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6 ENERAL 1 
Hiſtorical and Critical. 


8. 5 


(a) Life of Mi- 0&3 
ebael de Cervantes © 
Saavedra, by Din 
Gregorio Moyans 

& Siſcar, bis 
Catholic Majeſty's 


AAVEDRA (MICHAEL DE CERVANTES), author of Don Quixote, 
was born at Madrid (a) [A] in the year 1549 [B]. From his molt tender 
years he was very fond of books, inſomuch that, ſpeaking of himſelf, he 
lays (b), 1 am very apt to take up the leaſt piece of written or printed papers that 

Library-Keeper, lies in my way, though it were in the middle of the ſtreet. He was a great lover of polite 


ole, Part I. Co gs 


F. 4. prefixed to learning, and wholly applied himſelf ro books of entertainment, ſuch as Novels and 


the edition of 


Den Quixote, at Poetry of all kinds, eſpecially Spaniſh and Italian authors. That he was very conver- 


40. 


London 1738 in fant in ſuch ſort of writers, appears from the pleaſant and curious ſcrutiny, which was 
made of Don Quixote's Library (c), his frequent alluſions to fabulous hiſtories, his moſt (C) Part 1. e. ö. 


accurate judgment of ſo many Poets (d), and his Yoyage to Parnaſſus. From Spain he (4) ibid. 
went to Italy, either to ſerve in Rome Cardinal Aquaviva, to whom he was Chamber- 


[4] Born at Madrid.) Several places have laid 


claim to his birth, as Eſquivias, whoſe claim 1s eſpouſed 


by Don Thomas Tomago de Vangas ; Seville, for which 

Don Nicholas Antonio pleads ; and Lucena, the inhabi- 

| tants whereof have a tradition, that our author was born 
1) Life of Mi- among them. But Don Gregorio Mayans & Siicar (1) 


cbael de Cervan- holds it for a certainty, that he was born in Madrid, ſince 


res Saavedra, &. Cervantes himſelf in his Voyage to Parnaſſus, taking leave 
* ol that great town (2), thus addreſſes himſelf to it (3). 
(2) Madrid is no | | | | 
Then turning to my humble lowly cell, 
- Farewell, ſaid I; and thou, Madrid, farewell ; 
Fareabell ye fountains, Prado, and ye plains, 
Where Nectar flows, and where Ambroſia rains, 
Adieu, aſſemblies, converſation ſeueet, 
| Where the forlorn awhile their cares forget. 
| Adieu, delightful and Romantic ſpot, 
? Where flruck with lightning from the thund'rer ſhat, 
Attempting a ſcalade on heav'ns high «wall, 
| Tavo earth-impriſon'd giants curſe their fall. 
Adieu, the public theatres, from whence, 
To take in farce, they've baniſb d common ſenſe. 
Adieu the bleſt St. Philip's ſpacious walk, 
Where States are weigh'd, and news is all the tall: 
How creſt-faln or elate the Turkiſh hound, 
How the wwing'd lion (4\ wins or loſes ground. 
Aaieu, pale hunger ! To avoid the fate, 
If 1 flay here, of dying at thy gate, 
This day, in order to prevent the blow, 
Out of My. COUNTRY and my ſelf 1 go. 


(3) Chap. 1. We 
make-uſe of Mr. 
Ozell's Tranſla- 
tion. f : 


(4) Venice, 


| (5) Ui ſupra, Don Gregorio tells us (5), that having made this ob- 


5 ſervation, he turned to the Minutes, which Don Ni- 
cCholas Antonio took in order to form his Bibliotheca; 


and in the margin thereof he found, that the latter 


had added this very proof of Cervantes's country; 


but being defirous to maintain his old opinion, con- 
cludes thus : By the words, my country, may be under- 
flood all Spain. Whoever, adds Don Gregorio, reads 
«© Cervamtes's verſes attentively and without partiality, 
« will ſee that this interpretation of Don Nicholas An- 
* tonio is ſtrained, and even contrary to Cervantes's 
« meaning; for the firſt ſixteen lines are a deſcriptive 
definition of Madrid; the three next verſes are an 
« apoſtrophe to hunger; and the Jaſt verſe of all a 


4 return to the town of Madrid, where he had before 


Vol. IX. | 


lain, 


A 
* 


told us he had an humble lowly cell, out of which he 
* was going on his journey to Parnaſſus; a journey, 
the deſcription whereof carried him as it were out 
of himſelf by way of poetical tranſport; _ 


—_—_. 
Lal 


* Hui de M1 PFATRIA i de mi miſmo ſalgo.“ 
Beſides, in the lines immediately following he ſays: 


Ven to the fort by ſlow degrees I came, 

«© Which to the Cartnaginians owes its name: 

« A port, which Eolus's rage defies, 

* Impervious to that bluſterer of the ſkies ; 

A port, to whoſe clear fame all ports muſt wail, 
* The ſea e er waſht, ſun ſaw, or man could ſail. - 


* 


If Cervantes by his country had meant all Spain (a 

thing very improper and inconſiſtent with his accu- 

* rate way of writing) when he quitted Spain, then 

* he ſhould have called her his country, and not when 

* he directed his ſpeech to Madrid, and abandoned 

* that town, in order to go to Carthagena, eſpecially 

« going, as he did, by flow degrees, to that famous 2 
* ſeaport, where he was to embark for his voyage to 

% Parnaſſus in company with Mercury.” He lived 


| likewiſe at Madrid, as appears from the following ſu- 


perſcription of a pleaſant letter of Apollo to him (6), (6) Poyage 70 


To Michael de Cervantes Saavedra, in Orchard flreet, Fatnalſii, © & 


fronting the Palace formerly belonging to the Prince of 
Morocco, in Madrid. Poflage, half a Real, I mean ſe- 
wventcen Maravedis. And his habitation ſeems to have 

een none of the beſt, ſince he concludes the account 
of his Voyage thus: | 5 


Then full of ſpleen 1 fought my old dark cell. 


[B] In the year 1549.] This may be collected 
from theſe words, which he wrote on the 14th day of 
July 1613 (7) : It does not ſuit one of my years io make (7) In the Pre- 
a jeſt of the other world, for I am now on the wrong face to his Ne- 
fide of fixty four: Por la mano in Spaniſh is afore- eli. 
band ; which ſeems to mean an anticipation of ſome 
few days; ſo that Don Gregorio (8) thinks that he (8) Life of Cer- 
was born in July, and when he wrote theſe words, vante, $. 8. 
might be ſixty four years and ſome days old. 


A 


(6) Don Qu 


— —— "ER 


— 


2 


te) See his Dedi- lain 


cation of Galatea. 
Y Ibid. 
— 


5) See his Yoy- 
x to Parnaſſus, 
cap. 1. 


8A A 


(e), or elſe to follow the profeſſion of a ſoldier, as he did ſome years under the vic- 
torious banners of that great Commander Marco Antonio Colonna (/). 
at the battle of Lepanto, which was fought in the year 1571, and in which he loſt his 


He was preſent 


left hand by the ſhot of an harquebus (g), or at leaſt his hand was ſo maimed thereby, 
that he loſt the uſe of it (5). After this he was taken by the Moors, and carried to 
Algiers (i) [CJ, where he continued captive five years and an half (F). He then re- 


turned to Spain (7) and applied himſelf to the writing of Comedies, of which he compo- 
ſed ſeveral, all of them well received by the public, and acted with great applauſe, both 


for the newneſs of the art and the decorations of the ſtage, which were entirely owing 


6% Life, &. 12. to the genius and good taſte of our author (m). Theſe were The Cuſtoms and Humours (e) Lf, 5. 12. 


(k) Preface to his 
Novels, 


(1) lid. 


(0) In Don | 
Quixote, Part 1. 
cap. 39. 


of Algiers, Numantia, The ſea-fight, and many others; Cervantes treating the firſt and 


Jaſt as an eye-witneſs (1). 
mired (o). 


He likewiſe wrote ſeveral Tragedies, which were much ad- (=) Den Quixore, 
ood friend Vincent Eſpinel, the inventor of a particular ſort of verſe 


Part I - cap -. 48. 


His go 
called from him Ehpinelas, thought him worthy of a place in his Temple of Memory, la- () Life, $ 12. 
menting the misfortune of his capacity, and celebrating the beauty of his poetical genius. | 
And it appears from ſome verſes of Louis Galvez de Montalvo, prefixed to our author's 
Galatea, that even before he was a captive, he was eſteemed one of the moſt eminent 


Poets of his time. 


he preſented as the firſt fruits of his wit to Aſcanio Colonna, at that time Abbot of St. 


Sophia, and afterwards Cardinal-Prieſt with the title of the Holy Croſs of Jeruſalem. 


[C] He was taken by the Moors, and carried to A 
giers.] Hence ſome infer, that the Novel of the Cap- 


tive (9) is a relation of adventures which befel Cer- 


vantes himſelf. And therefore they farther ſay, that 


he ſerved the Duke of Alva in Flanders: that he got 


to be an Enſign under an old experienced Captain of 


Guadalajara, whoſe name was Diego de Urbina ; that 
he was afterwards himſelf made a Captain of Foot, and 
was at the ſea-fight of Lepanto, being embarked with 


his company in John Andrea Doria's galley, out of 


which he leaped into the galley of Uchali King of 
Algiers, who was then ſurrounded by the Spaniards, 


but getting looſe from them, Cervantes's ſoldiers were 


hindered from following him, ſo that he remained alone 
among his enemies much wounded, and without the 
teaſt power to make any reſiſtance ; and in ſhort, a- 
mong ſo many victorious Chriſtians, he was the only 
captive, though gloriouſly ſo. All this and much 


more is related by the Captive, who is the princi- 


pal ſubject of the novel in queſtion. This Captive, 
after the death of King Uchali, fell by bequeſt into 
the hands of Azanaga, another more cruel King of 


Algiers, who kept him ſhut up in a prifon or houſe, 


which the Turks call Banos, where they keep their 
Chriſtian ſlaves, as well thoſe of the King, as thoſe 
which belong to private perſons, and alſo thoſe who 
are called de Almacen, that is, who belong to the pub- 
lic, and are employed by the city in works that belong 
to it. Theſe latter very difficultly obtain their liberty; 
for having no particular maſter, but belonging to the 
Public, they can find no body to treat with about tneir 
ranſom. One of the Captives, who was then at Al- 


2 ſeems to be Cervantes; in proof of which may 


e urged this paſſage, where the Captive ſpeaks of 
Azanaga's cruelties: ** he would hang one of the 
&« Chriſtian ſlaves one day, then impale another, cut 
off the ears of a third; and this upon ſuch ſlight oc- 


e caſions, that often the Turks would own, that he 


(10) In his Yey- 
age to Parnaſſus, 
cap. 1. and Pre- 
face to Galatea. 


In the Approba- 


tion of the ſecond 
Part of Don 
Quixote; and in 
ſome manuſcript 


« did it only for the pleaſure of doing it, and becauſe 
«© he was naturally an enemy to mankind. Only one 
„ Spaniſh ſoldier knew how to deal with him; his 
* name was Saavedra ; and becauſe he did ſuch things 
as will not eaſily be forgotten by the Turks, and all 
to gain his liberty, his maſter never gave him a 
& blow, nor uſed him ill either in word or deed ; and 
„yet we were always afraid, that the leaſt of his 
«« pranks would make him be impaled; nay, he him- 
« ſelf was ſometimes afraid of it too; and if it was 


a . 


ſuch paſſages of this ſo/dier, as would divert the 
company much better than the relation of my ad- 
« yentures, and cauſe more wonder in them.” Thus 
far Cervantes, ſpeaking of himſelf by the mouth of 


pieces treating of another Captive; from whoſe teſtimony it ſhoald ſeem, 


Algiers. 
(11) Den Gre- 


gorio Mayans 
& Siſcar, Life 
of Cervantes, &. 
Ia, 


that he was but a common ſoldier; and ſo he calls 
himſelf on other occaſions (10), and not an Enſign, 
much leſs a Captain ; titles, with which he would 
have certainly honoured himſelf, at leaſt in the fron- 
tiſpiece of his works, if he had enjoyed either of theſe 
poſts (11). 


Cancionero. 


not for fear of taking up too much time, I could tell 


But 


[D] In 1584 Cervantes publiſped his Galatea.] In this 
novel he diſplayed the penetration of his witin the inven- 
tion, his fertility of fancy in the abundance of his beauti- 
ful deſcriptions and entertaining epiſodes ; his rare abili- 
ty in unravelling many ſeemingly indiſſoluble knots, and 
his happineſs in chooſing proper words and phraſes pe- 
culiarly adapted to the perſons whom he introduces, and 
to the ſubje& which he treats of (12). But what is more 
commended is, his handling love-matters with modeſty. 
But this delicacy of his he was apprehenfive would be 
imputed to him as a fault; and therefore he en- 
deavoured to obviate the objection. Well I know, 


In 1584 Cervantes publiſhed his Galatea in ſix books [D], which 


(29) Idem, ibid. 
0 14. : f 


« ſays he, that in paſtoral matters there is a particular 


« ſtyle, which ought to be reſtrained within due 
« bounds, ſince even the Prince of Latin Poeſy has 
* been found fault with for ſoaring much higher in 
« ſome of his eclogues than in others. And there- 
« fore I ſhall be the leſs concerned, ſhould any 


« one condemn me for putting philoſophical rea- 


« {onings into the mouths of ſome enamoured ſhep- 
* herds and ſhepherdeſſes; who ſeldom aim at an 
„high ſtyle in their diſcourſe, or talk of any thing 
but country affairs. But when it is conſidered, that 
% many of my ſhepherds are only ſo in diſguiſe, and 


« year a paſtoral habit purely to carry on the deſign 


« of the novel, this objection will fall to the ground.” 


But he did not find it ſo eaſy to clear himſelf of ano- 


ther objection, which was his interweaving into his 


novel ſo many epiſodes, that their multiplicity con- 


founds the reader's imagination, let it be ever ſo atten- 
tive; for they come ſo thick, that though they are 


worked in great art, yet this very art gives no room 


to follow the thread of the narration, which is fre- 
quently interrupted with new incidents (13). 
ſenſible of this, and confeſſed as much when he intro- 
duced the Curate Perez, (who was a man of learning 


and a Graduate of Siguenza) and Mr. Nicholas the 


Barber ſaying, But what is that book, (aſked the Cu- 


He was (13) Idem, ibid. 


rate) which is next to the ſong-book ? meaning Maldonads's 


It is (replied the Barber) the Galatea of 
Michael Cerwantes. That Cervantes has been my inti- 
mate acquaintance theſe many years, cried the Curate ; 
and I know he has been more converſant with misfor- 
tunes than with poetry. His book indeed has ſomething 
in it that ſhews a happy invention. It aims at ſome- 
thing, but concludes nothing. Therefore we muſt ſtay for 
the ſecond part, wwhich he has promiſed us. Perhaps he 
may make us amends, and obtain a full pardin, which 
is denied him for the preſent ; till that time keep him 
cloſe priſoner at your houſe. 'The ſecond part of this 
Paſtoral Novel was never publiſhed, though often pro- 
miſed by the author, Don Gregorio Mayans & Siſ- 
car (14) obſerves. that the ſtyle of the Ga/atea is not 


(14) In his Or- 


very regular but confuſed, and in ſome places abound- #79" in praiſe of 


ing with affectation; and that though the words are 
very proper, the conſtruction is forced, and contrary 
to the uſual forms of ſpeaking. Herein the author 
imitated the antient books of Knight-Errantry 3 but 
in his dedication and preface he preſerves a more natu- 
ral ſtyle, and {till more in his ſubſequent writings, 
3 which 


Don Diego Saa- 
vedra Fayardo's 


Works, prefixed 
to his Reſpublice 
Litteraria, re- 


printed at Madrid 


in 1736. 
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But the work, which has done the greateſt honour to him, was his Don Quixote, the firſt 
part of which was printed at Madrid by John de la Cueſta in 1605 in 4to EI, dedicated 
to the Duke of Bejar, upon whoſe protection Cervantes congratulates himſelf in certain 
verſes written by Urganda the Unknown, prefixed to the book, This firſt meeting with 


prodigious ſucceſs, a certain 


: £ 
i - of” J 
A I bs 4 


rſon had the preſumption to write a Continuation of that 


ork, and publiſhed it in 1614 in 8vo [I, while Cervantes was preparing the ſecond 
part for the preſs, which was publiſhed in 1615 [CJ]. While he was employed in this 

| ſecond part, he diverted himſelf in writing ſome Novels, which he publiſhed under this 
title, Exemplary Novels of Michael de Cervantes Saaveara, printed at Madrid by Fohn 4 


which is a plain retractation of his former error. In 


the Galatea there are ſongs and verſes in both thoſe 

kinds of Spaniſh poetry, called Arte Memer or the laſſer 

Art, and Arte Mayor or the greater Art; in the former 

of which, the verſes, otherwiſe called Redondillas, are 

ſhort, and the firſt and fourth, and the ſecond and third 

rhyme; in the latter each verſe conſiſts of twelve ſyl- 

lables, or contains two verſes of the er Redondilla, 

each of which has fix ſyllables. The rhyme in both 

is alike. Thoſe of the firſt ſort in the Galatea are ex- 

_ quiſitely judicious and equally delightfnl, full of deli- 

cate ſentiments; and in a ſtyle inconceivably ſweet. 

But his compoſitions in the Arte Mayor in that piece 

are much inferior; though there are ſome verſes in it 

(15) Don Gre- which may vie with the beſt of any Poet whatever (15). 
gorio's Life of TE] His Don Quixote, the firſt part of which was 
e Nas printed at Madrid by Fohn de la Cueſta in 1615 in 4to.] 
| This work is @ ſatyr on books of Knight-errantry ; and 
the principal, if not the ſole end, of it, was to deſtroy the 

reputation of thoſe books which had fo greatly infatuated 

the greater part of mankind, eſpectally thoſe of the 

(16) See the Spange nation (16). Don Gregorio has given us 
Preface to the a very accurate examen of this work (17) ; and 


| . © art of Don obſerves (18), © that in Don Quixote we are pre- 
: utxote, 


s ſented with an heroic madman, who fancying 
(17) Life of Cer- ee many things of what he ſees, to be like thoſe 
wantes, .. 16, & 4e which he has read of, purſues the deception of 


Fer «© his imagination, and engages himſelf in encoun- 
(18) Ibid, F. 39, © ters, glorious in his opinion, but in that of o- 
Sei. „ thers, mad and extravagant; ſuch as thoſe, which 


« the old books of Chivalry relate of their imaginary 
c heroes; but when he is out of his mad fits, talks 
« very rationally. In Sancho Panza is repreſented 

e the ſimplicity of the vulgar, who, though they know 
«« their errors, yet blindly purge them. But leſt San- 
« cho's ſimplicity ſhould tire the reader, Cervantes 
« makes it of the merry kind and of a diverting na- 
« ture . . . That the hiſtory of a Knight Errant might 
not ſurſeit the reader with a tireſome uniformity, 
and a return of ſimilar adventures, which would have 
% been the caſe, had it treated only of mad or fooliſh 
ce occurrences, Cervantes introduces many Epiſodes, 
the incidents whereof are frequent, new and proba- 
« ble; the reaſonings artful, perſpicuous, and effica- 
cious; the plot deep and myſterious, but the iſſue 
„ eaſy, natural, and withal fo agreeable, that the mind 
is leſt in a ſtate of complacency, and all thoſe. paſ- 
&+ fjons quieted and made calm again, which juſt before 
had by a fingular artifice been put into a ſort of 
„„ tumult and anxiety. And that which is moſt ad- 
© mired by good judges, is, that all theſe Epiſodes, 
except two, that is to ſay, the Novels of The Cap- 
tive and The curious Impertinent, are wove into the 
«© main deſign of the fable, and together with it like 
a beautiful piece of tapeſtry make one agreeable and 
* moſt delightful work . . . . As for the ſtyle, we 
« fee in it well diſtinguiſhed and appropriated the dif- 
ferent kinds of ſpeaking. Cervantes only makes 
„ uſe of old words to repreſent old things the better. 
He introduces very few foreign words, and never 
without an abſolute neceflity. He has made it ap- 
pear, that the Spaniſh tongue has no need to go a 
begging to ſtrangers for words to explain its mean- 
ing. In fine, his ſtyle is pure, natural, well-placed, 
ſweet, and fo correct, that there are very few Spa- 
niſh writers to compare with him in that reſpect.” 
One of the beſt proofs of the eſteem of any book is 
the quick ſale of it; which was ſuch, that before our 

author publiſhed the ſecond part, he ſays in the per- 

(19) Don Qzix- fon of Sampſon Carraſco (19): 7 do not in the leaft 


oe, Part 2. c. 3. 


above twelve thouſand copies of it. Portugal, Barce- 
lona, and Valencia, where they have been printed, can 


cure even a ſmall penſion for himſelf (20). 


thor (22). 


doubt, but at this day there have already been publiſhed 


witneſs this, if there were occaſion. It is ſaid, that it 
iz alſo now in the preſs at Antwerp. And TI werily be- 

lieve there is ſcarce a language, into which it is not_ 
tranſlated, or æuill be tranſlated. It fell out according- 

ly ; ſo that an account only of the ſeveral tranſlati- : 
ons of it would make no ſmall book it ſelf, It | 
was univerſally read; and the moſt eminent painters, | 
tapeſtry workers, engravers and ſculptors have been 
employed in repreſenting the hiſtory of Don Quixote. 
Cervantes, even in his life-time, obtained the glory 

of having his work receive a royal approbation. As 

King Philip III was ſtanding in a balcony of his 
palace at Madrid, and viewing the country, he obſer- 

ved a ſtudent on the banks of the river Manzanares 
reading in a book, and from time to time breaking off 

and knocking his forehead with the palms of his 
hands, with extraordinary tokens of pleaſure and de- 
light; upon which the King ſaid to thoſe about him, 
That ſcholar is either mad, or reading the hiſtory of Don 
Quixote. The King was preſently informed by the 
Courtiers, that that was really the book he was read- 

ing. But notwithitanding the vait applauſe paid to 
Cervantes's book, he had not intereſt enough to pro- 

8 7 "i 
F] A certain perſon had the preſumption to write a £919, Life e 
—— of . and publilbed it in 1614 in rs. 

80o.] It was publiſhed with this title: The ſecond *7* 

volume of the ingenious gentleman Don Quixote de la 

Mancha, containing his third Sally : compoſed by the 

Licentiate Alonzo Fernandos de Avelleneda, a native of 

Tordeſillas. Inſcribed to the Alcalde [ Bailiff,] Regidores 

[Aldermen] and gentlemen of the noble town of Arga- 

meſilla, the happy country of Don Quixote de la Mancha 

Knight and Gentleman. With licenſe : in Tarragona at 

the Printing-Office of Philip Roberto, in the year 1614. 

Alonzo Fernandez de Avellaneda was not the true 

name of the author of this work, nor was he a na- 

tive of Tordefillas, a noted town of Old Caſtile ; but 

an Arragonian; ſince Cervantes, whom we muſt ſup- 

poſe to be well informed, calls him ſo on various oc- 3 

caſions (21). This writer was a man of a low genius, (21) Don Quixe 

who could not invent with any appearance of proba- 6. a ng 

bility, and is extremely defective in preſerving tje . 7. 

propriety of characters; and his ſtyle is pedantic, and 

harſh, uncouth, and full of ſoleciſms and barbariſms. 

In ſhort, his work has deſerved the contempt, which 

it has met with. In 1704 indeed there was printed 

at Paris a book called a tranſlation of it in French; 

but the diſpoſition and order are altered, many things 

left out, and many more added; and theſe have 

brought ſome little ſhare of credit to its firſt au- | 
| | 1 (22) Don Grego· 

LG] While Cervantes was preparing the ſecond part 2 

for the preſs, which was publiſhed in 1615.) Don _ | 

Gregorio tells us (23), “ that the invention of this (23) 8. 93+ 

«« ſecond part is no leſs agreeable than that of the u, 

« and the inſtruction much greater. Beſides, in the 

«« principal narration he has not intermixed any novel 

„totally foreign to his ſubjeR, (a thing very much 

«« againſt the art of fable-writing ;) but he dextrouſ- 

„ly grafts in many epiſodes very coherent with the 

main deſign of the ſtory, which requires great in- 


* genuity and a ſingular ability. . . . Such therefore, 


« who ſay that Cervantes in his ſecond part has not 
«« equalled himſelf, would do well to conſider whether 


their opinion does not ariſe either from the tradition 


of thoſe, who are ſo enamoured of the f part, as 
to think it incapable of a ſecend; or elſe from their 
« want of ſagacity, which makes them regret in this 
latter the want of thoſe very things, which Cervantes 
« himſelf confeſſed were, in the former, either defects 
«© of art or liberties of the artiſt, in order to give his 
« own fancy an airing, and divert that of the reader.” 


(24) §. 167, & 
7 


(25) In the Ero- 


8 A A 


la Cueſta, anno 1613, in to HJ. The year following he publiſhed a ſmall book, with 


this title 3 4 Yoyage to Parnaſſus. Written by 


Michael de Cervantes Saavedra. Dedicated 


to Don Rodrigo de Tapia, Knight of Samiago, &c. Printed at Madrid by the widow of 
Alonſo Martin, anno 1614, in 8vo | I]. In 1615 he publiſhed in 4to Eight Plays, as 


likewiſe eight new Interludes, compoſed by Michael de Cervantes de Saavedra : printed at 


Madrid ' by the widow of Alonſo Martin [K]. He had been many years employed in 


E] Diwverted himſelf in writing ſome novels, which 
he publiſhed under this title : Exemplary Novels, &c.] 
There are twelve of theſe Novels, and their titles are; 
The little Gipſey ; The liberal lover; Rinconete & Corta- 
dillo; the Spaniſh Engliſh Lady; The Glaſs Doctor; 
The force of blood ; The jealous Eftremaduran ; The il. 
luſtrious ſervant-maid ; The two maiden Ladies; The 
Lady Cornelia; The deceitful marriage; The dialogue of 
the dogs. Cervantes was fo Jaſtly fatisfied with theſe 
| novels, (ſome of which, ſuch as Rinconete & Corta- 
dillo, and vthers, he had written ſome years before) 
that in his Dedication of them to the Count de Le- 
mos he ſays: ** Your Excellency will pleaſe to be 
* informed, that I ſend you {though I do not love 
« tale-bearing) twelve tales, which, if they had not 
« been coined in the mint of my brain, might pre- 
* ſume to place themſelves upon a level with the 
&« belt.” And in the preface having faid, that if in 
the Hiſtory of Don Quixote he had ſolicited pompous 
commendatory verſes, it had fared better with him, 
he proceeds thus: And therefore I tell thee (once 
% more, amiable reader) that of theſe Novels, which 


I now offer thee, thou canſt in no wiſe make a 


„ rapoo of giblets, becauſe they have neither feet, 


nor head, nor inwards, nor any thing like them; 
I mean, that the amorous expreſſions, which thou 


« wilt find in ſome of them, are ſo chaſt, ſo inno- 
cent, ſo tempered with rational and Chriſtian-hke 
«*« diſcourſe, that they cannot raiſe either in the un- 
« wary or wary reader the leaſt corrupt ideas, I 
« call them Exemplary, and, if thou mindeſt it, there 
* is not any one of them from whence there may 
* not be drawn ſome uſeful example. And were it 
not for ſear of being prolix, I would ſhew thee 
the ſavoury and wholeſom fruit, that may be ga- 
* thered either from each of them ſeparately, or 
“ from all of them together. My intention has been 
* to ſet before the public a truck-table, whereon every 
one may play without danger of the bars; I mean, 
without danger either to the ſoul or body; for lawful 
exerciſes rather do good than hurt. They certainly do; 
for people are not always at church; they are not al- 
«« ways in their Oratories, always upon their knees. 
Neither are they always engaged in buſineſs, however 
great their abilities may be. There are times of recre- 
ation, wherein the tired mind muſt reſt itſelf, and the 


- © exhauſted ſpirits be recruited. For tl. is purpoſe are 


e groves planted, fountains ſet a running, hills levelled, 
and gardens curiouſly cultivated. One thing I may ſafely 
«« affirm, that if I thought that the reading theſe novels 
«« would excite any evil defire or thought in the breaſt 
of the reader, I would ſooner have had my hand cut 
«© off than have publiſhed them. It does not ſuit one of 
„ my years to make a jeſt of the other world, being 
* now on the wrong ſide of fixty four. To this work 
« as I was prompted by inclination, ſo I ſet every 


engine of my fancy at work to make it pleaſe; 


«© and I am not a little proud to ſay, I am the firſt 
© who ever wrote novels in the Spaniſh tongue; for 
„of all the innumerable novels, which are printed in 
«« Spaniſh, there is not one but what is tranſlated out 
of other languages; whereas theſe are intirely my 
«© own invention, not borrowed, imitated, or ſtoln 
«© from foreigners or natives. My fancy begot them; 
« my pen brought them forth; and in the arms of 
„the preſs they are now to receive their growth.” 

[1] 4 woyage to Parnaſſus c.] Don Gregorio 
tells us (24), that Cervantes was not a little proud 
« of this performance. For my part, /ays he, I think 
it rather witty than agreeable ; not that I will pre- 
„ ſume to call the author a bad poet, as Don Stephen 
« Manuel! de Villegas does in an epiſtle to Doctor 
% Bartholomeo de Argenſola (25) . . This Voyage 
10 Parnaſſus ſeems at firſt view to be an encomium 
«« on the Spaniſh Poets of his time, but it is really a 
*« ſatyr on them, as Cz/ar Caporali's poem under the 
« ſame title is on the Italian poets.” 


4 


| writing 


[ Eight Plays; as likewiſe eight new. Interludes, 


Sc.] The names of the plays are theſe : EL G41 


LARDO ESPANOL, i. e. The Spaniſh Gallant : La 
Casa DE Los CERLOS, i. e. The Houſe of Fealouſy. 
Los Baxos DE ARGEL ; 1. e. The Bagnios of Argel. 
EL Rur iA Dichoso; i. e. The fortunate Bull, 


La GRAN SULTANA, i. e. The Grand Sultana, EI 


LaBERINTO DE AMoR, 1. e. The Labyrinth of Love. 
La ENTRETENIDA, i. e. The kept Miſtreſs PRDRO 
DE URDEMALAS; i. e. Peter the Miſchief monger. 


The names of the Interludes are theſe: EL Juks pe 


Los Drvorc1os, 1. e. The Fudge of the Divorce, Eu 
RuFlan viupo; 1. e. The Ruffianly Widower, E. 
LECCION DE Los ALCALDES DE Dacanzo, i. e. 
The Election of Mayor of Daganxo. La GUARDA 


Culpaposa; i. e. The careful Guardian. EL Viz- 


CAINO FING1DO, i. e. The counterfeit Biſcayner. Ex 
RETABLO DE MARAVILLAS, 1. e. The Rarecſbew of 
ewvonders, La CUEVA DE SALAMANCA, i. e. The 
Cave of Salamanca. EL VIEJO CELOsS0, i. e. V. 


jealous old man. The ſecond and third of theſe Inter- 


ludes or Entertainments are in verſe; the reſt in proſe. 


being a lively repieientation of any action whatever, 
* that is capable of being made ridiculous by imita- 
tion and mockery ; thele Entertainments conſequently 
«© muſt be better to be ſeen than read: and therefore 
„Lope de Rueda, who when living perfectly charmed 
the fpeCtators by his acting, gives but very little 
1% pleature to the readers of thoſe Interludes publiſhed 


by John de Timoneda, a noted Valencian Gentle- 


“% man, and a plauſible writer in his time.” The 


Plays of Cervantes, compared with others more ancient, 
are much the belt, except always that of Caliſio and 
Melibea known by the name of Celeftina the bawd ; 


the firſt inventor of which is not known, being finiſh- | 
ed by the Bachelor Fernando de Roxas, though not 


in a manner equal to that of the original author (27). (27) Idem, $. 
But that the reader may be better informed how much 1755 


the Spaniſh ſtage owes to Cervantes, let us hear the 
account which he gives of the riſe and progreſs of the 
Spaniſh Drama in the preface to his P/ay;, © Some 
few days ago, /ays he, I happened to be in a company 
* of friends, where the whole converſation fell upon 
Plays and matters relating to the ſtage, which were 
ſo thoroughly canvaſſed, and every thing theatrical 
* ſifted in ſo ſubtle a manner, that the ſubject ſeemed 
< to me impoſſible to be extended to a greater length, 
„or the argument capable of being ſpun to a finer 
* thread. Among other topics of our diſcourſe, we 
* inquired who it was in theſe kingdoms firſt took 
the Drama out of its cradle, ſtript the Spaniſh plays 
of their iwaddling clothes, ſet them under a canopy 
* of ſtate, and dreit them with all that gay neſs of 
«« apparel and ſprightlineſs of behaviour we now ſee 
them in. Myſelf being the oldeſt man in company, 
] told them, I remembered to have ſeen plays acted 
by the great Lope de Rueda, who was in high eſteem, 
not only as a player, but as a writer of plays. He 
*« was a native of Seville, and a Gold- beater by trade. 
« He had ſuch a talent for Paſtoral Poeſy, that he 
„ was excelled by none, either then or any time ſince. 
* And although being then but a lad, 1 could not 
* make ſo ſound a judgment of the goodneſs of his 
« verſes, yet as I retain iome of them in my memory 


* even to this day, I am fully ſatisfied, that I ad- 


« vance nothing but the truth. And were it not 


foreign to the buſineſs of a preface, I could quote 


« ſuch paſſages out of his works, as would confirm 
« what I have ſaid of him. In the time of this cele- 
“ brated Spaniard, all the furniture and utenfils of the 
actors were contained in one ſack or large bag, and 
« wholly conſiſted of four Shepherds jerkins made of 
„ ſheep-ſkins with the wool on, and adorned with 
„ gilt-leather crimming ; four beards and periwigs, 
« and four Paſtoral crooks, little more or leſs, The 
« Plays were certain diſcourſes like eclogues between 


«« twoe - 


This fort of compoſition, ſays Don Gregorio (26), (26 9.174. 
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writing The Troubles of Perfiles and Sigiſmunda LI ; and he finiſhed it immediately: before 


«© two or three Shepherds and ſome Shepherdeſs. 


% Theſe plays, ſuch as they were, they would now 


“ and then improve and lengthen out with two or 
te three Interludes, of a Negro, i. e. a black man or 


(23) The Caſti- © woman, a ruffian, a fool, and a Biſcayner (28); 
lians make a jeſt «© and Lope acted all theſe four parts and many more, 


of the Biſcayners, 40 
who do not ſpeak 


Spaniſh properly. 


with all the propriety and advantage, that could 
« poſſibly be imagined. There were not in thoſe 
« days any machines for ſhew to bring down Angels 
„jn clouds or the like, nor any challengings or com- 


e batings between Moors and Chriſtians either on foot 


* or horſeback. There were no openings or trap- 


« doors under the ſtage for ghoſts or devils to ariſe 


« from the centre of the earth. The ſtage itſelf was 
« compoſed of four long benches or forms placed in 
« a ſquare; and upon theſe they laid four or fix 
« planks or boards, and ſo it was about three foot high 
% from the ground. The furniture of the ſtage was 
*« an old blanket or horſe-cloth drawn with two ropes 
« from one fide to the other, which made what they 


call the attiring-room ; behind which were the muſi - 
„ cians ſinging without a Guitarr ſome old ballads. 


« Lopè de Rueda died, and as he was an excellent 
% man and of high renown, they buried him in ae 
« great Church at Cordova (where he died) betwee 

„ the two choirs; where likewiſe is interred that 
« famous madman Luis Lopez. Naharro a native of 


Toledo ſucceeded Lope de Rueda. This Naharro *« 


was noted for acting the part of a bully or coward- 


« ly Ruffian. He made ſome addition to the fur- 
« niture of the theatre, and changed the ſack before- 
«© mentioned into cheſts and trunks. He made the 


* muſic (which uſed to be ſung behind the blanket) 


© come forwards towards the audience. He took a- 
« way the actors counterfeit beards, without which 
„till then no one uſed to act in any play whatever; 
« and made every one act barefaced, unleſs it was the 


„ part of an old man or any other that required the 


* diſguiſing of his face. He invented machines, 
clouds, thunder and lightning, challenges, battles ; 
« but things were not arrived to the pitch we now 
« ſeethemat. And now I hope I ſhall not be thought 
« vain in affirming for a truth, what cannot be con- 
1 tradicted, namely, that in all the play-houſes at 
«© Madrid were acted ſome pieces of my compoling, 
& ſuch as Los Tratos de Argel, i. e. The humours of 
« Algiers, The deſtruction of Numantia, and The Sea- 
« it; wherein I took the liberty to reduce plays 
„ to three acts, which before conſiſted of five. I 
* ſhewed, or, to ſpeak better, I was the firſt, who 
« repreſented the imaginations and ſecret thoughts of 
* the ſoul, exhibiting moral characters to public view, 
* to the intire ſatisfaction of the audience. I compo- 


„ (ed at that time no fewer plays than thirty at 


& leaſt; all which were acted without any body's 
interrupting the Players by flinging cucumbers or 
any other traſh at them. They run their race with- 
* out any hiſſing, cat-calling, or any other diſorder. 
«© But happening to be taken up with other things, I 
laid aſide play- writing, and then came on that pro- 
digy of nature, that marvellous man, the great 
* Lope de Vega, who raiſed himſelf to be ſupreme 
Monarch of the ſtage. He ſubdued all the players, 


and made them truckle to his power. He filled 


„ the world with theatrical pieces, all of his own 
* compoling, finely and happily deviſed, and full of 


good ſenſe, and ſo numerous, that they take up 


above ten thouſand ſheets of paper, all of his wri- 
ting ; and which is a moſt wonderful thing to re- 
late, he ſaw them all acted, or at leaſt had the ſa- 
* tisfaction to hear they were all ated. And if there 
are ſome writers (as there are many) who would 
* be thought worthy of ſome ſhare of honour with 
Lope de Vega, yet if all they have written jointly 


and ſeparately were brought together, they would 


not amount to one half of what has been written 
„by him alone. And yet notwithſtanding what I 

have ſaid, (ſince the Almighty does not grant all 
things to all men) the public is not a little obliged 
„to Doctor Ramon, whoſe performances are to be 
valued for their intrinſic merit, as well as for being 


Vor, IX, 
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the moſt numerous of any author next to the great 


46 


Lopè. Juſtice likewiſe calls upon us to pay re- 


« ſpect to che licentiate Michae/ Sanches on account 


« of his artificial contrivances, Neither ought we 
* to omit taking notice of Doctor Mira de Meſcua, a 
„ fingular honour to our nation, for his ſententiouſ- 


„ neſs and gravity ; as is alſo the Canon Tarraga for 


* his innumerable bright thoughts; Don Guillen de 
© Caſtro for his harmony and delightful ſweetneſs ; 
« De Aguilar for the 13 of his wit. The 
&« plays likewiſe of Luis Velez de Guevara make a 


“great noiſe in the world. The plays of the inge 


% nious Don Antonio de Galarxa, though not quite fi- 
« niſhed, and the cheats of love promiſed by Gaſpar 
© de Avila; all theſe and many more have contribu- 


ted ſomething towards making us take our eyes off 


ce 
cc 
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 Lope de Vega's great and noble ſtructure, Some 


name was up, I fell to writing again for the ſtage, 
« and had wrote ſome pieces; but I found no birds 
« in laſt year's neſt : I mean I could light of no ac- 


* tors, who would aſk me for them, though they 
«© knew of them. So I even threw them by, and 


«© condemned them to perpetual ſilence. At this very 
e time a bookſeller told me, that he would buy them 
« of me, had not an eminent player told him, that 
from my proſe much might be expected, but from 
«© my verſe nothing. If I muſt own the truth, it gave 
„ me no ſmall concern to hear this; and thus I ſaid 


years ago I returned to my former amuſement, and 
thinking the ſame times continued as when my 


„ to my ſelf ; either I am quite changed into another 


«© man, or the times are grown much better, though 
«« that is contrary to common obſervation, for times 
«« paſt are always moſt commended. I again looked 


© over my comedies, and ſome interludes, which I 


* had thrown by among them in a corner; and I did 


« not think any of them ſo very bad, but that they 


might appeal from the muddineſs of this Player's 
„ brains to the brightneſs of other Actors leſs ſcru- 
* pulous and more judicious. I was quite out of hu- 
* mour, and ſo parted with the copy to a bookſeller, 
« who put them to the preſs, juſt as you ſee them. 


He offered me tolerably well for them, and I took: 
„his money without having any thing to do with 


* the actors. I could wiſh they were the beſt in the 


« world, or at leaſt reaſonably good. Thou wilt ſoon 


“ ſee how they are, my dear reader; and if thou 
„ findeſt they have any thing good in them, and 
* ſhouldeſt happen to light on my back biting actor, 
% defire him from me to take care and mend himſelf, 
« for I offend no man; and as for the plays, let him 


take this along with him, they contain no barefaced 


open follies, no obvious nonſenſe; their faults are 
“ latent, not patent; the verſe too is the very ſame; 


f - 


„ that is requiſite in Comic pieces, which ought ta 


be of all the three ſtyles the loweſt. Again, the 
language of the Interludes is the 1 language 
« of the characters there repreſented. And if this 


will not do, I will recommend a play to him, 


*« which I am now upon, with this title, The deceit 
«© of dtaling by the eye, which, if I am not deceived 
* myſelf, will not fail of pleaſing. And ſo God 
grant him health, and me patience.” 

[L] The Troubles of Perfiles and Sigiſmunda.] 
This book was printed 'at Madrid 1617 in 4to. Cer- 
vantes ſays himſelf, that it dared to vie with Heliodo- 
rus; and Don Gregorio obſerves (20),“ that the greateſt 
* encomium we can beſtow on it is, that what he ſays 


(29) 5. 1824 


« js matter of fact. The loves therein recounted are 


« molt chaſte; the fecundity of invention marvellous, 
« jinſomuch that he is even waſteful of his wit, and ex+-- 
*« ceflive in the multitude of epiſodes. The incidents 
«© are numerous and vaſtly various. In ſome we ſee 
« an imitation of Heliodorus; and in others Heliodo- 
* rus greatly improved; and in the reſt a perfect new- 
« neſs of fancy ſhines forth in the moſt conſpicuous 
% manner. All of them are diſpoſed artfully and well 
% unfolded, with circumſtances almoſt always probable. 
« The farther the reader proceeds in this work, the 
« greater is his delight in reading it, the third and 
« fourth book being much better than the firſt and 2 
WR con 
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offers at a deſcription. 


S A A 


his death, which happened in the year 1616 [M]. He deſcribes himſelf in the Preface 


to his Novels in theſe words: He whom thou ſeeſt here with a ſharp aquiline viſage, 


& brown cheſnut-coloured hair; his forehead ſmooth and free from wrinkles ; his eyes 


cc briſk and chearful ; his noſe ſomewhat hookiſh or rather hawkiſh, but withal well- 
roportioned ; his beard filver coloured, which twenty years ago was gold; his muſ- 


ce tachios large z his mouth little; his teeth neither ſmall nor big, and of them he has 
6 but ſix, and thoſe in bad condition and worſe ranged, for they have no correſpondence 


« cond. A ſeries of troubles born with patience ends 


4 at laſt in peace and eaſe without any machine: for 


« jn ſuch a man as Cervantes it had been a miracle it- 
«* ſelf, if he had made uſe of a miracle to bring about 
* what indeed would have puzzled a wit leſs happy 
&* than his. In the deſcriptions he excels Heliodorus. 
4% 'Thoſe of the latter are a great deal too frequent, as 


% well as too pompous ; thoſe of Cervantes well-timed 


« and perfeftly natural. He likewiſe was ſuperior to 
« the other in ſtyle ; for although that of Heliodorus 


« js very elegant, it is ſomewhit affeed and ſingular ; 
« it, is too figurative, and more poetical than is al- 


« lowed of in proſe; a fault, into which even the 


4 diſcreet Fenelon himſelf is likewiſe fallen. But 
4 Cervantes's ſtyle is proper, regularly ſublime, mo- 


6 deſtly figured, and CERN poetical, when he 

riefly, this work is of a 
© better invention, more artificial contrivance, and of 
« a more ſublime ſtyle than that of Don Quixote de 
% la Mancha. But it did not meet with an equal re- 
«* ception, becauſe the invention of the hiſtory of Don 


Quixote is more popular, and contains characters 
which are more pleaſant and agreeable; and as they 


« are fewer in number, the reader better retains in his 


% memory the cuſtoms, actions, and character of each 


«© reſpeCtive perſon. Beſides, the ſty le is more natu- 
ral, and by ſo much the more eaſy, by how much 
46 the leſs ſublime it is.“ 

. TM} He finiſhed it immediately befare his death, 
which happened in the year 1616.) His ſickneſs was 
ſuch, that himfelf was able to be, and actually was, 
His own hiftorian. And fince we have no other, and 
that he relates every thing in ſo agreeable a manner, 
let us ſee what he has left us at the end of the Preface 
to The Troubles of Perfiles and Sigiſmunda, which he 


was either about finiſhing, or had finiſhed, though be- 


gun a little ex abrupto. He ſays thus: And fo it fell 


«© out, moſt loving reader, that as two of my friends 
„ and myſelf were coming from the famous town of 


„ Eſquivias, famous I ſay on a thouſand accounts; 
4% firſt for its illuſtrious families, and ſecondly for its 
< more illuſtrious wines, and ſo on; I heard ſomebody 
« galloping after us (I thought) as if he wanted to over- 
< take us; and the perſon ſoon gave us to underſtand 
© as much, for he called out to us not to ride ſo faſt ; 


* ſo we waited for him, and there came up to us upon 
a ſhe-aſs a grey ſtudent, for he was all dreſt in grey; 


«© he had buſkins on, ſuch as are worn by harveſt-men, 
% that the corn may not prick their legs; round-toed 
„ ſhoes; a ſword, not without a chape to it, as it hap- 
«« penec ; a burniſhed band; and an equal number of 
* three-thread breeds; the truth is, he had but two; 
and every now and then his band would get on one 
< ſide, and he took a wonderful deal of pains to ſet it 
<. to rights again. Your Worſhips, ſaid he to us, are 
going belike to ſolicit ſome office or prebend at 
« Court: His Eminence of Toledo muſt be there to 
ebe ſure, or the King at leaſt, by your making ſo 


* much haſtc. Good faith I could hardly come up 


«© with you, though my aſs hath been more than once 
© applauded for a tolerable good runner. To which 
« one of my companions made anſwer : Senor Cervan- 
* tes's nag has been the cauſe of it, he has ſuch a ſhare 
« of heels. Scarce had the ſtudent heard Cervantes's 
« name, when leaping from his beaſt, his cuſhion fal- 
„ling one way, and portmantua another, (for with all 
„ this ſtate he was travelling) he comes up to me, and 
< taking hold of my left, hand, yes, yes, ſaid he, this 
% is the ſound cripple, the all famous, the merry 
«« writer, and finally the joy of the Muſes! Seeing my 
« ſelf in ſo ſhort a ſpace ſo highly complimented, I 
thought it would look diſcourteous in me not to 


„ make ſome return to his encomiums ; ſo throwin 


my arms about his neck, whereby I occaſioned the 


12 loſs of his band, I gold him it was an error, which 
\ 


* one 


© many of my well-wiſhers, through ignorance, had 
« fallen into. I am indeed Cervantes, but not the 
“ joy of the Muſes, nor indeed the other fine things 
« you are pleaſed to call me. Be pleaſed therefore, 
« good Sir, to removnt your beaſt, and let us travel 
« on, and be good company the reſt of the way. 


*© The well-bred ſtudent did as I defired. We ſlackened 


© our pace, and ſo we jogged on very ſoberly toge- 
© ther, and happening bs talk of my illnefs * 
* ſtudent ſoon let me know my doom, by ſaying it 
« was a dropſy I had got, which all the water of the 
ocean, though it were not ſalt, would not ſuffice to 
us yy Therefore, Senor Cervantes, you mult 
ce 


rink nothing at all, but do not forget to eat; 


* for this alone will recover you without any other 


08 er I have been told the ſame by others, an- 
66 


wered I, but I can as well not tipple, as if I were 
* born to do nothing elſe but tipple, all one and the 
« ſame. My life is drawing to an end, and by the 


« daily journal of my pulſe, which I find by next 


« Sunday at fartheſt will have finiſhed its courſe, I 


« ſhall have finiſhed my courſe too. You came in the 
“very nick of time to be acquainted with me; but I 


„ ſhall have no opportunity of ſhewing you how much 
% I am obliged to you for your good-will. By this 


we were got to the Toledo bridge, which was the 
© way I went in, as he did by that of the Segovia 


„ bridge. What will be ſaid of my adventure, fame 
« will take care of that; my friends may have a mind 
« to tell it, and I a greater mind to hear it. I turned 
« back again to embrace my ſtudent once more, and 


he returned too, and offered to do the like by me. 
« With this he * his beaſt, and left me as ill 


te diſpoſed on my horſe, as he was ill mounted on his 
« aſs; on Which my pen itched to be writing ſome 
«« pleaſant things. But adieu, my merry friends all; 


« for I am going to die: and I hope to ſee you ere is 


*« be long in the other world, as happy as heart can 
« wiſh.” And now we ſee Cervantes on the confines 
of death, and juſt upon the point of expiring. The 
droply increaſed, and at laſt proved fatal to him. But 
the weaker he grew in body, the more he endeavoured 
to ſtrengthen his mind ; and having received extreme 
unction, he waited for death with great ſerenity ; and 
what is moſt to be wondered at, he could not even 
then forbear ſpeaking and writing ſome merry conceit 


or other, as they came into his head; ſo that having 


received the laſt ſacrament on the 18th of April 1616, 
he the very next day wrote or dictated the Dedication 
of The Troubles of Perfiles and Sigi ſmunda to the Conde 
de Lemos, which was as follows: There is an old 
„Ballad, which in its day was much in vogue, and 
« it began thus: And now with one foot in the flirrup. 
„% Now I could wiſh that this did not fall ſo pat to my 
« epiſtle, for I can almoſt ſay in the ſame words, 


And now with one foot in the ſtirrup 
Setting out for the regions of death, 
„To write this epiſtle I cheer up, | 
And ſalute my Lord with my laſt breath, 


« Yeſterday they gave me the extreme unction, and 


* today I write this. Time is ſhort, pains increaſe, 


© hopes diminiſh ; and yet for all this I would live a 
* little longer, methinks, not for the ſake of living, 
% but I would eke out life a handful or fo, till I could 
* kifs your Excellency's feet; and it is not impoſſible 
e but the pleaſure of ſeeing your Excellency ſafe and 
« well in Spain might make me well too. But if I am 
« decreed to die, Heav'n's will be done; but your 
“% Excellency will at leaſt give me leave to inform you 
« of this my deſire, and likewiſe that you had in me 
© ſo zealous and well - affected a ſervant as to be wil- 
« ling to go even beyond death to ſerve you, if it 
* were poſlible for his ability to equal his ſincerity. 
8 3 However 
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6e one with another; his body between two extremes, neither large nor little; his com- 
cc plexion lively, rather fair than ſwarthy; 


ſomewhat thick in the ſhoulders, and not 


4 very light of foot. This, I fay, is the effigies of the author of Galatea and of Don 
« Quixote de la Mancha. He made likewiſe the Yoyage to Parnaſſus in imitation of 
« Cæſar Caporal the Perugian, and other works which wander about the world here 
and there and every where, and perhaps too without the maker's name.“ on 


% However, I prophetically rejoice at your Excellency's 


* re-arrival in Spain; my heart bounds within me to 


« fancy you ſhewn to one another by the people. There 
4 goes the Conde de Lemos! and it revives my ſpirits 
<< to ſee the accompliſhment of thoſe hopes, which I had 


t ſo much dilated upon in praiſe of your Excellency's 


“ moſt promiſing perfeCtions. There are ſtil! remaining 
« in my ſoul certain remains and glimmerings of the 


« evecks of the garden and of the famous Bernardo. 


„If by good luck, or rather by a miracle, heaven 


| © ſpares my life, your Excellency ſhall ſee them both, 


* and with them the ſecond Part of the Galatea, which 
J know your Excellency would not be ill pleaſed to 
e ſee, And ſo I conclude with my ardent wiſhes that 


Latin Vicus Var- 


yonts, or Vicus 
Palerius. 
See Leander Al 


Wi Tal pag. m. 224. 


SABELLICUS (MARK ANTHONY COCCIUS) flouriſhed among the learn- 


« the Almighty will preſerve your Excellency &c. 
. Madrid 19 April 1616. e 


« Your Excellency's ſervant, 
«© Michael de Cervantes.“ 


According to this Epiſtle Dedicatory, it is high] 
babls Ne died oor after. p 1 


nown, nor even the month. It is certain that he did 
not live long enough to ſee The Troubles of Perſiles and 


The particular day is not 


S:gi/munda printed, for on the 24th of September 1616, 


at San Lorenzo el Real, a Licenſe was granted to Donna 


Catalina de Salazar, widow of Michael de C#ryantes 
Saavedra, to print that book. | 


ed men about the end of the fifteenth Century. He was a Farrier's ſon, and was 
Can it iñ called in born in a little town (a) in Italy upon the Teverone, He applied himſelf ſo early 


to his ſtudies and with ſuch vigour, that he was qualified to teach a ſchool at 


Tivoli before he had a beard. Having gained ſome money by this employment, he 
berti, Deſeripe, went to Rome in order to improve by the Lectures of Pomponius (b), who admitted 


him into his Academy' with the uſual ceremonies, and particularly that 


of giving him a 


T. 


(5) Thus Paulus 
Jovius calls him» 
It is the celebrat- 


new name, which was that of Sabellicus. Pomponius's new Academician reformed his 3383 
ſtyle in that ſchool. He left Rome to go and teach at Udino near Aquileia. He diſ-— 
tinguiſhed himſelf ro ſuch advantage by ſome works, that the Magiſtrates of Vicenza 
offered him a ſtipend twice as large as that which he had, and by that means prevailed 


with him to remove to their City in order to be Profeſſor of polite Literature. 


(2) Paulus Jovi 
us, in Elog. cap. 


| 48. pag. 114, 


115. 


(2) Jul. Cæſar 
Scaliger, de reg- 
wore. euer ſionibus, 


Dag · 329. Part 2s 


Pogmat, edit. 
4 391. 


He did 


not continue there long, for he was offered by the Senate of Venice two honourable and 
lucrative employments; one was to write the Hiſtory of their Republic, and the other 


to teach the Belles Leitres. 


the former; for his Hiſtorical Work was full of flattery and falſities [4]. He afterwards 
undertook to write an Univerſal Hiſtory from the beginning of the World, and applied 
himſelf to the execution of this deſign till his death. This work was publiſhed, but is not 


greatly eſteemed [B]. Sabellicus died of the pox at the age of ſeventy [C]. 


C4] He acquitted himſelf of the latter with more 
ſucceſs than of the former; for his hiſtorical work was 


full of flattery and faljities. | He was paid to be ſincere 


and exact with regard to his ſcholars, but not with re- 
gard to his narrations. Hence it was, that he diſ- 
charged much better his duty as a teacher than as an 
hiſtoriographer. Nec ibi diu manſit, evocante Senatu 
Veneto, ea conditione, ut civitatis res geſtas a fine Tuſti- 
niani conſeriberet, & trecentis aureis in gymnaſio profite- 
retur. In hoc munere perutilem juventuti operam præſtitit, 
guum in altero adulatione parum ſobria rerum veritatem 
adumbraſſe videretur (1). Scaliger the Father accuſes 
him of having owned, that the money of the Vene- 
tians was what directed him either to publiſh or ſuppreſs 
facts. Thus I paraphraſe in a free manner theſe five 
Latin verſes. | | | 


Venalis item penna Sabellii latranis, | 
Qui dat, adimitque, ut libitum, cuique quod wult. 
Falſa, qui rogatus, undenam tot efſet auſus ? 
Monſtrans Venetum perditus aureum nomiſma, 


Te, inguit, quoque lux hac faceret loqui fi h. beres (2). 


i. e. Diſhoneſt Sabellicus's pen is likewiſe venal ; for 
* he gives to and takes away from every perſon what 
«© he pleaſes ; and being aſked how he ventured to pub- 
« liſh ſo many falſities, he ſhewed ſome gold coin of 
« Venice, and ſaid, this light would make you ſpeak, 
if you had but received it.” | 


[LB] His Univerſal Hiſtory is not greatly efteemed.] 
Paulus Jovius tells us, that it is a work in which mat- 
ters are conciſely delivered, that they appear only like 
points. This is the common deſect of thoſe, who at- 
tempt to compriſe che hiſtory of che whole world in one 


would 


or two volumes. They murder all the facts; they un- 
ravel nothing; every thing becomes obſcure under their 
pen. Read the following words of Paulus Jovius. 
Sed in Enneadibus omnium temporum, ab orbe coudito me- 
moriam complexus, uti neceſſe fuit, ingenti operis inſtituto 
feftinanter indulgenti, res illuſtres præclara cognitione dig- 


niſſimas perobſcura brevitate adeo vebementer offuſcavit, 


ut excitatam uberrimo titulo legentium cupiditatem paſſim 
eluſerit, quum omnia in acervum anguſtiſſime coarctata, 
nequaquam certa effigie, ſed exiguis tantim punctis, & 
lineis annotata deſignentur (3). i. e. But in his Ex- 


As he 


He acquitted himſelf of the latter with more ſucceſs than of 


(3) 2 Elogs 


e neades comprehending the hiſtory of all ages from . 48. pag: 115. 


* the creation, he has ſo obſcured, by the ſhortneſs of 
„his narration of things, which deſerved to be ſet in 


the cleareſt light, (which muſt inevitably be the caſe, 


«« when a writer executes ſo vaſt a work in haſte) that 


he every where diſappoints the great expectation of 


«© the readers, raiſed by the magnificence of the title, 
all things being contracted into an heap, and not re- 
„ preſented in their proper proportions, but marked 
© only by ſmall points and lines.“ 

LC] Sabellicus died of the pox at the age of ſeventy.] 
The author, whom we have juſt quoted, does not 
mention in what year, but Voſſius proves it to have 
been the year 1506 (4). Pierius Valerianus has 
been more reſerved than Paulus Jovius about the 
nature of his diſtemper; he does not tell us, that it 
was the venereal diſeaſe. It is true, that the deſcription 
which he gives of it, contains ſeveral ſymptoms, 
which are eaſily explained by Paulus Jovius's account. 
Here are Valerianus's words. Eq plus infortunii, & 
 erumnarum pertulit Sabellicus, wir ille ſcriptorum copia 
& elegantia multo clarior, quam mea ulla poſſit commen- 
datione creſcere, miſerabilem vitæ finem eum ſartitus eſt, 
quod putrida pernicioſaque correptus elephantiaſi per an- 


N95 


(4) Voſlius, ce 
Hiſtoricis Lal in. 
Page 670, 


pag. 115 


8 8 AB 


| would not truſt his natural ſon with the care of his burial, he ordered his epitaph to be 
* Eames engraved upon his tomb-ſtone. It is not a very modeſt inſcription (c) D]. He had 


rom Paulus Jo- 


(iu, in lg, been Library. Keeper to Cardinal Beſſarion (d). His eyes had the fame faculty which 
vin. Doftor. thoſe of Tiberius had (e), for when he waked in the night he could ſee diſtinctly his () Sueton. is 


Caps 43. Page 
114, 115. 


books and his whole chamber for ſome time (F). All his works have been printed at 7% cp. 68. 


| Bafil in 1560 [E] in four volumes in fol. Upon his death bed he ſhewed, that as an au- (f) Pieriu Va- 
(d) Freher. in thor he had the ſame tenderneſs as fathers have, who have more affection for the weakeſt 8 


Theatro, pag. 
1434 


roglypb. apud 


of their children, than for thoſe which are handſomeſt. For he recommended the printing - ee 
of a manuſcript, which could only do him diſhonour. Egnatius his collegue publiſhed „bag. 


1434, aſſures us 


it, and was blamed for it [F]. Tou will find a noble elogium on Sabellicus in James that n heard 


nos aliquot miſerabiliter cruciatus, intercluſa wocis via, 


ceteriſque tam ſpiritus, quam cibi meatibus computreſcen- 

tibus, gutturiſque corruptis omnibus organis, veniſque cor- 

| rofis, non fine cruciabili tormento annos aligus peregit, 
(5) Pier. Valet i- eaque tabe demum confectus interiit (5). i. &. ** Sabel- 
anus, de Litter. 4 ljcus, a man much more diſtinguiſhed by the num- 
3 lid. 1. „ ber and elegance of his writings, than to receive any 
IO « addition to his character from my commendations, 
« ſuffered ſo much the more misfortunes and troubles, 

« and died in a miſerable manner; for having laboured 

under a putrid and waſting leproſy for ſeveral years, 

and Joſt his voice, the other paſſages of breath and 

“ food being rotted, and all the organs of his throat 

« corrupted, and his veins corroded, he dragged on 

« ſeveral years under theſe horrible pains, and at laſt 

«« died of this corruption.” Paulus Jovius is not ſo 

(6) Ad ſeptuage- delicate: ſee the margin (6). Voſſius obſerves, that in 
Jimum fere annum the liſt of the hiſtorians of Udino we are aſſured, that 
ee Gallic# Sabellicus wrote till the year 1513 : this is contradicted 

far . . . 

nere queſita non by two letters of Peter Bembo written in 1506, which 
obſcure conſump- mention Sabellicus's death. The fifth letter of the 


tus. Jovius, Elag. fourth book (7) ſhews, that he died April the 13th 


— 3 1506. Voſlius likewiſe tells us, that Leander Alberti 
ſes of Latomus, àffirms, that Sabellicus lived three years after the con- 
which he menti- cluſion of his Enneades, which he had brought down 


ons. to the year 1504. I find in Leander Alberti, that theſe 


(5 Pao, m. £21, Enneades were brought down to 1507, and that the 
ol wy r 3 . author died the ſame year. I have conſulted not only 
(8) Pag. 224. the Latin verſion (8) printed at Cologne in 1567, but 


likewiſe the Original Italian in fol. 149 of the Venice | 


edition in 4to 1561. V 
3 [D] 1 is not a very modeſt inſcription. |] If it had 
(9) Infigne gui. been made by another perſon (9), it might have paſſed. 


dem & meritum However, here it is: 
elogium ſed certe | 


boneflius fi alieni 5 : 

ingenii pietas in- Quem non res bominum, non omnis ceperat ætas, 

ſcripfiſſet. Jovius, Scribentem capit hæc Coccion urna brtwis. 

in Elag. cap. 48. c | : 

M. Anton. Coccius Sabellicus vivus fibi F. (10). 

(10) See Freher. | | | 

in Theatre, pag. i. e. This little urn contains Sabellicus, who could 

1434» not be reſtrained by the bounds of the hiſtory of all 
countries and all ages. + 


M. Antonius Coccius Sabellicus made this monu- 
«© ment for himſelf during his life.“ | \ 


(11) 1 ſpeak of it [FE] All bis works have been printed at Bafil in 15660.) 
in the remack This edition in four vol. in folio, printed by Hervagius, 
[Fl had been preceded in 1538 by another in two vol. in 
| folio printed by the ſame Hervagius ; but this contained 

(12) And not only the Erneades, and the ten books of examples (11), 
Carte, as Niccolo with an Hiftorica Synopſis, which continued the Ennea- 
1 w_— I des to the year 1538. This continuation was made by 
to the 3:blcrheca Galpar Hedio. The edition of 1560 was directed by 
Napolitana, pag. Celius Secundus Curio (12), who added to it a conti- 
164. nuation of the Enncades to that year. The 4th vol. 
| contains almoſt all the ſmaller tracts of Sabellicus. I ſay 
(13) It was often almoſt all, for his paraphraſe of Suetonius (13) with 


printed (ſeparately, notes, and his critical obſervations on divers authors, 


and incorporated are not inſerted there. Theſe obſervations are divided 
in the Vartorum - 
elitions, even in into two books, and have been ſeveral times printed, and 
that of Paris particularly at Venice 1508 in fol. Badius inſerted 
printed by Sebaſ- them in a collection of books of that kind in 1511. 
=_ R Gruter inſerted them in the firſt volume of his The/au- 
Toro info". rus (14). For the reſt, thole who rank the Enneades 
(14) See Toppi, of our author among the books printed ſoon after the 
ub1 ſupra, invention of printing, are groſly miſtaken. Mr. 
Beughem mentions an edition of this work printed at 


9 ary Mentz in 1442. Sabellicus, Hiflorie Enneades ſep- 


graph, page 150, em (15). It is true he doubts of it: but he ſhould po- 


Auguſtin Barbadigo, Doge of Venice, who as not advan- 


: Philip him fay ſo. 


ſitively have declared it to be a falſity; for Sabellicus in 
1442 was not ſeven years of age ; and when he publiſhed 
theſe fixty three books of his Hiſtory, he dedicated them to 


ced to the dignity till 1486 (16). | (lis) Chevill 
[F] He recommended the printing of a manuſcript. 012 de , Am- 


. » » Egnatius . . . . was blamed.] Here is the d e | 


vet ] | „21. 
title of that work (17). Marci AN xTONII Coccn 1 


SaBELLICI de omnium gentium omniumgque ſeculorum in- (15) 1 have th 


fignibus memoriaque dignis fadtis & dictis exemplorum Baſil edition of 
libri X. Quæ ad vitæ mores, prudentiam ſapientiamue 547 in 40» 
comparandam conducunt plurimum. Idcireo quum omni- 

bus, qui illo libero beatoque literarum ocio perfruuntur, tum 


vero imprimis qui vel aaoleſcentiam in ſcholis, vel po- 


pulum in concionibus docent, utiliſſima ſunt (F a). 


[S) I know not whether the Bafil edition in 8vo 
1541 has preſerved the date of Egnatius's preface. 
In my edition, which is that of Straſburg in 4to large 
paper, 1518, this preſace is dated on the laſt of De- 
cember 1508. The title of the book is, Marci An- 
tonii Coccii Sabellici Exemplorum Libri decem, ordine, ele- 
gantia, ut utilitate praſtantiſſimi: Ad Chriſtianæ pieta- 


tis augmentum & decus. CRIT. RE. ] 


No book ever deſerved ſo much as this, that the fol- 
lowing thought of Pliny ſhould be applied to it: In- 
ſcriptiones propter quas vadimonium deſeri poſſit. At 
cum intraveris, dii deeque quam mbhil in medio inve- 
nies (18) ! i. e. The inſcriptions are ſuch, that one (18) Plinius, in 


might forfeit a recognizance for them: but when 47% Natur, 


* you enter, good Gods! how empty we find all att 
« within.” This work is repreſented to us as one 
very uſeful to all ſtudents, but eſpecially to all who 
teach ſchool, and Preachers. I believe indeed, that it 


may be ſerviceable to thole, who have occaſion to dic- 


tate themes to young ſcholars. Let us ſay ſomething 
of Egnatius who publiſhed it. His conduct was thought 
ſtrange; ſome blamed him for inconſtancy, under pre- 
tence that there had been a long enmity between him 
and the deceaſoad. They were diſpleaſed that he ſhould 
lay aſide his reſentment, and become a friend to Sa- 
bellicus by taking care of his manuſcript. Others pre- 
tended, that he publiſhed it out of the hatred which 
he ſtill retained to Sabellicus, and that he knew well 
enough that the printing of ſuch a book would blemiſh 
the author's reputation. He juſtified himſelf in a pre- 
face (19). He maintains, that conſtancy does not re- (19) Preſixed to 
quire that a man ſhould keep up an immortal hatred ; Sabellicus's book. 
and that nothing is more reaſonable than to break thro! | 
the ſlavery of the paſſions. He adds, that unleſs one 
had an heart of braſs, one could not but be ſoftened by 
the entreaties of that dying man; and that for his 
part he was ſo greatly affected by them, that he was 
incapable of refuſing the good office, which was re- 
queſted of him in favour of the manuſcript. He will 
repreſent his own thought better himſelf. Nos vero 
cum aliis honeſtiſſimis caufis adducti, & prius Sabellicum 
funebri laudatione proſecuti ſumus, & nunc pro wviril® opus 
hoc emendavimus. Cujus editionem mihi ad ſe accerſits, 
& gratam recordationem pietatis in ſe Michaelis Trivi- 
ſani Nicolai filit, qui ſub eo non parvo tempore merut- 


rat, quique opus hoc lituris plenum exſcribendum curarat, 


commendavit, ut tam obſtinatum, tam durum, tam deni- 

que ferreum e putem neminem, quem ſuprema illa vox 

moribundi hominis, atque adeo ab omni ſuſpicione immu- 

nis, non emolliſſet: me certe adeo;emolliit, ut nibil pro hu- 

manitatis jure negare homini præ ſertim jam morienti po- 

tuerim, majorem hoc facto laudem à bonis ſperans, quam | 
quicquid de me Amaſinii, & Rabirii iſti recentes oblatrent (20) Egnatiue, 
attendens (20). | 3 Prefat, ſub, fin. 
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Philip de Bergamo his contemporary (g). Moreri has committed ſome miſtakes [ Gj. 


) Jacob. Philippus Bergomas, in Supplements Chronicorum, pag. 435, 436+ edit. Venet. 1506, apud Leonard, Nicodemum, 


An alla Biblieteca Napoletana, yay» 165. 


[G] Moreri has committed ſome miſiales.] I. Sabel- 

licus's native place is not a liitle borough: Leander Al- 

(21) Leand. Al- berti (21) aſſures us, that it is a place ſtrong both with 
IT 2 th reſpect to ſituation, and the works made about it (22); 
res m. ns, and adds, that in the year 1533 Lewis de Gonzaga, 
(22) Coftellum General of the Forces of Clement VII beſieged it, 


nunc eſt cum natu- and was killed there with a canon-ſhot. II. The man- 
ra loci tum opere 


3 was deſcended from the family of the Cocctii, is a very bad 
ES one. Moreri aſſures us, that it 7s very probable, that 
Sabellicus was the ſon of a poor farrier, if we conſider 
only the firname of Coccius, which is not properly to be 
found any where but in the epitaphs, and on the monu- 
ment erefed to him after his death. Who ever reaſoned 
in ſuch a way? The firname of Coccius 1s not to be 
found but in the epitaphs &c. therefore it is very proba- 
ble, that Sabellicus's father was a poor farrier. Here 
is another error in reaſoning. Moreri ſuppoſes, that 
if the firname of Coccius had belonged to the family of 
Sabellicus, he might juſtly be thought to have deſcended 
from the family of the Cocceii. What abſurdity is 
this! Let us add to this two other miſtakes in fact. It 
is certain, that Sabellicus took. during his life the fir- 
name of Coccius, and that the inſcription on his tomb 
was made after his death. He cauſed it to be engraved 


(a) 1 
from the Libra- - f wer” N | 
i2 Breſciara nu. Eſteem by his learning, that Leo X ſent for 


ner, in which thoſe are refuted, who affirm that Sabellicus 


roughs, but at Tivoli, which is an Epiſcopal See. rat, bifturia 
IV. We have of him Hiſtoria Enneadum in eleven books —w— ang 7 7 
from the beginning of the world lo the year 1504. Theſe 7, p91 4 
are Moreri's words, and nothing can be more abſurd; Obſerve, that the 
He had read in Voſlius, that Sabellicus diſtinguiſhed laſt Ennead con- 
himſelf chiefly by his hiſtory of eleven Enneades (23), tas but two 
that is, by an hiſtory divided into eleven Enneades ; a tee has 
and he imagined, that it was an hiſtory divided into he Jivides into 
eleven books, which contained the actions of the En- Decades his H/ 
neades. The reader muſt know, that Sabellicus af- % / Venice. 
fecting to imitate the antients divided his work, not ? Ne "4x 
from ten books to ten books or into Decades (24) as n e 
Livy, but from nine to nine or into Enneades. V. It of the fourth, 
is perverting the ſenſe of Paulus Jovius, and giving a (25) Perhaps the 
wrong judgment of the thing itlelf, to ſay, that the Priaters have o- 
epitaph written by Sabellicus for himſelf, is reaſonable er 


words, and Mo- 
enough, bit modeſt (2 5). reri had written 


Obſerve that many perſons have ſtumbled as well as 4 not very mo- 
Moreri with regard to this paſſage of Voſſius relating to _ _ 
the Enneades. Zeillerus tells us, that Sabellicus is au- (% Martins 


s ; a Zeillerus, de Hiſ- 
thor of the hiſtory of two Enneades, cujus maxime ce- dE oe _ 


lebratur hifloria Enneadum II (26), and Konig ſays, bag. 127. 
that he left eleven books of 'Enneades (27). (27) Konig, Bib- 
| iot h. pag. 712. 


himſelf. III. He did not teach children in dit bo: (x3) Maxine . 
E 


SABEUS (FAUSTUS), born in the country of Breſcia in Italy, gained fo great 


him to Rome to make him Keeper of the 


evamente opert® Vatican Library. He enlarged that Library, having taken ſeveral long and painful 


da Leonardo Ceæx- g 
=ando, Part 1. journies for that purpoſe. 


T his book was 


He was very ill rewarded, and he complained highly of that 
_ p28: 38, 109. diſgrace [A]; but his complaints made no impreſſion upon the minds of four Popes, 


printed at Breſcia WNO retained him in their ſervice. They did not advance him, and gave him occaſion 
in 1685, Ghilini to renew his complaints of the bad ſtate of his affairs. He died at Rome aged eighty 


zando with all years under the Pontificate of Paul IV (a). 


We have ſome books of his writing [BJ. 


theſe particulars. I have taken notice in another place (6) of the ſhare which he had in the firſt edition of (?) ns I 


Arnobius. 


[4] He was very ill rewarded, and he complained 
highly of that diſgrace.) Here are his words in Ita- 
lian, which will ſerve for a proof of this. Di che 

egli agramente fi querela e duole. Il che pure gli jucceſſe 

| ſotto quattro altri Pontefici, quali con multa ſua finiflra 

(1) Leonardo fortuna infelicemente ſervi (1). 1. e. He complains 

Fans" Li- « extremely of this; but his caſe was juſt the ſame 

"wg 28 % under four other Popes, whom he ſerved without 
8 6 the leaſt advantage to his fortune.“ | 

[B] We have ſome books of his writing.) Five books 

of epigrams, which he publiſhed at Rome in 1566, 

and dedicated to Henry II King of France. This de- 


SACRATUS (PAUL), Canon of Ferrara his native place, in the ſixteenth Century, 


of the article 


ARNOBIUS. 


dication was pretty well paid in money and clothes. 

E ne riporto da quella Maefla una collana d' oro, doicento 

ſcudi del ſole, e una giubba di veluto paumazzo. 1. e. 

«© He received from his Majeſty a chain of gold, two 

hundred crowns of the ſun, and a wailtcoat of pur- 

ple velvet.” He wrote a book of Coſmography, 

and had a conſiderable ſhare in the collection, printed _ 

at Francfort in 1580 under the title of Pia Poefis (2) Extrafted 


- Ovidiana : Theſaurus propemodum omnium Fabularum rr 


; 5 Cozzando, bi 
Poeticarum Fauſti Sabæi Brixiani aliorumgue clarorum ſupra: as ads 


wvirorum tam cveterum quam recentiorum epigrammatis Ghilini's Teatro, 
expofutarum (2). | p | tom. 1. pag. 31. 


was one of thoſe who applied themſelves to ſtudy the elegance of the Latin ſtyle. He 
did ſo with ſucceſs, as appears from the letters which he wrote to Paulus Manutius, Ric- 
coboni. Muretus, and ſeveral other learned men, and publiſhed in the year 1579 [A]. 


6a) Paulus Sa- 
cratus, Epiſi. 
Dedicutar. 


He dedicated them to Jamzs Sack Arus his brother, Biſhop of Carpentras. He had 
ſpent ſeveral years in his ſtudies at Padua, and in his travels (a). We find at the end of 
his letters two ſhort diſcourſes, which ſerve as an apology for two Prelates, who contrary 


to cuſtom had written their mandates in the vulgar tongue; which they had done, be- 


4 cauſe moſt of the Eccleſiaſtics of their dioceſe did not underſtand Latin. 
(5) See remark Other books (5), and died at the age of ſeventy five [B]. 


He wrote ſome ( See Sacratus's 


5x able Letters, lib. 1. 
James Sadolet Biſhop of Car- pag. w. va 14 


[4] pentras and Cardinal, who was his uncle by the mother's fide (c), had taken the pains to 3 


inſtruct him. 


4] His letters . . which he publiſhed in the year 


1597.] I have not ſeen this edition ; that which I 
make uſe of was printed at Lyons 1581 in 169. There 
was another at Cologne 1583. See Morhof's Poly- 


(1) Lib. 1. cap, hiftor (1). Sacratus's other works are Super Geneſim li- 


EP 399) ber unuss In P/almos Dawidis liber unus. In Epiſto- 
lam Canonicam B. Jacobi Apoſtoli liber unus. See Ap- 

() Obſerve that 

this book had 


parato de gli Huomini illuſtri della Citta di Ferrara, | 

written by Agoſtino Superbi da Ferrara (2). (2) Pag. 16. 
LB] Died at the age of ſeventy fe. This is men- 

tioned (3) in the epitaph upon his tomb erected in the (3} 1bid- 

Cathedral of Ferrara by the Biſhop of Carpentras' his 

brother. It does not inform us what year he died: 

this neglect is very remarkable. | 


SADEUR (JAMES) author of a new Voyage into Terra Auſtralis printed in 1692 (a). (5) Avantures de 


been before prine- His father's name () was James Sadeur, and his mother's Guillemette Itin ; both of them were 79 Sadr, 


ed at Venice 


pag. 2. Dutch 


64 bs natroes of Chatillon upon the Bar, of the a of Rethel in Champaigne, and went and edit. 1692, in 


Vol. IX. 


ſettled 7% 


8 


(4) Pag. 92. 
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ſettled in America; but after nine or ten months ſtay at Port- Rayal, they embarked to 
return to France April the 25th 1603. The wife, fifteen days after they took ſhipping, 


was brought to bed of a boy, who is the ſubject of this article. The father and mother 
periſhed near Cape di Finiſterre, where their ſhip run a-ground ; the child was ſaved as 


te) The Coun- 
teſs of Villafran- 


it were miraculouſly, and given to an inhabitant of this coaſt; and being again ſaved 
from another ſhipwreck, he was received into the family of a Portugueſe Lady (c), with 


„„ whoſe ſon he ſtudied, He was taken by the pirates in the year 1623. He was very 
near periſhing by a third ſhipwreck, but was ſaved by a ſhip which was failing to the 

Indies; and he ſuffered a fourth ſhipwreck which gave him an opportunity, through a 

variety of accidents which no body is obliged to believe, to land on Terra Auſtralis. 

The manner in which he tells us that he did this, and overcame the wild beaſts which 


wanted to tear him to pieces, and at laſt left this country after having lived there two 
and thirty years (d), and arrived at Madagaſcar, is ſo very ſtrange, that I do not think 


there are any fictions more groteſque in Arioſto or Amadis. Beſides it is not upon the 

foot of a real perſon and a true hiſtory, that I mention here James Sadeur and his voyage 

to Terra Auſtralis; I ſpeak of him only becauſe I had mentioned him in my article of 

Adam, and in order to give a Supplement to the Chimeras of Antoinette Bourignon 3 

for the reader muſt know, that James Sadeur, who calls himfelf an hermaphrodite, tells 

us, that it was this which ſaved him from death in a country, where every perſon has 

4 both ſexes, and all the men of our continent are treated as fea-monſters, to whom no 

0% Pag. 147- quarter is given (e). All the Auſtralians, ſays he (F), have both ſexes ; and if it happens 
8 that an infant be born but with one, they ſtrangle it as a monſter. He does not explain very 
% Per 59, 62 clearly the manner in which they generate [A]; but he lets us plainly underſtand (g), 
3 that children grow in their. bowels as fruits upon trees [B]; (H) that they live without feeling 
(z) Pag.g9z% any animal ardours of Iuſt towards each other ; that they cannot hear of them without hor- 


(b) Pag. 69. vor; that their love has nothing carnal er brutal in it; that they are intirely ſufficient for — 


themſelves ; and that they want nothing to be happy and live content. In ſhort the argu- 
ments, with which he furniſhes an old Auftralian, ſuppoſe, that every individual is the 
only and total cauſe of the children, which he brings into the world. He introduces 
(5) Pag. 21. him (i) urging objections againſt the generation which depends on two perſons, one of 
3 whom is the father, and the other the mother. The old man concludes, that without 
both ſexes man could not be perfect or entire: he concludes it, I ſay, from this, that the 


A] The manner, in which they generate.) He 
tells us, that ** all the time he was among them, 
«* he could not come to the knowledge how genera- 


(I) Avantures de e tion was performed there (1) ; and thar they have 


Faques Sadeur, « 


eee ſo great an averſion to every thing, that relates to 
hd fol , 0 


« the firſt beginnings of life, that a year or two after 
his arrival two Auſtralians having heard him ſay 
| * ſomething about it, left him with as much horror, 
(2) Pag. 91. « ag if hoes committed ſome crime (2).” | 

| LB] 4s fruits upon trees.) I have quoted in another 

(3) In the re- place (3) a paſſage from Antoinette Bourignon (4), 
_ 105 of the where the ſays, that . fin has defaced in men the work 
wi nl * of God; and that inſtead of being men as they 
| “ ought to be, they are become monſters in nature, 

(4) Preface to * divided into two imperfect ſexes, 1 of pro- 
the New Hea- «© ducing their like alone, as trees and plants are pro- 
mn. « duced, which in this reſpe& are more perfe& than 

«©, men or women, who are incapable of producing 

alone, without the conjunction ofanother, and without 

pain and miſery.” If you except the conſequences of 
fin, the doctrine of that woman and that of the Au- 
ſtralian Philoſopher are as like each other as two drops 
of water. I am ſurprized, that they neither of them 

conſidered, that their pretended ſuperiority of plants a- 

bove man with regard to the faculty of generation, is 

a falſe ſuppoſition ; for it is very true, that every plant 

produces its grain, its fruit, its ſeed, independently 

of another plant of a different ſex; but it is not 
true, that it produces another plant in itſelf, and by 
itlelf. What has it then more than man ? Is it that 
man does not produce in himſelf, and without the con- 
currence of the other ſex, the male ſeed, which is as 
it were the grain or kernel in plants, whence ariſes 
another individual? Yes, it will be ſaid, but without 
the conjunction with the other ſex, this other indivi- 
dual will not proceed from the male feed. I re- 
ply, do you think that the ſeed of plants has no 
occaſion to be received into a matrix in order to 


become a plant ? Is it not neceſlary, that it ſhould 


be received into the earth? Is not this as great, tho? 
not ſo delightful a dependence upon another, as that 
which you, Mrs. Bourignon, and you, james Sadeur, 
find on the other fide ? It is certain, that according to 
their hypotheſis, the perſect ſtate of man would not 
be like that of a plant in this reſpect; man would 


unity 


produce in himſelf and by his ſingle power, not 


ſomething from which to make another man in ano- 

ther ſubje&, but another man. A plant does not do 
thus ; it produces in itſelf ſomething, from which the 

earth produces another plant. I remember upon this 

occaſion to have read the following verſes : | 


Fai ven wif ſans fantoſme 
Un jeune moyne avoir 

Membre de femme & d homme 

Et enfant concepwoir | 

Par luy ſeul en luy meſmes 

Engenarer, enfanter 

Comme font aultres femmes 


Sans oultilx emprunter (5). (5) Lei Faiz 


Did de few 


de bonne memoire 


i.e. „ I ſaw a young friar, who had both ſexes, and Jean Moline, 


s begot, conceived, and was brought to bed, by him- folio 229 verſo of 


« ſelf, without borrowing the leaſt aſſiſtance of any the Paris edit. 
„ other.” ; | 1540 in 8 vo. 


| a Du Verdier, pa 
x Page 
Theſe verſes are taken from a poem of John ger 728. of his Bib« 


entitled, Recollection des merweilles advenues en notre liotbegue Fran- 
temps. Here is an hermaphrodite more remarkable goiſe quotes theſe 
even than that mentioned by Monſieur de Beauval in verſes, but not 


his Hiſtoire des Ouvrages des Savens (6). One might according to the 


original ortho- 


apply to him the words uſed concerning the Porcu- graphy. 


pine, ſegue jaculo, ſeſe pharetra, ſeſe utitur arcu; 1. e. 


* he was his own bow, arrows, and quiver.” Vo. (6) For Novem- 


ſius's hypotheſis does not extend ſo far. Hermaphro- ber 1692, pag. 
diti ut plurimum were ſunt mulieres non diſcrepantes d 5 
ceteris niſi excefſu membri quo viros imitantur, quogue 
omnia ea que wiri peragunt non in ſuum tantum, ſed & 
virilem quoque ſexum prodigioſam frangendo wenerem, ut 
merito Seneca epiſt. 95. de illis dixerit, Dii illas deæ- 
que malc perdant, adeo perverſum commentz genus 
impudicitiæ, viros ineunt (7). 1. e. Hermaphrodites (7) Iſaacus Voſ- 
„are generally real women, who differ from the reſt us, Comment. in 
of their ſex only in the prominency of the member, Catul. pag. 287. 
« with which they imitate men, and by which they 

«« perform all that men do, exerciſing their monitrous 

*« luſt not only upon their own ſex, but upon the male, 

* ſo that Seneca in his g5th epiſtle juſtly ſays of them, 

« May all the Gods and Goddeſſes deſtroy them, wha ba- 

« wing invented an unnatural kind of uncleanneſs, abuſe 

« the bodies of the men.” | 5 
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(4) Pag. 69+ 


not 


SA | 


unity of the ſex requires the conjunction of another ſex for generation. Sadeur compre- 
hended thoſe principles, and their conſequences ſo well, that to ſhew he did ſo, he makes 
uſe of theſe words (): I refleded upon the Sovereign Being*s manner of atting ; 1 ſaw 
Plainly, that a creature could not better reſemble bim than by acting ſingly like him in its 
productions, and that an ation done by the concurrence of two perſons could not be ſo perfect 
48 thoſe which. are done by one and the ſame perſon, Here we fee the people of Terra 
Auſtralis are of the fame principles of Mrs. Bourignon ; and one would be inclined to 
believe, that James Sadeur, whoever he was, deſigned to infinuate, that theſe people did 
deſcend from Adam [C], but from an Hermaphrodite, who did not fall like him 


it 


from the {tate of innocence. This artifice would have been well enough imagined to 

4 elude the vigilance of the cenfors of baoks, and to prevent the difficulties of obtaining a 
E | _ privilege, in caſe one had an inclination to try the fortune of a Pre-adamitical Syſtem [D]. 
8 f Peyrere had made uſe of this device, he would have faved himſelf from a great deal of 


ment w 
Morhof paſſes 


upon it bag. 75- Obſerve by the by 
of his Foy2/w: Auſtralians [EZ]. 
| "RR 


But we mult not credit the whole ſtory of John Moli- 
net. This Monk did not get himſelf with chiid ; he 
was not himſelf alone agent and patient at the fame 
time. I cannot tell whether he was puniſhed ; I have 
only heard that he was delivered up to juſtice, and kept 

_ confined till he was brought to bed. Read the follow- 
ing paſſage of the ſcandalous Chronicle of Lewis XI. 
In the ſaid year 1478 it happened in the country 
« of Auvergne, that in a Monaftery of black Friars, 
belonging to the Cardinal of Bourbon, there was 
- „ a Monk, who had both fexes, and employed each 
5 © of them in ſuch a manner that he became preg- 
35 | © nant; for which reaſon he was ſeized, and delivered 
5 <« up to juſtice, and confined till he was brought to 

. 9 bed, that he might afterwards be treated as the Magi- 
_  - « ſtrates ſhould think proper.” What a oe OE is it 
8 (8) Chronigue not to relate the conſequences of this impriſonment (8) 


| Scandaleuſe de [C] That theſe people did not defeend from Adam.] 
3 He afcribes to them ſeveral things, which are peculiar 
m. 386. See alſo 


| in wt aſhamed of 
Robert Gaguin, to 2 ſtate of innocence, as that they are not aſhamed of 


Hiſt. de France, 
lib. 10. fol. m. 
280. werſs. He 

ſays, that this 

happened at a 

convent at Iſſoire 


cordial aſtection, never quarrel, know no diſtinction 
of property, have every thing in common with a 
wonderful fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs (9), are 
born without _- pain (10), never feel any moti- 


in Auvergne. on of uncleannels, are ftrong, robuſt, and vigorous, 
their health being never a d by the leaſt diſ- 
(9) Pag. 60. order; and are very little ſolicitous about this 


follow, and which they breath after (11). It is true, 
they are not orthodox with reſpeR to their notion of 
| eternal happineſs ; for, according to them, it does not 

f11) Pag. 69. conſiſt in the beatific viſion, but in the privation of a 
| W particular and individual ſtate of exiſtence; they fay, 


(10) Pag. 93+ 


that, after death, we exiſt only in general in an uni 


| verſal genius, which communicates itſelf by parts 
t * 155 to every particular, and has the power, when an 
| * animal dies, to preſerve it till it be communicated 


= 1 : to another, So that this genius is extinguiſhed at 


* the death of that animal, without however being 
«« deſtroyed, fince it only waits for new organs and 
the diſpoſition of a new machine in order to be re- 
«« vived (12).“ This is as abſurd a Jargon as the no- 
tion of ſome Philoſophers concerning the foul cf the 
world. Sadeur repreſents theſe people as ſomewhat 
| free with regard to Religion; they only ** adore the 


a 
. 


1 { 2) Paz: 90. 
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him; they imagine that it is offending him in the 
* molt ſenſible manner, to make his divine perfec- 
tions the ſubject of their converſations ; fo that one 
may ſay, that their great Religion is not to ſpeak 
of it (13),” 'This does not reliſh of the ſtate of inno- 
cence ; man ought to glorify his Creator in word as 


* 
* 


* 
* 


(13) Pag. 83. 


well as in thought; and it is to no * 4 to alledge, 
1 as the old Auſtralian did to Sadeur, that we run the 
4 riſque of ſpeaking of God otherwife than we ought, 
7. 


when we venture to ſpeak of him; for this would 
| Prove too much, and mult oblige us never to think of 

the incomprehenſible Being. Flere is what we find 
upon this ſubje& in the book of this pretended travel- 
ler. He had obſerved to his old man (14), that in 
Europe God is © the ſubje& of the moſt agreeable 
and moſt neceſſary converſations z and upon the que- 
tion put to bim, whether the reaſonings concerning 


(14) Pag. 88. 


(1) S thejudg- trouble. Cyrano Bergerac has employed it a little in his Voyages to the Moon and Sun. 
The author of the Hiſtory of the Sevarambians (1) did not neglect this artifice. 


their nakedneſs, that they love one another with a 


life in compariſon of the eternal bliſs, which is to 


incomprehenſible Being without ever ſpeaking of 


Let us 


„that the author of Religio Medici had ſomething of the tafte of the 
I ſhall occaſionally explain here more exactly than I have done elſe- 


where 


* this incomprehenſible Being were all alike, h own- 
ed frankly, that the ſentiments of people were ex- 
tremely divided with regard to the concluſions, which 
every one drew frequently from the fame principles ; 
which occaſioned many warm diſputes, whence 
often aroſe moſt inveterate hatreds, and ſometimes 
bloody wars, and other conſequences no leſs fatal. 
The good old man, continues he, replied very natu- 


rally, that if I had anſwered differently, he ſhould have 


* ſaid no more, and have had the utmoſt contempt for 
me, being, ſaid be, well aſſured, that men cannot 
< ſpeak of a thing incomprehenſible, without having 
very different and even directly contrary opinions. 
One muſt be blind, added he, to be ignorant of a 
“ firſt cauſe; but one muſt be infinite as he is to be 
able to ſpeak juſtly of him; for fince we own that 
** heis incomprehenſible, it follows, that we can ſpeak 
* of him only by conjecture, and that all that we can 
„ {ay may gratify the curious, but not ſatisfy rational 
„ men. And we chooſe rather to be abſolutely ſilent, 
than to run the riſque of venting a great many fal- 
* fities concerning his nature.” There is ſomething 
ſo plauſible in theſe words, that a gentleman aſſured 
me, that having read them to his footman, and aſked 


him, What do you ſay, Le Fleur? he received this 


anſwer, Faith, Sir, this old man was no fool ; 1 wifh I 
was like him, I ſhould be a very wiſe man. | | 

[DJ] A Pre-adamitical Syſtem.) Sadeur tells us (15), (15) Pa 117. 
that the Auſtralians © reckon above twelve thouſand 
* revolutions of the ſolſtices fince the beginning of 
their commonwealth ; and that they derive their 
< origin from a divinity, who with one breath pro- 
* duced three men, from whom all others are ſprung ; 
„that they repreſent the Europeans as having begun 
*« five thouſand revolutions after them; and that the 
origin, which they aſcribe to them, is abſolutely 
ridiculous ; for they ſay, that a ſerpent of an im- 
| meaſurable bulk and amphibious nature falling upon 

a woman who was aſleep, and enjoying her without 
doing her any other miſchief, the woman waked at 
„ the end of the action, which ſtruck her with ſo 
* much horror, that ſhe threw herſelf into the ſea ;” 
the ſerpent carried her to a neighbouring iſland, where 
ſhe repented of her deſpair, and was delivered of two 
children, one male, the other female, which ſhewed 
ſo many ſigns, of malice, that their mother became 
inconſolable. The ſerpent perceived her ſorrow, and 
tet her know by ſigns, that he would convey her back 
to her own country, if ſhe thought proper. He did 
ſo, and then went back to the two little ones, which 
coupled and 3 Might not one ſay, that | 
this is a forry alluſion to the fable of ſome heretics (16) Archontict, 
(16), that the ſerpent, who tempted Eve, impregnated d Epiphan. 
her with two children (17) ? Hereſ. 40. 

[E] The author of Religio Medici had ſomething of (15) See the re- 
the taſte of the Auſtralians.) I could be content, mark [3] of the 
% ſays he (18), that we might procreate like trees, with- article EVE. 
out conjunction, or that there were any way to per- (18) Sir Tho. 
«« petuate the world without this trivial and vulgar Brown's Religio 
« way of coition. It is the fooliſheſt act a wiſe man Madicl, Part 2. 
„ commits in all bis life; nor is there any thing that 164 9. Pg: 103, 
« will more deject his imagination cooled when he don 164 z. 5 
«« ſhall conſider what an odd and unworthy piece of 
« folly he hath committed. I ſpeak not in prejudice, * 

«6 nor 


11 848 


) (7) In the arti- where (m) what relates to the Platonic Androgynes [F ]. M 
| 2 who When this article was read at Geneva, a perſon there, for whom I have an infinite 
| eſteem, did me the honour to ſend me a Memoir, which will be inſerted below. The 


reader 


* 
| 
1 
1 
. 
N | 


&« nor am averſe from that ſweet ſex, but naturally who were double (23). Thoſe, who are deſirous of (23) Extracted 
% amorous of all that is beautiful. I can look a whole ſeeing ſome reflections on Euſebius's (24) aſſertion that from Plato, ubi 
% day with delight upon an handſome picture, though Plato borrowed from Moſes this notion of Androgy- Age. Page 1185, 
« it be but of an horſe.” The writer of the notes on nes, may conſult the commentary of Lewis le Roi 7 | 
this book of Sir Thomas Browne obſerves, that the (25). He owns (26), that Mercerus and Duinquarbortas, (24) De Præpa- 
follies, which his Author ſpeaks of, being neceſſary to the King's Profeſſors in Hebrew, greatly aſſiſted bim in rat. Ewvangel, 
mankind, it wag fit that men ſhould be ſtrongly in- that paſſage. He finds that Marſilius Fcinus is often lib. 12. cap. 7. 
clined to them/ Er fi rea? ineptias illas ac nugas, miſtaken, of It would be loſing time, ſays he (27), 
guas vir cum uliere agit, quoties fœminea voluptate uti to criticiſe on him in all the places wherein he has 
decrevit, conſidlremus, nibil ſtullius fingi poſſe reperiemus: * 


» ar 


— * a _ 
r RIOT PIERSITTERT 


(25) Ludovicus 
Regius. He was 
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410) Annotata ad nugas ac voluptates eſſe voluit (19). He cites ſome paſ- 


Sed ob liberorum procreandorum neceſſitatem, humanique 
generis conſervationem, Deus proclives nos ad ejuſmodi 


** ther to return him thanks for the pains, which he 


voluntarily undertook, in order to aſſiſt poſterity, 


by correCting as far as he was able the old verſion, 


blundered in his tranſlation of Plato ; we ought ra- Regius Profeſſor 


at Paris, and 
tranſlated into 


, French ſeveral 


8 Dialogues of Pla- 
Religion. Medici, ſages of St. Auguſtin, in which things are carried to * and to endeayour to ſupply his defects without any , and long 
* a little exceſs ; for we find it there àſſerted not only * heat . . . (28). The honeſt gentleman was not * the Feaft, 
that the ſoul is degraded and dethroned by ſuch ca- © converſant in Greek or Latin, and has blundered in- C nnd 


reſles ; and that the wiſe man is not obliged to mar- 


ry, and that thoſe who do ſo deſerve rather to be ad- 
mired than imitated ; but likewiſe that the duty, which 
married perſons pay each other without a motive of 
procreation, is a venial fin. Conjugalis concubitus gene- 
randi gratia non habet culpam : concupiſcentiæ vero ſa- 
tiandæ, ſed tamen cum conjuge propter f dem thori wve- 
nialem habet culpam : adulterium verò five fornicatio le- 


| talem habet culpam : ac propter hoc melior eft quidem 


ab omni concubitu continentia, quam wel ipſe matrimo- 
nialis concubitus, que fit cauſa gignendi. Hæc habet 
Auguſt. in lib. de bono conjugal. c. G. in Soliloquits c. 
10. Si, inquit, ad efficinm pertinet ſapientis ( quod non- 
dum comperi ) dare operam liberis, quiſquis hujus rei ta- 
men gralia concumbit, mirandus mihi wideri poteſt, at 


finitely in tranſlating this author; eſpecially in ſuch 
points, as depended on the knowledge of antiquity 
* and nature. 1 have conferred about it with the 
** Biſhop of Montpellier and Meſſieurs Turnebus and 
Goupil, the King's Profeſſors, every one of whom have 
given me all the aſſiſtance in their power.” This 


Biſhop of Montpellier is he, whom he commends in 


fol. 50, in theſe words : ** Being in doubt about the 
« ſenſe of this paſſage, I communicated it to Meflire 
„Giles Peliſſier Biſhop of Montpellier, a man of 


great judgment in the abſtruſe parts of good authors, 


«« eſpecially in the obſervation and judgment of na- 
tural things, in which he is as converſant as any 
6 prion ever was ſince the time of the ancients. 

e very kindly aſſiſted me in this paſſage and all 


Commentary to 
it. 


(26) Fol. 45. 


Paris edit. 1559 


in 4to. 


(27) Fol. 51. 


(28) Fol. 52. 


(20) Ibid. wero imitandus nullo modo (20). The ſame Commentator others, which I conſulted him about.” To divert 
upon occaſion of theſe words of St. Thomas Browne, /t is his reader he inſerts a Poem, which deſerves to be 
the fooliſheft act a wiſe man commits in all his life, in- read. After theſe long and tedious expoſitions of a BY 
troduces the authority of St. Auguſtin. Hinc Auguſtin. ** paſlage of ſuch importance, /ays he (29), before I pro- (29) Fol. 53+ 
in libro ſoliliguiorum cap. 10. Nibil, inquit, e ſentio, ** ceed, I will inſert a poem, which was written for- 
quod magis ex arge dejiciat animum virilem, quam blan- *©* merly upon the Androgyne by Anthony Heroet, 

| dimenta feminea, corporumque ille contaftus, fine quo ©* now Biſhop of Digne, and addreſſed to the late 

(21) Ibid. uxor haberi non poteſt (21). i. e. Hence St. Auguſ- ** King Francis, the patron of learning. I do this 


(22) Plato, in 


Convivio, pag. m. th 
1185. 


„ tin in the 1o0th chapter of his So/i/oquies ſays, I 
find that nothing ſo much degrades the ſoul of man 
from its ſuperior rank, as thoſe female careſſes and 
« that contact of bodies, which are eſſential to ma- 

„ trimony.“ | | | 
[F] I fall. ... 
abhat relates to the Platonic Androgynes.] Plato ſuppo- 

| ſes, that at the beginning of the world there were three 
ſorts of men ; ſome only males, others only females, 
and others both male and female. Theſe laſt are An- 


drogy nes. Each individual of theſe three ſpecies had 
four arms and four feet, two faces turned towards each 


other, and placed on the ſame neck, four ears, two 


privy parts, and ſo of the reſt. They walked upright ; | 


but when they wanted to go faſter, they were liable 
to tumble heels over head. They were robuſt and 
bold, ſo that they attempted to war upon the Gods. 
The Court of Heaven held a council upon this affair, 
but came to no reſolution ; for to exterminate man- 
kind, as they had done the Giants, was not for the ad- 
vantage of the Gods. Who would after this offer to 
them incenſe and ſacrifices ? Ai iH yep æbreg x 76 
liz r a rd Ad pαον Y x? Eætincto homi- 
num genere humanus deorum cultus veneratiogue periret 
(22). On the other hand it was not proper to ſuffer 
e boldneſs and inſolence of men. Jupiter thus cut 


the knot ; he divided all of them into two; but a 


great inconvenience aroſe from this, for each half en- 
deavoured to reunite itſelf to the other, and when 
they met, they embraced ſo tenderly and with ſuch 
pleaſure, that they could not reſolve to ſeparate, and fo 
died of hunger. Jupiter remedied this diſorder ; be tranſ- 
poſed their natural parts, and made the pleaſure of their 
embraces ceaſe after a certain time, ſo that each might go 
and follow their own affairs. Plato adds, that the males, 
who are one half of an Androgyne, are extremely given 
to women ; and the females, who are one half of an 
Androgyne, are prodigiouſly fond of men. He pre- 
tends, that the females, who love other females with 
out regarding men, are one half of thoſe ancient females, 


who were double; and that the males, who are in- 


clined to love males, are one half of the ancient males, 
1 | 


. explain more exattly . 


«« for the refreſhment of the reader. I the more rea- 
« dily inſert this piece, as well on account of its 
„elegance, as to revive the memory of the friend- 
« ſhip and familiarity, which I had with the author, 


« man of great prudence and learning, with whom 
« he generally was (30). It is true, that he has not 
&« followed Plato, as every one will perceive by com- 
«« paring them; but he has treated the ſubject poeti- 
« cally, by retrenching and adding what he thought 
« proper.” The poem begins thus: | 


Au premier aage que que le monde viwoit 
. D'herbe, de gland: trois ſortes y avoit 
 D'hommes, les deux tels qu'ilæ ſont maintenant, 
Et Pautre double eftoit, Sentretenant | 
En ſemblement tant maſie que femelle. 
11 faut penſer, que la fagon fut belle : 
Car le grand Dieu qui viœre les fai ſoit, 
Faitz les avoit, & bien iy congnoiſſoit. 
De quatre bras, quatre pied, & deux teſtes 
Eftoyent formex ces raiſonnables beſles. 
La reſie vaut mieux, pen ſee que ditte, 
Et ſe werroit pluſtoſi peinte qu'eſcrite. 
Chacun eſtoit de fon corps tant ayſe, 
Du'en ſe tournant il ſe trouvait baiſe : 
En eſtendant ſes bras, on Lembraſſoit: 
Joulant penſer, on le contrepenſoit : 
En ſay woyoit tout ce qu'il wouldit weoir, 
En foy trouvoit ce qu'il falloit avoir: 
| Famats en lieu ſes pieds portex ne Peuſſent, 
Que quand & luy ſes paſſetemps ne feuſſent. 
Si de ſon bien luy plaiſeit mal uſer, 
Facile efloit envers ſay Vexcuſer. 
De luy weſtoit fait ne raport, ny comple, 
Ne congnoifſoit honneftett, ny honte. 
Si de fon cœur ſortoyent ſamples defirs, 
1] y entroit tant de doubles plaifirs, 
Wen y penſant chacun eft incitt 
A maintenir, que la felicitt 


Fut de tel temps, & lie ſiecle dart. 


when I attended at Court the Chancellor Olivier, a 


(30) La Croix 
du Maine, fays 
that Heroet was 


a native of Paris, 
and related to 
the Chancellor 
Olivier. 
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reader will find there, that a Franciſcan Monk, who quitted his order, is the author of 
this pretended voyage to Terra Auſtralis [G]. I am ſurprized, that Mr. Couſin, who 
with all the gravity which is peculiar to him, has given in the Fournal des Savans () 
an extract of theſe chimerical adventures of James Sadeur, did not know of the edition 
of Vannes in 1676. He thought that of Paris printed by Barbin in 1692 was the firſt. 


j. e. In the firſt age, when mankind lived of 
„ herbs and acorns, there were three ſorts of men; 
« 'two of them were ſuch as exiſt now; and the other 
% was double, being both ſexes in one. We mult 
„ think, that this is an admirable conſtitution, for 
were the workmanſhip of God. 'Theſe rea- 
4% {onable animals had four arms, four feet, and two 
« heads ; the reſt is better conceived than expreſſed, 
« better deſcribed in painting than words. Each of 
« them was ſo advantageouſly formed in his body, 
„ that when he turned round he found himſelf kiſſed; 
« when he ſtretched his arms, he was embraced ; 
« when he thought, he met with a counter-thought ; 
„ in himſelf he ſaw all that he wanted to ſee, and 
„ had all that he wanted to have: where-ever he 
«< went he carried his amuſements about with him. 


If he made a bad uſe of his goods, he could eaſily 


« excuſe himſelf to himſelf. He was not obliged to 
„give an account to any other perſon, and knew 
** nothing of decency or ſhame. If ſimple deſires ſprung 
«© up in his heart, ſo many double pleaſures entered, 
« that any man, who conſiders them, would be in- 
« clined to affirm, that happineſs was peculiar to that 
e time, and that it was the golden age.” | 


[G 4 memoir . . . in which the reader will find, 


that a Franciſcan Monk, who guitted his order, is the 
author of this pretended voyage to Terra Auſtralis.] 


Here is what was written to ine from Geneva March 
the 23d 1697. *© You will not be diſpleaſed, that I 
« inform you of the true author of the relation of 
« Terra Auftralis, which was publiſhed under the 
« name of James Sadeur, and which you mention. His 


name was Gabriel Foigni, and he was a Franciſcan in 


« 2 Convent in Lorraine where he was born; he came 


into theſe parts about the year 1667, and embraced 


our religion; notwithſtanding he led always an ir- 
« regular life. At firſt he ſettled in a little town of 
« Morges, where he was Chantor of the Church ; but 


one day going to ſing after a fit of debauchery, he 


„ committed ſuch indecencizs in the Church, that he 


« was turned out. Thence he came hither, where to 


* ſupport himſelf he went from houſe to houſe, 


« teaching young ſcholars Grammar, Geography, &c. 
« and the French tongue to the Germans. He married 
« after ſome time a young woman of the dregs of the 


people, who had not the character of being ſo mo- 


_ (1) Hujus Simo- 


nis Juſli diſci- 

us ac in cathbe- 
dra Synedrali ſuc- 
ceſſor fuit Anti- 
ganus Sochæus. 
John Helvicus 
Willemerus, in 
Differtat. Philo- 
logica de Sad du- 
cæis, page 23. 
edit. Wittemb. 
1680. 


(2) Lightfoot, 
ar. Hebraic. in 
Matth. 3. p. 236. 
edit. Carpz. apud 
Johan. Helv:c. 
Willemer. ub: 


of the Prophets Zachariah and Malachi. 


« deft as Lucretia. He afterwards betook himſelf to 


13 


e the publiſhing little books; and among the reſt an 


«© Almanack every year under the name of the Great 


„ Garantus, Which was generally full of faults with re- 


«c gard to the computation of time; a ſet of cards for 


«© heraldry ; and Marot's and Beza's pſalms, with a 


* prayer of his compoſing at the end of every pſalm, 
„which only contained very flat compliments to the 
% Deity. At laſt, relations of travels being much in 
„ faſhion at that time, he crowned his works with his 
% Auſtralis, as he calls it. He publiſhed it privately 


** at the end of the year 1676. Our Clergy, who thought 


* they had diſcovered in that book ſeveral things con- 
«© trary to the holy ſcriptures, and ſeveral obſcenities, 
«© called before them the Printer, who declared that 


cc 


«+ Foigni had furniſhed them with the manuſcript. 
The latter appearing, maintained confidently, that 


„James Sadeur was the real author, and that the copy 


„had been ſent to him from Bourdeaux, but at laſt 
«© being carried beſore the Magiſtrate, he confeſſed, 
when he was preſſed by a ſtrict examination, that 
himſelf wrote the book, in order to get ſome mo- 
ney, and that James Sadeur was a fictitious name: 
by way of puniſhment he was ordered to leave the 
city with his family; but ſome German Gentlemen, 
to whom he taught the French language, having in- 
terceded for him, he was permitted to continue there 


« his maid-ſervant being with child, and he finding 


for ſome time; but at the end of three or four years, 


« himſelf proſecuted on that account, he retired into 


Savoy, and ſhut himſelf up in a Convent, where he 
« died five years ago.“ | 

perſon of figure, which is, that the relation publiſhed 
under the name of James Sadeur is the performance of 
a Gentleman of Bretagne, a great admirer of Lucre- 
tius, of which Poet he had made a French tranſlation, 
which he propoſed to publiſh. He printed the rela- 
tion of James Sadeur at Vannes in 1676. I might 


I muſt inſert here what was told me in 1699 by a 


reconcile this with the memoir ſent me from Geneva, 


by ſuppoſing that the Monk, who abandoned his Or- 
der, borrowed from this work the materials of his 
Auſiralis, or that he even tranſcribed it word for word, 
and publiſhed it for an original. There are in this re- 
lation ſome things treated with ſuch addreſs, that I can 
ſcarce imagine Foigni capable of ſo much delicacy. 1 
forgot to defire ſome of my friends to compare the re- 
lation of James Sadeur with the Auſtralis. I ſuſpect, 
that there is ſome difference between theſe two pieces. 


- SADDUCEES, a fect which ſprung up among the Jews about two hundred years before 
the birth of the Meſſiah [A]. It is believed that Sadoc, a ſcholar of Antigonus So- 


chæus, was the founder of it. 


He and Baithus, who was likewiſe a ſcholar of Antigo- 


nus, miſtook the meaning of the doctrine which their maſter inculcated ; they concluded 


that there was no heaven nor hell, becauſe he exhorted them to ſerve God, not as mer- 


cenaries who are only influenced by the hopes of gain, but as generous ſervants, who 


[4] 4 fe, which ſprung up among the Fews about 
two hundred years before the birth of the Meſſiah.] 
The moſt probable opinion is, that Sadoc, a ſcholar of 
Antigonus Sochzus was the founder of this ſect of the 
Sadducees. Now this Antigonus ſucceeded Simon the 
Juſt in the Chair of the Sanhedrin (1). This Simon 
died in the year of the world 3662, or, according to 
others, 3690. We may therefore believe that Sadoc's 
innovation began to appear in the year of the world 
3700, that is, 248 years before Chriſt. Thus argues 
Mr. Willemer in a thefis, which he maintained at 
Wittemberg September the 28th 1680. Some learned 
men imagine, that the hereſy of the Sadducees is more 
antient, and that it aroſe from a wrong ſenſe put upon 
the xxxviith chapter of Ezeckiel, even during the life 
Lightfoot, 
who had embraced that opinion in his commentary on 


St. Matthew (2), abandoned it in his commentary on 


ſ«pra, py. 24+ the Acts of the Apollles, and followed a very oppoſite 


Vol. IX, 


punctually 


one; for he maintained that the hereſy of the Sad- 
ducees did not appear tf} a long time after Sadoc's 


death (3). Obſerve that Joſephus, when he firit men- 


tions this ſet, does not repreſent it as a party newly 
ſprung up, but as one intirely formed (4). The time 
to which his diſcourſe refers, is that of Jonathan the 
brother of Judas Maccabeus. Let us place this there- 
fore 153 years before Chriſt. He ſpeaks again of this 
ſect about an hundred years after, and repreſents it as a 


Hebr, in Actus 
Aﬀpoſt. pag. 123. 
apud eund. ibid. 
pag» 26. 


very ancient one. Ex t «wv αοfαiᷣ rd arge (5). (4) Joſeph. Ant. 
Fam inde d multis retro ſeculis. The Fews, ſays he (6), lib. 13. cap. 9 
had a long time before this divided their wiſdom or phi- (5) Ibid. lib. 18. 
loſophy into three ſets, namely the Efſene, the Sag- cap. page 617» 
ducees, and the Phariſees, Lucas Brugenſis has vented (6) Joſephs ibid. 


a very bold notion. He believes, that the College of 
the Scribes founded by Eſdras, became very conſiderable 
under the Maccabees, and that the Scribes began then 
to examine the queſtions concerning heaven and hel], 
becauſe they had learnt what the Greeks ſaid upon that 
| ſubject, 

D 


2 N * 9 
| 14 
; ö 


punctually diſcharge their duty towards their maſter without of motive of reward. 
his excellent maxim not being rightly explained by theſe two ſcholars of Antigonus, 
te) Pirte Aveth, occaſioned them to become heads of a party (a). They founded two pernicious ſects LB]. 


cap · I. num. 3 


A maid which overthrew all Religion; and as they foreſaw that they ſhould be killed, if they 
Conmenar. is ſhould venture to declare publickly all the conſequences of their principles, they durſt not 
* ;. reject the authority of the Scriptures, but only rejected the traditions. Thoſe who em- 


apud Job. Hel- braced the ſect of Sadoc were called Sadducees (50). They made a conſiderable figure in 


2 the time of Jonathan brother to Judas Maccabæus, that is, about the year 600 of Rome; 


or, Phe ds fp Joſephus informs us, that there were then three ſects among the Jews, of the Phariſeces, -— 
dadducæis, pag · 1 


20, 23. the Sadducees, and the Eſſene (c). He adds (d), the Sadducees rejected the doctrine | 
of Predeſtination, and taught that man is the ſole cauſe of his profperity or adverſity, 


(3) Maimon. according to the good or ill uſe of his free will. He fays in another place (e), that the | 

9 ſect of the Phariſees and that of the Sadducees had great conteſts with each other, and 1 

9 * that the rich favoured the Sadducees, but that the Phariſees had the ordinary people in Wo 
udaic. lib. 13. 


ere their intereſts, The latter preſcribed a great number of obſervances as derived from their (% He died - wt 
anceſtors, and delivered down from hand to hand, though they were not committed to rally of agg of —* 
(d) Idem, ibid. Writing in the Law of Moſes. The Sadducees on the contrary diſallowed of all doctrines 7: . 
Jada, EE and uſages not contained in the Scriptures. We learn from the ſame paſſage of Joſephus, (g) Joſeph. A. =_ 
{alias ap. 7.) that the High Prieſt Hyrcanus (f), who had been a ſcholar of the Phariſees, abandoned lb. 18. ep. 2. 
(e) Idem, Antig. and ill treated them, having declared for the ſect of the Sadducees at the inſtigation of 20% J ae 
ks My cap. 18. his favourite Jonathan, who profeſſed that ſect. We ſee in another place of that Hiſto- lib. =. 2 
5 rian (g), that this ſect did not believe the immortality of the foul (0), or that God con- (cap. 7.) 
cerned himfelf with evil, either to cauſe it, or take cognizance of it CJ. He obſerves (i), 10 „ 5 mg 
| | | | | | th at 10. . 29% 


i 
2 ji ſubjet. This examination produced two ſes, that of Theſe choſe likewiſe to be called Sadducees rather than 
0 the Sadducees, and that of the Phariſees; the latter Baithuſees, becauſe they were apprehenſive that as 
Will maintained the affirmative, and the former the nega- Baithus was a baſtard, it would expoſe them to ſome 
| tive. He pretends, that the Jewiſh people confined diſagreeable reproach. The reader will find this opi- ES, 
| their views to the rewards and puniſhments of this nion more at large in a work of Mr. Carpzovius (9). (9) Jo. Benedic- 
life, which were the only ones propoſed to them by It is ſo much the more probable, as there are ſeveral 3 ** | 
their Legiſlator ; and that if the Patriarchs and Pro- Divines, who own that they could never . diſcover in oj rhe 


. - Li 
| phets were more enlightened, they did not lay down what the Sadducees differed from the Baithuſces. I- tones in In 1 
the doctrine of a future ſtate as an article of faith. Ac - aoſce ignorantiæ noſtræ, theſe are Lightfoot's words (10), troduct. 2d Ray- 1 
cording to this hypotheſis, the Greeks muſt have been / fateamur neſcire nos penitus quid intererat inter Saddu mundi Martini 1 


the perſons, who taught the Jews the immortality of cæun, & Baithuſzum, an convenirent in eodem, an diſ- 2 . 
the ſoul, and the rewards and puniſhments of another life, ſentirent in aliquibus? de Baithuſzis apud ſacras pa- n 
whereas the common opinion is, that the Pagans bor- ginas altum filentium, apud Fudaicas mentio frequen- (10) Lightfoot, 
rowed this excellent ſyſtem from the ſcriptures. Here iſima, & widentur in quibuſdam diſtingui a Sadducæis, 3 K e 
follow the words of that Doctor. Quum tempore Macca- aſt in quibus obſcurius. 1. e. Excuſe our ignorance, 128. N 952 
B orum plures florerent Scribe quorum collegium ab Eſara when we confeſs, that we do not all know what is jemerum, ubi „ 

0 . exordium ſumpſerat, qui ſapientiæ ſtuderent, & ut jugo the difference between the Sadducees and Baithuſees; ſupra, paz · 8. 1 
= Gracorum ſubjacebant, nonnunguam audirent Græcorum whether they agree exactly, or differ in ſome points? . | 

de his rebus (anime humane immortalitate, corporis re- ** There is a profound filence in ſcripture concerning 

ſurrectione, æternis bonorum præmiis, & malorum ſup- © the Baithuſees; but they are very frequently men- 

plictis ) fabulas, factum eſt ut caxperint guæſtiones de his © tioned in the Jewiſh writings, and ſeem in ſome points 

rebus in medium afferre, & inter ſe ventilare, atque d ** diſtin from the Sadducees, but in what is not clear.“ 

fe mutuo diſſidere, aliis iſta adſtruentibus, qui wocati The learned Maimonides plainly intimates, that they 


fuere Phariſæi, aliis negantibus qui Sadducai. Ante were only two names of the ſame thing (11). How- 
bac tempora non videtur populus Iſrael quidquam de his ever there are ſome Rabbins, who have found a re- 
rebus doctus fuiſſe, aut quudquam de iſtis publice predi- markable difference; for they ſay, that the doctrine of 
catum, eo quod lex harum rerum diſertam mentionem non the reſurrection never was denied by the ſect of the 


(11)Maimonides, 


Comment, in Pirke 


Avotb, cap. 1. 


folio 2 5. apud / 


Willemer. Dif. 


faceret, terrenas duntaxat jþes minaſque bonis maliſque Baithuſees (12), and that the Sadducees were much 4 Sadduc. pag. 8. 
ob oculos ponens. Fuit quidem Patriarcharum & Prophe- more wicked, and abſolute unbelievers (13). Some (12) R. afarias 
tarum nom dubia hic fides, quod vel undecimum Caput even pretend, that the Baithuſees were a branch of the Idumzus, apud 


: „ pag · people. 
28. 


Epiſtolæ ad Hebræos teflatum facit, ſed multa d Patriar- 

chis & Prophetis credita prædictague fuere, que ut non refuted (15). 
propaſita atque enarrata, ita nec credenda neceſſario po- [C] This ſed did not believe . . . that God concerned 
pulo fuere, ut virginitas matris Maſſiæ, paupertas, paſſio, himſelf with evil, either to cauſe it, or take cognizance 
mors, reſurrectio Meſſie. Videtur clara publicaque hu- of it.] Joſephus imputes to them this 1mpiety : let us 
juſmodi rerum æternarum dottrina Mefſiz reſervata fu- Cite his words: Taddurdttj, . . . . 79Y bai tipeappinny 
i e, interim dum Mefſias expectaretur, quo paratiores fo” wavlanaow nigger, x» Ter Ol tw TH 0)@v 74 Kaxey d 
rent animi ad excipiendam fidem de rebus hujuſmodi in- iq v. Sadducai . . . fatum omnino negant, 
vifibilibus, futuris & eternis, permiſerat Deus v. & Deum extra omnem mali patrationem inſpefionemque 
| rias de his opiniones oriri & ſapientum ſynagogas inter conſlituunt (16). It is not at all probable, that Joſephus 
(7) Lncas Bru- fe altercationibus diſcuti (7). Mr. Willemer thought either underſtood or has rightly repreſented their opi- 
genſis, Annitat. this notion a very bad one (8), and direQts us to have nion; for we ſnall ſee below (17), that they taught that 
© 2 7 xecourſe to the orthodox Divines, who have confated God rewards good men, and puniſhes bad men in this 
2 Difſert.. ge the Socinians &c. with regard to the faith of the Jewiſh world. They went as well as the Phariſees to St. 
pi | lohn to be baptized, when they heard that he preached 
[B] They founded two pernicious ſects.] It is not repentance in the Wilderneſs of Judea (18). The 


($) HaFenus univerſally owned, that each of theſe two diſciples of Seripture gives them this teſtimony, that they were de- 


Frugenſs mirum Antigonus ſounded a feet ; there are ſome very learned firous 4 Fee from the evil io come (19). Can it then 
in modam cumu- men, who pretend, that the ſet of the Sadducees be denied, that they believed, that the baptiſm of repent- 
lans qorms and that of the Baithuſees were but one ſect, which ance adminiſtred by St. John was a proper means of 
2 was called indifferently ſometimes by the name of appeaſing God, or procuring them ſome advantage? 
digns ates. FA Sadoc one of its two founders, and ſometimes by the They did not therefore believe, as Joſephus repreſents, 
dem fideljum 17. name of Baithus the other founder; but as Sadoc was that God did not concern himſelf in the puniſhment 
& N. Tefi. gen- more zealous than his Collegue in ſupporting the party, of the wicked. Mr. Saldenus was in the wrong to 
rialiter eandem. which they had formed, his name was oftner made uſe object to Voſſius for juſtifying them in that point. Ex 
Willemer. 16:4 of than that of Baithus to diſtinguiſh their followers. philo/ophis gentium hanc Sadduceorum opinionem (animam 


non 


Eſſenes (14) ; but this notion has been invincibly nd. pag. 7. 


{13) R. Gedalias 


en Jechaja, 


apud eund. ibid. 


(14) R. Afarias, 
R. Manaſſe Ben 


Iſreel, lib. 1. de 


Reſnr rect. Mort. 
cap. 6. Fullerus, 
lib. 2. Mi ſcellan. 
Sacror, cap. 3. 


apud eund . 161 d. 


(15) See Walthe- 
rus, Centur. Miſ- 
cell. Theol. p· 479 · 


(16) Joſeph. de 
Bello Jud. lib, 2. 
cap. 7, ſub fin. 
pag. m. 788. 


(19) In the re- 
mark [E]. _ 
(18) St. Matth. 
iii. 7. 


(19) Ibid. 


| (20) Veſfas, de 


Vvrtrum Fa vore 


Sadducæis, p. 44» 


8A 


that the number of the Sadducees was not great, but they generally poſſeſſed the higheſt 


poſts ; notwithſtanding which their intereſt was but ſmall ; 


arce any thing was done ac- 


cording to their advice ; thoſe among them, who held offices, were obliged to conform 
themſelves to the determinations of the Phariſees, notwithſtanding their averſion to them ; 


for without this they would not have been tolerated by the populace. 


One might, I 


think, give great . * to this by two obſervations which Joſephus has made; one of 


(4) 14em, Antig. which is, that the 


ariſees did not uſe ſeverity in cafes of puniſhment (); the other is, 


lid. 23. cap. 18. that the Sadducees were very ſevere in the exerciſe of their judicial authority (). Laſtly 
(1) lem, Antiz. he ſays (m), that they had no harmony among them; that they lived together like wild 


Hb. 20. cap · 7. 


See allo remark. beaſts, and that their friends found as much ill uſage in their converſation as if they were 


[P) ſtrangers. 


It is difficult to find any connexion between this and what he obſerves in an- 


(=) idem, Jo- other place, that this ſect was not favoured by the lower people but by the rich; for the 


. feph. de Bello 


' fb. 2. cap, latter do not much agree with rude and peeviſh humours, and introduce the conveniences 


2 7.) 


and ſweets of life wherever their converſation extends. We muſt perhaps ſuppoſe, that 


what he ſays concerning the diſcord of the Sadducees, and their rude behaviour in conver- 
ſation, ſignifies only that they conſidered as a virtue the liberty of diſputing againſt their 


„) Idem, Antig, mafters (u). 
ib. 18. cap. Zo 


It was almoſt an inevitable conſequence of their principles, ſince they ob- 
ſtinately rejected the authority of traditions, and never troubled themſelves whether the 
antients had explained the texts of Scripture in ſuch a manner or not. 


Hence the ſcho- 


lar's right to oppoſe his maſter was as great as that of the maſter to contradict his prede- 
ceſſor, and ſo on ad inſinitum. The holy Scripture often mentions the Sadducees; but, Np 
it informs us (o), that they denied the reſurrection of the dead, and the exiſtence of C Mah Xi 


23 3 Mark xii. 


angels and ſpirits, and that the Phariſees believed both theſe articles; yet it repreſents the 15; and Luke 


Phariſees as worſe men than the Sadducees. 


the bad morals of the latter [D], and ſhew that it has been advanced without good 


non eſſe immortalem) amplexi ſunt Epicurei ; imo lange 
deteriorem. Nam Sadducæi agnoſcebant Deum curare res 
bumanas, quippe eum bonis bene facere in hac vita. Epi- 
N curei autem in totum tollebant providentiam divinam (20). 
T4 lib. 1. s, 4 i. e. Among the Pagan Philoſophers the Epicureans 
x0, page m. 72. ©© embraced this doctrine of the Sadducees, that the 
„ ſoul is not immortal; nay their doctrine was much 

« more exceptionable. For the Sadducees owned, that 

© God took care of human affairs, ſince he rewarded 

„ good men in this life. But the Epicureans abſo- 

1% lutely denied Divine Providence.” I cannot tell, 


(21) Quid tanto ſays Mr. Saldenus (21), what could render ſo infamous 


apud Magnum a ſe& worthy of ſo great an honour from Voſſius; for 


propudicſum bee having conſulted ſeveral authors, who have written con- 
bominum genus Cerning the Jewiſh ſects, I have found every where, 
dignum fecerit, that the denial of Divine Providence is clearly aſcribed 
Je 1270: ,, to the Sadducees. Among many other teſtimonies I 
Theolg. 2 dowy ſhall ſatisfy myſelf with that of Joſephus. Having ſaid 
| + this, he quotes what we find in the ninth chapter of 
the thirteenth book of the Antiquities of the Jews con- 
cerning the opinion of the Sadducees with regard to 
predeſtination and free-will. He had better have choſen 
what I have cited at the beginning of this remark ; 
for it does not at all follow from a perſon's rejecting the 
fatality of predeſtination, and aſcribing to man a li- 
berty of indifference with regard to good or evil, that 
he denies Providence. The Pelagians, the Socinians, 
in ſhort, thoſe who have moſt vigorouſly attacked the 
neceſſity of human actions, have aſſerted at the ſame 
ume, that God governs the world, puniſhing vice, and 
ery Peg. virtue. Obſerve that Grotius is of opinion, 
that the Greek text of Joſephus, which I have quoted, 

is not correct. 
[D] We Hall examine what is ſaid concerning the 
| bad morals of the Sadducces.] Mr. Willemer accuſes 
(22) NR them of cruelty (22); and to ſupport this accuſation, 
Differt. Philol. 4e he tells us, that they engaged King John Hyrcanus (23) 
to perſecute the Phariſees very violently. He refers 
hus us to the eighteenth chapter of the thirteenth book of 
alla hiew's 7 the Antiquities of the Jews. I have conſulted that 
Regi antores ſue- Place, and find only this: Hyrcanus, the ſcholar of 
runt. However the Phariſees, and extremely beloved by them, loft 
Joſephus, Ant. their friendſhip entirely. They conceived a great ha- 
mn Ars 2 tred againſt him, and as they gave him upon a cer- 
pe the fon of tain occaſion great reaſon to be exaſperated at them, 
Hyrcanus was be abandoned their ſect, and embraced that of the Sad- 


(23) Thus he 


the firſt who aſ. ducees at the inſtigation of Jonathan his favourite. He 


ſumed the title of aboliſhed the ordinances of the Phariſees, and puniſhed 
King, the obſervers of them ſeverely. At laſt he appeaſed 
the {edition raiſed by theſe two ſects, and ſpent the reſt 
of his days in peace and happineſs, Mr. Willemer 
adds, that Alexander Jannzus being applauded and in- 
Cited by the ſect of the Sadducees was more cruel than 
Hyrcanus his father, and that having broken throvgh 


turbas inter Hyrcanum & Ariſtobulum fratres. 


xx. 27. Acts 


We ſhall examine what is ſaid concerning hi. 3. 


Proofs. 


a thoufand difficulties, to which the Jews had expo- 
ſed him, he cauſed 800 of the principal Phariſees to 
be crucified, and before they expired, ordered their 
wives and children to be murdered in their ſight. 
During theſe executions he made a ſplendid feaſt for 
his concubines and the chief men of the Sadducees. This 
author refers us to the twenty ſecond chapter of the 
thirteenth book of the Antiquities of the Jews. I have 


conſulted it without finding there any the icaſt mention 


of the Sadducees. As to the author of the Cablala 
Hiſtorica, whom he cites, I could not conſult him; 
but tho? he ſhould affirm ever ſo expreſly, what Mr. Wil- 
lemer relates, is he to be believed? Is a man, who 


lived at fo great a diſtance from thoſe times as he, a 


competent witneſs in oppoſition to the ſilence of ſoſe- 
phus ? The German writer continues his diſcourſe thus: 
Queen Alexandra at laſt upon the advice of her huſ- 
band, and with the aſſiſtance of the Phariſees, repreſſing, 
by means of puniſhment, the turbulent ſpirit of the 
Sadducees, yet was not able to reduce them to reaſon, - 
or to prevent the new commotions, which they excited 
in the State between Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus; and 
aſter Herod had rid himſelf of theſe two Princes, the 
Sadducees abuſed their intereſt with him by commit; 
ting all ſorts of crimes. Redigere tamen in ordinem & 
impedire non poterat novas, quas excilabant in Republica, 
Quibus 
e medio ſublatis, favore Herodis M. quo potiſſimum nite- 
bantur, ad turpia quawis facinora ſunt abuſi (24). Jo- 25 3 
ſephus in the ſeventeenth chapter of the ſixteenth book 4, hav * 
of the Antiquities of the Jews, thinks that Herod was 
induced by the advice of the Sadducees, and their im- 
pious doctrine concerning the fatal neceſſity of all things, 
to exerciſe the barbarity, which he committed in caul- 
ing his ſons to be ſtrangled, and three hundred Cap- 
tains to be ſtoned to death. This is what Mr. Wille- 
mer aſſerts, and he infers from thence, that it is very 
juſtly ſaid, that the morals of the Sadducees were very 
bad, that they were ſwine of Epicurus, and a Kk: of 
heretics abſolutely pernicious. Ex vero igitur dictum 
eft, Sadducæos fuiſſe moribus peſſimis, & Epicuri de prege 
porcos: ita gud doctrinam pernicigſos omnino hœreticos (25). (25) Ibidem, 
But it is certain, that this inference of his is a very 4845. 
falſe one; ſor in the firſt place, the facts, which he 
makes uſe of as a principle, are not to be found in 
Joſephus whom he cites; and in the ſecond place, 
though theſe facts were true, they would not prove, 
that this ſect wallowed in ſenſual pleaſures like thoſe 
who are called Epicuri de grege porci. The moſt, which 
this would prove, would be, that they abuſed their 
intereſt with the higher powers to oppteſs the ſect of 
the Phariſees, trom whom they had every thing to fear, 
ſince they ſaw them animated with a ſuperſtitious zeal, 
and ſupported by the favour of the populace, I own, 
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proofs. It would be leſs ſurprizing that they ſhould have been good men, than that a 
follower of Epicurus ſhould have been wiſe and virtuous 3 for that part of Religion which 
they retained, might influence their conduct by the motives of fear and hope [E]. How- 


that this conduct is unjuſt 3 but we find it in all parties 
or in all factions of ſtate and religion. Thoſe, who 
taught the doctrine of heaven and hell, were no leſs 
active in making uſe of favourable conjunctures to over- 
throw their rivals. Advices of rigour and cruelty are 
familiar to them; ſo. that there would be nothing 
ſtrange or peculiar in the proceedings of the Sadducees, 
though the facts related by the German author were 
true. What then muſt be the caſe, if they were 
ſhewn to be ſalſe or uncertain ? This would not be very 

: difficult. | 
It is certain, that the Jewiſh Hiſtorians ſay no more 
of the Sadducees than of the Great Mogul, in the chap- 
ter where he tells us how Herod put to death his ſons 
and the three hundred Captains. He would have made 
himſelf the moſt abſurd of all writers, if he had ſaid, 
that the doctrine of that ſe& concerning the fatality of 
(25) Ipſe Herdes events induced Herod to commit thoſe cruelties (26); 


. ad imnanen for it was notorious that they rejected entirely the doc. 
ſæ vitam 


peſſimis Sadduce. trine of predeſtination, and he has never mentioned 


crum Cconfiltts ac them without remarking, that they made the fate of 
impia dectrina man depend upon his free will. I do not deny, but 
. _— „ that Joſephus relates, that the Sadducees were the occa- 
— egen, fon of the inſurredtion of the Jews againft Alexander 
Poleph. lib. 16. Jannæus, and of the cruelty of that Prince towards that 
A. J. cap. 17. people, becauſe they adviſed him to perſecute the Phari- 
Page 465. Wille- fees and thoſe who favoured them (27) ; but the teſtimony 
_— 4e of ſuch an author (28) is of very little weight, eſpecially 
adduc. pag. 44. * 

when we may oppoſe to it the ſilence of ſuch an hiſto- 

(27) See the rian as Joſephus, who has never ſhewn the leaſt par- 
marginal note of tiality in favour of the Sadducees. Rabbi Abraham of 
21 ebarter ef Salamanca is too modern to be of any authority in facts 
the 13th book of Otherwiſe uncertain ; ſo that we are not obliged to be- 
Joſephus, fol. m. lieve on his word what he affirms concerning the bad 
464, verſo. morals of theſe heretics (29). Beſides if their debauchery 
and wicked actions had expoſed them to general con- 

(28) See in Voſſi tempt, it does not ſeem poſlible, that Jolephus, who 
05g - Li. Grz- has ſpoken ſo often of them, ſhould have conſtantly 
_ wot 3 , ſuppreſſed that whole article, and that the only point, 
abs a Which he has touched upon with regard to their mo- 
writer he is. rals, ſhould be ſo proper to convince us, that they did 
not abandon themſelves to ſenſuality. He repreſents 

(29) Sadducei them as perſons, whoſe converſation was rough and 


Pore clowniſh, and who never ſhewed any greater civility 


| Frei. R. A- to their friends than to ſtrangers. Zaun d d ») 


braham Salman- Wo's &,, 76 D. eypraTiper, wire tf pg Y 
ticenſis, apud bs &rui ws D νοτνονν e Sadducei vero & inter 
Willemer. p. 44+ je feris moribus di ſcrepantes, & converſatio eorum circa 
(30) Joſeph, de exteros inbumana (30). "This is not the characteriſtic 


Bello Jul. lib. 2. of voluptuous people; for on the contrary they treat 
cap. 7, f fin. one another with great complaiſance, they endeavour 


at nothing more than to encreaſe the ſweets of conver- 
ſation, and exclude every thing which might leſſen the 


pag. m. 788, 
789 · 


. Willemer. agreeableneſs of it. Mr. Willemer (31) grounds his 
Pag; I 


7: aſſertion very much upon St. John the Baptiſt's having 
given the title of Generation of Vipers to the Sad- 

(32) Matth. iii. ducees (32). He goes up as far as the firſt ſerpent 
7· Which ſeduced Eve. Let him ſay what he pleaſes, it 
5 is ſufficient for me to anſwer him, that this title was 
equally given to the Phariſees ; ſo that what one ſhould 

conclude concerning the bad morals of thoſe who deny 

the immortality of the ſoul, would equally infer the bad 

morals of thoſe who believed a future ſtate of rewards 

and puniſhmenzs. The fame remark muſt be made 

concerning the leaven, which our Lord would have his 


(33) Ibid. xvi. 6. diſciples to beware of (33). This regards the Phariſees 


as much as the Sadducees. 
Obſerve, that a valt number of authors pretend, that 
the Sadducees took that name from a word which ſig- 
nifies juſtice, *Enorpatur; d gro tavigs Eadfraius, 
dn exo N. Aae 7g dd df. Tiolæ yap 
(34) Epiphan. #&pwmevira Anau (34). i. e. They call themſelves 
Llerreſ. 14, pag» ** Sadducees from juſtice; for Sedok ſigniſies juſtice.” 
Eck Thoſe, who admit this etymology, obſerve that theſe 
(35) Eo gued heretics were called Sadducees, becauſe they were am- 


Juſlitie laudem bitious of the honourable title of juſt, and others gave 
tum ipſi aptete- 


rent tum aii 115 ö l ; 
tribuerent. Wille. Iſidorus Rhenanus, Bernard de Breitenbach, and Ri- 


merus, pag. 5» Chard Montago, He ſays, that it was diſputed of 
what kind the juſtice was, which was aſcribed to theſe 


6) a0. 8 * 2 1 
5 Lem, fag. ſectaries. It was according to St. Jerom inherent righ- 


them it (35). Mr. Willemer cites (36) for this opinion 


ever 


teouſneſs, for they boaſted of having acquired this by 


obſerving of the law. Several writers approve of this _—- 
notion of St. Jerom. D. Hieronymus in Matthæum xxii. =} 
Tom. vi. oper. allegat propriam inherentem juftitiam, —_ 
de cujus perfectione, ex lege a ſe obſervata, fuerint glo- = 
riati. Sequuntur eum multi Patrum, plurimique Scho- _ = 
laſticorum ut & Matthias Flacius part. I. Clav. Script. 8 


pag. 1064. Georgius Fabritius hiſtor. ſacr. lib, X. . 
Num. 432 pag. 584. Atque Gregor. Lex. S. pag. "BEE 
236 (37). Others have recourſe to diſtributive juſtice, (37) Idem, ibid. 1 
and are again divided on this point; for ſome fix upon 1 
that, which conſiſts in rewarding, and others upon that, 

which conſiſts in puniſhing. The former pretend, that 

according to the Sadducees all juſtice was accompliſhed 

in this world ; the good were rewarded here, and the 

bad puniſhed ; nothing remains to be done after this 

life. The latter ſay, that theſe heretics were very ſe- 

vere on the ſeats of juſtice, and that upon this account 

they were called Sadducees. Non nemo. ob remune- 

rativam juſtitiam eos juſtos appellatos flatuit, quod exiſti- 

marint in hac vita omnem compleri juſtitiam, h. e. 

juſtis bene fieri, malis evenire mala, mortuo autem ho- 

mine nullum ſupereſſe judicium juſtitiæ. Punitivam 

vero juſtitiam eligit Nicolaus de Lyra Comment. in 

Act. V. za inguiens: Dicuntur Sadduczi a Sadech, 

quod elt juſtitia in Hebræo: nam Sadducæi inter alios 

Judæos erant in judiciis & punitionibus acerrimi, ut di- 

Citur in Scholaſtica Hiſtoria (38), propterea ſibi nomen (33) Joſephus _ 
juſtitiz uſurpabant (39). If the facts, on which this _ _ been 
etymology is founded, be true, there is no room to 1 ( — 
doubt, but that the ſect of the Sadducees valued them- b 5 
ſelves upon the outward appearance of good morals, (39) Willemer, 1 
and therefore carefully refrained from all looſeneſs of fas * 8 
life. However, we have here a great many authors, | 
who are obliged to believe, that they lived very re- 
gularly. At the worlt therefore there are witneſſes 
againſt witneſſes ; and after what I ſaid above, it will 
not be difficult to judge who are the moſt competent 
ones. Obſerve, that we may eaſily perſuade ourſelves, 
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that the Sadducees were very ſtrict in the adminiſtration 


of juſtice; for as they did not believe that a criminal 

would be puniſhed after this life, it was natural for them 

to think that they ought to condemn him to a very ſe- 

vere puniſhment in this world. | | | 

Let us make ſome critical remarks upon Mr. Lloyd. LTovp criti- 
J believe that he is miſtaken, when he ſays, 1. That eiſec. 

the deſcription, which Joſephus has left us of the auſte- 

rity of their temper, relates to the ſevere ſentences, 


which they pronounced in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


2. That, according to Joſephus, the people hated them 

on account of this rigour of theirs in the Courts of 

Juſtice, and were more inclined co the Phariſees, who 

were naturally gentle in inflicting puniſhments. Eran? 

enim in maleficos acerbiores; in judiciis, & panarum 

mulctis exattores rigidi, quemadmodum ex Hiſt, Scho- 

laſtica citat Barradius, non diſſentiente Foſepho. Huc 

enim referimus illius illud elogium, quo moroſos, difficiles, 

omnino intradtabiles pronunciat : adeo ut ab illorum moribus 

durioribus abhorreret populus, & ad Phariſzos potius 

propenderent, qui Sic, quod ille dixit, invuxit; apo; Tos 

xo>&045 efſent (40). J obſerve upon the firſt of theſe two (40) Nicolaus 

particulars, that it was very wrong to have recourſe to Lloydivs, in 

the deſcription of the rude manners of the Sadducees. Jo- to „ dof 
. cet. See Saddu- 

ſephus in that paſſage does not conſider them as Judges. ,,; | 

He ſhould have been cited for what he obſerves in the 4 

eighth chapter of the twentieth book of the Anti- | : 
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quod haminum genus apud Fudæos in judicando eft ſeve- 
riſſimum (41). With regard to the ſecond particular I (41) Joſeph, 
remark, that if Mr. Lloyd had ſpoken of his own head, Aut. lib. 20. 
he might have eſcaped criticiſm ; but he imputes to a 645 8. page m. 
Jewiſh writer a connection of matters, a . or 79. 
a cauſa] propoſition, which is not to be found in his 35 
books. Such a propoſition is ſometimes falſe, though 8 
the parts conſidered ſeparately are true, for this is not | * 
ſufficient ; the particle, which ſerves for the con- 4 
nection, muſt not include a falſity (42). Mr. Lloyd did (42) See the Ae IS 
not attend to this; and a vaſt number of writers are 9 Ting, Part . 
guilty of the ſame negligence. OY IP 
[E] That part of religion, which they retained, might © 
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ever there is juſt reaſon to wonder that they were not excommunicated [F], and that they 
formed one body of Religion with the reſt of the Jews, as the Janſeniſtsand Moliniſts now 


do with the other Chriſtians of the Romiſh Communion, 


influence their conduct by the motives of fear and bope.] 

All things confidered, I do not find, that I ought to 

(43) 'Penſees di- retract what I have ſaid in another book (43). There 
werſes ſur les Ce- © was among the Jews a ſe, which openly denied the 
merry page 536. «© ;mmortality of the ſoul, namely the Sadducees. I 
© do not ſee that with fo deteſtable an opinion they led 
« a more irregular life than the reſt of the Jews, and 

« jt is on the contrary very probable, that they were 

« better men than the Phariſees, who valued themſelves ſo 

e much on the pun ctual obſervation of the law of God.” 

I muſt only add to this paſſage a ſhort remark, which 

is, that the good life of the Sadducees might ariſe from 

the doctrine of providence ; for they are ſaid to have 

believed, that God puniſhes evil actions, and rewards 

(44) Citati- good ones in this world. See below the remark [G] (44). 
an (72) and (74). This opinion ſeems very capable of ſerving as a bridle 
and a ſpur; it may induce men to do well by the hopes 

of earthly happineſs, and reſtrain their inclinations to 

evil by the fear of temporal puniſhments. It ſeems 

likewiſe, that it might be more effectual than the other 

doctrine; for good and evil, preſent or near at hand, 

though they are inconſiderable, make more impreſſion, 

than great good or great evil, which are only ſeen at a 

diſtance. This is what may be urged by thoſe, who 

examine the point ſuperficially ; but perſons, who enter 

deeply into the affair, judge differently. They be- 

| lieve that generally ſpeaking the true and real 

power of religion, with regard to the practice of vir- 

tue, conſiſts in being perſuaded of the eternity of re- 

wards and puniſhments ; and that therefore by deſtroy- 

ing the doctrine of the immortality of the foul the beſt 

ſupports of religion are overthrown. This reflection 


may be confirmed by two remarks ; one is, that it is 


ſcarce poſſible to perſuade people, that they ſhall proſ- 
er upon the earth by a good life, and that they ſhall 
ecome miſerable by an ill one, Every body thinks 
he ſees daily a thouſand inſtances to the contrary ; and 
where are Divines eloquent enough to convince us of 
what we imagine to be contradicted by a continual ſe- 
ries of experiments? They may evade our objections 
by aſſuring us, that we know not in what real proſ- 


(45) Negue mala perity and real adverſity conſiſts (45); and that bad 


wel bona, que 
vulgus putet : 
multos qui con- 


Hari adverſ: While an honeſt man is fully rewarded by the ſole poſ- 
3 ſeſſion of his virtue, and the good teſtimony which he 
tos z ac pleroſſue, can give himſelf (47). 
zuamguam mag things upon this ſubject; they will ſilence us, and form 


2 41 in us a kind of perſuaſion; but they will make no laſt- 


men are ſufficiently puniſhed by the remorſe of their 


gravem fortunam ing impreſſion on us; it will only be an intermit- 


conſtanter tolerent, ting faith; they will always have reaſon to apprehend, 


bi proſpera incon- that in ſevere intervals we ſhall call them falſe Doctors, 


E you, and caſt the ſame reproaches on them as Brutus did 


lib. 6. cap, a3. ON virtue (48), If you object to me, that there is in 
the heart of man a certain impreſſion, which is often 


(46) Neque fruſ- awakened, and is very active; it makes us believe in 
tre præſtantiſi- ſpite of experience, that piety will enjoy temporal advan- 


mus ſapient iæ fir- 


Views of, „ tages, AD that the neglect of obſerving God's law will 
ee mae y. be puniſhed in this world; if you preſs me, I fay, 
rannorum mentes, With this objection, I ſhall anſwer, that the orthodox 
paſſe aſpici lania- will be influenced by this impreſſion as well as the Sad- 
tus & id; ducees, and having beſides this the view of eternity, 
22 . * they will be in a ſituation, wherein religion will have 
Evita, libidine, 2 greater effect on their moral practice. This is my 
malis conſultis, ſecond remark. | a "ot 
animus dilacer To conclude, I ſay that it cannot be denied, that in 
* 2 ibid. caſe a man be ſtrongly perſuaded, that the Divine 
. Juſtice diſpenſes rewards and puniſhments only in this 
(47) Ipſa quidem life, and that our whole fate is confined. within this 


virtus pretium 


lacere- 


fbi, ſolaque late, compaſs, he may abſtain from evil, and turn to good, 


&c. Claudian. through a motive of religion. But at the ſame time 


de Conſul. Mallii, it mult be ſaid, that there is ſo little probability, that 


init. ſuch an opinion ſhould have any force in oppoſition to 
the depravity of our nature, that we have good grounds 


(48) Citati- to maintain, that the ſect of the Sadducees deſtroyed 


on (5) of the ar- the true ſupports of religion, and that the good life of 


ticle BRU TUS 


'? , a Sadducee may be conſidered as a fort of inſtance of 
(oem Jones.) the conjunction of moral honeſty. with impiety. Mr. 
Willemer will. own this, ſince he ſays, that a Sad- 


ducee not believing the immortality of the ſoul could 


Vol. IX. 


conſcience in the midſt of their wealth and pomp (46) 


They will ſay an hundred fine 


and his Diſciples, Matth. AVI. 1. 


moſt fundamental points of Religion. 


The Sadducees do not appear 
| under 


not refrain from vice. JV vero a turpiſſimis quibuſque 
wvitiis graviſſimiſque ſceleribus temperarent ſibi, qui 

per negatam anime immortalitatem ar&iſfinie con- 

juncta huic dogmata corporum reſurrectionem, omnium di- 
judicationem, ſempiternam bonorum glorificationem, ac 

improborum condemnationem affirmare non poterant, ſed 

pertinaciter inficiabantur (49). i. e. How could they (49) Willemer. 
e abſtain from the moſt hainous crimes, who by their PV. Phill. de 
« denial of the immortality of the foul, could not 5 eit, pag· 
« maintain, but obſtinately denied the doctrines con- ; 
« need with that article, viz. the reſurrection of the 

«© body, the judgment of all men, the everlaſting glo- 

% rifhcation of the good, and the eternal condemnation - 

«« of the wicked?” In this Latin paſſage for a proof ofa 

fact is produced a reaſon of right. This is ſometimes de- 

luſive, ſince men do not generally live according to 

their principles. In general it is juſt in a queſtion of 

fact to conſult experience rather than ſpeculative reaſon- 

ing. Remark well theſe words of Moreri borrowed 
from Mr. Godeau (50) : It is true, that if in their (59) 2 
doctrines the Sadducees were more impious than the Phari- Hs Cries 


. 0 1. . 6. 
fees, there was hinvever not fo much wvanity or hypocriſy on n 


in their manners, and they did not ſhew themſelves fo in fol. 


cruel enemies to Chrifi. You will find the ſame remark 

in Hofman's Dictionary. ? 

[F] There is juſt reaſon to wmder, that they were 

not excommunicated.) Our commentary in this ſhall 

be a paſſage containing an obſervation of Lucas Bru- 

genſis. Mirum igitur videri queat, qui uti ſcribit Lucas 
Brugenfis annotation. in Matth. III. verſ. 7. quanquam 

errarent Sadducæi, & quidem graviter, nunquam tamen 

a veteri Synagoga declarati ſint hætetici, h. e. deſer- 

tores fidei, aut legis a Deo traditz, vel ut populi ſe- 

ductores, Synagogz communione ejecti quemadmodum 

Samaritani Joh. iv. 9. Imo promiſcue verſabantur 

etiam ipfi Phariſæi & Sacerdotes cum Sadduczis tam 

in ſacris quam prophanis locis Act. iv. 1. c. xxiii. 6. & 

communia non raro inibant conſilia ad verſus Chriſtum 

ejuſque diſcipulos Matth. xvi. verſ. 1. Actor. v. 1. 

Denique licebat cui vis, utri vellet parti adhzrere. 

Perum id tribuendum corruptiſſimis ſeculi illius moribu. 
(51). i. e. © It may ſeem ſurprizing therefore, how, (51) Willemer, 
« as Lucas Brugenſis in his Annotations on St. F814, 15. 
Matth. III. verſ. 7. writes, it happened, that 

though the Sadducees maintained ſo groſs an error, jet 

they were newer declared by the ancient Synagogue He- 

reticks, that is, deſerters of the faith or law delivered 

by God, or excluded the Synagogue, as Seducers, like 

the Samaritans. John IV. 9. Nay the Phariſees © 
« and Prieſis themſelves converſed with the Sadducees 
* as well in ſacred as profane places, As iv. 1. and 
«* ſeveral times took counſel with them againſt Chriſt 
Acts V. 1. In 
« ſhort, every perſon might chooſe which of the ſets be 
« thought proper to adhere to. But this is to be impu- 

ted to the prodigiouſly corrupt manners of that age.” 
It muſt be owned, that ſuch a toleration was an ex- 
ceſſive one; for in ſhort the errors of the Sadducees did 
not relate to the truths of no importance, but to the 
The modern 
writers in defence of a toleration do not demand ſo 
extenſive an one as that of the Jews was then; they 
do not deſire an Eccleſiaſtical one for all ſorts of ſe&s, 
but only a civil or political one. You have ſeen, that 
Mr. Willemer aſeribes this toleration of the Syna- 
gogue with regard to the ſect of the Sadducees, to the 
corrupt manners of thoſe times. You will now fee, 
that he aſſigns other reaſons for it, and particularly the 
exactneſs, with which theſe hereticks performed all the 
external acts of publick worſhip. Magnopere impedie- 
bat ejectionem promeritam favor Magnatum plane fingu- 
laris erga Sadducæos. Adjuvabat ingens Sadducæorum, 
gue invaluerat, potentia, ac ingenioſa, qua abominan- 
dam bæreſim legebant, aſtutia : crebra item ſacrificia, 
utque religua Levitici cultus onera, que. pro ſalute populi 
fe ſuſcipere ghriabantur (52). i. e. The eas bis (52) Idem, ibid 
« favour, which the great men ſhewed the Sadducees, Pa 35+ | 
« was what principally prevented their deſerved ex- 

« pulſion. And they were aſſiſted by the vaſt power 

„ which that ſet had gained, together with the pro- 
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(00 Marſarn, under that name in the Talmud z they are there repreſented under the notion of Heretics (9) St-Maithew, 


Chronic, Can. 


0 . . . | 1 St. Mark, and St. 
Aeypt. See, 9. and Epicureans (2). There is no great foundation of reaſon for aſſerting, that they ad- 


Pig. m. 159 · 


«« nable h iſy ; their vent ſacrifices, and the 
« other — ok of the — worſhip} which they 
_ boaſted that they bore for the good of the people.” 
It is certain, that the moſt enormous difference of 
ſentiments with regard to the ſpeculative doctrines of 
Religion meets with greater toleration, than the ſmall- 
eſt diſpute with regard to worſhip. If you ſubmit to 
all the external rites, which the eſtabliſned Religion 
preſcribes, you will be better ſupported in your capital 
herefies, than if without theſe hereſies you attack the 
outward worſhip. 
Obſerve that a Divine of the reformed Religion, 
(53) Jurieu, 4. who is become a great advocate for intolerance (53), 
Pol ie pour la had refuted the doctrine of the puniſhment of heretics, 
| Reformation, tome among other reaſons by the conduct of Chriſt towards 
8 ag. 254. edit. the Sadducees. He remarked, that Chriſt zreats them 
4to. 1 ; . 

with great clemency, and does not blame the Magi- 
ſtrates who tolerated them. See the Penſees diverſes ſur 

les Cometes, Art. 1885. | 
[G] There is no great foundation of reaſon for aſſert- 
ing, that they admitted only the fue books of Moſes. ] 
Tertullian affures us, that they adopted the hereſy of 
Doſitheus, who had rejected the Prophets, and that 
they added to it another impiety, which was denying 
the reſurrection: Taceo . . . . . Doſitheum, qui primus 
auſus eſt Prophetas quaſi non in Spiritu Santo locutos re- 
pudiare. Taceo Sadducæos qui ex hujus erroris radice 
furgentes, auſi ſunt ad hanc hæreſim etiam reſurrectionem 
(54) Tertullian. carnis negare (54). Origen (55), St. Jerom (56), and 
de Praſcript. ad- an infinite number of other writers aſſert the ſame, I 


werſus Heretic. mean that this ſect retained only the Pentateuch of 


—_ the canon of Scripture. I have alſo affirmed this in 
| (55) Origen- another book (57) ; but I own, that this opinion does 
Tractat. AA in not ſeem to me well founded. It is contradicted by 
Auth. a negative argument, which I think to 3 yu 
| "EI. one. The holy Scripture, when it ſpeaks of the 
6 1 pr and their — never takes notice, that 
cap. 222 they rejected the Prophets. This filence, I own, is 
(57) Penſes di. vot a convincing reaſon; but what ſhall we ſay of 
werſes ſa les Co- Joſephus, who does not impute to them this rejec- 
metes, pag. 580. tion? It is not poſſible to imagine, that he would have 
| | omitted ſo capital, and remarkable an article, even 
when be obſerves, that this ſect rejected the traditions. 
Here follows ſome thing ſtill ſtronger; he has not only 
not ſaid in that paſſage, where he could not have omit- 
ted it, that they rejected part of the Scripture, but 
he has likewiſe poſitively declared, that when they de- 
nied the authority of unwritten traditions, they gave 
this reaſon for it, Nothing ought to be efleemed lawful 
Hut what is written, "Exine d 1 ſ edv Ort 10 iH To 
 vyeſhappuire, T6 d ix Tagedbotws THY reli fun ri. 
Jo Oportere eas tantum ſervart que ſcripto continentur (5 8). 
Antig liv. 73: Couldan hiſtorian ſpeale thus of a ſect, which rejected 
cap. 18. paß 454" almoſt all the Scriptures, unleſs he were mad ? I know 
(59) Serarius and well enough, that one may chicane and ſay (59), that 
ng 8 Joſephus's words relate only to the written laws, and 
us Notes on. conſequently to the Pentateuch ; but I know likewiſe 
Epipbanius ad- that this was an unavoidable occaſion of mentioning 
verſ. Her, XIV, the contempt, which theſe hereticks are ſaid to have 
pag · 20. had for the reſt of the canon of the Seripture. Mr. 
Simon has declared ſtrongly againſt thoſe, who aſſert 

that the Sadducees admitted only the Pentateuch, and 


(58) Joſeph. 


(60) Simon, H:/- has made uſe of the teſtimony of the Jewiſh hiſtorian. 


torre Critique du Ibis ſet, ſays he (60), retained the whole body of the 
| 3 2 8 Scripture ps ory Foſephus, who aſſures us, that 
page m. 93. the Sadducees received æαiui Tx 'yryexupin (61) all the 
— Seriptures, and rejected only the traditions. Thoſe are 
(61) I believe miſtalen therefore, who'believe that the' Sadducees retain- 
that Mo Simon 6 the, froe. books of Moſes after the example of the Sa- 
5 deal of diff. maritans. We find in the Talmud of Babylon, and in the 
culty to find theſe Writings of the Rabbins (62), ſeveral paſſages, which 
Greek words in ſhew that the Sadducees owned for divine the Hagio- 
Joſephus, grapha and prophetie books of Scripture, and that 
they only rejected the explications of the Doctors. 

(62) See Wille There are. ſome, who think, that the Samaritans have 


fag · 33:3 occaſioned the notion, that the latter, as well as the 


C aer craft, by which they concealed their abomi- 


Luke, ub ſupra, 


mitted only the five books of Moſes [G], and that upon this account Chriſt in his diſpute citation (). 
with them only cited the Pentateuch (). Arnobius is the only author who informs us, 


that 


munion with the Sadducees. 'They had ſometimes even 
a Sadducee for their High-Prieſt (64), and it is ſome- (64) See Joſeph, 
what probable, that Caiaphas the High-Prieſt profeſſed Art/zurr. lib, 20, 
that ſect (65). ny Ps 

It would be reaſoning wrong to make uſe of this (65) Ads v. 17. 
argument, that the Sadducees choſe out of the Scripture 
thoſe hooks, which did not formally attack their er- 
rors ; they owned theſe for canonical, and rejected the 
reſt, becauſe they found in them the immortality of 
the ſoul and the doctrine of the reſurrection expreſsly 
aſſerted. This was the conciſe method of diſputing, 
which their indolence made them fix upon. Sadducæi 
compendio fludentes & otio, immo etiam ut effugerent plu- 
rium confutationes abjeftis & abolitis omnibus prophe- 
tarum libris ſolos quinque Mofis receperunt (66). I ſay (66) Centur, 
that ſuch a kind of argument is delufive : matters of 1 
fact require proofs of fact, and not probabilities ſup- * w— 3 
ported by ſpeculative reaſons. Beſides, we have no © 
occaſion for ſuch reaſons; for the human mind is fo 
fruitful of evaſions, gloſſes and diſtinctions, that it has 
no neceſſity of rejecting the divine authority of a book, 
in order to evade the arguments alledged by the oppo- 
ſite party. Do not the Socinians profeſs to own the 
whole New Teſtament as canonical ; and yet we find 
in it more paſlages againſt their errors, than we do in 
the Old Teſtament againſt thoſe of the Sadducees ? 
What is ſtill more ſurprizing is, that many Chriſtians, 
while they acknowledge the divine authority of the 
Scripture, laugh at magic, and maintain that Demons 
have no power (67). ; us obſerve, that a modern (67) Mr. Bek- 
Rabbin calls in queſtion what is ſaid in Scripture, that her, Miniſter at | 
the Sadducees did not believe the exiſtence of ſpirits. pte omg his 
This, ſays he, would be a proof that they rejected the - 
Pentateuch, which mentions Angels in divers places. this doctrine in 
De eo quod Sadducæi dicantur ( Af. 23. 8.) negafſe books in the vul- 
Spiritus, non aiſputo. Sane ut multi putant fic ſequeretur ner. - : 
eos negaſſe legem Moſaicam, que variis in locis angelorum this ; = * 
mentionem facit (68). He argues wrong. Theſe peo- ed, that he ſaid 
ple had recourſe to diſtinctions, in order to elude the nothing contrary 
force of thoſe paſſages. See Willemer (69), and the io Seripture. 
writers quoted by him, particularly Grotius (70). 
Conſult likewiſe Voſſius (71), who is not quoted (68) Manaſſe 
by him. What is certain is, that they perform- Ben ſrael, lib. v. 
ed the rites of the Jews, and profeſſed to hope x it; rea 


from thence the favours promiſed by God to thoſe, 185 2 Wil. 


who ſhould obſerve his laws, and that they ſhould mer. D. Gert. de 
avoid the curſes, which thoſe who tranſgreſſed had rea- Saddutgii, pag. 
ſon to fear. Promiſſionibus legis inhiabant, eoque nomine 38. | 


Dzum bi ſacrificiis, precibus, jejuniis, aliiſque cultus (69) Willemerus, 


Lewitici ceremonits placare conabantur, ne iratum Numen pag. 38, 39. 
promiſ/iones ampliſſimas a populo tolleret (72). The au 
thor, from whom I take this Latin paſſage, ſhews in (7®) . " 
oppoſition to Dr. Lightfoot, that the paſſage of Mala- 1 * 
chi (73) muſt not be applied to that ſect, ſince they * 
never believed that the law was to be deſpiſed, or that (77) Voſhus, de 
the obſervation of it was uſeleſs. Negue Sadducæorum 5 4 * 
ductrinæ & moribus convenit locus Malacb. III. v. 14. 6. 


nunquam enim profeſſi ſunt Sadducei, legem Dx I non eſſe 


obJervandum, aut obſervantiam legis eſſe fruſtrancam. (72) Willemer, 


Contrarium docet ipſe Lightfoot Hor. Hebr, in Act. Pas. 44. 
Apoſt. p. 122. quznam, inguien, religio Sadduczi ? | 
Orat, jejunat, facrificat, obſerwat /egem, & tamen non (73) Ve have 


expectat reſurrectionem aut vitam æternam. Quorſum id, it is in vain 


hæc religio ? Ut obtineat ſcilicet bona temporalia quorum \* ſerm en 


and what profit is 


ſolum promiſſionem obſervat ille factam in lege nihil ri- it that we have 
mans ultra literam (74). i. e. Nor is the paſſage kept his ordi- 


in Malachi c. III. verſe 14. applicable to the doc- nance, and that 


« trine and morals of the Sadducees, for they never we have walked 


„ profeſſed that the law of God was not to be obſerved, — 


Vor the obſervance of it fruitles. Dr. Lightfoot Hof ? Malachi | 


«© himſelf ſhews the contrary, Hor. Mebr. in A2. iii. 24. 
„ Apoſt. p. 122. What, ſays he, was the Religion cf | 
0 the Sadducees? They pray, faſt, ſacrifice ; obſerve (74) Willemer, 


the law, and yet do not expect the reſurrection or eter- bag. 25. 


« nal life. To what purpoſe is ſuch a Religion? It was 


| in order to obtain temporal bleſſings, which they ob- 
mer, 461 ſupra, been confounded with the Sadducees, and that this 


% ſerved to be the only. promiſes of the law, they exa- 
% mining no farther has the letter.” We may remark, 


(63) Ibid. pag. former, owned none but the books of Moſes (63). But it” that the paſſage of Malachi would be extremely ap- 


TO, 11. is, certain, that we ought to diſtinguiſh theſe two ſects 


from each other; for the Jews had no communication 


with the Samaritans, and did not break Church-Com- 


plicable to certain Sadducees, who attending to ex- 
perience ſhould diſcover the falſity of the maxims of 
their Doctors. | 
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cdahat they were aid to have aſcribed an organical body to God. He relates this in a man- 


ner which is a little liable to cenſure [HI. 


They avere ſaid to have aſcribed an organical 
bb to God. Arnobius relates this in a manner, which 
is 4 Little liable to cenſure.) Conſider well this whole 

paſſage of his. Negue quiſquam Fudaicas in hoc loco 

nobis opponat & Sadducæi generis fabulas tanquam fer- 

mas T wr atque os Deo. Hoc enim putatur in eorum 

literis dici, & ut vel re certa, atque auctoritate firmari : 

que aut nihil ad nos attinent, nec ex aliqua portione 

quicquam habent commune nobiſcum : aut fi ſunt, ut credi- 

tur, ſociæ, quærendi ſunt wobis altioris intelligentiæ doc- 

| tores, per quos polſitis addiſcere, guibus modis conveniat 
(15) Arnob. lib. /iterarum illarum nubes, atque involucra relaxare (75). 


3. pag- m. 106, i. e. And let no body o poſe to us here the fables 


10%. «© of the Tews and of the Sadducees, as if they aſcri- 
« bed 4 and mouth to God. For this is thought 
4 to be aſſerted in their writings, and confirmed as a 

« point certain by authority. Theſe things have no 

« relation to us, nor in any reſpe& have any thing 

„% common with us; or if they concern us, as is ſaid, 

«« you muſt look out for Doctors of a more profound 

«« ſagacity, who may inſtruct you how to explain thoſe 

« myſterious expreſſions of Scripture.” Here is the 

manner, in which one of his Commentators has criti- 

(76) Defid. He- ciſed upon him: Nimis confuſe, lays he (76), atque 
raldus, in Arno- iam periculoſe. Nam de libris Veteris Teftamenti tanta 
bium, page m. gomeritate logui impium plane & horrendam. Hoc igitur 
EN ait quia Rabinorum ſcripta infinitis fabulis jam ſcate- 
| Bant. . . . . Summam imperitiam prodit hoc loco Arno- 
iur. Aigui melius Numenius Pythagoreus qui libro de 
fummo bono primo Judæos in iis nationibus numeravit que 
Deum incorporeum exiſtimabant, citatis etiam propheta- 
rum teſtimoniis atpus troporum enodatione, fi quando con- 
traria ſententia wvidebatur effici paſſe adbibita. i. e. 
« Arnobius has expreſſed himſelf confuſedly and even 
«« dangerouſly. For it is abſolutely impious and hor- 
« rid to ſpeak of the books of the Old Teſtament with 
« ſo much raſhneſs. He ſays this therefore, becauſe 
« the writings of the Rabbins abounded then with in- 
4 numerable errors.. - Arnobius ſhews very great 
« ignorance in this place. But Numenius the Pytha- 
«« gorean was more in the right, who in his trea- 


* tiſe concerning the higheſt good, reckoned the 

«« Jews firſt among thoſe nations, who believed God 

* to be incorporeal, citing the teſtimonies of the 
Prophets, and explaining the tropes, where. ever the 

* contrary opinion ſeemed to be intimated.” This 
cenſure is not abſolutely groundleſs, but it ſhould have 

been leſs ſevere, for here follows the ſenſe of Arnobius. 

We are not anſwerable for the reveries of the Jews ; but 

in points, which might be common to us with them, 
there is nothing exceptionable, when we underſtand 

the myſtical ſenſe, He could not deny, that accord- 

ing to the literal ſenſe of the Scripture God has bands, 

feet, a mouth, and eyes. It was neceffary for him 
therefore to inform the Pagans; that theſe expreſſions 

are a clod and covering, under which the truth lies 

hid. It was a rhetorical artifice in him not to inſiſt 
upon that objection, and only to give four or five lines 

to aſſure his antagoniſts, that the Chriftians do not 
aſcribe to God any ſhape or any organical compoſi- 

tion. If he had diſcuſſed this point more fully as 
Numenius did, he would have enervated his work ; 

for as he was writing an inveCtive againſt the Pagans, 

it was not his buſineſs to loſe time in anſwering them. - 

It was much more proper for him to act always upon 

the offenſive; and it was neceſſary for him to be as 
little upon the defenſive as poſſible in a work of that 
nature, For the reſt, we Jearn from Origen what 
Numenius did in favour of the Jews (77) ; and this (57) Orig. c- 
ſhews us, that the Pagans did not neglect the pretended 7 C-/ſum,Ulib. r, 
advantages, which they hoped to draw from thoſe paſ. Feraldus quotes 
ſages of Scripture, which ſeem to aſcribe ſome imper- 3 * 8 
fection to God. The Chriſtians had recourſe to a ff. 
gurative ſenſe, and oppoſed to theſe paſſages thoſe, 
which treat expreſsly of the perfection of God. But 
Arnobius's work would ſcarce admit of ſuch a di- 
greſſion ; it would have furniſhed a pretence of anſwer. 

ing, that we ought likewiſe to explain the paſſages by 

one another, and give a figurative ſenſe to ſome of 
them. 'This was not a proper place to revive ſuch a 
notion, The Commentator, who cenſures Arnobius, 

did not conſider this. 5 . 


SADLER (JOHN) was deſcended from an antient and good family in Shrop- 
ſhire. His father, Mr: John Sadler, was a very worthy Clergyman, and his mother was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Shelley of Patcham in Suſſex Eſq; where his father's liv- 
ing was. He was born Auguſt the 18th 1615, and educated at Emanuel College in 
Cambridge, of which he was ſome years a Fellow, and became very eminent for his 
great knowledge in the Hebrew and other Oriental Languages. In 1638 he took the 
degree of Maſter of Arts there, having performed all the exerciſes required by the ſta- 
tutes. From thence he removed to Lincoln's-Inn, where he made a very conſiderable 

| progreſs in the ſtudy of the Law. He was admitted one of the Maſters in Ordinary in 
the High Court of Chancery, June the 1ſt 1644; and was likewiſe one of the two 
Maſters of Requeſts. September the gth 1645 he married Jane, the youngeſt daughter 
and co-heireſs of John Trenchard of Warmwell in Dorſetſhire Eſq; one of the moſt 
antient families in that county, with whom he had a fortune of ten thouſand pounds. 
She was grand-daughter of Sir Edward Rodeney of Stoke-Rodeney in Somerſetſhire 
Knight, by his wife Jane, daughter of Sir Henry Seymour Knight, younger brother of 
Queen Jane Seymour, and of Edward Duke of Somerſet. In 1649 he was choſen 
Town-Clerk of London; and the ſame year publiſhed at London in 4to a book, 
intitled, Rights of the Kingdom [A], which was very much taken notice of and 
valued then, as well as ſince, by Lawyers and others. He was greatly eſteemed by 
Oliver Cromwell, who by a letter from Corke, dated December the iſt 1649, offered 
him the office of Chief Juſtice of Munſter in Ireland, with a falary of one thouſand 


pounds per ann. [B], which he excuſed himſelf from accepting. Auguſt the 31ſt 1650 


[4] Publiſhed at London in 410 a book, entitled, 
Rights of the Kingdom.) The whole title is as fol- 
lows : Rights of the Kingdom ; or, Cuftoms of our an- 
ceflors touching the duty, power, election, or fucce/ſion 
of our Kings and Parliaments, our true liberty, due alle- 
giance, three eſtates, their legiſſative power, originall, 
judiciall, and executive, with the Militia : freely dif- 
exfſed woes = Britiſh, 22 Norman lawes and 
hiftories. With az occafienall diſcourſe of great changes 
yet expected in the world. It = — at London 

1682 in 4to. | 
I] Cromwell, aubo by a letter . . . offered bim the 
office of Chief Fuſtice of Munſler in Ireland, with a 
| Salary of one thouſand pounds per ann.] The letter is 


| | he 
addreſſed, For my uery worthie friend Fobn Sadler E/q; 
ps 2 the Maſters of the Chancery in England; and is 
as follows: | 


«6c Sir, | | ; | 

«© To put a buſineſs of waight ſuddainly to your 
„ conſideration, may perhappes begett ſoe much pre- 
« judice, as may cauſe you either not to thinke of it 
« attall, or to incline to the worſer part when you 
« reſolve. The _ I have 9 offer _ _ 

„thought u y us, as you will perceive by 
4 — 8 we ra itt, and we doe wil- 
© lingly tender it to you, deſiringe God, not you, 
„% may give us the anſwer. That 
3 , 
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he was conſtituted Maſter. of Magdalen College in Cambridge upon the removal of Dr. 
Edward Rainbowe, who again ſucceeded Mr. Sadler after the Reſtoration. In January 
1652 he was appointed one of the Committee for the better Regulation of the Law. In 
1653 he was choſen Member of Parliament for Cambridge. In 1653, by warrant of 
the Protector Cromwell, purſuant to an ordinance for the better regulating and limiting 
the juriſdiction of the High Court of Chancery, he was continued a Maſter in Chan- 
cery, when their number was reduced only to fix. It was by his intereſt that the Jews 
obtained the privilege of building for themſelves a Synagogue in London. In 1658 he 
was choſen Member of Parliament for Yarmouth. In December the year following he 
was appointed firſt Commiſſioner under the Great Seal with Mr, Taylor, Mr, White- 


locke, and others, for the Probate of Wills. In 1660 he publiſhed in 4to Olbia: The 


New Iſland lately diſcovered [CJ]. Soon after the Reſtoration he loſt all his employments 
by virtue of an Act of Parliament 13 Caroli II. for the well governing and regulating of 
Corporations ; his conſcience not permitting him to take or ſubſcribe the oath and decla- 
ration therein required, in which it was declared, that it was not lawful, upon any pre- 
tence whatſoever, to take arms againſt the King, Sc. an obedience ſo abſolute, that he 
thought it not due to any earthly power, though he had never engaged, or in any man- 
ner acted againſt the King. In the Fire of London in 1666, his houſe in Saliſbury Court, 
which coſt him above five thouſand pounds in building, and ſeveral other of his houſes 
were burnt down ; and ſoon after his manſion houſe in Shropſhire had the ſame fate. He 


was now alſo deprived of Vaux-Hall on the River Thames and other eſtates which he 


That a divine preſence hath gon alonge with ys 
in the late great tranſactions in this nation, I be- 
« leeve moſt men are ſeneible of, and thanke - 
full to God for: and are perſwaided that he hath a 
« farther end. And that as by this diſpenſation he 


6 
oo 


_ «© hath manifeſted his ſeverity and juſtice, ſo alſo there 


« will beatyme, wherein he will manifeſt grace and 


„ mercie, in which he ſo much delights. To us, 


« who are imployed as inſtruments in this worke, 
« the. contentment that appears is, that we are doe- 
« ing our maſter's work, that we have his preſence 
«© and blefling with us, and that we live in hope to 
ſee him cauſe warrs to ceaſe, and bringing in that 
Kingdom of glory and peace, which he hath pro- 
<< miſed: this being ſoe, as the hope thereof oc- 


s cafions our comfort, ſo the ſeeing ſome way made 


4 already, cannot but hope that goodneſs and mercie 
«« intends to viſit this poor iſland. Therefore in what 
we may (as poor inſtruments) cannot but be en- 
«© deavouring to anſwer the mind of God as any op- 
«« portunitie offers itſelf. Firſt let me tell you in 
«« diverſe places where we are come, we find the peo- 


ple very greedie after the word, and flocking to 


„ Chriſtian meetings, much of that prejudice that 
«« lyes upon poore people in England, being a ſtranger 
in their mindes. And truely we have hoped much 
of it is done in ſimplicitie, and I mind you the ra- 
«© ther of this, becauſe it is, A ſweet ſumetome, if 
«© not an earneſt of the good we expect. In the 
« next place, our condition was ſuch at our firſt ar- 
„ rivall here, by reaſon of the warr and prevalencie 
© of the enemy, that there was a deſſolution of the 
whole frame of government, there being no viſible 
«« authority reſiding in perſons intruſted, to act ac- 
cording to the formes of law, except in two corpo- 
rations under the Parliament's power in this whole 
« land. And although it hath pleaſed God to give 
« us much territory, yet how to fall ſuddainly into 
that way againe, I ſee not, nor is it for the preſent 
«« practicable. Wherefore I am conſtrained of my 
«« own authoritie, to iſſue out commiſſions to perſons, 
< to heare and determine the preſent controverſies that 
« doariſe as they may. Sir, it ſeemes to me we have 
a great opportunity to ſett up, untill the Parliament 
ſhall otherwiſe determine, a way of doeing juſtice 
„ amongſt theſe poore people, which for the upright- 
« neſſe and cheapeneſſe of it may exceedingly gaine 
«© upon them, who have been accuſtomed to as much 
injuſtice, tyrannie and oppreſſion, from their land- 
lords, the great men, and thoſe that ſhould have 
„ done them right, as I beleive any people in that 
which we call Chriſtendome. And indeed are ac- 
« counted the bribeingſt people, that are; they ha- 
s ving been enured thereto. Sir, if juſtice were ſree. 
4 ly and impartially adminiſtred here, the foregoing 
«« darkneſle and corruption would make it Jooke ſoe 


% much the more glorious and beautifull, and draw 


more hearts after it. I am loath to write what the 
« conſequences might be, or what may be ſaid upon 


— 


had 


* this ſubject, and therefore J ſhall let you know my 
« defire in a word, 2 | 
Their uſes to be a Chief Juſtice in the province of 
„ Mounſter, who having ſome others with him in aſ- 
« fiſtance, uſes to heare and determine cauſes depend- 
ing there: you are deſired by me to accept of that 
imploy ment. I doe beleive that nothing will ſuite 
your minde better than having a ſtandinge 
«« for the ſame, that ſo you may not be troubled with 
„ common allowances, which have been to others I 
doubt but a colour to their covetous practiſes. I dare 
aſſure you 1000 J. a yeare half yearely to be payd 
by even partes as your allowance, and although this 
be more then hath uſeually been allowed, yet-ſhall 
* we have wherewith readily to make performance 
if you accept. I know not how far this defire of 
* mine will be interpreted by you as a call; but ſure - 
I am, I have not done any thing] with a clearer 
breſt, nor wherein J do more approve my heart to 
the Lord and his people, in ſincerity and upright- 
« neſs; the Lord direct you what to do. I defire a 
few things of you; let my letter be as little ſeen as 
you may, you know what conſtructions are uſually 
put upon ſome mens aQtings, and were it fit to be 
committed to paper, wou'd, if I ſhould ſay, that 
this buſineſs by the blefling of God, might be fo 
managed, as might abate much ſuperfluitie. I deſire 
you not to diſcourſe of the allowance, but to ſome 
choice friends. Next I could deſire, if you have any 
«© acquaintance with Mr. Graves the Lawyer, you 
would move him to the acceptance of a place here, 
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„which ſhould be honourable and not to his outward 
« diſadvantage. And any other godly and able men 


you know of. Let me have your mind ſo ſoon as 
conveniently you may, and whether you have tryed 
any as is deſired, and whom, and what returne they 
make ; defiring your prayers, I reſt, | 
«* Your affeCtionate friend and ſervant 
% Corke, Dec. 3 1ſt 1649. O. Cromwell.” 
LC] iz 1660 he publiſbed in 41 Olbia: The new 
Iſland lately diſcovered.] The whole title is: Olbia. 
The new Iſland lately diſcovered. With its Religion and 
Rites of Warſhip, laws, cuſtoms, and government, cha- 
rafters, and language; with education of their children 
in their ſciences, arts, and manifactures; with other 
things remarkable. By a Chriftian Pilgrim driven by 
tempeſt from Civita Vecchia or 
Rome, through the Straits into the Atlantic ocean, The 


firfl. part. From the original. For Samuel Hartlib in 


Ax yard Wefiminfier, and Jobn Bartlet at the Guilt=cup 
near Auſtin's-gate London, and in Weſtminſter Hall, 
1660. Dr. John Worthington in a letter to Mr. 
Samuel Hartlib, dated April the 1ſt 1661, has theſe 


words (1): „ Is the ſecand part of OLs1A like to (1) Worthing 
come out ſhortly ? It is ſaid to treat of the Reli - too's Miſcella- 
% gion, worſhip, laws, cuſtoms, manner of educa- , Pag · 242+ 


1 - . edit London 
tion, &c. of * place. | The deſign promiſeth —_ 3704 in 8 vo. 


* variety,” | 


k 


ſome other parts about 
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had purchaſed, being Crown-lands, and of a conſiderable eſtate in the Fens in Bedford 

Levell, without any recompence. All theſe misfortunes and ſeveral others coming upon 

him, and having a numerous family of fourteen children to provide for, he was obliged 

to retire to his manor and ſeat of Warmwell in Dorſetſhire, where he lived in a private 
manner, in great eſteem for his piety and learning, till April 1674, when he died in the 

fifty ninth year of his age. Thomas Sadler Eſq; (a), Deputy to the Right Honourable 

the Lord Walpole, Clerk of the Pells in the Receipt of his Majeſty's Exchequer, and 

Mr. Daniel Sadler, Chief Clerk in the Old Annuity Office there, are his only grandſons;  \ 

and Jane the ſiſter of the latter, and daughter of the Lady Trenchard, is a grand- | 

daughter, lately married to Edward Searle of Devonſhire Eſq; and are all of his poſterity 


(s) To this Gen- 
tleman we are 
obliged for the 


particulars of this 


article, 


(s) Under the 
word Verger, 


(6) See the ar- 
ticleGARASSE, 


ks IC] and 
181. ] 


now living in 1738. | 


| SAINT-CYRAN (JOHN DU VERGER DE HAURANNE, Abbot of), one (e) zy Mr. de- 
of the Patriarchs of Janſeniſm, was a native of Bayonne, Moreri ſpeaks of him (a). ces the Je- 


ſuit Vavaſſor's 


1 might add a great number of particulars to what he has given, but I defer them to piece intitlea, 


another time. He was a very learned man; this appears from his book againſt the gar, Cc, 


E pi ſcop. Graſſen- 


Somme Theologique of Father Garaſſe (5), and from the books which he wrote againſt the 4 Elgil Au- 
Jeſuits, and of which the Clergy of France cauſed an elogium to be made in the year , Peer 


1646 (c). The author did not put his name to them; he diſguiſed himſelf in his laſt 


idoneuss | 


works under that of Petrus Aurelius, for reaſons mentioned by his friends (d). Few per- 4) In the Dja- 


ſons know that he is author of an Apology for the Biſhops who take up arms[ A]. 


logue de deux Pa- 
This roiffiens de S. Hi- 


paradox is leſs ſurpriſing, than that which he defended in his Caſus Regius [BJ. He died 44e 4 Mor, 


| cc ſer 


ge for the Biſhop of Poitiers, in 1651, which a 


Feu perſons know, that he is author of an 
for the Biſhops who take up arms.) Conſider theſe words 
of Mr. Joly. * The Canons of Munſter ought to be no- 
« ble in ſixteen deſcents, as it is ſaid; and chey value 
4 themſelves ſo much on their nobility and military 
* performances, that I have ſeen it engraved on a 
« tomb of a Canon, that he died in the war in the 
* quality of a Captain. They generally alſo cauſe 
« their . and arms to be painted in a cloi- 
joining to the Church, or elſe in ſome public 
« places, which is an example, that ſeems to me not 
© to be imitated any more than thoſe, which were 
collected and inſerted in a book, entitled, Au Apo- 


« learned man of that time called as pleaſantly as 


1 juſtly, The Koran of the Biſhop of Poitiers, though 
, the author of that book, who would not put his 


«© name to it, has occaſioned himſelf to be much talk- 
« ed of ſince for his other works relating to Eccleſi- 
« aftical matters and piety, which are much prefer- 


(2) Joly, Voiage ** able to that (1).” Mr. Joly would ſay no more, 
de bag · though he knew well enough that he was ſpeaking of 


30, $1. See alſo 
M de 


(3) Scholarcha | 


1 
2 auatens 


piſcopus Picta- 


wvienſis Lefore 


our John du Verger. This Biſhop of Poitiers was the 
patron of that learned man of Bayonne, and reſigned 
to him in 1620 the Abbey of Saint-Cyran (2). I 
have read in ſome Compiler, that John du Verger be- 
ing principal of a College in his own country, and 


hearing that this Biſhop had occaſion for a Reader or 


Library-keeper, offered his ſervice to him, which was 
accepted (3). Voetius did not forget this warlike ad- 
venture of the Biſhop of Poitiers in the catalogue, 
which he gave of ſome Eccleſiaſtics, who took up 
arms. This prelate is at the end of that catalogue. 


wel | Bibliathecaris Henricus Ludrvicus Rupipeſœus Epiſcopus Pidtavienſis non 


opus baberet adiit 


= eum, & ejus ſer- 


witio prorſus ſe 


tradidit, d quo 


paulo poſt paruam 
Abbatiam S. Cy- 


rant accepit, Pe- 
trus à Sto. Ro- 
mualdo, in Con- 
finuatione Chronict 
Ademari, page 
453- ad ann, 
4638. 


folum arma tractavit & armato populo armatus prai- 
wit, ut Pictavio nonnullos ex Patritiis quibus diffidebat 
ejiceret : ſed etiam Apologiam edidit ann 1615 adwverſus 
eas qui dicebant, non licere Ecclefiaſticis in caſu neceſſi- 
tatis ad arma recurrere : ſub cujus finem Catalogum bene 
- longum texuit Cardinalium & Epiſcoporum qui tempore ne- 
ceſſratis arma traftarunt, Foannis Columnæ Legati Gre- 
gorii IX contra Fridericum, Arnoldi Pelgrue Vaſconts con- 
tra Venetos, AEgidii Albornos Cardinalis Toletani, cum 
Rege C __ contra Mauros, & contra Ludovicum Ba- 
vVarum aliorum complurium ; quorum nimina ibidem 


egi poſſunt, fimulque videri nullam cocgiſſe neceſſitatem 


(4) Oiſbertus 
getius, in Deſ- 
Perata Cauſa Pa- 
tus, lib. 3. Sect. 

A» Pag · 689. 


ut viri Ecclefiaſtici ad id negotium admoverentur ; quan- 
do latcorum ducum ſatis larga copia ſuppeteret (4). i. e. 
« Henry Lewis de la Rochepozay, Biſhop of Poitiers 
4 not only took arms, and put himſelf at the head 
«© of an armed body of men, in order to force ſeveral 
«© noblemen, whom he was diffident of, to leave Poi- 
« tiers; but likewiſe publiſhed an Apology in 1615 
« againſt thoſe, who aſſerted, that it was not lawful 
« for Eccleſiaſtics in a caſe of neceſſity to have re- 
% courle to arms; at the end of which he has given a 


Vo. IX. 


© Abbot of Saint Cyran, who has ventured to teach 


pag. m. 45. 
f 8 


Apology = pretty long catalogue of Cardinals and Biſhops, who 


have taken arms in time of neceflify, as did John 
Columna Legate of Gregory IX againſt Frederic, 
Arnold Pelgrue of Gaſcony againſt the Venetians, 
Giles Albornos Cardinal of Toledo with the King 
of Caſtile againſt the Moors, and againſt Lewis of 
% Bavaria; and many others, whoſe names may be 
« read. there, and at the ſame time it may be ſeen 
e that theſe Eecleſiaſtics were not obliged by any ne- 
« ceſſity to undertake ſuch affairs, ſince there were X 
« Laymen enough for that purpoſe.” _ | | 
[B] The Paradox . . . awhich he defended in his 
Caius Regius.] I have not read this work, but it is 
ſaid that he maintains there, that there are four and 
thirty caſes, in which a man may innocently kill him- 
ſelf. Paulo ante (obitum) compoſuerat librum inſcriptum 
Caſus Regius, ubi attulerat 34 caſus in guibus quilibet 
poterat liberte ſe ipſum interficere. Unde unus ex diſci- 
pulis ejus nomine Meſter arripuit nuper occaſionem ſe i- | 
ſum interficiendi, cum Metis effet (5). See beiow the re- (5) Petrus a Sto, 
mark (I). Father Paul was in that point of the ſame Romualdo, in 
opinion with the Stoics; for when he was told, that _ mn 
the Pope would procure him to be carried away, he 42. 4d IR be 
anſwered among other things, That in caſe he was 1643. 


taken alive in order to be carried to Rome, the 


„Pope muſt know that whatever he could do would 

„not prevent a man from having more power over his 

„own life, than all other men together; and conſe- 

*++ quently that he might diſpoſe of his life before the 

Pope could have the ſatisfaction of taking it away : 

„in public (6).” I know not whether many perſons (5) Life of Fa- 

have taken notice of this maxim of father Paul. 4 Paul, pag. 
In the firſt anſwers publiſhed againſt the Provincial i 4 2 


letters of Mr. Paſcal, this doctrine of our Abbot is 1a mo. 


ſometimes taken notice of. (7) You ought rather 
to think of correcting the pernicious doctrine of the (7) Reſpmes aux 


tires Provinci- 


* o 
* that we ought to kill our neighbour, when the in- _ Tie editi- 


*« ternal ſpirit leads us to it, though the outward law on 1659, 
* forbids it. You may ſee when you think proper 


the proof and practice of it in the ſecond part of 


the information, which was drawn up againſt him 

* by the command of the late King in the year 1638: 

« the original is in the College of Clermont . . . (8) (8) Ibid page 

«© There are ſome opnions on this point (9), which ** 

directly claſh with the Faith . . . (10) There are (9) That is con« 

&« ſome, which are contrary to morality, and which ©*2ing Homi- 

„% we call ſcandalous, as thoſe of Monſieur de 8. Cy- on - 

„ ran (*), who taught, that we are obliged to kill a (10) Reſponſes 

man, when Inſpiration direQs us to it, though it % Lettres Pro- 

be contrary to the outward law, which prohibits it. 2 res 

There are ſome, which ſhock common ſenſe, and 23 

*« which we call extravagant and raſh, as that of the (5) It is a piece 

% ſame Abbot, who attempts to prove in his Caſus Re- of his trial, 

% gius, which you own to be the principal of his — — 

« works, that a man is frequently obliged to kill x 
0 «« himſelf; 


4 Fs a b 
2 I » 
9 . 


(e) St. Romuald, 
Abr. du Threſ 0 
Chronol. tom. J- 


Pag 452. 


CF) Labbe, Chron. 


tom- f. page 377. 


Fanſenifmi, pag. 
437, 9 Ep efto : 
fam Cbriſtiani 
Philireni ad Ja- 
num Paleolog. 
Pag 29+ 


(I) See the $th 
volume of the 
Morale Pratipue, 
pag · 383. See alſo 
pag. 413. 


ma Eſprit de 
if, Arnaud, 

tom. 1. . 28 
& A 7128, 


(11) Ibid. pag. 
363. 


(7) The Abbot 
of Saint-Cyran's 


Caſus Regius. 


) The maxim 
of the Abbot of 
Saint · Cyran, ac- 
cording to the 
depoſition of wit- 
neſſes on his 
trial, which is in 
the College of 
Clermont. 


(12) Saint Ro- 
muald, Abrege 
de Tbreſor Chron, 
tom. Jo pag m. 
452+ 4.53, 4d 
ann, 1643+ 


(13) Vigneul 
Marville, Me- 
langes, tom · 2. 
pag. 23. Dutch 
celditian. 


{14) Leydecker, 


in Hiſt. Fanſeniſ- 


mi, pag. 470, & 
Jef. 


15) Bouhours 
fy hes de bien 
Penſer, pag. 245 
& ſcgg. Dutch 
edit. See alſo 
Reſponſes aux 
Lettres Provinci- 
ales, Page 234, 
235. & ſeq, edit. 
of Liege 1658. 
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of an apoplexy (0) at Paris October the 2d 1643 (/). The elogium given him in the 
Gallia Chriſtiana of Meſſieurs de Sainte Marthe was ſo highly diſagreeable to the Aſſem- 


bly of the Clergy, that they ordered it to be ſtruck out CJ]. FO REN 

Thoſe who affert that he died in confinement at Bois de Vincennes are miſtaken, and 

might have avoided this error, if they had obſerved, that among his letters [D] there 

are ſome written at Paris after he had recovered his liberty (g). His friends pretend that 

he was committed to priſon in 1637 upon no other account, but becauſe Cardinal Riche- 

lieu wanted to revenge himſelf upon him for refuſing his vote in favour of the nullity of 

the marriage of the Duke of Orleans with the Princeſs of Lorrain (). If this was the 

true motive of his confinement, other reaſons were publickly given for it, and attempts 

were made to ruin him as a teacher of falſe doctrine. His trial was begun on that foot (i). 

But there are ſome perſons who ſay that Cardinal Richelieu thought him ſo well qualified 

to write upon the controverſies with the Proteſtants [E], that he exhorted him to under- 

take that work in priſon, and offered him all the books and aſſiſtances neceflary, We e 
ſhall ſee below (T) the anſwer of the Abbot of Saint-Cyran to this propoſal, He had () In the re- 
no great ſhare in the eſteem of the celebrated Grotius F]: we muſt not be much ſur- LI. 
prized at this, for as Grotius embraced the doctrines of the Arminians, he was not very 

ſtrongly inclined to admire ſo rigid a follower of St. Auguſtin. I have obſerved in an- 
other place (7), that the ſentiment of this Abbor concerning the Council of Trent was diſ- (% Abore * 
covered to the public by Mr. Abelly in the Life of Vincent de Paul, and that the publi- 1 


the article 


cation of this ſecret was very agreeable to many perſons. This does not ſignify, that be- ABELLY. 


fore this the public did not know, that ſuch a ſentiment was aſcribed to the Abbot of Saint- 


„ himſelf ; and that as this obligation is one of the moſt 
«« important and difficult, there is requiſite for the per- 
% formance of it a great deal of reſolution and an 
extraordinary ſtrength of mind . . . (11) Have 


« thoſe who teach, that f is /awful to kill one's ſelf, 


« (+) and that one is frequently obliged to it, a right to 
« determine, when it is lawful to kill one's neigh- 
« bour? And have thoſe who aſſert, that ave ought 
„10 follow the internal motion, (|) which leads us to 
« Homicide, even when the outward law forbids it, 
„any right to ſpecify when this outward law permits 
« it, and gives us the power of doing it?” I do 
not think that Mr. Paſcal ever anſwered to this article, 
though he was in ſome meaſure obliged to it by ſuch 
frequent repetitions ; and 1 know not whether he was 


reproached for this ſilence. 


([C] The afſembly of the Clergy . . . ordered his Elo- 
gium 20 be firuck out.) The Feuillant Saint Romuald 
gives us this account of the affair. The ſon of one 


of the twin-brothers of Scevola de Sainte Marthe, 


« who died lately, had publiſhed in their name four 
large volumes in folio, under the title of Gallia 
*« Chriſtiana, and ſpeaking of this Abbot, had given 
* him an encomium as one of the moſt orthodox 


and pious perſons of our age; but the general aſ- 


„ ſembly of the Clergy of France cauſed it to be 


« ſtruck out by an expreſs decree (12). 
mark [K]. | | 
Obſerve that ** the Prelates, who in common and 


See the re- 


nin their aſſembly had cauſed this encomium to be 


« ſuppreſſed, would not any one of them purchaſe 
«© any copy of the Gallia Chriſtiana, which wanted 
% this encomium (13). by 

[D] His Letters.) It is a work, which the Janſe- 
niſts boaſt greatly of. Mr. Arnauld Andilli pub- 
liſhed it in 1648, and dedicated it to the Clergy of 
France. Theſe letters are full of ſentiments of devo- 
tion and piety, as it is faid ; I ſpeak thus, becauſe I 
have never {een them. Mr. Leydecker has given ſome 
extracts of them, which give me a good opinion of 
them (14). Father Bouhours on the contrary has cited 
ſome fragments, which are in a ſhocking ſty le (15). 
He makes uſe of the edition of the Sieur de Previſie 


1655. We are aſſured in Moreri, that the edition of 


Lyons is one of the moſt beautiful; I cannot tell whe- - 


ther he means that of 1679. Obſerve, that it is af- 
firmed in the Morale Pratigue des Feſuites, p. 413 of 
the VIII Tome, that Father Pintereau the Jeſuit 
«« publiſhed only ſome fragments under the name of 
«© a chimerical Gentleman, whom he called the Sieur 
„ de Preville.” You will ſee in the following pages 


how the originals of the letters of Janſenius and the 


Abbot de Saint-Cyran fell into the hands of the Je- 


| ſuits. 


ILE] Cardinal Richelieu thought him . . . cue gua- 
lified to write upon the controverſies with the Proteſtants. ] 


Cyran. I only meant, that a great number of perſons were well pleaſed to know, that 


the 


This Abbor. i it Gd Pad refatvett' ants te Mie 


niſters, who had written againſt Cardinal Perron con- 
cerning the Primacy of the Pope and the real Preſence. 
His impriſonment put a ſtop to this work : the Cardi- 
nal encouraged him to proſecute the deſign, but the 


Abbot anſwered, that it was not for the honour of the 
Church, that the Head of it, and the principal myſtery. 


of it ſhould be defended by a priſoner. 
nio eft Abbatem Sancyranum, antequam in arce Vincenna. 
detineretur, meditatum, & aggreſſum etiam windicias 


Communis opi- 


Cardinalis Perronii adverſus heteradoxorum plures, qui in 


virum jam mortuum inſurrexerant, ulturi 'quas wvivus 
fibi plagas inflixerat, & ſuſcepiſſe defendenda que Car- 
dinalis immortalitate dignus ſcripſerat de Euchariſtia, & 
de primatu Petri ab hereticis maxime laceſſita. Id cum 
obaudiſſet Cardinalis Richelius, fertur ad id opus, quem 


carrentem putabat, incitaſſe, & pollicitus fi inchoatam 


apologiam wellet proſequi, curaturum, ne quidguam libro- 
rum, & ſubſidiorum deefſet, quæ ad abfokvendam wellet, aut 
forent neceſſaria ; ſed excelſo animo reſponſum & Sancyrano 
non convenire Ecclaſiæ dignitati, illius caput, & myſterio- 
rum maximum ab homine accuſato, qui ſui juris non 
efſet, defendi (16). Mr. Arnaud only ſays, that it is 
known, that nothing but his impriſonment prevented 
him proceeding in his anſwer to the Miniſters, who 
had attacked the Faith of the Catholic Church with 
relation to the Euchariſt (17). | 


IJ He had no great ſhare in the efteem of the cele- 
brated Grotius.] To prove this I alt 


(x6 ) vincentius 
aronius, Apolog. 
Ordini: Nat. 
tor. tom. 1. page 
163. ö 


(17) Ma 


only cite a paſ- Pratique des Fe- | 


ſage from a letter of Balzac to the Jeſuit Leonard Isel, tom.. 8. 


Allemai. Quàm æquo utantur Grotio etiam alient vi- 
dere poteris ex his que ſubjunguo verbis Epiſtolæ, non ita 
pridem ab eo ſcriptæ ad optimum & bumaniſſimum vi- 
rum Foanmem Cordeſium. Et mihi Aurelius interdum 
* ſuffaminis egere wideretur. Nam quor ſum tantus 


Page 376, 377. 


% Suarezii contemptus ; hominis, fi quid ret judico, in 


„ Philoſophia, cui hoc tempore connexa eft Scholaſtica 
«© Theologia, tante ſublilitatis, ut vix quenquam babeat 
« parem? Quid attinet Moliniſtarum nomen Societati to- 
« ties objicere, cum Fl quid Moline excideret periculo- 
* fius, id poſterioribus Feſuitarum, precipue Leſſii, 
« ſcriptis fit caſtigatum. Negue verò non nibil etiam ab 
« illã ſententia periculi efl, que cum Concilia Valentino, 
« laudante Aurelio, ſtatuit quorundam ſalutem Deum 


* 


* nolle, ſi illi quidem nude ut homines ſpectentur (18) .“ 
1. e. In what manner Grotius thinks of thoſe, who 
*« are of different ſentiments from him, you may per- 
„% ceive by theſe words of a letter of his, which he 
«© wrote not _ ago to that excellent and moſt hu- 
«© mane man John Cordes. And Aurelius ſeems to me 
« to want a bridle; for to what purpoſe does he ſhew 
« fo great a contempt for Suarez, a writer, aubo, if 1 
40 judge right, ts 2 profoundly Killed in P hiloſopby, with 
« avhich Divinity is now connected, that he jcarce has 
« bi; equal ? To awhat * is it to object o often 
« the name of Maliniſis to the Society, fince if any thing 

_—_ * dangerous 


( 18) Balzac. 
Epiſtolar. Select. 
Pag · N. 172 · 
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theteſtimony of Vincent de Paul was in print; but before this work of Mr: Abelly ap+ 
peared, it might have been found in ſome other books, that the Abbot of Saint-Cyran 
did not approve of the Council of Trent [G]. He was extremely ill treated in a book 
of Monſicur de Raconis Biſhop of Laveur. His friends accuſed that Prelate of having 
done that out of complaiſance to Father Joſeph (m). He accuſes them in his turn of 
canoniſing that Abbot already, as if they were Popes, and be had already performed a great 
number of miracles as true, as the forged ones, which they had publiſhed, were ridiculous (u). 

Here follow ſome more additions. The commendations given him by Mr. de Balzac 
are undoubtedly hyperbolical; but we find there one of the talents of the man whom he 
extols. It was that of knowing how to defend his opinions to advantage [H]. I have 


received a very good Eclairciſſement with regard to the paradox, which I mentioned in 
the remark B [7]. I ſhall give the very words of the memoir which was communicated 
to me, and in which there is likewiſe ſomething relating to the retrenchment, which Meſ- 


ſieurs de Sainte Marthe were obliged to make [X]. 
Verger a work, which was cenſured by the Sorbonne, and was written by a ſiſter 


1 dangerous eſcaped from Molina, it has been cor- 
* refed by ogg thy typ 7 
4. cia ius efedes, there is ſome danger in that 
* e 17 WAS — by the Council of Valen- 
© tia, with the approbation of Aurelius, that God does 
< not will the ſalvation of ſome, if they be conſidered 
« only as men.” | | 


[G] I might have been found in fome other books, 


| that the Abbot of St. Cyran did not approve of the Coun- 


cil of Trent.) It will be ſufficient for me to cite one; 
it is the Triumphus Catholice weritatis adverſus Novato- 


res, printed in 1681. Father Labbe, to whom it is 


F aſcribed, inſerted. in it a memoir, containing 

the laſt words of Octa vius de Bellegarde Archbiſhop of 

Sens. It is affirmed that this Archbiſhop procured this 

laſt declaration of his ſentiments to be conveyed to the 

Pope's Nuncio by the Baron de Renti, that the Pope 

might be informed of them. Now here is one of the 

articles of that. piece. ** That the Archbiſhop of Sens 

«=, . . . is obliged to believe all that party to be ſuſ- 

„ pected by the Church, becauſe he ſaw that it began 

with an illuſion, one of the effects of which was a 

4 falſe devotion called Le Chapelet ſecret du S. Sacre- 

(619) Concerning men: (19), condemned as ſuch by eight Doctors of the 

edis ſee Meſnier, “ Sorbonne; and becauſe he was informed by perſons 

Port-Roial d in- a worthy of credit (+) that the Sieur de Saint-Cyran had 

_ — 5. © ſpoken of the Council of Trent as a political Aſſem- 
— and by no means a true Council (z0).“ 6 

) See more IH] The commendations given him by Mr. de Balxac. 

tully on this point , . M̃e find there one of the talents of the man whom he 


and many others rte. I was that of ing how to defend his opinions 
—_—— to advantage.) It muſt be owned, Sir, that you are 
citled, Les Re- the greateſt tyrant now in the world; that your au- 
liques de I Abbe *©* thority begins to be formidable to every body; and 
de S. Cyran. « when you ſpeak, there is no poſſibility of maintain- | 


fn 
| (20) Triumpbus ( 
Catbolice werita- ; 
tit, p. 159, 160. 


ing * opinion, if it be not agreeable to yours. 
You have often reduced me to ſuch an extremity, 
that when I have left you without knowing what 
to anſwer, I have been juſt ready to cry out in the 
„ extaſy I was in, Give me back my opinions which 
« you have taken from me by force, and do not de- 
«« prive us of that liberty of conſcience, which the 


(21) Balzac, * King has granted us (21).” This is what Mr. de 

Lettre q Abbe de Pi wrote to him January the 12th 1626. See alſo 

TO * 3 the 31ſt letter of the ſupplement to his works p. 186 
e 7th o | 


of the tenth edition. | 

[1] 1 have received à very good Ecclairciſſement 
auiſh regard to the paradox, which I mentioned in the 
xemark [BJ.] We have (een in the remark (5 what 
Peter de Saint Rainuald informs us on that ſubject ; but 
here 1s what has been communicated to me by a perſon 
who knew the affair much better than that houeſt 
Monk. The Abbot of Saiat-Cyran did not write 
the Caſus Regius a little before his death. The book, 
which occaſioned the miltake of the honeſt Feuillant, 
was printed in 1609; and as there is no reaſon for 
«« not aſcribing it to the Abbot of Saint-Cyran, the 
% Apology for the Biſhop of Poitiers will not be his 
„ firſt work, but only his ſecond. The book in 
« queſtion is intitled, Queftion Roiale & ſa Decifjon, 
«« printed at Paris for Touſſaint de Bray 1609 in 8ro 
This is the tie, which is ſo ſpecified 1kewile in 
« the Privilege ; but in the firſt page it is more parti - 
„ xicular, Queſtion Roiale od il eft monſirb en quelle extre- 
1 2 alement en temps de paix, te fujet ſour- 
9% ra 0 


Supplement to his 
orks, Paris 


" uM. .. 


gt de mer {s vie du Princs qus de- 


\ 


the later writings of the Feſuits, eſpe- 


There is aſcribed to our John du 
of Mr. 
Arnaud, 


— 


« pens de la ſſenne. i. e. The Royal Queſtion, in 
« evhich is ſhewn in what extremity, eſpecially in tbe 
< time of peace, a ſubjef may be obliged to preſerve the 
4% life of a Prince at the expence of his own. This 
*© book contains 56 leaves, ' that is 112 pages. It . 
is true, that the author in ſeveral paſſages of his 


book, and particularly in p. 46. & ſegg. mentions 


* ſeveral peculiar occaſions, when a man may kill 


himſelf wi hout being a ſelf murtherer. He makes 
uſe of this in order to prove that with much greater 
reaſon a ſubject ought to preſerve his Prince's life at 
the expence of his own. The occaſion of the 
writing of this book. is curious enough to deſerve to 
be mentioned, It is to be found in a book entitled, 
% Innocence & la Verite defendues, Part. II. Art. 8. 
„ p. 155 and 156. It is as follows.” King Henry the 
Great having aſked of ſome Lords what be fhould 
have done, if at the battle of Arques, inſiead of conquer- 
ing, he had been obliged to fly, and embarking on the ſea 
which was near, without any provifions, a ſterm had 
caft him into ſome deſert iſle at a diflance; and one of 
the Lord. anſwering him, that he would ſooner have 
given himſelf for food, by depriving himſelf of his own 
life, which he muſt however have loft ſoon after, than 
have ſuffered the King to periſh with hunger ; the King 
ſtarted a queſtion whether this might be lawfully done. 
The late Count de Cramail, who was preſent at this 
diſcourſe, going ſome time after to viſit the Abbot of 
Saint-Cyran, whoſe particular friend he was, propoſed 

to him this queſtion, and engaged him to anſwer it in 
writing. The Abbot, who was then in the heat of youth, 
and might be touched with that generous reſolution, 
exerciſed himſelf upon this queſtion purely metaphyſical, 
as be «would have done upon the clemency of Phalaris the 
moſt bloody tyrant who ever lived ; and having given his 
ſolution of it two ways to Count de Cramail, that Lord 
ſuppreſſed that of the two ſolutions, which was beſt ſup- 
ported by reaſon and authority, and publiſhed the other 
without the author's name, or the knowleage of his friend, 
under the title of Queſtion Royale, becauſe the King had 
propoſed it, and it regarded only that metaphyſical caſe 
relating to the perſon and life of the King, as the title 
itſelf ſhews. But the Abbot of Saint Cyran bas ever 
fence declared to his friends, that this little piece was not 
his true opinion, but a paradox which that Lord had 
engaged him to maintain in his youth, as we ſhall ſee 
that Iſocrates wrote formerly an encomium on Helena and 


Bufiris &c. (2). 


(22) Manuſcript 


| . 6. Memoir, commu- 
[K] The retrenchment, which Meſſieurs de Sainte nicsted , 
Marthe were obliged to make.] The Clergy obliged nicated by Mr 


Lancelot. 
them to ſuppreſs the encomium which they had made 

of John du Verger de Hauranne in the fourth volume 

of their Gallia Chriſtiana, p. 830, in ſpeaking of the 

Abbots of Saint Cyran (3). * They were obliged: to (3) See remark 
*« ſubſtitute inſtead. of it that of Mr. de la Rochepo- Lei. 

iy Biſhop of Poitiers ſuch as it had been publiſhed _ 

* in the third volume p. 903, and to add to the margin 

* of the ſheet ſubſtituted theſe words over againſt the 

* name of the Abbot de Hauranne,”  Cautum eft de- 

creto Cleri Gallicani, quod fi in guibuſdam exemplaribus 

elogium buic 2 reperiatur, id cenſeatur inſertum 

foe ejus cognitione & approbatione: illaſd' tamen fama 
Sammarthanorum & Hiſtoric fide gui ſuis. operibus de 

Eccleſia Gallicana bene meriti ſunt (4). i. e. 1 is (24) Taken from 
« determined by a decree of the Clergy of France, that if '** we 


. „ Memoir of Mr. 
« & different encomium from this be found in ſome cafes, "pat 35 
>. ö «> it 9 
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(e) D' Aubigne, 
tom. I. pag. 12 5. 


238. 
le“ Caſtelnau, 
Mem, lib. 6. C. 8. 


(4) Theſe are 
the words of la 
Popeliniere. 


«deſcended from John Bouchet Counſellor in the Par- 


SAI 


Arnaud. It is intitled, Le Chappelet ſecret du Saint Sacrement de P Autel. I ſhall ſpeak 


of it below [L]. 


& it Mall be confidered as inſerted without their know- 
« ledge and approbation, though without any prejudice to 
* the reputation of Meſſieurs de Sainte Marthe, and their 
« credit in Hiſtory, bl they have deſerved well of the 
« Church of France by their writings.” 

[LI I entitled Le Chappelet ſecret &c. . 
ſhall ſpeak of it below.) It is one of the works, from 
which Father Meynier endeavours to convict the Gen- 
tlemen 'of Port-Royal of a correſpondence with Ge- 
neva ; he extracts ſome propoſitions from it, and com- 


pares them with thoſe of the Miniſters ; but before he 


SAINT. CYVRE was one of the brave men of the Huguenot-party under the reign of 
Charles IX. His name was Tanneguy Bouchet de Puy-Greffier [ A}. 
the heads of what is called the conſpiracy of Amboile (a); and after the battle of Dreux 
he was made Governor of Orleans, upon advice that the King's army was going to be- 
ſiege that city (5). He conducted the troops of Guienne to the Prince of Conde after the 
battle of St. Denys (c), and was killed at that of Moncontour, being one of the oldeſt and 
We have a more diſtinct account of his bravery in 
d' Aubignẽ's Hiſtory, «+ The aſtoniſhment of the Reformed, ſays he (e), was not ſo (4 Hir, th. 
« great, but that they rallied in great bodies, and often charged thoſe who preſſed 5,737: , 


moſt reſolute ſoldiers of France (d). 


« upon them, though they were cloſely puſhed by the Marſhals de Camp who had not 1566. 
« fought; and of thoſe charges in their retreat the chief glory is due to the Reiſters, if 
e they will but allow St. Cyre Pui-Greffier to have his ſhare, 
<« rallied three troops of horſe in the wood of Maire, and finding that by one charge 
he might ſave the lives of a thouſand men, his Miniſter, who had an hand in making 
e him take this reſolution, perſuaded him to harangue the ſoldiers : a ſhort ſpeech is ne- 
4 ceſſary for brave men, ſays the honeſt man: Brethren and companions, this is what you 
« muſt do : upon this being armed after the old French manner in armour ſilvered over 
« from head to foot, his face bare, and his beard white as ſnow, being eighty five years 
« old, he advanced twenty paces before his troop, and forced all the Marſhals de Camp 
<« to fly before him, and ſaved a great many perſons lives by his own death.” He was 
a man of no leſs virtue than valour [B], as he ſhewed by puniſhing adultery. 


[A] Tanneguy Bouches de Puy-Greffier.] © He was 


« liament of Paris in 1372, and afterwards admitted 
«« Preſident of the Grand Chamber April the 29th 
*« 1389, originally of the Province of Auvergne, who 
% was father of John Sieur de Puy-Greffier in Poictou, 


„ anceſtor by the father's fide of the Lords of Puy- 


(1)Le Laboureur, 
Additions aux 
Memoires de Caſe 


telnau, tom. 2. 
pag - 795 · 


_ {2) Idem, ibid. 
Page 794 


(3) Ibid. 


4 Varillas, 
2 IX, lib. 
J. ad ann. 1567. 


(5) wid. 


«© Greffier de Sainte Gemme, and Villiers-Charle- 
« magne, and e «/ Bouchet . (1),” whom la Po- 
peliniere erroneouſly calls Du Bouchet (2). The antient 
branch of this family ended in Frances Bouchet, Lady of 
Puy Greffier, who married Artus de Coſſé Lord of 
Gonner Marſhal of France, and in another Frances 
Bouchet half-ſiſter of the former, and married at firſt 
to Andrew de Foix Lord of Aſparoth, and ſecondly to 
Francis de la Trimouille Count de Benaon (3). Let 
us relate by the by a ſmall adventure of Frances de 
Bouchet wife of Artus de Coſſe. She was the occaſion 
of her huſband's being deprived of the poſt of Surpe-In- 
tendant of the Finances, in which he had gained 
enough the firſt year to pay all his debts, and after- 
wards as much money again as he owed (4). He 
carried his wife to pay her compliments to Catherine 
de Medicis. She was © a Country Lady, who had ne- 
« ver ſeen the Court, and was ſimple enough to thank 
«© her Majeſty for the Surpe-Intendance, as a favour, 
« which enabled them to pay their debts and grow 
« rich. The Marſhal, who was preſent at this com- 
* pliment, was vexed at the folly of his wife, but the 
« Queen was pleaſed, becauſe ſhe Rog there was 
„ ſomething pleaſant in this frank confeſhon, and be- 
«© cauſe the Lady had diſcovered what was ſufficient 
44 to ruin her huſband (5), if be ſhould become diſagree- 
able to that Princeſs.” | 


[4] He wa, a man of no leſs virtue. as he ſhewed 


Ey puniſhing adultery.) The fact is a very remarkable 


one, and is thus related by Theodore Beza. ** On the 
«« 26th of March 1563 the Sieur de Sainct- Cyre, other- 
« wiſe called Puy-Greffier, who had been appointed 
% Governor of the city of Orleans after the Prince 
left it, a man of probity and a great enemy to vice, 
« did a new and remarkable piece of juſtice on Deſlan- 
« des, Lord of Moulin, formerly Secretary to the 


. « 1 for having cenſured this Chappelet; but that it was not pag. 5, 6. 


« King, and Godard wiſe of John Godin, Lieute- 


_ Infidels from embracing Chriſtianity. If the witneſs 
not of the Reformed Religion, and relates the ſtor - 


goes ſo far, he makes this preamble: ** Beſides that he (5) Meynier, le 
„ who wrote the apology for Saint-Cyran, and the 2ort-Royal & 
« other Janſeniſts.....” in the pou to the ward; (5) Geneve dimellli 
il eſt vray que je excliuſrve. Father Meynier o- 8 : wy 
ſerves (6), that the Port- Royal condemns the Sorbonne crement de“ Aut, 


without reaſon, that the Sorbonne had ſaid, that befides 

the extravagancies, impertinencies, errors, blaſphemies, (6) Ibid. pag. 6. 
and impieties, which that Chappelet contains, it intro- 0 
duces likewiſe opinions . . . . in the print to the words (7) (7) Ibid. pag. 14. 
Il eſt exclufrve. | . | | 


He was one of 


437+ ad ann, 


This old man having 


© SAINTE- 


„ nant to the Provoſt-Marſhal of Blois; who bearing 
« arms in the army, du Moulin in the mean time de- 
% bauched his wife at Orleans; for which crime of 
„ adultery he was hanged together with her in the 
« place du Martroy, This being reported to the 
“Court was thought ſo ſtrange, that many perſons 
were not aſhamed to ſay, that if there was nothing | | 
« elſe in the Reformed Religion, they would never be | 

„of it (6).” This reflection has a great deal of ſim- 02 2 Hit. 
plicity in it; and indeed how can people be ſecure in IT N 8 | 
a religion, which does not refer to God the puniſhment OO VEE: 

of thoſe who break in upon the rights of marriage, | 
but delivers them to the ſecular arm to be puniſhed 
capitally ? This is ſufficient of itſelf to give many 
perſons an averſion to a communion ; it is worſe than 
the condemnation of polygamy, which prevented ſome 
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I have quoted be ſuſpected, here is another, who was 


with great dignity. Pridie judicium non bujus ſæculi 
nec tunc ſecundum Francie mores, ubi adulterium non pu- 
niri magni nominis Fariſconſultus Joan. Faber olim 
dixit, Aureliani latum eft contra Landam Molinum, qui . © 
Godardam Jo. Godini uxorem dum wir in caſtris ęſſet . 
corrupiſſe convittus, ad mortem damnatu; et, am 
Landa & Godarda in platea laqueo ſuſpenſi ſunt, Pi- 
greferio priſci moris ac ſeveritatis viro qui à Condeo 
urbi prepofitus fuerat judicium urgente, & graſſantibus 
wvitiis exemplo opus efſe diftitante ; quod tamen in aula adeo 
male acceptum eff, ut plerique ſumma impudentia palam 
teſlarentur ſe a Proteftantibus ſemper alienos futures, & 
vel ob eam cauſſam nunquam in eorum wverba juraturos 
ee, qui adulteriis bucuſque impunitis nova & apud nos 
inaudita ſeveritate pænam capitis flatuerent (7). i, e. (7) Thuanus, lib. 
On the day before, a ſentence not common in this 35* #160 ad an. 
« age, nor ſuitable to the manneis of the French at 863. 
« that time, among whom the great Civilian John 
Faber formerly ſaid that adultery was not puniſhed, 
« was paſſed at Orleans againſt Deflandes Sieur du 
« Moulin, who being convicted of having debauched 
« Godard wife of John Godin, while her huſband was 
« in the army, was condemned to death, and both du 
I Moulin 


742 
* 1 
3 


($\ In & ex non 
ſcripto Inft. de 


jur. nat. 


(9) See the Ad- 
vertiſement to 
the Reader pre- 
fixed to the Cate- 
chiſme des Je- 


ſuites, 


IX 


(11) Socrates, 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 
5. cap. 18. See 
alſo the article 
BABELOT, re- 
mark [C]. 


(12) Barn. Briſ- 
ſon. Epiſt. Dedi- 
ca ſingularis 

Libri ad Legem 
Fuliam de Adul- 


ter iss. 


(13) Juven. Sat. 
2. ver. 37. 


(1) Bruxel li 
parent ibus Bur- 
gundicis gui ec 
conceſſerant, Mel- 
chior Adam. in 
Viti⸗ Juriſcen - 
ſultor,: pag. 333 · 


2 * 


(10) See the Cri- 
t ique du Calvin. 
de Maimb. Lettre 


nM 


+. Moulin apd Godard'hanged in the public ſquare, 
1%  Puy-Grefher, a man of the antient ſeverity of man- 
the Prince of Conde, urging the ſentence, and de- 


claring that ſuch an example was neceſſary to ſtop 
« the progreſs of vice. But this was ſo ill reliſhed at 


Court, that moſt of the Courtiers ſaid without any 
„ ſhame, that they would always be averſe to the 


« Proteſtants, and never go over to their party for 


« that very reaſon, ſince they inflicted with a new and 
unuſual ſeverity capital puniſhments on account of 
© adultery, which had hitherto eſcaped with impu- 
« nity.” . Theſe Courtiers had good reaſon to ſay, 
that Puy-Greffier's ſeverity was out of faſhion ; why 


do I ſay out of faſhion ?. Faber the Civilian cited by 
Thuanus ſays expreſly (8), that it never was heard, 
that adultery. was puniſhed in France. Now few peo- 
ple were able to forbear ſaying in this point, Let ut 


take care of innovations (9). It muſt likewiſe be owned, 


that this rigorous execution of juſtice did not continue 
long among the Proteſtants, agreeably to the maxim, 
nullum wiolentum durabile, i. e. nothing violent is 


long laſting.” It continued at Geneva longer (io); 
but at laſt it was laid aſide; and in general it may be 
ſaid to the diſgrace of Chriſtians, that time out of 
mind they have ſuffered thoſe laws to grow obſolete, 
which ſeveral Pagan nations had made againſt adul- 
tery. There is no crime which enjoys, more than 
that, the benefit of impunity ; thoſe who demand pu- 
niſhment for it, may be much more certain of becomg 


ing the talk of the neighbourhood, and the object of 


the public ridicule, than of expecting a good iſſue of 


their cauſe. I do not pretend to approve entirely of the 


penal laws of the Pagans in this point : for what was 


more horrible than the cuſtom, which 'Theodofius abo- 


liſhed at Rome ? The women were there ſentenced for 
this crime to live in a little cell, and to proſtitute them- 


| ſelves to all comers ; and that every body might know 


that the puniſhment was executed, ſeveral little bells 
were rung while the execution was doing (11). 

If we compare Thuanus's words with the Epiſtle De- 
dicatory of Barnabas Briſſonius, ad legem Fuliam de 
adulteriis, we ſhail be ſurprized that this great hiſto- 
rian has ſpoken as he did concerning the impunity of 
adultery ; for we ſhall find, that Briſſonius dedicating 
his book November the 26th 1557 to Chriſtopher 
'Thuanus Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, and fa- 
ther of the hiſtorian, commends him for having pu- 
niſhed ſome perſons guilty of that crime ; and adds, that 
this public example was applauded by all good men, 
which animated this author to write a commentary up- 
on the Law, which that Magiſtrate had revived. His 
words deſerve to be quoted, 
Ubi nunc lex Julia dormis (13) ? Inſe 


rat videlicet im- 


peritorum animis ridicula quidem, ſed tamen que maxi- 
mam ad nequitiam fene ſtram patefecerat opinio, adulte- 


rorum in Gallia impunita efje peccata, qua paſſim cor- 
ruptis moribus laudi jam duci, & in pretio haberi id 
vitii cœperat. Hanc tu Reipub. pernicioſam opinionem 


 editis non ita dudum de aliquot adulteris exemplis eripuiſti, 


perfeciſtigue, ut non tam puniendi voluntatem, quam ac- 
cuſatores majoribus noſtris antehac defuiſſe judicemus. 
Quad ſpectaculum cum maximus bonorum omnium plauſus 
conſecutus et, hinc me laudum tuarum, ad quas hunc 


ners, who was appointed Governor of the City by 


(12) Superiorious tempori - 
bus hac Satyrici poetæ querela aures pe per ſonavere, 
e 


— 8 | 
SAT | 


cuniuluin ateffife walls gaitebaii, Heior tations" inte 
res ipſa admonuit, ut antiquam de adulteriis toeftentlis, ab 


 Auguſio latam legem, que quaſi poſtliminio in uſum re- 
diret, in ordinem digererem, & interpretatione adhibite. 


illuſtrarem. 1. e.“ In former times our ears rang 
«« with this complaint of the ſatirical Poet, Where 


& ſleeps the Fulian Law? The minds of the ignorant 
were indeed poſſeſſed with a notion, which was ri- 


% diculous, but opened a door to great wickedneſs, 
„that the crime of adultery was not puniſhed in 


France; by which means this vice, through the cor- 
46 
But you have effectually removed this opinion, which 
ce 
*« ſome perſons guilty of adultery, and have convinced 


«© criminals. This public example being highly ap- 
** plauded by all good men, and I being fired by the 
* commendations given you, to which-I am glad this 
«© glorious addition was made, was induced to digeſt 
into order the antient law of Auguſtus againſt adul. 
tery, now as it were revived by you, and to explain 


it with a comment.” It is extremely probable, 


. 
cc 
«ec 


— 
S 


that notwithſtanding all the applauſes of good men 
Chriſtopher Thuanus relaxed, and not finding himſelf 


able to put a ſtop to the corruption, ſuffered things to 


go on in their ſormer courſe. Hence it was, that his 
{on took no notice of this ſhort interruption of the im- 


punity of the crime. Briſſonius intimates, that if in 
former times there had been. accuſers, the Judges of 
France would have ſhewn, that they did not want in- 
clination to puniſh adulterers. I believe indeed, that 
accuſers for this crime were rare; but the difficulty of 
ſycceeding, and the ſhame attending the carrying the 
cauſe, are ſufficient to put a ſtop to moſt of thoſe pro- 


ſecutions (14). We have cited in another place (15) (14) 


Michael de Montagne on this ſubject. It muſt be 
owned here, that the laws ſleep, not ſo much through 


the connivance of the Magiſtrates, or the ſilence, of the 


Preachers, as through the greatneſs of the evil. A Pro- 
feſſor of Philoſophy at Groningen publifhed in 1633 


* ruption of manners, was become even honourable. / 
© was ſo pernicious to the ſtate, by puniſhing lately 


* Us that our anceſtors did not ſo much want inclina- 
tion to puniſh that crime, as perſons to proſecute the 


See Newvel- 
les Lettres contre 
P Hiflcire du Cal- 
viniſme de Maim- 
Bourg, pag. 588, 

& ſeqq- | 


a Collection of Diſſertations, in which hevelates that (15) Ibid. page 
the Miniſters of Straſburg had prevailed with the Ma- 939 


giſtrates about thirty years ago, that adultery ſhould be 


puniſhed capitally; and he would have the Reformed 
Miniſters of the Low Countries exert their zeal much 
leſs againſt dancing, than againſt the great lenity ſnewn 
to the cri meof adultery. He imagines, that if they had 
thundered ſufficiently againſt that abuſe, they might with 
the bleſſing of God have engaged the Magiſtrates to 


eſlabliſn a more ſevere puniſhment than pecuniary 


mulQs (16). Q (Theologi) i gu, fervide d pluribus (16) Mart. 


jam annis detonuiſſent in adulterium, (quod, prob dolor ! 
per totum Belgium pecuniaria duntaxat mulcta expiatur ) 
ex Dei benedifione, dubio procul, jam diu a ſuis Supe- 
rioribus conſecuti fuifſent, quod ex woto obtigit, ante an- 
nos ferme iriginta, Theologis Auguſiane Confeſſionis, Ar- 


gentine Evangelicam doctrinam annunciantibus : qui, li- 


cet non ſubduxerunt Auditoribus ſuis temperatis in nup- 


tits. choreas, a Magiſtratu tamen impetrarunt gladium 
adulterii windicem. If he had been a Miniſter, he 


would, as well as another, have found this counſel 
difficult. : | 


SAINTE-ALDEGONDE (PHILIP DE MARNIX Lord du Mont) born at 


Bruſſels [A] in the year 1583, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his employments and writings, 
He retired into Germany when liberty of conſcience was reſtrained by the Spaniards in 
the Low-Countries, and was promoted at Heidelberg to the place of Counſellor in the 


Eccleſiaſtical Council. He returned to his own country in 1572, in order to employ his 


e rod She 25 


[4] Barn at Bruſſels.) I. ſhould not have aſſerted 
this, if Melchior Adamus had been the only writer who 
mentions it 3 for I find, that he joins this to a falſity, 
which might incline me to think, that he followed 
falſe guides. He relates that the father and mother of 
Philip de Marnix were Burgundians, and had retired 
to Bruſſels (1). This is not true: Sainte-Aldegonde an- 
ſwering a writer, who had called him @ foreigner of Bur- 


gundy, lays, there <vas not one of my anceſiors, that I know 


of, @ native of Burgundy ; and it is well known, that 1 
was: born, | nurſed, educated, and allied in this coun- 


" oe IN. 


talents 


trey; as likewiſe as my father born, educated, and 
allied here; ſo that except my grandfather and bis pre- (2) Sainte 


deceſſors, who were of Sawoy, all my anceſtors both 
by father's and mother's fide were of this country (2). 


Schoockius, Za - 
ercitat. XVI, | 
page 32 T. 


Alde- 


gonde, Reſponce 
apologetique au 
Libelle intitule 


What induces me therefore to aſſert, that he was born Auridets, folio A, 
at Bruſſels is, that Verheiden relates this (3) without 5 verſo. 


adding any of the falſities of Melchior Adamus. Ob- 


ſerve, that Moreri in tranſcribing theſe falſities has en- (3) Verheiden, 
creaſed them; for he affirms, that the relations of our i” flog: prefian- 
Philip were originally of the county of Burgundy. It ap- — * The 
pears that Swertius and Valerius Andreas knew not * 
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— Pore Pas 


the Deputie 


Elizabeth. He was ſent three years after by 
Worms, where he tnade ah excellent 2 in which he very boldly repreſented the 
the 


Spaniſh tyranny [DJ. He was one of 


' that Philip de Marnix was born in the Low- Countries: 
this ignorance is aſtoniſhing, ſince they knew this au- 


| (4) They men- thor by his controverſial writings (4). If they had 


tion him in 


ſpeaking of Mi- known his countty, they would have placed him in the 


the Jeſuit David Not their method to exclude the Proteſtants. 


againſt Sainte 


Aldegonde. der to employ his talents. . . . to the aitvantagt of the 


Reformed Religion.) As Verheiden and Melchior Ada- 
mus knew nothing of the circutnſtances of his return, 
it will not be uſeleſs for me to ſupply their defeRts. 
Sainte-Aldegonde, ſoon after he had left the Low- 
Countries on account of religion, entered into the ſer- 
vice of the Elector Palatine ; but William Prince of 
Orange thinking him a proper man for his deſigns, de- 
ſired him of the EleQor : this wat granted at firſt for 
tuo months; and then for taævs months more, and at laſt 
2 long time as be ſhould have occafion for him, — 
ſaid EleQor reſerving to himpelf the f of recallin 
(5) Sainte Alde- him evhen be 1. 4 5 | — 
3 gw us this account to ſhew, that he attended the 
4 ate 10% 0 Prince of Orange only as his private Miniſter and ſer- 
want, and not as a Member of the States, or to intrude 
| himpelf into the adminiſtration of affairs. If thereſdre, 
continues he, I have been employed in public affairs it 
the name and by the command of the Sates or otherwiſe, 
it has always been at his requeſt, and ont of that obe- 
dience th him, which my firſt Maſter required. Let us 
ſupply alſo what has been omitted concerning the per- 
ſecutions, which he had ſuffered before he retited into 


(6) Ibid. inthe Germany. I was forced, ſays be (6), to endure 


next leaf to B 5. 2 proſcriptions, baniſhments, exile, loſs of eſtate, and 
| the hatred and reproaches of all my friends and rela- 

« tions; and at laſt was impriſoned for a year under 

* the Duke of Alva and the Commander Requezens, 

during which time I recommended myſelf to God for 

at leaſt three months every night, as if that would 

« be my laſt, knowing that the Duke of Alva had 

« twice ordered me to be put to death in priſon.” Ob- 

ſerve, that it had been objected to him, that the 

FR, Pucheſs of Parma had been his miſtreſs: he an- 

(7) Ibid. folio ſwers (7), that in his whole life he had never thought 
a of entering into the ſervice of that Lady, that he ne- 
ver frequented her Court, fince for the ſpact of fix 
years after his return for Geneva till the beginning of the 
Troubles, he had been concealed as it were under the Croſs 

of the Per ſecutions, which were then very ſevere. 

[C] - . This was not fo much by his fuvord as his 

avords.] Melchior Adamus, who furniſhes me with al- 

| moſt the whole body of this article, ſhall be my au- 
(8) Melch. A- thority here. Qas in loco, ſays he (8), non tam fortiter ge- 
dam. in Pitts rendo, quam imitationt Cy neæ cordate loguendo, non poſtre- 


Jirriſconſultr. um patriæ libertatis r ſe declaravit. i. e. 


1 333• „In which place, not fo much by the bravery of his 
| « actions, as by his wiſe counſels, like Cyneas, he 

« ſhewed himſelf not the meaneſt defender of the li- 

| «+ berty of his country.” He knew how to write and 

ſpeals well, and had great learning and parts. It was 

in this way that his lervices became remarkable. He 

was the perſon, who drew up the formulary of the fa- 

mous confederacy in the year 1566, by which ſeveral 

great Lords of the Low- Countries engaged to oppoſe 

(9) Strada, de the Inquiſition (9), Brederode, who was the head of 


Bello Belgico, that confederacy, made him general Treaſurer. Bre- 
Dec. 1. lib. 5. 


„M. 205. 
e Quæſtorem creat (10). Sainte-Aldegonde was 
(10; Idem, ibid. Orator for the Prince of Orange in 1572, in the 
page 291, ad ann. Aſſembly at Dort, conſiſting of the. Deputies of all the 
1 cities. He made a ſpeech there concerning the miſe- 

| | ries of his country, and prevailed with the Aſſembly to 
take a reſolution to oppoſe the tyrants. Jbidem gjws ora- 

(11) De ortu & tor Dominus de Sancta Aldegende effuſam de principis pio 
Progreſſu Calvi- affectu, patriæ neceſſitate, Hiſpanoram tyrannide decla- 

| 1 5 Yo mationem pronunciat, ac civitatss tiwve bello contra Re- 
page 4 gem, regis tamen nomine aſurpate illagueat (11). The 
Spaniards were ſo fearful of this Orator and Negotia- 


S AI 


talents in the ſupport of liberty, and to the advantage of the Reformed Religion [ B]. 
He gained a great ſhare of the eſteem of the Prince of Orange, and did him very im- 
portant ſer vibes; this was not ſo much by his ſword as his words [C J. He was one of 
$ ſent by the States to England in 1575 to deſire the protection of Queen 


tor, that the Duke of Parma ordered expreſly, that he 
ſhould carefully be obſerved at the Conferences held at 
Cologne in 1579. Monens interim ut Colontats adven- 
tantem Philippum Marnixiam . . . ſedulo obfervaret, ab 
chael Baius, and Catalogue of the Writers of the Low-Countries : it was eopue uti ab homine inpie callido ſibi precaveret (i 2). i. e. (12) Strads, de 
Ordering in the mean time, that he ſhould diligently 5% Belgico, 
Joba, who wrote [ B] He returned to his own country in 1572, # or- © watch Philip Marnix, then coming to Cologne, and Decad. 2. lib. 2. 
« take particular care of him as of a man of prodi- ***' 
« gious craft mixt with impiety.” This reproachful 
expreſſion coming from that party, will do no injury 
to Sainte-Aldegonde in the minds of my Proteſtant 
readers. He aſſiſted at the pacification of Ghent in 
the name of the Prince of Orange and the Nobility of T 
Holland and Zeland in 1576 (13). He was ſent to (23) Thuan. lib. 
Braſſels the year following ; but we muſt not believe 64: pag. m. 264. 
what is ſaid by the hiſtotiafis of the other party, that | 
it was to make an attempt on the liberty of Don John | 
of Auſtria (14). He was taken by the Spaniards at 
the Hague in 1573 (15); and as it was apprehended 3% Belpico 
that ſuch a priſoner, who was ſo prejudicial to them, Decad, 2, lib. 9. 
might be very ill treated by them, the Prince of P*8: 527, 530, 
Orange let them know that he would make the fulleſt „. 2577+ 
repriſals upon the Count de Boſſu (16). The year fol- 
lowing Mondragon being obliged to capitulate at Mid- 
dleburg, offered to procure the releaſement of Sainte, : | 
Aldegonde and three other priſoners, provided the ca- (16) Idem, ibide = 
pitulation demanded by him was granted. Se apud 
Requeſenium tffefFuram ut taptivus Aldegindius ( quod 
avebat Orangius ) ire ſue in ſuper alii Alargundii arbi- 
tai remitterentur in Zalandiam intra ſex mrnſer (17). (5) Idem, 
That agreement was accepted and executed. I re- lo 1. pag. 460 
mark this to ſhew of what importanee our Philip de ad ann. 1574, 


with Spain (18) ; but as they reſolved to continue the (18) lm, De⸗ 


fore, ut belli incendium, nifi ftatur, ſe latius fpargat, 


| derodius coadtores nominat & Philippum Matrnixium . « . 


Archduke Matthias to the Diet of 


Plenipotentiaries ſent by the States into France = 


in 


127. 


(14) Strada, de 


(25) Idem, ibid. 
lib. 7 » page 451. 


Page 452. 


Marnix was conſidered. He was to have the choice of 
three priſoners, who ſhould be releaſed with him. The 
States ſent him in 1587 to the conferences of peace 


war, his deputation was a mere project. cad. 2, lib. 9. 
[D] He made an excellent ſpeech, in which he very bag 627. 
beldly repreſented the Spaniſh Tyranny.) Thuanus will 
inform us, that it was printed and an anſwer made to it. 
Zo a Matthia miſſus Phil. Marnixius Santaldegondanus 
orationem mire liberam ad V1l wires & imperii princi- 
pes, qui aderant, Nonis Maii habuit, qua deptorato mi- 
ſerabili Belgii flatu, & Albani Auſtriique ryrannide 
acerbis verbis exagitata, Imperii opem imploravit ; quippe 
commune Belgii cam Imperio periculum effe, prædixitque 


& Coloniam, Monafterium, Endam, aliaſque vici- 
nas civitates, quas ex Albani confilio Hiſpani ſub 
jugum mittere jampridem decreverint, olim complectatur, 
proinde rogat . . ... ad eam orationem publicatam 
poſt ea contraria oratione Calidii Chryſopolytani nomine 
Lucemburgi edita reſponſum eft, quæ tota in exagitanda 
Belgaram in Deum ac principem ſuum rebellione octupa- | 
tur (9). i. e. 0 Philip Marnix de Saint-Aldegonde (,,) Thuan, lib 
« being ſent thither by Matthias, made on the 9th 16. pag. 239, ad 
% of May a wonderfully bold ſpeech to the Electors ann. 1578. 
« and Princes of the Empire, who were preſent, in Es 
« which having deplored the miſerable ſtate of the Low 
Countries, and ſharply declaimed againſt the tyran- 
„% ny of the Duke of Alva and Don John of Auſtria, 
« he defired the aſſiſtance of the Empire, ſince 
„the Empire was expoſed to the ſame danger 
« with the Low Countries ; and he foretold, that the 
“ flame of the war, if it were not ſtopped, would 
« ſpread itſelf farther, and fieze Cologne, Munſter, 
„ Embden, and other neighbouring cities, which the 
« Spaniards by the advice of the Duke of Alva had 
long ago determined to ſubdue. He therefore aſked 
« , . . + This ſpeech being publiſhed, was afterwards 
« anſwered in an oppoſite ſpeech of Calidius Chry ſo- 
« polytanus printed at Luxemburg, which was wholly 
«© employed in inveighing againſt the rebellion of the 
«© Low Countries againſt God and theit Prince.” Ob. (26) Meleh. A- 
ſerve that this ſpeech was tranſlated into Dutch verſe 9ain. in Yiris 
by Baptiſta Hovart (20) ; and that the name of the Jr Hefter. 
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in 1580, in older to öffer the ſovereignty of their Provinces to the Duke of Aleneon I EI. 
He fab Confor Attherh in 1564, when that City as beidzed by the Ble of Pal 


(a) Draghter of In 1393 he conducted into the Palatinate the 
illlam 1 
4 — 


betrothed to the Electer Frederic IV (5). The books which he publiſhed F] were not 74) 
the leaſt ſervice he performed. Some of them relate to politics, others to controverſy ; Melchior Adams 
ſome were ſerious, others comical: the latter were the moſt uſeful [G]; the new Republic 
received a great advantage even from his ſongs 


Prineeſs Louiſa Juliana (a), Who had been 
Taken from 
in Vitis Juriſconſ. 
EP | page 4 & fr. 
[H]. He tranſlated from the Hebrew 


into Dutch verſe the Pſalms of David; but this verſion was not admitted into the uſe of 


rſon, Whb anſwered it, was Cornelius Looſe (21) : 
e Was Born at Tergon. The Dutch will know b 

this the reaſon of his diſguiſing his nam. 
[EI To offer the Sovereignty of their Provinces to the 
Die of Apen] Melchior Adamus has forgot to tell 
us, that Saint-Aldegonde attended that Prince to Eng- 
land in 1881, and that he wrote to the States the falſe 
news of his mutriage with Elizabeth. This is 
an inftanee, which Mr. de Wicquefort ſets before the 


(21) Placcius, de 
Pſeudonymis, page 
1272. 


eyes of Embaſſadors, to wafn them to be cautious of 


Wt the news whieh they write. Sometimes, ſays he 
(22) Wicquefort, © (22); ohe cannot believe even What obe ſees. Fit 
Traits de l An- * aut widilſe pritat, The Sieur de Saincte Aldegonde, 
bafſadeur, lib. 2. © who managed the affairs of the States of the Low 
pg- m. 223, „Countries at the Court of London in the year 1581, 
. 1e being one evening in the Queen's Chamber, ſaw 


Bekico, Decad. her in converſation with the Duke of Alengon. 


2. hb. . pag · 5 
248. ad am. of 
1881. ic 


The Lords and Ladies were at ſuch a diſtance; that 
they could have no ſhaft in it; but every body was 
witneſs of an action, from which a great conſequence 
„ might be drawn. The Queen taking off a ring 
«+ from her Hnger, put it upon that of the Duke, who 
immediately went away with an air of joy and ſatiſ- 


4 faction, às carrying with him the pledge and aſſu- 


« rafices of his marriage. Saincte-Aldegonde, who 
„ thought this actien of the utmoſt importance to 
n his maſters; gave them advice of it by an expreſs, 
„ which he diſpatched the ſame night. The ringing 
, of the bells and the firing of the cannon, and the 
en bon-fires thfbughout All the eities of the Low Coun- 
4 krles ſhewed the joy they received ſrom an advice, 
„which proved falſe: The Queen reproachedd Saincte 
« Aldegotide for having tov precipitately given this ad- 
« viee; in which he might have been undeceived in a 
n few hours.” “ 

IF] The books, which 
2 liſt of them: among whith were Theſes aliquot de 
Ecrleſæ atqut Eccltſiaſtiturum traditiunum rfpi pio ſeu 
crrra norm. tem de ſacralnento cone dominice, Re- 
ſpinfio ad Michaelis Baii regii Profeſſoris Lowanienfis a- 
polhgiam. Epiſtola confolatoria ad fratres exnles Braban- 
tos, Flandros, Hannones, Arteſios, alioſur Belgas pere- 
grinis in regionibu ob puram Ewangelii doctrinam, diſ- 
perſos. Traddalus de cœna Domini ad Gulliatum Regis 
ſororem Lotharingiz Duci nuptum. Contra liberting:. 
Apologitica reſponſio contra anvirymum quendam libertinum 
(4) Mevrfivs, (23)- Add to theſe; ſays Meurſius, divers publiſhed 
Athene Batavæ, at different times, Adthonitrones, Declarationes, Tratta- 
page 180. tus, Confilia, A Confelationes, Interpretationes, 
ed and ſeveral anonymous tracts. His view was to refute 
the controverſial writers of the Chutch of Rome, and 
raiſe enemies to the King of Spain. judge whether 
having the talent of writing with great eaſe, he did 
not ſpread about many pieces upon the affaits of the 
times. He did then What Baron Liſola has done 
fince. Obſerve that he is ſaid to have gueſſed very 
happily concerning the deſighs of the Spaniards; and 
the alarms, which he raiſed of their ambition, were not 
groundleſs. Prudentiæ & hiſtor ia cognitis quanta in eo 
faetit, ſtriptum illad declarat, in quo agit de Hiſpano- 
tum ſcbpo; ad quem ſua ipſi tela dirigunt; qui Monur- 
chiam ſibi prefigentes, nibil non auſint. In codeni thn- 
quam wates prog noſticis multa politicts pr adixit : quer eve- 
 #ifſt Britannia, Polonia, Gallia, aliieque regiones ttfiantur 
(24) Melcb. A- (24): i. e. How great a maſter of Politics and 
diam. in Vitis , 
Furiſcorſ. pig © whetein he treats of the Defight of the Spaniards, 
335 « who aiming at univerſal monarchy, left nothing 
„ unattempted. In that piece like a Prophet he fore- 
« told many political events, which have actually hap- 

« peged in Great Britain, Poland and France.” 
[G) The comical books «vere the moſt nſeful.] He 
publi in Dutch the Romiſ Hive, Albearium Ro- 
manum, in 1571, and dedicated it to Francis Sonnius 
Biſkop ef Boifledae, one of the prineipa! Inquiſitors 


he publifbed.] Meurſius gives 


„ hiſtory he was, appears from that tract of his 


the 


of the Low Countries (25). This being full of comi- (25) Idem, ibid, 
cal ſtories was received by the people with incredible bag 336. 


applauſe, and did more injury to the Church of Rome 


than a ſerious and learned book would have done. It 
is ſaid likewiſe, that it gave occaſion to ſeveral per- 
ſons to think more deeply upon the controverted points, 
and ſet themſelves right. Eraſmus's Colloguizy had pro- 
duced the ſame effect. Hoe ſeriprum . . . . eff warit- 


tate hiſtoriarum, o& acumine ſententiarun refertiſſimun : 


Joris Faretiiſque in Papiftarum theatralts migas & fabu- 
las mir? condituim : adh ut leforibui iflorum temporum 
Pprætipus, fingularem attulerit woluptatem : & occaſſonem 
multis præbuerit, de rellgione Chriſtiana ſerib cagitandi. 
Et hic liber ut fopultri applauſu exceptus, fic non fine 
Hud plurimorum teus ; plus rei Belgicæ illg timpeſlate 
in religionis nigotis profuit, quam eruditi aliquot commen- | . 
tarii (26). He wrote in French a book of the fame (26) Idem, ibid. 
kind, which Was printed ſoon after his death, and is 
entitled, Tableau tes Differens de la Religion. i. e. 
A picture of the differences of Religion.“ In this 
book he is very facetious, and introduces jokes, though 
at the ſame time he makes uſe of good reaſons. The 
ſucceſs of this work was no leſs than that of the A1. 
vearium. Moſt of the ſtories are the ſame in both. 
A vaſt number of people diverted themſelves in exami- 
ning this picture, and by that means confirmed them- 
ſelves in their belief more ſtrongly than by readin 
the beſt book of Calvin. Thuanus did not approve o 
this method of treating controverſy, © I ſaw, e 
*« he (27), Philip de Marnix de Sainte Aldegonde at (2) Thuanus, 
*« the ſiege of Paris, and lodged three months in the pag. m. 39 - x 
* ſame houſe with him . . . . He was a polite man, | 
“but this was no great matter. He was Chancellor | 
«© of Guelderland (28). He has treated of Religion (28) I believe 
« in the ſame ſtyle with Rabelais, which was very Thuanusis miſe 
« wrong in him.” The Jeſuit John David wrote in Ken in this. 
Dutch another Alvearium in anſwer to that of Sainte 
Aldegonde, which he called a very pernicious book: 
(29). He well knew that the moſt fatal manner of (29) Librum peſ- 
attacking a doctrine is to turn it into ridicule, 3 
[H] The new Republic received a great advantage OS _ ag 
even from his ſongs. } I might have cited Verheiden 490. ä 
above, inſtead of Melchior Adamus, who has only 
tranſcribed him; but I thought that this was in- 
different, provided I did but point ont the original. 
I take another method here; I quote the very words 
of Verheiden. Ab hoc Virv, ſays he (30), etiam pro- (30) Verheiden, 
feta dicitur decantata illa CaTILENA compoſita in in Elogiis aliquot 
laudem PRIxCIIs GUILIELMI Naſſavii, ad Belgas Ty- ee PIs. 
rannide Albani oppreſſos edita. Due guidem Cantilena ws 
ita ſcite futta, ita concinnis rhythmis moduliſque ſuis eſt at- 
temperata, ut plebis animos mire ad Principis, 222 
tiſque Putriæ amorem excitaverit. In hot igitur Sa Nc r- 
ALpgEconpIUs /+ alterum quaſi TYRTEUM, toties d 
Platone laudatum, oftendit. nam cum PR1NC1Þ1s Fortiſ. 
ſimi laudes, hortamenta virtutis, damnorum ſolatia, ſalu- 
tariaque confilia contintat, magnum ardorem defendendi 
Paixciris PATRIZ QUE LiBERTAT1S Pohle injecit- 
adto ut nibi illis temporibus convenientius prodiiſſe judicare 
littat. i. e. The fame perſon is ſaid likewiſe to be 
„the author of that famous ſong written in praiſe of 
„ Ptince William of Naſſau, addreſſed to the people 
* of the Low Countries oppreſſed by the tyranny of 
„the Duke of Alva, This ſong is ſo excellent in its 
** compoſition, and the rhymes and tune fo good, 
« that it inflamed the minds of the populace with a 
«« prodigious love for the Prince and the liberty of 
„their countrey. In this point Sainte-Aldegonde 
« ſhewed himſelf as it were another Tyrtæus, ſo often 
« applauded by Plato; for as this ſong contains an 
„ encomium of that brave Prince, excitements to vir- 
„tue, confolation for their loſſes, and uſeful advices, 
* it inſpired the people with a ſtrong reſolution of de- 
„ fending the Prince and the liberty of their country, 
ſo that nothing can be thought to have been pub- 
| « liſhed 


_ (32) In Vitis 


it. See the re- 


te) Melch. A- 
dam, in Vitis 


Juri ſtonſ. page 


534 ſlander [K]; and it is ſaid, that his retreat was the life of a perſon diſgraced. 


* liſhed more ſuitable to the circumſtances of the time.” 
He was in the right to ſay, that nothing could be more 
ſuitable to the circumſtance of the time, than a ſong 
well turned and full of invectives againſt the Duke of 
Alva, and of encomiums on the Prince of Orange. 
The deſign of erecting into a Republic ſome provinces of 
the King of Spain required many things, and particu- 
larly a continual application to prevent the ſuggeſtions 
of thoſe, who might repreſent, that it would be almoſt 
impoſſible to ſupport themſelves againſt ſo powerful a 
Monarch; that the charges neceſſary to oppoſe him 
would infinitely ſurpaſs his exaCtions ; and that there- 
fore it would be extremely abſurd to ſpend all their tor- 
tunes rather than ſubmit to a tax (31). An hundred 
good reaſons might refute this ; and it was of great 
| importance to inculcate them upon the people both in 
| the pulpit and in books ; but nothing could ſo much 
ſerve this purpoſe as a ſong ; for it is a thing, which 
imprints itſelf in the memory, and every body, even 
the peaſants and ſervants, repeat it daily with great ſa- 
tisfaction and joy. We have here therefore one of the 
moſt important ſervices of Philip de Marnix. This 
puts me in mind of the ſong concerning the Scalado ; 
which the people of Geneva ſing on the day of the 
Anniverſary, as an act almoſt eſſential to the ceremo- 
ny. I am ſure, that at firſt it was a piece, which left in 
their minds the moſt lively impreſſions ($ a). | 
(Fa) Mr. Bayle has omitted to inform us, that it 
was Theodore Beza, who, when he was very old, 
wrote the ſong upon the Scalado of Geneva. CRir. 
Rem. | | 
[ This werflon was not admitted into the uſe of the 
Church.) He valued himſelf upon uſing none but 
Dutch words, and took the contrary method to the 
other poets of his nation, who introduced into their 
writings an infinite number of expreſſions taken from 
the French. His tranſlation was better than that ſung 
in the Churches, but notwithſtanding this it did not 
ſet aſide the other. Thus in France the old verſion of 
Marot and Theodore Beza ſupported itſelf in oppoſition 
to that of Mr. Conrart, which ſome endeavoured to 
introduce. Let us quote Melchior Adamus (32): 1 
opus bactenus aliquoties typis publicatum, ſed nunquam 
communi concionatorum conſenſu eſi receptum : cum contra 
wverfio alterius à tot millibus ediſcatur. Nimirum 


(41) Omnia da- 
bant ne decimam 
darent. 


Furiſconſ. pag 
333. | 


Pro captu lectoris habent ſua fata libelli. 


i. e. That work has been ſeveral times printed, but 
„never received by the common conſent of the 
„ Preachers; whereas the other verſion is learnt by 

* ſome thouſands. For the fate of books is according to 
* the capacity of the readers. 


** 


I am going to cite a paſſage, which will inform us, 

that Philip de Marnix, in order to introduce his ver- 

ſion the better, preſerved as much as poſſible the form 

of that, which was already in'uſe. Mr, Conrart made 

a uſe of the ſame precaution; but all this was to no 

(33) Obſerve purpoſe (3;) : the people were too much acculiomed to 

that the Church the ordinary tranſlations. Ante complures annos di ſpli- 

of Geneva and cuit nonnullis apud Belgas nimius ille a textu Scripture 
leveral others TOW Fe, ; | : 6 

have at laſt aif- Per laæiores paraphraſes metricas receſſus : preſertim 

continued the uſe Pſalmorum Datheni, gui ex P/almis Gallicis Maroti & 

of the old Ver- Bezæ expreſs erant. Verſavit bæc cura inter alios no- 


_ of =_ 5 biliſſ. Marnixium ontis Sanct-Aldegondis Dominum 3 
ums, but tha . | : : : 4 
the W.llaon gui propterea novam paraphralin rhytmo-metricam compo 


Churches have Juit, flrophts, lineis, Hllabis, cum Datheni P/al/mis, pari 
reſolved to keep Pafſu euntem, ut cum illis in templis cantari, aut facile 
iis ſubflituti poſſet. Sed cum Datheni Pſalmi jam me- 
morid a pleriſque tenerentur, non viderunt Ecclefie, quo- 
modo commode & abſque aliqud commotione plebis eccle- 
fraſtice in publicis ſacris hic quidquam loco moveri poſſet 
(34). i. e. Many years ago ſome perſons in the 


mark [PI] of the 
article MAROT. 


(34) Giſhertus 


Voetius, de Poli- Low Countries were diſſatisfied with the poetical 


tra Eccleſiaſſ. 


„ paraphraſes, for receding too much from the text of 
tom. 1, page 


529 « Scripture, eſpecially with the Pſalms of Dathenus, 
« which were tranſlated from the French Pſalms of 
„ Marot and Beza. The noble Philip de Marnix 
Lord of Sainte-Aldegonde, among others, employed 


A1l 


the Church [II. He was engaged in a Dutch Verſion of the Scripture at his death, which 
happened at Leyden December the 15th 1598 (c). He had juſt before taken a journey (4) See Reporſe 


: | Apologeti 
into France about the affairs of the Prince (d). He was not exempt from the attacks of Sanin 4s 


He was nerd, init. 
ſtrangely | 


* himſelf in compoſing a new paraphraſe in verſe and 
« rhyme, correſponding with Dathenus's Pſalms, in 
the ſtanza's, lines, and ſyllables, in order that it 
«« might be ſung with them in Churches, or eafily 
** {ubſtituted in the room of them. But as moſt peo- 
„ple had gotten Dathenus's Pſalms by heart, the 
„ Churches did not ſee how any innovations could 
ebe made in the public worſhip without giving great 
«« offence to them.” 1 

[K] He was not exempt from the attacks of flander.] 
The reader may ſee ſome inſtances of this in the words 
alrezdy quoted from father Strada. But here is a more 
ſevere ſtroke. That Jeſuit having related, that Sainte- 
Aldegonde was one of thoſe, who had been charged 
to ſeize Don John of Auſtria either by ſtratagem or 
force, adds; Quod jane facinus etfi non abborrebat a reli- 
qua vita aut Aldegundii hominis ignominioſſſimè nequam, 
qui Calvinum puer docentem audierat, ſenex jam alios 
ipſe docebat: aut Heſit . . . . tamen an illi re ipſa - 
moliti hoc fint, ut Auftriacus multis authoribus exiſtima- . 
it.. » affirmare non aufim (35). i. e. Tho' (35) Strada, de 
e this erime was not abhorrent from the reſt of the Felle Belg. Dec. 
« life of Sainte-Aldegonde, a man moſt ſhamefully , Ib. . 
« wicked, who when a boy had heard Calvin's Lec- ;,,” 157. £ 
tures, and now in his old age taught others; or of 38 
* that of Heſius . . yet whether they really did 

attempt it, as Don John upon the evidence of many 
«« pexlons affirmed ... . . TI dare not aſſert.” TI have 
a beok printed 2t Cologne in 1673 with this title, De 
ortu & proceſſu Calvinianæ Reformationis in Belgio : in 
quo exhibentur pacta & fædera ibidem inita, & demon- 
flratur nullam eorum a Reformatoribus habitam eſſe ra- 
tionem, Authore C. L. S. V. V. In this book many 
reproaches are caſt upon Sainte - Aldegonde, and among 
other things it is aſſerted, that while he was labouring 
for the deſtruction of the Catholics of the Low Countries 
at the Diet of Worms, he endeavoured to perſuade the 
Embaſſadors of the Emperor and the Electors, that 
the Archduke Matthias was ſent for by the people of the 
Low Countries in order to be the Protector of the 
Romiſh Religion, which the civil war had much 


weakened. Belgas Archiducem Matibiam pro tuenda 


Catholica Romana religione ad Provinciarum regimen 
evocaſſe, preſertim cum illa inter civiles hoſce tumultus | 
magnis motibus percelleretur (36). Obſerve by the bye, (36) De ertu 


that the author of this book was diſcovered, notwith- Pr I Calvin. 


ſtanding the precautions, which he had taken very 8 
carefully to conceal himſelf. He was ſentenced to — 78. The 3 
baniſhment, and the confiſcation of all his goods. He thor cites Uyren- 
lived at Cologne under the Protection of the Nuntio in #947195, Hifter, 


1678. I mention this only upon the authority of the £4 Part 3. 


writer of the Italian Journal (37). If what is ſaid of (37) See the I 
Sainte-Aldegonde be true, it was a little artifice of G:-nali de Lette- 


an Ambaſſador, which he would not have been the n in 
inventor of, but which is very common (38). I have ber gag 
another book entitled, Antidote ou ee contre les progreſſu, &c.. 
conſeils' ſanguinaires & envenimez de Philippe de Marnix 5 
Sr. de Ste. Aldegonde contenus en certain livre par luy (38) See the re- 
mis en lumiere contre les Zelateurs ſpirituels, qu'il appelle Mr - [ oa 2 
en ſon langage Geeſtdryvers. Compoſe en forme de lettre (William du). 
reſponcive, par un Gentithomme Alleman fludieux a la 
paix & amateur de la liberte Belgique. i. e. An anti- 
dote againſt the bloody and poiſonous Counſels of 
« Philip de Marnix Sieur de Sainte Aldegonde con- 
* tained in a certain · book publiſhed by him againſt 
< the ſpiritual zealots, whom he ſtyles in his language 
« Geeſtdrywers. Written in the form of a reſponſory 
letter by a German Gentleman, a lover of peace and 
<< of the liberty of the Low Countries.” There is no 
mention of the place where it was priated, or the name 
of the printer, but one may diſcover, that it was pub- 
liſhed about the year 1598. The author thus falls 
upon Sainte Aldegonde. (39) This advice leads me (39) Antidete, 
to examine your former actions, when F recall to Ns. 13, 14 
„ mind, that it was not without reaſon, that the States 
„of Holland and Zealand refuſed to admit you into 
their dominions, when being reduced to deſpair by 
the unfortunate murder of the late Prince of Orange 

of illuſtrious memory, and by the ill ſucceſs of the 
deſign at the Dyke of Caweſtein, your conſcience 

2 


„Was 


K „ 
R =» 


3 


(40) Ibid - 
15. 


; SAI 


Rrangely embarraſſed when. it was complained that he urged the States to perſecute the 


. was diſturbed, diſtruſting God's power, till you had 


«« contrived that excellent ſurrender of Antwerp and 
pacification there in the year 1584 ; and not content 
*© with this ſignal ſervice, which you did to the Duke 
of Parma, you did not ceaſe in your common diſ- 
courſes to trumpet the praiſes of that Prince, perſua- 
ding ſome to agree to a general peace, in order to 
cover your own crime by the ruin of an hundred 
*« thouſand poor diſtreſſed ſouls ; for you were ſo vain 


of your abilities, as to boaſt that you knew of a 


«« method of engaging that Duke to revolt againſt his 
maſter, and by that means procure a re-union be- 
«« tween the XVII Provinces ; which deſign you had 


opened to him in ſome meaſure at the time of the 


Parliament of Beveren, when you had ſo many pri- 
vate converſations with him in the preſence of all 
your Collegues, perſons who were venerable and 
* of the higheſt quality in that city. This was too 
« great an attempt for a man of your rank, I omit 
* to mention your ill conduct in the government of 
* that city, where you was the only perſon who pre- 
„ vented it from being well ſtored with proviſions and 
« ammunition neceſſary to ſuſtain a fiege of ſeveral 


years, conſidering the abſolute power you uſurped ; 
„ and upon this depended not only the preſervation of 


page 


(41) Sainte Al- 


degonde, Reſponſe 


apologet ique & un 
Libelle fameux 
quia efif public 


ie that city, but even of the whole ſtate; as appears 
4 from the confuſion, under which the provinces la- 
% boured when (40) This wiſe Prince of 
* Orange of illuſtrious memory foreſaw well enough 
« ſome years before his death of what a turbulent ſpirit 
« you was, when by degrees he removed you from 
* his Council and petſon, for fear that he ſhould ſome 
« time or other be reduced to a ſad exigency by the 
effects of this deteſtable advice.“ | 

It is juſt to hear now the anſwer of Philip de Mar- 
nix to the reproaches of this German Gentleman. 
«© Tf the States General, ſays he (41), who would not 
“ once allow me to enter into their territories, not only 
0 freely permitted me afterwards, but likewiſe invited 
© me nearer them, converſed with me for the ſpace 


Sects. 


with proviſions for fix or eight months, ſo that Monfieur 
Richardot the ſecond day after he entered the city, having 
ſeen the flate of it, declared that be never in his life 
had been ſo much deceived (43). He is very large upon 
the article of vindicating himſelf with regard to the 
commendations, which he had given'to. the Duke of 


(43) Did. folio 


2 verſo. 


Parma. He ſays (44), that as he was to make a (44) Ibid. folio 
report to the great council of what bad paſſed at the & 


capitulation, he was obliged to mention the rezſons, 
which the Deputies of the Duke of Parma had repre- 
ſented in order to remove the diſtruſt, which poſſeſſed 
the minds of the people. They had made a long elo- 
gium of the virtues of the Duke, and a ſhort narrative 


of his life, to ſhew that upon all occaſions he had re- 


ligiouſly obſerved the faith of treaties. Sainte-Alde- 
gonde reported what they had ſaid. The reader will 
now ſee an inſtance of popular injuſtice, and of the 
perverſe turn given to things. This diſcourſe made 
< in ſuch an aſſembly, and ſpread throughout the city, 
was interpreted by many, as if what I had reported 
from the mouth of the Deputies of the Duke of 
Parma, had been my own opinion; ſo that every 
„ body was full of the ſaying, that I had applauded 


* the Duke to the ſkies ; upon which ſome Miniſters 


* 


„terms, as if I had renounced my religion and my 


party. I own that in conſequence of human in- 
firmity I was more exaſperated at this than [ 
«*« ought to have been, ſo that I anſwered them with 


* ſome ſigns of indignation . . . . And as I ſaw, 


** this rumour was ſpread over the whole city, and 


that a great many of my enemies, who retired in 
crowds into Holland, triumphed to the extreme diſ- 
advantage of my reputation, I acknowledge that I 
* was ſo touched with it, that in my apology, without 


cc 
« 


cc 


the perſon of my enemies (as has been ſaid) I aſ- 
«« ſerted frankly and openly, that it was no fault to 


(even of thoſe, without whoſe advice I had done 
nothing) came and complained to me in very ſevere 


that notwithſtanding I had given them fatisfaQtion, 


„ recolleRting that I had related thoſe things there in 


par un certain li- 
bertin Hattiltrant 4. 
Gent ilbomme Al- ,, 
lemand, Sc. folio , 


of above twelve years, communicated many of their © commend in an enemy what is commendable, and 
counſels and ſecrets to me, and even employed me mentioned ſeveral good qualities of the Duke of 
in honourable poſts, ordering that I ſhould be uled Parma. I was induced to this not only by the 


1 


. 
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(42) Sainte 


difficult and perplexed a conjuncture of affairs, ſor 
ſome private reaſons, they thought proper, that I 


<< ſible, that a man in fuch a p 
« ſatisfy every body; beſides that they knew very well 


* you ſee that by this means they have acquitted me 
of all falſe imputations and calumnies, which thoſe 
«© who envied me like you, diſperſed againſt me in 
„my abſence, but durſt not open their mouths when 
„ was preſent? . . . Ho could you preſume to 
„interpret the act of the States contrary to their in- 
«« tention? and caſt a reproach on me, becauſe in ſo 


% ſhould abſent myſelf for ſome time, on account of 
«© divers rumours ſpread againſt me; it being impoſ- 
polt as I was in, could 


* what had been reported of me, that I had prevented 
* the Queen of England's letters from being read at 


Antwerp, which had ſo exaſperated ſome Engliſh 


„ ſoldiers, that they ſwore to kill me; but afterwards 
«« diſcovering the truth of the caſe, and that I was 


going to the Queen to clear mylelf, they changed 


„ their mind. If the States therefore, for this conſi- 
«« deration or any other of that kind, were of opinion, 
<« that I ſhould retire for ſome time (for the letters of 
the States of Zeland mentioned no reaſon but ſome 
** rumours. ſpread about againſt me) how could you 
be ſo impudent as to turn to my diſgrace what 1s an 


 * honour to me?” He afterwards gives a long liſt 


of the brave actions done either by his order or advice 


from the death of Prince William ; which ſhews that 


this unfortunate murder, which | 
ealineſs, did not however caſt him into deſpair, or 


Al- 


de gonde, * | 
Co 


ve him great un- 


diſturb his reaſon. He gives a particular account - of 
his conduct during the ſiege of Antwerp; he proteſts, 
that he oppoſed as long as he could thoſe who pro- 
poſed a capitulation, and that himſelf and his one and 
twenty Collegues had all their inſtructions in every point 
in writing {42), when they left the city in order to 


© well as a mark of their favour towards me; do not * 


indignity of the abovementioned calumnies, but 
allo by the neceſſity or the time, and becauſe 
I ſaw myſelf with the whole city in his power; 
« though I can truly declare, that I had another 
« view (45).” Let us mention this new reaſon, for it 
diſcovers a weakneſs, an artifice, a corruption, which 
prevails every where and in all ages. I have al- 


ways been of this opinion, continues Sainte Aldegonde 
cc 


„ 


to deſpiſe the enemy. For as the orators give it as 
%a tule to their ſcholars that they ſhould never con- 
«« fider their antagoniſt as a fool; ſo in the caſe of 
* war it is very dangerous to perſuade ourſelves that 
« our enemy is either fooliſh or careleſs. And yet I 
„ {aw ſeveral endeavouring to perſuade the world, that 
the Duke of Parma 


* 


would have done great prejudice to the intereſt of 


* your State, Gentlemen, if your prudence in ſeeking 


(45) Ibid. verſe, 
Jer. 


(46), that there is nothing more dangerous to the (46) Ibid. C 5 
* ſafety of a ſtate in troubleſome difficult times, than ve. 


as void of all ſkill and cou- 
rage in military affairs; a notion, which perhaps 


e for aſſiſtance every where had not prevented the 


«* conſequences thereof. Since my return to Zeland 
„I have been heard to ſpeak ſcarce at all of the Duke 


* of Parma either good or bad, except when I have 


been required by thoſe who had a right to command 
« me, 1 have told them my real ſentiments. And 
thus much with reſpet to my commendations of 
* the Duke, which ſo many people have accuſed me 
of. And therefore I think that I have done nothing 
„ but what was my duty and the obligation I was un- 
« der to the ſafety and preſervation of the city and 


« Churches in it, and the neceſſity of the time required 


„ me to do.“ 

We ſee here a vaſt difference between thoſe, who 
are for refigning up themſelves entirely to the preju- 
dices of the populace, and thoſe who reaſon equi- 
tably and ſolidly at the ſame time: the latter think 


ey ſettle the conditions of the ſurrender. He tells us, that themſelves obliged both by juſtice and good po- 
olio 2 verſe: he perſuaded the enemy, that they Were till furniſhed licy, not to conceal the ſtate of the enemies n 
| | | regar 


Vol. IX. 


H 


4 


(53) Idem, ibid. 


30 . 8 


Seats [L]. 1 have read a book, in which it was obſerved that he loved dancing, and that 


regard to their forces, valdur, and conduct. The 
former are for lying boldly upon all thoſe points. 
Not bat that they know well enough that in certain 
reſpects ſuch lies may be prejudicial ; but they chooſe 
rather to indulge their own paſſions than thoſe of the 
people; and becauſe they imagine them to be more 
uſeful than diſadvantageous, conſidering, the humour 
of the populace, they will not hear of fincerity, and 
if any one practiſes it, they impudently charge him 
with treaſon. 
I paſs over the apology relating to the letter written 
by Sainte-Aldegonde to the Lord de Meetkercke con- 
_ cerning the general peace. He juſtifies himſelf by re- 
preſenting the whole ſtate of the caſe, and ſhewing his 
own view, and owns, that ſome reports were ſpread, 
which avere fooliſh and intirely groundleſs. I omit alſo 
what relates to the charge of his wo neglected to 
furniſh the city of Antwerp with proviſions, &c. He 
juſtifies himſelf very effectually, in my opinion, upon 
theſe points. Let us ſee what concerns the imputation 
caſt on him of having been excluded from the manage- 
ment of affairs, and ſuſpected by the Prince of Orange. 
We ſhall find in his anſwer divers facts relating to his 
(47) Sainte Al- hiſtory. (47) After the death of the ſaid Elector 
pri. cm; 2 « and even after the departure of the Duke (48) the 
l « King's brother, I was very ſolicitous to obtain m 
Y „ conge, being defirous to lead a private life. His 
(43) Of Alen- ** excellence (49) was pleaſed to grant me this, but 
don. upon condition, that as often as he ſhould call upon 
| t me I ſhould be ready to be employed by him where- 
(49) The Prince ever he ſhould think proper; which I promiſed him 
of Orange. * to do. And upon this promiſe he had a deſign to 
5 '* ſend me firſt to Bruges, giving me the government 
* of that city with the dependencies on it, (Which 


* was prevented by my ſickneſs and the ſecret prac- 


« tices of thoſe, who invited the preſent Duke of 
* Arſchot thither) and after that he ſent me to the 
city of Antwerp, the preſervation of which he then 
„ jn a manner deſpaired of, on account of the diffe- 
rent humours of the inhabitants, and the animoſity 
„ ſhewn againſt him upon pretence that he favoured 
© the French. He introduced me there into the Coun- 
„ cil of Brabant, and ſoon after procured me to be 
* admitted head of the city under the title of firſt 
_ «© Burgomaſter, finding that I had obſtinately refuſed 
* that of Martgrave.” He tells us afterwards, that 


(50) Sainte Alde- the Prince @ month or fix weeks before his death (50) 


. ſent for him from Antwerp upon a deſign to ſend to 
2 D 4 PFrance for aſſittance. (51) Since it pleaſed God to 


'** take him to himſelf, after the ſiege of Antwerp, 


(51) Ibid, verſo, ©& which continued thirteen months, during which I 


« was employed by all poſſible means to keep it in 
« the ſervice of the States of the United Provinces, 
« though it did not pleaſe God to give ſucceſs to my 
* endeavours, I have voluntarily renounced the ad- 
% miniſtration of all public affairs, and no perſon can 
* ſay,that I have ſollicited for any employment directly 
* or indirectly, much leſs that I was turned out in an 
% manner, having always delighted in a private, rol, 
and country life, till the States were pleaſed to in- 
vite me to Leyden, that I might employ my ſelf in 
« ſacred ſtudies, to which all my friends faw I had a 
particular inclination. This is fo true, that this 
„ writer, though in contradiction to himſelf, ſends 
me to cultivate my garden and eftate in Zealand, 
„as I had formerly done for a long time —_— 
Let us add to all this ſome extracts from Famianus 
Strada. That Jeſuit owns, that Sainte-Aldegonde omit- 
ted nothing for the defence of Antwerp. He repreſents 
(52) Aldegundius him asa man very well furniſhed with arts to manage the 
dee len populace (52). His adherents, ſays he, gave but, that they 
adouc 9443.” knew very well, that the Duke of Parma offered reaſon- 


rime callebat ar- 3 p f oY 
be rattande able conditions, but that he had privately promiſed the 


multieudinis, ſpar- ſoldiers the plunder of the city. Addebant aliqui ciui- 
git in wulgus 


um, nempe ex Aldegundii coborte, fabi exploratum e, 

„ Parmenſem Principem oblaturum quidem conditiones haud 
— = 8 ſpernendas, clam Rs 7 loco cum Hiſpanis 
Dec. 2. page 423. pactum effe populationem urbis (53). The Magittrates 
employed emiſſaries, who ſpread it about the city, 
that letters were received from France, which inform- 
pag. 424 ed them that troops for their aſſiſtance were upon the 
(:4) Item, ibid. march (54). The ſame hiſtorian obſerves, that moſt 
of the citizens ſuſpected, that theſe letters had been 

| 2 


ſcripturum ſe 


AT ES. 


this 


forged in the Cloſet of Philip de Marnix. P/erique 
Gallicas literas Antuerpie natas in Aldegundian conclavi 
Ly  xrroogey (55). ls not this repreſenting him as em- (55) Idem, ibid, 
ploying his utmoſt efforts for the preſervation of that Is. #25: 
lace ? It is added, that Sainte Aldegonde ſeeing no 
opes remaining, and being willing to ſecure his own 
intereſts, preſſed the deputation, which the city thought 
of ſending to the Duke of Parma. Conſul Aldegun- 
dius, ubi rem deſperatam publicam widit, fibi privatim 
conſulturus legationem . . . . feſtinavit (56). He men- (56) Idem, ibie, 
tions the diſcourſe, which he made to the Duke, and Ps +*7: 
aſſures us (57),, that he had a conference of four hours (57) Idem, ibis. 
with that Prince, at which the other Deputies were bag 432: 
not preſent ; and that he inſiſted principally upon the 
article of liberty of conſcience, giving him hopes, 
that upon this condition Holland, Zealand, and the 
reſt of the Low Countries might return to the obedience 
of the King of Spain; and that he would undertake 
this himſelf. He pretends, that the Duke of Parma 
rejecting this condition ſpoke in ſo wonderfully eloquent 
a manner, that Marnix owned, that he had never ſeen 
any Prince, who ſpoke better. Laſtly, he relates, that 
Marnix appeared to be altered after that conference, and 
more inclined to conclude the capitulation, and that 
he publiſhed a book, in which he not only gave a 
great encomium on that Duke, but likewiſe declared, 
that he could not in conſcience bear arms againſt 
Philip II. This confeſſion of a man of ſuch authority 
with the party, continues Strada, did great injury to 
the confederates, and rendered Sainte-Aldegonde ſo 
much ſuſpected by them, that he was removed from 


all public affairs. Let us relate this in Strada's elegant 


Latin. Quinetiam edito poſtra libell, quum res ab Alex- 

andro patratas, clemtntiam tjus in victos, in ſervanda 

fide ſanctimoniam, ceteraſque {mperatorias wirtutes, libe- 

rali præcunio celebrafſet ; adjecit inter alia, Sumi ad- 

verſus Philippum Regem arma i ſubditis populis, in- 

tegra conſcientia, nequaquam poſſe. Yaz ſane confe/ſſio = 

non temere inter loguendum prompta, ſed literis ad me- 

moriam conteſtata, ut erat hominis authoritate inter ſuos, 

& Calviniana Japientia longe clariſimi, Frederatorum 

cauſe momenti plurimum abrogavit, ipſe ſuis offenſus 

inviſuſque, regendam ad Rempublicam poſtea non acc. 

fit (58): | | | N (58) Strada, lib, 
[L] I as complained that he urged the States to per- 7+ Dec. 2. pag. 

Jecure the ſets.) I have obſerved more than once up- #33 

on proper occaſions, that there was not any circum- 

ſtance more perplexing for the Proteſtant writers of the 

ſixteenth century, than the neceſſity which they ima- 

gined themſelves under to exhort the Magiſtrate to pu- 

niſh hereſy, while they thought it ſtrange that the Ca- 

tholic Princes ſhould perſecute the Proteſtants. In 

ſhort, their own reaſons were urged againſt themſelves, 

and they could ſcarce diſengage themſelves any other- 

wiſe than by ſuppoſing as all parties do, that their 

doctrine was the true one. Sainte-Aldegonde muſt have 

been more embarraſſed than many others, ſince he had 

taken ſo many journeys, and made ſo many ſpeeches 

and books in favour of a State, which had thrown off 

the Spanith Government, in order to reſcue itſelf from 

the yoke of the Inquiſition. What a variety of things 

might be urged to him, when he exhorted the Ma- 

giltrates of that ſame State to extirminate certain ſects? 

The reader is going to ſee an inſtance of his perplexity. 

He ſuppoſes, 1. that theſe words only were objected to 

him (59). Jt is now high time, my noble and venerable (59) Sainte Al- 

Lords, that you ſhould think of defending in this world degonde, Reſponſe 

the honour of God, as you defire that he ſhould on his n. os 

part take this country under his protection, 2, That the 4 

antidote oppoſed to this advice conſiſts in theſe words: 

* People ought to live in peace with each other, and 

« every one ought to be permitted to believe after his 

* gwn way without our care or attempting to change their 

„ opinion. Permitte Divis cætera.“ He cites p. g. 

and 41 of the Antidote ; but thete is in p. 9. a clauſe, 

which he has omitted. He is reproached there with 

making uſe of the terms, to ſuppreſs and annibilate 

that mortal poiſon. It is added (60), that he thought (60) Arridere, 

it very ſtrange, that there ſhould fill be perſons fo ten. Es. 10. 

 der-hearted as to queſtion, whether the Magiſtrate ought 

to puniſh corporally and fine thoſe, 'who commit in ſolence 

in the ſervice of God and the Faith, What he ſup- 

preſſes, and pretends to believe not to have been ob- 


jected 
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this may feflite the feruples of the Precifiſts C . 


1 _ 


It would be unjuſt not to allow 


that he deſerved a conſiderable place among the illuſtrious perfons of the ſixteenth Cen- 


jected to him, alters the ſtate of the queſtion, and re- 
moves the difficulty. Does ſincerity allow of ſuch 
proceedings? Does it allow a man to reduce the Anti- 
dore to a ſingle propoſition in p. 41. without conſidering 
ſeveral arguments previous to it? In another part of 
(61) Aldegonde, his book (61) indeed, he examines what he had ſup- 
Reponſe ap#l. folio preſſed at the beginning. This examination ſhews 
0 5,& fel. him to have been greatly embarraſſed. | 
__ Obſerve, that many years before that he had con- 
ceived an indignation againſt the Enthuſiaſts. See the 
letter, which he wrote to Theodore Beza January the 
10th 1566 (62). 
65 


62) It is the 
h amongſt Be- 
2a's Letters. 


Ir is obferwed that he lived dancing, and that this 
may refute the ſeruples of the Precifiſts.] See Schooc- 
(63) Schoockius, jus (53), Who has inſerted in one of his books a let- 
xercite 23+ PM» ter, Which Sainte-Aldegonde wrote in 1577, to Caſpar 
317: edit in #%* Verheiden, a famous Batch Miniſter (64). This let- 
(64) It is the tei appears to me a very judicious one. I ſhall only 
2 4 the * extract from it two or three particulars, which are 
5 pretty remarkable. The author aſſures us, that many 
Belgarum. people were ſo much ſhocked, that dancing ſhould be 
"TY condemned in the Reformed Religion, that this pre- 
vented them from Joining that communion ; and that 
| ſeveral perſons were cured of their prejudice, when they 
knew his ſentiments and practice in that point. He 
| infers from thence that a too rigid morality with regard 
to that exerciſe of the body was ſcandalous, ſo far 
was it from being edifying. Plane cenſeo non modo 
nullam 772 in hac importuna morofutate, S revocata ad 
humanz opinionis placitum cenſura, adificationem, ſed 
incredibile etiam jcandalum (65). He tells us, that 
even the Prince {66) himſelf was extremely ſcandalized 
to hear it ſaid, that one could not dance at a wedding 


(6 5) Schoock. 
Page 383. 
(66) 1 believe | 
that he means 
the Prince of 
A and good, becauſe it prevents op from going after 
feaſting to get drunk or game. Imo vero his locis fan- 
Has duxerim choreas, quæ poſt epulas ad ſiſtenda ebrioſo- 
rum pacula inhibendoſque alcatorum ludos, agitantur cum 
frufu (67). He comforts himſelf upon his having loſt 
his reputation 2 Zealots, for ſays he, I make it 
conſiſt only in the ſolidity of things, and not in the 
ſurface. Exiſtimationis certe ( quam tu mibi apud 
pros omnes amiſſam hoc facto efſe autumas ) rationem, ego 
nunguam in rerum externarum umbris, fed in ipfes rebus 
pojitam efſe ſtatui (68). He approves however of the 
conduct of the Church of Geneva, which by prohi- 
biting dancing, had removed ſeveral irregularities, 
which were practiſed there daily, it being the cuſtom 


(67) Schoock. 
ibid. 


319. 


of thoſe parts to carry about young women by night to 


balls, and to torment them with looſe geſticulations. 
He does not think that a man can be preſent at ſuch a 
ſpectacle without ſin, ſo far is he from allowing him to 
be an actor in it. His expreſſions being much ſtronger 
and more full than mine, I ſhall tranſcribe them in ta- 
vour of thoſe who underſtand Latin eaſter than French. 
I do this upon a thouſand occaſions for the like rea- 
ſon. Ut ego Genevates merito laudandus cenſeam, gui 
turpiſſima dedecora, que quotidie fine fronte committe- 
bantur, hac uno interdicto, guaſi Tenedia bipenni, reſecue- 
tint, Sedillis erat ufitatiſſimum, quod & hadie et multo 
frequentiſſimum, apud Burgundbs, ö atque omnes 
Mrbroges, & multos etiam Gallus, puellas wirgines in- 
tempeſti va noe, fine ulli cuſtode, ad choreas, guocungue 
wvellent abducere, & quamdiu vellent in fradiſſimis atque 
obſeeniſſimis geſticulationibus, guavis anni tempore, fine 
ulla prope intermiſſione,. pratextu churearum, u/que ad 
' nauſeam fatigare. Quos ego mores vel inſpettare, nedum 
exemple comprobare, nefas eſſe duxerim (69). 
One cannot too highly commend the diſcipline of 
the Reformed Churches, which condemned dancing ; 
and it would be ridiculous to pretend, that the Miniſters 
blamed it merely as an art of moving agreeably to the 
cadence of muſic. It is under this notion ablolutely 
lawful, and neither good nor bad morally ſpeaking. 
| But the manner in which it was prattiſed gave occaſion 
to a thouſand diſorders ; and even in the Ball- room it 
| could only ſerve to. corrupt the heart, and make a dan- 
(70) Ser Pa auler Ferme attack upon chaſtity. The proverb, which has 
e 3 been uſed with regard to cloiſters, dangerpus as the re- 
chap. 33 page m. n of Matias (79), might produce another with a 
729.  Imall alteratidn, dangerous as the return of a Ball. 


. 


(69) Ibid, page 


320. 


* 


more proper means than dancing. 


without incurring the cenſures of the Church. He 
thinks that in the Low Countries dancing is laudable 


tury 3 


To confirm what I have ſaid, that the diſcipline of A 4 
the French Churches condemned dancing with great 1 * . 
reaſon, I ſhall cite a paſſage from a book written, if I cing. 
am not miſtaken, from Lambert Daneau. The author 
maintains (71), that ix order io ſpread every where (71) Traits des 
the corruption of wharedom the Devil never invented a 3 « = 3 
| „ For if the bare 30 cl. which is 
«© meeting of a man and woman may have this effect that in qto of 


dy means of their eyes inflaming each other ; if 1593: 


e looſe expreſſions or obſcene ſongs, if bare touches 

are capable of exciting wanton defires, as we have 

% too many inſtances every day; we may judge of 

„ the great inconveniences, when all theſe things con- 

„ cur in the ſame place and perſons, who meet like- 

« wiſe only on the account of pleaſure, Now all theſe 
circumſtances are to be found in dancing; and there» 

1 fore it may be ſaid that dancing is a compcund of 

% all ſorts of poiſon invented by the Devil, to make 

«« the greater impreſſion upon the heart, to extinguiſh 

„ the tear of God, and excite all manner of criminal 

«« defires; that. it is a bait for the eyes and ears, and 

in ſhort for all the ſenſes to corrupt them, and con- 

% vey the poiſon through them to the ſoul. There, 

„ more than in any other place, the heart abandons | 
« jtſelf to its inclinations . . «+ (72) There every one (72) Ibid: pag; 
may chooſe, even in the arms of huſbands and mo- 38, 39+ 
„ thers, ſuch women as they have a fancy for, that is, 

« ſuch as their luſt inclines them to; and when their 

«« eyes have fixed apon thoſe they like, they take them 

by the hand, and as if they were already enjoying 
their wiſhes, kiſs, embrace them, and carry them 
about; young men endeavouring to ſhew themſelves 

« briſk and merry, and to render themſelves agreeable 

de to the women by a thouſand motions; and the 

* women likewiſe taking no leſs pains to do the ſame. 

There are alſo many contrivances in dancing to 

% make the women caper ſo high, that they ſhew the 


LY 


XK „ 


> - 


company their legs as high as their thighs without 


any ſhame (73). A Ball muſt have its croſs motions, (73) Traits det 
ſettings off, and approaches; and when they meet 2an/er, chap, 10. 
„ there will be glances of the eye, capers, and re- fas. 4. 
* doubled frolicks, to ſhew the heart abounding with | 

« joy to ſee itſelf ſo near the object which it deſires: 

« every ſort of dance furniſhes new methods of pleaſ- 

« ing, ſeeing, and touching more familiarly. And 

all theſe things are done with loud ſhoutings, joyful 

* countenances, and all the fighs of a heart drunk 

&© with pleaſure. .:., . And theſe inconveniences at- 

« tend not only the dancers, but likewiſe the ſpecta - 

tors 3, for the women look upon the young men, 

% who are performing all their lively tricks; and the 

„ men look upon the women and girls, who thus diſ- 

* cover their wantonneſs. What a prodigious power 

* have the eyes and ears (or rather the Devil, who 


«© makes uſe of thoſe organs) upon perſons, who are 


idle, well fed, and wholly diſpoſed to pleaſure? ... . 

«« But upon the eee that ſome perſons may 

« dance without feeling any criminal defire ; is it cer- 

&* tain that others will not feel them upon ſuch an oc- 

% caſion? For it is doing every thing, which may 

e provoke luſt, (and as one (74, ſays in the like caſe) (74) 


St. Jerom: 
it is offering poiſon to any one who will ſwallow « 


% it. Now there will be too many excitements in this 


flow of pleaſure; and after the indulgence of a feaſt, 
« the fleſh will be inclined to give way to them. A 
„ young woman is pitched upon to dance; this is 
«« ſufficient to make her apprehenſive, that ſhe has ex- 
* cited a fooliſh defire in him, who has choſe her 
4 from the reſt. But when ſhe is pitched upon, and 
he kiſſes her tenderly, and careſſes her, and as ſhe 
« dances, redoubles his efforts; what can ſhe think, 
« but that he does this for her ſake, and thus exerts 
« himſelf nnn the fire of love ſor her, which in- 
« flames his paſſions? Beſides ſhe moves up and down 
„ without the leaſt confuſion in her face, or any vail 
« or ſign of ſhame, as it were to ſhew herſelf to all 
4 the company. Who can aſſure her, that every one 
i preſent is of ſo impregnable a chaſtity, that the ſight 
« of her will raiſe no criminal deſires in them? That 
« js too ſuſpicious. And if you have the leaſt ſuſpi- 
« cion that you have been the cauſe of any ba 
thoughts in a man, where is your conſcienceA by | 
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(78) Ibid. fol. 


Ludowicus Vives, 


* do not deteſt and avoid the occaſions of them? 
| Now the ſame may happen to young men with rel- 
74) Trait dis *©* pe to the women (75).” I mult tranſcribe almoſt 
anſes, cap, 10. the whole book, if I were to mention all the reaſons 

Page 43» to be met with in it as ſtrong as theſe. This treatiſe 
was dedicated to the King of Navarre by the Miniſters 
of the holy Goſpel in the French Reformed Churches. His 

Court had great occaſion to be reformed in that point; 

| for it was not like that of the virtuous Jane d Albret's. 
(76) Iti. Epiſtle This example is repreſented to that Prince (76). 


1 fol. There is no perſon, bleſſed be God, who does not 
3 


s aſſure himſelf, that your Majeſty, having beſides 
*«« the excellent gifts of parts and judgment beſtowed 
„ on you by God, received fo good and pious an edu- 

cation from your infancy in the arms of ſo rare a 
Queen and mother, that ſhe deſerves to be ſtyled the 
% jewel of her age, and always having before your 
eyes the example which ſhe left you, (ſhe having 
„ kept her houſe free from ſuch corruption, ever fince 
«© ſhe was called to the knowledge of the Goſpel, and 
«« miſtreſs of herſelf) it is impoſſible that the 8 
of thoſe times ſhould have more effect on you than ſo 
«© many pious precepts; the ill examples of other Courts 
% more than the remembrance of the purity of that 

« wherein you were educated; the allurements of the 

world, more than the piety which you have ſucked 
in with your mother's milk.” Ml, 

Ludovicus Vives, a Roman Catholic, had followed 

the ſame maxims, which Lambert Daneau has laid 

down. I ſhall quote him according to the French ver- 

ſion of Peter de Changy. We have leave in our 

« Chriſtian ſchools to teach dancing, which are al- 

% Jowed as ſtews for debauchery ; but infidels 

* would never have ſuffered them on account of 

« the immodeſt touches and immoderate kiſſes uſual 

« there. ' What end does ſuch kiſſing anſwer, except 

'** imitating the amorous doves? Among the antients 

„only the neareſt relations were permitted to kiſs 

young maids; now every one takes that liberty. 

« We are brothers and fiſters by baptiſm, but friend- 

| «© ſhip and charity may be maintained among us with- 

* out ſuch near approaches. What pleaſure or ad- 

yvaoantage is there in leaping higher than the ſtrength 

« of a girl can bear, in being lifted up by the arms 

„ between two men, or dancing all night without 

(57) Vives, de © being weary (77). . . . From ſuch nightly meet- 

P Infiitution de ia s ings come (as it is ſaid) immodeſt kifles, glances, 

Femme Corefii® 4 and touches, with looſe diſcourſe. They ftrangely 

. . * diſguiſe themſelves. One has her coif pulled off, 

de Changy's ** another has her head bare, joined between two 

Tranſlation edit. «© doors, or courted by ſqueezing of the hand or other 

Paris 186. 66 ſigns ; for there is ſo much treachery in the affair, 
* that it is not poſſible to eſcape. If the body be 
er inflamed, the defires are raiſed, the heart beats, the 

„ will heſitates; and then there is danger, that if there 
* ſhould be a convenient place, they ſhould carry the 
« matter further. In ſhort, it can never bear a good 
„ face among women and girls, who are tender of 
© their honour ; and therefore it is proper to avoid the 
« danger, leſt they fall under it (78).” Anthony 

34 Triron's tranſlation, Pues 3 ha 0 7 

ntin aſ- 1579, is not exactly conformable to the other (79). 
on 5 in his This is what we find in it. Dancing is the laft 
preface, that the «« companion, which makes extravagant feaſts places 
former Tran 4e of pleaſure and delight; and therefore dancing 


tor did not fol- | . | 
= 5 og « muſt be the height of all vice. And yet we 


except where be *© have in Chriſtendem ſchools to teach dancing, 


ebought proper, * in which reſpect Pagans ſurpaſs us in modeſty ; for 
and that the ſaid «« they knew nothing of this new way of dancing uſual 
bo thus reduced i with us, which is a bait to debauchery, and full of 


Twas rather an ) - 0 2 , : 
abridgment, os © immodeſt touches and kifſes. What is the meaning 


 altrration, than a * of ſo many kiſſes? It was among the ancients law- 


Tranſlation ef the «« fy] to kiſs only relations; but now it is the cuſtom 
Latin Treatile Fat throughout Burgundy and England to kiſs every one 
„you pleaſe. It is true, baptiſm occaſions this, that 
« jt may appear forſooth, that we are all brethren. 
«« For my own part I ſhould be glad co know what 
«« ſignifies ſo much kiſſing; as if love or friendſhip 
« could not otherwiſe be kept up with women; but 
« this is the beginning of a corruption, which 1 ſhall 
« not mention. To ſpeak plainly, it is in my opinion 
« a ſcandalous cuſtom. But I ſnall-proſecute my diſ- 
„ courſe about dancing. What is the uſe of ſo many 


V 


SAL 


tury ; for he had a great deal of wit and learning, he underſtood the Civil Law, Poli- 


tics, . 


** capers, which young girls cut, being lifted up by 
«* the arms by their companions, in order to mount 
* higher ? What pleaſure can theſe graſhoppers take 
in fatiguing themſelves thus, and dancing all night 
without being ſatisfied (80) ?” The remainder of the (80) Ibid. pag, 
chapter is full of moral reflections, and is extremely fe- 128, 129. 
vere upon maſquerades. 

We ſee plainly, that dancing, when it is attended 
with ſo many diſorders, deſerves to be condemned by 
all, who treat of morality. Sainte-Aldegonde woutd 
not have approved of it. Count de Buſſi Rabutin has 
condemned the cuſtom of Balls as of dangerous confe. 
quence. Reaſon and his own experience led him to 
ſpeak in that manner (81). All the Caſuiſts ought to ($1) See the 2d 
be Preciſiſts or Rigoriſts in this point. The Philoſopher, Part of the Re- 
who attacked the Preciſiſts, declared (82), that he con- 3 2 | 
demned dancing under this notion; bat he tells us, 5 
that he did not believe, that it was of that kind Autun concern- 
among the Proteſtants in Germany; and that the Preci- ing balls and 
ſiſts, who were ſcandalized at thecuſtom which prevailed dancing. 
in that country, of perſons of both ſexes dancing toge- (32) Nalla rati- 
ther, ought to conſider that they do not difapprove of one ramen patro- 
certain cuſtoms, which are more likely to ſcandalize ri woe tripu- 


the Germans. Si mixii ſaltantium chori nos ratione ow by 1 


Germanorum offendant, ne eos multo magis offenderint non abberrentibus, 


promiſcui javenum & wirginum accubitus in nuptiis, . covvenien- 
maxime oſculà tx more gentis Belgice, pre ceteris Hol. tibus magis Pa- 


landice, freguentari ſolita. Obteflor eos, quorum zelus ebico, five cinæ- 


0, quam bomini 


contra choreas forte improbari non poſſet, fi & feientia Cbriſtiano. Mar- 


convenienter dirigeretur, an non multo majus ſcandalum tinus Schoockivs, 
promiſcua & quotidiana hec oſcula (ita loguitur Snueton, Exercit. 23. pag. 
lib. 3. cap. 34.) præbeant Sarmatis, Cimbris, & Ger- 327 


manis, quam nobis (fi gentilitios mores diſtinguere no- 


luerimus ) præberi poſſint à nuptialibus eorundem tripu- 
diis (83)? i. e. If the mixt dances among the (83) Idem, ibid. 
Germans offend us, they may be much more offended 4 
Dat the young men and maids ſitting promiſcuouſly 
together at weddings, and eſpecially at the frequent 
« kifling in uſe in the Low Countries, and eſpecially in 
Holland. I intreat thoſe, whoſe zeal againſt danc- 
ing cannot perhaps be blamed, if it be according 
to knowledge, whether this promiſcuous and daily 
« kif/ing (to make uſe of Suetonius's words) does not 
give much greater ſcandal to the people of Poland, 
+ Holſtein, and Germany, than their dancing at wed- 
e dings can give co us, if we do not diſtinguiſh be- 
** tween the different cuſtoms of countries?“ He draws 
a parallel between the cuſtom of kiſſing and that of 
dancing, and affirms that the former is more ſhocki | 
to foreigners, than the latter to the Precifiſts. Duam 
mpoPeary pro ſuis Batavis excogitaverit hic rigidus Theo- 
logus, idemque juratus adverſarius non minus omnigena- 
rum chorearum, quam wotorum innoxiorum propinato po- 
culo additorum? Maxime, fi Cimber, aut Sarmata vi- 
derit uxorem illius, convivas ſuos ad oftium oſculo exci- 
pientem & dimittentem. Ne, peregrinas hic conviva, à 
cum Clemente Alexand. lib. 3. Pædag. ejuſmodi oſculum, 
graviſſimi licet Paſtoris uxore ex uſu gentis frequentatum, 
vocaverit oſculum inceſtum, veneno plenum, ſanQtita- 
tem ſimulans, & oſculum impudicitiæ: ex Ambroſio vero 
in cap. ult. 2. ad Corinth. affectus libidinoſi indicium. 
Nec ef, quod adver ſarius dicat hoc judicium, ſeu Cimbri, 
ſeu Sarmate charitatis exper. oe quum ipſe longe incle- 
mentius judicet de ſaltationibus, quas proclamat e 
proxima incentiva libidinis, interim non cogttando, per 77 
cula mulio expeditius ingredi libidinem; atque Cimbra, 
ſeu Sarmatæ, videri proſtitutæ fame & pudicitia 
fæminas effe, que præ ſumpſerint hoſpites oſculs exci- 
pere (84). i. e. What pretence could this rigid Di- (84) Martinus 
vine, and ſworn enemy to all kinds of dancing, as Schoockius, Ex- 
well as to the innocent practice of drinking healths, 348. AR 
* alledge in favour of his countrymen the Dutch, eſ- | 
«« pecially if a native of Holſtein or Poland ſhould 
„ fee his wife receiving his gueſts at the door with a 
« kiſs, and taking leave of them with the ſame ? 
10 ebe, ſuch a foreign gueſt would, like Clemens 
« Alexandrinus Lib. III. 3 call ſuch a kifs, 
„though given by the wife of the graveſt Miniſter 
«© agreeably to the cuſtom of the country, an inceſiuous 
« kiſs full of poiſon, pretending ſanckity, but in reality a 
« kiſs of impurity ; and as Ambroſe ſty les it in his com- 
«« mentary on the laſt chapter of the ſecond epiſtle to 
« the Corinthians, @ /ign of a Juftful paſſion. Nor 
Dr Sr tio nnen 


to the Biſhop of . 


Bates” 


yn 
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« has this adverſary any reaſon to ſay, that this judg- 


ment of the Holſteiner or Pole is void of charity, 


„ ſince he paſſes a much more ſevere judgment on 


dancing, which he declares to be the neareſt incen- 
« tives of luſt, not conſidering in the mean time, that 
© luſt enters much more 


ty by kiſſes; and that 


«« the Holſteiner or Pole would think thoſe women to 


«© be of abandoned characters, who ſhould have the 


1 afforance to receive their gueſts with a kiſs.” He 


(85) Idern, ibid, 


(86) Henry Ste- 
phens mentions 
this cuſtom in 

| his Apology for 
Herodotus, 


concludes, * that nations ought mutually to excuſe each 
< other, and to conſider above all things, that a cuſtom 


of long ſtanding may render that innocent in one 
4 country, which is contrary to decency in another.” He 


inſtances in the Engliſh women's walking out with other 
men than their huſbands. (3) Quæ ratione oſculi dicta 
ſunt, applicari poſſunt deambulationibus, quas uxores An- 
glorum cum alienis viris inſtituere ſolent (86), que & 
inter primariæ dignitatis Belgas hoc tempore frequentari 
incipiunt. 
Septentrionem degentes ; que mirabuntur admodum, hac 
& fimilia citra cenſuram tolerari poſſe ab illis Theologis, 
quorum telus quotidie occupari folet circa ſaltationes & 
pocula wotiva. Nos vero, citra pulveris jattum, ex 
omnibus hiſce difficultatibus expedire conſtanter poſſumas, 
quando docemus, in talibus gentium mores & conſuetudi- 
nes ante omnia inſpici deberi, quorum ratione, ut rigidio- 
res quoque Precififie Hollando ſua concedunt ſuavia, 
Anglicanis matronis prodeambulationes cum maritis non 
ſuis; ita aliis gentibus mox invidere non deberent ſuas 


| faltationes, modo ab iis abfit molities, & illud Trxron, 


ad accendendum libidinem ab ocioſis nepotibus excogitatum, 
i. e. What has been ſaid on occaſion of kiſling, may 
4 be applied to the cuſtom among the Engliſh women 


„of walking abroad with other men than their huſ- 


Certe offenderint haz matronas Chriftianas ad 


an. / FO 9 Nei Wy n 2 1 1 1 f 2 3 | Fn IT x) 324 1 2 oo "8 *P 17 : 8 - F 4 1 745 ; 
tics, Negotiations, Divinity, and the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and ſeveral living Lan- 


„ bands, which cuſtom now begins to be praiſed = 


* among the Dutch Ladies of the higheſt rank. Un- 
% doubtedly they would 
«« Chriſtian women in the Northern parts, who would 
«« be extremely ſurprized, that theſe and other things 
*« of the ſame nature ſhould be allowed of by thol 
Divines, whoſe zeal is every day exerted againſt 

dancing and drinking of healths. But we can eaſily 
extricate them out of all thoſe difficulties, by ſhew- 
ing, that the manners and cuſtoms of countries 


the rigid Precifiſts allow the Dutch their kiſſes, and 
the Engliſh women their walks abroad with other 
men than their huſbands ; ſo they ought not to envy 
other nations their dances, provided they be free 
from effeminancy and thoſe artificial motions, which 
were invented by men of looſe characters, in order 
«© to raiſe looſe defires.” iy 


ſame motives as Sainte-Aldegonde to undertake an apo- 


ive great offence to the 


ought firſt to be conſidered ; on which account as 


You may remark, that this Philoſopher had not the 


logy for dancing. He proteſts, that during his whole 
i 


he never had any inclination to dance, and that he 
ſhould not ſuffer the leaſt inconvenience by the edits of 
the Magiſtrates, who ſhould for ever prohibit danc- 


ing. Proteſtationi hoc unum amplius adjicio, mihi, circa 


choreas, nequicquam five ſeri five meti; quum de earum 
exercitio ne per ſomnium quidem cigitaverim tota vita, 


quam exemplo'agni illius curionis apud Plautum, ex Dei 


mei voluntate, in qua libenter acquieſco, tranſiga inter ca- 
tenatas moleſtias & curas; unde & ferre poſſum Ma- 
giſtratuum Edidta, chorearum abolitionem perpetuam ur- 
gentia (87) Sainte - Aldegonde could not have ſpoke 
thus ſincerely. _ Oe 5 1 7 


GSALIGNAC DE LA MOTTE FENELON (FRANCIS DE) Archbiſhop 


and Duke of Cambray, Prince of the Empire, and Author of Telemachus, was of an an- 
tient and illuſtrious family; and was born at the Cattle of Fenelon in the Province of 
Perigord Auguſt the 6th 1651. His father was Pons de Salignac Marquis of Fenelon, 

and his mother Louiſa de la Cropte ſiſter of the Marquis de St. Abre. Francis de Fe- 


487) Schoockins, 
Exercit. 23. pag. 


nelon was educated in his father's houſe till he was twelve years of age, when he was ſent 
to the Univerſity of Cahors; he went afterwards to finiſh his ſtudies at Paris under the 


care of his uncle Anthony Marquis of Fenelon, Lieutenant General of the King's ar- 

mies. This L.ord was a man of great genius, an exemplary piety, and an uncommon 

courage. The Prince of Conde ſaid of him, that he was equally proper for converſation, 

for the war, and for the council. He received his nephew into his houſe, and uſed him 

like his own ſon; the young man's great genius ſoon diſplayed itſelf under ſuch a tutor. 
(a) The French The Abbe (a) de Fenelon, for thus our author was now called, was not long before he 
uſe to call Abber, gained a great reputation at Paris: he preached there at the age of nineteen years, with 
an rele wel general applauſe. But the Marquis de Fenelon fearing left his nephew ſhould appear 


young men who . « 
deſign to take, or too young in the world, and not be capable to avoid the dangers of pride and vanity, 


are in orders, 


tho' they have no perſuaded him to imitate for ſeveral years the ſilence of Feſus Chriſt (b). He ſpent that 
preferment yt time in cultivating his genius, and improving his morals, by ſuch ſtudies, and by the 


(5) Ramſay, practice of ſuch virtues, as became his rank. At the age of twenty four he entered into 
1 de e“ holy Orders, and performed all the functions of Prieſthood with an edifying piety. 
= n.9. About the age of twenty ſeven Monſieur de Harlay Archbiſhop of Paris choſe him to 
be ſuperior to the new convert women in that city, He acquitted himſelf ſo well of 
this employment, that in the year 1686 the King named him to be at the head of thoſe 
miſſionaries, who were ſent along the coaſt of Saintonge and the Pais de Aunix to convert 

the Proteſtants [4]. Having finiſhed his miſſion he returned to Paris, and was preſented 

to the King; but he lived afterwards two years without going to Court, being entirely 

taken up with inſtructing again the new converts. His great talents opened to him the way 


to the higheſt poſts, but he was ſo unactive in that reſpect, and took ſo little care to inſinuate 


himſelf 


Mr. Fenelon's elogy (2), that there was no longer any 
occaſion for ſoldiers : for in the year 1685, when the 
edit of Nantz was repealed, ſeven or eight hundred 
Fuſiliers, ſupported by four companies of Dragoons 
had entirely ruined the Nobility in thoſe quarters, ha- 
ving been introduced into la Rochelle, as in a town 
taken by ſtorm, and had forced almoſt all the inha- 
bitants to forſake the Reformed Religion, ſo that 
Mr. de Fenelon did not want much eloquence to con- 
vert them. The ſame may be obſerved of all the in- 
habitants of A and the Pais . Aunix. 


£4] To convert the Proteſtants.) Mr. De Ramſay 

(1) Hit. dela Oblerves (1) r this, that Lewis the XIVth had been 
Vie de Mr. de adviſed to make uſe of a military force to prevent the 
Fenelon, p. m. 10. difference of Religion in his Kingdoms; but that Mr. 
de Fenelon abhorring choſe perſecuting maxims, would 

never undertake the miſſion, but on condition that no 

ſoldiers ſhould be employed in it. He adds, that the 

gentle treatment, which the Proteſtants of thoſe parts 

met with, diſpoſed them to hearken with a great ad- 

vantage to themſelves, to the inſttuctions of the new 

Miſhonary. But we may obſerve, with the author of 


. 


(2) Prefixed to 
the edition of Te- 
lemachus, pub- 
liſhed at Hamburg 
by A. Vander- 
hoeck in 1732, 
in 12m0, p. xxvi. 
This elogy was 
written, they lay, 
by the learned 
Monſ. Durand, 
F. R. S. and Mini- 


ſler of the French 


Chapel in the 
Savoy, London. 
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himſelf into the favour of thoſe who. were chiefly conſulted concerning them that were to 


be preferred, that having been named for the Biſhopric of Poitiers, his nomination. was 
revoked before it was made public. In the mean time his reputation encreaſed daily; 


(6) There has a; his ſermons (c) and his converſations with the new converts diſcoyered more and more 


of them publiſh. that great eloquence, ſtrength. of reaſon and piety, which appear in all his writings, -- He 
td. pbliſhed ay that time a work concerning the functions of the Paſtors of the Church * 
in which he lays down the ſame 1 with regard to eccleſiaſtical authority, which he 


(d)In 1687. conſtantly maintained afterwards. 


s 


e had publiſhed ſome time before (4). a. treatiſe 


intitled, Education des Filles ; i. e. The Education of Maidens, The reader may find large 
6% Noev. di accounts of this book in the Journals quoted in the margin (2). In the year 1689 he was 


Rep. des Lettres, 


ORs. 1687, p. made tutor to the Dukes of Burgundy and Anjou, having been recommended to the Kin 
1051, 4c. Bib- by the Duke of Beauvillier their Governor, though he had not made the leaft intereſt for 


loth; Univerſ. & 


. Univer] ® obtaining that poſt. He entered upon it in September 1689 (). In the year 1693 he 
— 4 yay 8 was ja a Member of the French Academy [C], and admitted March the 3 iſt in the . l . 


des Orvrages des 


rg room of Mr, Peliſſon, who was lately dead (g). All the time that Mr. de Fenelon lived 
1687, pag 79 at Court, he ſhewed himſelf perfectly free from covetouſneſs. He had no other livin 


but a ſmall Priory, which his uncle the Biſhop of Sarlat had reſigned to him, He had 5,0 Pt: 


fixed to his Tele 


learnt from his youth to be content with little, to regulate his expences, and to live indepen- vf, fut. 30, 


dent from that fla very which attends the love of riches. The habit of ſetting bounds to his 2 155, | 


deſires, together with the ſupernatural love of Chriſt's poverty, made him continue ſix rap 436. 
years at Court without any particular mark of favour, without receiving or aſking any 

thing either for himſelf or for his friends. At laſt the King gave him the Abbey of St, 
Vallery (+), and ſome months after the Archbiſhopric of Cambray [D]. The great fa- (3) In the year 
your he was in with the King ſeemed to promiſe him {till more conſiderable pteferments ; 77 — 


[Y] A work concerning the function of the Miniſters 
of the Cburch.] It is entitled, Traite du Miniſtere des 
Paſteurs par Monſieur Þ 4bb4 Fenelon, 8vo, printed at 
Paris in the year 1683. This work is written chiefly 
againſt the Proteſtants, agaiuſt whom the Roman Cu- 

| tholicks object, that the firſt authors and promoters of 
the Reformation had no calling, and were not true 


of Paſtors. This is what Monſieur de Fenelon inſiſts upon 


through his whole book. The moſt reaſonable amongſt 
the Proteſtants pretended, that their firſt Reformers and 
Paſtors had a ſufficient calling, ſince they were choſen 
by the people. Monſieur de Fenelon undertakes to prove, 
that the form, which Chriſt preſcribed to all future 
ages for eſtabliſhing of Paſtors in the Church, is incon- 
fiſtent with this notion of the Proteſtants; he obſerves, 
that Chriſt did not glorify himſelf, to be made an high 


(3) Heb. v. 5. Prieſt (4), but was ſent by his father, and ſent thoſe 


he had choſen. He has commanded them to teach 

(4) Matt. and to baptize all nations (4), and promiſed them, that 
XX Us 19 he would always be with them, even unto the end of 
| the evorld (5) ; and St. Paul ſays in his epiſtle to the 

(5) Ver. 20. Epheſians (6), that G gave ſome Apoſtles, fome Pro- 
 phets, . . « . and fome Paſtors and Teachers. God 

(6) Ch, iv. 11. gives them, the people does not take them; without 
| the Paſtors and Teachers the people would be carried 

(7) Ibid. ver. 14+ about with every wind of doctrine (7). This is the ſub- 
ſtance of Monſieur de Fenelon's argument, as it is re- 

preſented by the authors of the Journal des Sawan 

(3) For Oftober (8), Upon which Monſieur de Bauval obſerves (9) 
* 325 that though the Proteſtants maintain, that the people 
bin Dach have a right to chooſe their own Miniſters, yet they do 
edition. not aſſert, that the Paſtors have only an human com- 
miſſion ; they acknowledge that their commiſſion is 


(9) Hifteire des from God. He alſo propoſed this queſtion to the Ro- 


Sawans, for 


July man Catholics ; „ When the Paſtors are corrupted 
1689, page 


453. 757 « jn the functions of their miniſtry, is it not lawful 


to reform them ? Is there in that caſe more dan- 
« ger to deprive the Paſtor, and to put another in his 
«© ſtead, than to err with him, and to receive from 


| {10) Ibid. pag. ** him a poiſonous food (10).” This reflection ſeems 


4650, to us ſufficient to anſwer all the cavils of the Roman 
Catholicks, concerning the call of the reformed Mini- 
ſters. Let us obſerve by the by, that if the objections 
of the Papiſts have any ſtrength, it is only againſt the 
Reformed who are not of the Church of England, fince 
father le Courayer has proved, that the ordinations of 
the Church of England are valid even according to 
the principles of the Roman Catholicks. 

I] He was choſen member of the French Academy.) 
He was admitted with a general applauſe, though he 
had not made the leaſt intereſt to be choſen. This 

appears by the diſcourſe, which Monſieur Bergeret de- 
livered on this occaſion, wherein he tells him, that he 
greateſt honour the Academy could do to the late Mr. 

Priiſen, was 10. chooſe him for his jucceſſor 3 he adds, 


quence, which he compares with the great and bold 


but 


that in making this choice they had confidered nothing but 

his own merit. Mr. de Fenelon's diſcoutſe in anſwer 

mo this is printed in the Co/l#ion of the Haranpurs of 

the Academy; and it is certainly, ſays the author of his EN 
elogy (11), one of the beſt in the whole collection. (11) Ele de 
Mr. de Fenelon diſplays in it his favourite notions 1%. d. Fenelon, 


concerning the ſimplicity and nobleneſs of true elo- 3 


ſtrokes of Raphael and Caracci ; he has explained his ER 
notions more fully in his Dialogues ſur  Eloquence, i. e. 
«+ Dialogues upon Eloquence.” He had compoſed this 
work in his youth, but it was not publiſhed till after 
his death, in the year 1718. This work, ſays 


Monſieur Gibert (12), is perhaps a proof, that the (12) 8 1 


author deſigned very early to be uſeful to mankind ; des Sau, jur | 


but is it not alſo a proof of his good taſte, that he % Aue, o 


« ſuppreſſed theſe dialogues during his life time, and f vie de 

« in all likelihood, upon — deliberation? For 22 —. 
* after all, may we not think that he reſolved never to mens der Savans, 
* publiſh them, or at leaſt that he deſigned to correct tom. 8. Part 2. 
* them, but had never leiſure to do it? However it f the edition in 
« be, it is certain that this work contains a great ma-. ., 58. 
„ny good and fine obſervations, expreſſed in a very ay 

« eaſy ſtyle, But beſides that they are to be met wih 

« in other writers, the reader muſt take care leſt the 

« author's well grounded obſervations ſhould make 

him admit ſeveral other things which are intirely 

« inconſiſtent with the commendable deſign he ſeems 

% to have had, of contributing towards the progreſs and 

perfection of eloquence.” This is Monſieur Gibert's 

judgment of Monſieur de Fenelon's dialogues upon elo- 

quence. He ſupports his aſſertion by a great many 

critical remarks upon that work, to which we refer the 


reader (19. (13) Ibid. page 


[D] The King gave him the Abbey of St. Vallery, and 558, 559, Kc. 
fome months after the Archbithoprick of Cambray.] 
When the King gave him the firſt preferment, he 
made him ſome excuſes for giving him ſo little. And 
when he promoted him to the Archbiſhoprick, Mon- 
fieur Fenelon, who had a very tender conſcience with 
regard to his duties, ſcrupled to accept of it, fearing 
leſt he would not he able to reconcile the care of a 
Dioceſs with the functions of his employment as Pre- 
ceptor to the Princes; but the King told him that the 
education of the Princes being almoſt finiſhed, he might 
acquit himſelf by turns of his functions as a Preceptor 
and as a Prelate, whilſt the worthy men he had under 
him in thoſe two poſts would fill his place, in his abſence. 
He ſubmitted at laſt to the King's will, but on condi- 
tion that he might paſs nine months every year at 
Cambray, and three only with the Princes. When 
he accepted the Archbiſhopric of Cambtyy, he refign- 
ed his Abbey of St. Vallery, without aſkidg ic for any 
of his friends or relations. The King was ſurprized 


at it, and preſſed him to keep it ; but he reprelented 
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opinions of the | 
Was condemned at Rome F], 


deliver him over to a ſpirit of error. it t 
conferences laſted, the ſeeret was inviolably Kept with 


1 SAL 


bed Him dd Leave the” Cot for cer. 1. 


dom Penn kin; whith 
dy his book ching an enplitanon f the munim of 198 Sun, herlthe 


tbe interior life [E]. He was charged with maintaining in it the fanatical and dangerous 


e his Majeſty, that es the revenues of the Arthb 


rick were ſufficient for him, he thought himſelf in 
the caſe, wherein a plurality of livings is againſt the 
cations. He reſigned at the ſame titne- the Privty, 
which his uncle gave him. This untommon generb- 
ſity gained him a great applauſe ; but it alſo exaſyerd.- 
ted againſt him ſeveral perſons, whom he condemned 
by his example (14). He was conſecrated at St. Cyr 
in the year 1695 (15). | 


[8] His book ronnaining an explitation of the muri 


(15) By Mensen of te Genen.] It is entitled, Zxplication det Maxime: 


Nuet Biſhop of des Saints ſur ia bie interieure, pur Meffirt Ga- 
— : 8 Archevtque Duc % Cambray, Prrctpleur 


a Mdfrigmeurs tet Dics de Burgen, 4 fn & tle 
Berri, 1687, 12mo, printed at Paris. The oveaſion of 
his writing this book was as follows, There was a certain 
Lady named Madam Guyon, who pretended to a very 


high and exalted devotion 3 ſhe explained them in ſome 


books, which ſhe publiſhed, atid wrots 
myſtical expoſitiofi of S6lomon's ſong 3 
was a downright Orte. The Abbe Fenelen was 
ſuſpected of favouring the extravagant notions of this 
Lady. This octaſibied ſeveral conferetives between 
the Biſhop of Menu (16), the Biſhop of Chalens (15), 
and Mr. Tronſon ſupetior General to the congtegation 
of St. Sulpicius. Mr. de Fenelon was ad mitted ihto theſe 
conferences, in which Madam Guyon's books wefe 
examined. In the mean while Mr. de Fenelon began 
to write very ſecretly upon the ſubjeR that was under 
examination, and his writings tended to maintain or 
excuſe Madam Guyon's works without naming her. 
This examination laſted ſeven or eight months, during 
which Mr. de Fenelon wrote ſeveral letters to the end- 
miners, which abounded with ſo many teſtimonies of 
ſubmiſſion, that they could not think, that a 


3 a 
n 


regard to Mr. de Fenelen; the two Biſnops were as 
tender of his reputation; as they were acalous t6 retlaim 
him. He was ſoun after named Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, and yet he continued with the ſame Humility to 
preſs the two Prelates to give a final ſentenee. They 
drew up thirty four afticles at Iſſi, and preſented chem 
to the new Afchbiſhop, who offered to figh them im- 
mediately. But they thought it more proper to leave 
them with him for ſome time, that he might etamine 
them leiſurely. He did it, and added to every one of 
the articles ſuch limitations, 4s enervated them entire- 
ly. However he yielded at laſt, and ſigned the articles 
March the 10th, 169g. The Biſhop of Meaux wrote 
ſoon after an u deſigned to explain the atticles 
of 1, and deſired the Archbiſhop of Cambray to ap- 
prove it, as the Biſhop of Chälons (now promoted to 
the Archbiſhoprick of Paris) and the . Biſhop of Char- 
tres had done: But the Archbiſhop of Cambray re- 
fuſed it, and let Mr. Boſſuet know by a friend, that 
he could not give his approbation to his book, becauſe 
he condemned Madam Guyon in it, whom he (the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray) could not condemh (18), It 
was in order to explain the Syſtem of the Myſtics, that 
Monſieur de Fenelon wrote his book of the Maxitrs 
of the Saints, We ſhall not undertake to give an ab- 
tract of it; the ſubje& is too refined for us, and we 
frankly own, that our Archbiſhop's exalted notions of 
an holy indiſßerence, paſſue contemplation, conteraplative 
and uttitive life, abandoning ont's ſelf, and ſuch like, 
are above our. underſtanding. We ſhall only obſerve, 
that he has divided his book into 45 articles; in thoſe, 
which he calls the true articles, he ſets down the ſound 
doctrine of pure love; he collects the expreſſions of 
the Saints, gives their true meaning, and determines 
the ſenſe of every word. In the articles, which he ſtyles 
falſe, he ſhews where the danger of error lies, and 
how far the erroneous principles may be carried under 
a ſhew of perfection. They. who defire to ſee a more 
particular account of this work, may. conſult the Jour- 
nals we refer to in the margin (199. | 

Let us obſerve that the affair between Biſhop Boſ- 


upon ſo capital a ſubjeRt 
Abbs de 
* which Monſieur Boſſier thought was ihfuſſerable in 


cdu not come to any poſitive * 
thought at firſt only of Madam Guyony and deſig 


a word, ſhe * 
„ Fenelon Was. 


for that purpoſe at Iſſi in the 


„ exathitied th 


Quietiſts, The affair was at laſt carried before the Pope, the book 
and the” Arehbiſhop" was: baniſhed” into ks Dio- 


Feſe. 


fuet and Monſieut de Fenelon i bbmewbat diſtrenlly 
- telared by the author of the life ef the latter. Molt. 
ai inien contrafy to that r pon * page 
«© bove; He thbuyht he was perfectly actuainted with 37? 38. 

% this doctrine, and 


«* de Meaux, ſays the author (26), had always thain- 
**- tained the 


| ould not bear that any perſon 
* ſhould ſew: him, that the tradition of the Church 
eſcaped. his ti6ric: '*The 
| conſtantly inſiſted upon traditioh, 


**. a man whom he leoked upon ab his diſciple: Aſter 
aun examinatien which lafted ſeveral mönths, they 
it. © They 
ned 
„to feclaim her from her pretended  Spirolitie/zty. 
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9 W1 
FN 


cxeme „ 
DN 
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* But the Biſhop of Meaux would go farther, and ried 


out rontinually, that the Church was in dapger. 


„ He thought it would add a new ſplendor to the 


« glory of hie triumphs over the Proteſtants, if he 


% could convict of error ſuch a man as Monſietir de 
He would thake cations to ſeture the 
„ Cathvlick dofrine. 


« 1695, between the Biſhop 
Tronſon, and Monſieur de Fenelon, whb was lately 
named to the Archbiſhoprick of Cambtay. The 
** Biſhop of Meaux preſented thirty artieles to them, 
„Which he had drawn up, and Yeſited them to 
** ſabſefibe them in order to prevent the ſpreading of 
the new opinſons. Monſieur de Fenelon havin 

articles altered ſeveral of them, af 

« added four others. The Biſhop of Meaux rejected them 
nt fltſt, but laſtly after a great many diſputes; he 


four Examiners: Tue Biſhop of Mraux boaſted 


Several conferences were held 
beginning of the year 
of Chalens; Meuſieuür 


ſubmittedd, and the articles were ſubſeribedd by the 


„ underhand, that he had obliged Monficur de Fene- 


< lon to recant his errors, under pretence that he 


made him ſigh the articles of Iffl, and Menſieur de 


<« Fehielbn flattered himſelf that he made the Biſhop 
„of Meaux admit his opinion eoncerain 
„ by this Prelate's approving the ſout additional ar- 
1 ticles.” This is Monſieur de Ramſay's actotint ; 
let the reader compare it with Morifieur Boſſuet's, and 
find the truth gut, if it be poſſi | 
theſe two Prelates ſeemed to be pretty well reconciled, 
and Monſteur de Fenelon. was conſecrated Atchbiſhop 
by the Biſhop of Meaux; who deſired te per- 


foim that ceremony, ſays Motiftedt de Ramſay (2 r), (21) Ibid. p. 39. 


whereas Monfieur Boſſuet aſſerts, that Monſieur Fenelon 
ed that favour of him (22). 6 | 
P] Tot bool was cundemutd at Rome.] 
liſhed in February 1697, without any approbation, not 


have it approved. There was a ſudden and general 
outcty againſt it; it raiſed every one's indignation 
to ſee the author's haughty determinations, deckitful 
expreſſions, and new doctrines. The clamours of the 
public came to the King's ear, who was thus acquaint- 
ed that Madam Guyen had met with a proctor in his 


Court, and his Majeſty expoſtulated with the Prelates 


for having kept ſecret from him what they alone 
knew (23). This is what Monſieur Boſſuet tells us: 
but the author of Mr. de Fenelon's life gives us a dif- 
ferent account. The Afehbiſhop of Paris, ſays he 
* (24); refd it (the book of Maxims) with 
% Beaufort one of his Divines, and having kept 


E 


PR 
It was pub: 8 
ot 14. 1698, pag. 
even of thoſe by whom the author had promiſed to 56, Dutch edit. 
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ble. However it be, 


(23) Journal des 
Savans for July _ 
21, } 98, pag» 
m. 514. 
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22) Fournal des 
avans for July 


„ three weeks he returned it 10 the Arghbiſhop of 4 /. ber 


„ Cambray, pointing out to him all the paſſiges, which 
% he thought mult be altered ; Monſie 
* altered them in his preſenes. The Archbiſhop of 
« Paris , . . judged it at firſt a bold deſign, yet he 
„approved the manner in which it was executed, and 
% ſaid that the wotk was accurate and" uſeful. He 
„ defired however that the author would ſhew it to 
© ſome other able Divine, and agreed with him to 


„ ſhew it to Monſieur Pyrot a Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, who was intirely devoted to the Biſhop of | 


„ Meaux. The Doctor read the work together with 


4 ++ Monſieur 


de Ferielon 


* 


(i) Extrafted 


from Ramſay, 1 (9, - Some 


Vit de Fenelon, 4 
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* 


perſons pretend 


true zeal for Religion LC. 


mination he deg/ared that it was all gold. The 


Cx 
* Archbiſhop of Paris defired that this book ſhould 


46 


46 
ice 


not be publiſhed but after the Biſhop of Meaux's 


% (25), which Monſieur de Fenelon promiſed him. 


He gave his manuſcript to the Printer; and as he 


« biſhop of Paris's conſent. The Biſhop of Meaux 
hearing that the book was in the prels, threatened 
to ſtop the printing of it. 'The Archbiſhop of Cam- 


46. bray's friends, conſidering what a diſgrace it would 


be to him if his book were ſuppreſſed, thought it 
their duty to haſten. the publication of it, notwith- 


1 ſtanding the preſſing letters, which this Prelate wrote 


to them, to diſſuade them from it, The Duke de 
Chevreuſe went to the Archbiſhop of Paris, and defi- 
red him to conſent that the book might be publiſhed ; 
he anſwered that he would not be * any thing 
they ſhould think neceſſary to ſecure Monſieur de Fe- 
nelon's reputation, but that in his opinion that Pre- 
late's book muſt not be publiſhed before Monſieur 
Boſſuet's. The Duke de Chevreuſe did not think 
it fit to follow this advice 3 he cauſed the work to 
be printed off, and the copies to be diſtributed, in 
the abſence, and without the knowledge of the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray. His enemies ſoon exaſpera- 
ted & people againſt the author. They filled the 
60 
made the profane turn his Doctrine into ridicule. 
« 'The Prelates who had the greateſt credit at Court 


* exclaimed againſt Monſieur de Fenelon . . .... 
"us 
cc 


Every thing concurred at once to encreaſe the ſtorm 3 
learning, - ignorance, piety, policy, infinuations, 
« diſputes, credulity, and even infidelity itſelf : and 


ought to love God for his own ſake. Theſe clamours 
coming to the King's ear, the Biſhop of Meaux 


waited upon him, and begged his Majeſty's pardon 


* for not acquainting him ſooner with bis brother's 


% Fanaticiſm.” 


tween the — 


The controverſy was for ſome time carried on be- 
of Cambray and the Biſhop of 
Meaux. But as the latter inſiſted upon a poſitive re- 
cantation from the former, Monſieur de Fenelon ap- 
plied to the King, and repreſented to his Majeſty, that 


there was no other means to remove the offence, which 


this controverſy occaſioned, than by applying to the 
Pope ; he begged leave therefore to go himſelf to Rome. 
But the King ſent him word, that it was ſufficient to 
carry his affair thither, without going himſelf. The 
affair was brought before the Conſultators of the In- 
quiſition, to be examined. The examiners, who were 


ten in number, were not all of the ſame opinion. Five 


of them were for cenſuring the book, and the five 


others maintained that it contained a ſound doctrine. 
The Archbiſhop of Chietti, one of the Examiners, 


openly declared, that they muſt either burn all the 


| books of St. Francis de Sales, or admit that of the 


(26) Ramſay, 
131 ſupra, p · 69 · 


(27) Lettres Hiſ- 
toripues, for 
March 16388, 
Page 345. 
(28) Ibid. for 

cember 1697, 
Pag- 633 · 


Archbiſhop of Cambray. Even the five, who were for 
condemning the book, were not agreed amongſt them- 
ſelves, ſome of them admitting propoſitions which 
the others rejected (26). Monſieur de Fenelon's friends 
pretended that this diviſion amongſt the Examiners 
was not owing ſo much to the difficulty of the ſubject 
itſelf, as to intrigues of his enemies, who were 
determined to have him condemned at any rate (27). 
Some perſons thought that his book would never be 
condemned. This Prelate, ſay they (28), is a man 
« of merit, who by his learning and blameleſs life is 
« an ornament to the Church of Rome. A diſgrace- 


« ful cenſure would prevent all the he can do 
« by his paſtoral ſunctions. They him with 


4% maintaining the opinions of Molinos ; he denies it; 


| «© Molinos and his opinions have been condemned: is 


not this ſufficient to ſecure the ſound doctrine and 
% the honour of the Church? Beſides, there is not 
4 perhaps one ſentence in this Prelate's whole book, 
«© but is to be met with in ſome ancient father; there 
«« are even ſome fathers, who have expreſſed them- 
* ſelves in much ſtronger terms than he has done. 


< $0 that it is much to be feared that if the new Doc- 


| that there was in this affair more Court-policy tha 
However it be, the Archbiſhop led an exemplary life 


was going into his Dioceſs, he recommended to his 
% friends not to publiſh his book but with the Arch- 


minds of the weak and the devout with fears, and 


all this, becauſe a Prelate dared to aſſert, that we 


icy than 
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* tor be condemned, ſeveral of the ancients will be 


«* condemned with him. Laſtly the Archbiſhop of 


«« Cambray is not fingle in his opinion. I am per- 
s ſuaded, that if there had not been an outcry againſt 


his book, a great many Biſhops would by this time 


% have declared for him, who now are ſilent only for 
fear of the ſtorm.” At laſt the Pope condemned 


the book, with twenty three propoſitions extracted from 
it, by a brief dated March the 12th, 1699. But be- 


fore he determined this affair finally, he propoſed to the 
Cardinals to examine amongſt themſelves whether it 


would not be proper to finiſh the controverſy by an 


Apoſtolical decree, in which, after the example of ſome 


Councils, they ſhould make ſeveral canons concerning 


the Interior life, without condemning expreſsly the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray's book. But Cardinal Caſa- 
nata openly rejected this propoſition, as tending 
to authorize the book of Maxims, which, added 
he, might ſet Rome at variance with France (29). 


pears allo from a letter, which the King of France 
wrote to the Pope Auguſt the 26th, 1697, in which 
he tells his Holineſs, that the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
* bray's book making a great noiſe in his Kingdom, he 
had cauſed it to be examined by ſome Biſhops, and ſe- 

veral Doctors and learned Monks, who all unani- 
mouſly declared, that the book was very bad and 
very dangerous, and that the Archbiſhop's explana- 


therefore begged of his Holineſs to pronounce ſen- 
tence as ſoon as it was poſſible (30).” Such a 


letter could not but be of very great weight with the 


ope. 
The Archbiſhop ſubmitted immediately to the Pope's 


* 7 


(29) Ramſay, 


This ſhews that the Court of France was determined _ ſupra, pag. 
to have the Archbiſhop's book condemned ; this ap- 


9, 70. 


tions could by no means be maintained . , He 


(30) See the 
King's whole 
letter in the 


Lettres Hifto- "A 
rigues for Dee. 


determination, and publiſhed a mandate or charge to 1697, page 635, 
his Dioceſs, in which he declared, that as he himſelf 636. 


ſincerely ſubmitted to the Pope's judgment and con- 


demnation, ſo he hoped that his flock would do the 


ſame (31). Thus ended that great affair. 

L] Some perſons pretend, that there was in this affair 
more Court. policy, than true zeal for Religion.] This is 
what ſome of the Archbiſhop's friends ſaid. They ob- 
ſerved that his work was publiſhed at a time, when the 
King thought of chooſing an Almoner for the Dutcheſs 
of Burgundy. It was natural to expect, that the per- 
ſon, who had been Tutor to the Duke her huſband, 
and who had acquitted himſelf perfectly well of his 


(31) Ramſay, 
uti ſupra, pag. 
69-7 WE” >; 


functions in that poſt, would be made her Almoner : 


an infallible method to prevent it was by raiſing ſuſ- 


picions of Hereſy againſt him; for it has been obſerved 


a great while ago, that it is with Divines as with 
Maidens ; it is not enough for the latter, that they be 
honeſt, but they muſt alſo have the reputation of being 
ſo: we may extend this maxim farther, and ſay, that 
with regard to the advantages of this world, it is bet- 
ter for a Divine to appear orthodox, and for a maid 


to appear honeſt, without being ſo, than to be ſo with- 


out having the reputation of it. However it be, it 
is aſſerted, that in order to get the Archbiſhop out of 
the way, his competitors charged him with Hereſy, 
for which he furniſhed them with a fair pretence b 


| i * a 
the book he publiſhed (32). We may be confirmed (32) Lettres Hiſ- 


in this opinion, 
biſho of Cambray's diſgrace, Biſhop Boſſuet, firſt his 
friend and ſoon after his competitor, and his greateſt 


" adverſary, was made Almoner to the Dutcheſs of Bur- 


gundy. Some perſons aſcribe the Archbiſhop's fall to 
another cauſe. ** It is a misfortune for France, ſays 


when we conſider that after the Arch- 169g, fag. 40, 
48 1. 


ves for May 


* Monſieur le Vaſſor (33), that the Archbiſhop of (33) Le Vaſſor 


„ Cambray muſt have been a Quietiſt, whether he 
«© would or not. Poſterity will always do juſtice to 
„this worthy Prelate. His true hereſy was in Politics 
«« and not in Divinity. Some maxims diſperſed thro' 
% his Avantures de Telemaque ſeemed to Lewis the 
«© XIVth more capable to corrupt the minds of his 
«« grand-children, than the Maxim of the contempla- 
« tive Saints, which Monſieur Fenelon had collected.“ 
It might be objected that the Telemachus was not 
printed before the year 1699, whereas the affair a- 
ainſt Monſieur Fenelon was begun ſeveral years be- 
Bee But it muſt be obſerved, that whilſt he was Tu- 
4 | tor 


Hiſt. de Loui: 
All, tom. Jo 
page m. 8. 
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at Cambray [H], acquitting himſelf very punctually of all the duties of his ſtation. Yet 
he was not ſo much taken up with them, nor ſo deeply engaged in his contemplative 
devotion, but he found time to enter into the controverſy of the Janſeniſts; he not only 
laboured to confute them by his writings, but alſo endeavoured to oppreſs them by pro- 
curing a bull from Rome againſt a book, which Cardinal de Noailles their chief ſupport 
had approved [1]: The work that has gained him the greateſt reputation over all Eu- 
Telemachus ; it has been tranſlated into Engliſh, and into ſeveral other lan- 

guages, which ſhews that it ſuited the taſte of all men, yet it has not been generally ap- 
proved [K]. In the year 1713 he publiſhed another conſiderable work intitled, 


5 rope is his 


tor to the young Princes he taught them the ſame 
principles which he aſſerts in his Telamachus, and 
dictated to them moſt part of the reflections, which 
he has ſo beautifully ſet off afterwards in his poem. 
[H] The Archbiſhop led an exemplary life at Cam- 
Bray.] The author of his life tells us, that he ac- 


quitted himſelf with the utmoſt regularity of his duties 


both as an Archbiſhop and as a Chriſtian. He him- 
ſelf examined all thoſe who were to be admitted into 
holy orders, and would have them propoſe to him the 
difficulties and objections they had to offer againſt the 
doctrines of Religion; he uſed to hear them with the 
utmoſt patience, and to anſwer them with a fatherly 
kindneſs. He viſited his Dioceſe very diligently, 
and preached in all the Churches of it. In his publick 
inſtru&ions he ſuited his diſcourſes to every capacity ; 
ſpeaking to the weak in an eaſy and familiar manner, 
whilſt he raiſed his ſtyle for thoſe who had a more 
elevated genius. His ſermons flowed from his heart, 
he did not write them down, and hardly meditated 
them before hand. He only ſhut himſelf up. in his 
_ Cloſet, to obtain by his prayers the knowledge he 


(34) Ramſay, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
92, 94+ | 


_ ther, to comfort, to relieve, and to inſtruct his flick (34). 
With regard to his morals, he was meek, modeſt, 
juſt, charitable, and ſerviceable to every body. Mon- 

ſieur Brunier, a French Proteſtant Miniſter went to pay 
him a viſit at Mons in the year 1700 ; the Archbiſhop 

received him not as an Heretic, but as a brother, made 


him dine at his table, and loaded him with kindneſs : 


defired him once for all to come to him without cere- 
mony, as to a man, whom he could truſt, and who 
was willing to take with him all proper meaſures, 
that they might not obſtrut one another in their dif- 
ferent functions (35). There were in the Hainault a 
great many country people deſcended from ancient 
Proteſtants, who {till called themſelves ſo, as ſoon as 
lived on the bor- they ſaw a Miniſter, and took the Sacrament with 
ders of France him. But as ſoon as they were found out, they diſ- 
and Flanders, and ſembled their opinions, and even went to Maſs. 
__ Low- « Brother, ſaid the Archbiſhop of Cambray to the 
_ „ reformed Miniſter ; you ſee what happens; it is 
high time that theſe good people ſhould have a fixed 
« Religion. Go. to them, take an account of their 
* names and families, and deliver it to me, and I 
« give you my word that within fix months I will 
«« procure paſſes for them all, which is all that I can 
« do to eaſe them.” Accordingly a great many of 


(3 5) Mr. Bru- 

nier was Miniſter 
of all the French 
Proteſtants, who 


them went to meet their brethren in Holland: and 


Mr. Brunier declared, that he had . reaſons to be 
perfectly ſatisfied with this Prelate's kindneſs and polite 
behaviour (36). e | 
[1] He not only laboured to confute the Fanſeniſis by 
his writings, but alſo endeavoured to ofppreſs them, by 
procuring a' Bull from Rome againſt a both, which Car- 
dinal de Noailles, their chief ſupport, had approved.) 
With regard to the firſt of theſe particulars it would 
| (37) See the Hiſ- be very tedious to tranſcribe the titles of all the books, 
toire du Cas de pamphlets, and inſtructions he wrote againſt them; 
Conſcience, which ſee the margin (37). We ſhall only obſerve that his chief 
begins with the work againſt the Janſeniſts are his four Paſtoral Inſtruc- 
rag ang tions printed in 1704 at Valenciennes in 129. The reader 
volumes. See alſo WAY find a ſhort account of them in the Nouvelles de la 
Du Pin, Hi. Republique des Lettres (38). As for his procuring a Bull 
Eccleſ. du xvii from Rome againit a book, which Cardinal de Noailles 
ee in the had approved, it was againſt F. Queſnel's reflections 

ndex of the . 
upon the New Teſtament. The Jeſuits, who were 


Works and | 
Names of the reſolved to humble that Prelate, had formed a great 


£46) Elge & 
Mr, de Cambray, 
pag · xliv. | 


Authors, p.'737. party againſt him, and ** had prevailed upon the 
*« Archbiſhop of Cambray to aſſiſt them in this affair, 
„% Monſieur de Fenelon though baniſhed into his Dio- 
*« cele, worked by his letters upon the Dukes de 


Vor. IX. 


(33) For July 
3705, pag. 112, 
&c, 


wanted. His only view was to ſpeak lite a good fa- 


Demon- 
ſtration 


„ Chevreuſe and Beauvilliers, who were of the Dau- 

*« phin's houſhold, and ſpared neither Memorials nor 

«« Meſſengers, to win that Prince. It was ſomething 

« very | grown for this Prelate to think, that there 

„would ſoon be a Bull from the Pope againſt a book, 

* which Cardinal de Noailles had approved, as there 

* had been one againſt his book of the maxims of the 

Saints. You may imagine how briſkly and pru- 

dently the intrigue was carried on, fince it was 

managed by a man, whoſe great and ſubtle genius 
rendered him very capable to make it ſucceed (39). (39) Anecdotes, 
Though be aQted but ſecretly, yet he did it vigorouſ- , ee, 
ly, and in May 1712 he {ent his obſervations on {157 75 n 
% F. Queſnel's book to Rome. The Pope read them part 1. = 53, : 
* with to much pleaſure, that they confirmed him in 54. 15 8 
his prepoſſeſſion againſt the Cardinal de Noailles, 
„. + . - ſo that nothing could make him alter his 
* mind (40).” We have tranſcribed theſe paſſages, 
that the reader may judge whether thoſe perſons were 
in the right, who, when our Archbiſhop engaged in 
the controverſy againſt the Janſeniſts, pretended tnat 
it was only out of policy, and from a principle of am- 
bition to gain the favour of the Court again (48). It 
was pretended that he rejoiced at the Cardinal de 
Noailles's misfortunes : upon which he wrote a year 
oc his death the following letter to one of his 
riends. 


(40) Ibid. pag. 
79, 71. 


410 See Ramfay, 
Vie de Fenelon, 
Page 100, 101. 


«© At Cambray March the 12th 1714. 
*© Moſt people may be apt to imagine, that I ſecretly 
and wickedly rejoice at what happens. But I ſhould 
think myſelf a Devil, if I were capable of ſuch an 
* abominable joy, and if I did not really grieve for 
what is fo detrimental to the Church. I muſt even 
tell you ſincerely, what others than you will hardly 
believe, and that is, that I am heartily ſorry for 
Cardinal de Noailles's misfortunes. I eafily ima- 
« gine all the vexations he ſuffers; I feel them for 
him; I do not call to mind what is paſt, but in or- 
der to remember the favour he has honoured me with, 
for ſo many years. All the reſt, God be praiſed, is 
worn out of my heart (42). Nothing is changed 
in it. I only conſider the hand of God, who was f paris, con 
pleaſed to humble me out of his infinite mercy. God qu es bla | 
himſelf is a witneſs of the ſenſe of duty and zeal;with in the affair of 

* which he fills me for this Cardinal. The piety I his book. 


(42) He means 
the Archbiſhop 


have obſerved in him, makes me hope that he will 


vanquiſh himſelf in order to reſtore the tranquillity 
« of the Church, and to filence all the enemies of re- 
„ ligion. His example would immediately reclaim 
the moſt obſtinate and paſſionate men; which would 
be an uncommon glory to him through all ages. 
] pray for him daily at the altar, with the ſame 
<« zeal I had twenty years ago (43).” 

[X] His Telemachus gained him great reputation 
yet it has not been generally approved.) This work was 
begun to be printed at Paris, but there were hardly 
208 pages printed off, when the impreſſion was ſtopt | 
by the King's command (44). We are toid in the (42) 2 ds 
preface of the firlt correct edition of Telemachus (45), , 3 3 N 
that a man: ſervant, whom he employed to write down Afhley, du 23 
the work whilſt he compoſed it, took ſecreily a copy Nov. 1699, page 
of it, which he ſold afterwards to a Bookſeller. It is 776, not. 1. 
certain, that it was for ſome time handed about in ma- 
nuſcript. At laſt Moetjons the Bookſeller having got (45) Printed at 
a copy of it, after it had been prohibited at Paris, — * 
printed it at the Hague in 1699. It has been reprinted 3 oy 
ſeveral times ſince, in a great many places. And af- | 
ter the author's death his heirs gave a new edition of 
it, which they ſay is the only compleat edition, though 
after all it contains but a few alterations, and a ſmall %, 4 Cane 
number of additions, and ſeveral errors, which are not ui ſupra, eng l 
in the former editions (46). This book ſold prodi- xxxvü, zxxviii- 


digiouſly, 
K 


(43) Ramſay, 
ub ſupra, page 
109, 110. 


(46) Eber de 


SAL 


38 

ſtration de L Exiſtence de Dieu, tirte de la Connoiſſance de la Nature, & propartionte d la 
(+) Printed at  foible intelligence des plus fimples (x); 1. e. A Demonſtration of the being of God, 
Amftertam in ce grounded on the knowledge of Nature, and ſuited to the meaneſt capacity.” The 
18 authors of the Journal Literaire gave (I) a long and curious account of this work, Which 
is certainly one of the beſt that are written in French upon that ſubject. There has been 
publiſhed another work under his name, which does not, anſwer the reputation of its 
author; it is intitled, Dialogues des grands Hommes aux Champs Eliztes,  appliquez aux 
"moeurs de ce fiecle, Par Pauteur du Telemaque (m). 1, e. Dialogues of the great Men 


(1) Journal Li- 


feraire, tom. Is 
Page I, &ce |; 


(m) Printed at 
Paris in 1713, 


32mo. Sce Journ. es in the Eliſian Fields, applied to the manners of this age, by the author of Telema- | 
Later. ibid. pag 44 chus.“ He died in the beginning of January 1715 (#), We ſhall give his character ( Ramſoy, abi 
181, &c, * | | ſupra, pag, 200. 
below [L]. 
giouſly, and no work had ever a greater reputation. Farther, Monfieur Jurieu has endeavoured to ſhew, that 
'The readers found the ſtyle of it lively, natural, beau- the Archbiſhop of Cambray's ſyſtem is only that of Mo- 
tiful, the fictions well contrived, the moral ſublime, linos ſomewhat modified, and diſguiſed ; and that the 
| | and the political maxims tending all to the happineſs author makes uſe of two artifices in order to make his 
(47) 33 of mankind. But, faid Monſieur Bayle (47), what ſyſtem appear different from the other: the one is, that 
7. Boyle, ubi | 125 


did moſt contribute io the ſucceſs of this wwork is, 
that the author ſpeaks according to the taſte of all na- 
"tions, and eſpecially of ' thoſe, <vho, like the French, 
hade felt the' dreadful effefts of arbitrary power, which 
"the author” has very cell deſcribed and expoſed. We 
are told (48), that Mr. Bayle found fault with the falſe 
chronology of that work, and pretended that the poli- 
tical maxims were not ſufficiently exact, and that he 
promiſed to take notice of all thoſe errors in an article 
of his Dictionary under the word Telemachus ; but he 
has never done it. As to the falſe chronology, we beg 
leave to obſerve againſt that eminent man, that though 
it be a great fault in Hiſtory, yet it is allowed in an 
Epic Poem, as Telemachus is. See Monſieur Ramſay's 
'Diſcours ſur Poeme Epigue, prefixed to the Zelema- 
chus (49). + 4 A 
Notwithſtanding the great reputation of this work, 
yet it was attacked firſt by one Monſieur Faidit, who 


he repreſents his myſtical Divinity under the moſt noble 

notions, thoſe of a pure and diſintereſted love of God; 

the other is, that he makes the moſt frightful-deſcrip- 

tion of the ſyſtem of the Moliniſts, aſcribing conſe- 

quences to them as though they were really owned, 

and ſhewing thus that there is a wide difference between 

him and the Quietiſt (53). Let the reader judge (53) Jurieu, 
whether this is fair dealing. | | Trane Hiftorique, 
ds to our Archbiſhop's ambition, one can hardly a- , 3. 

5 : : = af Ap, gement d'un 
{cribe to any other motive his conduct with the Janſeniſts, Proteſtant ſur la 
and to the Cardinal de Noailles (54). How comes it Theologie My- 
that a man, who pretends to an exalted devotion, and Vine. See 
to love God for God's fake alone, without the leaſt re- 1 N de la 
gard to his own happineſs, not even to his own falva- 4 16 2 4 
tion or damnation; how comes it, I ſay, that ſuch a 444, 7 og 
man enters into a controverſy, which plainly appears | 
to be carried on only for worldly deſigns? How comes (54) See the re- 
he to be at the head of a party, that is determined to mark III. 


fupra, pag- 777» 


(48) Ehege de 
Mr. de Cambrey, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
XXX\X» 


(49) Pag · Me 
Izxij, Ixxiii. 


publiſhed in 1700 his Telemacomanie, but his work was 
ſoon neglected, and is hardly known at preſent. 
The ſame year one Monſieur de Gueudeville, a Bene- 
dictine Monk, who turned Proteſtant about the year 
1690, wrote a Critique Generale des Avantures de Tele- 
mague, printed in 1700, in ſeveral volumes. He was 


weakneſs. 


ruin a great and worthy Prelate, if it be not to ingra- 


tiate himſelf again with thoſe in power? This ſnews 
that the greateſt men are not entirely free from human 


We think the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find 


| here a paſſage from a noble writer, relating to the 

a man of wit and learning, and there are ſome good conduct of the Church of Rome towards the Myſtics. 

elle de Ia Rep obſervations in his work (50). The belt edition of T7. They are ſo far from being jealous of mere enthu- 

| des Lore, for May lemachus is that of Amſterdam, 1734, in folio and “ ſiaſm or the extatic manner of devotion, that they 
1700, paz. 88 3, in quarto. | | | allow their Myſtics to write and preach in the moſt 
584. and Letrres [L] We fhall give his character below.) He was “ rapturous and ſeraphic ſtrains. They ſuffer them, 
de Mr. Bayl, du certainly a man of extenſive learning, great genius, “ in a manner, to ſuperſede all external worſhip, 
@ Mar. 170%, 5 4 df a exquiſite taſte, and as to his morals, the 


(50) See Næuv- 
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| 8 o his | and triumph over outward forms ; till the refined Re- 
10 "PIR reader may ſee what we have obſerved above (51). *© ligioniſts proceed ſo far as either expreſly or ſeem- 
0 But yet we can hardly think that he was perfectly * ingly to diſſuade the practice of the vulgar and 
i | (52) Remark fincere, and entirely free from ambition. As for ** eftabliſhed ceremonial duties. And then indeed 5 
Ti [H]. his fincerity, let us obſerve that be had compoſed ** (*), they check the ſuppoſed exorbitant enthu- (*) Witneſs the 
il | his maxims of the Saints with the utmoſt care, „ fiaſm, which would prove dangerous to their hie- caſe of Molinos, 
„ he had examined all the writings of thoſe that are ““ rarchal ſtate (5 5).“ | : — 3 
11 called Fathers or Saints in the Church of Rome, his Beſides the works of our author, which we have nious ry: Fe. 
M book contained almoſt nothing but extracts from their mentioned, they have publiſhed after his death, Let- nelon, now 
works. Vet ſuch a book was condemned at Rome, not- tres ſur la Religion; ſome of which were written to Archbiſhop of 
withſtanding all the author's explications and vindicati- the late Duke of Orleans, who had a conſtant Smbray. 
ons: he ſubmits immediately to this ſentence, he prohibits friendſhip for our Prelate'(56). | (55) Shaftbury's 
the reading of his book, ſuppoſing thereby that it was The Bookſeller John Hofhout of Rotterdam Cbaracteriſtics, 
erroneous, and yet never offered to ſhew where the er- lately publiſhed Propoſals for printing by ſubſcription vol. 3. pag. me 
„ Tor lay. Can it be ſuppoſed, that he condemned it all the Spiritual Works of Monſieur de Fenelon, in?? ?: 
88 from his heart? And yet he declares (5 2) that he does two volumes in folio, and in 4to. This edition, which (56) Ramſay, 
Ramſay, ai ſu- from his heart ſubmit to the ſentence of the Pope. Is is now printed, was carried on under the care of the 461 ſupra, page 
pra, pag 70, 74. It then poſſible for a man to change his opinion as 5 


Marquis de Fenelon, the author's grand-nephew, and * 
oon as he knows it is condemned ? And yet we 18 Embaſſador from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to the 
ſuppoſe thi-, or confeſs that Monſieur de Fenelon diſ- States General; and contains ſeveral pieces that had 
ſembled his opinions, when he condemned his book. never been printed. , 1 = | 


SALISBERI (JOHN DE) Biſhop of Chartres in the twelfth Century. See 


SALMACIS, a fountain of Halicarnaſſus, which is ſaid to have rendered thoſe, who 
drank of it, or entered into it, effeminate [4]. The Poets, in order to give a reaſon 
= ot be. 04-00 WM vs wk 1% Om HWY . - 


[4] 4 fountain . . . which is faid to have rendered 


| ex eo bibentes molliciem contraherent (1). But Ovid ſup- ) Strahs, lik 
thoſe wvho drank of it, or entered into it, eſfeminute.] poles; that a perſon' muſt go into tis fountain in or. 10 Page 451» 
Strabo having obſerved that the fountain Salmacis'was der to feel this' unhappy change. ſee ante as N 
in Halicarnaſſus, adds, that it was infamous for ren EA N 
dering thoſe who drank of it voloptuous and eſſemi- ' Unde fit infamit, quare male fortibus undis (2) Ovid. Met. 
nate. Al n 09% od” em, as waraxitera v Salmacts enervet, taftoſque remolljat arty, lib. 4. Fab. 11. 
"ioylas an" are. Neſcio qua de cauſa infamii quad Diſſcite (2). 1 ver. 285. 


Luiſhai 


1 iis 


fs 
1. 


(3) Ibid. ver. 

the 15th book, 
ver. 319. Cut 

non audita eſt 


unda? 


(4) Strabo, | ubi 
ſupra. 


(5) Vitruvius, 
lib. 2. Cap» 8. 


38 5. He ſays in 


of this ill quality, ſuppoſed that a nymph being paſſionately fond of Hermaphtoditus, 
the ſon of Venus and Mercury, threw herſelf into this fountain, While he was bathing in 
it, and cloſely embraced him; but that her careſſes and entreaties not being able to 


make any impreſſion upon the heart of this inſenfible youth [BJ], ſhe begged of the 


gods, that ſhe might always continue in the poſture in which the then was. Her re- 


queſt was granted; her body and that of Hermaphroditus made but one perſon, in 


Duifquis in 0 fontes vir Venerit ; neat inde 
Semivir, & tais ſubito molleſcat & undis (3). 


How Salmacis with weak enfeebling ſtreams 
* Softens the body and unnerves the limbs, 


obſcene Salmaſis « And what the ſecret cauſe ſhall here be ſhewn. 


If man he entered, he may riſe again 
“ Supple, unfinewed, and but half a man. 


ADD15s0N. 


6 Oh grant, that whatſos er theſe firearms 24 


Strabo's reflexion is a judicious one. Voluptuous men, 
ſays he, in order to cover themſelves from blame, im- 


pute to the elements what proceeds from the ill uſe, 
which they make of their wealth. They indulge 


themſelves too much in feaſting; this renders them 
lewd ; and then they complain of the air and water; 
which is a groſs illuſion. "Eons c i TpuPy 701 a19gs- 
n cri, Hs POT „ 7% vere. TvPig d ci l & 


| Tara, ans WASTO-, x) v Th 7%; daira; dxoARTiIO. 
Enimvero luxuria hominum videtur in aeris & aque tem- 


periem culpam referre : atqui non hæc cauſam luxurie 


præbent, fed divitie & vicdus intemperans ratio (4). 


According to Vitruvius, the fountain Salmacis acquired 
this bad character, not becauſe it made thoſe lewd, who 


- drank of its waters, but becauſe it furniſhed Barbarians 


with an opportunity of growing humane, and diveſting 
themſelves of their ferocity; for they having been expel- 
led by the Colony founded by the Argians in Halicar- 
naſſus, the neceſſity which they were under for their 
fountain, obliged them to return thither, in order to 
ſupply themſelves with water, and ſo they formed a 


correſpondence with the Greeks, and grew polite. 
Deſcendebant aquatum ad notum fibi fontem, atque ibi 
in Grecorum conſuetudinem & ſuavitatem ſua voluntate 


reducebantur. Hinc aguæ illa, non impudico mor bi witio, 
fed bumanitatis dulcedine moliitis animis barbarorum eam 
famam eft adepta (5). 

LB] His . . « . intreaties not being able to make any 
impreſſian upon the heart of this inſenſible gouth.] Her- 
maphroditus began to travel through the world at fif- 
teen years of age. He was a very handſome youth; 
the Nymph Salmacis had no ſooner ſeen him on the 
banks of her fountain, but ſhe fell in love with him. 
The impatience, which ſhe had to enjoy him, did not 
hinder her from dreſſing herſelf, and painting her face, 
before ſhe went to him. | | 


Nec tamen ante adiit, ef properabat adire, 
| gw Je compoſuit, quam circumſpexit amictus, 
t finxit vultum, E meruit formoſa videri (6). 


“ Fain would ſhe meet the youth with haſty feet; 
« She fain would meet him, but refuſed to meet; 
«© Before her looks were ſet with niceſt care, 

And well delerved to be reputed fair.“ 


App1s0N. 


Her compliment contaioed few unneceſſary things; 


if you are not a God, faid ſhe to him, you have all 
the air of one: happy is your father, happy your mo- 


ther, your ſiſter, and your nurſe, but more happy ſtill 


ſhe, who is your wife, of ſhall have the honour of 


being ſo. If you are married, do one aft of unfaith- 
ſulnels to your wife for love of me; if you are not 
married, marry me immediately. | 


Sed longe cunctis longegue beatior illa e. | 
Si qua iibi fponſa oft, fi gun dignabere tædd. 
\ Nunc tibi fove aliqua'eſty mea fit futtiva wolupta:: 
| Seu nulla off, q fom, thalamunique ineattus eundem (7). 


* But oh; how bleſt |. how! more han bleſt thy bride, 
+ Ally'd in bliſs, if any yer ally'd. 


which the difference of ſex was diſcerhible. Hermaphroditus perceiving this change ob- 


tained 


If ſo, let mins the ſtoln enjoyment be, 
„If not, behold a willing bride in me.” 
: App150N. 


Theſe words made the youth bluſh ; but his baſhful- 


neſs and his ſilence did not repreſs the ardour of the 
Nymph; ſhe did not ceaſe to defire of him kiſſes, at 
leaſt Ech as are given to a ſiſter; ſhe went at laſt to 
take him about the neck, when he declared, that he 
would go away, if ſhe would not let him alone. 


Poſcenti Nymphe fine fine fororia ſaltem 
 Ofcula, jamque manus ad eburnea colla ferenti, © 
Definis, aut fugio, tecumgue ait, iſta relinguo (8). 


« The Nymph ſtill begs, if not a nobler bliſs, - 
« A cold ſalute at leaſt, a ſiſter's kiſs ; 
And now prepares to take the lovely boy 
„ Between her arms. He innocently coy 
Replies, Or leave me io my ſelf alone, 
Vu rude uncivil Nymph, or 1, be gene.“ 
| ADD1s0N. 


This thunder-ftrgke made her retire; but ſhe did not 


loſe all hopes: ſhe hid herſelf in a thicket, whence 
ſeeing Hermaphroditus in the water, ſhe was fo in- 
flamed with the fight that ſhe threw herſelf in quite 
naked. She caught hold of him; ſhe kiſſed him in 


ſpite of his reluctance; and embraced him ſo cloſely 
that he could not diſingage himſelf ; but this was all 


that ſhe could obtain; he perſiſted in his coldneſs. 


Veſte procul jacta, mediis immittitur undis, 
Pugnantemque tenet, luctantiaque oſcula carpit ; 
Sub jectatqut manus, invitaque pectora tangit : 
Et nunc bac juvent, nunc circumfunditur illac. 
Denique nitentem contra, elabique volentem 
. 1mplicat ut ſerpens, quam regia ſuſtinet ales. 


Perſtat Atlantiades, ſperataque gaudia Nymphe 
 Denegat: illa premit, demiſſaque corpore toto 
Sicut inhærebat, Pugnes licet, improbe, dixit, 
Non tamen effugies. Ita dii jubeatis, & iſtum 
Nulla dies à me, nec me deducat ab iſto ! 

Vola ſuos habutre deos (9). 


He's mine, he's all my own, the Naid cries, 

« And flings off all, and after him ſhe flies, 

« And now ſhe faſtens on him as he ſwims, 1 
* And holds him cloſe, and wraps about his limbs, 
* The more the boy reſiſted, and was coy, 

The more ſhe clipt and kiſt the ſtruggling boy. 
cso when the wrigling ſnake is ſnatched on high 
N In eogje's late. <  o sf > 


The reſtleſs boy ſtill obſtinately ſtrove 

4% To free himſelf, and ſtill refuſed her love. ; 
«« Amidſt his limbs ſhe kept her limbs intwin'd, 
« And why, coy youth, ſhe cries, why thus unkind ? 

«« Oh may the Gods thus keep us ever join'd ! 

« Oh may we never, never part again! 4 
„So ptay'd the Nymph, nor did ſhe pray in vain.” 


ADpDp15s0N.. 


It was then that the Nymph deſired of the Gods the 
favour of never being ſeparated from the object, which 


ſhe held in her arms. This favour was granted her; 


and this is the origin of Hermaphrodites. ; 
Every body knows the moral reflexions drawn from 


this fable; but every body does not know the myſtery, 


which ſome diſcover in it. They pretend that the an- 
tients intended to inform us by this, that the fair ſex 
ought not to begin the attack, but to leave that to the 
men; and to continue an the defenſive. If the parts 
were to be changed, fay they, we ſhould ſee a great 
decline in the empire of love ; the women would indeed 


I — attack 


2 


(8) Idem, ibid, 
Vere 3 34» 


(9) Idem, ibid. 
ver. 357. | 
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| Eunach, A&. Is 


| tickle POQUE- 


* 


AL 


tained of Venus and Mercury by his prayers, that the waters of that fountain ſhould 


have the power of rendering 


ple effeminate. Strabo and Vitruvius deny that they 


(e) See the re- had this power, and aſſign other reaſons for the il] report ſpread of them (a). It is a 


mark [ A} 


miſtake to ſay, that this ſon of Venus and Mercury was born with both ſexes, and that 


Peter Gregory affirms, that it was Mercury who ſhewed ſo much indifference for the 


nymph Salmacis [C]. 


attack vigorouſly and furiouſly ; but the men would 
defend themſelves much better ; and the reſult of the 
whole would be nothing but monſters and prodigies. 
See Mr. de Fontenelle in his Dialogue of Sappho and 
Laura! the concluſions which are drawn from it are 
theſe. The men would defend themſelves too well. 
„When it is thought proper that a ſex ſhould reſiſt, 
« it is expected that it ſhould reſiſt as much as it can, 
« in order to give a greater reliſh to the victory of the 
* other ſex, but not enough to carry the victory it- 
“ ſelf. It ought not to be either ſo weak as to ſurren- 
«« der upon the ſpot, nor ſo reſolute as never to ſurren- 
© der. This is our character, and would not perhaps 
ic he that of the men. Believe me, after one has well 
«© reaſoned, either upon love, or any other ſubject of 
te that kind, we find upon the whole, that things are 
right as they are; and that the reformation, pre- 


(ic) Fontenelle, © tended to be introduced, would ſpoil all (10).” It 


Dralegues des would be difficult to anſwer for what ſhould happen, 
3 in caſe the ſex, which reſiſts, ſhould begin the at- 
page 47- Duck - tack, and the ſex, which attacks, ſtand upon the de- 
edit. fenſive. The conjectures which may be formed upon 
| a few precipitate advances, which have ſucceeded very 
ill in the ſex, whoſe part it is to reſiſt, have not ſufficient 

grounds to be depended upon. The number of {ſuch 

_ advances, which have ſucceeded, is probably greater. 

What is certain is, that upon a thouſand occaſions, 

where the men ſtand upon the defenſive, they ſhew 

great weakneſs, they make little reſiſtance, and are 

ſhamefully overcome. Being convinced that they have 

been deceived, betrayed, and reſolved to revenge them- 

felves for this treachery, threatning, raging, and 


ſwearing never to fee again that traitereſs, they are 


ſoftened like a lamb, by flattery, ſighs, and a few 
aw. - | „ | 


Et quod nun can erates copitas <-> 
Egone illam? que illum ? que me? que non? fine 
by” modo? | | 
Mori me malim: ſentiet qui vir fiem. -— 
Hæc werba me hercule una falſa lacrumula, 
Duam oculos terendo miſere vix vi expreſſerit, 
Reſtinguet: & te ultro accuſabis, & ei dabis 


(tr) Terent. Ultro ſupplictum (11). 


Seen. 1. Perceiving that certain things aſked of them are unjuſt, 

4 ſhameful, deſtructive, they intend not to grant them; 
but can they defend themſelves, if they are requeſted 
importunately, and if they attend to the flatteries and 


artifices of a coquet ? It is a groſs error to reckon upon 


their refiſtance ; the defenfive part would be in bad 
hands, if nature had intruſted them with it. It is 
| better to leave it where it is. Let us remember the 

12) See the ar- weakneſs of Moliere (12). 
With regard to thoſe, who endeavouring to prove that 
Ws remark refiſtance has not been put into ſure hands maintain, 
len. that the ſex, to whom it is allotted, defends itſelf only 


on a bad principle; they ought to be rejected as ill- | 


natured, capricious and unjuſt cenſurers; and though 
they ſhould repreſent ever ſo ofien, that the ſex reſiſts 
only in order to raiſe a greater flame, and to put an 
higher price upon themſelves, without pretending to a 
final perſeverance; though they ſhould ſay ever fo 
often, that the fear of diſguſting ſoon was the reaſon of 
. diſputing the ground, and conſequently that the merit 
of a long delay is a very ſlight one ; they wauld not de- 
ſerve to be heard. They ought to be diſmiſſed with- 
out being heard, with all the verſes which they might 
(r3) See Oeuvres cite (13). Grant them only, that they have a delicate 
diverſes de Chev- taſte, are pleaſed to meet with ſome difficulties, and 
reau, pag. 531. do not congratulate themſelves upon finding none, as 
he did, upon whom the following epigram was 
written! | | 


Hoc te nomine prædicas ae 
Gilli, quod facili fruare amica 
Et benigna adeo, ut regata nondum, 


tagm. Jui univ. lib, 7. cap. 2. num. 8 (15). i. e. 


SAMBLANCAI 
Mox ſupina cadat, prdeſyue tollat. 
Sed erras nimiùm, miſelle Gilli: 
Nam gue nil penitus negare neſcit, 
Opus, mn homines, amat puella: 
Et quacunque nimis cadit libenter, | : 
Surgit iſta nimis quoque illibenter (14). [47.1 dr . 
3 * 

i. e. You boaſt yourſelf a happy man, Gellius, be- 
* cauſe you enjoy an eaſy miſtreſs, who without be- 
60 ing. aſked ſubmits to you. But you are miſtaken, 

happy Gellius ; for ſhe, who knows not how to 
deny any thing, loves the thing it{elf, and not the 
man; and ſhe who falls too willingly, riſes like - 
„% wile too unwillingly.“ 


* 
* 


1 repeat Mr. de Fontenelle's words, Things are right as 


they are. If the queſtion were concerning ſtrength of 
body, things would want to be reCtified ; the part of 
reſiſtance would not have been rightly placed: but 
the point being about the attack of the heart, it ought 


to belong to that ſex, which ſurpaſſes the other in 


beauty, a good air, and addreſs. 
[C] lt ts a miſtake to ſay, that he was born with both 


' ſexes ; and . . . . that it was Mercury, avho ſhewed 


fo much indifference for the Nymph Salmacis.) A mo- 
dern author informs us, that Venus having been got 


with child by, Mercury, brought forth one which par- 


took of both ſexes, Venerem d Mercurio compr:Jam 
autumant (poetz) talem prolem genuiſſe, que ſexum 
utr umque participarit, ficuti apud Ovidium lib. 3. Meta- 
morph. videre eft, dum ſeribit : Hee 


Mercurio puerum & diva Citheritde natum - 
Najades Ideis enutrivere ſub antris, | 
Cujus erat ſpecies, in qua materque paterque 
Cognoſci poſſent, nomenque traxit ab illis. 


lem: 


Nec duo ſunt, fed forma duplex, vec fœmina dici, 
Nec puer ut poſſit, neutrumque & utrumque videtur. 


Tametfi eundem ex Mercurio & Salmacide, una Nympha- | 


rum 3 genitum dicat Petrus Gregorius in Syn- 


« The Poets ſuppoſe, that Venus being got with u Cem 


* child by Mercury, brought forth one which partook . 


„of both ſexes, as appears from Ovid's Metamorphoſes Thy 
« L. IV. where he writes Aduocatus, pa- 
5 | | e 1 Franco- 
&« The Naids nuri'd an infant hereto force. 45 rag fares - 
„ That Cytherea once to Hermes bore : \ OE "Juridi- 
From both th' illufirious authors of his race, co-Philologico de 
* The child was nam d, mr was it hard to trace C Hermaphroditis, 
Bab the bright parents through the infant's face. — 1 


« Likewiſe, band uy Fong 


” Both bodies in a fingle body mix, 
* A fingle body with a duuble ſex. 


* Though Peter Gregorius, in his Syntagm. Fur. univ. 

4 L. FH. C. 2. we. 8. lays, tha 2 * born of 

« Mercury and Salmacis, one of the Naiads.” There 

are two things in this paſſage, which deſerve to be 

rectified. The two laſt verſes, which are quoted, do 

not relate to the ſtate, in which this ſon of Venus 

was, before he was embraced by Salmacis ; he had then 

only the male fex ; they relate only to the ſtate, in 

which he found himſelf after Salmacis's prayers were 

granted. There is an infinite number of ſuch proofs 

in authors. Here are the words of Gregory of Tou- 

louſe. Non ſecus quam & illi nugantur, qui cum fabula (46) He ſhould 
Ovidii lib. (16) Metamorph. fab. 10 (17) ndrrant An- e inſerted here 
drogynem fattum ex Salmacide una Nympbarum Naja- Mr 
dum, & filio Mercurii, This Civilian has juſt ſaid, (17) It is the 


that according to Pliny all men were at firſt Androgy. th in 890d 


editions. 


(15) Jacob: Mol- 
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ſiame thing as 


| 65) Varillas, 


King, the Preſi- 


| Chancellor, Va- 
216. Besucaire to try him (3). 


(18) See in the nes; but being divided into two, there remained only 
articleSADEUR the name, which became ſhameful. Here are both 
P Re 2 truth and fal ſhood in this paſſage. Plato does not ſay, 
por Mr. that all men were Androgynes (18) ; but he obſerves, 
Mollerus, in Diſ- that this name was a diſgrace (19): he is in the right, 
curſu Furidico, fox befides that it is diſputed whether Androgynes are 
&c. pag. 147 monſters, that name is given to the moſt infamous De- 
mentions the bauchees. Licet ctiam Hermaphroditus is dicatur, qui 
Gregory of Tou- 
louſe. 


nances under Francis 


Hiſt. de Frangots 


M W 


turpiler & facit & palitur adverſus & averſus impu- 8 
dicus, uti docet Suidas in Voce m_ Ire. mw There (20). Jacob, Mol- 
is a book intitled, L'. e des Hermaphrodites nouvellement — Dy : we 
deſcouverte, avec les mæurs, loix, couſtumes, & orgdon- pag. 145. 7 
nances des habitans d'icelle, i. e. The Iſland of Her- 

„ maphrodites lately diſcovered, with the Laws, Cuſ- 

«© toms, and Ordinances of the Inhabitants thereof.” 

It is an ingenious ſatire on the Court of Henry III. 


(19) Ey onidvs gropact xeipuryey. Nomen infame relictum. Plato, in Cenvivio, pag · m. 118 5. 


SAMBLANCAI (JAMES DE BEAUNE, Baron of) Superintendent of the Fi- 
„was condemned to be hanged for embezzlement of the Royal 
Treaſure. This ſentence, which was too ſevere, was executed Auguſt the 12th 1527 (a); 
but his memory was juſtified ſome time after (b). 


He was of the Province of Tou- (0) Bouchet, An- 


J. li. 3. pag, m. Taine (c). I ſhall relate pretty fully the circumſtances of this trial, as I find them in a nales d Aqui« 


- 216, work of Mr. Varillas [A]. 


taine, folio 73% 
ver ſo. 


SAMBLANCAI 


(a) Bouchet, Annales d Aquitaine, fol. 232. where you will find the arreſt of condemnation, 


; 411 relate pretty fully the circumſtances of 
40 t [ — find ow: in a work of Mr. Varillas (i). ] 

(1) Varillas, ryat, " | y 
Hift. de Frangois The King, know in that Lautrec had not received the 
J. lib. 3. paz money appointed him, ſent for Samblangai ; „ and 
214. % am. «© jnſtead of calling him father, as he had uſed to do, 
4 _—. caſt a ſevere look upon him, and aſked him why he 
'« had not ſent to Lautrec the three hundred thouſand 
4 crowns, which had been ſo ſolemnly promiſed him. 
% Samblangai, who did not know the danger, which he 
« was in, anſwered with a frankneſs, which was na- 
4. tural to him, that the ſame day, on which the aſſign- 
« ments for the Milaneſe had been drawn up, his 
« Majeſty's mother came to the Exchequer, and de- 
« fired to be paid all that was due to her to that time, 
« both in penſions and gratifications, as well as for the 
« Duchies of Valois, Touraine, and Anjou, of which 
«© ſhe was Dowager. That he had repreſented to her, 
„that by giving at once ſo large a ſum the Royal 
% Treaſury would be exhauſted, and the fund deſigned 
4 for the Duchy of Milan diverted, contrary to what 
the King had ordered that morning in her preſence, 
« and what ſhe had conſented to. But that the Prin- 


% ceſs was obſtinate not to abate the leaſt of her pre- 


* tenſions, and threatened to ruin him, if he would not 
give her all that ſhe demanded ; and that he hav- 
ing remonſtrated to her upon this, that his head 
« would be in danger, if Lautrec ſhould not receive the 


% money at his arrival at Milan, ſhe replied, that ſhe 


« had intereſt enough with the King to ſecure him from 
« all proſecution, and that he needed only to ſay, when 
«* he ſhould be examined about diverting the money 


| 5 In the tryal . deſigned for Italy, that he had done it by her order“. 


of James de The King, in order to clear up this caſe fully, ſent 
Beaunes, Lord of « for his mother; and Samblangai repeated before her 


Samblangai, ine ““ all that he bad faid before ; upon which ſhe ſell into 


Exchequer. « ſo vehement a rage, that the reſpect, which ſhe 


„ owed her ſon, did not hinder her from giving Sam- 

<« blangai the lie, and deſiring juſtice of the King 

« apainſt that raſh man, who wanted to make her 

« guilty of high treaſon ; but as it might be ſhewn by 

« the date of the receipts, which ſhe had left in the 

„ Exchequer, that ſhe had received the money de- 

« ſigned for Lautrec, ſhe owned that ſhe had de- 

4 manded the payment of her penſion ; but ſhe main- 

(2) Idem, ibid. « tained that Samblangai had given her the money 
758 215 « without letting her know, that it was the ſame which 
(4) Viz. the was appointed to be ſent to Milan, She denied every 
Chancellor du «© thing elſe, which Samblangai had ſaid, and urged 
Prat, who owed « with ſo much vehemence, that he might be taken 
his fortune tothe 4 into cuſtody, proteſting 8 that it —— wy 
il, and that might juſtify herſelf the better from the 

ye — car 60 rg which he accuſed her, that the King was 


ſellors, who were % ghliged to cauſe him to be arreſted in the Anti- 


friends to the 


« Chamber. . . . . (2). Samblangai was no ſooner 
made a priſoner, but Commiſſioners were appointed 
.. The embezzlement of the 
ſeems to me more King's treaſure was the only crime for which he 
credible, who «<6 was try'd 3 and Samblangai was condemned to death, 
2 the . whether the Judges apprehended, that they ſhould 
— « irritate his party by a leſs ſevere ſentence, or that 
omnium nequiſſi- e they were pre poſſeſſed of the notion, that the King's 
mus was not one 4 treaſure could not be long managed with clean 
2 8 % hands. The execution was public. . . . All au- 
them. Belcarius, *© tors are not agreed about the circumſtances which 


lib. 17. num. 12. are mentioned above; and ſome pretend, chat Sam- 


Vol. IX. 


rillas, ibid. page 


* blangai was deſtroyed by another Court: intrigue. : 
They fay (*) that the King's mother did not ob- (*) Towards the 
tain from him the money, which ſhe demanded, till end of the old 

after ſhe had given him receipts written and ſigned Chronicle of 


with her own hand ; but that the principal () Clerk * 


« 
o 
«66 
et 
66 


« in love with a young Lady belonging to the King's til, who was af- 
mother, who perſuaded him to feal 1 receipts yt; — 388 cas 
* that Princeſs, which he did. That the King's mo- 

„ther being enabled by this means to deſtroy Sam- 

*« blangai with impunity, whenever ſhe thought pro- 

“per, abſolutely denied that ſhe had received any 

money of him; and that Samblangai not finding in 


his cabinet the receipts to convict her of a falſity, was 


* ſeized and condemned in form : that his puniſhment 
«« was public; but that the truth continued ſecret, till 
e the King's mother, upon her death- bed, diſcovered 
* It to his Majeſty, and aſked his pardon. Laſtly, 
«© there are two manuſcripts, which aſſert, that the 
„ means made uſe of to deſtroy Samblangai, was to 
demand of him an immenſe ſum for the preſſing ne- 
« ceſſities of the State. That he would have excuſed 
„ himſelf upon this conſideration, that not only the 
«© Royal Exchequer was empty, but that likewiſe the 
King owed him above three hundred thouſand. 
« livres; and that this pretext was taken to demand 


«© of him an exact account of his adminiſtration. That 


<« he gave it in form; aud that as he had kept his pa- 
pets in excellent order, he ſhewed that his Majeſty + 
„ owed him what he had ſaid. That the affair had 
*« ſtopped here, if Samblangai had been as great a Po- 

„ litician as he was a Financier ; but that he very un- 
ſeaſonably undertook to proſecute thoſe who had ac- 

* culed him unjuſtly; that is, he was not ſatisfied * 
with having defended himſelf ſo honourably, but in- 
e ſiſted upon being paid immediately what the King 

** owed him, though nobody knew better than he, that 

his Majeſty was not then in a condition to pay him. 
That Samblangai ſucceeded ill in the affair, becauſe 
the Miniſters not being able any otherwiſe to get 
rid of his importunities, bribed a man of Tours 

„ named Prevot, who was his Clerk, and who ſtole 
from him the receipts of all his private affairs. That 

*« after they had got into their hands what would ſe- 


cure him from being convicted of embezzling the 


King's treaſure, he was arreſted, and Commiſſioners 
* choſen out of the Parliaments of Paris and Bour- 
% deaux were appointed to try him, That he defired 
to be tryed by his Ordinary, who was the Arch- 
* biſhop of Tours, by virtue of his letters of tonſure, 
** which he produced, but that the Archbiſhop, who 


was his ſon, died then. That Samblangai was (1) (t) In Bochel's 


* condemned to be hanged ; and was executed on the £r4tigue Crimi- 
« 14th of Auguſt 1523, aged fixty two years. That . | 


© he was led to the gibbet of Monfaucon, at one a'clock 


*« inthe afternoon,and that he procured his execution to 

luſpended till ſeven in the evening, in hopes that 

« the King would ſend him his pardon upon the lad- 

« der, as his Majeſty had done to Saint Vallier on the 

e ſcaffold ; but that the perſon, who aſſiſted him at 

« his death, having at laſt declared, that no ſuch par- 

„don would be ſent (5), he ſubmitted to the execu- ($) In the Arr ad 
« tioner, after having ſaid, that he found too late, J 42491ne 
« that it was much better to ſerve the King of heaven 

„„ than thoſe (f earth; and that if he had done as 


* much 
L. 


of this Treaſurer of the Exchequer ſell paſſionately (H) It was Gen- | 


2 


\ 


_ much for God a6 he had for the King, he ſhould The firſt necount of this anthor is a paraphmſe upon 
{ © have been better rewarded. It appears however that of Beaucaire, who obſerves that Lautrec having 
ll | _ 4 from the epigrams of the famous Poet Clement Ma- ſpoken too freely of the amours of the King's mother, 

| got, in-which we find many particulars of the life had incurred the indi of that Princeſs (4). Re- 

v« of Francis I. not to be met with e ere, that mark that Gentil, according to Varillas was one 


4 luſtre to his refolution.” ETOP 


Gallicar, lib, 17. num. 12. pag. 50g. 


(4) Cam (curam) ad matrem Laut recio in ſitam, quod de eiut impudicitia liberius 
905 des his Epitaph in the Juvenilia of Beza, folio m. 30 verſo. 


n Samblancai died bravely, and that the fearfulneſs of of the | Judges of Samblangai, was hanged (5) ſome 
| << the perſon, who conduRted him to his ion, gave years (6). - Ef 


faite, rejecerit, Belearius - Comment, Rerum 
| (6) Bouchet, 


Annales d' Aquitaine, pag» 232. 5%, that he was Prefidant of the Court of Inqueſts in the Parliament of Paris, and a native of Italy; 
dend that his crime way having ſtoln thef Receipts of the late Treaſurer Poncher, who for want of them was hanged at Paris. 


94 SA MBLAN CAI (WILLI AM DE BEAUNE, Baron - of ) ſon of the preceding, 


was father of four ſons and one daughter, who made a 


eat figure at the Court of 


France. I. JAMES DE BEAUN E, Baron of Sa MBLANcAI, Viſcount de Tours &c. was 

the eldeſt ſon. He was Knight of the Order of St. Michael, and Gentleman of the 

Bed- Chamber in Ordinary, and left but one daughter, who was much talked of for her 
(a) See the Me. beauty and gallantries under the name of Madam de Sauve (a). The IIId ſon of Wil- 
Fd ham de Beaune was known by the name of Monſieur de la Tour d' Argi, and was fa- 


% 


Nieckral, lh, ther of MARY ps Baux, wife of Anne de Montmoreney, Marquis uri. The 
5 in Kale oo IVth was Chancellor of Catharine de Medicis Biſhop of Puy (5), and Ab 
361. wy 


of Ro- 


aumont (c), He died in 1565, I have paſſed over the IId, becauſe I have fo many 
| things to fay of him, that I determine to reſerve a diſtin& paragraph for him. The 
e daughter was married firſt to Lewis Burgenſis, firſt Phyſician to the King, and Lord of 
nou, tom. 1: pit · Montgaugier (d), and ſhe was afterwards the fourth wife of Claude Gouffier, Marquis de 
S13e Boiſi, Duke of Rouanez, and Maſter of the Horſe to his Majeſty. She died without 
(c) Moreri, un- iſſue. Brantome (e) tells us, that before ſhe was called Madam de Rouanez, ſhe had the 


der the word, 


Beaune, a family, title of Madam de Chateaubrion, He adds, that ſhe was in great favour with Queen Ca- 
* tharine de Medicis her miſtreſs. He is in the right, Thuanus fays like wiſe the fame [A]. 


(1) LeLaboureur, RENAUD DE BRAUNE, ſecond. fon of 
pag- 4g " afterwards of Sens under the 


illiam, was Archbiſhop of Bourges, and 


reign of Henry IV, and one of the moſt eloquent and 


| learned Prelates of that age. But what diſtinguiſhes him ſtill more is, that he did not, 
mne . fg. like fo many other Eccleſiaſtics, abandon the Laws of the Kingdom with regard to the 


cis, pag · 97. 
Yin 1593. 


ſucceſſion to the Crown, He maintained to the laſt, that though the King of Navarre 
was an heretic, he had a right to the Kingdom of France after the death of Henry III. 
He employed in ſupport of this at the conference of Syrene ( ) every thing plauſible, 
which the Civil Law and Scripture could furniſn; but neither 


is wit, nor eloquence, 


nor learning, could perſuade the Deputies of the League; for befides that they were re- 
ſolved not to yield at all, whether they could or could not anſwer the reaſons of the Roy- 
aliſts, they had at their head Peter d'Epinac Archbiſhop. of Lyons, who was. not infe- 
rior to Renaud de Beaune in wit, eloquence, or learning, and who alledged, as well as 


he, both divine and human Laws [B]]; fo that after ſeveral fine diſcourſes they were forced 


| TO [4] Thuanus ſays likewiſe the ſams.] He tells us 
(.) Thuan. þ 1), that Maree (2) de Beaune, ml of Claude 
Vita ſea, lis 3. Govftier, Marquis de Boifi, ſiſter of Renaud de Beaune, 
page m. 1194. Archbiſhop of Bourges, procured great poſts for her 
(2) Mr. Le La- brother, becauſe ſhe was in great favour at Court 3 ſo 


doureur, Addit. that it was in conſideration of her wang with the 


2 Caftelnav, tom. Marquis of Boifi, that Rouannes was erected into a 
A * "Fn Duchy. Commendatione ſororis 28 2 in 
Hi. des grand: @ula feeming, que ſub id Claudio Guferio Bouſſii mar- 
22 dela chiani & Nodamnæ ob id creato duci ma Francia 
OW, Mite ſeatifero nupfit, magximis jam tum negotiis bine, ett 
- Fg her am Franciſei Alenconii Ducis Cancellarius fait (3). This 
3 is one of the uſes of daughters in a family ; they are 
(3) Thuan, bid. ſometimes the cauſe of the advancement of their bro- 
thers and relations. Renaud. de Beaune with all his 
preat qualities might have continued all his life in a very 

W. condition, if his fiſter's intereſt had not opened 
the way for him, and furniſhed him with means to ſhew 
his abilities, and to be rewarded'far his fixſt ſervices by 
the moſt conſiderable employments, That hiſtorian adds, 
that the family of Beaune and that of Thuanus lived for 
a long time in the ſtricteſt bond of friendſhip ; and 
that after the unfortunate, death, of James de Beaune, 
Superintendent of the Finances, his children being a- 


_ bandoned. by 1 body both at Court and in the 


city, as it always happens in ſuch. caſes, met with a 
refuge in the family of de Thou; that Renaud de 
Beaune lodged a long time at the houſe of Auguſtin 
de Thou, the grandfather of the hiſtorian; and that 
from that very time there was. a talk of a marriage 
between Chriſtopher de Thou, ſon of Auguſtin, and 
Margaret de Beaune, ſiſter of Renaud; that though 
this deſign did not ſucceed, that Lady always preſer- 
ved a great friendſhip for Chriſtepher de Thou, and 


0 


uſed her endeavours, while ſhe was in faveur, more for 

his intereſt, than for that of any other perſon except 

her brothers; that ſhe intruſted her will with him as 

her particular friend, ſeveral years before ſhe died. - 24 

She appointed him likewiſe Executor of that will (4). (4) Aate mortem 
[BI Alledged, as well as he, both: divine and human an noſe 

923 FThuanus has inſerted in the CVI book. of aaron . 

his 


fides. Cayet (5) gives a fuller account of it ſtill, and cabat, depeſuit, 


tells us (6) among other things, that the Archbiſhop ue executorem 
of Bourges, not being able to deny that each party ipſum nominavit, 


cited divers examples, and made uſe of the authority of 2 : e 
the Scripture in prog of” their opinions, and retorted it 1194. 
in a different ſenſe, had recourſe to this maxim, that one | 
might gain the true ſenſe of the Seripture by in- (5) Chronologie 
« yoking the ſpirit of God, who gives it to thoſe Nvenaire, lib. 5 
« who aſk it of him, and impreſſes on their ſoul the (6) Ibid, fol. 170 
Knowledge of the truth, iatellectum bonum dat peten- verſe. 
« tibus aum. He adds, that the voice of Jeſas 
„ Chriſt and his Apoſtles was clear, and that Chri- 
« ſtians were perpetually called upon to ſear God, to 
% honour the King, to render to God what is God's, 
„and to Ceſar what is Ceſar's; that every foul ought 
« to be ſubje& to the powers ordained by GG 
% But that he would not inſiſt longer oppaſing the 
«« paſſages and examples alledged, which would not 
« prevent him from reſolving what was com- 
% manded by the expreſs. word of God.“ This, I 
think is his l when the Scripture- is cited to 
deem the oppoſite tides of a queſtion, the true method 
of extricating ourſelves out of the perplexity, in which 
our reaſon is confounded, is humbly to implore the aſſiſ- 
tance of the holy Spirit; by which means we may 
diſcern that fide, which we ought to chogſe.;-we know, 
4 4 that 


I ory the ſubſtance of what was urged on both cum, fic eum vo- 
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| (z) Thuan, de Preſident of the 1 oF 
bl . 1:94, Mande, and Chancellor of the Duke of Ale 


ins eo NE 
„„ 
r 8 


ſball add, that he was at firſt a Cou 


which ſeem to be exceptions to theſe commands. This 
maxim ſeems well grounded; but I do not fee that it 
can determine the diſpute ; for each party wilt boaſt 
ol having humbly implored the affifiance of the holy 
Spirit, and will maintain, if the intereſt of their cauſe 
requires it, that we onght to explain commands by 
examples: that is, that they are in citcumſtances, in 
. which they ought to imitate the examples of the Mac- 
eabees, &c. and not conform to the precept of St. Paul, 
Let every foul be ſubje& to the higher prwers. It muſt 
be owned therefore, that while Sovereigns ſhall have 
no better ſupport of their Majefly, than the doctrines 


turn with every wind of intereſt, and treat the word 
of God as à noſe of wax, to the great ſcandal of 
boy ious ſouls, and to the great ſutisſaction of the pro- 
E and libertines, who rejoice that they have an 
opportunity of ſaying of the ſpirit, with which the 
Prophets and Apoſtles were inſpired, what the Prote- 
Rants fay of that ſpirit, which makes the Popes 2x 
| Cathedra and Councils ſpeak 3 that he acts like a 
(7) See Nouvelles eam mon father between the Thomifls and Scotiſts (7) ; 
de {# Republique that he manages bis expreſſions in ſack a manner, that 
1686, pag. 127, esch party finds its account in them: that he will 
"neither diſarm thoſe who oppoſe, nor cover them from 
the attacks of thoſe who continue in - obedience ; in 
ſhort that he does what is practiſed in neutta] cities 
where they ſell arms to both fides. 23 6 | 
[C] They avere Joe to have rtr to another 
expedient.) Mr. imbourg relates agreeably and 
clearly what he had borrowed from Victor Cayet. 
„The two heads of the Deputies of both patties, /ays 


= of Divines, they depend upon weather-cocks, which 


(50 Meimboury, be (8), two of the ableſt and moſt eloquent men of 


Hit. de la Ligue, & the age, were à little too ingenious, and maintain- 


liv. 4+ pat · m. 1e ed their opinion with too much wit and force, to 


"R come to any t in their diſpute with each 


« other. The Archbiſhop of Bourges in the three 
5 ſpeeches, which he made in fappert of his pro- 
« poſition; and in anfwer to what had been replied 
„to him, omits nothing of any force which could 
de arged, to convince thoſe of the league of thefe 
three points, which he aſſerted to the lait as fo 
many inconteſtable truths. 1. That we are obliged 
to own and honour as King him. o whom the 
E * ge belongs by the inviolable right of # law- 
Ra ceſſion, without any regard eithes to the Re- 
„ ligion, which he proſeſſes, or t@ his morals.” 
2. That King Henry IV was neither a Pagan, nor 
' an Arian, nor a perſecutor of the Church and Ca- 
tholics, being refolyed to abandon his errors, when 
—— inſtructed in the truth. 3. That 22 

. all the French to acknowledge him, 
| na then unanimouſly endeavour his inſhuction. The 
(9 Ibid. pig · Archbishop of Lyons anſwered (9) in order to theſe 
* three points, and declared, that while the King of 
- Navarre ſhould continue an Heretic, they would have 
no Commerce wick kim. The Archbiſhop of Bourges 
replied with great force; but fecing that the — — 
were unmoveable, he informed them, chat the King 
70) Ibid. pag- was abſolutely reſolved to be converted (10). Here 
go”. i a King indeed, who enjoys ( authority ; be 
- cannet prevail wick his fubjeQs to be ſo good as to 
permit him to ſerve God according to his own con- 
'  ſcaence; and it js @ ſhame to Chicitiianicy to have 
introduced into the world ſo. great 4 diforder. It is 
the part of ſubjects to deſire liberty of conſcience of 

their Prince; and here they . refuſe it to him. 
II E pleadings do at preſent more honour to the 
Clergy off France.] The league furnjfhed Proteſtants 


with an heap ot formidable objedions againkt che ſe- 


ditious maxims of the Court of Rome, adopted b 


an infinite number of Laymen and Eocleſiaſtics. Theſe 


* 3 4 


ch which, was that the King of Na 
„ b ie oe ths Mts 


nſc}lor in the Parliament of Paris, afterwards 


| taught 
objection would have had much greater. force, if all 
the Clergy of France had followed the rebellious par- 
ty; but ſince one of the principal Prelates ſpeaki 
in the name of a conſiderable body of Catholics 
maintained ſo ſolemnly the doRrine of obedience, it 
is ſuppoſed that nothing is to be feared for the fu- 
ture, and the acts of the conference of Surene may 
furniſh arms both defenfive and offenſive. 
EI He war @ very great eaters} He had fearce 
ſlept four hours, but hutiper obliged him to riſe and 
breakfaſt, He did this regularly at one a clock in 
the morning or fooner. He lay down then till four 
4 clock, and afterwards went to eat: he did the ſame 
at eight: he dined at the uſual hour: he bad a colla- 
tion four hours after ; he ſupped plentifully at the 
ordinary bour, and another collation before he went to 
bed. He did not eat in the French manner; for he 
was at leaſt an hour at table in the winter, and an 
hour and a quarter in ſummer. For this reaſon he 
did not chooſe to eat abroad; and when. a grea 
Prince, whe had often invited him, and always found 
him prepared with excuſes, aſked him the reaſon of 
his refuſal, he anſwered, You dh tot eat likt a man, 


but like a deg, thut is, you ea too fafk, He promiſed | 


bim to remedy this inedn venience, and kept his word; 

for he ordered his Steward to take care, that when | 

this Prelate came, the ſeveral courſes ſhould be brought | 
on at ſome diflance from each other (+1). Cibun (1) Thuan. de 
autem ita per cum fumebat, ut ſunienfo horam integram rg p gn. 
impenderet hieme, Aſtats, in qua tardior orexis, bore . DES 
etiam quadrantem adderet, & ambulamibus, qualts in 

aula naſtra, canis ſummopere offendebatur ; adio ut cum ſis - 

pius à principe primario ad fr andium ifrvitarethr, & fotiet 

Jt excufaret, rogatus qui id factret, facete reſponderit, illum 

non humans fed canino more pramdium ufutpate, feſtinatas 

nim cala intelligens. Qyo intelledio ills am ſ non + 

folunt laute quid. ſemper faciebat fad prolixt acciptutum | 
2 u inviiao ſemper flructoram minebat; un: 
anifſſſhus adjonendis begitimum tempus inter poneret (12). (12) Idem, ibid. 
Another remarkable circumſtance was, that this pro- 

digious quantity of food did not make him heavy . 

he was never low-{pirited nor troubled with the va- 

pours : he was always fit for the exerciſes of the mi 


| ind t 
(+23) 3 for with reſpe& to thoſe of the body, he avoid- (13) Nunquam 


ed them be duft not walk moch, for fear of exci- nie ol. 
ting has appetite, I tanta cibor um, quibus alabatur co- nulla graveding | 
pia, cunt nec menibrorum agitafions, neo drambulatianibus, aut dolore capitis 
ne auf, afjutiium protitatet, corpus exerterat, cneb aur, ſemper 


naturam ſucco nimio turgentem medicamentis purgantibus 77 pd 4 45 AF. : 


 crobo aun, gue midices rei non ignarus domi per raves, enizd Have. 


hemines pevitos fbi patabat. Itague raro agrotabdt; & tis quieter ; 
guamvis in imma corporis prgritid menr ſemper blow con fobulotiono 
res, muquan fatigabatur (14). i e. As be eat ſo Ghebater. Jdem, 
6 88388 of food, and could net make uſe e 
„ df any exerciſes of the body, as walking, bee. leſt (14) Hem, ibid, 
« he ſhould ſtimulate his appetite, he frequently drew 

„% off the ſuperfluous humours by purging medicines, 

„% which, as he was not ignorant of Fhyſie, he pre- 


= 


«« pared at home by proper perſons. By this means 


be was ſeldotw ſack; and though his mind Was embar- 
raſſed with a very heavy body, it was never fatigued.” 


What Thuanus tells us of thoſe repaſts at the Court of 


France made in haft, and as it were walkiog, which 


did nos please ous Renaud de Beaune, puts me in mind = " 
of a ſtexy which F have heard more than once. It 
is well knows, thas Mazofchal de Turenne commanded 


a army, in which were ſe vera fortigm offers. Fhey 


commended the good chear of his table, but they could 


not hear that the mee ſhould be ſo ſhory, and eſpe - 


cially when they obſerves, that the French officers wers 
fearce rifen, but they afked, What half we do 7 Alas, 
__ foreigners, we ken? prin qo ot to ſee 
ve fo impatient ope would thek you had ſome great 
buſineſs to. din, and yet we find that you = 


not 


. bigue de Sanci, 


Pag · m. 80. 


* 4 / . PR q 


taught him in the beſt Greek and Latin writers, and he applied them with a good grace 
and great judgment, though the important affairs, which paſſed through his hands, might 

(5) 18cm, ibis have effaced out of his memory thoſe old ideas which he had not leiſure to refreſh (þ). 
The fables which he vented in the pulpit, I mean in his funeral Oration upon Catha- 


rine de Medicis, are ſo ridiculous | 


„that one could ſcarce pardon them in the Romance- 


Writers, who have publiſhed the hiſtory of the Fair Magdalen and Peter de Provence, 
that of the four ſons of Aimon, and of Palmerin of Oliva, &c. Henry IV acknowledged 
divers ways his fidelity and ſervices, but eſpecially the conſtancy with which he applied 
himſelf to ſurmount the long difficulties which he met with at the Court of Rome [G] 
with reſpect to his tranſlation from the Archbiſhopric of Bourges to that of Sens. > 


not what to do. Why did not you ſtay where you 
were, and ſuffer others to do fo too, ſince you are at 
a loſs how to ſpend your time ? | 
[F] The fables, which be wented . . . 
eration upon Catharine de Medicts, are ſo ridiculous.) 
Here is a ſpecimen of them. At the time that the 
«« great Captain of the Gauls Brennus conducted his 
« army through Italy and Greece, there were with 
« him in his troop two French Gentlemen, one named 
„ Felonius, and the other Bono, who perceiving the 
« ill deſign, which Brennus had refolved upon after 
0 his glorious conqueſts, to go and attack the temple 

4 of Delphi, and diſhonour himſelf and his army with 
«« the ſacrilegious plunder of it, they both left him, 
« and went into Aſia with their ſhips and men, where 
they penetrated ſo far, that they entered into the 
© country of the Medes, which is near Lydia and 
« Perfia ; and having made ſeveral conqueſts and 
«« gained great victories there, they at laſt retired ;- and 
<« paſſing through Italy with a view to return to 
« France, Felonius ſtopped at a place, where Florence 
« now ſtands upon the river Arnus, which he found ſo 
« beautiful, delightful, and ſo very like one, which 
* he had been charmed with before in the coun- 
try of the Medes, that he built a city there, 
* which is now called Florence, as his companion 
% Bono built the city of Bononia, both near each 
« Other; and from that time, on account of the con- 

_ «© queſts and victories, which this Felonius had gained 
jn the country of the Medes, he was called among 
his people Medicus, which ſurname has ſince con- 
* tinued in the family; as we read concerning Pau- 
* Jus, who was ſurnamed Macedonicus on account of 
« his having ſubdued Macedonia, and defeated Perſe - 
„ us; and of Scipio, who was ſurnamed Africanus, 


ef 05) Brantome, ©* becauſe he had conquered Africa (15).” Brantome, 


morres des 


— who furniſhes me with this paſſage, adds immediately 


5 Page 33, @ ſegq- after; I cannot tell whence Seigneur de Beaune took this 


flory ; but it is probable, that before the King and ſuch 
an Aſſembly, as was preſent at the Queen's funeral, he 


(16) Ibid. page - avould not have related it without a good autbority (16). 
. 3+ | 


He had obſerved, before he mentioned this fabulous 
genealogy, that this Archbiſhop of Bourges was a. Prelate 
of as great learning and merit as any in Chriſtendom, 
but that /ome ſaid that he was too credulous, and not 
proper to be weighed in the balance of St. Michael, in 
ewhich be is ſaid to weigh good Chriſtians at the day of 


117) Ibid. page judgment (17). The Leaguers repreſented him as an 


3²⁰ Atheiſt (18). | 

Since we have mentioned his funeral oration upon 
Catharine de Medicis, let us obſerve that he made that 
Confeſſion Catbo= on the Duke of Alengon in 1584; © and becauſe 


page 87, & ſeq». *« when he pronounced that oration, which was no very 


edit. 1699- % conſiderable one, he often put his hand to his 
; „ beard, this Diſtich was written upon him (19) : 
(19) Fournal 257 
d Henri III, 


Aud timet & patulo promiſſam pectore barbam 
Inde 25, 1586, 6 Demulcet Bituri x, hoc Ciceronis habet (20).” 
(20) Se Marta, 5. e, * The Archbiſhop of Bourges reſembles Cicero in 
Pige 9 · lib. a· 4 the yy which he ſhews, and in ſtroking his long 
« beard.” | 2 
[G] The conſtancy, with which he applied himſelf to 
furmount the long difficulties, which he met with at the 
Court of Rome.) | do not pretend to ſay, that he op- 


poſed thoſe difficulties without ever yielding; I only 


mean, that having waited for a more favourabie time, 


in bis funeral | 


he renewed his purſuits till the affair was brought to a. 

concluſion. You will find a particular detail of all 

this in the following account which I borrow from 

Mr. Amelot de la Houſſaie (21). © In 1596 the (21) Amelot de 
„King wrote to the Pope in favour of Renaud de la Houiſſaie, Vie 
„ Beaune Archbiſhop of Bourges, in order that he 4% Cordinal 
«© might be tranſlated to the Archbiſhopric of Sens, 2%. ** 
« and 2 this gratis. (*) But the abſolution, FD 

* which that Prelate had given the King in the Church ;+ 

«« belonging to the Abbey of St. Dents, and the pro- * 1 
« poſition made to the Clergy in the Aſſembly of | 
Mantes of creating a Patriarch in France, had ren- 


« dered him odious to the Court of Rome, that the 


« Pope would not hear any mention of him. Our 
« Cardinal (then only Biſhop of Rennes) in vain re- 
“ preſented to the Pope, and Cardinal Aldobrandini, 
* that ſuch à refuſal or delay might at the long run be 


interpreted as made, merely becauſe that Archbiſhop 


bad taken the King's part, which would offend not 
ee only the King, but likewiſe all the Princes, Prelates, 
% Nobles, and Gentlemen, who had adhered to him; 
* and it would ſeem, as if bis Holineſi ftill retained in 
% memory faſt offences and rancours : that the ill re- 


% ports made to him were founded on nothing but that 


% Prelate's having ſerved the Catholic Religion and the 
* authority of the Holy See, by a horter and better way, 


© than thoſe had done, <vho under the notion of ſupport 


« ing them, would have ruined both, if their Counſels 
* had been followed. All this had no effect upon 
them, and the Pope excuſed his rigour by ſaying, 


that this affair would never paſs in the Conſiſto- 
« ry, and that the Cardinals would oppoſe it, and 


„take occaſion to think ill of the King himſelf. 


„(c) Things ſtood thus till the promotion of d'Oſſat, (+) Letter 95. 
Who, in obedience to the King's orders, began to 
.« proſecute the affair of the tranſlation of the Arch- 


« biſhop of Bourges in the þ days of his Cardinal. 

„ ſhip. (+) But the Pope Anſwered him in the ſame (10 In his Audi» 
„ tone, that if he propoſed the affair in the Conſiſtory, ence of the 19th 
* he would receive an affront, being certainly informed of March. 

« that ſome Cardinals would oppoſe it. And the Car- 

% dinal Nephew added, that it was not for the intereſt 


6; 4 the Archbilhop of Bourges, that his affair ſhould 
66 e 


Propoſed to the Confiftory : (] by which he inti- (4) Letter 178. 
-+6 mated, that things would be ſaid there, which for 
“ his reputation ought to be ſpared . . . The King 


ſeeing the extreme reluctance of the Pope to gratify 
« the Archbiſhop of Bourges, and that this obligation 
would coſt him more with the Pope than the thing 
was worth, reſolved at laſt to follow the prudent 
advice of the Cardinal of Florence . . . . (22) (22) Amelet, 


that though he had many reaſons to defire the diſpatch 2 ; 
*© of the Archbiſbopric of Sens in the perſon of the 7 3 3 : A * 


iſbop of Bourges; yet in compliance æuith the pleaſure 


, bis Holineſs, he had determined not to importune 
* him any more. (|) Thus the Pope was releaſed 

from that application, which was extremely diſa- 
greeable to him for the reaſons abovementioned, 
till the beginning of the embaſſy of Count de Be- 
* thune, who had orders to renew it at the end of 
«* three years. And Cardinal d' Oſſat laboured the 


(t) Letter 183 . 


point ſo vigorouſly in conjunction with him, that 


they obtained at laſt the tranſlation of the Archbiſhop 
„of Bourges to the Archbiſhopric of Sens, whic | 
„was expedited in the Conſiſtory April the 29th (se) Letters 3 10 
« 1602 (J.“ | | and 312. 


* 


a) Compiled by SAMSON, a Judge of the people of God. I mall not relate his & iſtory: it is 


r. Simon, Doc- 


tor of Divinity, KNOWN to every body, and it may be read in Moreri, and more fully ſtill in the Dicti- 


and printed at Onary of the Bible (a). 


I ſhall only remark one thing, which appears to me very ſingu- 


Lyons in 1693. | lar. Some are of opinion that by the words of Scripture which inform us that the Phi- 


liſtines 


4 


and ordered our new Cardinal (23) to tell the Pope, ibid. pag 27. 


(3) Chap. v. 12. ½ ſunt. But here is a paſſage of St. Jer 


lib. 2. num. 38. 


60 John Ulric 
- Wildius refutes 


SAN | 45 


liſtines made him grind, we ought to underſtand ſthat they made him lie with their 
wives [A], in order that they might have ſome of the race of ſo brave a man. The 
allegory, which la Mothe le Vayer has found in the actions of this hero, is much more 
ingenious than true. He thinks that they repreſent the Sceptical Philoſopher (6). 


65% See his Traite Sceptique fur n avoir pas le ſens commun, in the gth volume of his Works, pag. 286, & ſezq, 


[4] That they made bim bye with their wives.) 
Upon this ſuppoſition we ſhould find a new reſemblance 
between his hiſtory and that of Hercules, However 
that be, it is certain, that the Hebrew word, which 
ſignifies to grind, is ſometimes taken in an obſcene 
ſenſe, What the Geneva-Bible has tranſlated in the 


ti) Job xxxi. book of Job, Let my wife grind unto another (1), ſig- 


10. nifies according to the vulgate, Let ny wife become 
the concubine of another, ſcortum alterius fit uxor mea. 
But it will be ſaid, would Job ſay the fame thing 
twice together ? for it 1s plain, that the following 
words, let others bow down upon ber, & ſuper illam in- 
curventur alii, ſigniſies proſtitution. It is evident that 
incurvari ſignifies the ſame thing in this Place as in- 
(2) Pol inbue clinare in Plautus (2). This difficulty is nothing, for 
widem  omne 4 all the ancient writers, both ſacred and profane, fur- 
; gr anger niſh us with a thouſand inſtances of ſuch repetitions. 
"ako nj: cum li. Thefe-words of the Lamentations of Jeremiah (3) ac- 
berta tua, Plaut. cording to the Geneva verſion, they have taken young 
in Perſa, Act. 8. nen to grind, ſignify according to the vulgate, 2hey 
9 haue abuſed the young men leudly, adoleſcentibus impudice 
cited by 
Druſius, which will prove what I Want. In ſertio de- 


cimo commentariorum ſuper Feſaiam cap. 47. ad locum, 


Tolle molam, mole farinam, ita ſcribit (Hie- 


rony mus) quia ſequitur denuda turpitudinem tuam, 
etiam mola ab Ebræis figuraliter intelligitur: quod ſci- 
licet in morem ſcorti victorum libidini pateat. Illud- 
pag, m. 97. See que quod in Judicum libro de Samſon ſeribitur, ad 
#lſe Petri Petiti molam eum a Philiſtim eſſe damnatum, hoc ſignificare 


(4) Druſius, 
Queſt. Ebraicar- 


Miſcellan, Obſer- volunt, quod pro ſobole robuſtiſſimorum virorum hoc 


vat iones, lib. 3. in Allophylas mulieres facere fit compulſus (4). 1. e. 
Cad. 2. Pag; . 


* 152, t St. Jerom in his thirteenth Commentary upon their 


“ words in Iſaiah ch. xlvii, Take the mill, and grind 

« meal; writes thus; as theſe words, uncover thy na- 

* kedneſs, follow, the word mill is alſo underſtood figu- 

* ratively in the Hebrew ; namely becauſe it lies ex- 

e poſed to the luſt of the Conqueror like an harlot, And 

* that paſſage in the book of Fudges concerning Samſon, 

«© wwhere it is ſaid, that he was condemned by the Phi- 

&« liflines to grind in à mill, is underſlood by jome to 

6 ſignify, that be was obliged to lye with the flrange 

«© <vomen that he might propagate a ſtrange race of men.” 

Druſius obſerves (5), that molere in this obſcene ſenſe (5) Ci ſupra, 
ſignifies the action of the male; for which reaſon he 

makes a gloſs on theſe words of Job, Molere in hoc 

ſenſu wiris tribui ſolet. De lingua Latina loquor, in qua | 
notiſimum illud, alienas permolere uxores (6). Firſan 6) Theſe words 
apud Fobum paſſive ſumendum, molatur alteri, ab aliero, are Horace's, Sat. 
hoc ejt, ut ſenſus fit, molat alter uxorem meam. I think 2˙ lib. 1. ver. 33. 
they are in the right, who cannot perſuade themſelves, 

that the Philiſtines were {o good-natured as to puniſh 

in ſo agreeable a manner a man, who had been a 


. ſcourge to them, and whom they hated as a peſt, 


Such a puniſhment would not have been diſpleaſing to 
Samſon, for he was a great lover of the women; he 
would have been well kept, and treated like the aſſes 
of Aranjuez, or like a ſtallion : He would have had 
nothing to fear but the conſtraint. N 


Nulla eft tam facilis res, quin difficilis ſiet, | 
| Buam invitus facias (7). (7) Terent. 
| Heautontim Act. 


i. e. There is nothing ſo eaſy but it becomes diffi- ( Se. 6 _ | 


„ eult, when one does it unwillingly.“ 


SANCHES (FRANCIS) Profeſſor of Phyſic at Toulouſe, born at Braga in Por- 
tugal, was carried to Bourdeaux in his infancy by his father, who was a very learned 
Phyſician. He travelled in Italy, and ſtaid ſome time at Rome, whence returning to 
France he ſtudied at Montpellier, and received the degree of Doctor of Phyſic there at 
twenty four years of age. The religious wars obliging him to leave that city he went 


4) Extracted 
om Nicolas An- 


to Toulouſe, where he taught Philoſophy for five and twenty years, and Phyſic for eleven. 
He died aged above ſeventy years. His life is prefixed to his works (a) [4]. He was 


onto, Bibliothec, a great Sceptic, as I have obſerved in the remark, He is highly commended in the 


Snow Hiſpan. Patiniana (b), where we find that he was born of Fewi/h parents, and that he died at 
tom. I, Page | . 


363, 3” Toulouſe aged ſeventy years in 1632. 


[4] Hi life is prefixed to his wworks.] The author 


of this life, whoſe name is Raimond Delaſſus, had 
been his ſcholar. Moſt of Sanchez's writings relate 


to Phyſic ; they were printed at Toulouſe in 4to in 


1636 ; to which are added four Philoſophical treatiſes, 

which were reprinted in 12mo at Rotterdam in 1649. 

8 Here are the titles of them; 2uod nihil ſcitur. De 
{ 

I as Di vinatione per ſomnum ad Ariſtotelem. In Librum 


| guid ſeitur, main» Ariſtotelis Phyſiag nom icon Commentarius. De longitudine 
tained at Leiplic ( brewitate vitæ. The treatiſe Quod nihil ſcitur (1) 


in 1664. repreſents ingeniouſly and ſubtilly the vanity of what 


(a) In Bibliotb. 
Script. Societ. 


(5) Pag. 72, 73. 
Paris edit. 1701, 


we call ſciences, ſtudy, compoſition of books, &c. It 

had been publiſhed before the edition of all the wri- | 
tings of the author; for I learn from Barthius, that (2) Barthius in 
there were reprinted in Germany in 1618 two diſſer- Stattum, tom. 1. 
tations, one of Maturin Simonius an Italian Doctor Fg. 447. 

de Litteris pereuntibus, the other of Francis Sanches a (3) Delaſſus in 
Spaniſh Doctor, Quod nihil ſcia tur (2). Sanches under- % Vita, apud 
ſtood Geometry, and propoſed object ions to Clavius, . e 
which he pretends that Jeſuit had not thoroughly ng Wye 


Hiſpan. tom. Is 
anſwered (3). pag. 363. 


SANCHEZ (THOMAS) a Spaniſh Jeſuit, born at Corduba in the year 1551, en- 


Jeſs, pag. 436. tered into the Society of the Jeſuits in 1567. The auſterity of his life, his ſobriety, his | 
% Incadem Bib- macerations, his application to ſtudy, his chaſtity, are prodigies, if what Alegambe (a) (4) Alegambe & 


liotb. pag. 767. 


be) See there. and Southwell (5) relate be true. He died at Granada May the 19th 1610, and was in- Seu, 316%, 


mark IC] citati- terred there (c) magnificently (d). His learning is unqueſt ionable; he gave public proofs 


on (1). 


[4] In the great volume, which was frinted at Genoa 
in 1592.) He treats amply of what relates to matri- 
mony. It is ſaid, that Clement VIII declared, that 
no writer had ever examined with more diligence, or 
explained with more accuracy, the controverſies rela- 
ting to that Sacrament. Yehementer admiratus eſt ſub- 
tile hominis acumen, peracre judicium, raram per ſpicuita- 


Vol. IX, 


» 


of it in the great volume which was printed at Genoa in 1592 [4], and in four volumes 7%: 


Script. Seciet. 
Feſu, page 436 & 


In 


tem, ſingularem & exguiſitam in rebus indagandis foler- 
tiam, in tradendis facillimam methodum, in evolvendis 
citandiſque Auctoribus exadtiſſimum & plane indefeſſum_ 
fludium; ſerioque pronunciavit, nullum unguam Scriptorem 
extitifſe, qui dubias de Matrimonis controverſias uberitts 
& accuratius enodaſſet (1). i. e. He greatly admired 
« the valt acuteneſs of this writer, his profound judg- 


ment 
M 


* 


(1) Nat. Sotuel, 
Hiblicth, Script. 
Societat. page 767. 
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(e) See the paſ- 
ſage of Petrus 
Aarelianus in 
the beginning of 
the remark [B]. 


«© ment, his uncommon penetration, his peculiar and 
« exquifite diligence in the examination of things, 
his eaſy method in delivering them, his accurate 
and indefatigable pains in turning over and citing 
of authors; and he ſolemnly declared, that there 
« never was any writer, who unravelled the contro- 
verſies relating to Matrimony more fully and exact- 
« ly.“ Among all theſe great encomiums none does him 
more honour, than that of his accuracy in his citations. 
This is a much more uncommon qualification than is 
imagined; and I am extremely pleaſed that Don Ni- 
cholas Antonio is of the ſame opinion: Celebratur (ne 
id tactai quod minime vulgare oft ) inter alias dotes 
Theme diligentia guædam fingulatis in allegandis fideliter 
(2) Nicol. Anto- ſeriptoribiis quorum teſtimoniis utitur (2). Several perſons 
nius, Biblith. have abridged this large work de Matrimonio; ſome of 
Scriptor, Hiſpan. them by difpoſing the ſubjects in an alphabetical order 
tor. 2 pag. 252. (3), others by obſerving the author's method. The other 
volumes of our Sanchez contain, either an explication 
of the ptecepts of the Decalogue, or of the Monaſtic 
vows, br ſeveral queſtions of law. | 
[LB] It has been bitterly complained of. | Here fol- 
lows a paſſage of the Abbot of Saint-Cyran. Si de 
uberrima & ſubtiliſima ſpurcitiarum omnig enarum ven- 
tilatione agitur, nemo unguam eam laudem Thome San- 
chez eripiet, quin omnium primus Sacramentum matri- 
monii cum tanta cogitationum ſermoniſque licentia, ima- 
ginatione potius quam judicio duct, verſarit, quantam 
ante ipſum Eccleſia ab initio Chriftiani nominis nec vi- 
(4) Petrus Au- derat, nec audierat (4). i. e.“ If the queſtion be 
relive, in Vindi- «© concerning a copious and exact diſcuſſion of all kinds 
cis Cenſurg. « of uncleanneſs, no body will ever rob Thomas 
| Sanchez of this honour, that he was the firſt, who 
treated of the Sacrament of Matrimony with ſo 
great a licentiouſneſs of ſentiment and expreſſion, 
« being guided by his imagination rather than by his 
« judgment, as was never ſeen or heard of before in 
« the Church from the riſe of Chriſtianity.” Let us 
cite after this the words of a Proteſtant Miniſter, 
«© Perhaps you have heard of a large volume written 
„ by Thomas Sanchez de Matrimonio. You cannot 
be 50 into a Bookſeller's ſhop at Antwerp or Liege, 
« but you will read this title in great letters. This 
„book is the work of a Jeſuit, in which all the caſes 
* of conſcience concerning marriage are treated. It 
contains more obſcenities than all the moſt ſcanda- 
lous books in the Italian language. See how the 
| „ Clergy of France ſpeak of it by one of their mem- 
(* Petras Aurel. «© bers. That prodigious volume (“% de Matrimonio 
Vindic, Cenuræ « contains à very ſabtile examination of all the impuri- 
; ſs „ ties imaginable; it is a fink, which includes horrible 
& things, which are not to be mentioned. It is juſtly 
„ fliled a ſcandalous ivork, æuritten with an enormous 


(3) I have an 
Abridę ment in an 
alphabetical order 
by Emannel Lau- 
rent Soares, a 
Prieſt at Liſbon, 
printed in 1621 
in 12mo, 


* curioſity, horrible and odiens on account of the diligence 


«© and accuracy which run through it, in penetrating 
into things monſtrous, obſcene, ſcandalous, and diabolical. 
«© It is impoſſible to conceive how an author could have fo 
« far renounced all ſhame as to write ſuch a book, ſince a 
« perſon now, who has not loft all modeſiy, would be terri- 
« bly ſhocked in reading it. The reſt of the cenſure is 
«« ſtill ſtranger; but I ſuffer too much in tranſlating. 
„„It is not an old cenſure, for it was made but in 
« 1632 (5).” I believe, that it is wrong to aſcribe 
this cenſure to the Clergy of France; for that Aſſem- 
bly did not appoint Petrus Aurelius to examine that 
work, and to paſs a judgment on it in their name, 
J own, that they approved of the writings of Petrus 
Aurelius; but notwithſtanding this it is not a very ac- 
curate way of expreſſing one's ſelf to affirm, that they 
declared by, one of their members all that is to be 
found in thoſe writings. Mr. Rivet is content with 
aſcribing this cenſure to the Sorbonne ; and even this is 
not exact, for upon pretence that this body of Divines 
gave their approbation to a book, in which a certain 
work is ſeverely treated, it cannot be ſaid that the 
Sorbonne cenſured that work. We do not ſay this, 
but when that body proceeds in their uſual forms a- 
gainſt a book, and qualifies the propoſitions of it. I 


4 


(5) Jurieu, Apo- 
bogie pour les Re- 

formateurs, chap. 
9. pag. 150. edit. 
in 4to- 


lix ſcientia, quæ omne 


SAN 


in fol. printed after his death, It were to be wiſhed that the work 
and afterwards in ſeveral other Cities, had given as great proof of 
as of his wit and learning; for his raſhneſs in explaining an incredible multitude 
of obſcene and horrible queſtions is capable of producing great diſorders. 
has been bitterly complained of [B]; and all that 


proved at Genoa, 
is judgment (e) 


It 
has been ſaid in his juſtification 
is 


do not think, that they ever "proceeded thus againſt 
Sanchez's volume; and if they had done ſo, I can- 
not believe that Theophilus Raynaud would have ven- 
tured to have denied it, as he has done in theſe words 
(6) : Yolo per hanc occafionem non filere, quam iniqu? (6 ) Theophil, 
ac tmalign?. . . . . . Thomas Sanches laceratus fit à %, Ty 2. 
quibuſdam fori rabulis (7), quorum vitæ ſpurcitias, & bris, num. $5, 
fidem heteroclitam, alii jam pridem prodiderunt. Sed & pag. 53. 
heretici . . . magno hic eh concitantur, quad recens 
admodum petulanter fecit Ludimagiſter Bernenſis Chriſto- 
phoras Luthardus, ad parallelum Calvini cum priſcis he- 


reticis Simonianis : ſpurciloquia ſua in Sanchem MEN- 


(7) In his Ho- 
Plotbeca, p. 362, 
he ſpeaks thus: 


DACITER affingens Academiæ Parifienſi. i. e. I am 4 — 

„ unwilling to paſs over in filence on this occafion, 79bulis ſpurcus 
«© how unjuſtly and maliciouſly. . . . . Thomas 2e, quod in 
« Sanchez has been flandered by ſome petty-foggers, 2 1 
% whoſe ſcandalous life and erroneous faith have been num gui ef de de- 


long ago repreſented by others. But the Heretics 5e corjugali in- 
&« likewiſe . . . are here inflamed with great zeal, as Hecerit ſpurciriie, 
« Chriſtopher Luthardus, a Schoolmaſter of Bern, has e 3 
lately done with prodigious impudence, upon occa- 43 but fell ſaſe 
« fion of the parallel between Calvin and the ancient & werecundie 

* Simoniac Heretics ; FALSELY imputing his groſs contrucidatione, 
<« abuſes of Sanchez to the Univerſity of Paris.” How- vi 2! points 
ever that be; let us quote the Miniſter, who has not | | 
expreſſed himſelf exactly (8) : Hic omittere non debeo & (8) Andr. Rives 
lectori meo invidere, laude digniſſimam Sor bonæ Pariſſen- tus, Explicat. 
fis Cenſuram in librum Thome Sanchez prout ea habetur Cs _ 
in vindiciis Cenſuræ à doforibus Sorbonicis approbatis, & col. 2, MIR 
a Petro Aurelio editis, pag. 5 17. & ſeqgq. De illo opere | 
Matrimoniali, inguiunt, dicere ſpeciatim poſſumus, eſſt 

opus non gloriandum ſed pudendum ; tam immani curio- 

ſitate, tam invisa in rebus ſpurciſſimis & infandis ſaga- 

citate horrendum, ut mirum fit pudoris alicujus homi- 

nem ea fine rubore ſeripſiſſe, quæ quivis modeſtioris 

ingenii vix fine rubore legat. Portenta iſta ſunt, non 

ſcripta ; animorum inſidiæ, non mentium ſubſidia, in- 

centiva libidinum, ſchola flagitiorum, non honeſtz diſ- 

ciplinz, non ſcientiæ Chriſtianæ inſtrumenta. Inſc- 

perdere, paucos juvare nata 

eſt, Quæ circa ſordes & ſterquilinia volvenda & revol- 

venda volutatur, ut ejus doctorem jure cum ſcarabza 

conferas, vel cum iis qui latrinariam factitant. i. e. 

« Here I ought not, in juſtice to my reader, to omit 


the laudable cenſure of the Univerſity of Paris a- 


«© gainſt Thomas Sanchez's book in the Vindication of 
* the cenſure approved of by the Doctors of Sorbonne, 
and publiſhed by Petrus Aurelius, p. 517. & /egg. 
They write thus: Concerning that treatiſe upon ma- 


66 


% trimony, we may ſay in particular, that it is a work 


not to be boaſted of, but to be aſhamed of; and is 
“ (a ſhocking on account of its enormous curioſity and 
„ horrid penetration into the moſt obſcene and mon- 
« ſtrous ſubjects, that it is ſurprizing, that a man of 
the leaſt modeſty could write without bluſhing 
«« |thoſe things, which any perſon of more modeſty 
«« can ſcarce read without bluſhing. Theſe are mon- 
„ filers, not writings ; ſnares of the ſoul, not helps 
* to the mind, incentives to luſt, ſchools of vice, not 
* the inſtruments of honeſt inſtruction and Chriſtian 
«© knowledge. An unhappy ſcience, invented for the 
« deſtruction of all, and the aſſiſtance of few ; and 
employed in turning up filth and dunghills ; fo 
that the profeſſor of it may be juſtly compared to a 
„ beetle, or to thoſe who clean houſes of office.” 

{ (=) Before the Abbot of St. Cyran, complaints had 
been made of Sanchez's book. Here follows upon 
this ſubject a very curious paſſage of an author who is 
not much known. ** He that would know the maſter- 
„ ſhip and doctorſhip [of whoredom] and how far 
* that ſin is carried, let him read Sanchez's treatiſe 
% De Matrimonio, who has endeavoured not ſo much to 
comment upon as to ſurpaſs, not ſo much to reprove as 
*© repreſent the laſcivious follies of Aretin, though he 
was a man of the greateſt experience that way, and 
* as it were the Dean of the Wits of that Faculty. 

But he had not gone ſuch great lengths, nor entered 
upon ſo many dialogues in order to exhibit the mon- 
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(5) See the laſt 
citation of the 
text of this arti- 
cle, 


is weak C]; and yet there are ſome Caſuiſts who continue publiſhing daily impurities 
of that kind H. They have done this for a long time; and it is a Sd King to 


{f) See the Cenſure of a book of Amadeus Guimenius by the Sorbonne February the 3d 1665. They condemn there ſevei 
poſitions which are only marked by the firſt words, and which were not thought proper to K e ine French, D 


offending chaſte ears. 


« ſtrous things ſaid in confeſſion, as Sanchez had done, 
« who in this point exceeds all others. He inſtructs 


c his reader in all the poſtures proper for ſtallions in 


« the ſtews, which is ſhocking to think of. The La- 


dies often abandon the amours of Ronſard and Ama- 


« dis, and take in hand the Sum of Benedicti the Fran- 
« ciſcan (*); and in truth we ſee the exceſſes of luſt 
«© better repreſented in ſuch writers, than in Rabelais 
% or any where elſe. How odd it ſeems, that theſe 


«© men, who would have us think them mines of chaſ- 


« tity, and inexhauſtible ſprings of modeſty, ſhould 


« notwithſtanding vomit up ſuch ill humours, ſuch an 


4% Iliad of impurities ? But in good truth is it the buſi- 
4 neſs of Prieſts to thruſt their noſes within the cur- 
« tains of marriage, or to turn Secretaries to the af- 
« fairs of a Brothel? They turn their thoughts upon 
< theſe ſubjects with ſo unbridled a frenzy, that there 
is nothing ſo ſubtle ; they invent caſes, which are 
« rather metaphyſically than morally poſſible. The 
<« utmoſt power of the moſt inflamed laſciviouſneſs can- 
not go ſo far. You ſee there ſuch inventions of ob- 


* 
* 


* ſcenity, as all the pillars of the ſtews could never 


« have diſcovered : thoſe, who have any inclination 
to ſet up a ſhop with them, will find enough to gain 
« a livelihood, and ruin their ſouls. The writings of 
« the Pagans never proſecuted this abominable ſubject 
« ſo licentiouſly, as theſe fine architects and managers 
<« of luſt: they have extended its limits after an extra- 
« yagant manner, and gained many pupils, who ſtu- 
« died under them. They have rendered the prac- 


* tice of it agreeable, chalked out new poſtures, and 


inriched the ſubje& with pictures Cynically invented 


4 and moſt ſhamefully publiſhed. Venus never re- 


« ceived greater honour from any than from their 


* ſcience. The treatiſe of Sanchez is a true library of 


« Venus: ſuch writings have made or will make more 
« ſcholars of lewdneſs, than all the penitentiary of 
4% Rome has made or will make to chaſtity. They 
4% are much fitter to teach than to diſſuade from vice; 
„ though all the other books upon whoredom were 
« deſtroy' d, theſe would be more than ſufficient to re- 


« yive it. In them are contained the forms, formali- 
« ties, materialities, categories, tranſcendencies, in- 


« tirely new. Carnality and unnatural luſt are deſ- 
% cribed there in their proper dimenſions. If Horace 


« or Martial were to come again into the world, they telling us, that his mind and imagination were full of virginitatis can- 


would write fine odes and epigrams upon thoſe ope- 


©. rators, who have been deſirous of caſtrating them. 


(F) Franc 
Archer de la 


vrai Egliſe, pag. 
266, 267, 268. 


In five hundred Martials or Homers there is not ſo 
% much room for caftration, as in one page of this laſt 


„Writer (T).“ 


For the reſt, if a book ſo dangerous was not cen- 
ſured either by the Aſſembly of the Clergy of France, 
as Mr. Jurieu ſays, or by the Sorbonne, as Mr. Rivet 


pretends; it was at leaſt prohibited by a famous Ma- 


giſtrate; and this was a very great honour to him. 


This appears from the following words: Thomas San- 


 ewriters of that claſs. . 
the Preſident le Fay, when he was Lieutenant Civil at 


(1) Ibid. pags 
867, 868. 


chez, has not failed in this point (in filling the caſes of 
conſcience with an infinite number of deteſtable impuri- 
ties ;) for be has fo fluffed his book de Matrimonio that 
be is remarkable upon a Carnival ſubje# above all other 
. « . One of the worthy acts of 


Paris, was making a ſearch after this book, and pro- 


hibiting the Bookſellers of Paris to ſell it under pain of 


death (T). Theſe words, as well as this paſſage which 
precedes them, are extracted from a work which 1s 
very ſcarce, entitled Le Franc- Archer de la wraye Egliſe 


contre les Abus & Enormitez de la fauſſe, written by 


Anthony Fuſi, and printed in 1619 in 8vo. 

[C] A4 that has been ſaid in his juſtification is 
weak, The cenſurers of this writer may pretend two 
things; one is, that he could not ſpread upon the pa- 

r ſo large a detail of obſcenities without being him- 
{elf unchaſte. Extant inter alia nonnullorum Feſuita- 
rum de his argumentis ſcripta, in guibus explicantur ta- 
lia, que wix diabolus ipſe, ſtudium omne adbibendo, 
ſuggerere poſſet : ubi non ſolum genera, ſpecies, ſed 


modes omnes, objecta, ſubjecta, circumſtantias, ita 


— 


ſee, 


minutatim examinant, ut nemo ſanus ea proſecta fuiſſe 
Judicet a mente purã & caſtd. Inter quos eminet Mo- 
mas Sanchez Hiſpanus Feſuita, in prolixo tractatu de | 
matrimonio (9). i. e. © There are extant among (9) 14m Re- 
cc others the writings of ſome Jeſuits upon theſe ſub- = ibid. wo 
jects, in which ſuch things are explained, as ſcarce ; 

the Devil himſelf, with his utmoſt imagination, 

could ſuggeſt ; and in theſe books they inquire into 

not only the ſeveral kinds, and ſpecies, but alſo all the 

ways, objects, ſubjects, and circumſtances, ſo mi- 

nutely, that no man in his ſenſes can think theſe 

things proceeded from a pure and chaſte mind. 

Among theſe writers, one of the moſt eminent is 

Thomas Sanchez, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, in his large vo- 
e lume de Matrimonio. The other thing is, that he 

could not communicate to the public the knowledge of 

ſo many monſtrous irregularities, without doing a great 

prejudice to morality ; it being certain that many per- 

ſons are led to commit theſe abominations, when they 

know that they are practiſed. A man therefore, who 

is prudent, and has a zeal for the ſalvation of his 

neighbour, ought carefully to avoid diſcovering the in- 

ſtances of lewdneſs revealed{to him in confeſſion ; for he 

muſt be aſſured, that thoſe who are ignorant of the 

matter, will much eaſier abſtain from ir, than thoſe 

who know the enormity and turpitude of it. 

Upon the firſt head of theſe two accuſations, San- 

chez's friends anſwer, that he was a man of admirable _ 

virtue and perfect chaſtity. His unſpotted virginity, 

ſay they, accompanied him to his grave ; and the day 

that he was interred every body crowded either to kiſs 

or touch with their roſary his dead body, which was 
covered with flowers and ſhone with virgin beauty (10). (10) Homo vite 
Ad communis parentis funus ( fic eum wocabant ) advenit Purlſimæ innocen- 
Illuftriſſimus Archiepiſcopus, graviſſimuſque Senatus Re. —_— ares 
gius : confluxere ſacrorum Ordinum viri Religioft ; urbis Sar . 
uni wer ſa Nobilitas, & promi ſcuæ plebis innumera multi- minatæ . 
tudo, qui defuncti corpus floribus conſperſum, & eximid Caſtimoniæ tan- 
2 ſpecie ac wirginali nitore micans certatim cona- im dect, ut vire 
antur vel roſariis contingere, vel oſculis ſuppliciter we- ny —_ 
nerari (11). They refer us to ſome authors, who Sotuel, Bibliorb. 
have extolled the purity of his life. Ejus innocentiam Script. Societat. 
& witam puriſimam exbibent Crombetius I. 2. de fludia J d, bag. 252. 
ber fect. cap. 12. & Joannes Bourgbeſius I. cui titulus eſt pA _ 


Societas Jesu, Deiparæ ſacra cap. 20 (12). This is won — | 


impure ideas, though his heart aud body were not in- 4e nitentem, ut 


fected by the contagion. Many perſons are perſuaded graves ſcr'ptores 


that this is not leſs difficult than tro be as the Hebrew r 
children were in the furnace of Babylon without being "i & — Lim. 
burnt. But after all it would not be impoſſible, that 7, pag. 57. 
the horror, which might be conceived againſt theſe (12) Sotuel, ibid 
execrable abuſes of marriage, and the deſire of correct- DO 
ing them, might preſerve the innocence of an author, (12) Theophil. 
who ſhould wallow in this filth : of an author, I ſay, Raynaud. Heplo- 
whoſe age, temperament, and education would be ca, Sect. 2. 
ſtrong preſervatives againſt the pollutions of the fleſh, Serie 3: cap. 20. 
There is reaſon to believe, that the authors, who *** $5: 
amuſe themſelves too much in explaining the Priapeia, 

and the obſcene paſſages of Catullus and Martial, are 

not very chaſte ; and it is but too certain, that there 

have been commentators, who have dwelt on theſe ſub- 

jets, and exhauſted them with prodigious curioſity, 

for no other reaion, but becauſe they were men of 

very looſe morals. However we ought not to make 

this a general rule; for the deſire of ſhewing a great 

extent of reading and uncommon learning, is very ca- 

pable of engaging a man of polite literature in a com- 

mentary upon the Poets abovementioned. The firſt 

reading of their poems is a ſtrong attack upon virtue, 

eſpecially in young people; by degrees they grow 

hardened to it; and there are ſome critics, who af. 

ter having read over Catullus and Martial ſeveral 

times, with a view either to ſeek light into ſome old 

cuſtom, or to illuſtrate them with a commentary, are no 

more moved by their obſcenities, than if they read an 

aphoriſm of Hippocrates, Theſe critics are in the 

ſame caſe with Phyſicians and Chirurgeons, who b 

being uſed to handle ulcers, and to bear ill ſmells, are 


not 


— 
— 


173) See the ar- 

ticle of ALB ER- 

_ TUS, remark 
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(14) Tn 


Raynaud. Hoplo- 
theca, ibid, F 28» 
362. 


SAN 


/ 
/ 


ſee, that the courtiers, who had ſtuffed their memoirs with all manner of ſtories of that 


kind, cited as a repertory the Summa Benedicti, who is a Franciſcan Doctor, and 
&« wrote very well of all kinds of fin, and ſhews that he had ſeen and read a great 


not the leaſt incommoded by them. God grant that 
Confeſſors and Caſuiſts, whoſe ears are the common- 
ſewers of all the impurities of human life, may be able 
to boaſt of being hardened in that manner. There 
are but too many undoubtedly, who never come to this, 


and whoſe virtue is ſhipwrecked by hearing the irregu- 


larities of thoſe who confeſs to them. But this is no 
conſequence againſt any particular perſon ; and there- 
fore we ſhould be extremely raſh, it we were to affirm, 
that Thomas Sanchez was not maſter of that inſenſibi- 
lity ; and that he was tainted with the ſhocking filth, 
which was ſtirred with ſo much application: and aſter 
all he has an excuſe, which the chaſteſt commentators 
of the Cataleta have not; for he may alledge, that 
he put his hand to this filth, merely with a view to en- 


deavour to clear the world of it. Thus they attempt 


to anſwer the ſecond accuſation, which is much more 
embarraſſing than the firſt. 5 

I have mentioned in another place (13), what is 
urged to juſtiſy Albertus Magnus, who was in the 
ſame caſe. His friends pretend that it is neceſſary that 
there ſhould be books, in which Confeſſors may be 
ſupplied with the neceſſary inſtructions againſt the diſ- 
orders revealed to them; and that therefore a great 


Doctor as he was ought to write upon the ſubject, The 


. obſcene queſtions, and enormous inſtances of lewdneſs, 


which he examines ſo exactly, are, it is ſaid, of great 
ſervice to the directors of conſcience. We ought not 


| therefore to be ſcandalized : would any body take it 


ill that a Phyſician for the good of his patients ſtirred 
their excrements? This conſideration determined the 
Jeſuits not to retrench in Sanchez's book the obſcenities 
complained of. One of them obſerves, among other 


things, that being to judge of one of the moſt im- 
pure ſubjects, which can be met with, he could never 


have reſolved the unſurmountable difficulties, that of- 
ferred themſelves, if he had not had the ſolutions of 
our author. Fuiſſe autem eam de Matrimonio ſcriptio- 
nem neceſſariam, audire memini ex homine & probato- 
rum morum ſeweritate, & eruditione clariſſimo, P. Vale- 
rio Reginaido. Is cim in quadam Provinciali Congrega- 
tione, à nonnullis meticuloſis propoſitum eſſet ut opus Pa- 
tris Thome Sanchex de Matrimonio truncaretur ea tradta- 


| tione, eujus feetor toties pro tribunalibus @ malewolis 
Cauſidicis extra cauſam ingeſtus erat; graviter conteſta- 


tus eſt, mihil eſſe in eo opere conſcientiarum duntaxat ar- 
bitris conſcripto, quod offenſionem merit) moveret. Cum 
non modo apud Furiſperitos, ( Tiraquellum preſertim in 
legibus Connubialibus, ) tetriora abſque neceſſitate ad me- 
rum curiofitatis pabulum legantur, ſed etiam apud alios 
de Matrimonis Scriptores, nec non apud ſummiſtas eadem 
occurrant; quæ omnia Iybitinæ addicere, & impoſſibile 
& damnoſum foret. Apud Sanchem certe, quod maxime 
ſpurcum ac wel ledtu fadum wideri poterat, fibi ali- 
quando ad dijudicandum fuiſſe propoſitum ; & niſi ex eo 


Autore enodationem habuiſſet, ſalebras fibi inexpedibiles 


fuiſſe futuras. Ttaque non plus offendi quemquam debere, 
ea feetidorum dubiorum tratatione ad directionem pœniten- 
tium neceſſaria, quam ſuccenſeamus, cum Medici olida ejec- 
tamenta in ægri bonum & curationem emovent (14). The 
Abbot of St. Cyran, under the name of Petrus Aurelius, 


had refuted this reaſon beforehand. He maintains that 


this work is capable of doing a great deal of harm, 
and but little good. By repreſenting to the public 
view an infinite number of ſhocking lewdneſſes com- 
mitted in the marriage-bed, pious ſouls are ſcandalized, 
the curioſity of ſome, and the luſt of others are ex- 
cited, &c. But if the Directors of Conſcience are 
obliged to give their judgment of ſuch and ſuch 


facts, it is better to have recourſe to the living voice of 


Divines than to a public book, wherein it is difficult 
to meet with the caſe in queſtion in all the ſame cir- 
cumſtances. It muſt be owned that this remark is a 
very ſolid one. The Roman Catholics are greatly in 
the wrong not to imitate thoſe ſects of the antient Phi- 
loſophers, among whom their whole ſyſtem was never 
taught in writing, part of it being reſerved to be taught 
vivg voce to their favourite diſciples. This was pre- 
ſerved only by tradition. The Pope ſhould have for- 
bid the Caſuiſls to print any thing about the caſes of 
lewdneſs; he ſhould have taken care, that the in- 


4 


&« deal. 


ſtruction of Conſeſſors, with regard both to queſtions 
and penance upon that grand article, 1 com- 
municated to one another privately, or at leaſt in ma- 
nuſcript under the ſeal of ſecreſy. Let us quote Pe- 
trus Aurelius. Modeſtiores fuerunt ſemper Ecclefiaſtici 
tratatorts. . . . Nec tanti fecerunt ancipitem iſtam & 
periculoſam conjugalium arcanorum flagitiorum piaculo- 
rumque ſcientiam. Maluerunt iſta neſciri q paucis, 
quorum forte intereſſit, quam ſciri a plurimis ad peſti- 
lentiſſime curiefitatis illecebram, ad cupiditatum fomitem, 
ad publicum dedecus, dum promiſcue, maximis volumini- 
bus, ante ora omnium propoſitis, explicantur. Nam & 
rar uſu venit ut talium nefandorum cognitione fit opus; 
& cam uſu venit, tutius viri probi, Ecclefiaſticarum re- 
rum peritiores conſuluntur, qui iſta ex aquo & bono, 
& ex Eccleſiaſticæ diſcipline comparatione dijudicent, 
quam ex libro quopiam publice noxio aut periculoſo,. 
ubi aliguid generatim tantùm, aut obſcure, aut d præ- 
ſenti negotio remote, ut fere accidit, ſcriptum fit, que- 
ftionis fortaſie diverſiſſime expoſitio privato cujuſque ju- 
ditio repetatur. Atque ita hafenus obſervarat Eccleſia, 
donec Thomas Sanchez ſuperiorum ſeculorum caſtiorem mo- 
deſtioremque conſuetudinem ſpernens, prodigigſo volumine, 
welut C LOA CA ingenti, fanda infandaque convol- IR 
vit (15). | | (15) Petrus Au- 
The other reaſons of Theophilus Raynaud are no . 
better. He quotes (16) long paſſages from St. Chry- Rivetum, 3755 
ſoſtom, which prove that this Father of the Church tom. 3. p. 1400, 
has repreſented in a ſtrong and lively manner the ſcan- col. 1. 
dalous impurities of that age. He ſhews (17), that 
St. Epiphanius has deſcribed, in the ſame manner, the (16) Theophil. 


obſcenities of the Gnoſtics; and that St. Cyril took NYnaud. Haple- 


the ſame liberty in deſcribing thoſe of the Manicheans. See 3. 03% 10. 


He maintains, that Hincmar, in a treatiſe upon the pag. 362, 363. 

divorce of Lotharius and Telberga, has written more 

obſcenely than Thomas Sanchez (18). He fays, that (17) Ibid. page 

the excuſes, which St. Chryſoſtom, St. Epiphanius, 

St. Cyril, and Hincmar made to. their auditors or (13) Coafus of 

readers, may ſerve as an apology for his fellow Je- Yu gy ach was 

ſuit. He mentions what Raul de Flavigni has obſerved 9 

againſt the falſe delicacy of thoſe, who cenſure the ob- piam apud San- 

ſcene expreſſions made uſe of by Moſes in the Leviti- chem legantur, 

cus (19). But it is ſo eaſy to perceive the difference Theophyl. Ray- 

between theſe examples and the condu of the Spaniſh my Fo mg 4 
x | # 5 n „pag. 

writer, that I ſhall not amuſe myſelf in ſhewing the 53. See alf) his 

weakneſs and inſignificancy of this parallel. Every Heplotheca, page 

one readily ſees, that the ſame things, which are al- 363. 

lowed thole, who know a fact manifeſted by the re- 

ſearches of Hiſtorians, or the proceedings of a Court (79) Idem, Ho- 

of Judicature, ought to be forbid thoſe, who know it f —_ Fl 

only by means of auricular confeſſion. The antient Libris page 56. 

Fathers had a right to repreſent the execrable irregu- 

larities of heretics. Hincmar might compoſe a rela- 

tion concerning the prodigpoully impure conduct of a 

Queen, who was divorced ; and when once vice is at- 

teſted either by hiſtory or verbal proceſs, authors have 

a right to mention it, if it comes in their way ; but 

with regard to vices, which are only diſcovered to 

Confeſſors, another method ſhould be taken. I omit what 

many people would not fail to ſay, that there is no 

famous Preacher now, who would venture to take the 

ſame liberty in that point, which St. Chryſoſtom and 

St. Cyril have done; and that if any writer of the 

primitive Church ought to be imitated in that reſpect, 

it is Salvian, from whom 'Theophilus Raynaud cites 

theſe excellent words. Quæ quidem omnia tam flagi- 

tioſa ſunt, ut etiam explicare ea quiſpiam atque elogui 

falvo pudore non valeat. Quis enim integro verecundiæ 

flatu, dicere queat illas wocum ac verborum obſceenitates, 

illas motuum turpitudines, illas geſtuum feeditate: ? que 

quanti fint criminis, vel hinc intelligi poteſt, quod & re- 

lationem ſui interdicunt. Nonnulla quippe etiam maxima 

ſcelera, incolumi honeſtate referentis, & nominari & ar- 

gui poſſunt, ut homicidium, latrocinium, adulterium, ſa- 

crilegium, ceteraque in hunc modum : ſole theatrorum 

impuritates ſunt, que honefle non poſſunt vel accuſari: 

ita nova in coarguendd earum turpitudinum probrofitate 

res evenit arguenti: ut cam abſque dubio boneftus fit qui (29) Salvianus, 

accuſare ea velit, honeflate tamen integra, ea loqui & od J ner a, 

accuſare non poſſet (20). i. e. All which things are — eg 

« fo ſcandalous, that no perſon can explain or repre- 


" ſent 


\ 


e deal (C). This work of Benedicti has been tranſlated into French, and publiſhed in 


that language at Lyons in 1584 (ö), and at Paris in 1602, which might as well harre 
p(x), Broptome, Danes Gcli, tom, 1. page m. 7+ See alſo pag: 163. eo) Du Verdier Van Pitts, Bulle. 
% We A 


« ſent them conſiſtently with modeſty. For who, 
« without offering violence to modeſty, can relate thoſe 
„ obſcene expreſſions, and lewd motions and geſtures ? 
% For how criminal they are appears even from hence, 
« that they cannot be decently told. For even ſome 
«* of the greateſt crimes may be mentioned and cen- 
« ſured, withoat any diſgrace to the relater ; as ho- 


that nature: but the impurities of the theatres are 
the only ones which cannot modeſtly be expoſed and 
reprehended. Thus a new circumſtance ariſes to 
| him, who cenſures thoſe infamous practices, that 
(af) Arply here «© though he be undoubtedly a modeſt man, who 


words of „ would cenſure them, yet he cannot repreſent or cen- 
22 * ſare them without blemiſhing his modeſty.” Such 


Anthony, Tu e is the opinion concerning the impurities of the thea- 
liberior quod ea in tre; a man muſt have honour and modeſty to condemn 
* — 7 them; but he muſt be impudent to deſcribe them (21). 
OT „en This is the model, which Sanchez and ſeveral other 
bs 1. 6 Caſuiſts ought to have copied. I ſay, ſeveral others; 

% You are the for he is neither the firſt nor the laſt, who has written 
more free, be- in that manner (22). See Mr. Jurieu in his Apologie 
2 _ 2 pour les Reformateurs, in the chapter abovecited. Let 
« jack L as us conclude, that it is a thing very blameable and very 
« cannot be men- deplorable, that there ſhould be ſo many books of that 
_ © tioned by a nature; but it is infinitely more deplorable, that the 
4 roy Forte obſcenities contained in them ſhould be ſo many real 
ot has Crimes. The ſchoolmen have taken ſuch pleaſure in 
dern made of ſubtilifing, that even upon points of morality, they 
them in the Ca- have diſcuſſed very uſeleſs queſtions, and caſes which 
bale Chimerique, never happen; and you ſee every moment the Caſuiſts 
2328 of the giſtinguiſſn between practice and theory, and propoſe 
; metaphyſical and imaginary caſes. This was probably 

(22) Ita faftum one of the reaſons, why Mr. Rivet thought, that the 
—_— pf ſcandalous things, which are to be read in Sanchez, 
enn & quampluri- were invented by him; on which account being at 
mm, ut mirum fit Aix la Chapelle with a Jeſuit, he told him that he 
benc æſtum effer- could not but be ſurprized, that a man, who had taken 


Buifſe in unum 22 pt dr 
e Rey- $707 of continence, could ſuppoſe abominations, 


naud. Hoplocbec a, 


page 364. ed the Jeſuit, that you never have been a Confeſſor; more 


(a) Walker's 
Sufferings of the 
Clergy, Part 2. 
Pa: 144. 


micide, theft, adultery, ſacrilege, and other ſins of 


which were never practiſed. I plainly perceive, anſwer- 


ſhocking enormities and obſcenities than theſe are heard 

in confeſſion : ſo that it is neceſſary, that Confeſſors ſhould 

have a ſcheme of directions, by which to regulate them- 

ſelves in enjoining of penance. Mr. Rivet replied 

ſmiling, it is ſtrange, that you ſhould boaſt ſo much 

of the holineſs of your Church, ſince, according to 

your own confeſſion, there are things practiſed in it, 

of which the Pagans never heard the names. Hæc 

ego cum ante aliquot annos objicerem Feſuitæ cuidam A. 

quiſerani, adderemque me non exiſtimare reperiri exem- 

pla talium abominationum, meque valdè mirari ab homine 

caftitatem profeſs fuiſſe excogitatas : Regerebat, me nun- 

quam fuiſſe admotum audiendis confeſſionibus, atrociora 

multd & ſpurciora ſæpiſimè audiri ab ore confitentium, 

ut neceſſario opus fit conftſſarios inſlitui ſuper iflis, ni 

velint herere talibus occurrentibus peccatis, juxta que 

eft injungenda pœnitentia. Subrident, dicebam, mirum 

igitur efſe, quod tantopere gloriarentur de ſanctitate Eccle- 

fie ſux, in quad, & ſæpe, ut ille fatebatur, ea perpe- 

trarentur, que apud Ethnicos ne nominata quidem fue - 

rant (23). We do not know the domeſtic ſecrets of (23) Rivet, in 
the antient Pagans, as we do thoſe of the countries, 3 e 
wherein auricular confeſſion is in uſe; ſo that one can- 10 NG 
not well anſwer, whether marriage was fo brutally 1. : 
diſhonoured among the Pagans as it is among Chrifti- 

ans; but at leaſt it is probable, that the Infidels did 

not exceed many perſons, who believe all the doctrines 

of the Goſpel. Thoſe, for whom Sanchez's book was 

written, are people who confeſs, and undergo the pe- 

nance enjoined them by their Confeſſor. They believe 
therefore what the Scripture teaches us of heaven and 

hell; they believe purgatory and the other doctrines 

of the Church of Rome ; and yet we ſee them, not- 
withſtanding that perſuaſion, plunged into abomina- 

tions, which cannot be named, and which draw ſevere 

reproaches upon thoſe authors, who venture to mention 

them, I remark this in oppoſition to thoſe, who think, 

that corruption of manners proceeds from people's 

doubting or not knowing that there is another liſe aſter 

this, | | | 


FSANCROFT (WILLIAM), Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was born at Freſingfield 
in Suffolk January the 30th 1616 (a), and admitted into Emanuel College in Cam- 
bridge, September the 10th 1633. He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1637, and 
Maſter of Arts in 1641. The year following he was elected Fellow of the College, and 


(5) From the Re- in 1648 took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity (b). He kept his Fellowſhip, without 


giſters of Ema- 
nuel College, 
communicated by 
the Reverend 
William Ri- 
chardfon, D. D. 
Mafter of that 
College and Vice- 
Chancellor of the 
Univerfity of 
Cambridge in this 
| Preſent year 1738. 


ſupra. 


taking the Covenant, as Dr. Walker preſumes (c), til] the engagement was preſſed, 
which he refuſing, was ejected from his Fellowſhip. In 1652 he publiſhed at London 
in 12mo, Modern Policies taken from Machiavel, Borgia, and other choice authors, by an 
eye-witneſs, May the 8th 1660 he was choſen one of the Univerſity Preachers; though 
it appears from a manuſcript of Mr. Henry Wharton, that he was at Rome when King 
Charles II returned to England (d). The ſame year he became Chaplain to Dr. John 
Cofin Biſhop of Durham, and preached the Conſecration Sermon of that and other Bi- 
ſhops December the 2d 1660 [A], and was collated to the Rectory of Houghton in 
{c) Walker, ub; the Spring in the County Palatine of Durham, and to the ninth Prebend in the Church 
of Durham in the beginning of March 1661. In 1662 he took the degree of Doctor of 


(d) Le Neve's 
Lives of all the 
Proteſtant Biſhops 


vol. 1. Part 1. 
page 198. 


Divinity, and Auguſt the 14th the ſame year he was elected Maſter of Emanuel College. 
January the 3d 1663 he was nominated to the Deanery of York, and inſtalled by proxy 
February the 26th following. December the 1oth 1664 he was inſtalled Dean of Sr. 


Paul's [B]. 


[4] Preached the Conſecration-Sermon . . . Decem- 


ber the 2d 1660.) It was printed at London 1660 in 
4to under this title: 4 Sermon preached in St. Peter's 
Weſtminſler on the firſt Sunday in Advent, at the Conſe- 
cration of the Right Reverend Fathers in God, Fohn Lord 
Biſhop of Durham, William Lord Biſhop of St. Da- 
wid's, Benjamin Lord Biſhop of Peterborough, Hugh 
Lord Bifhop of Landaff, Richard Lord Biſhop of Carliſle, 
Brian Lord Biſhop of Cheſter, and Jobn Lord Biſhop of 


Vol. IX. 


October the 7th 1668 he was admitted Archdeacon of Canterbury on the 
King's preſentation, which he held till 1670, and then reſigned it. In 1677, being 


then 


Exeter. By W. S. B. D. The text is Tit. i. 5. 
[LB] Dean of St. Paul's.) In this ſtation he ſet him - 
ſelf with unwearied diligence to repair the Cathedral, 
till the fire of London in 1666 employed his thoughts 
on the more noble undertaking of rebuilding it, to- | 
wards which he gave 1400 J. beſides what he contri- (1) Waller: Sufs 


buted by his intereſt and endeavours. He alſo rebuilt Hering: of the 
Clergy, Part a 
Page 144+ 


the Deanery, and improved the revenue of it (1), 


1 


| E 
_ 
5. 
* 


(e) Idem, pag. 
198, 199, 200. 


V ldem, pag. 
400-1 4 · £ 


(2) Dr. Simon 
. Patrick. 


(3) Dr. Sharp 
| Archbiſhop of 
York, and Dr. 


Moore Biſhop of 


Ely * 


then Prolocutor of the Convocation, he was unexpeRedly advanced to the Arehbiſhopric 
In 1686 he refed 


of Canterbury, to which he was conſecrated January the 27th (e). 
to act in the Commiſſion for Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, and June the 8th 1688 he was com- 

mitted to the Tower with fix other Biſhops for preſenting a petition to the King againſt 

reading his Majeſty's Declaration of Indulgence. The ſame year he projected a ſcheme. 

of Comprehenſion with the Diſſenting Proteſtants [CJ]. December the 11th that year, 

upon King James IPs withdrawing himſelf, he concurred with the Lords in a Declaration 

to the Prince of Orange for a free Parliament, and due Indulgence to Proteſtant Diſ- 

ſenters. But when that Prince and his Conſort were declared King and Queen, his Grace 

refuſing to take the oaths to their Majeſties, he was ſuſpended Auguſt the 1ſt 1689, and 

deprived February the iſt following. He continued at Lambeth till Auguſt 1690 
when he retired to Freſingfield, the place of his birth, where he lived in a very private 5 Pryfaceto the 


manner, till being ſeized with an intermitting fever Auguſt the 25th 1693, he died on . 


Friday morning November the 24th [D], and was interred November the 27th in the 
Church- yard there, where a tomb was ſoon. after erected over his grave, with an inſcrip- 
tion written by himſelf (F) {Z]. Mr. Henry Wharton tells us (), that he had a vaſt 


multitude of papers and collections, 


than any man either of this or the laſt age ever did write, Mr. Nelſon (þ) highly ap- 
plauds him on account of his integrity and piety. Three Sermons of his were printed 


together at London 1703 in 8vo. 


(c] He projetrd a ſcheme of conprebenſim with the 


Difſenting Proteſtants.] We have the following account 
of this in the Speech of Dr. W. Wake Biſhop of Lin- 
coln in the Houſe of Lords March the 17th 1710. at 
the opening of the ſecond article of the impeachment 
againſt Dr. Sacheverell. The perſon, ſays he, who 
«« firſt concerted this deſign was the late moſt reverend 


Dr. Sancroft, then Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The 


„time was towards the end of that unhappy reign of 


King James II. Then, when we were in the 
height of our labours, defending the Church of En- 
gland againſt the aſſaults of Popery, and thought of 
nothing elſe, that wiſe Prelate foreſeeing ſome ſuch 
Revolution, as ſoon after was happily brought about, 
began to conſider how utterly unprepared they had 
been at the Reſtoration of King Charles II. to ſettle 
many things to the advantage of the Church, and 
what happy opportunity had been loſt for want of 
* ſuch a previous care, as he was therefore de- 
ſirous ſhould now be taken, for the better and more 
perfect eſtabliſhment of it. It was viſible to all 


Fe 


generally ſo well ſatisfied with that ſtand, which our 
Divines had made againſt Popery, and the many 
unanſwerable treatiſes they had publiſhed in confuta- 
tion of it, as to expreſs an unuſual readineſs to come 
in to us. And it was therefore thought worth the 


matters, to conſider at the ſame time what might 
be done to gain them without doing any prejudice to 
our ſelves. The ſcheme was laid out, and the ſeve- 
ral parts of it were committed, not only with the 
approbation, but by the direction of that great Pre- 
late, to ſuch of our Divines, as were thought the 
molt proper to be intruſted with it. His Grace took 
one part to himſelf; another was committed to a 
then pious and reverend Dean (2), afterwards a Biſhop 
of our Church. The reviewing of the daily ſervice 
of our Liturgy, and the Communion-Book was re- 
ferred to a ſelect number of excellent perſons, two 
of which (3) are at this time upon our Bench ; and I 
am ſure will bear witneſs to the truth of my rela- 
tion. 'The deſign was in ſhort this, to improve, 
and, if poſſible, to inforce our diſcipline; to review 
and inlarge our Liturgy, by correcting of ſome things, 


viſabie by authority, when this matter ſhould come 
to be legally conſidered, firſt in Convocation, then 
* in Parliament, by leaving ſome few ceremonies, con- 
ſeſled to be indifferent in their natures, as indifferent 
in their uſage, ſo as not to be neceſlarily obſerved 


„ by thoſe, who made a ſcruple of them, till they 


„ ſhould be able to overcome either their weak- 


60 en or prejudices, and be willing to comply with 
„ them.“ | 


the nation, that the more moderate Diſſenters were 


while, when they were deliberating about thoſe other 


by adding of others; and if it ſhould be thought ad- 


man be. 


[D] Died on Friday- Morning November 'the 24th.] 
Some particulars of his ſickneſs are related in a pam- 
phlet printed at London 1649 in 4to with this title: 
A Letter out of Suffolk to a Friend in London; giving 
fome account of the laſt fickneſs and death of Dr. Wil- 
liam Sancroft, late Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, We 
are informed by another writer (4), that as he lay 
upon his death-bed, and one of his former Chaplains (5) 
came to him, he gave him his bleſſing very affecti- 
onate!y, and, after ſome other talk, ſaid thus to him, 
You and 1 have gone different ways in theſe late affairs; 
but 1 truſt heawven-gates are wide enough to receive us 
both. What ] have done, I have done in the integrity 
of my heart. Upon the Gentleman's modeſt attempt 


Sufferings and | 
Tryal , edit. Lon- 
don 169 5, in fol. 


and therein more perhaps written with his own hand, (>) Life of Biß 


Bull, pag. 3 54, 
355, 356. edit. 
London 1713 in 
$10, | 


/ 


(4) See Complete 
Hiftory of Eng- 
land, vol. 3. page 
662, 5 N 


(5) Mr. Needs - 
ham, 85 ö 


to give an account of his own conduct, he replied 1 
always took you for an honeſt man. What I ſaid concern- 


ing my ſelf wwas only to let you know, that what 1 
have done, 1 have done in the integrity of my heart, in- 
deed in the great integrity of my heart. | 


LE] With an inſcription written by himſelf.) On the 


right fide of the tomb : 


5 , | 
Lector, Wilhelmi, nuper Archi-Præſulis 
Aui natus in vicinid) 

Quod morti cecidit, propter hunc murum jacet; 
| Atqui reſurget ; tu interim | 
Semper paratus eſto, nam qua non pulas 

Venturus hora Dominus eft. 


Obiit. Nov. 24. An. b 1693- 


On the left ſide : 
P. I. 6. 


c WILLIAM SANCROFT born in this pariſh, after- 
„ wards by the providence of God Archbiſhop of Can- 
« terbury, at laſt deprived of all which he could not 
« keep with a good conſcience, returned hither to end 
* his life, and profeſſeth here at the foot of this tomb, 


that as naked he came forth, ſo naked he muſt return 


«© the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away (as 
the Lord pleaſes, ſo come things to paſs) bleed be 
« the name f the Lord.” | 


Over his head this : 


Matt. 24. v. 27. | 


As the lightning cometh out of the Eaft, and, hineth even : 


to the Wit, fo ſhall alſo the coming of the Son of 
aces 


SANCTA CLARA (FRANCIS DE) a Franciſcan Friar, who was an Engliſh- 
man, and lived in the ſeventeenth Century. He was firſt Lecturer of Divinity at 
Doway in the Convent of St. Bonaventure, and Provincial Miniſter of the Province of 


England, and Almoner to the Queen of England wife of Charles I, 


He publiſhed ſe- 
veral 


(a) Itis the 15th 


of his book inti- 

tled Deus, Natu- 
re, Gratia. Mr, 
Allix has quoted 
it twice (p- 117 
and 203) in his 
xions Critt- 

s & Theologi- 
es ſur Ja Con- 
— de PE- 

gliſe, printed in 


SA 


P . 
— 
* 
= . 
* 


veral books [ 4}, in which he ſhewed himſelf favourable to the Engliſh Epiſcopalians; 
for he endeavoured to prove, that the thirty nine articles of their Confeſſion of Faith 
might be more eaſily reconciled with the Council of Trent than was imagined. He was 
likewiſe very favourable to thoſe who erred ſincerely. ' The reader needs only ſee his 
problem concerning invincible ignorance (a). It does not appear that he had any other 


learning or eloquence, than what might be acquired by applying one's ſelf to the reading 


of the Schoolmen and Canoniſts. 


1686. It is alfo cited in the Commentaire Philoſophique fur contrain les d'entrer, pag. 524. of the 2d Part. 


{ 4] He pubhſbed ſeveral books.) We ſhall give the 
jntire title of that, which he dedicated to Charles I. 
King of England, and which was printed at Lyons in 
1635 in 8vo. Deut, Natura, Gratia, five Tractatus de 
Prædiſt inatione, de Meritis & peccatorum remiſſione, ſeu 


die Fuſtificatione, & denigue de Sanctorum Invocatione, 
Reliquiarum & Inaginum weneratione, de Indulgentiis, 


& Purgatorio, & ſub finem, de Excommunicatione. Ubi 
ad trutinam Fidei Catholice examinatur Confeſſio Angli- 
cana, & ad ſingula puncta, quid teneat, qualiter diffe- 
rat, excutitur. Doctrina etiam Doctoris Subtilis, D. 
Auguſtini ſeguacit acutiſſimi, olim Oxoniæ & Cantabri- 
giz, & folemniter approbata, & honoriſſes prælecta, ex- 
ponitur & propugnatur. Acceſſit paraphraſtica Eæpoſitio 
reliquorum Articulorum Confeſſionis Anglice. Tertia e- 
ditio multo auctior, pluribus materiis Theolegicts illuſtrior, 
in articulrum diſcuſſione clavior, & fuſior. Præ- 
mittitur Epiſtolium Apologeticum lectori Catholico, in quo 
ratio totius operis exhibetur. i. e. God, Nature, 


vocation of Saints, and the worſhip of Relics and 
Images, of Indulgences, and Purgatory, and laftly 
of Excommunication. In which treatiſe the con- 
feſſion of the Church of England is examined by 
the Balance of the Catholic faith, and it is enquired 
upon every point what it maintains, and wherein 
it differs. And the doctrine of the ſubtile Doctor, 


«6 
66 


«c 
«Kc 
ce 
«« proved ſolemnly and honourably read at Oxford and 
is added a paraphraſtical expoſition of the reſt of 
“edition much enlarged, illuſtrated with many points 


*© cuffion of the articles. 


apologetical Epiſtle to the Catholic reader, in which 
the grounds of the whole work are repreſented.” 
His Apologia Epiſcoporum, ſeu ſacri Magiſtratus Propug- 


natio: Premittuntur Anarcharum 


Cambridge, is explained and defended. To which 


81 


the moſt acute follower of St. Auguſtin, formerly ap- 


the articles of the Engliſh confeſſion. The third 


of Divinity, and made clearer and fuller in the diſ- 
To the whole is prefixed an 


politiciſmi, was print- 
« Grace; or a treatiſe of Predeſtination, Merits, and | 


ed at Cologne in 1640 in 8vo. 
„ Remiſſion of Sins, or of Juſtification, and the In- 5 


a) See the arti- 
cle LEUCAS, 


SANCTA MAURA, an iſland anciently called Leucas (a), nine miles from that of 
Cephalonia (5). The Greeks ſtill call it Leucada (c), for they properly call only the 
fortreſs Sancta Maura, where there had formerly been a monaſtery of that name. This 
fortreſs is three miles from the ruins of the town of Leucas [A], in a place where the 
canal, which is between the iſland and the continent is a league broad, However it has 
an uninterrupted communication with the continent by a bridge, and by means of ſeveral 
little iſlands, between which there are bridges (d). It has likewiſe an aqueduct [B] about 
a mile long, which ſerves for a bridge to foot paſſengers (e). There are in the iſland 
about thirty villages. The Greeks have a Biſhop there. It is pretty fruitful in corn, 
wine, oil, and divers ſorts of fruit; and may be about fifteen leagues in circumference (J). 
The Turks made themſelves maſters of it in 1479 [C]. The Venetians took it from 
them under the conduct of Captain General Peſaro in 1502, and reſtored it to them by 
a treaty of peace, which was concluded ſoon after. They retook it under General Mo- 
roſini July the 23d 1684. The pirates of Sancta Maura have made themſelves much 
talked of. They were the firſt who made uſe of galliots. The Baſſa of the Morea went 
purpoſely to this iſland in 1675 to burn their ſmall veſſels (g). Durag Bey, a famous 
Corſair of Lepanto, had under his command ſeven or eight Corſairs of Sancta Maura. 


(5) Coronelli, 

Memnres H.. 

Geogr. printed in 

French at Am- 
| Kerdam 1686. 


(e) Spon, Vofages, 
tom. I. Þ» 102. 


(d) Coronelli, abi 
N pra. 
(e) Spon, ubi ſu- 
2 Pr a, pag» 104. 
V Father Co- 
ronelli makes it 


70 miles in cir- 
uit. 


00 too, ibid. 


„ Three miles from the ruins of the Town of Leucas.] 
(I) Spon, Voi- Mr Spon (1) cenſures Ortelius and Ferrari for belieui 


. tom. 1. pag. ahith other Geographers that Sanda Maura was 


lais was only thirty toiſes broad, would that hinder 
over and Calais from being ſituated on the Sea ſhore ? 
[B] It has likewiſe an aquedud?.) Mr. Spon (2) an (z) Ibid, page 
eyewitneſs tells us, that this aqueduft * ſerves for a 104. 0 
bridge to the foot - pa ſſengers, though it be only three 
* foot broad, and without any guard on each fide, 
„Whatever courage a man may have, continues he, 
«© he trembles when he paſſes over it, eſpecially when 
* he meets any perſon coming the contrary way; for 
it is the urmoſt they can do for two men to go a 
i breaſt there.” But father Coronelli aſſures us (3), that (3) Coronelli, 
the aqueduct is a magnificent one, and built of tone, and ſup- Memoires Hiſt. 
ported by 360 arches. The ſupplement to Moreri calls it & Gegrapbigues. 
ca magnificent aqueduct of ſtone . . .ſupported by three e 
ghundred and ſixty arches, which croſs the great pond,” \ 

[C] The Turks made themſekves maſters of it in 1479.] 
It was under Mahomet II. See the particulars in the | 
life of that Sultan by Mr. Guillet (4) ; they are curious (4) Tome 2. pago 
enough. Leonard Tocco Deſpote or Dynaſt of Acar- 329, 
nania was then poſſeſſed of Sancta. Maura. 


in 
. the ſame place with the town of Leucas, ſome ruins of 
which are to be ſeen three miles diſtant from Sancta 


Maura. I have not obſerved in Ortelius's Theſaurus 
 Geographicus, that the town of Sancta Maura and that 
of Leucas are in the ſame ſituation ; but only that the 
Iſland of Leucas is now called Sancta Maura. Now 
what can be juſtly cenſured in this? Spon adds, that 
the town of Leucas was built n an eminence a mile 
from the ſea, in the narroweſt part of the canal, which 
is made by cutting the Iſthmus, and that this place 
is not above fifty paces over. I own that I cannot 
apprehend, that a town can be built upon a canal of 
fifty paces broad, and yet be a thouſand paces diſtant from 
the Sea ; for is not the canal inthe ſame place where the 
Iſthmus was? Now can a town, which ſhould be built up- 
on an Iſthmus of fifty paces, be above fifty paces diſtant 
from the Sea? Let us ſuppoſe, that the ſtreights of 


a) Thuanus calls SANCTESIUS (a) (CLAUDIUS) in French de Sainfes, one of the principal Con- (0) Is Cenbis 
Seck. troverſial Writers of the ſixteenth Century, was a native of Perche [4]. He took the 2 

(% Moreri under habit of a Canon Regular in the year 1540 (Y) in the monaſtery of Saint Cheron near L2unoius, Hit, 

the word Claude Chartres (c), and was lent to Paris ſome time after, where he ſtudied polite Learning, Cone. Noe 


de Saindtes i ' Oe" FF : varr&, page 709» 
e 85 mow Philoſophy, and Divinity in the College of Navarre (4). He was admitted Doctor of % dem, id, 


Divinity 


buit in ea Galliæ regione, cujus populi nunc Perticenſes, (1) Jo. Lauroius, 
Gregorio Turonenfi Pertenſes, antiquioribus Aulerci Dia- in Hiſt, Gymnaſi 


blintes dicbi fuere (1). 2 Page 


[4] He was a native of Perche.) I know very well 
that according to La Croix du Maine and Moreri he 
was of Chartres ; but I rely much more on John de 


Launoi, who writes thus: Claudius Sandeſtus ortum ha- 4 


(e)] dem, ibid. 


(f) And not in 
1556, as Launoi, 
ibid. aſſures us. 


fg) In the article 
ROSIER. 


(Þ) See the book 
which heintitled, 
Declaration d au- 
cuns Atheiſmes de 
la Doctrine de 
Calvin & de 
Beus. 


SAN 


Divinity in 1555 3 after which he applied himſelf very much to controverſy, and entered 
into the family of the Cardinal of Lorrain (e). He was one of the Diſputants for the 
Romiſh Party in the conference at Poiſſi in 1561, and afterwards one of the twelve Di- 
vines ſent by Charles IX to the Council of Trent. He and Simon Vigor diſputed againſt 
two Miniſters at the Duke of Nevers's in 1566 (f). I ſpeak of this in another place (g). 
He preached at Paris a conſiderable time, and was made Biſhop of Evreux in 13735. 
He was ſo zealous againſt thoſe of the Reformed Religion, that he maintained that it 
was neceſſary to rebaptiſe thoſe who had been baptiſed by them [2] He omitted no 
means in order to drive them out of his Dioceſe, and to procure the Canons of the laſt 
Council to be received into the Kingdom without any reſtriction [C]. He made no 
ſcruple to affirm, that Calvin and Beza had taught atheiſtical notions (0. He went 
ſo violently into the party of the League, that he maintained that Henry III had been 
juſtly aſſaſſinated, and that Henry IV n the ſame puniſhment [DJ. There was 
found in his cloſet the manuſcript, in which he maintained this doctrine; it was found 
there, 1 ſay, when Biron made himſelf maſter of Louviers, and ſeized this unhappy 


Prelate. He was treated as a priſoner of war, and ſent to Caen (i) in order to be tried; 
and as he perſiſted obſtinately in this pernicious doctrine, he would have been puniſhed 
with death, if Cardinal de Bourbon, and ſome other Eccleſiaſtics, who were about the 
King, had not procured the ſentence of death, which they thought he highly deſerved, to 
He died under confinement a ſhort time 
Obſerve that long before this, in order to vex the Proteſtants, (0 Extracted 


be changed into perpetual impriſonment. 
after (&). It was in 1591. 


(i) The Parlia- 
ment of Nor- 
mandy was re- 
moved thither. 


he had aſſerted in a book of his, that ſubjects ought never to oppoſe the ordinances of Ser hi werds 


(2) Ibid, pag. 
77% 


() bid. pag. 
772· 


ee his words in 


their Sovereigns [ EJ. He publiſhed a little piece in 1561, to ſhew that Princes ought remark IP]. 


LB] He maintained that it was neceſſary to rebaptiſe 
thoſe, who had been baptiſed by the Proteſtants.) He 
informs us himſelf, that Pius V having determined, 
that thoſe, who had been baptiſed among the Innova- 
tors, ſhould not be baptiſed, either ſimply or with any 
addition, commanded by his Nuntio both him and 
the other Preachers of Paris not to teach the contrary. 
This Brief of Pius V is very rare. Let us cite the 
very words of Dr. John de Launoi. Ad annum 
MDLXXII Lutetiæ concionabatur, cum Pius V Pontifex 
ſtatuit, neque fimpliciter neque cum adjectione repetendum 
ee baptiſmum, quem Novatores dediſſent. 1d teftatur 
in Synode, quam cum Epiſcopus fuit, anno MDLXXV1I 
Habuit. Quam, inguit, definitionem Pius Pontifex ante 


quinque vel ſex annos per Breve, ac per Internuntium 


Apoſtolicum dignatus fuit nobis atque aliis, qui tum 
Lutetiæ Pariſiorum fungebamur concionatorum officio, 
ſignificare atque inhibere, ne aliter doceremus. Breve 


illud wx inventtur (2). 


[CJ He omitted no means . . . to procure the canons 
of the laſt Council to be received into the kingdom with- 
out any reſiriftion ) I ſhall prove this by the words 
of the ſame Doctor. 


Epiſcopali munere nulli non pepercit labori ac diligentiæ, 


five ut hareſim a finibus ſuis exterminaret, five ut 


Tridentini Concilii decreta penitus admitterentur ac ſerva- 
rentur. : | | | 


[D] He maintained that Henry III had been juſth 


 afſaſſmated, and that Henry IV deſerved the ſame puniſh- 


4) That is to 

ſay Lupariæ, at 

L.ouviers in Nor- 
mandy. 


(5! Thuanus, 
ib. 101. p. 418. 


ment.] Let us cite the whole account of Thuanus. 


Captus in opido (4) Claudius Sanctius Ebroicenſium Efiſ- 


copus famoſus Theologus regiis partibus infeſtiſſimus cum 
libris & chartis, inter quas ſcriptum repertum eſt, quo 
parricidium Regis tanquam juſte factum tuebatur, & idem 
licere in Regem hodiernum defendebat. Iiague non lege 
belli cum eo aftum, ſed Cadomum ſub cuſtodia miſſus, ut 
in eum Senatus angquireret, & tanquam de perduelli ſup- 
plicium ſumeretur. Nec enim ſacri ordinis prerogative 
in crimine læſæ Majeſtatis apud nos ratio habetur, ſed 
in convietos, five ſacerdotes five epiſcopi ſint, tanguam 
ſolutos ac profanos legum ſeveritas exercetur, parumque 
res ab executione abfuit: Sanctio jam peratto reo, ut 
erat peruicact ingenio errorem prefratie propugnante. 
Sed interceſſerunt paſtea Cardinalis Borbonius aliique e 
ſacro ordine, qui cum Rege erant, tenueruntque, ut pro 
mortis pena, quam legibus noftris, ut ipſi fatebantur, 
meruerat, carceri perpeluo manciparetur, in quo paullo 
oſt deceſſit (5). i. e. In that town there was ta- 
ken Claudius Sancteſius Biſhop of Evreux, a famous 
Divine, a bitter enemy to the King's party, toge- 
* ther with his books and papers, among which was 

found a manulcript tract, in which he defended the 
murder of the late King as a juſt action, and main- 
tained that it was lawful to treat the preſent King in 
the ſame way He was therefore not uſed as a priſoner 
of war, but ſent in cuſtody to Caen, in order to 


4 


Porro autem, ſays he (3), in 


not 


< be tried by the Parliament, and puniſhed as a rebel. 
For no regard is paid among us to the privileges 
«© of the Clergy in caſes of treaſon, but the ſeverity 
of the law is executed upon thoſe who are found 
guilty, whether they be Prieſts or Biſhops, as if 
they had no privileges, but were mere Laymen ; and 
„the ſentence againſt this Biſhop was very near being 
put in execution, for he being a man of a very ob- 
« ſtinate humour, even after he was condemned, de- 
* fended his conduct. But Cardinal de Bourbon and 


others of the Clergy, who were about the King, 


* obtained, that inſtead of ſuffering the puniſhment of 
« death, which they owned he had deſerved according 
* to our laws, he ſhould be condemned to perpetual 
« impriſonment; and he died ſoon after in confine- 
* ment.” Henry IV acted undoubtedly on this occa- 


ſion upon the principles of clemency and generoſity, 


which were natural to him ; but there was mixed with 
this a little of that timorous prudence, which ſo often 
ſhook his great courage, after he had obſerved, that 
the Monſter of the League, which he was to overcome, 
and was more fierce and dangerous than the Hydra of 
Hercules, would become more furious and more for- 
midable by ſhedding his blood. For this reaſon that 
Prince thought himſelf obliged to make uſe of mild- 
neſs, in order to pacify and tame that furious beaſt. 


Clemency on the one hand, and policy on the other, 


ſaved Sancteſius the diſgrace of loſing his life on a 
ſcaffold, as he deſerved. | 

LE] He had aſſerted in a book of his, that ſubjects (6) This was the 
ought never 10 oppoſe the Ordinances of their Sovereigns ſty le of the Ro- 
(6).] The book, in which he advanced this notion, jw" C2tholics 
was printed at Paris in 1561. It is entitled, Confe/+ but they changed 
fron de Foi Catholique, contenant en bref la Reformation their language 
de celle que les Miniſtres de Calvin preſenterent au Roi ſoon after, as one 
en Þ Aſemblie de Poiffi. The LVII article of that con- f ———— | 
feſſion contains theſe words: We maintain therefore, in 3 
that ſubjects ought to obey their laws and ordinances, at Caen ed 
pay tribute, impoſts and other duties, and bear the and intitled, De- 
yoke of ſubjection with a ready and willing mind, Prien de /a 
though their Princes were infidels, and though the J. G 20m 
Empire of God ſhould not continue entire. And there- 41 7 en a EZ 
fore we deteſt thoſe, who would reject all ſuperio- ge. They, ſays 
rity, ſet up communities at their pleaſure, introduce be, pag. 54. in 
confuſion of goods, and overthrow the order of _ 3 2 
juſtice ; We reject alſo all murderers and aſſaſſins of this nei 5 
all ſorts, who are hired and ſworn to follow and againſt the Hu- 
ſupport ſects, and thoſe who declare all 23 worthy guenots : They are 
of death without any trial, who diſpleaſe or oppoſe Vercticn, for they 
them, and procure Kings, Lords, Churches and ain be Magi. 
towns to be attacked under pretence of the word — 417 
of God.” The author pretends to ſhew, that the nor obey bin, being 
Catholics went greater lengths than thoſe of the Re- 4c/rous to plane 
formed Religion; for the latter added a clauſe to the , , 
article, wherein they declared their ſentiment with arts Hoa 


's only given 
reſpect to the obedience of ſubjects ; provided, 2 the Alge. 
| t 


ey. 
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of 
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” 


mark [FI. 


(7) Confeſſion de 
Geneve, Art. 40. 


SAN —_ 


% erge- not to tolerate heretics [ F]. This opinion is very antient, and very common ſtill, though 


there is no doctrine which has been refuted by ſtronger reaſons (/), You will find the 


they, that the ſovereign Empire of God be preſerved 
intire (7). Without offence to thoſe, who have fo 
often 3 oſſed on this clauſe, as too captious and 
general, it is very juſt and very orthodox, when 
rightly wei me; though it may be abuſed con- 
trary to the intention of the authors. But it is 
certain, that Sancteſius excluded it from his con- 


feſſion merely out of oſtentation and reſentment a- 


gainſt Geneva; and never any man gave himſelf 
the lie more groſsly than he did. This is the com- 
mon fate of thoſe, who reaſon without principles, 


and only fix upon an opinion in order to differ from 


their adverſaries, and to have an opportunity to inſult 
them, and make them ſuſpected. When that paſſion 
ceaſes, or intereſt and the neceſſities of a party require 
another thing, they abandon their former opinions, 
and embrace the dire& contrary. We have very freſh 
inſtances of this. ” ET 

[CF] He publithed a little piece . . . . to ſhew that 
Princes ought not to tolerate Heretics.] It is entitled, 
Ad edifla weterum Principum de licentia ſectarum in 


Chriſtiana religione. Item methodus contra ſectas quam 
' fequuti ſunt primi Catholici Imperatores. He approves 


in it of the capital puniſhment of Heretics, and de- 
clares, that if the fires, which had been lighted up in 
France for the deſtruction of Calviniſm, had not been 


_ extinguiſhed, that ſect had not ſpread. Audivi Seve- 


(3) Frater Clau- 
dius de Sainct᷑es, 
in Met bodo quam 


Fguuti ſunt Prin- 


cipes, cap. 13. 


| folio 112 verſo. 


rum Sulpitium” de Priſcilliani hiſtoria, quaſi tabulam ab- 


folutionis per domos judicum aliguorum circumlatum, cum 
"domos judicum ampliorum circumlatum, cum adbuc in Gal- 
lia exercerentur judicia de capite pro religione ex Chrifti- 
aniſimorum regum edifis, atque ex ea hifloria plus damni 
mſtre fidei, quam à Calvini libri: & emiſſariis illatum. 
Non enim ultro citroque intrepide commeaſſent, & ad fac- 
tionem tot homines ſolicitaſſent, fi conflagratio non fuiſſet 
temere reflinfia, & à nonnullis % fides publica data 
Religionis & Repub. perturbationibus (8). i. e. © 1 
« have heard that Severus Sulpitius's hiſtory of Priſ- 


e cillian was carried about to the houſes of the Judges, 
« as if it had been a decree of abſolution, when capi- 


« tal judgments were executed in France in defence of 
Religion, agreeably to the edicts of the moſt Chri- 
« ſtian Kings; and that hiſtory did more miſchief to 
« our faith, than Calvin's writings and emiſſaries. 


| «© For they would not have paſſed to and fro without 


« fear, and drawn over ſo many people into their 


1 party, if the fires had not been raſhly extinguiſhed, 


« and ſome few perſons had not given public ſecurity 
« to the diſturbers of Religion and the State.” The 
whole ſtrength of his book is drawn from cuſtom and 
practice; for he gives ſcarce any reaſons, and thoſe 
which he gives are weak ones. Every one, who ſhall 
compare without prejudice the arguments againſt tole- 
ration with thoſe for it, will own, that he could not 
have produced any good ones in favour of his point, 
though he had been a man of much greater parts than 
he was. The reaſons for toleration have been repreſent- 


ed in the fulleſt light by ſome modern authors, See 


(9) Printed at 
Amſterdam 


1687 in 12m0» 


(ro) Hiftoire des 
Ouvrages des Sa- 
vans, for Sept» 
1689, Art. 2. 


('1) Mr. Locke. 


(ia) Mr. Paets. 


See a ſhort Elogi- 
um on him in 
the Nouvelles de 
la Republique des 
Lettres, for Oct. 
168 5, Art. 2. 
pag. 109 5 1 

of the 4 1 
This great man 
died October 

$, 1686. 


the prefaces of the writer of the hiſtory of the edict of 
Nantes; the book (9) entitled, Traité de la Liberté de 
Conſcience, ou de Þ Authoritt des Souverains ſur la Reli- 
gion des Peuples, oppoſe aux Maximes de Hobbes & de 
Spinoſa, adepties par le Sieur Furien dans ſon Hiſtoire du 
Papiſme, & dans ſon Syſifme de I Egliſe ; the Philoſo- 
phical commentary upon theſe words of the Goſpel, 
compel them 10 come in; the Latin letter printed at 
Tergou in 1689. Mr. de Beauval (10) aſcribes it to 
Mr. Bernard, a French Miniſter, . well known by his 
writings, and very capable of writing a book full of 
ſuch ſtrong reaſoning ; but we have full aſſurance, that 
he was not the author ; and it is thought to have been 


written by an Engliſh Gentleman (11), whoſe books 


in metaphyſics, morality, &c. appear often in the 
Journals. But without engaging in works of conſider- 
able length, the reader may peruſe only a ſhort piece, 
which an illuſtrious Magiſtrate of a city in Holland (12) 
wrote at London in 1685. It is entitled, H. J. P. 
ad B * it _— lie motibus Epiſfola, in qua de 
diverſorum à publica religione circa divina ſentientium 
differitur tolerantia. This letter was printed at Rot- 
terdam in 168 5 in Latin, French, and Dutch. 


Vol. IX. 


ſore that you cannot blame them ? Is this the zeal 


| | titles 


The reaſons urged by the advocates for toleration 
muſt be very ſtrong, fince thaſe, who have employed 
all their efforts to anſwer them, have been obliged to 
have recourſe to unfair methods, and to own that the 
penal laws ought not to extend to the capital puniſh- , | 
ment of Heretics (13). Their unfair proceeding ap- (13) See the 8th 
pears in this, that they have endeavoured to perſuade Letter of the 
the public, that thoſe who are for toleration are fa - brane 
vourers of the Socinians ; that they are diſaſſected to ain 
the Government, and deprive the ſupreme powers of 
one of the nobleſt rights, which God has inveſted 
them with. This is a baſe and unjuſt way of acting: 
upon this foot we ought not to blame the cruel de- 
crees, which have ſent to the flames ſo many Hugo- 
nots in France, the Low. Countries, Spain, and Italy; 
for theſe are cruelties, againſt which the Socinians de- 
claim with the utmoſt vehemence. They are as ſevere 
in their complaints againſt the Papiſts, who have put 
to death ſo many perſons, who are mentioned in the 
Proteſtant Martyrology, as againſt thoſe who put to 
death Servetus, Gentilis, &c. In ſhort, we ought no | 
longer to write againſt the Pope, the Jews, and the 
Turks; for it is plain, that Socinus and his followers 
do not ſpare them, but uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
confute them. If it be a want of reſpect to ſovereigns, 
to ſhew, that they ought not to eſtabliſh penal laws a- 
gainſt thoſe, who err in matters of Faith, if it be de- 
priving the ſupreme powers of one of the nobleſt 
rights, which God gives them; our laſt writers againit 
toleration will be accomplices in this crime, ſince they 
maintain, that Magiſtrates ought not to proceed to 
capital rr Is not this depriving them of the 
brighteſt jewel of their crown ? Does not the right of 
the ſword make them maſters of the life and death of 
malefactors? Beſides, is it not ſatiriſing the Magi - 
ſtrates of Holland, and expoſing them to the hatred 
of their ſubjects, to maintain, that God has put the 
ſword into their hands to puniſh thoſe who break the firſt 
table of the Decalogue, as well as thoſe who break 
the ſecond ? If this be true, is not the toleration, which 
they grant to Idolatry, as criminal, as that which 


they ſhould grant to Murderers and High-way- 


men? Beſides, could any thing be more ridiculous, 

than only to baniſh thoſe, who ſhould make a public 

profeſſion of aſſaſſinating and poiſoning, without di- | 
ſtinction of age or ſex (14) ? See the diſpute of Meſſieurs (14) Obſerve 

de Wallemburch (15) upon the queſtion, whether ſup- that ene might 
poſing, that the Magiſtrates have a right to reſtrain ,,** = oa 
Heretics by penal laws, they may put them to death. Tabhau 1 1 
It is to this point that they reduce the diſpute againſt nianiſme his own 
the Lutherans, for they alledge the famous Gherard, maxims See a- 
who was willing enough that ſuch laws ſhould be 29'* ©t#te (105) 
made uſe of againſt ſectaries, but not capital puniſh- e of 
ments. They prove to him beyond contrad iction, that : 

his exception is frivolous. But to ſhew the confuſion (15) See the 
of the writers againſt toleration, it is ſufficient to re- book, Pe anitate 
mark that they have happened to ſay, that Sovereigns, ee * 
who oppoſe the introduction of the true faith, are highly & jeg. _ Ns 
commendable. © I cannot, ſays one of them (16), & ſez+ edit Co- 
« blame the Swiſs, who will not ſuffer new ſects to lon . 16 56 in 4to. 
* ariſe among them. Holland is full of different (16) Esprit de 
„Religions. It were to be wiſhed, that theſe diſor- Mr. Arnaud, 

«* ders had been ſtifled at their birth.” As the writer, tom. 2. p. 335. 
who ſays this, is a Miniſter, two abſurdities in his diſ- 

courſe are objected to him. Neither the Catholic Can- 

tons, nor the Reformed Cantons, was he told (17), (7) Letrre 2 


* will tolerate nev/ ſefts. Is it upon this account there- 3 FATS. 
ur jon Lite in-; 
you ought to be fired with for the propagation of your Age, 3 
„ Religion ? Ought not you to wiſh ardently, that pog. 11. This ; 
* the Catholic Cantons would tolerate the Reformed Letter, accorging 
*« among them; and to blame them highly for not do thetitle, was 
hearing Jeſus and the Prophets? Certainly you are a ron * 
„ good Apoſtle of Chriſt.” What follows had been of Jobn Colom - 
repreſented to him before (18): If your ſentiments bius in 1684- 
had been followed in theſe happy provinces . . . . (18) Ibid. pag. 3 
the Proteſtant Religion would never have been pro- 9. oi 
„ pagated . . . And if Spain had always had the 

« aſcendant, and had ſtifled theſe diſorders in their 

„ birth, you would not have been in ſuch eaſy circum- 

„ ftances in the habit you wear; for the Reformed 


Religion 
O 5 


Epiſt. Dedicat. 


* 8 SAN 


titles of his! other writings im the Hiſtory of the College of Navarre. Moreri and du 
$auſfai have committed inexcuſable faults [G]. Obſerve that our Sanctefius owned, that 
he was ſuſpected for ſome time of not being averſe to Calviniſm [77]; and that he re- 


preſented the Cardinal of Lorrain as a perſecuted Saint [I]. 


Religion would have been fo far from being the 

«« eſtabliſhed, that it would have been difficult to know 
What it was. In truth Proteſtants are highly obliged 
e a | 55 
IC] Moreri and du Sauſſai have committed inexcuſa- 
Ble faults.) I ſay this only of ſome of thoſe blunders, 


(19) In the re- I. I have already taken notice (10) of the miſtake of 
mark [4] Moreri concerning the N of Sancteſius. II. 


He was ſo far from being preſent, after his return from 
the Council of Trent, at the conference of Poiſſi, 
that he did not go to that Council till after that con- 
ference. III. How was it poſſible for Charles IX. 
who died May the zoth 1574, to nominate him to 
the Biſhopric of Evreux in 1575 ? I do not doubt 
but that our Doctor, before the death of that Prince, 
had aſked of him that Biſhopric, and obtained his 
promiſe ; but it is certain, that he was not nominated 
to it till the reign of Henry III. He informs us of 
this himſelf, and that without concealing the reproach 


(20) Ante omnia (20) made him by his Patron (21) for having ſolicited 


me ut fugitivum for Biſhoprics in remote Provinces, in order to free 
—— N himſelf from the yoke of the Court. Quoniam Chri- 
moraret cap- /ianiſſimi Regis Caroli mars interceſſit, ne qua factione 
T A88Erematiores wel gratia mutaretur, quod ſemel Principi placuerat, 
Epiſcopatus, ut quibus potuit precibus apud Reginam matrem, novum 
3 2 Regem, Regiſque fratrem, optimos maximos Principes, 
vous aur once & Sanditatem weſiram, ac fratrum Cardinalium claſſem 
tu aſſererem. egit, ut is mihi maneret Epiſcopatus; nec prius quievit, 
Claudius Sanfte- quam accepit promotionis mee diploma ad te perferri. 
ſius, Epiſt. Dedi- Auod accidit illis diebus, quibus Awenione, non annis, 
cat. Libri de Eu- 


cbariſtia ad Gre- fed curis Ecclefie ac reipublice confectus, agebat ani mam 


gorium XIIl. (22) : quaſi moriens hanc mihi cum Epiſcopatu tr adidit 
| S commendavit (23. i. e. Becauſe the death of 
(21) That is to ** the moſt Chriſtian King Charles pj ag at that 
fay the Cardinal «© time, leſt by any faction or intereſt ſome alteration 
of Lorrain. 4 ſhould be made in what that Prince had thought 


(22) The Cardi- proper to determine, he uſed his utmoſt intreaties 


nal of Lorrain ** with the Queen mother, the new King, and the King's 


Aue at Avignon & brother, thole great and good Princes, and your Ho- 
* lineſs, and the College of Cardinals, that this Biſhopric | 


Dec. 26, 1574. 


(23) Sancte ſius, *© ſhould be confirmed to me; and he did not reſt till he 
Lobt 4. Fb. © beard that the Diploma of my promotion was car- 
hie. eben es ried to you. This happened at the time, when he, 
«« being exhauſted not with age, but with the cares 
of the Church and State, lay dying at Avignon, as it 
were delivering up and recommending to me his ſoul 
*« with the Biſhopric.” This ſhews that his nomina- 
tion was expedited at the Court of France, and ſent to 
the Court of Rome in December 1574 ; but as his 
Bulls did not arrive till 1575, Mr. de Launoi ſhould 
have ſaid, that he was promoted to the Biſhopric in 
1575. Here follow groſs errors. IV. The Innova- 
tors ſpoken of by Moreri had ſo little intereſt at the 
Court of France, while Sancteſius was not a Rebel, 
that if they had undertaken to- have blackened him 
with calumnies, they would have done him more good 
than harm. They might perhaps have repreſented his 
outrageous behaviour to Henry III. who was perſecu- 
ted by the league as well as they; but in this they 
would have been no ſlanderers. V. What abſurdity 
is it to pretend that they poiſoned him? He was no 
longer able to injure them; for though he had eſcaped 
the hands of the hangman thro' great lenity, yet he was 
to ſpend the remainder of his days in confinement. 
VI. It is an unpardonable omiſſion not to mention 
his trial, and the reaſon why he was condemned to 
death. Spondanus has ſhewn Moreri the example of 
this fault; the muſe, which preſides over hiſtory, can- 
not confider ſuch writers but as notorious prevarica- 
tors. Mr, de Launoi has covered himſelf from this 
reproach : he has pointed out the author, who informs 
us of the puniſhment of this Biſhop, and has declared 
his puniſhment to be very juſt, Ano MDAC I deceſſit 
perpetuo mancipatus carceri propter ea, 775 Jacobus Au- 


guſius Thuanus memoriæ tradidit in Hiſloriarum libro 


Cl. Sic virum tantum, & de Eccleſia olim tam bene 


meritum periifſe valde dolendum, niſi pereundi cauſa id 


(24) Launoius, gufte paſtulaſſet (25).. i. e. He died in the year 


Hiſt. Gymnaſit ' 


6 1:01, being condemned to tual impriſonme 
Navarræ, pag. 5915 > W _ 


= Ot * for thoſe crimes, which 'I'huanus: mentions in the 


#, 0 


* 
* 2 © 
2 


6% CT book of the hiſtory. It would be a very me- 
© lancholy thing, that ſo great a man, and one who 
* had deſerved ſo well of the Church, ſhould dle 
* thus, if there had not been juſt reaſons for his ſuf- 
« fering this,” I am ſurprized that Miniſters of State 
in France ſuffer ſo many writers to ſuppreſs the infamy 
of Biſhops, who rebel. It is giving thoſe, who are 
for imitating their example, hopes that they ſhall 
likewiſe be favoured by the filence of Hiſtorians. , * 
Here follows the faults of Andrew du Sauffai. I. 
He ſays, that Claudius Sancteſius was Profeſſor in | | 
1533 in a Monaſtery of Canons Regular (25). II. (#5) Ordinis 
e makes him go to the Council of Trent before the Ds Rain 
conference of Poiſſi. III. He repreſents him as pre- 9./a-.um 85 a 
ſent in 1576 at a provincial Council at Roan ; but 4 1533 Pro- 
that Council was not held till 158 1, as we are informed , Andr. du 


by Mr. de Launoi (26), who adds, that Sancteſius pub Seutlaj, de Script. 


f : . Eco Conti 
liſhed the year following a French tranſlation of the —- 8 1 


Acts of that Aſſembly, of which he had been the pro edit. Colon. 1684 
moter and director (27). IV. This invincible Hero in 40. 
of the Gallican Church did not confine himſelf within | 
theſe limits, if we believe du Sauffai : he and Simon ( Launojus, 
Vigor diſputed againſt de Spina and du Roſier, two Never, fog | 
of the principal Miniſters, and gained the victory. „2. ” 
That is to fay, the 'Biſhop of Evreux, not content, 
with aſſiſting at a Provincial Synod in 1576 (28), and (27) Synodum 
having digeſted in good order the Synodical ordinances 5, e ©: 6 
8 dige . Y mances p, om t, rexit, 

of his dioceſe, entered into a regular conference with cmpeſuit. Idem, 
thoſe Miniſters. What an Anachroniſm is this? This ibid. | 
conference was held eight or nine years before our 3 
Sancteſius was a Biſhop. V. He died in 1591, and 1 
not in the year preceding. VI. It is an inexcuſable caulsion. 
prevarication to mention the death of that Prelate 
giving him the character of Eximius, without ſaying 
a word of his rebellion, or his abominable doctrine, or 
the infamous puniſhment, which he was near ſuffering. 
What the Sieur du Sauſſai ſays of him contains fifteen 
lines. How many errors would he have committed in 
an elogium of fifteen pages? : 0 5 

[H] He owned, that he was ſuſpecled for ſome time of 
not being averſe to Calviniſm.) Theſe ſuſpicions were 
grounded,as he pretends,upon his appearing in the diſpute 
at the Palace of Nevers infinitely more moderate than 
at the conference of Poiſſi. Ego qui Piſſiaci habebar acrior, 
S tantum non ſeditioſus, anno ſuperiore in collatione fucta 
cum Spina & Roſeo Miniſtris, credebar mutatus, ac paulo 
momenta ad Calviniſmum poſſe impelli, guoniam de priſtina 
vehementia tantum remiſeram, quantum in domino Figoreo 
Calviniſtis infeſtiſſimo Doctore magis ac magis cernebam | 
inflammari & exardeſcere (29). i. e. 1, who was (29) Sancte ſiue, 
** accounted very warm and almoſt ſeditious at Poiſſi, . 1e ad 
*© the year before in the conference with Spina and hr, Nr 
du Roſier the Miniſters was thought to be changed, HH Gymnaf. f 
and that I might eaſily be drawn over to Calviniſm, Navarre, pag. 
© becauſe I had abated much of my former vehemence 769, 770. 
in proportion, as I obſerved Vigor, a bitter enemy | 
„to the Calviniſts, more and more inflamed againſt. 
«© them.” | | 

[1] He repreſented the Cardinal of Lorraine as a per- 
ſecuted Saint.) If we believe Sancteſius, that Cardinal 
was very hick of the bruiſe of Foſeph ; he daily afflicted 
his righteous foul like another Lot in ſeeing the troubles 
of the Church. He died daily in the midit of the tri- 
bulations and anguiſh, which he ſuffered on account of 
God's cauſe, and prepared himſelf continually for 
martyrdom ; for every day he was informed of at- 
tempts againſt his life, and he ſaid ſometimes, let us 
go and die with him, Per annos fere ſexdecim a comi- 
tatu illuſtriſſimi Principis, ac maximi Cardinalis Carol: 
Lotharingi, niſi alicujus officti publici cauſa, non receſſi, 
nec ille me ſludiorum tantum, ſed ad exteros omnium pro- 
fectionum, colloquiorum, & negotiorum multorum, que 
difficillimis Galliz temporibus ipfi contra hereticos incide- 
runt, me participem fecit, ut tentationum & paſſionum, 
quibus per tot annos quotidie moriebatur, & omni hira 
de vita periclitabatur, paratas ge inſidias, tam parum 
timidus, quam nimium eſſe putabatur, ſalebat ad me con- 
wer ſus dicere Sequeris Sacerditem Levita ; aliquando 
vero: Famus, & moriamur cum ills, Cum deſerere: ur 
ab intimis, addebat : Soc paſſionum erunt & conſala- 
tionis. 
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(40) Sancteſius, 
Epiſt. Dedica tor. 
Librorum de Eu- 
cbariſtia, ad Gre- 
gorium XIII. 
apud Launoiurg, 
Hiſe. Gymnaſ. 
Nawarr. pag. 


771. 


1.31) See his arti- 


cle, and eſpeci- 


ally what is cited 


from Brantome. 


(42) Beza, ad 


Claud. de Xaintes, ie willingly omit moſt of the ab 
« as where he ſays that he was brought hither with 


A polog. 1. init. 
Oper. tom. 2. 


: page 288. 


8 A 


\ | »%. 
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He was one of thoſe Divints, who could ſearce diſengage themſelves 


from thoſe paſ- 


” 


ſages of St. Auſtin alledged by the Proteſtants in 'favbur of the doctrme Which rejects 
free-will, It was for this reaſon that he leſſened as mitich as poſſible the authority of that 
holy Doctor in the controverſies concerning grace [K]. 


tionis (30). i. e. During the ſpace of almoſt ſix- 
« teen years I never left the attendance of that illuſ- 
« trious, Prince and great Cardinal, the Cardinal of 
„ Lorraine, unleſs it was on ſome public account; 
« and he made me his companion, not only in his 
« ſtudies, but alſo in his many travels abroad, his 
© cotifetences, and negotiations, in which he was en- 
„ piped in the molt difficult times of France againſt 
« the Heretics ; and I was privy to his trials and 
« ſufferings, by which he dic wa fot many years, 
« and was hourly in danger of his life ; and when he 
« was informed, that attempts were made againſt his 
tr life, he Was as little fearful, as he was ſuppoſed 
* to be much ſo, and uſed to turn to me, and ſay, 
*«* You Who are a Levite follow me a Prieſt ; and ſome- 
& times, Let us go and die with him. When he was 
*« abandoned by his moſt intimate friends, he added, 
They ſhall be the companions of my ſufferings and 
„% comfort.” Thoſe who know the manner of this 


Cardinal's life, by reading Mezerai and other Catholic 


writets, thoſe, I ſay, who know his worldly, proud, 
and voluptuous temper, his intereſt and power (31), and 
the miſchief he did to thoſe of the Reformed Religion ; 
can they poſſibly read without laughing this deſcription 
of his pious ſufferings ? In another work our Sancte. 


ſius prays to God to ſtrengthen the Cardinal his ſet- | 


vant perſecuted for the righteous cauſe, Beza ridicules 


him on this account. Omittam vero /ibens tum pleraſque 


illus libelli ineplias, veluti quod invitum ſeſe a ſuis ſoda- 
libus huc pertractum dicit, ac tandem etiam ſus Cardinali 


wirtutem & conſlantiam in per ſecutionibus TY ue 
I ſhall 


guidem nom fine riſu legi poſſunt (3 98 VP 


&« reluftance by his companions, and prays that his 
e Patron the Cardinal may have fortitude and con- 


„ ſtaney to bear his perſecutions ; which cannot be read 


(1) For Novemb. 
1685, Art. 6. 
pag. 1238. of the 
firſt edition, 


(2) In the 24 
edit. pag. 1250. 


(3) Du Moulin, 
| Defenſe du Roi de 


la Grand Bre- 
Fagne, pag. 45+ 
ed. Geneva 1631. 


(4) Daille, Re- 


plique a Adam 


SA Cottibi, 
Part 2. pag. 78. 


Fabula Hamel. 
pag. m. 222, 


without laughter.“ I have long ago made a reflection 


upon a thing, which would greatly perplex the Aſiatics 
if they ſhould read our hiſtories of the XVI and XVII 
centuries with relation to the troubles of Religion. 
Each Church complains of being the ſuffering party, 
and conſiders it's victories as the means, which God 
has made uſe of to deliver it from Bondage and the 
ſlaughter, with which it was threatned. It is not ne- 
ceſſary for me to prove this to be the language of the 
Proteſtants, with reſpe& to the illuſtrious victories of 
Guſtavus Adolphus ; I ſhall cnly ſhew that the Jeſuits 
expreſſed themſelves thus, when they conſidered the 
Emperor's good ſucceſs. Here is an extract of a letter 
written to James Reihing by a Jeſuit, who was Preacher 
to the famous Count Tilli. Rem noſtram, id þ Ca- 
tholicorum . . . . . bene ſe habere hoc docerct bellum, 
in quo jam quarto anno verſor cum 1luſtriſſimo Comite de 


urdities of that book, 


Tilli, &c. Eran mira Confilia noſtrorum Adverſariorwm : 

fed quam mirabilis in altis Dominus] moliebantur nobis 

internecionem, inciderunt in foveam, quam fecerunt : & 

ut libenter noſtri hoftes confitentur, nunguam dedifſent, gtod 

acceperunt, beneficium Vite. Ut * inde pateat, gue 

pars furortm, que ſequatur æguitatem (33). i. e. (33) Johan. A- 
* That our, I mean the Catholic affairs, are ind good Steele, in Epi. 
e ſituation}, appears from this war, in which we Fave ee 
* been now the fourth year engaged under the conduct 1 Wits 
« of the moſt illuſtrious Count Tilli, &. The coon- Memirie Tbesla- 
tt ſels of our adverſaries were ſurprizing; but how 8% in Ot. fu- 
“ wonderful is God in the higheſt ! They defigned e ee 
* deſtruction for us; they fell into the pit, which theß ? 913 
« had made ; and as our enemies teadily confeſs, 

„they would never have granted, what they have re- 

* ceived, quarter. So that hence it is evident, which 

a party is influenced by fury, and which by equi- 

33 | | 

LX] He 27 as much as poſſible . «+ . the authority 

of St. Auguſtin.) The Janſeniſts, who in 1689 pub- 

iſhed ſome letters, which the Prince of Conti had 

written to Father de Champs, added to them among 

other things a diſſertation entitled, S. Auguſtin juftifie 

du ſoupgon ou des apparences de Calviniſme. i. e. St, 

** Auguſtin juſtified from the ſuſpicion or appearances 

< of Calviniſm.” I find there the following paſſage 

relating to Sancteſius. He was one of thoſe, who 

believed that we ought always to take the contrary | 

* ſide of the queſtion with the Hereties, in order to 

attack them the better; and who conſidering more 

* what there is terrible in the doctrine of St. Au- 

4e ouſtin with 15 to gratituitous predeſtination, than 

* the ſolid foundations of Scripture and tradition, on 

* which it is eſtabliſhed, frightned themſelves too 

«* eaſily from this doctrine. This author therefore has 

*« ventured to ſay, That St. Auguſtin combating the Pe- 

„ logians with tos much heat, was carried 169 precipi- 

tately to reject the unanimous opinion of all who had 

« preceded him. A perſon, who ſpeaks thus of St. 

* Auguſtin and accuſes him of having changed his 

„ opinion three times, deſerves to be abandoned to 

« Father de Champs to do with him what he thinks 

«© proper. Father John Martinon, who was a Jeſuit 

« as well as he, and wrote under the fiftitious name | 

© of Antonin Moraines, was aſhamed of this: Vith. (34) 5 1 2 du 
out offence to this author, ſays he, he would have done 1 = : 
better, and more ſuitably to the reſpect due to fo great Libre arbitre a- 
à Dodlor, to have adbered to him invariably, reſer- vec la Grace de 
« wing to bimſelf a favourable conſtruction of his words, J. ©"''» pag- 
& inflead of imputing to bim fo great a variation and . 
inconſtancy in his opinions (34). The judgment of (35) See above 
our Biſhop of Evreux may be compared with that of cmark (D] of 


Joha Adain the Jeſuit (25). ADAM (John. 


SANDERS (NICHOLAS), an Engliſh Prieſt, but not a Jefuit, as fome have af. 
ſerted [4] ſhewed a flaming zeal for the interefts of the Pope, and ended his days mi- 
Y 1 


ſerabl 


[4] He was a Prieſt, but not a Feſuit, as ſome 
have aſſerted.] The author of the Nowvelles de la Re- 
publice des Lettres (1) had been one of theſe ; but that 
miftake, into which he had been led by guides, which 
might have been thought good ones, was corrected ſoon 
after (2): he had feen that Du Moulin gives Sanders 
the title of Jeſuit (3), and read theſe words in a work 
of Mr. Daille: Richard Crakanthorp, one of the learned 
Engliſh writers tells us, that the Feſuit Sanders was 
not aſhamed to publiſh this fable firſt (4): viz. that 
Queen Elizabeth was created Head of the Church. He 
had feen that Schoockius alledges, as an inſtance of Je- 
furtical impoſtures, what the eſuit Sanders wrote con- 
cerning the birth of Queen Elizabeth (5). | 

FB] Ended his days miſerably in a kind of military 
miſ/fion in Ireland, <whither he went to encourage the Ca- 
tholics, who had taken arms again Queen Elizabeth. 
Edward Riſhton his countryman publiſhing his Hifory 


a kind of military miſſion in Ireland, whither he went to encourage the Catho- 
lics, who had taken arms againſt Queen Elizabeth [BJ. I do not give an article of him, 


for 


of the Schiſm of England, prefixed to it a ſhort preface, 
in which he writes as follows: As the ſaid Sanders, 
out of the great zeal which he had for the ſalvation 
of the ſouls of his countrymen the Engliſh, had re- 
« tired from Spain into Ireland, in order to comfort 
e the afflicted Catholics, who had taken arms for re- 
&« ligion- (in which holy work he ſoon aſter ſurren- 
e dered his happy ſoul to his Creator, being worn out 
ce with continual travels, ſufferings, the unwholeſom- 
«« neſs of the air and place, the want of all things ne- 
ce ceſſary, and other difficulties and miſeries) he left 
« this work of the Schiſm of England,” In the mar- 
gin it is {aid, that he died in 1581. I make ule of 
the old French 'verſion, and not that of Mr. Maucroix. 
We find in Camden, that the ill ſucceſs of the Rebel- 
lion turned Sanders's brain, who ſeeing himſelf aban- 
doned, wandered in the woods and mountains, and 
died of hunger in 1583. Camden makes a reflexion 
| 4 | upon 


S AN 


for it may be met with not only in Moreri's Dictionary, but alſo in other books which 


are in every body's hands (a). I ſhall only ſay ſomething of his Hiſtory of the Schiſm 


of England [C]. 


It is a book in which there is a great deal of paſſion and very little 


accuracy, 


(e) In the Hiſtoire ds Divorce de Henri VIII, by Mr. Le Grand, tom. a. page 7, C ef. and in the 2d tome of Mr, Haller. 


Ani, page 262. 


upon this occaſion, that the Divine Juſtice, if we may 

be allowed to judge, ſtopped by hunger a mouth, 

which had been always open to preach up rebellion, 

and publiſh calumnies. Inter guos (Sacerdotes) facile 

| primus erat Nicholaus Sanderus Anglus, qui fame codem 

| fere momento miſerrime periit, cum derelictus & ex ad- 

| werſo rebellionis ſucceſſu mente motus, per ſylvas, ſaltus, 

& montes errabundus nullum reperiret ſolatium. In 

| deju perd deprebenſe erant Orationes quadam & Epiſtole 

| ad rebelles confirmandos conſcriptæ, amplis a Pontifice 

| Romano & Hiſpano promiſſis refertæ. Ita divina Fufti- 

| | tia (ff fas fit judicare) os illud ad rebelliones conci- 

| tandas, & calumnias cum mendaciis eruftandas ſemper 

| apertum, fame obſtruxit. Ille enim primus omnium hor- 

rendum illud (ut alia taceam) contra matris Elizabethz 

 natale; mendacium conflavit, quod nemo temporibus illis, 

recenti in eam Pontificiorum odio, novit, Anglia totis XL 

foftea annis non audivit, temporum ratio falfitatis & va- 

| nitatis liquidiſſim# convincit, & ipſe ſui immemor quod 

(6) Camdenus, mendacem non oportuit, plant coarguit (6). Conſult Dr. 

Hiſt, Regine Eli- Burnet (7), who will inform you of the different ac- 

| Kabetbe, Part 3. counts, which have been publiſhed of the death of 
hoes vo this perſon. mY | | N 5 

(7) Burnet, Cri- C] 1 fhall only ſay fomething of his Hiſtory 

_— . of A Achim of England.] He finiſhed it in 

page 35, & 131. Spain; but had not put the laſt hand to it, becauſe 

| he was almoſt continually engaged in other employments, 

68) Edward Riſh- as alſo in other writings (8), However he had left 

2 = Pre- ſome copies in Spain and Italy, and it was not difficult 

Fe ag 9% for Riſhton to recover one, when the importunities of 

England. one of his friends (9) made him reſolve to publiſh 

| that Hiſtory (10). * I have read over, ſays he, in- 

4 tirely the ſaid work, and have corrected ſome places, 

« which had been corrupted by the miſtake of the 


(9) He was of 
Cologne, and 
named Jodocus 


Sine * tranſcribers, or not ſufficiently explained by the au- 
| « thor, on account of the hurry which he was in. 
(10) Riſhton, And in order that the thread and order of the 


ibid. „ Hiſtory might be better retained, I have retrenched 
| « ſome things, which ſeemed to be perplexed by too 
« Jong diſputes; as I have alſo added many others, 

« which were wanting, eſpecially ſince the death of 


« did not appear ſo great, I comprehended the whole 
«* under the title of a ſingle book; and laſtly having 
* thus corrected it, I carried it to my friend Jodocus, 
„with this epiſtle, in order that he might ſend it to 
4 his Printer, who was fo greatly deſirous of it (11).” 
Thus was the firſt edition publiſhed ; it was that of 
Cologne in 1585. Riſhton had no ſhare in the fol- 
(12) Le Grand, lowing ones, wherein many things were added (12) 
4 N for he died the ſame year at St. Menehou (13), This 
Rage 6. work of Sanders had ſuch a ſale, that it was reprinted 

at Rome in 1586, and a Bookſeller of Ingolſtad (14) 
(13) A City of immediately counterfeited the edition of Rome. He 
France in Cham- dates his Epiſtle Dedicatory to the Archbiſhop of 
Pasne. Saltzbourg November the 5th 1586; which makes me 
(14) Named think, that his edition was publiſhed that year, and 
Wolfrangus Ede- that copy, which I make uſe of, and which bears 
oy in the title the year 1588, is one of the ſecond edition 
of Ingolſtad. Obſerve, that in the edition of Rome 
the work contains three books, according to Sanders'3 
| diviſion, with the paſſages, which Riſhton had re- 
(15) Ibid. 51 trenched. Mr. Grand obſerves (15), that the editions 
ſupra. of Rome and Ingolſtad are /o different from the firſt, 


(11) Ibid, 


(16) Ibid. pag. 7+ (16), that chere bas been publiſhed no edition pręſerable 
to the firſt. Other editions were printed at Cologne in 


there are added to it ſeveral things extracted from a 
book of Ribadeneira upon the ſame ſubject. 

A man, who only marks his name by the initial 
letters J. T. A. C. tranſlated into French this work of 
Sanders, the ſame year it was publiſhed at Cologne: 
I mean in 1585; Gut, that Hiſtory, continues he, 
having been f inlarged at Rome with permiſſion in 
1580, and ſent to me ſome months ago, 1 have corrected 
and tranſlated it into our French tongue. The advertiſe- 
| ment, in which he ſpeaks thus, is dated July the gth 


„ yerdale 


« Mr. Sanders. And becauſe the bulk of the work 


that it may be ſaid to be a new work; and he pretends | 


1610 and 1628. This laſt is the largeſt of all; for 


1587. This tranſlation was printed in 1587 in 8vo. 

It is not mentioned in what place; but the title informs 

us, that it was printed by the command of my Lord the il- © 

luftrious and Reverend Cardinal de Vaudemont at the _ 

requeſt of certain Engliſh Gentlemen Refugees for the 

Catholic Faith. 1 have ſeen another French tranſlation 

printed in 1587 in 8vo. It is very different from 

the other: I do not judge thus, becauſe the words in 

the title of the one are not in that of the other, or be- 

cauſe the preface ſigned J. T. A. C. and dated July the 

gth 1587 is to be found in the one and not in the 

other; theſe are not proofs of a different edition. The 

Bookſellers ſometimes change the firſt pages without 

reprinting the body of the book. But here follow my 

proofs ; nothing can be produced more convincing 

than they are. The tranſlation printed by tbe command 

of Cardinal de Vaudemont contains 281 leaves; the 

other contains 296, though printed in a ſmaller cha- 

rafter, I have found in the latter ſeveral paſſages diffe- 

rently tranſlated from thoſe in the former. I ſhall 

give an inſtance of this. We read in folio 187 

of the tranſlation, which wants the preface figned 

J. T. A. C. that Miles Coverdale going to Oxford aſ- 

cended the pulpit in order to diſcourſe upon the Eucha- 

riſt, and becauſe he was rallied ſor bringing with him 

fororem quandam ſuam, 1. e. a certain filter of his,“ 

he ſharply reprehended thoſe qui in eum flomachati fu- 

ifjent quod vas commoditatis Sale (ita enim ſuam mere- 

triculam afppellabat) i. e. who ridiculee him for 

„having always with him his veſſel of conveniency 

«« (for ſo he called his whore).” Here follow the terms 

of the other tranſlation in fol. 166 (17). * Miles Co- (77) Obſerve 
. . being informed that the Univerſity of bat ! have not 

« Oxford was wonderfully attached to the Catholic „ for 

« Faith; and that nothing in the world could induce paſſage 5 ale 


paſſage of the 


« them to abandon it, and embrace hereſy ; and that other, as 1 do 
beſides this there were ſome, who rallied him, be- with regard to 
% cauſe he carried with him ſome ſiſter of his where- ring 3 * 
ever he went, promiſing himſelf, that he ſhould 1 
«« meet with many like himſelf, and be able to ſeduce terms, 
a great number of people, he came to Oxford, 
went up into the pulpit ; every body was very at- 
« tentive. . . . . And therefore after he had firſt ſe- 
verely reprimanded thoſe, who were diſpleaſed with 
« him for having a veſſel of conveniency (for ſo he 
« called his little whore) he added, that &c.” _ | 
The ſtyle of theſe two tranſlations is very groſs and 
barbarous, even for the time. The author, who de- 
ſcibes himſelf by the initial letters J. T. A. C. does 
himſelf juſtice, when he owns, that he had more re- 
gard to the ſenſe and meaning, or corruption of Sanders,than 
the ſhew and arrangement of fine words, contenting bim- 
felf with being underſtood by thoſe, who conſider more the 
marrow and truth of hiſtory, than they do the ornaments 
and figures of rhetoric. It muſt however be owned, 
that there is leſs barbariſm in his tranſlation than in 
the other, and fewer paſſages miſunderſtood ; for in- 
ſtance, he has not blundered in this paſſage, as is done 
in the other tranſlation. © The river of Thames, 
« which waters the city of London, on the 17th day 
of December 1550, in leſs than nine hours ebbed 
« and flowed three times contrary to cuſtom. In the 
«« ſame year there ſpread over England a certain ſweat- 
« ing ſickneſs, which was peſtilential and mortal, and 
before unknown to all Phyſicians, and which de- 
* ſtroyed almoſt an infinite number of people, ſo that 
in leſs than ſeven days in the city oe Cato alone 
« there died eight hundred perſons, ſeveral thouſands 
„ more being ſuffocated by that diſeaſe elſewhere, and 
«« yet it had nothing of the nature and quality of the (18) Sanderus, 
« plague; but it was a certain miracle and prodigy, du Schiſme d Au- 
«« by which the almighty and merciful God thought 2. lib. 2. fol. 
„ proper to warn the Engliſh of the enormous crime, 168. of a French 
«* which they had committed againſt him; though it ee 
« has done no ſervice to a wicked and reprobate race (19) Sanderus, de 
« of men (18).” In the other tranſlation the Latin S**!/mare Angi- 
words, Sudatorius quidam peſtifer morbus nunquam antea —— — 9 
medicis cognitus (19), are tranſlated thus, ** a certain * 2 


» 1588, 
« dilcaſe : 
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accuracy, two qualities which generally attend each other. This author is reproached in 
(3) Thisconfuta* a confutation (b) of the 7th book of his viſible Monarchy of the Church, that he did not 


tion is intitled, 
Fidelis ſervi infi- 


invent what be wrote, but truſted too eaſily common reports in things of importance (c). This 


4 ſußdito Re- is the uſual defect of thoſe who ſuffer perſecution for their faith. Sanders was in this caſe. 


ſponſio, and was 


printed in 1573, 


firſt in 1371 (d) 
which was one of his laſt compoſitions ( f ). 


(e) Le Grand, Hiſt. du Divorce de Henri VIII, pag. 9, 10. 


He embraced the opinions of the Ultramontains with reſpect to the authority of the Pope, 
and maintained them with vigour in his book de viſibili Monarchid Eccleſiæ printed at 
at Louvain in fol. (e), and in another work intitled, de Clave David, 


(d) Ibid. pag. 8. (e) Epit. Biblioth, Geſneri. 


Nicolaus Sanderus cygnæa ſua cautione in Libris de Clave David egregie ſediz bujus (pontificiæ) dignitatem extulit, 
n Schultingius, Epiſt. Dedic. tam. 1. Bibliothecæ Sine (po ) dignitater 


« diſeaſe called the pox, before unknown to Phyſi- 
© cians.“ Here are two errors worthy a ſchool-boy : 
the pox, which was not the diſcaſe in queſtion, had al- 
ready been the ſubject of ſeveral printed books. For 
the reſt, if I have reported pretty much at length 
this paſſage of the hiſtorian, it was with a view to 
ſhew his turn of thinking, and becauſe he has advanced 
a groſs falſity, which can never be excuſed in an 
| (20) Nunguam Engliſh writer. He tells us, that the Engliſh ſweating 
A enfeemedicis tog- ſickneſs, which raged at London in 1550, was never 
 nitus, Idem, ibid. Enown to Phyſicians till that time (200. He knew 
| not therefore that it began to be known in 1486 (21), 
(21) See the re- and that it afterwards occaſioned great deſtruction. Do 
| man Lg Ls not imagine, that the leaſt bad of the two tranſlations 
NIUS (Andrew) Was nels by a man, who underſtood Latin well. You 
and Seth Calvi- ſhall now ſee a blunder ſufficient to ſhew, that he ſome- 
„ad am. times miſtook the ſenſe of the original. The Prin- 
0 = *he ters ſought every where for Nicholas Sanders's 
—— began works and eſpecially thoſe, which had not 
likewiſe this year ©* been printed, but placed in the hands of his parti- 
in Lower Ger- 
many. 


« ries.” Thus he tranſlates theſe Latin words of Riſh- 


(24) In the 2d tome of his Hiſt. 
| - conſult them likewiſe. 


(a) Izaak Wal- 
ton's Life ef Bi- 
Hop Sanderſon, 
edit. London 
1678. The pages 
are not numbered. 


c cular friends before his death, or left to his adverſa- 


du Schifme d' Angleterre, Some pieces have appeared on both ſides ſince 
(25) Pag. 222. edit. ſecundæ. 


ton: D. Nicolai Sanderi. . . . Opera . . . . a Hypo- 

graphis undique conquiri ad prælum, maxime vero ea 

gue nondum impreſſa, ſed ab illo . . . vel apud amicas 

depofita, vel in adverſariis relita, You ee that he 

1magined through groſs ignorance, that in adwver/ariis, 

i. e. among his papers, ſignified 70 his enemies, Mr. (. 

Maucroix gave a new French verſion of this work: of Holla = 75 

Sanders in 1677. It is a very elegant one, and there _ 3 05 

have been three editions of it (22). 1683. g 
To know whether this Hiſtory of Schi/m is a faithful | 

one and of any authority, the reader ought to conſult (23) He has ta- 

the Criticiſin publiſhed by Dr. Burnet (23), and an- 7 of tee Ht 12 

ſwered by Mr. Le Grand and defended by Sanders (24). "og I 7 

The paſſionate temper of the laſt is taken notice of very of the Refe- 

in the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres Art. VI. mation of Eng- 

for November 1685. An anonymous writer had al- 74, of 123 er. 

ready criticiſed on that hiſtorian in 1593, in a book ere ee 

printed at Cambridge, and intitled, Anti-Sanderus, duo- the ſecond Part 

bus Dialogis Venetiis habitis in quibus Sanderi & aliorum 83 errors of the 

calumniæ in Elizabetham Reginam refelluntur. See alſo fame writer, and 

Schoockius Chap. V. of the third Part of Fabula Ha- 72 of his continu- 


ator, He went b 
melenſis (25). the edition of 7 


Cologne 1 628. 


(22) Two of Pa- 


the ſirſt: the reader may 


&SANDERSON (ROBERT), Biſhop of Lincoln, was deſcended from an antient 
and good family, and was ſecond and youngeſt fon of Robert Sanderſon of Gilthwait- 
hall in the pariſh of Rotheram in Yorkſhire, by Elizabeth daughter of Richard Carr of 
Buterthwaite-hall in the pariſh of Ecclesfield in the ſaid county Gentleman. He was born 
at Rotherham September the 19th 1587, and educated at the Grammar-ſchool there (a); 


5) Wood, Atb. from whence, in the beginning of the year 1601, he was ſent to Lincoln-College (5), 


KoR. vol. 2 · 
318. 2d edit. | 


January the 23d 1604 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (c); and on the 3d of 
May 1606 was elected Fellow of his College (d). October the 20th 1607 he took the 


(e) lem, Faſti degree of Maſter of Arts (e). When he took the degree of Bachelor, his tutor obſerved to 


Oxon, vol. 1. col. 
167. 


(d) Idem, Ach. 
. Oxon, ubi ſupra. 


(e) Idem, Foſti 
Oxon, vol. 1. col. 
176. 


following he was elected again (g). 
King Biſhop of London (5). 


in the Univerſity, but without ſucceſs [B]. 


[4] Dr. Kilb;e, then Rector of the College.] Mr. 


(1) Life of Biſbop Tzaak Walton tells us (1), that this Doctor was a man 
Sanderſon, edit. of ſo great learning and wiſdom, and ſo excellent a 
London 1678. critick in the Hebrew tongue, that he was made Pro- 
fg feflor of it at Oxford, and ſo perfect a Grecian, that 
he was appointed by King James I. to be one of 
the Tranſlators of the Bible. He had a very great affec- 
tion for Mr. Sanderſon, and in a journey into Der- 
byſhire, took the latter to bear him company. They 
ing together on a Sunday, with the Doctor's friend, 

to the Pariſh-Church, found that the young Preacher 
ſpent a great part of the hour allotted for his ſermon, 
in exceptions againſt the late tranſlation of ſeveral 
words, and ſhewed three reaſons why a particular word 

| ſhould have been tranſlated otherwiſe, When Evening- 
Prayer was ended, the Preacher was invited to the Doctor's 
friend's houſe ; where, after ſome other conference, the 
DoRor told him, ** that he might have preached more 
«« uſeful doctrine, and not filled his auditor's ears with 
«« needleſs exceptions againſt the late tranſlation, And 
«« for that word, for which he offered to that congre- 


Vol., IX, 


In 1613 he was choſen Sub-Rettor of his College, to which 
he was rechoſen in 1614 and 1616 (i). In 1614 he ſtood candidate for the Proctorſſiip (ij Walton, abi 


Dr. Kilbie, then Rector of the College [A], that his pupil Sanderſon had a metaphyfical 

brain and a matchleſs memory; and that he thought he had improved, or made the laſt ſo by cf) Walton, ust 
an art of his own invention (F). November 7, 1608, he was choſen Logic-Reader in his Col- Ara. 
lege, in which place he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that on the 6th of November the 
In 1611 he was ordained Deacon and Prieſt b 


Year (, idem, ibid. 


y Dr. 4 Wood, Ath. 
Oxon, ubi ſupra. 


The year following he publiſhed his Logic era. 
Lectures, 


« gation three reaſons, why it ought to have been 
© tranſlated as he ſaid, he and others had conſidered 
« all of them, and found thirteen more conſiderable 
„ reaſons, why it was tranſlated as now printed.” He 
told him likewiſe, that F his friend, then attendin 
him, ſhould prove guilty of ſuch indiſcretion, he ſhould 
forfeit his favour, To which Mr. Sanderſon ſaid, he 
hoped he ſhould not. 

CB) In 1614 he flood Candidate for the Proctorſpip 
for the Univerfily ; but without ſacceſs.] Mr. Walton 
obſerves (2), that he did not ſtand to ſatisfy any am- (a) Ibid» 
bition of his own, but to comply with the defire of 
the Rector of the College and whole Society, of which 
he was a Member; who had not had a Proctor choſen 
out of their College for the ſpace of ſixty years, viz, 
not from 1554 to his ſtanding. They perſuaded him 
therefore, that if he would ſtand for Proctor, his me- 
rits were ſo generally known, and he fo well beloved, 
that it was but his appearing, and he would infallibly 
carry it againſt any oppoſers; and told him, that he 
would by that means recover a right or _ 

| whic 


P 
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(1) Wood, Faſti 


Oxon. vol. 1. cole 


S AN 


Lectures, Which he had before read in the public refectory of his College 2 ; which 


raiſing his reputation, he was elected Senior Proctor April the roth 1616 [DJ]. May 
the 19th 1617 he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity (1). In 1618 he was preſented 


206. by his kinſman Sir Nicholas Sanderſon, Lord Viſcount Caſtleton, to the Rectory of 
Wibberton near Boſton in Lincolnſhire, but reſigned it the year following on account of 


the unhealthineſs of the ſituation; and about the ſame time was collated to the Rectory 


( Walton, abi of Boothby Pannel in the fame county [E], by Thomas Harrington Eſq; (m); and made 
Chaplain to Dr. George Mounteyne Biſhop of Lincoln, and not long after Prebendary of 


. ti bra. 


very exemplary manner. 


| (3) Ubi ſupra. 


Pak. xxxiv. 1. 


the Collegiate Church of Southwell in the Dioceſe of York, and Prebendary of Lincoln (). 


Aſter his ſettlement at Boothby Pannel, he married Anne, daughter of Henry Nelſon, 
B. D. Rector of Haugham in Lincolnſhire. Dr. Laud, Biſhop of London, hav- 
ing recommended him to King Charles I, as a man excellently ſkilled in all ca- 
ſuiſtical learning, his Majeſty appointed him his Chaplain in November 1631 [ F]. 


In 16 


36 he was created Doctor of Divinity, on the very day that the King and 


Court left Oxford, after they had. been fome days entertained there. In 1641 he, 
with two more of the Convocation of the Clergy, (for he had been uſually elected for all 
Convocations for about twenty years before that time,) was employed to make ſome al- 


which was ſeemingly dead to his College. By theſe 
and other like perſuaſions he was induced to ſtand for 
Proctor; but the election was carrried on by ſo ſudden, 
and ſecret, and ſo powerful a party, that he miſted it. 

[C] The year following he publiſhed bis Logic Lectures, 
ewhich he bad before read in the public Refettory of his 
College.] It was printed at Oxford 1615, 1618, 1640, 
&c. in $vo. The ninth edition was printed at Ox- 
ford 1680 ih 8vo. | | 

[D} Which raifing his reputation, he vas elected Senior 
Proctor, April the 10th :616.] In this office he acted in a 
If in his night-walk he met 
with irregular Scholars abſent from their Colleges at U- 


niverſity-hours, or diſordered by drink, or in ſcandalous 


company, he did not uſe his power of puniſhing to an ex- 
tremity, but generally took their names, and a pro- 
miſe to appear before him unſent for next morning. 
And when they did, he convinced them with ſuch 
obligingneſs and reaſon added to it, ** that they paried 
* from him, /ays Mr, Walton (3), with ſuch reſolu- 


tions, as the man after God's own heart was poſſeſſed 


« with, when he ſaid, There is mercy wwith thee, and 
e therefore thou ſhalt be feared.” By this and the 
like behaviour Mr. Sanderſon was ſo happy as to lay 
down this employment, as but very few, if any, have 
done, even without an enemy. After his ſpeech was 
ended, he retired with a friend into a convenient pri- 
vacy, and looking upon him with a more than com- 
mon chearfulneſs, ſpake to this purpoſe: I look back 


upon my late employment with ſome content to my 


« ſelf, and a great thankfulneſs to Almighty God, 


that he hath made me of a temper not apt to pro- 
„ yoke the meaneſt of mankind, but rather to pals 


„ by infirmities, if noted. And in this empioy- 
* ment I have had (God knows) many occaſions to do 


| Plal. XXX · 
ca) Idem, ibid. 


(5) Reaſon and 
Fudgment : or 
Remargues of the 
Life of the re- 


4% both. 


| And when I conſider, how many of a con- 
on 


trary temper are by ſudden and ſmall occaſions 
tranſported and hurried by anger to commit ſuch er- 
rors, as they in that paſſion could not foreſee, and 
will in their more calm and deliberate thoughts up- 
braid, and require repentance ; and conſider, that 
though repentance ſecures us from the puniſhment of 
any fin, yet how much more comfortable it is to be 
innocent than need pardon ; and conſider that er- 
«© rors againſt men, though pardoned both by God and 
them, do yet leave ſuch anxious and upbraiding im- 
preſſions in the memory, as abate of the offender's 
content: when I conſider all this, and that God 
hath of his goodneſs given me a temper, that hath 
prevented me from running into ſuch enormities, I 
remember my temper with joy and thankfulneſs. 
And though 1 cannot ſay with David (I wiſh I could) 
that therefore his praiſe ſhall always be in my mouth ; 
yet I hope, that by his grace, and that grace ſe- 
conded by my endeavours, it ſhall never be blotted 
out of my memory; and I now beſeech Almighty 
God, that it never may (4).“ 
LE] Collated to the Reftory of Boothby Pannel.] Mr. 
Walton tells us, that in this pariſh he either found. or 
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nowned Dr. Fan- made his pariſhioners peaceable and comply ing with 


derſon, late Lord 
Biſhop of Lin- 
coin, pag. 20. edit. 
Oxford 1663. 


him in the decent and regular ſervice of God; and 
thus his pariſh, his patron, and he lived together in 
a religious love and contented quietneſs. Another 
writer likewiſe remarks (5), that his preaching there 


terations 


was folid : and that “ though he was furniſhed with 
that claſſic and authentic learning, which enabled 
him readily to ſpeak upon any occaſion and ſubject 


* 


\ 


61) Wood, Alb. 


Oxon, ubi ſupra, 


properly, pertinently, copiouſly, and handſomly ; 


ce 


yet ſuch was his reverence of that great worls, that 
he was very elaborate and exact in reading, medi- 


* tating, and compoſing his ſermons to rational and 
* juſt diſcourſes. 


c 


pertinently ; to weigh its occaſion, coherence, and 
* other circumſtances, duly; to look out the trueſt 
reading of it, induſtriouſly ; to open that original by 
reading out of the choiceſt authors, and moſt pro- 
«« per learning in that kind, clearly; to drop ſuch 
e pithy and pertinent obſervations, learned, moral, 
divine, as he went on in explication, judiciouſly ; 
* to pitch upon great obſervations, that were couched 


His method was to chooſe his text 


in the ſeveral parts uſefully ; which he deduced from 


the text evidently, (for he could not endure thoſe, 
«© that wreſted the Scripture for a truth, as men that 


„ ſons orderly, (preſſing each truth with evidence 
«© raiſed from their ſeveral places in the Body of Divi- 
nity), illuſtrated and enlarged with general learning, 
* and improved to the reſpective duties of Chriſtianity, 
ce that he ſaw might rationally be inferred from them. 
* And indeed his general learning afforded him plenty 
« of obſervations proper, learned, and uſeful, upon 
« each head. His way, like Dr. Hammond, was af- 
ter every ſermon to reſolve upon the enſuing ſubject, 
„ and to draw a ſcheme of it, and to take in the 
<« courſe of his ſtudy what fell in conducible unto the 
«« preſent purpoſe; and he ſpoke from the heart to the 
heart. As he provided ſtrong meat for ſtrong men, 
** ſo he provided ſincere milk for babes, ſpending an 


were under a temptation of wreſting them for an 
error) bottomed upon their proper grounds and rea- 


* hour at Evening in the Church-Catechiſm, whereat 


«« the parents and elder fort were wont to be preſent, 
and from whence they reaped more benefit than from 
* his ſermons; the great principles of religion working 
« more powerfully upon them than his diſcourſes and 
«« enlargements. Chriſtianity was moſt ſucceſsful, would 
« he ſay, when propoſed naked and in its own evidence, as 
« the truth was in Feſus.” He was very uſeful likewiſe 
in reconciling differences and preventing law-ſuits, both 


in his pariſh and the neighbourhood ; and frequently 


viſited ſick and diſconſolate families, perſuading them 
to patience, and raiſing them from dejection by his ad- 
vice and chearful diſcourſe, and by adding his own 
alms, if there were any ſo poor as to need it (6). 
[F] Dr. Laud, Biſhop of London, having recommended 
bim io King Charles 1. as a man excellent ſkilled in all 
caſuiflical learning, his Majeſiy appointed him his Chap- 
lain, in November 1631.) When he became known 


(6) Walton, 26. 


ſupr 4. 


to the King, his Majeſty put many caſes of conſcience 


to him, and received from him ſuch deliberare, ſafe, 
and clear ſolutions, as gave him great content in con- 
verſing with him; ſo that at the end of his month's at- 
tendance, the King told him, that he Gould long for 
next November; for he reſolved to have a more inward 
acquaintance with him, when the month and he returned. 
And when that month and he did return, the, King 
was never abſent from his ſermons, and would uſually 
ſay, I carry my ears to hear other Preachers, but 1 carry 
my conſcience to hear Mr. Sanderſon (7). 
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terations in the Common- Prayer, for the ſatisfaction of the Preſbyterian Party [GJ]. In 
July 1642 he was nominated by his Majeſty Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford; and the ſame year was propoſed by both Houſes of Parliament to the 
King then at Oxford, to be one of the Truſtees for the ſettling Church- affairs, and was 
allowed of by the King to be ſo; but that treaty came to nothing. In 1643 he was nominated 


by the Parliament one of the Aſſembly of Divines; but never fate among them. In 1647 he 
had a conſiderable hand in drawing up the Reaſons of the Univerſity of Oxford againſt the ſo- 


lemn League and Covenant, the Negative Oath, and the Ordinances concerning Diſcipline and 
Worſhip [H]; and the ſame year was ſent for by the King (then at a more large impri- 
ſonment,) with Dr. Hammond, Dr. Sheldon, and Dr. Morley, to attend him, in order 
to adviſe with him how far he might with a good conſcience comply with the propoſals 
of the Parliament for the ſettlement of a peace in Church and State. He afterwards at- 
tended his Majeſty in the Iſle of Wight, preached before him, and had many both pub- 
lic and private conferences with him to his Majeſty's ſatisfaction [1], In 1648 he was 
ejected out of the Profeſſorſhip and Canonry of Chriſt Church by the Parliament-Vi- 


ſitors; and ſoon after retired to his Living of Boothby Pannel (o), which had been put 
under ſequeſtration in 1644, and ſo continued at that time (p). At this place he met 


with very ill treatment [X]; and though he procured the ſequeſtration to be taken off, 
yet he was ſeveral times plundered, and wounded in no leſs than three places, and hav- 
ing a wife and children, was reduced to great neceſſity (9). After the publication of 


(7) 1dem, ibid, *Excov Baeoininy, he began to tranſlate it into Latin; and having done half of it with great 
elegance, he was prevented from finiſhing it by his friend Dr. Earle, who had antici- 


pated him in that deſign. Here he received a viſit from Dr. Hammond, who came to 


diſcourſe with him upon the points diſputed between the Calviniſts and Arminians; upon 
which ſubject there afterwards paſſed ſeveral letters between our author, Dr. Hammond, 


[G] I 1641 he, with two more of the Convocation 
« + +» «+ + was employed to make ſome alterations in the 
Common Prayer, for the ſati fact ion of the Preſbyterian 
party.] Mr. Walton obſerves (8), that the King and 
Archbiſhop Laud deſired Dr. Sanderſon “ to call two 
% more of the Convocation to adviſe with him; and 


* that he would then draw up ſuch ſafe alterations, 


„% as he thought fit, in the Service-Book, and abate 
«© ſome of the ceremonies, that were leaſt material. 
« And to this end they did meet together privately 
« twice a week at the Dean of Weſtminſter's houſe, 


for the ſpace of three months or more. But not 
long after that time, when Dr. Sanderſon had made 


« the Reformation ready for a view, the Church and 


«© State were both fallen into ſuch a confuſion, that 
„Dr. Sanderſon's model for Reformation became 


then uſeleſs.” | 

LH] In 1647 he had a conſiderable hand in drawing 
ap the Reaſons of the Univerſity of Oxford againſt the 
Solemn League and Covenant, &c.] When the Par- 


lament had ſent the Covenant, the Negative Oath, &c. 


to Oxford, to be taken by the Doctor of the Chair, 


and all Heads of Houſes, and all Scholars of what 


degree ſoever, by a fixed day, on pain of being ex- 
pelled their Colleges and the Univerſity, twenty De- 
legates were appointed by the Univerſity to draw up 
a manifeſto to the Parliament, containing the reaſons 
why they could not take theſe oaths. Of the number 
of theſe Delegates were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Hammond, 
Dr. Morley, Dr. Sanderſon, and Dr. Zouch the Civi- 
lian; the laſt of whom was deſired by the reſt to draw 


up the law-part, and then give it to Dr. Sanderſon, 


who was requeſted to methodize it, and add what re- 
lated to reaſon and conſcience, and put it iato form. 
After theſe reaſons were thus drawn up, and approved 
of in a full Convocation, they were printed in Latin, 


and afterwards tranſlated by Dr. Sanderſon into En- 


liſh (q). | 
[1] He afterwards attended his Majeſty in the Iſie of 
Wight, preached before him, and bad many both public 
and private conferences with him to his Majeſty's ſatis- 
factian.] It was at this time, that the King deſired 
Dr. Sanderſon, that ſince the Parliament had propoſed 
to him the aboliſhing of Epiſcopal Government in the 
Church, as inconſiſtent with Monarchy, he would con- 
ſider of it, and declare his judgment. And accord- 
ingly the Doctor wrote a paper upon that ſubject, 
which was not printed till after the Reſtoration. Upon 
his taking leave of his Majeſty in this laſt attendance 
him, the King requeſted him 70 apply him ſelf to 
nuriting Caſes of Conſcience for the good of poſterity. 
To which his anſwer was, that he cb now grown old, 
and unfit to write Caſes of Conſcience. But that the 
King told him, that bis was the frmpleſt anſever be 
ever heard from Dr. Sanderſon; for no young man was 


(10) Lem, ibid. fit #6 be @ Fudge, or write Caſes of Conſcieme (10). 


and 


Mr. Walton informs us, that in one of theſe confe- - 
rences, the King told Dr. Sanderſon, or one of thoſe, 


who then waited on him, that the remembrance of 
© two errors did much afflict him, which were, his 
« aſſent to the Earl of Strafford's death, and the abo- 
«« liſhing of Epiſcopacy in Scotland. And that if 
“God ever reſtored him to be in a peaceable poſ- 


«© ſeffion of his Crown, he would demonſtrate his re- 


« pentance by a public confeſſion, and a voluntary 


*© penance (I think, barefoot, ſays Mr. Walton) from 


© the Tower of London or Whitehall to St. Paul's 
“Church, and defire the people to intercede with 
God for his pardon.” Mr. Walton obſerves, that 


the perſon, who told him this, was then living, and 


would witneſs it. | | | 
[K] Met with very ill treatment.) The ſoldiers 
frequently diſturbed him in the Church, when he read 


prayers, pretending to adviſe him how God was to be 


ſerved more acceptably ; and at laſt forced the book from 
him, and tore it. At this time he was adviſed by a 
Member of Parliament, who was a man of great 
power, and had an eſteem for him, not to be ſtrict 
in reading all the Common-prayer, but to make ſome 


little variation, eſpecially if the ſoldiers came in to 


watch him ; for otherwiſe it might not be in the power 


of him and his other friends to ſecure him from taking 


the Covenant, or ſequeſtration. For theſe reaſons he 
ſomewhat varied from the ſtrict rules of the Rubrick. 
Notwithſtanding this he was at laſt ſeized and carried 
priſoner to Lincoln, upon the following occaſion. There 
was one Mr, Clarke, Miniſter of Abington, a few 
miles from Boothby Pannel, who being a zealous Co- 
venanter, was taken by a party of the King's ſoldiers, 
and kept priſoner at Newark. Upon this the Com- 
mittee of Lincoln ſent a troop of horſe to bring Dr. 
Sanderſon priſoner to that garriſon, Here he was detain- 
ed till he could procure Mr. Clarke to be exchanged 
for him, which was at laſt done upon the following 
conditions ; that they being exchanged ſhould live un- 
diſturbed in their own pariſhes ; and if either was in- 
jured by the ſoldiers of the contrary party, the other 
ſhould procure him a redreſs, by obtaining ſatisfaction 
for his loſs or for any other injury ; or if not, he was 
to be uſed in the ſame kind by the other party. 
However Dr. Sanderſon could live neither ſafe nor 
quietly, being ſeveral times plundered, and once wound- 
ed in three places. But though he could not enjoy the 
ſafety he expected by this exchange, yet he received 
this advantage, that whereas his living had been ſe- 
queſtered from the year 1644 till the time of his im- 
priſonment, he, by the articles of war in this exchange 
for Mr. Clarke, procured this ſequeſtration to be taken 
off, and by that means enjoyed a poor but contented 
ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his family till the Reſtora- 
tion (11). | 
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(11) Idem, ibid. 
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and Mr, Thomas Pierce, afterwards Dean. of Sarum 129. During this retirement of 
his, he was applied to by many perſons for reſolution of caſes of conf 
gave them by letters, ſome of which have been publiſhed, In 1658 his circumſtances 


III Dr. Hammond came to diſcourſe with him apon 
the points diſputed between the Calviniſis and Arminians ; 


upon which ſubject there afterwards paſſed jeveral letters | 


between our author, Dr. Hammond, and Mr. Thomas 
Pierce, afterwards Dean of Sarum.) In 1660 Dr. 
Hammond publiſhed at London in 8vo a book, en- 
titled, Keg xo} Ei. Or, a Pacific Diſcourſe of God's 
Grace and Decrees ; in a letter of full Accordance writ- 


ten to the Reverend and moſt learned Dr. Robert Sander- 


fon. By Henry Hammond, D. D. To which are annexed 


the extracts of three letters concerning God's Preſcience 


(12) Pacific Diſ- 
courſe, F. 14. 


pag 8, & ſeg, 


reconciled with liberty and contingency. In this book he 
gives us an hiſtory of Dr, Sanderſon's thoughts on 


thoſe points in the Doctor's own words, which are as 


follow (12). When I began, ſays Dr. Sanderſon, to 
« ſet myſelf to the ſtudy of Divinity as my proper 
« ter of Arts, being then newly twenty one years of 
age) the firſt thing I thought fic for me to do, was 
<« to conſider well of the articles of the Church of 
„ England, which I had formerly read over twice or 


«© thrice, and whereunto I had ſubſcribed. And be- 


* cauſe I had then met with ſome puritanical Pam- 
« phlets written againſt the Liturgy and Ceremonies, 
although moſt of the arguments therein were ſuch 
* as needed no great ſkill to give ſatisfactory anſwers 
„ unto ; yet for my fuller ſatisfaction (the queſtions 


being de rebus agendis, and ſo the more ſuitable to 


my proper inclination) I read over with great dili- 
gence and no leſs delight that excellent piece of 
* learned Hooters Eccleſiaſtical Politie. And I have 
great cauſe to bleſs God for it that ſo I did, not only 
* for that it much both cleared and ſettled my judg- 
ment for ever after in very many weighty points 
as of ſcandal], Chriſtian liberty, obligation of laws, 
* obedience, &c.) but that it alſo proved, by his good 
% providence, a good preparative to me (that I ſay 
« not, an antidote) for the reading of Caluin's Inſti- 
{utions with more caution than perhaps otherwiſe I 
„ ſhould have done. For that book was commended 
to me, as it was generally to all young ſcholars in 


„ thole times, as the beſt and perfecteſt ſyſtem of Di- 


in the ſtudy of that profeſſion. And indeed being 
ſo prepared as is ſaid, my expectation was not at 
all deceived in the reading of thoſe Inſtitutions. 1 
found, ſo far as I was then able to judge, the me- 
thod exact, the expreſſions clear, the ſtyle grave, 


equal, and unaffected; his doctrine for the moſt part 


conform to St. Auguſtin's; in a word, the whole 
work very elaborate and uſeful to the Churches of 
God in a good meaſure, and might have been (I 
verily believe) much more uſeful, if the honour of 
his name had not given ſo much reputation to his 
very errors. I muſt acknowledge myſelf to have 
reaped great benefit by the reading thereof. But as 
for the queſtions of Election, Reprobation, Effec- 
tual Grace, Perſeverance, &c. I took as little no- 
tice of the two firſt, as of any other thing contained 
in the book; both becauſe I was always afraid to pry 
much into thoſe ſecrets, and becauſe I could not cer- 
tainly inform myſelf from his own writings, whe- 

ther he were a Supralapſarian (as moſt ſpeak him, 
and he ſeemeth often to incline much that way) or 
a Sublaplarian, as ſundry paſlages in the book 
ſeem to import. But giving myſelf moſtly {till to 
the ſtudy of moral Divinity, (and taking moſt other 
things upon truſt, as they were in a manner gene- 
rally taught both in the ſchools and pulpits in both 
Univerſities) I did for many years together acquieſce 
without troubling myſelf any farther about them, 
in the more commonly received opinions concerning 
both theſe two and the other points depending there- 
upon; yet in the Sublapfarian way ever, which 

ſeemed to me of the two the more moderate, ratio- 
nal, and agreeable to the goodneſs and juſtice of 
God. For the rigid Supralapſarian doctrine could 
never ſind an) entertainment in my thoughts from 
firſt to laſt. But in 1625 a Parliament being called, 
wherein I was choſen one of the Clerks of the Con- 
#« vocation for the Dioceſs of Lincoln, during the 


e buſineſs, (which was after I had the degree of Maſ- 7 


vinity, and fitteſt to be laid as a ground-work 


of conſcience, which he 
being 


* continuance of that Parliament (which was about 
% four months, as I remember) there was ſome expec- 
e tation, that thoſe Arminian points (the = ueſ- 

tions almoſt in agitation at that time) ſhould have 
been debated by the Clergy in that Convocation. 


* 
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Which occaſioned me (as it did ſundry others) be- 


ing then at ſome leiſure, to endeavour by ſtudy and 


conference to inform myſelf as throughly and exact- 


« ly in the ſtate of theſe controverſies, as I could have 


opportunity, and as my wit would ſerve me for it. 
In order whereunto JI made it my firſt buſineſs to 
take a ſurvey of the ſeveral different opinions con- 
*« cerning the ordering of God's decrees as to the ſal- 
vation or damnation of men, not as they are ſuppo- 
ſed to be really in mente divind (for all his decrees are 


poſteriority among them ;) but quad noſtrum intelli- 


of the things of God but in a way ſuitable to our 
own finite condition and underſtanding ; even as 
God himſelf hath been pleaſed to reveal himſelf to 
«© us in the holy Scriptures bs the like ſuitable conde- 
ſcenſions and accommodations. Which opinions, the 
better to repreſent their differences to the eye an 


underſtanding by that means, and the avoiding of 
* confuſion and tedious diſcourſings, I reduced into 
five ſchemes or tables, much after the manner as I 


you know I have very much fancied, as to me of 


all others the moſt delightful recreation) of which 


** ſchemes ſome ſpecial friends, to whom I ſhewed 
them, deſired copies; who, as it ſeemeth, valuing 
them more than I did (for divers men have divers 
copies of them, as I hear, but I do not know, that 


have any ſuch myſelf) communicated them {far- 


ther, and ſo they are come into many hands. Thoſe 
are they, which Dr. Reynolds in his Epiſtle prefixed 
to Mr. Barlee's Correptory Correction had taken no- 
tice of, Having all theſe ſchemes before my eyes 
at once, ſo as I might with eaſe compare them one 
with another; and having conſidered of the con- 
veniences and inconveniences of each, as well as I 
could, I ſoon diſcerned a neceſſity of quitting the 
«« Sublapſarian way, of which I had a better liking 


before, as well as the Supralapſarian, which I could 
never fancy.” Mr. Wakon is of opinion (13), that (13) 
our author's judgment was, by theſe debates between Ver 


him and Dr. Hammond and Dr. Thomas Pierce, al- 
tered from what it was at his entrance into them ; 
for in the year 1632, when his ſermons were firſt print- 
ed in 4to, in the margin he accuſes Arminius of falſe 
doctrine ; but upon a review and reprinting of thoſe 
Sermons in fol. in 1657 that accuſation of Arminius 


is omitted. Dr. Pierce likewiſe in a letter to Mr. 


Walton dated at North-Tidworth March the 5th 
167 , obſerves, that our author in one of his letters to him 
gave him © a Narrative both of the riſe and the progreſs, 


and reaſons alſo, as well of his younger as of his 


* laſt and ripeſt judgment, touching the famous points 
% controverted between the Calvinians and Arminians, 
as they are commonly (though unjuſtly and unſkil- 


fully) miſcalled on either ſide.” He remarks like- 


wiſe, that when the Parliament in 1625 was broken 
up, and the Convocation therewith diſſolved, a Gentle- 
man of Dr. Sanderſon's acquaintance, by occaſion of 
ſome diſcourſe about theſe points, told him of a book 
not long before publiſhed at Paris, in the year 1623, 
by Arriba, a Spaniſh Biſhop, who had undertaken to 
clear the differences in the great controverſy de Con- 
cordia Gratiæ & Liberi Arbitriii And becauſe his 
friend perceived that he was extremely deſirous to ſee 
the books, he ſent him one of them, containing the 
four firſt books of twelve, which he intended then to 
publiſh. When I bad read (ſays Dr. Sanderſon in a 
letter of his) 51, Epiſtle dedicatory to the Pope (Greg. 
XV.) he ſpake ſo highly of his own invention, that 
1 then began rather to ſuſpet him for a Mounte- 
bank, than to hope 1 ſhould find ſati faction for his per- 
formances. 1 found much confidence, and great * * 
Words, but little matter as to the main knot of the — - 
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eternal and therefore co-eternal, and ſo no priority or 


gendi modum, becauſe we cannot conceive or ſpeak 


quaſi intuitu, for their more eaſy conveying to the 


had uſed to draw pedigrees, (a thing, which I think 
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being then very low, Mr. Robert Boyle, who had read his book de Fhrdmitnts with 


great ſatisfaction, Tent him by his friend Dr, Thomas Barlow, afterwards'Biſhop of Lin. 
coln, fifty pounds [MA], deſiring him to publiſh his Lectures de Conſcientid, and pro- 


miſing to allow him that or a greater ſum, if he deſired, during life, to enable him to 

y an Amanuenſis to eaſe him of the trouble of writing. In Auguſt 1660 he was re- 
Roleg to his Profeſſorſhip and Canonry, and ſoon after, by the recommendation of Dr. 
Sheldon, made Biſhop of Lincoln, to which See he was conſecrated in Weſtminſter- Ab- 


bey October the 28th the fame year. He repaired the palace at Bugden belonging to his 
Biſhopric, and as fines came in, augmented ſeveral poor Vicarages, notwithſtanding he 


was old, and had a family; which when 


his friends ſuggeſted to him, he made them 


this return, that he left them to God, and hoped that he ſhould be able at his death to give 


neſs, other than had been ſaid an hundred times before, 
to wit, of the co-exiftence of all things paſt, preſent, 
and future, in mente divina realiter ab æterno, which 
is the ſubje of his whole third book ; only be interpre- 
ted the word realiter ſo as to import only præſentiali- 


tatem objectivam (as others held before him) but pro- 


priam & actualem exiſtentiam. Yet confeſſeth it is hard 
to make this intelligible. In his fourth book he endeavours 


10 declare à twofold manner of God's working ad extra; 
tbe one ſub ordine Prædeſtinationis, of which eternity is 


the proper meaſure ; the other ſub ordine Gratiæ, wwhere- 
of time is the meaſure. And God worketh fortiter in 
the one (though not irreſiſtibiliter) as well as ſuaviter 


in the other, wherein the Free-<will hath his proper work- 


ing alſo. From the reſult of his whole performance, I 
was confirmed in this opinion, that wwe muſt acknowledge 
the work of both, Grace and Free-will, in the converſion 
of a finner. And fo likewiſe in all other events, the con- 


| fiftency of the infallibility of God's foreknowledge at leaft 


( though not with any abſolute, but conditional Predeſtina- 
tion ) with the liberty of man's will, and the contingency 
of inferior cauſes and effetts. Theſe, I ſay, wwe muſt ac- 
knowledge for the br; but for the ro nos, I thought it 
bootleſs for me to think of comprehending it. And fo 


came the two Acta Synodalia Dordrechtana 70 ſtand in 


my ſtudy, only to fill up a room, to this day. And 
yet ſee the reſtleſs curiolity of man: not many years 
« after, to wit A. D. 1632, out cometh Dr. Twiſs's 
4% FY;udicie Gratie, a large volume purpoſely wrote 
« againſt Arminius. And then notwithitanding my 
1 former reſolution, I mult needs be meddling again. 
« The reſpe& I bore to bis perſon and great learning, 


and the long acquaintance I had had with him in 


« Oxford, drew me to the reading of that whole 
«© book. But from the reading of it (for I read it 


| «© through to a ſyllable) I went away with many and 


«« great diſſatisfactions. Sundry things in that book I 
4 took notice of, which brought me into a greater 
« diſlike of his opinion, than 1 had before; but eſpe- 
„ cially theſe three; firſt, that he bottometh very 


% much of his diſcourſe upon a very erroneous princi- 
ple, which yet he ſeemeth to be ſo deeply in love 
„ with, that he hath repeated it, I verily believe, 


«< ſome hundreds of times in that work ; to wit this, 
« that whatſoever FI firf in the intention, is laſt in exe- 
« cution, & & converſo: which is an error of that mag- 


4 nitude, that I cannot but wonder how a perſon of 


« ſuch acuteneſs and ſubtilty of wit could poſſibly be 
« deceived with it. All Logicians know, that there 
« js no ſuch univerſa! maxim, as he buildeth upon. 
4% The true maxim is but this, Finis, qui primus eft 
« in intentione, eff ultimus in Executione, In the order 
4 of final cauſes, and the means uſed for that end, 
« the rule holdeth perpetually. But in other things it 
« holdeth not at all, or but by chance, or not as a 
« rule and neceſlarily. Secondly, that foreſeeing ſuch 
„ conſequences would naturally and neceſſarily follow 


from his opinion, as would offend the ear of a ſo- 


« ber Chriſtian at the very firſt ſound, he would yet 
rather chooſe not only to admit the ſaid harſh con- 
«« ſequences, but profeſſedly endeavour alſo to main- 
tain them, and plead hard for them in large digrel- 
« ſions, than to recede in the leaſt from that opinion, 
which he had undertaken to defend. Thirdly, that 
„ ſeeing, out of a ſharpneſs of his wit, a neceſſity of 
« forſaking the ordinary Sublapſarian way, and the 
«« Supralapſarian too, as it had diverſly Been declared 
« by all, that had gone before him, for the ſhunning 


vol. IX. 


them a competency. He died January the 29th 1665 in the ſeventy ſixth year of his 


| ages 


« of thoſe rocks, which either of thoſe ways muſt 
„ anavoidably caſt him upon; he was forced to ſeek 


brain a new way, like a ſpider's web wrought out 
66 


of his own bowels, hoping by that device to ſolve 
all abſurdities could be objected ; to wit, by making 
the glory of God (as it is indeed the chiefeſt, ſo) 
* the only end of all other his decrees; and then 
making all thoſe other decrees to be but one entire 


ſo the whole ſubordinate to it, but not any one part 
«6c 


60 


Twiſs ſhould have done well to have been more 
ſparing in imputing the Studium partium to others, 
wherewith his own eyes (though of eminent perſpi- 
cuity) were ſo ſtrangely blindfolded, that he could 


cc 
«Cc 
66 


not diſcern how this his new device, and his old 


** dearly beloved principle (like the Cadmean Sparti) 
do mutually deſtroy the one the other.” The reader 
may have another account at large of Biſhop Sander. 
ſon's laſt judgment concerning God's Concurrence or 
Non-concurrence with the Actions of Men, and the po- 
fitive Entity of Sins of Commiſſion, in his letters printed 
in the Appendix to Dr. Pierce's Impartial Enquiry into 
the Nature of Sin, F. 68. p. 193 to p. 200. : 

LM] Mr. Robert Boyle, wwho had read his book de 


| Juramento with great ſatisfation, ſent him by his friend 


Dr. Barlow fifiy pounds.) Dr. Barlow in his letter to 
Mr. Walton, dated at London May the 1oth 1678, 
obſerves,that Mr. Boyle aſked him whether Dr. Sander- 
ſon could be induced to write caſes of conſcience, if he 


might have an honorary penſion allowed him to fur- 


niſh him with books for that purpoſe ? 1 told him, ſays 


Dr. Barlow, I believed he would ; and in a letter 1 


the Doctor told him what great ſatisfation that honour- 


able perſon ( and many more] had reaped by reading his 


book de Juramento, and aſked him, whether he <would 
be pleaſed, for the benefit of the Church, to write ſome 
tract. & caſes of conſcience ? He replied, that he was glad 


that any had received any benefit by his books ; and added 


further, that M any future tra& of his could bring ſuch 
benefit to any, as we ſeemed to ſay his former had done, 


he would willingly, though without any penſion, ſet about 
that work. Having received this anſwer, that honour= © 


able perſon beforementioned did by my hands return 80 J. 
to the good Doctor, whoſe condition then (as muſt good 
men's at that time were) was but low, and he preſently 
reviſed, finiſhed, and publiſhed that excellent book de 
Conlcientia : 4 book little in bulk, but not fo, if <we con- 
fider the benefit an intelligent reader may receive by it. 
For there are ſo many general propoſitions concerning con- 


ſcience, the nature and obligation of it, explained and 


proved with ſuch firm conſequence and evidence of 
reaſon, that he, who reads, remembers, and can (with 
prudence) pertinently apply them hic & nunc 10 particu- 
lar caſe, may by their light and help rationally reſolve a 
thouſand particular 4 and ſcruples of conſcience. 


And here I ſhall add the Judgment of that learned 


and pious Prelate concerning a paſſage very per- 
„ tinent to our preſent purpoſe. When he was in 
« Oxford, and read his public lectures in the ſchools 
« as Regius Profeſſor of Divinity, and by the truth 
of his poſitions, and evidences of his proofs, gave 
« great ſatistaction to all his hearers, eſpecially in his 
« clear reſolutions of all difficult caſes, which occurred 


« in the explication of the ſubjet-matter of his lec- . 


« tures ; a perſon of quality yet alive privately aſked 
« him, what courſe a young Divine ſhould take in 


% hs 
Q 


out an untrodden path, and to frame out of his own 


co-ordinate Medium conducing to that one end, and 


thereof ſubordinate to any other of the ſame. Dr. 


r 


3 


biſhop Uſher, Dr. Hammond, 


SAN 


ſie, and he was interred: in the Chancel of the ( 
Was laid over his grave, with an inſcription written by | 
count of his writings in the oo [NI Dr. John Prideaux, Bi 


Church of Bugden, where a marble tone 
y himſelf, We ſhall give an ac- 
ſhop of Worceſter, Arch- 


Fuller, Biſhop Hall, and other of the moſt eminent 


writers, ſpeak of him with great commendation, Beſides his great knowledge in the Fa- 
thers and School Divines, and his {kill in Controverſial Divinity, he was exactly verſed 
in the Hiſtories of our Nation, whether antient or modern, and was a moſt curious An- 
tiquary, an indefatigable ſearcher into antient records, and a complete Herald and Ge- 


nealogiſt. He declared, that he had declined reading many books, but what he 


«© his ſtudies to enable him to be a good Caſwk ? 
« His anſwer was, that a convenient underſtanding of 
« the learned languages, at leaſt of Hebrew, Greek, 
* and Latin, and a ſufficient knowledge of arts and 
«« ſciences preſuppoſed there were two things in human 
literature, a comprehenſion of which would be of 
«+ very great uſe to enable a man to be a rational and 


«« able Caſuiſt, which otherwiſe was very difficult, if 


« not impoſſible. 1. A convenient knowledge 

„ Moral Philoſophy, eſpecially that part of it, which 
4 treats of the nature of human actions: to know, 
« Otid fit actus humanus, ſpomaneus, invitus, mixtus, 
«© unde habeant Bonitatem © Malitiam moralem P an 
«© ex genere & objetto, vel ex circumftantiis ? How the 
* yariety of circumſtances varies the goodneſs or evil 
« of human actions? How far knowledge and igno- 
„ rance may aggravate or excuſe, increaſe or diminiſh 
ti the $ or evil of our actions? For every caſe 
© of conſcience being only this, 2s this action good or 


* bad? May 1 do it, or may I not? he, who in 


„ theſe knows not how and whence human actions 
* become morally and evil, never can (ia Hypo- 
4% thefi) rationally and certainly determine, whether 
« this or that particular action be ſo. 2. The ſecond 
« thing, which he ſaid would be a great help and 
advantage to a Caſuiſt, was a convenient 


« of the nature and obligation of laws in general 1240 


«© know what a law is ; what a natural and poſitive 
« law; what is required to the Latio, Diſpenſatio, 
Deragatio, wel Abrogatio Legis 3 what Promulgation 
* is antecedently required to the obligation of any 
«« poſitive law; what ignorance takes oft the obliga- 


„ tion of a law, or does excuſe, diminiſh, or aggra- 


«< vate the tranſgreſſion. For every caſe of conſcience 
being only this, 1: this lawful for me, or is it not ? 
« and the law the only rule and meaſure, by which I 
4 muſt judge of the lawſulneſs or unlawfulneſs of any 
« action ; it evidently follows, that he, who in theſe 
«© knows not the nature and obligation of laws, never 
* can be a Caſuift, or nationally aſſure himſelf 
« or others of the lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of actions 
«« in particular.“ its 
[M4] Me ſhall give an account of his writings in the 
note] I. Legicæ Artis Compendium, abovementioned. 
II. Several Sermons; viz. 1. Tavo Sermons on Rom. 
xiv. 3, and on Rom. iii. 8. London 1622 in 4to. 2. 
Javenty Sermons. London 1626 in fol. among which 
are the two former. 3. Taue Sermons on 1 Tim. iv. 4. 
and Gen. xx. 6. London 1628 in 4to. 4. Twelve 
Sermons, Viz. three ad Clerum, three ad Magiſtratum, 
and ſix ad Populum. London 1626 and 1632 in fol. 
5. Tavo Sermons. 7 mer concerning the right uſe of 
Chriftian liberty, preached at St. Paul's Croſs, London, 
May 6. The latter concerning the per ſuaſion of conſcience, 
preached at a Metropolitical wifitation at Grantham Lin- 
coln/hire, Aug. 1634. London 1635 in 4to. Dedica- 
ted to Archbiſhop Laud. 6. Taventy ſermons formerly 
preached, viz. ſixteen ad Aulam, three ad Magiſtratum, 
and one ad Populum. London 1656 in fol. The next 
were fourteen of his ſermons reprinted to join With 

the abovementioned twenty, together with a ce 
by our author. Theſe fourteen were thus divided, viz. 
four ad Clerum, three ad Magiſtratum, and ſeven ad 
| Populum., This was the fourth time they were printed. 
In 1660 they were all, to the number of thirty four, 
reprinted in fol. and again in 1681, with another ad 
Aulam and another ad Clerum added, which make up 
the number of thirty ſix, together with the author's 
life by Mr. Jzaac Walton -prefixed to them. The ſer- 


(*) Genuine Re- mon ad Clerum was preached at a viſitation at Gran- 
mains of Biſhop 
Barlow, p. 636 
637. edit. Lon- 


tham in Lincolnſhire October the 8th 1641, on Matth. 
' XV. 19. Oxford 1670 in 4to, printed from the au- 
thor's own copy. Dr. Barlow Biſhop of Lincoln ob- 
ſerves (), that chis poſthumous ſermon was publiſhed 


read 
were 


on the following occaſion. «« Mr. Roſwell, B. D. 
and Fellow of Chriſt Church College in Oxford, 
meeting with Dr. Thomas Sanderſon, the Biſhop's 
* ſon, he ſhews him a copy of this ſermon fairly 
„ wrote with the Biſhop's own hand. Mr. Roſwell 
% read, liked, and deſired it might be printed; but 
* the Doctor denied, becauſe the Biſhop had com- 
% manded none of his papers to be printed after his 
death. Mr. Reynell, Fellow of Corpus Chriſti 
College, being in Lancaſhire, found, that a Prefby- 
terian Miniſter had poſſeſſed many of that country 
with a belief, that Biſhop Sanderſon before bis death 
repented of what he wrote againſt the Preſbyterians, 
and on his death-bed would ſuffer no Hierarchical Mi. 
nifters to come or pray with bim; but defired and 
had only Preſbyterians about him, Mr. Reynel ſig- 
nifying this to Mr. Roſwell, deſires him to enquire 


the truth of this, and ſignify it to him. Where- 


upon he conſults Mr. Pullen of Magdalen Hall, who 
«* was my Lord's Houſhold- Chaplain, and with him in 
his ſickneſs and at his death; and he aſſured him, 
that the ſaid Biſhop, as he lived, ſo he died a true ſon 
of the Church of England. That no Preſbyterian came 
near him in all his ſickneſs ; that beſides his own pray- 
ers private to himſelf, there were in his family no 
“ prayers fave thoſe of the Church, nor any but his 
own Chaplain to read them. Beſides Mr. Pullen gave 
« him a part of the Biſhop's laſt will, wherein, within 
« leſs than a month before he died, he gives an ac- 
count of his thoughts, in oppoſition to Papiſts and 
„ Puritans, And this ſermon being the laſt, which 
% the Biſhop wrote with his own hand, at the im- 
«« portunity of Mr. Roſwell, Dr. Sanderſon permitted 
„ it to be printed, to vindicate his father's honour 


and judgment, and to confute that lying report.” 


III. Nine caſes of conſcience reſolved. Two of theſe 
were Publiſhed at London 1628 in 8vo, and three 
more added, London 1667 in 8vo; another at Lon- 
don 1674, and another in 1678. The nine Caſes 
were reprinted in 1678 and 1685, in 8vo, the laſt of 


which concerning the Liturgy was licenſed March the 


zoth 1665. Mr. Walton obſerves, that many more 
caſes of conſcience reſolved by our author remained in 
private hands, one of which is of Simony. IV. De 
Juramenti promiſſorii Obligatione Prælectiones ſeptem in 
Scholi Theolog. Oxon. 1646. London 1647, 1670, 
1676, and 1683 in 8vo. TheſeleRures were tranſlated 
into Engliſh by King Charles I. who deſired Biſhop 
Juxon, Dr. Hammond, and Mr. Thomas Herbert to 
compare his tranſlation with the original. This tranſ- 
lation was printed at London 1655 in 8vo. V. Ora- 
tio habita in Schola Theolog. Oxon. cum publicam Profe- 


fionem auſpicaretur, 26 Octob. 1646. London 1647, 


1670, 1576, 1683 in Bvo. VI. Cenſure of Mr. An. 


 thony Aſcham's book of the Confuſions and Revolutions 


of -Government. London 1649. The next year 
came out a Reply to that Cen/ure by an anonymous 
writer. London 1650 in 4to. VII. De Obligatione 
Conſcientie Prælectiones decem, Oxonii in $cholk Theolog. 
babitx, am. 1647. London 1660, 16970, 1675. 
and 1682 in 8vo. An Engliſh tranſlation was pub- 
lied at London 1660 in 8vo, under this title; Se- 
vera Caſes of Conſcience diſcuſſed in ten lectures at Ox- 
ford. VIII. Epiſcopacy, as eftabliſhed by law in Eng- 
land, not prejudicial to regal purwer. London 1661, 
1673, and 1683 in 8vo. IX. His Judgment in one 
view for the ſettlement of the Church. Oxford 1663 in 
4to, printed at the end of a book, entitled, Reaſon and 
Judgment: or Special remarques of the life of the re- 
nowned Dr. Sander ſon, late Lord Biſhop of Lincoln. X. 
Poyfice Scientiæ Compendium. Oxford 1671 in $10. 
XI. His judgment concerning Submiſſion to Uſurpers : 
printed at the end of Mr. Walton's life of our author 
at London 1678 in 8vo, XII. Pax Eccleſis, Printed 


with 


ſupra. 


(i) vol. 2. lib. 
5 8. Page I, 
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{r) Walton, bi prudentiæ, which he 


S A 


were well choſen,” and read, { often, thay, they begame familiar. to. him, eſpecially the 


e 
. 


could repeat: without 


5 -* 


ewiſe by heart. 


with Mr. Waltop's lite of © hox. XIII. Diſcour/e 
concerning the C 55985 17475 979 1 . 
ing the Viſibility of the true Church. 2. Concerning the 
Church of Rome, &c. London 1668 in 4to, publiſhed 
by Dr. William Aſsheton from a MS, copy, which 


he had from Mr. Joſias Pullen of Magdalen Hall in 


Oxford, domeſtic Chaplain to the Biſhop. XIV. He 


wrote the Preface to a book of Archbiſhop Uſher's, 
which he publiſhed under the title, The power commu- 
nicated by God to the Prince, and the obedience required 


of the ſubjads. London 1661 in 40, and reprinted 


there 1683 in 8vo. XV. He wrote alſo the Prgface 
to a collection of treatiſes made by Archbiſhop Uſher, 
and entitled, Clavi trabales : or. Nails faftned by fame 
great Maſters of 4fſemblies, &c. publiſhed by Nicholas 
Bernard, D. D. London 1661. XVI. He likewiſe 


wrote Prophecies concerning the return of Popery ; printed 


in a book entitled, Fair warning i the ſecond part. 
London 1663. XVII. He left a fragment of an An- 


fewer to Dr. Tama, Bayly's Challenge. XVIII. He 


had the chief hand in reviewing the Common Prayer at 


the Savoy in 1661, being one of the Commiſſiqners 
appointed for that purpoſe. XIX. Mr. Francis Peck 


in his Defderata Curiaſa (+) has publiſhed the biffory 


and antiquities of the Cathedral Church of the bleſſed 
Virgin St. Mary at Lincoln : containing an exact copy of 


| all the ancient monumental inſcriptions there (in number 


163) as they ſiged in 1641, moſt of which auere Joon after 
tarn up or otberways defaced. Collected by Robert San- 
derſon, &. J. P. afterwards Lord Biſhop of that Church, 
aud compared with and 
dalk's MS. ſurvey. i 

[O] He aua, a man of uncommon modeſiy.] This 
was ſo great, that though he had naturally a very 
ſtrang memory, Which was improved by art, yet it 


was whally uſeleſs as to the repetition of his ſermons 


as he had written them; which gaye gccaſion to 
ſay, when they were firſt printed, that the bet ſermons 


that dere ever read, were never preached. Dr. 


(a) Fullers Wor- Was born in War 


thies in Worc 


re erſhire, 


Oxon, vol. 1. col. 


54 T. 24 edit. 


Oxon. vol. 1. col. 
118. 


Hammand having urged him to truſt his memory 
in repeating a ſermon with his nores, Dr. Sanderſon 


camplied with his deſire; and far that purpoſe they | 
two went early the Sunday follawing to a neighbour- 


ing Miniſter, and requeſted to exchapge a ſermon. At 
Dr. Sanderſon's going into the pulpit, he gave his 


ſermon, (which was a very ſhort one) into the hand of 


Dr. Hammond, intending to preach it as it was writ ; 
but before he had preached a third part, Dr. Ham- 
mond looking on his ſermon as written obſerved him to 
bs out, and fo loſt as to the matter, that he alſo be- 
came afraid for bim; for it was diſcernible to many 
of the plain auditory. But when he had ended this 


corrected by Sir Milliam Dug- 


* 


b. Thomas Aquinds's Secunda Serunde,. and Ciceros Works, 

cs, Which he had no 8 
er recommended Dr. Zoych's Elementa Furiſ- 

2 ary | | He. was a man 

and prodigiom induſtry; f/ and great moderation (). 


not read over leſs than twenty times, and 


of uncommon modeſty (O., 


rmon, as they two, walked homeward, Dy, 


rſon ſaid with much earneſtneſs, Good Doctor, 


thoxt 
Sande 


give me my ſermon, and know, that neither you nor a 


n 
man living ſhall ever perſuade me to preach again 4 
04h my, Gag. 


Deftar, be nat angry; for if I ever perſuade you to 


preach, again without byek, 1 will give you leave to burn 
all thoſe that 1 em maſier of (*). 


To Which Dr. Hamond -replied, Good 


e was ſenſible himſelf, (“) Walton, «bi 


that his exceſſive modeſty was a great migfortune z for 2. 


about the 105 a 
tan, he wiſhed that he had gong Chaplain to Sir Henry 
Wotton, which was ance deſigned, when that Gentle- 
man was firl} ſent Embaſſador to Venice; © for by that 
employment, /aid he, I had been forced into a ne- 
ceſſity of converſing, pot with him oply, but with 
*« ſeveral men of [everal nations; and might thereby 
„ have kept myſelf from my unmanly baſhfulneſs, 
„Which has proved very troubleſome, and not leſs 
« inconvenient to me, and which, I now fear is be- 
„come ſo habitual as never to leave me; and by that 
«© means I might alſo haye known, or at leaſt have 
* had the ſatisfaQtion of ſeeing one of the late miracles 


* 


* 


ear 165 5, diſcourſiog with Mr. Izaac Wal- / 


«« of general learning, prudence, and modelty, Sir 


* Henry Watton's dear friend, Padre Paulo, who, the 
author of his liſe {ays, was born 4yith a baſßfulneſi 
as invincible, as I haye found my own to be; a 


learning ſhall become ſo uſeleſs 2s not to be re- 
garded (f).“ 98 
[P] Anu prodigious induſtry.) The author of Some 


Special Remarques of his Life tells us (|), that while 
„he was in the Univerſity, he generally ſpent eleven 
* hoprs a day in ſtudy ; which induſtry of his dif- 
patched the whole courſe of Philoſophy, and picked 
out in à manner all that was uſeful in all Claſſic 
authors that are extant; drawing indexes for his 
rivate uſe, eitber in his own paper book, or at the 
beginping or end of each book. This aſſiduity con- 
tinued to his dying day. There was not a minute 
of the day he leſt yacant from buſineſs of neceſſity, 
civility, or ſtydy. You ſhould hardly fee him 
without a bogk, or hardly meet him without his 
plodding thoughts and meditations. In fickneſſes, 
if they were not ſo violent as to make the recol- 
lection of his thoughts impoſſible, he never inter- 
mitted ſtudy, but rather reinforced, as the beſt eaſe 
« way was to caſt into paper his obſervations, and di- 
rec them to his great deſign.” The ſame writer ob- 
ſerves likewiſe, that his general correſpondencies by let- 
ters took up the proportion of a day in each week and more. 
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_&SANDYS (EDWIN), ſecond ſon of Dr. Edwin Sandys Archbiſhop of York, 


| ceſterſhire ( a) about the year 1561, 
+ Chriſti College in Oxford in September 1577, under the tuition of Mr. Richard Hooker, 


and 


author of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity (b). October the 16th 1579 he took the degree of Ba- 
(3) Wood, Aub. Chelor of Arts (c), and January the 23d following was admitted Probationer-Fellow of 
that College. March the 17th 1581 he was collated to the Prebend of Wetwang in the 

Cathedral of York (d); and June the 5th 1583 took the degree of Maſter of Arts (e). (% Alben. 0x:n. 
(e) Idem, Fei He afterwards travelled into foreign countries, and at his return grew famous for his bi fupra- 


learning, prudence, and virtue. 


1602 


man whole fame muſt never die, till virtue and 


of his diſtemper, and diverſion of his pain. His 


[4] While he was at Paris, he drew up a trad, 


a1 great ſorrow, received information, that it would 
publiſhed under the title of Europæ Speculum.] A copy 


be called in and ſuppreſſed (as it was ſhortly after) 


(1) Athen, Oxon, 
vol. 1. col, 542. 
2d edit. 


of this book coming into the hands of an unknown *«* 


peaſon in England, an impreſſion of it full of errors 
ole into the world without the author's name or con- 
ſent in 1605, which was ſoon followed by another 
impreſſion. Notwithſtanding the incorrectneſs of this 


edition, the book was ſo highly eſteemed; that it was 


tranſlated into French. But as ſoon as it was fi- 


ba niſhed, ſays Mr. Wood (t), the Printer, to his 


whereupon he diſperſed moſt of the copies into re- 
mote parts before he did diſperſe any at home, and ſo 
was a gainer by his politics. At length, after our 
author had taken great care, that the Engliſh im- 
preſſions ſhould be called in, and the Printers 


« puniſhed, he cauſed a true copy thereof to be print- 
*« eda little before his death, anno 1629.“ This 


tl. 


edition of 1629 was publiſhed in 4to under this : 
| . . 


(1) Idem, ibid · 


(1 Pag. 11. 


admitted Scholar of Corpus 


While he was at Paris, he drew up a tract, publiſhed ) ldem, rp 
under the title of Europe Speculum [4], which he finiſhed Aprit the gth 1599. In 


May To vol. 1. col. 


— — 1—— — — —— 


FR RE... 


1602 he reſigned his Prebend, and on the 11th of May 1603 received the honour of 
Knighthood from King James I, and was afterwards employed by his Majeſty in ſeveral 


(f) em, 4b. affairs of great truſt and importance (F). Dr. Fuller tells us, that he was dextrous in 
en. obi fürta. any great employment, and as conſtant in all Parliaments as, the Speaker himſelf, and 
eſteemed by all as an excellent Patriot. However, oppoſing the Court with vigour in 


620 Camdeni An. the Parliament held in 1621, he with Mr. Selden was committed to the cuſtody of the 
nale: Reg i: Ja- 


cobi I, ad ann. 


following (g). 


Sheriff of London on the 16th of June that year, and not releaſed till the 18th of July 


tle, Europz Speculum : Or a Yiew or Survey of the 
State of Religion in the Wefterne parts of the World. 
Wherein the Romane Religion, and the pregnant Policies 
of the Church of Rome to ſupport the ſame, are no- 
tably diſplayed 3 with ſome other memorable diſcoveries 
and memorations. Newer before till now publiſhed accord- 


ing to the Authour's originall Copie. Multum diuque de- 


ſideratum. Hagæ- Comitis, 1629. To this edition is 
added a preface, intitled, The well-meaning Publiſher 
hereof to the underflanding Reader of what ranke or 
degree however 3 which preface has been intirely omit- 
ted in the later editions of the book, tho' ſome paſſages 
of it had been in that printed at London 1637 in 4to. 
We ſhall inſert here that preface, including in crotch- 
ets the paſſages omitted in the edition of 1637. 
„ Whereas not many years paſt there was publiſhed 
« in print a treatiſe intituled, 4 Relation of the Reli- 
« gion of the Weſterne Parts of the World, printed for 
* one Simon Waterſon, 1605, without name of au- 
„ thour, yet generally and currantly paſſing under the 
« name of the learned and worthy Gentleman Sir 
« Edwin Sandys Knt. know all men by. theſe pre- 


„ ſents, that the ſame book was but a ſpurious ſtolne 


„ copie, in part epitomized, in part amplified, and 
throughout moſt ſhameſully falſified and falſe printed 


„ from the author's originall, in ſo much that the 


« ſame Knight was infinitely wronged thereby; and 
„ as ſoone as it came to his knowledge, that ſuch a 
„ thing was printed, and paſſed under his name, he 
«+ cauſed it (though ſomewhat late, when, it ſee mes, 
« two impreſſions were for the moſt part vented) to be 


prohibited by authoritie, and as I have heard, as 


„ many as could be recovered, to be deſervedly burnt, 
„with power alſo to puniſh the Printers. And yet 
«© neverthelefſe ſince that time, there hath beene ano- 
„ther impreſſion of the ſame ſtolne into the world. 
„Now thoſe ſo adulterate copies being ſcattered 


„% abroad, and in the hands of ſome men, I (whoever 


] am) though living here in theſe tranſmarine Bata- 
„ yian Belgian parts, yet ſtudious of the truth, and 
u lover of my countrey, and having obtayned by a 


« direct meanes of a deere friend, a perfect copie, 
* gerbatim tranſcribed from the author's originall and 
legitimate one of his own handwriting, have thought 


good to publiſh it unto the world; firſt, for the 


good of the Church; ſecondly, the glory of our 


„ Engliſh nation; thirdly, for the fame of the inge- 
„ nuous and ingenious and acute author, a Gentle- 
man, who [as I have beene moſt credibly informed] 
% hath [heretofore] deſerved right well of his coun- 
'< trey [in the ſervice of the Prince of Orange, and the 
Lords the States Generall, his Majeſtie of England's 
* faſt friends and allies, yet &c.] and laſtly, that the 
„world may be no longer deprived of ſo rare a jewell 
nin its own luſtre, nor abuſed by the other counterfeit 
one before named. [It may bee, I hereby ſhall incurre 
« ſome diſlike from the learned author, (if he be yet 
living) who haply for his modeſtie, and for ſome other 
* cauſes beſt knowne unto himſelf, (for ſome writers 
love not to have their labours publiſhed in their 
liſe time) hath ſo long obſcured and ſuppreſſed his 
pregnant view from the world's publique view, fur- 
ther than now and then by communicating it unto 
„his friends, ſuch as importuned him to have it co- 
«© pied out. And certes though I profeſſe to honour 
« him with all my heart; yet I think it better to be 
* herein diſpleaſed, than the world longer wronged, 
„and withall hoping however, that hee will candidly 
«* conſtrue it to be but amoris error.] I cannot fee 
« how any elſe ſhould be offended hereat, but ſuch as 
are ſworne ſlaves to their Lord God the Pope, whoſe 


„Roman Kingdome and Babylonian tottering power 


** hath ſuch a blow given it hereby, as I knew but 
« few of ſuch force; and not many ſuch blowes more 
„will make the ſame Kingdome and Tower fall 


But this affair was highly reſented by the Houſe of Commons on the 18th 


Ml 


of 


„ downe to the ground with utter deſolation. [As 


„ for the Arminians, when this treatiſe was written 
that ſect was either in the ſhell or the cradle, and 


„their mungrell and ſquint- eyed Divinitie ſcarce / 


* knowne or vented to the world; yet they haply will 
* be offended hereat, becauſe ſavouring of the ortho- 


« dox trueth: and let that ſect ſo bee. But if there 


*« chance to be any other moderate Chriſtian offended 
*© hereat, of ſuch I humbly crave pardon. Reade it 
«© therefore, beloved reader, for thine own ſolace, 


and much good may ſt thou learne and reape there- 


„by, giving God the glory, the authour his deſerved 


* due praiſe, and mee thankes (if thou canſt afford 


mee any (for my honeſt endeavour for thy benefit] 

„Vale in Chriflo, & fruere. . NN 
II [From the Hagh in Holland!“ 
There is an edition of that book printed at Lon- 


don 1673 in 8vo under this title. Earopz Speculum: 


Or a View or Survey of the State of Religion in the 
Meſtern parts of the World. Wherein the Roman Reli- 
gion, and the pregnant Policies of the Church of Rome 
to ſupport the ſame, are notably diſplayed; with ſome 
other memorable Diſcoveries and Commemorations, 
By Sir Edwin Sandys, Knt. This book is addreſſed to 
Dr. John Whitgift, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and 
begins thus. My ſingular good Lord, having fi- 
„ niſhed now almoſt my intended courſe of travel, and 


* drawing withal towards the expiration of the time 


ſhort accounts of my labours, employed chiefly (as 
was from the firſt my principal deſign) in viewing 

the State of Religion in theſe Weſtern parts of the 
* World, and the divided factions and proſeſſions there- 
„of, with their differences in matters of faith, in the 
exerciſes of religion, in government eccletiaſtical, 
and in life and converſation ; what virtues in each 
kind eminent, what eminent defects, moreover in 
what terms of oppoſition or correipondence each 


40 
66 
cc 
60 
TE 
« 


what hopes, what jealouſies, are found in each 
— 


* 


poſſibility and good means of uniting at leaſtwiſe the 
ſeveral branches of the Reformed Profeſſors, if unity 
univerſal be more to be deſired than hoped, in 
ſuch bitterneſs of mind and equality of forces, as 
leaveth on neither fide either diſpoſition to yield, 
or doubt to be vanquiſhed. In the midft of theſe 
thoughts, the great place, which your Grace hold- 
eth in our Church and Commonwealth next under 
her Majeſty, did adviſe me in duty, as great wor- 
thineſs joined with favour towards myſelf in par- 
« ticular did preſs me, in humble and ſerviceable 
« affection to yield unto your Grace ſome account of 
thoſe my travels in that kind; not intending to de- 


* 


©. 


6 


much exceed the proportion of any letter to write, 
% and perhaps of your Grace's leiſure alſo to read; 
« but reſtraining myſelf chiefly to ſuch parts and 
places, as may ſeem moſt neceſſary for our country 
„% to be known, and give your Grace alſo in likeli- 
% hood moſt content in recognizing them.” Amon 


6c 


other points, our author inquires (2), What Unity (2) Pag 207, 
Chriflendom may hope for? Whether unity of werity, edit. London 
ſays he, or unity of charity, or unily of perſuaſion, or 1673+ 


unity of authority, or unity of neceſſity, there being ſo 
many other kinds and cauſes of concord? A kind of men 
there is, evhom a man jhall meet withall in all coun- 
tries, not many in number, but ſundry of them of fingu- 
lar learning and piety, whoſe godly longings to ſee 
Chriflendom re- united in the love of the author of their 
name above all things, and next in brotherly correſpon- 
dence and amity, as beſeemeth thoſe, who are under the 
chief ſervice of one Lord, in profeſſion of one ground and 
foundation of faith, do expect the ſame final reward of 
glory, which proceeding from that Father and Prince of 

| 4 Peace, 


prefixed thereto, coming to caſt up as it were the 


ſtands with other, what prohibition, what policies, 


part for the advancing thereof; and finally, what | 


liver a full report of all thole points, which would 


— 
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5 Idem, ibid. 


(% Fuller, u8; to the Undertakers for the Weſtern Plantations 


Supra. tober 1629, and was interred in the Church of 


On. 


, — » 4 * 


of November following, as a great breach of their privileges; but Sir George Calvert, 
Secretary of State, declaring, that neither Sandys nor Selden had been impriſoned for 
any parliamentary matter, a ſtop was put to the diſpute (5). Sir Edwin was Treaſurer 


% He died about the beginning of Oc- 


ortbourn in Kent, where he had a Seat 


and Eſtate, granted to him by King James I, for ſome conſiderable ſervice which he 


had done his Maj 
Lecture. 


jeſty upon his acceſſion to the Crown of England. 
teen hundred pounds to the Univerſity of Oxford for the endowment of a 
He left five ſons, Henry, Edwin, Richard, Robert, and Thomas, all of 


He bequeathed fif- 
3 


| whom (except one) adhered to the Parliament intereſt during the civil wars; and Edwin, 
(2) Wood, Ab. who was a Colonel in the Parliament's ſervice, died of his wounds received near Wor- 


Peace, rejefteth all ſpirits of contention from attaining 
it; have entered into a meditation, whether it were not 
pelſable, that by the travel and mediation of ſome calmer 
minds than at this day do uſually write or deal on either 
fide, theſe flames of controverſies might be extinguiſhed 


or ſlaked, and ſome godly or tolerable place re-eftabliſhed 


in the Church again. The earneſineſs of their virtuous 
deſires to {er it fo, hath bred in them an opinion of 
poſſibility that it might be wrought ; confidering firſt, that 


| Beſides infinite other points not controverted, there is an 


agreement in the general foundation of religion, in thoſe 
articles, which the twlve Apoſtles delivered unto the 


Church, perhaps not as an abridgment only of the faith, * 


But as a touchſlone alſo of the faithful for ever, that 
awhile there was an intire conſent in them, no diſſent in 
other opinions only ſhould break peace and communion. 
And ſecondly confidering alſo, there are in great multi- 
tude on both fides ( for ſo are they undoubtedly) men wir- 
tuaus and learned, fraught with the love of God and 
of his truth above all things, men of memorable inte- 


© grity of heart and affefions, whoſe lives are not dear 


unto them, much leſs their labours, to be ſpent for the 


| good of God's Church and people; by whoſe joint en- 


deavours and ſingle and fincere proceedings in common 


conference for ſearch of truth, that honourable unity of 
verity might be eſtabliſhed. But if the multitude of 


crooked and fide reſpeRs, which are the only clouds, that 
eclipſe the truth from ſhining now brightly on the face 
of the world, and not the only prickles that ſo enfroward 
men's affections as to conſider the beſt, do cauſe that this 
chief unity find ſmall acceptation, as it is to be feared, 
al Teafl-wiſe that the endleſs and ill fruits of theſe con- 


tentions, which tend mainly to the encreaſe of atheiſm 


within, of Mahometiſm abroad, which inobſtinate the 
Few, ſhake the faith of the Chriſtian, taint the better 
minds <ith acerbity, and had the worſe with poiſon, 
_ evhich break ſo out into their actions, which them- 
ſelves think holiefl, namely, the defence of God's truth, 
"which each fide challengeth, that in thinking they 
' offer up a pleaſing ſacrifice to God, they give cauſe 


| of wicked joy unto his and their enemy; that theſe 


"woeful effects, with very tediouſneſs and wearineſs 
may draw both paris in fine to ſome tolerable re- 
conciliation, to ſome Unity of Charity, at leaſtaviſe to 
ſome ſuch as may be leaſt to either's prejudice. ** Let 


the one give over their worſhipping of images, 


their adoring and offering ſupplications to ſaints, 
« their offenſive ceremonies, their arbitrary indul- 
„ gences, their uſing of a language not underſtood in 
« their devotions ; all which themſelves will confeſs 
* not to be neceſſary, to be orders of the Church, 
and ſuch as at pleaſure ſhe may diſpenſe with: Yea 
Pope Clement VII gave ſome hope to the French 
00 King, that he would not be iff in things of this 
« quality, and that reſpect of time might juſtify the 
& alteration. And ſome of the later Popes condeſ- 
% cend to them of Bavaria the Cup in the Sacrament, 
« hoping that would content them, which ſince they 
« or their ſucceſſors have again inhibited. On the 
e other ſide, let the Proteſtants, ſuch at leaſtwiſe as 
< think to purge out that negative and contradictory 
humour of thinking they are then righteſt, when 
c they are unlikeſt the Papacy, then neareſt to God 
«© when fartheſt from Rome; let them look with the 
«« eye of charity upon them, as well as of ſeverity, 
% and they ſhall find in them ſome excellent orders 
for government, ſome ſingular helps for an increaſe 
of godlineſs and devotion, for the conquering of fin, 
„for the perfecting of virtue. And contrariwiſe in 
„ themſelves looking with a more ſingle and leſs in- 
Vol. IX, 
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5. ceſter, and was interred in the Cathedral of that City in October 1642 (H. There was 


One 


dulgent eye than they do, they ſhall find, that there 
is no ſuch abſolute nor unreprovable perfection in 
their doctrine and reformation, as ſome dreamers in 
the pleaſing view of their actions do fancy. Nei- 
ther ought they to think it ſtrange, they ſhould be 
amiſs in any thing; but rather a very miracle, if 
they were not ſo in many. For if thoſe antient Fa- 
thers and Sages of the Church, with greater helps, 
being nearer the times of purity, with equal in- 
duſtry, ſo ſpending their whole lives with leſs 


_ cauſe of inſincerity, having nothing to ſeduce them, 


notwithſtanding they were not able, in the weakneſs 
and blindneſs of human nature in the world, to foar 
up fo high always in the ſearch of truth, as to 
find out her right ſeat in the height of the heavens, 
but ſometimes took error dwelling nearer them, in- 
ſtead thereof; how leſs likely that our age, more 
entangled with the world, farther removed from the 
uſage of thoſe faultleſs inſtitutions, and ſo bitterly 
exaſperated with mutual controverſies and conflicts, 
ſhould attain to that excellency and perfection of 
knowledge, which it may be God hath removed 
from man's reach in this world, to humble and in- 
creaſe his longing deſire towards another world? 
And as the preſent time doth diſcover ſundry er- 
rors in the former, ſo no doubt will the future in, 
that which is now preſent. So that ignorance and 
error, Which ſeldom go ſevered, being no other than 
unſeparable companions of man, ſo long as he conti- 
nueth in this terreſtrial pilgrimage ; it can be no 
blemiſh in them to reviſe their doctrine, and to a- 
bate the rigour of certain ſpeculative opinions, eſpe- 
cially touching the eternal decrees of God, the 
quality of man's nature, the uſe of his works ; 
wherein ſome of their chief authors have run to ſuch 
an utter oppoſition to the Romiſh doctrine, as to 
have exceedingly ſcandalized all other Churches 
withal, yea and many of their own to reſt very ill 
ſatisfied, The feat of truth is aloft, of virtue in 
the midſt ; both places of honour ; but neither truth 
nor virtue draw to an utter extremity. And as in 
ſome points of doctrine, ſo much more in their 
practice; in order of government and eccleſiaſtical 
degrees; in ſolemnities and ſtatelineſs in the ſer- 
vice of God; in ſome exerciſes of piety, devo- 
tion, and humility, eſpecially in ſet faſtings ac- 
companied with due contrition of heart and 
prayer; beſides many other ceremonies, they 
might eaſily, without any offence of conſcience 


at all, frame to draw ſomewhat nearer to their op- 


pontes than now they are. Which yielded on both 
ſides a general and indifferent conſeſſion and ſum of 
faith; an uniform liturgy, or not repugnant, if 
diverſe ; a like, or at leaſtwiſe not incorreſpondent 
form of Church-government, to be made out of the 
points, which both agreed in, and to be eſtabliſhed 
ſo univerſally in all Chriſtian dominions, that this 
all Chriſtians ſhould neceſſarily hold, this only their 
Divines in pulpit ſhould teach, and this their peo- 
ple in Churches ſhould exerciſe ; which doing, the 
Unity of Communion ſhould remain unviolated. 
For all other queſtions, it ſhould be lawful for each 
man ſo to believe as he found cauſe ; not condemn- 
ing others with ſuch peremptorineſs, as is the guiſe of 
ſome men of overweening conceits ; and the hand- 
ling of all controverſies, for their final compound- 
ing, to be confined to the ſchools, to Councils, and 
to the learned languages, which are the proper 


« places to try them, and fitteſt tongues to treat 
* them in.“ Ml . 


f F's + 1 
8 ' A 3 N 


one Sir Edwin Sandys, who turned into Engliſh verſe Sacred Hymns, conſiſting of fifty 
ſelect Pſalms of David, &c. ſet to be ſung in five parts by Robert Taylor, and printed 
at on 1615 in 4to. But whether this verſion was done by our author, or by an- 
other of both his names of Latimers in Bucks, is uncertain. F | 


| > FSANDYS (GEORGE), of the preceding, and younger 15 of Archbiſhop 
Sandys, was born at Biſhops-Thorpe in Yorkſhire, about the year 1578, and was ma- 


9 Wood, Ath, 
ran. vol. 2, col. 
46. 2d edit. 


triculated in the Univerſity of Oxford as a Member of Hart-Hall in the beginning of 
December 1589, and in the year of his age eleven (a). Mr. Wood is of opinion, that he 
was afterwards removed to Corpus Chrifti College. How long he reſided. in the Univer- 


ſity, or whether he took his degree, does not appear. In Auguſt 1610 he began his 
travels thro? ſeveral parts of Europe, and then viſited Conſtantinople, Greece, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land. Thence he returned to Italy, and ſo to England. In 1615 he pub- 
liſhed an account of his travels [A]; and afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his poetical 
works, which are greatly admired for the time when they were written [B]. He was 
one of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber to King Charles I, and died in the begin- 
ning of March 1643 at Boxley-Abbey in Kent, the feat of his niece the Lady Margaret 
Wyat, daughter of Sir Samuel Sandys, and widow of Sir Francis Wyat Knight, grand- 
ſon of Sir Thomas Wyat beheaded in Queen Mary's reign, He was interred in the 


[A * 1615 he publiſhed an Account of his Travel.) 
It was printed at London in folio, and reprinted there 
in 1621, 1627, 1632, 1652, 1658, 1670, 1673, 


Kc. Theſetravels are contracted in the ſecond part of 


 Purchas's Pilgrims, L. VIII. Moſt of the figures, eſ- 


pecially thoſe relating to Jeruſalem and the Holy Land, 


are copied from the Devotiſimo Viaggio di Zuallardo, 


Roma 1587 in 4to, and 1597 in 8vo. 


[B] His Poetical Works, which are greatly admired 
for the time when they were written.) In 1632 he 
publiſhed Ovid's Metamorphoſis Engliſhed, Mythologized, 
and repreſented in Figures. Oxford 1632 in folio. He 


had before publiſhed a tranſlation of part of that 


poem. Francis Cleyn was the Inventor of the Figures, 
and Solomon Savary the Engraver. This work is de- 
dicated to King Charles I. by Mr. Sandys, who in the 
dedication writes thus to his Majeſty. Your gracious 
acceptance of the firſt fruits of my travels, when you 
«© were our hope, as now our happineſs, hath actuated 
«© both will and power to the finiſhing of this piece, 
„ being limned by that unperfect light which was 
«« ſnatched from the hours of night and repoſe. For 
«© the day was not mine, but dedicated to the ſervice 
« of your great father and yourſelf, which had it 
«« proved as fortunate as faithful in me and others 
« more worthy, we had hoped, e'er many years had 
e turned about, to have preſented you with a rich and 
«« well-peopled Kingdom, from whence now, with 


 «« myſelf, 1 only bring this compoſure, 


« Inter uvictrices bederam tibi ſerpere Laurus.“ 


In the preſace to the reader he obſerves, that in this 
ſecond edition of his tranſlation he has attempted to 
collect out of ſundry authors the philoſophical ſenſe of 
the fables of Ovid, if 1 may, ſays he, call them his, 
when moſt of them are more antient than any extant au- 
thor, or perhaps than letters themſelves ; before which, 
as they expreſſed their conceptions in hierog lyphics, ſo did 
they their Philoſophy and Divinity under fables and pa- 
rables ; a way not untrod by the ſacred Pen-man, as well as 


| by the Laaugiwers, in their reducing of the old worlg is ci- 


wvility, leaving behind à deeper impreſſion than can be 
made by the lifeleſs precepts of Philoſophy. Plato in his 


imaginary Commonwealth ordaineth, that mothers and 


nur ſes ſhould ſeaſon the tender minds of their children 
with theſe inſtructiue fables, wherein the wiſdom of the 


antients was involved; ſome under allegories expreſſing 


| the wonder ful works of nature, fame adminiſtring com- 


fort in calamity, others expelling the terrors or pertur- 
bations of the mind, fame inflaming by noble examples 
with an honeſt emulation, and leading as it were by the 
hand to the temple of honour and virtue. For the Poet 
not only renders things as they are, but what are not, as 
af they were, or rather as they ſhould be agreeable to 
the high affedtions of the foul, and mare conducing to 
magnanimity ; juſter than either men or fortune, in the 
exalting of virtue and ſuppreſſing of vice, by ſhewing 
the beauty of the one and deformity of the other, purſued 
by the divine vengeance, by inbred terrors, and infernal 
torments. For apparent it is, that t key among ſt the hea- 


Chancel 


thens preſerwed that truth of the immortality of the ſoul; 
and therefore Epicurus, who maintained the contrary, de- 


horted his ſcholars from reading of Poetry. *© In the Mytho- 


more uſeful) the variety of men's ſeveral conceptions, 
«« where they are not over-ſtrained, than curiouſly exa- 
«© mined their exact propriety ; which is to be born 
with in fables and allegories, ſo as the principal parts 
« of application reſemble the ground-work. I have 
« alſo endeavoured to clear the hiſtorical part, by 
* tracing the almoſt worn-out ſteps of antiquity, 

wherein the ſacred ſtories afford the cleareſt direction. 
For the firſt period from the Creation to the Flood, 
which the Ethnics call the Ob/care, ſome the Empiy 
times; and the ages next following, which were 


* 


c 
c 


« ſtiled the Heroical, becauſe the after-deified heroes 


A 


then flouriſhed, as alſo the Fabulous, in that thoſe 
« ſtories conveyed by tradition, in looſe and broken 
fragments, were by the Poets interwoven with in- 
*« ſtruting Mythologies, are moſt obſcurely and per- 
plexedly delivered by all but the ſupernaturally in- 
ſpired Moſes. Wherefore, not without authority, 


* 


* 


* have I here and there given a touch of the relation, 
«© which thoſe fabulous traditions have to the divine 


« hiſtory, which the Fathers have obſerved, and made 
«* uſe of in convincing the Heathen. By this and the 
«« reſt it may appear, that our ſubje&, however ſlight 


* 


« in appearance, is nothing leſs both in uſe and ſub- 


ſtance, wherein if my intentions fail not, the matter 
*« and delivery is ſo tempered, that the ordinary 
& reader need not reject it as too difficult, nor the 
& learned as too obvious. To the tranſlation I have 
«« given what perfection my pen could beſtow, by 
« poliſhing, altering, or reſtoring the harſh, impro- 

per, or miſtaken, with a nicer exactneſs than 
perhaps is required in ſo long a labour. I have 
« alſo added marginal notes for illuſtration, and eaſe 
« of the mere Engliſh readers, ſince divers places in 
«© our author are otherwiſe impoſſible to be underſtood 
by thoſe, who are well verſed in the antient Poets 


« and Hiſtorians; withall to avoid the confuſion of 


« names, which are given to one perſon, derived from 
« his anceſtors, country, quality, or atchievements.“ 
To this work is ſubjoined An Eſay to the Tranſlation of 
Virgil's Aneis, containing the firſt book of that poem; 


*« logy J have rather followed (as fuller of delight and 


in an advertiſement prefixed to which he writes thus: 


Divers years are now paſt ſince I began the 7. rags 


of Virgil's Eneis; But finding it too heavy a burthen 


my mind being alſa diverted from theſe fludies ) 1 gave 
( me even 5 the firſl entrance. Yet 1 have 52 ſed 
this efſay in tender of my obedience to ſevereign command, 
although with all my own inability, having fair hopes 
that ſo great an autharity, attended by my free acknow- 
ledgment, will excuſe my preſumption, and mitigate the 
ſeverity of cenſure, In 1636 he publiſhed at London 
in 8vo. 4 Paraphraſe on the Pſalms of David, and up- 
on the Hymns diſperſed throughout the Old and New 
Teftament, reprinted at London 1638 in folio, under 
this title: 4 Paraporaſe upon the Divine Paems, which 
contain a Paraphraſe on Fob, Pſalms of David, Eccle- 
fraftes, Lamentations of Feremiah, and Songs calleted > 
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du Carmel cueil- c vices at Charenton 7 


_ chauſſez de 


rarin Library. 


to him (5). 


of the Old and New Teflament. In 1676 there was 
printed at London in 8voο 4 Paraphraſe on the Divine 
Poems, viz. on the Pſalms of David, on Ecclefiaſtes, and 
on the Song of Salomon; Some, if not all, of the ſaid 
Pſalms of David had vocal compoſitions ſet to them 


1640 Mr. Sandys publiſhed at London in 8vo a Tran- 
flation of Hugo Grotius's Tragedy, intitled Chri/”s 
Paſſion, to which our author added notes. It was re- 
printed with cuts at London 1688 in 8 vo. The ſub- 
ject of this Tragedy was handled before in Greek by 
Apollinarius Biſhop of Hierapolis, and after him by 
Gregory Nazianzen ; but, according to Mr. Sandys, 


SAN 


col. Chancel of the Church of Boxley on the 7th of March, without any monument erected 


by Mr. Henry and Mr. William Lawes, with a tho- 
h. baſs for an organ, in four volumes in 4to. In 


bs 


Grotius has excelled all others upon this ſubject. With 
m_ to Mr. Sandys's tranſlation, Mr. Langbaine 

Is us (1), „he will be allowed an excellent artiſt in it (1) Account of 
« by learned Judges; and as he has followed Horace's 3 E. Dra- 


; .2 n l tic Poet 
advice of avoiding a ſervile tranſlation, prot 30 


| | | ford 1691» 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus | 
© Interpres; | 2 


% ſo he comes ſo near the ſenſe of his author, that 
nothing is loſt; no ſpirits evaporate in the decant- 
ing it into the Engliſh ; and if there be any ſedi. 
ment, it is left behind.” | T. 


La) 
* 


SANSON (JAMES), a barefooted Carmelite, known in his order by the name of 
Ignatius Joſeph de Jefus-Maria, was born at Abbeville February the roth 1595. He 
took the habit of that Order at Paris November the goth 1618, and was ſent 70 the Con- 


vent, where the Novittate of the Province was, and where. 


. « « Father Clement de Sainte 


(a) See the re- Marie, a native of Geneva, nephew of Calvin (a), was Prior; and... Father Alexander 


mark [DD] of 


cbearckle CAL- nepheto of Pope Leo AI Maſter of the Novices . ... A year after be profeſſed himſelf, be 


VIN, 


« He took holy Orders, and 


was ſent to ſtudy Divinity, during which be continued the exerciſe of the Novitiate. 


. about three months after his ordination, was em- 


% ployed by his Superiors in confeſſions and preaching ; and afterwards ſent to Limoges 
* to begin that foundation, where he had the happineſs to converſe familiarly with 
<« the venerable mother 1/abella des Anges, one of the ſix firſt Carmelite Nuns, who 
(5) Extrafted «© came from Spain in order to eſtabliſh that Order in France. Upon his return to 


from a book in- 
titled, Les Fleur 


lies du Parterre 
des Carmes De- 


France, 
G6 8 


par le R. P. : 


« Limoges he was elected Sub-Prior of the Convent of Paris; then Maſter of the No- 
. . . He was afterwards appointed Maſter of the Novices in the 
“ Convent of Toulouſe.” He was appointed ſome time after Confeſſor to the Ducheſs of 
Savoy, and to govern the Carmelite Nuns newly ſettled at Turin, 
Madam la Peftrie to found a Convent of Urſuline Nuns in Canada, by giving an hundred 


It was he who engaged 


e thouſand Livres for ſo good a work. This happened at his return to Turin, while he was at 


de Dieu Carme 


292, & ſegq. 
edit. Antwerp 


Paris. At the ſame time be exerted himſelf in founding a Convent of barefooted-Carmelites 
 Detbauſſe, pas · at Abbeville, and ſucceeded in it beyond his expeCtation [A]. He died at the Convent 
of Charenton Auguſt the 19th 1664 (5). Very remarkable things are related of his de- 


2670, in 4 votion [B]. He wrote ſome books [C]. He had two brothers, one a Capuchin, and 


; 4] He exerted himſelf in founding a Convent of 


barefooted Carmelites at Abbeville, and ſucceeded in it 
beyond his expectation.] Let us cite the words of one 
of his brethren. © He obtained more than he aſked, 
«* ſince he not only ſaw the foundation of our fathers 
„ in Abbeville, but alſo in the city of Amiens, 
„ whither I had the happineſs to attend him; and I 
* amobliged to declare this truth, that the people had 
4% fo much veneration for him, that he was called by 
© no other name than that of the holy Father: tho' 
„ ſome Monks turned this into ridicule, yet it did not 


«© hinder his reputation from increaſing every day; 


and parents from preſenting to him their ſick children 

in order to receive his bleſſing, being perſuaded that 

(1) Les Flur ds © this wauld contribute to their cure (1).“ That the 

Carmel, pag. 299. reader may know what he contributed to the ſettlement 

of the Monks of his order at Abbeville, he muſt 

62) Ad ann. conſult the Annals of the Barefooted Carmelites (2) 
1640. 1 have written by father Lewis de Sainte Thereſe. 

been informed of {BY Fery remarkable things are related of his Devo- 

this by Mr. Lan- tion.] During the exerciſes of the Novitiate, ** he 

_ en 3 „ was at times ſo powerfully raviſhed and tranſported 

the care of the beyond himſelf, that he rather ſuffered than acted ; 

books in the Ma- and the ſweetneſs of heaven was ſuch, that, as he 

«writes, he could ſcarce ſupport it. The infuſed 

“lights and interior riches of virtue ſhewed him, 

« that ſupernatural prayer cannot be acquired by 

% any human means: how a ſoul ought to regu. 

(3) Fu dw late itſelf, when, according to Dionyſius the Areo- 

Carmel, pag. 297. pagite, it ſuffers divine things paſſively (3) 

| « Many perſons believed, that he familiarly converſed 

„ with and even ſaw his good Angel, for whom he 

had a ſingular devotian z being one day with Rev. 

« Pather Euſtache de St. Marie upon the 2 

„fand, going to the town of Crottoy, the ſea had al- 

% moſt buried them with its waves, if it had not been 

„ for @ Child as beautiful as an Angel, who offered 

« himſelf to ſhew them the way, and obliged them 


be admitted into our holy order. 


the 


*« to double their pace, and having conducted them 
*« to a ſafe place vaniſhed. His Companion was firm- 
& ly perſuaded, this child was an Angel, who aſſumed 
that viſible form in order to reſcue them both from 
«*« an imminent danger of life. Our venerable father 
* owned, that he never was in ſo great danger; and 
* he was very thankful upon that occaſion, for he 
« prepared himſelf more diligently than before for an 
„happy death.. . He ſet down in writing all that 
he deſired to be obſerved in his laſt hour; particu- 
* larly he defired to have an halter about his neck ; 
to die upon the bare ground; to do amande honora- 
4 bleto all the Society for the ill example, which he 
* thought he had given ſince he had the happineſs to 
«© wear the ſacred habit of the holy Virgin, and to 
I own, that hav- 
ing read all that he writes upon this ſubject, his 
* ardent aſpirations after God, and the heroic act 
«© which he brings forth from the bottom of his heart, 
* I have been greatly edified, eſpecially by his profound (4) Id. bag 
“ humility (4). | 

[C] He wrote ſome books,.] He publiſhed at Paris in 
1646 in 4to his Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Abbeville, and 
of the Archdeaconry of Ponthieu. Eleven years after 
he publiſhed in fol. in the ſame city the hiſtory of the 
Counts of Ponthieu, which [I have quoted in the article (5) See particu- 
of ABBEVILLE. He frequently refers in this laſt 1#"'y pag. 825. 
book (5) to the former. For the reſt, Mr. de la Roque 
in p. 153 of his treatiſe on Nobility, ought not to (5) He informs 
have called him Ignatius Sanſon, but James Sanſon (6). we 930. 
This is joining his family name and his religious name Cane, Fig 5 
together. There was after the death of his barefooted bien, that in the 
Carmelite à piece written with his own hand, entitled, world he was 
Preparation far Death, <uherein he ſpeaks of himfelf called James San- 
without mentioning his name. He dedicated it to his o_ r. 

. : 8 . ot communicated 

guardian Angel. This dedication is remarkable: theſe remarks to 
you will find it in p. 290 and 291 of the Fleurs du me. 
Carmel de France. 


299, 300. 


a Ce” 


the other a Carthuſian [D]. He was of the ſame family with the famous Gt 0 | pher 


Nicholas Sanſon (c). 


(c) He was ſecond couſin to the father of that Geographer, as I am informed by Mr. Lancelot. 


[D] He had two brothers, one a Capuchin, and the 
other a Carthufian.) I am going to quote a paſlage, 
in which there is ſomething, which does not deſerve 
credit. When he was about fourteen years old he 
« took a journey to Paris, where he had the ws: i- 
c neſs to ſee his eldeſt brother, who was a Capuchin, 
„ and named Peter Matthew of Abbeville, and died 
« in the Convent of St. Honoré, having been poiſon- 
ed by the Heretics, who could not bear the great 
*© converſions, which God made by his means in the 
« city of Alengon, where he was Guardian. The 
« poiſon not killing him ſuddenly made him ſuffer a 


*« long martyrdom and torment for ſeveral years. He 


* led ſo exemplary a life and died in ſo pious a man- 
* ner, that he deſerved to be inſerted in the French 
« Martyrology. He ſaw him but once lying upon a 
«« poor bed in his clothes, and quite exha with 
“his diſeaſe. He was fo ſenſibly touched with the 
example of humility of his good brother, and what 
„he ſaid to him, that he ſhed tears of joy and ſor- 
* row; of joy to ſee him, and of ſorrow to find him 
« ſo extremely exhauſted. He had another brother a 
« Carthuſian, named Don John Sanſon, who did not 
live long in his order; but his life was ſo exem- 
«« plary, that it deſerved to be written in order to ex- (7) Fleur: du 
« cite poſterity to virtue (7).” | 


SANTA CROCE (PROSPER) created Cardinal by Pius IV, had been Conſiſto- 
rial Advocate and Auditor of the Rota. He was Nuncio in Germany, Portugal, Spain, 
and France, Catharine de Medicis procured for him the Archbiſhopric of Arles, where, 

by a peculiar ſeverity, he prevented the Proteſtant Religion from being eſtabliſhed. He 


(a) Ex Proſpero died at Rome October the 4th 1589, at the age of ſeventy ſix. 


1 ſhall ſpeak of his 


—_— books [A]. As he was the perſon, who upon his return from his Nuncioſhip in Portu- 
& Oldeino Atben. gal made Tobacco known in Italy [B], the name of Santa Croce was given to that 


N 


CA Lal peal of bir books.) His writings are 


Decifiones Rotæ Romanæ. Gallicarum Rerum Commen- 


taria. Epiſtolæ ad Federicum Nauſeam alioſque. Di- 


vers orations. Conftitutiones laneæ artis a Sixto V in 
Urbe erectæ. The Jeſuits of the Roman College have 
in manuſcript his treatiſe De Officio Legati, and a 
volume of his letters (1). | 

[B] He made Tobacco known in Italy.) Mandoſio 
cites ſeveral verſes of Caſtor Duranti, which prove 
this, and repreſent this herb forſooth as a Panacea, or 
univerſal Medicine. | | N 


(1) Ibid. 


Nomine guæ Sanctæ Crucis herba wocatur, ocellis 
Subvenit, & ſanat plagas, & wulnera jungit, 
Diſeutit & flrumas, cancrum, cancroſaque ſanat 
Ulcera, & ambuſtis prodeſt, ſcabiemque repellit ; 

Di ſcutit & morbum cui ceſſit ab impete nomen, 
Calefacit & ſiccat, firingit, mundatque, reſolvit 
Et dentum & wentris mulcet capitiſque dolores ; 
Subwenit antique tuſſi, ſtomacoque rigenti 
Renibus & ſpleni confert, ultroque, venena 
Dira ſagittarum domat, ictibus omnibus atris 
Hæc eadem prodeft : gingivis proficit atque 
Conciliat ſomnum nuda ofſaque carne reveſiit : 

 Thoracis vitiis prodeſt, pulmonis itemgue, 

Due duo fic prefiat non ulla potentior her ba. 
Hanc Sandtacrucius Proſper, quum Nuncius efſet 
Sedis Apoſtolice Luſilanas miſſus in oras 


::6 


Huc adportavit Romanæ ad commoda gentis, 
Ut proaui Sanctæ lignum Crucis ante tulere, 
 Omnis Chriftiadum 3 nunc reſpublica gaudet, 
Et Sanctæ Crucis lluftris Domus ipſa vacatur 
Corporis atque anime noſtræ fludioſa ſalutis. 


i. e. The plant called San&a Croce is uſeful to the 

eyes, heals wounds, cures the King's evil, cancers, | 85 
*« cancrous ulcers, burns, and the itch and ſcabs. It 

« warms, dries, binds, cleanſes, and cures the tooth- | 
ach, and the pains of the belly and head. It re- 

«© moves an old cough, and is beneficial to the ſto- 

* mach, kidneys, and ſpleen, and heals wounds made 

by poiſoned arrows, and all kinds of bruiſes. It is 

«© of great uſe to the gums, and procures ſleep, and 

„ covers bare bones with fleſh, It is better for the 

« diſeaſes of the thorax and lungs, than any other 

„ herb. Proſper Sancta Croce, when he was Nuntio 

from the Apoſtolic See in Portugal, brought this 


_ «© Hetb back for the benefit of the Roman people, as 


* his anceſtors formerly brought the wood of the 
Holy Croſs, which is a great comfort to all Chri- 
* ſtendom now; and his illuſtrious family is called by 
« the name of the Holy Croſs, being ſtudious for the 
advantage of our bodies and ſouls.” _ | 


It is carrying the panegyric very far, to compare To- 
bacco with the wood of the true Croſs, _— 


SAPORTA (ANTHONY) Royal Profeſſor of Phyſic in the Univerſity of Mont- 


Carmel, page 294. 


pellier, and Chancellor of that Univerſity, lived in the ſixteenth Century. His treatiſe 


de Tumoribus præter naturam was publiſhed at Lyons in 1624 in 12mo, by the care of 


(e) And not by Henry Gras (a), Phyſician of the Faculty of Montpellier, and Aſſociate of the College 


the care of the 


author himſelf, of Phyſicians at Lyons. It had been a long time depoſited among the papers of Francis 


as Mr. Konig Ranchin, to whom it was dedicated. I cannot ſay, whether our Saporta was ſon of 
8 Lewis SAPORTA a celebrated Phyſician [A]; but I know that he was father of Joun 


Sao TA author of a treatiſe de Lye venered, which was printed with that de Tumoribus 
preter naturam. 


[4] Lewis SaroRTa, a celebrated Phyſician.) © of the Univerſity of Avignon. From thence being 

| He was Doctor and Profeſſor of Lerida, where he © defirous to retire toMontpellier he was . to per- 

(1) Riolan, Re- „ taught Phyſic for the ſpace of nine years (1).” Af- „form all the exerciſes in order to be a Doctor of 
Zetel fur _ ter this he retired to Avignon, but it was neceflary that Univerſity, according to the account of Lau- 


2 . for him, in order to his continuance there, to per- ** rence Joubert, ſo that he was three times made 
en page 195. 4 form all the exerciſes requiſite for being a Doctor Doctor (2). 


(a) Strabo, lib. 


SAPPHO was one of the moſt renowned women of antiquity for her Poems and 
13. pog · 425. 


Amours. She was born at Mitylene in the iſland of Leſbos (a), and lived in the 
time of Alcæus her countryman, and of Steſichorus, that is, in the forty ſecond 


I Olympiad, 


Eſcholes on Me- 
decine, page 166, 
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Olympiad [A], ſix hundred and ten years before Chriſt. She compoſed a great number of 
Odes, Epigrams, Elegies (6), Epithalamiums, &c. (c). All her Poems turned upon love [B]. (4) pony 
and were full of ſuch natural, and moving charms, that we are not to be -ſarprized that ſhe alone?” 235 


[ 5 ) Suidas, in 
Tat iręci. 


be) Servius in 
Virgil. Dionyſ. 
Halicarn. 


69 


Auſonius, Epig. 


was ſtiled the tenth Muſe (d). Strabo conſidered her as a miracle (e), and ſaid, that no 32. | 
woman could ever follow her but at a diſtance with reſpect to Poetry. Of the many (e eln v. 
Poems which ſhe wrote, there are extant only ſome ſmall fragments, cited by the an- , 


wa, admiran- 
dum guid. Strabo, 


- 


tient Scholiaſts, an Hymn to Venus, and an Ode to one of her miſtreſſes [C]; for the lib: 13. fg · 4244 


I Live. . in the fory ſecond Olympiad.} This 


fully refutes the ſtory related of the loves of Anacreon 

and Sappho ; for though we ought not to aſſign an 

interval between them of an hundred or an hun- 

dred and twenty years, as Mademoiſelle le Fevre has 

(1) In the Pre- done (1), it is however true that their ages are not 
Face to Auacreon. very ſuitable to a commerce of gallantry. We may 
very rightly ſuppoſe, that in the 52 Olympiad Ana- 

creon was capable of love; but ſince the Chronologers 

place Sappho in the 42d Olympiad, we mult conclude, 

that ſhe was then in the height of her reputation, and 

might be about thirty years of age. Now when ſhe 

caſt herſelf down from the rock, ſhe was deeply in love 

with a youth, whom ſhe imagined ſhe might regain : 

it is not at all probable therefore, that ſhe lived till 

the time when Anacreon was born; and we may be 

well aſſured, that he could not ſee her nor fall in love 

with her. It was therefore merely to give a ſcope to 

his fancy, that Hermeſianax ſuppoſed that ſhe was be- 

loved by Anacreon. E, röress d Ehe dna c SDH 

05 TU xporeiy $60 ev©- r xc. Averpier1c Tov (atv x I 
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(2) Athenæus, oy} 7gre 28 hee; (2). i. e. Hermeſianax is miſ- 


lib. 13. pag. 599. «© taken in theſe points, who thinks Sappho to have 
1 been contemporary with Anacreon, whereas ſne 
lived in the reign of Alyattes the father of Crœſus, 


„ but Anacreon under Cyrus and Polycrates. 
J am of opinion that Hermeſianax wrote this ac- 
«© count of Anacreon's love for that Poeteſs merely to 


(3) Chamæleon, “ indulge his fancy.” Others (3) by the ſame poetic 


apud Athen. lib. licence {pread certain verſes, in which Anacreon repre- 
13. Paß. 599* ſented himſelf as Sappho's Gallant ; and Sappho an- 
{4) Apud eundem, ſwered him. Diphilus (4) a Comic Poet in one of his 
* Comedies introduced Archilochus and Hipponax as Sap- 
phbo's Gallants. This is likewiſe another ſtroke of the 

fancy. Mademoiſelle de Scuderi has not therefore made 

uſe of Anachroniſm without examples of the ſame kind, 

(5) In the Grand when ſhe ſuppoſes (5), that Anacreon made love to 
„ Sappho. If Sappho had been ſuch a woman, as ſhe 
is repreſented in the Grand Cyrus, ſhe would have been 
the moſt accompliſhed perſon of her age. The Lady, 

who has deſcribed ber as ſo great a Model of perfec- 

tion, has long borne the name of Sappho in works of 

wit, where ſhe is mentioned : it was doing great ho- 

nour to the ancient Sappho, ſince her name was given 

to a Lady, Who wrote perfectly well both in verle and 


proſe, and who was admired ; and of whom it might 


{6) Martial, E- 
Pigr. 68. lib- 7» 


Caſtior hac & non doctior illa fait (6). 


i. e. „She was more chaſte, and the other was not 
„ more learned.“ oe. | 


For the reſt there 3 to think, that if Anacreon 


(7) See the article and Sappho had ſeen each other in their younger 


of ALCZEUS, years, they would have made love to one another ; 


(8) Lie des Peetes and that we ſhould have had a more certain account 
Grecs, pag- m. of the ſucceſs of the Gallant, than we have of that of 
49: (aj nay Alcæus (7). Perhaps alſo. they would have married 
reid LF each other; but I cannot tell whether they would have 
of Anacrem. long agreed together; for both of them were too fond 

of their own ſex for that. 1 koow not where Mr. le 
(9) Mr. Le Pevre (8) found, that Diphilus mentioned their loves; 
Fevre in his Vie 


des Poetes Grecs, it ſhould be in Athenæus, but he lay $ nothing of "ie. 


places Anacreon I have already obſerved, that Mademoilelle le Fevre 
in the 72d O- has placed between them an interval of an hundred 
lympiad, and in gr an hundred and twenty years; but I add, that this 
ing yn Notes goes not agree with what. ſhe lays. down at firſt as 
we a fon. fat, that Anacreon vas contemporary with Solon, ſop, 
temporary with Cyrus, Creſus, and P ifſtratus. Theſe two laſt re- 
Solon, ZEſop, marks are equally againſt the father (9) and the 


tus, &c, 


Crœſus, Piſiſtra- daughter | 


Vol. IX. 


reader 


[BJ All ber poems turned upon bn] Pauſanias ob- 


ſer ves, that Anacreon was the firſt, who after Sappho 


wrote ſcarce any but love verſes (10), and that Sappho (70) Pauſan, lib, 
wrote a great number of things upon that ſubje&, “ pag. 23» 
which did not agree together (11). The meaning of 11) 1dem, lib. 
this is, that ſhe turned the ſubject ſo many ways, that 9. Pag. 302. 
ſhe ſometimes ſpcke of it in one manner, and ſome- | 
times in another. She was pleaſed with the ſport. 

Among other things ſhe had made a calculation of the 

figns, by which an amorous perſon might be known, 

and ſhe had ſucceeded ſo well, that Eraſiſtratus the Phy- 

ſician diſcovered . by theſe ſigns Antiochus's diſtemper 


(12). Every body knows that this young Prince was (12) Plutarch. 
inflamed with the love of Stratonice his mother. in law, i Demetrio, pag. 


and not daring to declare it fell fick ; and that the 997 
cauſes of his ſickneſs being diſcovered, he. married 
Stratonice upon her being divorced ſrom his father; 

but as often as people mention this adventure, they do 

not trace it up, as they ought, to Sappho, who furniſhed 

the Phyſician with the expedients, which were neceſ. 
ſary to him. When writers are deſirous of diſtinguiſh- 
ing this woman's poems by their true character, they 

call them her Fires and her Amours. 


| =Spirat adhuc amor, 
Vivuntque commiſ}i calores 
Holiæ fidibus puellæ (13). (73 1 O3. 
9. lib. 4. 
* And Sappho's charming lyre 
„ Preſerves her ſoft deſire, 
And tunes our raviſh'd ſouls to love.“ 


nk ECH. 


Plutarch has compared her to Cacus the ſon of Vulcan, 
of whom the Romans had written that be caſt fire and 
flames out of his mouth: har foe fings, ſays he, 7s 
a compoſition of” fire ; her verſes are an expulſion of the 
flame, which ſhe has in her heart. An d 2s - 
He Tugi ODE YElas, v de. Ta, Ei] Nef. 51, 
a7 Th 6 xapding FeppITyle. Ip/a au'em Vere igni mixta ; 
laguitur, & per carmina calorem corde conceptum emit- 
tit (149). Ks NT TE 

C] There are extant only ſome. ſmall. fragments . . . - Amore, pag. 
an hymn to Venus, and an ode to one of her Miftreſſes.] ? 
The hymn to Venus has been preſerved by means of wy 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (15), who cites it as an ex- (15) De coll. 
ample of the perfection, which he would deſcribe. 2m, cape 
With the like view Longinus (16) has preſerved the ode | 
to her miſtreſs (17) : all theſe circumſtances are a pr. of (15) Tp! & Hue, 
of the ſingular eſteem, which was had of Sappho's cap. 9. 
verſes. | | $5 SET, Os GL WD (17) See Ifazc 

Mr. le Fevre had reſolved to publiſh obſervations Voſius's Cen- 
upon that ode; but he deſiſted on account of ſome mentary en Ca- 


trouble, which he had brought himſelf into for certain ts Bae ny 3. | 
| bange in his edition of Anacreon (18): Ut ne tandem & piece 


f Sappho cor- 
a fide d re. . fam, lays he (19), quod ſane haud reQted. 51 


neceſſe eft, decrevi nil quidguam ad hoc admirabile oda- | 
rium dicere. Fuit olim, fatew, cum Sapphonem ama- (18) See the re- 
bam; ſed ex quo illa me perditiſſima femina pene miſe- _ (P] of the 
rum perdidit cum ſceleratiſſimo ſuo congerrone ( Anacreon- — LLUS. 
tem dico, ſi neſcis, Lefor,) noli ſperare guidguam d me ; 
dictum iri, unde aut ipſa, aut ipfius opera, (queis tamen olim (19) n 
Gracia nil eleganiius, nil magis ier ſum aut venuſtum eee bag 
guid quam extitit,) probari videantur. Iiague quando 292 
mibi impoſita fibula eſt, hic lacuna eſio. To prevent 
my being actually excommunicated at laſt, which 
„it is not neceſſary for me to expoſe myſelf to, I 
have determined to ſay nothing upon this admirable 
* ode. There was a time, I own, when I loved 
„ Sappho ; but ſince that abandoned woman with her 
wicked companion (I mean Anacreon, reader, if 
% you cannot guels) was almoſt the ruin of me, do 
*« not expect any thing to be ſaid by me, which may 
«« ſcem to approve of her or her works, though there 

| © Was 


8 


(14) Plutarchus, 


% 


* 
7 & 
MN 


» . 
TY ; n 


{f} Ovid | names 
| | 25 others, Epil. 
I} Sapph. ad Phan, 
| See the remark 
| {| RR 


| (e) Dial. Me- 
uw retric. tom. 2» 


pag. 714. 


(20) Idem, ibid. 
Page 293: 


(21) Quoted a- 


bove in citati- 


on (19). 


(22) See the 
Notes upon the 
Greek Poets, by 
M. le Fevre. 


(23) In the Life 
of Sappbo. 


(24) Plutarch. 
de Amore, pag» 

964. See Xylan- 
der's Verſion, 
Quid tale aut 
tantum accidit 
Pytbiæ cum tri- 
podem attigit ? 

uemnam orpgia 

—— 17674 & 
Magne matris 
carmine atque 
tympa num fic a- 
nimo abalienave- 
5 unt. | 


(25) Horat. Ode 
16. lib. 1» 


(26) Ovidius, 
Epiſt. Sappb. ad 
Ebaen. 


SAP 


reader muſt know, that her amorous paſſion extended to perſons even of her own ſex [D]; 
and this is what has been the greateſt difgrace to her. Suidas has preſerved the names 
of three miſtreſſes (F) of Sappho, who deſtroyed her reputation, and diſgraced them- 
ſelves by a ſtrange fingularicy, which was imputed to their commerce. He has alſo pre- 
ſerved the names of three female ſcholars of Sappho, whom ſhe did not fail probably 
to | initiate in her myſteries. As Lucian (g) does not remark that the women of the Ifle 
of Leſbos, who, as he tells us, were extremely ſubject to this paſſion, learned it of 
Sappho, it is better to ſuppoſe that ſhe found it fully eftabliſhed in her country, than to 
make her the inventreſs of it. However that be, Sappho has paſſed for a notorious (5) Maſeule 

Tribas; and ſome think that it was on this account that ſhe had the name of Maſeuline pag. tor 
given her (5) [E]. If ſhe had a deſign to diſpenſe with the other half of mankind, ſhe "Is Cupid: 

| ot was rucif, 


for a woman, with whom ſhe was in love. 


« was nothing in ancient Greece more elegant, polite, 


or agreeable than they. Since therefore I am laid 
6 under reſtraints, I muſt leave a chaſm here.” The 
fragment, which he cites (20) of his notes on Anacreon, 
ſhews that he believed, that Sappho wrote that ode 
We ſhall 
ſee in the following remark, that his daughter did not 
follow him in this opinion, though it is a very proba- 


ble one. For the reſt, if there were no better proofs 


than the Latin paſſage of that writer (21) to pretend, 
that he diſcontinued his eſteem for Sappho (22), the 
would be ill grounded. | | | 
[D] Her amorou paſſion extended to perſons even of 
her own ſex.) Mademoiſelle le Fevre's (23) charity 
cannot be blamed, who endeavoured for Sappho's ho- 
nour to render this ſtory uncertain ; but I think her 
too reaſonable a Lady to be diſpleaſed, that we believe 
our own eyes. 'The ode cited by Longinus, is not 
in the ſtyle of one female friend writing to another ; 


every thing ſavours of love of concupiſcence : if it had 
not been for this, Longinus, that excellent Critic, 
would not have given it as a model of the art, with 
which great Maſters deſcribe things ; he would not, I 


ſay, have given as an inſtance of that art the manner, 


in which the ſymptoms of a furious paſſion, Ta ovp- 


Caivey's TH; ip li, way a v NH, are collected in 
that ode ; and Plutarch would not have cited the ſame 
ode, in order to ſhew that love is a divine fury, which 


coccaſions more violent enthuſiaſms, than thoſe of the 


Prieſteſs of Delphi, the Bacchantes and the Prieſts of 
Cybele. Ti rergre d Hug le xi api vd N qνe ; 
nue aui iv9iaGopivary 8 rg 6 avAeG x86 ar proc NI 25 
r IU, (24). The poetical tranſlation of this 


is to be found in the following verſes of Horace, if 
inſtead of iræ you put amor: Fe Sr; | 


Non Dindymene, non adytis quatit 
Mentem ſacerdotum incola Pythius, 
Non Liber ægue, non acuta 


«© No more your groves with my glad ſongs ſhall 
| 6c ring, | * | 

No more theſe hands ſhall touch the trembling 
« ſtrings.” Pore, 


Horace is another witneſs againſt her in the complaints, 


which he ſuppoſes ſhe made of the young women of 


Leſbos. | 
Et Hollis fidibus querentem + 
Sappo puellis de popularibus (27). 
i.e. ©* And Sappho complaining on her Zolian Ivre 
of the young women of her own countrey. “ 


For if ſhe had any occaſion to complain, that the La- 
dies of her country envied her merit, ſhe would not 
have pitched upon the young women as the ſubje& 


of her complaints; but ſhe had ſpoke to them of love, 


and moſt of them had been too ſimple, or to ſpeak. 
more properly, too cunning to be caught, and thoſe, 
who had gratified her paſſion, covered her with diſ- 
grace : this was the reaſon 'of her complaints of the 


(27) Horat. Od. 


13. lib. 2. & 
ibid. Lambinus, 
Cruquius, Mr, 
D:cier, &c. 


young women. This verſe of Ovid, Defamte ad citba- 


ras turba venire meas, ſhews that the Leſbian women 
did juſtice to Sappho's fine verſes. For the reſi, I 
leave it to be decided by ſome new father Sanchez, 


whether a married woman, who ſhould have complied 


with Sappho's paſſion, would have committed adulte- 
ry, and inliſted her huſband in the order of cuckolds, 
properly ſpeaking. 1 cannot tell whether this queſtion 
has eſcaped the inexhauſtible curiofity of the Caſuiſts 


with reſpe& to matrimonial cauſes. 


Let us confirm all this by the teſtimony of a man 
of wit, who did not think that the complaiſance due 
to Mademoiſelle le Fevre ought to extend to the ap- 


of Sappho. After the death of her huſband, ſays he 


m probation of the pains, which ſhe has taken in favour _ 


(28), „though young, Sappho renounced marriage, (28) Longepierre, 
but not the pleaſures of love; ſhe had a foul too Life of Soppho, 


_ © paſſionate to diſpenſe with them, which may be eaſi- prefixed to his 


« ]y judged from the tenderneſs, which runs through ee, N oy 


Sit geminant Corybantes æra, | 
 Triftes ut ire (25). 46 55 


*© her poems, and has raiſed her without contradic- Sappho's Poems. 


Not Cybele ſuch heat. inſpires, tion above all other Poets in that point. 


Findin 
© Neer Phoebus with ſuch raging fires «© herſelf therefore too weak to overcome ſo rn! 
„His Prophet's ſoul poſſeſs d; | „an inclination as that was, ſhe abandoned herſelf 
4 Nor Bacchus' ſelf can raiſe a man „to it intirely, and loved all the ways ſhe could, pro- 
« Half ſo much as anger can, * ceeding even much beyond the bounds, which mo- 
When once it burns the breaſt.” . % deſty and ſhame preſcribe naturally to her ſex. In 


CREECH. ** vain ſhould one pretend to juſtify her in that. re- 
People in Ovid's time were fo perſuaded that Sappho “ ſpect: this cannot be done but at the expence of 
had loved women as men do, that he made no ſeruple truth; and neither her averſion to the infamous love 
to introduce her making a ſacrifice to Phaon of the ** of Charaxus, nor all the honours, which ſhe re- 
women, who were the companions of her debauchery. ** ceived from the Leſbians, could clear her from a 
| « diſgrace, which all who mentioned her could not 


Nec me Pyrrhiades Methymniadefoe puellæ, «« diflemble, in ſpite of the encomiums they have given 


Nec me Lefbiadum cetera turba juvant. «© her, and which her writings prove ſtill much more 
Vilis Anattone, vilis mihi candida Cydno: „clearly. Several beautiful women are reckoned a- 
Non oculis grata eft Attbis, ut ante, meis. «+ mong her miſtreſies.” | 


[E] She had the name of Maſculine given her.) It 
is not ſo eaſy as is imagined to know certainly what 
Horace meant by maſcula Sappho; but if his deſign 
was to reproach her with her unnatural Juſt, it is eaſy 
to ſee that he miſtook the affair. The epithet would 
be a very cold one, and too far fetched without any 
neceſſity. 'However there are ſome learned men, who 
underſtand him in no other ſenſe. | Chabot (29) places (29) In Horat. 
among theſe the interpreter of Juvenal, and Porphyrio Epiſt. 19 lib. 1. 
an ancient Scholiaſt on Horace ; and gives us Domitius 
** „ R a . for his authority with reſpect to the latter. He means (30) Chabot cites 
« Ye Leſbian virgins, and ye Leſbian dames, without doubt Domitius Calderinus, whoſe Commen- it 1 Eprp. ad 
Themes of my verſe, and objects of my flames; tary on Martial (30) I have not; but, e Fan. 
| Cuhabot 


Atgue aliæ centum quas non fine crimine amawvi 
Improbe, multarum quod fuit, unus habes. 


Leſbides infamem 70 me feciſtis amatz, ; 
Definite ad citharas turba wenire meas (26). 


«& No more the Leſbian dames my paſſion move, 
Once the dear objects of my guilty love; 8 

4 All other loves are loſt in only thine, 

« Ah! Youth uvgrateful to a flame like mine. 
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epiſtilis See Vi- 


Cupid. crucif. 


lib. 10. cap. 2. 


34 Cupid, cru- 
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ins diſappointed in her expoſtarion, for ſhe ſell deſperately in Jove with Phaon, and d 
all her efforts to gain his affeRion, but in vain. - 


= F 


* 


he youth deſpiſed her, and obliged 


tinguiſh her devouring flame. What cruelty was this{G]! She had been a long time the 


/ Chabot we find there that Porphyrio has interpreted 
the word maſcula, both according to the proper and 
figurative ſenſe, wel quia Sappho in poztico Hudio werſata 
eft in qua ſæpius enituit, vel quia tribas diffamata fuit. 
i. e. Either becauſe Sappho was an excellent poeteſs, 
4% or becauſe ſhe was an infamous Tribas.” Cruquius, 
who publiſhed the old Scholiaſts of Horace, did not 
publiſh theſe words of dh gale! With tegard to the 
interpreter of Juvenal cited by Chabot, it is reaſonable 


to ſuppoſe him to be the Scholiaſt of that Poet; now 


I do not find that he ſays, what is aſcribed to him: 
it is Britannicus, who ſays this upon the 47th verſe of 
the 2d ſatyr (31). However it be with reſpect to the 


(37) Tale wen, old Commentators, it is certain that the moderns ge- 


rum libidinis di- 


Citur Sappbo ex- nerally mention three e concerning the ſenſe of 


copitaſſe, unde maſcula Sappho. 1. T at this word fi niſies, that Sap- 
SE eft appel- 05 had — a Tribaj, 2. That 5 means the ap- 
lata ab Hat, in plication the gave to the ſciences inſtead of handling 
the ſpindle and diſtaſt. 3. That it ſignifies the cou- 
rage, with which ſhe leaped from Leucas. This laſt 


net ſur Auſone 


ver. 25. notion is Scaliger's 32) and Turnebus's (33), and is 
1720 bs Hoſes ſtrongly confirmed by the following veries of Au- 
(3k crucif. S ſonius (34) : | ; 

in Virgil. Cirin, 


Et de nimbojo ſaltum Leucate minatur, 
Maſcula Lefbiacis Sappho peritura ſagittis. 


i. e. © And maſculine Sappho, who being fatally 
« wounded by the Leſbian arrows, threatens to leap 
1% from cloudy Leucas.“ 


See the article of LEUCAS, and the following re- 
mark. Rr abs | 

Thevet rejects the firſt ſenſe of maſcula Sappho, and 

adopts the ſecond and third, though he confounds him- 

| ſelf in a childiſh manner. Horace and Auſonius, ſays 

(x5) Thevet, he (35), © when they gave this Leſbian woman the 

E loges des Sa- name of Maſculine, meant only; that ſſie did what 


wans Hommes, e : N. t 
tom. 1. page 226, . as Proper for men, in writing ſuch excelle>t verſes, 


(33) Adverſar. 


© Leucas, which the men durſt not approach.” What 

an abſurdity it is to give the name of fre places to a 
frightful precipice, whither people went only out of 

| deſpair? *© It is doing wrong therefore to Sappho, 
(36) Ibid. page 4 continues he (36), to ſſander her fo groundleſly, ſince 
227* the divine Philoſopher Plato greatly admired her, on 
account both of her dexterity and vivacicy of wit, 
“ and her profound wiſdom, which ſhe diſplayed ſu- 

* perior to both the women and the ableſt men.” I do 
not doubt, but that Thevet a&s like a falſe witneſs 
here; I do not believe, that Plato ever ſpoke of the 
profound aui ſdam of our Sappho; and though be had gi- 
ven her the epithet of wiſe, we ought. not to underiiand 

it in the ſame ſenſe as Thevet has done, but in the ſenſe, 
which is given it ſtill among the Walloons, and was 
formerly given it in France, The Midwives were cal- 
led Sages, i. e. wiſe, not on account of their virtue, 
but becauſe they knew many things unknown to other 
women. They are ſtill called femmes ſages in Guienne 
and Languedoc, but in the provinces, where the French 
language is more exact, they uſe a tranſpoſition in or- 
der to remove the equivocation, and call them /ages 
femmes, Tell a Walloon now, that he is happy in 
his children, that his daughters are ſages, he will an- 
{wer you, that you laugh at them, that they are not 

ſo, that it does nat become their ſex, that it is enough 

for a maid to have the fear of God, and be a good 
houſewife. This ſhews that he underſtands by ſage, 
being learned, knowing Latin &c. The Greek word 
ee ſometi mes ſignifies a knowing perſon ; and it is 
in this ſenſe that Plato fometinies. uſed it, eſpecially 
when he ſpeaks of Anacreon. This is the remark of 


(37) See Mr. Le an excellent critie (37). We ought to vederſtand in 


Clerc, Ars Cri- the ſame manner this word, if Plato uſed it in com- 
% toe 1. PG mending Sappho. Let us conclude with the following 
words of a commentator on Mr. le Fevre (38). „It 
(38) Reland, © is well known why Horace and Auſonius called her 
women fr cs ee Maſeala, not on account of her courage, but in the 
Greet, folio G 4. ſame ſenſe as yur} eadhoxi in Lucian, where an 

«« impudent woman explains herſelf ſaying, i iN 


c or that ſhe undertook to enter into thoſe fine places of 


widow 


% argþ5;,49 tes, & 70 Tay @mp TT i. e. 1 have the f, 
« difpofitions of a man, and am intirely a man.” 
Pham . . . obliged her by his oper ence to 
caſt herſelf down from the top of a rock;}) Mademoi- 
ſelle le Fevre relates, that Sappho could not refrain 


from following Phaon into Sicily, whither he bad re- 


tired in order to avoid the fight cf her, and that 

during ber ſtay in that iſland, ſhe wrote the fineſt 

1 55 in the world; and in all probability the Hymn 

to Venus, ſtill extant, in which ſhe ardently deſires the 

aſſiſtance of that Goddeſs. Her prayers, as it appears, 

were not heard ; the ſoft and tender yerſes, which ſhe | 
wrote ſo often on that ſubject (39)), were of no ſer- (39) Ou s 
vice to her. The unhappy Sappho was obliged to 5% 57 ©, © 
take the dangerous leap, for thus I may juſtly call the ; Tae and 
remedy to which ſhe had recourſe, which was going ug 20 . 
to the promontory of Leucas, and throwing herſelf Hie % Phaon of 
from thence into the ſea. It was then thought, that 5% fe, 
this was the true means of putting an end to the pain Te pi dy * 
of love, and that place was called the Lover's Leap. Palzphatus de 
Some (40) tell us, that Sappho was the firſt perſon Incredibil. cap. 
who tried this method of cure; others chooſe rather to 49: Pak. m. 237. 
ſay, that ſhe was the firſt woman who took that nr des BO 
leap, but that ſome men had done it before her (41). of we hes 
Several Poets have mentioned this deſpair of Sappho. One tranſlated 1 
of them (42) having exhauſted all the counſels which cvlovſly- 

he could give to an unhappy lover, and referring him 

at laſt to the great remedy of all evils; makes uſe of (40) Menander, 
this expreſſion, | | | N N Strabon. | 
| ib. 10. pag, 311. 


uod ſibi ſuaſer unt Phedra & E liſa dabunt 


(41) Scaliger in 
Nuo Canace, Phylliſqur, & faſtidita Phaoni. 


Auſonium, Cu- 
| $ "bi pid. crucif. 

i. e. The advice, which Phædra and Dido, Ca- (42) Auſon. 
e nace, Phyllis, and Sappho, when rejected by £P'z+ 92. 

«© Phaon, followed. 5 | | 


And here is what Statius ſays: 


Stefichoruſque ferox, ſaliuſque ingreſſa wiriles 5 5 
Non formidata temeraria Leucade Sappho (43). (43) Stat. lib. 5, 
Silv, 3. Ver, 154 
1. e. And fierce Steſichorus, and Sappho, who took N 
** the manly leap from Leucas without any dread.” 


Pliny relates a ſtory relating to the cauſe of Sappho's 
love for Phaon. It was ſaid, that the ſecret qualities 
of a certain herb had excited this paſſion. Here are 
Pliny's words, Ex his, he ſpeaks of the different 
kinds of eryngo or hundred-headed thiſlle, candidam 
noſtri centum capita vocant. . . . Portentoſum eft, quod 
de ea traditur, Radicem (jus alterutrius ſexus ſimilitu- 
dinem referre raram inventu: ſed fi wiris contigerit mas, 
amabiles fieri. Ob hoc & Phaonem Leſbium diletum a 
Sappho. Multæ circa hoc non Magorum ſolum wvanitates, 8 
Jed etiam Pytbagoricorum (44). That is, according to 144) ro, 
du Pinet's verſion: The Latins call it white Eryn- 0 . 133 a 
gium, Centum Cafita . . . And undoubtedly it is a 
* ſ{urprizing thing, if what is ſaid of this root be 
** true. For there are ſome who ſay that the root of 
white Eryngium (which is very tare) is in the form of 
the parts of a man or woman and it is ſaid, that 
„it a man meet with one, in the ſhape of the parts 
„of a man, he ſhall be beloved by the women; and 
it is thought that this alone was what made Sappha 
&« fall in love with Phaon the Leſbian. And indeed 


«c 


not only the Magicians, but alſo the followers of 


« Pythagoras relate wonderful things of this root.“ 
Theſe are old women's ſtories, Sappho's conſtitution _ 
was inflammable enough without the occult qualities 
of any plant. ; 

[G] What a cruelty vas this!) Phaon's cruelty will 
not appear ſo ſurprizing to us, if we reflect, that Sap- 
pho was only a widow in the decline, who had never 
been handſome, who had given occaſion. for many ill 
reports in her widowhood, and who kept no. mealures 
in ſhewing the violence of her love: a man of the 
leaſt delicacy does not expect to be courted with ſo 
little decorum; be makes bad conjectures from it. 
Add to this, that Sappho had not the charm of — 

2 Velty ; 
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72 : SAP 


widow of one of the richeſt men of the Iſle of Andros, named Cercala, by whom ſhe 
1) Suidas, in had a daughter, whoſe name was Cleis (i). This was alſo the name of Sappho's mother. 


pcs · 


As for her father I cannot tell his name, becauſe I muſt chooſe it out of eight (&) ; for 


(% idem, ibid. there are ſo many men, whoſe daughter ſhe has been ſaid to be (H. She had three brothers, one 


remark [A] of 
remark [4] of mous courtezan, whom ſome call Rhodope 


(1) Compare the Of whom named Charaxus fold Leſbian wine in Egypt (m), and fell in love with a fa- (m) Strabo, lib. 
; but Sappho called her Doricha. She was Aha 1858. 


Athen. lib. I Je 


CREON, highly diſpleaſed with her brother on account of this ſcandalous engagement [H]. It is ps: 396. 
ſaid, that the Mitylenians did her the honour after her death to engrave her image upon 


their money [7]. 


velty ; an advantage, which ſometimes, even among 
perſons of delicacy, may atone for the want of beauty 
and the flower of youth. Phaon knew all that he could 


know; the trees and the graſs had been witneſſes of 


this; and perhaps his flight' was occaſioned rather by 
his being exhauſted than his indifference. Confider well 
what ſhe writes herſelf by the pen of Ovid. 


Hae quoque laudabas, omnique & parte placebam 
Sed tum præcipue cum fit amoris opus. 
Junc te plus ſolito laſcivia noſtra juvabat, 
Crebrague mobilitas, aptaque verba joco- 
Duique, ubi jam amborum fuerat confuſa wvoluptas, 
Plurimus in laſſs corpore languor erat. 
Irvenio filvam que ſepe cubilia nobis 
Prebuit, & multa texit opaca coma, 
Agnovi preſſas noti mihi ceſpitis herbas; | 
De noftro curwum pondere gramen erat. 


Incubui tetigique locum qua parte fuiſti. 


In all J pleas'd, but moſt in what was beſt ; 
And the laſt joy was dearer than the reſt. 
« 'Then with each word, each glance, each motion 
« fir d, 
4% You ſtill enjoy 'd, and yet you till deſir'd, 
« *Till all diſſolving in the trance we lay, 
« And in tumultuous raptures dy'd away, 
«c a 4 
4 T find the ſhades, that did our joys conceal, _ 
«© Not him that made me love thoſe ſhades ſo well. 
Here the preſs'd herbs with bending tops betray, 
« Where oft intwin'd in am'rous folds we lay ; 
« I kiſs that earth which oft was preſs'd by you.” 
| ” Poe. 


She was not then ſo capable of hearing reaſon, as ſhe had 

been when ſhe repreſented to a young man, who courted 

her in order to marry her, that being older than he, 
(45) Fragment ſhe would not marry him (45). | 85 
of a Letter cited The younger Phaon was, the more ſhe would have 
by Mademoiſelle liked him. If I have obſerved that ſhe was not hand- 
ſome, it was becauſe I thought we ought to prefer to 
(46) In Phedro, Plato's authority, who calls her the beautiful Sappho (46), 


pag. m. 1214. f Ovid, who introduces her ſpeaking thus: 
Athenæus calls that o 2 | | FL S 


ul 3 15. Si mihi difficilis formam natura negavit, 
Ingenio forme damna rependo mee. 
end Plutarch de Sum brevis. At nomen quod terras impleat omnes 
20 age beg Eft mihi: nenſuram nominis ipſa fero., 
Apoltate, EN. Candida fi non ſum : placuit Cephera Per ſeo. 
ad Alypium Cæ- 
ſarem. To me what nature has in charms deny'd 
Is well by wit's more laſting charms ſupply'd : 
«« Though ſhort by ſtature, yet my name extends 
« To heav'n itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends. 
% Biown as I am, an ZXthiopian Dame 
« Inſpir'd young Perſeus with a gen'rous flame. 
| | Pork. 


Mademoiſelle le Fevre had ſet me an example of not 
depending upon Plato or Athenæus; for ſhe tells us, 
that Sappho was not handſome ; that ſhe was neither 
tall ner ſhort ; that ſhe had a very brown complexion, 
and eyes extremely lively and ſparkling. What ſhall 1 


(47) Orat. 8. ſay of Maximus Tyrius (47), who pretends that as ſhe 


pag. m. 86, was black and little, Socrates (48) ſtiled her beautiful 
(48) 1d % Plato, only on account of her verſes? | 


i= Phadro, pag, III] She was higbly diſpleaſed with her brother on 


1214. account of this ſcandalous engagement.) See how Ovid 
| relates this particular, «rg 


Arſit inops frater vidtus meretricts amore, 


Miflaque cum turpi damna pudore tulit. 


her ranſom, was very ſeverely treated by the invec- 


Some 


Factus inops agili peragit freta cærula reno, 
Auaſue male amiſit, nunc male guærit opet. 
Me quoque, quod monui bene mulia fideliter, odit ; 

Hoc mihi libertas, hoc pia lingua dedit. 


i. e. My brother was deeply in love with a Courte- 
«« 'zan, which expoſed him to loſs as well as diſgrace. 

„ Being thus reduced in his circumſtances, he goes to 
« fea, and now is ſeeking to recover that wealth, 
« which he ſo ſhamefully loſt. He hates me likewiſe 

« for 1 a great deal of good advice; and 
« thus I ſuffer by my honeſt freedom.“ | ; 


Judge what repriſals he might make, and of what 
weight the remonſtrances of ſuch a ſiſter colud be. A- 
thenæus remarks, that the inveRives againſt the Cour- 
tezan of Naucratis were grounded upon the exceſſive 
ſums of money, which he gained — her gallants. 
Hy i d EanOw ip Kapdie T9 ROADS avri; xar 
uTeplay tig 711 Nedupæ r «7 &igor|©-, Az ric Toro; M- 
Cana ws mhAR TH Xapaty voc PH . Quam pulcra 
Sappho, Charaxi fratri ſuo mercaturæ gratia Naucra- 


tim profecto nave. dilectam werſibus ſuis proſeindit, | 


guod multa illum pecunia emunxiſſet (49). Herodotus (49) Athen. lib, 
gives che name of Rhodopis to this Courtezan, and tells 73: cap. 7+ pag. 
us that Charaxus, who ſpent a great ſum of money for? 


tives of Sappho his ſiſter (50). BEES (o) Herod, lib, 
[7] 1t is ſaid, that the Mitylenians did her the honour . 135. 


after her death to engrave her image upon their money.] 


I ſhall obſerve upon this occaſion, that Lambinus not 
underſtanding a paſſage of Pauſanias (51), has erro- (51) Ex Lib. 1. 


neouſly ſaid, that there was in the fortreſs of Athens a bag. 23+ 


ſtatue of Sappho. Anacreontis Teii, ſays he (52), gui (52) Lambin. in 


majore ex parte res amatorias ſcripfit, ſtatua in arce Horat. Od. 17. 


Aibenienſium prima poſt Sapphonem locata eſt. Here lib. 1. 
follows the Greek. Ts d 73 Zart Mee L 


 Araxpiery 6 TyiO-, opoTO- Her Nn Ty ANU me 


r av dp Viv ip MM ,I g. It is evident, that 
theſe Greek words ſigniſy only, that the ſtatue of Ana- 


creon was placed by that of Xanthippus : the ſtatue, I (53) Thevet, 
ay, of Anacroon, who was the taker Sapp, thax 2/5 e. 
dedicated to matters of love the greateſt part of his pag 223. A. 
writings. | 8 


| | | 1671, i 5 
Nan e know, - whether Thever is mf. 


taken, when he aſſures us, that the Romans erected in (ca) Le Fevre, 
memory of Sappho a ſtatue of Porphyry richly wrought (53). Le des Port, 
It is Mr. le Fevre, who has remarked, that te Mzty- m N 


lenians engraved the image of this heroine on their mo- 


"ney, and fo treated her like a ſovereign after her (55) See th 
death (54). He cites no authority; but Mr. Reland, Now. de la Re- 
who has written notes upon that work of Mr. le // des Lettres, 
Fevre (55), has quoted the following paſſage from Ju- ven "7.90; pag 
lius Pollux, of pauriamarec pir Ears TY vol S- — 
parle, and has obſerved, that there are ſtill extant me- 
dals of Sappho, wwhich bear the name of the Mityle- (56) Thevet, 
nians MYTIAENAINN. Thevet tells us, that he took E“g· tom. 1. 
the picture of Sappho from an antient medal, which he Ps 224. 
had brought from the Iſle of Leſbos, and that one of (57) Ariſtot. 
the ſame kind was given with ſeveral others to the Ba. Rbetor. lib. 2, 
ron de la Garde, at that time Embaſſador of France at Nr. 3 P8445» 
Conſtantinople, by the firfl Phyſician of Sultan Solyman(56). bis MN 
Arittotle obſerves, that the Mitylenians had paid ho- Mr. Le Fevre, 
nours to Sappho, but he does not inform us in what cites theſe words 
thoſe honours conſiſted (57). | Tatian reproaches the „ Ariſtotle. 
Greeks on account of the ſtatue of Sappho the Cour- (58) Tatian 
tezan made by Silanion ; of that Courtezan, ſays he, Grat. : 
who fings of her own lewdneſs, and was amorous even cos, pag. m. 168, 
to madneſs (58). Kai d pow Zar ore meprixcy Be 
profi. x) T1 zar arihyuar , & quidem Sappho (59) Idem, ibid. 
meretricia muliercula inſano amore capta ſuam ipſa laſ- | 
civiam cantat (59). Pliny ſpeaks of a Painter named (6) Plin. lib. 
Leo, who had drawn che picture of Sappho (60). 35+ cap. 11. page 
" | 


m. 235. 


Orat. contra Græ - 
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(n) See the re- 
mark [X] to- 
wards the end. 


I Some authors mention another Sappho LK e ee Ba 
Moreri found one in Martial merely through extreme careleſſneſs (x). We read iti 
Ariſtotle an argument made uſe of by Sappho to ſhew that death is an evil. The Gods, 


73 


ſaid ſhe (o), judged thus, for otherwiſe they would die. There was in the Prytaneum of 
Syracuſe a very fine ſtatue of Sappho ; ſee what Cicero ſays, when he reproaches Verres 
with having ſtoln it (p). It was the work of Silanion, and probably the ſame with that 6) Cicero #« 


which Tatian fj 


(% H Gowy Targd ir: 2 A, xaxir of Oel yap bre 


£5 J Some authors mention another Sapphe. ] Moreri 
tells us, that there are ſome, who /prak of another 
young Lady of this name of Erythre, aubo wrote werſes ; 
and that this was Atheneus's opinion. L. XIII. Athe- 
nzus does not ſay, that this other Sappho was a Poeteſs, 
| | nor that ſhe was of Erythrz ; he ſays, that ſhe was of 
(61) A city of Ereſus (61), a Courtezan by profeſſion, and that ſhe 
/ the Iſle of Leſbor. was in love with Phaon. According to this opinion 
the great Sappho, the Sappho of Mitylene, who wrote 
ſuch fine verſes, _— be eafily reſtored to a good cha- 
racter; we need only transfer her ill one to the other 
Sappho. The Sex — is, that a mutilated paſſage 
of Athenzus, ſeconded as much as you will by the 
(62) lian. lib. teſtimony of lian (62), ought not to ſerve us as a 
12. cap. 19. Fur. guide preferably to a thouſand authorities, which con- 
tradit it. Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Hofman direct us to 
oo | diſtinguiſh well between the two Sappho's, one of 
Eretria, and the other, who was in love with Phaon, 
| as we ſee, ſay they, in Athenæus, L. XIII. This is 
63) voffus, de tranſcribed from Voſſius (63), but is not the truer for 
Grat. page this; for Athenæus ſpeaks there but of one Sappho the 
* native of Ereſus, who was deeply in love with Phaon: 
5 whether ſhe was beloved or not he does not inform 
us. Suidas might throw us into an uncertainty, if it were 

not probable, that he has divided what ought to remain 

united. He gives us two Sappho's ; what he ſays of 

the former inconteſtably relates to her, who excelled 

ſo much in Lyric Poetry; what he ſays of the ſecond, 

viz. that ſhe was of Mitylene in the Iſle of Leſbos, 

that ſhe threw herſelf from the Promontory of Leucas 


s of, when he reproaches the Pagans with 
to women of abandoned characters. See the citation (59). 


che honours which they paid fl. . 5d. 


xexginero rm . d, yap di, Aut fuemadmodum Sappbo, 


malum ofſe, Dei enim fic judicarent : alioqui mortui efſent. Ariſtot. Rbetor, lib, 2. cap. 23+ pag. m. 445; E. 


into the ſea, becauſe ſhe was in love with Phaon, that 

ſhe played on the inſtruments, that ſtie wrote Lyric 

Poetry, belong no leſs certainly to the former. 80 

that 1 ſee no reaſon of any importance to admit two 

women of that name; eſpecially if we ought to dif . 

tinguiſh the one from the other by the qualities aſcribed (64) Moreri, un- 

to them by Suidas and Charles Stephens. 8 

| Here follows another very abſurd miſtake. (64) Ca- | 

nius, a Latin Poet, @ native of Cadiz * 5); and a friend (65) This ap- 

of Martial. married two wives, Theophila a learned beam from the 

woman, but a little too free, and Sappho, who vas not 544 Epigram of 

fo learned but more reſerved . . . Martial mentions what —_ _—_— | 

1 write, L. III. Epigr. 63. and L. VII. Ep. 68. Moreri does not 
Caſtior hac & non dactior illa fuit, c. 25 

This is what we read in Moreri's Dictionary. But if | 

we conſult Martial, we find (66) that he mentions but (66) Mart! E- 

one wife of Canius, and tells us that her name was 33 68. 

Theophila, that ſhe was a woman of learning, and — 

wrote verſes, which Sappho might approve; that the 

latter was not more learned than Theophila, but that 

Theophila was more chaſte than Sappho. The verſe 

cited by Moreri is the laſt of the epigram. He ſhould 

not therefore have added an Ef cetera. This is but a 

trifle in comparifon of the blunder in giving to Canius 

a wife named Sappho, who was lefs learned and more 

modeſt than Theophila. I omit two other faults in the 

article of Canius in Moreri's Dictionary. He cites the 


Canius. 


XIXth Epigram of the third Book of Martial inſtead 


of the XXth, and puts emulator inftead of emulatur. 


SARAH, the fiſter and wife of Abraham [4], was his faithful companion in all his 


[II The fifter and wife of Abraham.) This is fo evi- 
dent from the XX Chapter of Geneſis, that if it were 
not for the ill cuſtom of ſacrificing the natural ſenſe 
of the words of Scripture to the leaſt difficulties, which 
appear, there would not be two different opinions up- 
on that point. Let us conſider 'well the circumſtances 
| of the caſe. Abraham coming into the country of the 
Philiſtines, made Sarah or there for his ſiſter, Upon 
this Abimelech King of the country thought, that ſhe 
was a maid or widow, and conſequently that nothing 
hindered him from taking her to be one of his wives. 
He brought her therefore to his houſe ; but finding by 
a revelation, that ſhe was married to Abraham, he re- 
ſtored her to him, complaining of ther lies, which 
had expoſed him to a great misfortune. I ſay heir 
lies; for on the one hand Abraham had faid of his 
wife, She is my fiſler ; and on the other, Sarah had 
aid of her huſband, He is my brother. Abraham 
excuſed himſelf in the firſt place on account of the fear, 
which he was in, of being killed, if he ſhould ſay, that 
Sarah was his wife ; in the ſecond place, becauſe ſhe 
was truly his ſiſter, the daughter of my father, ſays 
he (1), though (be is not the hier mother. 
After this he endeavoured to juſtify his wife by ſay- 
ing, that he had defired it of her as a favour, that 
where-ever they ſhould travel, ſhe would declare, that 
ſhe was his brother. I am ſurprized, that people do 
not perceive from this diſcourſe, that Sarah was not the 
uterine ſiſter of Abraham, but his fiſter by the father's 
ſide. Here follow my reaſons. | 
I. In the firſt place, if Sarah had not been Abra- 
ham's fiſter in that manner, her huſband's apology 
would only have impoſed ſtill more upon the good King, 
who had reproached him for his former diſſimula- 


(2) Genel. xx. 
12. 


Vol. IX. | 


travels. She was already married to him, when they left Ur of the Chaldees to go to 
Haran (a). The barrenneſs, with which ſhe had been afflicted in her own country, 


did 
not 


tion; for it was not poſſible, that by crediting the 
excuſes of that Patriarch, he ſhould take Sarah to be the 
true and proper ſiſter of Abraham of the father's fide ; 
and no man living could have gueſſed from that diſ- 
courſe, that ſhe was only the niece of Abraham. I 
appeal to all, who are capable of judging what ideas 
ſuch a diſcourſe muſt and could excite in Abimelech's 
mind. It is true, I require, that they be capable of 
putting themſelves in all the fituations and all the cir- 
cumſtances of this adventure. It is to no purpoſe to 
{uppoſe, that Sarah was daughter of Haran, and con- 
ſequently grand-daughter of Abraham's father ; and | 
to add, that a nephew is ſometimes called brother (2), (2) Lot, Abra- 
and that a grandſon is ſometimes called fon ; this, 1 ham's nephew, is 
ſay, is of no uſe in this caſe, becauſe the circumſtances —_ * 
require, that Abraham ſhould take theſe words only E ee 
in their moſt proper ſenſe; otherwiſe he muſt have ſlance is of no 
2 rh for a man, who endeavoured to impoſe on Abi- - wi _ —— 
me 5 | uppo at Sa- 

II. Beſides, to what purpoſe is this diſtinction, the fad., 5 Lets 
daughter of my father, the daughter of my mother, if in = of non 4 
reality he intended only that he was Sarah's uncle ? that caſe would 
Suppoſing the caſe, that he might call her his ſiſter, be 2iven to Lot 
who was only his niece; to what end did he ſay, that 1 — 
his mother was not grandmother of this niece ? It — * 
was, it may be ſaid, becauſe he would frankly declare RE” 
the p_ in which he was related to Sarah. But why 
then did he make uſe of the word daughter in an 
ambiguous ſenſe? Why did not he employ it in the 
true Ente, as I ſuppoſe he did? Beſides this, the frank- 
neſs abovementioned would be very unſeaſonable ; it 
would weaken the Patriarch's apology, for it would ſhew 
the bonds of the relation not to be ſo ſtrict. If it be 
objected to me, that upon my ſuppoſition, that ſame 

j frankreſs 


T 


1 SAR 


not leave her in foreign countries; and this induced her to reſolve to give her huſband a 
fubſtitute, in order to become a mother in the perſon of this ſubſtitute, ſince ſhe could 
not be ſo in her own perſon. Hagar, her ſervant, whom ſhe choſe for that employment, 


(%) Gen, xi. ſoon grew pregnant, and rewarded her with ingratitude (6). 


She ſet herſelf to deſpiſe 


her; but Sarah not bearing this inſolence, exerted ſo fully the abſolute right which her 
huſband gave her over Hagar, that ſhe obliged her in a ſhort time to. quit the houſe. 
8 N he reader may ſee in another place (c) the return of that ungrateful woman, and the 


extremities to which ſhe was reduced, when ſhe was turned out a ſecond time. 


I ſhall 


not repeat this. It is more proper to obſerve, that by a particular bleſſing of God Sarah 
became pregnant at the age of ninety years, and was brought to bed of a fon, who was 


frankneſs would weaken the apology more than 

ſtrengthen it, I ſhall give a reaſon why Abraham de- 

clared that Sarah was not his uterine ſiſter, There 

was held to be a difference between the marriage of a 

man with his ſiſter by the father's and mother's fide, 

and the marriage of a man with his half-fiſter. The 

Athenians, who allowed a man to marry his fiſter by 

3 the father's ſide, prohibited him to marry his uterine 
(3) See the proofs ſiſter (3). Solon had decided it ſo. On the contrary, 
| be _—_ m Lycurgus permitted the Lacedemonians to marry an 
. Mi, Las. ” uterine ſiſter, -and prohibited them to marry a fiſter 
and in} Gerbardus by the father's fide (4). Some have ſaid, that as the 
In Corn. Nepit- community of blood is more certain between a bro- 


— in tween a brother and 
Ale the article of ther and an uterine ſiſter, than be 


CIMON, re- a fiſter by the father's fide, Solon's permiſſion was ge- 
mark DJ. nerally ſpeaking leſs odious (5) than Lycurgus s. Will 

| it be ſaid after this, that upon my ſuppoſition, Abraham 
OW the ſame would have ſaid, without neceſſity, that he was not the 
Authors. 


uterine brother of his wife, as on the contrary ſuppoſition 
(5) Filia patris he would have ſaid without the {leaſt neceſſity, that his 
(ſoror, non ute- mother was not Sarah's grandmother ? | 
rina) jure corjzn- III. Add to this, that if Abraham meant only, that 
became, gn. bis father Terah was Sarab's grandfather, he made 
- ratio conſan- uſe of the terms father and ſiſter in a very large and 
guinitatis paterne improper ſenſe. Why did he therefore declare, that 
non babbatur. his mother was not Sarah's mother? Was not ſhe ſo 
| eee Fry in the ſenſe, in which he uſed the word father with 
Fr tom. reſpect to Terah ; that is to ſay, was not ſhe Sarah's 
2. pag. 78. grandmother juſt as Terah was her grandfather ? This 
great difficulty is thought to be evaded by ſuppoſing 
that Haran was Sarah's father, and that he was not 
Abraham's uterine brother. There are aſcribed there. 
fore to Terah two wives, and it is ſuppoſed that he had 
Haran by one, and Abraham by the other. Conſe- 
quently if Sarah was Haran's daughter, her grand- 
father was Abraham's father, but her grandmother 
was not the ſame with Abraham's mother. I anſwer, 
that all this falls to the ground, as ſoon as we ſuppoſe 
that the Patriarch uſed the words ſiſten and daughter 
in a large ſenſe ; for upon that foot it is certain, that 
Abraham's mother was the grandmother of Haran's 
children, whether ſhe bore Haran, or was only wife 
of him who begat him. When you abandon the pro- 
r and rigorous ſenſe of the words, which expreſs 
kindred, and follow the cuſtom obſerved in families, 
the word mother is ſuitable to women with reſpect to 
all the children of their huſbands ; and conſequently 
that of grandmother is ſuitable to them with reſpect to 
all the children of all the children of their huſbands : ſo 
that if Abraham had uſed the terms in the large ſenſe, 
which the ſty le of friendſhip or civility has introduced 
in families, he could not have denied, as he did, that 
his mother was Sarah's grandmother. Some perſons 
would be jag to be allowed to ſay, that he took the 
ſame words ſometimes in their proper ſenſe, and ſome- 
times in a leſs proper ſenſe. But would not this be 
ſuppoſing, that he really played the Sophiſt with Abi- 
melech ? 2 
IV. My fourth reaſon is taken from this, that we 
cannot ſuppoſe with any foundation, that Sarah was 
adopted by Terah. If it had been ſo, Abraham might 
have made uſe of his diſtinction without deviating from 
the exactneſs of ſpeaking ; for in that caſe his father 
might have been called Sarah's father in a ſenſe proper 
enough. But here is what deſtroys that ſubterſuge: re- 
courſe has been had to it in order to avoid the impu- 
tation of Inceſt; now that is not avoided by this 
means, fince a brotherhood founded upon adoption 
properly ſpeaking was no leſs an obſtacle to marriage 
than a natural brotherhood. According to the laws 
a brother, who ſhould have married his adopted ſiſter, 
would have committed inceſt properly ſo called. Inter 


fratrem ſororemque nuptias eſſe probibitas five eodem utro- 


dern, Catholic and Proteſtant Divines (9). I do not 


named Iſaac. She lived an hundred and twenty ſeven years (d). We muſt not forget (%) Moreri ero- 
"> that neouſly ſays 137. 


que parente, five altero rantum nati Ant: verum fi per 
adeptionem ſoror facta fit quandiu mantt adoptio, etiam 
nuptias probiberi : at fi per emancipationem adoptio difſh- 


luta fit, poſſe inter eos rite iniri connubium (6). 1, e. 8 


« Marriage is forbid between a ſiſter and brother, whe- the article of 
« ther they were both born of the ſame parents, or OCTAVIA in 
« only of one: if ſhe be a ſiſter by adoption, as long thetext, 
« as that adoption continues, marriage is likewiſe for- 
* bid; but if the adoption be diſſolved by emanci- 
&« pation, they may lawfully marry.” 

V. Here follows the foundation of one of my 
ſtrongeſt reaſons. If any thing ought to determine us 
not to take literally the preciſe declaration made 
Abraham, that Sarah was truly his fifter, the daughter 
of his father, but not of his muther, it would be the inceſ- 
tuous marriage, which would be the reſult of that re- 
lation. But does not even this refute thoſe, who ſay (7) See Rivet i 
that Sarah was Abraham's niece (7) ? Is it not agreed, Gene. rea 
that this degree of kindred renders marriages inceſtu- 743. Heidegg. 
ous ? Our adverſaries therefore ought to ſeek excuſes Hiſer. Patriarch, 
for Abraham's inceſt. If they find any, they will tom. 2+ page 79+ 
ſerve us as much as them; the difference being only | 
more or leſs, it will not be difficult for us to give 
their reaſons the extent, which ſhall be neceſſary for 
us; eſpecially conſidering that Jacob made no ſcruple 
to marry at the ſame time two ſiſters, which at other 
times would have been 1 Clemens 
Alexandrinus reckons this difficulty ſo inconſiderable, 
that he tells us very coolly, that the Patriarch's words 
inſtruct us, that we _ not to marry an uterine 
ſiſter. Tas eee n d &'yeo- Ju To; Y d- 
* Dacens eas que ex eadem matre nate ſunt non eſſe 
ducendas uxores (8). It is certain, there are not want- 
ing good reaſons to juſtify the Patriarch in this point; 
I do not mention them; they will be eaſily found in 
other books. I ſhall only obſerve here with reſpe& to 
thoſe, who ſhall be inclined, to accuſe me of under- 
valuing of Abraham's conſcience with regard to the 
crime of inceſt, that before they come to me, they 
muſt paſs through a great number of ancient and mo- 


(3) Clem. Alex- 
and, Stromat. lib. 
2. Page 421. 


(9) Clemens A- 
lexandrinus, St. 


much regard what we find in the annals of Eutychius Jerom, Lipoman, 


(10), that the firſt wife of Terah, and Abraham's mo- Oleaſter, Cajetan, 


ther was named Jona, and that his ſecond wiſe, Sarah's Sotus, Petavius, 
mother, was named Tehevitha; but it is a ſign, that 3 
there was an ancient tradition in favour of the opinion, Muſculus, Piſca- 
which I have followed. tor, Heidegger, 

VI. Here is another reaſon. If Sarah was not &c. | 
Terah's daughter, but his grand-daughter, ſhe muſt have 8 
been the daughter of Haran or Nachor. Now ſhe — n E. 
was not the daughter of either the one or the other. pag. 78. * 
Here is the proof. It is ſaid in Geneſis (11) that | ns 
Nachor's wife was named Milcah, and that ſhe was (ar) Chip: x. 
the daughter of Haran, the father of Milcah ad 
Iſcah. Since the latter is named, though there was 
not the ſame reaſon for her as for naming the other (for 
ſhe has no huſband aſſigned her as the other has) we 
muſt believe, that if Haran had had other daughters, 
they would have been named at the ſame time, eſ- 
E Sarah would not have been omitted, ſince 

er marriage with Abraham had been juſt mentioned. 
It may then be concluded, that Haran had but two 
daughters, Milcah and Iſcah. This reaſon is ſo con- 
vincing, that it has forced ſeveral of our adverſaries to 
ſuppoſe, that Sarah and Iſcah are the ſame perſon. 
They do great honour to the ſacred hiſtorian. What 
an admirable writer would he be, if in three lines 
he ſhould give two different names to a woman, 
without taking notice, that they were only two names 
of one and the ſame perſon ! See in the XXII chapter 
of Geneſis the catalogue of Nachor's children; you 
will ſee there, that his firſt born was not come into 
the world, when Abraham left his country z for it 
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that ſhe was 


was upon his return from the mountain of Moriah, 
where Abraham had intended to offer his ſon Iſaac, 
that he heard that Milcah had brought eight children 
to Nachor her huſband, viz. Hu his firſt born, &c. 
Befides is it poſſible, that it Sarah had been Haran's 
daughter, the Scripture would never have ſpoken of 
Lot as her brother ? | | 

| VII. It is eaſy to anſwer thoſe, who object the words 
(12) Geneſ. zi. of Scripture (12), where Sarah is called Terah's 


21. daughter-in-law ; for a married woman is conſidered 


rather by the relations of marriage than thoſe of birth. 
[BI Two Rafe.) They reſemble each other like 

two drops of water. In both Abraham concealed his 
being Sarah's huſband ; he deſired her to ſay, that he 

was her brother; he did ſo for fear that he ſhould be 

murdered, if it ſnould come to be known, that he 

was her huſband, and that he might be well received 

out of regard to her, when it was ſuppoſed that he 

was not her huſband. In both of them the Raviſhers 
being puniſhed by Heaven, before they could gratify 
their paſſion, reſtored Sarah, loaded the huſband with 
preſents, and reproached him for his lies ; the firſt of 

theſe Rapes was committed in Egypt by King Pharaoh ; 

the ſecond in Gerar by Abimelech King of the Phili- 

Ny | tins. Sarah was ſixty five years old at leaſt, when 
(r3) Itis fd in Pharaoh carried her away; and ninety, when ſhe was 
Geneſ. ævii. 17. taken away the ſecond time; for ſhe was ten years 
1 Younger than her huſband (13), and their journey into 

ninety years 0" Egypt was ſubſequent to their departure from Haran, 
ken 22 hundred. that is to ſay, in the 75th year of Abraham (14). 
With rd to the journey to Gerar, it was after the 


000) Genel. i. foretelling of the birth of Iſaac, that is, when Abraham 
4+ h 


had arrived at the rooth year of his age. Notwith- 
(x5) Terent. in ſtanding all efforts to the contrary, this hiſtory 1s a 


Hiautont. Act. 1. proof that Abraham was more apprehenſive of death, 


Sc. 1. pag- m. than of conjugal diſhonour, and that he was nothing 
112. leſs than a jealous huſband. He remits to the paternal 
6) Genef, xx, care of Providence the honour and chaſtity of Sarah; 
_ dat he is beforehand in the preſervation of his own life, 
| and does not omit human means for that purpoſe. Not 
(7) A to own the infirmity of corrupt nature, is wilfully to 
eee. ſur in- blind one's ſelf. The Patriarch might have ſaid upon 
famiſſimus nundi- this occaſion, homo ſum, bumani nibil à me alienum 
nator avaritie de pute (1 5), i. e. IJ am a man, and think nothing 
2 « human foreign to myſelf.“ Thoſe, who believe, 
* & Phara- that the apprehenſion of danger made him reaſon a- 
oni, di verſis ten- miſs, are miſtaken : there is no fear of God in this 
poribus, Saram country, ſays he (16), and they will kill me becauſe of 
conjugem ſororem ry air. He thought therefore that thoſe, who would 
mentitus, quod &© make no ſcruple of killing a man, would take away 
rat puleberrima, 3 | 
in concubitum ven- à married woman. He thought ſo with good reaſon, 
ditarit. i» e. The good of ſociety, much more undoubtedly than the 
„That he like a love of virtue, has made the raviſhing of a married 
2 9 woman conſidered as a ſnocking injuſtice, of which even 
« — on the ac- Sovereigns themſelves had reaſon to fear the unhappy 
« count of ava · conſequences ; but it was not thought a matter of any 
< rice and his great conſequence that a great Lord took an unmarried 
« belly fold his woman to increaſe the number of his concubines. Thus 
23 © Abraham reaſoning upon good grounds might be well 
« Abimelech and aſſured, that at leaſt the fear of men would prevent 
« Pharaoh, at the Egyptians and Philiſtins from taking away his 
« different times, wife, and ſuffering him to live, who would be a per- 
jo 8 — petual witneſs of the violence offered to a married wo- 
10 e man. The reaſonable concluſion from this was to be 
« the was very apprehenſive, that they would diſpatch him privately, 
« beautiful.” in order toſretain Sarah without any perſon's being able 
Vide Auguftinum to ſay, that ſhe had been taken from her huſband ; for the 
2 "> public could not have known of her huſband, if he 
"EE 5 ad been immediately diſpatched. This fear is not the 
(18) He calls it, worſt paſſage in this hiſtory. Who knows not the ſecret 
pan — — management of David, in order to deſtroy clandeſtine- 
« infamous ne- ly the huſband of his miſtreſs ? The defire of being 
4 ceſſity. well treated as the brother of Sarah is more blameable 
; than the fear of being killed. However let us deteſt 
N. 32. the brutal rage of Fauſtus the Manichean (17), and 
n Geneſ. See re- L p 11 
mark IA] of the content ourſelves with what St. Jerom ſays upon a 
article ABIME- this (18). St. Chryſoſtom (19) and St. Ambroſe have 


LECH, in this found matter for a panegyric in praiſe of Sarah's 
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that ſhe was very beautiful and that her beauty, and the complaiſance which ſhe had for 
her huſband, in not calling herſelf his wife but his ſiſter, expoſed her to the danger of 
two rapes [B], by which her chaſtity would have been ſhipwrecked, if God had not 


interpoſed [C]. A very particular Providence e- her from that ſhipwreck, and 
reſtored to her huſband her honour ſafe and 


ound, beſides the kindneſſes which were 


charity, who in favour of her huſband expoſed her 


chaſtity to the utmoſt danger. Fxirema adit, ſororem 

fe ejus aſſeruit, contenta fi ita eſſet neceſſe, periclitari 

pudore potius quam wvirum ſalute : ut tueretur maritum 

mentita eſt germanitatem, ne inſidiatores pudoris ejus tan- 

quam æmulum & vindicem uxoris necarent (20). i. e. (20) Ambroſ. de 

She went into extreme danger, ſhe affirmed herſelf Abrah. cap. 2. 

* to be his ſiſter, being content, if it were neceſſary, to 

*« endanger her own chaſtity rather than her huſband's 

“ ſafety ; that ſhe might deſerve her hufband, ſhe 

*« falſely pretended that he was her brother, leſt thoſe, 

* who had a deſign upon her virtue, ſhould kill him 

* as a rival and revenger of his wife.” Origen was 

of a very different opinion; he thought there were ſo 

many ſcandals contained in the literal ſenſe, that he 

had recourſe to types and allegories. Alioguin, ſays 

he (21), que nobis edificatio erit legentibus Abraham 6 j Toes. it 

tantum Patriarcham non ſolum mentitum eſſe Regi, ſed Geneſes, Hiexdeg- 

pudicitiam conjugis prodidiſſe? Quid nos edificat tanti ger, pag. 149, 
atriarche uxor, fi putetur contaminationibus expoſita pretends that O- 

per conniventiam maritalem ? Hat Fudzi putent & ſi rigen has inſulted 

qui fint amici literæ non ſpiritus. i. e. Otherwiſe CT 6 

What edifcation ſhall we gain by reading that A- ,,nniventiom — 

«© braham, who was fo great a Patriarch, not only lied riralem Saram 

to the King, but alſo betrayed his wife's chaſtity ? contaminationibus 

«© What edification will the wife of this great Patriarch —_— — 

* furniſh us with, who is thought to Fave r 


5 . + te this to him 
«© poſed to the loſs of her virtue with the connivance — he rejects s 


of her huſband ? Let the Jews and thoſe, who are the literal ſenſe? 

** friends to the letter, and not to the ſpirit, think 

„thus.“ Others have recourſe to inſpiration, and 

pretend that Abraham was directed by a prophetic ſpirit | 

(22). This is a method never to be filenced. We (22) Paulus Bur- 

ought only to manage this remedy better, and to uſe gens, apud Hei- 

it only as extreme unction. I ſee ſome (23), who ap- deep page 149+ 

ply it to our Sarah, with regard to her requeſt to her (23) Joſeph. 

huſband to lye with her maid-ſervant, As for thoſe, Aug: lib. 1. 

who ſay (24) in excuſe for Abraham, that his life was cap. 10. 

ſo neceſſary to the accompliſhment of God's promiſe, (, 4) Apud Hei- 

that he ought to preſerve it at the expence of every degger. u6i ſupra. 

thing, not excepting even his wife's honour, they | 

do not perceive that they confute themſelves ; they em- 

ploy in his juſtification what is directly againſt him; 

for if his life was neceſſary to the decrees of God, 

he might be aſſured that no body would kill him. 
The looſe Caſuiſts, and Patrons of equivocation, 

make very great advantage of this conduct of the | 

Patriarch. See the laſt anſwer to the Prowincial Letters, 

ſee, I ſay the Entretiens de Cleandre & d Eudoxe (25). (25) Pag. 128, 
[C] Her chaſtity would have been ſhipwrecked, if 8 N 

God had not interpoſed.] The Scripture does not tell us. 9 

what was the diſeaſe which prevented Pharaoh from 

enjoying Sarah; it only ſays, that God plagued Pha- | 

raob and his Houſe wwith great plagues (26). With {26) Genel. xii. 

regard to Abimelech, the Scripture tells us at firſt that *7- 

God only threatned him in a dream hat he ſbould | 

ſurely die, and all that were his (27): but at the end (27) Ibid. xx. 

of the chapter it obſerves, that upon Abraham's pray- 

er God healed Abimelech, and his wife, and bis maid- 

ſervant, and they bare children ; for the Lord had faſt 

cloſed up all the wombs of the Houſe of Abimelech, 

becauſe of Sarah Abraham's wife. It would have been 

eaſier, I think, to kill the Interpreters, than prevent 

them from making conjectures about Pharaoh's plagues : 

there is a larger field in this point than with regard to 

Abimelech, ſince the Scripture ſeems to determine us 

in the latter caſe to one fort of diſtemper. But it is 

probable that they have judged of one by the other ; 

and as it is very likely, that the perſonal chaſtiſement of 

Abimelech was infiicted on the parts deſigned for 

neration, ſince it was there that his wife and maid- fer- 

vants were afflicted, it has been imagined that Pha- | 

raoh's caſe was the ſame (28). The Rabbins (29) have (28) See Pererius 

obſerved, that he was always troubled with ſo violent in Genef. cap. 13. 

a gonorrhea, that he took no pleaſure in thinking of der. 17. | 

women, ſo far was he from being in a condition to (29) And Lyra- 

enjoy them. They add, that Sarah had a Guardian num, c:tante Sa- 

Angel; who ſtruck in ſuch a manner all tboſe whom (ine page 413+ 


ſhe 


— — 


— 
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heaped on him by the two Princes, who had been in love with her. This might ſweeten 
the unhappy experience, which he had of the inconveniences attending thoſe who carry 


about with them an handſome wife ; inconveniences ſometimes greater than if they tra- 
(2) Se Rivet, in velled with an ugly one. We cannot well acquit Abraham [P] and Sarah for their con- 


xercit. 87. tom. 
2. Oper. p. 333- 


duct on theſe occaſions, any more than with reſpect to the a 


ir of Agar; and it is wrong 


Heidegger. Ei. to exclaim againſt Calvin, who has remonſtrated againſt them upon that account (e). 


Patr. tom. 2. 


4. 15. nc We ought equally to avoid the irreverence of Fauſtus the Manichean (F), and the 
below remark. ſuperſtitious flattery of ſome others. Sarah's beauty had a peculiarity which muſt not be 
of omitted, which was that it continued at leaſt till the age of ninety years EI. Different 


ſhe would have him firike, that they had neither in- 
clination nor ability to come near her; and that it was 
by the means of this Angel, that ſhe was preſerved 


(30) In Lib. de from the laſcivious attempts of Pharaoh. Philo (30) - 
_ Abrah, only ſays, that this Prince ſuffered ſuch inſupportable 


pains and vexations, that he avoided thinking of the 

pleaſures of love; he thought only of his diſtemper, 

and the means of curing it. All the Court was af- 

flicted with the ſame misfortune, and this becauſe they 

had contributed to or approved of the rape of Sarah. 

(11) Apud Eu- Eupolemon (31) tells us, that the peſtilence ſeized Pha- 
ſebium, Prep. raoh's Houſe, and that the Soothſayers having an- 
Ub. 9. cap. +  ſwered, that the rape of a woman was the occaſion of 
that misfortune, Pharaoh reſtored Sarah to her hul. 
(32) Lib. 1. cap. band without having touched her. Joſephus (32) adds 
8. ſeditions to the peſtilence. A modern writer (33), 


(43) Salion. tom. Who has a reſentment againſt him, criticizes him ſe- 
1. pag. 413. verely enough in this point. The reaſon, upon which 


he proceeds is, that a popular ſedition does not pre- 

vent a King from careſſing a woman, and has not, any 

more than the peſtilence, any particular relation to 

Pharaoh's crime. This author is of opinion therefore, 

that the King was afflicted in the parts which would 

have been the inſtruments of his lewdneſs ; and he con · 

(30 Cap. xi. firms his notion by this maxim of the wiſeman (34), 
ver. 1 pier quæ peccat quis per eadem & torguetur. 1. e. In 
| „the ſame parts with which a man fins, he is pu- 
« niſhed.” However that be, it cannot be denied 

but that Sarah continued ſome time in the houſe of 

the raviſhers ; this is undoubtedly true at leaſt with re- 

gard to the laſt rape, ſince there was time to perceive, 

that on her account, the wombs of all the women in 

King Abimelech's family were ſhut up. Hence ariſes 

this ſmall difficulty. That Prince reſtored Sarah as 

ſoon as he had been warned in a dream, that ſhe was 

married to Abraham; he was not therefore warned of 

this till after he had kept her fome time at his houſe. 

Now what did he intend to do with her, fince he had 

let her alone till then? Did he take her with that de- 

fign ? Thoſe, who make theſe objections, are ignorant 

of the cuſtom of Eaſtern Princes. They have many 

wives, and others are ſent them from time to time; 

but we muſt not ſuppoſe that they careſs them in their 

turns; there are ſome therefore whoſe turn never comes, 

though they are very beautiful. Abimelech was con- 

tented with gaining Sarah, and knowing that he might 

enjoy her when he would; but God prevented this 

before that Prince had appointed the time. We may 

ſay the ſame of Pharaoh. I do not think that he was a 

conſiderable Monarch enough to obſerve the ceremonies 

practiſed at the Court of Perſia, where a woman who 

| pleaſed the King, was a year in waſhing and perfum- 

(35) Eſther, ing herſelf before ſhe was conducted to him (35). Let 
chaps ii. us not therefore inſiſt on St. Jerom's conjecture (36), 
who explains thus the reaſon why Sarah was for ſome 


(36) In Tradir. time without any employment at Pharaoh's houſe : 


3 in Geneſ. but let us believe however of this laſt King what we 
pgs rg have obſerved juſt now of the King of the Philiſtins ; 
19. . or let us ſay that they were ſeized with the diſtemper 
| the firſt day of the rape. Joſephus declares that Abi- 
(37) Tradent milech was ſo ill, that the Phyſicians deſpaired of his 
guidam eum 7. Cure. Others ſpecify the nature of his diſtemper; 
_— peat they ſay that he ſuffered ſuch violent pains in the 
15 nes been Parts, which are not to be named, that when he de. 
muliere poſer ne fired he could not perform the act of coition (37). For 
dum vellet & the reſt, St. Chryſoſtom (38) and St. Jerom do not 


magnis ea in agree, ſince th . I 
parte cruciatibus See the former maintains, that no leſs a mi 


*Zaruur, Pe- Tacle of God's power was neceſſary to bring Sarah pure 
= in Genc. out of Pharaoh's houſe, than to preſerve Daniel ſafe 


os cap. xx. ſub amidſt the hungry lions, and the three Hebrew chil- 


dren in the midit of the flames, There is a ſmall 
33) Homil. difference to be obſerved between the two accounts of 
CXX1 in Gene, Moſes : he ſays expreſly that Abimelech did not come 
near Sarah; and he does not mention whether Pha- 


reaſons 


raoh came near her or not. Theodoret (39) was of 
opinion, that the ſacred hiſtorian made uſe of this 


the mouth of ſlander, fince ſhe was brought to bed the 
ſame year that ſhe had been at that Prince's houſe. 
[D] We cannot well acquit Abrabam.) For, beſides 
what has been ſaid above, would not he give a ſanction 
to the pernicious doctrine of equivocation, if it were once 
certain, that neither he nor Sarah told a lie ? Thoſe who 
attack the looſe morality of a Leſſius and ſome other 
Jeſuits, affirm, that it is a lie to anſwer in ſuch a man- 
ner as does not agree with the intention of him, who 
aſks the queſtion. Such anſwers, though they contain 
nothing but the truth, yet are notwithſtanding lies; 
for inſtance, , if a ſon of Cain being aſked juridically 
who he was, by perſons, whoſe view was to know wha 
was his father, had anſwered that Cain was his uncle, 


See 3 
LE, citation (17 


. 


precaution with reſpect to Abimelech, in order to ſtop cap. Ia · vers * 


he would have ſaid nothing but the truth, ſince it is 


certain that his mother was Cain's ſiſter; however his 
anſwer would not be free from deceit. It is the ſame 


caſe with Sarah. Abimelech aſks her what relation ſne 


had to Abraham ; he has all imaginable right to inter- 
rogate her, ſince he was King of the country; his de- 
ſign is to know whether Sarah is a married woman or 
not; upon which he was to regulate his conduct with 
regard to Sarah. She anſwers, J am Abraham's After: 
her huſband, who ſuggeſted to her this anſwer, ſays on 
his part, I am Sarah's brother. Is not this the ſame 
thing in theſe circumſtances, as if he had anſwered, 


The relation of brother and fifter is the principal one be- 


tween us; and would not ſuch an anſwer be a lie in 


form ? If the queſtion were aſked, of a man perfectly 


inſtructed in all the ſecret of a great conſpiracy, cha: 
do you know? and he ſhould anſwer, 7 know fach a 
thing, which was not the W 24 one, would not he 
decive and tell a lie? for his anſwer would be equiva- 
lent to this, I know nothing but this, A commentator 
upon Geneſis (40), endeavouring to prove that mar- 
riages between a brother and ſiſter were not known in 
the time of Abraham, makes this remark : as ſoon as 
Sarah ſaid, that ſhe was Abraham's fiſter, ſhe was no 
longer ſuppoſed to be his wife; ſo that theſe two rela- 
tions ſeemed incompatible. This reaſoning is falſe ; 
for ſuppoſe as much as you pleaſe that theſe marria 

were in uſe in that country, the cuſtom there would be, 
that a ſiſter after marriage would no longer be called 
her huſbands ſiſter, but his wife: ſo that every ſiſter, 
who ſhould not be ſtyled the wife of ſuch a perſon, but 
only his filter, would not be conſidered as his wife: 
and this is the reaſon why Abraham and Sarah neceſſa- 
rily and viſibly deceived the Egyptians and the Phi- 
liſtins, by ſuppreſſing the relation of marriage, and 
mentioning that of brotherhood : though otherwiſe 
thoſe people were not ignorant of thoſe relations being 
compatible. But it was ſufficient to be deceived by 
Abraham, that they knew, that one ſwallowed up the 
other, juſt as the title of father abſorbed that of uncle 
in the perſon of Cain with reſpect to his children. In 
ſhort, the ſuppreſſion of a truth is a lie in effect, when- 
ever it is deſigned to lead the heater into a falſe judg- 
ment, and when according to the cuſtom of language 
made uſe of, he cannot avoid a falſe judgment. Abraham 
and Sarah are in this caſe. Thoſe, who deny that 
marriages between brothers and fiſters were known 
among the Canaanites, ought to read the chapter of 
Leviticus, wherein the marriages within certain degrees 
of relation are prohibited God's people. Let us not 
forget that Iſaac made uſe of his father's diſſimulation 
upon a like principle: he declared likewiſe, for fear of 


being killed, that Rebecca was his ſiſter (41). 


LEJ Sarab's beauty . . . continued . . . . till the 
age of ninety years.] This is proved from the 2oth 
chapter of Geneſis, where it is ſaid, that Abraham 
going into the country of Gerar, would paſs there only 

as 


(41) Geneſ. xxvi. 
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reaſons are aſſigned for this; it was, ſay ſome, becauſe ſhe had no children, and had re- 


nounced all matrimonial commerce after ſhe found herſelf barren [F 
theſe reaſons are not ſatisfactory, it is added, 


| ]. And in caſe that 
that a particular Providence of God ſecured 


Sarah's beauty from all the attacks of old age, among other morives to try Abraham's 
faith [G]. This was not attended to by thoſe, who in the heat of their homilies exag- 


as Sarah's brother, which was the reaſon why King 

Abimelech ſent for her in order to marry her. The 

birth of Iſaac had already been foretold to the Pa- 

triarch ; now his wife was ninety years old at the time 

when this was foretold, therefore &c. 1 know very 

well, that the Scripture does not tell us that Sarah was 

beautiful, but it is not difficult to collect this from the 
circumſtances of that journey. It appears from the 

12th chapter, that the reaſon, which obliged Abraham 

to declare in Egypt, that Sarah was his ſiſter, was, that 

he ſaw ſhe was beautiful, and was apprehenſive that he 

might be murthered, in order that they might enjoy 

her the eaſier. Sarah no ſooner was ſeen, than ſhe was 

carried to King Pharaoh. Who doubts bur that Abra- 

ham concealed his marriage in the country of Gerar by 

(42) Ceneſ. xx. a like motive? He declares himſelf (42), that he 
1h was afraid of being killed on account of his wife: he 
knew therefore, that ſhe was ſtill handſome enough to 

inſpire love. The event ſhews the thing ſtill more 

clearly ; for as ſoon as Sarah was ſeen by the King of 

Gerar, he ſent for her with a defign to marry her. It 

was undoubtedly on account of her beauty; ſor to ſay 

with Father Salian, that he took her as a venerable 

widow, who underſtood the management of a family, 

and as the ſiſter of a man to whom it would be very 
advantageous to be allied, is to advance a mere illuſion. 

Abraham probably did not go into the country of the 

Philiſtins for any other reaſon than to avoid the famine, 

which purſued him ; it was therefore an eaſy matter 

for the King of the country to gain Abraham without 

marrying a widow of ninety years old. He would 

have bought the Patriarch's friendſhip very dear, if 

| Sarah had been decayed as women are at that age. 

(43) Boulducus, An honeſt Capuchin of Paris (4.3) has pleaſantly ima- 
de Eecleſ. arte gined, that Abimelech took Sarah only with a deſign 
legem, lib. 3. cap. to converſe with her about ſubjects of devotion ; he 


; 4+ apud Heide 


ger, page 157. 5 was, ſays he, a holy man and a Prophet, who rec- 
koned it a ſingular happineſs to diſcourſe familiarly 
with Sarah upon the affairs of another life. He thought, 
that this venerabie matron would inſtruct him in many 
things relating to the Kingdom of God. But would 
he have been puniſhed for ſuch ſpiritual intentions as 
theſe ? What viſions are here! Fleſh and blood would 
undoubtedly have entered more into their converſations 
than devotion, if he had been permitted to proceed. 
Let us not regard the notion of Hugo de St. Victor; 
the conſequences are dangerous; let us not open 
| breaches in the ſacred hiſtory ; the profane would en- 
ter in by them like wolves into a ſheep-fold, and com- 
mit a thouſand mages Hugo de St. Victor pre- 
(44) Apud Pere- tends (44), that Moſes has not ranged in its proper 


| rium, I Diſpue, place the rape of Sarah by Abimelech, but in a time 


in Geneſ. cap. Lx. diſtant from the true one above thirty years. Once 
| more, let us maintain, that Sarah was as old as I have 

| ſaid, when Abimilech wanted to marry her. Let us 
(45) Idem, bid. not recur to the expedient of thoſe, who fay (45), 
| that it is no more ſtrange, that Sarah ſhould be beauti- 

ful at go years old, than to ſee an handſome woman 

of 40 now; for, ſay they, the life of women at that 

time extended to 130 years, as now they live to $0. 

By their leave, they miſtake in their calculation; where 

would they find, according to their computation, that 

(46) Rom. iv. deadneſs of Sarah's womb mention'd by the Apoſtle (46) ? 
19. Why did it ceaſe to be with Sarah after the manner of 
(47) Ceneſ. xviii, women (47) ? Where would be the faith ſo much ce. 
Ib, lebrated with regard to the een of Iſaac's birth? 
Is it ſo ſtrange now that a woman ſhould conceive at 

forty years old? Let us rectify their calculation; go 

years are to 130 juſt as 56 to 80. We mult therefore 

compare Sarah with our beauties of fifty fix. Now I 

own, that though it be very rare for a woman of fifty 

ſix to be thought worth taking away on account of her 

beauty, and much leſs to be deſigned for the bed of a 

Prince, as a dainty and royal morſe]; yet there are 

ſome women, who have great remains of beauty at that 

age. See what I have cited elſewhere from Brantome 


Vol. IX. 


gerated 


concerning Joan of Arragon, and the Ducheſs of Va- 

lentinois. So that without having recourſe to miracles, 

which we ought to reſerve as much as poſſible for great 

occaſions, we may ſay that Sarah's good conſtitution 

and being free from lying in and nurſings might pre- 

ſerve her beauty to ninety years of age. Procopius thinks 

that when ſhe became capable of conceiving, ſhe re- 

covered the beauty which ſhe had loſt (48), and that (43) 4ddit 175. 
God by a ſpecial favour beſtowed on her theſe two 1 dwin'tus 
gifts at once. Let Procopius believe as he pleaſes. a r w 


1 1 Saræ reſtaur | 
[FJ I is aid... that ſhe had renounced all ma- Friſe poi * agg 


trimonial commerce after ſhe found herſelf barren.) Let pulckritudinem, 
us quote Pererius. Deinde id accidit Sara ob ſummam Cornel. à Lapide 
ejus caſtitatem & continentiam, quippe que flatim ut . 
ſenſit je fterilem & invalidam ad generandum abſtinuit as 

a copula carnali, ut ſupra oftendimus ſuper illis verbis 

gue ſunt in capite 18. Pottquam conſenui & Dominus | 
meus vetulus eſt, voluptati operam dabo (49)? It is (49) Pererins in 
proper to ſee upon what he grounds the fact. He &*neſ. cap. xx. 
makes uſe of theſe words of Sarah, Poſtquam conſenui hos, — ene 
& Dominus meus wetulus eſt, voluptati operam dabo (50) ? 1 de, 3 
i. e. After I am grown old, and my Lord is grown * 
old, ſhall I indujge myſelf in pleaſure ?” or ac- 
cording to the Geneva Tranſlation, Efant wieille au- (59) Geneſ. 
rai je plaiſir ? davantage Monſergneur eſt vieil ? i, e. i. 12. 
„Shall 1 being old have pleaſure? my Lord be- 

ing old likewiſe ? Theſe are two objections, 

which Sarah makes, after having heard the pro- 

miſe given to Abraham, that his wife ſhould have 

a child the year following. I muſt therefore, ſays ſhe, 
notwithſlanding my great age, receive my huſband's ca- 

MN; this is the firſt difficulty: but is not my byſband 

too old for that? this is the ſecond difficulty. So that, 

according to Pererius, ſhe would have made uſe of al- 

moſt the ſame objection with the holy Virgin, how 

Hall this be, ſeeing ] know wt a man (51) ? 1 do not (51) St. Luke, 
think that we can reaſonably deny to this writer, that <P: i. ver. 34. 
Sarah's words do not ſignify, that ſhe and her huſ- OR Ps 
band at that time maintained a perfect continence; obo 2 
but all the reſt is but conjecture, viz. that they had difficulty NS oo 
for fourteen years already agreed upon a mutual abſti- like that of Sa- 
nence, that is to ſay, ſince Hagar became Abraham's 1h. 
concubine. But ſuppoſing that to be the caſe, we mult 

conclude from thence, that Sarah put an end to the 

pleaſures of marriage, when ſhe came to the age of 

ſeventy five. Now what did Pererius think of, in 

drawing thence one of his reaſons why the beauty of 

that Lady was preſerved to ninety years of age? In- 

temperantia Veneris cito mulierem inveterat & wehemen- 

ter deformat ac turpat (52). i. e. The immoderate (52) Perer. in 
«« uſe of venereal pleaſures makes women ſoon grow Geneſ. cap. xx. 
* old, and is extremely deſtructive of their beauty.“ Piſput 1. 

I leave the diſcuſſion of this to Phyſicians. But does 


the fame opinion, 


it follow from thence, that a total abſtinence from 


that exerciſe has a directly contrary effect with regard 

to the ſex; I mean, that it keeps off old age, and 

preſerves beauty ? No Logician will perceive any force 

in ſuch conſequences generally ſpea ing, conſidering 

the great number of things, the two extremes of 

which are bad and pernicious, both to the body and 

ſoul. Particularly the conſequence in queſtion is at- . 

tacked by Phyſicians (55). But though we ſhould (54) See Gaſpar à 

have the complaiſance to grant Pererius this, what Reies, Ely/io jus 

uſe would he make of it with reſpe& to Sarah, who, cund, Queſt. | 

according to him, did not begin to abſtain from the _ . 

ep ae rights till ſhe was ſeventy five years 83 quod | 

old ? | omni modo coitus 
[G] To try Abrabam's faith.) This appears ſtrange 4imiio magna 

at firlt ; for we conſider ſcarce any temporal happineſs 2e paritpreee | 

greater than the perpetual beauty of the obje& of our * 

affection. What vows are ſo favourable to new mar- guentiim? in vi- 


ried people, as to tell them that we wiſh they may vi rariſiν, & 
never appear old to each other ? | cum minri noxas 


Diligat ipſa ſenem quondam, ſed & illa marito, 


: - G (54) Martial. 
Tune quoque cum fuerit non videatur anus 54) May 1 * way 17 
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gerated with ſo much force her decay [ H], in order to repreſent the milk, of which her 
(e) See Pererius breaſts were full, as more wonderful. It is pretended (g) that ſhe had ſo great a plenty 


in Geneſ. cap. 
xxi. Salian. pag. 


473» 474+ 


of it, that ſhe was obliged to take ſeveral children to nurſe ; and that the day when Iſaac 
was weaned, ſhe ſuckled all the children of thoſe who were preſent at the feaſt. It is 


added, that ſhe would ſuckle her ſon, in order to remove all ſuſpicions which might be 


5 Homil. 


(6) om © Proves this thought (/). 


raiſed on account of her age, that Iſaac was a ſuppoſititious child. St. Chryſoſtom ap- 
There is no probability that this holy woman died of grief upon 


the report that Iſaac had been ſacrificed by Abraham; and we may confidently rank 
(i) They affirm this among the fables of the Rabbins (i). Joſephus declares that Sarah died ſoon after 


this apud Toſta- 
tum. See Salian 
ag. 489. 


the return of her huſband and her ſon; but according to his own calculation ſhe muſt 
have lived twelve years longer; for he tells us, agreeably to the Scripture, that ſhe was 


ninety years old when ſhe brought forth Iſaac, and an hundred and twenty ſeven when 
ſhe died; and on the other hand he aſſures us, that. Iſaac was twenty five years of age, 


when his father would have ſacrificed him. 


It is here I ought to ſhew, 1. That Calvin 


is falſely accuſed of having caſt out the 


groſſeſt reproaches upon Sarah [1], becauſe ſhe required her huſband to lye with their 


« May ſhe "Fa him when he grows old ; and may 


| ** ſhe, when ſhe grows old, not appear ſo to her huſ- 
« band.” 


But if we conſider the point more narrowly we ſhall 
find, that to a man, who is obliged to travel with a 
family, an handſome wife is no ſmall burthen ; at 
leaſt Abraham is an inſtance of this. What fear was 
he in of being murthered, and what expedients was 


not he obliged to have recourſe to by this fear? 


However that be, a famous Divine of Zurich ſpeaks 
thus: Puto pulcritudinis Saræ cauſam non fuifſe aliam 
quam ſupernaturale Dei donum & ſpecialem ejuſdem 
providentiam, qui eam in extrema ſenectute woluit fiert 
matrem Iſaci, atque ſimul cotem fidei & patientiæ A- 
| | brahami, que in bac ob firmam uxoris immiſſa tentati- 
(55) Heidegger, one non parum explorata fuit (55). i.e. I am of opi- 
Hit. P OO „ nion that the cauſe of Sarah's beauty was no other 
bee im Rietus à ſupernatural gift of God and ſpecial providence 
lad che fame of his, who would have her in extreme old age 
thing, Oper. tom. become the mother of Iſaac, and at the ſame time 
7. pag- 227, and «© a whetſtone of the faith and patience of Abraham, 
 Pererius in Oe, which was ſeverely tried by the temptation occa- 
nef. had ſaid this Sona he hls write x. | 
before Rivetus. joned DY his WIIC 5 beauty. 
| [H] Thoſe, who . . . exaggerated with fo much force 
her decay.) St. Chry ſoſtom pretends that Moſes's rod, 
which turned a rock into a ſpring of water, performed 
a leſs miracle, than that of making Sarah's breaſts give 
milk. Non fic admirabile fuit quod ex petra in deſerto 
ſcaturierint fontes aquarum, quando illam virga Moyſes 
perculſit, ficut de vulva jam emortua puerum naſci, & 
(56) Chryioft. lactis fontes ſcaturire ($0) 
Homil. XLVI. another father: Portabat uterum gravem talis mater que 
(57) Auguſt. Ser- inanis ambulare viæ poterat. . . . Marcidæ mamme 
min. LAVIII de guas in vacuos falles ſubducti ſucci detrimenta laxaverant, 
Temp. lactei fortis ubertate tenduntur (57). 
(58) Merſennus, [I] Calvin is falſely accuſed of having caſt out the 
Obſervat. in Pre- profſeft reproaches upon Sarah.) Let us begin with the 
blemata Lene, words of the accuſer. Nor eft prætereundum impie loqui 
185 119 fas Calvinum, qui Sas am quaſi lenam & Abraham quaſi a- 
Wu dulterum ancillæ ſue carpit (58). i. e. I muſt not 
(59) Cornel. 3 * omit to obſerve, that Calvin ſpeaks impiouſly, who 
Lapide, in Geneſ. cenſures Sarah as a bawd and Abraham as guilty of 
cap. Xvi, ver. 2. „ adultery with his maid-ſervant.” Theſe words, and 
23 edit. ſeveral others which follow, are ſo like thoſe of Cor- 
927. nelius a Lapide, that there is reaſon to think, that 
Marin Merſenne was only a tranſcriber here. His 
work was printed in 1623; that of the other in 1616. 
: . . Carpit hic Calvinus Saram quaſi lenam, & Abram gquaſi 
(61) Cornelius à gdulterum ancillee ſue Agar (59). This cal | 
Lapide. = whe. 591 e 
gainſt Calvin goes ſtill higher; I have traced it up to 
(62) Crimen inu- its firit author as far as I was able; but I would not 
rebat & quod ba- venture to ſay, that I have found him to be Feuarden- 
lende, prolis in, tins, It is certain however, that this Monk was prior 
 fana fagrans ©" tg the Minim (60) and the Jeſuit (61) whom I have 
piditate, & Deo, ; q { 
gui id jim fbi de cited. His accuſation was not well known to Leonard 
Sara conjuge pro- le Cocq, who would infallibly have named Calvin, and 
miſerat minime cited the Theomachie Chriſtiana, if he had known what 
credens, cum p*l- is to be found in it. He has done neither; his re- 
lice wilutatus fit. | | . 1 
Leonh. Cegucus, Proaches are vague ; they fall in general upon the mo- 
in Auguſt. dern Heretics, and he cites another work of Feuarden- 
de Civic. Dei, tius. He ſays firſt, that Fauſtus the Manichean blamed 
=; 16. cap. 27 the conduct of the Patriarch Abraham, as ſhewing un- 
© cites Auguſte belief and a ſtrong deſire of having children (62) ; and 
Fauſlum cap. 30. he then adds: Refert etiam Feuardentius in appendice 
| 2 


(60) Father 
Merſenne. 


lib. 22. contra 


Here follow the words of 


« and prepoſterous advice of his wife. 


maid- 


ad libros Alphonſi & Caſtro contra hareſes lib. 1. verbo 
Abraham, quoſdam bereticos modernes . . . non minus 
impios fiifſe in ſanctiſimum Patriarcham Abrahamum, 
ut cui crimen adulterii impingant (63). i. e. Feuar- 
«. dentius alſo relates in the appendix to Alphonſus 


de Caſtro's treatiſe againft Hereſies L. 1. under the 


« word Abraham, that ſome modern Heretics . . . 
„ have beca no leſs impious againſt the holy Patriarch 
* Abraham, repreaching him with the crime of adul- 
« tery.” Here are the preciſe accuſations charged 
upon Calvin. © Pii/imam avian Chriſti Saram multis 
« de , contumeliis, multis jadtat injuriis : (f] Saral 
% rationem alienam a verbo Dei apud ſe quærit. In 
«« ipſo progreſſu non leviter peccavit, quod orbitatis 
impatiens, a verbo Dei diſceſſit. Obrepit deſpera- 
„ tio, Connubii legem pervertt, lectum conjugalem 
„ polluendo. Nec culpa etiam vacat Abram, quod 
ſtulto ac præpoſtero uxoris confilio obſequutus eſt. 
„ Reprenenſhone digna eſt Abrahæ ſacilitas. Utriuf- 
«+ que autem claudicat fides. Dei virtutem non debuit 
alligare ordini naturæ, vel reſtringere ad ſuum ſen- 
« ſum. E' in ſeguentibus: (] Admittit concubinam 
«« quz inſtar pellicis futura erat. Ad eandem qua ipſa 
tervebat impatientiam maritum ſollicitat. Vacillat 
« quidem Abrahæ fides, cum A verbo Dei declinans, 
uxoris impulſu ad remedium prohibitum transferre 
« ſe patitur. Momento uno tentationi ſuccumbit. De- 
* inde, doloſiſſimo ſehemate utens, idipſum quod negare ſe 
« de illa fingit, palam adfirmaie: (4) Neque enim do- 
mui {uz voluit erigere lupanar, nec ancillæ ſuæ pro- 
« ductrix, vel mariti lena efle. . . . O hominem in di/- 


% putando vafrum, veteraterem, & malitioſum ! Ecquid 


enim aliud eſt Abræ, uxorem proſtituere, pudicitiam 
« ejus nudare præſidio, pudicitiam prodere ( quod Cal- 
« winus palam tribuit Abrahe ) quam ei lenocinari? 
« Aut quid, Conjugii legem pervertere, lectum conju- 
„ galem polluere, pellicem viro quærere & ſubmini- 
«« ſtrare, alienam in thorum mariti inducere ( guorum 
àA Calvino inſimulatur Sara) quam domi ſug lupanar 
&« erigere, & mariti lenam efſe, quod bic fimulate Cal. 


« oinus negat & damnat (64) i. e. He caſts (64) Feuardenti- 


many flanders and reproaches upon Sarah, the moſt ie, lib. 9. 


«« pious progenitrix of Chriſt. Sarah ſeeks out an ex- 
pedient foreign from God's word. In the progreſs of 
* the affair (he committed no ſmall fin, by being impa- 
tient of her barrenneſi, and departing from the Word 
& of God. She gave way to deſpair. She perwerted the law 
of marriage by polluting the marriage-bed. Nor is A- 
braham exempt from blame, in ſubmitting to the abſurd 
His complaiſance 
«* Jeſerwes to be cenſured. The faith of both of them was 
« defeftive. They ought not to have tyed daun God's 
« pcaber to the order of nature, or reſtrain it to their 
© wn ideas, And afterwards he ſays : She brings him 
* 4 concubine, which was to be like an harlot to him. 
She urges her huſband to the ſame impatience, with 
e eubich ſhe was poſſeſſed herſelf. Abraham's faith 
% ſtumbled, when he abandoned God's Mord, and ſuf- 
« fered himſelf to be drawn to make uſe of a forbidden 
« remedy. He then by an artful ſcheme openly af- 
* firms what he pretends to deny concerning her; 
« For ſhe would not erect a brothel at her own houſe, 
« nor be bawd to ber maid-ſervant and her huſband. 
. . What an artful, crafty, and malicious writer 
« is here? For if Abraham preflituted his wife, left 


* ber 


(63) Idem, ibid, 


(F) In cap. xvi, 
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duct in that point [K]. 


« her chaſtity defenceleſs, and betrayed her virtue (as 
Calvin plainly charges him with doing) what did 
© he do elſe than turn pimp to her? Or what is per- 
« werting the law of marriage, polluting the marriage- 


© bed, ſceting out an harlot for her huſband, and bring- 


« Calvin accuſes Sarah) than to ere& a brothel in her 
% houſe, and turn bawd to her huſband, which Cal- 


ſerve two frauds in the proceeding of this Franciſcan, 
he ſuppreſſes thoſe expreſſions, wherein Calvin endea- 
vours to extenuate the fault of Sarah and Abraham; 
this is the firſt fraud. He confidently aſſures us, that 
Calvin made uſe of a ſcandalous ſophiſm to accuſe in eſ- 
ſect, under the falſe appearance of denying it, this holy 
woman of having been . . . . to her huſband. 
This is the ſecond fraud; and is of ſo groſs a nature, 
that it may be called a ſhocking calumny. The open 
and frank manner, in which Calvin paſſed his judg- 
ment upon this conduct of the huſband and wife, ſhews 
clearly, that he did not ſeek any evaſions. He ſpeaks 
his mind with the utmoſt freedom, and makes uſe of 
all the right, which reaſon and Scripture allow us, of 
pronouncing upon the quality of an action. It is 


plain therefore that he ſpeaks fincerely, when he 


denies that Sarah acted, &. This appears till 

more evidently from the words, which follow, and 

A which Feuardentius has ſuppreſſed. Improprie ta- 
men vocatur uxor, que preter Dei legem in alienum 

thorum inducitur. Quare ſciamus hunc concubitum 

pic illicitum fuiſſe ut inter ſcortationem & conjugt- 

um quaſi medius fuerit. Idem omnibus commentis acctdit 

que Dei verbo aſſuuntur. Quamlibet enim honeſlo tg an- 

tur pretextu corruptela ſubeſt, que a werbi puritate de- 

(65) Calvin. in generat, eamque witiat (65). 1. e. But ſhe is im- 
Gene. cap. xvi. properly called a wife, who is introduced into ano- 
ver. 3. pag. m. 4, ther woman's bed contrary to the law of God. 
ve Bhs „Therefore we muſt know that this commerce was 
„ unlawful, though it was a ſort of middle ſtate be- 

«« tween fornication and marriage. The ſame is the 

44 caſe of all Inventions, added to God's Word. For 

« though they are covered with an honeſt pretext, 

corruption lyes under them, which deviates from the 

„ purity of that Word, and taints it.” This is the 

language of a Caſuiſt, who is not biaſſed; we may 

therefore be aſſured of finding in it the worſt, that 

Calvin intended to ſay. Now he tells us plainly, that 

the commerce between Abraham. and Hagar was a 

middle ſtate betwen fornication and marriage. Feuar- 

dentius has ſuppreſſed this remarkable paſſage of Cal- 

vin's Commentary. Benedictionis ( quam ſciebat divini- 

tus promiſſam eſſe) potiundæ voto, conjugalem thorum ſponte 


alteri cedit . . . fic laudabile fuit votum Sarai quad 


nem vel ſcopum in quam tendebat, ut tamen in ipſo pro- 


greſſu non leviter peccarit. . . . . Utriuſque autem clau- 


| dicawit fides, non in ſubſlantia quidem, ſed in medio ipſo 
(66) Calvin. ibid. (ut Joguuntur) wel agendi ratione (66). 1. e. From a 
ver. J. pag. 8 3. ** {trong deſire of obtaining the bleſſing {which ſhe 
© knew was promiſed by God,) ſhe voluntarily reſigns 
her huſband's bed to another.. . Thus Sarah's 
« defire was commendable with regard to the end and 
« ſcope of it, though in the courſe of the affair ſhe 
« committed no ſmall crime. . . . The faith of them 
both was defective, not indeed in the ſubſtance, but 
« in the means and manner of acting.“ 
Obſerve that traniciibers are very apt to aggravate 
things. Cornelius a Lapide and Marin Merienne di- 
realy and abſolutely ſay, that Calvin accuſed Sarah 
of . . . . and Abraham of adultery. Feuardentius 
had only ſaid, that the accuſation had been propoſed 


obliquely, and under the deceitful appearance of a 


juſtification. | 
[X] St. Auguſtin has not made a good apoligy for A. 
braham's conduct in this point.] He has made uſe of 
four reaſons. The firſt is that Abraham was not led 
to this act by a ſenſual motive, but in order to have 
children. Uſus eft ea (concubina) guippe ad generandam 
(67) Auguſt, de prolem, non ad explendam libidinem (67). The ſecond 
C:wit, Dei, lib. js, that he did it, not with a view to injure his wife, 
16. 64þ+ f. but rather in compliance with her, and in order to 
give her the conſolation, which her ſtate of barrenneſs 


made her wiſh for. The third is, that this conduct 


ing another woman into her huſband's bed (of which 


% vin pretends to deny and condemn ! ”. We may ob- 


Sr a 


maid-ſervant. 2. That St, Auguſtin has not made a good apology for Abraham's con- 
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was founded upon the right ſpoken of by St. Paul in 

the VII chapter of the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians: 

Likewiſe the man has not power over his own body, but 

the woman. There is in this caſe no fault either on 

the wife's or huſband's part; the former gives her 

maid-ſervant to her huſband, with a view to children ; 

the latter takes that maid with the ſame view. Nulla 

eft hic cupido laſcivie, nulla nequitiz turpitudy, Ab 

uxore cauſa prolis ancilla marito traditur, à marito cauſe 

prolis accipitur, ab utroque non culpæ luxus ſed nature 

fructus exquiritur (68). The fourth reaſon is, that (68) Icem, ibid. 
Abraham ſent away Hagar when his wife defired it. PS 
I have cited in another place (69) St. Auguſtin's words (69) In the re- 
upon this ſubject. Leonard le Cocq, a Commentator weak [C] of the 
upon this father, makes no ſcruple to refute him. He * HAGAR, 
oppoſes to the firſt reaſon this axiom of St. Paul, 17 is | 

not lawful to do evil that good may come (50), and the (70) Epiſtle to 
common doctrine of the Moraliſts, that a good action 'Þ* Romane, cap. 
requires not only a good end and a good motive, but 8 

alſo a lawful matter. Ad hoc quod fit actio honefta, re- 

quiritur non modo bonus finis & relique circunſlantie, _ 

verum etiam quod fit circa debitam materiam (71). This (77) Leonh. 
furniſhes him with the confutation of the ſecond reaſon; Gs WON 
for if the commerce between the Patriarch and his maid- on: lib. 5 we 
ſervant was criminal in itſelf, it did not become lawful 25. pag. m. 351+ 
by Abraham's compliance with Sarah's defires : neither | 
the advice nor ſuggeſtions of a wife can acquit an huſ- 

band from all guilt in things unlawful : this evidently 

appeared in the fall of the firſt man, who in vain 

pleaded, that the woman whom God gave him, had 

perijuaded him to eat of the forbidden fruit. The third 

reaſon is no better than the reſt ; for a wiſe cannot 

transfer to another woman the right, which St. Paul 


ſpeaks of, any more than an huſband can reſign to ano- 


ther man the right mentioned by the fame Apoſtle. 

Non poteft uxor jus illud quod habet in corpus viri tranſ- 
ferre in alteram mulierem, ut congre//um wiri ſui cum 

alia muliere aſſenſus ſus poſſit facere licitum, ut nec vir 

Poteſt transferre in alterum wirum illud jus quid habet in | 
uxerem (72). Leonard le Cocq ſays nothing of the (72) Idem, ibid. 
fourth reaion ; it was becauſe he did not conſider it as 

any part of the Apciogy ; but the moſt ſtupid may 
eaſily perceive, that it only ſerves to ſhew, that the 
Patriarch did not continue in this commerce through 
impure and ſenſual motives. It is a very good thing 

to abandon eafily and immediately an unlawſal com- 
merce ; but this does not prove, that he had enjoyed it 
lawfully. This Commentator ſuppoſes, that St. 
Auguſtin does not propoſe theſe reaſons, as proots 
which ſhew the innocency of the commerce between 
Abraham and Hagar, but only as proofs, which con- 

fute what is pretended by che Manichees, that this 
Patriarch, being deſperately in love with Hagar, had 

lain with her in order to gratify his paſſion. He ſup- 


poſes alſo, that the ſame father knew very well the 


right proof, which excuſes Abrabam, viz. that theie 

was a real marriage between Hagar and her maſter. 

He examines afterwards the three reaſons of St. Am- 

broſe. The firſt is taken from Abraham's having lived 

before the law of God bad prohibited adultery. . 

brabam ante legem Moyfi & ante Evangelium fuit, cum 

nondum interdictum adulterium wideretur, pana criminis 

ex tempore legis eft, que crimen inhibuit, nec ante legem 

ulla rei damnatio et (73). i. e. Abraham lived (73) Ambroſ. 
«« before the law of Moles and the Goſpel, when adul- I. T. 4e 4% b. 
© tery does not ſeem to have been forbid ; the puniſh- nh _ _— 
ment of the crime commenced from the time, when ibid; FM ts 
the law prohibited it; nor was there any condem- 

© nation of it before the law.” The ſecond is the 

ſame with the firſt and ſecond of St. Auguſtin. The 

third is borrowed from hence, that the conjunction of 

Abraham and Hagar was one of the types of the Old | 
Teſtament. The Commentator remarks (74), that (74) Leonh. Co- 
Sixtus Senenſis (75) has found in the firlt reaſon of St. dueus, 11d. pag. 
Ambroſe two principles, which are remote from the 352 

common opinion of Divines; one is, that Abraham's (75) Sixt. Senen- 
action was adultery ; the other is that adultery was ſis, #i6/eth. 
permitted at that time, becauſe the law had not pro- a 1 3: 
hibited it. He aſſerts, that Hagar was the lawful wife vad Cogusum 
of Abraham, and that adultery was a crime even be- ibid. ö 
fore poſitive laws condemned it. It was ſufficient, that 

it was contrary to the law of nature. Eras tamen per /e 
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(76) Leonh- Co- z{licitum & probibitum lege divina naturali (76). With 
28 1 5 regard to the third reaſon of St. Ambroſe, it is refuted 
lib, 16. cape 25. by this aphoriſm, that the quality of a type does not 
pag. 352. infuſe any morality into things, and conſequently does 

not take away what is criminal in them. Plerungue, 


8 r. lib. | , 2822 , 
( 77 F ſays St. Gregory (77), res quelibet per hiſtoriam virtus 


f _ eft, per fignificationem culpa, & aliguando res gefia in 

2 8 ; »-y — þ + cauſa gooey 7. in ſcript autem Letra 

| wirtutis. i. e. For the moſt part a thing is, with 

<« reſpe& to the hiſtory, a virtue, and by ſignification 

© a fault; and ſometimes an action is, in fact, the 

« cauſe of damnation, but in writing a prophecy of 

« truth.” St. Auguſtin holds the ſame principle. In 

(73) Auguſt. lib. peccatis, ſays he (78), magnorum virorum aliquand) re- 

* Doe: = ft. rum futurarum figuram animadverti & indagari poſle. 

2 i. e. In the fins of great men we may ſometimes 
« ſearch out and ſee the figure of things to come.“ 

Let us remark here four things. In the firſt place, 

Leonard le Cocq makes St. Auguſtin act in an injudi- 

cious and infincere way. He knew, ſays he, the true 

proof of Abraham's innocence, and yer ſuppreſſed it, 

and only excuſes him with regard to the imputation of 

having been in love with his maid-ſervant. But was 

this ſufficient? Would not the Manicheans have had 

grounds enough to reproach him, though they ſhould 

have allowed that he was not in love with Hagar ? 

St. Auguſtin therefore ſhould have anſwered ſuch re- 

proaches ; and it is certain that he has done ſo. He 


has aſſerted, that by laying down the circumſtances, 


- Which he has ſuppoſed, he might juſtify a man, who 
lay with his wife's maid-ſervant. But upon this ſuppo- 
ſition, can there be any looſer morality than his? 
Would not people at preſent explode the Bauni's and 
Eſcobars, if they ſhould teach, that provided there was 

no Other deſign than to leave ſucceſſors, a wife might 
adviſe her huſband to lye with their maid-ſervant, and 

an huſband might follow this excellent advice? Do not 

tell me, that St. Auguſtin conſiders only the times of 
Abraham: for ſince he grounds his aſſertion upon the 
right, which St. Paul gives an huſband over his wite, 

and a wife over her huſband, he intends undoubtedly 

| to give reaſons for all times. We have ſeen in ano- 
(79) See the re- ther place (79) what he ſaid of the action of Acindy- 
2 7 2 5 mus. My ſecond remark is, that Calvin's notions _ 
— Re - much purer on this point than thoſe of the antient Fa- 
ener perk; "He plainly — without reſerve condemns the 
conduct of Abraham and Sarah. He does not ſeek ex- 
cuſes for them from the cuſtom of polygamy already 

_ eſtabliſhed among the nations; he affirms that it was 
not their duty to violate the law, which joins mar- 
ried perſons to each other. Nec walet excuſatio quod 
concubinam uxoris loco efſe voluerit, quia fixum illud ma- 
nere debuerat, mulierem viro adjundtam eſſe, ut ent 
duo in carnem unam. Tametfi jam polygamia apud mul- 


(a) Or Saliſberi, 
cr Saleſberi, or 


or leventeen. 


He had afterwards a commiſſion from the King his maſter to reſide at the 


tos invaluerat legem tamen illam qua duo inter ſe mutuo 
obligantur convellere nunquam fuit in hominum arbi- 
trio (80). i. e. Nor is the excuſe of any force, that ($9) Calvin. in 
% he would have the concubine to be to him inſtead of Gene. caps xille 
a wife, becauſe he ſhould inviolabiy have obſerved ee” 
that maxim, that the wife is joined to the huſband, 
„ that both may be one fleſh. Though polygamy 
«© had now prevailed among many people, yet it never 
„ depended on the will of man to diſannul that law, 
« by which two perfons are mutually tied to each 
% other.” He obſerves likewiſe, that this fall of Abra- 
ham ought to warn us, how much we ſhould be vpon 
our guard againſt the ſnares of Satan, who attacks us 
not only by perſons openly wicked, but even by good 
people. Porro cum Sarai tam ſana mulier inflar fla- 
belli, ad eandem qua ipſa fervebat impatientiam maritum 
ſollicitet: hinc diſcamus quam ſedulo nobis agendee fint 
excubiæ ne qua occulta fraude nos circumveniat Satan. 
Negue enim improbos lantum & ſceleratos ſubornat qui 
ex profeſſo fidem noflram oppugnent ; ſed ut incautos op- 
primat, clam interdum ac furtim per bonos & fimplices | 
nos adoritur (81). i. e. Now ſince ſo holy a woman (81) Idem, ibid. 
“ as Sarah ſollicits her huſband to the ſame impatience, © ?. Ste 216 
„ with which herſelf burned, let us learn hence how — ö — On 5 
« carefully we ought to watch, leſt Satan circumvent PO 
us by ſome ſecret artifice, For he not only ſuborns 
« wicked and profligate men, who proſeſſedly attack 
our faith; but he likewiſe attacks us ſometiwes by 
„ good and {imple perſons, in order to ruin the un- 
% wary.” In the third place I obſerve, that the li- 
berty, which Calvin has taken in cenſuring fo ſeverely 
this action of Sarah and her huſband, is incomparably 
more advantageous to Chriſtian morality, than the pains 
which the Fathers have taken to juſtify Abraham and 
his wife. They have facrificed the general intereſts of 
morality to the reputation of a private perſon ; and I 
can ſcarce avoid applying to all thoſe, who are animated 
with this ſpirit, that admirable ſay ing of Cicero, U- 


bem philoſophies proditis, dum caſtella defenditis (82). (82) See the arti- 


i. e. „ You betray the city of Philoſophy, while you cle of FRAN-. 
defend the outworks.” Laſtly I remark, that Joſe- P remarke 
phus has thought proper to ſuppoſe a thing, which the *Þ 
Scripture makes not the leaſt mention of: viz. that 

God commanded Sarah to put Hagar into Abraham's 


bed. Tala 75 did xiAwoarI©- ig pit Tor Syant (33) Joſeph. lib. 


row. Sarah Deo jubente in thalamum ejus adducit unam . if car. 


famularum (83). This is juſt the Deus ex machina of e 


the Tragic Poets, and the Anchora ſacra of the pro- (84) Cornel. I 
verb. Several commentators on Geneſis cite upon this Lapide, in Geneſ. 
ſubject the authority of that hiſtorian, and obſerve that _ 2 068 ag 
. , LY | : erſennus, Ob. 
St. Auguſtin has inſinuated the ſame thing. Idem infi- ſervat. in Pro- 
nuat S. Auguftinus lib. 10. contra Fauſt. c. 32 (84). Sen. Veneti. 
There is no Gordian knot, but what may be broken dum. 119. pag. 
by this means. | | „ 


SARISBERI (a) (JOHN of), in Latin Sariſberienſis (b), Biſhop of Chartres, was an (5) Or Salifberi- 
Engliſhman, and born about the year 1110. 


t | enſis, or Sariſbe- 
He went into France at the age of ſixteen fene, Se. 


Court of Pope Eugenius in order to manage the affairs of England. Ill offices were at- 
tempted to be done him with that Pope; he was charged with ſeveral falſe accuſations; 
but at laſt the truth was diſcovered, and he was retained by Eugenius with all the fa- 
vours which he deſerved. He was ſtill more eſteemed by the ſucceſſor of that Pope, and 

being recalled to England, he received great marks of favour from Thomas Becket 


High Chancellor of the Kingdom. 


That Chancellor at that time governed his maſter 
Henry II. and as he wanted aſſiſtance in ſo weighty a charge. 


. « . be made uſe of the 


advice of John of Saliſberi, eſpecially in the education of the King's eldeſt ſon, and of ſeveral 
young Engliſh Noblemen, whom he had undertaken to inſtruct in good manners and learning. 
He deſired him likewiſe to take care of his houſe while he went to Guienne with the King bis 
maſter. Upon his return from that voyage he was made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and left the Court in order to perform the duties of reſidence in his See. John of Sa- 
riſberi attended him, and was afterwards his faithful companion, when that Prelate was 
obliged to retire to France, and when at the end of ſeven years he was recalled into 
England. It is well known that he was killed in his own Cathedral. John of Sariſberi 
endeavouring to ward off a blow, which one of the aſſaſſins aimed at his maſter*s head, re- 
ceived it upon his arm; the wound was ſo Yu. that the Chirurgeons having taken care of 


it for almoſt a year deſpaired of his cure. 


t is pretended that he was cured by a miracle 


of Thomas Becket, He was elected Biſhop of Chartres at the earneſt deſire of that Pro- 
vince ſome years after [A], and he lived in that Epiſcopal See with the ſame modeſty and 


[4] He «was elected Biſhop of Chartres. 
gears after.) Here is another of the writers 


the 


. ſome elogiums, who neglect the dates (1). He could not (r) See the rem. 
the mark in a more vague manner the time of John of Sa- 


riſberi's 
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: page 696. | 


|; Feclgj. rom: ”, Lialium, & weſtigiis Philsſophorum. 


(6) Labbe, de 


pag. 167 


laſtr. pag. 346. 


(5) Nomenclat. 


ſupra, 


d) Da Pin, 


SAV 8 81 


the ſame virtue which he had always preached and recommended by his writings. He died- 
about the year 1180 (c). He wrote among other books a Latin Treatiſe of the Vanities 


Biblioth. tom: 9+ of the Court (BI. He was one of the wits of bis age, and one of the moſt polite and molt 


* nen able men in the belles Lettres (d). 


(c) Extracted from the Life of Jobn ef Sariſberi, prefixed to the French Tranſlation of his Policraticus. 


riſheri's promotion to the Epiſcopacy, ſince he has not 

marked the year of Archbiſhop Becket's death. Let 

us ſupply this defect, and inform the reader, that this 

Archbiſhop was killed towards the end of the year 

1170. This is certain, but it is not agreed in what 

year John of Sariſberi was appointed Biſhop of Char- 

(2) Voſſius, de tres. Voſſius ſays it was in 1164 (2), which is a miſ- 

Hift. Latinis, take. Father Labbe, who has cenſured him, places 

page 421+ under the year 1172 the promotion of this Biſhop (3), 

rk who died, continues he, in 1182, and was interred in 

3) Labbe, Diſ- the Abbey of Notre Dame de . Father Ou- 

din aſſerts the ſame (4). But Mr. du Pin has followed 

Ecelſ. tom. 1. their chronology only with regard to the year of his 

death. Fohn of Saliſbery, ſays he (5), was at laſt 

(4) Oudin, in made Biſhop of Chartres in 1179, and died three years 
Supplem. de after. | 1 

Script Eccleſ. [BI He wrote among other books a Latin treatiſe of 

Page 441. the wanities of the Court.] This is a work very 

(c) Du Pin, Bib- well known, and ſeveral editions of it have been 

orb. des Auteurs printed. It is intitled, Policraticus, five de Nugis Cu- 


ather Labbe in- 
pag · 167. Dutc 


-- forms us, that the firſt edition is that of Paris in 1513, 


and that Conſtantine Frandinus procured it (6). I 
make uſe of the Leyden edition ex officina Plantiniana 
Script. Eccleſ. apud Franciſcum Raphelengium 1595 in 8. Mr. Du 
tom. 1. pag- 506. Pin is of opinion, that © it is an excellent treatiſe 
upon the employments, occupations, duties, virtues, 

e and vices of great men, eſpecially Princes and great 

« Lords; and contains an infinite number of moral 

5 refleQtions, ſentences, fine paſſages from authors, 

(7) Du Pin, Bib- „ examples, apologues, pieces of hiſtory, and common 
froth, des Auteurs 4e places (7).” Juitus Lipſius tells us that it is a cento, 
Edel dom. 9* in which we meet with many pieces of purple, and 
fragments of a better age. Jn quo centone multos pans 
(8) Lipfius, in u purpuræ agnoſco & fragmenta avi melioris (8). 


Tacit. Ann, lib. Janus Douza has treated this writer too ſeverely; for 


32 he has placed him in the claſs of compilers, who bor- 


| SARNANUS or DE SARNANO (CONSTANTIUS), fo called, becauſe he was 


row every where, and are like Horace's crow. Om- 


nium diſertifſime, ſays he (9), mentioning the teſtimonies (9) Janus Douaa, 
of authors, who have ſaid, that a certain artificer had Præcidan in Ve- 


diſcovered the ſecret of — glaſs malleable, Fo- rrcnium, lib. 5. 


cap. 9. pag- m. 


annes Saliſberienſis, quamwvis ab exemplis ſutra dictis 594, 595. 
in partem nonnihil difſentiens, libro de Nugis Curia- 
lium iv. cap. g. gui Policraticus inſeribitur, non quidem 
de ſuo, ne quid erres, ſed verò de alieno (id quod Corni- 
cule ifli cum fattoribus illi: ſemipriſeis, Solino puta, 
Macrobio, 1fidoro, atque aliis ejuſdem farinæ mangoni- 


bus commune) ſolens utique, preſertim de Satura Arbitri 


ri. See what James Thomaſius has replied to this | 
cenſure of Janus Douza (10). Obſerve, that this book (10) Thomaſ 42. 
of John Sariſberi has been tranſlated into French. This Pl Literar. | 
tranſlation was printed at Paris in 4to in 1640 under this Ps. 440. 
title, Les Vanitex de la Cour. The author of this tran- 
{lation deſcribes himſelf by theſe two letters D. M. at 
the end of his Epiſtle Dedicatory to the Marquis 
d' Aſſerac. | | 

The other books of John of Sariſberi are Metalogicus, 
ſeu Tractatus de Logica, Philoſophia, &c. printed at Pa- 
ris in 1610, and at Leyden in 1639 in 8 vo. Vita at- 
que paſſio Sancti Thame Cantuarienfis Archiepiſcopi & 
Martyris. A book of letters publiſhed at Paris in 1611 
in 4to ex Bibliotheca Papyrii Maſſonis. Seven other 
hiſtorical letters inſerted by du Cheſne in the fourth _ 
tome of his Collection of the Hiftorians of France. We (11) This is the 
find ſeveral other letters of our author among thoſe of of a Latin 
Thomas Becket, collected by Father Lupus, and printed em, which is 
at Bruſſels in 1682 in two volumes in 4to. Baleus re- ann =_ 
lates, that John of Sariſberi wrote a commentary on Speculum Aullo- 
the Brunellus (11) of Vigelli; but a learned critic (12) rum. 
rejects this, becauſe the poem was dedicated to William 


Longchamp, who was Biſhop of Ely by Richard King Hey 7 


of England in 1189, and died in baniſhment in mium, pig. 197. 


1197 fifteen years after the Biſhop of Chartres, who is He does not ſiy 
the ſubject of this article. 7 * but Ni- 


(e) And not in born at Sarno in the Kingdom of Naples (a), lived in the ſixteenth Century. He was a 


Umbria, as we 
are aſſured by 
Quenſtedt, de 


vine. 
Patr. Viror. il- D G 


Cardinal, pag» | 


190. . , . , = g 
| will find his article in Moreri under the word Bucafoci. 
| [4] We have ſeveral books of this Monk.] The 
epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheca erroneouſly calls him 
Conſtantinus Sarnanus, and mentions only his treatiſe 
(1) Epit. Geſs. upon Univerſals, printed at Venice in 8vo in 1576 (1). 
Page 174. 


He wrote alſo a book De ſecundis intentionibus jux- 
ta docrinam Scoti: Summa Theologica: Direclorium 
Theologicum : Conciliatio Aureoli & Capreoli: Conciliatio 
Thome Aquinatis & Scoti, &c. This laſt book is one 
of the molt conſiderable which he wrote. He has 


(a2) Apocalypſe de Meliton, pag. 25. This book was printed in 1663. The author's name was Monſieur Pirhois, 
Minim, and turning Proteſtant was appointed Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Sedan, where he died very old in 1676. 


Francis, which he had built magnificently (d). His family name was Buccafoco, 


Monk of the Order of St, Francis, and was eſteemed a very ſubtile Philoſopher and 

He taught Philoſophy at Padua, and Divinity at Rome and Perugia (5). . 
Pope Sixtus ſent for him from this laſt City to Rome, where he honoured him with a (e) Guenſtedt, de 
Cardinal's Hat, and made him Biſhop of Vercelli (c). We have ſeveral books of this eee Ta 
Monk [4]. He died at Rome in 1595, and was interred at Sarno in the Church of t. 


Tou () Nomenclat. 
Cardinal, p. 171. 


made in it 4 collection of ſeven or eight hundred opinions, 


wherein Thomas Aquinas and Scotus are contrary to each 
other. This is what is obſerved in the Apocalypſe de Me- 


liton (2), after it had been remarked, that the Miniſter, 


who in anſwer to the Franciſcan Feuardentius, author 
of a book intitled Entremangeries Miniſtrales, had pub- 
liſhed Les Entremangeries Monachales, in which he had 


taken great advantage of the continual diſputes between 
the Dominicans and Franciſcans. | | | 


He had been a a 


() role, ne. SF SAVILE (HENRY), was born at Bradley near Halifax in Yorkſhire (a), No- 


thies in Yorkſhire, 
and Wood's Ath, 


vember the zoth 1649 (5), and was ſecond ſon of Henry Savile Eſq; ſecond fon of John 


Oxon. vol. 1. col. Sa vile of New. Hall in that County Eſq;, He was firſt entered into the Univerſity of 


46 5. 2d edit» 


Oxford in the beginning of the year 1561 (c); and January the 14th 1565 took the 
(65) Wood, abi degree of Bachelor of Arts (d); and about that time was elected Fellow of Merton-Col- 
lege (e). April the 30th 1570 he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (F); and growing /) Idm, Fuji 


(c) dem, ibis. famous for his {kill in the Greek Language and Mathematics, (in which ſcience he vo- C/ vol 1. col. 


Oxon, vol. 1. col. 


93+ 


(e) Idem, Athen. 


(4) Idem, Fei luntarily read a Lecture for ſome time,) he was elected Proctor of the Univerſity for the zoos 
years 1575 and 1570 with John Underhill of New-College, afterwards Rector of Lin- 
coln College, and Biſhop of Oxford (g). In 1578 he travelled into France and other ( Idem, ibis. 


{9 View, countries, and improving himſelf in Learning, Languages, and the Knowledge of Men, % Ab. C. 
on. ubi ſupra, h . PP 5 


Vol. IX. 


and Atben. Oxons 
returned ubi ſupra. 


2 


82 S A V 
2 om, 7 returned a moſt accompliſhed perſon; and about that time became tutor to Queen Eli- 
465, 6. zabeth in the Greek Tongue, who had a great eſteem for him (hb), In 1585 he was 
made Warden of Merton-College (i); and in 1596 Provoſt of Eron-College A], upon 

the promotion of Dr. William Day to the Biſhopric of Wincheſter (#), When King (% I. ve. od 
James 1 came to the Crown of England, he would have advanced our author to greater = ie 1 
dignities either in Church or State; but he refuſed them, and only accepted the honour chον ix; 
(0) lem, Atben. of Knighthood from his Majeſty at Windſor September the 21ſt 1604; about which //) . N. «d 
468. rol 1. cal. tire his ſon and heir Henry dying, he beſtowed great part of his eſtate in publiſhing % Tecitum. 

books [B], and in 1619 founded two Lectures, one in Geometry, and the other in g) Eig. lib. 3. 
00 idem, ib. Aſtronomy, in the Univerſity of Oxford (1). The learned men of that age give him i. 232. 
(=) De illfirib. the higheſt character. Pits (or his Editor Dr. William Biſhop) ſtyles him (n) a man of ) . Prefer. ad 


(i) Idem, Hiftar, 
& Antiquit. C- 
niver/it, Oxon, 
lib. 2. pag» 86. 


Anglia Scriptor. 


Page 471. 


admirable {kill in the Greek and Latin Languages, 
publiſher of the remains of venerable antiquity. 


and a laborious ſearcher and generous 


Iſaac Caſaubon (2), John Boyſe (o), 


(") In Appen, d Joſias Mercerus (p), Joſeph Scaliger (), and Marcus Meibomius (7), ſpeak of him in 


£piſt. Vide etiam 


inter ipſas E piſt. 
E piſt. 100. ſcrip- 


tam àd H. Savile. 


very honourable terms; and Dr. Richard Mountague ſtyles him (5) the Magazine of all 


Learning. He died at Eton College February the 19th 1624, and was interred in the 


[4] Proveft of Eton-College.) In this poſt he uſed 


his utmoſt endeavours to place in that College men of 


eminent parts ; among whom were Mr. Thomas Allen, 
Mr. John Hales, Mr. Thomas Savile, and Mr. Jonas 
Mountague, all of Merton College in Oxford ; the laſt 
of whom was Uſher of Eton-School, and aſſiſted our 
author in his edition of St. Chryſoſtom, as Allen and 
Hales likewiſe did. 


I] fn publiſhing books. ] I. He tranſlated into 


Engliſh the End of Nero and Beginning of Galba ; four 


Books of the Hiſtories of Cornelius Tacitus ; and the Life 


of Agricola ; with notes upon them. London 1581, 
1598. &c, in folio. The fifth edition was printed 
there in 1622 in folio. Our author in the dedication 
of this tranſlation to Queen Elizabeth writes thus. 
The cauſe that I publiſhed it under your Majeſty's 


„ name and protection (beſide the teſtification of my 


(i) Hypercritica: 
Ur a Rule ef 
Judgment fer 
evriting and read- 
ing our Hiſtories, 
publiſhed at the 
end of Dr. Ant. 
Hall's edition of 
Niclat UYrivett 
Annalium Conti- 
nuat io, Oxon. 
1722 in 8 vo. 


bounden duty) was the great account your Highneſs 
« moſt worthily holdeth this hiſtory in; hoping there- 


liked alſo the lees, ſo it might peradventure pleaſe 
you to accept into ſome degree of favour this work 
as it is, though by chance from veſſel to veſſel hav- 
ivg taken wind, and loſt its pleaſing taſte to the pa- 
Jate, yet retaining ſomewhat of his former ſtrength, 
and much of his ſubſtance. But the principal cauſe 
was to incite your Majeſty by this as by a foil to 
„% communicate to the world, if not thoſe admirable 
„ compolitions of your own, yet at the leaſt thoſe 
moſt rare and excellent tranſlations of hiſtories (if I 


exceeded the originals) making evident demonſtra- 
tion to all, who have ſeen them, that as the great 
actions of Princes are the ſubject of ſtories, ſo ſtories 
compoſed or amended by Princes are not only the 
beſt pattern and rule of great actions, but alſo the 
moſt natural regiſters thereof, the writers being 
perſons of like degree and of proportionable con- 
„ ceits with the doers.” The notes were tranſlated 
into Latin by Iſaac Gruter, and printed at Amſterdam 
1649 in 12mo, Mr. Edmund Bolton tells us (1), that 
this tranſlation is he awork of a very great maſter, both 
in our tongue and that ſtory. II. A View of certaine 
Militar Matters. London 1598 &c. in folio. Tranſlated 
into Latin by Marg. Freherus, and printed at Heidel- 
berg in 1601 in 8vo and at Amſterdam by Iſaac Gruter 
1649 in 12mo. III. Fafii Regum & Epiſcoporum Au- 
gliæ uſque ad Willielmum Seniorem: printed at the end 
of Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores poſt Bedam præcipui, 
Sc. viz, Guil. Malmſburienſis, Henr. Huntingdon, 
Rog. Hoveden, &c. publiſhed by our author at London 
1596 in folio, and reprinted at Francfort 1601 in folio. 
though in this laſt edition there are many errors in the 
orthography of the Engliſh words. In the dedication 
to Queen Elizabeth, our author ſpeaking of the Hiſtory 
of England, writes thus: Neſtri ex face plebis Hiſtorici, 
Cc. 1. e.“ Our hiſtorians being of the dregs of the 
« common people, while they have endeavoured to 
*« adorn the Majeſty of ſo great a work, have flained 
« and defiled it with great abſurdities. By this means, 
«« it has happened unfortunately for this iſland, that 
«« your anceſtors, (moſt gracious Queen) moſt puiſſant 
« Princes, who holding a great part of this our world 


« within their empire, vaitly ſurpaſſed all the Kings 


«« of their time in the glory of their actions, now be- 
ing deſtitute of the advantage of able writers, con- 


by, that as ſome for the excellency of the wine have 


may call them tranſlations, which have ſo infinitely _ 


me your beſt aſſiſtance. 


Chapel 


„ tinue unknown and unregarded.” This raiſed an 
expectation, that our author would undertake the writ- 
ing of the Hiſtory of England, which he is ſuppoſed to 
have once deſigned, having ſearched the Records in 
the Tower, though he afterwards laid afide all thoughts 
of it. IV. He publiſhed a noble edition of St. Chry- 
ſoſtom's works in Greek, printed at Eton College 1613 
in eight volumes in folio, to which he added his own 
learned notes, in which he was aſſiſted by Mr. John 
Boyſe, Mr. Andrew Downes, Mr. Thomas Allen, and 
others. The expence of this edition, including what 
he paid to ſome learned men, whom he employed 
abroad to obtain the beſt copies of St. Chryſoſtom, coſt 
him above 8000 J. 


letter, that though this edition is free from the groſs 


„ faults, which occur in the editions of Verona and 


Heidelberg, it is not ſo accurate as ſome pretend. 
It might be corrected in ſeveral places from the edi- 
« tions of Paris, and of Commelin, as Father Labbe 
has rightly remarked in his diſſertation upon the 
«« Eccleſiaſtical Writers: beſides, Savile has inſerted 
*in his edition ſeveral pieces, which are not St. Chry- 
«* ſoſtom's.” V. Thome Bradwardini, Archiepiſcopi 
olim Cantuarienſ;s, de causa Dei contra Pelagium, & de 
Virtute Cauſarum ad ſuos Mertonenſes Libri tres. Lon- 
don 1618 in folio. Sir Henry Savile publiſhed this 


Gaudentii Intro- 
duct. Harmonic, 


(s) In his Pre- 
face to his Dia- 
tribe upon the 

firſt part of the 
Hiſtory of Yytbes. 


Father Simon tells us in his ninth. 


edition, which he collated with ſeveral manuſcripts, 


and prefixed to it the Life of Bradwardine. VI. 


Prælectiones XII] in principium Elementorum Euclidis 


Oxoniæ habitz, ann. 1620. Oxford 1621 in 4to. 


VII. Oratio coram Regina Elizabetha Oxoniæ habita, 


ann. 1592, Oxford 1658 in 4to publiſhed by Dr. 


Thomas Barlow from the original in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and alſo by Dr. John Lamphire in the ſecond 
edition of his Monarchia Britannica. Oxford 1681 in 
8yvo. VIII. He tranſlated into Latin King James I's 


Apology for the Oath of Allegiance. IX. He left ſeve- 
ral manuſcripts behind him, particularly a Tad of the 
Original of Monaſteries ; Orations; a Tra# concerning 


the union of England and Scotland, written at the com- 
mand of King James I. all which manuſcripts are in 
the Bodleian Library. He wrote notes likewiſe upon 
many books in his Library, particularly on Euſebius's 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, made uſe of by Henry Vale- 
ſius in his edition of that work in 1659, There are 
four of his letters to Camden publiſhed by Dr. Thomas 
Smith among Camden's Letters, printed at London 
1691 in 4to. In one dated February the 26th 1617 
he writes thus: In theſe idle times of mine, it may 
« be I ſhall have a mind to ſet out our ſounder Walter 
« Merton's Life, at leaſt to make a collection of it for 
« the uſe of me and my friends. 1 pray you afford 
It ſeems you have made an 
«© abridge of the Tower-Records from almoſt the be- 


ginning of Henry III's time till the 6th or 7th of Ed- 


„ ward I when he died. I preſume, there are many 
* things in the Records that will give great light to 
* that purpoſe. In peruſing our evidences of Merton- 
«« College I find many good things; and in Eton-Col- 
e lege-evidence I found by chance a piece, whereby 
« it is evident he was Chancellor in King Edward I's 
„ abſence, till his return from the Holy Land; but no 
doubt you have ſeen much more. Excute ſcrinia, 


«« I pray you, or rather {crinium pectoris, and help 
cout of your ſtore.” Tf 
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Chapel there, near to the body of his ſon Henry, (who died in 1604, aged eight years) 
leaving behind him an only daughter, named Elizabeth, by his wife Margaret, daughter 


of George Dacres of Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire. 


Sedley of Kent Bart. 


This Elizabeth married Sir John 


Upon the news of Sir Henry's death, the Vice-Chancellor of 


Oxford and the Doctors ordered a ſpeech to be publickly made in honour of him, which 
was done by Mr. Thomas Goffe of Chriſt Church, and ſhortly after publiſhed with ſe- 
veral copies of verſes added to it, under this title, Ultima Linea Savilii, Oxford 1622 in 
4to. And an honorary monument was erected to him in the ſouth-wall at the upper end 


of the choir of Merton-College. 


He had a younger brother, THOMAS SaviLE, who was admitted a Probationer Fel- 
low of Merton College in 1580, and having taken the degree of Maſter of Arts, tra- 
velled abroad into ſeveral countries, and upon his return was choſen Fellow of Eton 


College. 
(t) Wood, Atb. 


He died, during his Proctorſhip of the Univerſity of Oxford, at London Ja- 


5 140%. nuary the 12th 1595, and was interred in the Choir of Merton College Chapel (7). He 


257» 253, 


was a man of great Learning, and an intimate friend of Camden, among whoſe Let- 


ters, publiſhed at London 1691 in 4to, by Dr. Thomas Smith, there are fifteen of Mr. 


Savile's to Camden. | 


(a) Joh. Fra 


Picus, in Vita 


| SAVONAROLA (MICHAEL or JOHN MICHAEL), born at Padua, prac- 
ne. tiſed Phyſic with ſo much reputation, that Nicholas Eſte ſent for him to Ferrara (a), and 


Fliesen Saves. Engaged him in his ſervice by a large ſtipend (5). Leonel the fon of Nicholas, and 


role, page m. 
108. 


(b) Ghilini, 
Teatro, Part 2. 
page 197 


Borſa (c) the brother of Leonel continued him in his employment (d). He procured the 
freedom of the City, and gained a vaſt eſteem with a very conſiderable income (e). He 


was a man of piety, and took nothing of the poor (F). He died at Ferrara Knight of 
the Order of St. John of Jeruſalem in 1431. 


The works which he wrote were well 


received by the public (g), and have been printed in divers places (þ). They relate to 
Phyſic. He left two ſons, the younger of whom was father of the famous Dominican (2), 


of whom I am going to ſpeak. 


(c) He was the firſt who took the title of Duke of Ferrara and Modena, Jo. Fr. picus, in Vita H. Sawonardl, pag. 108. 


(a) Ghilini, Teatro, Part 2. pag. 197. | 
page 190. (g) Ghilini, 267 ſupra. 


(e) Ghilini, ubi ſupra. 
| (5) See Lindenius renovatus, pag. 64 3+ 


V Jo. Fr. Picus, in Vita Hier. Savonarolu, 
(i) Picus, ubi ſupra. 


SAVONAROLA (JEROM) grandſon of the preceding was born at Ferrara Septem- 
ber the 21ſt 1452, and became a Dominican Fryar at Bologna without the knowledge 
of his parents in 1474. His Superiors employed him in teaching Phyſics and Meta- 

_ phyſics 3 but having diſcharged that employment ſeveral years, he grew weary of thoſe _ 
vain ſubtilties, and applied himſelf intirely to the reading of pious books, eſpecially of 


the holy Scriptures. 
(a) Extracted 
from his Life 


He was employed in preaching and confeſſions, and he did this 
with great aſſiduity, till he diſcontinued the latter, in order that he might have the more 


written by Joba leiſure for the former (a). He was ſent for in 1492 to prepare Laurence Medicis for 


Francis Picus 


death (b). 


It is certain, 1. that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary manner by () Politian, 


ola, in Colle. the auſterity of his life, and by the fervent eloquence with which he preached againſt er:: 


one Bateſia na, 


. . | a k x Ago fol. m. verſo. 
7% %%, immorality [A], without ſparing the irregularities of the Clergy, or even the Court of 5 40% pug 
P& "9,77 Rome: 2. that he pretended to divine Revelations : 3. that by all theſe methods he Fant Penh: mn 


[4] He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary man- 


ner by the auſterity of his life, and by the fervent elo- 

quence which he preached againſt immorality.] That I 
may not produce partial witneſſes, I ſhall cite the 
| words of Paulus Jovius, who has very well preſerved a 
(1) Jovius, in neutrality. Hieronymus Savoranola, ſays he (1). 
Elis, cap. 42+ auſque adeo auſtera vitæ diſciplina, ac erudito ſubtilique 
2G: 99. ingenio, & in ſacris concionibus admirabili facundia va- 


lait, ut c. 1.e. ** Jerom Savonarola was a man of 


* fo very ſtrict a courſe of life, and of ſuch great learning 
and acuteneſs of genius, and ſo wonderfully eloquent 
a Preacher, that &c.” He expreſſes himſelf ſtill more 
ſtrongly in another book. Tania rerum atque animo- 
rum commutatio . . Florentiæ conſecuta eft, ut Hie- 
ronymus, qui modo ſingulari ſandtimoniæ, wirtutiſque no- 
mine animis civium imperitarat, & in numerum divorum 


ut wivens referretur, publico conſenſu meruerat, concurſu 


populi, ſenatuſque decreto damnatus fit, & in area curiæ 

Jeediſſimo ſupplicio concrematus. . . . . . Atque ita qui 

ab excellenti doctrina ac vitæ continentia, & honeſtate, 

Jacundiague incredibili in admiratione hominum ali- 

| guandiu fuerat, omnibus contumeliis & cruciatibus affec- 

(2) Idem, in Vita tus, miſerabile, & fortaſſe indignum tanta virtute, in- 
Leonis &, pays m. certo levigus populo ſpectaculum præbuit (2). i. e. 80 
= «« great a change happened in affairs, and in the 
minds of the people at Florence that Jerom, who by 

% means of his ſingular piety and virtue, had the aſcen- 

dant over the minds of the citizens, and by the una- 
nimous opinion of the public, had deſerved to be 
canonized while he was alive, was now condemned, 


with the approbation of the people, by a decree of 


Vita Savonar. 


gained Pag · 115. ; 


e the Senate, and burnt to death in the Court-Yard 
* in an ignominious manner. And thus he, 
* who had been for ſome time highly admired for 
„his excellent learning, ſevere morals, probity, and 
“ incredible eloquence, was expoſed to all kinds of 
«« diſgrace and torments, and made a wretched ſpecta- 
cle to an inconſtant and fickle populace, in a manner 
„ unworthy perhaps of his great virtue.” If the reader 


would ſee what is ſaid of the great ſucceſs of his ſer- 


mons, he need only conſult the Appendix to Dr. | | 
Cave (3). It is pretended, that the Florentines were (3) Wharton in 
converted by his preaching, much more than the Ni- Appendice ad 
nivites by that of Jonah; ſor the city of Florence was Hijtoriam Litera- 
reformed, not ſor a day, but for a conſiderable time, % Gill. Cave, 
and threw into the fire all the ioftruments of luxury. 118 8 
QAuæ de Hieronymi Sawonarole Elequentia Chriftiand e Picus in 
narrantur mira efſent & incredibilia, niſi fidem face- Vita Savenarolæ. 
rent ejus ſeripia, que incredibilem ſpirant pietatew & See % Spizelius, 
ardorem; & facile perſuadent quod ferunt, efficacia . Nen Some 
werbi civitatem Florentinam deliciis abundantid opum dif- PE O40” 
fluentem, fere totam non ſolum ad meliorem frugem ac mo- 


dieſtiam Chriſtianam revocaſſe, ſed & ad planctus Ni- 


nive vitam civium convertiſſe, unde illis nomen gementium 

adbæſit, omniaque luxiis inſtrumenta, appenſa Pyramidi 

flammis abſumpſerunt. Neque ad tempus & horam putes - 

id genus vite arripuiſſe aut ſervaſſe, ſuperſtite Savona- (4) Vincentius 
rola; non minus diuturna & perennis fuit quam mira 0 Apeloge 
& repentina converſio (4). I mult obſerve to you, that n. n 
I borrow theſe words from one of the ſame order with 22111 
Savonarola, and an Apologiſt for the Dominican. a 
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(6). Jede to 


What is ſaid in Jexuſ, 7 


See the preceding, 


84 S AV 


gained a great authority at Florence, with the veneration of the whole City [B]: 4. that 
he loſt his credit, was excommunicated, degraded from his Eccleſiaſtical Orders, hanged 
and burnt in 1498 [C J. Theſe are things which are not conteſted; but the ſentiments . 
of authors are divided upon the queſtion, whether he was an honeſt man or an hypocrite. 
Some maintain that he was influenced by a great zeal for the truth and the reformation of 
the Church; others pretend, that he was an impoſtor, who in order to gratify his paſ- 
ſion for power made uſe of the maſque of virtue, and ſet up for a prophet. It is difficult 
to diſtinguiſh well the truth amidſt this oppoſition of opinions; for it it is certain on the 
one hand, that the wickedeſt Tartuffes find Apologiſts, it is certain on the other, that the 
moſt ſincere zealots meet with accuſers; and it is undoubted, that on both ſides, as well 
among the defenders as accuſers, people generally give a looſe to the intereſt of party, 
artifice, and inſincerity. It ſeems therefore ſufficient for me to give ſome collections, re- 
lating to what has been ſaid for or againſt this Dominican. They will be inſerted prin- 
cipally in the remarks. Philip de Comines, who had ſcen him, highly commends him, 


and aſcribes to him the glory of having rightly foretold certain things [DJ. It was alſo 


LB] He gained a great authority at Florence, with | 


the weneration of the whole city.] He was revered as 
a Prophet ſent by God for the reforming of men's 
manners; and it was thought, that no affair ought to 
be undertaken without him, either. in the Senate, or 
in the houſes of private men. It is thus Paulus Jo- 
vius writes. Hieronymus Sawvonarola . . . literis & 
admirabili præ ſertim eloquentia inſignis, qui in facris 
concionibus, & in priwatis colloquiis ita multitudinis ani- 
mos opinione virtutis ceperat, ut illum rerum omnium, 
quæ imminebant, verum vatem, divinumque depravatis 
moribus cenſorem cœlo miſſum crederent. Creveratque ei 
tanto afſenſu authoritas, perpetuo omnis generis hominum 
ætatis fludio collecta, ut nibil priwatis in 
this Elogia, cap. domibus, nibil in ſenatu fine ejus wiri confilia rectè geri 
42. pag. 99. Hie- poſſe videretur (5). Mr. Varillas has paraphraſed this by 


ronymus Savona- à detail of ſuch particulars, as every body would not 
yola , . . uſque 
adeo . , . valuit ; 


ut populum .. quo the moſt learned man (7) that had been in Italy, 
wellet facile im- ſince the time of the firſt Czſars . . . . . that be had 


Vita Leonts X, 
pag. 47: Add 


Pelleret, privatiſ- foretold fo many extraordinary things, which came to 


gue familiarium, 


paſs in all the circumſtances mentioned by him, that he 
3 wwas eſteemed an eminent Prophet ; and that the Floren- 


conſiliii miſceretur. tines were ſo ftrongly perſuaded of his fan@ity, that 


Futura enim præ- they had even canoniſed him (8) while he was living. 


. Gicere, veluti di- He then proceeds thus : His real and ſuppoſed talents 


wino ad flatem . made him act at Florence with more authority than 
numine credebant. 


See alſo Volater. if he bad been a ſovereign, ſince not only a dete- 
ranus, lib. 5. pag. ** rence was paid to his advice in the public aſſem- 
m. 181. and blies, but he was likewiſe appealed to about do- 
Gratiznus, de, e meſtic affairs, and determined the conteſts ariſing be- 


75 . y . . 
Cajib. Piror n e tween huſbands and wives, in ſuch a manner, that 
luſt. pag» 131, 


132. *« his orders were always executed without the leaſt 


« complaint.” No writer has deſcribed the authority 
(6) Vorillas, of this Friar better than Lipſius (9), We muſt not 
Anecdotes de Fs omit to obſerve, that there is reckoned among the 
rence, page a marks of his credit the honour which he had of be- 


(7) This is an ing Deputy from the Florentines to the King of 


hyperbole, for France (10). Let us ſee what Mr. Bullart has remarked 
miſt hank upon this point. Thoſe of the higheſt rank ſinking 
and ſome others, their own authority in order to raiſe his, he was 


ſurpatied Savona- appointed Embaſſador from the Republic of Florence 


_ rola in learning» “ to Charles VIII King of France at Poggibone, to 


(8) This expreſ- * demand of him the reſtoration of Piſa to the State 
fion is too ſtrong Florence. He diſcharged this commiſſion with great 
when compared ** vigour ; threatned the King, by a prophetic ſpirit, 
with the Latin of «© with the wrath of God, if he did not reſtore it in 
Paulus Joviv*: 4 conſequence of the treaties ſo ſolemnly ſworn to: 
N though this did not ſucceed according to his deſires 

and the Lopes of the Florentines; yet ſeeing every 


(0) Lipſius, Me- © thing ſubmitted in Italy to the power of the French, 


nitor, & Exemp. he favoured the intereſts of Charles, in order to gain 
Polit. lib. l. cap. « his favour z but the death of that Prince happening 
3+ Page m. 139* . on the Eve of Palm-Sunday 1498, he ſunk ex- 
(10) Ut ad Ca- tremely in his great authority, and was ſuſpected of 
rolum Regem, Pi- having taken more pains, in that negotiation, for 
ſas legatus mitten himſelf than for the Republic (11).“ There is a 
22 n, great want of judgment in the latter part of this paſ- 

n lage; for on the reverie of the page the author ob- 
(11) Bullart. ſerves, that the death of Charles VIII was but four or 
ee ny five days before that of Savonarola; -and he gives an 
5. ee alſo Mr. account of the cauſes, which ruined the reputation of 
Varillas, Hiſt. de this Dominican, and were followed by his impriſon- 
Charles ITT, ment and tryal. Does not this abſolutely deſtroy what 
5 HED 345* he had ſaid in the preceding page, that by the death of 

utch edit. Charles VIII Savonarola ſunk extremely in his great au- 


approve of. He had juſt ſaid (6), that Savonarola was 


upon 


thority? The truth is, his fortune was ruined before the | 
death of that King was known at Florence (12). There Go See remark 
is the ſame miſtake in Paul Freher's Theatrum (13). . 

The reader will fee in the following remarks a great (13) Matatis de- 
number of quotations, which ſerve as a proof to the 24% 7ebur, Rege 
text of this, Carols defuntte, 


LC] Hanged and burned in 1498.] I believe it was 9 5 
on the 23d of May, as we are aſſured by ſeveral writ- ronymi in 
ers (14). It will perhaps be objected to me, that Por- imminuebatur in 
cacchi (15) inſorms us, that Pietro Delphino, General — Freher, in 
of the Order of the Camaldolis has obſerved in his let. Verhadeb. S, 96+ 
ters, that Savonarola was executed the very day of Ionibus, pag, 15 
Aſcenſion; and that he makes this remark in a leiter ſays the ſame 
written July the 25th 1498 expreſly about the death of thing. 
this Monk; there is no. reaſon to think him miſtaken. (14) Jo. Franc. 


Now Aſcenſion-Day happened that year on the 24th Picus, in Vita 


of May. But whatever may be ſaid, I choſe rather to Sol. pag, 


believe John Francis Picus (16), and Bzovius (17), % Reuſnerus 


in Diario Hiſtori« 
who tell us, that Savonarola was executed on the Eve co, 3 8 


of Aſcenſion Day. Porcacchi cites this letter of Pietro Wharton, in 


Delphino only to propoſe. an objection againſt Guic- pendice ad 
ciardini, whom he ſuppoſes to have affirmed, that Sa- Hiſt. Litterar, 


vonarola was put to death on Palm-Sunday the gth pi * 


, aa 5 Pin, Brblieth. 
of April. But it is not true, that Guicciardini ſays ſo; tom. 13. p. 115. 


be only ſays, that the authority of that Friar was and ſeveral others. 
overthrown the day after the death of Charles VIII, (15) In his mar! 
who died on Palm Sunday. Fin: il di ſeguente a quello, ęinal Notes peg 
nel qual termind la vita di Carlo (giorno celebrato da Guicciardini, fo- 
Chriſtiani per la ſolennità delle Palme) in Firenze Pau- lio 99 verſo. 
torita del Sawonarola (18). I cannot tell what his pa- (16) I Nita 
rentheſis relates to, whether it be the day on which Sawanare/. pag, 
Charles VIII died, or the day following; but we muſt 130. | 
be certain that he meant, that the 8th of April was (17) Bzovius, 
the laſt day of Savonarola's authority, for he had juſt Auna“. rom. 18, 
obſerved, that Charles VIII died on the Eve of the ann. 1498. 
8th of April (19). We muſt alſo be aſſured, that he (18) Guicciardin, 
placed on the day after that King's death, not the exe- lib. 3. fol. m. gg 
cution of Savonarola, but his impriſonment; and there- 7“ 
fore Porcacchi's criticiſm is not well grounded. I be- (19) La notte in- 
lieve there are ſome ſmall inaccuracies in Guicciar- l eta 
dini's words; I chooſe rather to follow the dates of n Fi e 2 
John Burchard (20), according to which Savonarola ibid, „ 
was impriſoned April the gth two days after the grand " 
ſhew of the trial by fire; and as beſides it is certain, (20) See the re- 
that Saturday the 7th of April the Eve of Palm Sunday mark [CG]. 
was the day, on which Charles VIII died; I do not (27) See the re. 
ſee how Guicciardini could ſay, that .Palm-Sunday mark ſc}, 
was the day, on which that King died, or Savona- (22) It was an 
rola's authority was ruined. Obſerve by the bye how Avoplexy, which 
much they are miſtaken who ſay, that the death of carried him off in 
Charles VIII contributed to the ruin of this: Friar (21). © ſhort time. See 
'The people at Florence could not know of the Ts, Bip. 6 
ſickneſs of that King (22), when Savonarola was penult. 8 
committed to priſon. Philip de Comines is miſtaken, 
when he ſays, that this King and Savonarola died (23) Comines, 
within four or five days of each other (23). Father lib. S. cap. 19. 
Petavius is likewiſe miſtaken in fixing the execution of (24) Petavius, 
this Friar on the gth of April (24). Nauclerus places wy 2 
it in general in the month of April (25). Peter de . * 
Saint Romuald has fixed it on the — of Septem- 623. acl 
ber 1493 (26). | "IF 

D] Philip de Comines . . . . highly commends bim, (25) Naucler. 
and aſeribes 1a him the'glory of having rightly foretold Part 4+ Gener. L. 
certain things.) Arriving at Florence, when he went Ps m. 999. 
to meet Charles VIII, who returned from Naples in (26) In his Jour- 
1495, he paid a viſit % Fryar Ferom, who lived at a v Chronel. tom, 
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narola's death» 


(27) Comines, 
lib. 8. cap. 2. 


g- m. 495. 
5M Francis Pi- 


| cus, in Vita Sa- 


vonarolæ * page 
m. 114. ſays that 
Savonarola went 
to Florence in 


1489. Sixtus Se- 


nenſis, apud Pope 
Blount, Cenſur. 

Author. Page 345 
ſays that Savona- 
rola preached at 


Florence ſeven 


years. Theſe cal- 


culations do not 


agree with that 
of Comines. 


(28) Comines, 


Ibid» page 499 · 


This may 
Che to the fu - 


ture taking of 


Rome, and the 
ranſoming of 
Pope Clement 
VII in 1527. 
This marginal 
note, which I 
find in my editi 
on, is not Philip 
de Comines's, 
and I cannot con- 
ceive why he ex- 
preſſes himſelf in 
the preſent tenſe, 
and be ſtill main- 
tains, ſince he 
wrote his Me- 
moirs after Savo- 


8 AV 


upon his teſtimony that people depend moſt, when they attempt to juſtify Savonarola's 


Reformed Convent, a man of an holy life, as it was ſaid, 
who had lived fifteen years in the ſame place (25). 
„The reafon of my going to ſee him, continues he 
% (28), was that he had always preached zealouſly in 
« favour of the King, and his ſpeeches had reſtrained 
« the Florentines from turning againſt us ; for no 
« Preacher had ever ſo great credit in any city. He 
had conſtantly affirmed that the King would come 
„ (whatever was ſaid or written to the contra- 
« ry) declaring that he was ſent by God to chaſtiſe 
the tyrants of Italy; and that nothing could oppoſe 
or defend itſelf againſt him. He had alſo ſa id that 
* he would come to Piſa, and enter that city, and the 
« ſame day the ſtate of Florence would be extinguiſh- 
ed; and ſoit happened, for Peter de Medicis was 
* driven out the ſame day; and he had foretold 
* many other things in his ſermons, before they hap- 
« pened, as the death of Laurence de Medicis ; and 
* he declared publickly that he had this by revelation, 
* and preached, that the ſtate of the Church would 
© be reformed by the ſword. This is not yet come 
to paſs ; but it was very near it; and he ſtill main- 
4% tains it (“). Several blamed him for ſaying that 
„ God revealed things to him; others gave credit to 
„ him. For my part I think him an honeſt man: 
and I aſked him, whether the King might paſs 
without danger of his perſon, conſidering the great 


66 


* body of men raiſed by the Venetians; of which 


he could give a better account than I, ſince he was 
juſt come from Venice. He anſwered that his Ma- 
« jeſty would meet with ſome obſtacles in the way; 
& but that he would come off with honour, though he 
% had not above an hundred men attending him; and 
% that God who had conducted him thither, would 
* conduct him back again but becauſe he had not 
% acquitted himſelf well in the reformation of the 
« Church, as he ought to have done, and had ſuffer- 
„ed his ſoldiers to pillage and plunder the people, 


nas well thoſe of his own party, who had voluntarily 


«© opened their gates to him, as his enemies, God 
« had given ſentence againſt him; and in ſhort he 
« ſhould be ſcourged ; but that I ſhould tell him, that 
« if he would ſhew pity to the people, and take mea- 


66 ſures to prevent his ſoldiers from doing miſchief, 


« and puniſh them when they did fo, as his office re- 


«« quired, God would recall his ſentence, or abate of 
« the ſeverity of it; and that he ſhould not think to 
„ excuſe himſelf by ſaying, 1 do no harm. And he 
„told me, that he would go himſelf to meet the 
„King, and ſpeak to him; and io he did, and talked 
* to him of the reſtitution of the places belonging to 
the Florentines. I thought of the death of the 
« Dauphin, when he mentioned to me that ſentence 
« of God; for I ſaw nothing elſe, that the King 
« could take to heart ; and I remark this again, in 


order to ſhew more clearly, that this whole journey 


«© was a real myſtery of God.” Thus he writes in 
the ſecond chapter of the eighth book. Let us ſee 

hat he ſays in the XIX chapter, where he mentions 
the tragical end of this Dominican. Frier Jerom, 
who foretold many things before they came to paſs 
. . . had conſtantly affirmed, that the King would 


«+ paſs the Alps, and preached this publickly, de- 


« claring that it was revealed to him by God, as well 
«© as other things which he mentioned; and he ſaid 
„that the King was choſen by God to reform the 
« Church by force, and chaſtiſe tyrants ; and becauſe 
he aſſerted, that he knew theſe things by revelation, 
many people murmured againſt him, and he expoſed 
himſelf to the hatred of the Pope and a great num- 
ber of perſons in the city of Florence. His life was 
extremely remarkable for its innocency and purity, 
« as was evident; and his ſermons were directed a- 
«« gainſt vice; and he brought many people in that 
«« city to reform their manners, as I have obſerved... 
«© He always preached publicly, that the King would 
return again to Italy, to execute the commiſſion given 
him by God, which was to reform the Church by 
„the ſword, and to drive the tyrants out of Italy; 


% 


* 
- 


Vor, IX, 


revelations ; but as he mentions a prophecy, which proved falſe, viz. in which he 
aſſerted, that Charles VIII would return to Italy, he ſerves for a witneſs to thoſe who 


cenſure 


and that in caſe he did not perform this, God would 
«« ſeverely poniſn bim. All his firſt ſermons and thoſe 


% preached then were printed by him and fold. With 


„ regard to the ſevere puniſhment, which he declared 
* that God would inflift on the King, if he did not 
«return, he wrote concerning it ſeveral times to the 
«« King a little before his death ; and fo Jerom told 


% me with his own mouth, when I ſpoke to him 


«© (ypon our return to Italy) and aſſured me, that the 
« ſentence was given out in heaven againſt the King, 
in caſe he did not execute what God had appoint- 
ed, and prevent his ſoldiers from plundering (29).” 
He aſſures us (30), that Savonarola was accuſed of no- 
thing“ but raiſing diſcord in the city, and that what 
„he pretended to propheſy, he was informed of by 
“ his friends who were of the Council. I will neither 
„ accuſe nor excuſe them, continues he; ] do not know 
“ whether they did well or ill in putting him to death 


(29) Comines, 
cap. 19. pa · 594s 
$95» 


(30) Ibid. pag. 
596. 


* but he told many true things, which the Florentines 
«« could not poſſibly have informed him of. And 


«« with regard to the King, and the misfortunes, which 
* he declared would befall him, they came to paſs, 
“as you ſee, viz. firſt his ſon's death, and then his 
« own. And 1 have ſeen letters, which he wrote to 
* the ſaid Prince.” Obſerve that he remarks (31), 
that there were ſome Florentines, . who ſtill expected 
* the coming of the King, and wiſhed for it upon 


„the hopes, which Jerom gave them; and waſted 


the expence, which they were at out of an earneſt 


“ defire to recover Piſa, and other places which they 


(37) Ibid. pag. 
9 | 


their ſubſtance, and became extremely poor through 


“had delivered to the King; amongſt which the Ve- 


„ netians held Piſa.” | 
I. This may lead us to believe, that Savonarola fore- 


told ſimply and abſolutely the return of Charles VIII; 


for if he had propheſied of it only as a probable thing, 
and grounded himſelf on this, that God required it, 
and threatned him with puniſhment in caſe he did not 
perform it, he would not have inſpired the Florentines 
with ſo much confidence. It is much more probable 
therefore that he abſolutely promiſed as a certain fact 
the ſecond expedition of Charles VIII ; but that when 
he addreſſed himſelf to that Prince, he did not ule the 
ſame language, and only let him know, that God 
commanded him to return to Italy ; which if he ſhould 
negle& to do, he denounced againſt him the wrath 


and ſevere judgments of God. He found no better 


means of verifying the p:ophecies, which he gave out 
at Florence. 
ter ſtate- affairs than the management of Prediction- 
makers, did not diſtinguiſh theſe two ſprings, or this 
duplicity of language : he confounds one with another ; 
he ſuppoſes, that the Frier added an JF in his ſermons, 
as well as in his letters (32). This is contrary to pro- 
bability. It is proper to obſerve, that if this Prophet 
had been certain of his fact, he would not have re- 
preſented to Charles VIII thoſe terrible judgments of 
God; for by repreſenting them he thought it poſſible, 
that this Prince would not undertake the ſecond expe- 
dition. How then could he preſume to propheſy it, 
and declare that God had revealed it to him ? When 
God reveals, that a thing ſhall come to paſs, are men 
capable of preventing it? Can they fix upon mea- 
{ures to hinder the event? Is it neceſſary to threaten 
them with ſome. misfortune, in caſe they defeat the 
execution of it ? Let us conclude therefore, that the 
threatnings repreſented to Charles VIII, and the cer- 
tainty of the revelation of his return to Italy, are not 
to be reconciled in any ſound head. If you anſwer, 


Philip de Comines, who underſtood bet- 


ReFrecTI- 
ONS upon this 
account of Philip 
de Comines. 


32) For in- 
ſtance ; the King 
will return, or, 
if he does not, 
God will puniſh. 
him. ' 


that theſe threatnings were to ſerve as a means to bring 


about the event, and that conſequently they were no 
ſign of Savonarola's uncertainty, I ſhall deny the faQ ; 
for Charles VIII did not return to Italy; and conſe- 
quently the threatnings uſed towards that King were 
not one of the means appointed by God for that end. 
Turn the thing on what fide you pleaſe, you will ne- 
ver ſhew that he was not a falſe Prophet in that point, 
He puts me in mind of our Drabicius's and Kotterus's, 
men, who began with wiſhing ardently for the deſtruc- 


tion 


X 


86 


tion of the Emperor, and proceeded to foretel it, and 

afterwards ſought on all ſides for a Prince capable of 

rocuring it, and at laſt declared to that Prince, that 

bo was predeſtinated to that great work, and that if 

he did not undertake it, God would puniſh him ſe- 

(33) See the re, yerely (33). There is ſometimes more malice than 

8 1 fanaticiſm in this B nothing is aimed at but 

clus. war; for as a perſon very converſant in theſe artifices 

aid, it is certain, that ſuppoſititious or true prophecies have 

frequenth inſpired thoſe, fir «whom they have been made, 

with reſolutions to undertake the things, which had betn 

4) See the re- promiſed them (34). | 

mark [4] of the l TA I ſhall oe another reflection upon the Narra- 

2055 8 tive of Philip de Comines. He is an author, who adds 

remark [C] of too much of his own to the letter of Savonarola's pre- 

the ſame article dictions, to give any ſtrength to the credit of them. 

near the end. He verifies the threatnings of that Frier by the death 

of the Dauphin and that of Charles VIII. They 

were vague, and did not expoſe him to much danger ; 

for that Prince might meet with troubles a thouſand 

ways, and more eaſily than perſons of a private ſtation ; 

ſo that there was no riſque in threatning him with 

ſome misfortune. A Prophet has nothing to fear, 

When he keeps himſelf to ſuch Generals. He may 

eſcape by a back-door, in caſe the Princes, whom he 

threatens, meet with no afflition ; he may plead, that 

this long proſperity is a ſcourge of God; that it pre- 

vents them from endeavouring their ſalvation, as they 

would have done under a reverſe of fortune. ; Comines 

is too good natured and too charitable ; he might have 

diſpenſed with the applications, which he has made. 

This fault has produced others; there are ſome wri- 

ters, who have very falſely aſſerted, that he ſays, that 

| Savonarola propheſied, that the King of France would 

not long ſurvive the Dauphin. Negue inficias tamen ire 

Cominæus potuit, Sa wonarolam multa were prædixiſſe, de 

quibus nemo morialium pot uiſſet admonere, Nam & Regi, 

. inguit, fore prædixit, ut extincto filio ipſe quoque non 
(35) Spizelius, in diu ſupereſſet (35). | ; 

13 Sleidan is perhaps the occaſion of the miſtake juſt 

A 3 636. mentioned; for he has thus tranſlated the end of the 

a a paſſage from paſſage of Philip de Comines: Nam & Regi prædixit, 

John Francis Pi- fore, ut extindo filio, ipſe quoque non diu le e atgut 

cus, contra capi has illius ad Regem literas ipſe legi (36). Nothing is 

2 vo 5 more inaccurate than this verſion: it does not anſwer 

Lan Aber is theſe words of the original ; “ Et touchant le Roy, 


which there is | 1 . : 
that miſtake. & les maux qu'il dit luy devoir advenir, Juy eſt ad- 


(36) Cominzus, 


« mort de ſon fils, puis ſa ſienne, & ay veu des lettres 
ex Verſione Latina 


Deg © ** quiil eſcrivoit audit Seigneur.“ The tranſlation has 
Amp. 1656 in in ſuch a manner confounded things, that it aſcribes di- 
12 mo. Not hav- rectly and formally to the Prophet, what is only a gloſs 
ing at preſent that of the hiſtorian. It affirms likewiſe, that the hiſtorian 
verſion before me, haq ſeen letters, which contained that pretended pre- 
1 o diction; but Comines only ſays, that he had ſeen ſome 

Air. 8 letters written to the King by Savonarola. To have 
Pref. ad Chriſ- made the tranſlation exact, it ſhould have been expreſ- 
toph. Helvici ſed thus: & quidem quoad Regem mala ipſi contigerunt 
ee en que is eventura dixerat, qued ipſimet cernitis, nempe pri- 
2 ee mo obitus filii, ac deinde ipſius Regis. Nonnullas widi 
1702. epiſlolas ſupradicto Principi ab e ſcriptas. This ſim- 

plicity without elegance is much preterable to fine La- 

(37) It is ſceut in tin, which corrupts the original. | | 
the editions of III. Here follows a third reflection. The event has 
Ke" LINE. * proved, that Charles VIII was not choſen by God Yo 
aer rc y reform the Church by the ſword, and to drive the tyrants 
ſhews it ought to out of ltaly. He did not reform the Church in any 
be read feut or 

Fut. tion as one of the Epocha's of the greateſt misfortunes 
38) See Guicci- of Italy; and it is certain, that part of the world 
ardin and Paulus received mo advantage from it. What can we conclude 
Jovius, in the from all this, but that this Frier was miſtaken in his 

| 2 vt their pretended revelations ? He did not ſee further than any 

other perſon into God's decrees ; but he had the aſ- 
ſurance to boaſt of knowing them. Let it not be 
urged to me, that if Charles VI1I had reformed the 
Church by the ſword, and had made his ioldiers ob- 
ſerve an exact diſcipline, the predictiors of our Lomi- 
nican would have been fully uccom liſh. 1 ber 450 
inſignificant evaſions. When God pred :itin1os 6010 
end, he predeſtina es allo to tax means; io 1/41 1! L110 


SAV 


cenſure this prophet. This is what we ſhall ſee in a paſſage, which I quote from Ga- 
briel Naude [E], one of the writers who criticiſe on the conduct of our Frier. He 
does not do this with ſo much ſeverity as Volaterranus, who has expreſly declared, that 


% yenu : ce que vous voiez, qui ſeut (37) premier la 


manner: the hiſtorians (38) take notice of his expedi- 


Savonarola 


means of reſtoring to the Church its primitive form, 
and to Italy its liberty, had depended upon the ſword 
of Charles VIII and the good diſcipline of his troops, 
that King would have been predeſtinated to thoſe 
means; and if he had been predeſtinated to them, he 
would have made uſe of them, for nothing ſtops the 
decrees of God. It is falſe therefore, that Providence 
appointed him for that work ; and conſequently Savo- 
narola, who affirmed it, muſt be confidered as a falſe 
Prophet in that point. I ſhall not repeat what has 


been ſaid elſewhere (39) againſt the ſubterfages of (39) See the re- 


thoſe, who having failed in their predictions, impute mark (Z] of the 
the fault to the fins of man. If thoſe fins were to NARD. _ 
hinder the event, there was no decree in heaven about 2 
the exiſtence of it: every body, who ſoretold that it 
would come to paſs, was miſtaken; and if he had 
been inſpired in any manner, he would have known 
the real obſtacles, which would happen, and not the 
pretended exiſtence of what would never happen. 
I cannot tell where Mr. Varillas read, that a dearth 
happening at Florence, it <vas of no ſervice to Sa- 
narola, that he bad foretold it; ſince on the other hand 
the Florentines avere the more prowehed that he had not 
ſupplied them with a remedy (40). They would not (49) Varillas, 
have been abſolutely in the wrong; fot he governed {"*cdites de Flo- 
every thing in the city; and if his character of a Pro- 548,214. 
phet obliged him to inform the people beforehand of | 
the dearth, his character of director of the aſtairs of the 
State would have obliged him to ſend for corn; ſince 
without this his prediction would have been uſeleſs. 
I ought not to omit, that his converſation with 
Philip de Comines has been falſely related by Mr. 
Varillas, who has introduced not only extravagant 
additions and amplifications, but even an inſupport- 
able falſity ; viz. that Savonarola affirmed, that Charles 3 
VIII would not return to Italy (41), (4t) Vatillas, 
[EF] Philip de Comines ſerves for a witneſs to theſe, + das let 
who cen ſure this Prophet. This is what wwe ſhall ſee in a 345, 346. oy 
paſſage . . . . of Gabriel Naude.) Since all the cdi 4 
** commendations given at preſent to this man ought 
«© to be aſcribed, either to the affection of his favourers 
and friends, or the craft and ſubtilties of Heretics, 
who would gladly repreſent him as more zealous 
than St. Paul, more learned than St. Auguſtin, and 
more eloquent than St. John Chryſoſtom, becauſe 
they claim him for their own; I believe, that to 
judge more reaſonably and equitably, we may ſay, 
in the firſt place, of the predictions, which have made 
him fo famous and eſteemed, that they were ſo far 
from being cauſed by a divine Enthuſiaſm as thoſe 
of the Prophets and many other Saints and favourites 
of Heaven were, that they were almoſt all falſe (+), (.) Comines, 
as may be ſeen in what he affirmed concerning Wenn 
«« Charles VIII, that this King would return a ſe- | 
cond time to Italy ; that the perſon, who ſhould 
attempt to aſſume the Government of Florence, 
would periſh miſerably ; that John Picus would re- 
cover of the ſickneſs of which he died two days 
after; and in many other of his prophecies, which 
were ſtill more falſe, and have been falſly repre- 
ſented in the book, which John Poggius wrote con- 
cerning the falſity of them. And if any of them 
proved true, it muſt be owned that they were 
io by chance, or becauſe he was informed of what 
would be done by a great number of friends, whom 
he had in the Council of the Florentines and that 
of the Kingof France. And laſtly, with regard to 
the relt of his actions, we may rightly conclude 
from them, that he was a great Politician, employ- 
ed ſometimes in the moſt honourable poſts, and en- 
dowed with ſo ready and perſuaſive an eloquence, 
that he might juſtly be compared to thoſe ancient 
orators, whu had the aſcendant over popular and 
democratical ſtates, as the winds rule the ſeas, keep- 
ing them at their own pleaſure eicher in the calm 
of peace, or the ſtorm of war, cauſing them to roll 
ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another, turn- 
ing them uplide down; and in ſhort managing them 
as they pleated by the cadence of their ſpeeches ; as 
*avonarola may boaſt of having done for above ten 
** years At Florence; though he made uſe likewiſe of 
*« revelations 
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e Vohtemn. Savonarola was an impoſtor, who rebelling againſt the Church EO WEIR a 


abi infra: new ſect (c). What he adds, that Savonarola, when he went to Church in order to 
(4) Non religiofis aſcend the pulpit, procured himſelf to be attended with armed men (d), is no ſmall mark 
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5 | JE” of a factious ſpirit, It cannot be denied, but that he intermeddled too much in political 
BI | Fibatus ad ten- Affairs [P]. This is always blameable in perſons who are conſecrated to the Miniſtry of 


plum divinumgue 
werbum pr ædi- 


God's Word; but we ought chiefly to condemn them, when they meddle with the 


2 
ee 
* + 
IB, 


Volaterran. lib. 


5 page m. 181. 


canium accedebat, Government in a State, which is divided into factions, 


12) Naude, A. 
pits des grand: 
Hammes eccuſes 
de Magie, hep. 
16. gag m. 45, 


* & ſeg, 


(43 Ibid. pag. 


460. 


(44) 1 have ta- 
en notice of it 


in the remark 
[C}, viz. that 
Charles VIII 
was appointed to 


reform the 


Church, and for 
the deliverance of 
Italy. 


„ reyelations and a pretended and counterfeited piety, 
« in order to keep up fo long his credit and reputa- 
„ tion; not being ignorant from the examples of 
„ Arius and Mahomet, that the reſpe& of Religion 
« has a vaſt power over men's minds; and that when 
«« a perſon has the report of an holy life, he is capable 
&« of perſuading the people of what he pleaſes, eſpe- 
© cially when he has the gift of ſpeaking well and 
of uncommon eloquence (42).” Naude concludes, 
that it was eaſy for Savonarola 20 gowern at Florence, 
quando, as Paulus Fovius has very well obſerved ſpeak- 
ing of him, nihil validius eſſet ad perſuadendum, ſpecie 
i ſa pietatis, in qua etiam tuendæ libertatis ſtudium 
emmeret (43). i. e. Since nothing is more power- 
«© ful to perſuade, than the appearance of piety, joined 
© to a zeal for the defence of liberty.“ 

We ſhall ſee below ſome other ſtrokes of his cenſure. 
You may obſerve, that he might have found in Philip 
de Comines another proof of the illuſions of Savona- 
rola (44) ; and do not forget what he remarks con- 
cerning the informations, which that Prophet might 
receive from the Court of France and the Council of 
the Florentines. This was no bad method of foretel- 
ling things. It was ſaid, that there were Confeſſors, 
who diſcovered to him the ſecrets of their penitents, 
and that he owned this in priſon. This was another 
good method of making people believe that he had reve- 
lations from Heaven. Frater Hieronymus carceribus 
mancipatus poſtguam ſepties quæſtionibus & tormentis expo- 
firus fuit, ſupplicavit pro miſericordia, offerens dicturum 
& ſcripturum omnia quibus deliguiſſet. Dimiſſus eft de 
tortura & ad carceres repofitus, & aſſignata ſibi carta & 
atramento ſeripfit crimina & dtlidta ſua in foliis, ut aſ- 
ſerebant, LXXX & ultra, ſcilicet quod non habuit un- 
quam aliquam revelationem divinam, ſed habuit intelli- 
gentiam cum pluribus ex Fratribus in civitate Florentia 
extra cam per multa milliaria reſidentibus qui ei Con- 


feſſiones Chriſti fidelium revelarent cum confitentium no- 


(45) Excerpta ex 
Diario Fobannis 
Hurchardi, pag. 
55. edit. Hanov, 
1696. See alſo 
Pap » 46. and 


 Preuves & Ob- 


ſerwations ſur les 


minibus & cognominibus, ex quibus ſibi plura dicebantur, 
& confitentes ipſos pro hujuſmodi peccatis & criminibus 
privatim, aliguando in genere publice corripiebat, afſerens 
fibi a Salvatore noftro Domino Feſu Chriſto efſe revelata 
(45). i.e. © Frier Jerom being committed to priſon, 
and put to the torture ſeven times, begged for mer- 
« cy, offering to declare and write dow all the crimes, 
„ which he had been guilty of. He was taken from 
e the rack, and carried back to priſon, and having 
«© paper and ink allowed him he wrote down an ac- 
count of his crimes and offences in 80 leaves and a- 


This was the cafe of Savonarola. 
There 


„that John Picus de Mirandula would recover of the 
« ſickneſs, of which he died within three days after 


& this prediction; I fay, after John Poggius had con- 


* futed the reaſons of Savonarola, and exhorted him 
* to return to the obedience of the Pope, he ſhewed 


him to be a diſhoneſt, infamous, apoſtats, ſeditious 
man, a diſturber of the public peace and ſafety, a 
* ſchiſmatic, a Rebel to the Pope, and conſequently 


«© excommunicated juſtly (46).“ Read alſo this other 


paſſage. Quam ille multa de Eecleſia reformatione, di 


Turcarum & Maurorum converfione, de Florentinorum fe- 


licitate, quæ mox adimplenda & aſtantium mulii erant 


vi ſuri antequam moreretur, prædixit? addens (in reve- 
lationum compendio) las abſolutas & immutabiles Pro- 
phetias eſſe? Attamen nibil horum fers adbuc contigit, 
pleraqut omnia intra centum ferme annos contraria conti- 
gerunt (47). Martin Del Rio in theſe words reproaches 
him with having foretold abſolutely and without any 
conditions and as immutable and near events, three or 
four things, the contrary of which happened before the 
revolution of a century. He had foretold the conver- 
fion of the Moors, and that of the Turks, and the 
happineſs of Florence, that is to ſay, according to his 
principles, a popular government. Now the Floren- 
tines were ſo far from 1ecovering that ſtate, that they 
fell under a monarchical one. He appeared to be ſo 


46) Du Verdier 
Vauprivas, Pro- 
ſopographie, tom. 
3 pag. 2333. 
„ 


(47) Martin Del 
Rio, Diſquiſ. 
Mogicar. lib. 4. 
cap. 1. Queſt. 3. 
Sect. S m. 
197. 


perſuaded of the certainty of his predictions, and had 


infuſed that perſuaſion into the Friers of his Convent 


in ſuch a manner, that both he and they conſented io 


verify by the dreadful trial of fire (48) the following 
Theſes: I, The Church of God wants a reforma- 
tion: II, It will be ſcourged: III, It will be rene w- 
ed: IV, Florence will be ſo likewiſe aſter it has been 
ſcourged: V, There will be hopes aſter this, and the 
infidels will be converted to Jeſus Chriſt: VI, All 
theſe things will happen in our days: VII, The ex- 
communication of Frier Jerom 1s null ; thoſe, who 
pay no regard to it, do not ſin (48*). He affirmed, 
that he ſaw ſo clearly what was to come to paſs, and 
acquieſced fo firmly in the evidence of that object, that 
it would have been as difficult for him not to aſſent 
to theſe things, as to deny firſt principles (49). This 


(43) See tho re- 
mark [G]. 


(43 #) Excerpta 
ex Diario Bu- 
chardt, pag. 46, 
reuves ſur Co- 
mines, pap. 31. 
but inſtead 5 


is the manner, in which a man muſt ſpeak, when Adeles read 1. 


he would give what he preaches an effectual force a- 
mong the people; but the return from this voyage is a 
little dangerous. | 

[F] I cannot be denied, but that he intermeddled too 
much in political affairs.} ** He began by degrees to 


«© Giſcover ſome ſigns of his ſecret ambition, when in 


deles, 
(49) Alis clere 


cernant futura, 
iiſaue probeant 
afjenſum ; ut @que 
facile ſint rep a- 


- — oy . > ® ® 2 2 4 D 77 , Og 
3 de Co- «© bove, as is affirmed ; owning, that he never had any the year 1484, he joined himſelf, as he tells us him- ee e . 
e + 1683. {© revelation from heaven, but carried on a correſpon- ** ſelf in a book which he wrote upon his prophecies, /mague Scientia - 


„ dence with ſeveral of the Friers within the city of 
«© Florence and many miles about it, who diſcovered to 


*« him the confeſſions of the penitents, with their names 


« and ſirnames; by which means he gained the know- 
** ledge of many things, and reproved the peni- 
„ tents themſelves for their crimes and offences pri- 
„ vately, and ſometimes publickly in general, affirm- 
ing, that they had been revealed to him by our Sa- 


„ viour Jeſus Chriſt.” This is what we find in the 


Journal of a Maſter of the Ceremonies under Pope 


Alexander VI. I have not the book, wherein John 
Poggius gives a particular account of the prophetical 
lies of Savonarola ; but here is a paſſage, which particu- 
larizes ſome of them. ** A certain writer named John 
* Poggius wrote a treatiſe, printed at Rome containing 
* 13 chapters, in all which addreſſing his diſcourſe to 
the ſame Savonarola, after having convicted his predic- 
«+ tions of falſity and lies, eſpecially for that having 
ſent his cap to Charles Strozza, who was dying, 
*« and foretold that if he put it on, he ſhould be im- 
«*« mediately and abſolutely cured, Strozza notwithſtand- 
«« ing died as ſoon as ever he had touched it ; and that 
% likewiſe having ſent it to a Goldſmith named Coſ- 
«© mo, and to ſeveral other ſick perſons for the ſame 
% purpoſe, viz. of a cute ſoretold and promiſed, they 
all died; and allo for that having publicly affirmed, 


« to the Politicians, and got himſelf choſen a member 


« of the Council then held at Florence for the eſta- 
“ bliſhing a popular government, where he exhorted 
all the citizens to embrace it unanimouſly, propoſing 
to them four or five points of great conſequence in 
order to their ſupporting that form of government, 
«© which points be ſaid had been revealed to him by 
* Almighty God, and that they ought to obſerve them 
6 _— if they would render their ſtate the moſt 
«« flouri ing of all the States of Italy. Upon this, 
* though affairs did not take ſuch a courſe as he had 
« imagined, yet he did not fail to improve daily the 
« intereſt, which he had obtained among the people, 
« teaching in the ſermons preached by bim in 148 

« inorder to explain the Apocalypſe, that the Church 
« was threatned with an*approaching Reformation in 
«© conſequence of that of the petty Princes and 'T'yrants 
„of Italy, who would ſoon feel the avenging ſcourge 
« of all their iniquities. This he proved in ſuch a 
% manner by paſſages from the holy Scriptures, and 
« the aſſurance, which he gave of his Revelations, 
« that after the expedition of Charles VIII into Italy, 
© which he had foretold and declared two years before, 
« every body ſo firmly expected that he would return, 
© as he affirmed, that they did not lay aſide their 
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hopes even till 1498, when King Charles and he 
2 


„Who 


rum Frinci pia, 
guod de Sawnas 
r'la ille diftita- 
bat. (in Com- 
pendiv Revel) & 
de q uodam ſus fa- 
mil iar, quem non 
nomi nat, Picus 
affemat, guem ego 
Hierenynum bunc 
fuiſſe epiner. 
Mart. Del Rio, 
Diſquiſ. Mat ar. 
b. 4. cap. Ts 
Queſt. 1. pag. 
139- See John 
Francis Picus, in 
Vita Sawvonar, 
page m. 113. 
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SAV 


There were factions in the Republic of Florence: the one was for ſupporting the Houſe 
of Medicis, or at leaſt an Ariſtocracy; the other endeavoured to extirpate that family, 


and eſtabliſh a popular Government. 


(e) See the re- 
mark [G]. 


in the 


He made himſelf the head of a party amidſt theſe 
diviſions, and was the ſoul or primum mobile of the Democratic faction (e); ſo that he may 
be compared to the Tribunes of the People, who favoured Marius in oppoſition to Sylla 
oman Republic, or rather to thoſe Demagogues at Athens, 
themſelves Dire&ors of the State. Can a Frier, a Miniſter at the Altar, in ſhort an 
Eccleſiaſtic, embark upon ſo tempeſtuous a Sea? Is not this an engagement to fin 
it not almoſt unavoidable, but that he muſt ſupport himſelf by criminal intrigues, and 
plots, which commonly end in popular commotions (7), plunders, maſſacres, proſcrip- 
tions, or ſentences of death haſtily paſſed, and executed with the ſame precipitation by 


who ſo often made / In the Re. 
publics Seditiont 
are generally the 
? IS Sacra Anchora, 
the laſt reſort or 
the laſt reaſon of 
one of the par- 
ties. They are 
the ſame with 


the prevailing faction. Savonarola's party rendered itſelf odious by ſuch an execution Cannon in | 
(x) See Poul Jo- upon ſeveral conſiderable perſons (g), and he by that means ſowed the ſeeds of his de- 4, dime Regun 


vius, in Vita 
Leonis X, pag. 


m. 51» and by his declamations againſt the Pope 


„ who had ſo much favoured him by his predictions, 

(co) Naude, abi « were removed into another world (50) . . . He had 

2 4% bes. 447» « raiſed himſelf the hatred, not only of Pope Alexan- 
fo 80 

«« againſt whom he uſed to declaim in the pulpit, but 

« likewiſe of the principal citizens of Florence, by 

« adviſing the execution of ſeven or eight of the moſt 

«« noble perſons among them; ſo that having no other 

friends remaining but the followers of Antonio So- 

« derin, who made uſe of him in order to maintain 

* the popular government againſt Guido Antonio Veſ- 

* pucci, who endeavoured to eſtabliſh an Ariſtocracy, 

% they were not able to reſiſt the contrary party, who 

during this inſurre&ion broke open the gates of his 


« Monaſtery in order to drag him out to puniſhment, 


« and to reſtore peace to their city by the death of 
e that man, who had occaſion'd a diviſion between them 
* and the Pope by the novelty of his doctrine, and 
« fomented factions and parties among them, which, 
„if they had been permitted to proceed farther, could 
8 not but have reduced the ſtate and dominion to abſo- 
(51) Idem, ibid. ** luteruin (51).” If he had meddled with the govern- 
pag- 449, & /e7p- ment with a view to maintain concord in it, and had 
ſucceeded in it, he could ſcarce be excuſed ; for as it 


is not the buſineſs of Laymen to interpoſe in things 


relating to the Altar, fo it is not the buſineſs of Monks 
to have any ſhare in the government of the State: both 
of them ought to confine themſelves within the bounds 
of their profeſſion. What ſhall we ſay therefore of him, 
who entered abſolutely into the intrigues of State, and 
occaſioned ſo many troubles and diviſions ? Paulus Jo- 


vius cenſures him in a very moderate manner. J. 


Mediceo nomini maxime erat infeſtus, oppugnabatque eum 
Republice ſtatum, quem faucorum potentium, uti præ- 
dicabat, wis & libido regere poſſet : ob id civitatem in 
partes jam plane diduxerat, ita ut a gravibus ſaniſque 
civibus non inepiè reprebenderetur, quod a religione divi- 
narumque rerum contemplatione, ambitiofius quam ſacra- 
tum wirum deceret, ad munia regendæ Reipublice tran- 
(51%) Paulus Jo- iviſſet (g1*). 1. e. He was a moſt zealous enemy 


vius, in Vita Len « to the family of Medicis, and oppoſed that form of 


onis A, page 48. 4 government, in which a few men in power might 


« govern as their will and paſſions would direct them. 
Upon this account he had now divided the city into 
parties, ſo that he was juſtly cenſured by the graver 
« and wiſer citizens, for abandoning his devotion and 
* the contemplation of divine things, and meddling 
„with the government of the State, with more am- 
bition than became a Prieſt.” See in Guicciardini 
(52) how he declared in the name of God, that it was 
neceſſary to ſettle a popular government; and yet he 
conſented to the violation of the prerogatives of this 
form of government, when the point was to execute 
four or five perſons condemned for crimes againſt the 
State. Their relations having appealed from this 


66 


(52) Guicciardin, 
liv. 2. folio m. 


45 verſo. 


of a law made when the popular government was 
«* eſtabliſhed ; thoſe, who had been the authors of the 
« condemnation being apprehenſive left compaſſion 
for their age and quality, and the great number of 
their relations, ſhould induce the people to abate of 
„the rigour of the ſentence, they procured the point 
<< to be debated only before a ſmaller number of the 


der VI and the greateſt part of the Eccleſiaſtics, 


cauſes of the ruin of this Frier, 


ſentence to the Grand Council of the people, in virtue 


o ultima Regum. | 


ſtruction. He ſowed them no leſs fatally by his contempt of the thunders of the Vatican, They are the 


; but what completed his ruin was, that having v 
conſented that his doctrines ſhould be verified by the trial of the fire, he plainly ſhuffled, 
and failed in his courage, when he was called upon to perform his engagement [G]. 


eus in machina, 
hich unravels 
all the incidents 
of the piece, and 
determines the 
caſe, 


He 


Joſt 


t citizens, whether the appeal ſhould be admitted * 


“rejected; and the authority and number of thoſe be- 

« ing ſuperior, who declared it to be a thing of dan- 

«« gerous conſequence, and which might in time to 

« come occaſion a ſedition, and that the laws them- 

«« ſelves allowed they might be diſpenſed with in ſuch 

« caſes in order to avoid tumults ; ſome of thoſe, who 

„ held the chief offices were impetuouſly and as it 

« were by force and threats obliged to conſent, that 

„ notwithſtanding the appeal, the execution ſhould 

e be done the ſame night; and in this point the 

% Partiſans of Savonarola were more zealous than 

* the reſt, not without ſome diſgrace to him 

© who did not diſſuade (even his own followers) from 

violating a law, propoſed a few years before by him- 

« ſelf, as a very uſeful, and almoſt neceſſary one for the 

«« preſervation of liberty (53).” We may diſcover in (5 Guicriard, 

this conduct of Savonarola ſome marks of the old man, lib. 3. fol. 124. 

and of the Politician, who has very little of a Chriſtian I Take uſe of 

ſpirit. Obſerve that Mr. Varillas ſappoſes, that this *b* Tranſlation 

Monk made uſe of his endeavours to fave the lives * 

of theſe State-criminals (54). If this were true, Guic- 

ciardini would not have affirmed the dire& contrary. 

I add, that Antonio Maria Gratiani Biſhop of Amelia 

obſerves, that the relations of the condemned perſons 

beſought Valori and Savonarola on their knees, but in 

vain ; they could not obtain, that the right of appeal- | 

ing to the people ſhould be allowed them (55). (53) Gratianus, 
[G] What compleated his ruin was, that having con- de Caſibus Vire- 

ſented, that his doftrines ſhould be werified by the trial rum illuſtrium, 

of the fire, he plainly ſhuffled . . . when he awas called PP» 133 

upon to perform his engagement.) Guicciardini has ſhewn | 

ſo great an inclination to juſtify Savonarola, that I 

cannot chooſe any account leſs ſuſpected than his. I 

ſhall quote it pretty fully, in order to repreſent all the 

% Savonarolaa 

having been a long time before accuſed to the Pope, 

that he preached ſcandalouſly againſt the morals of 

« the Clergy and the Couit of Rome; that he fo- 

* mented diſcord in Florence; that his doftrine was 

not intirely Catholic; and for theſe reaſons being 


— 


(54) Varillas, 
Anecd. de Flo- 


rence, pag. 216. 


„ {ſummoned to Rome by ſeveral Apoſtolical Briefs, he 


« refuſed to go thither, alledging divers excuſes ; upon 
« which account he had been at laſt the year before 
t excommunicated by the by 1 Upon this ſentence 
% he deſiſted from preaching ſome months; and if he 
« had deſiſted longer, he would eaſily have obtained 
e abſolution, becauſe the Pope, who made no great 
«* account of Savonarola, had proceeded againſt him, 
« rather at the deſire and perſuaſion of his enemies, 
c than for any other reaſon. But he thinking, that 
« his ſilence was the cauſe that his credit ſunk in 
„ ſuch a manner, or that the end, which he purſued, 
« was interrupted, fince he had principally made him- 
« ſelf eminent by his preaching, he deſpiſed the Pope's 
commands, and returned to his office of preaching 
publicly, affirming, that the cenſures publiſhed againit 


him were unjuſt and of no weight, being contrary to 


„the divine will, and prejudicial to the common 
« good, He inveighed againſt the Pope and his whole 
«« Court with great vehemence. This cauſing a terri- 
« ble tumult, his enemies, (whoſe authority increaſed 
every day With the people) deteſted this diſobedience 
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65 Two days 
after, according 
to ſome writers. 


SA 


v 


loſt by this means his credit, and the next day (5) the people went armed to his Con- 
vent, and took him thence in order to deliver him into the hands of juſtice. He was 


\ 


« of his, and blamed him, becauſe by his raſhneſs the 


«« Pope's mind was altered, eſpecially at a time, when 


0 the other confederates were treating by his means 


« about the reſtitution of Piſa, and when it was pro- 


1 per to do every thing to confirm him in this diſpo- 


«« ſition ; and on the other hand his partiſans defended 


him, alledging, that divine works ought not to be 


* their Republic: after this conteſt had continued ſeve- 


* interrupted on account of temporal things, and that 
«© they ought not to conſent, that upon ſuch pretences 
« the Pope ſhould begin to interpoſe in the affairs of 


4 ral days, and the Pope, being extremely exaſperated, 
„ had thundered out new briefs, and threatned the 
« whole city with the judgments of heaven; he was 
« at laſt commanded by the Magiſtrates to deſiſt from 
« preaching 3 which he ſubmitted to; but ſeveral of 
« his brethren continued to preach in divers Churches. 


| © But the diviſion growing no leſs violent between the 


„% Monks than it was between the Laity, the Friers 


of the other Orders did not fail to preach againſt 
* him with prodigious vehemence. And they pro- 


ceeded at laſt to ſuch an heat, that one of the Friers, 
* who adhered to Savonarola, and one of the Mino- 
«© rite Friers, agreed to go into the fire before all the 
people, that according as Savonarola's friend eſcaped 
« or was burnt, every body might be aſſured, whether 
«© Savonarola was a prophet or an impoſtor ; becauſe 
« he had ſeveral times before affirmed in his ſermons, 
« that as a ſign of the truth of his predictions, he 


« would, when there ſhould z be occaſion, obtain of 


God the favour of paſſing unhurt through the midſt 


« of a fire ; but being uneaſy at what had been a- 
« oreed now without his knowledge with regard to the 
« trial, he uſed his utmoſt dexterity to break the de- 
« ſign. But the affair being carried too far, and 


44 preſſed by ſome citizens, who were deſirous that the 


« city ſhould be delivered from ſo great a perplexity, it 


« was at laſt neceſſary to proceed. The two Friers 


therefore being attended with all their brethren 


% came on the day appointed to the place which was 


before the public palace, where all the people not 


„only of Florence, but even of ſeveral of the neigh- 


« bouring cities were gathered. The Minorite Fri- 
« ers were informed, that Savonarola had ordered his 
„ Frier, when he entered the fire, to carry in his 
« hand the Sacrament ; they began to oppole this, 
and urged, that this was an attempt to endanger 


CY 
* 


the authority of the Chriſtian faith, which would 


(57) Bullart, 
Academie des 


Sciences, tom. 2+ 
pag. 6. affirms 
that Savonarola 
raiſed this tumult 
among the people. 


(58) Guicciard. 
lib. 3. towards 
the end, fol. m. 
127. ad ann. 
2498. I make 
uſe of Chome- 
dey's Tranſlation. 


(59) In the re- 
mark [E] citati- 
on (48. 


(50) My author, 
who ſays this, 
pag. 46. cites in 
page 51. ſome ex- 
tracts of a dii- 
courſe of Savona- 
rola, which ſhew 
that the Franciſ- 
cans were the 
firſt who propo- 
ſed the trial of 
fire. See below 
Citation (72). 


e be extremely abated among ignorant people, if the 
« Hoſt ſhould be burnt ; but Savonarola, who was 
« vreſent, perſiſting in his reſolution, there aroſe fo 
« oreat a conteſt between them, that they did not 
« proceed to make the trial. By this means he loſt 
his credit ſo much, that the day following a tumult 
« happening (57), his enemies took up arms, and 
« being ſupported by the authority of the chief Ma- 
«« giſtrates, they broke forcibly into the Convent of 
« St. Mark, where he reſided, and carried him 
« thence with two of his brethren to the public pri- 
„ ſon (58) „ 

We ought not to blame Guicciardini for having o- 
mitted the particular circumſtances of this ſurprizing 
challenge; for ſuch an hiſtorian is not obliged to follow 
ſtep by ſtep the progreſs of things of that nature. It 
is ſufficient for him to give the ſubſtance; but my 
reader will undoubtedly be well pleaſed to find here a 
ſupplement to Guicciardini's narrative, ſince it relates 
to a very remarkable adventure. I ſhall obſerve there- 
fore, that the ſeven theſes mentioned above (59) were 
the firſt occaſion of the challenge. Savonarola having 
declared that he would defend them, a Minorite 
Frier declaimed againit them in his ſermons, and offered 
to maintain that they were heretical. He was ſeconded 
by his brethren, as Savonarola was by his; ſo that 
there aroſe a great conteſt between the Orders. 'The 
Dominicans declared, that under the forfeiture of their 
liſe they would prove the truth of theſe theſes before 
an unſuſpected Judge, and they choſe fire as ſuch a 
Judge (60). The Franciſcans having accepted this 
offer, Dominico de Peſcia ſigned a writing, by which 
he engaged to enter the fire with the Minorite Frier, 


Vol. IX, 


put 


who had preached againſt the theſes. He declared, 


that he hoped to come out from the midſt of the flames 
ſafe and found. The Minorite Frier declared that he 
was ready to diſpute with Frier Savonarola, and that 
another Frier would enter the fire with Dominico de 
Peſcia. Some other Franciſcans offered themſelves for 
this trial in hopes of coming out unhurt; but there 
was one, who demanded, that Savonarola himſelf ſhould 
go into the fire with him, and owned that he believed, 
that he himſelf ſhould periſh in it (61). A great num- 
ber of Dominicans engaged in writing to undergo the 
trial; a vaſt many other perſons offered themſelves ; 
and on the 1ſt of April 1498 almoſt all the hearers of 


Savonarola cried out, See here am I, Sir, here am I; 4 
I will enter into the fire for your glory. Queſta matina 


ultimamente che fiamo a di primo d' Aprile, parrechie 
migliara di perſone, di quelle che fi trevano in ſancto 
Marco noſtro alla predica con grandiſſimo ferwore, gri- 
dando ciaſcuno, ecco io, ecco iv, andarò in gucſto Fuoco 
per gloria tua, Signore (62). It was thought ſtrange, 


that Savonarola did not accept the challenge of the 


Franciſcan, who demanded him in particular for an an- 


(61) Bench io 


creda ardere, ma 


per ſalute dell 


anime ſh molto 

contento cke io ar- 

1. Excerpta ex 

Diario Bure hardi, 
Ag · 48. 


(62) Excerpta 
ex Diario Bur- 


char di, page 50. 


tagoniſt. He juſtified himſelf by ſaying, that it was 


not worth his while to enter into the. fire with a 
ſingle Franciſcan ; but that if his adverſaries, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who reſided at Rome, and their adhe- 
rents, would expoſe themſelves to the fire, he would 


accompany them into it, being well affured, that he 
ſhould eſcape in the ſame manner as the three Hebrews, - 


who had been caſt into the furnace at Babylon, had 
done. Si maſſimamente per che il mio entrare nel fuoco 
con un ſolo frate non farebbe quella utilitd nella chieſa 
che richiede una tant opera, quanto e queſta chiddio ci ha 
poſia nelle mani. Et peri mi ſon offerto & mi offeriſco 
de novo, di far io proprio Iſperienxa, ognt volta che 
gFauverſari di queſia noſtra dofirina & maxime que” 
de Roma e lor adberenti wogliana commutere la cauſa in 
queſio padre 0 in altri, & mi confido nel noftro Salvatore 
Jeſu Chriſto & non dubito punto chia andarò per il fuoco 


come fece Sidrac Meſach & Abdenago nella fornace ar- 


dente, non per miei meriti 6 virtu, nd per virtu di Dio, 


il quale worra confirmare la ſua verita & maniſeſiare : 
la ſua gloria in queſio mundo (63). I omit the other (63) Ibid. 


anſwers, which he gave to the objections; they ma 
be ſeen in the book cited by me (64). 3 


The Magiſtrates of Florence having thoroughly con- (64) Ibid. & 
ſidered all theſe challenges, and the commotions, which F. Je. 


this cauſed in the city, ordered that they ſhould proceed 


to the execution of theſe offers on Saturday April the 


7th 1498. The Minorite Frier attended with only 


one of his brethren, came to the place of exccution 
before the hour appointed ; but Dominico de Peſcia 
ſtay'd beyond the hour, and came ſoon after in 
proceſſion with the croſs and hoſt, together with Savo- 
narola and all his brethren, and a vaſt multitude of 


people. The Minorite Frier declared to the Magiſtrates, 


that he did not doubt of _ burnt, and defired them 
a 


not to determine the point in favour of Savonarola, un- 


leſs the Dominican came out of the fire unhurt. They 


promiſed him this; and becauſe there were ſome per- 
ions, who ſuſpected, that the one or the other of the 


Friers, or perhaps both, had concealed ſome charm 


under their gown, they were ordered to pull off their 
clothes, and take cthers, which had been juſt made. 
The Minorite Frier agreed to this, and even offered to 
enter into the fire quite naked. The Dominican, on 
the other hand, made ule of ſubterfuges in ofder to keep 
his gown ; and this was allowed him at the deſire even 
of the Minorite Frier, who repreſented, that ſince it 
was of cloth, it would undoubtedly be burnt with him 
who wore it. The Dominican proteſted afterwards, 
that he would not enter into the fire without the cruci- 
fix, 'This was granted him likewiſe at the defire 
of the Minorite Frier, who obſerved that this 
crucifix was of wood, and ſo inſtead of being a 
preſervative againſt the fire, it would be burnt with 
the Dominican. The latter aſked as a new favour, 
which was granted him, that he might be allowed to 


enter into the fire with the holy ſacrament ; and de- 


clared that without this he would not undergo the trial. 
The Magiſtrates refuſed this demand ; and upon _ 
the 

2 


A 


{s ) Ser the te- 
mur [GI. 


and burnt, 


the Aﬀembly broke wp 5 every body returned home:; 
and this was the ine of an aſſair, which had engaged 
che attention of the whole city (65). The people mur- 
mured, were angry, and entered ſuſpicions againſt Sa- 
vonarola : and on the Monday following the gth of 
April, they attacked the Convent of the Dominicans, 
end dragged out this Frier by force (66). 

1 extra& this from the Journal of John Burchard, 
who was Clerk of the Chapel of Pope Alexander VI, 
and Matter of the Ceremonies to him. He aſſures us, 
thac theſe particulars were thus notified to the Pope by 
che Eenbaifador of the Florentines. I own, that the 
account of the apologiſt for Savonarola (67) does not 


Poet. ver. c. or 

rather, Carturrent 

anen7es, nſceter 
7 ares © 


2 ebe Exccrptn (nus & remarkable particular, which is not in the other: 


ex Dizrio Ich. Ii. that Savonarola offered to fabmit himſelf to death, 
| — in caſe the ſilk itfelf,, which covered the holy ſacra· 


ment, received any damage from che fire. The apo- 

(57) J HJogilt adds, . that Dominico de Peſcia would have 
Feandfors Vicus, entered into the fire without the conſecrated hoſt, if one 
wn Fe Seb. f his companions (58) had not been warned by angels, 
S cher be ought got to enter foto it otherwiſe: 2. that 
Go perhaps this warning of the angels was deſigned to pre- 
6s) He was cal- vent that miracle from being aſcribed to any magical 
| hed Silveſter of virtue, the effects of which are refiramed by the pre- 
Flores. = fene of the holy ſacrament. I obſerve, that Volater- 
| ranes has nx given a good account of thes adventure: 
(6g) Valaterran. for he ſuppoſes (69), that Savonarola having boaked of 
Ii. 5. Eg · . the gift ofmiracies, and of being able to pats unhurt thro 
hs che fre, the Mayiliratzs ordered him to andergo the 
crial, and diſcovered his impoſture by finding him re- 

ſalved not to ſubmit to it, except he had the conſecrated 

boſt in bis hand. This miſtake of Volaterranus in fo 

eſſential « citcumſtance of a fact. which was tranſacted 

almoſt under his eyes, is not to be excuſed. | 

Rrrtrcrt- For the ret, we cannot accuſe thoſe of raſhneſs, 
os on the o. hο entertained ſuſpicions to the — Om 
duct of Savony- H for all appearances were ageiuſt him. It was 
— ee _—_ prejudice not very reemdble v6 Tim, ac 
3 —— having been challenged by name, he reſuſed to enter 
| | into the fire in perſon, and offered only a Deputy. It 
was very wrong in him to excuſe himlelf by alledging, 
that the great Work, to which God had appointed him, 
would not allow him to engage wich a ſingle Franciſ- 
can; for he could not have done any thing more uſe - 
ful fer the promotion of chat work, than if he had 
facceeded in the trial. What more authentic teſtimo- 
ay could he give of his extraordinary miſſion, than by 

_ convincing the public, that he had paſted unhurt 
through the flames, which had conſumed his acculer ? 
/ould not this have been as ſufficient to authenticate 
his miſſion, as the puniſhment of Corah Was to confirm 
that of Moſes? Remark well, that this Frier ſhewed 
not the leaſt doubt with regard to the power of the fire. 
He ſaid that he was fully perſuaded, that he ſhould re- 
ceive no hurt {70} : fince therefore he would ſurvive 
that trial, he had no grounds to think, that it would 
Put it out of his power to execute his deſigns. On the 
contrary, he bad reaſon to believe, that it would/qua- 
lify him the more for that pu 
that he made himſelf extremely ſuſpected of being ap- 
prehenſive, that he ſhould loſe his honour and his life at 
che fame time; and it was not a mark of his courage 
to offer himſelf to 2 perſonal trial, if his enemies at 
Rome would ſubmit to it with him; it is the ſame 
thing to promiſe nothing at all, as to -promiſe under 
conditions, which we know well enough will not be 


(v0) See above, 
con (63). 


Do not object to me, that he agreed, that one of 
his brethren ſhould enter into the fire ; and do not con- 
clude from thence, that he acted ſincerely. I own 
that be ran a riſque of his reputation, as he obſerves 
himſeif, and that he would have been obliged to con- 
ceal himſelf, if his ſubſtitute had periſhed. Si ung di 
gueſti tali andando otto la mia fede & per far Pubedi- 
enzza da me impeſta come fi ſono prompiiſſimamente offer - 
ti, ardefje nel fuoco, chi nun vedde bw & che queſita 
cult opera & impreſa di Dio andarebbe meco in ruina & 
51) Excerpts ex <bio nou potrei piu in alcun luogo comparire (7 1). But 


DiarioBuraberdi, this does not prove his ſincerity; for the challenges 


Ke. 30. of the Franciſcans reduced him to ſo great a perplexi- 


agree in all circumſtances with this, and that it con- 


Led by Savonarola. 


rpoſe. We ſee therefore, 


SAV 
pat to the rack, and it is pretended that he owned his impoſture HI. He was hanged 


with two other Dominicaa Friers, Dominico of Peſcia, and Silveſter 
of Florence, one of whom had refuſed to enter the fire without the conſecrated Hoſt (i) 


and 


ty, that he could preſerve his reputation either by ex- 
poling himſelf to the trial by fire, or by conſenting 
chat one of his brethren ſhould expoſe himſe!f. He 
owns, that without this the honour of God and his 
holy truth would fall to the ground: Concioßa chi noi nor 
babbiams offerto gueſie tale ifperienzza ( furco, ma loro 
ſono quelli che ce I'hanno meſſo inanzi ; & mu ans 
coſtante ad accettar la, accis che I honor di Dio & la ſua 
fama werita mou badi per terra (y 2). What could he (72) Ibid. page 
do in fo great an extremity ? It was neceſſary to ſhewy 5 | 
ſome confidence at leaſt by a ſubſti ute, in hopes that 
the Magiſtrates would not appoint the trial, or that 
at all adventures ſome expedients might be invented, 
which might elude it, and would be of leſs conſequence, 
being made uſe of by Dominico de Peſcia, than if Sa- 
vonarola had employed them himſelf. Such expedi- 
ents were in reality invented. They were not of any 
great {ervice ; but the affair had proceeded fo far, that 
the point was not whether any riſque was to be run, 
but only whether a greater or leſs hazard was to be 
The Minorite Friers gained an undoubted advan- 
tage: their Champion ſhewed great charity and great 
intrepidity s for he offered himſelf to certain death; he 
was reaſonable enough to be convinced, that the fire 
would give no quarter ; he was willing to die for the 
ſalvation of fo many fouls, which he thought were ſedu- 
He hoped that they would be unde- 
ceived, and that the ſeduction would be ſtopped, when 
people Jhoold fee the ſubſtitute of the Seducer periſh 
in the flames. He might be apprehenſive, left it 
ſhooid be thought, that ſince the two antagonilts periſh- 
ed alike, both parties were in the wrong; but he hoped, 
without doubt, that the evil would be ftopped, pro- 
vided it were believed, that Savonarola was in an er- 
ror. Obſerve, that if the Dominicans, who engaged 
in the trial, had been perſuaded that the fire would 
reipec them, they would not have ſhewn much courage. 
Obſerve alſo, that in conſequence of this perſuaſion they 
thought themſelves innocent of the crime of felf-mur- 8 
der. Mi confido, ſays Savonarola (7 3). ae Sig. & {73) D fupre, 
Salvatore Feſu Chriſio, & mel ſus S. Eœangelis, che bag. 48. | 
cia ſcuno di loro ne uſcird illeſo, ciot Jena alcun damn, 
& quando di gueſto dubitaſſe punto, non lo direi, per nor 
Mer bomicida. i. e. I truſt in our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, and in his holy Goſpel, that each of 
them ſhall not come out unhurt, that is, without 
any damage; and if I had the leaſt doubt of this, 
% mhould not ſay it, that I might not be guilty of 


<< murder.” He accuſes his adverſaries of that crime, 


ſince they offered that trial, though they believed that 
they ſhould periſh in it (74). 

H I 7s pretended, that be owned bis Impoſture.] 
Gaicciardini's account favours of a man, who is tender e 
of the reputation of the unſortunate. Savonarola, an, quali 
jam be, was examined by torture, though not very F fone ſoctoſcrirti 
<< ſeverely ; and upon his examination there was pub- P*blicamente ca. 
< liſhed a proceſs, which (omitting all the ſlanders e d have in 
- . a 2 queſto fuoco à mo- 

caſt upon him, of avarice, or immoralities, or ſecret 1 . 
practices with Princes) contained that his predictions & pers non gia 
had not been the effect of divine revelation, but wi, ma lere ſono 
* his own opinion, founded upon the doctrine and ob- ee 8 
*« ſervation of the holy Scripture, and that he was art * 
<* not influenced by any ill deſign, or any ambition to 
gain by that means any conſiderable ſtation in the 
Church; but that he had been deſirous, that by his 
% means a general Council might be called, for the 
«« reforming of the corrupt manners of the Clergy, 

* and reducing the ſtate of the Church of God, which 
had ſo extremely degenerated, as near as poſſible to 
<< a reſemblance of the times neareſt the Apoltles ; and 


(74) M E 
guefto frame roi 
evedult & bom» 


chat he ſhould have much more valued the glory of 


«© perfecting ſo great and falutary a work, than ob- 
** taining the Popedom ; fince that could not be 
brought about except by means of moſt excellent 
«© doctrine and life, and the ſingular eſteem of all 
men; whereas the Popedom was molt commonly 
«© obtained by bad means, or by the favour of fortune. 
Upon this proceſs confirmed by him in the preſence 
of ſeveral Monks even of his own order, but (if 
«« what his followers publiſhed afterwards, be true) in 


« few 


cc 
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and the other had urged him to this under pretence of a revelation. The vigorous reſiſt- 


& fey, words, and which might admit of divers inter- 
« pretations ; he and two other Friers were degraded 
5 from holy orders, according to the ceremonies ap- 
“e pointed by the Church of Rome, by the ſentence 
© of the General of the Dominicans and the Biſhop 
„% Romelin, afterwards Cardinal of Sorrento, Com- 


4 miſſioners appointed by the Pope; and when this 


| « was done, they were left to the ſecular Court, by 
(75) Guteciard, ** whoſe ſentence they were hanged and burnt (75).” 
lib. 3. towards He adds, that Savonarola ſuffered death with great re- 
> og fol. m. ſolution, . without uttering any word, which might 
9m « diſcover his guilt or innocence ; but that this did 
| « not put an end to the difference of judgments and 
1 paſſions among people, becauſe ſeveral were of opi- 
« nion, that he was an Impoſtor ; and others on the 
« contrary believed, that the confeſſion, which was 
«« publiſhed, was forged ; or that through the great 
«« tenderneſs of his conſtitution the torture had more 
effect upon him than the truth; excuſing this frailty 

«© by the example of the Prince of the Apoſtles, who, 
* though not impriſoned, or forced by torments or 
_ « any extraordinary violence, but merely upon the 

« words of maids and ſervants, denied that he was 

„the diſciple of his Maſter, from whom he had ſeen 

« ſo many holy precepts and miracles.” 

There are three things to be conſidered in this ac- 

count. The firſt is, that Savonarola was delivered u 

to the ſecular arm, becauſe, as he confeſſed himſelf, 

he had diſcovered future events by acquired lights, and 
had acted only with a view to reſtore the Church to 
its primitive purity. 'The ſecond is, that his confeſ- 

ſion upon this point was expreſſed in ambiguous terms. 
The third is, that at the very moment of his execu- 
tion he did not confeſs himſelf guilty, nor proteſt his 
innocence ; and yet there were many perſons, who 


perſiſted in believing him to be a Saint, though they 
did not doubt but that he had denied the truth in priſon. 


Gurecrane I. I obſerve upon the firſt of theſe three articles, that 
vx x criticiſed Gaieciardini has not well diſcharged the duty of an 
| Rhnaiſtorian; for he has not only ſuppreſſed moſt of the 
| accuſations owned to be true by Savonarola, but alſo 
| miſrepreſented thoſe, which he has mentioned. He 
had a right to believe, that the Judges had oppreſſed 
the innocence of this Frier; but he had none to muti- 
late or diſguiſe the pieces, which had been publiſhed 
of this proceſs. Now he has done both, ſince it is 
certain, that they contained ſeveral heads of accuſation 
and confeſſion, which he has paſſed over in ſilence ; 
and that in thoſe, which he has mentioned, he has 
obſcured things, which were criminal, and has left 
only an idea of his innocence. If an hiſtorian may 
perform the office of an Advocare, it is at moſt only 


by ſome reflections apart, and not in the thread of 


the narration, which ought to be exactly conformable 
to the public acts. Guicciardini is too ſevere upon 
the Judges, and acquits too much the perſon accuſed. 
It is not his fault, if we do not believe, that they exe- 
cuted a man for preſuming to aſſert, that a deep me- 
ditation of the Oracles of the Scripture had taught 
him, that ſuch and ſuch things would come paſs. The 
pretenſion of ſuch a man may be raſh and blamable; 
but it does not make him deſerve corporal puniſhment ; 
and conſequently Savonarola's Judges wood have been 
murderers and aſſaſſins, if they had puniſhed him with 
death for ſuch a fault. Let us ſee wherein lye the ar- 
tice and miſrepreſentation of the hiſtorian. He has 
ſeparated two things which ought to go together; one 


is, what Savonarola confeſſed in Hin 3 the other is 


what he preached. The Frier confeſſed, that his know- 
| | ledge of things to come was not infuſed or an im- 
(76) Guicciardini mediate revelation of the Holy Ghoſt ; but he had 
ee boaſted of ſuch a revelation (76); and thus it was his 
cs  |.rmean in OWN confeſſion, which had been otherwiſe a trifle, that 
the 24 book, fol, made him prodigiouſly criminal. He was convicted 
m. 44-verſo. Af. by his own conſeſſion of an horrible and infamous im- 
22 non pre- poſture. Guicciardini took care not to give his rea- 
| —— — of ders occaſion to make this remark : he was ſolicitous 
i quali continug- without doubt, that they might not compare Savona- 
mente prodicawa, rola's confeſſion with his former conduct. If you would 
Per diſcorſo huma= know part of what Guicciardini ſuppreſſed, read this 
4% 5. 46 „ paſſage of Nauclerus 3 we find there, that by the acts 
. of the Proceſs, which were publiſhed, Savanarola 
divina rivelati- Owned, that his conduct had been nothing but a con- 


ens. tinued ſeries of vanity and ambition, to which he had 


anee 


made his pretended prophecies ſubſervient. Die nona 
menfis Aprilis, dictus F. Hieronymus, pre ſentibus multis 
teſtibus, fuit interrogatus & examinatus in aula Baxon- 
celli, prinò verbis, poſt minis, dein cum tortura. Denum 
19. ejuſdem menſis fine læſione dixit, omnia per ipſum 


aucupandam talia predicaverit, & gudd videbatur civi- 
tas Florentia bonum inſtrumentum ad faciendum ere ſcere 
ſuam gloriam. Et at coadjuvandum ſuum finem, confeſ- 
ſus eft ſe pradicaſſe res, per quas Chriſtiani cognaſcerent 
abominationes que fiebant Rome, & quid reges & prin- 
cipes ſe congregarent ad faciendum concilium : quod ubi fac- 
tum fuiſſet, ſperaſiet deponi multos Prelatos, etiam Papam : 
& quando fuiſſet eftimatus in concilio, manſiſſet & fe- 
tiffet in magna reputatione in toto mundo & fi non 
fuiſſet in papam electus, ſaltem primum locum tenuiſſet. 
De renivatione eccleſiæ & con verſione infidelium, dixit fe 
habere ex ſcriptura ſacra, ſed quod fieri deberet citd, mon 
habuerit ex ſcripturis aut revelatione. Odd oftenderit 
fe ivije in paradiſum, hoc fecifſe ſe od attribuendum 
fibi reputationem & gloriam. Circa factum inobedientie 
pontificts, quod nom ivit Romam, fecifſe ſe, ne occideretgr 
in ia. Circa faftum excommunicationts reſpoudit, guan- 
quam multis aliter videretur, crediderit, ipſe tamen illam 
Ne veram & ob ſerwandam, objervaverit per aliguod 
tempus. Sed ubi widerit quod ibat opus ſuum in ruinam, 
ceperit modum non ob ſerwandi, & quod pertinaciter fteterit 
contra pro honore, reputatiane ac manutentione operis ſui. 


 Hec& mulia alia interpretatus eft, prout in examine 
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prophetixata, fuiſſe fifla, & quad ob glbriam humanam 


* 


quod imprefſum eft, continetur (77). 1. e. On the (77) Navder. 


* gth of April the ſaid Frier Jeram, in the preſence of 
* many witneſſes was interrogated and examined in the 


6c 
cc 


66 


prophecies were fictitious, and that he publiſked 
them out of a deſire of human glory, and becauſe 
the city of Florence ſeemed to be a proper place to 
raiſe his reputation in. And he owned, that in 
order to promote his views he preached ſuch things, 
« by which Chriſtians might know the abominations 
«« practiſed at Rome, and that Kings and Princes 
«© might concur to call a Council; and that when this 
was done, he was in hopes that many Prelates and 
even the Pope himſelf would be depoſed ; and that 
when he had procured the eſteem of the Council, his 


46 


Part 2. Gener. 


50. pag. m. 990» 
See in Sp:2zelius 


* Hall Baroncelli, at firſt by words, afterwards by in Isel. Lircrato, 
threats, then by torture. At laſt on the 19th of the pax 659. a con- 
ſame menth he voluntarily confeſſed, that all his feflian of Savo- 


narola in terms 
ſtil} more barba» 
rous: it is ex- 
tracted from John 
Poggius's book, 


edit. 1498. 


«« reputation would be great over the whole world, and 


„if he were not choſen Pope, yet he might obtain at 
« leaſt the firſt rank. He ſaid, that he bad learned from 
«« the holy Scripture the renovation of the Church and 


* the converſion of the Infidels ; but that he did not 


learn from the Scripture or revelation, that theſe 
© things would come to paſs ſoon. With regard to 


« his declaring that he had been in Paradiſe, that he 


«« did this in order to gain himſelf fame and glory. 
« As for his diſobedience to the Pope in not going to 
«© Rome, he did this that he might not be killed on 


« the way thither. With reſpe& to his excommuni- 


«« cation, he anſwered, that though many people 
« thought otherwiſe, he believed that ſentence was 


a true one and ought to be obſerved, and actually 


« did ſubmit to it for ſome time. But when he ſaw, 
« lution not to ſubmit to it, and obſtinately oppoſed 
« it for the honour and reputation of his deſigns. 
% He owned theſe and many other things, which are 
« contained in his printed examination.“ 

II. The ſecond thing, which I have obſerved ought 
to be conſidered in the account of Guicciardini is, that 
the accuſed party made uſe of terms of a double mean- 


ing. His Apologiſts are a little embarraſſed on this 


point, and own that ſome perſons devoted to this new 
Saint wavered upon this occaſion (78) ; but there were 
others, who juſtified him by the example of the ancient 
Prophets, whoſe anſwers ſeemed to ſignify the direct 
contrary of what they meant. /lud affirmantes fuifſe 
in uſu prioribus illis weterts Teftamenti prophetis, perfidis 


that his ſcheme was going to ruin, he took a reſo- 


(78) See John 
Francis Picus, in 
Vita Savenarolæ, 


pag. m. 132» 


interrogantibus oblique aded ambigueque reſpondere, ut 


gue affirmaverant negavife viderentur, contraque qua 
negaverant viderentur affrmaſſe. Sic Micheam Acabo 
Regi de Affyriis expugnendis reſpondiſſe; fic Prophetam 
Amos nec ſe Prapbetam efje, ſed nec Prophete filium 
dixifſe. Sic Joannem Baptiſtam dum de Prophetic mu- 


nere rogaretur loquutum fuiſſe, Et in hanc quoque ſen- 


3 tentiam 
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(#) See in the re- ance, which the Dominicans made when their Convent was attacked [7], did not well 


—_ LETS: become the diſciples of a Prophet of the New Law, eſpecially conſidering that this at- 
ciardini, tack was ſupported by the authority of the Magiſtrates (æ). Some thought that Savona- 


| tentiam Prophet Ezechielis nonnulla, deque reſponſo Eliſei 
(79) Idem, ibid. ad Hazaelem depromi dicebant (79). i. e. They af- 
* firmed that it was uſual among the ancient Prophets 
in the Old Teſtament, to return ſuch indirect and 
« ambiguous anſwers to treacherous queſtions, that 
they ſeemed to deny what they affirmed, and to af- 
« firm what they denied. That Micaiah anſwered 
Ahab in this manner with relation to the conqueſt 
« of the Aſſyrians; that the Prophet Amos anſwered 
thus, that he was neither a Prophet, nor ſon of a 
„% Prophet. That John the Baptiſt anſwered thus, 
„when he was aſked whether he was a Prophet. And 
e they obſerved that ſome paſſages might be produced 
** to. the ſame purpoſe from the Prophet Ezechiel, and 
(80) Ibid. pag „ Eliſha's anſwer to Hazael.” They alledged (80), 
133 that Thomas Aquinas aſſures us, that a perſon accuſed 
| is not obliged to ſpeak the truth before unjuſt Judges. 
(81) Ibid. They remembered (81), that there were ſome mar- 
es tyrs, whom the tortures had forced to ſpeak againſt 
their conſcience 3 and thus they confirmed themſelves 
in their faith in this new Prophet. Such is the effect 
of being infatuated by a man, who has gained the 
reputation of an inſpired Saint. This infatuation is 
an incurable diſeaſe. Let the predictions of this man 
be confounded by the event; let him vary, let him re- 
cant, let him contradict himſelf, let him fall into weak- 
neſſes, and into ſhocking crimes ; people do not reco- 
ver from their prepoſſeſſion; they endeavour to juſtiſy 
him at the expence of the greateſt Saints of the Old 
and New Teſtament; and choſe rather on his account 
that ſins ſhould quit their evil nature, than believe that 
(82) See the re- he commits them (82). | 


_— 8 « __ The prepoſſeſſion of the perſons devoted to Savona- 
or what Seneca rola was ſo extravagant, that they religiouſly preſerved 
ſays of Cato's every thing they could procure: of the wood-pile, in 
_ erunkenneſs which he was burnt. This ſuperſtition of their's had 
been foreſeen ; and on that account all the aſhes were 
immediately carried away and caſt into the river; but 
jomething remained, and there was a bone, which fell 
out of the middle of the aſhes, and part of a finger, 
which was taken away while people were throwing 
itones at the gibbet, where the three Dominicans were 
hanged. All theſe were kept as relicks, which were 
ſaid to do a great many miracles. Corporum abſumpto- 
rum cineres quoſcumque potuerunt in unum redactos, plau- 
ſtriſque delatos, in Arni fluvium injecerunt. Ex incendio 
| Juperfuere nonnulla, gue caute rapta, religioſeque ſervata 
unt. ltem os, quod puer quidam dum weheretur in Ar- 
num, delapſum wehiculo pertulit ad matrem: Item & 
digiti cujuſdam pars dum penderent de cruce, ſaxorum de- 
| cuſſa grandine. Ab ipfis reliquiis gue prodierunt figna 

(83) Jo, Franciſ- q;winitus ſuts referemus lacis (83). 
my __ % III. What I would remark in the third place with 
3 COM reſpect to Guicciardini's account, is, that St. Peter's 
there that Savo- Example is very little pertinent to the juſtification of 
narola's heart the Florentine Prophet; for that Apoſtle's fault was fol- 
was found in the lowed by an immediate repentance, and repaired by 
. TOE days a long fidelity ; but we do not find that Savonarola 
of having pz:t of made ule of the only means, which was left him 
it. See the lol. Of atoning for his fall; which was declaring on 
lowing remark the ſcaffold, that he deſired God to pardon him his 
citation (97). weakneſs in having denied in priſon what he had af- 
fiimed in the pulpit, Guicciardini remarks, that he 
— not ſay one word either to accuſe or juſtify him- 

elf, 

Let us not omit to obſerve, that it is difficult to ſilence 
the Apologiſts for certain perſons ; for they always find 
examples, which they place before our eyes as a Bar- 
rier, which we are obliged to ſhew regard to. You 
ſee how Savonarola's friends endeavoured to cover 
themſelves under the ancient Prophets and Martyrs of 
the primitive Church ; and though they ſhould be obli- 
ged to own, that he had been ſeduced by the illuſions 
of the Devil, they would produce modern Saints to 
ſerve as a juſtiſication of him. This remark is made 
by a Protellant Divine. Et dato interweniſſe, ſays he 

(34) Voetius, (34), 2/14 imaginationi illuſionem aliquam & allocutionem 
Dijput. Ibeulig. diabolicam five internam ive externam, boc non magis 
_— f Pie ipſuus orthodexie, pietati, & particulari cauſæ, ob quam 
Oo. pet , 
palſus eſt, prejudicare poteft, quam Fordani, aliorumgque 
Santtorum Papalium monacharum de quorum illuſſonib us 


rola 


paſſim legendæ, & Vitæ, & Delrio 1. 4. c. 1. qu. 55 
Theophilus Ray naud afterwards aſſures us, that 

Baptiſta Fulgoſius has related, that Savonarola conſeſ- (85) Theoph. 

ſed his impoſtures (85) ; but I do not find this in the Ray naud. de im- 

chapter cited (86). Father Baronius in his anſwer to , D 1 

this paſſage of Theophilus Ray naud does not take „ 

notice of this falſe citation (87). He would have pompæi. 

found his account better in the teſtimony of Pierius 


Valerianus (88). _ a tom 

[7] The wigorous reſiſtance, which the Dominicans Fulgoſius, I. ric, 
made when their Convent was attacked.] They had de Religioſs cultu 
prepared fire arms, and killed five perſons : three of 20 1 make uſe 
them were killed, and particularly Savonarola's bro- One 
ther. Quem (conventum S. Marci) Fatres ejuſdem con- gy, MOT: 
wentus bens clauſerant, & in eo bombardi & aliis armis 


offenſivis muniti erant, que in populum traxerunt, qui (87) Vincent, 


1 ap g : . Baroni by, 
tandem conventum vi intravit interfectis quingue ex ſuis, ronius, polog 


. w_ Ordinis Prædi- 
tribus autem ex monachis, quodam Fratre profeſſo Ordinis car. tom. 2. pag. 


predicatorum germano dicti Fratris Hieronymi & duobus 88, & ſeg. 

aliis (89). The people were obliged to ſet fire to the- 

Convent, in order to rout the Monks, who defended (88) See his 

it (90). | | _— 2 re- 
[K] Books were written in his juſtification.) © Do- N. 

« minic Benivenius a Florentine Prieſt publiſhed a (9) Excerpra ex 

« book concerning his miracles and prophecies, and Ow „ Re- 

« Francis Picas (+) was ſo zealous in his defence, that 3 

he did not ſcruple, though he was a man of great (90) Concrematis 

Religion and a Catholic, to attack and leſſen very tenpli foribus nec 

„much the power and authority of the Pope, in or- „Seen 

« ger to ſhew that Alexander VI had no reaſon to pro- 2 s hene 


dns ns a 4 C comprebenditur. 
„ hibit his preaching, and excommunicate him (90).” 1 in Elig· 


This is what Gabriel Naude ſays. He does not re- cap. 42. pag. 190. 


mark, that this Benivenius publiſhed his book before See likewiſe in 
Savonarola's death ; I ſhall add therefore this particu- ha = 
larity, as I find it in du Verdier Vau Privas. * Savo- * 

„ narola had gained among the greateſt part of the (f) 7" Apoleg. 
« people of Florence the reputation of an holy man 5 e pot 
« and a Prophet, and had been defended as ſuch in pbefæ eee 
4% printed books, particularly a treatiſe of Meſſire : 
« Dominic Benivieny a Florentine Prieſt, in defence (90) Naude, A. 
« and proof of the truth of the doctrine and prophe- Ei- des grands 
« cies preached by the ſaid Savonarola, which treatiſe . 452+ 


<« was printed at Florence by Francis Bonacorſe, in (21) Du Verdier, | 


« 1496 (91).” Giſbert Voetius obſerves, that this Pr. tom. 
Benivenius publiſhed after the author's death the a- 3* PS: 2333+ 
bridgment, which Savonarola had made of his prophe- 
cies, and prefixed to it a preface full of his commenda- G, FRO: 
tions (92). The ſame Voetius adds, that Sabellicus in pag. 1068. 
the IX book of his X Ennead, and Ferron in the II 
book of the hiſtory of France, openly apologize for (93) He has miſ- 
this Dominican. He is miſtaken (93) with regard to led * 0 
Arnold Ferron, who only ſays, that thoſe perſons pre- If Os 
tend that Savonarola was juſtly put to death as an Im- as 

{tor ; but that no body denies him the character of 
8 temperate, and a man of genius and learning. 
Hunc quod ęſſet Gallorum ſtudioſior quam alii wellent, a 
Florentinis adnitente Pontifice quaſi violate perſuaſionis (94) Arnoldus 
reum damnatum : alii, cum impofturis plebem falleret, & Ferronus, de Re- 
Auguris divini nomen aucuparetur, "wat? ceſum wolunt : bus 87% a S 
certe ad temperantiæ & ſobrietatis laudem, doctrinæ & au, 5 3 
ingenii gloriam adjeciſſe eum nemo diffitetur (94). What pariſ. 1555 in 
miſled Voetius was undoubtedly his having read the 84. © 
citation of Sabellicus and that of Ferron in the margin 


of Del Rio, near each other, without conſidering the (#) gabellic. Eu- 


disjunctive particle made uſe of by the writer who nead. 10. lib. 2. 
quotes it, It plainly intimates, that Ferron is only cited 4 Ferron- 16, 
as an hiſtorian, who doubts whether Savonarola deſerved 9, 1 
death. Ex partium ſiudio, & Alexandri V1 atque Me- 
diceorum odio fuctum, ut nou conſideranter Hiſtorici non- (95) Mart. Del 
nulli (*) defenſionem Savonarole ſuſceperunt, vel damna- 7 42 0 4 
tionis juſtitiam in dubium wocarint (95). —4 3 Out. 3. 
Naude was in the right to ſay, that John Francis Sect. 6. pag. m. 
Picus was very zealous in defence of Savonarola, He 197. 
makes him a Saint, who worked miracles, and he 


deſires his readers to remember him in their prayers (96) Jo. Franeiſ- 


to God and Jerom Savonarola (96). He aſſures us ne hc Dirt 2 

(97), that the heart of this holy man was found in 9g. 18. 

the river; that he had a part of it ; and that it was 

ſo much the dearer to him, as he had experienced that (97) Idem, ibid. 

it cured the ſick, and expelled devils. He obſerves bag. 136, 137. 

(98), that a great many of thoſe, who perſecuted this (98) Idem, ibid. 
| 2 | e Dominican, pag. 137, C ſees 
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tola was puniſhed very juſtly; but others conſidered him as a Martyr, and endeavoured 
to procure ſome of his aſhes in order to keep them as a relick (/) ; which was the 
reaſon that they were ordered to be caſt into the river. Books were written in his 
juſtification [X]; and we muſt not omit that the Proteſtants have declared in his ) See the paſ- 


favour [L]]. However he died like a good Roman Catholic (n). 


There is ſome rea- ſage of Coeffe- 


teau, in the re- 


ſon mark [L]. 


(1 Sixt. Senenſis, Biblioth, lib. 4. apud Pope Blount, Cenſ. Auth. pag. 345. See al Du Verdier, Proeſoprgraphie, tom. 3. 
page 2333+ and what I quote from John Francis Picus, in the remark [H] towards the end. 


(e Father Ba- Dominican, periſhed miſerably (99), and among theſe 


ronius, Apol2get- he ranks Pope Alexander VI. He mentions two tra- 
Ord. Prædic. 


tom. 2. pag. 88. ditions concerning the death of that Pope, which 


threatens Theo- happened, ſays. he, ſoon after (100). However there 


philus Raynaud paſſed above four years between the death of Savona- 


thus: Non videt rola and that of this Pope. One of theſe traditions is, 
vindictam capiti 


ſuo i mpendentem, 


qualem ſenſerunt ſon which he prepared for the Cardinals was given 


' adverſariorum $0 him by miſtake (101). Obſerve likewiſe, that ac- 


qui in illum con- cording to the firſt tradition he had given himſelf to 
Juraverant, eofgue the Devil on condition that he ſhould obtain the 
— & infilcſ- Popedom. The Apologiſt mentions another work, 
ima abſiulit. which he wrote in defence of Savonarola's revelations. 
i. e. He does Ad hæc wiſa que fibi divinitus offer ebantur ſcriptis 
not perceive nandata, uno complexus eſt, libro, cui titulus eff Reve- 


© the vengeance . . , 2 CN . 
* lationum Compendium, n quem inſipienter invectus eſt 


«© Ie hend;; fuel guidam Samuel Caſſinenſis ex ordine Minorum, qui vulgo 


© as fell upon 80 Zoccolanti dicuntur libello proprio & peculiari, quem wix 
« of his ene-= in publicum datum inita aefenfione Hieronymi confu- 


4 who had andum ſaſcepi, defenfionemque illius inſcripſi Hieronymo 


A 


1 d A” 0 . ® 20 . 3 
4 Leinſt hi m, Tornelio præſidi ordinis Minorum (102). 1. e. © Be- 


« and died in a ©* fides this he wrote in one book an account of his 
© ſudden and ** revelations from heaven, which is intitled, Rewe- 
4 miſcrable * latiomum Compendium, againſt which one Samuel 
. e “ Caflinenſis of the Order of the Minorite Friars, 
(100) Haud multo *© who are commonly called Zoccolanti, wrote ab- 


foft tempore. Jo» 46 ſurdly in a peculiar treatiſe ; upon the publication 


Fr. Picus, in « 


Pita Savnardle, ©. of which I immediately undertook the confutation of 


him in defence of Jerom, and addreſſed my vindica- 


BY "IP * tion of him to Jerom Tornelius Superior of the 


(101) Idem, ibid. * Order of the Minorite Friars.” He wrote alſo a 


book to ſhew, that Savonarola had been juſtly excom- 

(102) Idem, ibid. municated. Defenſio Hieronymi Savonarole five de in- 
page 125» juſta ejus excommunicatione ad Herculem Aſtenſem (103). 
g He deſired till the year 15 30 the edition of the Life 


(ioz) Spizeltius of our Dominican. Dr. Bates has inſerted it in his 


in Infelice Litte- Vitæ ſelectorum aliquot Virorum printed at London in 
rate, pak. 63 1681. Father Quetif a Dominican had publiſhed it 
I belteve chat ie entire. He adds to it notes and ſeveral other trea- 


* e de tiſes (104) 3 and he is one of the moſt conſiderable 


which Du Pleſſis, Apologiſts for Savonarola. Several of his brethren 


Myftere Ini» have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in juſtify ing this Prophet. 
ea boß“ nen See particularly Bzovius (165), Vincent Baron (106), 
be for that John Natalis Alexander (107), &c. 
Picus de Miran- TIT am ſurprized that Gabriel Naude has made no 
do!a (he ſh-uld mention of the Apology written by Thomas Neri the 
have ſaid John Dominican (108), nor of that which was written by 
eee pus Ambroſe Catharin. One Timothy of Perugia (109) 
defends Savonaro- Was allo a defender of Savonarola. Obſerve that 
la againſt the Catharin did not perfiſt in his firſt ſentiments. Anno 
Pope. Domini 1494, Hieronymum Savonarolam, Ordinis ſui 
fratrem, propter fructum prædicationis defendit, licet per 
errorem, ut nunc ſenex in tertio de Con ſyderatione libro 
Jeong! der Sa. ſup fatetar (110). i.e. © In the year of our Lord 
3 ** 1494 he defended Jerom Savonarola, a Frier of 
23. Dutch edit. his Order, on account of the ſucceſs of his preach- 
ing, though he was miſtaken in this, as he now 
(105) In T ** conteſles in his old age in his third book upon Con- 
Vll Arnali- «+ ſideration.“ He is reckoned even amongſt thoſe 
_ who attacked Savonarola (111). I ſhould never have 
(106) In Apoleg, done, if I were to undertake to give a catalogue of 
Ord. Pred. tom. thoſe who have commended this Dominican, among 
2. pag. 88, H whom are Marſilius Ficinus, Matthew Toſcanus (112), 
fr: and Flaminius. The laſt wrote four verſes, which 
(107) In Select. Paulus Jovius has thought proper to cite (113) even 
oy Eccleſ. in the place, where he owns, that he ſuppreſſed out of 
te 15, 1% tenderneſs the inſulting epitaph, which another Poet 
had written. Here follows that written by Flaminius: 


(104) See the 


(103) See in the following remark the paſſage of Coeffeteau. 
(tog) In the Life of Sawonarola, (110) Cochleus, Ap- 
fend. Part 3. ad Conradum Brunum de Seditionibus, pag. 350. 
(111) See Voetius, Diſput. Theoleg, Part 2. pag» 1068. who 
quotes Sandæus, lib. 3. theol:g. var. comment. 22. pag. 567. 
(112) In Peplo ill fb, Viror, Italic. (113) Jovius, in Eleg. 
pag. ico. 


Vol. IX. 


that the Devil ſtrangled him: the other that the poi- 


were put to death in the ſame manner, were both Here- 


# 


Dum fera flamma tuos, Hieronyme, paſcitur artus, 
Religio flevit dilaniata comas ; *© | 

Flevit, & 6 dixit crudeles parcite flammæ: 
Parcite, ſunt iſto viſcera noſtra rogo. ; 


85 While the deſtructive flames devoured your body, 
„ Jerom, Religion tore her hair, and wept ; ſhe 
„ wept and faid ; Spare, cruel flames, ſpare, for our 


* bowels are in that burning pile.“ 


It has been thus tranſlated into French. 


Pendant qu un feu cruel ton corps, Pere, conſume, 
Religion pleuroit ſes cheveux arrachant : 
Pleuroit, & (las!) diſeit, pardon brafier ardent, 
Pardon, las! Ceft mon caur en ce braſier gui a 
fume (114). | (714) This tranſ- 
lation is to be 


7 found in Du Pleſ- 
LI The Proteſtants have declared in his favour.) Let gs Myſtere d Ini- 


us begin with a paſſage of Gabriel Naude ; it is in page te, pag. 572. 
453 of his Apologie des grans hommes accuſex de Magie. We meet with 
Bes, Vigner, Cappel, di Piti, Mornai (j, and all the mathe in the 
Lutherans of Germany, generally ſtyle Sawonarola in their French Tranfle- 
books the faithful witneſs of the truth, the forerunner of tion of Guicciar- 
the Evangelical Reformation, the ſcourge of the great dini, fol. 128, 
Babyion, the ſworn enemy of the Roman Antichriſt, and Geneva edit. 

to conclude in one <vord with Feſſenius a Feſſen, the Lu- 1593 ˙ 

ther of Italy; and I am ſurprized that they do not call ( In Ebgiis, in 


g the 39 part of his 
him the Fobn Huſs of that country, ſince they both Biblinth. Hip. ad 


| ann, 1498, in hi 
fiarchs, and are both marked with great letters in the obey ance 5 


Regiſter and Journal of their Martyrs, as appears from Leſſius a»d Coton, 
the following verſes, which they placed under his picture; p. 52. in his 

| 9 Myſhere d' Ini- 
quite, in Epiſt. 
Philiſ. Ja vona- 
roſæ prefixa, 


En Monachus folers: rerum ſcrutator acutus, 
Martyrio ornatus, Savonarola pius. 


i. e. Behold the laborious Monk, the acute enqui- | 
«© rer into things, the pious Savonarola, who was ho- 
* noured with Martyrdom.” | | 


It is added, that Theodore Beza ſays expreſly, when he 


ſpeaks of him in his Elogia, that it was a great proof 


of his ſingular piety that he had ſo highly diſpleaſed 
Pope Alexander VI, that this wicked Pope could have 
no reſt till he had procured him to be burned very un- 
worthily. Homini lam perdite ſcelerato, quam fuit 
Alexander ille Borgia Pontifex hujus nominis ſextus, uſ- 
que adeo diſplicuiſſe, ut non niſi te indigniſſimè damnato 


& cremato quieſcere potuerit, maximum eſſe videtur fin- 


gularis tuæ pietatis argumentum (115). This is an ar- (175) Naude, 


gument good enough tor an orator, but not for a writer, e e, | 
who would ſpeak hiſtorically or dogmatically ; for the he 435. a 
moſt cruel tyrants put to death perſons who deſerve 
it (116). | 1 (116) See the 
Naude might have cited Baleus, Flacius Tllyricus, ee LT -M 
John Wolfius, and Verheiden. This laſt ſpeaks of Rlareſchal DE 
Savonarola only in a ſtyle of admiration (117). But MARILLAC, 
it muſt be frankly owned, that he did not turn the ta- num. 2, 
bles, but conſidered Savonarola merely on the advan- (117) Verheiden, 
tageous fide ; which 1s a great ſource of falſe reaſonings. in 1conihus, pag. 
Mr. du Pleſſis Mornai fell into the ſame ſnare ; he re- 14, 15. Obſerve 
preſents Savonarola only on the fide which ſeemed fair One 8 4 nem 
ro him (118). Upon which account one of his anta- that Savenarsla 
goniſts having preſented to the reader the other fide, was burnt at the 
the diſpute grew more intricate, and it was neceſſary age of fifty years, 
to go back. Here follow Coeffeteau's words. He that 


 avould ſee the doctrine of Savonarola defended againſt (173) See the 


thoſe, who accuſed him of hereſy, let him read the "pts 

learned Apology, which Thomas Neri a Florentine Monk of is foe * 

his Order made for him, and eſpecially with reſpect ib 

what relates to the article of Fuſlification, upon which 

du Pleſſis inſiſis moſt ſtrongly: let him read the anſwer to 

the firſt oljection, and he will ſte that never any 4" 
| | on 
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ſon to doubt, whether the title of martyr, which has been given him by ſome authors, 


ſon expreſſed aſl more like a Catholic than he, and more 
tonformably to the doarine of the Chutth of Rome . . . S0 
much reaſon ii there to conclude that he died a Calbulie, 
« and here is what the learned Prince of Mirandola, his 
« great friend (+), relates. Savonarola, ſays he, being 
« informed that he was ſentenced to die, requeſted im- 
„ mediately that he might have a Prieſt to confeſs his 
ſins, and defired to receive the holy communion, 
„Which being brought to him, he begged that he 
might be permitted to take and hold the ſacrament 
„ between his hands; which being granted him, he 
„began with great joy and devotion to ſay, that he 
knew and was aſſured, that therein was the great 
© and true God, full of fupreme goodneſs, he who 


% made heaven and earth, and all creatures; that he 


knew certainly, that therein was the Holy Trinity, 
« jndiviſible, and inſeparable, the Father, the Son, 
„ and the Holy Ghoſt, &. Do you think, Mr, du 
% Pleſſis, that a Lutheran or a Calviniſt would die in 
that manner, and make this confeſſian of faith ? 
Let your Beza therefore remove him from amongſt 
the idols of your party: let Luther ceaſe to conſider 
him as a voucher to his impiety ; and do not you 
any longer make him a heretic contrary to his own 
«* confeſſion. Certainly if he had been ſo, neither 
Picus de Mirandola, nor Marſilius Ficinus, nor Neri, 
nor ſo many other famous perſons, who have con- 
% ſtantly lived in the Communion) of the Church of 
Rome, would have celebrated his praiſes, even after 
his death. But with what front can you place 
among the Lutherans and Calviniſts a Frier, who 
always lived in his Cloiſter, ſtrictly obſerving his 
vows, and ſo zealouſly exhorting bis brethren to do 
the ſame, that he feemed even ſuperſtitious in his 
manner of life? With what front can you place a- 
mong the Lutherans and Calviniſts a Frier, who 
conſtantly celebrated the holy Mats, and even wrote 


books to explain the myſteries of it, and to inſtruct 


(i) Liber Sawan. 
de Myſt. Mia. 


(119) Coeffeteau, 
Reſponſe au My- 
fiere d Iniguite, 
page 1217. 


(120) Rivet. 
Remarques ſur la 
Re ponſe au My- 
flere d Iniquite, 
tom. 2. pag» 632. 


(S) Oracele delia 
reſor mat iane della 
Chieſa. In Fene- 
tia al ſegno del 
Pozz,y. ann. 1560 


Index lib. probib. 


ſub Clemente VIII. 


us how we might partake of the fruit which God 
communicates to us in the ſacrament (4) ? How can 
„you rank among the Lutherans and Calviniſts a 
man, who conſtantly believed the ſeven ſacraments 
of the Church, who conſtantly invoked the faints, 
and prayed for the dead, whom he believed to be in 
Purgatory ? Take the pains to read Savonarola's 
works, and if all that J have now mentioned concern- 
ing him be not found there, let me be called a calum- 
niator. But if he had fome particular opinions, we 
do not call thoſe heretics, who err ſimply, but thoſe 
who join obſtinately to error. To conclude, it was 
„ not for having groaned under the load of abuſes at- 
ter a reformation that he was burnt; but his greateſt 
crime was a crime againit the ſtate, fince he preached 
in a republic divided into factions, the molt power- 
ful of which was that which he oppoſed, and which 
“ put him to death, as a ſeditious perfon (1 19).” 

This paſſage a little ſurprized the apologiſt for Mr. 
du Pleflis, and forced him to give civil words. 4: 
is true, anſwered Rivet (120), either that Savonarola 
did not know all the doctrine of Luther and Calvin 
* amidit the darkneſs of the age, or durſt not make 
an open profeſſion of that doctrine in all points in 
* the midit of the Inquiſitors. However, it cannot 
be denied, but that he owned that a reformation 
«© was neceſſary for the Church, that he groaned aſter 
it, and waited for it; and it is upon this foot that 
we rank him in general among the witneſſes of 
truth, knowing likewiſe, that in ſeveral particulars 
« he taught much purer doctrine than the Monks of 
his time, as appears ſtill from the works which we 
have of lim, particularly the collections of his ſer- 
mons preached at Florence concerning the Reforma- 
* tion of the Chaich, It is a ſign that he did not 
write agreeably to the Church of Rome, ſince Pope 
Clement VIII prohibited the reading of moſt of his 
ſermons, and his Italian dialogue concerning % 
© Truth, till they have been purged (9). If this truth 
were to his advantage, he would not have had his 
eyes ſhut againſt it... . It is a great prejudice in 
| favour of us, that he is ranked among the prohi- 
„ bited authors. As for the circumſtances of his death, 
« ſome things may have been done, which we might 
% not approve of, though without rejecting at the 


* 
* 


juſtly 


ſame time what he did or ſaid rightly. For in this 

and the like caſes we do as St. Paul ſays, Prove all 2 

« things, and hold faſt that wobich is god (*), (01 Thef ii, 4. 
eſteeming no man as the author of our faith, who 

* 15 only a man. For the reſt, if his crime was 

only a ſtate crime (121), it is not probable that he (121) We ſhall 

% would have been burnt; and what our hiſtory had ſee in the re- 


& cited at length from Guicciardini ſhews, that there mark [ 14] that 


a his cri 2 
was ſomething elſe, viz. that he preſſed for a Coun- banden ti N 


cil to reform the corrupt morals of the Clergy, and ble im oſture, 
the liate of the Church of God, which was ſo gre»tly which was mak- 
«« degenerated, to the model of the Apaftles. I bis is /" tg ag Hy 
the reaſon why we conſider him as our own, though Ps Ws Foam 
* he was a Dominican (122).“ All this is weak ; tions. 
for he found himiclf obliged to own tacitly, that Savo- (022) Rivet, Re- 
narola died an idolater, and taught ſeveral doctrines 7"9** (ar * 
deteſted by Luther and Calvin, If he was zealous for „ fs 

5 8 iquife, tom. 
the Reformation of the Church, this might relate only 2, pag. 645. 

8 Y 2. page 633 
to the corruption of morals, and the abujes which had 
crept into the diſcipline, and in that caſe he would 
not deſerve to be excluded from the number of good 
Roman Catholics. We maſt not doubt but that in the 
moſt corrupt ages, perſons, the moſt devoted to the deci- 
ſions of councils and the authority of the Pope, owned 
that there were great diſorders committed in the diſ- 
tribution of indulgences and in the election of Popes, 
through the neglect of obſerving the rules of difci- 
pline, and that there was too much human in 
the Court of Rome, and that it were to be wiſhed, 


that theſe diſorders might be rectifed. Do not we fee 


at preſent Monks (123) and Rectors of parifhes (124) (723) Father 
write books againſt the abuſes ed is . e e 2 —4 
Are they on this account leſs oppoſite to what they un 3 
call the ſect of Calvin and the ſect of Luther? Let us Cuts. 
conclude therefore, that Mr. Rivet does not extricate 


himſelf out of the affair. He ought to have proved, (124) Mr Thiere 


that Savonarola condemned the deciſions of the Coun- in 1 books. 
cils which Luther and Calvin have condemned. Now fd, Particularly | 


ae - 
he has not proved this; he only ſays, that the Pope be — Is 


prohibited the reading of ſeveral books of Savonarola, Plus neceſſuire & 
till they had been purged. This obſervation is too 2/5 negligee. 
| ; 2 | : ; A See alſo the trea- 
vague ; for it is well Known that the Congregation of, Kale 
G K FE tiſe concerning 
the Index acts in that manner ſometimes with reſpect the jubilee of 
to certain books, in which there are only trifles or e- which the Journ« 
quivocal expreſſions to be corrected. Mr. Rivet has zl fts of Trevoux 
taken notice of ſome miſtakes of Mr. Coeffeteau con- Bare given an ex- 


cerning the diſpute of John Fiſher and Luther, he has ann 


f July 1703, 
faid (125), that as Fiſher has not quoted one word out Kt Bagg 


F. ) | French edit. 
of Savonarola's writings, it was wrong to aſſert, that 


he had thewn from all the writings of that great Pro- ('25) Rivet, whi 
phet, that he was abſolutely averſe to what Luther 1 
taught. Mr. Rivet obſerves likewiſe, that it is falſe 

that Luther cited any thing frem Sawonarola in point of 

doctrine only he ſaid, that it ſeemed that he ou ht to be 

ranked among the ſaints of Chriſt, whom the murtherers 

had burnt in divers places. However he owns it is true, 

that Luther (126) quotes him as a very orthodox writ- 126) In the 


er upon the ſubje& of juſtification and the merit of Preface which ke 


works ; but if he had known, that this Frier died com- Fe 

mitting acts of idolatry, would he have ventared to Savonatola, edit. 

place him among the faints of Jeſus Chriſt? 1523. Mr. Sec- 
If you would know what was Savonarola's ortho- 1 0 

doxy, read the following paſſage of du Pleſſs. He runs pig, 120. cites 

down in his books, as much as be can, human traditions ; this whole Pre- 

owns no ſalvation but by the gratuitous juſtification face. 

through faith in Chriſt, and adheres to this without re- 

lying on any other merit ; maintains the communion in 

both kinds : thunders againſt indulgences; and as well 

with reſpect to life as dottrine, owns Antichriſt to be in the 

Court of Rome, The dodirine of gratuitous juſtification is 

in particular extremely well treated of in his Medita- 

tions upon the zotb and goth Pſalms, which Poſſeuin the 

Feſuit acknowledges to have been compoſed by him the 


evening before his execution (). And with reſped to (f) Poſſevin. ir 


his ſermons and other buks, the Roman Index has muti- Apparat. tom. 1. 
lated them according to its cuſtom (127) Mr. du (127) Du Pleſſis, 
Pleſſis having only quoted Poſſevin, a writer who ſome- #61 ſupra, page 
times paſſes a judgment on books, which he had never 57% wh 
read (128), Mr. Rivet his defender ſhould have op- (128 See the re- 
poled to Coeffeteau good extracts from Savonarola's mark [F] of the 
works, that the reader might know certainly, whether article MACHI- 
that Frier condemned either the doctrine of indulgences AYEL. 

itſelf, or only the abuſes in the practice of them; 
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SAV 


jaſtly belongs to him f IJ. It is faid that the Council: of Pifs promiſed the Dominieans 
to Eanonize him, provided they would take part againſt Pope Julius IT ; 


anck whether he thought chat aff tradivions fhonld be 
laid aſide, and nothing reramed bot what is contained 
in the Seriptares. It is not at all probable, chat theſe 
were his views, fince he approved of Monaſtic Vows. 
It is not 4 fare method to feek in a book, whick an 
author compoſes in order to preptre himfelf for death, 
for what he thought dogmatica = concerning the me- 
rit of works, and gratuitous juſtification ; for in that 
ſituation a man hunibles himſelf as much as he can, 
and has recourſe tc the moſt certain remedy, which is 
(129) See what I the grace and mercy of God (129). Laſfly, we 
have quoted E. ought to diffinguiſh whether a writer Jeviarer from the 
un of kid t decfſtons of Councils, or the particular opinions of the 
citation (g) Schoofmen. Theſe opinions have ſometimes ſpread 
themſelves fo far, chat they have almoſt hid the de- 

ciſton of a Council under cheir ſhadow. It may ap- 

pear therefore, that a perſon who attacks them, actu- 

ally deviates from the Romiſh doctrine; but ſometimes 

this is a falſe appearance. The doctrine of juſtification 

is no longer fo great a fabject of diſpute, fince it has 

been well exammedt and unfolded. I fay this without 

 intirely adopting the words of Mr. Peliſſon. “ A great 

e part of Germany has been long weary of being called 

b. 2 and Proteſtant rather than Catholic. They 

care feeretly aſlamed of having ſeparated on account 

ce of queſtions which are forgot, and ceaſe to be queſ- 

« tions as foon as people grow cool, and will hear 
e 4nd underſtand: difputes, which made fo great a 
© noiſe at che beginning of the ſchiſm, and which 
« no body mentions at preſent, concerning juſtification 
e by faith or by the merit of works, concerning the 


ce efficacy of facraments, by the opus operatum, or the 


| | « opus operantis, and other things of the like na- 
(139) Pelliſſon, #& ture (133).“ | 
de la Tolerance As Corffetenu was 4 Dominican, and conſequently 
der Religions, pag. rongly inclined to fave the honour of Savonarola, I 
am not furprized that he did not complain that dw 
| \ Pleffis retrenched in his long quoration from Guicciar- 
dint what relates to the trial by five. Nor do I think 
it at all more ſtrange, that he does got cenſure an expli- 
cation of his, which is andoabredly very exceptionable. 
Guicciardini mentioning here, theſe are Mr. 
words, 2 other crime, but that he having before aſcribed 
his prediction to Divine Revelation, at his death owned 
that he had them from the obſervation and interpretation 
of the holy Scripture, without diubt of the Apocalypſe, 
ohich fonifies to us the ſame thing as Revelation, and 
(137) Du Pleſſis, Which que do not donbt 10 be divine (131). This inter- 
Myjiere d'Ini- pretation cannot be reconciled with the text of Guicci- 


quite, pag. 37% ardinit; for, as we have ſeen above (132), that Hiſtorian 


(132) In the re. àffures us (133), that Savonarola did not ground his 
mark LH]. fermons upon the knowledge of Scripture, nor upon hu- 
85 | man reaſoning, but only on divine Revelation; that 


(133) Guicciard, notwithſtanding this he confeiſed before his Judges (134), 


lib. 2. folio m. that he had foretold things to come, not by divine Re- 
44 . ve lation, bur by a particular opinion, to which he was 
(134) Idem, lib, led by ſtudying the word of God. It is plain there- 
2. fol. 100. fore, that there is a contradiction between what he 
| owned to his fudges, and what he had declared before ; 

and it is not neceſſary to difplay the illuſion of Du 

Pleffis z every perfon may eaſily perceive it, and con- 

clude, that the force of prejudices is very apt to miſſead 


men, and that it carries authors extremely out of the 


way, who endeavour to juſtify at all adventures thoſe, 

whoſe teſtimony appears to be of uſe to them. It is 

evident from the account of John Francis Picus, that 

Savonarola believed, that he had received - meaſure of 

| _ prophetic light, which diveſted him of all the uncer- 

122 E kin which remained with him, while he added his 

Sauonaroſæ, pag» own reaſonings to the infpiration of God (135). We 

112, 113. ſhall fee immediately, whether the falſity contained in 

(136) In the re- the contradiction, which 1 have juſt mentioned, was 
mark [Z], cita- puniſhable. | NO 

tion (126), [M] There is fome reaſon to doubt, whether the title 

(137) Reuſner. in 9 Martyr, which has been given him by ſome authors, 

Diario, pag. 79. fuftly belongs to him, ] We have ſeen (136) that Lu- 

& in Indice. ther gave it him. Reuſnerus (137), Mr. Heideg- 

(138) Heidegg, ger (138), and fome other Proteſtants beſtow it on 

in HH. Papatus, him; but Rivet, who had read Coeffeteau, has been 

pag. 191, 192. more reſerved, as we have ſeen in the preceding re- 

ia Iudice. mark. It is not eafy to comprehend how the — 

teſtants could rank among the Martyrs of Chriſt a man, 


Pleſſis's 


but that they 
refuſed 


who had ſaid Maſs, ant involted. the ſaints all his life, 


and who at the point of death communicated according 


to the ceremonies of che Church of Rome, with an 
act of faith relating to the Real Preſence, and an act 
of adoration of the ſacrament, which he Held between 
his hands. This, according to the principle of the 
Proteſtants, is living and dying in the boſom of idola- 
try, and conſequently out of the way of ſalvation, 
Now a reprobate and damned perſon cannot be a true 
Martyr, though he ffiould loſe his life for the ortho- 
dox opinions. Is it not true, that if Alexander VI 
had pur to death a perfon, who had preached up moſt 
of the doctrines of the Proteſtants, but who was at the 
fame time an Antitrinitarian, the Miniſters would not 


conſider his death, or his declamations againſt Rome, 


or his zeal for the Reformation of the Church, an ho- 
nour to them? Why! Becauſe ſince he died guilty of 
an hereſy, which damns people, he can be etteemed 
only as a fon of hell, and a ſervant of the Devil, 
The like muſt be ſaid of thoſe, who died idolaters. 

Of ſo many authors, who aſſert, that Savonarola 
fuffered the puniſhment of the fire for the zeal, 
which had prompted him to preach againſt the Pope, 
there is not 3 one, who has thoroughly examined 
his trial. It is however of great importance to have 
read with attention all the acts of a. Martyr, before one 
determines that ſuch or ſuch a perſon died Martyrs of 
Jeſus Chrift. For if the Judges, who condemn an or- 
thodox perſon to death, declare in their fentence that 
they do not put him to death on account of his opi- 
nions, bur becauſe he had endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
them by fedirious methods, we cannot reckon this 
mam as a Martyr, unlefs we are well aſſured that he 
was falſely accuſed of ſedition. | 
fore to examine maturely, and without prejudice, all 
the pieces of the trial; and if we find by this exami- 
nation, that the orthodox man was clearly convi&t:d of 
Og animated the populace to deſtroy altars, and 
plunder Churches, and put his own hand to the work, 
we ought to acknowledge that the ſentence which cen- 


demnation of a Mariyr. A Miniſter, who ſhould re- 


It is neceſſary there - 


demned bim to death on that account, is not the con- 


95 


turn row (130) into France, and who ſhould be ſeized (135) I write 
and Ranged for having preached. ſecretly, would de- this in 1702, 


ſerve the title of a Martyr, though the Judges ſhould 
exprefs in their ſentence, that they condemned him be- 
cauſe he had ated contrary to the edicts of that Prince; 
bur ff chey ſhould ground their condemnation merely 
upon his having been convicted of having acted as a 
ipy, and plotted revolts in favour of the enemies of 
the State, we ought no longer to pretend him to be a 
Martyr. IF ſuppoſe, that the proofs were lawful and 
agreeable to the practice of criminal courts, with reſ- 
pect to the depoſitions of witneſſes or intercepted letters, 
or the confeſſion of the accuſed party kimielf, though 
it were even extorted by the rack: for this laſt proof 
is a Jawful one in ſeveral countries, and it is not judi- 
cially invalidated upon pretence that pain forces lome 


perfons of a delicate conſtitution te accuſe themſelves 


of what they had not done. It would not be enough 
to fay at random, that the Judges have ſuborned ſalſe 
witneffes, and forged fiftitious letters; it would be ne- 


upon probabilities. Every body knows, that the Jeſuits 
are reproached with having turned into Martyrs ſome 
of their brethren, who were puniſhed for crimes again 


the State. The Compilers of Martyrolcgies ought to 


have the delicacy of Julius Cæſar, who would not only 
have his wife virtuons, but alſo unſuſpected, Ty» Kai- 
Ex - YUV% 546 9 a CN BT xe NA eb. Cæ ſaris 
axorem etiam criminationis (and not criminu, as Xylan- 


der has tranſlated it.) (140). 


things to a moral demonſtration, for otherwiſe the in- 


ceflary to bring good proofs of this, without infilling 


If Judges are to be exa- (140) Plut. A- 
mined in caſe of a Martyrdom, we ought to carry Pb. page 206, 


A. See alſo in 


nocence of a Martyr will be a perpetual ſubject of diſ- _ PO 


pure, an equivocal virtue, and at leaſt ſuſpicious. 


pag. 712, & Su- 
etone, in Cæſ. 


I now aſk thoſe, who aſſert that Savonarola was cap. 74+ 


burnt only becauſe he had made himſelf odious tothe 
Court of Rome, Have you read the records of this trial? 
Hawe you found there, that he was charged with no other 
crime but having declaimed againſt the Pope, and de- 
Sbiſed the excommunications af Rome, and preached, that 

| | the 
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SAV 


refuſed to purchaſe it at that price. He wrote many books, in which we find a 


the Church wanted to be reformed ? In that caſe, I give 
up the queſtion to you. But as you cannot have read them 
without finding there, that among other ſhameful confeſſions 
drawn from him, he owned, that his prediftions had no 
other foundation but the con ſeguences which he had drawn 


from the Scripture, you cannot juſtify your ſelf 3 your ac- 


count is very unfaithful. 


(141) In the 
preceding re- 
mark, 


In effect, this confeſſion of Savonarola convicted him 
of an impoſture full of profanation and impiety, ſince 
for ſeveral years he had declared, that he received his 
knowledge of things to come from an immediate and 
prophetic inſpiration. This undoubtedly was the chief 
reaſon, which the Judges gave for condemning him 
to be burnt. The manner in which Mr. Du Pleſſis 
Mornai endeavours to reconcile theſe two things, 1s 
abſolutely inſignificant ; I have ſhewn the inſufficiency 
of it (141). T hoſe who would excuſe Savonarola on ac 
count of his good intentions, are not to be regarded ; 
for it is certain that Numa Pompilius and ſome other 
Legiſlators of antiquity propoſed an end of advantage 
to the public, when they made people believe, that a 
Deity dictated to them the ordinances which they e- 
ſtabliſhed. Can one upon this pretence acquit them of 
the infamy of having been impoſtors? But though one 
could excuſe them, we cannot excuſe Savonarola, A 
Chriſtian, a Frier, who profanes the name cf God ſo 
far as to publiſh his particular opinions as immediate 
revelations, is infinitely more criminal than the Gen- 
tiles, who did not ſhew reverence enough to the falſe 
Gods of Paganiſm. | 

If you anſwer me, that this was not the true reaſon 
of Savonarola's puniſhment ; that it was only the pre- 
tence ; I aſk you whether it is allowed to give as facts 
certain conjectures and interpretations, which are chari- 
table indeed with regard to the accuſed party, but 
malicious as to the judges? And after all, this does 
juſtify thoſe, whoſe relations he examines ; for they 
do not ſay the leaſt word about the motives, which 
the Judges alledged. They decide without exhibiting 
the tenor of the acts. Is not this acting raſhly and 


through paſſion ? 


1) Narrat ibid. 
Pereuſinus, verum 
& fincerum Pro- 
ceſſum Hieronymi, 
ab eodem Ceccene 

nequam, Lucretia 
de IMedicis, Len 
nis Pape N foro- 
ri, Jacobi Salvi- 


ati conjugi fuiſſe 


poſtea conceſſum, 
cvjus & ipſd lec- 
tione commota mi- 
tir exi nde & æ 
uu ior in Heerony · 
mum fuerit. 


(142) Spizelius, 
in Inf:lice Litera- 
to, pag» 662, 


This does not relate to thoſe, who acknowledge that 
the acts of the trial charge this Dominican with ſeve- 
ral great crimes, but pretend that fraud was made uſe 
of in drawing up thoſe acts, and that there appeared 
falſified copies of them. Mr. Spizelius informs us, 
that the celebrated Magliabechi communicated to him 
ſeveral remarks with relation to that falſification. Quia, 
quod inquiſitionis etiam ſeu examinis libellus & tommenta- 
rius duplex fabricatus fit ; fincerus unus, alter à Ceccone 
guodam Actuario falſatus & legitimo ſuppoſitus referente 
Timothes Peruſino, cap. 49. Vit. Hieron. (). Qui de 
iniguiſſim & ſceleratiſſima proceſſus Sawvonarolian adul- 
teratione haud ita pridem pluribus etiam per litteras me 
edacuit & clariſſima fraudis inpoſlureque {ab hoſtibus 
Hieronymi commifſe] indicia fecit ampliſſimus & fami- 
geratiſ/ſimus Bibliothecarius Florentinus, D. AxToX1us 
MacLiaBECivus (142). 1. e. Beſides a double ac- 
count of the trial or examination was drawn up; 
« one of them true, the other forged by one Cicco a 
« Notary, and ſubſtituted in the room of the true 
* one, according to Timotheus Peruſinus, cap. 49. of 
his life of Jerom Savonarola, And the famous Li- 
* brary-keeper of Florence Anthony Magliabechi 
gave me not long ago a fuller account in a letter 
of the wicked falſification of the trial of Savonaro- 
la, furniſhed me with the cleareſt proofs of this 
* fraud committed by the enemies of Jerom.” I will 
not doubt either of this, or in general of the paſſion, 
which influenced the minds of his Judges ; I would only 
obſerve to thoſe, who determine ſo confidently, that 
the ſole reaſon of Savonarola's death was his ſpeaking 
againſt the Pope, that Guicciardini, who is rather his 
Apologiſt than bis hiſtorian, owns, that the accuſed par- 
ty renounced his character of a Prophet. He was there- 
fore convicted of impoſture in the point of prophecy by 


his own confeſſion ; a ſhocking and abominable crime, 
upon which the Judges condemned him. Graviſſimum cri- 


(143) Gratis nus, 
de Cafibus Liior. 
Huſt, pag. 140. 


men viſum, quod ſe d Deo futurorum moneri, celeſtique 
julſu ea populo enunciare mentitus, plebis ftudia ac volun- 
tates falſa ſpecie religionis captafſet, aut divinum ſe va- 
tem ferens, impendio mendacio hominibus impoſuiſſet (14.3). 
i. e. It appeared a very heinous crime, that he hav- 


deal 


« ing falſely affirmed, that he was inſpired with 


e the knowledge of things to come by God, and com- 


« manded by heaven to publiſh them to the people, 
had gained their favour and intereſt by an hypocri- 
« tical ſhew of Religion, and by pretending himſelf 
to be a divine Prophet, had greatly impoſed on men 
« by this lie.“ Is ſuch a martyr to be boaſted of? 
The different couries, which his followers took to juſ- 


tify him in that point (144), ſhew too plainly, that (144) See above 
they did not doubt but that the acts of the trial were the remark [X]. 


faithful with reſpe& to Savonarola's confeſſion. And 


we ought carefully to confider, that if his accuſers are 
ſuſpected of calumny, his apologiſts are ſuſpected either of 


infatuation or being led by the intereſt of their 
order. They were either his Diſciples, or Monks 
of his order, who have undertaken to juſtify him. 
There is nothing, which a man had not rather do, than 
own that he had been a dupe to an hypocrite ; and 
when once he has ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, 
that a certain Devotee is a Prophet, he will ſcarce ever 
give up the point, but will rather cry out againſt the 
Judges, who condemn him, than confeſs his own weak- 
neſs. We onght not to conſult in this cafe, either the 
Franciſcans, who were enemies to Savonarola, or the 
Dominicans his brethren. We muſt look out for the 
teſtimony of thoſe, who have no intereſt in the diſputes 
between thoſe two orders. Pierius Valerianus and 
Juſtus Lipſius (145), who are in that caſe, are by no 
means favourable to our Dominican, One of them 
declares expreſsly, that he was burnt on account of the 


impoſture and impiety, of which he was convicted. 
Sawonarola Divi Dominici ſacris initiatus non modo litera · 


tus, ſed magna apud literatos omnes audtoritatis, Chriſti- 
anæ diſcipline concionator egregius, admirabilis omnind 
daring, niſi pravo eam ingenio contaminaſſet, poſtguam 
facundia fretus ſua Florentinum populum ed compulerat, 
ut ab Alexandro Pontifice Maximo, atque adeò ab Eccle- 
fie Romane inſlitutis difſentiret, majoremque ſibi adro- 
garet auctoritatem, quam ab ipſo rerum opifice per manus 
traditam adſecutus eſſet Petri ſucceſſor Rom. Pontifex ; 


de doctrina ſua, degut Dei familiaritate, que ſe ad col- 


loguium uſque dignatum palam profitebatur, fidem quo 
pertinacius tueri perſeverat, mendacitatis & impoſiure 
demum conwictus, impietatiſque damnatus, in urbis, quam 
deceperat, medio cum aſſeclis aliquot concrematus eft (146). 
1. e. Savonarola the Dominican was not only a man 
of learning, but likewiſe of great authority among 
the learned men, an excellent Preacher, and taught 
* admirable doctrine, if he had not corrupted it, by 
an evil diſpoſition ; after he had by the ſtrength of 
eloquence engaged the people of Florence to ſeparate 


*© from Pope Alexander and the Church of Rome, 


and had uſurped greater authority, than the Pope 


the ſucceſſor of St. Peter had by ſucceſſion from God 


„ himſelf ; and perſiſted in aſſerting with very great 
„ confidence the truth of his doctrine, and his familiar 


„ acceſs to God, who, he affirmed, had admitted him 
«© even to a conſerence with him; he was at laſt con- 


& victed of lying and impoſture, and condemned ſor 
«« impiety, and burnt with ſome of his adherents in 
«* the midſt of that city, which he bad deceived.” An- 


thony Maria Gratiani. has paſſed almoſt the very ſame ( 14 


judgment (147). 


J cannot tell whether the Judges knew of che letters, uſt. pag. 141, 


which Savonarola wrote to Charles VIII, to exhort 


him to return to Italy, and reform the Church by the (148) See in the 


ſword (148). This would have been a ſufficient rea- remark [O] the 
words of Philip 


ſon tor condemning him for a crime againſt the State; 
for it is an act of rebellion to ſend for foreign armies. 
This is not the method, by which the heads of a fac- 
tion can innocently endeavour to gain the ſuperiority 
to their party. It was on the other hand a ſtrange 
and almoſt mad ſcheme to attempt to employ the ſword 
of the King of France in the reformation of the 
Church. Would he have had the King make uſe of 
dragooning ? or only that he ſhould oblige by the ter- 
ror of his arms the Court of Rome to call a Council ? 
But what liberty would there be in an Aſſembly, which 
ſhould be called together by a Conqueror ? Could a 
perſon venture to give a different judgment from what 
he liked? | 
To ſay ſomething concerning the opinion of our 
Monk with reſpect to excommunication, I ſhall ob- 
"4 | ſerve, 


great 


empli Politic. libs 


(146) Pier, Va- 


Inſelicitate, lib. 
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deal of unction and piety NI. I ſay ſomething of a letter, which he wrote to the Pope, 


ſerve, that the Proteſtants are miſtaken perhaps, when 

they conſider him as orthodox in that point. I deſire 

you to remark, that having been excommunicated by 

Pope Alexander VI, he diſcontinued his preaching ; 

but when he ſaw, that his filence leſſened his credit, and 

put a ſtop to his deſigns, he returned to his preaching, and 

(149) Extraed continued it till the Magiſtrates forbad him (149). 
12 3 This unequal conduct does not become a Prophet, or 
Ea. 2 a new Apoſtle; the ſame reaſon, which hindered him 
words in the re- from ſubmitting to the Pope's orders, ſhould have hin- 
mark [G]- 
for if the intereſts of the great work, for which he 
thought he had received an extraordinary commiſſion, 
required that notwithſtanding the Pope's orders he 
ſhould Rill exerciſe the office of a Preacher, ſince it 
(150) Cui man- as more roper to obey God than man (150), they 
23 required alſo, that he ſhould exerciſe it notwithſtanding 
> clades opar- the prohibition of the ſecular arm. It is ſomewhat 
tere magis quam. probable, that he would have urged the ſame reaſons 
bominibus. Bur- againſt a Council as againſt Alexander VI, in 


chardus, i Dia- caſe the Council had treated him in the ſame manner 
as the Pope did. He would then have believed, that 


rio, page 46. 


no tribunal upon earth could enjoin him ſilence; and 
Who knows whether he did not believe, that as a Pro- 
phet he ouglit to hold immediately of God, and enjoy 
a right of committimus to bring all his cauſes directly 
before the Court of Heaven? The diicipline of Pro- 
teſtants does not allow of ſuch notions; it eſtabliſhes 
tribunals, which forbid the pulpit, ſuſpend, and excom- 
municate ; it requires ſubmiſſion to their authority, and 
treats as contumacious and ſchiſmatical perſons thoſe, 


who threw off this yoke under pretence that they have 


(151) Witne® been unjuſtly condemned (1 go - 5 
what bene, But what ſhall ſhe ſay of the ſubmiſſion, which Sa- 
Hon 1 7 vonarola promiſed in his Letter to the Pope dated Sept. 
be agen has iran > He juſtifies hi Il as h ith 
the Miniſter, 29. 1497 ? He juſtifies himſelf as we e can Wi 

who publiſhed a- reſpect to every thing; that had been told the Pope 
mong divers concerning him; he alledges ſtrong reaſons why 


-A _ he had not gone to Rome, when the Pope had ſent 


Gy fi Eecle. for him. He treats thoſe as Calumniators, who ſtyled 


faſrique & The- this diſobedience ; he declares, that he is ready to re- 
ologique erg en- tract every thing that he had done or written, which 
ee the Pope ould think worthy of cenſure. And he 
faſtiques, Suſ- concludes with ſubmitting his perſon, his writings, and 
Penſions, Interdic- his words, to the authority of the Church and that of the 
ejons ou Excom- Pope, Dignetur Sanditas vefira mihi fignificare quid 
munications, Cc. ex omnibus gaz ſcripſi wel dixi fit revocandum, & ego 

id libentiſſime faciam ; nam & bac vice & ſemper, ficut 

ſepius dixi, ac etiam ſcripſi, meipſam S omnia mea didta 


(7 ;2) Savonar. & ſeripta ſubjicio correfioni S. R. E.& S.V. cui ſemper 


Epiſt. ad Alex- ; f eos ejuſdem pedibus proſtratus plari- 
andrum V, in meipſum Hanne ks Juſe A P 1 7 


the Preuves ſur num commendo (152). If he had pretended as a Pro- 
Þ Hiſtoire de Co- phet to an exemption from all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
mines, pag. 346. and if he had been ſuch a man, as the Proteſtants cry 
: him up to have been, what I have Juſt cited, would be 
Arsoer of the language of a great hypocrite. _ 

Savonarola's Fa- Let us obſerve, that if this Dominican was not an 
aten, impoſtor, he muſt have been an extravagant fanatic, 


I prove it thus. He foretold among other things the 


approaching converſion of the Mahometans, and he 

ſhewed himſelf ſo thoroughly pur ſuaded of the certain- 

ty of that prophecy, that he declared that who- 

(153) See the re- ever ſhould enter into the fire in ſupport of it, would 
mark [G], come out of it unhurt (153). If he ſpoke ſincerely, 
| his perſuaſion was carried as high as poſſible. Now 

as the falſity of the prediction ſhews clearly, that he 

was not inſpired, we ought to conclude, that his fana- 

ticiſm was carried to the utmolt height. Beſides every 

body cannot but know, that the virtue of a fanatic, 

(154) For in- his zeal, his macerations, are not equivocal. It is 
itance Mr Grut- generally a virtue ariſing from vapours, an irregularity 
ler ProtefTor of of the organs, a diſorder of ſome fibres of the brain. 
Divinity at De- I am willing to think, that thoſe, who have ſo much 
- gps cried up the Martyrdom of Savonarola did not know 
on on the pailage the facts, which I have mentioned in this remark, 
of Comiaes, nor made the reflections, which they naturally ſuggeſt. 
which he cites I gught to do this juſtice to Voetius, that though he 


according to a . . a 
GIG trandston 0 diſputed the ground very reſolutely in favour of this 


of Sleidan. See his Dominican, yet he obſerves, that he had ſomewhat of 


Syſtema Theao- the Vertigo. He does not repreſent him as a Prophet of 
g & Prepbeticæ, the new law, as the others do (154). Ego, ut viri i/lius 


cap. 24. Page» 4 30, ＋ ; bi I in ſcriptis ejus 
447% adit; heat ſanditas & zZelus communiter deſcribitur. & * pris eus, 


1702, pra ſertim pradticis elucet, partim politicis conjecturis, ( ut 


Vol. IX, 


dered him from ſubmitting to thoſe of the Magiſtrates; - 


wherein 


erat per ſpicaciſſimus politicus ), partim ferventiſſimo ſtudio 

& forti imaginationi talium rerum, quas predicebat, & 

inde ortæ phantaſflice infirmitati ac vertigini prædictio- | 
nes illas tribuerem (155). i. e. As the ſanctity and (155) Vortius, 
% zeal of this man are commonly deſcribed, and ap- B. Teal. 
„ pear in his writings, eſpecially his practical nn 
ones, I am inclined to aſcribe his predictions 

*« partly to his political conjectures (for he was a very 

** ſagacious Politician), and partly to his fervent ſtudy 

and ſtrong imagination of ſuch things, which he 

* foretold, and to a diſordered fancy and vertigo ari- 

* ſing from thence.” When he ſays, that the Pro- 

teſtants alledged this man to their adverſaries only as a 

domeſtic witneſs, and by way of argument ad hominem, 


he ſhews what they all ought to have done, but not 


what they all did. Nec obſcure perſtringit noſtros (Nau- 
dæus) gui propter communionem ſeil. bæreſtos virum illum 
laudaverint. Sed duo illi repons: quorum primum ft in 
illo quinque admiranda prædicari, eruditionem : eloquen- 
tiam ; ſanctitatem & zelum ; fludium orthodoxice & ge- 
formationis ecclefice : prophetias & hine tantam ejus &ſdi- 
mationem apud optimum quemque in orbe Papali 3 nil ergo 
mirum, fi noſtri ad hominem ( uti ajunt ) hunc domeſlicam = 
tefiem adver ſariis ſuis oppoſuerint ; quidquid ipſi de es fen- 
ſerint. Alterum eft &c (156) .i. e. Nor does Nauds (156) Idem, ibid. 
**, obſcurely cenſure thoſe of the Proteſtant Religion, bag: 1069. 
** who on account of his being a partaker with them 
in hereſy, have extolled him. But I reply to him 
two things; the firſt of which is, that five wonder- 
ful qualities are highly commended in him, learn- 
ing, eloquence, ſanctity, zeal, and a concern for 
Orthodoxy and the refomation of the Church. the 
ſpirit of prophecy, on account of which he was ſo 
greatly eſteemed by all the beſt men in the Church 
of Rome. It is no wonder therefore, if Proteflants 
by way of argument ad hominem oppoſe this man 
to our adverſaries as a domeſtic witneſs, whatever 
they might think of him. The other is &c.“ It is 
certain, that Savonarola knew not only the corruption of 
the Church, but alſo ſhewed a ſtrong deſire to reform 
it. If he had only known it, he would have been in the 
ſame caſe with other people; for the Prieſts themſelves, 
who were moſt {un}: in debauchery, knew very well 
that an Eccleſiaſtic, who kept a concubine, and was 
guilty of dimony, &c. lived diſorderly ; but they did 
not with that theſe abuſes might be reformed. There 
are few people now even at Rome, who do not think, 
that the intrigues made ute of in the election of Popes 
are an evil; and how many good Papiſts are there, 
who wiſh to have an end put to this diſorder and 
ſeveral others? What was therefore particular in Savo- 
narola is, that he ventured to ſay, that this corrup- 
tion ought to be removed; and upon this ſoot the 
Proteſtants might place him in general among the wit- 
neſſes of truth. I do not think, that the neceſſary 
diſcretion has been always employed in compiling of 
theſe witneſſes. Let this be ſaid by the by. If Fer- 
rante Palzvicino, who was hanged on account of his 
writings againſt the Pope, if the authors of the Syn- 
dicat of Alexander VII, and the writer of the hiltory 
of Donna Olympia, had lived in the XIII or XIV 
Century, Flacius Illyricus might have inſerted them in 
his catalogue: and yet there were none more unworthy _ 
of that place than juch authors. | 
Obſerve that there are ſome Proteſtants, who aſſert 
that Savonarola was an Impoſtor. Read the Theſis 
Artes tyrannicas Hieronymi Savanorole repre ſentans, 
which was maintained at Jena in 1690 under the pre- 
ſidency of Mr Buddeus. | 
NJ He wrote many books, in which we find a great 
deal of Unction and Piety.) This is the judgment of 
Mr. du Pin: He wrote, ſays he (157), a prodigious (157) Du Pin, 
number of moral, ſpiritual, and aſcetic books. They are Bibliacb. tom. 
full of unction and maxim of piety; he ſpeali in them — 
freely againſt vices, and teaches the moſt pure and refined 
morality (158). Mr. du Pin has given a catalogue of (158) Ibid. pag. 
the writings of this Frier; we find one likewiſe in 116. 
the appendix to Dr. Cave, with a particular account 
of the editions (159). Some of them have been in- (159) Wharton, 
ſerted in the Index Librorum prohibitorum & expurgan- Ahfend: ad Hiſt. 
Literariam Gul. 
dorum, and there aroſe a great conteſt under Pope {.. 16 
Paul IV, whether they ſhould not be all in it; but by & e 12 
the great vigilance of the Dominicans it was carried 
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(160) See Whar- 
ton, ibid. p. 163. 


(161) Brother of 


Pope Urban 
VIII, and Who 
had been a Capu- 
chin. Pierre de 
S. Romuald, 
Journal Chrond!. 
tom. 2. page m. 
289. 

(162) Ibid. Sce 


allo the Preuves 


fur Philippe de 


Comines, pag. m. 


346. 


(163) Wharton, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
164 

(164) Verheiden, 
in 1cont6, p. 15 


(165) Bullart, 
Academie des 


Sciences, tom. 2. 


bag: 6. 


(156) Flor. de 
Remond, Hiſt. 


de I Hereſie, live examines among other accuſations that <vhich æuas urged 


1, Chap. 5. num. 
4+ Page m. 30. 


(167) Naude, 


Apologie des 
grands Hemmet, 


chap. 3» pag- m. 
52. 


(168) Machiav. 


Diſcorſi ſopra Ito 
Livio, lib, 1. cap. 
II. Page m- 32 


(169) In the re- 


mark [M}, cita- 
tion (445). 


+ 


JV A. V 


wherein he examines among other accuſations that which was urged againſt him of hav- 


ing boaſted that he converſed with God [O]. 
with Devils, and made himſelf formidable to thoſe Princes of darkneſs P]. 


| Bis 


in the negative, and it was ſaid that they would ſtand 
to what had been already decreed againſt ſome of them, 
which ſhould not likewiſe be branded as heretical or er- 
roneous ; the penalty of ſuſpenſion only was fixed upon 
theſe (160). Of ſo many works, which were written by 
Savonarola, there was none more generally approved 
than that entitled, Triumphus Crucis, ſeu de Fidei Chri- 
ftiane weritate. Cardinal Onophrio (161), who died 
at Rome in 1646, ordered by a Codicil that it ſhould 
be reprinted in a good manner . . . . with the para- 
phraſe of the ſame author upon the Miſerere, and left 
Ave hundred crowns for that purpoſe (162). Let us re- 
mark, that Savonarola's book againſt judicial Aftrolo- 
gy was printed in Italian at Florence in 1495, and 
that it was tranſlated into Latin, and illuſtrated with 
notes by Thomas Boninſignius. This tranſlation was 
printed at Florence in 1581 in 8vo (163). The ſame 
book was tranſlated into German by Thomas Eraſtus 
(164). It is faid, that Savonarola excited John Picus 
to write againſt judicial Aſtrology (165). The reaſon, 
which is aſſigned for his hatred of Aſtrologers, ſeems to 
me chimerical : however I ſhall relate it; it will ſerve 
to ſhew the credulity of Florimond de Remond. The 
« exceflive pride of Savonarola, who ſtyled himſelf a 
Prophet, was immediately diſcovered by the Aſtro- 
© Jogers themſelves ; for there being a conjunction of 
Venus and Saturn, and the moon being in the me- 
«© ridian in her hemiſphere on the 21ſt of September 
„ 1452, at 5 hours 44 minutes in the afternoon, the 
pride and arrogance of this Frier was immediately 
«« judged of by the Aſtrologers. For this reaſon he 
„was fo fierce an enemy to Aſtrology, having en- 
gaged Picus of Mirandola to take up arms againſt 

it (166). | 

[O] I fay ſomething of a letter 


A 


«ce 


cc 


. . tuherein he 


againſt him of having boaſted, that he converſed with 
God.] There is no doubt, but it was faid, that he en- 
joyed that excellent privilege; but this is not a proof 
that he owned it formally himſelf. Thoſe who are 
infatuated by a Devotee aſcribe to him many more 
things, than he aſſumes to himſelf. "T'hey immediate- 
ly paſs beyond all bounds by their amplifications. If 
he owns, that God has been ſo gracious to reveal to 
him ſome event, and that he partakes of immediate 
illuminations, they undertake to determine the man- 
ner, and aſſert at laſt, that God converſes with him as 
he did with Moſes, However that be the common 
opinion was, that he ſaid himſelf, that he converſed 
with God. Here follows a great witneſs of this opi- 
nion, The people of Florence do not avant ſenſe ; and 
yet Frier Ferom Savonarola made them believe, that ht 
conver ſed with God. 'T'hus Gabriel Naude (167) cites 
the teſtimony of Machiavel. I ſhall give it more at 
large, in order that the reader may ee the tenderneſs 
of the author, and the occaſion of his diſcourſe. He 
had juſt ſaid, that though it be more eaſy to perſuade 
ignorant people into an innovation, it is not impoſſi- 
ble to perſuade. perſons of ſenſe into it. After this he 
mentions the example of Frier Jerom. A popolo di 
Firenze non pare eſſere ne ignorante ne roz20, nondimens 
da Fratre Girolamo Savonarola fu per ſua ſu che parlava 
con Dio. Io nom voglio giudicare Segli era vero o nò, fer- 
che d'un tanto huomo ſe ne debbe parlare can riverenza. 
Ma io dico bene che inſiniti lo credevano, ſenza bawere 
viſto coſa neſſuna firaordinaria, da farts loro credere ; 


perche la vita ſua, la dottrina, il ſoggetto cbe preſe, 


erans ſufficieni a fargli preflare fede (168). i. e. 
The people of Florence do not appear to be igno- 
* rant or fooliſh ; and yet they were perſuaded by 

Frier jerom, that he converſed with God. I will 
not determine whether this was true or not, ſince 
we ought to ſpeak of ſuch a man with reverence. 
But I affirm, that vaſt numbers believed it, without 
having ſeen any thing extraordinary to induce them 
to it, becauſe his life, his doctrine, the ſubject which 

he took, were ſufficient to gain him credit.” We 
have ſeen above (169) the teſtimony of Pierius Vale- 
rianus, and we might cite many others; but what 
occaſion is there for ſuch compilations ? Do we want 
other proofs than the letter, which Savonarola wrote 

I 


He was engaged in ſeveral great conflicts 
I ought 
not 
to Pope Alexander VI, to juſtify himſelf from the ac- 
cuſations contained in a brief of that Pope? The 
fourth of theſe accuſations is, that he declared, that 
he converſed with God (170). He anſwers, that he 
never ſaid ſo in expreſs terms; but that though he had 
uſed that expreſſion, he would not have deſerved 


who ſay that they converſe with God. He adds, that 


ſach a law would be abſurd' and impious, fince no body / 


could impoſe ſuch a law on God, who can converſe 
with whom he pleaſes. DPuarto dicitur & cum deo lo- 
qui : hoc etiam nunquam expreſie dixi, nec unquam utor 
tali modo loquendi, ut leſtis eſtis eft univerſus populus Flo- 
rentinus : quad etiam ſi dixiſſem nullam propter hoc in- 
currerem nam; non enim invenitur in aliguo loco ſerip- 
tum, nec in toto corpore Furis Canonici nec Ciwvilis nec 
in aliguo authentico libro, quod qui dixit ſe cum Deo lo- 


: : 1 0 
qui funtatur: fultum eliam efſet Sf impium facere talem 


legem, cum nullus poſſit imponere legem Deo; poteſt enim 
ipſe logui cum quibus wult, & eis præcipere ut dicant, Hæc 
dixit Dominus mens, ficut Prophetæ faciebant (171). 
The anſwers, which he gave to the greateſt part of 
the other accuſations, are almoſt upon the ſame foun- 
dation. He denies (172) for inſtance, that he had 
boatted that he was a Prophet; but he aſſerts that if 
he had boaſted of it, he would not have been puniſhable. 
He does not own (173), that he had, ſaid abſolutely and 
in order to equal himſelf with God, I am a Liar 
Feſus Chrift is fo. He confines himſelf to particular 
caſes, in which he pretends that he might ſpeak thus. 
He employs the like diſtinction, when he undertakes 
to juſtify himſelf for having ſaid (174), that thoſe 
who did not believe his predictions were not in the 
way of ſalvation. I meant this, ſays he, only of 
thoſe, who through a ſpirit of obſtinacy oppoſed me. 
He was not ill verſed in the art of the Sophiſts; that 
art, which is ſo neceſſary to thoſe who undertake to 


. foretel things (75). 


[P] He was engaged in ſeveral great conflicts with 
Devils, and made himſelf formidable to thoſe Princes of 
Darkneſs.) Naude places him“ in the rank 


monum contra ſe pugnantium portenta figunt, ut apud 
imperitos & vulgi homines miraculum ſui faciant, 
i. e. who forge ſtrange ſtories of Devils fighting 
againſt them, that they may raiſe an admiration of 


of the book, which he wrote upon his prophecies, 
contains nothing but the conferences which he had 
with the Devil, whom he imagined to be an Her- 
mite (176).” 


* 
* 


(170) Quarto di- 
citur & cum des 
logui. Savon. 


Epiſl. ad Alex- 


- Puniſhment, fince no law ſubjects to puniſhment thoſe andrun LI. It is 


in the Preuves 
ur les Memoires 
de Phil, de Coe 
Mines, pag. m. 
336, & ſeg. 
Burchard in his 
Diarium ſays, In 
frædicationibus 
ſuis public dice- 
bat Salvatorem 
noftrum ſæpe fibi 
Lui. i. e. In 
his ſermons he 
© publickly de- 
clared, that 
our Saviour 
often ſpoke to 
him,” 


cc 
«c 


(171) Savonar. 
ibid. 


(172) Ibid. pag. 
340. | 


339. 


(174) Ibids] 


(175) See the re- 
mark [XJ of the 


article DEJO- 


TARUS, 0 


of thoſe Friers, of whom St. Jerom ſpeaks, qui dæ- 


themſelves among the ignorant and vulgar; ſince half 


John Francis Picus aſſures us, that (176) Naudé, 267 


the Devils, who tormented the bodies of thoſe, who pra, pag. 451. 


were poſſeſſed, or infeſted the Convent of the Domini- 
cans, were extremely afraid of the fight of Savonarola; 


and that out of reſentment and rage they always pro- 


nounced his name with ſome alteration or the omiſſion 
of ſome letters. They frequently threatned him, and 


7 


4 


retired immediately for fear of the words, which he 


pronounced againſt them. He expelled them the cells 


of the Convent, among other means, by ſprinkling of 
holy water accompanied with ſinging of Pſalms. This. 


made them deſiſt from tormenting the other Monks, 
and they redoubled their efforts againſt him alone. He 
was ſometimes obliged to ſtop, when he was walking 
the rounds in the Convent, in order to ſecure the 
Friers from their inſults; for they had condenſed the 
air ſo, that he could not go any farther, I ſhall cite 
the words of my author, which are more emphatical 
than the idea, which I give of them. Dæmones gui 
obſeſſa corpora vexabant, vel ad hominum terriculamenta 


per des ſancti Marci flrepebant, mirum in modum ab 


aſpefin Hieronymi formidabant, necunquam ejus ſincere 
nomen pra rabie exprimebant, ſed aut literas inwvertentts, 


aut nomen decurtantes, aut in aliud ludicrum transforma- 


bant (177) . . - .. Minabantur illi perſepe, ſed illicd 
evaneſcebant, ſandiſſima que in eos effunderet verba 
ſubweriti, Fo tempore quo Ethruria ſodales fratres à 
Ceſalpinis ſecreverat, dæmonum numerofa cohors, bono 
quod inde ſequi conjettabatur infefta, captum præpedire 
opus molita eft: proinde Q canobii babitatores univerſes 
molelitis impetere, & terroribus quatere, quarum * 

fibus, 


” 


(177) Jo. Francs 
Picus, in Vita 
Savona olæ, pag · 
123. 


bz 


nc: 


| 8 ; 4 \ 


not to forget, that one of the things which made him odious was his affection for the 
(e) See in the re- King of France (o). There is reaſon to think that he attached himſelf to that Prince, 
mark Lil the | becauſe having undertaken to propheſy great revolutions, he turned his eyes on all ſides, 


words of 


Ferron, in order to ſeek out the Cyrus, whom God deſigned for that great work (5), and that he (#) Ses Naucte- 


found none ſo proper for it as Charles VIII. 


of God, and devoted all his ſervices to him. This is common with falſe Prophets, and 89. 


From that time he declared him the choſen 5. 50 
art 2. pag · Ms 


we have inſtances of it later than that of Drabicius. I do not know whether Savonarola 


had obſerved a maxim which Machtavel, 


has publiſhed fince, citing him as an ex- 


ample [ 2]. This maxim, is that thoſe Prophets, who are not ſupported, by the ſecular 
arm, nor any weapons but their own tongue, and the prepoſſeſſion of the people, /014 
majeſtate armati, are expoſed to dreadful alterations of fortune. I ſhall make a remark 
upon the different ways, in which his name has been written [R]. ON 


tibus, tum orationibus, tum adjurationibus continuis Hiero- 
nymus ob ſfiſtebat, & noctu etiam ſandtæ aquæ aſperſione per 


Monafterium pſallins eos à cellis & ædibus abigebat. 


Sed poſtquam juvari diſcipulss Hieronymi precibus magis 
quam lædi ſuis infeflationibus ac umbratilibus bellis ani- 
madwertere demonts, ceſſandum ſibi duxerunt: plus. la- 
men in Hieronymum conani mum, quo poterant impetu mol. 
lientet, cui & mofis intempeſtæ filentio conſuetum dum 
iter arriperet, & cellas omnes pjalmis & aque ſire 
guttis ſeu propugnaculis armaret, fic denſarunt aerem 


( mihi' poſtea ipſe retulit) ulterius ut fibi facultas om- 


nino per cenobium incedendi præcluſa videretur ; hiſque 
ſunt illi werbis interminati. uot tibi malorum acer- 
was & queris; Nes in te namque tot & tanta conci- 


tabimus, ut ſuftinere non waleas. Ad que lætus ille 


reſpondit, quecumque vellent pararent & exererent, ho- 
rum nihil ſe formidare, quid adjutorium ejus in nomine 
Domini qui fecit cœlum & terram (178). This paſſage 
is in the chapter, wherein the author gives an account of 
the extaſies of Savonarola, and the appearance of the 
Holy Ghoſt, who under the form of a dove put his 
bill to his ear. Silvefler ejus vitæ comes & Martyrii 
con ſors, roganti mibi de Hieronymi ſanctitate, atque ob - 
ferranti ut occulti quippiam in rerum ejus confirmationem 
(ſciebam enim eum multorum ſecretorum conſcium ) affir- 
mavit, columbe ſpeciem, que ſancti Spiritus preſen- 
tiam gratiamque indicaret, ſemel atque iterum ſe vi- 
difſe Hieronymi humero inſidentem, argenteis aureiſque co- 
ruſcantem pennis redimitam, & roſiro in aurem ipfius por- 


(778) Idem, ibid. 
Page 124. 


* his companion during his life, and his companion in 


« Martyrdom, being aſked by me concerning the 


« ſanQtity of Jerom, and intreated that he would furniſh 
«© me with ſome ſecret evidence in confirmation of it, 
&* (for I knew that he was privy to many of his ſecrets) 
e he affirmed, that he had twice ſeen the form of a 
% dove, which ſhewed the preſence and favour of 
<« the Holy Ghoſt, fitting upon the ſhoulder of Jerom, 
« glittering with feathers of filver and gold, and 
* whiſpering to him by putting his bill into his 
. Eur. | | 
Some perſons perhaps will not read this remark 
without recollecting a certain paſſage in the diſputes 
between Mr. Claude and the Gentlemen of Port- 
Royal; and will imagine perhaps, that thoſe Gentle- 
men were raſh in challenging him to produce proots, 
that in the time of Luther the Monks made a 40 
nioiſe of their exploits againſt the Devils. This leads 
me to ſay, that the example of Savonarola would 
have been of no ſervice to Mr. Claude. It is known, 
that all the controverſial writers of the Church of 
Rome objected, as a very ſtrong argument, the diſ- 
pute, which Luther tells us he had with the Devil con- 
cerning the Maſs. Mr. Claude being to anſwer this 
objection, obſerves among other things, that Luther, 
agreeably to the ſiyle of the Monks of that time, who 
were accuſtomed, by a figure of Rhetoric, to fill their 
books with their exploits againſt the Devil, relates, 
that being once awakened in the darkneſs of the night, the 


Devil began to charge him with having made God's peo- 


ple commit idolatry, and having committed idolatry him- 
felf during the ſpace of fifteen years, in which he had ſaid 
ito) Chute, Private Maſſes (180). 
97805 Lb Re- The reply, which was made to this paſſage, was re- 


1 pag» duced to three queſtions, the laſt of which I omit. 
136. 


(70) Ibid. page 2.9 inſuſurrantem (179). 1. e. Silvelter, who was 


: / SAWICKE 
The firſt is, „ whether a perſon of ſenſe can be- 
* lieve this account of Luther to be a Rhetorical Fi- 
*« gure. The ſecond is whether this figure be uſual . 
among the Monks (181).” What has been ſaid (131) Addition 
upon the firſt queſtion would be uſeleſs; I ſhall ger Le- 
Kn | e git mes contre les 
mention only the explication of the ſecond. Catwiniſtes, pag. 
The ſecond queſtion (+) may be determined with 364. edit. Bruſ- | 
as little difficulty ; for it conſiſts in a fa&, the proof ſels 1683. 
* of which belongs to Mr. Claude, and he ought to MEN ebe eee 
paſs for a calumniator, except be juſtify himſelf by ere eee 
producing inſtances of that kind. He ſays, that in Luther's time 
the Monks of that time were accuſto med, by a figure were accuſtomed 
of Rhetoric, to fill books with their exploits againſt to fill books with 
« the Devil, We own, that we know of no inftances bee 
of theſe hgures. There are ſome Monks, who men- * * 9 8 
tion apparitions of Devils: but they mention them Rhetoric like the 
as true, and with a deſign to have them believed. account which 
If theſe apparitions are well grounded, they were yn gives of 
“in the right to relate them, and the holy Fathers a2 er we 
„ have done it before them. If they believed them which accounc” 
too haſtily, they ought to be blamed for their credu- Mr. Claude 
„ lity. If they have mentioned them without be- Would have con- 
« lieving them, they ought to be charged with fraud "red 25a figure 
8 : £ | 3 of Rhetoric, 
and impoſture. But Mr. Claude cannot prove that (182) Ibid. pag. 
any one has related ſuch hiſtories as that mentioned 372, 394. 
by Luther, and with as particular circumſtances, (183 Machiavel, 
as he has done, with a view only to make them '? 5 n of 
** paſs for figures of Rhetoric. We expect therefore ha, _ 
* {till Mr. Claude's ecclairciſſement upon this point; () Whoever 
Hand if he does not give it, he cannot eſcape being hall read the 
condemned by wiſe men for a diſhonourable malig- Bible with a true 
« nity (182).” ";,. nen 
: 6 us | 4s A : „ Machiavel, (in 
It is plain, that Savonarola's exploits againſt Devils th X 
Br e 3oth chapter 
could not be urged as a proof of what Mr. Claude had of the 3d book of 
aſſerted ; for thoſe things were not mentioned by way his Diſcourſes,) 
of Rhetorical figure. | will ſee, that 


[2] A maxim, which Machiave) has publiſhed 45 * _ 
fence, citing him as an example.) I ſhall quote this Laws inviolable, 
according to the French tranſlation of Amelot, and was cbliged to 
with his notes. (183) It is neceſſary for the right Put to death an 
«© underſtanding this point to fee, whether theſe legiſla- yon ON 
tors are independent of others, or not; that is to poſed hit * 
6“ fay, whether in order to the carrying on a deſign, out of envy. Mo- 
they muſt make uſe of entreaties, and in that caſe {es baving aſſem- 
“ they always fail; or whether they can make them- o_ eee 
& ſeves obeyed by force, and in that caſe they ſcarce e, Tus for 
ever fail of ſucceſs. Hence it comes to pals, that rhe Lord God o 
all the Princes whom I have named, have conquered 1/rae!, put every 


cc 


when they had arms in their hands, and periſhed 5 #'s ſeord by 


« when diſarmed. For beſides the reaſons abovemention- 5 r and go 
and out from 


<< ed the minds of the people are changeable. It isealy ge mw pare 

* to perſuade them to a thing, but difficult to keep them ut rhe 

ein that perſuaſion. It is neceſſary therefore to eltabliſh , and {a 

« matters ſo well, that when they ceaſe to believe, %, 

« they may be obliged by force to believe. Mo- „ ren 

« ſes (f), Cyrus, 'Theſeus and Romulus could ne- an, and every 

% ver have made their laws obſerved long, if they had man hi neigbbour, 

« not been armed; as it happened in our time to Je- , be children 

40 1 3.3. al : of Levi did ar- 
rom Savonarola the Dominican, who was deſtroyed, ” 7, 78. 

« for want of having power to oblige thoſe, who had — ; 

e believed his words, to perſiſt in their belief, and to and rhere fell of 

« force unbelievers to believe them (). tbe people that 
[R] 1 Hall make a remark upon the different <ways, 2 unt three 

; 3 ; 0 n thouſand men. 

in which his na me has been written.) The true one is pool xxxii. 27 

Savmarola ; but the French are allowed to change the 28. ; 


termination 


(t) Machiavel ſays, that he had perſuaded the people of Florence, that he converſed with God ' Dijc. lib. 1, cap. 11.) Naude 
. ye, that thoſe of Savonarola's party were called at Florence, Piagnoni, that is to fay, the Weepers or Hypocrites 3 and their 
enemies, Arrabiati, i, e. the mad or undiſeiſ lined. (Hi. Flor, lib. 2. 


100 
wonarole, as almoſt all of them do. 


(284) Profopographie, tom. 3. pag. 2330. 
tere d Iniquite, Saumur edit. in fol. and Geneva edit. in & vo. 
(188; Hiſt. de Herefie, lib. 2, cap. 1. pag. m. 121» 


(135) In the ad tome of his Hiſtory of the Church, fol. 304. 


(189) In a Theſis maintained at Jena in 1660, 
remark [B] of the article EPHORUS, See alſo the article MONTMAUR, in the beginning of the text in the margin. 


SCA EE . 


termination a little by ſaying Saworarele, They ought 

to be ſatisfied with this alteration, and not to ſay Sa- 
| Some have carried 
this liberty ſtill further, for Du Verdier Vau Pri- 
vas (184) writes it Savonarole ; Prateolus (185) Seva- 


»arola; Du Pleſſis Mornai (186) and James Goho- 

ri (187) Sawonaroola ; Florimond de Remond (188) 

Saworanolle ; a ſcholar of Buddeus (189) Savαάœrola. 
This confirms what I have ſaid in other places (190). 


(186) My/- 
(187) In the Tranſlation of Machiavel upon Livy, lib. 1. cap. 11. 


(190) la the 


SAWICKE. (GASPAR) a Jeſuit, was born at Vilna in Lithuania in the year 1542. 
He entered into the Society of the Jeſuits at Rome in 1566, and after having gone 
through a courſe of Divinity he returned to Poland, and taught controverſy at Vilna. 
He was Prefect of the Novices during nine years at Cracow, and Superior of the pro- 


feſſed Houſe in the ſame City during five years. 


honourable. 


He had likewiſe other offices no leſs 


He was alſo a Preacher. He attended the Embaſſadors of the King of 


Poland into Muſcovy, and was of great ſervice to them during three years cloſe confine- 


ment, which he ſpent with them. 


Notwithſtanding his age and infirmities he was 


obliged to accept of the place of Procurator of the Jeſuits at Rome, and diſcharged it : 


(a) Extracted 
from Alegambe's, 
Bibliotb. Heciet. 


but as he was returning into Poland, he died in a poſt-chariot near Francfort upon the 
Oder on the 19th of January 1620. He wrote ſeveral books, in which, inſtead of his 
true name, he took ſuppoſititious ones (a) A]. I do not think that it was he, who abuſed 
Jau, pag 15% Eraſmus in a book publiſhed under the name of Gaſpar Cichocius [B]. | 


[A] He wrote ſeveral books, in which, inflead of you <would try to learn from him, who is one Gaſſ par 


his true name be took ſuppoſititious ones.) That which 

he intitled, Anatomia conſilii editi de ſtabilienda pace 

Regni Poloni æ, Feſuitis pulfis, was publiſhed in 1611 

under the name of Gaſpar Cichocki. He publiſhed in 

the Poliſh language a dialogue, Curſoris & Naute in 

quo de widlenta Gedanenſium Monialium S. Brigitte per 
Heretic fagta proſeriptione narratio inſtituitur, in 
which he took the name of Lunowſki. He wrote un- 

der that of John Golubſki, Replica rumorum Poſnanien- 
fium ab heretico Miniſtra per Pruſſiam jparſorum. Tri- 
plica contra duplicam Miniſtri Torunienſis. Mirabilis 
concordia, ſeu potius veriſſima rabies Ewangelicorum in- 
ter ſe, contra Foannem Tiviecki Hereticum (1). 

[B] 7 do not think, that it was he who abuſed Eraſ- 
mus under the name of Gaſpar Cichocius.] 
Father Theophilus Raynaud, having mentioned ſome 
things diſadvantageous to Eraſmus, refers the reader 
to Gaſpar Cichocius; Videndus qui varias ejus impietates 
Y adverſus eum judicia ſapientum addenſat Gaſpar Chi- 
cocius, lib. 1. Alloquiorum cap. 19. & 20 (2). Guy 
Patin, who was very well verſed in books, and had 
an excellent library, was ſtopt ſhort in this point ; 
and he probably did not think, that at Paris he could 


(t) Alegambe, | 

Biblioth. Script. 

Societ. Jeſu, pag. 
152, 153 


p (2) Th. Ray- 
naudus, Eratem. 
de malis ac bonis . 


Libris, page 25. 


procure any information of him, ſince he had the ora- 


cle at Lyons conſulted ; I mean the author himſelf, 
who had cited Chicocius. Grwe me leave, fays he to 
his friend at Lyons, o make you a ſmall requeſt ; which 

is, that when you ſee the Reverend Father Theophilus, 


(a) Voſſius, de 
Hifi. Lat. p. 116. 


% politian. 
Epiſd. 3 lib. To 
& Afpiſt. 18. lib. 
3 


a Member of the Senate [B]. 


[4] He was fon of a Miller.) It is Leander Al- 
berti, who informs me of this. Bartholomeus Scala, 
ſays he (1), wir doctus, ut potius Muſarum alumnus, 
quam inter rotas molarum natus Videretur. 1. e. Bar- 
„ tholomaus Scala was ſo learned a man, that he 
« ſeemed rather to be the foſter-child of the Muſes, 
«« than born in a mill.“ Scala writes himſelf that he 
was of low extraction. Veni nudus, omnium rerum bo- 
narum egenus ad remp. vililimis ortus parentibus, multa 
cum fide, nullis omnino divitiis aut titulis, nullis cliente- 
lis, nullis cognationibus (2). 1. e.] came naked and in 
« want of every thing into the ſervice of the Republic, 
being born of very mean parents, I had great pro- 
6 bity, though no wealth nor titles, nor patrons, nor 
« relations.” Politian having ſtyled him monftrum fur- 
furactum, i. e. a monſter of bran, gives this reaſon for 
it: mouſtrum quidem quæ ex colluvione monſtrorum com po- 
(4) politian. fetus es. furfuraceum vero in {iftrini ſordibus natus, & 
Epiſt. 18, lib. 12, 947dem piſirino dighi/ſimus (3). i. e. ** A monſter, be- 


(7) Deſeript. 
Tul. page 70. 


(2) Scala, Epiſe. 
ad Ang. Polit an. 
It is the 16th 
Epiſtle of the 
12th book of Po- 
litian's Epiſtles, 

edit. Paris 1526 

in to. 


mors ſenem opportune liberaſſet (6). 


Chicocius L. I. Alloquiorum, who wrote againſt Eraſ- | 
mus, and where that book was printed (3). e does (3) Patin, tom, 
not inform us, whether this oracle was conſulted, nor 2. Letter 286. 
what the anſwer was. For my own part I frankly con- 

feſs, that I have not ſeen that book : thoſe, whom I 

deſired information of, have acknowledged likewiſe, © 

that they do not remember to have ever heard of ſuch 
an author. I thought him to have been the Jeſuit 
Gaſpar Sawicki; and I affirmed this in the plan and 
in the firſt edition of this Dictionary: but I have now 
changed my mind, and diſcovered, that he was a Ca- 
non and Curate of Sendomir, He is quoted in a work 
of Staniſlaus Lubienietſki (4). I have read in Simon 
Starovolicius, that Gaſpar Cichocius, born at Tarno- 
witz a City of Leſſer Poland, was Maſter of Arts in demirienſis in 
1567, and afterwards was preſented by Cardinal George Alloquiis Offecen- 
Radziwil to that Canonry and Curacy, and wrote two Abus memoriæ 


(4) Gaſpar ci. 
checius Canonicus 


& Paroc bus Sen- 


books, one intitled Anatomia, in defence of the je- prodidit. Staniſl, . * 


ubieniecius, 
Hiſt. Reform, Po- 
lon, pag. 20. 


ſuits, and the other intitled, Aloguia Offeciana, to con- 
fute the errors of heretics (5). This laſt work brought 
him into great trouble, becauſe he had treated the 
King of England very ill in it; but he was reſcued (5) Simon Sta- 
from that affair by death. Fecit . . . , librum res EA. 
Alloquia Oſieciana dictum, quo Hæreticorum errores e e 
oſtendit ac refutat ſimul, quamwis ſuccęſſu parum fe- cap. e e 
lici, quod minus honorificam in eis Regis Angli mentionem | 
Feciſſet: tuliſſetgue ſane multa acerba & gravia, ni 


| (6) Idem, ibid- 


SCALA (BARTHOLOMEW) a learned man in the fifteenth century, was born at 
Florence in 1424 (4). He was a Miller's fon [A], but he raiſed himſelf by his induſtry 
and his learning. He was a domeſtic of Coſmo de Medicis ; after which the Florentines (c) As caler in 
advanced him by degrees to ſeveral conſiderable poſts, and ennobled him, and made him 
| He was alſo Secretary to that Republic (C). 
pretty well in Latin for that age; but ſome barbariſms eſcaped him (c). 


the feminine gen- 
| der, monſtrum in 
He wrote the maſculine. 


Wl: . Polit, Epiſt. 8 & 
Politian having 16. lib. 12. 
cCriticiſed 


cauſe you are compounded of a ſhocking mixture of 
monſters: of bran, becauſe you were born within 
6 me filth of a mill, and deſerve to be confined to a 
. mail.” | 
[B] The Florentines advanced him . . . , and made 
him a Member of the Senate.) Here is what he ſays in 
the letter which I have juſt cited. Ceſmus tamen pater 
patriæ noſtræ me complexus eſt, recepitque in familie ob- 
ſequia. Interea Florentinus populus ad prioratum me 
evexit, deinde ad wexilliferatum ; tandemgue & in Se- 
natorium me ordinem equeſtremque collocavit, tanto pro- 
fects ſuffragiorum con ſenſu, ut mbil efſe fattum unquam 
fopularius multi putarent (4). 1. e. However Coſ- (4) Scala, ibid. 
mus the father of our country received me into his 
*« patronage and family. In the mean time the peo- 
ple of Florence promoted me to the office of a Prior, 
and then a Standard-bearer; and at laſt advanced 
me to the rank of a Senator and Knight, with ſuch 
unanimity of votes, that many thought nothing was 
2 ever 


* 
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criticiſed a little upon a ſhort Poem of Scala's, gave occaſion to a quarrel, which grew 
{4)See the 12th Very warm by means of anſwers and replies (4). It is faid, that Scala had before con- 


book of Politi- 


| ceived a private reſentment againſt Politian, becauſe ſeveral letters, which he had written 
an's Epiſtles. You 


will find alſo 

three of Scala's 
Letters in the 
5th. 


in the name of the Republic, had not pleaſed Laurence de Medicis, who had appointed 
Politian to write others (e). However that be, Scala was engaged in compiling the Hiſ- 
tory of Florence, from the foundation of that city to the year 1340. His work con- 


(e) Seis autem tu ta ins twenty books, of which he finiſhed only five, being prevented by death from con- 
1 liceras il- tinuing the work. He lived however to the age of ſeventy three, not dying till 1497. 


um ſæpe tua: 
publice ſcriptas 


zeriſt, mob 
3 &c. 
gue prima odii 


lrowifque in me. commends 


tui cauſa extt- 
tit. Polit. Epiſt, 
18. lib. 12. 


«© ever done in a more popular manner.“ Politian 
would have thought, that he had been too civil to 
kim, if be had faid, that cabal contributed as much to 
it as merit; he aſſerts, that it was a mere ſport of for- 
tune: di hunuribus quidem nihil eſi quod tibi nimium pla- 
ceas ; wetus enim ludus hic, ut indigni tollantur in altum, 
widelicet ut hoc quoque je 5205 fortuna declaret, cujus 
ta ſolius opus es (5). i.e, © You have no great rea- 
© fon to boaſk much of your honours ; but it is an old 
© ſport of fortune to raiſe unworthy men, that ſhe 
% may ſhew her power in this point; for you are 
* merely her creature.” 0 
[C] He wrote alſo an Oration to Pope Innocent VIII 


( 5) Politian. 
Epiſt · 18. lib. 12. 


He wrote alſo the Life of Vitaliano Borromeo, and an Oration to Pope Innocent VIII, 
(J) [C]. Alexandra Scala his daughter underſtood the Greek and Latin La 
as I am going to ſhew, and upon that account was married to a learned Greek. Politian 
her highly ; he did not think that he ought to treat the daughter with the 
fame ſeverity of ſtyle as he did the father ; the daughter on her part did not intereſt her 
ſelf in the diſpute, and returned the civilities of Politian. 


nguages, /) Voſſhus, de 
Hiſt. Lat. pag. 
616. 


Sc.] The hit of his works, if I am not miſtaken, 
is pretty complete in the catalogue of the writers of 
Florence written by Poccianti, and printed at Florence (6) Olipger Jaco- 
in 1589. There were then but few of Scala's writings, bæus, publithed it 
which had been printed. Two learned Danes under- in 4to. It is men- 
took to publiſh the principal, viz. The Hiſtory of Flo- 
rence (6), and the Life of Vitaliano Borromeo (7). 

cannot tell whether his Apologues, which Marſihus Fi- | | 
cinus highly eſteemed, and the Letter which he wrote (7) Chriſtopher 
on the queſtion, whether a wiſe man ought to mar- Bartholin pub- 
ry (8), have been printed. Apologi centum ad Lauren- liſned it. It is 
tium Medicem, quos miris encomiis exornat Ficinus in 8 


libro epiſtolarum (). 


tioned in the 416 
Journal of Italy 
1677. 


mentioned in the 
ſame Journal f 
; Italy. 


(3) This queſtion Has been haridled by Heinſius. See in Baudii Amores the Letter An & gualts viro literato fit ducenda uxir ? To 


this is added! a diſſertation by an anonymous writer, De Matrimonio Literati, an celibe; 
(9) Pocciantius, de Scriptor. Florentinis, pag. 24. 


of Pieces printed in 1606. 


m elſe an nubere conveniat ? It is in a Collection 


SCALA (ALEXANDRA) the daughter and wife of two learned men, was herſelf N 
6 232 well ſkilled in the Greek and Latin tongues (a). Her father, whom I have mentioned 
Ht. Lats Pe on. above, was named Bartholomew Scala. I have ſpoke of her huſhand' Michael Marullus 


(b) dem, ibid. 


in his proper place. Politian lived with her upon better terms than with him. He 
commended: her often in Greek; ſhe anſwered him in the ſame language (5). The 


| compliments on both ſides were in verſe, and were printed; but what Marullus and 
be) Cum Politi- Politian wrote was very far from compliments (c); it was a learned war in all its forms; 


ano. « « male fo 


centiſſimis epifiatis Paſſion andi reproaches reigned throughout it. 


lites extenderat. 
* Elog, cap. 


Marullus's reaſon for marrying Alexandra 


Scala was, that he was deſirous of perfecting himſelf in the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue [A], if we credit Paulus Jovius; but if we believe her huſband, ſhe was a wo- 


man of great beauty and virtue; and why ſhould it be doubted, that theſe qualities and 
her father's poſts might not have induced Marullus to court her? It would be a very edify- 
ing thing to ſee this Poet make verſes in praiſe of his wife [B]; for we ſcarce meet with 


5 [4] Deſirous of prrfeAing- himſelf in the Latin 


tongue] Let us cite a paſſage from Paulus Jovius. Ni- 


bil jam Grace. doctum eſſe ſatis ad laudem putabat, 


niſi tota patrii ſermonis facultas Romanæ facundiæ 
| Jangeretur,PROPTEREA Florentie Alexandram eruditi in- 
(1) Jovius, Elg, genii puellam urorem duxit (1). i. e. He did not 
Cape 28. « think. that it was a ſufficient honour to be well 

4 ſkilled-in the Greek tongue, unleſs he joined to it 


«© the knowledge of the · Latin; and therefore married 


« at Horence Alexandra, a young Lady of great learn- 
ing and genius.“ Mi. Varillas paraphrafing, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom} what he finds in books, inlarges 
upon Jovius in this manner. Marullus's eſteem 
« for the Latin tongue induced him to marry the 
(2) The Printers daughter of Bartholomew Scala, who underſtood and 
have put Seula. « ſpoke it admirably well. She inſtructed him in it ſo 


EAA «© thoroughly; that Laurence de Medicis thought him 
(3) Varillas, 4- © capable of tranſlating Plutarch's morals (3).“ I 
haue already ſhewnz that Marullus- wrote Latin verſe 


necdotes de Flo- 


"e166, pag. 179+ before hei married Alexandra Scala. So that Paulus 
G Jovius has ſaid too much, and Varillas, inſtead of rec. 
tilying it, has inlarged'' it; One may compare his 

pen to ſpectacles. | | | 
[BJ Verfer in puniſe of his wife ] We are not to 


imagine, that allithoſe, which we find. in praiſe of 


Alexandra Scala among Marullus's Poems, were made 


aſum he a married to her. We can at moſt ſuppoſe” 


{4) Lib. 4. pag. Onhy this epigtam to have been written then (). 


m. 80. 
Quad tam tota den, formoſaque tota vennſta, 
Rara quidem, ſed non unica Scala men ts; 


Vol. IX. 


any 


At quod caſta, decens, at quod for moſa pudica 
Diſpeream ſi non unica Scala mea es. 

Nam cum Pieridum reputo commercia ſacra, 
Jam non ulterius unica, Scala dea es. 


i. e. That you have all the graces and charms of 
* perſon, is rare indeed, but not intirely peculiar to 
“you, my Scala. But that you are chaſte and mo- 


deſt with all this beauty, I proteſt is peculiar to you. 


«* But when I conſider how converſant you are in the 
* ſacred haunts of the Muſes, I own you then appear 
© to be a Goddeſs.” 


But if we carefully obſerve, we ſhall find, that there is 
no expreſſion here, which ſignifies marriage; mea 
Scala, i. e. my Scala, may ſignify a miſtreſs as well as 
a wife; and we ſee that Marullus makes uſe of the 


ſame mark of tenderneſs towards Sappho : 


Hoc Sappho melior mea 
Cujus fadta domi dictague plurima 
Pra ſtans ingenium inquinant. 


i. e. In this preferable to my Sappho, whoſe admi- 


„ rable wit is defiled by her actions and diſcourſes at 
% home.” | RENTING 


ſays he (5), commending. the good manners, which (5) Epig: lib. 4. 
Alexandra Scala learned in the ſervice of the Mules. Fag. m. 71. 
All the other verſes, which he wrote upon her, plainly 

relate to the time before their marriage, There are 

ſome, 
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A) Voſſius, d- 
Hiſe. Latin. pag 
616, 


(6) Lib. 3. pàg · 
54. 


(+) Lib. 3. page 
* 


{a} Jeſepb. Sca- 
ligert Epiſtola ad 
anun Douſam 
de Vetuſtate Gen- 

eis Scaligetæ; 
inter Scaligeri 
Epiſt. lib. t. 
Epiſt. 1. pag. 23, 
24. edit. Franco- 
turti 1628. 


(em, ibi 
Page 25•33. 
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any now of that kind [C] ; marriage generally dries up this poetic vein, which had 


flowed ſo copiouſly for a miſtreſs ; but it does not appear that when he made verſes 
upon her, he was her huſband. This learned Florentine Lady died in 1506 (a). 


ſome, in which he applauds her (6) for compoſing ad- 
mirable verſes at about fifteen years of age. 


Cum der ſu referas novem ſorores, 
Vix luſtris bene adhuc tribus peractis, 
Cim dulci ſale ſeriiſque blandis 
Ipſum jam ſuperes puella patrem, 
Dus nihil gravius facetiuſque eſt. 


i. e. Since you rival the nine Muſes in your po- 
« ems, though you are ſcarce fifteen years old ; and 
jn the ſerious and humourous way of writing even 
“ ſurpaſs your father, who is eminent for both.“ 


In this epigram he calls her mea Scala, and yet we 
cannot ſuppoſe that he was then her huſband. Let us 
ſee what he ſays to her father. _ RE 


Plus multo tamen, 6 beate amice, eſt 
Quod Scalam Latio pater dediſti, 
Aucturam numerum novem ſororum 
Caſto carmine, caſtiore wita (7). 


i. e. But this is a greater thing, my happy friend, 
„that you gave to Italy Scala, who will add to the 
„ number of the nine Muſes by her chaſte verſes and 
“ chaſter life.“ 


He was not his ſon-in-law, when he ſpoke to him in 
this manner; this is evident. | | 

[C]; We fearce meet with any now of that kind. |] 
There are many modern Poets, who wou'd think that 


they could not be more highly reproached for having 


been too liberal of their commendations, than if they 
were ſaid to have praiſed even their wives. They 


SScALIGER (JULIUS SAR) is ſaid to have been deſcended from the antient 


would imagine, that this expreſſion would have more 
force, than ſaying that they had praiſed from the ſcep- 
ter to the ſhepherd's crook, and from the cedar of Le- 
banon to the hyſſop on the wall. They would think 
that this 1dea would give their flatteries the ſame ex- 
tent, which is ſaid to have been given to love in the 
following verſes (8). (8) Hiſtoire A- 
mour, des Gaules, 
Je penſerois nttre pas malbeurtux, 
Si la beauté dont ſe ſuis amoureux 
Pouwoit enfin ſe tenir ſatisfaite 
De mille amans avec un Favor; 
Mais f enrage que la coquette 
Aime encor juſq'a ſon mari, 


i. e. I ſhould not think myſelf unhappy, if the 
% Beauty whom I loved, could be contented with a 
** thouſand lovers: but I am provoked, that the coquet 
e ſhould love even her huſband.” 


T'he moſt gallant Poets of Antiquity did not value 
themſelves upon ſo falſe and ſo abſurd a delicacy. Ovid | 
as highly commended his wife (9) ; Martial was de- (9) Ovid. Triſe, 
firous that poſterity ſhould know that his wife \ſpoke lib. 4+ Eleg. g. 
well, and prevented him from regretting that he had | 
left Rome. > | | 


Tu deſiderium dominæ mihi mitius urbis 2 
Ehe jubes : Romam tu mihi ſola facis (10). Vo 8 
i. e. You make me leſs regret the leaving of the | 
Queen of Cities; you alone are Rome to me.” 


I do not ſpeak of Statius, who has ſo greatly praiſed | 
his wite (11). | | (12) Statius, 


Silvar. 5. libs 3. 


Princes of Verona [A], and was ſon of Benedict Scaliger, (who commanded for ſeven- 


teen years the troops of Matthias Corvinus King of Hungary, to whom he was related, 


and Berenice Lodronia daughter of Count Paris Magnus. He was born at Ripa, a caſtle 


in the territory of Verona April the 23d 1484 (4). He learned the firſt rudiments of the 


Latin tongue in his own country, having for his Preceptor John Jocundus of Verona; 


and when he was arrived at his twelfth year, was preſented to the Emperor Maximilian, 
who made him one of his pages. He ſerved that Emperor ſeventeen years, and gave 


ſignal proofs of his valour and conduct in divers expeditions, in which he attended his 
maſter. He was preſent at the battle of Ravenna in April 1512, in which he had the 


misfortune to loſe his father and brother Titus. He conveyed their bodies to Ferrara, 
where his mother reſided, who died ſome time after with grief. His father dying in 
narrow ' Circumſtances, he was ſoon reduced to great neceſſity, which made him reſolve 


upon entering into the Franciſcan Order; upon which account he went to Bologna, where 


he applied himſelf vigorouſly to ſtudy, eſpecially to Logic and Scotus's Divinity. But 


loon changing his mind with regard to becoming a Monk, he took arms again, and ſerved 
ſome time in Piedmont, where he diſtinguiſhed himſclf by his extraordinary valour (6), 
A Phyſician, whom he knew at Turin, perſuaded him to the ſtudy of Phyſic, which he 


_ proſecuted at his leiſure hours, while he was in the army; and learned likewiſe the Greek 


(1) In his Epiſ- 
tola ad Fanum 
Douſam de Ve- 
tuſtate Centis 
Scaligeræ. 


Language, of which he had been intirely ignorant before. At laſt the pains of the gout de- 


termined him at forty years of age, that is, in 1525, to abandon a military life. The 


Biſhop of Agen, who was of the family of la Rovere, being indiſpoſed, engaged Sca- 


[4] Said to have been deſcended from the ancient 
Princes of Verona.) Joieph Scaliger his ſon aſſerts 
this (1); but this aflertion ſeems to be contradicted 
by the letters of naturalization granted by Francis I. 
King ef France to Julius Cæſar Scaliger, in which the 


mention of ſuch a deſcent would not have been omit- 
ted, if it had been well founded; whereas he is ityled 


there only Dr. of Phyſic. He takes there the name of 
Julius Ceſar de  Ejcalle de Bordoms ; which laſt word Mr. 
de la Monnoye ſuppoſes ought to be read Bordonis, the 
omiſſion of a point over the i before the laſt letter occaſi- 
oning it to be read Bordoms, He calls himſelf there alſo 
a native of Verona, becauſe he was born in the territo- 
ries of that city, and becauſe that city was better 
known in France than the Caftle of Ripa. Some 
authors have attacked the nobility of Scaliger's family, 
and pretend that he was ſon of a School-maſter of 


liger, 


Verona, named Benedi& Burden, who going to ſettle at 
Verona took the name of Scaliger, becauſe- he had a 
ladder for his arms, or becauſe he lived in Ladder- 
ſtreet. 'Thuanus obſerves, that Auguſtin Niphus was 


the firſt inventor of this ſtory ; and tells us in his life, 


that when he paſſed through Padua, Niphus endea- 
voured to perſuade him of the truth of that fiction, 
which he had invented out of reſentment againſt Julius 
Czfar Scaliger, who in his writings has not ſhewn re- 
gard enough for the works of Niphus his grand- 
father, and in his common converſation preferred Pom- 
ponativs before him. But Joſeph Scaliger aſſures us, that 
Melchior Guillandin and Anthony Riccoboni were the 
firſt, who pretended to attack his family, and ſuppli- 
ed Robert Titius with the ſtories related by him upon 
that ſubject. 


SCA 
liger, who had now gained a very conſiderable kill in Phyſic, to accompany him to his 


Dioceſe; which he conſented to, on condition that he ſhould ſtay at Agen but eight days. 
But an incident, which happened upon his arrival in that city, fixed his reſidence there. 


Hie immediately fell in love with a young Lady of a good family, named Andiette de 


Roques Lobejac, whom he deſired of her parents in marriage; but they refuſed him, on 
account of her being ſo young, for ſhe was then but thirteen years old, whereas he was 


forty two. However he obtained her three years after, and married her in 1329. He 


(c) Ibid. page 3 3, 
3+ 35* 


lived with her twenty nine years, and had fifteen children by her, ſeven of whom ſur— 
vived him (c). It was after his ſettlement at Agen that he began to apply himſelf ſeri- 
ouſly to his ſtudies, and learned at firſt the French tongue, which he ſpoke perfectly 


well in three months; and then made himſelf maſter of the Gaſcon, Italian, Spaniſh, 


(4) Ibid. Pag · 40. 


German, Hungarian, and Sclavonian (d); but the chief object of his ſtudies was polite 
Literature. He practiſed Phyſic, by which he ſupported himſelf; and in his letters of 
naturalization he has the title of Doctor of Phyſic given him; which ſhews that what 
Melchior Guillandin informs us, viz. that he had taken that degree in the Univerſity of 
Padua, is very probable ; but the time is not known. Theſe letters of naturalization 


were granted him in March 1528; and import that about four years before he had 


retired to the city of Agen, which muſt not be underſtood roo ſtrictly, ſince it appears from 


his Life written by his ſon Joſeph, that he did not remove to Agen till the end of the 


year 1525, or the beginning of 1526. He did not begin to publiſh any of his 
works [B] till he was forty ſeven years old; but he foon repaired the time which he had 
loſt, and in a ſhort time gained a great name in the Republic of Letters. He died of a 


[B] His works.) The catalogue of them is as 
follows. I. Exotericarum Exercitationum liber quintus 
decimus de Subtilitate ad Hieronymum Cardanum. Paris, 


printed by Michael Vaſcoſan, 1557 in 4to. Baſil 


1560 in fol. Francfort 1576 and 1592 in 8vo. Hanaw 


1634 in 8vo. Scaliger gave theſe exercitations the title 
of the fiſteenth book, becauſe before he wrote it, he had, 
as he obſerves, compoſed fourteen other volumes un- 
der the ſame title, but which had no relation to Car- 
dan. But none of theſe volumes ever appeared. 
What is very remarkable is, that Scaliger, in his con- 


futation of Cardan, would not read the ſecond edition 
of his book de Subtilitate printed at Baſil 1560 in fol. 


in which Cardan had made a great number of cor- 
rections; Scaliger being apprehenſive, that he ſhould 
by that means be deprived of many occaſions of tri- 
umphing over his antagoniſt. Beſides, learned men 
have not judged fo favourably of Scaliger's perfor- 
mance, as he did himſelf. Monſieur de la Monnoye 


thinks his ſtyle to be unequal, barbarous in ſome 


places, affected and bombaſt in others. And Naude 
aſſures us, that he has committed more miſtakes, than 


he has cenſured in Cardan; that the anſwer of the 


latter, entitled Actio prima in Calumniatorem Librorum 


(2) Niceron, 
Memoires pour 
ſervir a Hiſt. 
des Hommes il- 
 duſeres, tom. 14. 
Page 270, 271. 


de Subtilitate, was an effectual one to Scaliger's Criti- 
eiſm. However Scaliger. Who was remarkable for 
his great opinion of himſelf, imagined, that his work 
had been the death of Cardan, who died of vexation 
to ſee himſelf ſo thoroughly confuted. Upon this he 
endeavoured to claim a new merit from his compaſſion 


towards his antagoniſt, and wrote à preface in which 


he highly appiauds Cardan, and declares an extreme 
regret for having gained a conqueſt, which coſt the 
Republic of Letters ſo dear by the loſs of fo great a 


man. But his regret had not the leaſt foundation, 
ſince Cardan ſurvived him eighteen years, Scaliger 


dying in 1558, and Cardan not till the year 1576 


(2). II. I Theophraſti Libros 6. de Caujiifplantarum 


Commentarii, Geneva 1566 in fol. 'Theophraltus 
had written eight books upon this ſubject, but the two 
laſt are loſt. III. Commentaria in Ariſtateli adſcriptes 
Libros 2 de Plantis. Geneva 1566 in fol. Marpurg 
1598 in 8vg. Ariſtotle had written upon plants; but 
the work Abovementioned is not his. IV. Ariftatel:s 
Hiftoriz Eunaliun Liber A. ac verſone & cum Com- 
mentario Fulii Cæſaris Scaligeri. Lyons 15 84 in 8vo. 


This edition of part of the work of Ariſtotle was 


printed a conſiderable time before the entire work, 


which was publiſhed after Scaliger's death by Mr. de 
Mauſſac under this title; Ariſtotelis Hiſtoria Anima- 
lium, Græcè & Latine ex werfione & cum Commentariis 
J. C. Scaligeri Edente cum Prolegomenis, Animadverſio- 
nibus, Fragmento tjuſaem Hiſtoriæ, & Indicibus, Phi- 
lippo Facobo Mauſfaco. Toulouſe 1619 in fol. Scali- 
ger in his tranſlation has not confined himſelf to the 
words of his author, in order to repreſent his ſenſe the 
better ; but this is a liberty, which Huetius in his 


retention 


book de Interpretatione thinks to be of dangerous con- 
ſequence, and liable to error. V. Animadverſiones in 


Theophraſii Hiſtorias plantarum. Lyons 1584 in 8 vo. 


With the obſervations of Robert Conſtantin upon the 
ſame work. VI. Commentarii in Hippocratis librum de 
Inſomniis; adjecto textu ab eodem Latine conver ſo, Lyons 
1538. in 8vo. Reprinted ſeveral times after, VII. 
Diſputatio de partu cujuſdam infantule Agennenſis, An 
fit ſeptimeſtris, an novem menfium ? inſerted in the ſixth 
part of the works of James Sylvius. Geneva 1630 in 
fol. VIII. De Caufis Lingue Latinæ Libri XIII. 


Lyons printed by Gryphius 1540 in 4to Geneva 1580 


in 8vo, Scaliger had applied himſelf very much to 
the ſtudy of the Latin Grammar. Menage in his 
preface to his Etymologies of the French language, 
tells us, that our author had written 24 books concern- 
ing the origin of the Latin tongue. The work; 
& continues he, was io prodigioully voluminous, that 
% he could never meet with any bookſeller, who would 
« undertake the impreſſion ; and it was loſt after his 


death. But from the etymologies which he has in- 


ſerted in his book de Caufis Linguæ Latinæ, and 
„ which are no better than thoſe of the ancients, we 
«© may judge, that this loſs was not very conſiderable.” 
IX. Julii Cæſaris Scaligeri adverſus Deſiderium Eraſ- 
mum Orationes due Eloquentiz Romanæ windices, cum 
eju/dem Epiſtolis & Opuſculis. Toulouſe 1621 in 4to. 
There is prefixed to this collection Eraſmus's Dialogue, 
entitled, Ciceronianus, five de optimo dicendi genere, 
which was the occaſion of Scaliger's reſentment againſt 
him. 'That great man had in that piece ridiculed 
ſome learned men in Italy for not owning any ex- 
preſſion to be truly Latin, unleſs it were to be found 
in Cicero; and even proceeded ſo far as to criticiſe on 


the ſtyle of that celebrated Roman Orator. But he 
was very vigorouſly attacked by Scaliger on this ſub- 
ject in two orations, in which he was not content 


with defending Cicero, but fell with great fury upon 
Eraſmus, upon whom he caſts all the reproaches, that 
his paſſion could ſuggeſt. He ſent the firſt of theſe 


orations to Paris in 1529, with a deſign to get it printed 


there, and for that purpoſe directed copies of it to all 
the Colleges. It was at laſt after many difficulties 
printed in 8vo by Peter Vidoue, with the permiſ- 


ſion of the Lieutenant Morin dated September the iſt 


1531. 'This firſt oration was reprinted in 1600 at 
Cologne in 12mo under this title ; Oratio pro M. T. 
Cicerone contra Ciceronianum Eraſmi; together with 
his Hymni ſacri and Poemata ſacra. Eraſmus was very 
ſenſible of the outrageous manner, in which he was 
treated in this piece, and his friends being ſenſible of 
his reſentment ſuppreſſed all the copies they could pro- 
cure. A letter, which he wrote March the 18th 1535, 
and in which he ſaid that he was well informed, that 
the oration publiſhed by Scaliger againſt him was not 
his performance, being communicated to the latter on 
the 12th of September following, he was extremely 

I | _ exaſperated, 
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(2) Foſephi Sca- 
ligert Epiſtola ad 
Fanum Douſam 
de Vetuſtare Gen- 


Epiſtolas, lib. 1. 


45, him. He employed him alſo in tranſcribing the Poems, which he made himſelf; and by that 


SCA 


retention of urine Oftober the 2 1ſt 1558, and in the ſeyenty fifth year of his age, and 
yas interred in the Church of the Hermits of St. Auguſtin, His perſon was very grace- 
Fi and noble, and of a vigorous conſtitution. He had fo ſtrong a memory, even in his 
pld age, that he gictged to his ſon Joſeph two hundred verſes, which he had compoſed 


4) ih 


. . 


the day before, an 


retained without writing them down, He yas a man of great charity, 


or his houſe was as it were an hoſpital for the poor and fick. He had ſuch an averſion to 
JT Its, V | wes. (ti 4 : . . 
Ving, that he would have no cofreſpondence with thoſe who were ſubject to that vice. 


Phyſſognomy; and it is 
Fee, as if Eraſmus had inſinuated by this that 
a 


5 not capable of writing ſuch a piece ; upon 
which he imwediatel) began to compoſe his ſecond ora- 
tion, which was finiſhed the 25th of the ſame month. 
He ſent it firſt to Paris, but it did not appear till the 
fe end of the year following, whep it was printed 

y Vidoue, though that Bookſeller has put to it the 
date o the year 1537. Eraſmus knew that this ſecond 
oration againſt him was printing, but he never ſaw it, 
for he gel July the 12th 1536; se that thoſe, who 

ave affirmed, that he procured by his Emiſſaries all 
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the copies of it to be burnt, are miſtaken, as they are 


ikewiſe in what they add, that not one is now to be 
found, ſince there are ſome ſlill extant. Scaliger was 
afterwards aſhamed of the abuſive manner, in which 
e had treated Eraſmus, as appears from a letter, 
which he wrote ſome time after to James Omphalius, 
in which he declares a great regard for him; and 
from the yerſes, which he wrote upon his death. How- 
ever he was ſtill ſevere upon him in ſome of his other 
writings. ' X. Epiſſolæ. Leyden 1600 in 8vo. Ha- 


naw 1612 in-12mo, and printed at the end of his two 


orations againſt Eraſmus at Toulouſe 1621 in 4to. In 


(3) Tom. 4. pag» the Menagiana (3) we are informed, that Huetius was 


of opinion, that theſe letters were written by our au- 
thor's ſon Joſeph Scaliger. But Mr. de la Monnoye 
cannot perſuade himſelf, that Huetius ever was of ſuch 
an opinion. We need only, /ays he, compare theſe 
ce letters with thoſe which are undeniably Julius Sca- 
*« liger's, for inſtance, that to Gryphius prefixed to 
bis book 4e Cauſis Linguæ Latinæ, and thoſe pub- 
* liſhed by Mauſſac, written before Joſeph Scaliger was 
„ born; and we ſhall find the ſtyle exactly the ſame 
* in all of them, and very different from that of his 
«© ſon's. In ſhort Julius's letters are in the ſame ſty le 
« with all his other writings. His beſt letters, in the 


Ca 


opinion of his ſon in the Scaligerana of the Vaſ- 


« ſans, are thoſe, which he wrote extempore ; when 
he took pains with them, they ſavoured of the Philo- 
* ſopher. I add, that there are ſeveral, which are 
* mere bombaſt ; others contain certain particulars, 
* which remove all ſuſpicion of their not being ge- 
«« nuine, and which, it may be thought, Joieph Sca- 
„liger, if he had had it in his power, would have 
ſuppreſſed both for his own and his fathers honour.” 
XI. J. C. Scaligeri Epiſtolæ nonnulls ex Manuſcripto 


Bibbliothecæ Zach. Conradi ab. Uqenbach. Inſerted in 


the Amænitates Litterariæ J. G. Sebelbornii. Tom. 6. 
P. 508. and Tom. 8. p. 554. There are ſixteen of 
them, and they all relate to his orations againſt Eraſ- 
mus. XII. De Analogid Sermonis Latini; ſubjoined 


to Henrici Stephani Appendix ad Terentii Varronis Aſer- 


(0%) 1bid. pag. 39, He had an admirable ſagacity in diſcoyering the diſpoſition and manners of men by their 
10. that he neyer failed in his judgments of that fort (e). 


tienes Analogie Sermonis Latini. Printed by H. Ste- 
phens 1591 in 8 vo. XIII. Poetices Libri VII. Apud 
Antonium Vincentium 1561 in fol. Leyden 1581 in 
8 vo. Heidelberg 1607 in 8 vo. This work, which 
was ſeyeral times reprinted, has done great henqur to 
Scaliger; there are in it method, order, and a great 
extent of learning; the ſtyle is noble, conciſe, and 
very ſuitable to the ſubject. But our author is defec- 
tive in his foundations, for he builds on a falſe judg- 
ment, and upon minuteneſſes, which belong moe to 
a Grammarian than a Poet. We find there no pre- 
cepts for great poetry, no path pointed out to the Poet, 
no aſſiſtance for a genius which wants inftruQtion ; no- 


thing that raiſes the mind, and diſpoſes it to Enthu- 


ſiaſm; nothing, that ſhews in, what the riches of pos- 
try conſiſt ; in ſhort nothing, that diſcovers what leads 
to perſect ion, and what leads from it. This is Monſieur 
Dacier's judgment. Father Poſſevin likewiſe charges 
Scaliger with not having rightly executed the defign of 
his firſt book, the title of which ſeems to promiſe the 
hiſtory of poetry. With reſpect to the fifth book, which 
he calls the Critic, and the ſixth, which he calls the 
Hypercritic, it is univerſally agreed, that he has ſhewn 
there his falſe taſte by the wrong judgments, which 
he has paſſed on the Greek and Latin Poets; and 
that he has fallen into ſuch groſs inſtances of 
ignorance, as have expoſed him to the ridicule of 
all men of learning, and even of his ſon himſelf. 
Poſſevin aſſures us, that many things have been re- 


trenched and added in the editions of this work at 


Geneva; and obſerves, that theſe alterations relate 
chiefly to the judgments which Scaliger has paſſed on 
the Poets. XIV. Heroes, Lyons printed by Seb. 
Gryphius 1539 in 4to pagg. 24. Theſe are epigrams 
on ſeveral great men and famous women of antiquity. 
XV. Epidorpides, ſeu Carmen de Sapientia & Beatitu- 
dine. Geneva 1573 in 8vo. XVI. Poemata in duas 
partes diviſa. Pleraque omnia in publicum jam primum 
prodeunt : religua vera quam ante emendatius edita ſunt. 
1574 in 8vo. Apud Commelinum 1600 in 8vo. Hue- 


tius (4) ſpeaks of theſe poems in very contemptuous (4) Huetiana, 
terms. XVII. De Comicts Dimenſionibus; prefixed to bag. 7 l. 
an edition of Terence printed at Paris 1552 in fol: 


This piece treats of the metre made uſe of by the 
Comic writers. Some writers of Bibliotheques, who 


read Conicis inſtead of Comicis in the title of this 


tract, have erroneouſly placed it among the Mathema- 
tical books. XVIII. Oratio in luftu filioli Audecti : 
printed -at the end of a letter of his fon Joſeph de 
Vetuſtate & ſplendore Gentis Scaligeræ, & Vita Fulii 
Ce/aris Scaligeri, Leyden 1594 in kro. 

| 2s | F7 


<&SCALIGER (JOSEPH JUSTUS), fon of the preceding, was born at Agen in 
France Auguſt: the 4th 1340 (a), and at eleven years of age was ſent. with his two brothers 


Leonard and Janus Conſtantius to the College of Bourdeaux, where he learned the ele- 


ments of the Latin tongue, and continued for three years, being then obliged. by the 
1 } 4 06 1 * ; Af ez NK une e 1 L . . 

psſtilence which raged there to return to his father, who took care, of his ſtudies, re- 
quiring of, him every day a. ſhort declamation upon a ſubject of hiſtory, which he gave 


means inſpired him with a taſte, and inclination for Poetry, which he cultivated ſo effec- 
tually, that he, wrote before be was ſeventeen years old a Tragedy upon the ſubject of 
CEdipus, in which he introduced all the poetical ornaments of ſtyle and ſentiment. His 
father dying in 1538, he went to Paris the year nene being then nineteen years 


old, with a deſign to apply himſelf to the Greek tongue. 


or this purpoſe he attended 


for two months the Lectureꝭ of Turnebus,z but finding that in the uſua] courſe he ſhould, 


be a long while in gaining his point, he, ſhut himſelf up in his.cloſet, reſolving to make 


e of no maſter but himſelf; and having curſorily read over the Greek conjugat ions, 
began to read Homer with the tranſlation, arid underſtood him perfectly in one and twenty, 
days. From this reading he formed himſelf a Grammar, which was, the, only one tha; 

| a e 
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he uſed afterwards. He proceeded then to the other Greek Poets, whom he read over in 
flour months; and next the Orators and Hiſtorians. At laſt by a conſtant application for 


two years he gained a perfect knowledge of the Greek Language. He afterwards turned 
(3) wia. pag- 45, bis thoughts to the Hebrew tongue, which he learned by himſelf with great facility (5). 
He made no leſs progreſs in the Sciences; and his writings [4] procured him the repu- 


46. 


[4] His Writings.) They are as follow. I. Con- 

jedlanea in M. Terentium Varronem de Lingud Latind. 

Paris 1565, 1573, 1610 in 8vo. Scaliger wrote this 

IS work at twenty years of age. Gerard John Voſſius 
(1) Epiftot. d (1) obſerves, that his conjectures are too bold, and 
vanciſe, Goma- he did not act ſincerely in ſuppreſſing the ancient 

rum, dat. Ludg readings, which he met with in the manuſcripts of his au- 
Batav. L. Id. thor; and adds, that Peter Victorius ſaid, that Joſeph Sca- 
3 1927: liger was born to corrupt the ancients rather than to cor- 
w_ Virorum rect them. II. Notæ in Libros M. Terentis Varronis de 
ad eum Epiſtol. Re Ruflica :. printed in ſeveral editions of that author. 
Epiſt. 65. p. 105. III. Caſtigationes & Note in Marcum Verrium Flaccum 
| hs mea n t Pompeium Feſtum de Verborum ſignificatione. Paris 
& Propertii Poemata, ex recenſione & cum caſtigationibus 

Foſephi Scaligeri. Paris 1577 in 8vo. Antwerp 1582 

in 8vo. In this laſt edition are added Muretus's notes. 

Heidelberg 1600 in 8vo. Lyons 1607 in 16mo. 

Scaliger aſſures us, that his learned remarks on Catul- 

lus were finiſhed in a month's time. Iſaac Voſſius in 

his Commentary on this Poet, printed in 1684, tells us, 

that this great Critic has frequently abandoned the true 

2) Nouvelles de Tenſe of that Poet. Upon which Mr. Bayle (2) makes 

Ee e des this reflection. I know not, ſays he, whether we 
Lettres, for June « 
1684, Pape 355. «« learning to write a good Commentary; for by ha- 
| « ving too much wit he diſcovered in the authors, 


«© whom he commented upon, more Fineſſe and Genius 


«« than they really had; and his profound learning was 
« the occaſion of his ſeeing a thouſand connexions 
« between the ſentiments of a writer and ſome rare 
«« point of antiquity. So that he imagined, that his 
author intended ſome alluſion to a point of antiquity, 
„ and upon that foot corrected a paſſage. Unleſs we 
% chooſe to imagine, that his deſire to explain an ob- 
« ſcure point of learning unknown to other Critics in- 
*« duced him to ſuppoſe, that it was to be found in 
« ſuch or ſuch a paſlage. However that be, his com- 
4 mentaries are full of bold, ingenious, and very learn- 
ed conjectures; but it is not at all probable, that 
« the ancients ever thought of what he makes them 
« ſay. A perſon who has genius departs as much 
« from their ſenſe, as one who has none; and we 
< ought not to ſuppoſe that the verſes of Horace and Ca- 
4 tullus contain all the erudition, which the Commen- 
* tators have thought proper to ſupply them with.” 
| Scaliger's notes on Callimachus's poem tranſlated into 
Latin verſe by Catullus, de Coma Berenices, have been 
inſerted in ſeveral editions of Callimachus's Greek 
poems. V. Virgilii Appendix, cum ſupplemento multorum 
Poematum Veterum Poetarum, necnon Caſtigationibus & 
Commentariis Foſephi Scaligeri. Lyons 1573 in 8vo. 
Reprinted with new notes by Frederic Lindenburch at 
Leyden 1597 and 1617 in 8 vo. This Appendix con- 
tains the pieces aſcribed to Virgil, though few of them 


4 


in 8 vo. Cum Notis Elie Vineti. Bourdeaux 1597 in 
4to. Reprinted ſeveral times afterwards, 
Manilii Aftronomicon, reſtitutum a Joſ. Scaligero, cum 
ipſius notis ampliſſimis. Paris 1579 in 8vo, Geneva 
1590 in 8vo. Cum ſecundis Scaligeri curis, Leyden 
1604 in 8vo. Cum iiſdem Scaligeri Notis ex Autoris 
| MS tertium audtis & emendatis, adjectiſque etiam 
Thomee Reineſii & Iſmaelis Bulliaidi ad quædam loca 
animadverfionibus, curd Foannis Henrici Boecleri. Straſ- 
burg 165 5 in 4to. Scaliger had employed with ſuch 
ſucceſs 12 induſtry in correcting the Poet Manilius, 
that he drew upon himſelf the applauſes or the jea- 
louſy of many learned men. However, though he 
pretended that no body could underſtand that author 
fo well as himſelf, Barthius in his Adver/aria affirms, 
that he is often miſtaken in his corrections, and that 


there are ſeveral paſſages in Manilius's poem, which - 


he did not ſee the ſenſe of, VIII. Florilegium Martialis 
Epigrammatum, cum eorum verſione Graca metrica Fo- 
ſepbi Scaligeri. Paris 1607 in 8vo. IX. Note in 
Lucani Eclogam ad Calpurnium Piſonem : printed in the 


Vor, IX. 


1575, 1584, and 1593 in 8vo. IV. Catulli, Tibulli, 


may not ſay, that Scaliger had too much wit and 


VII. M. 


tation 


8 vo. X. Note in Senecæ Tragedias : printed in the 
Leyden editions of 1611 and 1621 in 89%. XI, Emen- 
dationes ad Theocritum, Moſchum, & Bionem : printed in 
the edition of thoſe Poets at Geneva in 1596 in 8vo, 
in that of Daniel Heinſius at Leyden 1604 in 4to, 
and in ſome others. XII. Lycophronis Alexandra, 
ſeve Caſſandra, Grace, cum Verfiome Latina duplici, 
una ad verbum Guil. Canteri, alterd metrica Foſephi 
Scaligeri. Baſil 1566 in qto, Geneva 1596 in 
8yo. Cum TFoſephi Scaligeri Metaphrafs centum lacis 


emendatiore & Commentario Foannis Meurfii. 


ſelf, XIII. Conjectanea in Nonni Dionyfſaca: printed 
in an edition of that author at Leyden 1610 in Bvo. 
XIV. Aftrampſychi Oneicriticon & Foſepbo Scaligero di- 
geſt um & caſtigatum, Grace & Latine. Paris 1 589 in 


8vo. Eaitio auctior, Paris 1599 in 8vo. XV. De 


Arte Critics Diatriba, ex Muſzo Foachimi Morff. 
Leyden 1619 in 4to. XVI. Loci cjuſdam Galeni 
diffcillimi Explicatio, Leyden 1619 in 80, printed at the 
end of the preceding work. XVII. Proverbiorum Arabi- 
corum Centuriæ duc, Arabice & Latin, Interprete Toſe- 
pho Scaligero, cum notis Thome Erpenii. Leyden 1623. in 
8vo. He made this tranſlation at the deſire of Caſau- 
bon, who tells us in his 494th letter, that he employed 
leſs time in it than others, who underſtood Arabic, 
would have done in reading it. XVIII. Sententiæ 


Publii Syri totidem verſibus Græcis concept, & Dionyſit 
Catonis difticha, itidem Grace, cum notis. Leyden 1598 


in 8vo. Paris 1605 in 8vo. Leyden 1635 in 8vo. Am- 
tterdam 1646 in 8vo. XIX. Agathiæ Epigrammata ; 
Latine verſa a Foſepho Scaligero & Fano Douſa. Ley- 
den 1594 in 8vo. printed at the end of Agathias's 
treatiſe de Inperio & Rebus geſtis Fuſtiniani Imperatoris. 
XX. Julii Ceſaris Commentarii ex recognitione Jo- 
ſephi Scaligeri, Leyden 1606 in 8vo, and reprinted ſe- 
veral times after. 
Scholia upon Perſius, which are publiſhed in the edi- 
tion of that Perſius by Peter Pithœus at Paris in 1584. 


in 8vo, and in that of Iſaac Caſaubon, which was 


printed in the ſame city in 1605 in 8vo. XXII. No- 
dum Jeſtamentum Grace, cum Foſephi Scaligeri in locos 
aifficiliores notis. Geneva 1619 in 4to. Cum Notis 
Roberti Stephani Jſaaci Caſauboni, & aliorum : Leyden, 


by Elzevir, 1641 in 8vo, and in the Critici Sacri. 
Monſieur Simon in his Hiftoire Critique obſerves, ** that 


the Notes upon the New Teſtament, publiſhed un- 
„der Scaliger's name, are ſo few and ſo inconſi- 
* derable, that they did not deſerve a place among 
the critical commentators. There are few of them 
«© worthy of that learned man, who had not applied 


* himſelf to that ſtudy.” XXIII. Auimadverſiones in 
were written by him. VI. Aufonianarum Lectionum 


Libri II. Leyden 1574 in 16mo. Heidelberg 1588 


Bexæ Nowum Teflamentum. Inſerted in the Ada Littera- 
ria Henrici Leonardi Schur fleiſchii: Wittemberg 1714 
in 8 yo. XXIV. Note in Jertullianum de Pallio: in- 
ſerted in p. 477 of his Opuſcula, printed by Caſaubon 
at Paris 1610 in 4to, and with the treatiſe De /Zqui- 
noctiis publiſhed by Rutgerſius. XXV. Diatriba de 
Decimis ; printed among his Opuſcula at Paris in 1610 
in 4to, and among the Critici ſacri. XXVI. De . 
quinexiorum anticipatione Diatriba, cum Faui Rutgerfii 
prefatione. Paris 1610 in 4to. XXVII. Cyclomerrice 
Elementa duo, necnon Meſolabium. Leyden 1594. in fol. 
XX VIII. Note in Carmina Empedoclis: printed in p. 
13. of the Collection publiſhed by Henry Stephens 
under the title of Poi Philoſophica Græca. 15 73 in8vo. 
XXIX. Sophoclis Ajax Lorarius ſiylb tragico à Jef. 
Scaligero tranſlatus, necnon ipſius quædam Epigrammata : 
printed with the poems of Julius Cæſar Scaliger his 


father in 1574 in 8vo, and at Heidelberg 1621 in 8vo. 


XXX. of. Scaligert Poemata omnia. E Muſeo Petri 
Scriverii. Leyden 1615 in 8vo. XXXI. Scazon in 
urbem Romam. Francfort 1609 in 4to. 
which is ſatyrical, has been printed ſeveral times _ 
rately from his other. XXXII. Stromatens Proverbio- 


rum 
D d 


editions of that Poet at Leipſic in 1584 and 1 5Bg in 


| w_— 
den printed by Elzevir 1599 in 8vo. Scaliger's | 
tranſlation is in Iambic verſe, and full of obſolete. 


words; ſo that it is almoſt as obſcure as the original it- 


XXI. He collected the antient- 
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tation of one of the greateſt men of that or any other age. In 1563 heattached himſelf 
to Lewis Chaſteignier de la Roche-Pozay (c), who was afterwards Biſhop of Poitiers, 


and whom he attended in ſeveral journies. 


rum Græcorum. Paris 1593 in 4to. This edition is in- 
tirely Greek. Cum Latina Verſione, Paris 1594 in 8v0. 
Scaliger's Latin tranſlation is in verſe, Reprinted among 
the Proverbia Græca Andreæ Sthotti, at Antwerp 1612 
in 4to, and in the Collection of Scaliger's Poems pub- 
hſhed by Scriverius. XXXIII. Fambi Gnomici. Leyden 
1607 in 8vo, and among his Opuſcula Varia. XXX1IV. 
Hippocratis Cui de Capitis vulneribus Liber, Latinitate do- 
natus, & Commentariis illuſtratus @ Franciſco Vertunians 
Pictawienſi; addito Græco textu a Foſepho Scaligers caſti- 
gato, cum ipſius Scaligeri caſtigationam ſuarum Explicati- 
one. Paris 1578 in 89, John Martin, a celebrated Phyſici- 
an of Paris having criticis'd upon ſomething in this work, 
Scaliger publiſhed under the name of Nicholas Vin- 
cent, a Chirurgeon of Poitiers, the following letter; 
XXXV. Nicolai Vincentii Piftavienſis, Epiſtola ad Ste- 
phanum Naudinum, Berſurienſem. Ad dictata Fob. 
Martini in Librum Hippecratis de Vulneribus Capitts. 
Cologne 1578 in 8vo, Martin replied in a piece in- 


titled, Ad Foſephi Scaligert & Franciſci Vertuniani 


Pſeudos-Vincentiorum Epiſtolam Reſponſio 1578 in Bvo. 
There is an error of the preis in a note upon p. 142 
of the edition of Colomies's Bibliothegue Choiſie at Pa- 
ris in 1731, where it is ſaid that Martin's Re/ponfco 
was printed at Pavia. XX XVI. Tonis Villiomari Are- 
morici in locos controverſos Roberti Titii Animadverſionum 
liber. Paris 1586 in 8vo. In this book Scaliger diſ- 
guiſed himſeif under the name Yu9 Villiomarus. 
XXXVII. Ywonis Villiomari Epiſtola ad Fabium Pauli- 
num Utinenſem. Paris 1587 in 8 vo. XXXVIII. He 
collected in his traveis a great number of inicriptions, 
which he gave to Gruter, adviſing him to make his 
great collection of inſcriptions, printed at Heidelberg 
in the year 1602 in fol. Scaliger added ſome ſhort 
notes, and an Index divided into 24 claſſes, which coſt 
him ten months labour. Monſieur Le Clerc obſerves (3), 
that if it appears ſurprizing that ſo great a man 
© ſhould undertake ſo laborious a taſk, and which 
«© ſeemed ſo much below him, we ought to conſider 
that ſuch Indexes cannot be made but by a very able 
„ man. Jo ſucceed in that taſk, it is neceſſary to un- 
„ derſtand perfectly the inſcriptions, and know how to 
diltinguiſh what is peculiar from what is common; 
« and ſometimes to illuſtrate them by ſome remarks, 
'« and explain the ſenſe not only of words, of which 
„there remain but one or two {yllables, but even of 
«« ſingle letters.” After Scaliger had finiſhed this In 
dex, he wrote the following epigram. | 
Si quem dura manet ſententia Fudicis, olim 

Damnatum ærumnis ſuppliciiſgue caput 3 
Hunc neque fabrili laſſent Ergaſtula maſſa, 

Nec rigidas vexent falſa metalla manus. 
Lexica contexat : nam catera quid moror? omnes 

Panarum facies hic labor unus habet. 


XXXIX. De Re nummarid Diſſertatio : Liber poſthumus 
editus a Miliebrordo Snellio. Leyden 1616 in Svo. 
XL. Expoſitio Num:ſmatis Argentei Conflantini Impera- 
toris: printed in 1604 in 4to. with an explication of 
the ſame medal by Marquard Freher. That of Scali- 
ger is likewiſe printed among his letters. XLI. Foſe- 
phi Scaligeri Epijlola de Vetuſtatèe & ſplendore Gentis 
Scaligere & Vita Fulii Cæſaris Scaligeri. Accedunt 
Julii Ca ſuris Scaligeri Oratio in lutu filioli Audecti, 
necnon diver forum teſtimonia de Gente Scaligera, & de 
Julio Ceſare Scaligero. Leyden 1594 in 4to. Caſpar 
SCioppius pretended to have diſcovered four hundred 
and nine inſtances of impoſturs in this book, and pub- 
iſhed an anſwer to it, Scaliger Hypobolimæus, hoc 72 
Ekleuchus Epiſiele: Faſephi Burdonis Pſeudo Scaligeri de 

wvetuftate Gentis Scaligere. Mentz. 1607 in 4to. This 
book is full of the groſſeſt calumnies and fictions ; and 
Scaliger wrote, under the name of a Dutch Student, 
the following aniwer to it; XLII. Confutatio ſtultiſſt- 
me Burdonum Fabulz, Autore F. R. [ Jano Rutgerſio] 
Batawvs, Juris ſludioſo. Leyden 1608 in 12mo. printed 
at the end of a book of Daniel Heinſius againſt Sci- 
oppius, intitled, Hercules tuam fidem, ſius Manſterus 
Hypobolimæus c. [he latter replied to the two pieces 


at the ſame time in a book intitled, Oporini Grubini 


In 1593 he was invited to the Univerſity of 


Leyden 


Amphotides Nappa Paris 1611 in 8 vo, XLIII. 
Hippolyti Epiſcoti Canon Paſchalis Grace, cum Foſephi 
Scaligeri Commentario. Excerpta ex computo Graco 1ſaact 
Argyri de Correftione Paſchatis, & Foſephi Scaligeri 
Flenchus & Caſtigatio Anni Gregoriani. Leyden 1595 
in gto. The Can Paſchalis is printed likewiſe with- 
out the commentary, in Scaliger's work de Emendatione 
Temporam. XLIV. Opus de Emendatione Jempo- 
rum. Paris 1583 in folio. Caſtigatius & audtius. 
Acceſſerunt Veterum Gracorum Fragmenta ſelecta, cum 
ejuſdem Scaligeri Nobis. Leyden 1598 in folio. Tertia 
Editio ex Auctoris Manuſcripto auctior & caſtigatior. Ge- 
neva 1609 in folio. This laſt edition is the beſt. The 
work contains a vaſt extent of learning; and there are 
obſerved on occaſion of it three things peculiar to Scali- 
ger. The firſt is, that he was the firſt who under- 
took to form a complete ſyſtem of chronology, or to 
lay down ſure principles, in order to digeſt hiſtory into 
an exact order founded on theſe rules. Before him no 
perſon had ever attempted any thing of that nature ; 


fo that though he is miſtaken in many points, he is 


highly to be commended for having broken the ice, 
and ſhewn, at leaſt in general, what method was to 
be taken to make a complete and methodical chrono- 
logy, which is not the attempt of a vulgar genius. 
The ſecond is, that Scaliger having a great ſkill in the 
Oriental Languages, as well as of the Greek and La- 
tin, and a prodigious knowledge of all kinds of writ- 
ers, has collected every thing that he could find in the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern authors, which might ſerve to eſta» 
bliſh ſure principles of chronology ; and to fix the time, 
when divers remarkable events happened. Though 
from this aſtoniſhing heap of materials collected from 
different authors, Scaliger had not formed any regular 
edifice ; yet it muſt be owned, that the world had great 
obligations to him for collecting them. The third thing 
to be applauded in Scaliger is, the invention of the Julian 
period, which is of vaſt advantage, ſince it contains 
certain marks for the diſtinction of times, without 
which all the labours of chronologers would be almoſt 
uſeleſs, or at leaſt very knotty and difficult. He was 
ſo prejudiced in favour of this work, that he imagined 
he had carried chronology to ſo high a degree of per- 
fection, that his determinations would be irreverſible. 
But the ſciences do not arrive at perfection all at once; 
and Petavius the Jeſuit, in his book de Doctrina Tempo- 

rum, has diſcovered many faults in his work. He 
pretends, that the whole doctrine of Scaliger is falſe 
and full of contradictions. When Scaliger, ſays he, 
firſt publiſhed his book de Emendatione Temporum, the 
vaſt extent of learning throughout that work, the in- 
credible variety of things but little known, of which 


he treats,. the novelty of the ſubject, and the deciſive 


manner in which he ſpeaks, raiſed him a prodigious 
reputation ; and as it was not eaſy to examine his doc- 
trine, the public choſe rather to think it well grounded, 
than to undertake a difficult examination of it. How- 
ever, the ſame author publiſhing a new edition of that 


work fifteen years after, viz. in 1598, made an infinite 


number of alterations in it, and often maintained the 
direct contrary of what he had done in the firſt edition. 
Beſides, in his 1/agogical Canons, which he repreſents as 
a proper introduction to his book de Emendatione tempo- 
rum, he deſtroys a great part of what he had laid 
down there. What is {till worſe, according to Peta- 
vius, is, that theſe alterations are not better than his firſt 
thoughts, and ſometimes even leſs tenable than they. 
Scaliger is likewiſe cenſured for want of method, and 
not expreſſing himſelf with ſufficient perſpicuity. XLV. 
Thejaurus Temporum, complectens Euſebii Pamphili Chro- 
nicon, Latinè. S. Hieronymo interprete, cum ipſius Chro- 
nici Fragmentis Gracis antehac ineditis, & autores omnes 
derelicta ab Euſebio continuantes. Edente Foſepha Fuſto 
Scaligero, qui notas & caſtigationes in Euſebium, necnon 
1ſagogicorum Chronologie Canonum Libros tres adjecit. 


Leyden 1606 in fol. Editio altera, in qua Fo. Scaligert 


Caſtigationes in Euſebium multo auttiores prodeunt. Am- 
ſterdam 1658 in tolio two volumes. This ſecond edi- 
tion was publiſhed by Alexander Morus a French Mi- 
niſter. XLVI. Elenchus utriuſque Orationis Chronolo- 
gicæ Davidis Parei. Leyden 1607 in 4to. David Pa- 
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(4) Meurſius, 
At ben. Batav. 
lib. 2 pag. 169. 


1625. 


8 C 


Leyden to be Honorary Profeſſor there (d). In the fourth volume of the Menagiana (e)le) Pat. 170. 


A 


we are informed, that when he went to take his leave of King Henry IV of France, 


edit, Lugd, Batav- upon his going to Holland, and had repreſented to his Majeſty in a few words the occaſi- 


on of his journey, every body expecting ſomething conſiderable to be ſaid by the King, they 
were ſurprized to hear his Majeſty, after he had ſaid, Well, Mr. Scaliger, the Dutch want to 
have you with them, and allow you a good ſtipend ; Tam glad of it; of a ſudden turn the 
diſcourſe, and aſk him, I it true, that you travelled ſrom Paris to Dijon without going 


to flool ? He died at Leyden of a Dropſy January the 21ſt 1609, aged ſixty eight years, 


reus, Profeſſor of Divinity at Heidelberg, having found 
ſomething to cenſure in the chronological calculations 
of Scaliger, raiſed the reſentment of our author, who 
could not bear contradiction, and who publiſhed this 
anſwer, in which he treated Pareus with ſo much con- 
tempt, that the latter imputing this ſevere way of 
writing, to the ſtudy of critical learning then ſo much 
in faſhion, told his ſon one day, that the Devil was un- 


doubtedly the author of that kind of learning. XLVII. 
Elenchus Trihæreſii Nicolai Serarii Item delirium fanati- 


cum, quo Efſenos Monachos Chriſtianos fuiſſe contendit Franc- 
fort 1605 in 8 vo. Arnheim 1619 in 4to. And in a 
collection publiſhed by James Triglandius under the 
title of Trium ſcriptorum illuſtrium de tribus Judæorum 


ſectis fyntagma. Delft 1703 in 4to in two tomes. 


XLVIII. Epiſtolæ omnes. Leyden 1627 in 8 vo. Franc- 
fort 1628 in 8 Vo. Theſe letters were publiſhed by Da- 
niel Heinſius. Morhof tells us, that they are full of 
curious obſervations ; that we find there the characters 
of divers learned men; and that the ſtyle is familiar, 
but elegant ; and every thing in them is ſhining with- 
out affectation. We learn from Voſſius's 114% Letter, 
that Scaliger had many ſtrokes in them againſt 
Meurſius, whoſe name was ſuppreſſed in the impreſſion, 
by ſubſtituting an aſteric. Mr. Colomies ſays, that Pa- 
tin had aſſured him, that Petavius upon his death- 


bed had declared, that if he had ſeen Scaliger's 4e 


Epiſiles (thoſe were his words) before he wrote againſt 
him, he would never have attacked him. XLIX. No- 
titia Galliz : printed among bis Opuſcula varia; and 
at the end of a diſſertation of John Grang:er, intitled, 
Diſſertatio de loco ubi viftus Attila fuit lim. Paris 1641 
in 8vo, and in p. 89. of the edition of Cæſar's Con men- 
taries, publiſhed by Arnold Montanus 1661 in 8vo. L. 
Tumulus & Elogia Claudii Puteani Senatoris Pariſienſis, 
Authore Papirio Maſſone & Toſepho Scaliger Paris 1607 
in 4to. LI. Scaligerana. Hague 1666 in 8vo. Editio alte- 
ra Cologne 1667 in 12mo, with the Scalgerana prima. 
The origin of this book is thus reported by Monſieur 
de la Monnoye in his notes on Baillet's 7 ugemens des 
Savant. John and Nicholas de Vaſſan, the ſons of 
Monſieur de Vaſſan Sieur de Rewi-Meſnil and Perrette 


Pithou, ſiſter of Peter and Francis Pithou, who died 


about the year 1604. at Geneva, whither ſhe had re- 
tired in 1572, going to Leyden to proſecute their ſtu- 
dies there, ſaw Scaliger every day, and diligently col- 
lected every thing curious, which they heard him ſay. 
Upon their return to France, where they renounced the 
Proteſtant Religion and embraced the Catholic, they 


communicated their collections to Meſſeurs Dupui, 


who ſhewed them to Mr. Sarrau, who left a copy of 
them to his ſon Iſaac, from whoſe hands they came in- 


to thoſe of Mr. Daille the younger, who in order to 


render them more convenient for bis uſe, ranged the 


| ſeveral articles in an alphabetical order. Iſaac Voſſius 


being afterwards at Paris, and this piece being commu- 
nicated to him, he publiſhed it at the Hague. But 
Monſieur de Vigneul-Marville in his Me/anges d' Hiſtoire 
& ae Literature, is of opinion that it does no honour 
to Scaliger's memory, there appearing throughout it 
you marks of pride and a peculiar malignity againft 
everal conſiderable men, and very injurious characters 
of antient and modern writers. LII. Prima Scalige- 
rana, nuſquam antebac edita, cum prefutione J. Fa- 
bri, quibus adjunta &. altera Scaligerana antea e- 
mendatiora, cum notis cujuſdam V. D. Anonymi. 
Groningen 1669. in 12zmo. Cologne 1695, in 
12mo, Francis Vertunian of Poitiers, Phyſician to 
Meſſieurs Chateignier de la Roche Pozay, being ac- 
quainted with Scaliger, while that learned man lived 
with thoſe Gentlemen, uſed to write down for his own 
private advantage the obſervations in learning, which 
he heard him make. The papers, which he left, con- 
tinued many years after his death buried in ſome obſcure 
cabinet, whence they were at laſt taken by a man of 
letters, who was an advocate at Poitiers, named Mr. 


and 


de Sigogne. He having purchaſed this collection pub- 
liſhed it under the title of Scaligerana prima, thus preſerv- 
ing its rank of priority; ſo that the former Scaligerana, 
though publiſhed three years before, was called only 
Scaligerana ſecunda with reſpect to this. The Scalige- 
rana prima is all in Latin, whereas the other is a mix- 
ture of Latin and French. Tanegui le Fevre having 


this piece communicated to him before it was printed, 
added at the requeſt of Mr. de Sigogne ſeveral notes 


and a preface, all in Latin. The French remarks upon 
the Scallgerana ſecunda, inſerted at the end, were writ- 
ten under the title of Anonymous by Paul Colomies. 
The Scaligerana prima is preferable to the other. 
LIII. Opuſcula varia antehac non edita, nunc vero mul- 
tis partibus audsa. Paris. 1610 in 4to. Francfort 1612 
in 8vo. Iſaac Caſaubon was the editor of this collection, 
which contains the following pieces of our author, 1. 
Animadwerſiones in Melchioris Guilandini Commentarium 


in tria C. Plinii de Papyro Capita Libri XIII. 2. Dia- 


triba de Decimis in Lege Dei. 3. Notitia Gallie, Item 
ſuper Appellationibus locorum aliquot & gentium apud Cæ- 
ſarem note. 4. Diatribe de Europæorum Linguis. Item 
de bodiernis Francorum; necnon de varia Literarum ali- 
quot pronunciatione. &. De Thefi quadam Chronologica 


Judicium. It treats of a theſis upon the Hiſtory of the 


Old Teſtament, maintained March the 14th 1608, 6. 
E xpoſitio Numiſmatis argentei Conſtantini Imp. Byzantini. 
This piece had been printed before, as we have ob- 
ſerved above. 7. Orphci, poetæ vetuſtiſimi, Initia, 
frve Hymni ſacri ad Muſeum, verſibus antiquis Latin? 


eæpreſſi a Tof. F. Scaligero, cum ejujdem Annotationibus. 


This tranſlation of Scaliger was reprinted with his 
notes at the end of his poems publiſhed by Scriverius 
in 1615, but much more exactly than it was printed 


before. Andrew Chriſtian Eſchenbach has retained 


this tranſlation as well as the notes in an edition, 


which he publiſhed of Orpheus's works at Utrecht in 


1689 in 12mo. Scaliger at the end of his tranſlation has 
remarked, that he made it in five days. 8. In Aſchyli 
Prometheum a Q. S. Fl, Chriſtiano converſum Prologus : 
in verie. . Selecta Epigrammata e Græcorum Florilegio 
& a Fof. J. Scaligero Latine verſa. 10. Poemata varia. 
11. In 9. Annæi Senece Jragœdias Animadverſiones, 
12. Afinii Cornelii Galli Elegia & Epigrammata tria, 
cum Animadwerſionibus F. J. Scaligeri. 13. Confuta- 


tio ſtultiſſimæ Burdonum Fabulz. mentioned above. 


14. Epiſtolæ ad diverſos. Theſe are the pieces which 
are to be found in the edition in 8vo. but in that in 
40. are likewile the following. 15. Note in Tertullia- 


num de Pallio. 16. Ani madverſiones in Cyclopem Euripi- 


dis. 17. Diſcours de la Function, des Mers, du diſſechie- 


ment des Marais, & de la Reparation des Rivieres, pour 


les rendre navigables. 18. Diſcours ſur quelques parti- 


cularites de la Milice Romaine. 19. Lettres touchant 
PExplication de quelques Medailles, LIV. Epiſtola ad- 
verſus barbarum, ineptum, & indoctum poema In ſulani 
Patroni-clientis Lucani. Paris 1582 in 8vo. and re- 
printed in the Collection of his Letters. Scaliger 
having, in his notes upon Manilius, accuſed Lucan of 
ignorance in Aſtronomy, Francis de l'Iſle, Attorney 


in the Parliament at Paris, undertook the defence of 


Lucan in a poem, which he publiſhed under the title of 
Apologia pro Lucano Mathematica adverſus Scaligerum. 
Paris 1582 in 4to. It was in anſwer to this that Sca- 
liger wrote the letter abovementioned, which he ad- 
dreſſed to Mamert Patiſſon, a famous Bookſeller of 
Paris, in which he treats de l'Iſle with the utmoſt con- 
tempt. Several years after Scaliger's death, viz. in 
1619, James le Paumier de Grentemeſnil undertook 
to juitify Lucan from the imputation of 1gnorance caſt 
upon him by Scaliger, and wrote to that end a diſſerta- 
tion, which was not printed till 1704. LV. Dia- 
tribe Critica, qua Theoderi Marcilii Commentarius &. 
Nate in Martialis Epigrammata de Ceſaris Amphitheatrs 
& Yenatione, ordine expunguntur, Leyden 1619 in Svo. 

; F. 
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F See Chev- 


ræana, pag. 87. 


a See the re- 


mark [A]. 


(> See the re- 
mark [B]. 


(1) Homer, I- 
ad. lib. xx. ver. 
73s 


SCA 


and was interred in that City, where a monument is erected to him. He was never mar- 


ried. He was a man of great temperance, and ſo cloſe a ſtudent, that he often ſpent 
whole days in his ſtudy without eating. Though his circumſtances throughout his whole 


2 


life were very narrow, yet he always refuſed the preſents which were offered him; and 
Daniel Heinſius in his Funeral Oration upon him tells us, that he refuſed a large ſum of 
money, which Jannin the French Embaſſador in Holland was very importunate with 
him to accept. We are likewiſe informed in the Naudæana, that Monſieur de Nevers 


paſſing through Holland to Hungary, and viſiting him, offered him a conſiderable preſent, 


which he excuſed himſelf from receiving. His writings ſnew him to have been a man of 
a very haughty diſpoſition, and apt to treat others with great contempt (J). 


SCAMANDER, a River of Phrygia near Troy. It was alſo called Xanthus, but 
there was a great difference between theſe two names. Scamander belonged to human 
Language, and Xanthus to that of the Gods (a), This is Homer's opinion. Some 
writers pretend, that this Poet meant that Xanthus was the antient name of that River [A], 
and that Scamander was the modern one; others ſay, that it was called Scamander be- 
fore it was called Xanthus [B]; and ſeveral ety mologies have been given of thoſe two 
names (b). It is pretended that the waters of this River had the quality of making the 


tage of it [C]. 


hair of the women; who bathed in it, fair, and that the Trojan women took the advan- 
It is faid alſo, that the young women of that country, as ſoon as they 


were betrothed, went to offer- their virginity to Scamander, which gave an opportunity 
to a young Athenian to enjoy Callirrhoe DJ. I am of opinion, that this River did not 


[] Some avriters pretend, that Homer meant, that 
Xanthus was the ancient name of that river.) Let us 
quote firſt what he ſays. | 
" Arles bY Py Hv l e Der n. oc BuFudvns 
0% Eds dor R Oel, & vOpe; dk Ex bo. | 
Contra autem & Vulcanum magnus Fluvius vorticibus 
profundus 5 | | 
 Puem Xanthum vocant dii, homines vero Scaman- 


drum (1). 


*© With fiery Vulcan laſt in battle ſtands | 

5 The ſacted flood, that rolls on golden ſands; 
««. Xanthus his name with thoſe of heav'nly birth, 
«© But call'd Scamander by the ſons of earth.“ 


| Pore. 
Here is Meziriac's reflection: * As Vigenere has 


Well remarked upon the Scamander of Philo- 


e ſtratus, when Homer gives thus two names {to any 


| (2) Meziriac ſur 


tes Epitres d' O- 
vide, pag. 467. 
(3} Schol. in lli - 
ad» ub. 20, ver. 
7 4+ 

(+) Plutarch. de 
Flaviis, pag. Mm. 


&+3*-. 


(5) Meziriac, ub: 
ſupra, page 468. 


(5) Plutarch. abi ſpectus furere cepit (6). 1. e. While the myſteries of 


It, page 4+ 


(7) NMexiriac. 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
458. Obſerve 
that Mavſlac, in 


Plutarch. de 


Fluviis, pag. 
481. quotes a 
paſſage of Ari- 
ſtotle. 


cc 


* thing, one according to the Gods, the other ac- 


cording to men ; we muſt underſtand, that that of the 
„Gods is the moſt ancient and almoſt loft, and that 
of men the modern and moſt uſual one (2).“ He 
might have cited, not Vigenere, but the Scholiaſt on 
Homer. Tor 0: pur 76 per M νννẽ 0 10949 219 F885 
düfte. 0 en , To 0) pI RY £1E7500G $i; AvIgwT BY (2). 
Remark that Plutarch owns, that Xanthus is the an- 
cient name {4). He adds, that this river was not called 
Scamander till after Scamander the ſon of Cory bas had 
thrown himſelf into it, having loſt his ſenſes through 
an exceſs of devotion, that is to ſay, by having aſſiſted 
too aſſiduouſly at the myſteries of the mother of the 
Gods. It is thus Meziriac (5) explains the Greek of 
Piutarch. Mauſſac does not explain it fo. Tü, 2586 
Peg fe lp THewiruy aifpridin: Süd t S-, s) 
er. Dum Rhee myſteria celebrarentur de repente con- 


*© Rhea were celebrating, being ſuddenly diſcovered he 
“ fell mad.” | | 

[B]. . . . others ſay, that it was called Semander 
before it was called Xanthus.] Meziriac gives us 
three authorities for this. Here follow his words (7): 
6: Ariſtotle in the third book chapt. 12 of the hiſtory 
„of animals writes thus: S d xa 6 Tad 
© Tolapoc tara we Pars Wor, dle % Toy O- 
6 qwngev art Exaupdrcjyy Zarge Tpooayopeur . au vv. 
It ſeems that the river Scamander makes ſheep 


calls it Xanthus inflead of Scamander. Antigonus 
in the 74th paradox follows Ariſtotle, and even 
quotes him, Elian L. VIII. chap. 21. of his 
hiſtory of animals ſays the ſame thing more clearly 
kill. 6 &% & TG Tra u-, k g οονε ano 
aire αñMͤ 7% dis, T0 T9 Exappovdpw TO th N, 
LANA d hee 1 Twy Tpoetruv ü. xpdu ele, my 
Zarge. i. e. The river of Troas called Scamander, 
becauſe it made the ſheep, which drank its water, red, 
* on account of this change of colour gained the name of 


** of @ reddiſh colour; and that for this reaſon Homer 


deſerve 


« Xanthus, Beſides that of Scamander, which it bad at 

« firſt.” Meziriac then relates (8), that the river (8) Meziriac, 
Scamander, according to ſome, owes its origin to %% ſupra, pag. 
Hercules. That Hero dying with thirſt, fell 2 digging „ e rt | 
into the ground, whence he produced a ſpring of a river, 25 — 11 = 
which wwas called from thence Scamander, as if one ſhould Eiynolagici. N 
ſay c we dhe, the digging of a man. There is a | 
Scholiaſt (9), who tells us, that the place where Her- (9) That of Ho- 
cules dug into the ground, had yielded ſome drops of mer quoted by 
water, becauſe it had been ſtruck with thunder, in Meziriac, ibid. 
conſequence of the prayers, which that Hero had made Ps. 469. 

to Jupiter, that his burning thirſt might be aſſwaged. 

This Scholiaſt pretends, that the river, which ſprung 

from that place, was named Scamander, becauſe it bat 

relieved Hercules, as i one ſhould ſay Camander, yud- 

py x49y& v dA O- aw, He adds, that it was named 

Xanthus, becauſe the Trojan women, bathing in its wa- 1 
ters, made their hair of a light colour (10). The author (10) S ⁰,ỹ q 
of the great Etymologicon informs us, that this 2 n 571 deu 


« river took its name from Scamander the ſon of #9 7* udzrcc 


« Teucer, who came into Phrygia from the Iſland of 
«© Crete, where he was born; but that this river was 
&« afterwards called Xanthus becauſe the three God- 
«« deſles, before they preſented themſelves to Paris for 
« his judgment, went and bathed themſelves in this 
« river, which made their hair of a light colour (11).” (rr) Meziriac, 
All this overthrows the hypotheſis of thoſe, who ſay, i ſupra, pag. 


* Tocoeld ac e | 
Vas dn dee. 


that the name of Xanthus was prior to that of Scamander. 4“. 1 5 


[CJ 1t is pretended, that the waters of this river had 
the quality of making the hair of the women, who bathed 
in it, fair; and that the Trojan women took the advan- 
tage of it.) See the proofs of all this in the precede- 
ing remark. This virtue extended likewiſe to ſheep, 
as we have ſeen in the three authorities cited by 
Meziriac 3 to which add theſe words of Pliny : Iz . 
Beotia amnis Melas oves nigras (facit) . . . . rufaſque | 
juxta Ilium Xanthus unde & nomen amni (12). 1. e. (12) Plin, lib. 2 
The river Melas in Bceotia makes the ſheep black cap. 103. page me 
« , . .. and the Xanthus near Troy makes them 35% 253+ 
«© red ; whence the river takes the name.” = | 
[D]. . . . and that the young women . . . . went 
to offer their wirginity to Scamander ; which gave an_ 
ꝙportunity ta à young Athenian to enjoy Callirrhoe,] 
Let us relate this ſtory, as we find it in Vigenere. 
In this river (as Æſchines obſerves in his epiſtle) 
the young women uſed to bathe, when they were 
betrothed, invoking it in theſe terms, xu pg Tad 
pardes Thy Tagywmiav, Receive, O Scamander, 
Virginity. Cimon the Athenian took advantage of 
this, being deſperately in love with Callirrhoe, who 
© was already promiſed to another, and went and hid 
„ himſelf in the buſhes on the banks of the river, 
and made himſelf a cap of ruſhes and reeds. Af. 
„ terwards when the young Lady came according to 
„ cuſtom to bathe herſelf, and had pronounced in a 
„ ſinging tone the words abovementioned, Cimon 
« leaped ſuddenly out of his ambuſcade, and ſaid to 
her, I accept of it indeed with all my heart. Afterwards 
* * having 


29 


980 


deſerve the reputation, which the Poets have procured it z however it was more conſider- 
able than ſome imagine [E]. Julia the daughter of Auguſtus was very near being drown- 


“ having led her to the bank, he immediately cropped 
(13) Viginere, © the flower of her Virginity (13).” It 1s certain, 


ſur le Scamandte that we meet with this in one of the letters of . 


ag . > ſchines (14); ſo that the quotation is juſt ; but Vige- 
p ” * 


tome, edition in nere has not mentioned all that he ought to have in- 
4to. formed his readers of; it is neceſſary therefore, that 

they ſhould be acquainted with ſome other circum- 
(14) It is the ſtances, in order to render the reflections more in- 
10th. They ate ſtructive. I obſerve therefore, that Æſchines does not 
printed with Per ſpeak of this adventure, as a ſtory learned by tradi- 


5 hu ; 
„ of the tion, or read in ſome old Chronicle. If he had 


Geneva edition ſpoken in that manner, we might have ranked his 


1607. ſtory with thoſe of Boccace; it would have been leſs 
raſh not to have believed it. He mentions it as a 
thing done almoſt before his eyes. "Hy; ewe 78 ris 
eixtleig Thy YRS peru „ck Teh 4% 0 201, ep pee 227 
degli xc. T Nb Twr Fapyuur, y Vis rl 26 lee eg, 
2010 d Nos una cum cognatis nupturarum & ceteris 

| turbis eminus feſtum & lawacra wirginum, quatenus fas 

(1% Zſchines, nobis externis erat, ſpectaba mus (15). “ We together 


ubi ſupra. « with the relations of the young Ladies, who were 


% to be married, and the reſt of the company, faw 
« at a diſtance the feſtival and bathings of the vir- 
« oins, or as far as we ſtrangers were allowed.” He 
had for his fellow traveller the perſon who committed 
this ſcandalous action; he blamed him; he found him 
penitent, and pleading in excuſe for himſelf, that many 
others had plaid the like trick before him. It is necel- 
 fary alſo to know the ſimplicity of the young Lady, 
who was thus abuſed. . She acted lincerely ; ſhe was 
perſuaded, that the God Scamander had got her mai- 
denhead ; for four days after perceiving Cimon among 
thoſe who were ſeeing the proceſſion pais by, ſhe 1a- 
luted him with great reſpect, and ſaid to her nurſe, 
There is Scamander, to whom I reſigned my virgin'ty. 
The nurſe raiſed a great cry, and thus the affair was 


— / ef c J U \ Fg . : 
diſcovered, Tir laps 15 5pov ples Fopr TH (ev 1 Ope- 


C1716) EToW TEV9! Of ai 159090 Ver hν,ꝭu u Ha port; THY 
0 SSO. 1 9 v0 (0304 THY Kihw1c d A 
eulw #400 Curtis ra U 6 Zeamvor. TPOTtxunct Kat 
ENU Th; Thy TD Cas On, 721, Tv CREKAY- 
Oper, 0 725 Top N eber! ect. a8 4 1179 EK Cana, 419 
Ap, KA 70 TAY uh EKTUGEY pee, Cum quatriduo 
poſt pompa effet Veneris, & recens nuptæ et pompæ inter. 
efſent, nos quoque illain ſpeabamus. Sponſa autem Ci- 
monem conſpicata, ut nullius mali ſibi conſcium, una me- 
cum ſpectantem, homirem ei prabuit : & nutricem intui- 
ta, Vides (inquit) mea nutrix, Scamandrum, cui Virgi- 
nitatem dedi ? quo illa audito, exclamat : itaque facinus 
*16) Idem, ibid. jr (16). When we conſider, that wit and 
pag. 126, A. learning never were ſo conſpicuous as in the age of 
AEſchines, we eaſily perceive the fatal power of a falſe 
Religion. It ruins good ſenſe, it extinguiſhes the light 
of nature, it reduces mankind in ſome meaſure to the 


ſtate of brute beaſts. Here 1s Callirrhoe; ſne was of 


(17) Haręie ds à very noble family (17), and had undoubtedly a good 


Tay igel, education: notwithitanding which, tae impertinences of 


{luſtri patre nata. the Poets canonized by the Prieſts had io corrupted her 


Idem, ibid. pag. 


12 judgment, that ſhe really believed, that rivers were 
5 


Deities, who crowned themſelves with reeds, and could 
enjoy a woman. In the reign of Tiberius a noble 

(13) See Joſeph. Lady was no leſs ſimple (18) ; ſhe thought that ſhe 
Antiquit, lib. 18. had lain with Anubis, and boaſted of it as a remark- 
A A. able favour. The Monks, who have plaid ſo many 
bad tricks, eſpecially to draw women into the ſnare, 

have never preſumed, that I know of, to tell them, 

that ſuch a Saint would lye with them; the ideas of 

purity and immateriality have always been joined a- 

mong Chriſtians with that of beatificatton; but I do 

not doubt that if they would undertake ſuch a thing, 

they might perſuade tome devout women now living 

to believe what the Roman devotee to Anvbis was in- 

_ duced to believe. The maxim, that the corruption of 

(10) Corrupeio the molt excellent things is the worlt (19), is verificd 
*ptimi peſſima, in the inſtance of Religion. Nothing is of more ad- 
vantage to man with reſpect both to his head and 
heart, than to have a right knowledge of God; no- 
thing is more fatal to all the faculties of our realon- 
able ſoul, than to have wrong notions of God as the 
Pagans had, Oblerve that Homer declares, that the 
Prieſt of Scamander was honoured at Troy like a God, 


Vol. IX. 


of idolatry. Cicero was ſurprized at the divinity of ö Cicero con 


_ ſhore in the Roman faith concerning the Divinity of 


 hominum ſeculis fuerunt, ut jingendi procliwior efſet ratio, 


deinde poſteris ſervare fuerat neceſſe, quod acceperant & 


A - 109 


ed 


"Yeoyvor ey 

"Yoo up SUB A:N077; ee, ws pe Der ptrcts, 
"ApnTng err, Jie 6" g nile diww (20). (20) Homerus, 

| Liad, lib. 5. vers 
Then died Hypſenor, gen'rous and divine, 765 
Sprung from the great Dolopion's mighty line; 
Who near ador'd Scamander made abode, 
Prieſt of the ſtream, and honoured as a God.“ 
| PoPE. 
I ſhall make one obſervation upon the ſmall effect, ReyrircriION 
which the light of learning had againſt the darkneſs Nena thought 


LI 
A 


* 
* 


LY 
Lad 


* 
** 


Romulus, becauſe it had been eſtabliſned, not in times peg 1 
of ignorance, wherein it was ſo much the eaſier to vent ; 
fictions, as ignorant people might eaſily be induced 
to credit them ; but in an age, wherein learning was 
already greatly advanced, and had intirely aboliſhed 
that ancient Barbariſm, under which the uncultivated 
minds of the firſt men had been detained. It ſeems 
that from this principle he would draw the following 
concluſion ; that neither fable nor impoſture had any 


Romulus. Magis in Romulo admirandum, quid cateri, 1 
qui dll ex hominibus fat ee dicuntur, minus eruditis | 1 


quum imperiti facile ad credendum impellerentur. Ro- 

muli autem ætatem minus his ſexcentis annis jam invete- 

ratis, atque doetrinis, omnique idle antiqua ex inculta Ho- 

ninum wita errere ſublato fuiſſe cernimus. . . . . Ex 

quo intelligi poteſt, permultis annis ante Homerum fuifſe 

quam Romulum, ut jam doctis hominibus ac temporibus 

his eruditis ad fingendum wvix quicquam efſet laci. An— 

tiquitas enim recepit fabulas fictas etiam nonnunquam in- 

condite. Heac tas autem jam exculta preſertim eludens 

omne, quod fiert non poteſt, reſpuit (21). St. Auguſtin (21) Cicero, 4, 
very well refutes this reaſoning. He ſays, 1. That Rep#%ica, lib. 3. 
Rome only believed that Romulus was a God. 2. > 3 | 
That it was a ſmall city and in its infancy, when it ae 8. ee 
embraced that opinion. 3. That poſterity was obliged m. 1036, 1037. 
to retain that faith, in order to render the city more | 
flouriſhing and more capable of founding a great 

Empire. 4. That the people, who were ſubdued - 

by the Romans, did not believe concerning Romulus what 

was believed at Rome, but ſaid the ſame with the 

Romans out of policy. The reader will ſee St. Au- 

guſtin's thoughts better in the following original words. 

Cicero propterea dicit divintatem Romul: mirabiliter cre- 

ditam, guod erudita jam tempora fuerunt que falfitatem | b 
non reciperent fabularum. Duis autem Romulum Deum 
nifi Roma credidit, atque id parva & incipiens ® Tum 
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najoribus, ut cum iſta ſuperſiitione in. lade guodammodo 
matris ebibita creſceret civitas, aique ad lam magnum 
pervemret imperium, ut ex jus faſtigio velut ex bo Ea 
guodam loco alias quogue gentes, quibus dominaretur, hac 
ſua opinione  perfunderet : ut non quidem crederent, ſed. 
tamen Aicerent Deum Romulum, ne civitatem cui ſervie- | 
bant, de conditore eus offenderent, aliter eum nominando 
quam Roma, gue id non amore quidem hujus erroris, Jed 
tamen amoris errore crediderat (22). He forgot the (22) Auguſt, ibid, 
two principal anſwers, which he might have made. bag. 1037» 
He might have ſaid, 1. That the light of learning, | 
and the cultivation of the mind had not yet penetrated 
to Rome, when the divinity of Romulus was firſt pro- 
poled. 2. That this light and this cultivation are not 
capable of preventing ſuch ſictions from taking root. 
Did not Alexander paſs for a God? Were not decrees (23) See the re- 
made upon this article of faith (23) in the moſt learned mark F] of the | 
cities of Greece, and at a time when learning was at Were OLYM- 
the highelt piich it was ever known? Did not the £0 
Romans, at the time when they were molt knowing, 
believe that the ſoul of Julius Ceſar was converted into 
a ſtar (24) ? Did not they raile temples and altars to (24) Ses Suetoni- 
a living Emperor (25)? Were the Philoſophers then ** ans; 
able to cure the crafty ſpirit of flatterers, and the T' 5 
credulous ipicit of the populace ? If other things than (25) Horat. Ep. 
learning had not interpoted, the divine worthip of 1+ lib. 2. 
texander, Cralar, Augaltus, &c. would have con- 
tinued as long as that of Hercules and Romulus. 
[EZ] This river did not deſerve the reputatian, which 
the Poets have procured it; however it was more conſi- 
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(26) Homer. 
Tliad. lib. 2. ver. 
2. 


(27) Huc ah 
Idæo monte demiſ- 
fus Scamander 
exit, & Simois, 
fama quam natu- 
ra majora flumi- 
na. Pompon. 
Mela, Eb, 1. cap. 
78, | 


(28) Belon, Sin- 
gularitex, Jive 2. 


chap. 6. page 18 2. 


ciſe upon the other part of the paſſage. 


SCA 


ed in it; Agrippa her huſband appeared to be extremely concerned at her danger [Z]; 
and ſhewed his reſentment againſt the Trojans, though they ought not to have been an- 
ſwerable for it. Strabo criticiſes upon Homer with reſpect to the ſpring of Scamander [G]. 


There were other rivers which bore that name [HI. 


object to Moreri [1]. 


derable than ſome imagine.] Homer (26) making Sca- 


mander the ſon of Jupiter, repreſents it almoſt every 
where as a great river ; he isnot ſparing of the epithets 
anus worticoſus, full of wwhirl-pools, Beds, profund: 
worticoſus, full of deep whirl-pools, 845/ppe®-, profunde 
Puens, deep: flrwing, and others of that kind. The expreſſi- 
ons are extravagant; Pomponius Mela was in the right 
to ſay, that the rivers Scamander and Simois were eſteem- 
ed greater than they really were (27). The moderns 
ſpeak of them with the lowelt contempt. © With 
„regard to the rivers Simois and Xanthus, ſo high- 
e ly celebrated by the Poets, which watered the mea- 
© dows of Troy, we ſhall ſay only that they are ſuch 
&* ſmall brooks, that a leach or a minnew can ſcarce 
© maintain themſelves there; for they are dry in the 
„ ſummer, and in winter a gooſe could hardly ſwim 
* in them. If we have raiſed any doubts concern- 
„ing theſe rivers, it is not a new thing ; for in the 
time of Ariſtotle they could not be found. Conſult 
„ the 12th chapter of the third book of his hiſtory, 
« where he writes thus: Scamander etiam amnis Ha- 
% was reddere oves creditur : quamobrem Xanthum pro 
© Scamandro nuncupatum ab Homero autumant. As if 
« Ariſtotle meant, that Homer took Scamander for 
« Xanthus ; fignifies fans, i. e. fair.“ Let it 
© therefore be examined whether Xanthus and Sca- 
*© mander are the ſame or not (28).” If the latter part 
of this paſſage had not been full of miſtakes, I ſhould 
not have cited it. I obſerve firſt this error, that in the 
time of Ariftotle the river Scamander could not be 
diſcovered. In the ſecond place it is falſe, that the 
words quoted from Ariſtotle prove what they are pro 
duced for. Laſtly Belon ſhould have affirmed that 
Xanthus and Scamander are the ſame. I do not criti- 
Belon {peaks 


as an eye-witneſs ; I would not call in queſtion his 


(29) Louis Guy- 
on, Diverſes Le- 
gons, tome . HY, 


2. chap. 10. pag. 


361. 


(30 He had jult 
Cited Belon's 
words with re- 
gard to the ſmal- 
nels of thoie 


rivers. 


(31) Plinius, lib. 


5. cap. 31. pag. 


m. 610. 


(32) Pliny ſhould 
have obſerved 
that Xanthus is 
the ſume with 
Scamander. 


(33) Strabo, lib. 
13. page 410% 


34) Nicol. Da- 
maſcen, in FE x- 
cerftis a Valeſio 
eaitts, pus; 4138. 


veracity, nor depend upon IThevet, who tells us that 
Xanthus and Simois are great rivers. I am ſorry 
ce to contradict ſuch a man, %% are Lewrs Gryen's 
«© (29) words concerning Thevet ; but what 1 write (30) 
I have extracted from Belon, a Phyſician of Mans, 
„ in the ſecond book of his obſervations, and J have 
often heard him relate it, being at Paris, to Poſtel, 
« whoſe converſation I frequented for four years. 
© Beſides this, a Gentleman of Rohan, named Albert 
6 le Bon, who affirms that he was upon the place, 
and continaed there a whole winter, agrees with 
„ Belon in all that he has written. I b-heve that 
«© 'Thevet was never there, and that what he has writ- 
„ ten was from hear-ſay.” But as on one hand I do not 
deny what Belon ſays, Jam certain on the other, that 
theſe rivers were not anciently {o {mall ; their waters 
might have taken another courſe either through ſub— 
terraneous channels or otherwiſe ; ſo that though the 
moderns may ſay without hyperbole what they aſſert, 
they ought not to Induce us to believe that Pliny was 
miftaken, when he ſpoke of Scamander as a navigab'e 
river. (31) Scamander amnis navigabilis, & in pro- 
montorio quonda m Sigeum oppidum, dein portus Achavrum, 
in quem influit Xanthus (3 2) Simoent! junctus, [lagnum- 
que prius faciens Palzſcamander. Strabo's words are 
no leſs favourable to me: they inform us that the 
Scamander having received the Simois carried along 
with it ſo much mud and ſand, as had almoſt ſtopped 
up the mouth of the river, and formed Jakes and 
marſhes (33). This cannot be ſaid of a little brook, 
and agrees only with preity conſiderable rivers. 

IV] Aprippa her huſband appeared to be extremely con- 
cerned at her danver.] 
Damaſcenus inform us, that Julia was near being 
drowned in Scamander in the year of Rome 738 ; 
and that Agrippa was ſo enraged againſt the "I rojans, 
on pietence hat they had not ſent guides to that 
Princeſs, that he fined them an hundred thouſand 
drachms (34). This puniſhment was unjuſt, for they 
had not been acquainted with the arrival of Julia. 
Here, it will be ſaid, is a man, who may be ranked 
among the cuckolds, who have been very good-natured 
to their wives. If ever any man was a cuckold, A- 
grippa was one ; 1 appeal to what his wife anſwered 


Some time after he was killed in battle. 


The fragments of Nicholas 


I ſhall not have many things to 
SCHEFFER 


to thoſe, who thought it ſtrange that her children re- 
ſembled Agrippa: I am newer unfaithful to him, ſaid ſhe, 
but when 1 find myſelf pregnant. Cumque conſcii flagitio- 
rum mirareniur quo modo fimiles Agrippe filios pareret, 
que tam vulgo poteſtatem ſui corporis faceret: ait; Num- 
quam enim niſi navi plena tollo vectorem (35). Sue- 
tonius obſerves, that one of the reaſons of Tiberius's 
reluctance to the marrying of Julia, was, that ſhe had 
been free with him during her marriage with Agrippa 
(36). How often were the Gallants of that Princeſs 
put to the torture? Pliny ranks this examination a- 
mongſt Agrippa's misfortunes (37). So that the cuc- 
koldom of this favourite is a thing certain; but can his 
good-nature be ſufficiently proved by his reſentment 
againſt the Trojans ? I do not think ſo; for probably 
his friendſhip for Julia was not the true cauſe of his 
anger; policy was the ground of it, He was angry, 
with a view either to make Auguſins believe, that he 
had the intereſt of Julia at heart, or to maintain his 
credit. A ſubject, who has married the daughter of 
his Prince, is not allowed to be negligent about thoſe, 
who do not pay due reſpect to his wife: however he 
may be pleaſed in his heart with what they have done, 
he muſt appear outwardly very vindictive. Beſides 
Agrippa knew very well, that the inhabitants of Troy 
had not regulated their conduct upon the diſcontent, 
which he migat have with his wife. So that the con- 


(35) Macrobiug, 
Saturn. lib. 2. 
Cap. 5. pag. m. 
275. 


(36) Juliæ mores 
improbaret ut 
guam ſenſiſſet ſut 
gingue ſub priore 
marits appetentem 
gued ſane vulgo 
etiam exiſtimaba- 
tur. Sueton. n 


Tiberto, cap. 7. 


(27) In tormentis 
adulteriorum con- 
iugis. Plinius, 
lib. 7. cap. 8. pag. 
Mm. 22. 


tempt, which they might ſhew towards her, fell upon 


i'm; ind conſequently he thought himſelf obliged out 
of policy to puniſh them, in order that all ſubjeQs 
mignt learn to fear and honour him. 

[G] Strabo criticiſes upon Homer with reſpect to the 


ſpring of Scamander.] That Poet tells us, that this 


river had two ſprings, one cold and the other hot, 
near Troy (38) ; but Strabo (39) aſſures us, that it 
had but one ſpłring upon Mount Ida, and that this 
ſpring was cold. He conjectures, that the hot ſpring 
was Joſt, and conſequently he does not charge Homer 
with being miſtaken in that point. 

[H] There were other rivers, which bore that name.] 
There was one in Sicily (40) near Ægeſta, and ano- 
ther in Bœotia. The latter was a monument of the 
weakneſs of the female ſex. The fact was as follows. 


Deimachus the ſon of Eleon accompanied Hercules to 


the expedition againſt Troy. As the war was pro- 


tracted to a great length, he thought he might divert 
himſelf with a young woman, who was deeply in love 
with him. She was the daughter of Scamander, and 
her name was Glaucia. She at laſt prevailed upon 
Deimachus, who gratified her, and got her with child. 
Glaucia be- 
ing apprehenſive that ſhe could not conceal her fault, 
fled to Hercules, and intruſted him with the ſecret of 
what had paſſed between Deimachus and her, and 
found him full of compaſſion, and very well pleaſed, 
that the race of his friend was not extinguiſhed : he 
carricd her into Bœotia with the ſon, whom ſhe had 
been brought to bed of, and put her into the hands of 
Elcon, The ſon was named Scamander, and reigned 
in that countrey. He gave his name to the river Ina- 
chus (41). | 

[1] 1 feall not have many things to object to Moreri.] 
J. According to him Caſtaldus affirms, that the Sca- 
mander is at preſent called Simois : but Ortelius quotes 
Caſtaldus to prove, that the modern name is Simoe- 
res (42), II. It is too vague an expreſſion to ſay, that 
this river empties itſelf into the Agean ſea. He ſhould 
have ſaid, that its mouth is at the promontory of Si- 
geum (43). III. Theſe words, epotague flumina Medo 
frandeule, are wrong placed immediately after theſe, 
Herodotus relates, that the army of Xerxes dried it up; 
for there is no body but imagines, that this Latin is 
a tranſlation of Herodotus's own words. Now this 1s 
falſe. It is Juvenal, who ſhould have been cited for 
thoſe Latin words (44). Herodotus ought to have been 
quoted in the 42d chapter of the 7th book (45). Art- 
Aire TO pit NH 0” antxpros Ty e Te * THT Ah 
. Hunc (Scamandrum) profluentem ſua aqua 
deſlituit, nec hominibus jumentiſque potantibus ſuffecit. 


(38) Homer. 
Iliad. lib. 22. 
Vers 147. 


(39) Strabo, lib. 
13. pag» 414. 


(40) See Strabo, 


lib. 13. & Diod. N 


Sicul. lib. 20. 


(41) Taken from 
Plutarch in 
NQuæſt. Gracis, 
pag. 301. 


(42) Ortelius, in 
Thejauro Geo- 
graph. See Sca- 
mandtius, in edit. 
Hanov. in 4to- 


(43) Strabo, lib. 
13. pag. 411. 

(44) Juven. Sat. 
O. ver. 177. 


(45) Herodot. 
pag. Ml: 400. 
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SCH 111 
SCHEFFER (JOHN) Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Upſal, and one of the moſt 
learned men of his age, was born at Straſburg in the year 1621. He was not thirty 


years old when he went into Sweden, where 


Queen Chriſtina gave a favourable recep- 


tion to learned men, He had already ſhewn his learning by the works publiſhed by him [A]. 
(a) It was in the The Profeſſorſhip, to which he had been invited, was given him (a) in the Univerſity of 


year 1 648 0 


Upſal by the care and intereſt of the Barons Skytte. Ir was the ſame Profeſſorſhip 


which Freinſhemius had filled, and which he quitted then in order to be Library-Keeper 


to the Queen; it was, I ſay, the Profeſſorſhip in Eloquence and Politics (5). Scheffer (% Extr:Qed 
(5) It was found- diſcharged the functions of it with great ſucceſs and applauſe, and was highly eſteemed wer bee 26 


ed by John 


pre fixed to a book: 


Seytle in 1623. by the learned Queen Chriſtina, who rewarded him with a very conſiderable penſion, Whi*b was bins. 
| which ſhe continued to him even after ſhe had renounced her Kingdom. He wrote by W 


her Order ſome books [B]. His employments were encreaſed afterwards; for he was . 
appointed Library-Keeper to the Univerſity of Upſal, Royal- Honorary Profeſſor of the 7. Neri Miſcels 


in 1698 under 


lanea, and is the 


(c) Prefiſſr Ju- Law of Nature (c), and Member of an Academy, which was wholly employed in il- me with Leeb 


ris Natur # ac 


ri Natw® fluſtrating the antiquities of Sweden. The works which he publiſhed under that laſt title e, et 


rum Liber, print- 


are a very noble proof of his application and zeal for the honour of that Nation. He t Hembure 


died March the 26th 1679 (). The catalogue of his writings has been printed more 


than once C]. 


[A] He had already fſhewn his harning by the works . 


(1) Prefixed to publiſbed by him.] In his elogium (1) there are men- 
.be: ea ee tioned theſe three, Diſertatio de varietate Navium. 
r 1698. printed in 1643 in 4to. Agrippa liberator ſeu de novis 
| Tabulis, printed in 1645 in 12mo. AMliani variæ 

Hiſtoriæ Notis illuſtrate, printed in 1647 in 8vo, 
[B] He wrote, by her order. ſome books. ] Queen 
Chriſtina obliged him to tranſlate from Greek into 
Latin the Strategicum Mauritii, and to illuſtrate the 
Philoſophy of Pythagoras. This Strategicum and Ar- 
(2) In 8v0, riani Tafica, which he publiſhed in Greek and Latin 
| with notes at Upſal in 1664, had never been printed 
before. He publiſhed the ſame year, and at the ſame 
(3) In 8v0. place (3), an eſſay of his reſearches into the Pythago- 
rean Philoſophy, De natura & conflitutione Philoſophie 
Ttalice ſeu Pythagorice Liber prodromus magni Operis, 
de Philoſophia Pythagorica, de Vita Pythagoræ, & de 

claris Pythagoricts. 

[IC] The Catalogue of his writings has been printed 
more than once.) He prefixed it himfelf to his Lectio. 
nes Academicæ publiſhed at Hambourg in 1675, and 
informed his readers, that the catalogue of his works 
had been added, by his Bookſeller, to his political 
diſſertations upon Livy in 1665. Since that time, 
continues he, my friends from {ſeveral parts have ad- 


viſed me to give the public a continuation of that cata- 


logue. I do this with the more ſatisfaction, as I am 

certain, that it contains ſeveral books not known in 

foreign countries, and which lye here in duſt, either 

through the negligence of my Bookſeller, or for ſome 

other reaſons. Quem (Indicem) eo libentius juris facio 

publici, quo ſcio certius, efſe que ſive oſcitantia Librarii 

1 5 Upſalienſis, five cauſis aliis hic jacent pulvere ſepulta, 

(4) Joh. Schefte- & idcircs alibi ignorantur (4). I ſhall remark by the 
rus, ad Lectorem by, that it is of importance to an author, that his 
benevelum. works be printed by a Bookſeller, who knows how to 
ſell them; for in the hands of a Bookſeller, who is 

either unſkilful or indolent, the beſt books have no ſale. 

We have a more exact catalogue of Scheffer's works 

in his Suecia literata, and we have a new one prefixed 

to a book which is ſold at Amſterdam and printed in 


1698 under the title of Fob. Schefferi Miſcellanea. It 


is divided into four claſſes. The firſt contains what he 
has written concerning Sweden; I ſhall only mention 
Upſalia Antiqua, cujus occafione plurima in Antiquitati- 
bus Borealibus & gentium wicinarum explicantur. This 
work was printed at Upſal in 1666 in 8v0. The au- 
thor left it to his executors corrected and enlarged. 
De fitu & wocabulo Upſaliæ Epiſtola defenſoria, at Stock- 
holm 1677 in 8vo. Memorabilium Suecice Gentis 
Exemplorum Liber, Hambourg 1671 in 8vo. De tri- 
bus orbibus aures nuper in Scania erutis e terra Diſquiſs- 
tio Antiquaria, at Stockholm 1676 in 8vo. De anti- 
quis veriſque Regui Suecie Inſignibus, ibid. 1678 in 4to.. 


) In Germany 
Waldeck, in the 


circle of Wa. he was promoted to the Proteflorſhip of the Greek tongue in the Academy of Gieſſen, 
phalia, and afterwards to that of Logic and Metaphyſics, in 1610, when he was but one and 
twenty years old, He obtained that of Natural Philoſophy in 1614. He diſcharged 
theſe employments with great application till the time when the Univerſity ot Gieflen 


I 


SCHEIBLERUS (CHRISTOPHER) was born in the year 1589 at Armsfield (a), 
in the county of Where his father was Miniſter. He made ſo conſiderable a progreſs in his ſtudies, that 


title and ſome 
prolegomena. 


Lapponia five Gentis Regioniſque Lapponum Deſcriptio 
accurata cum figuris, Francfort 1673 in 4to. This 
work was printed in Engliſh at Oxford in 1674, in 
High Dutch at Nuremberg the ſame year in 4to, and 
in French (5) at Paris in 1678 in 4to. It was found (5) Father Lubin 
greatly enlarged in the author's ſtudy. Suecia Literata oe author 


ſeu de Scriptis & Seriptoribus Gentis Sueciæ, Opus poſtbu- 3 | 


mum, Stockholm 1680 in Svo. We have in this 5 


a catalogue of the Swediſh writers, and of thoſe fo- 

reigners who wrote books in Sweden. It is not di- 

gelted into an alphabetical order, but a chronological 

one. There is a great fault in the Index; for the writ- 

ers are ranged theie only according to their Chriſtian 

names. The author would perhaps have remedied 

thi-, if he had been alive when that work was printed. 

Mr. Mollerus has publiſhed a ſecond edition of it (6), (6) At Hamburg 

and added a great many curious and inſtructive re- 2998 in 8v0. 

marks. Hypomnemata, as he calls them, Hiftorico-Cri- 

tica paucula e pluribus ſelecta. The ſupplements, 

which he has given in the article of our John 

Scheffer, may be of great ſervice to thoſe, who are 

deſirous of knowing the circumſtances or dependen- 

cics of the writings of that Profeſſor. The ſecond 

claſs of his works contains Autores Græcos & La- 

tinos iluſftratos. We find there, that he publiſhed - | 

with notes the panegyric of Pacatus (7), the various (7) At Stock- 

hiſtory of Ælian, the fables of Phædrus, the fragment Holm in 1651. 

of Petronius, Jultiin, Hyginus, Obſequens, &c. The 

third claſs contains the miſcellaneous works, viz. the 

treatiſe abovementioned 4e Philoſophia Pythagorica, that 

de Militia navali Veterum, printed at Uplal in 1653 

in 4to. which was found in the author's ſtudy with ſo 

many corrections and additions, that it is a new 

work (8). That de Antiquorum Torguibus, printed at (8) Quos ita aue- 

Stockholm in 1656 in 8vo. that de Re Vebiculari Ve- tes mutatos atque 

terum, cum Pyrrhi Ligorii Libro ejuſdem argumenti ex Winα,ͥ? reliquit 

ltalica Lingua in Latinam verſo animad verſionibus il- Schefe 75 OW 

luſtrato, printed at Francfort in 1671 in 4to. That 111 8 3 | 

de Arte pinguendi, printed at Nuremberg in 1699 in 

8vo. Index in Libros Grotii de Fure Belli & Pacis. 

Confilium de Inſlitutione Literaria, Sc. The fourth 

clais contains the books not printed; viz. Notes on the 

author of the treatiſe concerning the Preadamites, Let- 

ters, Speeches, Programma's, Adver/aria, &c. | 
Mr. Mollerus's ſupplements to the ſecond edition of 

the Suecia literata inform us, that there were publiſhed 

after the author's death Breviarium Politicorum Ariſioie- 

lis, at Stockholm 1684 in 8vo, and Hugo Grotius de 

Jure Belli & Pacis, in uſum Guſtavi Ado!phi Comitis 

de la Gardie, enucleatus, at Stetin 1693 in 12mo. Ob- 

ſerve that Scheffer, under the fictitious name of Con- 

ſtantinus Opellus (9), publiſhed a letter, in which he at- (9) Joh. Molle- 

tacked Mark Meibomius's book de Triremium fabrica, ius, Hypomn. ad 


publiſhed at Amſterdam 1671 in to. Sueciam Litera- 
| tam, pag. 460, 


Was 


1675, except the 
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(8) In Latin Tre- Was removed to Marpourg in 1624. He was ſent for in 1625 by the Magiſtrates of the 


monia, It is in 


any of Imperial City of Dortmund (5), and accepted of their offer of the place of Superin- 
the county P y 4 . 
Marck, in the tendant of the Church, and that of Rector of the College. He reſted content with theſe 


circle of Weſt- 


phalia. during his whole life; for he conſtantly refuſed the moſt conſiderable employments, 


(c) Extracted 
from the Thea- 


which were offered him elſewhere. He was going to preach a ſermon in honour of 


bum of Paul Fre- Luther on the 16th of November 1633, when he was ſeized of an Apoplexy, of which 


her, paz» 571, he died ſuddenly in the Veſtry (c) of the Church of St. Mary (d). 


$72. where 
Scheiblerus's. 


on the 21ſt of 


He was a laborious (%) dee the Epi- 
ſtle Dedicat: ry of 


man, and very aſſiduous in diſcharging the moſt troubl-fome functions of his poſts. He Scheiblerus's Lo- 
death is placed reached twice a week, and read ſeveral Lectures every day. 


He taught Drvinity, Me- pic, edit, Gieſſen 


3 | * 1654 
November ; but ta phyſics, and Hebrew, and cauſed theſes to be maintained pretty often (e). He publiſhed 
his ſon has fixed ſeveral works [A]. He left among other children Jon SCHEIBLERUS, Who was Pro- (e) Freher.. in 


it on the 1oth 


old ſiyle, that is feſſor of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory in the Univerſity of Gieſſen. 


the 20th new 

ID [A] He publiſhed Jeveral works.) The reader may 
ſee a catalogue of them in p. 572 of Paul Freher's 

| Theatrum, and a more exact one in the Diarium Biogra- 

(1) Witte, Dia- phicum (1). I ſhall ſpeak only of his logic, which of 

rium Biegraph. all his writings is that, which has had the greateſt ſuc- 

way 653. ceſs. He began with publiſhing in 1613 [ntredudtio 
Logica: he added to it in 1614 Commentaria Japica, 
and in 1619 the treatiſe de Probofitionibus, and that de 
Syllogiſmis & Methodis, The work was then complete. 
There have been ſeveral editions of it: but many 
faults have crept into them. The author revited and 


Theatro, p. 572. 


being defirous to print a new edition, which he actual! | | 
did at Gieſſen in 1654 in 4to. This is preferable to 2) 1 called | 
the preceding ones, not excepting even that of Gene. fees in 


: 3 the title of that of 
va (2) in 1651 (3). We mutt remark that Scheible- Sea, This g 


rus had pub.iſhed his Metaphyſics b-fore he publiſhed makes me think, 
the two laſt parts of his Logic. He was perfectly well that the Book- 
verſed in the ſubtleties and abſtract notions of the fler of Geneva 


x og Po put in ſome co- 
C11001Men, pies Ebroduni, 


BER | 1, e. Iverdun, a 
town in the Canton of Berne, where they were printed for the Book ſellers of Ge- 


nt va. (+) Extracted from the Preface to Scheiblerus's Logic, edit. Gieſſen 16 54. 


corrected it ſome time before his death, a Bookſeller 


SCHESTED (HANNIBAL), a Daniſh Nobleman of great wit and merit, married 
a daughter of Chriſtian IV King of Denmark, ſiſter of the Counteſs Eleanora, whom 
(a) See the book we ſhall ſpeak of in the article of Count Ulefeld. It has been publickly faid (a), that 
FUEL Neth this Count and Mr. Scheſted were both in love at the ſame time with the Counteſs Eleo- 
Hiforigue, printed nora, and that this Rivalſhip was the occaſion of the great hatred which was between 
er ban in 1977: them during their whole life. They were perpetually on oppoſite ſides; and when Mr. 
Scheſted pleaded the cauſe of the King, who was defirous to divorce his wite, Count 
Ulefeld pleaded for the Queen. The Judges pronounced in favour of the wife againſt 
the huſband ; they were reconciled ſoon after. Count Ulefeld married the Counteſs. 
Eleonora; his rival afterwards married one of the ſiſters of that Counteſs ; but he did not 
lay aſide his hatred ; and it is ſaid that he gave fad proofs of it, when the Count was 
| 6 detained priſoner at Malmoe by the Swedes (b), The Chevalier de Terlon (c) informs us, (e) Memcirer, 
ULEFELD, that Mr. Scheſted was taken priſoner near Copenhagen by a party of Swedes ; and that ONT IE 
the civilities ſhewn him by the King of Sweden made him ſuſpected by the Court of _ 
Denmark; as on the other hand the Swedes ſuſpected him of having ſuffered himſelf to 
be taken priſoner; in order that he might ſend informations to Copenhagen of what paſ- 
ſed in their camp. The Chevalier ſays upon this occaſion, that Hannibal Scheſted al- 
ways ſhewed towards the King of Denmark, no! only great reſpect, but likewiſe all the 
zeal and all the fidelity, which 4 Prince could expe of the moſt affefionate of kis ſubjects. 
He was ſeat Embaſſador to Sweden after the treaty of peace concluded December the 
27th 1659. The reader will find in the ſupplement to Moreri (d), that he died at Paris (% 3 word 
October the 23d 1666, at the age of fifty cight years, and that he was Plenipotentiary for 1 
Denmark to negotiate a treaty of peace. 
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SCHILLER (ELIAS) publiſhed in High Dutch a Controverſial Treatiſe, which 
was anſwered by a Profeſſor of Divinity at Franeker in 1641. That Profeſſor's name 
was Nicholas Vedelius : he informs us, that Doctor Schiller's book had been printed at 

Cologne a very few years before under the title of The foundation of the Catholic Truth; 
that it was a work well digeſted, and very capable of miſleading the people; and that it 
was not at all ſurprizing, that in the fituation, in which affairs then were, ſuch a book 
had ſhaken or perverted many Proteſtants in Germany; that the author who preſumed 
too much upon his pretended proofs [A], and had abandoned the Lutheran Religion for 


that 


—— — — — 


— — 


: h eUoep eedeipteis 
** - — —— — —_— —— —— — 2 


— — 


i [4] He preſumed too much upon his pretended proofs. ] tuam Spiritus S. educit conſequentias, quas itrefragabili- 
l Some of his rodomontades appear in the following ter inde ſequi pronunciat. Eodemque capite gloriatur 
( | paſſage of Vedelius. Placet autem Schillerus in labore fe poſuifle fundamentum Catholicz veritatis, quod nullo 


2% fibi adeo, ut capite nono glorietur libellum ſuum 
eſſe invictum & itrefutabilem: concidere per eum, to- 
tum miniſterium Evangelicorum, Confeſſionem Auguſ— 
tinam, formulam Concordiæ, Catecheſes, Reſormatio— 
nem, prætenſionem Suk UTRAQUE & omnia. Etiam 
quemvis indoctum & imperitum Scripturæ Laicum poſſe 
omnia noſtra beneficio ſui tractatus refutare, & e con- 
trario totam Catholicam, ut /oquitur, Religione m de- 
fendere. Hinc capita ſingula fere Thraſonica jacta- 
tione concludit; Quid quæſo, ait, adverſum bac dici 
poteſt ? Et cap. 14. ex argumentis ſuis quibus probare 
wolebat Eccleſiam Romanenſem habere afſiſtentiam per pe- 


modo everti & concuti poſſit, idque adeò declaraſſe & 
probàſſe, ut etiam idiota & Scripturæ Sacræ ignarus qui- 
vis homo non ſolum tuto & infallibiliter ſuperſtruere 
poſſit omnes & ſingulos articulos ſuæ Catholicæ Religio- 
nis & fidei, fed etiam omnibus Hæreticis uno idtu os 
obturare, & omnes ipſorum fidei Confeſſiones proſter- 
nere queat &c. Sic ule ipſe de ſuo opere judicat oblitus 
cum reliqua wveritale etiam moniti a Spiritu S. profettt : 


laudet te os alienum, &c (1). 1. e.“ Schiller is fo highly (1) Nicol. Vide- 


„ ſatisfied with that work of his, that in the ninth , Prefation- 
chapter he boaſts that his book is invincible and noi 
* to be confuted ; that it overthrows the whole Miniſtry 


I : "of 


Ecclefiaſt, Cath» 
lici, tolio d 2. 


ch 


rd 


V 1de- 
ion. 
416 
T 


SCH 


that of Popery, did not at the bottom propoſe any thing but mere chicanery, and only 
_ endeavoured to remove the determination of the controverſies from the tribunal of the 
Scriptures (a). 


(a) See Videlius in the Preface to his Ecclefiafles Catholicus, printed at Franeker 1641 in 12mo. 


« of the Proteſtants, the Confeſſion of Augſburg, the Form © by any means, and repreſented and proved it in ſuch 
« of Concord, the Catechiſms, the Reformation, and the ** a manner, that even an illiterate perſon and one 7gn0- 
« pretenfion of communicating under both ſpecies Ac. * rant of the holy ſcriptures might not only ſafely and in- 


c 


* 


the Scripture, may by the help of his book confute all © his Catholic religion and faith, but likewiſe ſtop the 
*« our arguments, and on the contrary defend the wwhole ** mouths of heretics at once, and demoliſh all their confeſſt- 
«© Catholic religion, as he ſtyles it. Hence he concludes ** ons of faith, &c. Thus ſpeaks he of his own work, 
« almoſt every chapter with this Thraſonical boaſt, „“ forgetting among other truths, the advice given 


* 


« things? And in the 14th chapter from his arguments, * zhee c.“ Vedelius undertook to refute him, be- 


by which he attempts to prove that the Romiſh cauſe he was informed, that a Proteſtant Gentleman, 
Church has the perpetual aſſiſtance of the Holy being ſhaken by the reading this book, was going to 
«© Ghoſt, he draws conſequences, which he declares to abandon his religion. He did not ſpend eleven days 
« follow from them irrefragably. And in the ſame in anſwering it amidſt his other public and private em- 


<« chapter he boaſts, that he had laid ſuch a foundation ployments (2). His anſwer contains 125 pages in 
« of the Catholic truth as cannot be overthrown or ſhook 12mo, | | | 


A 


* 


SCHILLING (CHRISTOPHER) was one of the learned men of the fixteenth 
(a) Life f Da- Century, eſpecially in the Greek Language (a). He was born at Francoſtein in Sileſia, 
vie, Farce 38: and at firſt taught a ſchool at Hirſchberg in his own country, and afterwards in the Pa- 
23. latinate; and at laſt was admitted Phyſician in the Univerſity of Padua. The reaſon 
why he was obliged to leave Hirſchberg was, that he had a conteſt about the Euchariſt 
with Balthaſar Tileſius, Miniſter of the place; for he inſerted in the Catechiſm, which he 
(% He had been dictated to his ſcholars, ſome things which he learned from Melanchthon (5), and which 
Mclancitbon's dicd not pleaſe Tileſius. The iſſue of this diſpute was, that Schilling loſt his place, as 
temberg during We have already obſerved in the article of DAVID PAREUS. He retired into the 
nine cas. Palatinate, and was appointed Rector of the College, which the Elector Frederic III 
founded at that time at Amberg. This was in 1566. He was afterwards choſen Rector 
of the College of Heidelberg, which he quitted, I think, on account of ſome diſpute 

about precedency. He is an author [A]. 5 


| [4] He is an author.) We have a Collection of Phyſic in a collection of pieces printed in 1598 at 
(1) Konig, Bib- his poems in Greek and Latin, printed at Geneva in Franctort (2). | | 

licthe pag. 734 the year 1580 (1), and ſome letters upon queſtions in | 
SCHOMBERG (NICHOLAS DE) Cardinal and Archbiſhop: of Capua in the ſix- 
teenth Century, was a German of the antient and noble family of Schomberg in Miſnia. 
| He had been a Dominican, and it was Savonarola who gave him the habit at Florence 
(4) According to in 1497 (a), and by his preaching inſpired him with a reſolution to enter into that Order ; 
3 for Schomberg travelled into Italy merely out of curioſity. He diſcharged divers offices 
3. bag · 9· it was among the Dominicans : he taught Divinity at Rome and Florence; he was Prior in 
kb the Convent of the laſt mentioned City, and was appointed Procurator General of the 
(5) Cardinal Pal- Order by Thomas de Vio, who was General, and made himſelf ſo famous under the 


8 title of Cardinal Cajetan. Leo X (Y) gave Schomberg the Archbiſhopric of Capua in 


113 


« That any Layman who is unlearned and ignorant of = fallibly build upon it all and each of the articles of 


What, ſays he, I pray, can be ſaid againſt theſe ** by the Holy Ghoſt, Let the mouth of another praiſe. 


(2) Linden. reno« 


vat, pag. 180. 


17. ex Relat. 1520. Clement VII made him one of his moſt intimate Counſellors, and ſent him into 


Legati Soriant, 


ſeys that ie was France to negotiate a peace between Charles V and Francis I. As he was not one of the 
Ciment Vll. moſt agreeable perſons to France, he could ſcarce obtain leave to be preſent at the con- 

| ferences at Cambray, where he contributed greatly to the peace, which was concluded 
(c) Ex Bibliotb. there. Paul III advanced him to the dignity of Cardinal Prieſt with the title of St. 


Or din. Prædic. 


Alanure, pag. Sixtus in the year 1535 (c). It is ſaid, that even before he was inveſted with the purple, 
271. he had like to have been choſen Pope in the Conclaves, wherein Hadrian VI and Cle— 


(4) der, ibid, ment VII were elected (d). He preached five Sermons before Pope Julius II upon 
upipozæus, Vo- 


ee Cr ot, Chriſt's temptation, which were highly eſteemed [4]. There are ſome of his letters in 


r the collection of thoſe of Princes (e), and among the reſt upon the death of Sir 
tere di Principi, ; i 


lib. 3. folio 33. Thomas More Chancellor of England (7). It is ſaid, that he was couſin to the Nun 


r who married Luther (g). He died at Rome September the gth 1537, aged a little above 
n Arp, Ca 


Pons * ſixty five years, and was interred in the Convent of Minerva near Cardinal Cajetan his 
good friend (þ). Conlult Seckendort*s Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, pag. 92. of the third 
(F Oldoinus, A. book, You will find a beautiful encomium on this Prelate prefixed to each of the two 


then. Rom, an. page 


5 roma Dialogues of Alcyonius de Exitio, — 
| SCHOMBERG 


[.1 ] He preached five ſermon . . . . which were were grown ſcarce. Altamura was not in the right 
oreatly efleemed. } He preached them in the year to ſay, that theſe ſermons were preached before Pope 


) Seckendorf, 1505 (1). They were printed in 1511. The year Leo X; for they were printed before the election of 
Vat. Luther. liv. following they were reprinted at Leipſic (2), where they that Pope. 
i P98-93- were likewiſe printed in 1684. (3), becauſe the copies 


(2 By the care of John Schleinz, his couſin, Biſhop of Miſnia. Seckend. ibid. (3) Aa Eruditer, Lip). 1684, pag: 486. 


| Vor.-IX. | FF 


CF} It is in fot. 
33. of the 3d 
book printed at 
Venice in 158, 
and in fol. 124 
verſo of Belleſo- 
reſt's Tranſlation. 


(g) Palayic. Ir. 


del Concil, lib. Jo 
cap. 17. ex Re- 
latione Legati So- 
ani. Seckend. 
Hiſt, Lutber. lib. 
3. pag.: 92+ con- 
tutes this. 


(%) Altamura, 
Biblicth, Ordin. 
Prædic. pag. 271. 
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a) Thuanus, 
lid. 98. Da vila, 
lib. 11. 


SCH 


SCHOMBERG (THEODORIC DE), a German Gentleman, ſerved in the army 
of the Reiſters conducted by Prince John Caſimir ſon of the Ele&or Palatine into 
France, in order to aſſiſt thoſe of the Reformed Religion in 1567; and performed a very 


courageous action at the paſſage of the river Seine [A]. He continued afterwards to do 


great ſervice till he was killed at the battle of Ivri in 1590, having given ſignal proofs 
of his valour, and contributed notably to the victory gained by Henry IV (a). 


[4] He performed a very courageous action at the 
paſſage of the river Seine.] The Royaliſts had thrown 
into the ford planks nailed with cirtles and caltrops , 
and placed themſelves in order of battle on the other 


threw himſelf into the river acroſs all this, and at- 
tacked the enemy in ſo vigorous a manner, that he 
killed forty on the ſpot, and brought back two ſtan- 
dards to the Prince of Conde, who not having any or- 


N 


fide of the river. The Proteſtants placed four hundred der of Knighthood to confer upon him, put round his (1) D'Aubigne, 
Harguebuſiers on the banks of the river, in order to guard neck a chain of two hundred crowns at the head of the w 1. liv. 4. 
thoſe, who cleared the ford with rakes, Schomberg army (1). * 


SCHOMBERG (GASPAR DE) Count de Nauteuil, a German Gentleman of an 
antient family in Miſnia [A], being in France during the religious wars, made himſelt 
ſo highly eſteemed, that Charles IX engaged him in his ſervice. He had been at firſt 


attached to the Huguenot party; for while he ſtudied at Angers in 1562, he put himſelt 


(e) Thuan, lib. 


30. 


(% Magnis Ger- 


ma norum exercit! 
bus cum ſupremi 


at the head of the Proteſtants, in order to prevent the Catholics from becoming maſters 
of that city (a); and the affair not ſucceeding, he retired to the Prince of Conde, who 
ſent him into Germany with letters to the Duke des Deux-Ponts, to haſten the levies 
which were expected, and to the Landgrave of Heſſe, to procure the aſſiſtance of men 
and money. He became afterwards a Royaliſt, and greatly croſſed the deſigns of his 
former maſter. He dextrouſly hindered him [B] in 1568 from being aſſiſted by the 
troops of the Prince of Orange. He was frequently ſent into Germany to make levies 
there; and acquitted himſelf with great honour in the command of thoſe troops (b). 


But he was no leſs qualified for the affairs of the cabinet than thoſe of war, as he ſhewed 


22 Fer in ſeveral important negotiations. Thuanus, who negotiated with him the accommoda- 
gta e prefult. 


Than, lib. 122, tion of the Duke of Mercœur, and ſeveral points relating to the edict of Nantes, gives 


Mr. Le Labou- 


| bou- him very great commendations (c); he aſſures us, that he was a man of great wit, and 
reur, Addit. aux 


Memeires de Coſ. admirable prudence, very ſkilful in the buſineſs of war, of a maſculine and perſuaſive 


telnau, ſays that 
he commanded 
them under the 
title of Colonel 
of the Black 
Bands. 


fe See Thua- 


nus's Life, and 
his Hiftor y, lib. 
122. ad anne 


1599 


(4) Father An- 
ſelme, Hiſtorre 
des grand: Offi - 
ciers, pag. 248. 


(e) Journ. de 


| Henri III. 


Mezerai. 
Abrege Chrunol. 


tom. 5. pag. 231. 


ad ann, 1578+ 


1) D Aubigne, 


Hiſt. Univerſelle, 4e Gaſpar 


tom. I. live 5. 
Cap. 28. pag» III. 
482. 


(2) That is to 


fay, the Prince of 66 


Orange. 


eloquence, of ſingular probity, civil, magnificent, officious and obliging towards every 
body. He ſhewed a very particular zeal for the intereſt and glory of France under 
three ſucceſſive Kings for five and thirty years. He loved men of learning; and to ſay 
all in a few words, all his actions were attended with ſo much honour and difintereſted- 
neſs, that neither the dignities, of which he was always poſſeſſed, nor the great affairs 
which paſſed through his hands in peace and war, prevented him from leaving a vaſt 
load of debts behind him. He died ſuddenly in his coach near the gate of St. Anthony, 
upon his return from Conflans, where he had been preſent at a Council held there by 
Henry IV, in order to appoint commiſſioners for the execution of the edict of Nantes, 
It was on the 15th of March 1399. He had been naturalized in 1570, and ſome time 
after had the government of the upper and lower Marche beſtowed upon him (d). He 
married Jane Chateigner de la Rochepozai, widow of Henry Clutin Lord d'Oiſel, Em- 


baſſador from France to Rome, by whom he had two ſons and three daughters [C]. (2) In pag. 678. 


4 f c of the iſt tome of 
] was long ſearching, without ſucceſs, whoſe ſon the young Schomberg was, who was the Palais de 


killed in the famous duel of Quelus and Entraguet in 1578 (e). He was one of the ſe- "Hmm 
conds of the latter; and this was the firſt time that the ſeconds fought (7). But at Jaſt * b) We find at 


: . | the end of the ʒᷣth 
I found in Father Anſelme (g), that he was brother to our Gaſpar de Schomberg. bock Abelis Sam- 

Thoſe who would ſee a particular account of his actions and his employments, with re- 2 
marks upon the antiquity of his family, and the glory of his anceſtors, need only conſult 4% Tn pen, 


Sammarthanus's Elogia (hb). | Schombergi, 


[4] 07 an antient family in Miſnia] | remember © juſtice of arms, without forgetting the right of 


to have read the funeral oration of Henry de Scom- *© Kings, and the affairs which they had in their own 


berg, the ſon of this Gentleman, pronounced at Tou- * country. Schomberg having received ſome injurious 
loule by Peter de Bertier, who was afterwards Biſhop “ language, and even a box on the ear from Genlis, 
of Montaubon. I have forgot the terms uſed by him to ** returned; and the Prince was obliged to go towards 
expreſs the high birth of the deceaſed; but I can affirm, ** Straſburg, and {ell all his plate, tapiſiry, goods, and 
that he declared that his anceſtors had been advanced © ſpare clothes; and divide all this among the Chiefs, 
to the greateſt poſts in Saxony, and had been of the ** giving them, (if not what he ought) at leaſt what he 
hrſt rank for ſeveral ages in thoſe parts. But Mr. * could; and afterwards mortgaged the Principality of 
Seckendorf oblerves, that this jamily was never raiſed © Orange and Montfort under an obligation to pay 
in Germany to the dignity of Count; and that Gaſper * the principal and intereſt within twelve years; and 
de Schoinberg was of a collateral branch to that of “ he and thoſe who were of bitter diſpoſitions, joined the 
Cardinal de Schomberg. See his Hiſtory of Luthera- Duke des Deux-Ponts, who was then preparing for 
niſm L. III. p. gz. „the wars in France.” See Mr. Varillas in the Life 

] He dextrouſly hindered.) I ſhall make uſe of of Charles IX under the year 1568, but eſpecially 
D' Aubigne's own words. Near Soiſſons, /ays he (1), Thuanus B. XLIII. under the ſame year. 

| de Schomberg came from the King to the [C] Tue ſons and three daughters.) HENRY, of 

© Prince (2), with whom he treated concerning a ge- whom J give an article. HAxNIBAL, who was killed 
** neral compolition to aflift his army with money, in the war in Hungary againſt the Turks: Ca THE“ 
and make them return to Germany; but in parti- r1xEe, who died before her father, without lcaving 
cular he managed ſo well the greateſt part of the any children by her marriage with Lewis de Barban- | 
Captains, that when the Prince ſpoke to them to go gon Sieur de Cany; MarGareT, who was not mar- (3) Aufl 
and join the Prince of Conde, he found them all ried; and FR ANCES, who left children by her marriage 72 445. 
** cold Divines, and bad Partiſans, diſcourſing of the with Francis de Daillon Count du Lude (3) EF: 
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SCHOMBERG (HENRY DE) ſon of the preceding, was Mareſchal of France, 
and a man of very diſtinguiſhed merit, on account both of his great actions and the ex- 
cellent qualities of his head and heart. The reader may ſee the ſeries of his employments 
and actions in Moreri, who had tranſcribed it from Father Anſelme. He would have 
(s) Anſzlme, | done right to have copied likewife what follows (a), which is that Henry de Schomberg 
5 bag. married firſt in 1399 Francis d' Epinai (5), ſiſter and heireſs of Charles Mar- 
248. - quis d' Epinai in Bretagne; and afterwards in 1631 Anne de la Guiche, daughter 
(5) She died Ja- and heireſs of Philibert de la Guiche, Grand Maſter of the Artillery of France. He 
nuary 6, 1602. had by his firſt wife Charles de Schomberg, of whom I ſhall ſpeak below, and a daugh- 

ter, who married Roger du Pleſſis, Duke de la Roche- Guyon, Knight of the King's 


11 5 


the Court and Pa- 4 


Orders, and firſt Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber. There ſprung from the ſecond mar- 
riage a poſthumous daughter, who was baptized at Paris March the 5th 1633, and mar- 
ried Charles de Rohan, Duke de Mombazon, and Prince de Guimene. 


SCHOMBERG (CHARLES DE) fon of the preceding, Duke of Haluin by his 
marriage with the Ducheſs of that name, and Mareſchal of France. An account of his 

(a) ry dignittes and exploits may be ſeen in Moreri's Dictionary, where it was tranſcribed word 
5 255) for word from Father Anſelme's book (a). Moreri ſhould have likewiſe copied, that 
Anne Ducheſs of Haluin (b) his wife died of the ſmall pox at Nanteuil without chil- 

(5) The book in- dren in the month of Nov. 1641, and that he was married again Sept. 24, 1646, to Mary 


titled, L' Erat 


1657, ſays p. 39- 


that this Anne Scarron and other Poets; but a modern Satyriſt has given her a furious ſtab [4]. She 


d' Haluin married 
to her ſecond huſ- 
band Henry de 


preſent d 12 de Hautefort tire- woman to the Queen, and daughter of Charles Marquis de Hautefort, by 
France, printedin whom he had no children. This Mary de Hautefort was greatly celebrated for her virtue by 


had 


Foix and de la Valette, Count de Candale, eldeſt ſon of the late Duke d Epernon, from whom ſhe procured a divorce, in order to marry Mr. de Schomberg. 


[4] 4 modern ſalyriſt has given her a furious flab.] 


(5) Thetitle ſeys It js the author of a book, printed at the Hague (1) 


at was wa by in 1687 under the title of Memoires de Monſr. L. C. 
Peter Marteau. H. R. concernant ce qui J'eſt paſſe de plus particulier fous 
le regne du Cardinal de Richelieu, & du Cardinal Ma- 


5 (2) He is the Karin. It is not well known, who wrote that book (2); 
lame, who was it has only been reported upon conjecture, that he had 


1 ee been Secretary to the Counteſs of Soiſſons, niece to Car- 
Mercure Hifto dinal Mazarin. He is undoubtedly a man of wit; but 
rigue & Poli- there never was ſeen ſuch a packer of all forts of ſto- 
tique, and who ries, nor ſuch a compiler of all the ſatyrical rhapſodies, 
wrote the Life of which could be learned in taverns and armies. No- 
aer eh of thing is more falſe than what we read in the firſt vo- 
Artagnan, the lume of the Melanges des Vigneul- Marwille (3) in theſe 
Marcbioneſs de la words. From that time (4) there was heard no 
Freſne, Annals of more of Petits Maitres till the time of Cardinal 
Richelieu, who entertained in his ſervice a certain 
ris, the Converſa- : 
rions of Colbert and *© number of bold fellows, whom he employed in 
Bouir, Memoirs ©* executing his deſigns. Rochefort, whoſe memoirs 
of Fontaine, of © we have, was of that number.” This pretended 
the Marquis of Rochefort was not then in the world, or had not been 
Montbrun, Ge. long in it, when the Cardinal died. However that be, 


He returned to : | 
Holland after the he tells us in page 93, that the Ducheſs of Chevreuſe 


peace of Ryſwick, was apprehenſive that La Porte, who from being a 


and took the Taylor by trade, had been advanced to her bed, (hould 


575 oy 6 facrifice her ta the wife of the Mareſchal de Schomberg, 


game is de Cours Th after having reſiled the King's paſſion for her, 


tille, He is of could not, according to common report, defend herſelf from 
Champagne. that of a man of ſuch mean birth, Before I mention 

| what the Abbe Faydit has publiſhed on this occaſion, 
(3) Pag. 324. of I fhall make this ſhort remark, that the time, of which 


Roan: | nal Richelieu, and that of King Lewis XIII. Now 
(4) That is to at that time the Mareſchal de Schomberg had not mar- 
Ys me the ried the Lady in queſtion ; it is therefore a miſtake to 
1 J give her the title, which he has done. Let us now 
III. ; ; 
hear the Abbe Faydit. TH 

| < I own, /ays he, that what determined me, when 
(Y Viz. an ex- © | wrote my book (5), to give this paſſage of Celſus 
1 * at length, was only a view of affording effectu - 
Polycarp's day at al conlolation by the example of the holy Vir- 
the church of St. gin to a very virtuous Lady, whoſe honour ca- 


John en Greve at lumny had attacked, with as much injuſtice as 
Paris, with proofs «<« 


þ ; 3 
rn 70 _ long profeſſed to honour an iliuſtrious Ducheſs and 


book was printed Wife of a Mareſchal of France, who having been 
in 168g, See pag. in her youth the ornament and admiration of the 
* „Court, as well on account of her eminent piety, as 
her beauty and wit, is become in her old age the 
«*« edification of the whole city by the conſtant exam- 
«« ples of her virtues, and the joy of all who ſee her 
„by the ſweetneſs of her converſation. But as there 
is nothing ſo pure, but what calumny attacks, there 
has appear'd an impudent writer, who in a book full of 
«« fallities, intitled, Memoirs de M. L. C. D. R. has had 


cruelty. Thoſe who know me know, that I have 


** the aſſurance to diſperſe a ſatire upon ſo fair a cha- 
* raQter, and without conſidering that this Lady, of 


whom he ſpeaks fo ill, is ſhe, whom the Poets, 


* who are naturally ſatirical, ſtyled in her youth 

* Sainte Haut . . . . (6) : he did not ſcruple by the (5) Scarron did 
“ moſt baſe and ridiculous of all ſlanders to repreſent as '% 
“her Gallant a man, whom ſhe never ſaw nor knew. 

«© One day therefore, when I vifited her, I found her 

* a little ſurprized to ſee herſelf ſo unworthily treated 
“in that impertinent book: I could not forbear ſaying 
“to her by way of conſolation, that the holy Virgin 

„ herſelf, who was the pureſt of all creatures, could 
„ not avoid the moſt impudent calumnies, and that 

© ſoon after her death there was a celebrated writer, 


© who had the aſſurance to aſſert, that pe had a criminal 


* converſation with a ſoldier named Panther, and had 
«© TFeſus Chriſt by him. As this appeared new to her, 
*« and capable likewiſe of comforting her, ſhe declared 


«© to me, that ſhe ſhould be pleated if 1 would copy 


e that paſſage for her () | . 

I thought I ought not to 1etrench any thing of this (7) Abbe Fay- 

- | | N dit, Supplement 

paſſage ; for every part of it ſeemed proper to be of ; } Diſſertation 

uſe to one cr ancther. I ſhall add an obſervation, fur le Sermon de 

which is, that ſo many perſons ought not to be ſuf- Saint Pelycarpes 

fered in their impudence, in diſgracing the greateſt. 
names. I know many people, who regret the impu- 
nity of that licentiouſneſs. It would be more inſup- 
portable, if thoſe ſatirical authors were certain of 
what they report; but generally they have not the leaſt 
certainty of it, and ſometimes they even know that 


they are guilty of falſities, and yet would obſlinately re- 
the 1it edit. of we are ſpeaking, is that between the death of Cardi- 


fuſe to retract, if their calumnies were ſhewn them. They 

would not imitate the act of an honeſt man, which 

was publiſhed in the Mercure Politigue for December 

1695. I ſhall tranſcribe that paſſage. Here follow 

the words of the author of that work. Since ] am 

upon the ſubject of the Archbiſhop of Paris, I think 

„ myſelf obliged to oblerve, that J am ſorry for hav- 

ing reported (+) what the author of Eſprit de Mr. (+) In tome 19- 
Arnaud has ſaid concerning the Ducheſs of Meille- for Auguſt, pag. 
« raye. The author of that ſatire, who has indiſ- 189. 

*« creetly advanced ſo many facts, which are found to 

be falſe, has ranked her among ſome Ladics, with 

„whom it is pretended that this Archbiſhop had in- 

e trigues of gallantry : and yet it is certain, that this 

« Ducheſs never ſpoke to that Prelate in her life. All 

« Paris Witneſſes this. J am convinced, that the 

«© Ducheſs de Meilleraye was not much concerned, that 

« this chimerical commerce was ſpoken of upon the 


credit of an author, who will never paſs for canonical. 


„% However I was willing, for my own intereſt, to (9) Aon Hiſt, 
- 1; ohit. for the 
« retract what I had ſaid, though in truth I did not nch ef Dec. 
„believe any thing of it, as I intimated ſufficient- 169 5, pag. 661, 
66 ly (8).“ | | 66a» 
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) Intrigues 
8 la 
Cour de France, 
tom. 2. pag. 183. 
edit. 169 5. 


(10) Madam de 
la Fayette, whom 
the Cardinal re- 
moved from 
Court. 


(11) l believe it 
ſhould be Cbime- 


rault. 


(12) Intrig. Ga-+ 
(antes, tom. 2. 
Page 186. 


received a billet, which ſhe had a mind to make a 
* myſtery of, ſhe fixed it to the hangings of her cham- 


(73) Ibid. pag. 
184. 


SCH 


had a great ſhare in the affection of Lewis XIII, and ſuffered a diſgrace, which raiſed 


her reputation, inſtead of leſſening it [B]. 


[B] She had a great ſhare in the affefion of Lewis 
XIII, and fuffered a diſgrace, which raiſed her reputa- 
tion, inſtead of leſſening it.] We have a long account 
of this amour in the Jntrigues Galantes de la Cour de 
France. Cardinal Richelieu, we are told, was alarmed 
at this paſſion of the King, though Mademoiſelle de 
Hautefort had not ** the ſame penetration, nor a 
«« genius capable of intrigues (9), as his firſt miſtreſs 
had (10) ; he was alarmed, I ſay, after he had diſ- 
* covered, that ſhe governed herſelf only by the 
advice of Mademoiſelle de Chennerault (11). He 
and Saint Mars importuned the King ſo ſtrongly, 
that he ſent orders to theſe two Ladies to leave the 

© Court immediately and they went at firſt into a Con- 
vent at Paris; but the Cardinal did not ſuffer them 
to continue there long, but obliged them to retire, 
Mademoiſelle de Chennerault to Poitou, and Made- 
moiſelle de Hautefort to one of her eſtates at forty 
« leagues diſtance from the Court (12).” This paſ- 
fion of the King was mixed with great reſpe& and 
great jealouſy. * He durſt not venture upon the leaſt 
« liberty with that Lady, as we may judge from what 
J am going to ſay. One day the Queen having 


ce 


ber, that ſhe might not forget to anſwer it ; and the 
« King coming in ſoon after, the Queen not being 
willing that he ſhould fee that billet, ordered Ma- 
dam de Hautefort, who was her maid of honour, 
to take it, and hold it faſt, which ſhe did. The 


a conſiderable time with each other in a merry way; 
but Madam de Hautefort not being able to defend it 
any longer, put the billet into her boſom ; a ſecure 
« Azylum againſt him, for the King durſt not touch 
« jt, and had not the leaſt curioſity to fee it (13).” 
Theſe are proofs of his reſpect; here follow ſome of 
his jealouſy. The Marquis de Gevres was killed, while 
preparations were making for his marriage with Ma- 


Poſitions of times and place. 


King wanted to take it from her, and they ſtruggled 


demoiſelle de Hautefort. The King “ going ſome 
«« days after into that Lady's chamber, found her 
upon her knees before her praying-deſk, and coming 
up to her without making any noiſe, ſaw that ſhe 
was reading the Veſpers for the deceaſed, and ima- 
gining, that it was for the Marquis de Gevres, fell 
into ſo ſtrong a fit of jealouſy, that he continued fix 
weeks without ſuffering any body to ſpeak of her, 
though he had propoſed himſelf to her the marriage 
of the Marquis; which may be aſcribed to the or- 
dinary caprices of love, which frequently confiders 
as a misfortune the things which it had wiſhed for 
&* (14). I deſire to be conſidered here only as a (714) Ibid. pag 
tranſcriber ; for I do not warrant, that this author 185. | 
has been exact with reſpect to the bottom of chis af- 
fair; and till leſs, that he has not made ſome tranſ- 
I have ſome ſmall 
doubt about this ſtory in the continuation of the Mena- 
geana. * Madam de Schomberg Hautefort was one 
«« of thoſe Ladies, whom Lewis XIII uſed to ſee ; 
but ſhe was diſguſted at the Court, and retired to 
the Magdelonnettes. The Abbe de la Victore go- 
ing thither to ſee her, ſaid to her, Madam, is it 
then for the King's honour that you have retired | 
hither (15) ?” I ſhall make three ſhort obſervations /15) Suite du 
on this. 1. This Lady was never called Mademoiſelle Maegiana. pag. 
de Schomberg ; for that laſt name did not belong to 3“?! r 
her, till after ſhe had married the Mareſchal Schom- 
berg. 2. Her retreat from the Court was not volun- 
tary. 3. It is very odd, that among ſo many Con- 
vents, which ſhe might have retired to, ſhe ſhould chooſe 
that of Magdelonnettes, a place appointed in ſome mea- 
ſure for public penance. This made me doubt, whether 
ſhe retired thither; but I have good aſſurance, that 
ſhe did ſo. * n 
For the reſt, ſhe was diſgraced a ſecond time under Pete Frans, 
the regency of Anne of Auſtria, See the Stanzas printed in 1692, 
which Benſerade made upon that occaſion (16). 8 the 
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(16) They are in 


Recueil des plus 
belles pieces des 


SCHOMBERG (FREDERIC DE), created Mareſchal of France July the goth 


volume 5. of the _ 


1675, and killed in the famous paſſage over the Boyne in Ireland July the 1oth 1690, 

was one of the greateſt Generals of his age, and commanded armies under more Kings, 

and was advanced to greater dignities in more countries, than any other. He would de- 

ſerve a long article; but not having received the memoirs, which I expected, 1 am 

obliged to refer it till another time. He is one of thoſe great men, whoſe Hiſtory 
o0ugnzt to be written by an able pen. I do not doubt but the Duke de Schomberg, his 

(a) ma og worthy ſon, has already thought about procuring this honour to his family (a), and this 
whence the Ma- noble preſent to the Republic of Letters. 5 2 
Sehon 0 men- In the mean time the reader may learn a great many particulars, if he conſults the 
tioned in the pre- Memoirs of Mr. Fremont d' Ablancourt publiſhed in 1700, of which an extract may be 
ſeen in the Hiſtoire des Ouvrages des Savans for November 1700. | : 


ceding articles, 
were deſcended. 
See Seckendorf, 


Hiſt, Luther. lib. 3. pag. 93+ litera b. where he ſhews that it was ſeated upon the Rhine in th: Dioceſe of Treves. Theodoric de Schomberg abovementi- 
oned was of this family, if we may credit I Etat de la France, tom. 2. pag. 166. of the edition of 1680. | 


(% Vater. And. SCHORUS (ANTHONY), born at Hoochſtraten in Brabant (a), was one of the 

kae, dag. 76%. beſt Grammarians of the ſixteenth Century. He took prodigious pains to introduce into 
; the ſchools the Latinity of Cicero (), and wrote ſome books very ſerviceable to that 

(5) Idem, ibid, deſign Wt A Comedy which he cauſed to be acted by his ſcholars at Heidelberg, 
where he taught polite Learning, was the reaſon which obliged him to fly [B]. 


| He 


[ He awrote ſome books very ſerviceable to that de- wrote to him upon that ſubject, was troubled ; he did 


fin.) That which is entitled, Theſaurus Ciceronianus, 


is a methodical abridgment of Robert Stephens's The- 
ſaurus, and Nizolius's obſervations. His Phraſes Lin- 
guæ Latinæ, ratioque obſeruandorum eorum in authoribus 


not then know what was the caſe, but he diſcovered 
the whole by an enquiry, which he ordered to be 
made into it. Schorus eſcaped ; ſome of his ſcholars 
were committed to priſon by the Rector of the Uni- 


legendis quæ pra cipuam ac fingularem vim aut uſum ba- 

(1) Epit. Bibli- bent, were printed at Baſil in 1550 (1), and have been 
OP Pa kince reprinted an infinite number of times (2). There 
7. were printed at Straſbourg in 1549 his two books de ra- 
(2) l make ule of tone difcende docenda qu Latine & Grace Lingue (3). 
the Cologne editi- [B] A Comedy. . was the reaſon, which obliged 
on 459 5 in BY in to fly.} This Comedy was acted only in his own 
(3 Epit, Bibli- houſe, before a few perſons ; however it made ſuch a 
9th, Geſneri, pag, noiſe as toon reached the Emperor's ears, and obliged 
67. - him to give orders, that this fault ſhould not eſcape 


verlity. The ground of the complaint was as follows. 
This Comedy introduced Religion, requeſting to lodge 
with the Great ; they ſhut their doors againſt her ; ſhe 
addreſſed herſelf at laſt to the loweſt of the people, and 
found a lodging. What will be thought of the Great, 
ſaid the Emperor, if it once be allowed to expoſe them 
upon the ſtage as perſecutors of Religion? The reader 
will find this account in the 13th book of the Annals 
of Hubertus Leodius' A modern writer has quoted 


. : : this to ſhew, that Comedy may be allowed (4) ; and (4) Martinus 
with impunity. The Elector Palatine Frederic II. obſerves, that in England and in the Low Countries Schoockius, Ex. 


having read the letter, which his Imperial Majelty the liberty of the Comedians contributed greatly to ay — Page 
| . introduce 0 
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be) idem, ibid. He died at Lauſanne in the year 1552 (c). 


and 8 
! 5 ; 

2 a] . 15 introduce the Reformation. Spe actores quam artiſf- 
cioſe perſtringunt vitia inveterata publicegue graſſantia, 
guod alii certe vix tanta cum Tuppnciz auderent. Nec 
abſque fruftu : prout contigit circa Reformationis initia in 
Anglia, uti obſervavit vir pietate atque dofrina conſpi- 
caus Fohannes Foxus in Hiſtoria Eccleſie Anglicanæ. 
(5) Idem, ibid. Similiter in Belgio comedie, d viris doftis ſcriptæ, cum 
page 507. exhiberent quam graphice in Theatro Babylonis turpitudi- 
(6) Anthony de nem, haut parum ſub initium Reformationis quam pluri- 
Bourbon and Joan 7 com moverunt, nec minus cum fructu ſpectalorum pro- 
d' Albrets i tuerunt Antichriſtianam doftr inam, quam Orthodoxam 
(7) Vincent, weritatem eidem oppoſitam aſſeruerunt (5). I muſt ob. 
Recherches ſur les ſerve here, that in 1558 there was acted at Rochelle 
commencemens © before the King and Queen of Navarre (6) a Comedy, 
3 1 which repreſented the abuſes of the Papacy, and the 
Slatjon en 1: Ville remedy, which the Scriptures would furniſh againſt 
de la Rochelle, them. The Eccleſiaſtics were offended, and went to cam- 
pag. 40, Ste the plain to the King of Navarre himſelf (7). Mr. Vin- 


_— cent Miniſter of Rochelle adds to the account of this 


mark [E]- adventure a ſolid reflection. I do not think, ſays 


«© he (8), that under pretence of the hiſtorical account 


(3) Idem, ibid. * which I have juſt given, 1 ſhall be charged with 
pag. 49, 41. «© authoriſing this manner of treating things relating 


(9) Ibid, page 43. 4 to Religion. = (9) If it be true, that it was 


« ccnfidently faid at Rochelle, that all this came from, „ 
Jean d'Albret Queen of Navarre, who (10) was 9255 bis pez. 
« willing in her turn (11) to make uſe likewiſe of 

ce the liberty of the ſtage, in order to make it do, (13) To unter- 
«© clear truths, which the Doctors of Rome hd but too . 3 
« juſtly drawn upon themſelves (12), we cannot give de Sg 
* our approbation to it. We know that Religion is juſt mentioned a 
„ too grave and too ſacred a thing to be brought on theatrical piece 
the ſtage under any pretence whatever; and that Ie a SOT 
it is too much an enemy to the world ard its Ane 
ever as God, who is wonderful in all his ways, bis mother of 
knows how to extract good from evil, when he plea. J d' Albret. 6 
ſes; and as in order to correct a Prophet, who de- 3 4 
viated from his duty, he made an aſs ſpeak (*), citation (22), 
he permitted here, that one of the theatres of the | 
world ſhould ſpeak, fince the pulpits continued fi- (7) Ibid: p. 43. 
lent ; he permitted, 1 ſay, to the ſhame of the Paſ-. | 

tors of that time, that tlie comedians, whoſe pro- by . 
feſſion conſiſts in repreſenting fables, ſhould this EY 

time be teachers of the truth, fince the Paſtors, 

* who by the duty of their office ought to have 

«« preached the truth, taught nothing but fables.” 


SCHULTINGIUS (CORNELIUS) Licentiate of Divinity and Canon of St. An- 
(e) Thence he drew at Cologne towards the end of the ſixteenth Century, was of Steinwich (a) in 


took the name o 


Lithscomus. Over-Iſſel. He applied himſelf very much to controverſy, and after having publithed 
6 855 he. Epi- ſeveral works againſt the Proteſtants [A], undertook, as his maſter- piece, to confute 5 
Ale Dedicatory to Calvin's Inſtitutions. He thought that this would be attacking them in their principal © u the re. 


kis firſt volume 


| . . - | | marks [FI and 
beg Cabin fortreſs (b). 1 ſhall ſpeak of this refutation, and ſo give a ſupplement to what I have LEA. and 


(BB] of the are 


Tpi. already faid (c) concerning the editions of that work of Calvin [BJ. There is a great d of CAL- 


[4] Several works againſt the Proteſtants.] Valerius 
Andreas gives us the following catalogue. Edidit Ec- 
clefiaſtice Diſcipline Libros VI. Coloniæ. Bibliothe- 
cam Eccleſiaſticam. bid. 1599. & 1602. Opus 
variarum Leclionum & Animadverhonum adver ſis 
Libr. 1. Inſtitutienum Joan. Calvini Ibid. 1601. 4to. 

Refutationem totius Theologiæ Calvinianie, fer- 


tim Inſtitutionum ejusdem Calvini. Ibid. 4. Theiau- 


rum Antiquitatum Eccleſiaſticarum, e VII prioribus 
Aunalium Raronii Tomis, contra Centuriateres Magdebur- 
genſes ac Calviniſtas, lotidem Tomis ordine Alphabetico 
contextum. Ibid. Tragicomœdiam Conſtantini Magni 
& S. Helenz. id. 1602. Confeſſionem Hieronymia- 
nam, e D. Hieronomi Operibus juxta Locorum Theologico- 
rum capita, Tomis IV, apud Mylium, 15 84. fol. De- 
2igue Hierarchiam Anacrylin adverſus varios Cal vi ni- 
ſtarum Libros & celebratas ab iiſdem Synodes. Ibidem 
(1) Valer. And. apud Herm. Hobergiam, 1604 (1). The Oxtord cata- 
vs Helge. pag. Jogue remarks, that the Bibliatheca Peclefiaftica, ſeu 
Commentarius de explicatione Mifſalis & Brewiarii, con- 
tains IV tomes, and that the Yaris Lefones & Ante 
nad ver ſiones contra Inſlilutienes Calviui & Petri Mar- 
tyris Locos communes contains V, printed in 1602. The 
reader will ſee the whole title of that work 1a the fol- 
lowing remark. Valerius Andreas is not exact in this 
point; he has marked ſeparately what the author pub- 
| liſhed againſt the firſt book of Calvin's Inſtitutions, 
and afterwards mentioned in a vague manner the con- 
futation of the Inſtitutions. He ſhould have ſaid, that 
the Opus variarum Lefjomum Cc. contains IV tomes 
againſt the IV books of the Inſtitutions, and that they 
were printed in 1602 at Cologne by Stephen Hemmer- 
den at the expence of the author. Obſerve, that he 
imagined, that his writings would extremely vex the 
Hetetics, and that his pen was fo formidable to them, 
that the Engliſh would not ſufter what he publiſhed 
to be brought into their country. Mordere, ſugillare, 
arrogere Cal-oinifte non pretermittunt, cm Hieronymias- 
nam Confefſionem, de Diſciplina Eccliſiaſticà libros, The- 
Jaurum Antig. Eccleſiaſticarum, tum oninium maxime 
Bibliothecam Ecclefiafticam, ſeu Comment. ſacros de ex- 
piicatione Mifſalis & Breviarii, propter eorum canas, 
ritus, agendas, & formulas reprehenſas adeò in Anglia 
in primis exploſerunt, ut publice probibuerint in inſulam 
(2) Schulting, importari (2). 
8 [B] 1 hall ſpea of this Refutation, ard fo give a 
Carbolice, ußplement to what I have already jaid concerning the 


Vol. IX. 


VN. 
deal 


editions of the Inſtilutitus of Calvin.] Schultingius thus 
intitled the firſt volume of his werk; Biblintbere Catbo- 
licæ & Orthodoxe, contra ſum mam tins Theokgie Cal. 
viniane in Inſtitutionibus Feannis Cal vvini & Tos com- 
munibus Petri Martvris, broviter conprehenſce : wel. Jo- 
tins, Variarum Lectionnm & Animate ſſonum contra 
frimum Librum Infiitutionum Foannis Calvini Temus 
primus. The title of the {ubſequent volumes does not 
differ from this, except with regard to the number as 
well of the volume, as of the book cf the inſtitutions, 


which is refuted in it. We may reaſonably affure 


ourſelves, that this work of Schultingius is only a 
ſormleſs heap of Collections, and a laborious Rhapſo- 
dy. It is ſcarce any thing but a cant of borrowed 
paſſages, and an index to the Authors, who have tieated 
of the controverted points in oppoſition to Calvin. 
The faults in pointing, and otthography, and of all 
other Kinds, into which the printers might fall, are 
innumerable ; but notwithſtanding this it may ſerve as 


a repertory, and J have met in it with particulars re- 


lating to Calvin's Inſtitutions, which feem to me worth 
taking notice of, though they be f:bulous. : 

Our canon begins with a compariſon between Cal- CS 
vin's inſtitutions and Peter Martyr's common places (3). (3) Schulting. 
He finds in theſe two works the ſame diſpoſition of the Far Th Bibliotb. 
lubjects, the ſame order of the books and chapters, and ee bas i. 
the ſame arguments againſt the Catholic Religion. He 
will not take either ſide of the queſtion, whether Calvin 
was a Plagiary from Peter Martyr, 2s ſome great men | 
believed (4), or took all from his own fund, as ſome (4) #4 magn: 
others are of opinion; but at all adventures he deter- 7" er 
mines, that Martyr was a man of greater learning than 518 
Calvin. If he had read the prefaces to the Common 
Flaces of Martyr, he would have known cettainly how 
to determine the queſtion about the Plagiariſm ; for it ap- 
pears from that preface, that theſe Common Places were 
drawn up after Martyr's death. Dr. Burnet has made | 
this remark to ſhew a miſtake of Mr. Varillas (5). (5) Se Dr. Bur- 
Let us remember, that Martyr did not embrace the nete Second Ci 
Reformed Religion till 1542, and that he died thice r Hts "of 
years after the laſt reviſal of Calvin's Inſtitutions 3 %, — 
whence it follows, that neither his Common Places nor &. | 
his other works could ſetve as a model or ſource to 
the Inſtitutions, the third Edition of which inlarged by 
the author was printed in 1543. 

The canon then repreſents the great reputation, which 
this book of Calvin has gained among NOT 

| b 


G g 


** fooliſh vanities to deſire aid of its Miniſters. How. Margaret de Va- 
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mark [A] at the 


SCH 


(4) See the re- deal of paſſion in the writings of this Canon of Cologne: he obſerves, that the heretics 


end. cenſured them, and that they were prohibited to be brought into England ( d). He died 


(6) Schulting- He quotes (6) a Miniſter (7), who has given an abridg- 
Biblicth, Cathol, ment of it in the German tongue, and who affirms, 
tom. 1. paß. 6. that fince the birth of Chriſt there has appeared no 
(7) Caſpar Ole- book more uſeful or pious than that. He tells us, 
rianus, Miniſter Piſcator in his epitome of the ſame book (8), and 
5 Gn Flector Beza in the preface to his confeſſion of Faith are of 
Tut” the ſame opinion ; and that in England they almoſt 
(8) Printed at give Calvin's Inſtitutions the preference of the Bible ; 
Herborn in 1586. that the Biſhops order all the Miniſters to learn that 
book almoſt by heart; that it is placed in the pulpit 

in the Churches ; that in Scotland the young Students 

in Divinity are obliged to begin with reading theſe 

Inſtitutions ; that at Heidelberg, Geneva, Herborne, 

and in the Calviniſtical Univerſities, it is publicly ex- 

plained ; that in Holland the Laity as well as the 

Miniſters have it always in their hands magnificently 

bound. Here is the ſubſtance of a Jarger diſcourſe, 

which I ſhall quote at length in the author's Latin 


on account of the rarity of the fact. In Anglia ejus 


(Calvini) Inſtitutiones ipſis pen? Biblicis ſcripturis prefe- 


runtur, nandant pſeudoepiſeopi omnibus miniſiris, ut pene 


ad werbum has ediſcant, nec unquam ae manibus deponant, 
collocantur in templis ſublimi loca in pulpito, cuſtodiuntur 
tanta diligentia ac {i Sibyllina forent oracula, que ſumma 
fidelitate apud Romans afſervata fuiſſe, veteres Romani 


(#) Libri Infli- ſcriptores tradidere (*). In Scotia omnes fludisſi adoleſcentes 


4 tonum in Ang- poff ſuſceptum gradum magiſterii, fludium Theologice ab his 
* long" gf principiis nempe lectione Inſtitutionum inchoant. Ommes 
N exact me Apoſtatæ Monachi, Sacerdotes, Canonici, quotquot a nobis 
verſi in fingulis ad ipſos deficiunt- jubentur initio ſue ſeilicet conver fionts 
Ecclefiis a paro- fundamenta prima Theologie ex hiſce Inſtitutionibus ad- 


diſcere, ut ex Synhodis eorum Belgicis collegi. Heidel- 


pendantur, tum in 


 utrague illic A. bergæ, Geneve, Herborne & in Ini verſitatibus Calvi. 
cademia, curſu niſſarum vel ipſæ Inſtitutiones, ve] earum compendia 


Pbilaſipbico abſo- publice à Doctoribus Studigſis Theologiee explicantur. Hæ 
late, futuris The- Inſitutiones ab iffis in omnes linguas vertuntur, ut om- 
elopis bi primum _. k a 2 
ante omnia præ- uium nationum hamines hoc wveneno peſtifero inficere, 

legantur. D. Sta- corrumpere poſſint. In Belgio nullus eſt verbi miniſter & 
Pletonius in Prem- præco, nullus Senatorii ordinis vir paulo latior, nullus pra ſes 


Ptuario quadrage- el præfectus, breviter, nullus ſacrarum literarum cupidus 


i mali in feria 4 


Hebdom ate Sane. (omnes autem pene ſunt ejuſmodi in Theolegia Calviniana 
>. werſati a ſupremo conſiliario aſque ad infimum aurigam 
& nautam ) qui non haſce aureas ſcilicet eorum judicio Ju- 
ſtitutiones nocturna verſet manu werſetque diurna, ex- 
trinſecus auro, purpura omniquè preciofiſſimo ornatu weſti- 
unt & ornant tanquam pra ſiantiſ/imam margaritam e- 
wangelicam & quaſi theſaurum cœlitus delapſum, ex his 
(9) Schulting. 21 libris omnes controverfias decidunt & aijudicant (9). 
ſ-pra. He repeats Every body ſees that there are too many hyperboles and 


the ſame thing in OM ON | 
page 487. of the exaggerated expreſſions in this paſſage, 


| 2d volume, ang Let us fee what he ſays concerning the editions of 


in the Epiſtle Calvin's Inſtitutions. 3 

Dedicatory of the He finds that they become more exact in proportion 

36. as the author multiplied them, and conſequently as the 
firſt is the moſt imperfect, the laſt, which is that of 


the year 1559, is the moſt perfect. He thinks, that 


Calvin treating this work as his favourite performance, 
applied his whole wit and abilities to correct, embel- 
liſh, and inlarge it, in order to give a very complete 


ſyſtem and perfect idea of his Divinity. Videtur au- 


tem mihi Foannes Calvinus, ab eo tempore quo ſeribere 

cepit, deinceps uſque ad finem vitæ ſue, omne ſludium 

ſuum emnemgue operam & wires ad has Inſtitutiones au- 

gendas locupletandas fic contulifſe, ut ſue Theologiee perfec- 

(x0) Idem, ibid. {477 ideeam & ſpecimen exhiberet (10). This thought 
26; /upra, p. 18. agrees well enough with the preface, which Calvin 
prefixed to the edition of the year 1559. Schultingius 


413} Idem, ibid. obſerves (11), that the firſt edition is that of Baſil 1536 


pig, 19. in 8vo ; that the ſecond is that of Straſbourg 1539 in 
fol. that the third is that of Geneva 1545 in fol. and 
in 8vo, and the fourth that of Geneva 1559 in fol. 
and 8vo. That the edition procured by the Univerſity 
of Heidelberg in 1572 differs from the reſt in many 
things, and is the worlt of all; that two editions were 
printed at Lauianne with Scholia, one in 1570, the 
other in 1585; that the German tranſlation of Hei- 
12) Late cas delberg varies prodigiouſly (12) from the text of Cal- 
—_—_ dem, vin; that the firſt, viz. that of Baſil in 1536, is di- 
8 vided only iato eight chapters (13), and contains no 
(13) And yet he advertiſement to the reader; that the Catechiſm of 
eye, pag. 39» Geneva was joined to the third Edition; that Bellar- 


that 1 tained 2 2 
1G eng min in the 4th chapter of the firſt book de Pontifice 


April 


Cites an edition of the year 1554, and ſhews in what 

it is contrary to the edition which followed; that the 

edition of S:raſbourg in 1539 is thus entitled, Inſlitutio 

Cbriſtianæ Religionis nunc vere demum ſus titulo reſpon- 

dens, auctore Alcuino: Argentorati apud Wendelinum (14) (74) He ſhould 
menſe Auguſto anno Domini 1539, and that we read at =: qa w— 
the top of the Epittle Dedicatory Potentz,/imo 111uftriſſi- 

mogue Monarchæ magno Francorum Regi Principi ac Do- 

mino ſuo Alcuinus, which intimates, that it was Alcui- 

nus, who addreſſes his diſcouſe to Charlemagne; the 

ſuppoſititious name of Alcuinus having appeared in the 

firſt edition, there was erroneouſly put in the ſecond 
nunc demum ſuo titulo reſpondens (15) ; that we find a (15) Idem, ibid, 
great many variations in the doctrine of Calvin, when = 
we compare the editions publiſhed by himſelf (16); 3 3 10 
that the editions publiſhed by the Bookſellers without derſarem G in 
his conſent vary ftill more, there being additions, and dcin L. ſituti- 
alterations, and many things retrenched according to 979m non fbi con- 
the taſt of particular perſons : Si ſepius & plures edi Hal, ſel modis 
trones indeniantur, ſunt Typographorum non Calvini, ibi booty 5 3 
Saunt multa adjecta, mutata, ablata pro judicio pri valo— 19. See th the 
rum hominum (17) ; that the method of this work is beginning of the 
wonderful, and that it may be compared to the Inſti- Epiſtle Dedicato- 
tutes of Juſtinian, which, as all Civilians juſtly ac- !7 OR NY 
knowledge, were drawn up with ſo much order and . 
ſymmetry, that nothing can exceed them. Methodus (77) Idem, ibis. 
profecto adeò infignis eft & artificioſa ut cum Inflitutioni- 

bus Tuſtiniani conferri poſſint, quo Libro Furcconſulti ne- 

rito ſentiunt, nibil ſcriptum eſſe magis methadice, niſi 

forte hoc alicui merito diſplicere poſſit quod de Principiis 

Theologie (a quibus omnis ordiri debet diſputatie) non in 

1. ftatim libro, ut fieri oportuifſe multi ſentient, ſed in 

ultimo libro 4. tractarit, nempe de auctoritate Ecclefie, 

Pontificis, Conciliorum, & Sacre Scripture. Metho- 

dum dlbertus Pighius valdè laudat & filum orationis ac 5 
fiylum dicendi (18). That as ſoon as this work of Cal- (58) Idem, ibid. 
vin was publiſl.e\ at Straſbourg about the year 1545, P&7* 
Bernard Cincius Biſhop of Aquila carried a copy of 

it to Cardinal Marcellus Cervin Legate of the Po 

at the court of the Emperor (19); that theſe two able (19) Idem, ibid- 
men having judged it to be a more dangerous book fag. 39- | 
than all the other writings of the Lutherans (20), gave (20) Religua Lu- 
it to Albert Pighius to be examined, who thinking tberanorumſcripta 
Calvin to be an Antagoniſt worthy of himſelf under- e dilatiera, buc 


took the confutation of him; and that he began with / mordere & 


the ſubject of Grace and Free- will, upon which he —_ 8 
publiſhed ten books againſt Calvin; that he deſigned 39, 40 

to publiſh others upon Juſtification and the principle 

of faith, but was prevented by death from finiſhing 


them. Hic (Albertus Pighius) Calvinum nequaquam 


 Contemnendum ſed dignum antagoniſten, quocum congrede- 


retur, in quem calamum ſiringeret, ac pro pietate & or- 


 thadoxa fide decertaret judicavit. Quo factum eft, ut 


decem libros de gratia, & libero arbitrio contra Joan. 
Calvinum in lucem emiſerit, cui ſi diuturnior vita ſu- 
perſies fuiſſet, propoſuerat etiam de juſtificatione hominis, 
e principis credendorum contra eundem Caluinum ſcri- 
bere, & ad iſia tria primaria pundla eiſdemque annexa, 
nempe de gratia & libero arbitrio, de juſtificatione, de 
Principiis credendorum inchoatos non abſoluit, nec in lucem 
edidit (21). _ | | 
Let us make ſome remarks upon theſe accounts of 
the Canon of Cologne. „ | 
I. Firſt, we mult lay it down as a certain fact (22), (22) See remark 
that the Epiſtle Dedicatory of the Inſtitutions was if FL h 
dated at Baſil, not the 1ſt of Auguſt 1536, as ſeve- i 
ral editions have, but the iſt of Auguſt 1535, as we 
find in ſome others. It is a conſiderable preſumption, 
that the firſt edition is of the year 1535, ſince it is 
very probable, that the work was printed off, when 
the author dated the Epiſtle Dedicatory. If it were ſo, 
we have grounds to conclude, that the copy preſerved | 
in the Library at Geneva (23), which wants the 42 firſt (23) Idem, ibid. 
pages, but expreſſes at the end, that it was finiſhed in 
March 15 36, is not the firſt edition; for if it were ſo, 
we muſt ſay that Calvin left Baſil before his book was 
printed, and that the Printer made no expedition, nor 
finiſhed the impreſſion till March 1536. This is not 
probable ; and far leſs ſo than to ſuppoſe, that a book 
ſo well written as that, and ſo proper for the time, 
was ſold ſo readily, that a ſecond edition was immedi- 
ately thought of, and finiſhed in March 1536. Re- 
2 mark. 


(21) Idem, ibis. 
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(24) Beza, Pre- mark well, 1. that Theodore Beza aſſures us (24), that 
face to the Com» Calvin cauſed his Inſtitutions to be printed at Baſil, 
ment. Calvin on and did not leave Baſil till after the edition of that 
Jeb. book (25): 2. that he mentions ſo many journies of 

8 the author from that time till the ſummer of the year 
(25) Edito bc l. 1536 (26), that Calvin muſt have departed from Ba- 


hro ſuaque welut! 


prefiita Patric fi} ſoon after the date of the Epiſtle Dedicatory. It 


fe. Calvinum will be objetted, that the Printer has put the year 1536 


wiſnde Ferrari- in the title- page, though the book was fold in Auguſt 
enjis Duclſæ. „ 1535. I own that the anticipation of the following 
ny 8 year is frequent among the Bookſellers, but they do 
Calli, p. 367, not generally begin it in Auguſt; and after all this 
368. tom, 3- does not remove the difficulty, which I ground upon 
Operum, the date of March 1536, which is to be ſeen in the 

copy at Geneva. I conclude, that though it be ſome- 
(26) dem, ibid. What probable, that the firſt edition was dated in 
See the remark 


[U] of thearticle ! 536 by the Bookſeller, it is probable alſo, that it was 


CALVIN. dated alſo in 1535. Thus one might expatiate in the 


vaſt field of probability, if one had not a fixed point to 
determine the whole diſpute in my favour. They are 
the very words of Calvin, which I have quoted in ano- 
(27) In the re- ther place (27), and which inform us, that he de. 
mark [U] of the parted from Baſil ſoon after his book was publiſhed 
article CAL- there. Here is a demonſtrative proof, that the edition 
1885 finiſhed in 15 36 is not the firſt, 55 | 
II. In the ſecond place I obſerve, that Schultingius 
was in the right in not reckoning as the ſecond and 
third edition only thoſe, which were printed from the 
reviſals of Calvin. He does well, according to this 
rule, to give the ſecond rank to this edition of Straſ- 
bourg of 1539 ; but he is miſtaken in reckoning that 
of Geneva in 1545 the third; for it had been pre- 
ceded by that of Straſbourg 1543, corrected and in- 
larged by the author. 
Dare of the III. What he remarks, that the Catechiſm of Ge: 
Geneva Cate= neva was added to the third edition, that is to ſay, 
chim. according to his reckoning, the Geneva edition in 
(28) To the Mi- 1545, may be true; for the Epiſtle Dedicatory (28) of 
niſters of Friſe- that Catechiſm is dated November the 28th 1545. 
land. Calvin wrote, in French, that Catechiſm in 1536, 
(29) Beza, Pre- and publiſhed ic in Latin at Baſil in 1538 (29). He 


face to Calvin's altered the form of it in 1541, reducing it into a good. 


Commentaries en anethod by queſtions and anſwers, in order io make it 
Jeſua, pag. 8. ore eaſy to children; whereas in the other things were 

treated by wway of ſummaries and ſhort chapters (30). 
(30) Ibid. page He made himſelf a Latin tranſlation of it, which was 
+ printed in 1545. It is ſubjoined to the Geneva edition 
| of his Inſtitutions in 1550, and may very well have 

been ſo in that of 1545, as Schultingius remarks. We 
(31) In the re- have ſeen in another place (31), that a learned Domi- 


mark [B] of the nican has fixed the epocha of that work in 1540, 


m_— (John with reſpect both to the French and Latin edition. 


= There is a little miſtake in his calculation. 
IV. I cannot allow Schultingius's chronology with 
regard to the edition, which excited Pighius to write 
againſt Calvin, It was not that of the year 1545, 
nor even that of 1543, but that of 1539. He was 
not living in 1543. His book had been publiſhed 
) On- of the ſome time before, and was anſwered by Calvin in the 
natters, the o. beginning of the year 1543. | 
ther of the tekts V. Our Canon ovght to have reckoned, according 
of IO: to his principle, the edition of 1559 as the laſt ; for 
(43} The Book- Calvin then put his laſt hand to his book, and added 
ler of Geneva, nothing to it afterwards. I have the French edition of 
5 Geneva 1566 in folio; it has no other preface than 
of 1550, excuſ:s that of the year 15593 and if it contains two In- 
himielt tor fol- dexes (32), which are not in that, Calvin was not the 
lowing the Stral- author of them. Marlorat drew them up with great 
burg edition, in care in 1502 He did not depend hn the quotations 
which moſt of g 
the quotations in put in the margin, and printed before ; for having ſeen 
the margin were and compared them, he found many of them falſe (33), 


falſe, which he /#veral omitted, and ſome miſplaced. He reſtored the 
remedied in the 
Index, 


omitted (34). 
(34) Marlorat, VI. I can ſcarce think, that there were editions of 
reface to the the Inſtitutions, wherein ſo many things were altered, 
e, added, and retrenched, as Schultingius affirms, It 


566 By PE Schultingius, the other Cornelius Schultingius. 


| filio contigiſſe cenſent, ut argumento fit librum totius im- 


aohole as far as be was able, aud added what had been 


{e) Valer. And. April the 23d 1604 (e). Mr. Konig has made two authors of him, one named Conrad 


would be difficult to verify this, conſidering the pro- 
digious number of editions of this book of Calvin. 

It has been ſo often reprinted, that one cannot con- Tu Eſſais d. 
ceive how the author of the E/ais de Literature ſhould Litatu¹e criti- 
have made (35) an article of Calvin's Chriſtian Inſtitu- 888 
tioms, without ſaying one word, which intimates, (35) In the E/- 
that it was printed more than once. He only re- / for Auguſt 
marks (36), that the author publiſhed it at Baſil about , pag. 96. 
the year 1534. I cannot tell whether he perceived (36) ibid. pag. 
himſelf this fault, or whether ſome perſons advertiſed 98. 
him of it; but he remedied it by an addition to the (% Leid. pag. 
end of his book. This addition informs us (37), that 
this work of Calvin 7s dated at Baſil Auguſi the 1 | 
1530; that 27 aba, only a kind of rough draught of a (38) oy - 2g 
greater work; that it vas then that Paul Thorius (38) eh N 
wrote that diſtich, which made fo much noiſe (39) ; that 
there are five editions of that book, that of Baſil 15 35, (39) 5 Ie revver 
that of Straſbourg 1539, the ſecond e Straſburg eee of 
the third of Straſbourg 1544 in 4to, that of Geneva of the article 
which is the fifth 155 ; and that in 1558 the author CALVIN. 
reviſed his book, and divided it into four parts. I wiſh | 
he had corrected the falſe date of Auguſt 1. 1535. 

He was obliged to do this more than any perſon, ſince 

he was ready to ſay, that the firſt edition is that of 

Baſil 1535. He would be greatly perplexed, if he 

ſhould be called upon to prove, that Paul Thurius 

wrote his diſtich in 1535. Nothing is more eaſy than 

to ſhew him, that he is miſtaken in reducing the edi- 

tions of Calvin's Inſtitutions to five. He reckons fix 

himſelf ; for undoubtedly he meant, that the reviſal 

made by Calvin in 1558 was followed by a new edi- 

tion ; and it is very true that it was ſo. It will juſtly 

be thought ſtrange, that the author of the Z/ais de 

Literature having no other deſign than to mention rare 

books, ſhould make an article of Calvin's Inſtitutions ; 

for never any book was ſo common as that: it has 

been reprinted ſo often, that we find copies of it in the 

ſhops of Brokers in all the cities of Holland; and un- 

leis the edition be beautiful and in folio, they coſt not 5 
above three pence or a groat. See the margin (40). E 5 0 

There has been a remark made, which ſhews that Trevoux, for _ 
this book of Calvin has been ſifted, ſcanned, anato- nuary 1703, 
miſed in all poſſible ways by the Roman Catholics. Amſterdam edit, 
They have oblerved that the firſt word is al, and the laſt * _ _ 
impiety ; and this has been thought very myſterious. fag m_ ere 
The fact is certain in the tranſlation, but not in the in which what : 
original Latin. Jnftitutionem Calvini obſervarant qui- relates to Catvin's 
dam hoc verbo omnis incipere, & in iſtud impietas defe- Ifilntiens is cri- 
nere; id tamen præter mentem authoris ita divino con- 85 


ietati ; * 7 | Vincent. 
pietatis efſe quaſi Enœyclopæ diam reague fold cenſtare (41). (41) * . 
The editions of Calvin Inſtitutions, which I have 5 P f 


| net. ad Th. Ray- 
ſeen, are as follow; that of Geneva 1550 in 4to. naud. in Fg 


ex Officind Foannis Gerardi ; that of Robert Stephens Apologer, Ord. 
1553 in fol (42). Theſe two are in Latin; and con- P99" folio, 


tain only 21 chapters, divided each into ſeveral ſec- RO. oe 5 


tions. The French edition of Geneva printed by John + 


Gerard 1553 in 4to. The Latin edition of Geneva, (42) The im- 
printed for Francis Perrin 1568 in folio. Six- other m—_— 5 
French editions of the ſame city; one printed for Con- a, oP $3. 

rad Badius 1560 in folio ; one from the printing preſs 

of Thomas Courteau 1564 in 8vo, The French edition 

of Lyons printed for John Martin 1565 in 8vo; one 

printed for Francis Perin 1566 in folio; and one from 

the printing preſs of Jacob Stoer 1609 in folio. I 

have alſo ſeen the Latin edition publiſhed at Geneva 

by John le Preux in folio 1590. It 1s inlarged with 

the analyſis, and ſome other pieces written by diffe- 

rent authors. The editions of Geneva in 8vo. printed 

for John le Preux 1592 and 1602 are agreeable to 

this. 1 add, that the Geneva edition of 1617 in fol, 

apud Foh. Vignon, Petrum & Jacobum Chouet, makes 

the ſixth volume of a Latin edition of. the works of 

Calvin; and together with bis letters it makes alſo a 

volume of his works in the Amſterdam edition, printed 

by John James Schipper in 1667 in folio. 


G SCHURMAN (ANNA MARIA A), a very learned Lady in the ſeventeenth 


Century [A], was daughter of Frederic a Schurman by his wife Eve de Harf, who 


[4] 4 wery learned Lady in the ſeventeenth century.) 


were 


Her writings are as follow. I. De Vita Humane ter 
minn 


543, the remark [FJ 
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were both of noble families, and of the Reformed Religion. She was born at Cologne - 
November the 5th 1607. From her infancy ſhe ſhewed an extraordinary dexterity of 
hand; for at the age of ſix years ſhe cut with her ſcizzars out of paper all forts of figures, 
without any pattern. At eight years old ſhe learned in a few days to cut out flowers in 
a very agreeable manner; and two years after ſhe was but three hours in learning to 
embroider. She was afterwards taught vocal and inſtrumental Muſic, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Engraving 3 and ſucceeded equally in all theſe arts. Her writing in all Lan- 
guages was inimitable 3 and ſome curious perſons preſerve ſpecimens of it in their cabi- 
nets. Mr. Joly in his Journey to Munſter, pag. 150. tells us, that he was an eye-witneſs 


of the beauty of her writing in French, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic; and of 


her ſkill in drawing in miniature, and making portraits upon apr with the point of a 
diamond. She painted her own picture by means of a looking-glaſs, and made pearls fo like 
natural ones, that it was neceſſary to prick them with a needle, to know whether they 
were artificial, and only of wax. The powers of her genius were not inferior to thoſe 
of her hand; for at eleven years of age, when her brothers were examined about their 


Latin, ſhe often whiſpered them what they were tp anſwer, though ſhe had only heard 
occaſionally the leſſons which had been read to them. Her father judging by this, that 


the had an excellent capacity for learning, applied himſelf to cultivate it, and aflifted 
her in gaining that knowledge which has made her fo celebrated. The Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew Languages were fo familiar to her, that ſhe not only wrote, but even ſpoke 
them in a manner, which ſurprized the moſt learned men. She made a great progreſs 
in the Oriental Languages, which have a relation to the Hebrew, as Syriac, Chaldee, 


Arabic, and Ethiopic. And with reſpect to the Living Languages, ſhe underſtood per- 


fectly and ſpoke readily, the French, Engliſh, and Italian. She was ſufficiently converſant 
in Geography, Aſtronomy. Philoſophy, and the other Sciences, to be able to diſcourſe and 
judge of them with great exactneſs; but as the turn of her mind was very religious, ſhe 
applied herſelf principally to Divinity and the holy Scriptures. With all theſe uncom- 
mon accompliſhments, ſhe was ſo far from being vain of her knowledge, that ſhe al- 
ways ſpoke of ſubjects of learning with extreme modeſty, and never but when ſhe was 
obliged to do it. Her father, who had ſettled at Utrecht while ſhe was an infant, re- 
moved afterwards with his whole family to Franeker, in order that his two ſons might 
ſtudy there under Ameſius, and died there in 1623. His widow returned then to Utrecht, 


where Anna Maria a Schurman continued her application to her ſtudies, which was un- 


doubtedly the reaſon which prevented her from marrying, as ſhe might have done ad- 


vantageouſly with Mr. Cats, Penſionary of Holland, and a celebrated Poet, who wrote 
verſes in commendation of her, when ſhe was but fourteen years of age. Her modeſty 
would have occaſioned her merit and learning to continue unknown, if Rivetus, Voſſius, and 
Spanheim had not produced her, contrary to her own inclination, upon the ſtage of the 
World. To theie three Divines we may add Salmaſius, Beverovicius, and Huygens, 
who valued themſelves upon their correſpondence with her by letters, and ſhewed her 


anſwers, and ſpread her fame in foreign countries. This procured her letters from Balzac, 


Gaſſendi, Merſennus, Bocharr, Conrart, and many other eminent men. At laſt her 
name became ſo famous, that perſons of the higheſt rank, and even Princeſſes themſelves, 


who had an opportunity of ſeeing her, did it with the utmoſt ſatisfaction. The Princeſs 
Mary de Gonzaga, having married the King of Poland, and going into that Kingdom, 


and the Ducheſs of Longueville travelling to Munſter during the negotiations of peace 


there, and both of them paſſing through Utrecht, honoured her with a vilit, as Le 
1aboureur and Joly have remarked, the former in his account of the journey into Po- 
land, and the latter in that of the journey to Munſter. She had a great ſhare in the af- 
tection of the Princets Elizabeth of Bohemia, who is ſo highly complimented by Des 
Cartes. Cardinal Richelieu likewiie ſhewed her marks of his eſteem. About the year 


1650 ſhe made a great alteration in her manner of life. She had till that time been em- 


ployed only in her ſtudies, for though ſhe had loſt her mother by death long before, her 
affairs were entirely managed by two aunts, with whom ſhe lived; but they growing 
infirm and blind, ſhe was obliged to take the whole care of the family upon herſelf, It 
was thought that ſhe was inclined to embrace the Roman Catholic Religion, at leaſt this 

— was 


in Epiſtola ad Jabauuem Beverovicium. This letter tionem exhibens. Altena 1673 in 8vo. This is a defence 


which is dated ac Utrecht February the 8th 1639, was 
publiſhed the {ame year, with ſome other pieces upon 
the ſame ſubjeEt, by the care of John Beverovicius, at 
Leyden in 40. in Latin and Low Dutch. II. Diſſertatio 
2 tngenti mulicbris ad doeirinam & meliores Literas ap- 
titudine, Accedunt Fpifiole ejuſdem Argumenti, Leyden 
1641 in 8vo. Printed likewiſe among her Opuſcula 
with the letter to Beyerovicius, at Leyden 1650 in 8vo. 
And 1a French under this title: Queſtion celebre, 
57 eft neceſſarie ou non gue les Filles ſoi ent ſgavantes ? 
Aotee de part & d'autre par Maidemoiſelle Anne-Marie 
de Schurman, Heollandeiſe, & le Situr Andre Rivet, 
Poite win; le tout mis en Frangois par le Sicur Colletet. 
Paris 1646 in 8vo. III. EYKAAPIA, ſeu melioris partis 
Electio: Trattatus brevem Religionis ac Vita ejus delinea- 


of her attachment to the ſect of the Labadiſts. IV. Op 
cula Hebræa, Graca, Latina, Gallica, Proſaica, & Me- 
trica. Leyden 1648 and 1650 in 8vo. The third edi- 
tion enlarged was printed at Utrecht 1652 in 8vo. 
V. Lettres traduites du Hollandois par Madam de 
Zouteland. Paris 1730 in 12mo. We find in this vo- 
lume only two letters to John Beverovicius, one dat- 
ed February the 8th 1639, which is a very long 
one, and treats of predeſtination; the other is ſhort, 
and dated October the 24th 1644, and deſigned to 
ſhew, that there was nothing natural in the miracle 
of the cure of them born blind, though Chriſt made uſe 
of means, which ſeemed natural. Theſe letters are 
not in the preceding collection, 
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was a report {pread by ſome Miniſters; whoſe ſermons ſhe refuſed to hear, in order to 
defame her, upon pretence of a journey, which he had taken in 1653 to Cologne, 
where ſhe had continued two years, without going to the Proteſtant Churches during all 
that time. Upon her return to Utrecht ſhe retired into the country, where ſhe performed 
her devotions in private without frequenting the Church, She then attached herſelf to 
the famous Labadie, and embraced his opinions and practices, and accompanied him 
wherever he went. She lived ſome time with him at Altena in Holſtein, and attended 
him at his death there in 1674. She afterwards retired to Wiewart in Friſeland [B], 
where ſhe died May the 5th 1678, aged ſixty one years. She took for her device theſe 
words of St. Ignatius the Martyr, Amor mens crucifixus eft, It is faid, that ſhe was ex- 


tremely fond of eating Spiders (a). 


prur ſervir @ I Hiſt. des Hommes Illuftres, tom. 33. pag. 16. & ſeqq, 


[LB] Retired to Wiewart in Friſeland.] It was here 


- that Mr. William Pen, the Quaker, viſited her in 


(1) See W. 
Penn's Life, pre- 
fix'd to his Works, 


Pag · 90, 91. 


1677, as he informs us in the account of his Travels in 
Holland and Germany, printed at London 1694, and 
reprinted in his Life prefixed to his Yorks in 1726 in 


folio, where he tells us (1), that Wiewart was the 


manſion-houſe of the Samerdykes, daughters to a No- 
© bleman of the Hague, people of great breeding and 
«© jnheritances. Theſe, with ſeveral other perſons, 
being affected with the zealous declamation of J. de 
« Labadie againſt the dead and formal Churches of the 


„ world, and awakened to ſeek after a more ſpiritual 


{2) i. e. Quakers, 


« fellowſhip and ſociety, ſeparated themſelves from 
« the common Calviniſt Churches, and followed him 
e in the way of a Refined Independency. They are a 


« friends (2), as in filence in meetings, women ſpeak- 
« ing by the ſpirit, plainneſs in garb, and furniture 
«« jn their houſes. . . . After ſome ſilence, I propoſed 
« this queſtion to them, What was it that induced 


« them to ſeparate from the common way they for- 


«*« erly lived in? J deſired them, that they would be 
«« pleaſed to be plain and open with me as to the 


« ground of their ſeparation ; for I came not to cavil, 


but in a Chriſtian ſpirit to be informed. Upon 


ſerious plain people, and are come nearer to 


of J. de Labadie's education: how he was bred 


among the Jeſuits, and deſerted them, and em- 
braced the Proteſtant religion ; and finally of his 


Maria Schurman began in this manner. 7 Fnd 
myſelf conſtrained to add a Sport teſtimony. She told 


and her love to the religion ſhe was brought up in; 
but confeſſed that ſhe knew not God or Chriſt 
truly all the while. And though ſrom a child God 
had viſited her at times, yet ſhe never felt ſuch a 
powerful ſtroke, as by the miniſtry of J. de Laba- 
* die. She ſaw her learning to be vanity, and her 

religion to be like a body of death. She reſolved to 
deſpiſe the ſhame, deſert her former way of living 

and acquaintance, and to join herſelf to this little 
family, that was retired out of the world ; among 


A 
* 


« this Ivon, the chief Paſtor, gave us the hiſtory 


great diſſatisfaction with the Proteſtant Churches 
* of France, &c. . . . . . Ivon having done, Anna 


us of her former life, of her pleaſure in learning, 


121 


* whom ſhe deſired to be found a living ſacrifice, 


offered up intirely to the Lord. She ſpoke in a very 
«« ſerious and broken ſenſe, not without ſome trem- 
bling. Theſe are but ſhort hints of what ſhe ſaid.” 


* 


SCHUTZ E (JOHN), a Lutheran Miniſter in Germany in the ſixteenth Century 
publiſhed among other hooks a treatiſe, which he intitled, Sacramentarius Diabolus, i. e. 
The Sacramentarian Devil, We may judge by this of the fury, with which he was animated 

againſt the Zuinglians [4], He publiſhed allo in 1579 a book containing fifty rea- 


" [4] The fary with which he vas animated againſt 


| the Zuinglians.) That the reader may judge of the 


piece by a ſample, I ſhall quote a paſſage, which I 
find in George Braun. He will ſee there that our 


Schutze repreſented the Calviniſts as the moſt turbu- 


(1) Georg, Brau- 
mus, in Tremo- 
nenſium Cat holi- 
corum Defenſione, 
pag. 165, 166, 


lent, ſeditious, and cruel perſons in the world. Hic 
ſeditionis genius non tantum Lutheranos, ſed & Calvi- 
niſtici furoris miniſtros, magis exagitat, quod Lutherant 
in Confratribus ſuis accurate obſervarunt, dum in- 
ter varias cauſas, quare Sacramentariam Catvi- 
niſiarum Dodtrinam acceptare nequeant præcipuam & 


illam allegent, quod ſeditioſi, & tumultuoſi fint, pacis 


public & tranquillitatis politice turbatores, quorum hoc 
unicum inſlitutum eſt, ut ſeditionum factiones, tumultum, 
diſſidia, ac tandem cædem ac ſanguinis effufionem procu- 
rent. Maxime cum duplici nomine latrones exiſlant, 
non ſatiati fi hominum animas Doctrinæ falſitate interi- 
mant, verum etiam, omnem quam poſſunt cunque diligen- 
tiam adhibeant ut per ſeditiones, latrocinia, & cædes 
pro nefario ſuo genio, in civitatibus inſtituant. Hoc 
Joannes Schulxius in Cauſarum explicatione, & in Sa- 
cramentario ſuo Diabolo pagina 354 (1). 1. e. This 
« ſeditious ſpirit not only poſſeſſes the Lutherans, but 
« alſo (till more the Miniſters of the furious Calvi- 
« niſtic faith, which the Lutherans have taken parti- 
« cular notice of in their brethren, ſince, among va- 
rious other reaſons why they cannot embrace the Sa- 
% cramentarian doctrine of the Calviniſts, they urge 
e this eſpecially, that they are a ſeditious and turbu- 
« lent people, diſturbers of the public peace and poli- 
„ tical tranquillity, whoſe only deſign ig to occaſion 
« ſeditions, factions, tumults, diſcord, and laſtly 


„ {laughter and bloodſhed ; and particularly as they 


are robbers in two ſenſes, not being ſatisfied if they 
«« deſtroy the ſouls of men by the erroneouſneſs of their 


Vol. IX, 


ſons, 


« doctrine, but alſo uſe all their efforts, to raiſe their 
& ſeditions, and procure rapine and murder in cities. 
Thus writes John Schutze in &c.” | 


It is to be remarked, that George Braun, an Eccle- 


ſiaſtic of Cologne, here reproaches the Proteſtants 
with being of a ſeditious and violent diſpoſition, 
which was objected to them by an infinite number of 
Popiſh writers, and is the ſame reproach that the Pro- 
teſtants on all occaſions caſt on the Romiſh party. 


Juvenal undoubtedly could-Mmnot have read this paſſage 


of George Braun without crying out, 


Duis tulerit Gracchos de ſeditione querentes ? 
Dus cœlum terris non miſceat, & mare cœlo, 

Si fur diſpliceat Verri ? homicida Miloni ? 
Clodius accuſet mæchos? Catilina Cethegum? 
In labulam Syllæ fi dicant diſcipuli tres (2)? 


| mens In vain 
«« The Gracchi of ſedition muſt complain. 


(2) Juven, 92 


24 Ver. 34 


«© Twould make you ſwear the planets from their 


«« ſpheres, 


„Should Verres peach thieves, Milo murderers, 
« Clodius tax bawds, Cethegus Catiline, 
Or Sylla's pupils Sylla's rules decline.” 
| DX Tart. 
However that be, let us cite a ſecond proof of 
Schutze's rage. Sacramentariſmus Camerina ac ſen- 
tina eft quædam, in quam multe hereſes confluent, ul- 


tima Satanæ ira, quam furiis agitatus contra Chriſtum 
ejuſque Ecclefiam exercet. Et qui Sacramentariorum par- 


fidei, quam in Baptiſmo Chriſto dedit, oblitus (3). 


H h 


3 , A « brum 
tes ſequitur, is manifeſtus eſt atque ejuratus hoſftis Dei & tun, 


(3) Schutzius, 
Prefat. in Li- 
50 Cauſa- 
apud Brau- 
: r nium, in Tremo- 
This is aſſerting, that the Calviniſtical opinion con- rei Catholic. 
| cerning Defenſiene, p. 2g. 
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Sa i WO1 


ſons, why the Calviniſt Communion ought 


cerning the Euchariſt is the fink of a great number of 
hereſies, and the laſt effort of Satan's rage, and that 
a man cannot adhere to it without rendering himſelf 
a ſworn enemy to God, and forgetting what he pro- 
miſed to Chriſt in baptiſm. Now is it not the part of 
a madman to aſſert this? I appeal to the Lutheran Mi- 
niſters at preſent. They are much more moderate 
than their anceſtors, and they ſee without doubt, that 
the quality of the doctrines, in which the two Pro- 
teſtant communions differ, is not of that nature, which it 
was believed to be formerly, when the ſacramentarian 


(a) His true 
name was Schop- 


not to be embraced, 


war heated men's minds too much, and occafioned 

a deluge of defamation on both fides. This furious 

ſtorm being by degrees appeaſed, it has been perceived, 

that the ſubje of the diſpute was not of ſuch impor- 

tance. How many inſtances have we of the like ex- (4) See the re- 
perience (4) ? But of how little uſe are they ? 'There nA bet, . 
ariſe frequently conteſts amongſt Divines; they are e amy. 
heated, as if the queſtion was about the foundations RAULT, and 
of religion; and they do not recollect, that they treat the remark [O] 
as a trifle now what their predeceſſors had conſidered 17 yrs 
as a diſpute of the laſt conſequence. | dn 


SCIOPPIUS (a) (GASPAR) one of the moſt famous writers of the ſeventeenth Cen- 


piar; but to ae. tury was a German, His enemies have publiſhed a great many ſcandalous things con- 
commodate it to cerning his family [A]. He ſtudied at Amberg, then at Heidelberg, afterwards at 


the Italian pro- 


nunctation te Altdorf, and that at the expence of the Ele&or Palatine. After a conſiderable ſtay at 
changed it into Ingolſtad he returned to Altdorf, and publiſhed ſome critical works, which puffed him 


Sciqppius. 


up with vanity; he could not ſee without pride his great youth joined to a conſiderable 


merit in print [BJ. One of the early productions of his pen is {aid to have been a 


IA] His enemies have publiſhed a great many ſcan- 

lalous things concerning his family.) They have pub- 

(1) See the book liſhed (1), that he was born in a village, where his fa- 

titled, e ther was grave digger; hoc weſpillone atque ædituo in 

Parentes Sep, 4 atus eft Gaſpar Schoppius ; that 
ris Scbepp , e Jan wen” e, - RAFH p pprus 3 

printed at Leyden Nis father having one day made a grave too imall, 

1609 with the and not being willing to take the pains to make it lar- 

Confutatio Fabulæ ger, cut off the feet of a dead body. Hiberno quodam 

FOI tempore, terra firmiter gelu conſtrifta, ſepeliendum acce- 

| erat cadaver, cui jam ſepulchrum effoderat, ſed men- 

ſura breviore quam pro mole: ibi wir fortiſſimus, ne 

tanto in frigare terra deducenda eſſet, pedibus cadaver 

nutilat, & in faſſam quam ſepulchrum werius recon- 

2, Idem, ibid, dit (2). That having collected ſome money, he went 

into Poland, where he was ſervant to a Printer ; that 

he was afterwards a Pedlar, going from one village to 

another, like the Savoyards, to ſell ſmall wares ; that he 

quitted this buſineſs, and inliſted himſelf for a ſoldier ; 

that he returned to the Palatinate after the death of the 

Elector Frederic III, and procured there an inconfi- 

(3) In frefitura derable employment (3); that he fold corn, and gained 

tas ans ſome money by that buſineſs; that he was appointed 

phe ae Magiſtrate of another town, that at the end of a year 


nait, gu Meta- he inliſted himſelf a ſoldier in the expedition to Co- 


rium five Aftu- logne ; and that he obtained there the place of Provoſt 
um pre/cHure of the army; that after the death of the Elector Lewis 


wacare ps. 


wv Fs he returned to his firtt poſt, and became a good miller: 
id. Pag. 139. ; 


that he was ſent to a mutinous village, and commanded 
the ſoldiers there; that he was a Brewer there; that he 
lived there with his wife and daughter, but would not 
permit them to ſee any body. It is added, that his 
wife was of the country of. Heſſe, and had followed into 
Hungary a man who kept her. The day after he 


was killed, ſhe lay with Scioppius, Who afterwards 


treated her with ſo much contempt, that he made her 

travel like a ſervant, without ſeeing or ſpeaking to her, 

On the contrary, he made his maid ſervant eat at his 

| table, and admitted her to his bed from time to 
4! Cora ade, time (4). The daughter, the faithful companion of 


af verſererin the mother in this recluſe ſtate, married a profligate 
ricibus,  ancill ſe 


8 ; iow, who would have been put to death by the hands 
fortiſſi mo Hercul: ; þ nas. ( 

ulherere, cibuy Of the executioner for beſtiality, if he had not fled. 

una capers, & j During his ablence his wife proſtituted herſelf to ano- 

es ita ferret, ther, and became big with child. She was committed 

_ oe 1 to priſon, and if ſhe had not found means to eſcape, 

eee mg would have been puniſhed publicly for her adultery, 

pit, page 14.1 dec ne fratre tali indigna efet, ſcelerato nupfit homini, 

gui (hanor fit verecundis auribus ) conſtante matrimonio 

obbrutuit © cum dacca enim-conſueviſſe convittus eſt, & 

effugiendt cauſa ſupplicit uxore deſerta ſe ſubduxit, que 

ſuperſtite facinoroſo illo ac fugitive, alteri cuidam ſui 

capiam fecit, ac mox pregnans facta eft. Ob id flagi- 

tiam, cum in carcerem conjecta, ſupplicium vix evaſura 

et, winculis perfractis in Auſiriam pervenit, relidta 

adullerina apud patrem ſobole. In Palatina ſane ditto: 

ne, deprehenſa fi fuerit, publicam animadwverſionem 

5) Lit & Pa- non evadet (5). Laſtly, it is ſaid, that our Sci- 

ee eli oppius boaſted of being a battard of a Gentleman 

1 4 . of Franconia named Muntter, and that he aſſumed that 

* name, but that a Lady of that noble family convicted 

him of impoſture, and forbid him with threats to uſurp 


Commentary 


that quality. Quoties ſymbolum amicitie in adoleſcen- 
tum philothecas, qui mos hodie obiinet, referre ſolebat, 
totidem literis nomen confignabat: G. S. a Manfter, ad- 
dito ad Scaligeri exemplum, Fulmus TRots. Donec 
Ingolſladii a nobiliſſima ejus gentis matrona conwictus eft ; 
cujus tamen minis nondum abſterreri potuit, quin Italis, 


ad quos poſtea profectus eſt, gentilem hominem, ut Lon- | 
gobardi wocant, ſe Germanum efſe perſuaderet (6). It is (5) Ibid. p. 142, 


certain, that Scioppius ſtyled himſelf Gentleman all his 43" 


life, and that being informed of the ſlanders publiſhed {6) Ibis, p. 141. 


againſt him by Scaliger's friends, he appeared before 


the Civil Judges of the Apoſtolical Chamber at Rome, 


in order to be admitted to prove his Nobility and | 
good conduct (7); and that the witneſſes produced by (7) See the book 
him, having been juridically interrogated, there was eee en 
delivered to him an act ſealed with the ſeal of the ,;;.. piece 
Apoſtolical Chamber, by which it appeared that the pay, 28. ; 
witneſſes had depoſed, that he was born a Gentleman, 


and in lawful marriage. Sibi ex publica fama & mul- 


forum, qui id ſcire potuerint, teſtimoniis conſtare, Sciop= 


pium legitimè natum & ex nobili familia oriundum efſt, 
tametſi majorum nobilitatem paupertatis injuria prope 


jam extin&iam eus demum pater wirtute ſua gefiiſque hono- 
ratiſſimis muneribus & officiis rurſus excitarit (8). He de- (8) Ibid. pag. 31. 


dicated to his father one of his books (9), wherein he 

father lived 116 years, and his great-grand- mother Injuriis, | 

105 (10). He made a journey into the Palatinate in (10 V & Pa. 

1608, to take poſſeſſion of an eſtate of his father, or *πe C. 

rather to obtain a replevy ; for it is ſaid, that the Ma- 9222/17, ine, 

giſtrates had ſeized it on account of the miſdemeanors 

of the deceaſed with reſpect to the Prince's taxes upon 

beer, and to others of the ſame kind. Parre mortuo ad 

matrem adeunie bereditalis cauſa venifſe dicitur, qua 

a Magiſiratu eam ob cauſam ſequeſtrata putatur, quod 

pater. . publicum wettigal quod de binis ac cerevifia 

inferri erario ſelet, fraudarit, cujus modi ibi fures, aut fal- | 

tem Norimberge, ſcveriſſime plectuntur (11), He denied (11) Ibid. p. 152, 

this embezzlement, and mentioned other reatous why 153: 

he could not enjoy hi; patrimony (12). (12) See Angi. 
[B] He could not ſee without pride his great youth ties Scrppianc, 

joined to a confiderable merit in print.] Mr. Baillet, bas. 199, O. 

who has juſtly ranked him among the celebrated chil- 

dren, ſpeaks thus: We may conſider che affection, 

* which he ſhewed to the ſtudy of learning, and his 

indefatigable labour, which God almoſt always re- (% Priluy. pag. 

« warded with great ſucceſs, as an example, which 202. 

«« deſerves to be propoſed to young men. (*) Octa- | 

& yio Ferrari of Milan, a famous Profeſſor at Padua, (13) Baillet, En- 


ſays nothing of his anceſtors, but that his great-grand- (9) His Theſes de. 


« ſeems to aſſure us, that he was an excellent ſcholar /4#5 , pays 


in his infancy ; and adds, that at ſixteen years of *#+ 4. 
„age he publiſhed Books, which merited the admira- (14) Octavius 

« tion of old men (14).“ Octavio Ferrari's words Ferrarius, in Fron 
are as follow : Ab ineunte State ita totus literis affixus */* cdi bite. 


ns , . 24 pretio ri 
fuit, ut ſexto decimo anno libros evulgaret quos ſenes ad- 2 


rincipes [iteras 


mirarentur (14). In another oration he gives him this 4c /tcrares bats 


Elogium: Adoleſcentem ac pane puerum id ingenii, at- eint. 
que eruditionis ſpecimen dediſſe, ut wix tribus luſiris ex- ; 
pletis non unum opus publici juris faceret, quod s t (95% ec 
ætalis judicium, tatiuſgue antiquitatis ſelidam cag niit, oc. 
onem pre fe ferret (15). i. e. While he was a jury, 

youth 
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(16; Oporinus 
Grubinius, Am- 
photides Sciappi- 
an. page 39» 


SCI 


Commentary of the Priapeia, which expoſed him to ſevere reproaches, eſpecially becauſe 
(%) See the te- in that book he envied the condition of ſparrows (Y). He took a journey into Italy, and 


123 


after having reſided ſome time at Verona, returned into Germany, where he went back into 
Italy, and publiſhed at Ferrara a Panegyric on the King of Spain and Clement VIII. He 


youth and almoſt a boy, he gave ſuch a ſpecimen 
of his genius and learning, that when he was ſcarce 
full fifteen years old he publiſhed more than one 
book, wherein appeared the judgment of a mature 
age and a ſolid knowledge of all antiquity.” But 
it will be better to judge of Scioppius by his own ac- 
count of himſelf, which he is going to furniſh us with. 
We ſhall fee, that he was almoſt ſeventeen years of 
age, when he publiſhed his firſt book; which was a 
collection of Latin verſes. Extant typis Heidelbergenſi- 
bus impreſſa complura Scioppii carmina anno 1593, cum 
haud etiam ſeptimum decimum ætatis annum compleſſet, 
antiquaria ila plus ſatis, fic tamen ut variam eruditionem 


cc 


accurata probatiſſimorum auctorum lectione comparatam 


paſſim preferant : quo ipſo tempore etiam Dialectica & 
Rhetorica equales & convictores ſuos, illuſires nobileſque 
adoleſcentes, cum eos d magiſlris ſuis negligi doleret, do- 
cere, auſus eſt (16). i. e. There are extant ſeveral 
* poems of Scioppius printed at Heidelberg in 1593, 
* when he was not full ſeventeen years old. They 
« are too obſolete indeed in their ſtyle, but ſhew 
„ throughout a variety of learning gained by an ac- 


s 


„ curate reading of the moſt approved authors. At 
that time alſo he ventured to inſtruct in Logic and 
* _ « Rhetoric ſeveral young Noblemen, his contempo- 
* raries and fellow-boarders, when he ſaw with re- 


(17) Freherus is 


miſtaken rhere- 
fore in pag. 775. 
of his Theatrum, 
where he ſays 
that Scioppius 
turned Papiſt in 
1601. 


(18) Theſe titles 
are taken fiom 
the Indiculus of 
Scioppius's works 
preſixed to the 
Amphatides Sci- 
of p1anes 


{ 19) See the Am- 
Lt tdes St e 
flange, Pages 102, 
C jeg. and his 
Larter ad Faulum 
Marcerum, at the 
end of Scaliger 
Dypobolinietiiss 


(20) Luſus diver- 
forum in Priapum 
poctarum libero 
commentari uſe 
traut, quo poſt 
Hominum memo i- 
am, uibil faedias 
h ullo cinedo aut 
labidini omnium 
proſtituto in lutem 
editum fuiſſe, om- 
nes fatentur, Vita 
& Parentes Gal- 
par. Schioppit, 
Pag 142. 


(21) Pag. 59, 
dee alſo Merici 
Caſauboni Pictàs. 
pag. 21. 


(22) Scioppius, 
Commentar, in 
Priapeta, Carms 
25 pag. 35. edit. 
1064, in $v0, 


« oret that they were neglected by their maſters.” 
To know how many books he publiſhed before he was 
four and twenty years old, we need only caſt our eyes 
upon the following catalogue. 
that he was in his ſeventeenth year, in 1593, as he 
has juſt informed us. Veriſimilium libri quatuor. E- 
diti Noribergæ in 8 apud Paulum Kaufmannum Anno 
1595. Diſputatio de Injurits, Apud eundem en 4 Anno 
1597. Suſpectarum Lectionum libri quingue. Apud 
eundem in 8 Anno 1597. Commentarius de Arie Cri- 
tica. Noribergæ in 8 apud Valentinum Furmannum 
Anno 1597. Notationes Critice in Phadrum cum Ru- 
terſhufti in eundem ſcriptorem Commentario editæ Lugduni 
Batawor. in 8 apud Fr. Raphelengiam Anno 15,97. Libel- 
las de ſua ad Catholicos migratione (17), deque auttoritate 
Eccleſiæ in ſacra ſeriptura interpretanda. Editus Rome 
apud Zannetum in 8 1599. Epiſtola de variis fidet 
controverſiis ad primarium quendam Germanic Furiſ- 
con ſaltum. Ingelſtadii in 4 apud Angermarium Anno 
1599 (18). 

it is faid, that we ought to add to this catalogue 
the Commentary on the Priapeia, the Epiſtle Dedica- 
tory of which is dated at Ingolſtad in the year 1595, 
and which the author did not incline to mention in 
the catalogue of his writings, becauſe his enemies im- 
puted it to him as a crime, that he had written a 
Commentary on fo obſcene a collection of verſes as 
the Priapeia, He defended himſelf from this charge 
by denying the fact; and aſſerted, that this Com- 
mentary was wiitten by Goldaſt, who, ſaid he, 
by a notorious fraud publiſhed it as a work of 
Scioppius (19). However, he pretends, that Scali- 
ger, who had written Commentaries upon the Priapeia 
and upon Catullus, and Douſa, who had done the 
ſame upon Petronius, ought to cover him from re- 
proach. But this is impoſing upon the reader ; for 
the true ground of the accuſation was not, that he had 
wrote a Commentary upon oblcene verſes, but that he 
filled his Commentary with ſuch an heap of Impuri- 
ties (20). Beſides this he had inſerted a complaint 
that men had not received from nature the ſame 
vigour as ſparrows. This paſſage was not ſuffer- 
ed to pals: he is extremely ridiculed for it in 
the ſityre, entitled, Hercules tuam fidem (21). He 
certainly delerved it, for here is his reflection. Cum 
Ingolſtadii agerem, vidi e regtone Muſæi mei paſſerem 
coitum wicies repetentem, & inde adeo ad languorum da- 
tum, ut avolaturus in terram decideret. En ſortem iniguam. 
Hoc paſſeribus datum; negatum hominibus ? Net qui fa- 
cinus hujuſmodi imitart aufit, fai ut Picos, qui aureos 
montes colunt, druitiis ille ſalus ſuperet. Pre mille 
Plautino emnes tum ſectaturas faminas fcilicet (22). 
i. e. While I refided at Ingolſtad, I ſaw over againit 
„ my ſtudy a {parcow repeating the affair of love 
„twenty times, and io exhauſted by it, that attempt- 
ing to fly away he fell to the ground, See the in- 


Let us only remember, 


endeavoured 
* juſtice of fate. Is this given to ſparrows, and de- 
« nied to men? Truly, he that can imitate ſuch a 
ce 


deed, I will engage ſhall ſurpaſs in wealth the 
Pici, who inhabit golden mountains. All the wo- 
men will follow him preferably to the boaſting ſol- 
Lr dier in Pants... | | 
Obſerve theſe two things. 1. Thoſe, who took his 
part denied that he wrote this Commentary on the 
Priapeia. 2. His reflection on the pretended happineſs 
of ſparrows has been inlarged and made more ſhock- 
ing than it is. Upon the firſt head I ſhall cite for 
proof theſe words of the author of the little piece 4 
tribus Capeliis : he was a Jeſuit, as we have ſeen in 


another place (23). De Commentario ſi tibi, Joſephe, (23) In the article 


Scioppius hoc dicat : Scripſ, fateor, commentarium in 
Priapeia; ſed ſeptenum denum annorum puer, ſed in bc- 
reticorum ſcholis inſtitutus, ſed exemplo tuo invitatus, 
Atque nollem id faftum. Et ji fas dicere ( /ed fas ) cum 
illa ſcribebam, Optarem nullas tunc habuiſſe manus; 
Suid hoc autem, Burdo, dic, tua fide, ad rem attinet * 
Num tu idcirco Scaligerum te eſſe evinces, guia Sciofpius 
neſcio quid ineptiarum per ludum atque jocum puer verius, 
quam adoleſcens olim chartis illevit, quod nunc 4&vi con- 
fulitque maturior, vero uultu damnat & — ts 
Hoc igitur tibi fi dicat ille, non te elinguem protinus, & 
Burdonem efficiat ® Quid fi autem dicat hot Scioppius tibi 
quod dixit jam aliis prius. Non ſcripſi. Scripfit ea vero, 
inquit : certe vulgavit quidam quem dicere nolo, quia tu 
illum ignorare non potes (24). i. e. If Scioppius 


& ſhould ſay to you, Joſeph Scaliger, concerning his Denius Brugenſis, 


* Commentary ; [ cur I curote a Commentary on the 
© Priapeia, but 1 was then no more than ſeventeen 
© and induced by your example. And 1 wiſh ] had not 
done it. And if 1 may (as indeed ] may) ſay it, 
when I wrote that piece, 1 wiſh ] had had no hands. 
But tell me, Burdo, upon your faith, avhat i this 19 
the purpoſe ? Will you then prove that you are a Scali- 
ger, becauſe Scioppius, when be was a boy rather than 
a youth, formerly wrote forme light things in a merry 
humour, which, now he is of maturer age and judg- 
ment, he really condemns If he thouid 
therefore ſay this to you, would not he immediate- 
ly reduce you to ſilence, like a Burdo as you are ? 
But what if Scioppius ſhould ſay to you, what he 
has ſaid to others before, 1 did-not write it. But 
a certain perſon, ſays he, whom I will not name, 
becauſe you cannot but know him, wiote it, or at 
leaſt publithed it.“ It ſeems that there are ſome 
oblique terms in this paſſage, which are a confeſſion 
of his fault, but at the bottom be ablolutely denies it. 
And obſerve that Scioppius valued ſo highly the ve, 
Capellæ, that he inſerted this Piece in one of his books 
(25). With regard to the ſecond head, I need only 


MATMAN, 


(24) Cornelius 


in Capellts, pag. 
Ins 320, 321. 


years old, and educated in the ſchools of the Heretics, © 


(25) In the An- 


cite the author of the cenſure of the Doc, ine curieuſe photidis Sclgpi. 


of father Garafle ; his words are as follow; p. 705 
* Geraſje ſays, that there was publiſhed at that time 
an anonymous book of one of the new Dogmatiſts, 
who having conſidered the indeſatigable ardou:r, 

with which pigeons and ſparrows perform the affair 
of love, made a vow to renounce Heaven, if God 
would transform him into a pigeon or ſparrow. Garaſſe 
ought not to have ſcrupled mentioning the name of 
this new Dogmatiſt. It was his good friend Scioppius, 
that man of vaſt merit, that moſt excellent genius, 
who made that good and religious wiſh in his com- 
mentary in the Priapeia, p. 63 (26). It is certain 
that Mr. Ogier (27) caſts a falſe imputation on Sciop- 
Pius here: that vo of renouncing Heaven is not to 
be found in the paſſage cited by him. 

T think I may ſay, that if one of Scioppias's works 
occaſioned any diſadvantageous prejudice againſt his 
morals, all his books in general were a proof that he 
was not a debauched man; for if he had lo{ time in 
the pleaſures of women and drinking, he could not 
have compoled the books, which he publiſhed. They 
could be only the product of an intenſe application, 
and required a continual and ſtrong attachment to ſtudy 
and the converſion of learned men. We ſee alto, that 
he appeal, to the Profeſſors of the univerfity of Altdorf 
and thoſe of Ingolſtad, that his manner of life was in- 
tirely different from that of the youth, whom they in- 
2 ſtructed. 


cs 


n ana, wh ch he 


publuhrd ia 2611, 
I make we of 
that dition. 


(26) Cenjare ge 


la Do&rias Curt 
eaſe, pag. 190, 


(27) It was he 
who wrote the 
Cenfure de la 
Doctrine Curieuſs 
de Gare. 


Wu ru r we 
may inſer from 


this Commentary. 


that the author 
was a debauched 
mans 
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124 


rom a book int1- 
tled, Vita & Pa- 
rente: Gaſp. 
Schoppii a Ger- 

mano guodam con- 
tubernali ejus con- 
ſcripta, printed at 
Leyden with the 
Confutatio Fabule 
Burdonum, 


(28) See the ſtructed (28). He cites a poem, which he publiſhed to 
Amphctides, pag» exhort the Rector Weſenbecius to put a ſtop to the 
% debaucheries of the ſtudents. Cum Petrus Weſenbecius 
Juriſconſultus Academiæ Rector creatus fuiſſet, longum 
Scroppius carmen Noriberge imprimendum dedit, quo cor- 
ruptos juventutis mores acerbe deſcribit, ipſumque Rectorem 
cohortatur, ut diſciplinam reſtituere, frena nimis laxata 
contrahere, nominatim verò criftatorum pileorum uſu & 


nocturnis commeſſabundæ juventutis concurſationibus inter- 


dicere Academicis melit, in contumaces vero & refracta- 
torios ſevere ani madvertat (29). He quotes an Epiſtle 
Dedicatory, wherein he declared the reaſon, why he 
had ſo few friends, and why the ſcholars conſidered 
him as a miſanthrope; which was, that he avoided 
their collations, their walks, their drinking- bouts, and 
ſhut himſelf up in his ſtudy from morning till evening. 
Freguentes iſtas adoleſcentibus compotationes ut fugiam ſua- 
dere mihi poteſt vel waletudinis ratio, quam diligenter 
cordi habeo, wel confilium quod & meis præceptoribus ne- 
glectus, & ceteroquin ingenio non nimis docili præditus 
jan olim cepi, de fludiis ſolidum diem ab uſque mane ad 
weſperam ſine ullo potu & cibo naviter per ſequendis, vel cu- 
ra denique quam in majoribus meis imitandis ponere decrevi 
c. Alits itaque prodivinitate & facilitate ingenii ſui, 


| (29) Ibid. pag. 
40, & ſeq. 


ad que ego impenſo labore meo & indefeſſo ſtudio adſpiro 


nihil agendo vel commeſſando conſequuntur, per me quidem 
6 | potare, plurimoſque fibi hac comitate ſua amicos parare 
licet : dum mihi wiciſſim hoc non agre largiantur, ut 


quam illi ex cauponis ego ex laboribus voluptatem capi- 


am, & laudem continentiæ, ut ego woco, ut illi, Moro- 
|  fitatis, & majoribus meis acceptam & in me tranſmiſſam, 
(30) Ibid. pag. ſtudios? conſervem Cc (30). He was juſtly eſteemed a 
43, 44+ See the bad man; but his faults like thoſe of ſome other 
remark [7]- proud, fatyrical and paſſionate men of learning, were 
not the irregularities of the body, but the vices of the 

mind. | | 
[C] The pompous titles, which he aſſumed.) He was 
made a Patrician of Rome, a Knight of St. Peter, 
Counſeilor to the Emperor, Counſellor to the King of 
31) Vita & Spain, Counſellor to the Archduke, Count Palatin (31): 
1 10 and xr St was honoured with the title af Count de 
Pil, page 15% Clara Valle. | | | 
[] He awas extremely ſatyrical upon them in ſeveral 
books, which he publiſhed under diſguiſed named.) It is 
aſſerted in a piece, which I have quoted ſeveral times 
(32) Ibid, pag» (32), that before he changed his Religion, he publiſh- 
1456. ed ſome verſes, wherein he called their ſociety, beram 
parricidalem cobortem, 1. e. A Spaniſh troop of Parri- 
„ cides; and that afterwards he attacked them vio- 
lently in a book, which ſeveral perſons ſaw at Rome, 
Quos petulantiſſimo poſtea ſcripto quod Rome plurimi vide- 
runt, & quo nonnulla hic adferri poterant, petivit. A 
fragment of a letter is cited, which ſhews, that he de- 
clared long after his apoſtaſy, that there were in that 
(33) Inter FJeſui- ſociety few learned men, and very few honeſt ones 
ae . (33). With regard to the poem he anſwers, that he 
eee "reþeriri {poke there of the Jeſuits according to the notions, 
ait. Ibid. pag, Which Giſanius had given him; but he denies that 
I 55s theſe verſes had been publiſhed (34). He denies like- 
wiſe (35) the fragment of the letter ; he only acknow- 
ledges, that he does not approve in all points the con- 
duet of the Jeſuits, and reſolves not to pay his Court 
to them (36), though he owns that God was the au- 
thor of their inſtitvtion, and that their ſociety 1s not 
only of great ſervice to Chriſtianity, but alſo very ne- 
ceſlary to it; ſo that he was confident, that if they 
exactly obſerved their rules, hereſy would ſoon be de- 
m ſtroyed. Tamen Societatis Jeſu inſtitutum ab ipſo deo auc- 
we multum HP tore profetium, totique reipublice Chriſtiane non modo 
282 1 . ſummopere utile, ſed omnino etiam neceſſarium eſſe credit, 
ſuitis blandiatur cui fi convenienter vivant, qui religioſo Sacramento ei ſe 
animum inducere obſtrinxerunt, propediem fore confidit, ut ad tibicines mit- 
Poteſt. Ibid. tatur, Hereſugue lefſus fiat, neque cuiquam fine ſcelere 
aliter videri poſſe, perſuaſum habet (37). To know 
whether he changed his opinion, we need only read 


(34) Oporinus 
Grubinius, Am- 
photides Sctoppt » 
an. page 126. 


(35) Ibid. pag - 
129. 


(36) Negue etiam 


(37) Ibid. 
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4 Extrated endeavoured to advance himſelf at the Court of Rome, and made uſe of all his efforts 


for that purpoſe ; but his fortune ſtill continued but mean, and he was not at all ſatisfied 
with it, notwithſtanding the pompous titles which he aſſumed (c) [C]. Before his firſt 
journey into Italy he had played Gifanius a trick, which I have mentioned in another 
place (d). He turned Roman Catholic about the year 1599. 
reaſon which exaſperated him againſt the Jeſuits; but it 1s certain that he was their great 
enemy, and that he was extremely ſatyrical upon them in ſeveral books, which he pub- NIUs. 
liſhed under diſguiſed names [D]. On the other hand he wrote with the utmoſt fury 


I cannot well tell the C in the. 
mark [F ot te 


. 


article GI FA- 


againſt 


the following words of father le Tellier (38). * He (38) Dr: d. 
* ought not (39) to pretend to claim the honour of the 79*veaux Cb eri. 
« converſion of the Jeſuits, as if he was the firſt au- „ Pat 1. chap, 
„ thor of it. This glory has been long due to his 3 "2 er- 
« worthy predeceſſor the famous Gaſper Scioppius. 
who wrote ſo much upon that point, making it the (39) That is to 
e ſubject of ſeveral libels. We ought not to be ſur- J the author of 
« prized, that thoſe who have inherited his implaca- . rai Fra- 
ble hatred againſt the Jeſuits, are animated alſo by 986 
the odd and hypocritical zeal of that writer, who 
was the moſt furious and moſt ſcandalous ſlanderer 
that ever was by the confeſſion of every body, and 
« walk fill in his ſteps.” Mr. Arnaud being attacked 
in this paſſage anſwered many things : I ſhall copy 
ſome of them: (40) Are you ſearchers of the (40) Moral: 
* heart, that you determine ſo confidently, that it was Pratique, tom. 3. 
out of an implacable hatred againſt the Feſuits, that Pag. 124+ 
«« Scioppius has ſpoken in ſeveral books very diſad- 
vantageouſly of your ſociety ; and that if he hewed 
there a zeal for the Church, it was only an hypo- 
critical zeal, If this be ſuffered, what virtue may 
not be decried by repreſenting it as hypocriſy ... . 
(14) 1 have no intereſt in Scioppius's reputation 
„whether good or bad. But as thoſe perſons them- 
« ſelves, who treat him in the worſt manner, own 
« that he was a man of great genius, and well ſkil- 
« led in criticiſm and polite Literature, he deſerves 


4s (41) Ibid. pag. 
125. 


that I ſhould ſay ſomething of him, and oppoſe the 


« great encomiums, which you gave him formerly, to 
your furious declamations. Scioppius had three ſorts 
«© of enemies, who have contributed to decry him, as 
«« too paſſionate and too ſatyrical. The firſt were the 
« Proteſtants, whom he had abandoned, in order to 
become a Catholic; and particularly Joſeph Scali- 
« ger and his Partiſans, who conſidered this pretended 
„Prince of Verona as the hero of their ſet. They 
« were chiefly ſhocked that he had wounded their 
« friend Scaliger in the moſt ſenſible part, by treating 
as a fable his pretended deſcent from the Princes of 
Verona, in which point the moſt judicious perſons 
„now acknowledge that he was in the right. The 
ſecond claſs of his enemies were the men of letters. 
He drew their reſentments upon him by his too 
great zeal for the purity of the Latin tongue. Per- 
„ haps no perſon ſince the Auguſtan age knew better 
than he the delicacies of that language. But he was 
ſo exact in that point, that he would not ſuffer any 
word to be taken in any other ſignification, than 
that in which it was taken at Rome in the beſt 
ages, or that any other conſtruction ſhould be put 
upon it; this is what made him find barbariſms and 
ſoleciſms in all the writers of that time, who valued 
«© themſelves upon writing well in Latin. He would 
„% have done ſervice to the Republic of Letters, if he 
had contented himſelf with remarking theſe faults 
in civil, mild, and polite terms. But he did it in 
«© too harſh and ſevere a manner, ſo far as to ſay, 
„that to take ſuch a word in ſuch a ſenſe deſerved 
«© nalicidium (42). This was undoubtedly very ſcan- (42) See the paſ- 
% dalous and pedantic ; but it was not a reaſon ſuf. ſage which 1 
« ficient to calt ſo many reproaches upon him, and quote below in 
«« ſtyle him the moſt cruel of all wild beaſts, For thoſe, + OS 13 
„ who aſſumed ſo much vanity, as well as he, upon . 
their ſpeaking good Latin, might have condemned 
* thoſe meanneſſes, and profited by his reproofs. But 
it is notorious, that the nation of Philologers are 
a very choleric ſett of people; and are very apt 
“to fall into a paſſion upon trifles ; and the imputa- 
„tion of a Soleciſm is often no leſs ſenſible to them, 
** than that of betraying his friend would be to an 
«© honeſt man. And as they know how to be abu- 


** ſive in elegant language, they inſpire many perſons 
with their paſſions. This is what has made Sciop- 
„ pius moſt decried. The too great freedom and ve- 
„ hemence of his criticiſm, with which he attacked a 


3 great 


SCI _- 8s 


againſt the Proteſtant party, and proceeded ſo far as to urge the Princes to extirpate them 
by the moſt ſanguinary methods [E]. He was not ſatisfied with venting his rage againſt 
(058 153. Scaliger, Caſaubon (e), and Du Pleſſis Mornai [FI, &c. He attacked even the King 


* 


of England without the leaſt reſpect [G]; and this was the reaſon why the Embaſſador 
of that Prince at the Court of Spain made uſe of violent means againft ſo inſolent a 
writer, who afterwards boaſted of his wounds [H], which it was thought he had re- 


% a great number of authors who were moſt eſteemed 
« for their ſtyle, has raiſed almoſt all the body of the 
„ Latins againſt him. You, fathers, have been the 
« third and laſt claſs of his enemies. But it ought 
« to be obſerved, that as long as he attacked only 
te the Proteſtants, Scaliger, and the Philologers, you 
«© loaded him with praiſes ; you even excuſed him for 
« cenſuring your method of teaching polite learning, 
* and were not diſpleaſed, that he was commended and 
| «© efteemed by Popes, Kings, and Emperors. He 
„ publiſhed in 1636 a little book, in which, in order 
«© to defend himſelf againſt thoſe who abuſed him, he 
«© mentions a brief of Urban VIII to his moſt Chri- 
4 ſtian Majeſty, which was very much to his honour, 
« and other letters of the Emperor Ferdinand Philip 
« IV King of Spain, the Dukes of Florence and Man- 
«© tua; and very advantageous teſtimonials of Cardinal 
„ Bellarmin, and many other Jeſuits, who commend 
« his wit, learning, eloquence, zeal, virtue, integrity, 
« piety, religion, prudence, wiſdom, and penetration 
into the ſenſe of Scripture ; who profeſs to admire 
* him as a man celebrated throughout the world, and 
« ſtyle him the King of learned men: Perilluſtri wiro 


La) 


< 


fathers, that it is eaſy for you to perſuade the pub- 
« lic, that a man, of whom you have ſaid ſo many 
good things for ſo long a time together, ſhould be- 
*« come all at once the worſt of mankind, and that 
« his zeal for the Church, which you mentioned with 
e commendation, ſhould become an odd hypocritical 
zeal, becauſe he took notice in ſome of his books of 
what he thought blameable in your conduct, as fo 
« many perſons eminent for their piety did before and 
« ſince him, viz. Arias Montanus, Lanuſa, Lewis 
Sotelo, Diego Collado, Dom John de Palafox, and 
«© many others. If he has gone to an excels in the 


* 


a => 


R 


% manner of it, and wrote with too violent a Spirit, 


C 


or has reported facts too ſcandalous, he is not juſti- 
fied in that point. But you ought to have convicted 
him of falſhood in ſeven or eight inſtances well at- 
teſted, to have the right of being credited, when 
„ you ſtyle him the moſt furious anderer that ever 
% vas.” | 5 

Mr. Baillet informs us, that Scioppius “ aſſumed 
« a great many diſguiſed names, that he might attack 
«« with more impunity, not only divers private per- 
„ ſons of eminence, but likewiſe the whole body of 
* the Jeſuits eſpecially, againſt whom he wrote above 
« thirty different volumes, the titles of which alone 
«« ſtrike one with horror. He promiſes to unmaſk them 
in his treatiſe of authors diſguiſed under the different 
titles of Funiperus of Ancona, Denius, A Fano Sancti 
| | * Benedifti, Groſippus, Grubinius, Hay, Krigfeder, So- 
(43) Baillet, ** zelo, Vargas, and ſome others (43).“ See in Mr. 


Faugem. des Sa- Placcius the titles of a prodigious number of books 
vans, vol. 3. pag. 


* 


$55 


—_ publiſhed or prepared by Scioppius againſt the Je- 


__ ſuits (44). 
(44) Placcius, de [E] Proceeded ſo far as to urge the Princes to extir- 
aide n cab. Jo gate the Proteſtants by the moſt ſanguinary methods.] 
num. 248. pag. 2 . * 
67, 68. We need only ſee the book, which he publiſhed at Pa- 
via in 1619, under the title of Ga. Scioppii Conſiliarii 
Regii Claſſicum Belli ſacri, five Heldus redivivus, hoc 
eft ad Carolum V. Imperatorem Auguſtum Suaſoria de 
Chriſtiani Cæſaris erga Principes Eccleſie rebelles officio, 
| deque veris compeſcendoram Hereticorum Eccleſiæ que in 
(45) Matthias pace collocandæ rationibus, The anſwer, which a Lu- 
Þ waxes. theran of Straſbourg (45) wrote to it, deſerves to be 
gs efſor of Hiſ- read: it is intitled, Tuba Pacis occenta Scioppiano Belli 
f acri Claſſico, Salpiſte Theodofio Berenico, Norico, Hiftoria- 
(46) Profeſſor of um & Patrie ſtudioſo. See alſo the treatiſe of Juſtus 
— at Meyer (46), intitled, Juris publici capitalis Quæſtio, 
| ut ne Proteſtantes jure Cæſares Heretic & ultimo 
(47) Adjeti ſunt 


fub finem Fl ſupplicio afficiendi, contra ſanguinarium Caſp. Scioppi 
ores 


Sciipdiant' ar Claſjicum. You may alſo ſee the book intitled, Can- 


Claſſico Belli ſa- cellaria Hiſpanica, wherein you will find ſome extracts 


a7 of this book of Scioppius (47). Obſerve that he 
Vol. IX. 


Gaſpari Scioppio eruditorum Regi. Do you believe, 


ceived 


boaſts of having been the chief contriver of the Ca- 

tholic League, which was ſo deſtructive to the Pro- 

teſtants in Germany. Having publiſhed a liſt of his 

exploits, to ſhew the world in what manner he had 

exerted the talents, which God had committed to | 

him (48), he ranks in the ſeventh place, Faxdus Catho- (43) Talent 
licum in Germania, cujus primum auctorem, & adttorem Chrght er Ha 
fuiſſe Scioppium, literts ipſius Cæſaris manu conſcriptis, 1 e 
& Trevirenſis Electoris teftimonio doceri poteſt : ſcut elia m | 
Comes Tullius in poculi aurati, quod ei donavit, in- 

ſeriptione, feederis illius primum auforem appellat: 

qui ſcyphus apud Benedictinos Weingartenſes etiamnum 

ſervatur (49). 1. e. The Catholic League in Ger- (49) Seethe "qv 
* many, of which Gaſpar Scioppius was the firſt con- Wii, ©: 


"FE | Scioppius de Pæ- 
triver, as may be ſhewn from letters under the Em- e 


cc 


of Triers ; and Count Tilli gives him the title of u], pag 25» 
the firſt contriver of that league in the inſcription 
upon a gilt cup, which he preſented to him; which 
cup is ſtil] preſerved in the Convent of Benedictine 
“Monks at Weingart.“ . 
[F] He wented his rage againfl . . . . . Du Pls 
Mornay.) The fury, with which he attempts to ek, 
poſe him to ridicule (50) in his Alexipharmacum Regium (59) Among o- 
felli draconum & veneno aſpidum ſub Philippi Mornæi eee eee a 
de Pleſſis nupera Papatus hiſtoria abdito oppoſitum, & to King James 
Seren. D. Facobo Magnæ Britanniæ Regi, ſtrenæ Ja- to make war a- 
nuarie loco muneri miſſum (51), is ſo exceſſive, that I ainſt the Pope» 
do no: think that any thing more ſevere can be writ. 
ten againſt an author, I could make, ſays he (52), (51) It is a to 
a large volume of the ſoleciſms, barbariſms, and other f 79 pages. 
faults of ſtyle, which I have diſcovered in the »3/ery ew o” W 
iniquity (5 3); but I am willing to ſpare the Calviniſts 15 
the pain of ſeeing their Hector deſerving not only the (52) Pag. 32. 
ferula of Caſaubon, the chief of the pedants, Alpba 3 
Cathedrariorum, but alfo the rod of the loweſt ſchool- (53) Vis. in the 
maſter, quem guicungue virgator ubere wvirgidemia affi- Latin edition. 
ciat, I multiplicem jactura natis expiare culpam cogat. bs 

LG] He attacked . . . . the King of England with- 
out the leaſt ceremony.) See among other books his Ec- 
cleſiaſticus auctoritati Sereniſſimi D. Facobi Magnæ Bri. 
tanniæ Regis oppoſitus, printed in 1611. and his Colly- 
rium Regium Britanniæ Regi graviter ex oculi labs 
ranti munera miſſum, printed the ſame year. But above * 
all ſee his Corona Regia (54); for I itill maintain it (54) See the ar- 
to be his work (55). Ferrarius, who has ſo highly tice PUTEA- 
commended him, cenſures him as guilty of a great 15 n 
fault in having criticiſed and ſatiriſed all ſorts of per- Li 
ſons, without ſparing even ſupreme powers and crowned (55) Ser Forerus, 


. 3 0 in Mantiſſi Ant- 
heads. Cum que de ejus ingenio, doctrina immenſiſque 7... Ju- 


in re literaria laboribus inficiari non poſſet, que efſent ;ticg, page 63» 


totius Orbis teſtimonio comprobata, wertit accuſationem 
nimiamgque ej us ingenii aſperitatem, judiciumque ſubauſte- 
rum, omnibuſque in infeſtum arguebat. Nam ne ipſis 
quidem Regibus ſupremiſque poteſtatibus unquam peperciſſe, 
cum ni mia, ac pane Cynica detrabendi libidine omnes ordi- 
nes non ſolum multo ſale defricaret, ſed in omnem verborum 
etiam prætextatorum amaritudinem effuſus, ipſa litera- 
rum capita viroſque ſuperum cultu rewerendos totis volu- 
minibus concideret, aſperiſque facetiis jocum ac ludibrium 
faceret (56). The principal reaſon why his Ecclcf- (56) Oftavius 
aſticus was burnt at Paris was his inſolence, in caſting Ferrorivs, i” Li- 


the moſt ſhocking reproaches on Henry the Great, See teratorum funere. 


the continuation of Thuanus L. V. p. 314 under the 
year 1612, „ 

[H] He boaſted of his wounds.) I have already 
quoted the book, wherein he gives an account of the 
uſe which he made of his talents: we find there, that 
the ſervants of the Engliſh Embaſſador attacked Sciop- 
— at Madrid in 1614, and imagining that they had 

illed him cried out, Well, Well, we have at laſt rid 
the world of this great Papiſt. Sicariorum undecim de 
familia Oratoris Anglici, qui cum anno 1614 Madrit 
Scioppium multis vulneribus, ut rebantur, confoſſum jro 
mortuo relinquerent, ita ſibi fer wias rem preclare 
geflam gratulantes audiebantur: Euge, jam tandem 

| | magnum 
14 


peror's own hand, and the teſtimony of the Elector ac divinarum i- 


r a, Sn 


SCI 


ceived on that occaſion. When he paſſed through Venice in 1607 he had a conference 
with Father Paul, in which he employed promiſes and threats, in order to gain him to 
the Pope's party. This, added perhaps to other motives, was the reaſon of his being 
He has been reproached with this, but the circumſtances were 

One of the things on which he valued himſelf moſt, was his ele- 
He diſcovered barbariſms in the writings of the moderns, who were 
moſt eſteemed for their eloquence, and did not ſpare even the moſt eloquent writers of 


confined for ſome days. 
not well related 
gant Latin ſtyle, 


magnum illum Papiſtam jugulavimus. Qua de Re 
typis deſcripta extat Narratio, que Legatus Latro inſcri- 
bitur (57). Mr. Colomies has publiſhed a letter, where- 
in Scioppius declares, that he had been perſecuted by 
the Proteſtants, and that they had attacked him with 
arquebuſes, and given him ſeveral thruſts, ſo that they 
thought they had Killed him; but that though he 
had made himſelf odious to the heretics, by writing 


(57) Gaſp. Sei- 
oppius, Pædia 
humanarum ac 
divinarum Lite- 
rarum, pag. 26, 


ſtrongly in defence of the Ecclefiaſtical authority of the 


Popes, he ſhould conſider himſelf as an heretic more 
dangerous than Luther and Calvin, if he ſhould write 
according to the principles of Baronius in favour of the 
retended power of the Pope over the temporalities of 
View. I per difender I Apoſtolato del Papa ho ſeritto 
" tanti libri, quante forſe niſſun altro, e fui perſeguitato, 
da Proteſtanti, che mi tirarono delle archibugiate, e floc- 
cate, & mi laſciarono per morto. Ma Dio mi guard! 
che non mi melta mai a dir una parola ſola in dife/a 
del Dominato, con che mi farei maggior heretico che Lu- 
thera e Calvino, fi como piu volte con voſtra D. Reveren- 
diſima mi ſono dichiarato, e ſpero di morir buon Catolico 
Romano d diſpetto della Corte Romana e di tutti i ſuoi 
adulatori (58). It appears from the cloſe of this paſ- 
ſage, that the author was not ſatisfied with the Court 


(58) A Letter of 
Sciotpius to Fa- 
ther Fulgent io 
Divine of the Re- 
public of Venice. 
It is dated at Pa- 
dua June the gth 
1636. Mr. Colo- 
mies has inſerted 
it in his Obſerva- 
t iones Sacra, pag. 


6, & ſeg. 


great conſequence that Baronius ſhould be diſcredited as 
an enemy to Princes, and his annals owned to contain 
many falſities, and that a Benedictine had collected two 
thouſand (60). Scioppius did not ſpeak in this manner, 
when he wrote againſt King James his Eceleſiaſticus, 
which was burnt at Paris. He boaſts of the diſgrace 
of that book, and tells us that his effigies was hanged 
in England in a farce acted before the King. He ob- 
ſerves likewiſe, that the Proteſtant league determined, 
that it was the public intereſt that Sciappius ſhould 
be put to death; which obliged the Embaſſador of the 
King of Spain to ſend him to Milan. Here is the 
ſixth article of the account, which he gives us of his ad- 
miniſtration. (61) Contemptus Mortis: cujus ſpectmen 
eft Eccleſiæ & Sedis Apoſiolice defenſio. 1. Contra Gal- 
wer raccolto due Tos à quibus Ecelęſiaſticus ejus publice crematus fuit, quem 
mila errori di tamten librum Cardinals Bellarminus, aliique magni We- 
ſuoi Annali, ed jo 0% i ſummis tulerunt laudibus. 2. Contra Regem An- 
8 2 bs 8114, ciljus librum quatuor diverſis libris editis profliga- 
70 2 fia Vit: qui propterea ſcripto publico remedium ei violentum 
| diſcreditato, come fuit comminatus, ejuſque libros in foro exurendes curawit. 


nemico della giu- In Mimo tandem, ſeu Comedie ludicro coram ſe atto 
ridittione di tutti 


» 1 0% ut faucibus fune elifis animam fer inferiorem gutturem 
ancora_in tempo- £xPloderet (62) : welut in Hæretici Elenchomeni præfa- 
ralibus ſoggetrare tione videre eft, 3. Contra Principes Protefiantes fade- 
al Papa, Id. ris Hallenſis Sacios, qui Rottemburgi in concilio decreve- 

„ runt, ipſis Scioppio ſublato omnino opus eſſe: que oratori 

(60) Compare Hiſpanico D. Baltaſari Zunicæ cauſa fuit, ut eum Ger- 
this with what ana relictd Mediolanum concedere juberet, Inſubrie que 
e yo LIN Prefidi ſalutem ejus literis accuratiſ/ime commendaret. 

OU Il. de ia ©. 232 . 
, [1] He has been reproached with his impri ſinment at 
for April 1684, Venice, but the circumſlances were not wwell related.) 
pag. 117 We ought to adhere to Fulgentio's account of it, which 
is as follows (63). ** At the time that theſe diſputes 
were accommodated at Venice, there came thither 
Padia, pag. 25. ** Gaſpar Scioppius, a man well known in the world 
(62) See Merici by the great number of books which he publiſhed. 

Caſauboni Pietas, He came from Rome to paſs through Venice, as he 
page 23. « ſaid, into Germany, whither he went to carry, as it 
(64) Life of Fa- *© was diſcovered, a book ipjurious to the republic, 
ther Paul, pag. in order to get it printed there, and other writings 
291. Leyden edit. full of impieties, as particularly one of a Domini- 
1661. can named Thomas Campanella. . (64) Whe- 
(64) Ibid, pag, ** ther it was for this reaſon, or ſome other fecret one, 
192. * it is certain, that he fell into diſgrace, and was ſeized 

by public order, and kept in cuſtody three or four 
* days, and then commanded to depart immediately. 
Before this misfortune happened to him, be bad a 
conference with Father Paul, in which they diſ- 
** courſed a very long time concerning polite learning, 


(59) So bene che 
opti per ignoran · 
za ed inadwverten- 
⁊a ſcriſſe molte 
coſe fulſiſſime; di 
tal maniera che 
un Padre di San 
Benedetvo, mio al- 
liews, dice di ha- 


461) Scioppius, 


of Rome. He had juſt before ſaid (59), that it was of 


defence of it, till he had ſufficiently known the juſtice 


per ſonam ejus induci fecit, hancque in ipſum panam ſtatui, 


antient 


« and particularly the doctrine of the Stoicks, which 
« he declared he would reſcue from obſcurity, and re- 
« preſent in the fulleſt light, as well as many other 
* of his learned reflections, intermixing likewife many 


matters of ſtate, and more KS thoſe of the 


* 


Proteſtants in Germany. After this, taking the 
father aſide, he began to remonſtrate to him, that 
the Pope as a great Prince had very long hands; 
and that conſequently ſome mis fortune would befall 
him, ſince the Pope thought himſelf greatly offended 
by him; and that he would have procured him to 
be killed, if he had been inclined to revenge himſelf 
in that manner. But that the Pope had no other de- 
ſign than to take him alive even from Venice itſelf, 
in order to convey him to Rome ; notwithſtanding 
which he offered, provided Father Paul would con- 
ſent, to treat about his reconciliation, with all the 
honour and advantage which he could wiſh ; affirm- 
ing alſo, that he had a commiſſion to negotiate ſeveral 
treaties with the German Princes, even about their 
converſion. The Father anſwered, that he did not 
know, that he had done any thing, with which his 
Holineſs ought to be offended (65), . . . . . . (66) 
That for the reſt he thanked him for his good in- 
tentions, but gave himſelf no concern about all his ,,q,.. about felf- 
advices, and reſolved not to abandon in any reſpe& murther, which 
the public intereſt, ſince he had not undertaken the ears er. in 
the article o 

of his cauſe. His two propoſitions of procuring TY, 
the father to be killed, or 2 away . — e e 
thought very ſtrange and almoſt incredible: how- (66) Life of Fa- 
ever by what happened ſoon after, it may be eaſily er Paul, pag. 
« judged that Scioppius did not ſpeak at random, but 95. | 
„that the deſigns againſt the father had been long 

concerted. After Scioppius {left Venice he wrote a 

ſatyrical piece, in which mentioning his conference 
with the father, he declared, that he found him to 
be a man neither unlearned nor timorous (67) (67) See Vita & 

This account ſhews us, that Scaliger's friends were Peet Gaſpar, 
extremely miſtaken, when they publiſhed, that Sciop- “ TPii, p. 156. 
pius went to Venice ſoon after the proclamation of the | 
Senate againſt thoſe who had aſſaſſinated Father Paul; 
and that Scioppius was ſeized, becauſe he was thought 
to be an accomplice in that aſſaſſination. Yenetiam 
profectus eft. Promulgata erat paulo ante capitalis ſen- 
tentia in ficarios aliquos ( aſſaſſinos wocant ) qui Paulum 
illum Servitam, cujus ſcriptum pro aſſertione juris Vene- 
te Reip. in manibus omnium wverſatur, aggreſſi fuerant, 
& wulnera aliquot, quæ tamen lethalia preter mentem 
eorum non efſent, inflixerant. Eo ergo tempore in urbem - 
cum veniret, jufſu magiſtratus in carcerem deductus eſt, 
quaſi rei hujus conſcius, aut qui alterius eo explorator we- | 
nifſet (68). A falſity of this nature could not but do (68) Ibid. pag, | 
a great prejudice to Scaliger's cauſe, and ſo much the 150, 157. 
more becauſe upon other points himſelf and his friends | 

ſhewed, that they received very bad memoirs relating 
to Scioppius. If they had conſulted Lingelſheim, they 

would have been informed, that the aſſaſſination of Fa- 

ther Paul was not the reaſon of confining Scioppius ; 

but that he was ſeized, becauſe he had made himſelf 

ſuſpected by the haughty and threatning words, which 

he had made uſe of in a converſation with that Ser- 

vite (69). Scioppius tells us, that he was ſeized, be- (69) Scieppium 
cauſe information bad been given, that he was the au- Meonacr jam 
thor of a book injurious to the republic of Venice, and © #n !ranjitu jus 
that he was going to negotiate againſt it on the part of 77,4. Jill, 
the Pope, with ſome Princes in Germany. Fidem ba- ,,,..,ioe, cum 
buerunt Julio Adolpho Weiteriſhemio, homini Saxeni, Panlum Servitam 
gu. . . Clam ad cet deiulit Scioppium —4 eſe . — 4 2 
libri cujuſdam pro Pontifice ad wer ſus ipſas ſcripti & Mo- 1 i 
* edi, loc titulo, 2 — Macri Ro- A a fo 
mani cum Nicolao Craſſo Veneto Diſceptatio, &c. 'fpiſe LXXX ad 
( quod guidem opus perpe tus ale ac facetia difiuens, & Bongar foum : it 
eruditionis varietate admirabile, pre quo Ive taus Vil- is dated Nov: 7, 
liomarus nec hiſcers auderet, multi docti viri non niſi d hops 
Scioppio proficiſci potuifſe perſuaſum habebant ) & /tunc 
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(65) In what 1 
retrench here is 
contained the 
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antient Rome [KI. He deſerved, under the character of a Grammarian, the odious title 
H See in the re- which was given to Diogenes under the character of a Philoſopher (F). This is ſaying 


mark [X] the 


Lam. every thing. He had raiſed himſelf ſo many enemies, that he was at laſt apprehenſive 
— 3 that he ſhould want a ſecure retreat. It was in vain that he kept himſelf quiet at Pa- 
dua, and amuſed himſelf with apocalyptical chimeras, with which he diſturbed Cardinal 

Mazarin [L]: he was ſtill fearful of ſome attempt againſt his life. This leads me to 


quogue Pontificis miſſu ad Prineipes quoſdam in rempubli- 

(70) Oporinus cam ipſorum inflammandos in Germaniam proficiſci (70). 
Grabinivs, Am. Tt is certain, that Scioppius wrote that book ; Rhodius 
pbit. Seh . and Placcius are miſtaken in aſeribing it to a Profeſſor 
| of Bologna named Aſcanius Perſius (71). See the 
710 See Placcius, Viſcera alxata (72) of Pietro Jacomo Villani of the 

1238 Academy of the Humoriſts, kan 4 and — 
6:32 {06 Wi K] He did not ſpare even the eloquent writer o 
e * Rome.] Ra the following words of Balzac. 
(72) The Ada The accuſer of Cicero, of whom you aſk me ſome 
Eruditorum, for ee account, is the formidable Scioppius. He has pub- 

J e «© liſhed a book at Milan, wherein he accuſes Cicero of 
CT. incongruity and barbariſm. There is but one copy 
* of it in France, and that was lent me by Meffieurs 

« Du Puy, when I was at Paris. This injuſtice done 

* to Cicero would be a conſolation to Scaliger, if he 

* ſhould return new into the world. But I expect that 

< the ſame Scioppius will ſoon write another book, in 

| « which he will undertake to prove that Cato was a 

(73) Balzac, * bad man, and Julius Czfar a bad ſoldier (73).” At 
Lettre XIT 2 the age of twenty he diſcovered, that Phædrus ſavoured 
Cbapelain, lib 2+ ſometimes of the barbariſm of Thrace his native coun- 

eg * try (74), Can we be ſurpriſed after this, that he ac- 

9855 cuſes (75) Scaliger, Lipſius, Caſaubon, Thuanus, Poſſe- 


; (74) See Scheffer vinus (76), Voſſius, &c. of incongruity of ſtyle. His 


in the Life of cenſures are ſometimes well grounded, but not always. 


Phedrus, This gee what the learned Borrichius has wrote againſt him 


author is miſ- 


taken in the pre- in defence of Voſſius and Father Strada (77). A Je- 


face, in calling ſuit (78) of the College of Rome undertook an apo- 


Scioppius Conrad logy for the latter, but I cannot tell whether it was 
inſtcad of Gaſpar. ever publiſhed. Thoſe, who venture to condemn ma- 
(75) See Scaliger giſterially certain phraſes for barbariſm and ſoleciſm, 


Hyprbe1m@u;, expoſe themſelves very much; for how often have they 
and the treatiſe been ſhewn in writers, which are called claſſical, terms, 


de Stilo Hiftorico, nd expreſſions, which they had cenſured ? The diffi- 
(76) A Phyfici- culty, which is found in theſe kinds of diſputes (79), 


an, author of an will appear evidently to thoſe, who will take the pains 


oy 2 = ,, to examine the books of lohn Vorſtius, De Latinitate 
ron ee falſo ſuſpecta; thoſe of Chriſtopher . 
(77) It is an 4p- De Latinitate medie & infime ætatis, & de Barbariſ- 
pendix to a book mis & Idiotiſmis Ser moni: Latini; and thoſe of Voſſius, 
3 = Borrichius, &c. upon the ſame ſubject. To return to 
biene de beiin Scioppius, we muſt obſerve that he promiſed a book 
Lat ne Lingue intitled Hercules Coprophorus, in which he had collected 
#atibus & ſcrip- an infinite number of barbariſms and ſoleciſms. It 
#:: Fujii ds was there he was to ſhew (80) the __wu of 2 oy 
med ar Copen. Julius Ceſar Scaliger. Conſider well theſe words 
rear Hap ay Lambecius; they repreſent perfeQly the chicaning and 
140. uneaſy diſpoſition of that ere wer ut noliſſimum 
Sp eft, ingenii maligni, & oris maledicentiſſimi, qui propter 
(78) Named Pie- praſtantiſſimorum & de re literaria optime meritorum 
K rr Borri- ꝓjjrorum invidas ac injurio/as calummiationes, merito Ca- 
mw. | * man, it is well known, of a malignant diſpoſition and 
79) See the * a flanderous tongue; and on account of his envious 


Rep. des Lettres, 46 
0 325 bag: the Republic of Letters, was juſtly ſtyled the Gram- 


. * marian cur.” See the margin (82). 

(So) See his 4- We ſhall not be ſo much aftomiſhed at his boldneſs in 
{exipbarmacum criticiſing the ſtyle and phraſes of Cicero, if we remem- 
Rien. ber that in all times there were ſuch critics upon that 
(31) Lambecius, father of eloquence. Their number 1s incredible. See 
„Pad Magirum, the preface to the Cicero d calumniis windicatus of 
eg Cri- Andrew Schottus ; it. is a very curious treatiſe, and the 
kes 74% WIII chapter of it is deſigned to anſwer thoſe, who 
(32) Mr. Græ- accuſe Cicero of having committed Soleciſms. 

vius has very well [L] Apocalyptical Chimeras, with which he diſturbed 
deſcribed the a= Cardinal Mazarin.] Here is a fact, which is not 
S very much known. Naudè endeavouring to refute the 
— * complaint, that the Cardinal did not anſwer all the 


works of Daniel letters, which were written to him, ſays (83), That 


Eremita, printed © the poſt of Firſt Miniſter in France . . . is as it 
were a net, Wherein all the mad, melancholic, hy- 
« pochondriac, and extravagant perſons are catched ; 
($3) Naude, „ anda rock, upon which the ſhip of fools, nawis 


Dialogue de Maſ- « 1% narragonia, five finltifera Brentii, ſplit; and a 
dat, pag. 454+ | 


1701, 


id. pas. nis Grammaticus appellatur (81). i. e. He was a 


and injurious calumnies caſt upon the moſt excellent 
perſons, and thoſe who had deſerved moſt highly of 


think, 


“ loadſtone, which attracts to it all the viſionary peo- 
% ple in the Kingdom. So that if the fl Miniſter 
was obliged to read all the chimerical deſigns, all 
* the extravagant propoſitions, all the ridiculous and 


«© impertinent advices, which thoſe people addreſs to 


him, he would not have time enough to read or 
examine them, though he ſhould abandon all his | 
«© moſt ſerious buſineſs to attend only to them . . . (84) (% Ibid. pag. 
«© I remember to have known within cheſe five years 55 | 
(85) three men of eminent virtue and extraordinary (85) This book 
learning, the firſt of whom, viz. the Sieur Cattius of Naude 3 
« Canon of the city of Arras, maintained that chere 149. 
vwas a mountain of gold in Paleſtine, which the holy 
* ſcripture promiſes to Chriſtians, after they ſhall have 
„ defeated the Turks, and the God will have a tem- 
«« ple rebuilt in the middle of Jeruſalem, of which he 
e cauſed a plan to be engraved, with all the proofs 
and explications drawn from holy Scripture. The 
ſecond is Scioppius, whoſe name is ſufficiently known · 
throughout Europe, and who pretends that there 
« never was any Father or Divine of the Church, who 
underſtood the holy Scripture better, or more certain- 
“ly diſcovered by it the end of the world and the 
« ſecrer of the Apocalypſe, than he. The third, 
© whoſe name was Doctor Colombi, is now endea- 
vouring to procure a general Council to be ſum- 
moned, in order to determine in favour of the King 
of France the pretenſions to the Kingdom of Na- 


« yarre and Franche-Comté; and he has even drawn 


up all the decrees and canons to be agreed upon 
for that purpoſe. Now 1 know certainly, having 
«« ſeen part of the writings, which theſe three men 
« ſent to the Cardinal, in order to ſupport their chi- 


* merical deſigns by his authority, that if the ſaid 


Cardinal had been ſo injudicious as to conſider them, 
they would have cut him out more buſineſs, than 
* the ableſt of his Secretaries could have diſpatched. 
* And becauſe every body values himſelf upon Poli- 
« tics, it follows that the number of mad and extra- 
«« vagant perſons is much greater among thoſe of that 
4 profeſſion, than among other perſons ; which mul- 


tiplies alſo the number of advices, counſels, defigns, 


% memorials, and pieces of that kind, which are all 
„ alike impertinent, and equally proper to waſte the 


time of the Minifters, to whom they are addreſſed, 


if they are weak enough to amuſe themſelves with 
* them. And yet becauſe they are not ſo, and they 
know immediately by their experience and ſkill in 
affairs, quid ſolidum crepet, i. e. <vhat things ap- 
«« pear ſolid, jthele melancholic and hypochondriac gen- 
6 tlemen thinking themſelves repulſed, take occaſion 


„ thence to cenſure them, and ſay, that they do not 


« anſwer letters of conſequence ; for they perſuade 
„ themſelves, that their follies are ſuch, ;uxta illud, . 


« Quiſquis amat ranam, ranam putat effe Dianam, 


* 1. e. according to the proverb, Whoever is in love with 
« a frog, imagines her ta be a Diana. That they 
„ neglect affairs of importance, the ſure methods of 
„ raiſing money, making peace, ſaving the Kingdom, 
c“ to amuſe themſelves with trifles to play with mon- 
„ keys. And by their complaints and clamours they 
* occaſion a poor Miniſter, who has not ſometimes 
& leiſure enough to breathe, to be accuſed of not doing 
« his duty, of attending too much to his own plea- 
« ſures, of neglecting the letters written to him, and 
„the advices given him, of not deſerving the polt, 
« which he fills; and in ſhort, if we believe them, 


Coliige ſarcinulas, dice libertus, & exi, 
Fam gravis es mbit.“ . 


1, e. The freed man will ſay, take your baggage 

„and go away; you become troubleſom to us.” 

Many perſons will blame me undoubtedly for not re- 
| trenching 
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think, that it was not ſaid without reaſon, that he turned his eyes towards Holland, and ex- 
preſſed ſome inclination to return to the communion of the Proteſtants [14]. Different 
accounts ate given of the year of his death; but I am of opinion, that it ought to be 
placed under the year 1649 [NJ]. It cannot be denied but that he was a man of great 


trenching in this paſſage all that does not relate to 
Scioppius ; but I refer them to many other readers, 
who will be highly pleaſed with the reflections of Ga- 

briel Naude, which I quoted. 3 
This was the fate of Scioppius; after having ſpent 
ſeveral years in criticiſing, biting, and worrying every 
body, he turns his thoughts to the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture; he ſeeks a key, and flatters himſelf that he had 
found that, which St. Peter left, and which no body 
(36) Mejam exe- had diſcovered (86). Being wearied out by ſo many 
ge. ſen prophetia conteſts, and ſo many blows given and received, he 
JE Lives ſhut himſelf up in that caſtle ; he applied himſelf to 
plus quingerta that work; he impoſed this taſk upon himſelf in his 
folia expleviſſe, old age. He would till have been very happy, if 
ea ipſa clave ad he had abſolutely renounced ſatyr, and had not had 
3 ſome inclination to excite people to great revolutions, 
3 idem Apoſ. by aſſuring them that the promiſes of the Apocalypſe 
tolus nobis reli- would ſoon be accompliſhed. All thoſe, who have 
quit vix tamen a undertaken ſuch a taſk, did not wait like him till they 
ö N were weary of their abuſes of others; ſome on the con- 
oppius, Epif. ad trary have ſharpened their weapons, and become more 
Voffium. lt is the ſatyrical. Some likewiſe have had no other view than 


334th of the raiſing the paſſions, and exciting the people. You 
1 will find the plan of Scioppius in a letter, which he 
wa = PE Fag. wrote from Padua February the 2oth 1642. He did 
. : not put us off to a diſtant time, but he _ the pro- 

7) Schiopp- phetic art into a ſyſtem. Quatuor libellos, ſaid he (87), 
= 5 — VAum, iftis indicibus ſeu litulis jam confectos habeo. 1. Fon, 


Sacra Scriptura & ſanctis Patribus de Sacre Scripture 
Audio, Jie fludii neceſſitate, utilitate, adjumentis & 
temporibus. 
lorum myſteria propediem conſummanaa, hoc eſt ; ſpecimen 
Exegeſeos Prophetice in Pſal. xlv. 3. Annunciatio regni 
Chrifti ac populi Chriſtiani in orbem terre futurum 1ſ. 
que ad noviſſimum annorum & expeditionem Gog & inter- 
necionem ejus. 4. Syſtema artis prophetandi, continens 
ejus artis finem, officia, materiam ſubjectam & inſtru- 
menta, exemplo Galeni in ſytemate artis Medicæ. 
[M] Expreſſed ſome inclination to return to the Com- 
 munion of the Proteſtants.) Mr. Arnaud could not be- 
lieve this. There is a thing, which would give a 
mis, that he had a mind towards the end of his 
days to treat with the Dutch about his Religion, 

and for this purpoſe wrote to Leyden, that he 
would become a Proteſtant, if they would receive 
him. But there is ſo little probability in this, that ſome 
« other authority than that of Hornius is neceſſary 
*© to perſuade us of it. There appears in all his books 
« ſo great a zeal for the Catholic Religion, and fo 
great an averſion to the Heretics, whom he had 
abandoned, that it is not at all probable, that he 
% was inclined to return to his former Religion. 
Beſides he was a man of ſuch eminent abilities, 
« and fo well born, that if he had been unhappy 
«« encugh to entertain this thought, he would have 
found but too many Proteſtant Princes, to receive 


- 


= / 


„him with open arms, without his being obliged to 


<< deſire ſubſiſtence of the Profeſſors of Leyden, whom 
he had cruelly provoked by the manner, in which 
he had treated Joſeph Scaliger their Hero and Idol. 
This is all that I caa ſay, not having Hornius's 
book. But I have juſt received the paſlage intire, 
which I have put at the bottom of the page, be- 
cauſe it is ſufficient to read it not to credit it, it is 
| «« ſo full of paſſion and fury againſt the Catholics in 
(88) Moral 0 A and Scioppius in particular, accuſing the 
— ee former of a barbarous deſign to cut the throats of all 
chap. 6. p. 129, the Proteſtants, and the latter of having been the 
130. * inſtigator of that cruel reſolution (88). Here fol- 

lows the paſſage, which was ſent to Mr. Arnaud: I 
(39) Edit. Ley- extract it from p. 386 of the Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of 
I 21 ta- George Hornius (82), which Mr. Leydecker has con- 
who haveanother tinued and commented upon. Nunguam res Evangeli- 
edition I obſerve, corum in majori poſitæ erant diſcrimine, quam poſt illam 
that this paſſage Bobemiorum calamitatem. ſeſuitæ enim jam ,quaſi parta 
tra pee Hrs de Univerſa Germania, imo omnibus Evangelicis, vic- 
2d article of the rid, inſalenter triumphabant, ac nil niſi cædem Pro- 


34 period.  teftantium ſpirabant, quodam flagitigſiſimo Grammatico, 


ſapientiæ intento digito monſtratus, hoc eſt, Ecloge ex 


2. Clavis ſcientiæ ad aperienda regni c- 


without citing the teſtimony of Hornius. 
duces me to think, that there is but one witneſs of it, 


very bad idea of Scioppius, if it were true; which 


CI 


abilities 


& ob ſcelera Altorfi Noricorum com miſſa infami, Gaſpare 
Schoppio, ex Palatinatu ſuperiore Neagora oriun do, ſed 
indigno, qui tam præſtanti nationi apud poſteros accenſea- 
tur, ( five, ut ſe appellari Italice malebat, Scioppio) ho- 
mine in apoſtaſiam prolapſe, claſſicum canente & totale 
excidium Proteſlantium promittente, ac ſuadente t qui ta- 
men nibil niſi miſerabilis literator fuit, ut opera ejus 
inepta & maligna offendunt, ac extrema ſenecta, ſeriptis 
Patavio, ubi pre ſeſuitarium, vitæ ejus infidiantium 
metu deliteſcebat Leidam literis, tranſitionem iterum ad 
Ewangelicos offerebat, fi in gratiam reciperetur, ſed re- 
jefus Apoſtata contemtuſgue ob vanitatem ſuit. i. e. 
The affairs of the Proteſtants were never in a more 
* dangerous ſituation than after that misfortune of the 
Bohemians. For the Jeſuits having gained as it 


«© were a victory over all Germany, and even all the 


% Proteſtants, inſolently triumphed, and breathed no- 


thing but the ſlaughter of the Proteſtants ; a certain 
profligate Grammarian, who was infamous at Al- 
torf for his crimes committed there, and whoſe 
name was Gaſpar Schoppius, born at Neagora in 
the Upper Palatinate, but unworthy to be ranked 
among the people of that excellent country by poſ- 
terity, (or as he choſe to be called in Italian, Sciop- 
pius) an Apoliate, publiſhing his Claficum Belli ſa- 
cri, and promiſing and adviſing the intire deſtruc- 
tion of the Proteſtants. But he was nothing but a 
„ wretched pedant, as his abſurd and malignant wri- 
tings ſhew ; however in his old age he wrote from 
Padua, where he concealed himſelf for fear of the je- 
* ſuits, who lay in wait for his life, letters to Leyden, 
« and offered to return to the Proteſtants, if he ſhould. 
«© be admitted; but the Apcſtate was rejected and 
«« deſpiſed on account of his vanity.” I have not read 
any author, who mentions this deſign of Scioppius 


This in- 


* 


ce 
46 
66 
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and I doubt whether that be ſufficient in a fact of this 
nature. I have heard a learned man, who is a Luthe- 
ran, ſay, that Scioppius's letters upon that ſubject are 


in the hands of Boeclerus. But why have they not 


been publiſhed ; for it cannot but be known, that many 
people treat this account of Hornius as a fable ? It is 
at leaſt an indiſcretion, which deſerved to be cenſured 
by the academical Senate, It is doing a piece of in- 
Juſtice to the molt illuſtrious Univerſity of Leyden to 
publiſh that it rejected the offers of Scioppius. This 
conduct would not have been conformable either to 
human prudence or Chriſtian charity. It would have 
been glorious for the Proteſtants to regain ſuch a per- 
ſon ; and beſides ought not the Church always to open 
her arms to her revolted ſons? Ought ſhe not after 
the example of the good Shepherd to go and ſeek all 
the wandering ſheep ? She would therefore have been 
the more blameable, in ſhutting the gate to thole 
ſheep, which deſired to return again to the fold. Was 
it impoſſible for Scioppius to repent ? Could it be cer- 
tainly determined, that his requeſt was a fraud? And 
at all adventures could not meaſures have been taken 
that he ſhould do no miſchief ? Obſerve that he re- 
marks in his letter to Voſſius, that the prophetical 


books, which he was delirous of writing, contained 


nothing contrary to the Church of Kome. He plain- 


ly enough intimates, that he ſaw the injuſtice and 


uſurpation of the Court of Rome, but he ſays nothing, 
which inſinuates, that he had a deſign to retire among 
the Proteſtants. Viæ autem ſperare audeo, fore ut guic- 
quam iflorum in Italia edendi venia mihi detur, non quod 
quicquam in tis vel decretis Romans Hccleſiæ de fide, wel 
bonis moribus adverſetur, ſed quod mores Curie Romanæ 
omnes Eccleſiæ leges jam olim in poteſtatem ſuam perduxe- | 
rint, nec jam cuiquam fas fit quicquam tale dicere aut (90) Scioppius, 
ſcribere, quale ipſi Pontifices in D. Bernardo, Brigitta, Epiſt. ad Voſſium, 
& Catharina Senenſi non modo were rectegue dictum faſſi It f, g * 
1 . of $dated Feb. 

fant, ſed etiam pro ſaluberrimo fidelium dog mate relig ioſe 20; 164. 
obſervari weluerunt (90). Obſerve alſo, that this let- 
ter contains all ſorts of civilities and ſeveral marks of (91) as Mr. 
confidence with regard to Voſſius. Wirte has done 

LIV] His death ought to be placed under the year in aria 04 
1649 (91).] What I am going to cite from Mr. E “lee. 

3 Baillet 
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firſt journey 


(g) See Ferrari's 
words in the re- 
mark [O]. 


(92) Baillet, En- 
fans celebres, pays 
245 

(*) In his Let- 
ters. | 


F) Tom. 1. 
Bibl. Vind. Ceſ. 
cap. 59, lib. 1. 


(J) Journal des 


JSavans. 


(1) Bibliotb. vet. 
& nv, 


(94) Obiie anno 


1663 oftogenario 
major. Pope- 
Blount, Cenſura 
Auctorum, pag» 
692. He would 
have lived 87 
years, if he had 
lived till 1663. 


(94) That which 
is intitled, Funus 
Literatorum. 


(95) Per ſexdecim 
annosin Patavino 
Gymnaſio .. + 
Rhetoris partes 


implet. Ibid, circa 


In. 


(960 Carolus Pa⸗ 


tinus, in Lyceo 
Patavino, p. 15» 


(97) Guy Patin, 
Letter 15. of the 
Iſt edit. and 22 

of the 2d in pag. 


96. of the Geneva 


edit. 1691 


(98) Others ſay, 
that he quitted 
their Society. 
See Mr. Baiſlet. 
Jugem. tom. 3. 
num. 535. pag. 
475. It is a miſ- 
take. See Am- 


Pbot. Sciopp. pag 


169. 


(99) This appears 
to be falſe; the 


Which he took 
into Germany 
after he turned 
Roman Catholic 
was in 1607, 
When he was 
kept in cuſtody at 
Venice for ſome 
days. He appear- 
cd in Germany 
with pomp, and 
as being in the 
ſervice of the 
Archduke Ferdi- 
nand. (See ta 
S Parentes Gaſe 
paris Schoppit, 
Pag 155, 156.) 
He dined like- 
wiſe at Amberg 
With the Prince 
of Anhalt, Go- 
vernur of the Pa- 
latinate, and re- 
ceived great ci vi- 
lities. See Ampb. 
Scropp. page 129, 
I 30, 


(100! See Am- 
Fherides Scioppi- 
«ie, pag, 169. 


8 C 


abilities; and if he had had as much moderation and probity as learning and wit, he 


would be juſtly ranked among the heroes of the Republic of Letters. 


| 


His application 


to ſtudy, his memory, the multitude of his writings, his fire, his eloquence, his aſcend- 
ant over his enemies [O], are very ſurpriſing things; but his victories coſt him dear, he 
ſuffered a thouſand reproaches ; and he ſometimes even was diffident of his own formi- 


dable pen [P]. He had the whole Bible at his fingers ends (g). 


Baillet will ſhew that few people know when Sciop- 
pius died. This uncertainty would have made him 
very uneaſy, if he had forſeen it at the time when he 
made fo great a noiſe throughout Europe. (92) I 
„ have not been able yet to diſcover certainly the 
«*« time of his death. Mr. (“) Patin the father has 
fixed it in 1649. Mr. (+) Lambecius aſſerts, that 
«« he wrote books in 1652. Others ſeem to have 
«« prolonged his life beyond the year 1660. Mr. (J) 
Gallois ſpeaking of bim in 1665 obſerves that he 
died a ſhort time before. Mr. (4) Konig writing 
« in 1678 ſays of him, Paucis abhinc annis wivere 
* defiit, i. e. he died a few years ago.” Let us add to 
this, that others place his death in 1663 (93). Of all 


the writers, Mr. Patin has been moſt in the right; 


for it is certain, that Scioppius died in 1649. Ferrari 
ſpeaks of him as of a man not alive ; he ſpeaks of 
him, TI ſay, in an oration (94), which he pronounced 
in the 16th year of his Profeſforſhip at Padua (95). 
Now he entered upon his Profeſſorſhip in that Univer- 
fity in 1634 (96). He ſpoke thus therefore in 1650. 
Whence we may conclude, that Mr. Patin was not ill 
informed with regard to the year of his death, when he 


wrote on the 13th of July 1649 what I am going to 


tranſcribe. ** (67) Death is very ſevere to the men 
of learning this year; ſince the death of Mr. Hof. 
„ man and Mr. Pietre we have loſt here Mr. des 
„ Yveteaux, who had been Preceptor to the late King, 
„Mr. juſtel Secretary to the King, a learned man, 


* who had formerly belonged to the Mareſchal de 


„ Bouillon. Beſides theſe there have died in Holland 
„ Voſſius and Spanheim ; and in Italy Paganinus 


Gaudentius and Gaſpar Scioppius, who wrote about 


* 43 years ago a very ſcandalous book againſt the in- 
* comparable Joſeph Scaliger. This Scioppius was 
in his youth a Lutheran ; he turned Roman Catho- 
lie upon reading Baronius's Annals, as he ſaid. He 
then went to Rome, where he became a domeſtic of 
Cardinal Madruccio. He had a mind then to be a 


« Jeſuit (98) ; but the ſociety were of opinion, that 


it was better for him to continue a layman, and 
* that he might do much greater ſervices in that ſtate, 
which he did by writing againſt Scaliger. He took 


*. ſeveral journies for them to Germany and Venice, 


„ diſguiſed (99). He had a penſion conferred on him 
** by the Emperor; but at laſt he declared himſelf an 
« enemy to the Emperor and the Jeſuits, and retired 
for the ſecurity of his perſon to Padua, where he 
„lived ſafe from ſo many enemies, after having ob- 
«« tained a pardon from the Republic of Venice for 


his paſt conduct. He is ſuſpected of being the chief 


author of ſeveral little tracts written within theſe 15 
years againſt the Jeſuits, and among others; Ana- 
* tomia Societalis, & de Stratagematis Feſuitarum. 


He formerly told one of his friends, who is likewiſe 


a very intimate one of mine, that Cardinal Baro- 
e nius had ſolicited him by letters; when he was in 
„Germany, to become a Catholic, and that in caſe 
* he did fo, he promiſed to make him a Cardinal 
* (100) ; and that Baronius hoped to be elected Pope 
after Paul V. | 

[O) His application to fludy, his memory, the multi- 
rude of his writings . . . . his aſcendant over enemies. 
Ferrarius will inform us, that he ſtudied night and 
day; that for the fourteen laſt years of his life he 
ſhut himſelf up in a {mall chamber, and diſcourſed 
upon nothing elſe but the ſciences with thoſe who 
viſited him; that he might like another Eidras have 


reltored the Scripture, if they had been loſt, and that 


he quoted paſſages of it at a breath for ſeveral hours 
together with ſuch readineis of memory, that thoſe 
who were preſent could not ſufficiently admire him, 
eſpecially as he drew from them very ſingular doctrines, 
and ſuch as were not known to the moit learned men. 
The number of his writings exceeded that of his 
years, Having mentioned his interelt with Popes and 


Vol. IX, 


It 1s not true that he 
would 


ſeveral Princes, as alſo the public employments, which 
he diſcharged, Ferrari proceeds thus (101). Donec 
inanium pert ſus in ſe ipſum recederet, & partim Medio- 
lani, partim in hac Urbe (102) victuris æternum librit 
bona fide poſteritatis negotium tranſigeret. Eos libros in 
ore fame in commendatione omnium wverſari. Quumque per 
omnes fere diſciplinas capax ingenium circumtulerit, dus 
tamen in ipſo fine exemplo ſatis exprimi, nedum laudari 
poſe, judicii vim in aliorum ſcriptis eftimandis, & ad 
latinæ orationts cenſuram exigendis miram, atque exac- 
tam, tantam vero ſacrarum literarum peritiam, quan- 
tam fortaſſe nullus ad hanc diem, quantamque nemo cre- 
dat, qui illam auribus non uſurparit. Ut, quod olim de 
Eſdra dictum eſt, deperditos linguæ ſane Codices ſolus 
reparare potuerit. Scilicet uſque ad extremam ſenectam, 
nuntio rebus humanis remiſſo, noctu dieque in ſacrarum 
literarum commentatione incredibili labore verſatum, ut 
ipſum adeuntibus per plures horas uno veluti ſpiritu infinita 


ſacræ paginæ loca inuſitata memoriæ felicitate ſtupentibus, 


atque attonitis repræ ſentaret, atque ex ipſis divine ſapi- 
entiæ penetralibus acrana etiam doctiſſimis ignorata ex- 


129 


(101) Octavius 
Ferrarius, in 
Prolu ſione cui bi- 
tulus Funus Li- 
terarorums 


(102) That is to 
ſay at Padua, 


primeret. Nimirum cum raro alias prodire in publicum 


foleret, extremis temporibus quatuordecim annos domo, ac 
ferme arguſto cubiculo clauſum diebus noctibus jungentem 
lucubrare per petuo folitum, cumque d doctis inviſeretur, ne 
unguam a literis abſcederet variis, ac feſtivis de re li- 
teraria ſermonibus profunde eruditionis fructus uberrimos 


communicare conjueviſſe, huncque ipſi ludum, hoc otium, 


hoc laborum levamen ſemper fuiſſe. Nec mirum fi tate 
exatta plures libros d ſe confedtos, quam numeraret, 
ejuſque opera vel magnam Bibliotbecam inſtruere poſ- 
ſent, ipſe viva ac perambulans Bibliotheca merito appel. 
laretur. 1 

The aſcendant, which he had over his Adverſaries, 
was a kind of prodigy. We have cited above a paſ- 


ſage from Mr. Baillet's Enfans celebres, wherein it is 


owned (103), that God almoſt always rewarded his (103) Baillet, 
indefatigable labour with great ſucceſs. I ſhall give Enfans celebret, 
the ſequel of that paſſage (104) : © God did not per- P 444. 

« mit his exceſſive application to his ſtudies to ſhorten (104) Ibid. pag. 
his days, or to be prejudicial to his health; but 245 | 


„ thought proper to continue him in the world for 
«« the ipace of twenty olympiads and perhaps more 


«* (105), for the execution of his deſigns, and the trial (125) Mr. Bail- 


«© of many people.” 
[P] He ſuffered a thouſand reproaches ; and he ſometimes 
even was diſſident of his en formidable pen.) Soon after 


let in the 3d vol. 
of his Jugem. des 
Savans, pag. 47 Go 
tells us that he 


the publication of Scaliger Hypsboizmezus there appeared lived above 80 
ſome very outrageous pieces againſt him. Baudius took Y*21s * it is cer- 


the part of Scaliger in verſe, and Heinſius (106) in proſe. 
Another per{on wrote a ſevere ſatyr entitled, Vita & 
Parentes Gaſparis Scoppii. Scaliger did not continue 
ſilent, but publiſhed Confutatio Fabulæ Burdonum under 
the name of Janus Rutgerſius, which he marked only 
by the initial letters F. R. (107. Barthius engaged 
in the conteſt, and wrote three ſatyrs againſt Scivp- 


tain that he lived 
but 73» 


(106) He was 
the author of the 


Satyr intitled, 


pius : I ſpeak of them in another place (108). Here Hercules tuam þi- 


follow the titles of ſome other pieces publiſhed againſt 
kim : Alberti de Albertis Lydius lapis ingenit, ſpiritus, 
ac morum Gaſparis Scioppii. Ejuſdem Vindicie gene- 
rales adverſus famoſos Sc ioppii Libellos in Feſuitas, at 
Munich 1649 in 12mo. Henrici Motloni Epiſtala de G. 
Scioppio cui propter argumenti ſimilitudinem etiam alia 
adjecta ſunt, Amberg 1637. One of the principal de- 
fenders of the Jeſuits againſt him was father Laurence 
Forerus, who publiſhed Grammaticus Proteus, arcano- 
rum Societatis Feſu Daedalus dedolatus, & genuino ſua 
vultu repreſentatus: acceſſit Auclarium Animadver ſjonum 
in Gaſparis Sciotpii Eccleſiaſticam Aſtrologiam, at In- 
golitad 1636 in 8 vo. Appendix ad Grammaticum Pro- 
teum quid de Relatione Alphonfi de Vargas fit ſentiendum, 
printed there the ſame year in 8vo. ** The Jeſuits, 
% ſays Mr. Baillet (109), deſcribe him as the greateſt 
rogue and moſt profligate fellow in the world, and 
as the public peſt of learning and human ſociety. 


dem, five Mun- 


flerus bypabcli- 


meus, and of an- 
other piece inti- 
tled, Virgula di- 
wvina five Apo- 
theoſts Lucretii 
Veſpillonis. 


(107) See Tho- 
matius, Prefat. 
in Orationes Mu- 
reti, pag. 24. 
(108) In the ar- 
ticle BART HI- 


US, rem. LI. 


(109) Baillet, 
Jugem. des Sau. 
vol. 3. page 476, 


In ſhort the greateſt men of the age complain of 77“ 


him 


K k 
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SCI 


would not ſuffer his picture to be drawn [2]. He left ſeveral manuſcripts, which are 
highly commended [RJ]. I could not meet with the Elagia of Julius Cæſar Capuci, 


wherein honourable mention is made of him. 


There have been publiſhed two books 


under the name ANDREW ScioePivs the brother of Gaſpar. It is a ſuppoſititious 


name [S]. 


« him almoſt with one voice, Catholics, Heretics, 


„ and Deiſts themſelves, and all give their votes for 
proſcribing him, becauſe he attacked every body 
without diſtinction, and abuſed the character of 
the beſt men with as much pleaſure as inſolence, 
and valued himſelf upon ſparing neither quality nor 
merit.“ Ferrari, who has ſo highly commended 
| him, owns, that he was obliged to hear very diſagree- 
(110) Tra multo- able ſtories (110). | 
= dia I have obſerved, that he did not always truſt to his 
prey” prong pen; the caſe was as follows. A great pretender in 
biftorias audire the Republic of Letters took pleaſure in abuſing Sciop- 
coperetur, belliſ- pius, and placing him in the loweſt rank of learned 
gue pluſyuam ci- men. He threatened him likewiſe with a book, which 
vilibus Muſarum yould convince the whole world, that he was a mere 
Pacem inquieta -. . . . 
ſt, Ferrir, in ignorant fellow. Scioppius ſent to him, that he ſhould 
Prolufione cui ti- be quiet, and that if he continued to trouble him, he 
tulus Funus Lite- would bring him, not to the tribunal of Parnaſſus before 
VOUS the Muſes, but before the Magiſtrates; that Scioppius 
laying down the weapons of learning, would employ no 
other writings againſt him, than ſuch as the Records of 
Bologna could ſupply him with. "That he would procure 
the informations and ſentence, by which that man was 
declared guilty of ſeveral crimes. Theſe, ſays he, are 
the weapons I will make uſe of, if he continues to 
trouble me. When the man had heard that he was 
threatned in this manner, he abandoned his delign of 
writing againſt Scioppius, but continued to ſpeak a- 
gainſt him. Nicius Erythreus relates this very elegant- 


ly ; the reader will be pleaſed to ſee his Latin; the 


thing would want ſome of its principal beauties, if J 
did not give it in the terms of my author. Cum de 
fingulis, detrahendi gratia, maledice contumelioſeque loque- 


It 


upon, though he was often ſolicited by his friends, 

to ſuffer his picture to be drawn or engraved, I 

cannot tell whether he refuſed this through fear of 
enchantment from his enemies, who were many and 

conſiderable. Hence he choſe with Accius the Poet, 

to make himſelf known by his writings rather than 

byſpictures. It is certain, that neither Paleotti, nor 

Velſerus, nor Pinellus, who were great men, would 

permit their pictures to be drawn during their life- 

time, as Calceolarius aſſerts in his Maſeum.” Bar- 

tholinus might have added to the three inſtances of | 
Calceolarius a King of Lacedzmon (116), the Philo- (116) Agefilans, 
ſopher Plotinus (117), and a famous Engliſh Di- See his article at 
vine (1 8). | the cloſe of it. 

[ R ] Several manuſcripts, which are highly com- (117 See his ar- 
mended. | Read the following words of Mr. Mor- tiele, rem. [A]. 
hof. Libri Scioppiani &rixcdores multi, Latina Commen- (118) Gataker. 
tarii apud Fob. Michaelem Pieruccium, Profeſſorem Pa- See his Life in 
tavinum, latitant, neque hunc in diem lucem, cum indig- the beginning. 
natione eruditorum, vident: de quibus legendus eft Gre- | 
gor. Let. Ital. regnante part. 3. lib. 3. pag. 325. Mag- 
na hujus libri expectatio apud literatos ei, & qui wide- 
runt, ita commendant, ut in illo genere nil fimile a guoquam 
ſcriptum illis efſe videatur (119). 1. e. There are (119) Morhof, 
many books of Scioppius not yet publiſhed ; and FH. lib. 1. 
among thele his Theſaurus, five abſolutiſſimi de Lingua I Peg. ag 
* Latina Commentarii, which lie in the hands of John h 
« Michael Pieruccius, a Profeſſor at Padua, and have 
not not ſeen the light, to the great diſſatisfaction of 
learned men; concerning which ſee Gregorio Leti's 
ltalia Regnante, Part III. L. 3. p. 325. There 
is great expectation from this work among the 
learned, and thoſe who have ſeen it commend it ſo 
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retur, Gaſparem vero Scioppium, qui in literaria Rep. in 


primis ordinibus numeratur, imi ſubſellii virum, 4 
eſje 


inter literatos proletarios, ut ita dicam, referendu 


ajebat; quem ill; Scioppium, quoniam in quodam libello 


ſua tempora, quaſi literatis viris non amica, modeſle re- 
prehenderat, cæpit contumeliis omnibus lacerare, atque pa- 
lam eum infantem, rudem, & omnino omnis eruditions 


expertem atque ignarum aſſerere, minitarique, je libro 


edito ejus inſcitiam palam omnibus fatturum. At Sciop- 


pius miſit illi, qui diceret, fi fibi amplius moleſtus efſet, 


non ſe pugnaturum cum eo eloquentie doctrinæ que armis, 


ſed dictis teſtium, ac ſententiis judicum, in publicas tabu- 


las relatis, quibus Bononiæ, malorum facinorum argutus, 
ewictus, ac condemnatus fuifſet 3 his ſe armis curaturum, 
ut ejus projecta ad detrabendum bonis wiris audacia in- 


(111) Nicius E- fringeretur, ac retunderetur. His auditis, d ſcribendi 


rythræus, Pina- 
cot b. I. pag. 241. 
He ſpeaks of one 
Zoilus Ardelio. 
It is undoubtedly 
a fictitious name. 


(212) Compare 
with this what 
hall be ſaid in 
the remarks [D] 
and [E] of the 
article 'T HOQ- 
MAS. 


(113) Scioppius 
mentions his print 
in pag. 51 and 
150. of his Am 
Pbotides Scioppi- 
ana, We may 
ſee it in Freher's 
Theatrum, p. 766. 


(114) Thomas 
Bartholin. de le- 
gendis Libris, 
pag. 65, 66. 


(115) 1 ſpeak of vet. 


this in the re- 
mark [CG] of his 
article, 


ledge. 


contra illum ſententia deflitit, ſeque tantum intra wverba 


continuit (111). We may conſider this as a very mor- 
tifying diſgrace to Scioppius. To ſpeak properly, 
Zoilus Ardelio triumphed over him ; for when a man 
of letters in a diſpute upon a ſubject of learning has 
recourſe to the Magiſtrates, to bailifs, and Attornies, 
it is a ſign that he is diffident of his pen and his Know- 
He alters the ſtate of the queſtion, he avoids 
the combat, he dares not enter the liſt with his anta- 
goniſt (112). 

D ] 4 is true that be would not ſuffer his picture 
to be drawn.) Thomas Bartholinus aſſures us, that 
Scioppius never would grant the requeſt of his friends, 


in ſuffering his picture to be drawn, nor allow that li- 


berty to Painters or Engravers; and he conjeCtures, 
that this aroſe from his apprehenſion of enchant- 
ments. But as he is miſtaken in the fact (113), we 
ought not to regard much his conjecture: I ſhall only 
quote his words ; in which we ſhall find other examples 
a little more certain. (114) Adduct nunguam potuit 
Caſpar Scioppius, quanguam ſæ pe ab amicis rogatus, ut 
effgiem ſuam wel coloribus pictorum wel ari calatorum 
committeret. Neſcio an faſcini metu, quod adverſari- 
rum, quos & magnos & multos habuit, præſtigias time- 
Hinc maluit cum Accio Poeta, woluminum non ima- 
inum certamina exercere. Cerie nec Palæottus, ec 
Velſerus (115), nec Pinellus, Viri magni ſe vivos de- 
pingi voluerunt, ſicut Calceolarius in Muſeo prodidit. 
i. e. * Gaſpar Scioppius never could be prevailed 


and made him his ſole heir (120). 
LS] AnDREw SC1oPF1Us, the brother of Gaſpar. .. * 


ruccius is probably he, whom Scioppius has given ſo 
many encomiums to in his letter to Voſſius, and who 
was deſirous of having a Profeſſorſhip of Philoſophy in 
Holland, Scioppius had taken him into his houſe, 


1s a ſuppoſititious name.] It was thought (121), that 
the Jeſuit Garaſſe was the author of the two ſatyrs, 
the one intitled, Andriæ Scioppii Caſparis fratris Ho- 
roſcopus Anticotonis, eguſque germancrum Martillerii, & 
Hardivillerii, vita, mors, cenotaphium, Apotheoſis (122): 
the other intitled, Andrew Schioppii Caſparis fratris Elixir 
Calviniſticum, ſeu Lapis Philoſaphiæ reformate a Cal- 


vino Geneve primum effoſus, dein ab Iſaaco Caſaubono 


Londini politus, cum teſtamentario Anticotonis codice nuper 4to, 


znvento (123). Mr. Baillet (124) remarks very juſtly, 
that Gaſpar Scioppius had no brother who was a writer, 
but that in paint of ſatyr the pretended Andrew deſerved 
to be Gaſpar's brother. The ſon of Iſaac Caſaubon 
has made the ſame remark. Percam, ſays he (125), 
niſi meruerit hic homo, quiſquis fit, ut Gaſparis Schoppii 
frater credatur e. He had juſt ſaid, Certum eft tale 
illud efſe ſcriptum ut ipſe Gaſpar Schop. illius we (e 
potuerit : adeo mendaciis & calumniis refertum eſi, adeo 
plenum maledidtis & convitiis &c. A little after he 
ſpeaks of ſatyr, of which Gaſpar Scioppius was the 
author, as Eudemon Joannes owned (126). This ſatyr 
is entitled, |Holofernis Krifſeederi Landſperga Bawari 
reſpenſio ad epiſtolam Iſaaci Caſauboni, Regii in An- 
glia Archipædagogi, fro wiro clariſſima Gaſpare Sci- 
oppio (127). 
being ignorant of the Latin tongue, but allo of being 
a pimp, of fornication, adultery, theft, and ſomething 
{till worſe. Ile meo patri, quem {cit ipſe ſpectatiſſimæ 
Semper integritatis fuiſſe, ſiupra, furta, lenocinia, adul- 


Caſaubon is therein accuſed, not only of 


highly, that nothing like it upon that ſubje& ſeems 
to have been written by any perſon.” 'This Pie- (120) See the 


Letters Twritten to 
V:/jins, pag. m. 
274+ | 


(121) See Baillet, * 
Auteurs deguiſeæ, 
3g. 254. and in 
the Catalogue. 


(122) Printed at 
Antwerp by Je- 
rom Verduſſen 
1614 in 4to. 


(123) Printed at 
Antwerp by the 
heirs of Martin 
Nutius 1615 in 


(124) Baillet, 
tom. 1. of the 
Anti, pag. 152, 
153. 


(125) Mericus 
Caſaubonus, in 
Pietate, page 18. 


(126) Caſligati- 
nun, lib. 2. pPags 
125% 


(127) Printed at 
Ingolſtad 1615, 
in vo- 


(128) Mericus 
Ca ſau bonus, in 
Pictate, pag. 21. 


(129) S ribit hie 
nebulo patrem 
meum piquam 
legerat bunc ſuum 


teria, (hac ipſa crimina illi impingit, & alia quoque vel libellum, ex deſ- 


dictu fæda) audet objicere? mirum mihi videtur ,& in- 
credibile, nifi quod Schoppium cegito (128). The read- 
ing of this book, if we credit Scioppius, threw Caſau- 
bon into ſo deep a melancholy, that it put an end to 
his life (129). Meric Caſaubon (130) refutes this b 


peratione vitae re- 
nuntiaſſe, atque 
inde vid ere diſi- 
le. Ide m, ibid» 
page 24+ 


the Journal of his father, in which under the ides of (139) Ibid. pag. 


* 


March he expreſſed his contempt of that ſatyr. Ca- 258 
| | ſaubon 


5 Baron. P. 109. 


Epiſtle Dedicato» |, 


 ajjeres fine ulla 


SCI 131 


If the reader would know the vigour with which Scioppius applied himſelf in his 
youth to gain an exact knowledge of the elegance of the Latin tongue, he muſt read his 
Scaliger Hypobolimæus, folio 401. He was told, that the reading of the antient Poets 
was dangerous to young perſons ; and therefore that he might not taint the purity of 
his morals by ſearching for the Latin tongue in its pureſt ſources, he made uſe of a re- 


medy which deſerves to be mentioned [T]. 


ſaubon having read there the ſcandalous imputati- 

ons caſt upon him and his father and mother, wrote 

in his Journal, that he was proud of ſuffering 

with his family all theſe reproaches for the name of 

Chriſt. His ſon remarks in the margin, that there 

was nothing againſt his mother in Scioppius's libel. 

He charges this ſatyrical writer with atheiſm; and 

proves his charge in this manner. Scioppius has col- 

lected the fineſt paſſages of ſcripture, which forbid us 

to rail at our neighbour ; and yet the book, wherein 

he introduces them, is a moſt violent ſatyr; conſe- 

quently he had a mind to ſhew the public, that he 

laughed at the ſcripture. Quum intenderet alios inaudito 

exempli calumniari, & omni convitiorum genere proſequi, 

congerit pracipuos & S. Scripturis locos quibus vetamur 

aliis ullam omnino contumeliam facere, aut convitium 

dicere: nonne ut omnibus palam faciat, quo loco Dei 

mandata habeat, homo perditus, atque Deo ipſi ( Porre ſco 

(137) Ibid. pag. referens ) illudat (131)? Add to this the following 
wo words of Mr. Baillet. Caſaubon (“) calls him the 
% Laac. Coſau- ee moſt cruel of all wild beaſts, and affirms in another 
bin, in Epiſio', 4 of his works (+), that Scioppius was a profeſſed 
enemy to God, and that he had found in one of 

() Hm, Caſaub. © his books execrable blaſphemies againſt the divine 
Exercit 1 d „ authority of the Holy Scripture (132).” But obſerve, 
that theſe blaſphemies are only extravagant expreſſions 


concerning the authority, which the Roman Catholics' 


(132) Baillet, pretend that God has given the Church to interpret the 
Fugemens des Sa- Scriptures. Ducit hodie familiam, theſe are Caſau- 
we e 3*' bon's words (133), inter hujus' generis hereticos hoſtis 
PT Dei certiſſimus Scioppius; in cujus Eccleſiaſtico leviter in- 
(133) In Appar, ſpecto, multas legi ſuperioribus diebus adverſus Tas Yrrn- 
Baronii, Set. vtos ds Scripturas, blaſphemias longe diriſſimas. 
23. pag. 133+ d. After this digreſſion I return to Father Garaſſe, and 
Genev. 1663. obſerve that he could not have choſen a more proper 
(134) Tom. 1, brotherhood than he had done. Mr. Baillet (134) re- 
of the Anti, pag- marks, that there was in the beginning of our century 
153. | oe Andrew Scioppius i Saxony, who was a Lutheran ; 
- but I ſhall never be perſuaded, continues he, that he 


| (135) See the <vas A near relation of Gaſpar, I can ſay nothing upon 


zoth Letter of this ſubject 3 I only know, that our Scioppius treats as 
the 5th bouk 0 | 


_ „his coufin Conrad Scioppius, a learned man, who was 
Suſpect Lec- a a 5 , 

er of Gafoar living in 1633 (135). He taught Rhetoric at Berne 
Scioppius © | (136), and had been Profeſſor of Eloquence and Poe- 
try at Heidelberg (137). I would not venture to affirm, 
(136) See the that Conrad Schoppius a Taylor of Francfort (138), 
2 * one of the heads of a ſedition raiſed in that city in 
ry of Freinſhe- 

mius's Con:menta- 1014, and beheaded two years after (139), was a rela- 


ries on Yuintus tion of Gaſpar, There is a Miniſter named Conrad 


Curtius. 


Schoppius, who publiſhed ſome ſermons in Latin (140). 
[T] He made uſe of a remedy, which deſerves to be 
(137) See the mentioned. } It was mortifying his body by a ſpare 
3 which he diet. He faſted in Germany whole days, intent upon 
rote in honour „ N 
of Philip Pareus's his books; and when he was at Rome, he intirely ab- 


Lexicon Criticum. ſtained from the uſe of wine, meat, eggs, and fiſh; 


| he made but one meal in a day, and eat then only the 

(133) See the moſt ordinary things and in a ſmall quantity; half a 

5 cabbage, a little rice, a bit of cheeſe, a pear or an ap- 

buanus, lib. 7. | 8 ; 

5 ple; and he had no other bed in winter and ſummer 
Pag 433+ a 

| than boards, two coverlets, and a pillow (141). There 

(139) Idem, lib. is no doubt but theſe remedies are excellent againlt the 

9. pag. 58. rage of incontinence, when a perſon has a real inten- 

tion to live chaſtly. 'Thoſe who pretend that they are 


(140) Draudius not of much efficacy, and that there is no other remedy 
mentions them in 


3 than marriage, are perſons who never tried them, and 
his Riblioth. 5 . 
Claſſica. have no great inclination to reſiſt luxury. Their teſti- 


mony cannot therefore be of any great weight; but our 

« buſineſs is not to diſpute here; it is only to relate the 
eee Here follow Sciopplus's words (142). Cum 
rantum duabuſque P imis ineuntis adoleſcentiæ mee annis veleres ſcriptores, 
cadicihus inſtruct, in pramis poetas legere cuperem, & wiros autem 
Sciopprus, ub! in- doctos audirem, qui arma pruriginis, hoc et, obſeana 
fra folio 251. itla poetarum carmina iſ%a preſertim ætati propter peri- 
| culum etiam atque etiam cavenda dicerent; excogitaU 

8 42] he, Hg rationem, qua cum minima neo damno aut periculo utili- 
4. 10 * tales, que ox lectione ifia peti poſſunt, haurirem 3 
Ego gui lubricas poetarum cantilenas tuo, &, ut ait 


(141) Cunitus, 


SCOT 


Lucretius, mea ſine parte pericli percipere cuperem, tem- 
perantiæ & abſtinentiæ ultro me colligandum præbui. 
Nam ut Terentius ait, ſine Cerere & Baccho friget Ve- 
nus: five ut ante ipſum Earipides: 


"Ev TAnTpu0vy 70 Kurtis, & ] 1ᷓ̃ b d &, 
Saturis adeſt Venus, non eſurientibus. 


Monſtrum ſcilicet haberetur libido ſine gula ( ait Grant | 
lianus ) (14.3). . . + « + (144) In libidinem ebullire, res (143) Lo read- 
laterum eſi ac virium. Vires autem, ne infirmitas for- ©" en mg 


ws a OM os in the remark 
lan perdat militiam, cibis excitantur. Scitis, ait ile, II] of the article 


quid tentare ſoleat humanam fatietatem. Toto itaque EREMITE the 


biennio fic in Germania vixi, ut integros dies aridus, ſequel of Tertul- 
ficcus ac jejunus in fludendo conſumerem, omninoque pran- fans Words, and 
by on. e. e ee ſeveral paſſages of 
g Veni puſiea in Italiam; ubi cum plereſ- the ſame nature. 
gue omnes ſcriptores veteres tam Graco, quam Latinos, | 
diligenti lectione contriviſſem, excerpliſſemque ſeduld om- (144) Scioppius, 
nia, gue ad corrigendos ordinandoſque mores & affectus bid. verſoe 
& ad vitam quam tranquilliſſime agendam uſui fore viſa 
ent. . Non modo bis, quod in ficulis ſibi non 
probari Plato oftendit, ſed etiam ſemel in die ſaturum 
fiere, & vino carere nolle, non ſatis eo dignum eſſe de- 
prebendi, qui fibi legendis ſapientiæ magiſtris illis operæ 
pretium fecifſe videretur. . . . Quare ne in legendis iſtis 
oleum & operam perdidifjem, tanquam germanus Stoicus 
gui que ad vitam potius, que didiciſſet, quam ad diſputa- 
tiones referenda cenſeret, vinum aqua ex prefluente Ti- 
beri hauſia mutavi, quod ignem ſcilicet, ut Plato ait, 
igni addendum non putarem : tum carnes in perpetuum 
a menſa mea proſcripſi, non ſolim (* did Tyr rg 2 (* Nen ſolum 
c Thy xpeoPuyias i[ywowrn, ſed etiam eoxyoiu; gap, £0 bebetudi- 
%) T8 jun G hhαhανο,ͤ Thi Ta <fped.oic Thy oaxpa, ut idem Ns ole ro 
Clemens loquitur, cum veriſſimè a S. Hieronymo dictum tur, ſed e er- 
ft: Eſum carnis eſſe ſeminarum libidinis. Sed etiam ercitationis gra- 
piſcibus & ovis culina ac menſa mea interdixi, quod hac tia, & ne caro 
guide m (+) $urie plus ſatis experimentis didiciſſem, piſ- pwr ts _ Aa 
cium verò eſu majorem etiam, quam carnium, wvoluptatem  _ 
capere ſolerem: quare dimidiato caule & aliquantulo (+) Pruriginem 
og cum piro aut pomo & caſei fruſtilla contentus, commoventias 
ipſas wiginti quatuor horas durare fſoleo, eadem opera 
jentans, prandens, canans, ac comeſſani, i. e. When 
in my earlieſt youth I was detirous of reading the 
antient writers, and eſpecially the Poets, and had 
heard learned men ſay, that thoſe zn/truments of luſt, 
I mean, the obſcene verſes of the Poets, were care- 
fully to be avoided at that age on account of the 
dangerous conſequences of them ; 1 thought of an ex- 
pedient, by which I might gain the advantages of 
reading them with the leaſt damage or danger to 
myſelt. . . . I, who was deſirous of peruſing thoſe 
lovie poems ſafely, and as Lucretius ſays, without 
any danger to myſelf, voluntarily bound myſelf to the 
ſtricteſt courſe of temperance and abſtinence. For, 
as Terence obſerves, Lowe grows cold without good 
eating and drinking, or as Euripides ſaid before him, 
Venus attends thoſe who live plentifully, not thoſe wha 
are abſtemious. For, ſays Tertullian, Luft without 
gluttony would be conſidered as a prodigy. g. 
The ſallies of luſt ariſe from the vigour of the body. 
But this vigour is promoted by good eating, You know, 
ſays he, what temptations à full belly expoſes a man 
„ to. For two years together therefore 1 lived in 
Germany in ſuch a manner, that I ſpent whole 
days in ſtudy without eating or drinking, and ne- 
«« ver made any dinners. I came afterwards into 
Italy, where after I had carefully read over al- 
« moſt all the antient Greek and Latin writers, and 
had extracted every thing, which ſeemed uſeful to 
the regulating of manners and conduct, and mak- 
ing one paſs through life with tranquillity. . . . . 
To eat and drink not twice a day, which Plato 
ſhews he did not approve of himſelf, but even once 
« thought unworthy of him, who ſtudied thoſe 
« maſters of wiſdom, . . . . , . Therefore that I 
might not ſeem to have loſt my labour in 
4 * reading 
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* he had read to life, rather than to diſputations, I 
; changed wine for the water of the Tiber, be- 
ing unwilling, as Plato ſays, to add fire to fire; 
„ and I baniſhed fleſh for ever from my table, 0. 
« only on account of the heavineſs ariſing from the eat- 
&« ing of it, but alſo for the ſake of exerciſe, and that 
«© my body might not be ſtimulated to Juſt, as the ſame 
« Clemens ſays, ſince it is truly ſaid by St. Jerom, 
« that the eating of fleſh is the ſeminary of luſt. 1 
«. likewiſe avoided the uſe of fiſh and eggs, becauſe 
«« the latter I had found to be provocatives to luſt, 
© and was accuſtomed to take greater pleaſure in the 
« eating of fiſh than of fleſh ; and therefore contented 
. „ my ſelf with half a cabbage, a little rice, with a 
«« pear or apple, and a bit of cheeſe, which ſerved me 
* four and twenty hours. I breakfaſting, dining, 
| <« ſupping, and junketting all at once.” Remark that 
(145) Scioppius, he obſerves (145), that before he had read the writings 
bid. folio 250 of Father Coſter, he did the greateſt part of thele 
ay things merely that he might live conformably to rea- 
ſon ; but that after the reading of his works he di- 
refed them to God. Remark that he thought, that 
the reading of certain works was capable of awaken- 
ing the moſt drowſy diſpoſitions. He ranked in this 
claſs ſome commentaries of Scaliger, and the text of 
(146) Idem, ibid. them. (146) Vos autem cupulares illi, wieti, edentuli, 
folio 272 verſo. & jam din Acheronti debiti, fi jam ws opus perdere & 
tamquam caballos in clivo non facere pudet, ut Satyrion 
compendi faciatis, familiaris hujus mei auctores, in eo/- 

demgue notas legite, | 


Accendi queis frigidus ævo 


(147) Juven. Sat. Laomedontiades aut Neſtoris hernia poſſit (147). 


6, ver. 323. 


i. e. But you, ye decrepit old men, and quite broken 
with age, and whoſe bodies have been long due to the 
«« grave, if you would not hereafter loſe your la- 
 ** bour, and be like tired jades upon an hill, make 
- uſe of this ready provocative, and read the authors 
of this acquaintance of mine, and his notes upon 
„ them. | | 


{a} Voetius, 
Diſputat. Theol. 


tom. 3. pag. 544+ 


SCO 


ct reading them, like a true Stoic, who applied what 


« 1mages of ſaints 


% 80 full, fo fierce, ſo wig'rous and ſo firong, 
« That loking on would make old Neſtor young.” _ 
DRYDEN. 


And he omitted no opportunity of inſulting that great 
man, he reproaches him with having Feſpiſea the 
judgment of his father in writing commentaries upon 
certain authors. I quote his words, in order to ſhew, 
that upon the point of obſcenities there was a difference 
of ſentiments, even in the ſame family, between men 
of great learning and virtue. (148) Cum pater tuus (143) Scivrp'us, 
obſeancs & immemorabiles Auſonii, Martialis, fimilium- 25 N 
que poctarum wer ſus negarit, d. Critico cenſendos, atque e 
adeò ne legendos quidem omninò, aut audiendos, ſed de- 

teſtandos & flammis expiandes, & pro fignis Priapi, 

adeoque pro libris hono vi ejus ſeriptis, ſanforum imagi- 3 
nes a nobis efſe contenderit. . . . . (149) Tu exor!us es (149) Idem, ibid, 
homo ſanctiſſimus & caſtigatis ac pudicitiæ exemplar at- folio 282. 

que ſpecimen; qui non modo illum ipſum cenſura patris 

tui notatum Auſonium, ſed hoc etiam Burdigalenſi Tri- 

phalls nihilo deterius mutoniatos Catullum, Tibullum, 

Propertium; & Priapeiorum werſuum ſcriptores, magna 

temporis cur que impenſa a te recenſitos, caſtigatos, nec 

pernitendis (ut gloriaris ) commentarits illuft1 atos emittere 

& adoleſcentibus commendare auderes, Hoc, ſatis ſcio, 

rullo modo patri tuo probare fofſes. i. e. Aﬀer your 

„father had declared, that the obſcene and ſcanda- 

« Jous verſes of Auſonius, Martial, and other Poets of 


that ſtamp, ought not to have any remarks made 


upon them by a critic, nor even to be read, nor 
«« heard, but deteſted and committed to the flames, 
and that inſtead of the ſtatues of Priapus, and books 
written in honour of him, we ought to have the 
You aroſe, a man of pgreac 
„ purity of morals, and a pattern of chaſtity and mo- 
*« deſty, and have preſumed to reviſe and correct with 
«« great pains, and illuſtrate with (what you boaſt to 
be not contemptible,) commentaries, not only this 
„ Auſonius, who was condemned by your father, 
but likewiſe the no leſs obſcene Catullus, Tibullus, 
« Propertius, and the writers of the Priapeia, and to 
« publiſh and recommend them to the youth. This, 
«« | know very well, you could by no means have 
« juſtified to your father.“ | 


SCOT (REGINALD), an Engliſh Gentleman, author of a book, all the copies of 
which, that could be found, were burnt (a). He endeavoured to ſhew that all the re- 


lations concerning magicians and witches are chimerical. The firſt part of this book 
(5) Idem, ibid. was tranſlated into Dutch, and printed in 1609, and made great impreſſion upon the 


pag. 573» 


[A] Yoetius complains highly of it.) The paſſage which 
I ſhall quote will ſerve as a proof and commentary in this 


(1) He twice article. Reginaldus Scot (1) nobilis Anglus nagiæ crimen 
page 544. aperte negavit, x profeſſo oppugnavit, omnes/ejus mira- 


biles effettus aut ad melancoliam, aliofue naturales morbos, 
aut ad artem, induſtriam, & agilitatem hominum figmentis 
& preftigits futs illudentium, aut ad flolidas imagina- 
tiones dictorum magorum, aut ad vanas nugas & fictiones 
errundem magorum referens Ejus liber tit. Diſcoverie 
of Witchcraft in Anglia combuſius eft ; quem nominatim 
etiam perſtringit Sereniſſi. Magne Britannia Rex Jaco- 
bus in Dæmonologia, eumgue tangit diſtuſilſimæ erudi- 
tionis Theologus Johannes Raynoldus, in Cenſ. lib. Apo- 
cryph. tom, 2. prælect. 10% (2). In eundem, ſed inno- 
8 minatum calamum ſtrinæit eximius & ſuba&i judicii 
an Fanpop by Theologus, Guilelm. Perkkinſius in tractatu de Baſcanolo- 
a tranſpoſition of gia. Pars libri ,¹⁸ Reginaldi Scot elenctica (nam 
the cyphers, reliqua in editione Anglicana conjurationes continebat) in 
which happens Belgicum idioma tranſ/ata eſt, ante annos aliquot Lugd. 
tas 3 mongs Batav. per Thomam Baſſon: ex illius libri lecione, ſeu 
an en fonte perenni, non pauci ab illo tempore docti & indocti in 

Belgio fluctuare, & de Magia e iν,,ẽjꝛc ue, 
(ut Libertinis & Semilibertinis infeſta oft patria noſira) 
quin eo ignorantice ſpe prolabi, ut non inique illis appli- 
cari potueril, quod Sereniſſ. Rex Jacobus in Dæmono- 


(2) He ſhould. 
have ſaid 196. 


logia ſubdito ſuo Reginaldo Scot : eſſe quaſi novos Sad- 


(3) Giſhert. Vo- ducæos: cum omnes diabolorum operationes, & appari- 
etius, Diſputat- tones ſuaviter exibilant, tanquam anicularum, aut ſuper- 
Talg. toms 3. flitionis meticuloſæ phantaſmata ac fabellas (3). i. e. 
pag. 564, 565. 


Reginald Scot an Engliſh Gentleman openly denied 


minds of people (0). Voetius complains highly of it [A]. 


«+ and profeſſedly oppoſed the crime of Magic, aſcri- 


« bing all its wonderful effects either to melancholy, 
or other natural diſtempers, or the art, induſtry, 
and agility of men, who impoſe upon us by their 
artful tricks, or to the abſurd imaginations or vain 
« trifles and fictions of Witches. His book entitled, 
&« The Diſcoverie of Witchcraft, was burnt in England; 


and is expreſsly remonllrated againſt by King James 


in his Dæmonology, and animadverted upon by John 
Raynolds a Divine of moſt extenſive learning in his 


« Cenſ. Lib. Apocriph. Tom. 2. præledt. 169. The 


© excellent and judicious Divine, William Perkins, 
took up his pen likewiſe againſt him, though with- 


out naming him. The reaſoning part of that book 


« of Scot (for the reſt in the Engliſh edition contained 
conjurations) was tranſlated into Dutch ſome years 
ago at Leyden by Thomas Baſſon. From the read- 
ing of this book, as from an unexhauſted ſpring, 
not a few learned and unlearned perſons in the Low 
Countries ſince that time have begun to doubt, and 
grow ſceptics and libertines with regard to Witch- 
« craft (as our country is infeſted wich libertines and 
halt-libertines) nay they have proceeded to ſuch a 
pitch of ignorance, that we may juſtly apply to 
them, what King James in his Dzmonlogy did to 
his ſubje& Scot, that they are a ſet of new Sadducees 3 
ſince they laugh at all the operations and apparitions 
of the devils, as the fancics and tories of old women 
and timorous ſuperſtition.” 


GFSCOT (REGINALD). We ſhall give a ſupplement to Mr. Bayle's article of 
this writer. He was a younger ſon of Sir John Scot of Scots-Hall near Smeeth in Kent, 


3 


by 


S CO 


by his wife, daughter of Sir Reginald Pimp of Pimps-Court Knight; and was born in 
that county; and at about ſeventeen years of age was ſent to Hart-Hall in the Univerſity 
of Oxford. He afterwards retired to his native country without the honour of a degree, 
and ſettled at Smeeth, where he was greatly encouraged in his ſtudies by his kinſman 
Sir Thomas Scot z and about that time marrying, “ gave himſelf up ſolely to ſolid 
« reading, to the peruſing of obſcure authors that had by the generality of ſcholars been 


«© neglected, and at times of leiſure to huſbandry and gardening (a).“ 


In 1576 he pub- 


6% Wood, tb. liſhed at London in 4to a ſecond edition of his Perfect Platform of a Hop-Garden, and 


Oxon. vol. 1. 
297. 24 edit. 


neceſſary inſtructions for the making and maintenance thereof, with notes and rules for refor- 


mation of all abuſes Sc.; and in 1584 at London in 4to his Diſcoverie of Witchcraft | A}. 
He died in September or October 1599, and was interred among his anceſtors in the 


(5) Idem, ibid. Church at Smeeth abovementioned (b). 


[4] His Diſcoverie of Witchcraft.] The whole title 
is as follows: The Diſcoverie of Witchcraft ; wwhere- 
in the lewde dealing of witches and witchmongers 
is notablie detected, the knaverie of conjurors, the 
impietie of inchantors, the follie of ſoothſaiers, the impu- 
dent falſhood of couſenors, the infidelitie of atheiſts, the 
peſtilent practiſes of pythoniſts, the curiofitie of figureca/- 
ters, the vanity of dreamers, the beggerlie art of alcu- 
umſtrie, the abhomination of idolatrie, the horrible art of 
poiſoning, the wvertue and power of naturall magike, and 
all the conveiances of legierdimaine and juggling are 

 deciphered ; and many other things opened, which have 
long lien hidden, howbeit verie necefſarie to be knowne. 
Heerunto is added a treatiſe upon the nature and ſub- 
Rance of ſpirits and divels, Sc. All latelie written 
y Reginald Scot Eſq; It was reprinted in 1651 in 4to 
under this title ; Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft ; pro- 
eving the common opinion of witches contracting with 
devils, ſpirits, familiars, and their power to hill, tor- 
ment, and conſume the bodies of men, women, and chil- 


dren, on other creatures by diſeaſes or otherwiſe ; their 


frying in the air, fc. to be but imaginary erroneous 
conceptions, and novelties. Wherein alſo the practices of 
-witchmongers conjurers, inchanters, ſoothſayers ; alſo the 


delufions of Aſtrology, Alchemy, Legerdemain, and many 


other things are opened, that hawe long lain hidden, 


tho very neceſſary to be known for the undeceiving of 
Judges, Fuſtices, and Furies, and for the preſervation of 
poor people, Ic. With a treatiſe alſo upon the nature, fc. 
of ſpirits and devils &. To this work our author has 
prefixed three epiſtles, the firſt to Sir Roger Manwood, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer ; the ſecond to Sir 
Thomas Scot Knight; and the third to Dr. Coldwell 
Dean of Rocheſter, and Dr. Readman Archdeacon of 
Canterbury. Then follows the preface to the reader, 
in which he declares, that his deſign in this under- 
taking was; © firſt, that the glory and power of God 
4% be not ſo abridged and abaſed, as to be thruſt into 
e the hand or lip of a lewd old woman; whereby the 
„ worke of the Creator ſhould be attributed to the 
« power of a creature. Secondlie, that the Religion 
% of the Goſpell may be ſeene to ſtand without ſuch 
« peeviſh trumperie. Thirdlie, that favour and Chri- 
« ſtian compaſſion be rather uſed towards theſe poore 
« ſoules, than rigor and extremitie. Bicauſe they, 
% which are commonlie accuſed of witchcratt, are the 
« leaſt ſufficient of all other perſons to ſpeake for 
«© themſelves, as having the moſt baſe and ſimple 
education of all others; the extremitie of their age 
„giving them leave to dote, their povertie to beg, their 
„ wrongs to chide and threaten (as being void of anie 
* Other waie of revenge) their humer melancholicall 


_ « Sadduces in denying of ſpifits.” 


„ to be full of imaginations, from whence cheefelie 
«« proceedeth the vanitie of their confeſſions, as that 
they can transforme themſelves and others into apes, 

„% owꝛles, aſſes, dogs, cats, &c. that they can flie in 
„the air, kill children with charmes, hinder the 
comming of butter, &c.” King James I. in the 
preface to his Dæmonologie, printed firſt at Edinburgh 
1597 in 4to, and reprinted at London 1603 in 4:0 
obſerves, that he wrote that book chiefly againit the 
damnable opinions of Wierus and Scot, the latter of 
whom, ** 1s not aſhamed, /ays his Majeſty, in publike 

«« print to denie, that there can be ſuch a thing as 

« witch-craft, and ſo maintaines the old errour of the 

As a ſpecimen of 
the King's reaſoning in this book, we ſhall tranſcribe 

the following paſſage relating to witches ſwimming _ 
(2). © As in a ſecret murder, if the dead carkaſſe be (2) Demmeſogre, 
« at any time thereafter handled by the murtherer, 8 e 
« it will guſh out of blood, as if the blood were cry- ; 6. © NOOR 
« ing to the heaven for revenge of the murtherer, * 

God having appointed that ſecret ſupernatural} 

« ſigne for tryall of that ſecret unnaturall crime; 

% ſo it appeares that God hath appointed (for a ſuper- 

«« naturall ſigne of the monſtrous impiety of witches) 

„e that the water ſhall refule to receive them in her 

« boſome, that have ſhaken off them the ſacred wa- 

« ter of baptiſme, and wilfully refuſed the benefite 

« thereof; no, not ſo much as their eies are able to 

« ſhead teares (threaten and torture them as yee pleaſe) 

« while firſt they repent (God not permitting them to 

« diſſemble their obſtinacie in ſo horrible a crime) 

«« albeit the women · Kinde eſpecially be able otherwaies 

“ to ſhead teares at every light occaſion, when they 

„ will, yea although it were diſſemblingly like the 

« Crocodiles.” Dr. John Rainolds in his Prælectiones 

upon the Apocrypha animadverts upon ſeveral paſſages | 

in Mr. Scot's Diſcoverie ; Dr. Meric Caſaubon (3) (3) of Cduliy 
treats him as an illiterate perſon ; and Mr. Joſeph and Incredulity in 
Glanvil in his Confiderations about witchcraft, p. 76. things natural, 
affirms, that Mr. Scot doth little but tell odd tales, % and divine, 
« and filly legends, which he confutes, and Jaughs | pit 4 
« at, and pretends this to be a confutation of the 85 

«« being of witches and apparitions; in all which his 

« reaſonings are trifiing and childiſh, and when he 

« ventures at Philoſophy; he is little en than ab- 

« {urd.” But Mr. John Webſter (4) vindicates our au- ITY 
thor from the imputations cait upon him by King James (4 * lata? 
and the two laſt mentioned writers, and tells us that he Witchcraft, cap. 
was © a godly, learned, and upright man (5), and of 7+ p. 9, &: 
« a good family, a conſiderable eſtate, a man of a 
« very commendable government, and a very godly 


(5) Ibid. pag. 9. 
„and zealous Proteſtant (6). Tz. (6) lbid. Page 12. 


SCOT (MICHAEL,), a learned man, who was greatly devoted to the ſtudy of the 
Mathematics and Aſtrology, lived in the thirteenth Century. He was beloved by the 


Emperor Frederic II, to whom he dedicated all his works. 


He has been ranked among 


the Magicians ; and it is faid, that he frequently defired ſeveral perſons to dine with 
him, without making any preparations for that purpoſe ; but that having placed his 


90 Marcel, cap. 
« of the delecta- 
ble Folie, p. 123. 
of the Lyons 
edit. 16 50. 


[A] The Poet Dante 
are as follow: 


Vol. IX. 


gueſts at the table, he obliged the ſpirits to bring him proviſions from all parts, and when 
they were brought, ſaid to his company, Gentlemen, this comes from the King of France's 
kitchen, this from the King of Spain's, this from England, Sc. (a). 
amuſed himſelf with writing an account of his enchantments (5). The Poet Dante 
adopted the common error [4]. Let us rather depend upon John Bacon a Carmelite 


Merlinus Cocceius (5) Naude, Apo- 
logie des grans 
Hommes, chap. 
17. page m. 496» 


Monk, 


adopted the common error.] His words at the end of the XX Canto of his Izferne 


Quell 


LI 


134 S CO 
6% %. Monk, an Engliſhman, and the Prince of the Averroiſts (c), who quotes (d) our Michael . 
(4) Part 3. Sen- Scot as a great Divine. Let us rather truſt Pitſeus likewiſe, who gives him many enco- 5 
. Difin# 33. miums [BJ]. However that be, it is reported that this pretended Magician foreſaw the 


manner of his death, and foretold the place where the Emperor Frederic II ſhould die [C}]. 
I ſhall ſpeak a word concerning his books [D]. | 


«© peror was deceived in this by the equivocation of 

* the name. For he did not die at Florence, the 
capital city of Tuſcany, but in Apulia at a caſtle - 

named Fiorenzola. This Magician forefaw that 

his death would be occaſioned by the falling of a 

ſtone, which would break his ſkull. This came 

to paſs, tor one day, as he was at Church with 

his head uncovered in order to adore the body 
and blood of Chriſt, the rope of the bell which 
was ringing threw down a large ſtone upon his 
head, and immediately he concluded that he ſhould 

« die, as he did ſoon after.“ | | | 

[D] 1 hall ſpeak a word concerning bis backs.) He 

wrote a treatiſe concerning Phyſiognomy, and a book of 

queſtions upon the ſphere of Sacroboſco, and an hiſto- | 

ry of animals (3). For the ſecond of theſe three (3) Se: Naude, 
works he ought to have had a place in the large ca- Apehgie des 
talogue of Voſſius (4), and yet I have not found him 4. Homes, 
there, The treatiſe of Phyſiognomy was written at e ee 
the requeſt of the Emperor Frederic II. I have it in (4) Voſſius, de 
Italian; the title is as follows: Phyfognomia lagqual Scient. Mather, 
compilo Maeſtro Michael Scotto, d prieghi di Federico Ro- 

mano Imperatore, huomo di gran ſcienza : & coſa molto 

notabile, e da tener ſecreta pero che Pe di grande effica- 

cia, & comprende coſe ſecrete della natura, baſtanti ad 

ogni Aſlrologo : & diviſo in tre parti. It was printed 

at Venice per Marchio Seſſa, in 1533. It is in 8vo 

and contains ſeven ſheets. | | 


Quell aſtro, che ne" fianchi & coil poco, 
Michele Scotto fu, che veramente 
Delle Magiche frode ſeppe il gioco. 


i. e. © There was the meager Michael Scot, who in- 
„ deed was maſter of the art of Magic.“ 40 


[B] Pitſeus . . . gives him many Encomiums.] He 
ſays expreſsly, that though Michael Scot vas confidered 
as a Magician by the populace and ignorant wulgar, the 

men of tenſe judged of him in another manner. (“) 
Prudentum tamen & cordatorum hominum longe aliud fuit 
judicium, qui potius perſpicax ejus in ſcrutandis rebus ab- 
ditis admirabantur ingenium, laudabant induſtriam, quam 
| | reprebendendam judicabant curiofitatem, inſpiciebantque ho- 
(1) Naude, Apo- minis ſcientiam, non ſuſpicabantur culpam (1). i. e. ** But 
e ch, the judgment of men of prudence and ſenſe concern- 
17. Pays 498. ing him was very different, for they rather admired 
bis ſagacity and penetration in diſcovering of things 
abſtruſe, and commended his induſtry, than thought 
his curioſity was to be cenſured, and conſidered the 
learning of the man, and did not ſuſpect any fault in 
« hm.” | 
[C] He foreſaw the manner of his death, and foretold 
the place where the Emperor Frederic 1T ſhould die.] A 
commentator upon Dante ſhall be my witneſs here. 
„ Michael Scot, ſays he (2), lived under the Emperor 
«© Frederic II, and foretold the place where he ſhould 
„ die, which he declared to be Florence. The Em- 


(*) Pitſeus 7. 
 wolum. de rebus 


Anglicis. 


- 
* 


* 
* 


(2) Crangier, 
Comment. fur 
I Fnfer de Dante, 


Pag. 254, 255» 


SCOTT (JOHN), an eminent Engliſh Divine, was ſon of Mr. Thomas Scott 
a Graſier, and was born in the pariſh of Chippenham in Wiltſhire about the year 1638. 
He ſerved an apprenticeſhip in London about three years; but his genius ſtrongly in- 
clining him to learning, he left his trade, and retired to Oxford, and became a Com- 
moner of New-Inn under the tuition of Mr. Chriſtopher Lee in 1657, where he made 
a great progreſs in Logic and Philoſophy, but quitted the Univerſity without a degree, 
(a) Wood, 4th. and entering into holy Orders, at laſt became Miniſter of St. Thomas's in Southwark (a). In 
Mr. Feb. 1677 he was made Rector of St. Peter's Poor in London (b). March 14, 1684, he was 
collated to a Prebend in the Cathedral of St. Paul's. July the gth 1685 he accumulated 
(5) Newcourt, the degrees of Divinity, having before taken no degree in arts or any other faculty (c). 
Mm * ol. In Auguſt 169 1 he became Vicar of St. Giles in the Fields; and in April the ſame year 
Canon of Windſor. Dr. Hickes (d) tells us, that after the Revolution our author “ firſt (4) Prgfnce to 
G Wood, Tah « refuſed the Biſhopric of Cheſter, becauſe he could not take the oath of homage, r H. ie, 
229, + and afterwards another Biſhopric, the Deanry of Worceſter, and a Prebend of the and Pr Tilla, 
% Church of Windſor, becauſe they all were places of deprived men.” He publiſhed 2655 roy 
ſeveral works [4], and died on Sunday March the 1oth 1694, and was interred in the 
vault under the Church of St. Giles on the 15th of that month, his funeral ſermon being 
| preached there by Zachary Iſham, D. D. Rector of St. Botolph Biſhopſgate London, 
and printed there in 1695 in 4to. In this ſermon Dr. Iſham tells us (e), that he had many (e) Pag. al. 
virtues in him of no ordinary growth z and that he was eminent for his kindnefs and hu- 
manity, amicable diſpoſition, affability, pleaſantneſs of temper, condeſcenſion, fincerity, 
— | | 5: and 
London at St. Mary-le-Bow, 26 Jah 1685, being the 


II He publiſhed ſeveral works.) I. Several ſermons, 


viz. 1. A ſermon on Epheſ. vi. 11. preached before the 
military company at St. Clement Danes 25 Fuly 1673. 
London 1673 in 4to. 2. A ſermon preached before the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen at Guild-hall Cha- 
pel upon the 8 th of November 1673, in Commemora- 
tion o, Hngland's deliverance from the gun-powder trea- 
ſon, on Lute ix. 6. London 1673 in 4to. In the 
dedication to Sir William Hooker, Lord Mayor of 
London, he obſerves, that“ Domitian and Diocleſian 
«+ were but puny perſecutors and bunglers in cruelty, 
compared with the infallible cut-throats of the A- 
© poltolical chair.” 43. 4 ſermon preached before the 
artillery company of London 1 5 September 1080 at St. 
Mary-le Boa London 1681 in 4to. 4. 4 ſermon 
preached at the funeral of Dr. William Crown 23 Octob. 
1634 at St. Mildred's Church in the Poultrey, on 
Matth. xxv. 46. London 1685 in 4to. 5. A ſermon 
preached before the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen 
at Guild: hall Chapel. 16 December 1684, on Proverbs 
xxiv. 21. London 1685 in 4to. 6. 4 ſermon preach- 


ed before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the city of 1689 in 4to. 12, A ſermon preached before the Queen 


day of public thankſgiving for his Majeſty's late victory 
over the rebels, on Sam. xvili, 28. London 1685 in 
4to. 7. A ſermon preached at the Aſſizes at Chelmſ- 
ford in Efſex 31 Aug. 1685, before Sir Thomas Street 
Knight one of the Fudges of the Common Pleas, on 
Rom. xiii. 1. London 1685 in 4to. 8. A ſer mon before 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London, at 
the Church of St. Mary le-Bow, 2 Sept. 1686, being 
the anniverſary faſ! for the dreadful fire in the year 
1666, on John v. 14. London 1686 in 4to. 9. 4 
ſermon preached at the funeral of Sir John Buckworth 
in the Pariſh Church of St. Peter's le Poor in Broadſireet 
29 December 1687, on Eccleſ. xi. 8. London 1688 
in 4to. 10. 4 ſermon preached at the funeral of Sir 
John Chapman late Lord Mayor of London at St. Lau- 
rence's Church, 27 March 1689, on Eccleſ. viii. 1. 
London 1689 in 4to. 11. 4 ſermon preached at Ful- 
ham 13 Odtob. 1689 at the conſecration of Edward 
Bifbop of Wercefter, Simon Biſbop of Chicheſier, and 
Gilbert Biſhop of Briſtol, on Jer. iii. 15. London 


22 


ſors 


vitæ, pag. 23. 


ſupra. 
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and readineſs to do all good offices for any who had recourſe to him. That < his elo- 
% quent and ſolid and fervent preaching commanded the applauſes of all men, and his 
« conſtancy in it procured their love; and when offers were made to him of higher 
« ſtations in the Church, he declined them upon the ſenſe of the decays creeping upon 


« him.” 


22 May 1691, upon occafion of the. late victory obtained 
7 their Majeſties fleet over the French, on Pſalm 1. 14. 

ondon 1692 in 4to. II. The Chriſtian life from its 
beginning lo its conſummation in glory; together with the 
ſeveral means and inſiruments of Chriſtianity conducing 
thereunto, with directions for private devotion and forms 
o prayer fitted to the ſeveral flates of Chriflians, Lon- 

on 1681 in 8vo. III. The Chriſtian Life, part 2. 
¶ herein the ſuntlamental principles of Chriſtian duty are 
effigned, explained, and proved, Vol. I. London 1685 
in 8vo. IV. The ſecond volume of the ſecond part of 
the Chriftian Life, wherein the dodrine of our Saviour's 
mediation is explained and proved, was printed at Lon- 
don 1686 in 8vo, To theſe volumes of The Chriſtian 
Life, our author intended a continuation and a perfec- 
tion, if he had not been prevented firſt by a long In- 


diſpoſition, and then by death. V. Certain caſes of 
conſcience reſolved concerning the lawfulneſs of joining 

ewith forms of prayer in public worſhip. Part I. Lon- 

don 1685 in 4to, The /econd part of theſe caſes was 

printed at London the ſame year in 4to, and both parts 

remitted into the ſecond volume of a book entitled, 4 
collection of caſes and other diſcour es lately auriiten t9 

recover Diſſenters to the Communion of the Church of 
England. London 1685 in two volumes in 4to. VI. 

An examination of Bellarmine's eighth note, concerning 

ſanctity of doctrine. London 1687 in 4to. VII. 

The texts which Papifts cite cut of the Bible for the 

proof of their doctrine, Of prayer in an unknown tongue, 

examined. In two parts, which, were printed in the 

month of October 1688 in 4to. 


SCRIBONIUS (WILLIAM ADOLPHUS), a German Phyſician and Philoſo- 
pher, and author of divers works [A], was born at Marpurg, and lived towards the end of 
the ſixteenth Century. As he had a great eſteem for Ramus's method, he publiſhed Lo- 
gical Analyſes of ſome Sciences; and I believe that he began with Rerum Phyſicorim 
juxta Leges logicas methodica Explicatio. It is a book of 107 pages in 8vo, printed at 


(a) See Voetii, : | 7 1 - e "| | 
e a» niſhed, and that the tryal by water is lawful in that kind of proſecution (a). The 


tom. 3- p. 568, reader may ſee in the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (b), that a letter, which he () For Avent 


573. wrote upon that queſtion, was reprinted in 1686. 


[4] Author of divers works.) I have mentioned in 
the text, that which I conſider as his firſt performance. 
He reprinted it more than once, and made conſider- 
ble additions to it, ſo that in the Baſil edition 1583 
he divided it into three books. It was reprinted the 
ſame year at London with his 1/agogice Sphærica me- 
thodice propofita in 8vo, His Phyſics were reprinted at 
Cambridge cum Animadverfionibus Timothei Brisbt, in 
1584 in 8vo. His Jdea Medicine ſecundum Logicas 
 Leges mformandez was publiſhed at Lemgow the ſame 
year in 8vo. He addded to it a treatiſe de inſpectione 
urinarum contra eos qui ex qualibet urina de quolibet morbo 
judicare wolunt. Iiem de hydrope, de podagra, & ayſen- 
ſeria phyſiologia corporis. His Book de ſagarum natura 


Francfort in 1377. He was one of thoſe who maintained that witches ought to be pu- 


1685, Art. 2. 
pag. 890. 


& poteflate deque his recte cognoſcendis & puniendis: ub; 

de purgatione earum per aquam frigidam contra Jobannem 

Eavichium & Henricum Neuzvaldum, was printed at Mar- 

pourg in 1588 in 8 vo. His Anti- Piſcator Logicus ad 

Logicas exercitationes Fobannis Piſcatoris reſpondens was 

printed at Baſil the ſame year in 8vo. I do not think, | 

that he was an Anti-Ramiſt, as Mr. Billet (1) was of (1) In the 2d 
opinion, on account of that book. He ſtyles Ramus tome of the Anti, 
in an Epiſtle Dedicatory (2) Philaſopbiæ fincerioris an- = 5 
tiftes, 1. e. the head of a truer Philoſophy. We muſt (2) That before 
not forget, that he procured a new edition of the 7he- his Rerum PL yſi- 
ſaurus pauperum Petri Hiſpani, and Theſaurus Janitatis OO FRI ONE 


of Liebault, at Francfort 1578 in vo. Explicatio«' 


SCULTETUS (ABRAHAM), Profeſſor of Divinity at Heidelberg, and author of 
ſeveral books [A], was born at Grunberg in Sileſia Auguſt the 24th 1556 (4), and after 


having ſtudied there till the year 1582, he 


(a) And not in 1566, as Paul Freher aſſerts, Theatr. pag. 424. who in the following page ſays, that he died October the 24th | 


1624, aged fifiy nine years. This is a wrong calculation. 


[A] Author of ſeveral books.) The reader has ſeen 
in the text of this article, that he taught ſcholars 
in his chamber while he continued a ſcholar him- 
ſelf. Having read to them lectures on morality and 
the ſphere at Heidelberg, this produced a book, which 
was ſoon after publiſhed, and explained in ſome il- 
laitrious ſchools. In eadem Schala med privata Audi- 
toribus petentibus dottrinam Morum & Siderum explica- 
bam; unde mihi Ethicorum libri duo, Sphericorum libri 
tres confacti, qui non ita mult poſt publicati, & in ali- 

{1) Scultetus, in quot Illuſtribus Scholis fuerunt enarrati (1). Samuel 
Narrat. eg Huberus having been invited to Wittemberg in 1593, 
4% de curriculo made a ſpeech de difſidiis in Religione. i. e.. Of dil. 
„ ſonſions in Religion.” Our Scultetus publiſhed a 
confutation of it without his name. Scholia & Notas in 
illam, ſed fine nomine edidi, in quibus homini craſſos errores 
— In Logic, craſſiores in Grammatica, crafſi{/imos in Theo- 
(a) Idem, ibid. Jogia cormmonſtro (2). He was ingaged at the ſame 
time in compoſing, 1, an Analyſis of the writings of 

the fathers, which was printed ſome years after at 

(3) This-book Amberg.under the title of Medulla Patrum (3); 2, an 
contains four: Iſagoge Hiſlorica in V. J. libros, to which are added an 
ent Lodge Analyſis of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Po- 
ter the other, lybius, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, &. He loſt in 
the battle of Prague that work and ſeveral others, and 

(4) Seultet, abi particularly the hiſtory of the Reformation (4). Ha- 
ving taken a journey into Sileſia in 1594, in his re- 


was ſent to Breſlaw in order to continue 


his 


turn to Heidelberg, he paſſed through Gorlitz, and 

made there a funeral oration upon Laurence Ludoyi- | 
cus (5), which was printed, and inſerted afterwards by (5) Idem, ibid, 
Melchior Adamus in the lives of the German Philoſo- P*s: 28. 
phers. This Laurence had been one of Melanchthon's 

ſcholars, and Principal of the College of Gorlitz (6). (6) Item, ibid. 
Martin Mylius his ſucceſſor defired Scultetus to pay bes 16. 

this duty to his old Maſter (7). Scultetus pablithed 7) Idem, ibid. 
in 1611 an explication of the Goſpels for Sunday, pag. 28. 
which was tranſlated out of German into divers lan- 

guages (8), and placed at Rome in the Index Libro. (8) Idem, ibid. 
rum prohibitorum (9). He publiſhed two ſermons, which bag. 52. 


he had preached before the ſynod of Port, two others, ) 1m, ibid. 


which he had preached at Heidelberg in the ſecular year pag. 67. It was 

of the Reformation, and that which he had preached at in the decree of 

Prague againſt idols. Obſerve, that he did not loſe all VI. 10, 1013 

his Annals of the Reformation ; for he had publiſhed _ 0 

the two firſt Decades before he went into Bohemia 

with the Elector his maſler. I find, that he wrote 

Idea Concionum in Eſaiam, Epiſtolas D. Pauli ad Ro- 

manos & Hebræos, & Pſalmos Dawidis, & Obſerwa- 

tiones Grammatice, Logice, Hiſtorice, & Theologice in 

Hiftoriam Teju Chriſti nati, educati, baptizati, & 

tentati, in Hiftoriam concionum & miraculorum TJ c/u 

Cbriſti, & de precatione Traftatio Logica & Theologica, 

& Feoannes Baptiſta logice deſcriptus. See Paul Freher's (ro) Ficher, 

Theatrum (10) ; He had an hand in the Greek and Thar, pag, 425. 
4 Latin 
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his progreſs in the Sciences. He was recalled ſoon after, becauſe his father, who had 
(b) July 26, juſt Joſt all his fortune in the fire of Grunberg (þ), was no longer able to maintain him 
at the College, and thought to bring him up to ſome trade. The young man was not at 


all pleaſed with ſuch a propoſal; and that he might not break off all correſpondence 
with the Muſes, he looked out for the place of a tutor. He met with a good offer of that 
0% Near Gran- kind from a Burgomaſter of Freiſtad (c), and this gave him an opportunity of hearing the 


berg 


ſermons of Abraham Bucholcer (d). He took a journey into Poland in 1584, and went 


(d) The author to Gorlitz in Luſatia the year following, and reſided there above two years, conſtantly 


of ſeveral works 


in Chrcnology. attending the public Lectures, and reading private Lectures to others (e). He acted 


both theſe parts in the Univerſity of Wittemberg in 1588 and 1589, and afterwards in 
( Publice didici, that of Heidelberg till he was admitted into the Miniſtry in 1594. He exerciſed his 


privatim doc ui. 


Atraham Schul- Miniſterial function in a village of the Palatinate (F) for ſome months; after which he 
tetus, «bi infr® was ſent for by the Elector Palatine to be one of his Preachers. I ſhall ſpeak of a con- 


citation (b), 


0 09PR ference which he had with Samuel Huberus [BJ. He was appointed Paſtor of the Church 


of St. Francis at Heidelberg in 1598, and two years after was made a member of the 
{f) Called Schi. Eccleſiaſtical Senate. He was employed ſeveral times in viſiting the churches and ſchools 


ſheim near Hei- 


e of the Palatinate, and among theſe avocations wrote ſome works, which required great 
| labour. He attended the Prince of Anhalt to the war at Juliers in 1610, and applied 
himſelf with great prudence and vigilance to the reſettlement of the affairs of the Church 
in thoſe parts. He attended Frederic V Prince Palatine Into England in 1612, and con- 
tracted an acquaintance with the moſt learned men of that Kingdom. He took a jour- 

ney to Brandenburg in 1614, the Elector John Sigiſmond, who was about renouncing 


fo) Profectus ſum 


Lutheraniſm, being deſirous of concerting meaſures with him with reſpect to that change. 


(e) Profes' fm He diſcharged very well the commiſſions given him in that conjuncture (g). Upon his 
erlinum, i61que : | 
rem Chriſti, pro return to Heidelberg he accepted for very good reaſons the place of ee 


wirili ad menſem 


our 028m He obtained a diſcharge from it, when he was appointed Profeſſor of Divinity in 1618. 
4 Idem, ibid. He was deputed ſoon after to the Synod of Dort. He endeavoured at firſt to procure a 


reconciliation of the contending, parties; but 


finding nothing of that kind was to be ex- 


pected, he maintained vigorouſly the doctrines of the Contra-Remonſtrants, He preached 

at Francfort the year following during the Electoral Diet held there; for his maſter ap- 

pointed him preacher to the Deputies whom he lent thither, He attended that Prince in (5) Extracted 
his journey into Bohemia; and retiring into Sileſia alter the fatal battle of Prague, reſolved am, Sook of. 


Abraham Sculte- 


to return to Heidelberg in order to diſcharge the functions of his Profeſſorſhip there. He tus, intitled, De 
was no ſooner arrived there, but all the academical exerciſes were put a ſtop to, the deere d 


Narratio apokge- 


enemy was at the gates, and moſt of the Profeſſors retired, He went to Bretten, and af- tia, printed at 
terwards to Schorndorf in the country of Wirtemberg, whence he removed to Embden 40% 2625 in 


in Auguſt 1662. The King of Bohemia his maſter had conſented that the city of Emb- 


den ſhould offer Scultetus a Miniſter's place. 


feſſor of Heidelberg did not enjoy it very long; for he died October the 24th 1625 (i). 


to. 


This offer was accepted (); but the Pro- (% Paul Frebe- 


rus, in Theatro, 
pag. 425; but 


He was thrice married, and left but one daughter CJ. Never any man was more cruelly Weateins to 


Witte's Diarium 


abuſed than he was by the calumnies of his enemies [D]. I have obſerved in another it wa in 1624. 


(17) Printed by Latin edition (11) of St. Athanafius's works, and of 


Commelin,1991. the Councils of Nice and Epheſus ; he added to it an 
hiſtory of the ſeven Oecumenical Councils, and his 

(12) Scultet. «bi tranſlation of twenty Greek ſermons (12). I ſay no- 
J«pra, fag. 35. thing of his books in German againſt a Jeſuit of Mentz, 
and againlt, the Apollaly of Monſieur de Neers, and 


| (13) lem, ibid. againſt the Confeſſion of Cologne, &c (13). See once 


Page 2+» more Paul Freher's Theatrum. 


[B] 1 fhall jpeak of a conference, which he had with 


Samut] Huberus.) In 1606 he was ſent to Neuſtad to 


(14) Named L. confer with a Mathematician (14), who had been 
Valentinus Otto» appointed to complete and publiſh a book of Rheti- 
cus (15), and who delayed the publication of it from 


(15) It waz, I time to time, He went to ſpeak to him in the name 
believe, Cann 
triangulirum. See 


Voſlius, de Sciere, be done for the finiſhing the edition of this book. 
Mathem. pag, 66, He found Samuel Huberus at Spire at the Inn, where 


he lodged. - This man was preparing a book againſt 


the next Francſort-Fair ; and as foon as he knew who 
Scultetus was, he propoſed to him a diſpute relating to 
the controverſies of Religion. It was accepted, and 
continued from nine in the morning to three in the 
aſternoon in the preſence of the Lutheran Minitters. 
(16) Scult*tue, It turned upon the doctrine of predeſtination (16). 
«bi ſupra pag» Scultetus at laſt diſengaged himſelf by an argument, 
32, 33. which was in ſome meaſuie a piece of perſonal raillery. 
Tandem abſolwi me argumente in ſpeciem quidem ſed re- 
| ipla minime jccoſo, quo docui Huberum non eſſe Eccleſiæ 
(17) dem, ibid. were filium (17). I prove to you, ſays he to Hu- 
Page 33. berus, that you do not belong to the true Church; it is 
undoubtedly among thoſe of the Reformed Religion, 
or the Lutherans, or the Roman Catholics. Now you 
quitted the Communion of the Retormed, you have 
bcen expelled from that of the Lutherans, and you at- 


of the great Council about what was requiſite to 


place, 


tack that of the Roman Catholics in your books, there- 

fore &c. The whole affair was managed with great tem- 

per; for the two principal qualities of a good diſputant 

were joined together in Huberus ; he heard patiently 

his antagoniſts, though they were ever ſo prolix, and 

bore mildly their hard words. Aa & peracta ſunt | 
omnia tranguille : Negue enim diſſimulandum eft : gue (18) Idem, ibid. 
virtutes iu diputatore prime ſunt, eas ambas me in Hu- Pa. 3333 
bero deprehendiſſe, patientiam adver ſarium proliæò ſua (19) See the re- 
explicantem audiendi, & lenitatem etiam aſperè dicta mark [E] of the 
perferendi (18). He maintained the election of all article HUNNI- 
mankind, and embarraſſed Hunnius, who rejected the 8 

election of ſome particulars (19). Primum laudo (20) Scultet. abi 
Huberi ratiocinationem qua AMgidium Hunnium Witem- Jcbro, pag. 33. 
berge conſtrinæerat, qui nec Huberi generalem, nec Re- (21) Idem, ibid, 
for malorum ſpecialem electionem agnoſcere voluit (20). pag. 29. 

[C] He was thrice married, and left but one daugh- (22) Idem, ibid 
ter.] His firſt wife was named Catherine Bergia : he pag, 44. 12 
married her at Heidelberg in November 1594 (21)7. 
He loſt her March the 25th 1605, and ſpent ſixteen (23) In vidui- 
months as a ſorrowful widower (22), and fo liable to tte ſedecim men- 
indiſpoſitions, that he thought his health required ſome , *'*', 9 


: : l, 
body to take care of it (23). He married therefore _— pinyin 


Catherine Lorichia widow of Doctor Rhodingus, and bs atrentarerur, 


ſhe dying October the 2oth 1607, he married another valetudinis cura- 
widow July the 18th 1608 (24), by whom he had a Oe quefivi. 
daughter December the 1ſt 1609 (25), who together em, ibid. 
with her mother, attended him in his exile at Embden (24) Idem, ibid. 
in 1624 (26). | pag · 45+ 

[D] Newer any man was more cruelly abuſed than he (25) Idem, ibid. 
Tas by the calumnies of his enemies. ] He ſpeaks thus pag. 47. 
in the Epiſtle Dedicatory to his Narratio Apologetica : 
Dentatis ſcriptis, infamibus Theſibus, contumelioſis ana- (*6) Idem, ibid. 
grammatiſmis, picturis, cantilenis, in nomen, in famam, Pg 23, 45. 

I in 


bid. 


n ibid, 


N, ibid. 


LL 


(4) In the article 
PITISCUS, re- 
mark [B]. 


S C 


place (H), that he diſapproved of Proteſtants writing books againſt each other. What 
he obſerves in his anſwer to a perſon, who had accuſed him of exciting a ſacramentary 


in dictrinam meam involarunt, perindeque omnis gene- 
ris convitiis in me debacchati ſunt, ac fi ego unus efſem 
gui omnem Jſraelem turbarem, & ſolem, quod dicitur, 
ex univerſo mundo ſuſtulerim. 1. e. They fell" upon 
% my name, reputation and doctrine, by malignant 
« writings, ſcandalous theſes, reproachful anagrams, 
«« pictures and ſongs, and vented their rage againſt me 
« by all kinds of reproaches, as if I were the only 
«« perſon, who troubled all Iſrael, and had taken, ac- 
« cording to the Proverb, the ſun out of the world.” 
I cannot tell whether theſe ſlanders were well grounded; 


but I believe that the free acceſs which he had to 


Princes, made him odious to many perſons; and that 
the uneaſineſs of ſome and the joy of others, after 
the misfortune of the Elector Palatine in Bohemia, dil- 
covered the ill effects of envy. The Court Preacher 
was attacked, when he was thought to be diſgraced ; 


and the ice being once broken, every one fell upon 


Page 76, 77. 


him: the firſt ſatyrs opened the way to thoſe which 
followed ; it was a ſnow-ball, which was perpetually 
increaſing. He was accuſed (27) of having adviſed 
the Elector Palatine to accept of the Crown of Bo- 
hemia ; he was made anſwerable for the misfortunes 


which followed that undertaking; it was affirmed, 


that inſtead of diſcharging at Heidelberg the duty of 
a Profeſſor, he had ated in Bohemia the part of a 
man of intrigue, and an iconoclaſt ; and that by ap- 


proving the union of the Kingdoms of Hungary and 


Bohemia, he had ſhewn himſelf an atheiſt. He was cen- 


ſured for having been a perſecutor of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, Lutherans, and Unitarians; and it was pub- 
licly reported, that after the battle of Prague he had 


loſt all favour with his maſter, and all his employ- 


ments. This was ſpread by converſation and writ- 


ing in the Courts of Princes, in Univerſities, and ci- 
ties. He ſuffered four years to paſs without attempting 


(28) Idem, ibid. 
Page 77. 


to juſtify himſelf ; but at laſt he took up his pen in 
defence of himſelf after the example of St. Baſil. Hæc 
dicta, ſcripta, decantata per Regum, per Principum au- 
las, per Academias, per urbes & appida; que niſi re- 
primerem, fame mee prodigus jure merits haverer. Quod 
i quis quarrat: cur in quartum annum reſponſum ad 
tam atraces calumnias diftulerim? is hac d me audiat: 
imitatum me fuifſe Bafiliam illum Magnum, qui cum un- 
digue appeteretur, ade) perturbatus fuit, ut non veritus 
fit ſeribere Epiftold ſeptuagefſima noma, parum aliquando 
abfuiſſe, quin de omnium hominum fide & {inceritate 
dubitaret: indixit autem fibi ipſi ſilentium in tertium 
uſque annum, ne quid præcipitanter effunderet : poſtea 
varias apologias texuit (28). i. e. Theſe things 
« were ſaid, written, and ſung in the Courts of Kings 


and Princes, Univerſities, cities and towns; which 


if I did not put a ſtop to, I might juſtly be thought 
« careleſs of my reputation, If any perſon ſhould 
« aſk, why J deferred my anſwer to ſuch ſhocking 


* flanders for four years, I ſhall inform him, that 
1 I did this in imitation of St. Baſil, who being at- 


(29) bid. 


(30) Pro concione 

Majeſtati ipſias 

gratulatus, illam- 
we verbis Domini 


e Foſua, petitis 


dd id, quod ſuſce- 


Perat, fortiter a- 


gendum, coborta- 
tur ſum. Idem, 
ibid. pag. 78. 


(zr) In libello 
guodam Germani- 
co, quem de idolis 
ſcripſit, u- 
Ty ανν un 
damnat, qui Ec- 
cle ſiæ & Acade- 
mis Palatine ob- 
ligatus, in Bug- 
miam cum Rege 
meo profectus jim, 
Ide m, ibid. 


«© tacked on all ſides, was ſo uneaſy at it, that he did 
not ſcruple to write in his 79th epiſtle, that he avas 
* almoſt induced to doubt of the faith and fincerity of 
© all mankind: but he enjoined himſelf filence for 
„three years, that he might not vent any thing 
„ raſhly; and afterwards wrote ſeveral apologies.” 
Obſerve by the by, that thoſe words of St. Bail are 
wonderful. Mankind ſuffer themſelves to be ſo preju- 
diced by ill reports, or adapt their conduct fo blindly 
to the intereſts of calumny, that one has ſometimes 
reaſon to think, that-equity and integrity are baniſhed 
out of the world. Scultetus anſwers (29), 1. That 
he had no ſhare in the conſultation, whether the Elector 
Palatine ſhould accept of the Crown of Bohemia ; he 


only acknowledges, that he preached a ſermon, where- 


in he congratulated him upon accepting that offer of 
the Bohemians, and encouraged him by the words of 
God to behave himſelf courageouſly in that enter- 
priſe (30). 2. That Frederic Balduinus, Profeſſor of 
Divinity at Wittemberg, who blamed him for having 
quitted his Church and Profeflorſhip (31), had a Col- 
legue, who went and preached in the country of Bran- 
denbourg, notwithſtanding the edicts of the Prince. 


Vol. IX, 


war 


This 1s approving a thing at home, which one con- 

demns abroad, though the domeſtic action be much 

more inexcuſable than that of the foreigner ; for, adds 

our Scultetus, I followed the orders of my Elector with 

the conſent of the Univerſity. Magnum cri men profeclo 

ac indubie, Balduino judice, majus longe eo, cui D. 

Meiſnerus Balduini collega obnoxius 3 cui e Saxonid in 

Marchiam ire, contra Serenif}. Electoris Brandeburgici 

ediftum, in Gynaceum Eleftorale irrepere, ibidem concio- 

nari nulla religio fuit. Hæc, que nullo colore defenai 

poſſuns, probat domi Balduinus : foris autem in me culpat : 

quod Principem meum, cujus in ſervitio concionatoria adhuc 

vivebam, volentem, jubentem, conſentiente Academid, in 

Boemiam ſequutus ſum (32). 3. That (33) the new (32) Idem, pag, 
King of Bohemia had promiſed all his ſubjects the free 78 

exerciſe of their religion, and had kept his promile ; (33) Idem, ibid, 
that he had only taken for his uſe the Church of the 

Citadel at Prague, and removed all the images out of 

it, Scultetus confeſſes, that he adviſed him to this, 

and did not reſt till he had obtained it. He maintains, 

that his conduct in that point was very much becom- 

ing a Chriſtian. He obſerves, that as ſoon as the ſer- 

mon, which he preached upon that occaſion, was pub- 

liſhed, the Lutherans and Papilts raiſed a ſhocking 

clamour in all parts, which was ſtopped by a learned 

aniwer of Theophilus Moſanus. 4. That when he | 
{aid (34) in his ſermon preached upon the renewing the (34) Idem, ibis. 
alliance between Bohemia and Hungary April the 15th Fag. 81. 

1620, that this confederacy was acceptable to God, 

ſince all thoſe, who entered into it, profeſſed the ſame 

faith ; he meant only the Reformed and Lutherans, and 

not likewiſe the Papiſts, Anabaptiſts and Arians, He 
complains (35), that Lucas Ofiander (36) having read (35) Idem, ibid. 
that ſermon, confidencly maintained in a public theſis, Pg 83. 

that Scultetus was an atheiſt (37), making no difference (36) Profeſſor of 
between Lutheraniſm, Calviniſm, and Popery. 5. Divinity at Tu- 
He affirms, that he never excited the King his 9 
maſter to perſecute the Papiſts and Lutherans, and 9 8 
that it is falſe that they were perſecuted. Circumferun- 225 

tur Tarii libelli de Reformatione Buemica, partim (37) Ruibus fun- 
Latind, partim Germanic lingud ſcripti: quibus ſi f- damenfis jattis 
des habenda; in Beemia, me inſtigatore, Pontificii du- —— — 
riter afflieti ; Lutherani magno numero ejecti: ipſi proce- Arn e pro- 
res Reg ni de livertate religionis ſue ſunt periclitati (38). clamat. Idem, 
He refers (39) to a piece in High Dutch; wherein it ibid. | 
was proved, that this perſecution was a mere chimera, (38) Ide 
and takes advantage (40) of the contradiction between pag. 86. 
the writers, who had treated of that revolution in Bo- 
hemia. He mentions a letter (41), which had been (39) Idem, ibid. 
diſperſed under the feigned name of a man of Ant- (40) Idem, ibid. 
werp, in which he was deſired to recommend to his pag. 87. 
maſter the doctrine of Ubiquity. He does not de- 

ny (42), that when he was conſulted about the Refor- (47) Idem, ibid. 
mation of the Churches, which were immediately ſub- P& 59: 


m 9 ibid. 


ject to the King, he anſwered, that the religion of his (42) Idem, ibid. 


Majeſty might be eſtabliſhed there, ſince the people de- 

fired it, and the Prieſts were not capable of explain- 

ing the ſcripture. 6. He ſhews, that after the battle 

of Prague he did not loſe the favour of his maſter, 

as his enemies had affirmed. To give colour to this 

fallity, they ſought out ſeveral reaſons of this diſgrace, 

and went ſo far even as to accuſe him of an enormous 

crime. Unde haud difficulter colligere eft, cujus ſpiritus 

filii fuerint: qui, me Uratiſlavia vis aigreſſo, diſſemi- 

nare hoc in orbem Germaniæ non dubstarunt : me um- 

ni gratia Regis excidiſſe; officio motum . Et ut 

res colorem haberet, pro ſua quiſquam libidine cauſas 

finxit: alius. conſilia mea de ſuſcipiendo regno Boemico : 

alius, demolitionem ſtatuarum & idolorum Pragenfium ; 

alius (quid Deus æternum averruncaſſet ) atrox aliguad | 

crimen (43). (443) Idem ibid. 

He was purſued by libels even into hn He Pag+ 93 · 

was informed by a good hand (44), in the year 1624, ES 

that the be A 9 14 certain Prince had aſſerted n (44) Idem, ibide 

Lower Saxony, and even at the Court of the King of!“ 99e 

Sweden, that Scultetus died towards the end of the 

year 1623, three days after having publiſhed a book 

full of abſurd and heteredox opinions, which had ob- 

liged the Magiſtrates to ſuppreſs it, Somebody wrote 

into the country of Brandenbourg, that he had * 
; that 
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SCU 
war in the Palatinate E], deſerves to be conſidered. I ſhall make no difficulty of be 
lieving, that he would have better juſtified himſelf from the charge ob having urged the 


Elector his maſter to accept the crown of Bohemia, if that enterpriſe had ſucceeded, He 
would not in that caſe have been under any neceſſity of denying the fact [7] ; he would 


| that long before. And yet this pretended book ne- 


ver exiſted. The year following there was pub- 
liſhed a piece in Low Dutch, containing a deſcription 
of the ravages in the Eaſt-Friſeland, committed by the 


troops of Mansfeld. The author having exerted his 


ſlandetous humour againſt the States General, and ſome 


illuſtrious perſons, attacked Scultetus in particular, and 


accuſed him of kaving thanked God in the pulpit for 
the irruption of thoſe troops. And yet it was publicly 
known, that he had returned thanks only for the re- 


treat of thoſe furious ſoldiers. This is atteſted by a 


book, wherein that libel was confuted. 
I make no excuſe for the length of this remark ;_ 
for I am perſuaded, that all perſons of good ſenſe will 


agree, that there are no collections more neceſſary than 


thoſe, which may attack two ſuch terrible peſts as the 
impudence of the writers of libels, and the credulity of 


| thoſe who read them. It is of vaſt importance to the 


public intereſt to ſhew by ſeveral ſenſible inſtances, 


that there are no falſities, which paſſionate perſons are 


(48 Des- Preaux, 
Sat. 2. Page m. 
24. 


not capable of publiſhing to the prejudice of their 


neighbour's reputation, and which the people are not 
capable of believing. It is in vain to refute ſuch li- 
bellers from the abſurdity of their ſtories, and their 
contradictions; they do not abate of their aſſurance, 
and this does not deter new calumniators. It is to no 
urpoſe to attempt to make thoſe aſhamed, who have 
been raſh and dupes enough to ſwallow down a thou- 
ſand malicious and groſs fables. They are ready the 
next day to credit others. It is to this kind of writ- 
ings that we may jultly apply the following lines; 


Mais ils trouvent pourtant, quoi qu'on en puiſſe dire, 


Un marchand pour les vendre, & des ſots pour les lire(4 5); 


« Yet for all what the critic would have "FEY 
« She finds both ſots to print, and fools to read,” 


and what is worſe to believe them. I ought not there- 
fore to diſcontinue the collecting of ſtories, which reſem- 


ble the fact that I have juſt mentioned. 


(46) Scult. Nar- 
rat. Apologet. 


Page 39» 


into the fault, which a Court Divine ſcarce ever avoids. 


Oberve that I do not undertake to affirm, that our Scul- 
tetus deſerved no cenſure. do not doubt but that he fell 


I believe that he meddled a little too much with political 
affairs, and introduced too often in his ſermons tempo- 
ral intereſts. He adviſed a little too precipitately the 
demoliſhing of images; he did not conſider, that his 
maſter was not ſufficinetly eſtabliſhed on the throne to 
attempt ſuch an innovation. But what can be done ? 
Men are blinded with the firſt favours of fortune ; 
they imagine, that ſince the queſtion is pray. the 
Kingdom of God, they ſhall paſs from one ſucceſs to 
another, as in the times of Joſhua, and that they have 
nothing to do but to make haſte, 

[E] 4 ferjon . . accuſed him of exciting a ſa- 
cramentary war in the Palatinate.] Here are ſtill more 
calumnies againſt Scultetus, which he rejected as hor- 
rible lies. A certain apoſtate, ſays he (46), has pub- 
liſhed, that I occaſioned a facramentary tragedy in the 
Palatinate in the year 1603. No body ever heard of 
ſuch a tragedy, but only of a little diſpute concerning 
the Euchariſtical phraſes between the Profeſſors of the 
Univerſity and the Paſtors of the Church. It is well 
known, continues he, that the doctrine of the ſacra- 
ments was purged from the Romiſh idolatry and the 
phraſes of the ſchoolmen by Zuinglius and John Qe- 
colampadius ; and that the loſs, which the Canton of 
Zurich, ſuſtained in the battle, wherein Zuinglius was 
killed, broke the league, which had been concluded a 
little before between the Swiſs Cantons, the city of 
Straſbourg, and the Landgrave of Heſſe, Upon this 
Martin Bucer, who was a little timorous, apprehended 
that che whole party would: be deſtroyed, if he did not 
ſtrengthen by a new alliance the cities of Upper Ger- 
many, and eſpecially — where he taught. 


Hle turned his eyes to the powerful Duke of Saxony; 
and in order to gain him the more eaſily, endeavcured 


to perſuade all the world, that the opinions of Luther 
and Calvin concerning the Lord's ſupper were at the 


have 


bottom the ſame, there being nothing but a mere diſpute 
about words, which hindered them from agreeing. He 
added, that it was much better to exprefs one's {eli 
like Luther than like Zuinglius, fince the latter had 
ſpoken of the Euchariſt in too low terms, and the 
other in too high. He inſpired the ſame thoughts 
into John Calvin, who had eſcaped from France into 
Straſbourg (47). This intrigue of Bucer introduced the 
Lutheran expreſſions in the cities of Upper Germany, 
eſpecially aſter the fatal Concordate of Wittemberg. 
The Divines, who taught in Saxony under the Elector 
Chriſtian, accuſtomed themſelves to this language of 
Conſubſtantiation, phrafibus illis ſinuſiaſticis aſſueutrant, 
ſo that having been expelled aſter the death of that 
Prince, and retired into the Palatinate, they thought, 
that the Miniſters, who made uſe of Zuinglian ex- 
preſſions in that country, were heterodox. This occafion- 


(475) Hence it 
probably was, 
that Calvin in 
his Catechiſm 
and elſewhere u- 
ſes phraſes, Which 
ſeem to admit 
the ſubſtantial 
preſence of on; 
Lord's body. 


ed ſome diſſenſion; but it was compoſed fo happily and 


ſoon, that there was a greater agreement afterwards be- 
tween the Divines of the Univeriity and others. The 
apoſtate had publiſhed, that the Elector Palatine had 
cauſed a book to be burnt, which had appeared upon 
that difference. Scultetus affirms that this is a lie (48). 
The preſumption is in his favour ; for though it be a 
great inſtance of aſſurance to ſay, when it is falſe, 
that a Prince condemned ſuch or ſuch a book to the 
fire, it is much greater impudence to deny this, when 


Thoſe who are converſant in Eccleſiaſtical Anecdotes, 
might inform us, that a temporal intereſt almoſt al- 
ways ſets on foot journies and conferences about reli- 


gion, We have here an inſtance of this in the con- 


duct of Bucer. We have ſeen in another place (49), 
one of the ſame kind extracted from the ſame Sculte- 
tus. Obſerve, that it is pretended, that Bucer repented 
of having procured the Formulary of Concord (50). 
Bucerus dixit ſe pœnas dare qued cauſam publicam Homo 
privatus voluiſſet componere, & tam multa prava deg- 
mata conciliare (51). Peter Martyr, who had heard 
him expreſs himſelf ſo in England, related it to Bul- 
linger, who told it to Daniel 'Toffanus, from whom 
Pezelius had it in the preſence of our Scultetus, who 


has inſerted it in the account of his life. 


[F] He would not in that caſe have been under any ne- 
ceſſity of denying the fact.] Certain critics, who are ſe- 
vere and ſometimes too peeviſh, take delight in declaim- 
ing againſt Preachers, who excite Princes to war with- 


(48) Eſſe autem 
del 2 me, wel ab 
aliis Miniflris 
Palatinis, wel ab 
omnibus conjunc- 
tim ſcriptum alt- 
guod ſuper kc ye. 
publicatum, quod 


Sereniſſimi Elec- 


forts juſſu Vulca- 
no fuerit conſecra- 
tum ; tam ego 
conſtanter negc, 
quam id deſpera- 
tus Apoſtata pe- 
tulanter affirmat, 


Scultet. in Nar- 


rat. Apologet. 
Page 40, 41. 
(49) In the re- 
mark [M] of 
the article of 
BEZA. 


(50) Viz. that of 
Wittemberg in 
1536, 


(51) Scultet, i 
Narrat, pag. 25» 


out conſidering that they are Miniſters of the Prince of 


Peace. They eaſily comfort themſelves under this cen- 
ſure, when the war, which they have adviſed, has had 


very good ſucceſs ; but amidſt the miifortunes, which 


attended the enterpriſe of the Elector Palatine Frede- 
ric V, the imputation of having engaged him in it 
could not but be diſagreeable to the Ecclefialtics. A 
Preacher, who had animated him to that war by the 
beſt choſen texts of ſcripture, and eſpecially thoſe words 
of the Pſalmiſt, Accingere gladio tuo ſuper femur tuum 
potentiſſime &c (5 2), which are thus tranſlated; 


* About thee gird thy ſword, 
« O Prince of might eleQ. 
* With honour, glory, and renown 
„ Thou art moſt richly deckt. 
Go forth with godly ſpeed, 
With meekneſfs, truth, and right, 
And thy right hand ſhall thee inſtruct 
In works of dreadful might.“ 


Such a Preacher, I ſay, would have made a merit of 
it, if the new King being eſtabliſhed upon the throne 
of Bohemia had ſecured the peace of Germany, and 
liberty of conſcience againſt the ill deſigns of the Court 
of Vienna. The ſucceſs was unfortunate, and after 
this no bady was inclined to confeſs, that he adviſed 
the affair, ſo apprehenſive were they of the cuſtom of 
mankind in judging of things by the event; a cuſtom 
full of error; for upon a thouſand occaſions there is 
more prudence in thoſe who do not ſucceed, than in 
thoſe who do. How many ill concerted enterpriſes 
are there, which are attended with good ſuccels ; 5 
| we 


(52) Pialm x1v- 


ſa) Zee the te - 
mark [4] at the 
end. 


4) It is the 
ſame with Viola 
Anine. 


(2) Geſner. in 
Bibliotbeca. 


8 E 


have been loaded with bleſſings; his prudence would have been admited: things are ſcarce 


ever judged of but by the event. 


well concerted ones which fail? It happens likewiſe 


pretty often, that a great affair conducted upon the 
meaſures of the moſt refined policy, ſucceeds by means 
which were unforeſeen, and which were never re- 
garded. However that be, the ſituation of things was ſuch 
in Germany, when an attempt was made to procure the 
Crown of. Bohemia for the Elector Palatine, that pru- 
dence required that a conſiderable hazard ſhould be 


run. By avoiding all hazard there was reaſon to be 
apprehenſive of a ſervitude, which under the Ro- 
miſh domination includes all kinds of misfortunes ; 
but if the Revolution in Bohemia could be ſupported, 
the Proteſtants would be in a condition to give law. It 
was chiefly therefore with regard to his profeſſion, that 


Scultetus ought to have been aſhamed of the advice 
which he had given. _ | 


SEBONDE (a) (RAYMOND) Profeſſor of Phyſic, Philoſophy, and Divinity [A] 
at Toulouſe in the fifteenth Century, was born at Barcelona. He made himſelf greatly 
eſteemed by his genius and learning, and wrote ſome books, the moſt conſiderable of 
which is that intitled, Theologia naturalis, five Liber Creaturarum. That book certainly 
muſt not ſavour of the notions of an ordinary writer, who creeps upon the ſurface of preju- 


dices, ſince Montaigne ſhewed a very particular eſteem of it [B]. 


He tranſlated it into the 


French tongue [C], and made an apology for it [D], which is the largeſt chapter of 
his Eſſays. Few perſons have well known when Sebonde lived, or who he was. 


[4] Profefor of Phyſic, &c.) I have followed 
Mr. Mauſſac, who gives him all theſe titles, in 
his Prolegomena to Raymund Martini. Sciendum eff, 
ſays he, Raymundam Sebonde nec Dominicanum, nec 
in Hebraicis aliiſpue linguis Orientalibus valde verſatum 
fuiſſe, guamvis eum ex Fudeo Chriſtianum nobis repræ- 
fentet Michael a Monte toto capite Apologiz. . . . Sed 


tantum Hiſpanum & Barcionenſem atque in Academia 


Toloſana Medicine Profeſſorem, Philoſophiz, ſacreque 
ſcientiæ, eoque gradu illic infignttum, i. e. We muſt 
% know, that Raymund Sebonde was neither a Domi- 


„ nican, nor much converſant in the Hebrew and o- 


ther Eaſtern languages, though Michael Montaigne, 
through the whole chapter of his Apology, repre- 
ſents him as a convert to Chriſtianity from Judaiſm. 

. - But that he was only a Spaniard born at Bar- 
« celona, Profeſſor of Phyſic, Philoſophy, and Divi- 
nity in the Univerſity of Toulouſe, and had thoſe ti- 
tles conferred on him there.” The epitome of 
Geſner's Bibliotheca, quotes the title of a book (1) in- 
titled a Dialogue inter Raimundum Sebundium Artium, 
Medicine, ac Theologie Profeſſorem, & Dominicum Semi- 
niverbium. I have juſt run through this Apology for 
Sebonde purpoſely to ſee, whether he is there repre- 
ſented as a Jew converted to Chriſtianity ; but I was 
not ſo lucky as to find any hint of this; but as I did 
not read it line after line, I do not venture to deny ab- 
{olutely what Mr, Mauſſac aſſerts. I ſhall only ob- 


' ſerve, that Montaigne fays ſcarce any thing of Sebonde 


in all that long Apology, except at the beginning. 
Remark that Geſner calls him Sebeyde, and obſerves in 
the margin, that he was otherwiſe called Sabunde (2). 
The title prefixed to the Prologue of the Book of the 
Creatures in the Straſbourg edition in 1496, juſtifies 
this laſt name. Compoſitus a wenerabili viro magiſtro 


 Raymunda de Sabunde in artibus & medicina dottore, 


xlv. 


(3) Montaigne, 
£/Jais, lib. 2. 
cap. 12. pag. m. 
184. | 


(4) It ſhould be 
Bunel, 


45) Montaigne, 
ub! ſupra, FA; · 
185. 


& in ſacra pagina egregio Profeſſure. 


[B] Montaigne ſhewed a very particular efteem of it.] 


See the following remark, and the remark [D]. 

[C] He tranſlated it into the French tongue.) J am go- 
ing to give the hiſtory of this tranſlation 3 which may 
ſerve to make Sebonde known. 
tranſlator of him, ** (3) Peter Brunel (4), a man of 
great reputation for learning in his time, having 
itaid ſome days at Montaigne in the company of my 
father, with-ſome other men of the ſame character, 
preſented him at his departure with a book intitled, 
Theolagia naturalis,five liber creaturarum Magiftri Ray- 
mondi de Sebonde. And becauſe the Italian and Spa- 
niſh languages were familiar to my father, and that 
book is full of Spaniſh jargon with Latin termina- 


he ſhould be able to make uſe of it, and recom- 
mended it to him as a book very uſeful, and proper 
to the time, when he gave it him ; which was 
when the innovations of Luther began to gain cre- 
| (5) Now ſome days betore his death my 
father having happened to fall upon this book un- 
der an heap of waſte papers, ordered me to tranſlate 
it into French. It is eaſy to tranſlate authors like 
this, in which nothing but the matter is to be re- 


Let us hear the 


tions, he was in hopes, that with a little aſſiſtance 


Montaigne 


* preſented; but thoſe, who have ſtudied much the 
«« graces and elegance of ſtyle, are dangerous to be 
e undertaken, eſpecially into a language of leſs force. 
« [t was a very ſtrange and new employment to me; 
but happening then to be at leiſure, and not being 
able to refuſe any commands of the beſt of fathers 
who ever lived, I did it as well as I could; and he 
„ was highly pleaſed with it, and ordered me to print 
« it, Which was done ſoon after his death.” La Croix 
du Maine places this edition 1569. Theſe Dialogues con- 
cerning the nature of man (thus he intitles the work of 
Raymund Sebonde tranſlated by Montaigne) were print- 
ed at Paris by Gabriel Buon in 1 569,and by Giles Gour- 


a aa 
a a * 


bin in the ſame year (6). Du Verdier (7) does not men- (6) La Croix du 
He writes Maine, Hibliotb. 


tion the ſame title, nor ſo old an edition. 
thus. 


La Livre des Creatures. Raymond Sebon is the 
author. 


It contains 330 chapters, printed at Paris in 


80 by Giles Gourbin 1581. J have ſeen, continues (7 


d Michael de 
language. Theſe laſt words ſhew, that he does not — my 


he, another tranſlation of the ſaid book into wery old 


mean the tranſlation, which John Martini publiſhed 


in 1551 (8). Another reaſon may convince us of (*) Ibid. pag. 
this, which is, that John Martini did not tranſlate the 7*** 


ſame book with Montaigne. The book which John 
Martini tranſlated contains ſeven Dialogues. Now Se- 
bonde's work tranſlated by Montaigne is not in the 
form of a Dialogue; it is divided into 330 chapters, as 
du Verdier remarks, and it 1s very certain, that there 
is but one man, who ſpeaks in Sebonde's book, which 
contains 330 chapters. Let us infer from thence that 
La Croix du Maine has miſrepreſented the title of 
Montaigne's tranſlation, and that Sebonde's Dialogues 
are only a cold diſh heated again ; for it appears from 
the title itſelf of the tranſlation, that they contained 
the ſame things with the Book of the Creatures. The 
title is as follows. La Theologie naturelle de Raymond 
Sebond compriſe en ſept dialogues intituleæ autrement, de 
la nature de Phomme (9). 
Doctor's writings. | | 

[D] He made an apology for it.) He tells us him- 
ſelf the reaſon of it (10). 


work well connected, and his deſign very pious. 
Becauſe many perſons amuſed themſelves with read- 
ing it, and eſpecially the Ladies, to whom we owe 
the moſt ſervice, I found occaſion frequently to aſ- 
fiſt them, and to juſtify the book from the two prin- 
« cipal objections urged againſt it. The author's de- 
« ſign is bold and courageous, for he undertakes by 
„ human and natural reaſons to eſtabliſh and prove 
jn oppoſition to the Atheiſts all the articles of the 
« Chriſtian Religion.” It was this gave occaſion to 
two objections, which Montaigne propoſes to refute. 


There were ſome who ſaid (11), © that Chriſtians are (51 Ibid. pag. 
« in the wrong to attempt to ſupport their Belief bj 


« human reaſons, ſince it is the reſult of faith, and 
« of a particular inſpiration of divine grace; others 


« ſaid (12), that the arguments of Sebonde were weak (12) Ibid- pag. 
« and incapable of proving what he intended, and 203. 


« they undertook. to refute them eaſily.” Montaigne 
thought himſelf obliged to anſwer (13) the 
3 | mildneſs, 


See below the titles of this (9) Idem, ibid. 


I found the notions of (10) Montaigne, 
this author to be very fine, the contexture of his i ſupra, p. 386, 


firſt with (13) Peg. 187. 
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Wards the end. 


(6) 1dem, ibis, of Uſher and Father Labbe (6). 
' Page 333» it is not to be doubted but that Sigebert is miſtaken in 


140 


of the 2d tome at Toulouſe about two hundred years ago. 


SED 


Montaigne is {urpriſed, that ſuch a writer could continue ſo long in ſo great obſcurity : 
tb) EJais, lib. 2. All that wwe know of him, ſays he (P), is that he was a Spaniard, and Profeſſor of Phyſic 
cap. 12. pags 186 Scaliger in a letter written in the year, 1606 (c) 


4 the Paris edit. obſerves, that Sebonde lived about two hundred and thirty years before at Toulouſe. 
7939 i ram. This is not very conſiſtent with the Abbot Trithemius (d), who places the death of this 
(e) It is the 241, Phyſician under the year 1432. The other errors of Scaliger concerning this man have 


(4 ) See the Pro- 


p been remarked in another place (e). He took him for a Monk of the Order of St. (+) In the re- 
egomena 0 


Maufſac upon Dominic, and aſcribed to him a work againſt the Jews intitled, Pugio Fidei, the author 


the Pogio Vidi, Of which was named Raymond Martini. 


article MAR. 


Our Sebonde was not very well known to that TiN! 


prodigy of memory and knowledge of books and manuſcripts, Gabriel Naude, who 
- mentioning what Scaliger has ſaid concerning Galatin and Sebonde takes no notice of 


any miſtake in it (F). We ſhall ſee in a 
our Sebonde [E]. 25 


mildneſs, and reſpect, becauſe there ſeemed to be ſome 
(14) Pag. 202. zeal in their objection; but ave ovght ſays he (14), 70 
treat the others à litile more roughly, for they are 
more dangerous and more malicious than the farmer. 


The method, which he took, was 7 gore from 
their hands the weak arms of their reaſon, by ſhewing 


them the vanity and ignorance of man, and the Di- 


vine Majeſty, 70 whom alone belongs know!ledge. Thoſe 


who know Montaigne can eaſily imagine the vaſt ſcope 

he gave himſelf. The judgment, which he paſſes 

upon his author's reaſons, is too inſtructive to be omit- 

(15) Pag. 186. ted here. To ſpeak the truth, ſays he (15), I find 
| « him ſo ſtrong and fo happy in eſtabliſping by natural 
reaſons the articles of Chriſtianity, that 1 do not think 
it poſſible to perform better upon that ſubject, and I 
08 believe no body has equalled him. . . I aſked 
formerly Hadrian 'Turnebus, who knew every thing, 
what his book might be ; he anſwered me, that he 
thought it was the quinteſſence drawn from St. Tho- 
| | mas Aquinas, for in truth that vaſt genius, which was 
(16) Idem, ibid. full of infinite learning and admirable ſubtilty, 
was alone capable of ſuch notions. . . . I know, 

(17) Prolegomen. © continues he (16), a man of authority, educated in 
Theolog, Nat. « learning, who owned to me, that he had been reſ- 
cued from the errors of infidelity by means of Se- 
(18) Jacob. Tho- ** bonde's arguments.” Every body has not judged io 
maſins, Præfat. favourably of this book as Montaigne. Father Theo- 
LAXXVII. Lipſ. philus Raynaud (17) ſpeaks of it with contempt, and a 
1681. Lutheran Profeſſor (18) has greatly ridiculed Comenius, 


cc 


numse 86. 


remark what relates to the other writings of 4% Nauen in 


Bibliog, Polit. 


who ſaid (10), that Sebonde has proved ſo demonſtra- (19) Comenius, 
tively every thing relating to the knowledge and glory g 4 e, 
of God, and the knowledge and ſalvation of man, that . 
nothing can be oppoſed to it. This Profeſſor aſſerts that in | 
many things, which are not obſcure, this Spaniard 
has reaſoned wretchedly, and gives for an inftance his ex- 
plication of the cauſes which produce diſcord among men. 
[E] The other writings of cur Sebonde.) His other 
works are Puzſitones diſputate. Viola anime fer mo- 
dum dialogi de hominis natura tractans ad cognoſcendum 
fe, Deum & hominem, & omne atbitum quo Deo obliga- 
tur & proximo, Coloniæ apud Henricum Quentel 1501 in 
4 (20). The dialogues de Naturd hominis, printed at (20) See the E- 


Lyons in 1568 are probably the ſame with Viola ani. pitome of Gefner's 


mes; and the latter differs from the Theologia naturalis MARIE) 
only in form. This appears from conſidering only 

the title, Theohogia naturalis, frve Liber Creaturarum, 
ſpecialiter de homine, & de natura ejus in quantum homo, 

& de his que ſunt ei neceſſaria ad cognoſcendum ſe ipſum 

& deum, & omne debitum ad quod homo tenetur & obli- 

gatur tam Deo quam proximo. The author was one 

of thoſe, who after having publiſhed a book with 

which they are pleaſed, or which does them honour, 

produce it from time to time in different dreſſes, in 


imitation of thoſe cooks, who ſerve up the ſame meat 


dreſſed up in different manners. I have not ſeen any 
body who does not conſider as the firſt edition of the 
Theologia naturalis that of Paris 1509; and yet I have 
one of Straſbourg in fol. in Gothic letters in 1496. 


SEDULIUS (CAIUS CALIUS or CACILIUS) flouriſhed in the fifth Cen- 


(a) See the re. tury [A]. 


mark [C] to- 


He was a Prieſt (a), and wrote a Poem intitled, Paſchale Carmen, and a 
book in proſe upon the ſame ſubject inticled, Paſchale Opus. Theſe works are extant [B]. 
There are aſcribed to him likewiſe Commentaries upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul; but it 


is much better to aſcribe them to one Sedulius, a Scotſman, much poſterior to him [C]. 


[4] He flouriſhed in the fifth century.] Some think, 
that he wrote his poem in the reign of Theodoſius 
the younger and Valentinian III. 'I'his is remarked 

(1) See Father in the manuſcript of Peter Pithœus (1), and in another 
Labbe, Diſſert. old manuſcript mentioned by Uſher (2). According 
de Seript. Eccleſe to this we ought to ſay that he flouriſhed about the year 
tom. 2. pas 3*9* 430. Father Sirmond has found in the beſt manu- 
(2) Tis conſmma ſcripts of Gennadius, that Sedulius died under the Em- 
exhibet Uſſerius perors abovementioned (3). And yet Uſher places him 
Wl or after the year 470. The reaſon, which he urges viz. 
ibig. becauſe Sedulius's work was found diſperſed among his 
papers, and digeſted into order, and publiſhed by Tur- 

(3) Idem, ibid, cius Rufius Aſterius the Conſul (4), is not convincing, 
pat · 333» 334+ for this Alterius might be the ſame with him, who 
(4) See Labbe, Was Conſul with Protogones in 449. And though we 
ibid. page 325 allow Ulher, that it was he, who was Conſul in 494 
with Præſidius, we ſhall not be obliged to allow him 

what he pretends, ſince nothing hinders but that ſome 

years might have paſſed between Sedulius's death and 

the time when the book was digeſted into order and 

(5) idem, ibid. Publiſhed (5). We find in the old editions of the Car- 


333, 334 men Paſchale an epiſtle dedicatory in verſe, which 


would lead us to conclude, that this work was dedica- 
ted to the Emperor Theodoſius I ; but there is great 
probability, that this epiſtle belonged to a more ancient 
poem, and was erroneouſly prefixed to this on account 
of the conformity of the ſubject. This is the opinion 


However that be, 


making Sedulius flouriſh under the reign of Con- 
ſtans and Conſtantius, that is to ſay, between the year 


.cree (8). | 


A fault 


340 and 350. It is thought alſo that Albert of Sta- | 

den was wrong in placing him about the year 378 (7). (7) Idem, page 

What is certain is, that this poem of Sedulius was pub- 33*: 

liſhed before Pope Gelaſius made his decree, and con- 

ſequently before the year 496, which was the year 

when that Pope died; this, I ſay, is very certain, 

for this Book of Sedulius is mentioned in that de- . 

| Fo (3) Gratian. Can. 

[B] Theſe two books are fill extant.] The Paſchale * 

Carmen, id eft, de Chriſti miraculis Libri guingue (9), Labbe, de Scripr- 

has been often printed either with or without the epiſtle Eccleſ. tom. 2. 

dedicatory to the Prieſt Macedonius. The Paſchale Pag. 325. 

Opus, which 1s divided alſo into five books, and dedi- 9) Mr. du Pin, 

cated to the ſame Macedonius, was publiſhed at Paris #67. tom. 3. 

by Francis Juretus in 1585 from an old manuſcript of Part 2. gag. 75. 

Peter Pithœus. This is the firſt edition. Obſerve that 3 

the Prieſt Macedonius adviſed the author to put the only four books. 

Paſchale Carmen into proſe. Sigebert is therefore 

miſtaken, when he ſays that the proſe was antecedent 

to the verſe. Sedulius Epiſcepus ad Macedonium Preſby- 

terum ſcripfit libros de miraculis Veteris & Novi Tefla- 

menti, quos poſtea ſub metrica lege redactos pretitulavit (10) Sigebertus, 

Paſchale carmen (10). We have likewiſe ſome other p. 3 

poems of Sedulius; the firſt edition of his poetical F. % Labbe, 4 


ö \cript. Eccleſi aſi. 
works is that of Aldus Manut ius in 1502. The be — — 5 
is that of Paris 1624 in the VIII tome of the Biblio- 329. 


theca Patrum. See Father Labbe (11) and Doctor 

Cave (12). (11) Labbe, ibid. 
[C] To one Sedulius a Scots man, much poſterior ta him.] Pes. 335. 

There is mention made of one Sedulius Epi ſcopus Bri- (12) Cave, Hiſt 

tanniæ who was preſent with Ferguſtus a Scots Biſhop at a Lier, pag. 337. 
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(13) Labbe, 45 
ſupra, page 32 8. 


SE D 


A fault of a tranſcriber in putting the word Fereticis inſtead of Heroicis, is ſaid to have 
been the occaſion that the Poet Sedulius was hated, and that this hatred extended to all 


the Poets [ D]. 


Council held at Rome in 721. Bale, Simler, and 
ſome others give this Sedulius the title of Biſhop of 
the Southern Scots, and tell us, that he wrote the ca- 
nons of a Council held at Rome, the ſubſcriptions in 
the printed books are thus: Sedulius Epiſcopus Bri- 
tanniæ de genere Scotorum, & Ferguſtus Epiſcopus Scotiæ 
Pictus huic conſtituto d nobis promulgato ſubſeripfimus (13), 
Hepidannus (14), a Monk of St. Gal, mentions one 


Sedulius a Scotſman under the year 818. Sedulius Scotus 


(14) He wrote 
ſhort Annals, in- 
ſerted by Du 
Cheſne in the 3d 
tome of his col- 
lection of the an- 
tient Hiſtorians 
of France. 


(15) 05; ſupra, 
page 338. 
616) Idem, ibid. 


paz 335. 


(13) Labbe, ibid. 


(19) Du Pin, 
Bibliotheg. tom. 
3. Part 2. page 
175. 


20) Benedicł. 
Fuſlinianus in I 
ad Corinth. cap. 
6. ver. 5. apud 
Labbe, de Heript. 
Eccleſi aſt. tom. 2. 
Page 337 


clarus habetur. It is to him, that Father Labbe (15) 
aſcribes the Collectaneum five Explanatio in omnes Epiſtolas 
S. Pauli, printed firſt at Baſil in 1528 and afterwards 
inſerted in the Bibliotheca Patrum. It is only a Cento 
compoſed of divers extracts from Origen, Euſebius, St. 
Jerom, &c. Aubertin (16) aſcribes it to the Biſhop 
Sedulius, who was preſent with Ferguſtus at the Coun- 
Cil held at Rome under Gregory II, or under Grego- 
ry III. Here are Father Labbe's reaſons. That man- 
ner of commenting upon the Scripture ſavours very 
much of the IX century (17); and it ſeems, that the 


author of this Collectaneum in Paulum compiled alſo 


the Collecmancum in Matthæum, which is extant in the 
library of the Jeſuits at Paris written on fine parch- 
ment, and in a very good hand, above ſeven or eight 
hundred years old, If it be true, that the Collectaneum 
in Matibæum and the Collectancum in Paulum were 
works of the ſame author, we ſhould have a convincing 
proof againſt the learned Uſher Archbiſhop of Armagh, 
who affirmed, that the Collectaneum in Paulum was 
compiled by the ſame Sedulius, who wrote the Carmen 


Paſchale in the V century ; for the author of the Col. 


lectaneu m in Mattheum cites not only the poet Sedu- 


lius, but alſo Pope Gregory I, St. Iſidorus, Arculfus, 


and venerable Beda, who flouriſhed in the VIII cen- 
tury (18). If what Mr. du Pin aſſerts (19), that the 
author of the Colletaneum in Paulum cites St. Gregory 
the Pope and the venerable Beda, be true, father Labbe 
would be miſtaken in making uſe of this argument to 
refute the opinion of Uſher ; and I ſhould be extreme- 
ly ſarprized, that Uſher ſhould venture to aſſert, that 
the Poet Sedulius wrote the commentary upon the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul. I am not ſurprized, that he has 


ſaid this, though he knew undoubtedly that the Jeſuit 
juſtiniani (20) obſerves, that the author of the Collec- 


taneum in Paulum has copied ſome words of the XXI 


chapter of the XIX book of St. Gregory's Moralia 


upon Job; for as he knew, that this Jeſuit declares, 
theſe words were tranſcribed without naming St. Gre- 
gory, cujus werba tranſcripfit tacito ejus nomine, he 


might perſuade himſelf, that it was not Sedulius, who 


(21) Idem, apud 
*undem, pag. 338. 


copied St. Gregory, but that Pope who copied Se- 


dulius. He was not obliged to conform himſelf to 


Juſtiniani, who did not think it probable, that St. 
Gregory borrowed any thing from Sedulius : Nec veri- 
fimile videatur Gregorium ea a Sedulio mutuatum «fe, 
cum plane Gregoriani ſtyli fimplicitatem redileant, qui more 
ſuo bac Apoſtoli verba non tam ad ſcribeniis mentem,quam 
apte ad mores informandos explicat (21). All this ſerves 
to ſhew, that Mr. du Pin is miſtaken. h 

It will not be ſufficient to know, that Sedulius the 
author ofa Commentary on St. Paul was a different per- 
ſon from Sedulius the Poet; we muſt further inquire 
whether the latter was a Scotsman. Several perſons 
affirm this, but I do not ſee that they urge any good 
reaſons. The inſcription of an excellent manuſcript 


in the abbey of Fulde, Sedulii Scoti Hybermenſis in m- 


nes Epiſtolas Pauli ColleAaneum, which Uſher produces 
as a very ſtrong argument, will be of no weight, while 
it ſhall be ſuppoſed upon very probable grounds, that 
the author of the Colle caantum is not the Poet Sedu- 
lius. Let Trithemius inſiſt as long as he pleaſe, that 
we find at the beginning of a book of letters Sedulius 
Scotigena, he will never prove the affirmative of this 
queſtion. It muſt firſt be proved, that Sedulius the 
poet wrote theſe letters. In a word, the ancient 
writers not having ſaid that our Sedulius was a Scots- 
man, we mult not diſregard what the following ages 
may furniſh us upon that head. This might have 
{ome ſtrength, if there never had been a Sedulius a 


Vol. IX, 


bare title of Prieſt, if he could have done the Spaniſh 


It is agreed, that he had genius, and that the turn of bis Poem is noble 


aid 


Scotsman; but fince it is certain, that there was one 
or two, it is eaſy to conceive, that the poet was con- 
founded with one of thoſe. Conſult Father Lab- 
be (22). 5 
It were to be wiſhed, that he had made upon every 
one of the Eccleſiaſtical writers as many diicuflions as 
he has done upon the Poet Sedulius. I obſerve by the 
by, that he has very well refuted thoſe, who pre- 
tend that this Poet was a Biſhop. He has urged the 
filence of the ancients ; he has ſhewn that the teſti- 
mony of Sigebert is of no weight; Gennadius, ſays 
he, Salvian, Proſper of Aquitaine, and ſome others, 
have been erroneouſly ſtyled Biſhops by ſeveral authors. 
The title of Antiftes given to Sedulius was given to 
Prieſts. 'The Chronicle of Dexter, wherein mention 


428, is not a work, which ought to be admitted. Iſi- 
dorus of Seville would not have given Sedulius the 


nation the honour of ſuch a Prelate (23). 
[D] 4 fault of a tranjeriber . . . 
been the occaſion, that the Poet Sedulius vas hated and 


(22) Labbe, de 
Script. Ecodlefiaſ?, 
tom. 2. page 330. 


141 


is made of Sedulius Epi/copus Oretanus under the year 


| (23) Ex eodem, 
. tis ſaid to nn 


that this hatred extended to all the Poets.) It is pre- 


tended, that this fault of tranſcribers inſpired Paul II 
with a great averſion to the Poets, and induced ſeveral 
profeſſors of Canon law to conſider all kinds of poems 
as heretical works. What a ridiculous thing would 
this be ! Let us quote Mr. de Boiſſieu. Veteres libra- 
rios indiligenter ſcripfifſe, vel ex Tullii, Strabonis, Hiero- 
nymi, & aliorum querelis patet. Unde multi grawiſſimo- 
rum virorum errores emanarunt ; quod boc auntaxat ex- 
emplo probaſſe mihi ſufficiat. Cam in prima parte De- 
creti, diſtin. 15. c. 3. hec Gelaſu Pontificts werba, 
Item venerabilis viri Sedulii Paſchale opus, quod he- 
roĩcis verſibus deſcripſit, inſigni laude præſerimus: a- 
pravata effent, &, pro heroicis, /ihrarizrum incu- 
ria, legeretur, hæreticis, neudum hoc, Paulum ſecun- 
dum, Pontificem maximum, ad Pobtarum capitale odium 
perduxit, & plurimis aliis, Legum Profeſſoribus, impa- 


ſuit, ut omnia pcemata, quamvis ſacra, heretica «fe 


duxerint ; ut Pierius Valtriauus, in oration? pro Sacer- 


dotum barbis, ſcriptum. reliquit, O rem ridiculam, 


Cato, & jocoſam (24)! 1. e. That the old tranicri- (24) Dionyi. 
«© bers wrote careleſsly, is evident even from the com- Salvagnius Boeſ- 


*« plaints of Tully, Strabo, Jerom, and others. Hence 


fius, Not, ad Pon 
ere Odi in 


«« aroſe many errors in the writings of great men; Thin, p. m. 127» 


« which 1 ſhall ſufficiently prove by this ſingle inſtance. 
« In the firſt part of the decree, diſt. 15. c. 3. theſe 
« words of the Pope Gelaſius, We alſo highly commend 
« the Paſchale Opus of the venerable Sedulius, auritten 
« by him in heroic verſe, being corrupted, and by the 
5 careleſineſs of the tranſcribers, the word heretics 
„being inſerted inflead of herozcis, this error made 
«© Pope Paul II conceive the greateſt averſion to Poets, 
and impoſed on many others, who were profeſſors of 
canon law, ſo that they eſteemed all poems, even 
* ſacred ones, as heretical, as Pierius Valerianus in 
his oration pro Sacerdotum Barbis has informed us. 
O ridiculous affair!“ Others apply this to Pope 
Hadrian VI. Read the following pailage, and com- 
pare it exactly with Mr, de Boiſſieu's words. Unum 
adhuc addam, unde pateat, que damna plerunque wepra- 
wati Codices aſferant. In Canonibus à Gratiano digeſtis, 
diſt. 15. 1 recitatur infigniter ſalutare Decretum Ge- 
lafii, hee ſententia eft : Venerabilis viri Sedulii Paſchale 
opus, quod heroicis deſcripſit verſibus, inſigni laude 
proferendum. Ii walgata ante hac exemplaria pro he- 
roicis, hæreticis habutre. ** Quod bonis quibuſdam 
Canoniſtis ſuſpicionem movit, Pot mata omnia efJe bœ- 
* retica, Poetaſque inter pio, etfi ſacra tractent, neuti- 
** quam annumerari.” Id quod Hadriano di Batawy, 
gui Caroli VJ. Prætepior fuerat, adeo perfuaſum fuit, ut nul- 
lum haminum genus majori proſequeretur vdio, quam Peetas. 
At adhuc aliqui, ut Picrius clariſſimus affirmat, non 
mali aliogui præ ſules, depravata illius laci leftione in- 
© dutti, neminem ſacerdotio dignum arbitrantur, qui un- 
* quam in Parnaſſo ſomniarit (25).” By comparing 
theſe two paſſages with each other, it may be ſulpect- 
ed, that one of theſe two authors has quoted Pier ius 
| Voalerianus 


** 


** 


Nn 


(25) Philippus 
Carolus, in Diſ- 
ſert. de Criticis, 
pag. 17, 18. It is 
preſixed to his 
Notes on Aulus 
Gellius, printed 
at Nuremberg in 


J» 
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Q Du Pin, Bil- 


wth. tom. 4. 
Page m. 75+ 


C Valerianus without having read him ; for if we find in 
(26) J have con- that writer what relates to Paul II (26), why does not 
fulted the P philip Carolus ſpeak of it? Why does he mention only 
2 2 Hadrian VI? Obſerve, that what he ſays of this laſt 
Facerdctum bay. Pope, does not prove, that the word hereticis inſtead 
bis, and 1 have of heroicis made him hate the Poets. He only ſays 
found therein, oOccaſionally, that Hadrian VI being fully perſuaded, 
ag my that they were unworthy of being ranked among pious 
oped Chriſt We. men, had the higheſt averſion to them. It is not 
chel the ſenſe of therefore from the teſtimony of this author that I would 
all that Philip prove, that what Mr. de Boiſſteu relates of Paul II. is 
Carolus has quo- applied to Hadrian VI; but here follows my proof; it 
fe in de Paule is a paſſage, which might probably be occaſioned by 
Hg an inattentive reading of Philip Carolus's words. Ajunt 

eum (Hadrianum) nullum hominum genus majore projecu- 

tum fuiſſe odio quam pottas, eo quod in antiquis exemplari- 

bus Canonum a Gratians digeftorum legatur decretum Ge- 

lafii in hae verba : Venerabilis viri Sedulii Paſchale 

opus, quod hæreticis deſeripſit verſibus, &c. cum ibi 

heroicis Iegi debere jampridem monuerint viri eruditi 


(27) Autor ane- (27). i. e. They ſay, that he [Hadrian] hated no 


nymus Notar. ad 

Sarnizari Poe- 

mata, E ig. 4. 

lib. 2. pag. 237. 

edition Amſtel. 
1689. 


66 


copies of the canons digeſted by Gratian we read 

in Gelaſius's decree theſe words, Venerabilis &c. 

whereas learned men have long ago remarked 

that we ought to read Heroicis there inſtead of he- 

reticis.” | 

All this is very ſuſpicious to me, and I am inclined 
to confider it as a fiction invented by the humaniſts of 
Italy, in order to ridicule the enemies to polite learn- 


cc 
«c 


ing. However I do not deny, but that an error of a 


' tranſcriber has often produced great diſorder both in 
the heart and underſtanding. But I know that Paul II 
2nd Hadrian VI had other grounds for their hatred of 
Poets; and I do not conceive that ignorance can pro- 
dace ſo enormous an abſurdity, that the ſame perſon 
ſhall hate the Poets for the reaſon mentioned here, and 


SE G 


and grand, that his thoughts are poetical, and his verſes tolerable (b) [E], All that 
Moreri has ſaid wants to be new modelled from one end to the other. 


rank of men more than the Poets, becauſe in the old 


yet revere Pope Gelaſius; for it muſt be carefully re- 
marked, that the decree, wherein the word hzreticis 
was inſerted inſtead of hero;cis, contains an encomium 
upon the poem of Sedulius. Remark. alſo, that it is 
not ſaid, that this Error leſſened in the leaſt the venera- 
tion paid to that Pope. 

LE] I. is agreed, that he had genius, and that the 
turn of his poem is noble c.] Let us add to this teſti- 
mony of Mr. du Pin Borrichius's own words, the ſenſe 
of which is given by Mr. Baillet (28). Di&to Sedulii 
facilis, ingenioſa, numeroſa, per ſpicua, fic ſatis munda (fi 
excipias profodica quedam delifta ) (29). i. e. Sedu- 
*« lius's dition is eaſy, ingenious, harmonious, clear, | 
* and correct enough, if we except a few errors in (29) Borrich. 

* proſody.” Venantius Fortunatus has given our poet gt de Poeris, 
pretty large encomiums: A I 


(28) Baillet, 
Fugem, ſur les 
Peeres, tom. 2. 
num. 1192. 


uod tonat Ambroſius, Hieronymus atque coruſcat, 
Sive Auguſtinus fonte fluente rigat, | 
Sedulins dulcis, quod Orofius edit acutus, 
Regula Czſarii linea nata fibi eft (30); (30) Venant. 
Fortunatus, E- 


1 1 | © 5 Pig. 1. lib. 8. 
1. e. St. Ambroſe thunders, St. Jerom lightens, 2040 Phil, Labbe, 


„St. Auguſtin flows in a full ſtream, Sedulius is iweet, 4 Scriptor, Ec- 
and Oroſius acute; and Cæſarius's line was made for /f. tom. 2, 
* himſelf.” Page 320. 


and in another place : 


Majeſtatis opus metri_ cant arte Juvencus, 

Hine guogue conſpicui radiavit lingua Seduli (3 i). (31) Idem, intio 
Libri 1 de Vita 

5 | ; „ Santi Martini 

1. e. Juvencus celebrates the work of Majeſty in oe ee | 

** heroic verſe ; and hence Sedulius's poetic talent ap- | 


«© peared conſpicuous,” 


(32) Labbe, ibid» 


See other encomiums in Father Labbe (32). | 
8 Pag 327» 


SEGLA (WILLIAM, Sieur de Cairas), Counſellor in the Parliament of Toulouſe 
about the beginning of the ſeventeenth Century, He made the report of a criminal pro- 
ceſs, which has been placed among the tragical hiſtories of that time [A], and in the 
clearing up of which Mr. de Verdun, the firſt Preſident of the Parliament of Thoulouſe, 
took all imaginable pains. The accuſed parties were at laſt convicted, and puniſhed as 


(a) In 1611 Mr. 
de V-reun was 
then firſt Prei- 
dent ci ih Parli- 
a ment ot Paris. 


in the Parliament. 


[A] Among the tragical Hiſtories of that time.] We 
find the account of it in the Mercure Frangois (1). 
Violante de Bats a Spaniſh woman, of a very looſe 
character, conſented to the murder of her huſband, 
being vexed that he did not give her the liberty which 
ſhe wiſhed for, of receiving her gallants, the principal 
of whom was an Auguſtinian Monk, who was Profeſ- 
ſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Toulouſe. His 
name was Peter Arias Burdeus, and he was born at 
Granada in Spain. He and a Counſellor in the Se- 
neſchal's Court were the chief contrivers of the murder. 
The woman's huſband was killed by ſeventeen wounds 
in July 1608. Burdeus being convicted of adultery 
and murder was condemned to loſe his head, and af- 
terwards to be quartered, which was executed in Febru- 
ary 1609. Violante was alſo put to death with ſome 
others of her rufftans. Burdeus's adultery “ was pro- 
« ved by a ſufficient number of witneſſes, viz. by a 
woman, who maintained before him and Violante, 
that ſhe had ſeen them in the very act in the wood 
of the Farm of Launaquet belonging to a Convent 
« of Nuns ; and by another, who affirmed that ſhe 
had ſeen them go alone into that wood. 'There 
were likewiſe ſome other particular witneſſes, one 
of whom had ſeen them kiſling laſciviouſly at a ta- 
ble in a garden of his in one of the ſuburbs of the 


| (1) Tome r. fol. 
32 verſo & ſeq. 
under the year 
1609. 


they deſerved; and as William de Segla had a very exact knowledge of the affair, he was 
exhorted by the firſt Preſident (a) to publiſh an account of it. The Latin Letter which 
he received from him was prefixed to the book which he publiſhed, wherein we find, be- 
ſides a narrative of the proceedings, an hundred and thirty one obſervations full of 
learning [BJ. The family of Segla ſtill ſubſiſts at Toulouſe, and is poſſeſſed of places 


* town ; another had ſeen them twice in a chamber 

for the ſpace of two hours . . . This criminal con- 

« verſation was alſo ſtyled facrilege, there being rea- 

* ſon to ſuſpe&, that he had lain with Violante in a 
confeſſional in the Church of St. James, from the 
evidence of two witneſſes, who depoſed, that he had 
continued two full hours in the confeſſional with a 
gentlewoman of a pretty tall ſtature, as Violante 

* was. Beſides this crime was attended with inceſt 

and ſpiritual adultery, for Violante was his daugh- 

ter by confeſſion, whom he acknowledged to have 

© confeſſed twice or thrice in the Chapel of our Lady 

in the Cloiſter of the Convent of the Auguſtinian 

« Monks. And with regard to the murder the com- 

mon report &c (2).” | (2) Segla, Hi/z, 
[B] Obſervations full of learning. ] They are inter- 77416, pag. 
ſperſed, after the manner of thoſe times, with the moſt 14 Ce- 
curious paſſages out of the ancient writers. Thoſe 

relating to the irregularities of love, and the artifices 

of Courtezans, are not omitted, This work was print- 

ed at Paris in 1613 in 8vo. Corras, a Counſellor in 

the Parliament of "Toulouſe, who made a report of 

the proceedings of the impoſtor, who pretended to be 

Martin Guerre, had before given an example of a like 
commentary upon a Proceſs and a Sentence. 


* 
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SELDEN (JOHN), was ſon of Mr. John Selden [A] by Margaret his wife, 
the only daughter of Mr. Thomas Baker of Ruſhington, deſcended from the knightly 
family of the Bakers in Kent. He was born December the 16th 1584 at the houſe called 
Lacies at Salvinton near Terring in Suſſex, and educated at the Free- ſchool at Chicheſter 


Wilkins's Life of 


4) Dr. David under Mr. Hugh Barker (a), by whoſe care he made a very early progreſs in learn- 


ogra ing [B]; and in 1598, at fourteen years of age, was ſent to Hart-Hall in the Univerſity 
* the Of Oxford, where, under the tuition of Mr. Anthony Barker (brother of his former 


fit ſt volume of 


his edition of maſter,) and Mr, John Young, who were both Fellows of that Hall, he ſtudied for four 


London 17 26 in 


| Selden's works, years, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage (5). In 1612 he entered himſelf in 


14. 6 Wood, Clifford's-Inn, in order to ſtudy the Law, and about two years after removed to the 
Alben. 0x91. vol. Inner Temple, where he ſoon acquired himſelf a great reputation by his learning, and 


2, col. 179+ 2 


1 gained the friendſhip of Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Henry Spelman, Camden, and Uther, 
ws with whom he became acquainted in 1609 (c). He had written his Analecta Anglo- 
0% Wilkins, abi Brjtannicay in 1606; but it was not printed till 1615 [C]; and in 1610 he publiſhed 
ſupra« his Jani Anglorum facies altera [D], and his Duello or ſingle Combat E]; and in 1612 


Page 2, 3˙ 


(0 lem, ibid. his Notes and Illuſtrations on the firſs eighteen Songs in Michael Drayton's Poly-olbion, 
printed at London in fol. In 1613 he wrote verſes in Greek, Latin, and Engliſh upon 
Mr. William Browne's Britannia's Paſtoral 


FJ. In 1614 he publiſhed his Titles of 


Honour [G]; and in 1616 his Notes on Sir John Forteſcue's book de Laudibus Legum 


Angliæ, and Sir Ralph Hengham's Sums, printed at London in 8vo. 


In 1617 he drew 


up a diſſertation upon the ſtate of the Jews formerly living in England, for the uſe of 
Mr. Purchas, who printed it, though very defectively, in his Pilgrimage [ IJ. The 
ſame year he publiſhed his De Drs Oris Syntagmata duo [I]; and in 1618 his Hiſtory of 


Tithes, printed at London in 4to, which gave great offence to the Clergy, an 


[4] Sm of Mr. John Selden.) This Mr. Selden 
had, beſides our author, two other ſons, George and 


Henry, who died in their infancy, and one daughter, 
Mary, who was married to John Bernard of Goring in 


(i) Dr. Wil- Suſſex (1). | „ | 
kins's Life of [B] He made an earlyprogreſs in learning.) He was 


Mr. Selden, pag. fearce ten years old, when he wrote the following Latin 


* ng * diſtich, which Dr. Wilkins tells us (2), is ſtill to be 
e ſeen upon the door of the houſe, where he was born 
London 1726 in at Salvinton. | | 
(a) Ibid. Gratus, honeſte, mihi ; non claudar, inito, ſedebis ; 

| Fur abeas ; non ſum fada ſotuta tibi. 


[C] He had written his AnaleQa Anglo- Britannica, 
in 1606, but it was not printed till 1015.] It was 
printed at Francfort in 4to under this title. Analeta 
Anglo-Britannicas Libri duo, de civili admimniſtratione 
Britannia Magne uſque ad Normanni adventum. Sel- 
den in the preface to his Syntagmata de Diis Syris com- 
plains of the great incorrectneſs of this edition. De- 

| gory Whear in his book 4e Ratione & Methodo legendi 
(3) Set. 27 wtraſque Hiſtorias Civiles & Ecclefiaflicas (3) highly 


pag. 133. edit. recommends this book ; but Archdeacon Nicholſon (4) 
- Oxon. 1637. tells us, that * theſe Aualecta do not ſo clearly account for 


(4) Engliſh Hiſ. “ the religion, government, and revolutions of ſtate 


torical Library, among our Saxon anceſtors, as they are reported to 
pag. 127. edit. & gg,” 
London 1896 in 


"Wi [D] In 1610 he publiſhed his Jani Anglorum facies 


altera.] He printed this at London in 8vo at his own 
expence, and dedicated it to Robert Earl of Saliſbury, 


Lord High Treaſurer of England. It was reprinted 


at London 1681, but without the dedication and pre- 
face. It was tranſlated into Engliſh, and illuſtrated 
with large notes by Dr. Adam Littleton, who pub- 
liſhed his tranſlation under the name of Redman 
Weltcot Gent. at London 1683 in folic, Archdeacon 
(5) Ibid, Nicholſon remarks (5), that the laws, which our au- 
thor quotes in this book, are as faulty, as if his whole 
ſkill in them reached no higher than Lambard's tranſlation, 
and ſeem to cant William Somner's emendations as much 
as thoſe he has publiſhed of William the Conqueror in his 
Spicilegium in Eadmerum. Mr. Selden laid the foun- 
dation of this treatiſe in an Engliſh diſcourſe, which 
he publiſhed under the title of England's Epinomis the 
ſame year and in the ſame form with his Janus An- 
lorum. 

[E] His Duello or ſingle Combat. ] It was printed 

at London 1610 in 4to, and reprinted there in 1706. 
[F] In 1613 he wrote we in Greek, Latin, and 
Engliſh upon Mr. William Browne's Britannia's Paſto- 

rals.] His Engliſh verſes are as follow. 


* So much a ſtranger my ſeverer muſe 
Is not to love-ſtraines, or a fhepherd's reed, 


d was ani- 
mad verted 


| © But that ſhe knowes ſome rites of Phoebus? dues, 
Ok Pan, of Pallas, and her ſiſter's weed. 
Reade and commend ſhe durſt theſe tun'd eſſaies 
* Of him that loves her (he hath ever found 
His ſtudies as one circle). Next the prayes 
* His readers be with roſe and myrtle crown'd ! 
No willow touch them! As his baies are free 
From wrong of bolts, ſo may their chaplets bee.” 


Our author has likewiſe ſeveral other poems prefixed 

to the works of divers authors; upon which account 
Sir John Suckling introduces him in his Se/fon of the © 
Poets (6), where he has the following lines upon him. (6) Suckling's 


Fragmenta aured, 


| ag. 7. edit. Lon= 
There was Selden, and he ſate cloſe by the chair (7), pag. 7. edit, Lon 


EI don 1948 in 8v0s 
Wainman nat far off, Which Was very fair. (7) Of Apollo. 
[G] In 1614 he publiſhed his Titles of Honour.] 
This work was printed at London 1614 in 4to. and 
addreſſed to our author's friend Edward Heyward of 
Cardeſton in Norfolk Efq;. There is prefixed to it a 
poem to Mr. Sclden by his friend Ben. Jonfon. A ſe. 
cond edition of this book with additions was printed at 
London 1631 in folio, and it was reprinied again 
there in 1671 in folio. It was ſo highly ciicemed by 
the learned men abroad, that Monſieur Briot, who 
publiſhed the French verſion of Sir Paul Ricaut's H 
of the Turks, reſolved to tranſlate it into French, but 
was prevented by death from executing this deſign. 
A Latin tranſlation of it was made by Simon ſohn 
Arnold, and printed at Francfort 1696. Archdeacon 3s 
Nicholſon obſerves (8), that © as to what concerns our ($) Capra, 
« Nobility and Gentry, all that come within either 8 23. 
of thole lifts will allow, that Mr. Selden's Titles of 
Honour ought firſt to be peruſed, for the gaining of 
* a general notion of the diſtinction of a degree from 
„ an Emperor down to a Country Gentleman.“ 
[H] In 1617 he drew up à difſertaticn upm the 
Rate of the Feaus formerly living in England, fir the 
uſe of Mr. Purchas, who printed it, though wery de- 
feftively, in his Pilgrimage.) Mr. Prynne informs _ | 
us (9), that he had been told by ſeveral perſons of 40 4 75 3 99 
great credit, that Mr. Selden complained highly of Sewer df ee 
Mr. Purchas's publiſhing his diflertation upon the Jews Remicrer, pag. 12. 
in an unfaithful and mutilated manner. | | | 
[I] The ſame year he publiſbed bis De Diis Syris 
Syntagmata duo.] This book was printed at Lon- 
don 1617 in 8yo, and reprintcd at Leyden 1629 
in 8vo by the care of Ludovicus de Dieu, after it 
had been reviſed and enlarged by Selden himſelf. 
Andrew Beyer afterwards publiſhed two editions at 
Leipſic in 8vo, one in 1668, and the other in 1672, 
to which he made ſome additions of little importance, (10 . 
and which are a mere heap of quotations without order Ce, rom. 7 
or choice, according to Monfieur Le Clerc (10). But 9%: 825 
4 a'l 


15 
4 
1 
2 

tl 
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madverted upon by ſeveral writers K]; and upon the account of it he was called before 
the High Commiſſion on the 28th of January 1618, and obliged to make a public ac- 


knowledgment of his error [L]. 


In 1621 King James I being diſpleaſed with the 


Parliament, and having impriſoned ſeveral members of the Houſe of Commons, whom 
he thought to be the principal authors of the oppoſition againſt his meaſures, ordered 
Mr. Selden likewiſe to be committed to the cuſtody of the Sheriff of London ; for 
though he was not then a Member of that Houſe, yet being ſent for by the Parliament, 


he had given his opinion very ſtrongly in favour of their privileges, in oppoſition 


all theſe editions are far inferdr to that of Dr. David 
Wilkins in his edition of Selden's works, there be- 


ing inſerted ſeveral editions from the manuſcripts 


(11) Pag. 9. 


pa · 82, S ſepg. 


of that author. Dr. Richard Montague in his Pre- 
face to his Diatribe (11), charges Selden with hav- 
ing ſtoln a great part of this book out of Peter 
Faber's Seme/tres ; but Selden vindicates himſelf from 
this imputation in the preface to the ſecond edition of 
his Syntagmata. Monſieur Le Clerc (12) remarks three 
errors of our author, common to him with others, 
who write concerning the idolatry of the Eaſtern na- 
tions; which errors are, 1. 'That when Selden treats 


of the Hiſtory and Deities of the antient nations of 


tic ſtories, as if they were exactly true. 
cond error is, that Selden perpetually confounds the 
Gods of the Greeks with thoſe of the barbarous na- 


the Eaſt, he cites indifferently, for the explication of 
them, thoſe writers, who might know ſomething of 
them, either by the advantage of the times when, 
and the places where they lived, or from the antient 


Hittories ; and thoſe, who could know nothing of the 


matter. Among theſe latter were the Rabbins, who 
are known to have had no antient remains of the 
writers of their nation, except the Old Teſtament, 
and never read the Heathen authors to inform 


themſelves; but when they attempt to explain of the 


Old Teſtament, which alludes to the idolatry of the 
people, who bordered on the Jews, relate mere roman- 
2. The fe- 


tions, without making the leaſt diſtinction. 3. The 


third error is, that Selden and others admit in ſome 


places an allegorical meaning of the fables, as if it 
had been the delign of thoſe, who firſt gave out thoſe 
fables, to repreſent under them certain myſteries, | 


[I] His Hiſtory of 'I'ithes gave great offence to the. 


Clergy, and was animadverted upon by ſeveral awriters,] 
In the preface he reproaches the Clergy with ignorance 
and lazineſs, and upbraids them with having nothing 
to keep up their credit but beard, title, and habit ; 
and repreſents, that their ſtudies reached no further 
than the Breviary, the Poſlils and Polyanthea. In the 
work itlelf he endeavours to ſhew, that tithes are not 
due by divine right under Chriſtianity, though he al- 
lows the Clergy their title to them by the laws of the 
land. This book was attacked by Sir James Sempill 


in the Appendix to his treatiſe entitled. Sac lege ſacrediy 


handed, printed at London 1619, and by Dr. Richard 
Tilleſley, Archdeacon of Rocheſter, in his An7madver- 


ſions upon Mr. Selden's Hiſiory of Tithes, printed at Lon- 


don 1621 in 4to. Mr. Selden wrote an aniwer to 


Dr. Tiliefſley, which being diſperſed in manuſcript, 


the Doctor publiſhed it with remarks in the ſecond edi- 
tion of his Auimad ves ſiunn, which were printed at 
London 1621 in 4to under this title, Animadwverſions 
upon Mr. Selden's Hillory of "Tithes, and his Review 
thereof. Before which (in lieu of the two firſt chapter; 
purpoſely pratermitted ) is premiſed a catuiogue of 72 au 
thors before the yeare 1215, maintaining the Jus divi- 
num of Tythes, or more, to be paid to the Pricflhood 
under the Goſpell. The ſecond edition newly correfted 
and much augmented ; together with an anſwer to an 
unprinted pamphlet divulged againſt the ſame. By Ri- 
chard Tilleſley, Doctor in Divinity, and Archdeacon of 
Rocheſter, and ſometimes Fellow of St. Fohn Baptiſts 
Colledge in Oxfard. Selden's book was likewite attacked 
by Dr. Richard Montague in his Diatribe printed at 
London 1621 in 4to ; by Stephen Nettles, B. D. in his 
An ſcer to the Fewiſh Part of Mr. Selden's Hiſtory 
of 'Tythes, Oxford 1625 ; and by William Sclater in 


his Arguments about Tithes, London 1623 in 4to. Mr. 


Selden's book being reprinted in 1680 in 4to with the 
old date put to it, Dr. Thomas Comber anſwered it in 
a treatiſe entitled, An Hiſtorical Vindication of the Di- 
wine Right of Tithes, &c. London 1681 in 4to. 

I] Called before the High Commiſſion en the 28th of 


January 1618, and obliged to make public acknruoledg- 


to the 
Court, 


ment of his error.] The following is an extract from 
the Regiſter of that Court. Viceſimo oftavo die 
« NMenfis Fanuarii Anno Domni juxta computationem Ec- 
6 clefie Arglicane 1618. coram Rewerendiſſimo in 
Chriflo patre Domino Georgio, Providentia divina 
Cantuarienſi Archiepiſcopo, totius Angliæ Primate & 
Metropolitano, Febaune London, Lancelot Winton. 
| & Fohanne Roffen. eadem providentia reſpectiue Efif- 
copis; Johanne Bennet, Willielmo Bird, & Georgio 
Newman Militibus, in Manerio Archiepiſcopali apud 
Lambehith in Comitatu Surrey, judicialiter ſedentibus, 
preafente Thoma Mol terſbed Officium Dominorum con- 
tra Fobannem Selden de Interiori Jemplo London, Ar- 
migerum. | . 
This day appeared perſonally John Selden Eſq; 
and made his ſubmiſſion all under his owne hand 
writing, touching the publication of his book in- 
titled, The Hiſtory of Tithes, ſub tenore verborum 
ſequente : | 


6 


66 


„My good Lords, 
«© I moiſt humbly acknowledge my errour, which I 
have committed in publiſhing the Hiſtory of Tithes, 
and efpecially in that J have at all by ſhewing any 
interpretation of holy Scriptures, by medling with 
Councils, Fathers, or Canons, or by what elſe ſo- 
ever occures in it, offered any occaſion of argument 
againſt any right of maintenance Jure diving of the 
Minilters of the Goſpel]; beſeeching your Lordſhips 
to receive this ingenuous and humble acknowledg- 
ment, together with the unfeined proteſtation of my 
* priefe, for that through it I have ſo incurred both 


* 
A 


cc 


his Majeſtie's and your Loidſhip's diſpleaſure con- 


«« ceived againſt mee in behalte of the Church of 
„England. . 


* John Selden.” 


Dr. Tilleſtey having in the preface to the firſt edition 
of his Aui madwerſions taken notice of Selden's Submiſſion 
to the High Commiſſion Court, the latter in his Manuſcript 
Anſwer to the Doctor writes thus. He tells you 1 
made a ſubmiſſion in the Court of High Commiſſion. 
That 1 ever was preſent in that Court, or called 
thither, as [ live, it is more than I know. But 1 
wonder not that the Doctor ſhould begin with play- 
ing falſe with you ; it is common with him through 
the whole. 1 confeſle, that I did molt willingly 
ackrowledge, not only before ſome Lords of the 
Higi: Commiſſion (not in the High Commiſion 
| Court) but alſo to the Lords of his Majeſty's Privy 
Council, that I was molt ſorry for the publiſhing of 
that Hiſtory, becauſe it had offended. And his 
Majeſty's molt gracious favour towards me re- 
ceived that ſatisfaction of the fault in ſo untimely 
printing it; and I profeſs ſtill to all the world, that 
« 1 am ſorry for it. And ſo ſhould I have been, if I 
had publiſhed a moſt orthodox Catechiſm, that had 
offended. But what is that to the doctrinal conſe- 
quences of it, which the Doctor talks of? Is there 
a ſyllable of it of leſs truth, becauſe I was ſorry 
tor the publiſhing of it? Indeed, perhaps by the 
Doctor's logic there is; and juſt ſo might he prove, 
that there is the more truth in his animadverſions, 
becauſe he was ſo glad of the printing them. And 
becauſe he hopes, as he ſays, that my ſubmiſſion 

hath cleared my judgment touching the right of 
tithes; what dream made him hope ſo? There is 
not a word of tithes in that ſubmiſſion more than 
in mentioning the title; neither was my judgment at 
all in queſtion, but my publiſhing it; and this the 
Doctor knows too, as J am aſſured. For the ſub- 
miſſion he talks of was through the favour of ſome 
of the Lords (to whole noble regard towards me I 
owe all ſervice) given by me in writing in ſome fix 
lines, leſt by miſreports of ſome ſuch as the Doctor is 
J © I might 


cc 


d) Idem, ibid. 
Page 3-9 o 


with the other Gentlemen, was ſet at liberty after five weeks confinement (d). 
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Court. However by the intereſt of Dr. Andrews, Biſhop of Wincheſter, he, together 


He then 
returned to his ſtudies, and wrote a learned epiſtle prefixed to Mr. Auguſtin Vincent's 
Diſcovery of Errors in two editions of the Catalogue of Nobility by Ralph Brooke, printed 
at London 1622, and the year following publiſhed his Spicilegium in Eadmeri VI Libros 
Hiſtoriarum [M]. In 1623 he was choſen Burgeſs for Lancaſter in the Parliament, which 
began February the 19th; but amidft all the diviſions with which the Nation was then agi- 


| tated, he kept himſelf perfectly neuter, proſecuting his ſtudies with ſo much application, 


that though he was choſen Reader of Lyon's-Inn in Trinity Term 1624, he refuſed to 
perform that office[N]. In 1625 he was choſen Burgeſs for Great Bedwin in Wiltſhire, 
to ſerve in the firſt Parliament of King Charles, which began February the 6th. In 
this Parliament he declared himſelf warmly againſt the Duke of Buckingham; and 
when in May 1626 that Nobleman was impeached by the Houſe of Commons, Mr. 


Selden was appointed one of the managers of the articles againſt him. He oppoſed the 


Court-party in 1627 and 1628 with great vigour, in ſeveral ſpeeches [O]. The Parlia- 
ment being prorogued to January the 20th 1625, Mr. Selden retired to the Earl of 
Kent's houſe at Wreſt in Bedfordſhire, where he finiſhed his edition of the Marmora 


Arundelliana, printed at London 1629 in 4to [P]. 


J might be injured by falſe relation of what I ſhou!d 


« ſpeak only, and copies of it I diſperſed into many 
& hands; and I know the Doctor hath ſeen one. In 
% ſum, I was and am ſorry, that I publiſhed it, and 
* that I ſo gave occaſion to others to abuſe my Hiſtory 
« by their falſe application of ſome arguments. But 
« there is not a paſſage in it, but that I ever did think 
& and now do think to be moſt conſtant truth, as I 
« have there delivered it.” | : 
DLM] His Spicilegium in Eadmeri VI Libros Hiſtoria- 
rum.] It was printed at London 1623 in folio. Ead- 


mer's Hiſtory, which Selden reſcued from obſcurity, 


contains an account of tranſactions, of which he was 
not only a ſpectator, but likewiſe an actor, under Wil- 
liam I and II, and Henry I from the year 1066 to 
1122. The notes ſerve to explain the obſcure paſſages. 

[M Profecuting his fludies with jo much application, that 


tho be was choſen Reader of Lyon's Inn in Trinity Term, 


1624, he refuſed to perform that office.) In the Re- 


Liſter of the Inner Jemple is the following paſſage. 


„ Whereas an order was made at the Bench- Table this 
Perm, ſince the laſt Parliament, and entered into 
the Buttery-Book in theſe words; Jovis 21 die 
& Ofobris 1624. 


* houſe was in Trinity Term laſt choſen Reader ot 
„ Lyon's-Inn by the Gentlemen of the {ame houle, 


according to the order of their houſe, which he then 


«* refuſed to take upon him, and perform the 1ame, 


* without ſome ſufficient cauſe or good reaſon, not- 
withitanding many courteous and fair perſuaſions and 
admonitions by the Maſters of the Bench made to 
„ him; for which cauſe he having been twice con- 
« vented before the Maſters of the Bench, it was then 
ordered, that there ſhould be a ne recipiatur entered 
* upon his name, which was done accordingly ; and 
6 in reſpect the Bench was not then full, the farther 
5 proceedings concerning him were reſpited untill this 
Term. Now this day being called again to the 
table, he doth abſolutely refuſe to read. The Maſ- 
ters of the Bench taking into conſideration his con- 
tempt and offence, and for that it is without prece- 
« dent, that any man elected to read in Chancery has 
been diſcharged in like caſe, much leis has with ſuch 
« wilfulneſs refuſed the ſame, have ordered, that he 
„ ſhall preſently pay to the uſe of this houie the ſum 
of 20 J. for his fine, and that he ſtand and be diſ- 
«+ abled ever to be called to the Bench, or to be a 
Reader of this houſe. Now at this Parliament the 
« ſaid order is confirmed; and it is further ordered, 
* that if any of this houſe, which hereafter ſhall be 
«© choſen to read in Chancery, ſhall refule to read, 
every ſuch offender ſhall be fined, and be diſabled 
„ to be called to the Bench, or to be a Reader of this 
* Houſe,” However in Michaelmas Term 1632, it 
was ordered, that Mr. Selden all land enabled and 


be capable of any preſerment in the Houſe, in ſuch a 


manner as other utter Barriſters of this Houſe are to all 
intents and purpoſes, any former Att of Parliament to 
the contrary notwithſtanding ; and accordingly he was cal- 
led to the Bench Michaelmas following. + 
[O] He oppoſed the Court Party in 1027 and 1628 


Vol. IX. 


„ tisfy us of this great power (13).” 
March the 27th 1628 he made a ſpeech in Parliament 


Memorandum, that whereas John 
* Selden Eſq; one of the utter Barriſters of this 


* ſalus populi. 
Agrippa, was a Lawyer of the Empire; and to ſend 


20th 


evith great vigour in ſeveral ſpeeches.) Upon the de- 
bate concerning the liberty of the ſubject March the 
25th 1621, he ſpake thus: I riſe, not to make an 
argument in this point, the greateſt that ever was in 
„this place or elſewhere. This liberty, which all 
«© men, as well Lawyers, as others believe, I hope, hath 
been violated, though not without complaint; but 
«« except in this late courſe, I am confident, was never 
«© adjudzed before. 
* the cauſe was returned by command of the King, inti- 
„ mated by the Lords of the Council. Argument 
„ was made: ſeven Acts of Parliament were mentioned, 
© and all was paſſed over, and only commended, and 


«© upon that a declaration of judgment given, and ſo 


* adjudged, that upon any commitment of the King 
* or the Council, no enlargement can be. I ever ob- 


«« ſerved, in any great cauie, ſolemn arguments uſed 


„ to be made. We fee his Majeſty and his Council 
are both intereſted in this. I do defire, that ſome of 
„ the King's Council may ſpeak what they can to ſa- 
On "Thurſday 


relating to the grievance of the ſubjects in being im- 
priſoned without any cauſe afligned, which ſpeech is 
printed in the third volume of Dr. Wilkins's edition of 
his works. The day following Selden replied to a 
ſpeech of the Sollicitor General made the day before 
upon that point, and ſpake thus: I riſe to make a 
„ motion. Yeſterday a learned argument was made 
«© by Mr. Solicitor, and 21 Edw. I. was cited by 


* him, which makes clearly for the ſubject, alſo for 


that /alus populi. I am ſure that /ibertas populi is 
And Feſtus himſelf, that ſent Paul to 


a priſoner without ſignifying the crimes laid againſt 
© him, ſeemed unreaſonable to Feſtus to do. 
law of the Empire none were to be committed above 
© thirty days, and the jailor is under a penaly to cer- 
„ tify the cauſe of the priſoner's commitment; and if 
* the jailor be ſlack, he is to be fined, 
<«« ſpeak here of the judgment given in the King's 
* Bench, they ſay the precedents were miſrecited. 


Let a Sub-committee ſearch into judgments and pre- 


«© cedents. I heard here à guouſque, and there is no- 
„thing but a remiztitur. The courle of the Officer is 
to enter quou/que, &c. and that is till they be deli- 
* vered by law, and is all the judgment that can 
« be (14).” Upon this a Sub-Committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe he mentioned, and he was 
choſen Chairman of it. Dr. Wilkins gives ſeveral 
other extracts of his ſpeeches out of Pym's MSS. 

[P] His edition of the Marmora Arundelliana, printed 
at London 1629 in 4to.] This book was publiſhed 


under this title: Marmora Arundelliana, ſiue Saxa 


Græcè inciſa ex venerandis priſce Orientis gloriæ rude- 
ribus, auſpicits  impenſis Thame Comitis Arundeliie 


vindicata, & in /Edibus ejus diſpoſita. Commentariolos 
This book was reprinted by Dr. 


adjecit F. Selden. 
Humphrey Prideaux with additions at Oxford 1676 in 
fol. Mr. Michael Mattaire likewiſe publiſhed an edi- 
tion of theſe Marmora at London 1732 in fol. 


Oo 


The Parliament meeting on the 


The Habeas Corpus was brought; 


By the 
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20th of January Mr. Selden, among others, again diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt 
the Court [.]. The King therefore having, diſſolved the Parliament, he ordered ſeveral 
Members of the Houſe of Commons to be brought before the King's Bench Bar, and 
committed to the Tower. Mr. Selden, Who was one of this number, infiſting upon the 


benefit of the Laws, and refuſing to make any ſubmiſſion to the Court, was removed to 


the priſon of the King's Bench; but being in danger of his life on account of the peſti- 
lence then raging in Southwark, at the end of Trinity Term 6 Car. 1. he requeſted: the 
Lord High Treaſurer to intercede with his Majeſty, that he might be removed to the 
Gate-Houſe in Weſtminſter ; which was granted him. But the Judges in Michaelmas- 
Term following objecting to the Lord Treaſurer's warrant, by which he had been re- 
moved to the Gate-Houſe, an order was made by them for conveying him back to the 
King's Bench priſon ; whence he was releaſed in the latter end of the year 1629, though 
in what manner does not appear; only that in the year, 1646 the Parliament ordered 
him five thouſand pounds for the loſſes which he had ſuſtained on that occaſion. In 
1630 he was again committed to cuſtody together with the Earls of Bedford and Clare, 
Sir Robert Cotton Bart. and Mr. St. John, being accuſed of having diſperſed a libel, 
intitled, A Propoſition for his Majeſty*s ſervice to bridle the impertinency of Parliaments. 
But while this cauſe was tried in the Star-Chamber, on the 19th of May 1630, Sir David 
Fowlis Knight proved, that the libel abovementioned was written by Sir Robert Dudley 
Knight, then living in foreign parts. The King therefore, amidſt the joy for the birth 
of his fon Prince Charles, ordered theſe priſoners to be ſer at liberty, and the Lord Keeper 


of the Great Seal to ſtop the proſecution againſt them. While Mr. Selden was confined 


in the King's Bench, the Gate- Houle, and the Tower, he wrote his book De Succeſſioni- 
bus in bona deſuncti ſecundum Leges Hebræorum, printed at London 1631 in 4to, together 
with another intitled, De Succeſſione in Pontificatum Hebreorum Libri duo, reprinted at 
Leyden in 1638 in 8vo, and at Francfort on the Oder by the care of Mr. Becman in 
1673 in 4to, with ſome additions by our author. In 1633 he was one of the Committee 
appointed for preparing and managing the maſk exhibited by the Gentlemen of the Inns 
of Court before the King and Queen on Candlemas night that year, in order to ſhew their 
diſapprobation of Prynne's Hiſtriomaſtix (e). King James I having in 1626 ordered our 
author to make collections proper to ſhew the right of the Crown of England to the do- 
minion of the Sea, he had engaged in that work ; but upon the affront he had received 
by his impriſonment he ſuppreſſed it. However in 1634 a diſpute ariſing between the 
Engliſh and Dutch concerning the Herring-Fiſhery upon the Britiſh Coaſt, and Grotius 
having publiſhed in the year 1609 his Mare liberum in favour of the latter, Mr, Selden 
was prevailed upon by Archbiſhop Laud to draw up his Mare clanſum : ſeu de dominio 
Maris Libri duo, printed at London in 1636 in 8vo [R]. This book recommended 
him highly to the favour of the Court, ſo that he might have raiſed himſelf to conſider- 
able polts, if he had not been ſo greatly attached to his ſtudies (F). October the 157th 
1640 he was choſen Member of Parliament for the Univerſity of Oxford; and in that 
Parliament acted vigorouſly againſt the Court, and the fame year publiſhed his book 

| | De 


[2 } Mz. Selden, among others, again diſlinguiſbed “ objections of H. Grotius in his Mare Iiberum. It is 


himſeif by his zeal againſt the Court.] On the 22d of 
February a motion being made in the Houſe of Com- 
mons concerning the ſeizing of the goods of Members 
of Parliament by the Cultomers, and for voting it a 
breach of privilege, and the Speaker refuſing to put 
the queſtion, becauſe the King had commanded the con- 
trery; Mr. Selden roſe up and ſaid, Dare you not, 
Mr. Speaker, put the queſtion, when we command 
«© you? If you will not put it, we muſt fit fill. 
Thus we {ali never be able to do any thing. They 
5 that come after you may ſay, they have the King's 
* command not to do it. We fit here by the com- 
mand of the King under the Great Seal, and you 
* are by bis Majeity ktring in his Royal Chair before 
both Houſes appointed for our Speaker; and now 
you refuſe to do your office (15) ?” 

FR] His Niare clauſum: {eu de dominio Maris Li- 
bri duo, printed at London 1630 in 8. There was 
an edition of this bool: printed in 12mo in Holland, 
thouga the title ſays at London; but this edition was 
prohibited by the King of England, becauſe ſeveral 
things were added to it by Marcus Zuerius Boxhormus, 


who prefixed to it a preface. An Engliſn tranſh- 


tion of it by Marchamont Nedham was printed at 
London 165 2 in folio, and another by J. H. printed 
there in 1663 in folio. Archdeacon Nicholſon tells 
us with regard to this book (16), ** that out of the 
«+ hittorical remains we have of their proceedings 
© (which we commonly call Records) the Engliſh do- 
* minion over the four ſeas {totally excluding our 
© -ncighbours both French and Dutch from fiſhing 
therein without our licence) has been fairly made out 
Aby Mr. Seiden in his Mare Clauſum, againſt all the 


A 


very plain, that when the author penned this book, 


_ © he was not ſuch an inveterate enemy to the preroga- 


„ tive-doctrine of ſhip-money, as afterwards. For he 
„ proſeſſedly aſſerts, that in the deſence of their ſove- 
„ reignty at ſea, our Kings conſtantly practiſed the le- 
« vying great ſums on their ſubjects without the 
* concurrence of their Parliaments. His authorities 
indeed are brought no lower than the reign of 
Henry II. But even ſo, the ſervice was reckoned 
of that valuable kind, as that by an expreſs order 
of the King and Council, the book was delivered to 
the Barons of the Court of Exchequer in open Court, 
„to be by them laid up, as a moſt ineſtimable 
jewel, amongſt the choice Records, which concerned 
the Crown. It was tranflated into Engliſh by Mar- 
* chamont Nedham, the ſcurrilous News-Monger, 
who ſuppreſſed the Epiſtle ' Dedicatory, interlarded 
it with ſeveral treaſonable comments and falle gloſſes 
„of his own, and added a few old evidences, which 
were ſuppoſed to be communicated to him by ]. 
„ Bradſhaw of infamous memory. After the Reſto- 
ration of King Charles II this edition was reviſed 
* and correted by J. H. Gentleman, who did the 


learned author that juſtice after his death, which he 


wanted the courage to demand in his lite-time.” This 
book of our author was attacked by Peter Baptiſta Bur- 
gus, which occaſioned him to publiſh at London 1653 in 
to. Vindiciæ fecundum integritatem exiſtimationis ſuæ 
per convitium de ſcriptione Maris clauſi petulantif/imun 
& menadaciſſimum Maris liberi, adver/as Petrum Bap- 
tiſtam 'Burgum Liguſtici Maritimi Domini: adſertarem 
Hagæ Comitum jam nunc emiſſis. 


[SJ] His book de Jure naturali & Gentium juxta diſ- 
ciplinam Hebrzorum.] It was printed at London in 
folio. Puffendorf highly applauds it, and ſays, that 
our author would perhaps have been inferior to no 


writer, if he had undertaken to accommodate the Ju, 
Naturale to mankind in general with the ſame accu- 


racy as he has done it to the traditions of the Jews, Jo- 
annes Seldenus nemini fortaſſe ſecundus haberi poſſet, fi 
ei propoſitum fuiſſet eadem anfisseia Jus naturale ad uni- 
ver ſum humanum genus, quam ad tradita Ebræorum ac- 


| (17) Bib, Choiſie, commodare. Monſieur Le Clerc tells us (17), that in this 


tom. 9. p. 396. 


(is) Pag. 14+ 


(79) De Jure 


book our author has only copied the Rabbins, and 
« ſcarce ever reaſons at all. His Rabbinical principles 
« are founded upon an uncertain Jewiſh tradition, 
«© which relates, that God gave to Noah ſeven pre- 
«« cepts, which all mankind ought to obſerve. If this 
4 ſhould be denied, the Jews would find a difficulty to 
« prove it. Beſides his ideas are very imperfect and 
« embarraſſed.” Monſieur Barbeyrac likewiſe, in the 


preface to his French tranſlation of Puffendorf's treatiſe 


de Fure Nature & Gentium, obſerves with regard to 
Selden's book, that beſides the extreme diſorder and 
« obſcurity, which are juſtly cenſured in his manner 
« of writing, he does not derive his principles of the 
% law of nature from the pure light of reaſon, but 
« merely from the ſeven precepts given to Noah, the 
4 number of which is very uncertain, and which are 
only founded upon a doubtful, though antient tradi- 
« tion. He frequently contents himſelf with citing 


« the decifions of the Rabbins, without giving him 


« ſelf the trouble to examine whether they be juſt 
% or not.” The author of the Polygamia triumphans, 


printed at Stockholm 1682, under the name of Theo- 


philus Aletheus, Cites (18) Selden as a favourer of Polyga. 
my, becauſe he aſſerts (19), that Polygamy is not 
contrary to the law of nature. 


Naturali © Gen- [] In the year 1642, the King reſolving to take the 
tiam, lib. 5. cap. great ſeal from the Lord Keeper Littleton, had ſomè in- 


6, 7 


tention to give it to Mr. Selden; but this deſign was 


(20) Niftrry of mot executed.) The Lord Clarendon tells us (20%, 
the Rebellion, vol. that the Lord Falkland and himſelf, to whom 


1. Part 2. pag- 
572. edit, Oxford 


1707. 


(21) Pag. 667. 


his Majeſty referred the conſideration, “ did not 
« doubt of Mr. Selden's affection to the King; but 
«© withal they knew him ſo well, that they concluded 
* he would abſolutely refuſe the place, if it were of- 
« fered to him. He was in years, and of a tender 
„ conſtitution ; he had for many years enjoyed his 
« eaſe, which he loved; was rich, and would not have 
« made a journey to York, or have lain out of his 
« own bed for any preferment, which he had never 
« affected.” His Lordſhip afterwards obſerves {21), 
that Mr. Selden in the debate in the Houle of Com- 
mons upon the ſubject of the Commiſſion of Array 
declared himſelf very pofatively with much ſharpneſs a- 
gainſt it, as a thing expreſsly without any authority of 
law ; the Natute upon which it was grounded being, as 
he ſaid, repealed ; and dijcourſed very much of the ul 
conſequence which might reſult from ſubmitting to it. 
He anfwered the arguments, which had been uſed to ſup- 


port it, and eafily prevailed with the Houſe not to like 


a proceeding,. which they knew was intended to do them 
hurt, and to leffen their authority. But his authority and 
reputation prevailed much further than the Houſe, and 


begot a prejudice againſt it in many well affected with- 


out doors. When the King <was informed of it, be was 
much troubled, having looted upon Mr. Selden as well 
diſpoſed to his ſervice ; and the Lord Falkland, with his 
Majeſty's leave, wrote a friendly letter to Mr. Selden, 
* to know his reaſon, why in ſuch a conjuuciure, 
„ whatever his opinion were, he would oppoſe the 
„ ſubmiſſion to the commiſſion of array, which no 
* body could deny to have had its original from law, 
* and which many learned men {till believed to be 
«© very legal, to make way for the eſtabliſhment of an 
*- ordinance, Which had no manner of pretence to 
right.“ He anſwered this letter very frankly, as a 
man, who believed himſelf in the right upon the commiſ- 
ſion of array, and that the arguments he had uſed againſt 
zt could not be anſwered ; ſumming up ſome of theſe ar- 
guments in as few wards as they could be comprehended 


SEL 

De Jure naturali & gentium juxta diſciplinam Hebræorum [SJ]. In the year 1642, the 

King reſolving to take the Great Seal from the Lord Keeper Littleton, had ſome inten- 

tion to give it to Mr, Selden ; but this deſign was not executed [T], The fame year he 

_ publiſhed A Brief Diſcourſe concerning the power. of Peers and Commons in Parliament in 
| | 5 | potnt 


in. But then be did as Frankly inveigh again} the or- 


dinancè for the Militia ; * which, he jaid, was without 


any ſhadow of law or pretence of precedent, and 


moſt deſtructive to the government of the kingdom. 
And he did acknowledge, that he had been the more 
inclined to make that diſcourſe in the houſe againſt 
the commiſſion, that he might with the more free- 
dom argue againſt the ordinance, which was to be 
conſidered upon a day then appointed; and was 
moſt confident, that he ſhould likewiſe overthrow 
the ordinance, which he confeſled, could be leſs 
ſupported ; and he did believe, that it would be 
much better, if both were rejected, than if either 
of them ſhould ttand and remain uncontrolled.” 
But his confidence deceived him, and he quickly found, 


that they who ſuffered themſelves to be intirely governed. 


by his reaſon, when thoſe concluſions reſulted from it, 
which contributed to their own deſigns, would not at 
all be guided by it or ſubmit to it, when it per ſuaded 
that which contradicted and would diſappoint thaſe de- 
Signs. And fo upon the day appointed for the debate of 
their ordinance, when he applied all his faculties to the 
convincing them of the illegali and monſtrouſneſs of it 
by arguments at leaſt as clear and demonſtrable as his 
former had been, they made mo impreſſion upon them, 
but were eafily anſwered by thoſe, who with mſi pay- 
fron inſiſted on their own ſenſe. He had ſatisficd them 
very bell, when he concurred with them in - judgment 3 
but his rcaſoms were weak, when they croſſed their reſa- 
{utions. Among a collection of o:1ginal papers and 
letters from and to Mr. Selden in the hands of Nicholas 
Harding Eiq; Clerk of the honourable Houſe of Com- 
mons, we find the draughts of two letters in Mr. Sel- 
den's own hand, one to Lord Falkland relating to the 
Commiſſion of Array, and the other to the Marquis 
of Hlertſord concerning his Majeſty's command, that 
he ſhould wait on him at York, They are as follow. 


To my Loid Falkland. 
June 29. 1642. 
„ My Lord, | g , 
That of the vote your Lordſhip ſpealcs of is true, 
as I preiume you by this time fee in print. But 
in what degree it was grounded on my authority 
(wa:ch doubtleſs goes here for little or nothing) you 
may gheſſe by this, that I was not in the Houſe 
at tuat voteing, or any other time, when any agi- 

tation or mention of it was there, till yeſterday, 
being Tueſday, when there was a declaration voted 
there to ſhew the reaſons of that vote. But it is 
true that I was of the Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons, to whom ſome ten days fince it was referred. 
And among the reſt my opinion (and that upon 
the beſt conſideration I could make) was, that it 
is againit law; and ſo is my opinion ſtill, which 
« ſhall, as in all other things, change, when I ſhall be 
e taught the contrary. Your. Lordſhip had ſooner re- 
ceived anſwere, if I could ſooner have put my rea- 
ſons together, and have them tranſcribed. As they 
are, I humbly thus offer them to you, and am moſt 
„ devotely Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 

and molt affectionate ſervant 


8. 
To my Lord Marquis of Hertſord. : | 

« My Lord, | June. 
] received from his moſt excellent Majeſtie a 
command for my waiting on him at York ; and he 
„is molt gratioully pleaſed to ſay, that I ſhould make 
as much haſt as my health will permit. I have 
been, my Lord, many weeks very ill, and am ftill 
ſo infirme, that I have not ſo much as any hope of 
being able to endure any kind of travell, much leſs 
* ſuch a journey. Vet if that were all, I ſhould wil- 
lingly venture any loſſe of myſelf, rather than not 
„ performe my duty to his Majeſtie. But if I were 
able to come, Icall God to witnefſe I have no ap- 
prehenſion of any poſlibility of doing his Majeſtie ſet- 
vice there. On the other fide it is molt probable, 
or rather apparent, that a member of the Houle - of 
Commons and of my condition, by coming thither, 
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point of Fudicature [V]; and ſome other pieces [', and an edition of Futychinss 
Origines, with a Verſion and Notes [X]. In 1643 Mr. Edmund Waller was examined, 
whether our author was not privy to his plot for delivering up London to the King; 
but that Gentleman entirely cleared him from that ſuſpicion [Z J. In June the ſame 
year he was appointed one of the Lay-Members to fit in the Aſſembly of the Divines at 
eſtminſter, in which he frequently perplexed thoſe Divines by his vaſt learning [Z]. 
About this time he took the Covenant; and November 8th the fame year was appointed 
be) Wilkins, pag. by the Parliament Keeper of the Records in the Tower (g). In 1644 he publiſhed his 
8 treatiſe De Anno Civili & Calendario Fudaico [AA], and on the 15th of April 1645 was 
appointed one of the twelve Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, The ſame year he was 
unanimouſly elected Maſter of Trinity College in Cambridge; but he thought proper to 
refuſe that poſt [BB]. In 1646 he publiſhed his Uxor Hebraica [CC], and the year 
following his Fleta, ſeu Commentarins Furis Anglicani fic nuncupatus [DD]. About this 
1 time he did great ſervices to the Univerſity of Oxford, as appears from ſeveral letters 
1 8 written to him by that Univerſity [EZ]. Upon the publication of King Charles I's 
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«© might thereby ſoon be a tauſe of ſome very unſea- tion amongſi them. In which debates Mr. Selden ſpoke 
«*« ſonable diſturbance : by this name I call whatſoever. adinirably, ana confuted divers of them in their own 
« will at this time (as this would) doubtleſſe occafion learning. And ſometimes when they had cited a text of 
« ſome further or other differences twixt his Majeſtie Scripture io prove their afſertion, he would tell them, 
« and that Houſe. My loyal and humble affections Perhaps in your little Pocket-Bibles with gilt leaves 
* to his Majeſtie and his ſervice are and ſhall be as («hich they would often pull cut and read) the ttanſla- 
„ great and as hearty as any man's; and therefore tion may be thus; but the Greek or the Hebrew fig- 
« when I am able, I ſhall really expreſſe them. But nifies thus and thus; and fo would totally filence them. 
I beſeech your Lordſhip, be pleaſed, upon what I Mr. Strype gives two or three inſtances of this in his 
de have here repreſented, to preſerve me from his Ma- preface to Dr. Lightfoot's Genuine Remains, Cleave- 
« Jeſtie's diſpleaſure, which J hope too from his moſt ex- land the Poet likewiſe ſpeaks thus in his Mixed A/- 
«« cellent goodneſſe towards me. Your Lordſhip's great /embly : | . 
« and continual favors to me imboldened me to make | 
« this ſuit, which granted will be a ſingular happi- And Selden is a Galliard by himſelf, | 
* neſsto Your Lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant And well may be; there's more Divines in him, 
| | « J. 8.“ „ "Than in all this their Jewiſh Sanhedrin.” | 


[ The ſame year he publiſhed A brief diſcourſe con- [AA] His treatiſe De Anno Civili & Calendario 
cerning the power of Peers and Commons in Parlia- Judaico.] It was printed at London in 4to. It is 
ment in point of Judicature.] It was printed at Lon- aid, that Selden had joined to this treatiſe a diſcourſe 
don in two ſheets in 4to. Some aſcribe this piece to de Anno Solari Macedonum; but this is now loſt. _ 
Sir Simonds D*Ewes Bart. 5 [BB] He thought proper to refuſe that poſt.] It does 
[I] And fome other pieces.] A Diſcourſe concerning not appear what his reaſons were for this retuſal ; but 
the rights and privileges of the ſubjects, in a conference Dr. Wilkins (24) is of opinion, that it was not out of (24) Pag. 38. 
 defired by the Lords, and had by a Committee of both any ſecret hatred to the Clergy, fince though he denied 
Houſes, in the year 1628. London 1642 in 4to. the Clergy's divine right to their poſſeſſions, he was 
Privileges of the Baronage of England, when they fit in very zealous for maintaining them in their rights eſta- 
Parliament. London 1642 and 1681 in 8vo. bliſhed by the laws of the land. 
[X] An edition of Eutychius's Origines, avi a [CC] His Uxor Hebraica.] It was printed at Lon- 
verſion and notes.) It was printed at London in 4to don in 4to under this title: r Hebraica, five de 
under this title: Eutychii Mayptii, Patriarche ortho- Nuptiis & diwortiis ex Fure Civili, id eff, Divine & 
doxirim Alexendrini, Eccleſiæ ſue origines ex ejuſdem Thalmudico veterum Hebræorum Libri III. It was re- 
Arabico, nunc pri mum edidit ac werſione & commentario printed at Francfort 1673 in 4to. We are informed 
auxit Foannè, Seldenus. Mr. Edward Pocock inſerted by Rudolphus Martinus Meelfuhrer in his additions to 
this work in his edition of the annals of Eutychius, Almeloveen's Bibliotheca promiſſa & latens (25), that (25) Pag. 39. 
which he tranſlated at the defire of Mr. Selden, at in the Bodleian Library there are the collections of Mr. 
whole expence they were printed at Oxford 1656 in William Guile, out of which he deſigned to have 
4to. Mr. Selden's book has been animadverted upon made a ſupplement to this book of Selden. 
by ſeveral writers, particularly Abraham Ecchellenſis, [DD] His Fleta ſua Commentarius Juris Anglicani 
John Morin, and Euſebius Renaudot. ſic nuncupatus.] It was printed at London in 4to. . 
[7] I 1653 Mr. Edmund Waller avas examined, Archdeacon Nicholſon obſerves (26), that * the Feta (25) Eli 
whether our author aas not privy to his plot for deliver- * was happily ſecured to us, amongſt many other na Le 
Bad _— | Ds. , Part 3. pag. 
ing up London to the King ; but that Gentleman intirely ** valuable monuments of the like kind, by the in- 147. edit. London 
| cleared him from that ſuſpicion | Mr. W hitelocke tells © comparable Mr. Selden, who found it in the Cot- 1699. 
(22) Memorials us (2 2), that when Mr. Waller “ was examined touch- * tonian library (a), in a hand as old as the author's 
of the Ergliſh * ing this plot, he was aſked whether Selden, Pier- ** own time, and aſſiſted in the making it public. (2) Julius, B. 8. 
Aﬀeirs page = „ point, Whitelocke, and others, by name, were ac- *© He (6) ſays indeed, that it was tranſcribed for the | 
e quainted with it. He anſwered, that they were ** preſs by ſuch unſkilful Amanuenſes, as the Stationer 
not, but that he did come one evening to Selden's ** employed; and that, upon this ſcore, it was pub- (5) Differt. in 
e ſtudy, where Pierpoint and Whitelocke then were *© liſhed in a more ſlovenly dreſs than he could have Flet. cap. 1. §. 1. 
«© with Selden, on purpoſe to impart to them all, and *© wiſhed. But ought we not much more to complain, 
« ſpeaking of ſuch a thing in general terms, thoſe ** that a (c) ſecond edition has not corrected the faults, (.) 4to, Lond. 
Gentlemen did fo inveigh againit any ſuch thing, as ** which he ſo long ſince lamented, and had marked 1085. 
«« treachery and baſeneſs, and that which might be * our to us? It is true, the impertinent marginal 
«© the occaſion of ſhedding much blood, that, he “ notes are removed; but the abbreviations ſtill con- 
ſaid, he durſt not for the awe and reſpect, which he * tinue, and the Fer AJavair to this day remains as 
had for Selden and the reſt, communicate any of the * part of the text.” | 
* particulars to them, but was almoſt diſheartened [FE] He did great ſervices to the Uuniverſity of Ox- 
22 himſelf tO proceed in it.“ ford, as appears from ſeveral letters written to him b | 
[Z] Appointed one of the Lay Members to fit in the that Unive'ſity.] Dr. Wilkins in his liſe of our au- 27) Page 38, 
Aſſembly of the Divines at Weſtminſter, in which he thor (27) has given us ſeveral of thoſe letters; and Dr. & ſeqg. | 
frequently perplexed thoſe Divines by his waſt learning.) Gerard Langbaine in a letter to Selden (28) writes (28) See Leland's 
(23) Ibid. p. 71. Mr. Whitelocke obſerves (23), that divers Members of thus: Nolavithſtauding thoſe common endearments, by which C:lle&tanea, pub- 
both Houſes, whereef, ſays he, I was one, were mem- you have purchaſed ſo great an intereſt in their diſconſolate \\h*d by Mr. 
bers of the Aſſembly of Divines, to fit and debate, and Univerſity . . . however the condition of this place be 2 es, 
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give their votes in any matter, which was in conſidera- naw /o deſperate, that Salus ipla ſervare non potelt ; 207 883 Hh 
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Ev BSH, Cromwell employed all his intereſt to engage Mr. Selden to write an 5. 


ſwer to that book, which he refuſed ()). In 1650 he publiſhed his firſt book De Syne- 
driis & Prefetturis Hebrœorum [FF], the ſecond being printed in 1653, and the third 


not till after his death in 165g. 


In the eighth ſection of the Section he mentions a diſſer- 
tation of his ad ſenatus conſultum Laconum in Timotheum Mileſium. 


In 1652 he wrote the 


Preface to the Decem Scriptores Hiſtorie Anglicana, printed at London that year in fol. 
Several other works of his were printed after his death, or left in manuſcript [GG]. In 
the beginning of the year 1654 his health began to decline ; but he comforted himſelf, 


cc 


cc 


« Tit, ii. 11, 12, 13, 14 (i)“ 


that though he had his ſtudy full of books and papers of moſt ſubjects in the world, 
yet at that time he could not recolle& any paſſage out of the infinite books and 

& manuſcripts he was maſter of, wherein he could reſt his ſoul, ſave out of the holy 
Scriptures, wherein the moſt remarkable paſſage, that lay moſt upon his ſpirit, was 
November the 1oth that year he wrote a letter to Bul- 


ſtrode Whitelocke Eſq; then one of the Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, to deſire him to 
come and aſſiſt him in the ſettlement of his affairs [ HH}. He died on the 3oth of that month 
in White Fryars at the houſe of Elizabeth Counteſs Dowager of Kent, and was interred 
on Thurſday December the 14th following in the Temple Church, where a monument 


is erected to him [77]. Archbiſhop Uſher preached his funeral ſermon. 


yet ve are all abundantly ſatisfied in your unwearicd 


care and paſſionate endeavours for our preſervation, We 


know and confiſs, 


— ſi Pergama dextra Ie 
Defendi poterant, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent. 


O this we are confident, that next under God's, it muſt 
| be. imputed to your extraordinary providence, that wwe 


have flood thus long. You have been the only Belli 


mora, and 


Quicquid apud noſtrz ceſſatum eſt moenia Trojæ 

Hectoris ( [ cannot add ÆEneæq;: for you had no ſecond ) 
| manu victoria Graium 

Hkæſit. | 


By your good acts and prudent manage, our fix months 


have been ſpun out into two years, and it has been thus 


far werified upon us by your means, nec capti potuere 


capi. 


[FF] His book De Synedriis & Præſecturis Hebræo- 
rum.] This book is printed in 4to. A great many 
paſſages in it ha ve been animadverted upon by ſeveral 
eminent writers, eſpecially that part relating to ex- 
communication. Dr. Hammond in particular has exa- 
mined Selden's notion concerning the power of binding 


and looſing in his treatiſe concerning The power of the 


Keys. 

(GG) Several other works of his were printed after 
his death, or left in manuſcript.) I. God made man. 
A tradt proving the nativity of our Saviour to be on the 
25th of December. London 1661 in 8vo, with our au- 
thor's picture before it. This book was anſwered in 


the firſt poſtſcript to a treatiſe entitled, 4 brief ( but 


true) account of the certain year, month, day, and minute 


of the birth of Feſus Chriſt. London 1671 in 8vo, 


Written by John Butler, B. D. Chaplain to James 


Duke of Ormonde, and Rector of Liechborow in the 
Dioceſe of Peterborough. II. Diſcourſe of the office of 
Lord Chancellor of England. London 1671 in fol. To 
which is added W. Dugdale's catalogue of Lord Chan- 
cellors and Lord Keepers of England from the Norman 
conqueſt. III. Several treatiſes, viz. England's Epino- 
mis; of the original of Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of Teſta- 
ments; of the diſpoſition or adminiſtration of inteſtates 
goods : publiſhed at London 1683 in fol. by Redman 


Weſtcot with the Engliſh tranflation of Selden's Fan? 


(29) Pag. 45. 


Anglorum Facies altera. 


IV. Table tall: being the 


diſcourſes or his ſenſe of various matters of weight and 


high conſequence, relating eſpecially to Religion and State, 
London 1689 in 4to. Publiſhed by Richard Milward, 
Amanuenſis to our author. Dr. Wilkins obſerves (29), 
that there are many things in this book inconſiſtent 
with Selden's great learning, principles, and Character. 
V. Letters to learned men; among which ſeveral to 
Archbiſhop Uſher are printed in the collection of let- 
ters at the end of Dr. R. Parr's life of that Prelate; 
and two letters of his to Mr. Thomas Greaves were firit 
publiſhed from the originals by Thomas Birch, MI. A. 
and F. R. S. in his Hiftorical and critical account of the 


Vor. IX. 


By his will he 
left 


life of Mr. John Greaves (), prefixed to his edition 
of the M:/cellancous works of Mr. John Greaves, print- 
ed at London 1737 in two volumes in 8vo. VI. 
Speeches, arguments, debates, Fc. in Parliament. VII. 
He had a conſiderable hand in, and gave directions and 
advice towards the edition of Platarc}s Lives, printed 
in 1657, with an addition of the year of the world, 
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(*) Pag. 67, 68. 


and the year of our Lord, together with many chro- 


nological notes and explications out of divers authors. 
He left behind him ſeveral manuſcripts, viz. 1. The 
life of Roger Bacon, written in Latin, bot this is loſt : 
2. Collections out of many records and antiquities. 3. 
Collection of notes and records of various ſubjects, marked 
with M. 4. Extra#ts out of the leiger books of Battel, 
Eveſham, Winton, Fc. His works were collected by 
Dr. David Wilkins, and printed at London in three 


volumes in fol. 1726. The two firſt volumes contain 


his Latin works, and che third his Engliſh, The Edi- 
tor has prefixed a long life of the author, and added 
ſeveral pieces never publiſhed before, particularly let- 
ters, poems, &c. In 1675 there was printed at Lon- 
don in 4to. Joannis Seldeni Angli Liber de Nummis ; 
in quo antiqua pecunia Romana & Graca metitur pretio 
ejus quæ nunc eſt in uſu. Huic accedit Bivliotheca Num- 
maria. But this ſuperficial tract was not written by 
our author, but by Alexander Sardo of Ferrara, and 
wrote before Selden was in being, being publiſhed at 
Mentz 1575 in 4to. The Bibliotheca Nummaria ſub- 
joined to it was written by Father Labbe the Jeſuit. 

[HH] November the 10th that year he curote a letter 
to Bulſirode Whitelocke Eſq; then one of the Commiſſimmers 
of the Great Seal, to deſire him to come, and aſſiſt him 
in the ſettlement of his affairs.) His letter was as 
follows (30) : 8 

« My Lord, 

« am a moſt humble ſuitor to your Lordſhip, that 
« you would be pleaſed, that I might have your pre- 
«« ſence for a little time to morrow or next day. Thus 
„% much wearies the moſt weak hand and body of 

| «« Your Lordſhip's 
py «« Moſt humble Servant 

«© White-Friers Nov. 10. 1654. ]. Selden.” 


I went to him, ſays Mr. Whitelocke (31), and was ad- 
viſed with about ſettling his eftate, and altering bis wvill, 


and to be one of his Excecutors ; but his aweakne(; „ 


increaſed, that bis intentions were prevented. 
[11] Where a monument is ered to him.] The in- 
ſcription on it is as follows 


JOHANNES-SELDENTU:'S 
 heic juxia fitus. © 
Natus eft X Decembris MDLXXNXIF. 
Salwuintoniæ, 
Qui viculus oft Terring occidentali, 
In Suffexie maritimis 
Fohanne Seldeno Thame lis 
e quibus ſecundo _ 
Anna MD XI nato. 
Margaret; 


; Wo 
P p 


(30) White- 
locke's Memori- 


als, Pag. 608. 


(31) Ibis, 


) Pag · LLC 


(1) Memorials, 
pag» 608. 


m) Additional 
otes on the Life 
end Death of Sir 
Matthew Hale, 
pag. 40. edit. 
1682. 


(*) Pag. 50, 51, 


SEL 


left Matthew Hale, John Vaughan, and Rowland Jewks Eſqts his Executors [KK]: 


He lived for ſeveral of his: laſt years with the Counteſs Dowager of Kent, with ſuch 


intimacy, that it was reported they lived together as huſband and wife; and Pr. Wil- 
kins obſerves (&), that the wealth, which Mr. Selden left at his death, was chiefly owing 
to the generoſity of that Counteſs. Whitelocke tells us (7), that bis mind was as great as 


his learning; he was as hoſpitable and generous as any man, and as good company to thoſe 
whom be liked. Mr. Richard Baxter remarks (n), that he was a reſolved ſerious Chriſtian, 


and a great adverſary to Hobbes's errors; and that Sir Matthew Hale affirmed, that he 
had ſeen Selden openly oppoſe Hobbes /o earneſtly, as either to depart from bim, or drive 


him out of the room. Dr, Wilkins tells us (#), that he was a man of uncommon gravity 


and greatneſs of ſoul, averſe to flattery, and extremely liberal to ſcholars, and charitable 
to the poor; and that though he had great latitude in his principles with regard to Eccle- 


ſiaſtical power, yet he had a ſincere regard for the Church of England. His motto was 


Tg Tavros 2 "Enevieeiay : i. e. Liberty above all things, His vaſt learning is univer- 


fally allowed; but Dr. Hickes in the general Preface to his Theſaurus affirms, that he 2 Arr Critica, 
vol. 1. pag. 142. 


was not thoroughly ſkilled in the Anglo-Saxon language; and Monſieur Le Clerc (o) 
cenſures his writings for want of method and perſpicuity of ſtyle, though he allows them 


to be full of various and uncommon erudition and uſeful obſervations. 


Margaret filia & bærede unica 
Domæ Bakeri de Ruſtington 
ex equeſtri Bakeriorum in Canto familia 
filius e cunis ſuperſlitum unicus 
Ltatis fers LXX annorum. 
Denatus eft ultime die Nowembris 
anno Salutis reparatæ MDCLIV. 
per quam expedtat heic 
Rejurrefionem 
felicem. 


| [AK J By his will he left Matthew Hale, John 
Vaughan, and Rowland Fewks Eſars his Executors.] 


His will is dated July the 11th 1653, in the codicile 
of which dated the ſame day, he appointed as follows. 
Concerning my books, /ays he, I give and bequeath 
* all and every manuſcripts, not otherwiſe hereafter 
** diſpoſed by me, that are in Hebrew, Syriac, Ara- 


* 


a bic, Perſian, Turkiſh or any other tongue uſually 


nymph Argyra fell ſo deeply in love with him, that ſhe came from the bottom of the 


(a) Ex Pauſania, 
lib. 7. Pag · 229. 


underſtood by the name of oriental, or in Greek 


too; as alſo with them a manuſcript in Latin con- 


cerning Dares Phrygius, Paulus Oroſius, Jornandes, 
and ſome others, together with Theodoſius his Code, 
« Pauli ſententiæ, &c. and further alſo all ſuch Talmu- 
« dical and Rabbinical books (if any ſuch I ſhall 
have among mine) as are not already in the libra- 
« ry, reſpectively hereafter mentioned, or are not 
*« there of the ſame edition, and all other my books, 
„ parchments, and papers whatſoever, which 1 ſhall 
© nt otherwiſe diſpoſe of in this codicile or elſewhere, 
«« I give and bequeath to my Executors named in my 
“ laſt will and teſtament to their own uſe and behoof ; 
but deſiring them rather to part them among them- 
*« ſelves, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of them, or the choiceſt 
of them, for ſome public uſe, than put them to any 


0 


6 


SELEMNUs, a river of Achaia, had been a very handſome young ſhepherd. The 


% common ſale; it may do well in ſome convenient 


« library, public, or of ſome College in one of the 
4 Univerſities.” x 

His Executors promiſed to beſtow his library upon 
the ſociety of the Inner-Temple, if a proper place 


| ſhould be provided to receive it; but this being ne- 


ome to be done by the ſociety for five years, the 


Executors gave it to the Univerſity of Oxford (32). (32 
Dr. Burnet obſerves (33), that this library was valued | 
at ſome thouſands of pounds, and was believed to be one (33) Life of Si- 
of the Ccuriouſeſt collections in Europe; and that Mr. Matthew os 
pag. 93. edit. 
— 1682. | 


Selden's Executors ** reſolving to keep it intire for the 
% honour of Selden's memory, gave it to the Univer- 
« ſity of Oxford, where a noble room was added to 
« the former library for its reception, and all due re- 
*« ſpets have been ſince ſhewed by that great and 


«c learned body to thoſe their worthy benefactors, wo 
* not only parted ſo generouſly with this great trea- 
* ſure, but were a little put to it how to oblige them, 
without croſſing the will of their dead friend. 
«© Mr. Selden had once intended to give his library 


*« to that Univerſity, and had left it ſo by his will; 
“ but having occaſion for a manuſcript, which belonged 
* to their library, they aſked of him a bond of a 
* thouſand pounds for its reſtitution. This he took 
« ſo ill at their hands, that he ſtruck out that part 
« of his will, by which he had given them his li- 
«« brary, and with ſome paſſion declared they ſhould 
«© never have it. The Executors ſtuck at this a little, 
* but having confidered better of it came to this re- 
« ſolution, that they were to be Executors of Mr. 
« Selden's will and not of his paſſion ; ſo they made 
„ good what he had intended in cold blood, and 
«« paſſed over what his paſſion had ſuggeſted to him.” 


ſea to lye with him. But when years had deſtroyed the flower of Selemnus's beauty, 
the nymph ceaſed to viſit him. The young man died of regret, and was metamorphoſed 
into a river by the goddeſs Venus. This change did not cure him of his paſſion : 
Venus was obliged to interpoſe ; ſhe granted him the favour of forgetting that nymph. 


It is faid, that after this the River had an admirable virtue; which was that perſons of 


either ſex who bathed in it no longer remembered the object of their affection (a). 
Pauſanias was in the right to ſay, that if the water of Selemnus had ſuch a virtue, it 


would be more valuable than vaſt ſums of money [A]. 


[4] If the water of Selemnus had ſuch a virtue, it 
evould be more valuable than wvaſ} ſums of money.) We 
muſt not credit every thing,that the poets and romance- 
writers make amorous perſons ſay ; there runs. an hy- 
perbole thro? the deſcriptions of their ſufferings ; but it 
muſt however be owned, that love is an inexhauſtible 
ſource of misfortune and diſorder. It is a paſſion very 


neceſlary in the world for the preſervation of animals : 
it is the ſoul of the world with regard to them ; and 
it is likewiſe very certain, that Providence has united 
to ſo neceſſary a paſſion a thouſand charms, and a thou- 
ſand pleaſures ; but on the other hand it has added 


4 


SELVE 


to it an infinite number of diſagreeable circumſtances. 
How many perſons are there who cannot eat, drink, or 


ſleep, and loſe their health and ſenſes, by means of it? 


The number of thoſe who die on that account, is greater 
than is imagined ; thoſe who hang themſelves are but 
few indeed; but there are ſome. All this relates to 
thoſe, who love without being beloved. As for thoſe, 
who are as much beloved as they love, they pay dear 
for their pleaſures ; for to ſay nothing of the diſorders 
of their reaſon, or the oppoſition which is often found 
between their true intereſt and their paſſion, an oppo. 
ſition Which expoſes them to a great many croſles and 

| troubles, 


and Bibloth. ' 
Choifie, tom. 3. 
: pag. 140. tom. 7. 
Pag. 117. 


upra. 


ConSIDERA- 
TIONS on jea- 
louſy» 


1) To under- 
ſtand this we 
ought to conſult 
the following 
verſes of Pindar, 
Ode 1. O/ymp. 
"Api5'ov Al ö cope 
à N xpuTer, al- 
Noανeh @0p @aTs 
duct rp ri rr! 
due yaropor üg 
FISTS. pt ima 
quidem eft aqua : 
& aurum, velut 
ignis noftu ardens, 
coruſcat eximie 
inter ſuberbificas 


divitias. 


2 1 4 1 
o J 0 


troubles, are not they ſufficiently unhappy through jea- 
louſy alone, which almoſt always accompanies their 


ſſion? Can one conceive a more melancholy, pitia- 


le, and ſhocking ſtate, than that of jealous per- 
ſons? Let them have reaſon or not for this their jea- 
louſy, it is the ſame thing; their torture is not the 


leſs; the chimeras and phantoms of the imagination 


perſecute them equally ; the fire, with which they 
are conſumed, is not the more ſupportable for it. 
Let us ſay then with our author, that if there were in the 
world a river, which could cure lovers, it would be 
more valuable than gold. ET d wirecw wAubdiag 7 


Ao yu IH Son XPNpATwy TOANDY £540 &rbewr og T9 vp 18 
EtAipure. Quod niſi commentitium efſet, quantavis pecunia 


videri poſſet ea Selemni agua preciofior (1). Of this 
water we might juſtly ſay &pig'ov 18. dcop, water is the 
beſt of things ; but then we oughtnot to ſpeak of gold 
without placing it far beneath (2). See the margin. 
Zuccolo has very particularly deſcribed the fury of jea- 
louſy, when he introduces in his dialogues a man ex- 
ceſlively greedy of the ſweet pleaſures of love, and yet 
reſolved to renounce it, provided the object of his affec- 
tion be kind to ſome body elſe. Non hd gia cuore 
di N gagliarda lena, che baſti a refiftere a quel reo veleno 
di Gelgſia, | | 


Che, mentre con la fiamma il gelb meſee, 
Tutto il Regno d Amor turba, e contriſta. 


(2) Pauſanias, ami altiera, e ſdegnoſa la mia Delia, purche non ivolga 


lib. 7. Page 229 · 


br luce. 


(3) Lodovico 
Zuccolo, Acada- 


mico Filopono di . 


Faenxa, Dia lo- 
gho della Gelofia, 
Page 129, 130. 
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(1) A Memoir 
communicated by 
Mr. Baluze. 


6 


Mr. Baluze. 


corte ſe, e pia lo ſguardo ſoave altrove : mi ſia ſearſa de 
ſuoi favori : avara delle ſue gratie, che tuttavia, 


Un pin gentile 
Stato del mio non ſotto la Luna, 
S dolce & del mio amaro la radice. 


Ma non poſſo gia ſoffrire, che i begli occhi ſereni, i qual; 
acceſero nel mio petto fiamma ineſtinguibile q Amore, hab- 
biano à riſchiarare il foſco d' Horatio coi raggi della 


Si nieght a me, purche a ciaſcun ſi nieghi ; 
Che, purche altrui non ſplenda i! mio bel Sole, 
Ne le tenebre ancor wiurò beato (3). 


1. e. I have not an heart of ſo inſenſible a nature, 
« as to reſiſt the black poiſon of jealouſy, which 
« mingling ice with flame confounds the whole em- 
pire of love. Let my Delia be proud and diſdain- 
ful to me, ſo that ſhe do not throw her kind glances 
elſewhere ; let her be ſparing of her favours and of 
graces, yet there is not a more agreeable ſtate than 


66 
40 
40 
66 


love. But I cannot bear, that thoſe bright eyes, 


«ce 
46 


of love, ſhould ſhine upon the darkneſs of Horatius 
with their beams: if my beautiful ſun gives me no 


mine under the moon, ſo ſweet is the root of my 


which raiſed in my breaſt the inextinguiſhable flame 


3 


ght, yet if it ſhines not on any one elſe, 1 ſhall 
live happy even in this darkneſs.” | | 


As he could not promiſe to himſelf even this ſmalleſt 


of comforts, he refigns himſelf to deſpair ; he conſoles 
himſelf only by curſing jealouſy as a monſter ſprung 
from hell. Ma, ſe il mio male rimane affatto ſenza ri- 
medio, non mi fi tolga almeno, ch'is gagbi in qualche modo 
il mio cordiglio co i lamenti, e ci pianti. 


O forella di morte, onde veniſte, 

D'invidia figlia, fiero, horribil moſtro, 

Che fai miei giorni lagrimoff, e triſti; 
Tornati a Pinfernale, oſcuro chioſtro, 

| Che troppo co tuoi morſi il ſen mapriſti, 
Ona il wvenen, la piaga, e' dolor moſtro (4). 


I. e. But if my misfortune be irremediable, let me 
however mitigate my grief by lamentations and com- 
«« plaints: O ſiſter of death, whence comeſt thou, 


daughter of envy, fierce horrible monſter, which 


„ makeſt my days melancholy ; return to blackeſt 
< hell; my breaſt is too deeply wounded by thy 
** tuſks ; and the poiſon rankles in my wound.” 


I have read in a certain book, which was printed with 
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(4) Idem, ibid. 
Page 137+ 


the ſatyr upon the hermaphrodites (5) that a Lady ha- (5) See the re- 


ving ſungja melancholy tune (6), and ſhewn by her 
countenance (7) that Her heart was troubled, was aſked 
the reaſon of her ſorrow, and inſlead of anſwering re- 
peated the/e words of Ludovico. | 


Che dolce piu, che piu giocondo ſtato, 

Saria, di quel, dun amoroſo core 
Che wiver piu felice, & piu beato, 

Che ritromarſi in ſervitu d amore, 

Se non fofſe cia ſcuno ſtimulato, 

Da quel ſoſpetio rio, da quel timore, 
Da quel martir, da quella freneſia, 
Da quella rabia detta geloxia. 


i. e. What ſtate could be more agreeable than that 
of a lover. 
being in the ſervice of love; if every perſon were 
not ſtung by ſuſpicion and fear, and the pangs and 
«© madneſs of jealouſy.” | | 


It was undoubtedly the torture of jealouſy, which oc- 
caſioned a poet of the ſame country to write a fon- 


net (8), wherein he ſays to his Confeſſor, It you would (3 You will find 
puniſh me for the faults, which love has led me to it in pag. 548. of 


What life could be more happy than 


mark [C] of the 
article SALMA- 
CIS at the end. 


(6) Diſcours de 
Tacophile q Limne, 
| page 96, 


commit, command me to fall in love again, for Mr. Chevreav's 


there is no puniſhment ſeverer than that. 


Se pur brami punir Panima errante, 
Fa cis torm ad amar, che fra mortali 
Non we pena maggior ch er amante. 


SELVE (JOHN DE) firſt Preſident of the Parliament of Paris in the reign of 


Francis I. 


See his article in Moreri's Dictionary. I ſhall only add three or four parti- 


culars, which may corre& and improve it, and which were communicated to me by 


It is not true that this firſt Preſident was originally from the Milanefe ; he 


was born in the Limouſin, and it is very probable, that himſelf and his anceſtors were 


natives of the city of Tulle [A]. 


[4] He was born in the Limouſin, and it is very pro- 
bable that himſelf and his anceſtors were natives of the 
city of Tulle.) Here are many reaſons : I ſhall make 
ule of the words of a learned man, who did me the 
honour to ſend me memoirs for this article: “ (1) 
John de Selva was born in Limouſin. This has no 
difficulty in it. The proof is clear from the begin- 


* the illuſtrious men of Aquitaine. However it is not 
known from what town or place in Limouſin he 
came. There is reaſon to think, that he was born 
at Tulle the capital of Lower Limouſin, What 


inclines me to think ſo is, that I find in an ancient 
record in 1431 John de Salva named among the 
principal inhabitants of that city ; and his poſterity 
«« ſublilted there, though under the name of La Selve. 
lt is very probable, that the reputation of the firſt 
Preſident has occaſioned the authors of that family, 


ning of the treatiſe De beneficio, and is likewiſe con- 
firmed by Gabriel de Lurbe in his book concerning 


There is aſcribed to him a book which he did 


not 


c«c 


who {till live at Tulle, to change their name to that 

<« of Selve, which was made famous by the firſt Pre- 
« ſident. Beſides this conjecture, which is of great 
weight, we find in the inqueſt of nobility of Meſſe 

Chriſtopher de Leſtang Biſhop of Carcaſſone, and 

Commander of the King's orders made in 1617, 
that the firſt Preſident was fon of John de Selve. 

This exactly agrees with that John de Salva, who 

is mentioned in the year 1431, there not being an 

hundred years intire from that year to 1529 when 

the firſt Preſident died. Beſides the ſame inqueſt in- 
forms us, that Margaret de Selve his filter was 

married to Peter de Juye, an inhabitant of Tulle. 


«c 
cc 
66 
0 


40 
E 
40 
46 
40 


« Hence it is eaſy to conclude, that the Genealogy | 


cf the family of Selve, which is printed in the 
« Flogia of the firlt Preſidents of Paris, is not right, 
«« eſpecially where it is ſaid, that the grandfather of 
«© the Prefident was a gentleman of the Milaneſe. 


Oeuvres me ſlees. 
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not write [ BJ, and it was without any good ground, that an Hiſtorian accuſes him of 
having corrupted the Memoirs of Philip de Comines be His true name was John de 
Salva {PI The writers of the elogiums of the firft Prefidents of Paris, (t place his 
« death in Auguſt 1329. However John Bertaud, who wrote and printed his epi- 
« taph that ſame. year, informs us, that he was interred in the Church of Nicholas du 
(a) A Memoir «© Chardonnet on the x1th of December. This epitaph is not upon his tomb, but another 
Mr. Baluze, ** very modern one (a).“ PE ISR I N | 


LB] There is aſcribed to him a book, which he did not ** Aftruit ante obitum nullum cenſura Solonis 
write.) “ He is commonly ſaid to be the author of  * Sakoum. Ye talem primulus ortus habet. 
(2) Ina book «© a treatiſe De beneficio. But John Bertaud (2) informs | 
mentioned ye = 4e us, that it was not he, hut his brother, who was © Jn the relation of the conference held at Madrid in 
7 gran Mr or the author of it. Aude fe. recor. Do. Foannem de © 1525 for the releaſement of King Francis J, he is 
the remark D. Salva ſenatus Parrbiſini principem; cujus frater ficuti © called John de Salva, in a copy writen at that 
| | * probitatis ſue facile dedit documentum quum de bene- time, which I have. It is true, that ſince that a 
(3) The Memoir ficio inſignem tractatum edidit (3). | * ſtroke of the pen has been drawn over the word 
above cited- [C] I was without any good grounds, that an hiflorian © Sakva, and Selve put in the margin. | . 
accuſes him of having corrupted the Memoirs of Philip de - © In the treaty of marriage of Hercoles d' Eſte ſon 
Comines.] ** I ſee no probability in what Beaucaire © of Alphonſo Duke of Ferrara, with Rence of France, 
« Biſhop of Mets advances in his Hiſtory L. VII. c. “made at St. Germain en Laye Febr. the 19th 1527, 
% 10. that the firſt Preſident de Selve, who, he ſays, © this Prefident, who was Renec's Attorney on that 
« was ignorant in the hiſtory of the times of Lewis XI © occaſion, is called Fohannes de Salva in an old cop 
„% and Charles VIII his ſon, had corrupted and muti- of that time in my poſſeſſion. John Bertaud of Pe- 
„ lated in ſeveral places the Memoirs of Philip de “ rigord publiſhed in 1529 three books de cognatione 
«© Comines. For the firſt edition of theſe Memoirs ſacerrimi Foannis Baptiſte ; wherein giving a liſt of 
«« was printed in 1524. Now at that time the firft ** the famous Canoniſts and Civilians, eſpecially thoſe 
«© Preſident had no leiſure to think of publiſhing books, of Aquitaine, he ſays, Adde ſe. recor. Do. Foannem 
«« eſpecially the works of another. Beſides this, the ** ge Salva Senatus Parrhiſini principem. And in the 
« editions are conformable to divers old manuſcripts ** epiſtle to Francis de Marſillac, Firſt Preſident of the 
« as Mr. Godefroy has remarked in his preface to Parliament of Roan, who had married a daughter 
(4) Ibid « theſe Memoirs (4).” &« of the Firſt Preſident de Salva, he ſays fideli/ima 
[] His true name was Fohn de SaLva.] “ Thus * auxor tua Magdalena a Salva. The ſame author 
<« he is called in the Epiſtle Dedicatory to John Rau- wrote an epitaph upon the Firſt Preſident de Salva, 
«« lin's Epiſtles printed at Paris in 1521. Robertus *© wherein giving a ſhort account of his life, he begins 
„ Raulin Foanni de Salva Pariſienſis ſenatus primo præ- with theſe verſes. 
« fidi. And in the body of the Epiſtle, alluding to his | 8 | | 
«© name he ſays among other things, te natura Salwum & Salva domus dedit hanc, qui Salvos fecit utique 


fecit, ut alios abſque improper io ſalvos faceres. And * Oppreſſos miſera conditione reos (5)." 1 — * Ibid, 
in the Epigrams, which follows the Epiſtle Dedi- PLS: | 
_ 46 catory, ESE 3 1 


SENGEBERE (POLY CARP ), a Civilian in the ſeventeenth Century, was born at 
hrunſwick. He wrote a book againſt Salmaſius [4]. * He diſputed for a Profeſſor's 
1 04. etch Chair in Civil Law in the Univerſity of Angers againſt one Macquin (a).“ Mr. 
firſt Dutch edit. Menage, who had been his ſcholar, did not omit to ſerve him on that occaſion; but Mac- 
uin was preferred to him, becauſe he was a man of greater learning. However on account 
of his merit and capacity in other reſpets, the Magiſtrates of Angers gave him a penſion 
of an hundred crowns to engage him to continue in their City. And Mr. de Boilefve, jointly 
with ſome others, gave him as much, ſo that he had fix hundred livres a year, He was 
accuſed of having bribed his Fudges ; but Mr. Menage defended him, Thoſe who drew 
(4) Frefxed to, up the memoirs for a Life of Mr. Menage (5), tell us, that he pleaded ſeveral cauſes in 
nagiana. the Parliament of Paris, aud among others one for Mr. Sengebere, who wanted to be di- 
vorced from his wife on account of adultery (c). It is very ſtrange, that he has (c) See the re. 


laid nothing of this in ſpeaking of that proceſs [B]; for the occaſion ſeemed ne- ee 18 


Ceſſarily NACE. 


[4] He wrote a book againſi Salmaſius.] Here fol- band, it is difficult to conceive why he did not men- 
lows a paſſage out of Mr. Menage's converſations, tion it, when he related that Sengebere had gained his 
«© Sengebere my Maſter in the Civil Law wrote againſt cauſe. He did not omit to obſerve upon a leſs impor- | | 
«© Salmaſius's book de Mutuo, to whom he ſent the ſheets tant occaſion (3) that he had been his advocate. This (3) See the text 
* of his work as they were printed off, and Salmaſius leſs important occaſion was, that Sengebere was accuſed of the article. 
«« wrote to me upon the ſubject, that Sengebere did of having bribed the Judges in the diſpute for a Pro- | 
not uſe reproachful words againſt him, but that feſſorſnip in Civil Law. This is not very intelligible, 
his railleries were no leſs ſevere than reproachful for he had been excluded from his pretenſion. Is it 
« words. He acquainted me at the ſame time, that uſual for thoſe, who gain a cauſe, to accuſe thoſe who 

he would write an anſwer. But Sengebere had loſe it, of having bribed the Judges? And would not 

«« cleared up the ſubject better than he, and he did ſuch an accuſation fall upon the Judges rather than on 

(1) Menagiana, not anſwer (1).” | the perſon who bribed them ? Are not the Judges who 
Page 12 IO LB] It is very ſtrange, that he has ſaid nathing of were bribed, more culpable than he who bribed them: 
rok Daten edit this in ſpeaking of that proceſs.) It is a proceſs, of We mult therefore reCtify this paſſage of the Menagiana, 
| which he had ſpoken in a very frank manner, and and inſtead of theſe words, he was accuſed of baving 
without any deſign of concealing the weakneſs of his bribed his Fudges, put, that he was accuſed of having 

Maſter in the Civil Law. “ Sengebere Doctor of endeavoured to bribe them. The Judges would not 

Law at Angers having accuſed and convicted of adul- have been intereſted in that cauſe, nor have been 
„ tery his wife, who was very beautiful, cauſed her obliged to take part with Sengebere ; and it may very 

to be ſhut up in a Convent, and took a concubine well happen, that after gaining a cauſe a man may 
in her room. A man of wit, who was preſent in be defirous of puſhing his triumph Kill further, and 
%a company, where this affair of the Doctor was cover his antagoniſt with a new confuſion by ſhewing 


mentioned, ſaid pleaſantly enough, ſince he had oc- that he had recourſe to frauds and bribery. 


| | : (4) In the re- 
(2) Ibid. fag. ** cafion for a whore, he ſhould have kept his wife (2).” 


I have obſerved in another place (4), that ſome per- mark [CI of the 


137. If Mr. Menage pleaded on that occaſion for the huſ- ſons wiſhed, that this pleading of Menage had been m ME- 
| printed. : 


4 


* 


(6) Chevreau, 


SEN 4. 


ceflarily to require, that he ſhould not omit tnentioning the ſefvice which he had done 


his maſter. 


printed. He was an advocate very capable of ſuc- 


ceeding in a cauſe of that nature. He might have 

ſaid an hundred things well applied and finely turn- 

ed; and fince the wife was convicted, and her beau- 

ty, how remarkable ſoever it was, did not fave her, 

it muſt be believed, that her huſband's proofs were as 

ſtrong as his advocate could have wiſhed. Now it 

was of great advantage to the advocate, and a circum- 

ſtance ſo much the more favourable, as it afforded a 

character of ſuperiority very proper to confound the 

common places of the wife's advocate. When a cauſe 

of adultery is doubtful, the advocate, who pleads againſt 

the huſband, gives himſelf inſulting airs, and turns 

him into ridicule in a cruel manner ; and this a little 

embarraſſes the advocate, who pleads againſt the wife. 

Why do I fay, when a cauſe is doubtful? I ought to 

(5) This does not have ſaid even when it is not doubtful (5). Mr. Chev- 
deſtroy my rea- reau ſhall be my witneſs; for here is what he relates 


1 Ang 3. concerning an old Gentleman who had married a young 


. 


Jow, that the Wife. After ſhe found herſelf by this donation ab- 
advocate of the ſolute miſtreſs of the beſt part of his eſtate, ſhe re- 


with leſs to be «« garded nothing but fine clothes and good chear, 
Jeared wnen 6c 


eaten when MAC. «© and paid with contempt or indifference all the careſſes 
mare anden. . of her old man. 


« Hinc dolor, hinc lacryme. 
« Hence grief, hence tears. 


But there is ſomething more afflictiye to this ho- 
« neſt old man; and if you would know what it is in 
* a few words, it is that for people of his age, 


on Eft indeclinabile cornu. 
Horns are nat to be avoided. 


5 In ſhort, the proofs were as ſtrong as mathematical 
% demonſtrations, that his wife cuckolded him; and 
„ that ſhe, whom he commonly called his treaſure, 
was nothing but a treaſure of iniquity. Whatever 
4 reaſons thoſe of his family could urge, to engage 
5 him for their honour not to make his uneaſineſs pub- 

* lic, he minded only his reſentment and deſpair, 
and determined to 7 th up his Lady in a Convent 
„ by the ſame ſentence, which ſhould annul the dona- 

4 tjon, that he had made to her. He ſolicited this 
«© very ſtrongly ; he produced againſt her a great num- 
„ber of papers; and mortgaged a fine eſtate to ſup- 
* port the charges of the proſecution of his cauſe. 
„The Lady choſe an advocate, who expreſſes himſelf 
« with a wonderful facility; who is no ways inte- 
4 reſted in it, becauſe he is as rich as voluptuous ; and 
never pleads an important cauſe for a beautiful wo- 


% an enjoyment of her. He exaggerated even to ex- 


e ceſs the birth and perſonal merit of the Lady; her 
virtue, which even her phyſiognomy might anſwer 
for; the ſhocking jealouſy of her huſband founded 
„on dreams; and in the huſband all the diſagree- 
« ableneſs and ridiculouſneſs of old age. It is added, 
« that this pleading was that of an Orator both in body 
«© and mind, and that the Lady 3 him in the ſame 
„% way. The cauſe, which had been twice heard, 
« was referred to the month of September, till after 
the Feaſt of St. Martin. Both parties are gone; 
„ the Gentleman to his village, and the Lady to the 
% houſe, which ſhe enjoys by her marriage contract. 
In this interval one of the nephews of the old Gen- 
** man viſited him in order to know of him the par- 
* ticulars of the proceedings, of which he had been 
« informed only by imperfect or pet reports, 
„though he was told that the young Lady's advocate 
„had abuſed him in the moſt ſhocking manner (6).“ 
His nephew's advice was to put an end to the cauie by 
a good reconciliation ; and he declared that it would 
have been better never to have begun it. He men- 
tioned himſelf as an example of this ; and did not omit 
the conduct 1. his brother. My brother and 1, 
Ibid, pag. 5, ©* ſays be (7), do not inquire into things, which we 
Mente: «« ſhould be uneaſy to — and we Go not per- 


Oesvres meſlees, 


page 52, & ſeq. 


Vor. IX, 


man, but his pleading, as it is ſaid, is rewarded by - 
he only ſentenced them to be whipped and ſhut up in 


SENNERTUS 


ceive, that the greateſt happineſs of an huſpand con- 
fiſts always in being a ſharp diviner. We conſult. 
our quiet merely, and are of opinion; that a man; 
who is perpetually ſolicitous in watching his wife, 
is much in the wrong. Remonſtrances founded on 
e jealouſy are ſuſpected: prohibitions frequently pro- 
voke the minds of coquets, who are already pre- 
« Poſleſſed that ſtoln waters are ſweet ; and we could ne- 
“ver find, that an huſband, who tutors them, is more 
** agreeable to them than one who is a tyrant. With- 
*« out being brutal, a man cannot uſe violent means; 
© and if he applies to the Courts of Juſtice, he never 
«« fails of expoſing himielf to the ridicule of the 
Judges, who act more prudently in their own caſe, 
* and do not ſuffer the Court to ring with the gallan- 
* tries of their wives, which they hide even from their 
« Confeſſors. In truth, if the Courts of Juſtice were 
% to take cognizance of all the diſorders of this na- 
« ture, the Parliaments, Preſidials, Bailiwicks, and 
** inferior Judicatories would not be ſufficient to regu- 
“late them; beſides that the proceedings are very ex- 
penſive, and the Advocates and Attornies would ſoon 
« grow the richeſt men in the Kingdom at our ex- 
„ pence.” Here follows part of the Reply. (8) “ 1 (8) Ibid. pag. 58. 
% own to you frankly, replied the uncle, that the lait 
** pleading of the Advocate of my faithleſs wife pierced 
* my heart; and it was not his fault that I did not paſs 
« for the moſt fooliſh and wicked man in the world. 
« You mult know likewiſe, that I had no ſooner left the 
« Court, but I heard a confuſed voice of Bookſellers 


and Shopkeepers who applied themſelves to me, and 


« ſaid, See here, Sir, The Curious Impertinent; The 


 & Imaginary Cuckold : Horn-combs: nay the poor boys 
4 belonging to the ſhops would follow me to the bot- 
| * tom of the ſteps of the Great Court, and play about 


* me out of a ſilly alluſion upon the Cornemuſe (a Bag- 

« pipe) ; and all the ſhopkeepers cried out together, 

« Horn-combs ; and I paſſed through all the wreiched 

« jeſts of the ſhops (9).” The nephew made a dex- (9) Compare 
trous uſe of all theſe circumſiances, and perſuaded the , Feng ogy” 
huſband to be reconciled, and brought the reconcilia- aka ö 8 
tion about himſelf (10). The old man perhaps would CYRE. 

not have been ſo fortunate as Sengebere, who got his 5 
wife to be ſhut up in a cloiſter. His demands muſt (19) Chevreau, 
have been jult, and his right very clear, ſince he «bi ſupra, p. bo. 
gained his cauſe. But if we conſider the puniſhment, 

to which his wife, if proved guilty of adultery, would 

have been ſubjected, we ſhall find it ſo ſmall, that we | 

ſhall cry out juſt as it was done in Juvenal's time, 261 (11) Juven, Sat. 
nunc Lex Fuiia ? aormis ? What is become of the Roman 2. ver. 37» 
Laws, that of Auguſtus (12), that of Conſtantine, that (12) The Lex 


of Juſlinian ? The firit was leſs ſevere than the ſecond ; Julia de Adulce- 


for the Julian law did not condemn perſons guilty of 77 is aſcribed by 
adultery. 10 death, as that of Conſtantine did. Juili- {*veral perſons, 


Self eee ? 2 oa 4 1 2 n t ˖ 1 \ 
nian ſoftened-the puniſhment with regard io women 3 Cent, fur 18 


* a Auguſtur. 
a cloiſter, and even allowed their huſbands to take chem 


home again at the end of two years, and if they died 

before that time, or would not releaſe them from their 
confinement, they were ſentenced to be ſhaved, and to 

take the monaſtic habit, and ſpend the remainder of 

their days in that ſtate : (13) Primus Conſtantinus capi- (13) Barnabas 
tis pena adulterii crimen vindicandum conſlituit (*) . . . 3 ad Le- 
Capitalem autem panam Fuſtinianus in maſeulis probat, re 0 | 
mulierem verò verberibus cx jam in monaſterium detrudi 1560. 298 
præcipit, data poteſtale marito inter biennium, {i hac 

exiſlimaverit, eam inde revocandi, quo tram ſacbe, aut viro (% L. quamvuis 
præmorluo, cam ra ſo capile, monaſtica babitu amiciri, 2. C. de adulter. 
& illic omni vilæ tempore manere (Ff) jubet, This ſe- (41 1 
verity was by degrees relaxed, and there were ſome Jdc. 
provinces (14), who left to a wife convicted of adul- 


tery half of the fortune, which her huſband had ac- (14) Rochelle, 


quired. Pope Honorius III reformed that ſcandalous for example. 

cultom. Apud Rupellancs. . . . . jam olim invaluere 

nonnullæ conſuetudines, quarum duo capita à jure & bo- 

neſtate publica abborrentia damnavit Honcrius III. P. 

in Epiſtola decretali ad Majorem & Burgenſes de Rupella. 

Primum fuit. . . Alterum fuit, ut mulier ob adulterum 

non amilteret lucrum media partis omnium bonorum per vi- (15) Alteſerra 

rum quęſitorum conſtanie 2 50 pre we _ r 15 — 

davit Pontifex, quoad proderat mulieribus adulteris (15). * r. 
W a Obſerve, n 


Qq 


en ut null! 


154 S EN 


Obſerve, that the jeſt mentioned by Menage ( 17 


Has the fault of moſt witty ſayings: if you examine i 


oel not ob 


15 oncubingge is not liable to that Re and 
1 e ue tc 


ige men to the ſame refpect as is 


ſtrictiy, you will find that it includes a falſity; for ac- wife; and therefore Sengebere's choice was not attend Jig 
cording to the opinion of men, the unfaithfulneſs of a with the like inconveniences as the jeſter ſuppoſed. 
wife is the diſgrace and diſhonour of the huſband. . | 


; (x6) 1 believe that he made uſe of it on another occaſion 3 for I think that · he ſaid in another paſſage of the Menagiana ( 1 could 


not find the page) that a Gentleman having ſeparated from his wife, and taken a concubine, his footman ſaid to him, Ah, Sir, ünce 


* 


you would have a.. . why did not you keep my Lady ? 


SENNERTUS (DANIEL, an eminent Phyſician, was born November the 25th 
1572, at Breſlaw, where his father was a Shoemaker. He was ſent to the Univerſity of 


(a) In Pudiis 


Wittemberg in 1593, and made there a great progreſs in Philoſophy: and Phyſic (a). 


philoophicis eo He viſited the Univerſities of Leipſic, Jena, and Francfort upon the Oder, and after- 
progreſſes feeit, at wards went to Berlin in 1601, to learn there the practice of Phyfic ; but he did not 


anno 1597 


. 4% 3 ſtay long there, but returned ſoon to Wittemberg, and was promoted to the degree of 
laurea philſoph;. Doctor of Phyſic September the roth the ſame year, and ſoon after to a Profeſſorſhip 


ca inter 58, can- 


didates % in the fame Faculty. He was the firſt who introduced the ſtudy of Chemiſtry into that 
he ernatus fie, Univerſity, and gained a, great reputation by his works [A], and by his practice [B]. 


Vita Sennerti, 


is e Ope. He married three times, and had no children by his two laſt wives, but ſeven by his to his works. See 


(6) Taken from 
his Life, prefixed 


run. ' firſt, He died of the plague at Wittemberg July the 21ſt 1637 (b). The liberty which 42 Ms Funeral 


Oration pronoun- 


he took in contradicting the antients, raiſed him adverſaries ; but nothing was worſe te. ced by Auguſtus 
ceived than the notion which he advanced concerning the origin of ſouls. He thought cee It is 


that the ſeed of all living creatures is animated [C], and that the ſoul of this ſeed pro-\Memwie Ble. 


[A Gained a great reputation by his cor l. They 


are very numerous, and have been often reprinted in 


France and Italy. The laſt edition, if J am not miſ- 


taken, is that of Lyons in 1676. It is divided into 
| ſix volumes in folio. The former were only divided 

(1) See Merck- into three tomes (1). | 
aus, in Linde- TB} ,  . . and by his practice.] Patients came to 
19 ent. him from all parts; and he refuſed nobody his aſſiſtance. 
He took what was offered him for his pains, and de- 
| manded nothing; he even reſtored to the poor what they 
(a) Pauperibus gave him (2). The plague was above ſeven times at Wit- 


| Bomeraria > ab temberg, while he was Profeſſor there; but he never retir'd 
 #ibus ea re tut, , : A 


Vita Senderti, in nor refuſed to aſſiſt the fick. The Elector of Saxony, 


lmive Opetum. Whom he had cured of a dangerous diſtemper in 1628, 


appointed him one of his Phyſicians in Ordinary, and 


yet gave him leave to continue at Wittemberg. Se- 

veral Dukes, Princes, Counts, and Gentlemen made 

uſe of his remedies and advice in their ſickneſs, wich 

ſucceſs. Nicholas Sapieha, Standard- bearer of Lithu- 

ania, not knowing what to do to recover his health, 

applied himſelf to the Phyſicians of Padua, They ad- 

(3) Ibid, viſed him to follow the directions of Sennertus (3). 
Agreeably to this advice he took a journey to Wittem- 


berg, and returned home fully cured. Polonus . . . . 


non vidit tantum atque ceram admiratus SENNER TU 
eft; ſed mactus ingenti beneficio etiam, cum vidiſſet, diſ- 
cefſit. Ut intelligeret, nil ſupra verum narraſſe famam ; 
& pauciora propemudum retuliſſe: expertus noviſſimò opi- 
tulatorem feliciſimum; quem Medicæ eruditionis princi- 
f4) Auguſtus pem ſalutaverat ante (4). i. e. The Poliſh Gentle- 
ä man.. . not only ſaw but admired Sennertus, and 
Sennerti, apud © having received great benefit by him, returned home. 
Witte, Menmor. © He found that fame had related nothing above the 
Medicor. pag. 97. „ truth, but even leſs than he merited; and he was 
« greatly aſſiſted by him whom he had before ſaluted 

« as the Prince of Phyſicians.” _ 

[C] He thought that the ſeed of all living creatures 
is animated.) The difficulties, which he found in the 
bother opinions, led him to this. He thought that to 
(5) Toletus, Co. be abſurd, which is uſually ſaid by the ſchoolmen (5), 
nimbricenſes, & viz, that the ſubſtantial forms are not produced ; for, 


alli, apud Sen- ſay they, it is to the natural compound, and not to its 
nertum de Ce- 


nerat, viventi | : 2 . 
cap. 1. pag. 127 He was not ſatisfied with the opinion of Avicenna, that 


tom. I. edit. there is a celeſtial intelligence appointed to preſide over 
Lugd. 1676. the formation of ſouls, which makes uſe of ſeed only 
as an inſtrument. Avicennas animas wviventium non à 

parentibus, ſed a quadam formarum datrice, ſeu ut Sca- 

liger Exerc. 97. liguitur, formarum promocenda intelli- 

gentia quam Colcodeam nominat, provenire flatuit, dacet- 

| que cœleſtem hanc mentem uti ſemine tanquam inſtrumento 

(6) Sennert. ibid. ad producendam animam wegetantem & ſentientem (6). 
cap. 2» i. e. Avicenna affirms, that the fouls of living crea- 
«« tures are not produced by the parents, but by a cer- 

« tain giver of forms, or, as Scaliger in his Exercitat. 

«« 97 expreſſes it, an intelligence, which is the dif- 


«« penſerof forms, and which he calls Colcodea ; and he 


. juſtly the common opinion of the ſchoolmen, that the 
ſabſtantial forms are drawn from the power of matter, omnzm animam 


parts, that the attribute of a being produced belongs. 


inſerted in Witte's 


Corum, 28, 88 
duces S 


c tells us that this celeſtial mind uſes the ſeed as an in- 

e ſtrument to produce the vegetative and ſenſitive ſoul.” 

He was no better ſatisfied with Fernelius's notion (7), (7) Fernel'us, 
that the heavens form the fouls, and infuſe them into ““. 1. de abdir, 


a ſyſtem of matter well prepared. He ridiculed very enge 225 | 
oe 


criter defendit 


educuntur & potentia materiz. He rejected the plaſtic à cœlo proficiſci, 
virtue, aſcribed by ſeveral authors to the ſeed (8). He © & colo ani- 
thought therefore that he ought to admit the opinion meaning 
of ſome antient and modern authors, that the foul is in ratam & idone- 
the ſeed before the organization, and that this is what am immitti. 
forms the admirable machine, which we call a living Idem, ibid. pag. 
body. He quotes (9) two fine paſſages, the one bb 
Galen (10), the other of Titelmanus (11), which con- (8) Lide Jaco- 


tain the deſcription of the art oblerved in plants and bum Schegkium, * 


animals. The laſt of theſe two authors thinks, that 4 3. de . ſes 


6 FOIL a minis facultat 
there is greater grounds for admiration in the uſual 1 


manner of generation than in the firſt production of ibid. cap. 5. pag. 


animated beings; and indeed we conceive more eaſily 127 

that God immediately produces plants and animals, 

than that the ſeed has a power of producing an orga- (9) Tbid. pag. 
nized body; a machine ſo induſtriouſly contrived, that in 23% 


compariſon of it all the works of the Mathematicians (10) Galen. lib. 


are but low and childiſh inventions. Quod bac humani 2+ de Iſa Part, 
corporis diſpofitio ex operatione eft virtutis, que latet in Cb. 10. 

paterno ſemine ( fadiſſima, & wvix nominanda ſubſtantia, 

quam abſque abominatione nemo conſpicit ) quodque in eo (11) France Tis 
tam præclara iateat virtus, corpus tam admirabile fic en . 
efficiendi ac fabricandi, quod tota iſtius admirabilis diſpo- n 
ſitionis efficacia in illo realiter inexiſiat, id nobis merita in | 
immenſum aggravat pandus confiderationis noſtræ, id 

prorſus flupides & attonitos reddit, cogitque exclamare 

nos, & wece apertd confiteri, quod non ſolum ipſe magnus 

fit in ſemetipſo, neque folum magnus in maguis, ſed & 

in aljecliſſimis, contemptibiliſſimiſque & minimis glorio- 

ſus (12). i, e. That this diſpoſition of the hu. ('2) Titelmanue, 
** man body ariſes from the operation of the power, . . 45 
which is latent in the ſeed of the parent, (a moſt 33 3 
ſoul ſubſtance, which can ſcarce be named, and 7, pag. 130. tom. 
*© Which no body can fee without abhorrence) and that 1. | 
there ſhould lye concealed in it ſo noble a power of 

«* forming ſo admirable a body, this raiſes our thoughts 

* to the higheſt wonder, and obliges us to cry out and 

„ acknowledge, that he is not only great in himſelf 


and his great works, but likewiſe glorious in the 


„ loweſt and moſt contemptible.” Galen could not 
ee what was the uſual cauſe of ſo excellent a 
work ; but our Sennertus imagines, that the fouls con- 
tained in the feed have each in their kind the faculty 
and induſtry of organizing matter. E vero Galenus 
cauſſſam, unde illa omnia fiant, ſe invenire poſſe deſpera- 
wit, nihilgue hac in re wel probabile reperire ſe potuiſſe, 
atque ideo magnd triſtitia affectum efſe teſtatur, lib. de 
ſœt. format. cap. 6. tamen fi conſideraſſet, ijlas opera- 
tones animæ cujuſque ſpeciei proprias eſſe, non ita diffi- 
culter cognoſcere potuiſſet, ab anima in ſemine latente 
q Ma. 


materiam prepa- 


ibi 


61 3) Sennert. 


8 


(14) Sennert. 
ibid. page 132. 
col. 1 , 2. 


duces organization. He was accuſed of blaſphemy and impiety on pretence that he 


iſlas operationes provenire (13). i. e. But though 
« Galen deſpaired of being able to find out the cauſe, 
« whence all theſe things-ariſe, and declares in his 
« book de Fat. format. C. 6. that he could not diſco- 
ver any thing probable upon that ſub ject, and there- 


0% fore was extremely concerned at it; yet if he had an intelligent cauſe to direct the motion of the matter, 


«© conſidered, that thoſe operations of the ſoul ate pro- 
« per to every ſpecies, he would not have met with 
* ſo much difficulty in diſcovering, that thoſe opera- 
« tions are produced by the ſoul, which lyes concealed 
« jn the ſeed.” I ſhould chooſe rather to ſay with Ga 
len, that we are intirely at a loſs in this point, than to 
aſcribe to a ſoul latent in a little egg the ability ne- 
ceſſary to form the body of an ant, of a chicken, &c. 
Sennertus has ſucceeded very well in refuting the hypo- 
theſes different from his own ; but he admits certain 
things, which cannot be comprehended. He aſſerts (14), 
that the ſouls have no quantity, and that they are indi- 
viſible; and yet that they are capable of multiplying 
each in its kind, that is to ſay, that the ſoul of a dog 
produces ſo many other ſouls of dogs. This would be a 


real creation, and a work more difficult than the con- 


(15) In the ar- 
ticle of RORA- 
RUS, remark 


LH]: 


WHETHER 
the general laws 
of motion are 
ſufficient for or- 
ganization. 


verſion of the matter of the ſeed into an organized 
body. If the hypotheſis, which was invented after his 
death, had been known to him, I believe he would 
have admitted it with all his heart. It is that which 
I have mentioned above (15), and which furniſhed ſuch 
fine hints to the illuſtrious Mr. Leibnitz: it is that of the 
modern natural Philoſophers, who having diicovered by 


the microſcope, that there are living creatures in the ſeed, 


conclude: that living bodies are organized before their 
birth, and probably in the origin of things. That 
leads them to this thought,” that ever ſince the crea- 
tion of the world, the ſouls have been united to the 
ſame organized body, and that generation or birth 1s 
only the extenſion or growth of the Individuum, which 
is the primitive and continual ſubject of the foul ; that 
this ſubject is not d ſtroyed by death; that it only loſes 
the parts of matter, with which it had been enlarged ; 
that it receives new ones in another birth, &c. This 
hypotheſis removes the inconceivable difficulties to 
which we are reduced, when we attempt to aſſign the 
cauſe of organization. To have recourſe to God as an 
immediate cauſe, is not philoſophiling. 'To recur to 
the general laws of the communication of motion is a 
wretched ſolution ; for ſince by the confeſſion of all 


ſecs, theſe laws are not capable of producing, I will 


not ſay, a mill or a clock, but even the meaneſt tool 
in a ſmith's ſhop, how could they be capable of pro- 
ducing the body of a dog, or even a roſe and a pome- 


3 To have recourſe to the ſtars or ſubſtantial 


orms is a wretched evaſion. There is requiſite in this 


cCaſe a cauſe, which has an idea of its work, and un- 


derſtands the means of forming it; all this is neceſſary 
for thoſe who malte a watch and a ſhop; much more 


is it neceſſary to the cauſe of the organization of living 


bodies. It is very certain that the ſtars have no idea 
of 'an human body, and do not underſtand the manner 
of forming it. The Peripatetics own, that the ſubſtan- 


tial form of plants and that of beaſts do not know how 


matter is to be modified, in order to give the organs, 
which are in a tree and a chicken, They are not 
therefore the cauſe of this organization. Thoſe who 
ſay that they are the cauſe, though they do not under- 
ſtand the contrivance of that work, are a thouſand 
times more abſurd than thoſe who ſhould ſay that a man 
may make a clock without thinking of it, without 
ever having had an idea of it, without knowing what 
he does, or what he intends. This objection deſtroys 
Sennertus's hypotheſis ; for he would not have ventured 
to ſay, that the ſoul, which he admitted in the ſeed 
of plants and in that of animals, had the idea of all 
the organs of plants and animals, and knew the-man- 
ner of forming them, and placing them where they 
ought to be. It would therefore have been a very 
great help to him, if he had been informed, that there 
are organized individuums in the ſeed ; for it is eaſier 
to conceive, that a ſoul united to ſuch individuums 
may cauſe them to grow, than that it can organize a 
drop of liquor, and change it into the bouy of a 
dog. | 
I know ſome ingenious men, who boaſt that they 
can conceive, that the general laws of the communi- 
cation of motion, how ſimple and few ſoever, are ut- 


ſand times bigger, all the proportions being obſerved 


me, I pray, if there were rational inhabitants in the ins rejected all 


with regard to the machine of trees and animals: it 


induſtry neceffary'to be employed in this work. The 


that the ſubſtantial form of every mixed body is a ſpirit, 


the fetus grow; I ſhould rather aſcribe this direction to 


number of workmen ; ſome for the bodies of birds, others 


188 
A \ [ taught, 


ficient to cauſe the growth of 'a fe!us, provided it be 
ſuppoſed that they find it organized, But I owh my 
weakneſs; I cannot comprehend this. It ſeems to me, 
that in order that a ſmall atom organized ſhould be- 
come a chicken, a dog, a calf, &c. it is neceſſary for 


which makes it grow; a cauſe, I ſay, which has the 
idea of that little machine, and of the means of ex- 
tending it, and enlarging it according to its juſt pro- 
portions. It will be granted me, I aſſure myſelf, that 
it is not more conceivable, that the laws of motion 
ſhould be the only cauſe of the building of a little 
houſe, than that they ſhould change it into a great 
palace, wherein every chamber, door, window, &c. 
keep the ſame proportions, which the builder of the 
little houſe had obſerved (16). 


If theſe two things (76) Obſerve 


are equally difficult, why ſhould we think, that the that 1 own there 


laws of motion, which are incapable of organizing a b. tes difference 
piece of matter, will be capable, if they meet with 


it organized, of converting it into an animal a thou- houſe and the 


in an almoſt infinite number of organs of a different tus, that the or- 
nature, ' ſome ſoft, others fluid, others hard, &? I rhe 15 * 
think it therefore pretty probable, og 
a fœtus organized, if you pleaſe, from the creation of new matter may 
the world, is directed by a particular cauſe, which has be filtrated and 


the idea of that work, and underſtands the means of dittributed. A 


2 Ot ; . litt! 
enlarging it, as a builder has the idea of a building, en of rd 


and knows the means of enlarging it, when he executes kind. 

a plan, which he finds ready made, and lays upon 

the table. A great number of people will own to 

me, that animals unfold themſelves in the womb; 

that they are nouriſhed there; that they grow there by 

the direction of a Providence; but they pretend, that 

it 15 God, who directs all theſe effects (17). I declare (17) Alphonſus 
to them, that they go from the queſtion ; for we do Caranza a Spa- 
not ſeek here the firit cauſe, the general author of all mit. civilian 


things ; we only ſeek the ſecond cauſe, the particular in (95 ONT 


reaſon of every effect. To aſſign the Deity as the De porta natur. 


only cauſe in this enquiry, is not philoſophiſing. Tell & lgitimo, hav- 


the cauſes aſ- 


planets, and they ſhould come down into one of our rock foe "the 


houſes, and find out the uſe of chambers, windows, 
doors, bolts, &c. and at laſt fatisfy themſelves with bodies, aſcribes-it 
only admiring the Providence of God, who had raji- to Cod. Sennert, 
ſed ſo convenient an houſe for man ; would not they de Generate vi- 
be juſtly eſteemed ignorant? They would not know, _ e 
that this houſe was built by men, and that a human futes him. 
builder directed the ſituation of the ſtones, boards, &c. 

according to the ends which he propoſed. Indeed it 

is from God that man received this knowledge; 

but God was not the next, natural, and immedi- 

ate cauſe of the houſe. Let us ſay the ſame thing 


depends upon the particular direction of ſome ſecond 
cauie, which received from God the knowledge and 


difficulty is to aſſign that ſecond cauſe. Some aſſert, 


which God has endued with the knowledge neceſlary 
to produce the temper and effects of that mixed body 


(18). Dr. Henry More, who believed the preexiſtence (18) See the re- 


of ſouls (19), taught, that by uniting themſelves with werk IAI of 
matter, they formed an organized body for themſelves. | 
'This hypotheſis may be refared by our + Nth of what ne 
is neceſſary to be done in order to put together the (19) Henric. Mo- 
nerves, veins, bones, &c. It might be anſwered, that tus, de Anima, 
the ſou] forgets all theſe ideas, as ſoon as the lodging 2 * 
is made, becauſe the groſſneſs of the organs of the | 
human body breaks off the commerce, which it had 

before with the occaſional cauſes, which were very ſub- 

tile. But I ſhould chooſe rather to ſuppoſe, that the 

ſoul itſelf does not direct the motions, which make 


another ſpirit. Thoſe, who would rectify the ſuppoſi- 

tions of Avicenna (20), might ſay that there is a crea- (29) See above, 
ted intelligence, which preſides over the organization citation (6). 
of animals, and makes, as it were, a kind of manu- 

facture general of them; that it has under it an infinite 


for thoſe of fiih, &c. juſt as in our cities we ſee 


divers forts of artificers ; ſome make watches, others 
make clothes, &c. | 


between the en- 
largement of an 


growth of a fe- 


that the growth of through which 


formation of our 


the article MO- 


SO 
be ——— — —en—_— — 


pPitus er uderare 


Sßderlingen, in 


=_ SEN 


taught, that the ſouls of beaſts are not material [D] : for this was affirmed to be the ſame 


[D] He was accuſed of blaſphemy and impiety on 

pretence that he taught, that the fouls of beaſts are not 

(27) Sennert. de material.] He rejeQs (21) the opinion of thoſe, who 
Gener, vivent. maintain, that they are not of a nature more noble 
tap. 9+ pat 137+ than the elements; and affirms that they are as immor- 
tal by their own nature as the ſoul of man; ſo that if 
| | the latter do not periſh with the body as the others do, 
(22) Abs qua it is by a peculiar grace of the Creator (22). He 
RO pee could not deny, that he aſcribed to the ſouls of beaſts 
en Sata þ an incorporeal nature; but he owned, that they are 
faiſet, forme bu- produced from matter, and he laughed at the eduction 


manæ non minus of the ſchoolmen ; but he avoided ſaying, that they 


Perituræ efſent were immortal. Freitag (23), who wrote againſt him 
= brutorum. 


: with great fury, did not fail to object to him, that he 
* + aſſerted impious doctrines and blaſphemies ; and upon 


this account a book was publiſhed (24) in his defence 


(23) A Phyſician under this title, De origine & natura animarum in 
and Proſeſſor of 


% ſententie clari//. Theoloporum in aliquot Germanie 
S if. nr 7 


Academiis, quibus fimul Daniel Sennertus a crimine blaſ. 
3 pbemiæ & hereſeas a Fob. Freitagio ipſi intentato abſol- 


(324) At Franc- vitur. Freitag giving the alarm applied himſelf to 


fort Longe, ve. all the Univerſities in Chriſtendom, and all the lovers 


| novatus, p. 237. of Orthodoxy, and ftrongly animated them not to ſaf- 


fer theſe pernicious innovations. He aſked the Divines, 
whether they would allow of an impious opinion, which 
aſcribed immortality to the ſouls of beafts, which re- 
vived the notion of tranſmigration, &c. Aamittent ne 
Theologi impiam illam de actu formarum entitativo, quo 
animis brutorum talis aſſignatur efſentia & ſubſtantia, 
qua extra propriam quam informant materiam, alibi 
ſub fit ere & exſiſtere poſſint, opinionem ? qua Metempſy- 
choſis reducitur, Palingeneſia adſtruitur, & pecudum ani- 
mabus immortalitas comparatur. Ferenine commentum 
de generatione formarum corruptibilium ex nibilo, è dia- 


(25) Joh. Frei- metro ſacræ ſcripture adverſum & inimicum (25) ? i. e. 


tagius in Apolog, cc . > . h . . $ © inion 8 
440% C. Will Divines admit that impious opinion concern 


: f ing the entitative act of forms, by which ſuch an 
3 at ** * and ſubſtance is aſcribed to the ſouls of beaſts, 
the beginning of that they are capable of ſubſiſting and exiſting ſepa- 
a book intitled, “ rately from the ſyſtem of matter, which they in- 
ene « form ? by which the doctrine of tranſmigration is 
_— in Philoſ. ©* revived, that of the Palingeſia or Regeneration is 
pbiam & Medici- ** eſtabliſhed, and immortality is aſſerted to the ſouls 


vam intradufie, © of brutes, Will they ſuffer the falſe notion of the 


= nga medi generation of corruptible forms out of nothing, which 
17 , 


woos « 1s diametrically oppoſite to the holy Scripture ? ” 
3 He ſuppoſes that moſt of the Profeſſors of Wittem- 


| ne fundamenia berg were deſirous of ſuppreſſing theſe monſtrous notions ; 


convellere & fire but that the great intereſt of their Collegue prevented 


 liuntur nova them from making a clamour about the affair. Nor 


' yores, Derectio & ignoro Rewerendos & celeberimos Theologia in Academia 


folida Refutatiz, Witebergica Profeſſores, ceteroſque Clariſſimos Profeſſores 
printed at Am- & Philo/ophos, paucis de face Sennertiana, gui ab ipfius 
5 erdam 1937 in auſpiciis dependent, & ſputa Sennerti lingunt, quod ejus 
898 promotione gaudeant, exceptis, non tantum diſſentire, ſed 
& omni conatu id velle, ut errores hi in ip/a herba ſup- 

primantur; verùm ita cobiberi quod adverſus iſlum Væ- 


jovem Sennertum magnatum quorundam fawore fultum 


(26) REY ibid. ſubnixumgue vix mutire & hiſcere auſint (26). Senner- . 
page 18. rus complained, that conſequences, which he had not 


aſſerted, were imputed to him. Malitia vero eft, ſays he 
27) Sennertus, (27), quod paſſim opiniones mibi affingit, que mihi nunquam 
Epiſt. ad Job. in mentem venerunt. Inter guas non poſtrema eff, quid ſcribit, 
8 me ſtatuere beſtialium animarum immortalitatem. Pro bono 
Libro cui Titulus, r 1 "= 
Defenfio Tratatus ir rettagium non havebo, danec  monſiraverit ocum, 
de origine forma- in que flatuerim, animam canis, equi, bovis, leonis, anſe- 
rum pro D. Dani- ris, anatis, corvi, & fimilium brutorum efſe immortales, 


ele Sennerto, contra & 99/} mortem ſubereſſe. Conſequentie wer; 1 
D. Jobannem poft | Jup N ſeq 0, Suu 1 


| „ meis opinionibus extorquere vult, nulle ſam. Etfi enim 

* A x inſectorum, & ſponte natorum forme corpore organico ad 

Sperlirgen, Plyſ. ſenſum diſſoluto in materia inſtar ſeminis ſeſe habente ali- 

Prof. F. at quandiu conſiſtere poſſint : tamen immortales non ſunt, ſed 

3 mbers uo tempore abolentur. Negue ided anime brutorum ſunt 
568 in ro. mmortales, quia ex nibihi @ Deo create ſunt. Ne 

enim immobilis, ut putat, regula eſt, quod aliguid quod 

ſemel ſuit, in nihilum redigi nequeat. Longe rectids F. C. 

Scaliger, exerc. 307. ſet. 20. ſcribit &c. 1, e. But 

his malice appears from this, that he imputes to me 

opinions, which nerer came into my mind ; among 

*« which that is not the leaſt conſiderable, that I am 

laid to aſſert the immortality of the ſouls of beaſts. 

I ſhall not think Freitag an honeſt man, till he ſhall 


„ ſhew me the place, wherein I have affirmed, chat 


thing 


* the ſoul of a dog, horſe, ox, lion, gooſe, duck, 
crow, and other brutes of the like nature, are im- 
„* mortal, and ſurvive death. But the conſequences, 

by which he would extort this from my opinions, 
* are none, For though the forms of inſeQs and 
«« ſpontaneous productions, when the organical body, 
«« as to ſenſe, is diſſolved, may ſubſiſt for ſome time 
« in matter like ſeed, yet they are not immortal, but 
“ are deſtroyed in time. Nor are the ſouls of brutes 
« immortal, becauſe they are created by God out of 
nothing. For it is not an immutable rule, as he 
„thinks, that ſomething which once exiſted, cannot 
„be annihilated. Julius Cæſar Scaliger in his Exerc. 
307. /e#. 20. with much greater truth writes &.“ 


It is not impoſſible, that Sennertus, though an ingenious | 


man, might not have perceived, that the conſequences 


aſcribed to him flowed naturally from his principles; 


but it is ſtill more probable, that he did perceive 
them, but durſt not avow them, prapter metum Fudeo- 
rum, i. e. for fear of the Jews.” He choſe rather 
therefore by rejecting thoſe conſequences to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the accuſation of reaſoning ill, and maintaining a 
confuſed ſyſtem, than to incur all the conſequences, 


which might follow from the doctrine of the immor- 


tality of beaſts. However that be, every Philoſopher, 


who values himſelf upon arguing conſequentially, will 


always rather ſay, that he does not underſtand the na- 


ture of the ſouls of beaſts, than aſſert on the one hand, 


that they are produced from nothing, independently 


of matter, and on the other that they are not created 
beings, and return into nothing, when the animal dies. 


Such is the confuſion of Sennertus ; his Apologiſt (28) (28) Sperlingen, 
pag. 18. of the 


affirms poſitively, that the fouls of beaſts are made out 
of nothing, and yet not produced by creation. He 
cites Dannhawer (29), who has ſhewn from the inſtance 
of intellectual ſpecies, that every thing, which is made 
out of nothing, is not a created being. He cites 
Thummius (30), who has ſhewn the ſame thing from 
the inſtance of the habits of the qu Thus the Pe- 
ripatetics conclude every thing by arguments ad homi- 
nem. Freitag does not ceaſe to reproach Daniel Sen- 
nertus with the immortality of the fouls of beaſts : he 
ſuffers himſelf to be carried into a poetical enthuſiaſm, 
1n exhorting the animals to raiſe cries of joy and tri- 
umph ; he pretends, that the Reveries of Paracelſus are 
revived, who affirmed, that all fouls returned into the 


world from time to time. Plaudite ait, owes & bo- 


wes, lupi & ſcarabæi, & veſpæ & quicquid uſpiam 


crabronum eft. 


Vita equidem veſtris animis à funere reſtat, 
Reſtat & in corpus poſſe redire novum. 
Feelices animæ, quod ubivis eſſe poteſtis, 
Dum triplicis mundi flamma reſolvat opus. 
Dicite quæ vobis ſtatio & fortuna ſuperſit, | 
Cum ruat in priſcum machina trina Chaos? 
Subjicit. Hi ſcilicet ſunt fructus floreſque nouæ doctrinæ 
a Paracelſo profectæ, _ Chriſtiani etiam ¶ pro pudor | ) 


fert amplecti non erubeſcunt, qua ſtatuitur formas rerum 


preter bumanam corruptibilium, officio informationis func- 
tas, eſſentiam & exſiſtentiam ſuam ſervare, ubi Paracelſus 


book, of which 1 
have juſt given 


the title. 


(29) Dannhawe- 


rus, in Collegio 


Pſycb, Diſput. 6. 
(30) Thummius, 


in Diſputat. de 
traduce. 


addit eas ire ad Orcum & lliadum ſuum, & quotannis 


aut certis temporibus redire in mundi theatrum & aſſumpto 


fabricatoque corpore perſonam ſuam pro vo ſibi deſtinato 
ſaſtinere, eaque depofita wiciſſim ad ſuos ibi awves & proa- 
vos immortali quiete beatos redire (31). i. e. Rejoice, 
„ ſays he, ye ſheep and oxen, wolves and beetles, 
« waſps and all the hornets 3 your ſouls ſurvive death, 
and you have a power of returning into new bodies. 
„Happy ſouls, ſince you may be where you pleaſe, 
while the fire conſumes the frame of the triple world. 
« 'Tell me, what ſtation and fortune will remain to 
„ you, when the triple machine ſhall return to its an- 


(31) Sperlingen, 
ubi ſupra, page 
206, 207» 


«« cient Chaos. He ſubjoins ; theſe forſooth are the 


fruits and flowers of the new doctrine derived from 
«« Paracelſus, which Chriſtians (O ſhameful !) do not 
* bluſh to embrace, and which aſſerts, that beſides the 
* human ſoul, the forms of things corruptible, having 
* diſcharged their office of informing bodies, preſerve 
their eſſence and exiſtence ; where Paracelſus adds, 
that they go to their proper receptacle, and yearly or 
at certain times return upon the ſtage of the world, 
2 « and 


=  & > 


nB YU ys 


a. os. Ws. av. c 


inrcor poream docu- ſtantial forms, and a 
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thing with teaching that they are as immortal as the ſoul of man, He rejected this con- 
ſequence 3 he did not venture to ſay, as others do, that the ſouls of brutes ſubſiſt after 
death of the ſubjects which they had animated [EZ]. He had a pretty ſingular notion 


. * and having aſſumed and formed to themſelves bo- 

«« dies act their part ſor the time aſſigned them, and 

« having laid it down return to their anceſtors, who 

«© are bleſt with an immortal reſt.” Sperlingen an- 

1 ſwers in two words, that this is not his doctrine nor 

(32) Merdacium that of Sennertus (3 2): he owns therefore tacitly, that 
eñ, brutorum ani- they did not know how to draw from a principle the 
2 conſequences ariſing from it, and aſeribe to God a very 
g ſuperflites eſe ſtrange conduct; viz. e. the creation of an 
Meridacium e, almoſt infinite number of incorporeal ſubſtances which 
nobis animas illas he is to aboliſh and annihilate ſoon after. Heat pro- 
ubique eſe, © duces every year an infinite number of little creatures, 
75 745 — 11 which lived only till the firſt cold weather. What 
materia. Menda- diſorder would it be, that ſo many ſpiritual ſouls 
cium «ft, nobis or- ſhould be annihilated, becauſe there happens ſome change 
tum ac * * in the organs of animals? Obſerve, that the ſchool- 
bominum © beit Philoſophers have employed againſt the Carteſians the 


Ang P Men. ſame artifice, which was made uſe of by Dannhawer and 


| dacium+/t, nobis Thummius. They have ſhewn from inſtances, that 


bruta & homines there are things produced from nothing, which are not 

fend fimils © properly created. The accidents of matter have fur- 

Di: gu * oe * niſhed them with inſtances ; but the Carteſians have 

| anſwered them, that theſe accidents are not diſtinct be- 

ings from the ſubje& modified by them; ſo that the ar- 

guments, which prove that ſubſtantial forms would be cre- 

ated beings, are ſecure from retortion. The Carteſians 

reduce to mere local motion all the changes of matter ; 

and they pretend, that this motion is nothing elſe than 

the body itſelf, as it receives exiſtence with new rela- 

tions. They are obliged therefore to own, that matter 

as moved is created, and that God only can produce 

motion, for it is he only, who can create. 'This might be 

allowed, if the ſchoolmen had not recourſe to other 

examples; but they aſk, whether the free acts of the 

ſoul of man are diſtint from the ſoul. If they are 

_ diſtin, here are beings produced out of nothing, which 

yet are not created. Nothing hinders us therefore from 

ſaying, that the ſubſtantial forms are not created. If 

they are not diſtin, the ſoul of man, as it wills a 

fin, is created ; and therefore it is not the ſoul, that 

forms that act of the will; for ſince it is not diſtinct 

from the ſubſtance of the ſoul, and cannot give itſelf 

exiſtence, it plainly follows, that it cannot give itſelf 

any thought. It is not therefore any more anſwerable 

for its willing a fin bic & nunc, than for exiſting hic 

&& nunc. The Carteſians know not which way to turn 

themſelves in endeavouring to anſwer this objection: 

(33) Subſantiam their perplexity brings in again the doQrine of ſub- 

as chimeras of the ſchool, be- 

raged Eu cauſe it is found, that the arguments, which they had 
gena, . . 

lib. z. de diviſfione Overthrown, prove too much. Such is the fate of diſ- 


nature, n. 41... putes: they riſe out of their own aſhes : the party, 


Joan. Lippius. . . which was juſt ready to lay down their arms, finds at 
ny, ms laſt ſome retorſion, which gives them again new vigour, 
1 386. and reflores the ground which they had loſt, and they 
Ile, adverſus diſpute it as before. | | 
Baſilium & Gre- [E] He did not venture to ſay, as others do, that the 
gorium Nylſenum ſouli of beaſts ſubſiſt after the death of the ſub j ect, which 
diſputans, witam f . 2 

ſiedaratas 2 cor. bey bad animated.) John Scotus Erigena maintained, 
Pore non amittere ; not only, that they are not material, but alſo that they 


dic, puegue ſe= continue to live after the death of the beaſts. John 


Jun&as in acre Li ppius Profeſſor of Divinity at Straſbourg aſſerted the 
Jr ao pea ſame thing (33). Dr. Henry More a Divine of Cam- 


pmetur, forte bridge owns, that they ſubſiſt ſeparately from the body, 
cum univerſe olim and thinks it pretty probable, that in this ſtate they 


in nibilum redi- continue to live, but he does not venture to affirm this; 


Gran 2 B. he only propoſes the arguments on both ſides of the 


Arimal, Cents, Queſtion (34). I have verified what a Profeſſor of 
ar, pag. 24. CLeipſic aſeribes to him (35). Morus & ſuperſiites 
a (animas brutorum) & in corpora alia remeare tradit 

(34) Henr, Mo- cap. 5 (36). This Profeſſor relates a very curious par- 
rut, de Anima, ticular ; viz. that a certain perſon had taught a few 
. 6. years before, that if man had not ſinned, the beaſts 
m. 16. would have lived for ever, and that they will riſe again 
| with men to be removed into heaven. This is the 

(35) Joan. Cy- notion of the Turks. Abſuraiſſime omnium M. B. Se- 
em nus, bi ſupra. iigentilis & ſemi Chriſtianus ante paucos annos cum mon- 


(36) He ſhould ſtrofis opinionibus aliis etiam banc protulit, bruta, nifi 


Cog lib. peccaviſet homo, moritura non fuiſſe, at que eadem tamen 


Vol. IX, 5 


concerning 


licet nunc moriantur, cum hominibus olim reſuſcitanda, 

& ab hoc centro mundi ad liberiora cœli ſpatia tranſ- 

ferenda ; quod ſomnium olim Mubammedis d Turcis hodie 

credi, teſtis eft Joh. Andreas in libro de Confuſione 

Sectæ Muhammeticz (37). He obſerves, that Tau- (37) Cyptian, 
rellus taught, that the ſouls of beaſts are ſpiritual, if. Animal. 
and yet die with their bodies (38). Taurellus reaſoned ann 34s 
perhaps inconſiſtently that he might not make himſelf (38) Srbſtantiam 
obnoxious ; he choſe rather to injure his argument icorboream do- 


than his fortune. Perhaps alſo he and Sennertus, out Na Taurel. 


of a principle of Religion, were perſuaded, that God us... . in libel/o 
would deſtroy the ſouls of beaſts, in order that none 4 vita & more: 
but human ſouls might ſubſiſt eternally. This was 7% altera, 
perhaps the opinion of the moſt ingenious Rabbi, who 50 MT re 
flouriſhed in the 17th century ; for endeavouring to em ſupereſle 
prove that the ſouls of beaſts do not ſubſiſt after this negat. Idem, ibid. 
life, as the ſoul of man does, he urges no arguments | 
drawn from the internal conſtitution or eſſence of thoſe | 
ſouls. He reaſons very pleaſantly in this manner : we 
often dream, ſays he, that we ſee perſons, who are 
dead ; but we never fee in a dream any animal after 
its death, though we have familiarly bred it in our 
houſes. Spizelius was in the right to reject this Logic: 
he ought alſo to have rejected the fact. An infinite 
number of people could contradict the Rabbin; they 
dream a thouſand times of their dead dogs and horſes. 
Satis ineptè Menaſſe Ben Iſrael lib. I. de Reſurr. Mort. 
ay IX. contendit, Animam hominum, non brutorum 

e ſuperſtitem ex eo, quod ſzpe de illis ſomniemus 
qui jam diu e vita exceſſere, nunquam tamen ſomnie- 
2 de 5 2 — mortua fit, etiamſi nobis ſami- 
iaris ac domeſtica fuerit (39). Obſerve that the pre- izeli 
tended blaſphemies, of which Sennertus was accu ſod by Sky * 
a Phyſician and Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Groningen, Ii, Page 125. 
did not appear to be heterodox doctrine to the Divines 
of Germany. Nen negandum ef!, poſt Franxii librum 
hunc (40) aliquoties editum Theologos Lipfienſes, Roflochien- (40) That is 
ſes, Baſileenſes, Regiomontanos quinquaginta abhinc annis Hiftoria pI 
de animd beſtiarum interrogatos, inclinaſſe magis in Da- lium ſacra, vrit- 
nielis Sennerti opinionem, cui afſerenti animas brutorum ten by. Wolfgang 
olim ex nihilo creatas, & bodie etiam alterius quam ele- + "Dicks — 
mentaris nature eſſe, blaſphemiam & herefim Johannes wherels mfg 
Freitagius Profeſſor Medicus Groningæ intentawerat, theſe words, cap. 
Enim vero & eoſaem nominatos Theologos legimus in Re- * Pag. 14. Scien- 
ſponſis ſuis candide diſceptationem de naturd elementari 2 1 
ejus anime a ſe ad Philoſophos dewolviſſe, eoru mque li- ge ESA | 
bertati permifiſſe (41). i. e. © It cannot be denied, qualis eſt noſtra 
that after this book of Franzius had ſeveral times mens inviſibilis 
6 r 2 ye ng of Leipſic, Roſtoch, Baſil, 99 — 
„ and Konigſberg, being about fifty years ago con- . ee 
& ſulted * = fouls of beaſts, inclined — 4 to gg 88 
* the opinion of Daniel Sennertus, who having aſ- | 
*« ſerted that the ſouls of beaſts were at firſt created (41) Joh. y- 
“cout of nothing, and even now are of a different na- Prizvus, Hiſt. 
ture from that of the elements, was charged with , Certinu- 
« blaſphemy and hereſy by John Freitag Profeſſor of Ps 27. 
« Phyſic at Groningen. For we read that the above- 
« mentioned Divines in their anſwers candidly referred 
„ the diſpute concerning the elementary nature of thoſe 
« ſouls to the Philoſophers, and left them to their li- 
«© berty in that point.” : | 

Let us not conclude this head without making a re- 
fletion. Sennertus thought proper to ſay, that the 
ſouls of beaſts do not ſubſiſt, as that of man does, af. 
ter this life; and he laid down a doctrine, by which 
it is certain that the ſouls of beaſts are of the fame 
ſpecies with thoſe of men. The difference of their 
fate with regard to duration does not ariſe from the 
difference of their perfections, but from the good plea- 
ſure of the Sovereign Maſter, who is intirely an exter- 
nal cauſe. The medals and money, which Sovereigns 
cauſe to be ſtruck, are an image of the conduct, which 
this Phyſician aſcribes to God. Medals are ftruck to 
continue forever ; and money to continue till the next 
order ; for at the end of a certain time it is cried 
down, and melted, and converted into other forms. 
Notwithſtanding this, medals and money are made of 
the ſame metal. According to Sennertus the ſoul of 
a man anſwers to medals, and that of a beaſt to mo- 


ney, 


a” 


Rr 
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concerning the cauſe of metals and minerals ; for he attributed the formation of them to 


intelligent and ſpiritual beings [P]. 


ney. This opinion is dangerous: it reduces us to this, ſunt, & adbuc eruuntur, omnia in prima creatione ſe- 


that we can know the immortality of the ſoul only 
by revelation, The Jeſuit Honoratus Fabri, who 
treats Sennertus with prodigious contempt, and accuſes 
bim of founding his notion upon frivolous objections 
and anſwers, affirms, that there is ſome impiety in 
this opinion. (42) Ad rations n. 2. & 3. addufas 
Fabri, de Gener. nonnulla reponit, (Sennertus, Hypomen. 4. c. 10.) gue 
taps lid. 7. nemo ſapiens refellere dignetur : v. g. wult, animam ra- 
ropoſit. L- pag. ©. „8, 
535. edit. No- tionalem ex natura & indole ſua immortalem non N, 
rimberg. 1677. ed tantum ex voluntate ac decreto Dei; ſed contrarium 
: demonflravi, & hoc nonnibil impietatis ſapit : præterea 
dull ſemen deciſum divina bentdifione carere, ac proinde 
animam, que ipſi inerat, interire ; fi be nugæ nan fint, 
;  nuſquam invenits. . . . . Denique quad adducit ex 
(43) He fays in fcriptura creſeite & multiplicamim . . . (43) pluſquam 
2 Place, irane eft .” . . . ſed hac mittamus, finamuſſue bomi- 
onus Sennertus | k £5 g 3 bo 
fruflra ſe torguet nem, ut egregium medicum, ita vix mediocrem Philoſo- 
& recurrit ad phum, & prorſus Catholitum (44). 1. e. To the rea- 


(42) Honoratus 


ſaum Creſcite & «« ſong alledged n. 2. and 3. Sennertus (in his Hypo- 


5 © men. 4. c. 10.) anſwers ſome things, which ng wiſe 
rantiæ e, * man would condeſcend to refute ; he aſſerts for in- 


rerum iflarm * ſtance, that the rational ſoul is not immortal in 


Philoſephicarum 4 its own nature and conſtitution, but 1 have demon- 
Jets arr 3 «« ftrated the contrary, and that aſſertion of his ſa- 
em, bid 1b. . 3 8 $ 2 / 
4. Corr, Anne. Vours a little of impiety : befides he would have the 


Propoſit. 66, *©* ſeparated feed to be with the divine benediktion, 


page 178. « and that therefore the foul, which is in it, periſnes; 


jf theſe are not trifles, On can find them howhiere. 
(44) I think we « , . . . Laſtly what he produces out of Scripture, 
ua = fern « encreaſe and multiply . . . is very weak , . . but 
OE ca190 4 let us paſs by this, and let the man alone, who, tho' 
5 an excellent Phyfician, is a very indifferent Philo- 
4 ſopher, and abſolutely uncatholic.“ But whatever 
contempt he ſhews for the Philoſophy of this Phy ſician, 
he thinks his objections againſt the common opinion 


CO 


of the ſchoolmen with regard to the ſouls of beafts are 


invincible. He abandons thoſe people, and all the 
hypotheſes attacked by Sennertus ; and the whole of 
his own ſyſtem amounts to this, that the fouls of beaſts 
are not produced anew ; that they are not abſolute be- 
| ings; that they are only the reſult of a certain mixture 
(45) See his of the four elements (45). This thought is aburd, and 
NH would lead us to fay the {ame thing of the human ſoul. 
poſit. 56, & ſeg, [FI He attributed the formation of metals to intelli- 
pag. 164, & ſeg. gent and ſpiritual Beings.) He did not ſay what his 
5 adverſary imputed to him, that a ſtone produced ano- 
ther ſtone, and a piece of gold another piece of gold; 
but he faid, that certain ſpirits, whoſe abodes he knew 
nothing of, and who reſided only in certain places, in- 
ſinuate themſelves into mines, and produce there the 
different kinds of foffiles, which we find there. Let 
him repreſent his own thoughts; he is not the inven- 
tor of them; they were common to him with ſeveral 
other learned men. Malitioss & illud mihi affingit ; 
quaſi flatuam in lib. de conſenſ. & diſſinſ. cap. . quod 
lapis lapidem, gemma gemmam, metallum metallum ge- 
neret. Negue enim tam ſtultus ſum, ut credam, hunc 
adamantem, hanc cryflallum, hoc aurum generare alium 
adamantem, aliam cryſtallum, aliud aurum, ficut planta 
una aliam, aut bos bovem, (hac enim generatio ſolum 
viwentium eft ) generat. Hæc werd mea, Anihelmi Boe- 
tii, & aliorum doctorum Virorum mens eſt, omnia me- 
talla, lapides, gemmas, que hactenus e terra eruta 


« gems and medals, and who in t 


cundum individua creata non efſe, ſed fodinas gemma- 
rum & metallrum quod alleg. lc. pluribus biftoriis 
probavi, iterum repleri: & eſſe quoſdam ſpiritus for- 
mam archittfonicam metalllrum & gemmarum in ſe 
continentes, qui in terra, quiſque ſecundum ſuam ſpeciem, 
producant metalla, lapides, gemmas, iiſque figuram, co- 
larem, & alia TY accidentia tribuant, & hos ſpi- 
ritus in fodinas matrices gemmarum & metallorum 
ſeſe diffundere, atque iſia metalla & gemmas producere. 
lague N formas metallorum multiplicari, dixi. E qui- 
bus autem ſedibus & his Spiritus illi proveniant, no- 
bis ignotum oft, ut pote ignorantibus guænam globi ter- 
reni in terra conſtitutio fit. Hoc certum eff, ſpiritus iſlot 
non ubivis terrarum reperiri, fed in quibuſdam ſaltem 
cis (46). i. e. He likewiſe maliciouſly imputes to me, (46) Daniel gen- 
that I ſaid in my book de Con ſenſ. & Difſenf. e. . nettus pile 
* that a ſtone produces a ftone, a gem a gem, and me- ad MOOS: | 
* tal metal. For I am not fo abſurd as to believe, fene N 
* that this diamond, this cryſtal, this piece of gold de origine firma- 
“ produces another diamond, another cryſtal, another un. | 
66 * of gold, as one plant produces another, or one 
* bull begets another, (for this kind of generation is 
* peculiar to 7 * creatures.) But this is my opinion, 
« and that of Anfhelm Boetius, and other learned men, 
„that all metals, ſtones, gems, which have been hi- 
« therto and ſtil] are dug out of the earth, were not 
* every individual formed at their firſt creation, but 
*« that mines of gems and metals are again filled, as I 
* have proved by many inſtances in the place above- 
* quoted z and that there are certain ſpirits, who have 
in themſelves the architectonic power of forming 
be earth, each ac- 
* cording to his ſpecies, produce metals, ftones, gems, 


and give them their ſhape, colour, and other pro- 


6c perties, and that theſe ſpirits diſperſe themſelves in 

* the mines of gems and metals, and produce thoſe 

metals and gems. And this, I faid, was to multi- 

« ply the forms of metals. But from what abodes or 

places thofe ſpirits came, we are entirely ignorant, 

« ſince we know not what is the internal conſtitution 

* of the oe of the earth : this is certam, that thoſe 

*« ſpirits are not found in all parts of the earth, but 

only in ſome.” This appears abſurd ; but when we 

conſider, 1. that a good Philoſopher ought to affign 

another cauſe of phenomena than the will of the 

Deity : 2: that neither the earth, nor the elementary 

qualities of foſſiles, nor their ſubſtantial forms appear 

to be capable of any effect, which requires a certain 
arrangement of parts, a choice, a knowledge of what 

is proper ; when I confider this, I fay, and that be- 

ſides it is inconceivable, that the laws of motion ſhould 

be able to range the particles of matter precifely as 

they ought to be to make gold, a diamond, an emerald, 

&c. or to chooſe thoſe which are proper, there appears 

to be ſome probability in this opinion of Senner- DL 
tus (47). Can the virtues of bodies, and the general (47) Compare 
laws, make any thing in our ſhops and laboratories, wht is faid in 
without our direction? Could they ever make a ſhoe, are 2 
a glove, a needle, if men did not interpoſe? How MORINUS 
therefore can we perſuade ourſelves, that they produce (J. BAPT. ). 
without any direction an infinite number of things, a 

_ times more difficult to be made than our 

clocks ? | ape: | 


SENNERTUS (ANDREW) Profeſſor of the Oriental Languages in the Univerſity of 
Wittemberg where he was born, A a very great number of books [ 4], which ſhew 
his 


that he diſcharged the duties o 


Profeſſorſnip learnedly and worthily. He held it 


(4) Wh Dian. one and fifty years (a), and died at the age of eighty four on the 22d of December 0e) Conradus $a- 
togro Q om, 


n (5). He had learned the Arabic tongue at Leyden under Golius, and found out a muel Schurzfleiſ- 


chius, Orat. fun 


very good method of teaching it (c). Dr. Pocock, who was an admirable judge in this nb. Andrea Sen- 
(4) arm, ibid, point, has given him this encomium (a). He is likewiſe commended on ſeveral other . 9: 


accounts in his funeral oration, and particularly that the purity of his morals, and the 


edit. Witt, 1697+ 


temperance, which always appeared in bis conduct, procured him the advantage of (% lier, ibis 


[4] Publiſhed a very great number of books.) You 
(1) Page 172, will find the catalogue of them in tbe ſecond volume ( i) 
37h -. of Witte's Diarium Biographicum. I ſhall only extract the 


following, Athene & Inſcriptiones Wittenbergenſes. D:j- 


ſertatio de quatuor Linguæ Ebraice ætatibus. Scrutimum 


arriving 


Religionum, de Religionum variciate, & una fola Chri- 
fliana & vera. De principio Religionis in genere, & 
Chriſtiana in ſpecie. De punctorum wocalium Ebr. ne- 
fo cum literis, neque cum verbo Dei coevitate; de 

rim & Tummim. — 


yy a 


17 v4. % 17k 2-Þ a 


ta) Taken from 


niia de Medici, 


vito ad babitare [B] From this marriage ſprung fix ſons and ſeven 


SER 


arriving at a very great old age, with the vigour of body and mind, which are neceſſary | 


. lem, ibis ro ſupport the labour of ftudy and all the functions of a Profeſſor (e). 
pag: 95. 8 

SERBELLONE, an Italian family, which has produced ſeveral perſons of eminence, 

as will be ſhewn below. The genealogical tables make it deſcended from Cerdubellius, 

dio petto de the head of the Spaniards in the time of Scipio Africanus (a). It is faid, that ſome ages 


Creſrenzi nel ſuo 


Afar Re- BO it divided itſelf into three branches, becauſe there were three brothers who left Bur- 


ratum, Scena 


mon, opud Pro- gundy, where their family flouriſhed and went, one into the Kingdom of Valencia, the 


I59 


I Hanini illstris Other to Naples, and the eldeſt to Milan. The Spaniſh branch removed long after into (5) Prirato, 


Sardinia, where it {till ſubſiſts. That of Naples is extin&, or has been reunited with 
that of Milan, which has been more eminent than the others, and makes a figure at pre- 


Scena 
illuftri ; obſerve 
that his book was 


d' Huom. 


ſent (5). It is from this that the perſons whom I am going to mention are deſcended. * 


SERBELLONE (JOHN PETER) was father and uncle of ſeveral illuſtrious- per- 


ſons. He married in the year 1506 Elizabeth Rainoldi, who was of a noble and antient 


family at Milan, and aunt to John Baptiſta Rainoldi, Preſident of the Senate in that 
City. He had by this marriage five ſons and two daughters; one of the daughters was 


a Nun, the other married the Count de Macagno, The eldeſt of the ſons named Ga- 
BRIEL Was a very great Captain. I ſhall ſpeak of him in a diſtinct article. The ſe- 


cond named JohN BAPT IST A entered into holy orders, attached himſelf to the Court of 
Rome, was made Biſhop of Caſſano in Calabria, did not reſide there on account of 
ſeveral affairs of importance, wherein he was employed at Rome ; and he was declared 
by Pope Pius IV Governor of the Caſtle of St. Angelo during the whole time of his 
Pontificate. The third fon of Peter Serbellone was named FA BRICIUS; he will have a 
diſtinct article. The fourth ſon was named JohN Ax THONx, and was Biſhop of Fo- 
ligno, and afterwards of Novara, and the firſt Cardinal created by Pope Pius IV in 
1560. He was Governor of ſeveral towns in the Eccleſiaſtical State, Legate of Perugia 
and Romagna, Biſhop of Oſtia and Velletri, and died Dean of the Sacred College in 
1591. He was an able Politician, who had a ſhare in the moſt ſecret negotiations of the 
Court of Rome under the Popes Pius IV, Pius V, Gregory XIII, and Sixtus V. As he 


vas couſin to Pius IV, he met with no difficulty in obtaining great privileges for the College 


of the Doctors at Milan. He found it more difficult to procure the confirmation of them 

by Sixtus V, who had reſolved to aboliſh them; but at laſt he ſucceeded, and even got 
Cue Cu them to be enlarged. The laſt of the ſons minded only his domeſtic affairs. Our Ser- 
Priorato, Sens bellone had a ſiſter named Cecilia, who was married in 1485 to Bernard de Medicis [ 4]. 
4 Huunini ili. From this marriage ſprung fix ſons and ſeven daughters (a) [B]. 


[A] Cecilia . . . . was married to Bernard de Me- cilia Serbellone were ſucceſſively Marquiſes de Marignan 
dicrs.] Priorato ſeems to approve of thoſe, who ſay, after the death of their eldeſt brother. Gabriel their 
that this Bernard was of the family of Medicis, which brother ſerved in the armies of Charles V with great 

(1) Bernardo del- afterwards gained the ſovereignty in Florence (1) ; but cov 
la mbiliſima fa- many others give the name of Medequin to the family Of the ſeven daughters there were but two: viz, Mar- 
che fi era trasfe- of Pius IV, and not that of Medicis. | 5 


da Fiorenza in daughters.) John James, the eldeſt of the ſons, was Count Gilbert 
Milano come the famous Marquis de Marignan, one of the greateſt 
ſerive Bernardino 

dinal by Paul III, was elected Pope in 1559, and took a Cardinal 


TTL, wa; prung from this marriage. 
the name of Pius IV. Two of the other ſons of Ce- | 1 


1 


SERBELLONE (GABRIEL), eldeſt ſon of the preceding, was a warrior of great 


reputation in the ſixteenth Century. He was Knight of Malta, and Grand Prior of 
Hungary. He gave proofs of his valour by defending Strigonia againſt the Ottoman 
(e) In 1547. forces, and fignalized himſelf (a) at the famous paſſage of the Elbe, and in the battle 


fought immediately after, wherein. Charles V triumphed ſo gloriouſly over the Duke of 


Saxony. He was Lieutenant General of the Imperial army; as he was likewiſe in Italy 


in the army commanded by the Marquis de Marignan his couſin during the war of 
Sienna, and it was to him that this City at laſt ſurrendered. He had already ſub- 
(»)Inr5522 dued (5) Saluſſes in Piedmont for the Emperor Charles V. Afrer the taking of Sienna 
he took ſeveral other towns in Tuſcany, which would not recognize the Houle of Me- 

dicis, and being declared General of the holy Church both at ſea and land under the 
Pontificate of Pius IV, he recovered Aſcoli, erected ſeveral fortreſſes in the Eccleſiaſtical 


State, fortified the caſtle of St. Angelo, rebuilt Civita Vecchia, and undertook feveral 


other works of that kind; for he was an able Engineer, upon which account, after the 


death of Pius IV, he was ſent by the King of Spain into the Kingdom of Naples and 


Sicily to viſit all the places there, and ordered. what he thought proper to be done. 
Going occaſionally. to the Ifle of Malta, he drew there a plan, and laid the foundations 


(c) Priorato, of the new town (c). The Duke of Alva took him with him in the famous expedition 
a. wn into the Low- Countries (d). Serbellone was General of the Artillery, and always went 


before to prepare the ways, ſo that he had a conſiderable ſhare in the glory of that cele- 
(4) lu 1567. brated march, one of the moſt. remarkable operations, which were ever ſeen of the 


kind. Though Paciotti the Engineer, whom the Duke of Alva had obtained _ 5 
28 | 4 MY 


courage: the youngeſt of the brothers died an infant. 


aret and Clara, who remained in the world; the other (2) Taken from 
ve were ſhut up in Nunneries. Margaret married Count Gualeo 

orromeo, and was mother to St. Priorato, Scene | 
Charles Borromeo. Clara was wife of Count Marke 4 Hani lief. 


Cu Generals of his age. The ſecond, being created Car- d'Altaemps (2). 1 have mentioned in another place (3) (3) In the article 


ALTAEMPS. 


ECL RE ——— — — 


(a) Priorato, 
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Duke of Savoy, was the perſon who directed the building of the citadel of Antwerp, it 
(«) Ex Stnda, is however true, that Serbellone had the principal ſuperintendency of that work (e). He 
de Bello Beg- returned ſome time after into Italy, and was preſent at the battle of Lepanto, where he 


I Dec. lib, 6, 7- 


gained great reputation. He was Captain General of the Artillery there (F), and Com- 


(f) In 1571. mander of a ſquadron of Spaniſh Gallies. He was fo ſtrongly of opinion that they ought 
| to give battle, that he induced Don John of Auſtria to take his reſolution. The year af- 
ter he commanded in Sicily, and was made Vice-Roy of Tunis. The Turks having 
(2) In 1574: Se taken Gouletta, came with ſo large a body of forces to beſiege him in Tunis (g), 
vanus, 495% where the Citadel, which he ordered to be built, was not then finiſhed, that after hav- 
ing been repulſed in fourteen aſſaults, they at laſt took the place by ſtorm. He was 

taken priſoner by them, and carried to Conſtantinople. He was exchanged for ſix and 

thirty Turkiſh officers, who had been taken at the battle of Lepanto [A], The city of 

Milan, where he was born, gave public ſigns of joy; when he arrived there in 1575. 

He was Lieutenant General to the Marquis d'Aimonte Governor of the Milaneſe for the 

two following years, that is to fay, he governed that country alone ; for the Governor 

durſt not reſide there on account of the plague. Serbellone received orders after this to 

0% Ex Priorato, go into the Low-Countries to command there immediately under Don John (9). He 


1 conducted thither two thouſand ſoldiers raiſed in the Milaneſe. That Prince had a great 


eſteem for him, and gave him the title of Father. He intruſted him with the care of 
(i) i 578. haſtening as much as poſſible the building of the citadel of Namur (i); but the ſickneſs 


which ſeized them both [B] retarded the work. Don John, who was but in the thirty ( Es stud, 
third year of his age, died of his ſickneſs; Serbellone, though above ſeventy years old, B. TH e, 


recovered of his (). He had a great hand in tak ing of Maeſtricht [C], and returned to 


Dec. 1. lib. 10. 


Italy about the end of the year 1579. He had been appointed General of the Army, (0 Ex Priorato, 
which Philip II intended to fend into Portugal, in order to take poſſeſſion of the King- | 
dom as ſoon as the Cardinal Henry ſhould die; but he had not time to crown his glo- a 
rious life with that great exploit. He died in January 1580, when he was ready to go (=) Thuzn. lib, 
a 5 


into Spain ((). One of his ſons was killed at the ſiege of Tunis (m). 


| [4] He "was exchanged for fix and thirty Turkiſh 
Officers, wvho had been taken at the battle of Lepanto. ] 
It was Pope Gregory XIII, who made this exchange. 


Nec multo ante redierat Gabriel Serbellonius ex Tunetana 


captiwitate in libertatem afſertus a Gregorio XIII. com- 
mutatione captivorum qui navalis victoriæ reliqui Aari- 
ana mole attinebantur, charum in primis Auſtriaco ac 
J partibus caput, exactægue non magis ætatis quam diſci- 
(1) Strada, lib, plinæ militaris exemplum (1). i. e. Not long be- 
15. Des, Jo « fore this Gabriel Serbellone returned from his captivity 
at Tunis, being redeemed by Pope Gregory XIII, 
by exchanging of the priſoners taken at the ſea- 
* fight, who were kept in the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
«© Serbellone was a man very dear to Don John of 
«« Auftria and his party, and an example of an ho- 
«© nourable age and military diſcipline.” 
| [B] The fickneſs, which ſeized them both. ] Stra- 
(2) Idem, ibid, da (2) remarks on this occaſion, that the ſymptoms be- 
| ing the ſame, all the Phyſicians, except that of the Duke 


( Hippelytus of Parma (3), affirmed, that Don John would recover, 


Pennonius, but that Serbellone would not. However the latter 


grew better on the day the former died; which turned 
into commendation the ridicule, to which Pannoni had 
been expoſed. Three things might have made him 
| Paſs for a raſh perſon; the old age of him, whole life 
he did not deſpair of; the youth and quality of him, 
of whom he deſpaired; but as the Prince of Parma 
was to ſucceed Don John, we are not to be ſo much 
ſurprized at the frankneſs of Pannoni. 
[C] He had a great hand in taking of Maeftricht.} 
According to Priorato it was Serbellone, who took that 
City, and entered it firſt. I have not ventured to ſay 


ſo much; this is not probable, conſidering the age of 


8. Page 76. 


this great Captain. It ſhould be the action of an ad- 
venturer; for we muſt remember that this city was 
taken by ſtorm. Priorato is guilty of a pretty ſur- 


prizing omiſſion; he does not mention the firſt journey 


of Serbellone into the Low Countries; and though he 

aſcribes to him the building of the citadel of Antwerp, 

which relates to the firſt journey, it is eaſy to obſerve, 

that he did not know, that the Duke of Alva had 

carried with him Gabriel Serbellone; he does not ſpeak 

of the citadel of Antwerp till aſter having mentioned : 
the journey in 1577, and the taking of Maeſtricht. bs 
Thuanus ſpeaks of Count Cernellone (4 a) Knight LS) Anerro 
of Malta and Prior of Hungary, who is the ſame with of the preſs cor- | 
our Gabriel Serbellone; and yet he diſtinguiſhes them; refed, Letter G 


for after having ſaid that the Duke of Alva cauſed the *f *Þ< Index of 


citadel of Antwerp to be built by the advice of Chapin Rr * 
Vitelli and Count Cernellone, who had been to take a 

view of the place, he remarks, that the firſt, Who 

commanded in the citadel, was Gabriel Serbellone. 

Cum arcis cuſtodia primo cum idoneo prefidio attributa 

et Gabrieli Serbellonio Mediolanenſi ſpectatæ wirtutis © 
Duci, cujus aliquoties & nobis ſupra facta mentis eft (4). (4) Thuan. lib. 
i. e. When the cuſtody of the citadel with a ſufficient 41. P* · 830. 

«« garriſon, was firſt committed to Gabriel Serbellone 


„of Milan, a General of tried valour, whom we 


« have ſeveral times mentioned above.” It is certain, 


that he means two perſons, and that he, who was con- 


ſulted by the Duke of Alva, and who was ſent to 
view the place, was Gabriel Serbellone. Antuerpiæ 
arcem fundabat, Paciotti Machinatoris ingenio, Serbel- | 
lonii judicio (5). i. e. He built the citadel. of Ant- (5) Strada, lib. 7. 

„ werp by the contrivance of Paciotti the Engineer, | 
and the advice of Serbellone.” | 


SERBELLONE (FABRICIUS), brother of the preceding, was General of the 
Pope's forces in the country of Avignon during the civil wars under Charles IX. He 
was at firſt Captain of an independent Company, and Governor of Pavia for the Em- 
peror Charles V. He afterwards exerciſed the office of Commiſſary General of the 
Army in Piedmont, and was declared in 1560 Governor of the State of Avignon by 


Pope Pius IV, and General of his Armies (a). He warmly maintained the Catholic 


,“, party againſt the Proteſtants, and rendered himſelf extremely odious and formidable to 


illuſlri. 


the latter by the barbarities which he exerciſed in Orange [A], in which the officers of 


the 


(1) In the To [A] The barbarities, which he exerciſed in Orange.] who paſſes for a Catholic (a). He informs us, that (2) Varillas,' 

mark [Ch of the Having promiſed in another place (1) to ſpeak here of Fabricius Serbellone, a Gentleman of Milan, of an an- Hift. de Charles 

tient family and large experience, who abandoned him- 
uf 


3 AU- thoſe cruelties, I cannot do better than copy an author, 


IX, tom. Is pag» 
292, 203 · 


7 
] 


{b) Priorato, 
Scena d' Hum. 
illaſtri. 


(J) June 6, 1562. 
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the French troops furiouſly ſeconded him [B], Pius V continued him in the ſame poſts which 
his predeceſſor had given him in that country; but Serbellone did not enjoy them long; 
he returned home in 1566, and going to Rome towards the end of the ſame year to take 
oſſeſſion of the office of General of the Church, he died at the houſe of the Cardinal 
il brother. He had married Frances Maleſpine ſiſter of the Marquis de Malgrado (5). 


felf to the greateſt part of the wices of his country, &s 
he foſſefſed all the wirtues of it, joined himſelf to the 
Catholics of Provence, whom the Counts de Sommerive, 
de Suze, de Carces, &c.. had aſſembled; and he per- 
ſuaded them (3) to attack Orange. He inveſted it at the 
time that all the garriſon was gone out, and taking 
advantage of that favourable y cry 4 made an 
aſſault as ſoon as his battery had made a ſufficient 
breach. During the aſſault, “the Catholics who re- 
% mained in Orange, opened a gate to him, by which 
© he entered, and his ſoldiers at firſt were ſatisfied with 
* killing all whom they found in arms, but they aſter- 


Wards renewed the examples of the moſt refined 
« cruelty, which tyrants had formerly invented. They 


« employed their induſtry in contriving, that thoſe, 
© who had been unhappy enough to eſcape their firſt 
« rage might ſee themſelves dying, and they killed 
© them by degrees. They threw them down upon 


«ſtakes, halberds, ſwords and pikes. They hung 


© them up in chimneys, and burnt them by ſlow fires, 
They took pleaſure in cutting off their ſecret parts, 
« and their fury did not ſpare infants, or old men, 
« or fick people, or the reapers, though the laſt had 
© no other weapons than their ſickles. The women 
* and maids were not ſuffered to eſcape with the loſs 


* of their honour, and with being proſtituted to the 


« rabble ; but they were ſet up as marks to be ſhot at, 
« and hung upon the windows, The boys were re- 


* ſerved to complete the abomination. And to add 


« mockery to their injuries, the Ladies, who choſe to 
« die rather than gratify the luſt of the conquerors, 
« were expoſed naked to the public laughter with horns 
« ſtuck into thoſe parts, which modeſty forbids to 
name. And ſome of both ſexes were larded with 


* 


| «© ſlips of papers cut out of the Geneva Bibles. The 
* Catholics themſelves, who had opened the gate, 


« were not ſpared, and after having a place appointed 
« them, and being promiſed that they ſhould be ſecure 
«© there with their wives and children, they were cut 


* to pieces. There were but an hundred and nine 


„ ſoldiers in the caſtle, who, not being ſufficient to de- 


« fend it, deſired to capitulate. Every thing that they 
«© propoſed was granted; but they were no ſooner come 
out, but they were ſurrounded, and thoſe who were 


not thought worthy to die by the hands of the ſol- 
diers, were thrown down headlong from the top of 
the rock. After the plunder had been ſecured, the 
conquerors began to demolith the walls of Orange ; 
and Serbellone being perſuaded that it would be 
imprudent to leave fo near the county of Avig- 
non a conſiderable city, whoſe Sovereign was a 
Calviniſt, ſet fire to it, which immediately reduced 
to aſhes the Biſhop's Palace and three hundred 
* houſes, with thoſe who had hid themſelves in them. 
The fire would have continued, if it had not been 
for an extraordinary rain, which extinguiſhed it in 
a moment, and defeated the care of thoſe who ſtirred 
„* ä | 
D'Aubigne had long before obſerved, that the Ca- 
tholic hiſlorians had written what he relates concernin 


the cruelties exerciſed at Orange (4). He had un- (4) D'Aubigne, 


x6 


1 


doubtedly Thuanus in his view, who relates (5) the tom. 1. p. 204. 
whole as ſtrongly as we have juſt ſeen it repreſented in (5) Thuan. lib. 


related it (6) ; he had, I ſay, Thuanus in view, and 


the paſſage of Varillas, and as ſtrongly as Bezi had 31. pag. m. 627. 


he had his reaſons for avoiding quoting him by name. (6) Beze, Hip. 


It will be owned, that the hiſtorian, whom I copy, is Eceleſ liv. 1% 


of greater authority ad hominem, conſidering the time Pags 262» 


wherein he wrote. 


LB] The Officers of the French Treops furiouſly ſeconded 


him.) It is remarked in the account of the ſackin 


of Orange (7), that it was at the ſolicitation of the (7) Idem, ibid. 


Count du Suze, that fire was ſet to the caſtle, the bag 262. 


Biſhop's palace, and divers other places, and that part 
of the wails was demoliſhed. He gratified his avarice 
no leſs than his cruelty ; for he took the beſt part of 
the plunder, and furniſhed his houſe. 


the devout people of the Church of Rome; and yet 
what did they do for their religion but inrich them- 
ſelves, and plunder, and domineer ? God was undoubt- 
edly much obliged to them for their ſervices. O ca- 


Theſe are the 
men, on whom we poor private men heap panegyrics on 
account of their pretended zeal for the faith and the 
glory of God; the Monlucs, the Tavannes, the Suzes, 
the Guiſes, will be bleſſed till the end of the world by 


ras hominum, 6 quantum «ft in rebus inane (8). i. e. (8) Perſius, Sat. 
Ah the cares of men! Oh how much vanity is there 1. tie. 


& in human affairs! 


SERBELLONE (JOHN), ſixth ſon of John Baptiſta Serbellone, Count de Caſtil- 


lon, and Lord of Romagnano, was a great General in the ſervice of the King of Spain 


in the ſeventeenth Century. He was born at Milan. His firſt exploits in arms were in 


the year 1616. He heard at Rome of the preparations making in the Milaneſe againſt 
the Duke of Savoy, and immediately repaired to Count John Peter his brother, Colonel 


of Horſe, and General of the Artillery, and Governor of Gattinara. He applied him 


ſelf to the ſervice with ſo much punctuality, that it was eaſy to ſee that he was born for 
war, and that he would advance himſelf in time. His brother being killed at Verceil, 
as he was viewing the place, his regiment was given to him. He increaſed in that poſt 
the eſteem which was conceived of him. He was wounded with a muſket-ſhot at the 


(a) In 1618. 


ſiege of Verceil, and loſt his regiment ſome time after (a); but the Duke of Feria, 
who had diſbanded that regiment, gave him another of three thouſand foot in 1620 during 
the troubles of the Valteline. The Catholics and Proteſtants coming to arms in that 
country, our Count Serbellone had orders to go and ſupport the Catholics ; and we may 
believe, that he did make uſe of gentle methods towards the other party, ſince the Gover- 
nor of Milan was fatisfied with him and his zeal, and gave him a very ample teſtimony 
at Court: this is ſaying every thing. This did not prevent his regiment from bein 


| diſbanded, when the Valteline was depoſited in the hands of Pope Gregory XV; but the 


(5) In 1624. 


troubles ſoon breaking out there again, Serbellone was ſent thither, and his regiment re- 


| ſtored to him (b); his commiſſion was enlarged; and he gave full ſatisfaction by the 


manner in which he oppoſed the French troops [A]. This ſatisfaction was ſhewn * 
| 13 of | the 


roops.] I h t followed the account of my au- was ſet on foot again. 2. He guarded ſo well the 
r that — * led me to have aſſerted ſome poſts, which he had been intruſted with in the Valteline, 
falfities- Priorato ſays, that the following things hap+ that the Marquis de Cœuvres, who commanded the 


French 
Vol. IX. 8 1 


oy The manner, in which he oppoſed the French pened in 1624 and 1625. 7. Serbellone's regiment 


| (e) In r633- 


rr r I OY ts eee >. — — BERL = — 
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diti i detti poſti. 
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the poſts conferred upon him; he was made Counſellor of the Supreme Council of Spain 
in 1625, Commiſſary General in the Milaneſe in 1627, General of the Artillery, and 
Governor of Montferrat in 1628. He ſerved under the Marquis de Spinola at the famous 


ſiege of Caſal, and ſome years after (c) went into Germany to ſerve as Captain General 


of the Artillery under the Duke of Feria, After the death of that Duke till the arrival 
of the Cardinal Infanta, he commanded in chief the army in Alſatia. He did wonders 
at the battle of Nortlingen [B] gained over the Swedes * the 6th 1634; and 
having accompanied the Cardinal Infanta into Flanders, ſettled winter - quarters in the 
(9) in 835. country of Liege, and obtained leave in the ſpring following (d) to return home. He 
did great ſervices to the K ing of Spain againſt the Duke of Rohan in the Valteline [C}, 
while an army was raiſing in Germany, which he was deſigned to command. It was 
thought more proper to ſend him into Catalonia where he was Commander of the 
Horſe [D] in 1637. He formed an admirable deſign, which was to beſiege Leucate, 
the taking of which would extremely embarraſs France: but he was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege. He received divers wounds in diſcharging all the duties of a good General; and 
he was ſcarce cured of them when he fell ſick of a diſtemper, which proved fatal to him. 
He died at Perpignan February the 21ſt 1638. He had married Donna Luiſa, daugh- 
ter of the Marquis John Jerom Marin deſcended from Thomas Marin Duke of Terra- 


ee Ex Priorato, nuova. He left ſeveral children by this marriage, the eldeſt of whom was made Mar- 


Scena d' Homini 


illi. quis de Romagnano by the King of Spain (e). 


French troops could not gain an inch of ground on 
that fide. 3. Serbellone being ſent againſt the Duke 
of Savoy, beſieged and took Nice de la Paglie. 4. 
He returned to his former poſts in the Valteline, where 


([. He was kil- Colonel Papenheim (1) had commanded in his ab- 


led at the battle fence. 5. The Duke of Rohan ſucceeded the Mar- 
of Lutzens quis de Cceuvres, and could not make any greater pro- 
greſs than he, on account of the vigilance of Serbel- 

lone. 6. Serbellone being recalled to Milan by fome 

very preſſing affairs, left the command to Guaſco Co- 

lonel of Horſe. 7. The Duke of Rohan being informed 

of this change advanced as far as Gravedone. 8. Ser- 

bellone was immediately ſent back to ſtop him, and 

obliged him by the report of his return to ſet fire to 

the palace of the Duke d'Alviti, and to retire, that he 

might avoid engaging with ſo valiant a General. The 

hiſtorian having mentioned all theſe things, adds, 

that as an acknowledgment of all theſe ſervices Ser- 


bellone was honoured with the poſt of Counſellor in 


the ſupreme Council of Spain in July 1625. It is 

undoubted, that there is ſome miſtake in his account : 

the Duke of Rohan did not command in the Valteline 

at that time. The Marquis de Cœuvres was there 

ever fince France had recourſe to arms till the execu- 

tion of the treaty of peace in 1627. The Duke of 

Rohan was ſufficiently employed in France in the wars 

of religion. With regard to Serbellone's reſiſtance, 

which was ſo great, according to Priorato, that the 

Marquis de Cœuvres could not gain an inch of ground, 

this is not a fact, which I would refute by the hiſtories, 

(2) Governava il Which mention the progreſs of that Marquis; for I 
Comte Sorbellone might be anſwered that Priorato did not mean all the 
prick goat Valteline, but only a certain canton, where the arms 
tezza, e vigilanza Of France could not penetrate. But to ſpeak: the truth, 
tutti i Forti pz this evaſion would be a wretched one, and not well 
III grounded on the expreſſions of the author (2). I can- 


yARTI, che not convict him from his own words of having con- 


con quanti tenta- 


TS founded the times ; and indeed when he relates in ano- 


Marcheſe di ther work (3) what was done in the Valteline, he 
Ccure Generale places under the year 1636 the Duke of Rohan's ex- 
allhora di Fran- curſion to Gravedone. He was in the right then. 


cia IN QUELLE [BI] He did wonders at the battle of Nortlingen.] 


ART31, non Y : 
ieee d He was poſted upon an eminence, which the Council 


zar ne pure un of War, that was held on the day before the battle, 
palmo, tanto e- judged to be of the laſt importance to the ſucceſs of 
reno ben cuſto- that great day. The Swedes were of the ſame opi- 
nion, ſince they employed all imaginable efforts to 
(3) Hiſcor, delle ſeize that poſt ; but Serbellone always repulſed them 
Guerre di Ferdi- yigorouſly. He had alſo the ſatisfaction to hear theſe 
_ Sc. lib. agreeable words ſpoken by the Cardinal Infanta in the 
Vos tenemos la wittoria (4). i. e, © God and you, 
ON Count, have gained us the victory.“ | 
illuftri. [C] He did great ſervices to the King of Spain 


preſence of the King of Hungary. Conde por Dios y 


againſt the Duke of Rohan in the Valteline.) This be- 
longs to the year 1635 and 1636. The author is in 
the right, with reſpect to the time, in repreſenting the 
Valteline as the ſcene of action between the Duke of 
Rohan and Count Serbellone ; but I doubt whether he 
relates faithfully what they did, for he ſuppoſes, that 
there being. three bodies of troops on the fide of 
France, the Duke of Rohan, who commanded one of 


thoſe bodies, endeavoured always to join the two 


others, which might have proved very diſadvantageous 

to the Spaniards; but the Count ſtill prevented that | 
junction. All this is evidently falſe, if we rely on the 
hiſtory of the Duke of Rohan {5). It appears there, (5) Printed at 
that he had with him all his troops; but that he was Faris in 1666, 
ſituated in ſuch a manner, that he had the Germans 1805 aggro = 
on one fide, and the Spaniards on the other. Ferne- . 
mont (6) commanded the Germans, and Serbellone the (6) Others call 
Spaniards. The Duke defeated the Germans three him Fornemont. 
times ſucceſſively; after which he attacked Serbellone 

who was advantageouſly intrenched at Morbeigne, 

and defeated him. This is a particular, of which 

Priorato does not make the leaſt mention. However 

it can ſcarce be doubted, ſince this hiſtory of the 

Duke of Rohan, eſpecially with regard to his exploits (7) Hiſtar. dell: 
in the Valteline, is entirely founded upon memoirs, 2 Ferdi- 
which have very much the appearance of being goodGG. 

But what occaſion is there to have recourſe to memoirs ? (8) Ibid. lib. to. 
Does not Priorato, in another book (7), ſpeak of the Pag; m. 337. 
defeat of the Germans, and tell us, that Serbellone (9) Merc. Fran- 
was thoroughly beaten at Morbeigne ? We want only 51s, tom. 21. 
his own teſtimony to confute all that he fays in his en- Pag · 502 
comium upon Serbellone with reſpe& to the Duke of /10) Fu chiamato 
Rohan. Ls us not omit what he relates concerning 4a! Re in [page 
Fernemont ; viz. that he quarrelled with Serbellone, “, 72 =” | 
becauſe the latter had not given bim in a letter the ti- 5% 411 e 
tles due to him ($9. © EN | 8 di Catalogna. 
[D] He was Commander of the Horſe.) This does Ne! paſſar d La- 


not mean that he commanded the army in chief; 4% i guelle parti 


for it is certain, that be was ſubje&t to the Duke of frre common 
Cardonna. Ir is true, that the preſence of that Duke 


nerali e capa da 


did not leflen the authority of the Commander of the guerra & quell 


Horſe during the fiege of Leucatez for he was not Hercits - - 
preſent at it; and there was a French account, in * ret dae 4 
which, in order to refute thoſe, who had reported, 54% fata in- 
that be was left dead in the field of battle; it was ſranza per altri 
affirmed, that he had not been preſent in the battle ; ſei mila buomint, 
and that after the example of the Catholic Kings he con- F N 7e, 
tented himſelf with being the ſpiritual and invi/ible dro page oo 
Head of that army, reſerving to himſelf the title of Ge- nantenuto con ler- 
neral, but leaving Serbellone to do his duty (9). Prio- tere affettueſe in 
rato has not explained his meaning clearly enough; Hper ange grand!, 
there is no body but would think” from his ex- pour np 
preſſions (10), that the Count depended immediately on 


t tacino. Scena 
the Court of Spain. d' Huom. illuftri- 


( For nt] SERRONI (HYACINTH) firſt Archbiſhop of Albi, lived in the ſeventeenth Cen- 
1987, pag. 113 tury. See the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (a); but correct two miſtakes there [A]. 


[4] Correc two miſtakes there.] You will find 
there that this Prelate was born on the zd of Avugult ; 


it ſhould be the zoth. You will find that the Biſhop 
of Pamiers was his nephew ; this is not true. By this 
2. | Biſhop 


i- 


Page 759+ 


A 


See alſo Moreri's Dictionary. 


Biſhop you muſt underſtand the Abbot de Camps. He 
is a perſon of great eminence and learning, and has 
made a very fine collection of the moſt curious medals 
that can be found. This appears from the book en- 
titled Selectiora Numiſmata in are maximi moduli & 
Muſeo illuftriffimi D. D. Franciſci de Camps, Abbatis &. 
Marcelli, & B. Marie de Siniaco, conciſis interpretatio- 
nibus per D. Vaillant D. M. & Cenomanenſium Ducis 
Antiguarium illuſtrata. It was printed at Paris 1693 
in gto. Here follows what Mr. Vaillant, ſo famous 
for his knowledge of medals, ſays of this Abbot at the 
beginning of that book. Nummos weteres ex omni ma- 
teria, omnique modulo ſumma curd multiſque ſumptibus 
collegit undique multi ab hinc annis Iluſtriſſimus ABBAS 
DE CAMPS, tam proſpero ſucceſſu, ut rei num mariæ 
fludiofis omnibus, Principibus etiam non paucis opulentior 
in ea re tandem evaſerit : hi fiquidem nummos habent 
permultos, ille verò numiſmata maximi moduli mole, cæ- 
laturd, raritate, eximia, in quibus Imperatorum ſeriem, 
ft paucos excipias, cernere licet, ut & res ab eis præclarè 
geftas, & quidquid in hiſtoria Romand legitur auguſtius. 
Ab amicis ſæpe invitatus, ut que private fludens, tim 
utilitati, tum woluptati fibi comparaverat, in publicum 
commodum transferret, annuit comiter votis amicorum, 
ipſe tamen F os. 4 negotiorum generibus implicatus ea in 
ere prius, praut extant in ifpfis exemplaribus, accurate 
inciſe, explicanda mibi poſimodam tradidit. i. e.. The 
«© moſt illuſtrious Abbot de Camps has many years ago 
« with great care and expence collected from all parts 
, ancient coins of every matter and ſize, with ſuch 
_ ©. ſucceſs, that he at laſt ſurpaſſed all other lovers of 
4 medals, and even not a few Princes themſelves in 
« the richneſs of his collection: for they have a great 
4 ghumber of coins, but he has medals remarkable for 
de their fize, engraving and rarity, wherein is inclu- 
« ded a complete: ſeries of the Emperors, except a 
„ few, and whatever is read in the Roman hiſtory of 
% any importance. He being often folicited by his 
1 friends, that he would beftow on the public what he 
. had collected for his own private uſe and amuſement, 
« kindly conſented to their requeſts, and being him- 
„ ſelf engaged in a variety of affairs, delivered them 
_ « to mein order to be explained, after he had cauſed 


(a) Plut. in c- SERVILIA, ſiſter by the mother's ſide to Cato Uticenſis (a), was twice married, 
rutus, by whom ſhe had Brutus, the aſſaſſin of Julius Cæſar, 
and afterwards to Decimus Junius Silanus (5), who was Conful in the year of Rome 691. 


tone minore, init. firſt to Marcus Junius 


SER 163 


« them to be engraved.” If you conſult the Abbot (1) In the Four- 
de la Roque (1) in the extract of a diſſertation of the / des Spawans 
Abbot de Camps upon a Greek medal (2) of Antoni- = een dy s 
nus Caracalla, he will give you the following anſwer : 1 = D 
4% The curious of Rome and France have taken great edit. 
«« pains in endeavouring to explain it, and have been 
« divided in their judgment about the truth and the (2) Which re- 
« ſingularity of the games there repreſented, The preſents on the 
« Abbot de Camps. who is ſkilled in medals beyond eee e 
what his age and his great occupations ſeem to ad- ts which 
mit of, is of opinion, that it is a ſhew of Funambuli are very fingular 
or Rope-dancers, and upon this occaſion he propoſes and not well un- 
his conjectures, which are full of ingenuity and — pre- 
very profound learning (3). .. . Aﬀer he has . 
thus unravelled with great wit and learning the true (3) Journal des 
«« ſenſe of the reverſe of this medal, he examines why Sfa van, p. 310. 
«* there are repreſented the Funambuli on the reverſe of 
« a medal of Caracalla, and what was the reaſon of the 


**.Cyzicenians preſenting them to him (4).” We are (+) Ibid. p. 312, 


informed in another place, that he ſearched alſo with 


great care for rare manuſcripts ; we are informed of 
this, I ſay, on occaſion of the Cauon Burdigalenſis ex > "be 
MS. Codice wetuſiifjimus, in his poſſeſſion. ** (5) No (5) Journal des. 


body had ever before publiſhed that Council. We Sfavans of the 


« are obliged for it to the Abbot des Camps, who in 222% Novemb. 
bis ſearch after whatever might inrich the hiſtory, Dod edit. , 
* which he is preparing of the ſuffragancy of Alby, 

© wherein he bas inſerted it at length, took it from a 

„% manuſcript of the Councils and treatiſes of the an- 

« cient fathers, whoſe antiquity &c (6). There is no (6) We find in | 
doubt, but that he undertook the hiſtory of the ſuf. tbe Mercure Ga- 
fragancy of Albi on account of our Hyacinth Ser- F e 
roni, in whoſe eſteem he had a great ſhare, though oFthe Buch on 
without being related to him. There was a miſtalce tion an encomi- 
upon that head in the Nouvelles de la Republique des um upon the Ab- 
Lettres occaſioned by depending on an hearſay, which 't de Camps: 
Fo much the more readily believed, as I had read (7), (7) In the Ner- 
that this Abbot had he honour to belong to that Arch- e Galant, 
biſhop. By retraRing this I am glad to ſhew, that id. pag. 106. 
the miſtake, under which I laboured, aſcribed nothing | | 
to the Abbot de Camps, but what the Archbiſhop his 

Patron thought him worthy of. This is the ground 

of the commentary upon this article. 


(5) Kew, ibid. She did not behave herſelt like a woman of honour; for ſhe was not only miſtreſs to 


pag. 769. See 


% Cicero, in Julius Ceſar, and abuſed that gallantry to enrich herſelf with the ſpoils of the miſerable, 


35+ 


Bruto, paz: m. but alſo abandoned one of her daughters to the lewd deſires of that gallant [A]. Her 
brother Cato was ſtrangely caught, when he was made to read a letter, which ſhe had 


written [BJ. She ſaid that ſhe was deſcended from that Servilius Ahala (c), who killed (% lat. in Sate, 


Spurius Melius, author of the factions in Rome in the year 316. 


o 


| LA She was miſtreſs io Fulius Ceſar, and abuſed. 
| ++ + inrich herſelf f. . but alſo abandoned one of 
Her daughters to the lewd defires of her Gallant.) See 

ES the remark [A] of the article PORCIA, and the 
(i) Citation (1). article C A881 Us (i), and add to the whole theſe 
hy words of Suetonius : Ante alias dilexit (Cxlar) M. 
Rruti matrem. Serviliam : cus & proximo ſuo conſulatu 
ſexagies HS. margaritam mercatus eft , & bello civili 

ſuper alias donationes, ampliſſima prædia ex auctionibus 

baſte minimo addixit. Cum quidem pleriſque vilitatem 
mirantibus, facetiſſime Cicero, Quo melius, inguit, em- 
| Y tum ſeiatis, Tertia deducta eſt: eæiſtimabatur enim 
(2) Sueton. in Servilia, etiam filiam ſuam Tertiam Cæſari conciliare (2). 
Ceſare, cap. 50. j, . * Ceſar loved above all his other miſtreſſes Ser- 
= «-yilia the mother of Marcus Brutus, and beſtowed 
eon her in his next Conſulſhip a pearl of fixty ſei- 
« terces, and in the civil war, beſides other gifts, ſold 
« her ſeveral large manors, by auction, at a very low 
% price. And when every body admired the cheap- 
« neſs of them, Cicero ſaid very facetiouſly, that you 
« may know they were the cheaper, a third part was 
« abated, tertia dedufta gi, for Servilia was thought 

% to have proſtituted her daughter Tertia to Ceſar.” 
[B] Cate was ftrangely. 1 when he was made 
to read a leiter, which ſhe bad written.) Plutarch ha- 
ving mentioned the orders, which Celar: gave to pre- 


init. pag- 984. 


vent Brutus from being killed at the battle of Pharſa- 
lia (3), adds what follows: ©* And it is ſaid, that he (3) S*e the text 
did this out of love to Servilia Brutus's mother; for eee f 
„while he was young, he was very intimate with Ser- (Marcus Junius), 
„ yilia, who was deeply in love with him; and as over againſt the 
« Brutus was born about the time, that their love was citation ,). 
at the higheſt, Ceſar thought that Brutus was begot ETD 
„ by himſelf. To which purpoſe it is reported, that 
« at the time when the affair of Catiline's conſpira- 
« cy, Which was very near deſtroying the city of 
„Rome, was debated in the Senate, Ceſar and Cato 
fate near each other, but were of oppoſite opinions; 
« and during the debate a ſhort paper was brought in 
„ to Ceſar, which he took and read to himſelf ſoftly; 
1 upon this Cato cried out that Ceſar did ill to receive 
« advertiſements and letters from the enemies; and 
„ many perſons, who were preſent, complained of it. 
«« Ceſar therefore gave the letter juſt as he had recei- 
„ved it, to Cato, who read it, and found that it was | 
„% looſe love-letter from his ſiſter Servilia : upon (4) Plut. in Brute 
„which he threw it again to Celar, and ſaid to him, Pig, 986: Sec 
«© Take it, you drunkard. He then reſumed his diſ- re — 
« courſe, and purſued it as before in declaring his opi- minore, pag. 750. 
„ nion, fo public and well known was Servilia's paſ- 1 make uſe of 
« fion for Ceſar (4).” Amyot's verlian, 


SERVILIA 


ww. . 


SERVILIA, ſiſter of the preceding, and wife of Lucullus, was a woman of till a 
more abandoned character than ſhe. See the remark [A] of the article of PORCIA. 
Lucullus, who had divorced Clodia, a woman of unbounded lewdneſs, and infamous 
for inceſt with her brothers, met with no better fortune in marrying Servilia, for excepting, 
inceſt, ſhe was not at all inferior to the debauched Clodia [4]. Her huſband bore this 
() Cato Uticen- as well as he could out of regard to his brother-in-law (); but at laſt his patience was 


18 exhauſted, and he divorced her. | 


14) Excepting inceſt, ſhe vas not at all inferior to the 


debauched Clodia.) Plutarch makes uſe of the ſtrongeſt 
expreſſions which can be employed to deſcribe an ir- 
regular conduct. Tis 92 KA lag «mn ney waOs, 8 09G 
&oiAyel; xo Tomas, Lepa fy, Nin KarwE-, 
esd dre 20TvYn appor* © Yap & Theory avly TW HD- 
Diets Nana , 1 7av hIAOav n. INN 0 So A- 
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Kerwve. THAO» d &πj (1). i. e. Having divorced (1) Plutarch in 
*« Clodia, a woman of a very proſtitute character, he Lucullo, p. 517, 
% married Servilia Cato's ſiſter ; but this marriage was 

*© not very fortunate ; for ſhe wanted only one of Clodia's 

“ crimes, viz. inceſt with her brothers; but in other re- 

1 ſpects ſhe was equal to her in lewdneſs. Lucullus's 

e regard for Cato prevailed upon him to bear with her 

for ſometime, but at laſt his patience was tired out.” 


SEVERUS (CORNELIUS), a Latin Poet under Auguſtus. I mention him only with 
( Under the a view to correct ſome errors of Popeliniere, Andrew Schottus, &c. [ A]. See Moreri (a); 
word Seen. ſome of whoſe miſtakes I ſhall alſo take notice of [B]. 


[4] Some errors of Popeliniere, Andrew Schottus, &c.] 

Popeliniere confounds this Poet with the orator Caſſius 

(7) Voſſius, de Severus. He has been cenſured by Voſſius (1) ; but 
Hiſe. Latini, Voſſius ſhould not have cited him in ſua Hiſtoria : to 
"Pegs 09. prevent an ambiguity he ought to have ſaid in ſua 
| Hiſtoria Hiftoriarum ; for it is in his hiſtory of hiſto- 

(2) Pag. 304. ties (2), that we find the paſſage in queſtion, and not 
| in the hiſtory of the civil wars, wherein however it 
might eaſily be ſuſpected that the author had com- 

mitted the miſtake ; modern hiſtorians ſometimes ma- 

king digreſſions, or reflections, which give them an 

opportunity of diſplaying their knowledge of antiquity. 

Popeliniere has not ſpoken exactly of Cornelius Seve- 

rus ; he aſcribes to him three different profeſſions, that 

of an hiſtorian, a great orator, and that of an Epic 

Poet. The laſt would have been ſufficient ; we find no 

other in the ancient writers, who mention him, It is 

| true we meet with ſome verſes of his writing among 

(3) In Suaſer, the fragments taken from ſeveral pieces of oratory (3) ; 
and of Seneca the but the perſon, who has collected all theſe fragments, 
Elder, ſays nothing which intimates, that Cornelius Severus 
| profeſſed the art of oratory. It was however, if I am 

| not miſtaken, what miſled Peter Crinitus and aſter- 

(4) De Peet, Lat, wards Popeliniere who followed him. Crinitus (4) 
cap. 57. lays it down as a certain fact, that Cornelius Severus 
was engaged ſeveral years in declaiming, while Aſinius 

Pollio, Pompeius Silo, Aſellius Fuſcus, Sextilius Hena, 

Cæſtius Pius, Porcius Latro, and Aufidius Baſſus, exer- 

ciſed the ſame profeſſion. Theſe are part of the per- 

ſons mentioned by Seneca, and whole flowers of Rhe- 

toric he has collected. Popeliniere mentions four of 


theſe declaimers as Cornelius Severus's brethren : it is 


ſtill upon the ſame foundation, viz. that Seneca has 
inſerted ſome verſes of this Cornelius in his Cento's. 
Andrew Schottus the Jeſuit has been guilty of part 


ol this miſtake, ſince having written a treatiſe De claris- 
apud Senecam Rhetoribus, he gives, an article to Corne- 


lius Severus: he begins likewiſe with an error, for he 
applies to Cornelius what in the text of Seneca ielates 
only to Sextilius Hena a Spaniſh Poet. The latter had 
written a poem, which began with this verſe: 


' Deflendus Cicero eft, Latiaque filentia lingue. 


Cornelius Severus turned this thought better thus: 


ancient writers of his nation (5). | 


AbAulit una dies evi decus, ictagur luctu 
Conticuit Latiæ triſtis facundia linguæ. 
Upon which Seneca declares, that he would not com- 
mend his countryman for having made a very good 
verſe on Cicero's death, ſince there was a much better, 
viz. that of Cornelius Severus. Father Schottus on the 
contrary makes him ſay, that he would not commend his 
country man Cornelius Severus for having made &c. 
ſince there was a much better, viz. that of Cornelius 
Severus; which would be a ſtrange way of talking, 
and is not at all the ſenſe of the author. Beſides it is 
not true, that Cornelius Severus was a Spaniard; and 
this Jeſuit has not inſerted him in the catalogue of the 
(5) Bibliotbece 
Voſſius in one of his books (6) aſſerts that an old Hiſpanicæ, tom. 
ſcholiaſt upon Perſius (7) quotes the following verſe of 95 
our Severus, Pinea frondoſi dum murmurat Apennini ; (6) Voſſius, de 
but in another book (8) he aſcribes this to an old ſcho- Poetis Latinis, 
liaſt on Horace, and is miſtaken. | nag. 33. 

55 Moreri, ſome of whoſe miſtakes I ſhall take notice | 
J.] I. Quintilian ought never to be quoted in French (7) This Scho- 
under the name of Fabius; this is ambiguous and bar- mw _—_ that | 
barous. II. He ought not to have confounded the two — 5. . 
Senecas. The author of the Controverſies was the 
father of the author of the epiſtles to Lucilius: and yet (8) Voſſius, de 
Moreri cites them as the fame perſon. III. He Hiſt, Lat. p. 10g. 


_ ought to have cited the LXXIXth epiſtle of Seneca, 


and not the LXIXth. IV. He ſhould have quoted the 
Suaſoriz, and not the controverſies of Seneca. . V. He 
ſhould have ſaid Severus and not Sewero, in the verſe of 


. 


ſies and his Suaſeriæ. However that be, the readers, 
who ſhould depend upon him, would not doubt, but that 


one of Seneca's books was entitled Controwerſiæ Sua- 


ſoriæ, an error eaſily diſcoverable by looking into 
good editions. e 36 | 


SEVERUS (SULPITIUS) flouriſhed towards the beginning of the fifth Century. 

He was illuſtrious for his birth, eloquence, and ſtill more for his virtue A]. Having 

„see the re- appeared with great reputation at the bar, he married very advantageouſly (a), and 
mark [B]. ſoon loſt his wife, after which he renounced. the world, and became a Prieſt [B]. It is 


[4] Wuftricus for his birth . . . . and flill more 
for his virtue.) Read the following words of Genna- 
dius, Vir genere & literis nobilis & paupertatis atque 

cx) Gennadius, humilitatis amore conſpicuus (1). 1. e. ** A man eminent 

de Script, Eccleſ, ** for his birth and learning, and remarkable for his 

cap» 19. love of humility and poverty ; ” but eſpecially read 
theſe verſes of Paulinus Biſhop of Nole : 


Teſtis adeſt docto mirabilis ore Severus, 
* 1 


certain 


Et tata Chriſtum cordis wirtute ſecutus 

Inſignis mundi titulis, ſed clarior ill 

Dua mundum tempſit ſanctæ wirtute fidei, 
Nobilitate potens, ſed multò extentius idem 
Nobilior Chriſti cultu, quam ſanguinis ortu (2). 


(2) Paulin, lib. g. 
de Vita Sancti 


[E] Soon loft his wife ; after which he . . . became Martini. 
a Prieſt.] This is evident from the letter, written to 
him by Paulinus. Tu frater dile&ifſime, ad Dominum 
** | miraculo 


Was born in that 


cap. 19. 


Eclig. IX, ver. 


| Aquitanicarum 


8 E 
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certain that he was a native of the Province of Aquitaine [C]; but it may be doubted 
(3) He ee that whether he was of the Dioceſe of Agen (b). The firſt edition of his books is little 


Biſhop. This 42 Bibliotheque, I ſhall not inſiſt upon it. 


not prove that he 


Dioceſe. 


. known [DI]. As his hiſtory may be ſeen in Moreri's Dictionary, and Mr. du Pin's 
of Agen | | 


He has been cenſured for ſome things by Poſſevin (c), but much leſs than Sigonius his 
Commentator. Guibert Abbot of Gemblours has been extremely miſtaken in ſaying, 


that after the death of St. Martin our Sulpitius Severus, notwithſtanding his reluctance, 


(e) Poſſev. Bib. was promoted to the Biſhopric of Beziers. 


5 the degree of Prieſthood. 


It is certain, that he never roſe higher than | 
There was indeed one Sulpitius among the Biſhops of Beziers ; (% Ex Alteſens, 


lib. 5. cap. S. pag 


but there were an hundred and ninety years between the death of St. Martin and the in- Ib. 2. Cl. S. bag. 


ſtallation of that Biſhop (d). 


miraculo majore converſus es, quia tate forentior, lau- 

dibus abundantior, oneribus patrimonii lewior, ſubſtantia 

facultatum non egentior, & in ipſe adbuc mundi theatro, 

1d oft fori celebritate diverſans, & facundi nominis pal- 

mam tenens, repentino impetu diſcuſſiſti ſervile peccati ju- 

gum, & lethalia carnis & fanguinis vincula rupiſti. 

Negue te divitie de matrimonio familia conſularis adgeſte, 

neque poſt conjugium peccandi licentia, & celebs juventus 

ab anguſto ſalutis iniroitu, & arduo itinere wvirtutis, in 

mollem illam  ſpacioſam multorum viam revocare po- 

(3) Idem, Epiſt. 7uerunt (3). i. e. © But you, my deareſt brother, 

7. were converted to the Lord by a greater miracle, 

| « for being in the flower of your age, in the height 

vd ol reputation, amidſt great affluence, and prodigioul- 

« ly admired for your eloquence at the bar, you of a 

* ſudden broke off the laviſh yoke of fin, and the 

“ pernicions bonds of fleſh and blood. Nor did the 

wealth you had gained by marrying into a conſular 

family, nor the liberty of indulging yourſelf in fin 

after marriage, nor your youth, divert from the 

narrow way of Salvation, and the arduous path 

„of virtue, into the broad and eaſy way, wherein the 
„ multitude walk.“ i 3 

: [C] It is certain, that he was a native of the pro- 

(4) Severus Preſ- Vince of Aquitaine, ] Gennadius affirms this (4); but 


byter cognoment9 the following words of Sulpitius Severus prove it ftill 
Sulpitius Agui- 


«c 


%% more ſtrongly : Sed dum cogito me hominem Gallum inter 
tanicæ Provinciæ. 


Gennadius, e Aquitanos ver ba facturum, vereor ne offendat veſtras ni- 
Scriptor. Eccleſ. mium urbanas aures ſermo ruſticior (5). 1. e. But 

While I conſider that in Gaul I am to ſpeak before 
* the Aquitanians, I am afraid that my ruſtic language 


(5) Sulpit. Seve- « ſhould offend your too delicate ears.” This paſſage 
is taken from a dialogue, the interlocutors of which 


ms, de Vita S. 
Martini, lib. 3. . 
ch, 1 3. are Poſthumianus, Sulpitius Severus, and Gallus. Ob- 


ſerve the compliment of the latter; he ſays to the two 


other, that he is apprehenſive being a Gaul, leſt his 

language might appear rude and barbarous to the de- 

licate ears of the Aquitanians. He conſiders himſelf 

(6) At gutes inter as a gooſe among ſwans (6). This modeſty and hu- 

firepere anſer e- mility were founded upon the ſtate of things at that 

bores. Virgil time, when the Aquitanians were the flower, the orna- 

36, ment, and the glory of all the Gauls in point of wit 

and eloquence. It was in Aquitaine that the beſt 

poets, rhetoricians, and orators of the Roman Em- 

pire, were to be found. I except the Greeks; I mean 

| only thoſe, who wrote in Latin. See the catalogues 

(7) Ant. Dadinus of the illuſtrious men of Aquitaine collected by Mr. de 
Alteſerra, Rerum Hauteſerre (7). | 


[D] The firſt edition. 


libri quinque. 


(2) He ſtyled 
himſelf Count 
d' Alfinois Co- 
mes in Latin, as 
the Chancellor 


] Denifot . . . . had been praceptor to theſe three 


learned Engliſh Ladies.) Ronſard deſerves to be heard 


on this occaſion, though his expreſſions ſavour of the 


barbariſm, under which the French language till 
laboured. | | 


Denizot ſe ante heure 
D'awoir oublie ſa terre, 

Et paſſager demeurt 

Trois ans en voſtre Angleterre, 


N 


Vol. IX, 


. « ts little known.) The An 
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thors of the abridgment of Geſner, father Labbe, Dr. 

Cave, Mr. du Pin, &c. who have mentioned ſo many 

editions of this writer, have ſaid nothing of this. 

The public was obliged for it to Matthias Flaccius II- 

lyricus, who marked his name only by the initial let- 

ters; which was the reaſon, that a Roman Catholic 

commended him in a manner, which he afterwards 

regretted, when he found that he was a Lutheran. It | 
is father Vavaſſeur, who relates this in a ſatyrical piece 5 
againſt Mr. Godeau. /o ferme pag, ſays he (8), uam. (3) Paulus Ro- 
vis minis turpiter, uipote unus ac privatus, atque in cauſa . 
lewiore, clariſſimus fe ſeriptor deceptum ſenſit, & doluit. nus Godellus E- 
Cam enim mirificis laudibus extulifſet eum, qui primus yiſcopus Graſſen- 
perelegantes Sulpitii Severi libros edidiſſet in lucem, neque is, an Elegii Aa- 
theſaurum hunc, quem teneret ſolus, invidiſſet diutius li- i, Seripror 
teratis ac doflis ; eumque eln propter tantum beneficium, deneus, Pag. 33. 


tum maxime modeſtiæ nomine ſuſpiceret, quod celaſſet no- 


men, literas modo, M, & F, adſcripſiſſet: intelletum eſt 
poſterids, Maithiam Flaccium eſſe ejuſmodi, hominem non 
foliim non modeflum, qui hoc madeflie cauſa non feciſſet, 


ſed etiam impurum & nequam hereticum, qui in centu- 


rias Magdeburgenſes multa de ſuo, non tacito nomine, con- 
tuliſſet. Ut dium nollet præpoſterus laudator, & eum 
bonæ, ſed falſæ de altero opiniomis, & ridicule creduli- 
tatis ſuæ peniteret. i. e. Juſt after the ſame man- 
ner, though leſs diſhonourably, becauſe he was only 
a ſingle and private perſon, and in a caſe of leſs 
importance, a very celebrated author found himſelf 
miſtaken, and was ſorry for it. For he having very 
highly commended the man, who firſt publiſhed the 
elegant writings of Sulpitius Severus, and did not 
envy the learned any longer that treaſure, which 
he was the only maſter of himſelf, and having com- 
plimented him not only for this great ſervice, but 
likewiſe for his modeſty in concealing his name, 
only giving the initial letters M. F. it was diſco- 
vered afterwards, that Matthias Flaccius was the per- 
ſon, a man not only of no modeſty, and who did not 
do this out of modeſty, but alſo a ſcandalous and 
abandoned heretic, who aſſiſted in compiling of the 
Centuriæ Magdeburgenſes, without concealing his 
«© name. So that the author, who had prepoſterouſly 
« commended him, repented of his good but falſe opi- 
nion of him and his own ridiculous credulity.” C 
The largeſt commentaries, which we have upon the 
Hiſtoria Sacra of our Severus are thoſe of Chriſtian 


Schotanus, They were printed in fol. at Franeker in 
1664. | 
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SE YMOUR (ANNE, MARGARET, and JANE) three ſiſters illuſtrious for their 
learning in England in the ſixteenth Century. They wrote four hundred Latin Diſtichs 
upon the death of the Queen of Navarre, Margaret de Valois, ſiſter of Francis I, 
which were tranſlated ſoon after into Greek, French, and Italian, and printed at Paris 
de Hoſpital calls in 1551 under the title of Tombeau de Marguerite de Valois Royne de Navarre, Nicholas 
K Deniſot (a), who had been Preceptor to thoſe three learned Engliſh Ladies [A], made 


a collection, 


Et d'avoir cogneu vos yeux, 
O les Amours gracieux 
Doucement leurs fleſches dardent 
Contre ceux qui vous regardent : 
Voire & d'avoir 9 

Tant leve ſa petiteſſe. 

Due ſous Poutil de ſa vi 
Rabota woſtre jeuneſſe, 

Vous ouvrant les beaux ſecrets 
Des wieux Latins & des Grecs, 

— Dont 
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a collection, containing the tranſlations of their diſtichs, and ſome other verſes, as well 
in honour of them, as upon the death of the Queen of Navarre, and dedicated it to 
Margaret de Valois Ducheſs of Berri, ſiſter of Henry II [BJ. The little exactneſs of 
thoſe who have ſpoken of this collection [CJ, was the reaſon, why I affirmed in my 
plan, that the diſtichs were a different work from the epitaphs in the Queen of Navarre. 


J correct that miſtake here, and I frankly own, that I have diſcovered the falſity of 


my conjectures by reading the epitaph of that Queen. This ſhould teach us, that we 


ought to be very cautious in indulging ourſelves in c 


jectures with relation to matters of 


i ” 


e) See an ac- fact. It is much ſafer to ſuſpend our judgment till we have ſeen all the pieces re- 


nowledgment of 
all theſe faults in 


the extract of a 


letter of the 24d 
of March 1693, 


inſerted in the 
Courier Galant 
for April 1693. 


(1) Ronſard, lib. 


5. of the Odes, 
Page. 618, 


lating to them. I retract my criticiſms upon Mr. Joly and Moreri (5), and I par- 
ticularly acknowledge, that they are excuſable for 


yling the three ſiſters Princeſſes ; 


for they might poſſibly ſee that title given them before the collection publiſhed by 


Deniſot ; but I ſtill maintain that they were not Princeſſes. 


They have been praiſed 


by divers authors, particularly by Ronſard [D], and Nicholas de Herberai Sieur 


Dont F honneur ſe renouvelle 
Par woftre Muſe nouvelle (1). 


i. e. Denizot boaſts that he was happy in having 


forgot his native country, and lived as a gueſt three 


«« years in England, and known your eyes wherein 
« the kind Cupids ſoftly let fly their arrows againſt 
„ thoſe, who look upon you. He eſteems it an ho- 


nour to him, that you permitted him to inſtruct your 


„ tender years, and to open to you the noble ſecrets 
of the ancient Romans and Greeks, whoſe glory is 
<< revived by your new muſe,” < 


The ode, whence theſe verſes are extracted, was print- 
ed in the collection of Diſtichs ; but Ronſard made 
ſeveral alterations in it afterwards. I make uſe of the 
e, LID 

[B] Dedicated it to Margaret de Valois Dutcheſs of 
Berri, fiſter of Henry II.] The Chancellor de PHol- 


Pital did not forget this circumſtance in the verles, 


which he wrote on that learned Princeſs. He ſpeaks 


+. knowledge of the ſciences, and ſtored your royal 


as follows. 


Et tibi judicium, tibi doctas Delius aures 
Prebuit ac regale referfit pectus boneſtis 
Artibus : eximiam raramquè in principe laudem. 
Tanium nulla decus tulit unquam regia virgo. 
Innumeros hæc cauſa wires, ut condere carmen, 
Utque ſuos wellent libi conſecrare labores 
Impulit: hæc fuit iis ſcribendi cauſa poetis, 
Virginibuſque tribus weſtigia prega terendi. 
Atque hic longinquis ſua cepit prima Britannis 
Aureus incrementa liber ſermone Latino. 
Inde fer Eurypos & for mi dabile nautis 
Invadens ſpatium Belgas devenit & urbem 
Parifiam, novus hoſpes iit perque ora manuſque. 
Res placuit noſtris argumentumque poets: » 
Continuoque alii materna vertere lingua ' 
Grecd alii, atque Itald, mox & nova jungere verfis 
Collibuit, juſtigue voluminis addere formam. 


i. e. Apollo beſtowed on you judgment and the 


e breaſt with the liberal arts; a noble and uncommon 


_ «* praiſe in perſons of princely rank. No royal vir- 


gin ever was miſtreſs of ſo great glory. This was 
„ the reaſon, that induced ſuch an infinite number of 
men to write verſes upon you, and dedicate their 
* labours to you; this was the reaſon of the poets 
*« writing in honour of you, and of three virgins fol- 
„ lowing their examples. And hence it was that this 
book took its riſe in Latin among the diſtant Bri- 
tons, and thence was tranſported into Belgium be- 
„ vyond the ſea dreadful to Mariners, and ſo to Paris, 
* and was read and applauded by every body. The 
*+ ſubject pleaſed our Poets; and immediately they 
thought proper to tranſlate it, forme of them into 
„their native language, others into Greek, others 
„ into Italian, and afterwards to ſubjoin ſome new 


«« verſes, and ſo form the whole into a juſt vo- 


“ Jume ” 

[C] The little exattnejs of thoſe, who have ſpoken of 
this collefion.) Ronſard ſtyles the diſtichs of theſe three 
filters a Chriſtian ſong. Richelet, his commentator, re- 
marks that they were Chriſtian diſtichi. Neither of 
them thought proper to intimate any thing, by which 
it might be ſuſpected that theſe diſtichs had any re- 

2 


des 
lation to the deceaſed _— of Navarre. The Chan- 
cellor de Hoſpital has been as careful in this point, 
as they were. Who would have dreamed after this 
of epitaphs on the Queen ? What do poets generally 


fill ſuch kind of pieces with, but the moſt extravagant 


flatteries * What is more remote from the character 
of Pibrac's Quatrains, or the diſtichs of Michael Ve- 


rin, than the tears of poets upon the tombs of the Great? 
I thought therefore (a), that the diſtichs, which were (2) See the 


Plan 


ſtyled Chriſtian, were not funeral elogiums, nor a pro- of this Diimma- 
fuſion of incenſe, but moral ſentences. Perſons of grea- “s 364,5 


But ſince I have ſeen the work, I muſt acknowledge, 


that there are more Chriſtian reflections than poe- 
tical praiſes in ſome of the verſes of the three ſiſ- 


ters. | | 
[D] They have been praiſed . .. . . by Ronſard. } 


His Ode upon theſe three Engliſh Ladies (3) contains (3) Tt is th 


der bahnen than myſelf might have been deceived. 955 


ew 


this compliment among others, that if Orpheus heard of the 5th books 


them, he would be their ſcholar. 
Mais fi ce barpeur 2 


Oyoit le chant des Serenes, 
Qui fanne aux bords eſcumeux 
- Des Albionnes arenes, | 
Son Luth Payen il fendroit 
Et diſciple ſe rendroit 2 
Deiſſeus leur chanſon Chreſlienne 
Dont la woix paſſe la fienne, 


La ſcience auparavant 
Si long tems Orientale 
Peu d peu marchant avant. 
S'apparoiſt occidentale : 
| Et ſans jamais ſe borner 
N'a point cefſe de tourner, 
Tant guelle fait parvenus 
A Pautre rive incogneu#. 
La de fon grave ſourcy 
Vint affoler le courage 
De ces trois Vierges icy, 
Les trois ſeules de notre dge, 
Fr fi bien les ſceut tenter, 
Qu ores on les oit chanter 5 
Maint ver, jumeau, qui ſur monte 


Les noſtres, rouges de honte (4). 


(4) Ronſard, lib. 


| 5+ of the Odes, 
i. e. If that famous harper heard the ſong of theſe Page m. 617. 


'« Sirens, who ſing upon the foamy ſhores of the 


* ſandy Albion, he would break his pagan lyre, 


and become their ſcholar in order to hear their 


«+ Chriſtian ſong, their voice excelling his 
Learning, which ſo long reſided in the Eaſt, at laſt 
„ has by degrees advanced into the Weſt, and never 
„ ſtopped till it arrived at that unknown land, whi- 
ther ſhe came to engage the affection of theſe three 
«« virgins, the only ones of our age; and ſhe ſucceeded 
* {o well with them, that we hear them ſinging their 
many diſtichs, which we bluſh to find ſuperior to 
* our own.” | 


I fall remark by the by, that Richelet, who has 
Written a commentary on the Odes of Ronſard, did not 
underſtand the latt verſe but one above cited. It is 
evident, that maint vers jumcau, i. e. many tæuin wer ſes, 
ſignifies the hundred diſtichs of theſe three Engliſh La- 
dies, or thoſe verſes, which they coupled two and two 

| together, 


an 


Ha- 


34 
ok» 


libs 
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"ip. I'$6 


des Eſſars [E], ſo well known for his French tranſlation of Amadis de Gaule, It is 
ſome what ſurpriſing that they are ſo little known at preſent [F]. WE 


together, after the manner of Cato and Michael Verin. 
And yet the Commentator found himſelf intirely in the 
dark. He thought, that jumeau[ /wins] ſignifies reſembling 
one another, becauſe, ſays he, they are ſiſters ; or it is an 
alluſſon to the taps of Parnaſſus, which are double and 
twins, whither the Poets go to liarn the compoſition of a 
wverje, which he calls jumeau, as if one ſhould ſay 
Pas naſſian. Judge whether the commentators upon the 
antient Poets do not often miſlead us, ſince thoſs, who 
undertake the explication of the Poets of their own 
time and nation, are ſubject to ſuch miſtakes. It would 
be eaſy for me to ſhew, that Muretus, who wrote a 
comment upon ſome of Ronſard's poems, did not al- 
ways thoroughly underſtand the French. 
EJ. . and Nicolas de Herberai Sieur des Efſars. ] 
The praiſes, which he beſtows on the three Engliſh 
Ladies, are contained in a letter, which he wrote to 
them, and which was prefixed to the collection of epi- 
taphs on Queen Margaret. | 


(a) It is a little 
town of Roma- 


SFO 18567 


[F] 1 is fomewhat ſurprizing, that they are fo little 
known at preſent. 1 have aſked ſome Engliſhmen of 
great learning, and well verſed in the knowledge of 
books and authors, what thoſe three illuſtrious Eogliſh 
Ladies were, and have told them the little I knew of 
them; they anſwered me, that they knew nothing at all 
of them. . I have received the ſame anſwer from Paris, 
though I conſulted perſons, who in that kind of know- 
ledge have ſcarce any equals. Theſe three famous En- 
1 Ladies muſt inevitably be ſunk into oblivion, ſince 

r. Juncker has not ſaid one word of them in the ca- 
talogue of learned women, which he publiſhed ſome | 
time ago (5). He ſometimes quotes Pits ; fince there- (5) It is an Ap- 
fore he ſays nothing of theſe Ladies, it is a proof, that T. to his 
Pits himſelf. ſays nothing of them. A friend of mine raps #- 2g 
had before aſſured me, that neither Bale nor Pits, who Diariis Erudito- 
have treated fo amply of the writers of that learned 74m, which he 
nation, have faid any thing of theſe three lifters. publiſhed at Leip- 


fic ia 1692 in 
Iz mo. 


SFORZ A an illuſtrious family, which owes its origin to a peaſant of Cotignola (a), 


een who became one of the firſt and braveſt Captains of his time. His name was Giaco- PR | 
Imola and Fa- muzzo [A]; but, according to the cuſtom of the peaſants of thoſe quarters, the 1 


Albericus de Bar- 


firſt ſyllables of his name were left out, and they called him only Muzzo. He ſpoke biano gave him 
of nothing but of ranſacking and laying all waſte, and he would get by main force all 


that firname, af- 
ter he had ſeen 


that he had a mind for. This got him the ſirname of Sforza (5), which has been after- bim repel moſt 


IA] A Peaſant of Cotignol a.. whoſe name 


ab Giacomuzzo.] It was like two Chriſtian names, 


James Muzzo, to which, if you add the firname At- 
tendolo, you will have the whole name of that man. 
Attendolo was his family name. It 1s not univerſally 
acknowledged that he was a Peaſant's ſon. Sanſovino 
makes him the grandſon of a Gentleman named John 
Attendolo, who was the father of Michelin, Captain 
of the Republic of Venice. It is added, that Michelin 
our Sforza's father married Polyxena de Sanſeverino, and 
that he had two ſiſters, the one married with Ugolin 
Count of Centona, and the other to Martin Carrac- 
cioli Count of Santangelo, and brother to the Great 


(1) Ertrages Marſhal of Naples (1). We read in Paul Jovius, that 


from Franceſco 


Sanſovino, dell Storza was of a good family, honefla familia (2). But 
 origine d:lle Caſe Leander Alberti, depending on the authority of a 
illuflri d'Italia, writer, who was born at Cotignola (3), relates that 


folio m. 10 werſo Giacomuzzo was a peaſant, and that he was actually 
digging the ground with a ſpade, when he deliberated, 
| whether he ſhould liſt himſelf for a ſoldier, as his 
(2) Jovins, Ela · comrades adviſed him; he threw his ſpade on a tree, 
Ne IP vir- and ſaid, that if it remained there he would take up 
kd. A arms: it continued on the tree, and he liſted himſelf 


192. accordingly. Muxxo laworando la terra con la xappa 


 indotto da alcuni compagni, la giti ſupra un albero, pro- 
(J) Pietro M. mettendegli che fe la rimanea ſopra quello, q andar can 


Caranto, loro alla guerra, la qual wi rimaſe, & coſi ando con 


(4) Leandro Al- loro, come dinota Pietro M. Carante con molti altri ſcrit- 
ws De l tori (4). The ſame author obſerves (5), that there 
NaN ＋ ad have been ſome writers, who, in order to flatter the 
| ! 3'%% Sforza's, have aſſerted, that neither Giacomuzzo, nor 
(5) ldem, ibid. Muzzo was the true name of the perſon who is meant 
folio 317 ſo. here; but that his name was Mutio, and that he was 
deſcended from Mutius Scævola, and they explode all 

that is ſaid of his ſpade. Theſe were mere flatterers, 

who ettdeavoured to creep into the favour of Giaco- 

 muzzo's deſcendants. This is what Leander Al- 

berti aflerts. Auvenga che alcuni cercando di ac- 

(6) idem, ibid. uiſtar gratia, ſcri ono altrimente (6). 1. e. Con- 
tolio 318. ſidering that ſome write otherwiſe, with no other 
„ deſign but to make themſelves acceptable.” I can- 

not tell whether ] am miſtaken or not, but I imagine 

that even during Sforza's life-time there were ſome 

flatterers, who extolled his family, and contradicted the 

general opinion of the public; ſor though it be infi- 

nitely more glorious to arrive at a very great fortune by 

great actions, notwithſtanding the meanneſs of one's 

extraction, than to arrive by the ſame means at the 

higheſt dignities, with the aſſiſtance of a noble ex- 

traction: yet there are but few perſons, who do not 

wiſh that it were in no man's power to upbraid them 

with their obſcure birth. Moſt of thole, who from 

the loweſt degree riſe to the higheſt, come at laſt to pre- 


with merit, have this advantage above others, that 


bravely an injury 
wards he had received. 


fer the advantage of not being expoſed to the reproach 

of a mean extraction, before the advantage of having 

been able to conquer by their perſonal merit the obſta- 

cles which a very low condition had put in their 

way (7). A man cannot therefore but pleaſe them (5) compare 
greatly, who endeavours to give them molt illuſtrious this with What 
anceſtors, and who endeayours to eraſe the memory of is obſerved above 
their former meanneſs from the mind of men. The bh gre 
are ſeldom of Agathocles's taſte, who being raiſed to Fe wofbeo perana 
the throne, would be ſerved at table not only in plate, | 


but alſo in earthen veſſels, in order to ſhew that he 


was a potter's ſon (8). (3) Plut. in A- 
| | Fopbtbe gm. pag. 
Fama eſt fictilibus cœnaſſe Agathoclea regem, 1765 
'  Atque abacum Samio ſpe ontraſſe luto, 1 5 
Fercula gemmatii quum poneret horrida waſis : 
Et miſceret opes pauperiemque ſi mul. 
Duzrenti cauſam, reſpondit : Rex ego qui ſum | | 
Sicaniæ, fguls ſum genitore ſatus (9). (a) Auſonius, 
Eprg. S. p. M. 9. 
i. e. It is reported that King Agathocles uſed to eat 
off of earthen veſſels, and that his table was often 
covered with plates made of Samian clay. Being 
* aſked why he put common meat in fine diſhes, and. 
* thus mixed riches with poverty, he anfwered, I, who 
„% am a King, had a Potter tor my father.” He 
thought very juſtly, that it was ſetting off his glory 
thus to ſhew, that he had been the whole artificer of 
his own fortune. We ſee at this time ſome panegyriſts, 
who confeſſing on the one hand, that their hero was of 
the moſt noble extraction, obſerve on the other, that 
the ſplendour of his family did not in the leaſt contri- 
bute to raiſe him to high dignities. So much are men 
perſuaded that the recommendation of relations weakens 
the proofs of the merit of thoſe, who could make an ad- 
vantage of ſuch a recommendation. Let us tranſcribe 
here a paſſage from the funeral oration on Francis de 
Harlay Archbiſhop of Paris (10). ** Such eminent talents (10) Delivered in 
could not lye buried in obicurity, and there is no the Metropolitan 
room to aſk whence grandeur came to him who was ay Wes 8 Paris 
«4 born ſo great. Favour had no ſhare in his exalta- /? Ton rope 
tion. How noble ſoever and eſteemed his family of Nov. 1695. 
was, it was not then in the ſituation of thoſe fortu- See pag. 16, 17. 
<« nate families, in which the ſtar of a father ſends kind of the Dutch edi - 
« jnfluences on his children, in which the children born wage of that Ora- 
„they can ſhew it ſooner, and be more worthily re- 
« warded; and in which thoſe to whom nature has 
«+ been leſs favourable than fortune, if they do but 
take care to ſpoil nathing by their own behaviour, 
« are (ure to receive thoſe favours, which the credit of 
their families cannot fail to procure them. But the 
e tuccetlve F of him we {ſpeak of, were by 
| * no 


* 
- 


* 
- 
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0 Collenvecio, wards the proper name of the family deſcended from him (c). Let us not forget to ob- 


Hiſt. Neap. lib. 


5. page 409. aſ- ſerve that he was alſo ſirnamed Attendolo (d). 
ferts, that Queen had for his fellow-ſoldier the famous Braccio, with whom he ſerved under General Al- 


ane commande 


See the firſt remark of this article. He (4) Extra 


rom Leander 
Alberti, Deſerit. 


lu ur in bericus di Barbiano. They loved each other at firſt like two brothers, but the emulation e 4 ratte Tra. 


illius memoriam 
omnibus deinde 
gui ills genere 


. - ; 5 | 22 l : 
or jealouſy which aroſe between them, turned into hatred, After that time they were al- .,, n 


verſo, & 3 18. 


ways ſeen to follow oppoſite parties; ſo that when one was choſen General of the Armies it. of Venice 


noſcerentur, Sfor- Of ſome Prince or Commonwealth, the other had the like employment in the State, which 55% in 4%. 


fie cognomen in- 


deretur. 


which poſſeſſed them. 


was at war with that Prince or Commonwealth. They ſold the ſervices they did very dear, 
and were glad to protract the war [BI, it being the beſt method to gratify the ambition 
Sforza commanded Queen Jane's army in the Kingdom of Na- 


* 


ples, whilſt Braccio commanded the troops of Alphonſus of Aragon. They periſhed 


both in that war, 


Sforza going to relieve the city of Aquila, which Braccio was be- 


fieging, was drowned in crofling the river Aterno [CJ], and Braccio was killed ſome 
time after in the fight he was obliged to hold out near Aquila, againft Queen Jane's (e) Ext-a9:d 


army commanded by a ſon of Sforza, and againſt the Pope's troops. 


rom Paul Jovius, 


. ht 
Storza's corps *n Elegiis Viro- 


could not be found. His rival was not much happier with regard to the funeral rites, 7» 4% ie vi- 
for the Pope ordered to bury the corps of the excommunicated Braccio in a profane jy. * ang 


lib. 2, pag. m. 


place without the gates of Rome (e). Sforza had been Gonfalonnier, or Standard- bearer 152, &,. 
to the holy Church, and was created Count of Cotignola by Pope John XXIII. He | 
was put in poſſeſſion of Cotignola for the payment of the ſtipend which the Church owed % Fe 


him, and which amounted to fourteen thouſand ducats (F). 


| © from Leander Al- 
He left a numerous family bern, Deſire, 


behind him: his poſterity is {till ſubſiſting [DJ. He was of a very ſtrong conſtitution, 7744s, folio 


no means owing to ſuch favourable circumſtances. 
Being more encouraged by the example of his rela- 
tions to deſerve the dignities, than aſſiſted by their 
credit to obtain them, he was obliged to be the ar- 
tificer of his own fortune.” However it be, I am 
apt to think that Giacomuzzo was not much inclined 

to imitate Agathocles, and that his poſterity did ſtill 

leſs mind the advantage they might claim by being deſ- 

cended from a man, who in ſpite of the vileſt of all 

conditions had been able to make himſelf ſo great. 

What makes me think ſo is, that there have been 

writers, who to court their favour, have publiſhed the 

moſt pompous genealogies. But I believe alſo that 

* ſome perſons took a delight in depreſſing our Sforza's 

73 former condition more than they ſhould have done. 
(11) See the re- There are two extremes in this way of proceeding (11). 
mark [ ] of the [B] They were glad to protract the war. | Paulus 
article TOU- ; : 
CHET,  Jovius has very well repreſented that part of the cha- 
racter of thoſe two famous Generals, and he obſerves 

very juſtly, that there was in their condu a molt 

ſhameful artifice, and a downright trade. Qui ab ini- 

tio fraterna charitate inter je conjuncti, pari ſpe, pa- 

rigue induſtria, & paribus inſignium, laciniarumque co- 
Joribus militantes, uſque adeo inclaruere, ut fatali de- 

mum ambitione atque ſuperbia diducti, diverſas militiæ 

ſectas de nomine conderent, ac æmulatione gloriæ atque 

potentiæ, ex amicis hof, facti, ex adverſo ſemper ar- 

ma tractarent; qua diſſenſione potius quam ſimulate 

opimis ſtipendiis ſummiſque honoribus clari, atque opulenti 

evadebant ; quum ſeſe infami aſtu, promercalique mili- 

tia principibus Italia & liberis civitatibus venditarent, 

bellaque alere quam finire mallent ; quod uterque de for- 

e tuna ſua immadice ſperandum for, & nibil imper- 

| wium vivide virtuti, generoie & fortiter agentibus ar- 

_ (12) Paulus Jo- bztrarentur (12). 1. e. At firſt they were united to- 
OE ws , * gether by a brotherly friendſhip, going to war with 
vireate illuſerium, ©* the ſame expectations, the ſame induſtry, and under 
page 192, 193. the ſame colours, till they became ſo famous, that 
| a a fatal ambition and pride divided them; ſo that 
they formed two parties in the army, which were 
called by their names; and the emulation of glory 
and power, having made them enemies, they bore 
arms ever after in oppoſite parties. Thus by means 
of their miſunderſtanding rather than of their ſecret 
hatred, they became rich and famous by their large 
« ſalaries, and by the higheſt honours that were con- 
« ferred upon them; for by a ſhameful artifice, and a 
'** mercenary ſervice, they ſold themſelves to the 
«« Princes and Free States of Italy, and choſe rather 
to protract the wars than finiſh them; becauſe they 
both imagined nothing was too high or too great 
«« for them to expect, and they could raiſe themſelves 
„to any dignity by their great merit and eminent cou- 
«© rage.” That ambitious and mercenary ſpirit is the 
common defect of almoſt all thoſe, who are at the head 
of an army without being ſovereigns. But when they 
are ſoldiers of fortune, and in the pay of a Prince 


8 


- 
* 


i 
- 
* 


N 317 verſo, 
open 


whoſe ſubjects they are not, they indulge themſelves 

much more in that honourable kind of treaſon, which con- 

fifts in leaving always ſome reſource to a vanquiſhed ene- 

my, and affording him the means to recover himſelf, | 
that the war may not end (13). They hope that men (!3) Compare 
will not talk of peace, as long as neither party gets 5 with what is 
any conſiderable advantage of the other, or the advan- remark [B] of 
tages are ſuch as not to determine the matter. And the article C. 
therefore they always leave ſome things to be done, SAR, between 
and order matters ſo, that a vanquiſhed enemy may the quotations 
pretty ſoon retrieve his loſſes. _ e 1d Anakin l, 


i * 1 | and the r 
[C] He was drowned in croſſing the river Aterno. ] - hn ghorwogg 


That is the ancient name of that river; it is now cal GONTAUT 


led Peſcara. That General periſhed there January the (Armand de,. 

3d 1424, at the age of fifty four years, if we may credit | | 

Collenuccio (14), and ſeveral other hiſtorians; but I (14) Pandul- 

have ſeen in a genealogical account of the houſe of bbus Collenuc- 

Sforza (15), that he was drowned January the 3d 1426, pms Sage N 

at the age of fifty fix. \ | e gg 
[D] He left a numerous family behind him: his pofle- Latin. Dordrac. 

rity is ſtill ſubſiſting-.] He was thrice married; firſt 1618, in 8vo. 

with Antonia Salimbeni, widow of Signior di Cortona; 

ſhe brought him in marriage Montegione, Mentenegro, (75) It is inferted 

Ripa, Bagno and Cluſi. His ſecond wife was the t ſtr OO 3 

of Pandolfo Alopo, a Neapolitan, Great Chamber] in 1648, Ng 164. 

of the Kingdom of Naples. He married to his third of the Dutch «di- 

wife Mary di Marciano daughter of the Count of Seſſa. tion. 

He left fifteen children behind him. CnARLES, one 

of his ſons, was Archbiſhop of Milan. Another, 

named ALEXANDER, married Conſtance, daughter of 


Galeazo Malateſta, and was Lord of Piſaro. Ano- 


ther, named Bos io, married Eleonora Aldobrandini, : 

Counteſs of Santa Fiora (16). This was his fon by (16) Extra 

his firſt wife, and from him are deſcended all the from Sanſovino, 

Sforza's who are now in the world. The head of % orig. de, 

that family was made Knight of the Orders of the FLA = 

King of France in the year 1675, andin October 1671 NE 

he married by proxy Adelaide de Damas, daughter 

of the Marquiſs of Thiangi, and Madam de Monteſ- 

pan's niece (17). He was threeſcore and four years (17) See the 

old, and his wife but nineteen. She ſet out from Mercwe Galant, 

Paris April the 27th 1679 to go and meet him in "ay 2 9 1255 
/ b | Oe pag. 164. in the 

Italy. Here follows what is ſaid of him in the Mer- Geneal:gical Ta- 

cure Galant (18). © This bridegroom is a well 4%. 

** ſhaped man, though pretty much advanced in years. 

„He is of an agreeable temper, and has a found (8) Ibis. pes 

and ſolid judgment. He is Duke of Onano in St. 15. 

Peter's patrimony, and of Segni in the Campagna 

di Roma, Count of Santa Fiora in the territory of 

Sienna, and Sovereign of Caſtel Arquato in Lom- 

% bardy, and of Sforzeſca in St. Peter's patrimony. 

«+ Behides theſe lands Duke Mario Sforza, father of the 

„ preſent Duke, was in poſſeſſion of the Dutchy of 

„ Valmontone in the Campagna di Rome, but he ſold 

it to the Lords Barberini for eleven hundred thouſand 

Roman crowns.” As for the other children of 


our Sforza, it is needleſs to mention them, except him 


3 1 | who 


pag. 408. edition 
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318 verſo. 


talia, folio 11. 
(*) Jovius, in 


N 
8 F | 


mark FJ. 


an account. He | 
name was Lucia Terzana (I). 
„ i feet 


O 169 


open and ſincere, and did not care for good chear [E]. It is reported that he was one 
e) See the re- of thoſe Who lay with the Queen of Naples (g). Of al 


| his ſons he, who chiefly inhe- 


rited his courage (H) and his fortune, was FRancrs Srorza, of whom I ſhall' now give 
ad him by a lady of pleaſure who followed the army (i), and whoſe 


; N e 


| (5) This does not hint that none of the others were Warriors Monſieur Vaiillas who aſſerts, Bip. de Louis XI, liv, 2. pag: 134. 


that none of them had a warlike inclination, is miſtaken. 
edition. ; 
of the Dutch edition. ©  _ + | 


who became Puke of Milan, and whoſe article I give. ; 


Obſerve that ALexanDER SroRza, Lord of Piſaro, 

was the father of ConsTaxnT1o who ſucceeded him. 

(19) Not his Jonx, ſon: (19) of Conſtantio, enjoyed the Lordſhip of 
lawful but his Piſaro, and married Lucretia Borgia, daughter of Pope 
_ _ Alexander VI, and afterwards the daughter of Matteo 
gre Deſcritt. Tiepoli, a Senator of Venice. Francis-Maria della 
d'Italia, folio Rovere, Duke of Urbino, ſucceeded to John Sforza's 
eſtates (20). | 
(20) Extrafted [E He wwas of a very ſtrong conſtitution, open and ſincere, 
om Sanſovino, and did not care for good chear.) He was in all theſe 
del Orig. delle reſpects very different from his rival Braccio, and in- 
2 888 deed we find that Paul Jovius oppoſes them to each 
& efficacis ingenii vis ardens eminebat ; in Sfortia autem 

nature fimplicitas, nullo fuco, nullogue litterarum ſubfidio 

ſubnixa; apertique animi conflans & indomitus vigor 

laudabantur, in robuſto præſertim corpore ad ferendos la- 

bores geflandaque arma præwalido. Braccius habitu cor- 

poris proximus delicato, ſplendore wite rerumque omnium 

apparatu ſumptuoſo, mire gaudebat, utpote qui vel cum 

injuria alienæ pecuniæ appetens & profuſus efſet. Ex 

adver ſo Sfortia ad delicias rudis & agreſtis, frugi diſci- 

plina, convidtu ſubitario & plane militari, contemptu- 

gue prorſus omnis luxurie letabatur ; uipote qui valida 

| fotius quam decora arma, proceros & peracres generoſæ 


 fobolis eguos, vir equitandi peritiſſimus, vera imperatorie 


dignitatis inſtrumenta efſe putaret, nec quicquam ad ina- 

(21) Paulus Jo- nem ſpeciem exquifiti ornatus oftentare conſueſſet (21). i. e. 
yius, in Flog. «© Braccio excelled by a ſprightly genius full of craft and 
4 N e activity; but Sforza had a natural plainneſs unſup- 
ping *. PB 4 ported with any artifice, and without the aſſiſtance of 
= „ learning; he was famous for the conſtant and un- 

* conquerable vigour of his open heart, which was 


« lodged in a ſtrong body capable to bear arms, and 


| other with regard to theſe articles. In Braccio aftuti 


(.) Varillas, H. de Louis XI, liv. 2. pag. 134. of the Dutch 
(#) See the Genealogical Table of the family of the Sforza's in pigs 164. of the Mercure Galant for November 1678 


"*F% WK 


© to ſupport the fatigue of war. Braccio ſeemed to be 

« a nice and delicate man, a great lover of pomp 

«© and ſplendor, ſo that to gratify his pride he bor- 

«© rowed-money; which he never returned. Sforza on 

the contrary, like an honeſt country man, deſpiſed 

all niceties and delicacies, he was ſober, and quiet 

Hat his meals like a true ſoldier ; he judged that 

«« ſtrong rather than beautiful weapons became the dig- (22) See above | 
„ nity of a General, as well as to ride large and the remark [7] 
«« ſprightly horſes, for he himſelf was a very good . 1 0 0 
* horſeman, nor did he like any thing that was de- 11 Queen 5 5 
* ſigned for a mere ſhew and ornament.” Some per- | 

ſons will perhaps imagine that theſe ruſtical manners (23) Sanſovino, 
of Sforza, and his averſion for all kinds of luxury are % ſpra. 
proper to refute the ſlanders, which have been ſpread (24) We read in 
abroad concerning his amours with the Queen of Na. beg. 88. of the 
pies ; but this would be an ill- grounded imagination, Ritratti & Ele. 
ſince it is certain that he loved women, and that the f go 0 * | 
ſtrength of his body was very great ; this was no tion of Ro 8 
{mall allurement for that Princeſs (22). You will ſee 1646, that after 
in the following paſſage that ſhe loaded him with fa- be had vanguiſh- 
vours. Coftui . . . . fondd la grandezza della ſua - _— Dona | 
famiglia, non folamente col nome, chiamandola Sforza, — 3 
mal col Stato; percioche fatto Generale de gli efſerciti di James Caldora, | 
Giovanna 2. Regina di Napoli, con laquale ji dice, che and taken aſter- 
hebbe da fare, hebbe in dono da lei, Benevento, Manfre- 3% that Cal- 
donia, Baroli, & Trani con pi di 20. caſtella (23). eee 
i. e. He . . . . laid the foundation of the great- Count de Monte 
« neſs of his family, not only by the name he gave it, Riſo, and forced 
« calling it Sforza, but alſo by the great ſtate to which ſeveral Barons to 
he railed it: for he was made General of the armies 3 cath of 
© of jane II Queen of Naples, with whom it is ſaid 1 
« he lay : he received from her Benevento, Manfredo- made tim Highs 
* nia, Baroli, and Trani, with above twenty caſtles.” Conſtable of the 
See the margin (24). . Kingdom. 


* SFORZA (FRANCIS), natural fon of Giacomuzzo Attendolo, of whom I have 

given an account in the preceding article, was ſtill more gloriouſly preferred than his fa- 

BR ther had been, He was created Count of Tricarico at the age of thirtzen by Ladiflaus 
le), Sanfovino, King of Naples (a), and gained very ſoon the reputation of a brave warrior. He routed 


dell' origine delle 


Caſe len 4 T. the troops of Braccio, who oppoſed his paſſing the river Peſcara (b), But this advantage 


Ebgiis Viror, 
bellice wirtute il- 


proved of no uſe to him, for his father being drowned in that river, they were obliged 
to give up the deſign they had formed of iorcing the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of Aquila, 
, Francis Sforza was then but three and twenty (c). 


Queen Jane confirmed him in the 


frion, lib. 2 poſſeſſion of all the dignities and eſtates which ſhe had beſtowed: on Giacomuzzo, and 


paz · 195» 


Hiſt. N. eapol . lib 
5. page m. 40g» 


be was ordered by that Princeſs to get himſelf ready for the ſiege of Naples. He con- 
(e) Collenvecius, tributed very much to make that city ſurrender (d), and then to the victory which was (0) It ſubmitted 


to the Queen in 


gained over Braccio's army near Aquila the 2d of June 1425 (e). He was ſent by Pope January 71425. 


Monf. Varillas, Martin V againſt Nicholas Trincio Lord of Foligno, and forced him to accept the peace 


Hiſt. de Louis 
AT, liv. 2. page 


upon the terms that were offered him. He ſerved afterwards the Duke of Milan, both (0, E «dm 


Collenuc. Hift, 


234. gives him againſt the Florentines, and againſt the Venetians, and ſignalized himſelf on ſeveral oc- Neapel. lib. 5. 
but twenty year:. caſions (F). He did alſo many ſervices to Queen Jane, and after her death, which hap- s. 499, 410. 
pened in 1435, he adhered to Renatus of Anjou's party, whom ſhe had declared her (% Ser the book 


intitled, Ritrat 


heir. This Prince was unfortunate, and obliged to yield to his ill fate. But Sforza, & ztgi: di Ca 
who had no leſs wit than courage, found always means to keep his ground. He made Pirani fr, 


page 131. edit, o 


| himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in the Marca d' Ancona, and uſurped even ſome States Rome 1646. 
which belonged to the Church, for which reaſon he was excommunicated by Pope Eu- 
genius IV (g) [A], who, not being content to employ that ſpiritual thunderbolt, had d Spondanus, 
alſo recourſe to temporal arms, and to alliances, which made Sforza loſe the Marca 8 


[4] For which reaſon he was excommunicated by Pope 


d' Ancona 


Church. Sforza acquitted himſelf very well of that (1) Extrafted - 


Eugenius IV.) This was a great alteration ; for the commiſſion, and routed Fortebraccio's troops at Tivoli. 
ſame Pope had formerly committed the Marca d'An- Obſerve, that the Pope, the Venetians and the Flo 


from the Rit- 
tratti & Elegit 


de Capitani il- 


cona to his keeping, and beſtowed upon him the dig- rentines appointed him afterwards General of their 7%%ri, pag. 13 1, 
nity of Gonfalonier to the Church, and given him the armies, in the war they declared againſt the Duke of 132. of the Ro- 


commiſſion to wa 


war againſt Nicholas Fortebraccio Milan (1). | 
who had uſur 


ſeveral places of the ſtate of the 


Vor. — LN 8 Uu 


man edit. 1646. 


(1) Se Monſieur 


 quella mano cbe 


ts 


8 F O 


(2) Vanoti, ir d Ancona in the year 1444 (H). But he ſoon retrieved his affairs by a victory he gained, 


toria Veneta, 


tom. 1. p. 98. by which the ſon of Picinino and Cardinal de Fermo the Pope's Legate remained- his 


priſoners (i). It would be too | 


ong to give a particular account of all the wars in 


(3) 1dera, ibid. Which he was engaged; let us only obſerve that by the treaty of peace which was con- 
* cluded November the 22d 1441, it was ſtipulated that he ſhould marry the Duke of 


0% 14em, ibid, Milan's natural daughter (k). He married her accordingly, which paved him the way 


Py-59% to a very high degree of fortune; for he became Duke of Milan after his ff 


122 


-m-law's 


death [BJ]. That ſucceſſion was moſt juſtly claimed by a Prince of the royal blood of 


urillas, Hi. de France (I), and yet Francis Sforza got it, being ſupported by King Lewis XI himfelf (m). 


Laws xl, li. 2. He kept thoſe dominions till his death, and governed them with a great moderation, 
which made him be conlidered as one of the moſt illuſtrious Pririces of Ttaly:” Tt has 
(*) ba. been obſeryed of him, that no uſurper ever became a better ſovereign. (n). He had indeed 


() varillas, ibid. many good qualities, and though he had never ſtudied, yet he was a friend to literature, 


14%. and ſpoke with as much eloquence as an orator [CI, and could reaſon of civil affairs with 


[B] He became Duke of Milan after his father-in- 
Lavi death.) Philip Maria Viſconti, who was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that Dutchy, died in Auguſt 144 , leaving 
only a natural daughter who was Francis Sforza's wife. 
Several Princes claimed that ſucceſſion. The Emperor 
Frederic III pretended that that Dutchy was eſcheated 
to the Empire, fince the laſt Duke left no lawful chil- 

_ dren behind him. Alphonſus King of Naples grounded 
his claim on that Duke's will, wherein he had 
inſtitated him his heir. The Duke of Orleans alledged 
the right of conſanguinity ; he being the ſon of Valen- 
tina that Duke's ſiſter. Francis Sforza urged that the 
ſame Duke had adopted him, and added to this his 


| (2) See Sponda- Wife's right (2). Theſe oppoſite pretenſions made the 


nus's Annals, ad Citizens of Milan imagine that this was a fair opportu- 
aun. 1447, num. nity to turn their State into a Republic; wherefore they 
* elected twelve Magiſtrates, whom they called the Con- 
(3) Leand. Al- ſervators of liberty (3); they tore the late Duke's 


| bertus, Deſcr pt. will in pieces, and appointed Francis Sforza General 


Italiæ, pag. 678. ; 3 F 
eli. Latin. 1657 of their army to continue the war againſt the Vene 


in folio. tions (4)- This laſt part of their conduct was very 


imprudent, and was not well ſuited to the deſign they 


(4) Vianoli, Hi. had of eſtabliſhing the republican government in their 


Veneta, tom» 1. city. They did not conſider, that nothing is more 


es. favourable to thoſe who have a mind to iway the 
() Ben corvenen- ſcepter, than the putting a ſword into their hand (5). 


dezi la ſpada 2 This Captain General of the Milaneze had great 
ſucceſs againſt the Venetians. This raiſed his repu- 

wuole ſecretta. . ; g ) © k 

Vianoli, ubi ſu- tation more and more, and it was this no doybt, which 


pra. obliged the Milaneze, to deprive him of the opportu- 


nities to ſignalize himſelf again; they divided his troops, 
and leſſened them, that he might not be able to at- 
tempt any conſiderable undertaking. He underſtood 


the meaning of all this; and endeavoured to find a 


remedy, by which he might effectually gratify his am- 
bition. He ſent to the Republic of Venice to propoſe 
a treaty of peace. Doppo queſti auvenimenti moſtro in- 
clinatione lo Sforza d riconciliarfi coi Veneti ; maſſo a cio 
principalmente dai trattamenti che riceveva dai Milaneſi 
troppo aſpri ; e come di geliſi della di lui potenxa ingrati, 
e ſpiacevoli, mentre con la divifione delle ſue genti, e con 15 
ſeemamento dell' eſercito gli andavano tarpando Pali per 
impedirgli il wolo alla Ducale altezza ; onde fu ſpedito 
da efſa d Venetia Clemente Tealdino Secretario, che fi 
trova prigione con Almorò Donato nella Rocca di Cre- 


(6) Idem, ibid. mona d proporre la trattatione della pace (6). 1. e. 


page 605, 606. Aﬀer that happened Sforza ſhewed an inclination to 
| ebe reconciled with the Venetians, being chiefly de- 
« termined to it by the too unkind uſage he met with 


« of his power, and ungrateful and diſpleaſed, when 
they divided his troops, and leſſened his army, in 
« order to cut his wings, that he might not fly up to 
* the ducal dignity ; wherefore he diſpatched Secretary 
„ Clement Tealdino to Venice, who happened to be a 
e priſoner with, Almero Donato in the caſtle of Cre- 
« mona, to propoſe the negotiating of a peace.” His 
propoſal was accepted, and a treaty concluded, by 
which the Republic engaged herſelf to aſſiſt him with 
men and money, to make himſelf maſter of the city 


. 


and Dutchy of Milan, and it was agreed that all that 


ſhould be*conquered as far as the river Adde, ſhould 


(5) 14em, ibid. belong to the Republic of Venice (7), As ſoon as 


pag- bob. the Duke of Savoy heard of this confederacy he re- 
ſolved to aſſiſt the Milaneze ; but the troops he ſent 
them were cut in pieces by Francis Sforza before they 
(8) Idem, ibid. could join thoſe of Mffan ; after which he took care 
pag: 607. to preſs that large city very cloſe (8), The Venetians 


from the Milaneze ; as though they had been jealous 


fearing leſt he ſhould ſubmit it to his own power, broke 
off with him, and confederated with the Milaneze. _ 
He did nevertheleſs proſecute his deſign; he agreed 
with the Duke of Savoy, and confirmed the alliance 
which was already between him and the Florentines. 
He prevented the Venetians from —_— Milan ; 
the famine which raged in that city, the diviſions of 
the inhabitants, and the reſentments they had conceived. 
againſt Venice brought that great affair at laſt to a 
concluſion ; they ſubmitted to Sforza, and received 
him into their city February the 26th 1450 (9), and (9) Vianoli writes 
acknowledged him for their Duke (10). Thus all 7449 
meaſures, which that city and ſeveral others in the (10) idem, ibid. 
neighbourhood had taken to aſſert their liberty, after bag · 613, 614. 
the death of Philip Maria Viſcounti, vaniſhed away | 
into ſmoke. Spondanus obſerves very juſtly, that ſeve- 
ral cities'of Ttaly fell into ſlavery at that time, by their 
exceſſive eagerneſs to avoid it; for there aroſe ſeveral 
tations within the walls of thoſe cities; at one time 
they would ſet up one form of government, and then 
another; and when one of theſe factions got the upper- 
hand, it uſed the others in a cruel manner. Was not 
this paving the way, to ſlavery ? Mediolanenſer ſervan- 
de per ſe libertatis impotentes erat; & ut in his fiert 
mos erat civitatum Italicarum, illam tueri quarentes 
mutuis diſſenſionibus, crudelitatibuſque faciliorem ſerv? 
tuti viam flernebant (11). This Annaliſt obſerves, (11) Spondan. 
that the mob of Milan killed the Venetian Em- 4d ann. 1449, 
baſſador, having mutined becauſe the ſupplies he m · 7. p. m. 9. 
had promiſed had not entered the city: he adds 
that the Venetians delayed artfully to relieve it, 
becauſe they deſigned to oblige it to ſabmit to 
them (12). | 

[C] He had . . . many good qualities, and though 
he had never ſludied, yet he was a friend to Literature, 
and ſpoke with as much eloquence as an orator.) He 
ſhewed on ſeveral occaſions that he was very ſorry to 
be unacquainted with the Sciences; his generoſity to 
the learned was grounded on the great deſire he had 
that they ſhould write his exploits, and immortalize 
his name. He tqok care to procure that honour to his 
father by the pen of a celebrated hiſtorian. But his 
own hiſtorian has been more famous ſtill, and applied 
himſelf to that taſk with very great care and dili- 
gence. I mean John Simoneta, who has given us the 
hiſtory of Francis Sforza in 31 books, and who declares 
that he writes nothing but what he had been a witneſs 
to himſelf, or what he is very ſure of. His work 
was printed at Milan in 1479, and extends from the | 
year 1424 to the year 1466 (13). Here follows a (13) See Voſſius, 
paſſage from Paul Jovius, which proves our text. Jr de Hiſt. Latin. 
bunc hominem præter inuidtum corporis atque animi robur, Pt 625. 
ſumma etiam dona, que tribui poterant, natura contule- | 
rat, perſone ſcilicet dignitatem eximiam ; 0s probum, & 
in omni congreſſu aſpetum, ſine ſuperbia ſuis pariter atque 
boſtibus wenerabilem, fic, ut cuncti in eo ſepius concio- 
nante facundiam abſoluto oratore parem admirarentur, 
eogue plenius, quad nullas attigifſet literas ; & nibilo 
ſecius in omni civili militarique negotio, efficacis pruden- 
tiæ, diwini que judicii vim expedilam & incredibilem af- 
ferret. Sed literarum decus, quum 45 ejus expertem 
ingenuo pudore ſæ e dolens fateretur, liberaliſſimè tuebatur. 
Juſtæ fiquidem & veræ laudis, que vivuenti ornaments 
let, tranſiret ad poſterss, erat avid /famus. A Fo- 
anne Simoneta namgue inſigni_hiſtarico, & à Philelpho (14) Jovius, in 
poeta percelebri res ſuas belly paceque geftas 7 W 
brarique jubebat, ficuti etiam patris vitam Leodorix Cri- r 
bellus ejus juſſu antea per ſcripſerat (14). i. e. — 

— — 8 « flides 


(12) Idem, ibid, ; 


Inflrium, lib» 3 
222. 
de bag 


—— 


N 


gs, 
1. 


* 
e tte 


SF 


an admirable wit and judgment. The animoſity with which he laboured to exterminate 


0 
* f * \ 
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the whole faction of Braccio was judged to be too implacable [DJ. He died March the 
(% Spondan. ad $th 1466 at the age of threeſcore and five years (o). He left fifteen children behind 


ann, 1466, num. 
6. bag · Me 109. 


him, ſome of them lawfully begotten, others illegitimate; but his poſterity. became en- 
tirely extinct in the year 1535 [Z]. The condition he inſiſted Gag wa he was negoti- 


ating his ſon's marriage with the Marquis of Mantua's daughter, is very remarkable [FI. I 


« fides an unconquerable ſtrength of body and mind, 
ec which nature had beſtowed on this man, ſhe had 
4 alſo adorned him with all the great qualities ſhe 
« could give him: a particular dignity in his perſon, 
«« a beautiful face, and whenever he appeared in com- 
«© pany, a noble countenance without pride, and ve- 
«© nerable both to his friends and to his enemies; fo 
« that when he ſpoke in publick all men admired his 
« eloquence, which was warthy of a perfect orator, 
« and fo much the more wonderful in him, that he 
* had never ſtudied ; and yet in all civil and military 
« affairs he ſhewed an incredible ſtrength and readi- 
« neſs of wit and judgment, and conſummate pru- 
«© dence. But though he confeſſed ingeniouſly with 
« ſhame and ſorrow, that he was unacquainted with 
<« literature, yet he ſupported moſt generouſly the dig- 
« nity of it; for he was very ambitious of that true 
«+ and well-grounded glory, which is an ornament to 
« the living, and is tranſmitted down to poſterity ; 
& and he took care to have his great actions recorded 
„ by John Simoneta an eminent hiſtorian, and by 
«« Philelphus a moſt celebrated Poet; as Leodorix Cribel- 
4% Jus had already by his command wrote his father's 
<« life.” Jovius had juſt been obterving that Francis 
Sforza governed the Dutchy of Milan during ſixteen 
years, with ſo much wiſdom, juſtice and meeknels, 
and with ſuch a ſtrength of mind in keeping himſelf 
free from all vices (15), that he paſſed for the beſi 


(15) Adverſus 
emnem wvicioruam Prince of thoſe times. Nauclerus obſerves neverthe- 


| 3 leſs, that in his old days the love of women made him 

| — commit many unjuſt actions (16). 
8 8 [D] The animgſity, with which he laboured to exter- 
(x6) Hie eff — minale the «whole fattion of Braccio, was judged to be 100 


cuncios prudentia implacable.)J He bad ſubdued and diſperſed it; but 


& falicitate prin- fearing leſt Picininus's ſon ſhould be able to raiſe it 
wane rail again, he laboured to deſtroy him ; and the better to 
ſeneQtre tamen facceed in that deſign, he feigned a friendſhip for him, 
mulierum ardere and married him with one of his daughters. After 
deceptus  nimium which he delivered him into the hands of Ferdinand 
3 2 King of Naples, who, againſt the promiſe he had made 


rat. XL LX. pag. bim, and againſt all the laws of Hoſpitality had him 
m. 9%%f beheaded in priſon, This is an execrable crime ; 


Paul Jovius has condemned it in a very ſtrong manner. 


Fuere qui ei (Franciſco Stortiæ) inexorabilis odii notam 
inurerent, quid perſequende Bracciane factionis nunquam 
oblitus, Facobum Piccinini filium ſummæ ſpei ducem, ſub 
quo Bracciana arma refloreſcere poſſe viderentur, nequa- 
quam ſincera fide in generum aſciverit; ſcilicet ut eo 
wvincula pignoreque deceptum, ad teterrimam necem Ferdi- 
nando Neapolitano regi proderet. Ab eo emm rege contra fidem 
refricata veterum offenfionum memoria, vir impiger in 
carcere per Aetbiopem ſervum averſa ſecuri mactatus eff, 
fingulari quidem eum infamia tantorum principum, gui 
Vvuindidæ libidinem ſacro ſanctæ fidei & hoſpitalis menſæ 

(17) Jovius, in religioni prætuliſſent (17). 
Elg. Virorum FE] He left fifteen children (18), ſome lawfully be- 
ata Fi _ gotten, others illegitimate ; but his poſterity became extntt 
Page 222, _ in the year 1535.) He married to his firſt wife Po- 
| | lyxena Ruffa, whoſe portion made him maiter of three 


| (8) Sanſovino, Cities, and above twenty caſtles. His ſecond wife, as 


dell" orig. delle we have obſerved above, was the only daughter of 
"oy * 4 ＋. the Duke of Milan. His ſon who ſucceeded him was 
— allo 2 named Jon GaLzazzo MARIA SFORzA (19). We 

have ſeen in another place (20) how he was killed. His 
(19) Idem, ibid. fon Fobn Gairazzo Sforza who ſucceeded him, was then 


but four years old, and was educated under the guar- 


| (20) In the arti- dianſhip of his uncle Lupovic Srorza, fon of Fran- 


cle LAMPONI- cis, You may have ſeen above (21) how he periſhed 
AN, in the year 1494. His ſon was deprived of the ſuc- 
(21) In the arti- ceſſion by Ludovic Sforza's intrigue, who got himſelf 
cle ARAGON proclaimed Duke of Milan; whereupon he obtained 
(Iſabella of). the Imperial inveſtiture, which his predeceſſors had ne- 
ver been able to obtain, and which extends even to 
baſtard children, in caſe of failure of the lawful ones. 

Is poſtquam a Maximiliano Imperatore novi principatus 
 audtoritatem obtinuiſſet, magna cum ſolemnitate totiuſ- 

gue civitatis gratulatione Ducatus inſignia cepit, dis qui 


ſhall 


MCCCCAXCY. Primus ex Sfortia gente Mediolanenſis 
Ducatus titulum ac dignitatem jure nactus efl, quoniam 
anteriores auttoritatem principatus ab Sacro Imperio Ro- 
mano haftenus impetrare non potuerant. Fuit autem in 
formula Ludbwici non folum de filiis juſtis ut invicem 
fibi ſurcedendi jus haberent, comprehenſum, ſed etiam 
de nothis, uti ego vidi, fi juſtos non extare contingeret (22). (22) Leand. Al- 
He was driven from his dominions in the year 1499, —_— 
by Lewis XII King of France, grandſon of Valentina ſerip 6 
Viſconti the daughter of John Galeazzo Duke of Milan. 

He raiſed ſoldiers in Switzerland, and entered again 
the next year into the Dutchy of Milan, and reco- 

vered moſt of the towns; but the Switzers delivered 

him up to the French, and from that day he was kept 

in priſon till his death, which happened till the year 

1508. Lewis XII continued in poſſeſſion of the Dutchy 

of Milan for ſome years, but he loſt it in the year 

I512, and MAxIAILIAN SFoRzaA Ludovic's ſon re- 
covered it. But he could not keep his ground there 

after the victory which Francis I gained over the Swit- 

zers in the year 15 15, at the battle of Marignan, and 

he was forced to ſurrender He was ſent into France, 

where he died. His brother Francis SrokzA was 
eſtabliſhed Duke of Mi Tin 1522, by the forces of a 
eaguc, which nad vanquiſhed ihe French. But he did 

not enjoy it with tranquillity, nor without interruption ; 

he vas ſometimes diſpoſſeſſed by the French, and then 

agzin eſto ed / Charies V, and was alſo ſometimes 

Wwe by that Emperor, who at laſt admitted him in- 

to his favour in the year 1530. After that time he en- 
joyed his dominions peace? bly till he died, that is to 

ſay, to the year 1535. He was the laſt of all thoſe 

who. were deſcended from Francis Sforza the firſt of | 


(24) In the re- 
mark [C] of che 
y that Mar- TIN (Francs), | 


quiſs's daughter, in caſe ſhe were found without any 


grounded in his demand. There are many perſons, 
who are ſurpriſed at that Civilian's anſwer. Read 
the following paſlage from Camerarius's hiſtorical me- 
ditations. There are ſeveral perſons who cannot 
e imagine what reaſons might have determined Francis 
d' Aretino a famous Civilian, when he attempted to 
prove, that Francis Sforza Duke of Milan had a 
right to demand, that Dorothy the daughter of Lu- 
% dovic Marquiſs of Mantua, who was betrothed to 
«« Galeazzo that Duke's ſon, ſhould be examined naked 

by ſome Phyſicians, whom he had ſent to ſee whe- 
ther there was not ſome deformity in her body: 
« and that on the other hand the Marquiſs was in 

the wrong to refuſe that examination, and to offer 
« only to ſhew his daughter with that petticoat upon 
her, which Galeazzo her ſpouſe had ſent her (25).“ (25) Camergr, 
Camerarius had read this in a work of Tiraqueau rar. Hiſte- 
which he quotes. Let us tranſcribe Tiraqueau's own 18. e 
words; we ſhall ſee that Philip Decius, à celebrated — = 168. 1 
Civilian, gave his approbation to that opinion of Are- make uſe of 
tin the Civilian. Proinde non recte fortaſſis pleriſque Goulart's French 
videbitur conſuluiſſe, vir aliaguin doftifſimus autorgue "lations | 
graviſſimus Fran. Are. conſ, 142. ex facto proponitur 
quad illuſtris in tertio, & i in quarts dubio 7 
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pag. m. 85. 


ſhall make a note upon it. 
dem eon f. cum omnibus nervit contendit probare Frantiſ- 
cum Sfortiam Ducem Mediolani jure petiiſſe, ut Doro- 
thea filia Ludbuici Marchionis Mantue Galeatio ipfius 
Ducis filio deſponſata, nuda a quibuſdam Medicis a /e 
 miſſis conſpiceretur, ut hinc detegeretur, fi qua puellæ 
et deformitas : contra Ludovicum hoc ipſum injuria re- 
cuſaſſe, ſed tantum filiam obtuliſſe videndam, Cotta ( ſic 
enim appellat) quam ad eam Galeatius ifſe miſerat, 
coopertam. , Cujus tamen confilium probat Philip. Dec. 
| in d. ca. propoſuiſti in 2. notab. An taqen bene uterque 
(26) Tiraquellus, ſenſerit, aliorum fit judicium (26). You fee that Ti- 
= Lew «o g. raqueau did not dare to determine, whether or not theſe 
me © two Civilians were in the right; and yet he is in 
that place commenting upon a law, which he ex- 
preſſes in theſe words. Let each party declare to the 
other his deformity, but let them not ftrip themſelves 


quite naked, and eſpecially let not the woman do it. 


Suam quiſque deformitatem futuro marito, aut uxort, 
detegito. Ne tamen ſe propterea, preſertim fa mina, 


(27) Idem, ibid. udato (27). He had been juſt giving the women this 


pag» 87. 


advice, that if they have ſome hidden deformity or 
imperfection in their body they muſt diſcover it, not by 
| ſtripping, but by word of mouth, to the perſon they 
(28) Idem, ibid. are to marry. (28). lud ferminas ipſas monemus, 
ut fi qua in eis fit occulta deformilas, ei certe cui nubere 


velint, non re quidem, id eft corporis nudatione, fed ver- 
(29) See that rea- bis adaperiant, propter eam maxime rationem (20) que 


ſon towards the 
end of this re- 
mark. 


a nobis didta eft cum de viris in bujus capitis initio lo- 
gueremur. It ſeems therefore, that to avoid contra- 


the Civilian Francis Aretin's opinion. It may be an- 
ſwered in his behalf, that there are ſome particular caſes, 
or ſome ſpecial agreements, which free a man from the 
obligation of acting according to the law; and that there- 
fore he would not pronounce upon the conduct of Francis 
Sforza, and the Marquiſs of Mantua. He might think 
that there were ſome circumſtances in this caſe, which 
rendered the matter problematical. It is very probable, 
that Francis Sforza by the terms of his agreement with 
Dorothy's father, underſtood that ſhe ſhould be ſubmit- 
ted to an examination; but that it was not declared 
poſitively and expreſly, that ſhe ſhould be examined 
naked. If this clauſe had been ſet down, the Mar- 


quiſs of Mantua would not have kept his word when 


he refuſed what the Duke required : and if it were 

not ſet down, he might have anſwered, that he never 

underſtood his daughter was to be examined after the 

manner the Duke pretended. So that there might be 

ſpecious reaſons on both ſides, for which reaſon Tira- 

queau did not dare to decide the queſtion. He was ſen- 

{ible that the family of ſovereign Princes are much mote 

concerned, than thoſe of private perſons, to know 

whether there be any hidden defects, which may make 

them fear leſt a woman ſhould prove barren. Francis 

Sforza deſigned to marry his ſucceſſor with Lewis Gon- 

zaga's daughter; it was therefore of great conſequence 

to him, that ſhe ſhould have no defects; there are ſe- 

. veral cuſtoms which are contrary to the common prac- 

(30) Quotati- tice. See what I have related above (30) concerning 

on (64) of th? the cuſtom of the Muſcovites. It is a new reaſon for 

agg FUL- Tiraqueau's uncertainty, and a new argument to prove 
; that he does not contradict himſelf. 

I ſhall obſerve by the by, that he quotes numberleſs 

particulars upon this ſubje&, and that he is ſometimes 

(41) Sed & le- miſtaken. He is in the wrong to aſſert (31), that formerly 

grmus olim in the maidens who were betrothed, uſed to go to the Tem- 

templo Fortune ple of Fortuna Virilis or the Manly Fortune, and that 


virilts Ventitare there they undreſſed themſelves, in order to be ſearched 
mulieræs ſolitas, 


a and examined whether there was any imperfection in 


bantur : & cor- their body. Monſieur de Boulay gives a better account 
fore nudato, num of that cuſtom. He relates that “ on the firſt of April 
quo vitio aut labe ac the Roman Ladies, being crowned with myrtle, ſa- 
een ries * crificed to Venus after they had thoroughly waſhed 
Plrari , e. themſelves und ie. -10 ſe of this 1 
Tiraquellus, in er a myrtle. The cauſe of this is 
Legem IV connu- «© hinted by Ovid in the fourth book of his Faſli 7 
bral. num. 11. ** which is, that Venus being once drying her wet 
Page 82. * hair on the bank of a river, the ſatyrs ſaw her 
quite naked as ſhe was; at which ſhe was ſo much 
*« aſhamed, that ſhe immediately covered herſelf with 
* a myitle, which after that time was ſacred to 
her; this gave riſe to the feſtival that was celebrated 
the hrſt of April, The ſame day the maidens, who 
were marrigeable, ed to ſacrifice to the Manly 
Fortune, offering up perfumes and frankincenſe ; 
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a particular, which is, that theſe Ladies, before th 
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« there they undreſſed themſelves, and expoſed thern- 


«4 ſelves quite naked before the eyes of the Goddeſs, 
„ ſhewing her all the defects of their body, and pray- 


« ing that ſhe would not make them known to the ; ; 
« perſons they were to marry (32).” He has omitted er dr tor 
waſhed themſelves, uſed to undreſs and waſh the God- — Ramajnen 
deſs Venus. Here follow the words of the Roman 

author, who acquaints us with all theſe ceremonies. 


Rite Deam Latiæ colitis matreſque nuruſque.s 
Et vos, quis wvittee longaque veſtis abeſt. 
Aurea marmoreo redimicula folvite coll : 
Demite divitias: tota lawanda Dea eft. 
Aurea ficcato redimicula reddite collo: 
Nunc alii flores, nunc nova danda roſa eſt. 
Vos quoque ſub viridi myrto jubet illa lavari: 
Cauſſague, cur jubeat, ¶ diſcite ) certa ſubeſt. 
Littore ficcabat rorantes nuda capillos. | 
Vidirunt Satyri turba proterva Deam. - > 
 Senfir, & appoſita texit ſua corpora myrto. 
Tuta fuit facto: woſque referre jubet. 
Diſcite nun, quare Fortune thura Virili: 
Detis eo, calida qui locus humet aqua. 
Accipit ille locus poſito velamine cunctas; 
Et witium nudi corporis omne videt. 
U regat hoc, celetque wiros, Fortuna wirilis | : | 
Praſtat : & hoc parvo thure rogata facit (33). (33) Ovid. Faſt, 
| | | lib. 4+ ver, 13%. 


dicting himſelf, he ought to have abſolutely condemned This conduct of the Roman maidens, which Tiraqueau 


relates ſo erroneouſly, was a device and an artifice, in- 
tirely inconſiſtent with that honeſty and plain dealing, 
which he adviſes men and women to pracliſe in the 
preliminaries of marriage. This was applying to the 
Manly Fortune as men applied to the Goddeſs La- 
verna, whom they 3 to conceal the crimes they 
committed. 5 5 | 


| Pulchra Lawerna 

Da mihi fallere, da juſtum ſanftumque videri, 
Noctem peccatis & fraudibus objice nubem (34). (34) Horat. Ep. 
16. lib. I. vere 

* Good, good Laverna, hear me, grant me aid © 

For ſuch a cheat, let all believe me good. . 
Let me ſeem juſt and honeſt to the crowd, | | 

And o'er my cheats and forgeries ſpread a cloud.” ) 

e e CREECH. 


To conclude in a few words, that cuſtom of the Ro- 


mans was very bad, tho' not ſo execrable as that of the 


Egyptian women, who ſhewed their nakedneſs to the 


ox apis during forty days. That ox was the chief di- 
vinity of the Egyptians. Es d rat Tporpnpirai Terlo- 
pb xe yurgou fc opanoiv avrov ai yu eixes, xa l Toru mov 
dg, Xu GUKVSET i vero vpanirgs TH favtwy Yale 
Halfte (35). i.e. © During thele forty days the women (35) Diodorus' 
alone ſee him (Apis), and ſtanding before him, and Siet g, lib. 1. 
„taking up their petticoats, they ſhew him their na- 4 . 
“ kedneiſs.” What abominable notions muſt they ameron Ruſtique, 
have had of the gods, when they made them behold pag. m. 91. 
ſuch ſights ? There was in that conduct not only a fin 
againſt modeſty, but alſo a downright impiety ; and I | 
do not queſtion but all the Romans, who were acquaint- 
ed with the true rule of a modeſt education, condem- 
ned the ceremonies of the firſt of April. Without ha- 
ving read St. Jerom, one may judge that rule very 
good, which he ſets down concerning the ſhame we | | 
mull have of our own nakedneſs,, Scio præcepiſſe guoſe 136) Hieronym. 
dam, ne virgo Chriſti cum eunuchis lavet, nec cum mari- 2 teal 64 Leer 
tatis feminis : quia alii non deponant animos virorum : flie 112. K. 
aliæ tumentibus uteris preferant fœditatem. Mihi om- 2. page m. 264. 
uind in adulia virgine lawacra diſplicent, que ſe ipſam 
debet erubeſcere, & nudam videre non poſſe (36). 1. e. (37) See the re- 
* I know that ſome lay it down as a maxim, that a marks [CI, [P], 
„ Chriſtian virgin muſt not waſh herſelf in the ſame n 
bath with eunuchs, nor even with married women: Sce alfo the arti- 
for the former do not lay aſide the deſires of cle QUELLE- 
„ men, and the others by their big bellies betray their NEC, quotati- 
* laſcivioulnels. In my opinion a grown virgin ought e eee 
| | gne in 
*© not to goto the bath at all, for ſhe ought to be the zd book of 
** aſhamed of herielf, and not ſuffer the thought of bis F/ays, chaps 
*« ſeeing herſelf naked.” It is not ſufficient to con- 5+ pag. m. 129, 
demn thoſe impudent actions, which the laws of Ly- Ke. ſeems to = 
curgus taught (37) ; one muſt alſo condemn thoſe an- wind to exc 


, Lycurgus. 
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the remark [C} 


acquaints us; and if we were to paſs our verdi& on the 
affair of the Duke of Milan and the Marquiſs of Man- 

tua, it would be much better to commend the Mar- 
quiſs's conduct, than the Duke's. Cieco d'Hadria's 
complaints muſt be conſidered only as ſo many witty 

( ſtrokes and flouriſhes. He exclaims againſt the enor- 
mous difference there is between marriage and all other 
bargains. If you buy a houſee you will ſee every cor- 

ner of it, you examine it from the garret down to the 
cellars and vaults ; and yet you do not oblige yourſelf 

to live in it all your life-time ; you may ſell it again, 

or you may let it if you do not like it; it is the ſame 

with all other kinds of wares or merchandiſes; the on- 

ly thing, ſays Cieco d'Hadria, which one cannot get 

rid of, when one has once got poſſeſſion of it, is the 
very thing for which the bargain is ſtruck without 
having ever examined it. Tutte le coſe fi conſiderano 
prima che fi comprino. Le caſe fi mirano, gli ſtromenti 

l odbno, le popone fi anna ſano, il vino fi guſta, il ponno 

fi tocca, le fuſa fi maneggiano, le caraſſe fi palpano 
dlogni parte ſe ſon intere, i leuti Jabbraciano, le ſtringbe 

i ſtendono, i legni fi mi ſurano, le ſcarpe fi calxano, i 
cavalli fi cavalcano, le vacche fi ſcegliono, e in ſomma 

tutte le coſe fi provand con quei ſenſi, con cui le habbiamo 

& goder prima, che fi conchiuda il mercato, le mogli ſole, 

che non fi poſſano mai pitt rifiutare in vita, con cui biſogna 

ſtar ſempre fino alla morte, fi prendono a chiuſi ochi, a 
gatt'orba e come fi dice, gatta in ſacco. Ne pur fi pro- 
wvano, perche non riuſcirebbono al paragone. Ne pur fi 
moſftrano, perche ſe fi wedeſſero  ſprezzerebbono prima, 

(38) Lettere Fa- che fi pigliaſſero (38). i. e. Every thing is exami- 
migliare del Cieco ec ned before it is bought: you will viſit a houſe ; you 
4 Hadria, pag» «© will hear an inftrument ; you will ſmell a melon, 
m. 56. See 2bore 4e taſte wine, handle a piece of cloth, try a ſpin- 
F che article ** dle, and conſider a bottle on every ſide, to know 
LYCURGUS. «© whether it be whole; you will look through a ſpy- 
« ing-glaſs, ſtretch a firing, meaſure wood, try on a 

(39) Strabo, lib. ** ſhoe, ride an horſe, examine a cow, in a word, you 
15 page m. 491. © conſider every thing by the ſenſe to which it relates, 
obſerves, that a- Ce before you ſtrike the bargain. The woman alone, 
mong them, Ag « from whom you cannot part when once you have 
rings wag Soma „ her, with whom you mult live till death, her alone, 
3 a por- « I ſay, you take with your eyes ſhut, and as the 
tion, uſed to lead 46 proverb is, you buy a pig in a poke. You do not try 
her to market, 4“ her, as though ſhe were not proof againſt a trial; 
and aſſembled the 4 nor does ſhe ſhew herſelf, leit if ſhe were ſeen ſhe 


2 ws « be deſpiſed before ſhe is taken.” What a comical 


pet. If any ber- talker have we here. He would eſtabliſh in our mar- 


ſon offered to riage contracts, either the cuſtom of the Taxites an 
marry her, _ ancient nation of the Indies (39), or that of the ancient 
mr 1 65 as Romans when they bought their ſlaves, a cuſtom which 
che ſhoulders, and the Emperor Auguſtus practiſed in his wicked amours, 
then before · as we have obſerved above in the article of FULVIA, 


quotation (64). 


(40) Above, quo- 1 have promiſed (40) to acquaint the reader with 


the reaſon, for which Tiraqueau adviſes the men and 
the women to declare to each other their bodily im- 


tation (29). 
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niverſary cuſtoms, with which the paſſage from Ovid 


perſections. An huſband, ſays he, who does not coti- 

feſs his defects in time, expoſes himſelf to the danger 

of being hated by his wife, when the comes to diico- 

ver them. In vain would he hope that ſhe ſhall not 

perceive them; their lying together in the ſame bed is 

inconſiſtent with ſuch'an ignorance. Contempt, hatred, 

aborrence will be the conſequences of ſuch a diſcovery ; 

and then ſhe will ſoon begin to think of other men. 

Si wir quiſpiam, qui ſe matrimonio velit addicere, quie- 

quam latentis vitii aut deformitatis in corpore habeat, id 

in primis uxori quam dufturus eft, detegat, ne fi jam con- 

ſummato matrimonio reſciſcat ( neque enim illam qua cum 

dies nocteſue ver ſaris diu latere poteft . . . ) te contem- 

nat, deteſtetur, abhorreat : proindegue alios petulanter 

ſectetur (41). Let no man imagine, continues that (41) Tiraquellus, 
author, that he ſhall meet with a wife like her, who!“ Lm 1” con- 
having a huſband with a ſtinking noſe never complain- wc phy 

ed of it, becauſe ſhe thought all men laboured under 

the ſame defe (42). Antiquity mentions but two in- (4*) See the re- 


ſtances of that kind, and a man muſt be mad who could mark [P] of the 


; WF 11 ic] l 
expect ſuch a thing at this time. Fr ſane futurum LIUS. * 
adeo neminem inſanum reor, qui, niſtris preſertim tempo. 


ribus, ſpem concipiat uxorem ſe his fimilem inventurum, 


eaque ſpe ductus ſuum illi vitium non patefaciat (43). (43) Tiraquellus, | 


This is what he urges to perſuade men not to conceal i“ egen 17” con- 
any thing, and to follow the good example of Crates the nur brian 15 
Philoſopher (44), and of the Emperor Galba's ſather Ds” | 
(45). He urges the ſame argument to the women, (44) See the re- 


and confirms it by this obſervation, namely, that mar- [4] of the 


. x . icle HIP- 
riage 1s a kind of purchaſe, and that it is but juſt the PARCHIA. 


buyer ſhould be informed of all the ſecret imperfections 


of what he buys (46). He proves all this by ſeve- (45) He pulled 
ral authorities. 3 e 5 
I do not know how that diſpute ended, which aroſe pee? and beau- 


between the Duke of Milan and the Marquiſs of Man- tiful Lady who 
tua concerning Dorothy's marriage. I cannot cell whe. courted him, that 


ther or not ſome means was found out to ſatisfy the he was hunch 
bridegroom's fath B 45s "A backed. Fee Sue 
rideg er. But we read in Sanſovino (47), tone in Cathes 
that John Galeazzo Maria, our Francis Sforza's ion, | 


was twice married, firſt to Suſanna Gonzaga, and then wares 

to Bonna of Savoy. Monſieur de Marolles aſſerts, that (46) Sce the quo- 
Suſanna Gonzaga, the daughter of Lewis Marquis af zation { Hot the 
Mantua, was married with Galeazzo Maria Sforza, e 
Duke of Milan (48). The ſame Sanſovino obſerves (47) Sanſovino, 
in another place (49) that Dorothy Gonzaga, daugh- 4% %, delle 
ter of Lewis Gonzaga Marquiſs of Mantua, was mar- % . 4 T. 


ried with Galeazzo Maria Sforza Duke of Milan. It —— non 
1s very probable, that by a miltake pretty common 


with him he calls in one place Suſanna the ſame Lady (48) Marolles, 
whom he calls Dorothy in another place. Whence Memoirs, pag 
we mult infer that he pretends that Francis Sforza's ſon 428. | 
was married with a daughter of the Marquiſs of Man- (49 Folie 359 
tua: this would prove, that the difficulty, about which ve,. 
Francis Aretin was conſulted, was at laſt removed, 


and that che marriage was conſummated. But yet it 


might be pretended, that Sanſovino, who is not very 
accurate, ipoke in general of a marriage, though in 
reality there was nothing beſides a betrothing, 


SFORZA (CATHARINE) grand-daughter of the preceding, was a Lady of 
reat courage; but ſhe did an action became the boldneſs of the other ſex much more 
than the modeſty of her own. Her ſubjects having made themſelves maſters of the 


Caſtle of Arimini, ſhe gave them her children for hoſtages to get it again; after which 
ſhe threatened to puniſh thoſe capitally who had been the ringleaders of the ſedition; 
and as they anſwered her that they would put her children to death, ſhe took up her ſhift, 


and told them, here is wherewithal to get more [A]; put thoſe innocent hoſtages 


ompare thi Here is wherewitbal to get more (1) ] One 
e 2 tranſlate more modeſtly the words which I ſhall 
of the Egyptians, now tranſcribe. Ila magno & wirili animo ſublata 
3 55 4 weſte nudatoque ventre, En, inquit, quo poſſim liberos ite- 
mark {O10 he rum procreare. The author from whom J borrow this, 
MITICHUS, and whom I have quoted in the margin of the text of 
this article, had juſt been relating the aftion of a 
Lacedæmonian woman, who ſeeing her ſons run away 
in a day of battle ſhewed them her nakedneſs, and 
aſked them whether they would return into the ſame 
womb, out of which they came when.they were born, 
or whether they ex that ſhe would put them 
under her coats to hide them from the enemy, who was 


a reproach of their cowardiſe, that they returned im- 


Vol. IX. 


purſuing them. She added to theſe queſtions ſo ſevere 


you 
have 


mediately to the battle and gained the victory. He 

quotes the apophthegms of the Lacedæmonian women 

collected by Plutarch; but we do not meet with all 

this there; we read only, that a Lacedæmonian wo— 

man ſhewed her womb to her ſons after their flight, 

and aſked them if they pretended to return into it (2). (2) Plutarch. 7» 
The other particulars are mere fabulous additions invent- t beg m. 
ed by Balthazar Bonifacius. I ſlile them fabulous, though — 
we read them in Juſtin with regard to other Wo- 8 * nad 
men, namely thoſe of Perſia at the time when Cyrus 

fought the deciſive battle againſt Aſtyages King of 

the Medes. Pulſa itaque cum Perſarum acies pauiatim 

cederet, matres & uxores eorum obviam occurrunt : 

orant in prælium rewertantur; cunttantibus, jublata 

veſte, obſcana corporis oftendunt, rogantes num in uteros 


matrum 


X x 
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(a) Extratted have cruelly to death; 1 | conſent to it, if my juſtice can but make you ſuffer the puniſh-. 


From Balthaſar 


Bonifacius. Hſe, ment Which your wickedneſs deſerves (a). She was the natural daughter of Galeazzo- 
Ludicre, lib. 5. Maria Sforza, and was married with Jerom Riario [B], Lord of Forli and Imola (5), 
Hz ques the by whom ſhe had, among other children, Octavianus Riario, who was Lord of the ſame 


3th book of Mi- States as Feudatory of the holy See (c). It was ſhe, who under the qualification of a 


chael Brutus's 


Hifory of Fh. guardian had the adminiſtration of thoſe States (d), and ſhe knew how to exert her 
Fence. prudence during the commotions which the expedition of the French cauſed in Italy in 
(2) Thomas Por- the year 1494, and in the following years. She defended herſelf with a great deal of 


cacchi, in his 


cacchi, in his - courage in the Caſtle of Forli againſt the Duke of Valentinois ſon of Alexander VI in 


 ardini, lib. 1. fo- the year 1500 3 but not being able to reſiſt the ſtout aſſault of that Duke's troops, ſhe % Guicciars, 


lio 29 verſo. 


fell a priſoner into his hands, and was ſent to Rome, where ſhe was ſhut up in the Caſtle of b 


(c) Guicciard: Saint-Angelo (e). It was on this occaſion, if we may give credit to ſome writers, that 


lib. 1. folio 20 


werſo. ſhe ſhewed her nakedneſs; but they are miſtaken [CJ]. She was ſet at liberty ſoon after 


folio 104 werſs, 


(4) Idem, ibid. by the interceſſion of Ives d' Allegro (J), and married ſecretly John de Medicis (g) [D}, ( Idem, ibid. 
() Idem, ibid. Which was one of the reaſons why ſhe did great ſervices to the Florentines, and to Ly- Ci) Varillas, 


folio 126. See alſo 


Thomafi, Vie de dovic Sforza Duke of Milan, who was well affected to the Medici's (H). A French /, © 


VIII, liv. 3. pag. 


C:/ar Bei, Hiſtorian commends her extremely: he aſſerts (i), that ſhe was very beautiful, and that 24. 


Pag: 270» 


matrum wel uxorum velint refugere. Hac repreſſi caſti- 
8 gatione, in prœlium redeunt : & fadta impreſſione, quos 
(3) Juftin, lib. 1. fugiebant, fugere compellunt (3). i. e. The Perſian 
cap. 6, pag. m. © army beginning to give way, many flying away, 
kee Ke « their mothers and wives went to meet them, beg- 
bus Mulicrum, © ging that they would return to the battle ; and as 
pag. 246. „they dallied, theſe women took up their coats, 
« ſhewed them their nakedneſs, and aſked them if 
© they would ſhelter themſelves in their mothers or 
« wives womb. Being ſhamed by this reproof, they 
& returned to the battle, and falling briſkly on the 
| © enemy, they put thoſe to flight, who had made 
(4) Bernegger, «© them fly.” A commentator (4) obſerves, that Ta- 
2 2 RR lib. citus has related a particular, like this, of the women 
„. PEI” of Germany. This is not true; the difference be- 
tween thoſe particulars is great enough to alter the 
kind. The women mentioned by Tacitus, uſed only 
entreaties, and ſhewed nothing but their breaſts. Me- 
morie proditur, quaſdam acies inclinatas jam labentes a 
feeminis reſtitutas, conſtantia precum & objeetu pectorum; 
& monſtrata cominus captivitate, quam longe impatien- 
tium faminarum ſuarum nomine timent : adeo ut efficacius 
obligentur animi civitatum, guibus inter obſides puellz quo- 
15) Tacitue, de que mobiles impetrantur (5). i. e. © It is reported, that 
Germ, cap. 8. , their army beginning to give way, their courage 
« was revived by the women who animated them by 
«« their entreaties, and by ſhewing them their naked 
e breaſls ; repreſenting alſo to them that ſlavery was 
“coming apace upon them, which they dread moſt 
« on the account of the women: ſo that thoſe cities 
« are thought to be more effectually ſecured, from 
„ whom ſome maidens of a noble family can be ob- 
<« tained among their hoſtages.” If I be charged with 
being a commentator, who expatiates up and down 
with no other view but to lengthen his work, it wall 
be a very unjuſt charge: for I only follow the 
thread of thoſe errors, which appear of courſe, after 
the cenſure of the falſity which Balthazar Bonifacius 
has related. His book and the writings of number- 
leſs other authors abound with ſuch a licentiouſneſs ; 
we meet in them a thouſand things, which the au- 
thors, to whom they refer, never mentioned, If I 
wanted to lengthen my compilation by bringing in 
many particulars by head and ſhoulders, would I have 
omitted to cenſure Bonifacius for mentioning Catha- 
rine Sforza's action in a chapter, in which he was only 
to give proofs of natural properties of the mulzebre 
(6) It is intitled, pudendum (6)? Is that action well connected with the 
de vi mulicbris other accounts he has heaped up, and which relate to 
pudendi. I know not What power of driving away hail, of diſ- 
pelling ſtorms, or frightning lions? I ſuſpect him of 
a much greater fault: 1 believe that he falſifies the 
chief particulars contained in the account of the hiſto- 
rian whom he quotes; it is quite differently told in 
(7) Under the the ſupplement to Moreri (7). 
word Sforce Ca- [B] She wwas married with Ferom Riario.] She 
—_— brought him for a portion the Lordſhip of Imola. 
Galeazzo Sforza had ſeized upon it, taking an advan- 
tage of the diviſions which aroſe in the year 1472, 
between Thaddeo Manfredi, Lord of Imola, and his 
(8) Leand. Al- ſon. Jerom War. Pope Sixtus IV's nephew, adorned 
bert. in Deſc igt. that city very much (8). . 5 | 
Tal. pag- 493" [C] I was on this occaſion, if we may give credit 


ſhe 


to ſome writers . . . . . but they are miſtaken.) Tho- 
mas Porcacchi refutes thoſe writers in his marginal 
notes on Guicciardini's hiſtory. He ſhews that the 
Lady did that action at the time when her huſband 
was killed. Hanno ſcritto alcuni, che Madama Cate- 
rina trovandoſi aſſediata nella Rocca di Forli dal Va- 


lentino,  hawendo egli, per indurla ad arrenderſi, mi- 


nacciato d'amazzarle i figlivoli, ſe non fi arrendeva ; 
ella, con animo conſtante, alzatazi i panni dinanzi ; gli 
moſtro le parti vergognaſe, dicendo d haver le forme da 
flamparne de gli altri: il che pero fi wede diſcordar da 
queſto autore, che dice come la Rocca fu preſa inconti- 
nente, che dentro ella vi fu sitirata: & & chiaro, che 
non hora, ma quando fu da Ludovico Panſecco amazzato 
il Sig. Girolamo Riario marito di lei; ella fece queſto 
atto (9). 1. e. Some write, that when the Lady Ca- (9) Porcec:hi, 
« tharine was beſieged in the Caſtle of Forli by the Nes en Gzicei- 
« Duke of Valentinois, who in order to make her 2 5 ”: 
« ſurrender, threatened to kill her children, if ſne 
« did not ſurrender ; ſhe, with great courage, took 
up her petticoat before, and ſhewing her nakedneſs, 
cc 245 here is the mould to caſt others in. This 

cems to be inconſiſtent with what that author adds, 
« that the caſtle was taken immediately after ſhe was 
*«« retired into it, and it is plain that ſhe did not do 
that action then, but when her huſband Jerom Ria- 
„rio was killed by Ludovic Panſecco.“ That ho- 
neſt Minim Hilarion de Coſte did not dare to relate 
this particular as it really happened ; he has concealed 
all that was immodeſt in it, no doubt for fear of Iofing 
an opportunity to encreaſe the number of his heroines. 
But farther, he is miſtaken with regard to the circum- 
ſtance of time, if Porcacchi be in the right. Here fol- | 
low the words of that Minim (10). “ Catharine (10) Hilarion de 
** Sforza the wife of John de Medicis, the moſt coy- Coſte, Eleges des 
„ rageous and valiant Lady Italy had ever ſeen, gave Dames, tom. 1. 
** her (11) the name of Catharine at her chriſtning. This OY 
«© magnanimous heroine, the worthy Godmother of (11) That is to 
*© Queen Catharine, gave proofs of her courage and fa, of Catharine 
„ bravery, when ſhe was beſieged by Cæſar Borgia RI do 
« Duke of Valentinois in the caſtle of Forli ; for be- $2 en of 
« ing threatened by that cruel tyrant and monſter with a 
«© the loſs and death of her children, in caſe ſhe did 
* not ſurrender, ſhe appeared boldly on the walls, 
and laughing at that Captain's rhodomantados, ſhe 
put her hand upon her gown, and ſaid, ſhe was 
«« ſtill young enough to have other children.” | 

[D] She married ſecretly Fohn de Medicis. ] That (12) In tanto nen 
marriage was declared afterwards; Catherine Sforza by / ſpavento punto, 
this ſecond huſband had John de Medicis, who was the cle ani alzarofi 
father of Coſmus de Medicis the firſt Great Duke of “ vet, e wo 
Tuſcany, whereupon Boccalini relates a little merry —_—_ wore 
ſtory. He ſuppoſes that Catharine Sforza, having re- 44 4 4 
preſented that ſhe had had the courage to ſhew the vol facgſſero a 


mould in which ſhe could frame other children (12), is loro, che a 


deſired that ſince ſuch an action had been very much lei rimaneva 1a 


recommended by all the hiſtorians, Apollo would be e 


pleaſed to give her a place worthy of her on the Par- calin, Ragguag i 
naſſus. The judges were divided: ſome were of opi- 4 Parnaſſo, 
nion there was a brutiſh immodeſty in that action. 4g Cent. 1. cap. 35+ 
alcuni atto di Facciatexxa, e di bruta impudicitia pa- ee Fs 
rue quello, che cofi nobil fignora haveva raccontato (13). 
Apollo judged that a regular practice of the rules of 

3 | modeſt y 


(13) Ibid» 


(e) Idem, lib. 4. 
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00 He is miſ- ſhe was left a widow at the ape of twenty two, with an only fon (k) who was but an infant, 


taken, ſhe had 
more than one 


and that the people of Imola and Forli had found themſelves ſo happy under her adminiſtra- 


child. See Guic- ion, that they had no reaſons to be ſorry for the loſs of her buſband. He obſerves that in 


ciardin. * 4+ 
folio 12 * : * 92 * bd 
like qualities which 


/1) Varillss, reſtored to her dominions. 


Hiſt. de Louis 
VII, liv, 1. page 


of a work of Lewis Guicciardini [ 


modeſty was the duty of private women, = that on 
ſome occaſions Princeſſes muſt ſhew a manly ſpirit. 

The opinion of one of the Counſellors was, that the 

place, out of which came John de Medicis, father of 

the great Coſmus, did well deſerve to be expoſed to the 

eyes of all the world. Ben digno di offer veduto da 

gn uno era quel luogi, donde era uſcita il famoſo Cam- 

Pione Giovan de Medici padre di quel gran Cofimo, 

(14) Ibid. pag. Ce (14). | . | 
103. [E] The ſeruples, which prevented the continuator of 
Moreri f relating that Lady's immodeſt action.] He 

has diſguiſed the whole matter with ſuch an affecta- 

tion of modeſty, as is infinitely beyond that of the 

Monk : for he pretends that this Lady anſwered only, 

that the 4% of ber children might be retrieved by her, 

and would cauſe an unavoidable misfortune to the rebels. 

Let a man do what he pleaſes, and turn himſelf all 

ways imaginable, he will never be able to prove, that 

the continuator of Moreri acted the part of a good 

hiſtorian, and did not negle& the duties incumbent upon 

him in an inexcuſable manner; for we do not meet 

in his whoſe diſcourſe with the leaſt hint of what Ca- 

tharine Sforza really did; and yet it was an action ſo 

ſingular in its kind, and fo extraordinary, that it was 

buy no means to be omitted, You will object perhaps, 

that her action was ſo impudent, that the relating of 

it would have given offence to chaſte ears, and that 

this, inſtead of repreſenting her as a moſt illuſtrious 

woman, had only expoſed her to the indignation of 

every reader. I anſwer that theſe excuſes are nothing 

to the purpoſe: and that if the firit was of any 

weight, we ſhould be under a neceſſity to baniſh an 

infinite number of words out of our language ; it would 

no longer be lawful to write naked, nakedneſs, adul- 

tery, fornication, and an infinite number of others, 

which do of neceflity raiſe in our mind an idea of 

| ſomething obſcene.. We ſhould be obliged to correct the 

Bible, and to blame the writers who were inſpired by 

God ; for they mention the nakedneſs of Noah (15), 

(15) Gen. ch. ix, and of the Apoſtles (16), and they did not ſcruple to 
expreſs themſelves plainly and without circumlocutions, 

(76) St. John's on thoſe occaſions, in which, according to the princr 
Goſpel, chap. xxi. ples I am refuting, they ought to have had a regard 
a for the chattity of the ears. They who underſtand 
the Hebrew tongue know, that Moſes has made uſe of 


| (17) Numb. xxv. à very vulgar word (17), to expreſs the mortal wound 
8. | ; 


which the Midianitiſh woman received. Tu fortafe, 

at ſunt fere hypocrite, verbis tetrici, rebus obſceni, ne 

ipſum quidem Moſen iſt no immunem abs te dimiſe- 

ri; cum alibi ſepius, tum etiam ubi Phinee haſta, 

gud parte mulierem transfixerit, fiqua fides Hebreis, 
(13) Miltonus, aperte narrat (18). i. e. But you, perhaps, like 
zn Defenſione pros moſt of the hypocrites, who are grave in their ex- 
3 „ preſſions, but lewd in their actions, will pretend to 
dag m. 7. involve Moſes himſelf in the ſame crime, who in 
5 <« ſeveral places, and particularly where he relates in 

« what part of the woman's body Phineas thruſt his 

« javelin, uſes the plaineſt expreſſions, if we may be- 

„ lieve thoſe who underſtand the Hebrew tongue.” 

The ſecond excuſe is worſe till ; it could only - of 

uſe to a writer of romances ; ſuch an author, I own 

it, if he choſe Catharine Sforza for his heroine, and 

for the ſubject of an hiſtory like thoſe that are related 

in ſo many wretched pieces, which are daily publiſhed, 

and in which a thouſand fabulous ſtories and chimera's 

are grafted on a few real facts; ſuch an author, I ſay, 

might conceal the Lady's blemiſhes ; but an hiſtorian 

ought not to do it : he is obliged to repreſent perſons as 

they really were with their bad qualities; and juſtice 

(19) Se the re. TEquires that blameable actions be really blamed ; and 
mark [4] of the it is impoſing ſeveral ways upon poſterity, not to ac- 
Tun OMI- quaint them with the bad actions of men, or to exte- 
5 nuate their defects (19). Is it not robbing us of a 


the year 1494 that * ſon was but fourteen years old (1). He expatiates on the war- 

e exerted during the ſiege of Forli. Obſerve that ſhe was not 
The Duke of Valentinois was inveſted with them, and aſter 
the death of Alexander VI they were again annexed to the ſtate of the Church (m). I 
ſhall make a reflection on the ſcruples, which prevented the Continuator of Moreri from 
relating this Lady's immodeſt action * and I ſhall ſhew the miſtake of the Tranſlator 


SFORZA 


knowlege we have a right to, and is it not thus 


putting us upon making an ill uſe of our approba- 
tion ? If our Catharine has committed a fault, is it not 
juſt that ſhe ſhould meet with ſome puniſhment for it, 
in the judgment which the readers paſs upon her ? 
And if all the hiſtorians followed the example of him, 
whom I ſpeak of, would not this take off the dread 
of poſterity, which is a very ſtrong bridle to keep men 
within the bounds of their duty, and one of the moſt 
conſiderable advantages we reap from hiſtory ? Will 
you ſay that this piece of impudence was to be concealed, 
that no perſon might be tempted to imitate it? But for the 
ſame reaſon all forts of diſſolution, and all the other 
diſorders of mankind ought alſo to be concealed ; and 
the hiſtorians muſt be obliged to uſe no other ſtyle but 
that of the panegyriſts. The profeſſion of an hiſtorian 
muſt, at that rate, be reckoned among the prohibited 
arts; all the nations would be obliged to uſe it, as 
the Jews did the art of painting. All the hiſtorians 
would be obliged to confine themſelves to natural inqui- 
ries, and never to meddle with the life of men. Pliny 
would not have much diſliked ſuch a law; for he 
thought it the bane of human wit, that men ſhould 
take care to write annals, containing accounts of mur- 
ders and other crimes, while the works of nature con- 
tinue unknown. Mira humani ingenii peſte, ſangui- 
nem & cades condere annalibus juvat, ut ſcelera homi- 
num noſcantur mundi ipfius ignaris (20). 
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(m) Volaterra- 
nus, lib. 4. pag. 
m. 135» 


You will ſay (20) Plin. . 


perhaps, that the author of the ſupplement thought it . 9. pag. m. 
his duty to expreſs himſelf as though he had been to“ 


make a diſcourſe before the moſt modeſt women in the 
world. But this is a fantaſtical imagination, would I 
anſwer ; take care not to admit the maxim of ſome 
perſons, who pretend that any word, which one would 
not dare to pronounce before modeſt women, muſt be 
baniſhed from a book. It is a maxim proper only for 
a ridiculouſly preciſe and affected woman: you will be 
of my opinion, if you will conſider with ſome atten- 
tion, the difference there is between a converſation and 
a book, An honeſt woman will juſtly take offence, 
any perſon tells her obſcene ſtories ; but ſhe will not take 
it ill if an hiſtorian relates them, provided he avoid all 


impudent expreſſions; an hiſtorian ſpeaks to the pub- 


lic, and not to ſuch or ſuch a woman in particular; 


which is the reaſon why his nartations do not give 


offence, as they would do if they were delivered in con- 
verſation, or in a letter. In theſe two laſt caſes he would 


ſhew that he had no great opinion of the modeſty of 


thoſe who heard him, or read his letters ; and this is what 
gives offence : theſe perſons would apply the conſequence 
to themſelves perſonally ; but one does never make ſuch. 
application of what regards the public only : we can- 
not forbear hearing the diſcourſes of a man who ſpeaks 
to us, nor reading the letters that are ſent to us; but 


as for a printed book every one does as he pleaſes, he 
may read them or not read them if he thinks fit. 
Laſtly I obſerve, that there are few authors to whom 


it becomes leſs to affect to be ſcrupulous, than the writ- 
ers of Dictionaries; theſe works being deſigned to give 
a clear and diſtinct account of things. 


[F] 1 /hall hhew the miſtake of the tranſlator of a 


work of Guicciardini, | I do not know that tranſlator's 


name, but I know that he has tranſlated ſeveral Italian 
books into French. He declares it himſelf in the pre- 
face of his tranſlation of P Hore di ricreatione di M. Lo- 
dowico Guictiardini, Patricio Florentino. i. e. The 
Hours of Recreation of Lewis Guicciardini, a Pa- 
6e trician of Florence.” Theſe Hours of Recreation are 
a compilation of tales, ſentences, and witty ſayings ; 
in which our Catharine's action has not been omitted. 


Guicciardini pretends, that ſhe did it when ſhe was in 


the citadel of Forli, after her huſband had been kil- 
led. Ma la Conteſſa animoſa non mutando faccia, al- 
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(21) L' Hare di 
ricreatione di Lo- 
dow. Cuicciardini, 
folio 290 werſo, of 
the Paris edition 
1624, in 12mo, 


(1) Chriſtofano 
Bronzini, della 
Digrita e Nobilta 
delle Donne, Gi- 
ornat a quarta, 
Pig. 40. 


Fo 


SHA 


rataſi toflamente i panni davanti con fiero guard diſſe 
toro: E non wi pare egli ſtolti cio habbia le forme 
da farne delli altri? The tranſlator has tranſlated theſe 
Italian words thus. Bat the Counteſs full of courage, 
and without altering her countenance, took up her coats 
before, and with a haughty look told them, do not you 
think, fools, that I have ſtill beauty enough to make 
others (21) ? Is there any thing mote abſurd than to 
make her ſay, I have ftill beauty enough? If we had 
been told in the preceding words that ſhe pulled off her 
maſk to ſhew her face, there would be ſome connexion 


and ſome exactneſs in her diſcourſe ; but we ſee none, 


when 'we compare it with what ſhe had been doing. 
One cannot vindicate the tranſlator by ſaying, that 
he ated from a motive of preciſeneſs or modeſty; for 
if he had been influenced by that motive, he would 
have either ſuppreſſed or diſguiſed the action, nor 
would he have related it ſo plainly as he has done. 
His miſtake comes from his not knowing that the word 
forme ſignifies here a ud. That ignorance occaſion 

that enormous incoherency in his diſcourſe. N 


SFORZA (ISABELLA) may keep her rank among the learned women. She lived 
in the ſixteenth Century. We meet with ſome of her letters in the collection which Hor- 


tenſio Lando publiſhed at Venice in the year 1549 [A]. We find there the conſolatory 
letter which ſhe wrote to Bonna Sforza, who had but lately loſt her huſband the King of 


Poland, and that which ſhe wrote to Margaret Bobbia in vindication of Poetry. 


[4 ] The collection which Hortenfio Lando publiſhed at 
Venice in the year 1549.) Chriſtophano Bronzini has 
recourſe to this collection, when he finds himſelf under 
an obligation to refute one of his dialogiſts, who had 
aſſerted, that very few women are capable to write 
four words following. Sono fate tante, anſwers he (1), 
che paſſano le centinaia ; e tanto degne di lode, che ſe 
voi wedefle le leitere loro ( che con tanto ſudore, con tanto 
diligenza, e ſpeſa furona raccolte dal. _ Hortenſio 
Lands; & d per ſuaſione, e preghiere di Ottavian Ra- 
derta, eletto poi Veſcovo di Jerracina ), date in luce, 


e ſtampate da Gabriel Giolito. Panno 1549, vi chiari- 


reſte, con quanta eloquenza, con quanto artificio, con 


{i) Some Account 
of Mr. Sbadavell 
and his Writings, 
prefixed to his 
Forks, edits 
1729, 


quanta ofſervanza, & bella maniera di dire, elle ſa- 
pefſera porre in carta altro, che quattro parole, i. e. 
There are ſo many, that they paſs a hundred, and 
« ſo worthy to be commended, that if you had ſeen 


6e their letters (which have been collected with ſo much 
labour, care and expence, by Signior Hortenſio Lando, 
e at the perſuaſion and requeſt of Octavianus Raverta, 
* afterwards choſen Biſhop of Terracino) publiſhed and 
printed by Gabriel Giolito, in the year 1549, you 
„would know with how much eloquence, art, care, 
and elegance, they know to write much more than 
* four words.” He does not only refer in general to 
that collection, he extracts alſo ſome letters from it, 
which he inſerts in his own work. This he does par- 
ticularly with regard to our Iſabella Sforza. You will 
find there the letter ſhe wrote to Bobbia. To con- 
clude, a work like Hortenſio Lando's deſerved that 
I ſhould relate ſome particulars concerning it. I hope 
therefore that the ſevereſt critics will excule the liberty 


I have taken to tranſcribe at length the paſſage from - 


Bronzini. 


© SHADWELL (THOMAS) was deſcended of an antient family in Staffordſhire, 
the eldeſt branch of which has enjoyed an eſtate there of at leaſt five hundred pounds per ann. 
for above three hundred years, without any honours or public buſineſs. He was born about 
the year 1640 at Santon Hall in Norfolk, a ſeat of his father's, and educated at Caius Col- 
lege in Cambridge, where his father [4] had been likewiſe bred ; and then placed in 
the Middle Temple to ſtudy the Laws; where having ſpent ſome time, he travelled 


abroad. Upon his return home he became acquainted with the moſt celebrated perſons 


of wit and diſtinguiſhed quality in that age, which was ſo given to Poetry and polite 
Letters, that it was not eaſy for him, who had ſo true a reliſh and genius, to abſtain 
from the elegant ſtudies and amuſements of thoſe times. He applied himſelf chiefly to 
the dramatic kind of writing, in which he had great ſucceſs [B]; and upon the Revo- 


lation was made Poet Laureat and Hiſtoriographer to King William and Queen Ma 


[A] His father. ] This Gentleman had been educa- 
ted at Caius College in Cambridge, and from thence 
removed to the Middle Temple to ſtudy the laws ; but 
having more than a competent fortune left him by an 
uncle, he did not much trouble himſelf with the prac- 
tice. He had eleven children to maintain in the time 
of the civil wars, wherein he was a great ſufferer for 
the King, which forced him to fell and ſpend good 
part of his eſtate. He was in the commiſſion for the peace 
in three counties, Middleſex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
and behaved himſelf with great ability and integrity. 
He was afterwards Recorder of Gallway in Ireland, 
and Receiver there to the Duke of York. He was 
ſometime Attorney General at Tangier under the Earl 
of Inchequin (1). | | | 

LB] He applied himſelf chiefly to the Dramatic kind 
of writing, in which he had great ſucceſs.) His plays 
are as follow. I. Sullen Lowers : or The Impertinents. 
A comedy, acted at the Duke's Theatre. Dedicated 
to William, Duke of Newcaſtle. The dedication 
is dated at London September the 1ſt 1668. In the 
preface he obſerves, that © he received the firſt hint 
© from the report of a play of Moliert's of three acts, 
« called, Les Faſcheux 3 upon which, ſays he, I wrote 
«« a great part of this before I read that; and after it 
« came to my hands, I found ſo little for my uſe (ha- 
«« ving before upon that hint deſigned the fitteſt cha- 
«« raters I could for my purpoſe) and that I have made 
«+ uſe of but two ſhort ſcenes, which I inſerted after- 
« wards, viz. the firſt ſcene in the ſecond act between 
« Stanford and Roger, and Moliere's ſtory of Pic- 


_ 6 a - — 


ry 
in 


«« quette, which I tranſlated into Back-gammon ; both 
of them being ſo varied you would not know them 
& , . . I have in this play, as near as I could, ob- 
ſerved the three unities of time, place, and action. 
The time of the Drama does not exceed fix hours, 


a 
66 
66 
«6 


main action of the play, upon which all the reſt de- 
pends, is the ſullen love betwixt Stanford and Emi- 
lia, which kind of love is only proper to their 


rally, kept the ſcenes unbroken, which, though it 
be not io much practiſed, or ſo well underſtood by 
the Engliſh, yet among the French poets is ac- 
counted a great beauty . . . . I have endeavoured 


« 
640 
«c 
66 


ſons of the play differing in their characters one 


6c 


ſon, whom I think all Dramatic poets ought to 
imitate, though none are like to come near, he be- 
ing the only perſon, that appears to me to have 
made perfe& repreſentations of human life. Moſt 
other authors, that I ever read, either have wild 
romantic tales, wherein they ſtrain love and honour 
to that ridiculous height, that it becomes burleſque ; 
or in their lower comedies content themſelves with 
one or two humours at moſt ; and thoſe not near ſo 
perfe& characters, as the admirable Johnſon always 
made, who never wrote comedy without ſeven or 
eight excellent humours. I never ſaw one except 
that of Falſtaffe, that was in my judgment com- 
** parable to any of Johnſon's conſiderable humours.” 
3 


II. The 


«c 
66 
46 
6c 
cc 
66 
66 
46 
cc 
«6 
«ce 
66 


as the place is in a very narrow compaſs, and the 


characters. I have here, as often as I could natu- 


to repreſent variety of humours (moſt of the per- 


from another) which was the practice of Ben. John- 
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in the room of Mr. Dryden; which employ ments he enjoyed:till-his death, which hap-. 
pened Deeember the gth 1692, in the fifty Jecond year of his age (a), as we are informed 
by the inſcription upon his monument in Weſtminſter-Abbey; though there is ſame miſ- 
take in that date; for it is ſaid in the title - page of his Funeral Sermon preached by Mr. (af- 
terwards Dr.) Nicholas Brady, that he was interred at Chelſea, on the 24th of November 
vtl- 3663 [is 01.50; Veet (77 obo £9 . on {nj lab 


In . The Humoriſſi 2 4 Ce aged by bis Royal High- | 


neſs's ſervants. Dedicated to Margaret Dutcheſs of 
Newcaſtle. 


deſign in this play was 7 reprebend ſome of the vices 


and follies of the age ; which I take, lays he, to be the 


moſt proper and moſt uſeful way of writing comedy. And 


he obſerves, that Ben. Johnſon was very unjuſtly taxed 


for perſonating particular men ; and that he cannot be 


of their opinion, that that poet <vanted wit, but that 
he had more true wit than any of his contemporaries. 
III. The Royal Shepherdeſs : a Tragi-comedy ated by his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Vor ſervants. Printed at 
London 1669 in 4to. This play was originally writ- 
ten by Mr. Fountain of Devonſhire, -but altered 
throughout by Mr. Shadwell. IV. The Virtuoſo : a 


Comedy acted at the Duke's theatre. Printed at Lon- 


don 1676 in 4to, and dedicated to the Duke of New- 
caſtle. In the dedication he obſerves, that in this 
play he has endeavoured at humour, wit, and fatyr. 
«© Four of the humours, ſays he, are intirely new; and 
% without vanity, I may ſay, I never produced a come- 
« dy, that had not ſome natural humour in it not rep. 
« ſented before, nor I hope ever ſhall. Nor do I 
« count thoſe humours, which a great many do; that 
« js to ſay, ſuch as conſiſt in uſing one or two by- 


e words, or in having a fantaſtic extravagant drels, 


«© as many pretended humours have; nor in the af- 
«« fectation of ſome French words, which ſeveral! plays 


„ have ſhewn us. I ſay nothing of impoſſible unna- 


(2) Account of 


the Engliſh Dra- 


« tural farce-fools, which ſome intend for comical, 
« who think it the eaſieſt thing in the word to write 
a comedy, and yet will ſooner grow rich upon their 
« jill plays, than write a good one. Nor is downright 
« filly folly an humour, as ſome take it to be, for it 
« is a mere natural imperfection; and they might as 
« wel! call it a humour of blindneſs in a blind man, 
or lameneſs in a lame one; or, as a celebrated 
« French farce has the humour of one, who ſpeaks 
« very faſt, and of another, who ſpeaks very flow. 


% but pitied. But the artificial folly of thoſe, who 
are not coxcombs by nature, but with great art 
and induſtry make themſelves ſo, 'is a proper obje& 
% of comedy; as I have diſcourſed at large in the 

preface to the Humouriſts, written five years ſince, 
Thoſe ſlight circumſtantial things mentioned before 
* are not enough to make a good comical humour; 
© which ought to be ſuch an affectation, as miſguides 

men in knowledge, art, or ſcience, or that cauſes 
defection in manners and morality, or perverts their 
minds in the main actions of their lives.” Mr. 
Langbaine tells us (2), that Here is no body will deny 
this play its due applauſe ; at leaſt J know, ſays he, 


matic Poets, page that the Untverſfity of” Oxford, pho may be allowed 


451+ edit, Oxford 


1691. 


7 4% 


competent judges of comedy, eſpecially of ſuch characters, 
as Sir Nicholas Gimcrack, and Sir Formal Trifle, ap- 
plauded it. And as no man ever undertook to diſcover 
the frailties of ſuch pretenders to this kind of knowledge, 
before Mr. Shadwell ; ſo none fince Mr. Johnſon's time 


ever drew ſo many different characters of humours, and 


with ſuch ſucceſi. V. Pſyche : a Tragedy ated at the 


Duke's theatre. Printed at London 1675 in 4to, and 
dedicated to the Duke of Monmouth. In the preface 
he tells us, that the play was written in five weeks. 
VI. The Libertine : a Tragedy acted by his Royal High- 
neſi's ſervants. Printed at London 1676 in 4to, and 
dedicated to William Duke of Newcaſtle. In the 
preface Mr. Shadwell obſerves, that the ſtory, from 
« which he took the hint of this play, is famous all 
„over Spain, Italy, and France. It was firſt put 

into .a Spaniſh play, the Spaniards having a tradi- 
tion, which they believe, of ſuch a vicious Spaniard, 
as is repreſented in this play. From them the Ita- 
„lian Comedians took it; and from them the French 
took it, and four ſeveral plays were made upon the 
„ ſtory. The character of the Libertine, and conſe- 
« quently thoſe of his friends, are borrowed ; but all 


Vol. IX. | 


- 
La 


Our author in his preface tells us, that his 


But natural imperfections are not to be laughed at, 


new ; and all the reſt is very much varied from 
any thing, which has been done upon the; ſubject. 

. + . I hope, that the ſevereſt reader will not be 
offended at the repreſentation of thoſe vices, on 
which they will fee a dreadful puniſhment inflicted. 
and I have been told by a worthy. Gentleman, that 
many years agone, when firſt a play was made up- 
on this ſtory in Italy, he has ſeen it acted there by 
the name of Atheiflo fulminato, in Churches on 
Sundays, as a paft of devotion ; and ſome, not of 
the leaſt judgment and piety here, have thought it 
rather an uſeful moral than an encouragement to 
vice,” VII. Epſom Wells : a Comedy ated at the 
Duke's theatre. Printed at London 1676 in 4to, and 
dedicated to the Duke of Newcaſtle. Mr. Langbaine 


« the plot till the latter end of the fourth act, is 


177 


— 


tells us (3), that this 7s fo diverting and withal ſo true (3) Ibid. Page 
a comedy, that even foreigners, who are not generally the 44>» 446. 6 


Rindefl to the wit of our nation, have extremely com- 
mended it. 
that the Sieur de St. Evremont, ſpeaking of our Engliſh 
comedies in bis Eſſays, has ranked this play with Ben. 
Johnſon's Bartholomew-Pair, a, tue of our moſt di- 
verting Comedies. VIII. The hiflory of Timon of A. 
thens, the Man Hater, as it is afted at the Duke's 
theatre, made into a play. Printed at London 1678 
in 4to, and dedicated to George Duke of Buckingham. 


And it is no ſmall credit to our author, 


In the dedication our author obſerves, that this play 


was originally Shakeſpeare's, who never made, ſays he, 
more maſterly flrokes than in this ; yet 1 can truly ſay, 1 
have made it into a play, IX. The Miſer ; a Comedy, 
acted at the Theatre Royal. Dedicated to Charles 


Eord Buckhurſt, afterwards Earl of Dorſet. In the pre- | 
face Mr. Shadwell obſerves, that he took the founda- 


tion of it from one of Moliere's, called L' 4vare ; 
but that having, /ays he, too few perſons, and too 


little action for an Engliſh Theatre, I added to both 


* fo much, that I may call more than half of this 


*« play my own; I think I may ſay without vanity, 
that Moliere's part of it has not ſuffered in my 


hands; nor did I ever know a French comedy 
made uſe of by the worſt of our poets, that was not 


“ bettered by them. It is not barrenneſs of wit or 
invention, that makes us borrow from the French, 
«© but lazineſs ; and this was the occaſion of my ma- 
«© king uſe of L' Zvare. This play, as it was wrote 
« in leſs than a month, and was the laſt play, that 
„ was ated at the King's Theatre in Covent-Garden, 
before the fatal fire there; the great haſte 1 made 
in writing it made me very doubtful of the ſueceſs 
„of it, which was the reaſon, that at firſt I did not 
« own it, but concealed my name.” X. A true 
widow. A comedy acted at the Duke's theatre. Print- 
ed at London 1679 in 4to, and dedicated to Sir 
Charles Sedley. The prologue was written by Mr. 
Dryden. Mr. Langbaine is of opinion (4), that 7h#s 
is as true comedy, and the characters and bumours as 
well drawn, as any of this age. XI. The Lancaſhire 
witches, and Teague O Divelly the Iriſh Priefl. A 
comedy acted at the Duke's theatre. Printed at London 


1682 in 4to. In the preface our author tells us, that 
** young Hartfort, Sir Timothy, Smerk and Teague 


„ O Divelly, are true comical characters, and have 
* ſomething new in them. And how any of theſe 
„ (the ſcene being laid in Lancaſhire) could offend 
any party here bat that of the Papiſts, I could not 


(4) Ibid, p. 451. 


imagine, till I heard that great oppoſition was de- 


«« ſigned againſt the play, a month before it was act- 
«© ed, by a party, who (being not aſhamed to ſay, 


* it was for the fake of the Iriſh Prieſt) pretended, 


„that I had written a ſatyr upon the Church of Eng- 


„land; and ſeveral profeſſed Papiſts railed at it violent- 
ly, before they had ſeen it, alledging that for a rea- 
« ſon, ſuch dear friends are they to our Church. 
« And notwithſtanding all was put out, that could 
© any way be wreſted to an offence againſt the Church, 
yet they came with the greateſt malice in the world 
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(5) Page 24+ 


|  «« not of the Church, but to be crept into it for a 
_ « livelihood, expoſed for his folly and knavery, and 


2 and to be Chaplain to Sir Edward. The 


. fooliſh Lord or 


SHA 


that year, This Sermon was -publiſhed at London 1694 in 4to, and in it Mr. Brady 
tells us (), that our author was a man of great boneſty and integrity, and had a real love 
of truth and ſincerity, an inviolable fidelity and ſtrictnoſs to bis word, an unalterable friend- 


ſhip wwhereſoever he profeſſed it, and (however the world may be miſtaken in him) a much 


deeper ſenſe of Religion than many others have, who pretend 10 it more openly. His na- 
« tural and acquired abilities made him ſufficiently remarkable to all that he converſed 
« with, very few being equal to him in all the becoming qualities and accompliſhments 


« which -adotn and ſet off a © 


lete Gentleman. His very enemies (if he have any 


ce left behind him) will give him this character, at leaſt, if they knew him ſo thoroughly 
« as I did... His death ſeized him ſuddenly, but he could not be unprepared, ſince (to 
« my own certain knowledge) he never took his doſe of opium, but he ſolemnly. recom- 


« to hiſs it; and many that called themſelves Pro- 
« teltants, joined 5p e in that noble enterprize.. 
« How ſtrict a ſcrutiny was mate upon the play, you 
« may eafily fay ; for I have in my own, vindication 


, printed it juſt as 1 firſt wrote it ; and all, that 


« was expunged, is printed in Italic letter. All the 
. difference is, that I have now ordained Smerk, who 
*« before was a young ſtudent in divinity expect, 
aſter of the Revels, Who, I 171 confeſs, uſed 
„me eivilly enough, licenſed it at firſt with little al- 
« teration. Yar here came ſuch. an alarm to him, 
« and. a report that it was full of dangerous reflections, 


* 


: « K lat, n. a review, he expunge ln you ſee 
„ which be ſtruck out at the firſt reading. . Now 


« for reflecting on the Church of England, you will 
« find by many expreſſions in the Play, that I in- 
e tended the contrary. And Lam well afſured, * 
« no Jearned or wile Divine of the Church will be- 
« lieve me guilty of it. I profeſs to have a true 


* value or reſpect for idem. But they, who ſay, 


« that the repreſentation of ſuch a fool and knave as 
4 Sek (who is. declared to be an infamous fellow, 


«« expelled the family) ſhould concern or reflect upon 
« the Church of „e do ſufficiently abuſe it. A 


« order. Should Thomſon, or Maſon, or any im- 
« pudent, hot-headed, tantivy fool be expoſed ; I am 
« confident, that the ſober and the wiſe Divines of 


„ the Church will be fo far from thinking themſelves 
4% concerned in it, that they deteſt them as much as 


« [ do” With regard to the Magical Mart he ob- 
ſerves, that he had no hopes of agualling Shakeſpeare 
in his fancy, who created his witches for the ar 
aut of his imagination, in which faculty no man tver ex- 


| celled him 3 and therefore, ſays he, 4 re o, to take 
mine from authority. And to that end there is nat an 


action in the play, nay ſearce a word concerning it, but 
is borrowed from ſome ancient or modern witchmonger, 
ewhich you will find in the notes, wherein I have pre- 
ſented you a great a of the doerine of witchergft ; 
believe it who will. For my part 1 (@ is faid of 
7505 in the Alchymift) ſomewhat coſtive of belief. 
The evidences 1 bawe repriſented are natural, viz. flight 
and frivolous, ſuch as poor old women were wont to be 
| who: For the ations, if ] had not repreſented 
lem as thoſe of real witches, but had fhewed the igno- 
rance, fear, melancholy, malice, confederacy, and im- 
poſture, that contribute to the belief of witchcraft, the 


people had wanted diverſion ; and there had been another 


CE... 


clamour againſt it, it would have been called Atheiftical 


by a prevailing party, who take it ill, that the power 
of the devil ſhould. be leſſened ; and attribute more mi- 
racles to @ filly old woman, than ever they did 10 the 
greateſt of Prophets ; and by this means the play might 
have been ſilenced. 1 have but one thing more to obſerve, 
which is, that witchcraft being a religion of the devil, 
(for ſ it is, the witches being the devil's clergy, their 
charms upon ſeveral occafjons being ſo many gffices of the 
witches liturgy to bim) and attended with as many cere- 
monies as even the Popiſb Religion is; it is remarkable, 
that the church of "the demi (if 1 may catacbreſticalh 
call it ſo) has continued almoſt the 42 from the firſt 
quriters on the ſubject to the laſt, from Theatritus's Phar- 
maceutria to Sadduciſmus Triumphatys. And 10 the 
ſhame of Divines, the Church of Chriſt has been in per- 
petual alteration. But had there been as little to be 
gotten in one as in the other, it is probable there would 


| d or Knight is daily repreſented ; nor | 
C are there any ſo lilly to believe 1 an abuſe of their 


« mended 


have been as feau changes. XII. The Woman-Captain : 


a Comtdy . afted ly his Royal r ſervants. De- 


n to Henry Duke of 


dicated to . oe 
Newraſtle. XIII. The Squire f Alfatia : A Comedy 


atted by their Majeſty's ſervants, Printed at London 
1688 in 4to, and;dedicated, to the Earl of Dorſet and 
Middleſex. XIV. ;Bury:fair. 2 Comedy, acted by bis 
Majeſty's ſervants. Printed at London 1689 in Ato, 
and dedicated to the Earl of. Dorſet. In the dedication 
he obſerves, that this play © was written during eight 
** months painful beg „wherein all the ſeveral 
«« days, in which he was able to write any part of a 
* {cene amounted not to one month, except ſome few 
* which were emplqyed in indiſpenſible buſineſs. The 
« play, continues he, has met with a. kind reception 


Cc 


„and from ſome, ho are ſtill ſo fond of the doctrine 
of Paſſive obedience and Non-rgfance, that they 
think it a profanation to bring the very words into 


a comedy. Theſe are ſo weak as to. miſtake that 
* for a point of divinity, Which, is indeed a point of 


* law ; and ſome of the moſt vigoraus maintainers 
© of that doctrine have ſeen ds Rn and not only 


* left off profeſſing it, but have wiſely and juſtly con- 


*© tradiied it in their practice by aſſiſting towards 
* our late deliverance. Aud ſure there is no need of 
1 r underſtanding to find out, that 
when the compact, on which government is founded, 
* is broken, and thoſe very laws deſtroyed, which were 


* made to ſecure the people in their eſtates, liberty, 


« and religion, the law of nature muſt take place, 


which not only permits, but obliges mankind to felf- 
defence. I never could recant in the worlt of times, 
% when my ruin was deſigned, and my life was 
« fought, and for near ten years I was kept fram the 


exerciſe of that proſeſſion, which had afforded me a 


* competent ſabſi z and ſurely 1 ſhall not now 
40 do it, when there 1s a liberty of 
+ ſenſe, which though not long ſince forbidden, is now 
« growngurrent.” The amorous Biget : <vith the 


Jecond art of Teague O Divelþ. Comedy, ated by 
ir 


the efty's ſervants. Printed at London 1690 in 
| uf Dedicated to Charles Earl of Shrewſbury. XVI, 
The Scorers. A Comedy, afted by their Majeſty's fer- 
wants. Printed at London 1690 in 4to. XVII. The 
Volunteers, or, The Stock-jobbers : a Comedy ade by 
their Majeſty's ſeruants. Hes 

Mrs. Anne Shadwell, our author's widow. In the 
2 the character of Mr. Shad well, who was then 


„is given in theſe lines: 


Shadwell, the great ſupport oth" comic lage, 
Born to expoſe the follies of the age, ache 
To whip prevailing vices, and. wnite | 
Mirth with imſtruction, profit with delight ; 
large ideas and aflowing pen 

Firſt of our times, and ſecond but to Ban; 
Whoſe 4 genius and diſcerning mind 
Tracid all the various humours of mankind, 
Dreſling them up with ſuch ſucce/sful care, 
That ew'ry fop found his own picture there, 
And blyſh'd for bame at the ſurprizing ſtill, 
Wiich made his led reſemblance took fo ill. 
Shadwell, aue all his lines from nature drew, 
* lar out, and kept ber flill in wiew ; 

Who never font in proſe, nor ſaar d iu werſe 
So high as bombaſt, or ſo ew as farce ; 

Wha ve er was. brib'd by title or gtats, 

To fawn and flatter with the rich or great ; 
To let a gilded vice or folly paſi, 


But aways laſb d the villain and the aſi, T. 


from all, ſor ought I hear, but ſome of the late 
„loyal poets, above whoſe cenſure I eſteem myſelf; 


ing common 


icated 10 the Queen by 
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(a) Mrs. Birch, 
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_ «c- mended himſelf to God by prayer.” Beſides his dramatic Wrivings, he wrote ſeveral 
other pieces of Poetry, the chief of which are his Congratulatory Poem en the Prince of 
Orange's coming co England; another on Queen Mary; his Tranftation' of the tenth 
Satyr of Juvenal, &c. Mr. Dryden treats him with great contempt in his Satyr called 
Mac- Fleckno. | 5 | 2 | | 


FSHAFTESBURY (ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, Earl of), was fon of 
Anthony Earl of Shafteſbury by the Lady Dorothy Mamwhors daughter of Jenn Earl of 
Rutland, and grandſon of Anthony the firſt Earl of Shafteſbury, Lord High Chancellor 
of England. He was born February the 26th 1675 at Exeter Houſe in London, where 
his grandfather lived, who from the time of his birth conceived fo great an afft&ion for 
him, that he undertook the care of his education; and being ſenſible of the great ad- 
voantages which accrue from a good ſhare of Literature, thought that neceſſary work 
could not be _— too early. That his grandſon therefore might make the quickeft 
diſpatch, he choſe a method of inſtilling into him, as it were inſenſibly, the antiene 
Languages, by placing a perſon (a) about him, who was fo thoroughly verſed in the 
Latin and Greek Tongues, that ſhe could ſpeak either of them with the greateſt flu. 
ency. By her inſtructions he made ſo good a progreſs in learning, that he could 'reatl 
with eaſe both the Latin and Greek Languages, When eleven years old, At this age he 
was ſent by his grandfather to a private ſchool, where he remained till after his grand- 
Father's death. In the end of the ſummer following, wiz. 1683 he was carried y his 
father to the ſchool at Wincheſter, where he was treated very indifferently by all except 
the maſter Dr. Harris, being often inſulted on his grandfather's account, whoſe memory 
was very odious to the zealots for deſpotic power. His ill ufage there made Wincheſter 
very irkſome to him; and therefore he prevailedd with his father to take him from thence, 
and conſent to his deſire of going abroad. He began his travels in 1686 [A] under the 
care of Mr. Daniel Denoune a Scots man, a very ingenious honeſt perſon, and every 
way qualified for the employment of a tutor. After three years ſtay abroad he returned 
#0; gland in 1689, and was offered a feat in Parliament from ſome of 'thoſe Boroughs, 
where his family had an intereſt. But there were ſeveral reaſons which induced him not 
to accept this offer at that particular time; and what prevailed more ſtrongly wich him 
than any thing, was the reſolution he had taken of applying himſelf intireiy to ſtud 
and increaſing his knowledge in ſubjefts of the greateſt importance (b). In theſe 
happily ſucceeded ; and laid a foundation of learning which was accurately extenſive and 
truly liberal. He continued his ſtrict courſe of ſtudy near five years, till on Sir John 
Trenchard's death he was elected a Burgeſs for Pool. Soon after his coming into Par- 
 +Hament he had an o unity given him of expreſſing that ſpirit of liberty, which he 
maintained to the end of his life, and by which he uniformly directed his conduct on all 
occaſions. It was the bringing in and promoting he act for regulating triuls in caſes ef 
bigh treaſon I BJ. During this and the other ſeſſions which he continued in the Houſe of 
Commons, he iperſevered in the ſame way of acting, always heartily concurring in every 
motion for the farther ſecurity of liberty [C]; and though theſe motions frequently came 


* 
4 (5) Qued gu? 

deft, lucupletibus 
AEque neglefinm 


puer is ſentbuſque 
nocebit, Horat. 


[4] He Gogan bis wavels in x686.] He was ac- 


-companied by Sir John Cropley (with whom he con- 
tinued in Giesel to the end of his life) and Mr. 
Thomas Selater Bacon. He ſpent a confiderable time 
in Italy, where, he acquired a great knowledge in the 
polite arts. This knowledge is very evident through all 
bis writings. As to the art of painting however, it ap- 
pears more conſpicuous in the treatiſe he compoſed upon 
the judgment of Hercules. He made it his endeavour, 
while abread, as much as paſſible to improve himſelf 
in accompliſhavent. For that reaſon he did not 
greatly ſeek the company of ether ＋ 6p young gentle- 
men. And whenever it happened that this could not 
de avoided, it was obſerved, that his diſcourſe was prin- 
cipaily directed to the tutors of thoſe gentlemen, from 
whom he might either learn ſomething, or at leaſt con- 
verſe on ſuch topics as were moſt agreeable to his ge- 
nius. He ſpoke Freneh fo readily, and with ſo good 
an accent, that in France he was often taken for a na- 
tive; and the eaſe and agility he ſhewed in perform- 
ing thoſe exeroiſes, in which that nation excel], con- 
tributed to the leading them into that opinion. 

[B] The bringing in and promoting the Act for regula- 
ting wials in eaſes of High-Treaſon.] This-regula- 
tion, that part uf it in particular, which allows coun- 
eil to the priſoner, was by moſt friends of liberty looked 
on as a matter of the laſt importance. For this reaſon 
Lord Shaſteſbury had ' prepared a ſpeech in its behalf, 


which thoſe, ' to whom he ſhewed it, thought a very 


Proper one upon the eceafion. But when he ſtood up 
to ſpeak it in the Houſe of Commons, the great au- 
dience fo intimidated him, that he Joſt all memory, 
and was quite unable to preesedl. The Houſe, after 


from 


giving him a little time to recover his confuſion, called 
loudly for him to go on, when he proceeded to this 
effe&t : F 1, Sir, (addrefling himſelf to the Speaker) 
who riſe only to give my opinion on the bill now depending, 
am ſo confounded, that I am unable to expreſs the leaſt 
of what 1 propoſed to ſay; what muſt the condition of 
that man be, «who without any afſiftance is pleading for 
bis life, ant under apprehenſion of being deprived of it? 
The ſudden turn of thought (which by ſome was ima- 

gined to have been premeditated, though it really was as 
abovementioned) pleaſed the Houſe extremely; and it 
is generally believed, carried a greater weight than 


any of the arguments, which where offered in favour 
of the bill. 


oon after this the bill was paſſed into 
a law. The author of the Memoirs of the life of Charles 
Montague, late Earl of Halifax (1) has erroneouſly re- 
lated this ſtory of that Earl, then a member of the Houle 
of Commons. | 

[C] Perſevered in the ſame way of acting, always 
heartily concurring in every motion for the farther ſe- 
carity liberty.] His zeal in defence of it, notwwith- 
ſtanding all the clamours he encountered, will appear 
from the following paſſage of a letter of his to 'Tho- 
mas Stringer Eſq; a Gentleman, who had held an of- 


fice under the Lord Chancellor Shafteſbury. 


| « London, February the 15th 1695. 

„ will not trouble you any farther now, nor in- 
«© deed have I time. We have got a bill to be en- 
«© groſſed, which lays an incapacity on the Elector (as 
the late paſſed act does on the elected) in caſe of 
« corruption, meat, drink, &c. and which obliges 
« the Knights pf the ſhire to have 500 J. a year, or 


+ the inheritance of it, as freehold within the county, 


4 and 


(1) Pag. 30. edit, 
London 1715 in 
d ro. 5 
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(2) Mr. Furly, 
an Engliſh Mer- 
chant at Rotter- 
dam, and a Qua- 
ker, but a man 
of excellent ſenſe 
and learning. 


(3) Lord Aſhley, 
this was his title 
while his father 

lived. | 


'M (3) Several Let- 
4 ters quritten by a 
ix noble Lord to a 
young man at the 
Untverſity, pag. 
42. edit. London 
T716 in 8 vo. 


- 


« ſon. 


from perſons who were of a differently-denominated party in politics, yet he was never 


for refuſing any propoſal, Whoever were its authors. when he; apprehended itormight in 


any way be beneficial to his country. The farigues of attending regularly the huſint Is 


of the Houſe of Commons (which in thoſe active times generally ſat long) in à few years 


ſo impaired his health, who was not of a robuſt conſtitution, that he was obliged to de- 
cline coming again into Parliament after the diſſolution in 1698, Being thus at liberty to 


ſpent his time in the converſation of- Mr. Bayle, Mr. Le Clerc, and ſeveral other learned 


and ingenious, men, then reſiding in that country, whoſe acquaintance. induced him to 


continue there above a twelvemonth. During this time an , imperfect edition of his In- 
quiry concerning Virtue was printed at London in 8vo E], ſurrepritiouſly taken from a 
rough draught, ſketched when he was but twenty years of age. He was greatly-chagrined 


at this, and immediately bought up the impreſſion before many books were ſold, and ſet 


about completing the treatiſe, as it was afterwards publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his 


Charaferiſtics, The perſon who treated him thus unhandſomly, he ſoon, diſcovered to 


be Mr. John Toland, who made this ungrateful return for many favours which he had - + _ 
received. Soon after he returned to England he became Earl of Shafteſbury, The mul- 
tiplicity of buſineſs in which he was neceſſarily involyed by the taking poſſeſſion, of = 
his eſtate ſo fully employed him (as he was always fo prudent as to inſpect his affairs 
with a proper care) that he was prevented from attending the Houſe of Lords the firſt 
ſeſſion after he came to the Peerage ; nor did he appear there the next till his friend the. 


Lord Somers ſent a meſſenger to acquaint .him with the buſineſs which the Parliament then 


* 
oY 


You could, I believe, 
ſcarcely imagine with yourſelf, who theſe are in the 


„World, or who they are in the Houſe, who oppoſe 
this, and all other ſuch bills as this might and main; 


« and who they are that are condemned for flying in 
« the face of the government, as they call it, by be- 


« things on the prerogative or court. In ſhort, you 


would hardly beljeve, that your poor friend, that 


„ now Writes to you, has ſentence (and bitter ſentence 
© too) every day paſſing upon him, for going, as you 


may be ſure he goes and ever will go on ſuch oc- 


« caſions as theſe ; whatever party it be, that is in, 


or out at Court, that is in poſſeſſion of the places, 
and afraid of loſing their daily bread by not being 


« ſervile enough, or that are out of places, and think, 
« by crofling the court, and fiding with good and 


popular things againſt it, to get into thoſe places of 


«« profit and management. No more. My kind ſer- 
« vice to Mrs. Stringer, and my ſervice too to your 
I am Your ſincere friend, &. 
| | „ A. Aſhley.” 
[D] Spent his time in the conver ſation of Monſieur 


Bayle Sc.) Being determined not to be interrupted in 


what he principally went to Holland to follow, viz. 
ſtudying, and that in the moſt effectual manner, he 


. concealed his name, pretending to be only a ſtudent 


in Phyſic, and in that character contracted an intimate 
acquaintance with Monſieur Bayle. A little before his 
return to England being willing to be known to bim 
by his real name, he contrived to have Monſieur Bay le 
invited to dinner by a friend (2), where he was told for 
company he was to meet my Lord (3) Aſhley. Mr. 
Bay le accidentally calling that morning upon Lord Aſh- 
ley, was preſſed by him to ſtay: [can by no means, 
ſaid Monſieur Bayle, for I muſt be punftual to an en- 
gagement, where I am to meet my Lord Aſpiey. The 
tecond interview, as may be imagined, cauſed ſome 


ding to Monſieur Bayle's death. 


[LE] An imperfett edition of his Enquiry concerning ; 


Virtue zvas printed at London in 8. In a letter dated 


Chara@eriflicks, The Inguiry was attacked by Dr. 


Bernard de Mandeville in the firſt volume of the Fable 


and a Burgeſ: 200. a year ſomewhere at leaſt in 
% England on the ſame terms. 


Lord ſpeaking concernin 


had under conſideration, viz. the Partition Treaty in Feb. 1702. Immediately upon this 
| notice he went poſt to London; and though when Lord Somers's letter was brought to him, 
he was beyond Bridgewater in Somerſetſhire, and though his conſtitution was ill able to 
endure any great fatigue, yet he made ſuch diſpatch, as to be preſent in the Houſe of 
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of the Bees, as founded on chimerical principles ; but ic x 


was defended by Mr. Hutchinſon in his Inguiry into the 
original of our ideas of beauty and wirtue ; and by 
Richard Fiddes, D. P. in the Rreface to his General 


. treatiſe of morality farmed upon the principles f natural 


reaſon only: London 1724 in 8vo. In this piece Dr. 


| Fiddes in anſwer to Dr. Mandeville's inquiry, Whether 
ing for ſuch things as theſe are, and preſſing ſuch hard 455155 


there be a real worth and excellency in, t ings, a prebe- 


minence of one thing above another, æbhich every Body 


will. always agree to, that well underſtandi them? cites 


good and evil in the ſtrongeſt terms, but hath alſo in 
his Inquiry concerning virtue and merit, employed, ſays 
the Doctor, me very pertinent and beautiful illuſtra- 
tions in proof of it. The caſe is the fame, ſays my 
the object of. human affec- 


(*) Lord Shafteſbury in his own words, not only, as (*) Preface, pag. 
he hath aſſerted the immutable diſtinction of moral mY | 


* 


& tion (), in the mental or moral ſubjects, as in the () Inguiry, 


ordinary bodies, or common ſubjects of ſenſe. 
*© ſhapes, motions, colours, and proportions of theſe 


latter being preſented to our eye; there neceſſarily 
*« reſults a beauty or deformity. according to the dif- 
«© ferent meaſure, arrangement, and . diſpoſition of 
their ſeveral parts. So in behawiour and ations, 


<«« when preſented to our underſtanding, there mult be 


„found of neceſſity an apparent. difference, according 
to the regularity. or irregularity of the ſubjects. | 
Dr. Fiddes obſerves (J), that Cicero hath made uſe of (7) Preface, pag. 
this very argument with ſome difference in the expreſ- X***% XXX. 

ſion; but there is no neceſſity, ſays he, of ſuppoſing thii 
noble author had borrowed from him. ' An invention leſs 
fertile than that of the late Earl of Shafiſoury might 


eafily have embelliſhed an argument with the ſame ima- 
ges, which would naturally ariſe io an attentive mind on 


be ſame ſubjet. But in what follraus aut may ſay this 
noble writer has improved his illuſtration' of moral wir- 


tue from ſenſible objects beyond the Roman Oratur himſelf 
« 'The mind, which is ſpectator or auditor of other 


minds, cannot be without its eye or ear, ſo as to 
mirth; and their intimacy rather increaſed than leſſen- 


ed after the diſcovery, for they never ceaſed correſpon- 


diſcern proportion, diſtinguiſh ſound, and {can each 
ſentiment or thought, which comes beſore it. It 

can let nothing eſcape. its cenſure. It feels the ſoft 
and harſh, the agreeable and diſagteeable, in the af- 


6c 


| fections; and finds a foul and fair, a harmonious and 
June the 3d 1709 (4) he ſtyles that Edition an imperfect. 1 


thing, brought into the <vorld many years fince contrary 
to the author's deſign, in his abſcence beyond ſea,” and in 
a diſguiſed diſordered flyle. It may one day perhaps, lays. 
he, be ſet righter, fince other things haue made it o be 
inquired after, This treatiſe being afterwards comple- 
ted by him, is printed in the ſecond volume of his 


* a difſonant, as really and truly here, as in any muſi- 

cal numbers, or in the outward forms or repreſenta- 
tions of ſenſible, things. Nor can it with-hold its 
admiration and extaſy, its auegſion and ſcorn, any 
more in what relates to one than to the other of 
*« theſe ſubjects. So that to deny the common and na- 
** tural ſenſe of a, ſublime and beautiful in things, will 


appear an affectation merely to any one, Who confi- (4) Inqu 


„ders duly of this affair ().“ 3 
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' tended rather to inflame than cure the diſeaſe. This occaſioned his Letter concerni 


could affiſt that glorious undertaking more effectually than the choice of à good Parli- 
ament, He therefore did his utmoſt, upon the diflolution of this, to contribute to that 
deſign; and was ſo ſucceſsful (the parties being then near an equality) that the King told 
him he had turned the ſcale; the Earlcafter this was ſo well approved of by the 
King, that he had the offer of ye be; Secretary of State. This however his de- 
clining conſtitution would not allow him to accept. But although he was diſabled from 


engaging in ſuch a courſe of  byſneſs,- he was not diſabled: from giving the King his ad- 


vice, who frequently conſulted him on matters of the higheſt importance; and it is pretty 


well known, that he had the greateſt ſhare in compoſing that celebrated laſt ſpeech of 


King William December the giſt 170r. On the acceſſion of Queen Anne to the throne, 
he returned to his retired manner of life, being no longer adviſed with concerning the 
public; and was at that time removed from the Vice-Admiralty of Dorſet, which had been 


in the family for three ſucceſſive generations. This flight, though it was in a matter of 


no ſort of conſequence, was the only one that could be ſhewn him, as it was the ſingle 
thing which he ever held under the Crown; and was imagined to have been adviſed. by 


| ſome of thoſe who reſented his ſervices to another party in the late reign. He mide a 
ſecond journey to Holland in the beginning of the year after, viz. 1703; and returned 


to England in the end of the year following. The French Prophets ſoon after this hav- 


ing by their enthuſiaſtic extravagancies made a great diſturbance throughout the Nation, 
and there being different opinions as to the methods of ſuppreſſing them, and ſome ad- 


viſing a proſecution, the Lord Shafteſbury, who had thoroughly conſidered the matter, 
and abhorred any ſtep, which looked like PS apprehended that ſuch meaſures 


ng En- 


Lords the day following. He attended the Houſe the remainder. of the ſeſſions as much 
as his health would permit, being rearneſt to ſupport Ring William's meaſures,” who was 
at that time projecting the grand alliance. In the Earl of Shafteſbury's judgment nothing 


ving ſeen many of the fatal conſequences attending 


thuſiam [F], which he ſent to the Lord Somers, then Preſident of the Council, and 
ads rod | tot Foggy. ny | | Which 


{FJ His Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm) It was 
publiſhed in Auguſt 1708 at London in 8vo under 


this title, A leiter concerning Enthuſiaſm, to my Lord 
vt, and was attacked in October following in a 


amphlet in 8vo, entitled, Remarks upon a Letter 10 a 


ord concerning Enthuſiaſm, not <uritten in raillery, . 
but good humour; and in another publiſhed in May 
| 1709 in 8vo, under the title of Bart lemy Fair: or an 


enquiry after it ; in which due reſpe# is had to A letter 
concerning Enthufiaſm, to my Lord ***. By Mr. 
Motion; and in a third piece, entitled, Reflections upon 
a Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm to my Lord 
In another letter to a Lord. London 1709 in 8vo. A 
French tranſlation of the Letter concerning Enthufiaſm 
by Monſieur Samſon was printed at the Hague in 1708 


in 8yo. Lord Shafteſbury had perhaps a greater an- 


tipathy to Enthuſiaſm than moſt other perſons, ha- 


this deception in ſome pegple, with whom he was 
particularly acquainted. He wrote a little treatiſe 
upon the ſubject ſome years before the Letter con- 


cerning Enthuſiaſm, which he addreſſed to his bro- 
ther, and which has never been made public. We 


ſhall quote the following paſſage from it, where he 


ſpeaks of himſelf and his brother. Being riſen both 


of us pretty late in the morning, <vhich was 2 


ave went, you know, to Church for the firſt time this 


new year. Thither 1 never ewent with truer zeal, 


in a better diſpoſition, or with auboleſomer refleftions. 


And, what 1 me till the more, it was by ap- 
pointment, that wwe <were that day to receive the Sacra- 
ment together, hawing had no opportunity of a long 
time. Here wwe bath of us joined in bleſſing that good 


Providence, which had by reaſon and education ſepa- 
rated us from the impure and horrid ſuperſtitions, mon. 


ftrous enthuliaſms, and wild fanaticiſms of thoſe blaſ- 
phemous Viftonaries ve ſawvw abounding in the world, 


and which had given us on the contrary fide ſuch efta- 
| Glifhed rules of worſhip, as were ſo decent, chafle, 


innocent, pure; and had placed us in @ Religion and 
Church, where in reſpect of the moderate party and 
far greater part, the principle of Charity vas really 


more extenſive than in any Chriſiian or Proteſtant 
Church befides in the world ; where Zeal was not 


phrenſy and enthufiaſm; Prayer and Devotion not rage 


and fits of looſe extravagance; Religious diſcourſes 


not cant and unintelligible nonſenſe, nor the character 
of a Saint reſembling that of their inſpired and godly 
men or women leaders; but where a good and virtuous 


Vol. IX. 


life, with a hearty endeavour of ſervice to one's coun- 
try and to mankind, joined with a religious performance 


of all Sacred duties, and a conformity with the eſta- 
bliſhed rites, <vas enough to anſwer the 
ter of Religion, and where all other pretences 10 gifts 


and ſupernatural endowments beyond theſe moral and 


Chriſtian perfrections were juſtly ſuſpected and treated 
as willainy, cheat, impoſture, and madneſs, In a 


letter of his dated May the 5th 1709 (*), he writes (*) Several Les- 
thus of the Letter concerning Enthufiaſm ; I think % wvritten by 4 
noble Lord to a 
young Man at the 


** the Reflections lately wrote upon it; which, if ſhort, 3 * 


„your genius has dictated right to you about a little 
pamphlet, which, it ſeems, is commonly fold with 


«« would not for once debar you from, but have 


«« you hear what is ſaid in anſwer, leſt you ſhould ſeem 
„ to yourſelf miſtaken or diffident, as to the truth. 
„For my own part, I cannot but think from my 
heart, that the author of the pamphlet (whatever 
air of humcur he may give himſelf, the better to 


© take with the polite world) is moſt fincere to vir- 
„tue and religion, and even to the intereſt of our 
« Church. For many of our modern aſſertors of to- 
e leration have ſeemed to leave us deſtitute of what 


* he calls a public leading or miniſiry; which notion 
© he treats as mere enthuſiaſm or horrid irreligion. 


« For in truth Religion cannot be left thus to ſhift 
« for itſelf, without the care and countenance of the 
* Magiſtrate, But in the Remarks or Reflection: I. 
% find the anſwers are ſo far from underſtanding this - 
plain ſenſe of leading, that they think it means only 

leading by the noſe. So excellent are theſe Gentlemen 
at improving ridicule againſt themſelves, They 


out upon a deluge of Scepticiſm breaking out and 
overwhelming us, in this witty knowing age; apd 
yet they will allow no remedy proper in the caſe, 


lite, open, and free way. They for their 
„ (witneſs Dr. A-—y againſt the ho Mr. 3 
have aſſerted virtue upon baſer principles and more 
e falſe and deſtructive by far, than Epicurus, Demo- 
« critus, Ariſtippus, or any of the ancient Atheiſts, 
They have ſubverted all morality, all grounds of 
* honeſty, and ſupplanted the whole doQrine of our 
Saviour, under pretence of magnifying his revela- 
lation. In Philoſophy they give up all foundations, 
« all principles of Society, and the very beſt arguments 
„to prove the Being of a Deity. And by the way, 

„this 


21 


bigheft charac- 


care not who defends Religion, or how it is defend- 
ed, if it be not defended 4 their way. They cry 


no application to the world in a more genteel, po- | 
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which being approved 
though I name or that of the 


1 %% 
LA » * 
* a 8 * ” . 
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by him and others, to whom he ſhewed it, was 


1709 his Moraliſts, a Philoſophical Rhapſody was publiſhed [G} ; and May following 


his Senſus Communis : An Eſay upon the Freedom of Wit and Humour; in a Letter to 4 
Friend, was printed at London in 8vo HJ. The ſame 


youngeſt daughter of Thomas Ewer 
his Solilvguy 


eſbury. In 1710 
at London in 8 vo [II. In 171 I, 


finding his health ſtil} declining, he was adviſed to ſeek affiſtance from a warmer climate. 
Before he left England, he took leave by letter of ſeveral of his acquaintance, and 


among that number was the Earl of Oxford, who was then j 


e this pamphlet, which they are ſo offended at, is fo 
«« ſtrong on this head, that the author aſſerts the Deity 
«© even on the foundations of his innate idea, and the 
«© power of this notion even over Atheiſts themſelves, 
«© and by the very conceſſion of Epicurus and that 
« ſea.” Monſieur Leibnitz wrote ſome Remarks in 


French on the Letter concerning Enthafiaſm, which are 


publiſhed by Monſieur Des Maizeauz in the fecond 
volume of Recueil de diverſes Pieces ſur la Philoſophie, 
la Religion Naturelle, Þ Hiſtoire, les Mathematiques, &c. 
par Mrs. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, & autres Au- 


_ thours TY printed at Amſterdam in 1720. 


[G] I» Yanuary 1709 his Moralifts, a Philoſo- 


phical Rhapſody ava, publiſhed.) It was printed at 


London 1709 in 8vo under this title: The Moralifts : 


A Philoſophical Rhapſody 3 being a recital of certain con- 
ver ſations upon natural and moral ſubjes. To this firſt 
edition is prefix d an Advertiſement, in which we are told, 


« that as for the characters and incidents, they are nei- 


« ther wholly feigned, nor wholly true; but according to 


4 the liberty allowed in the way of Dialogue, the prin- 


« cipal matters are founded upon truth, and the reſt as 
„ near reſembling as may be. It is a Sceptick recites ; 
and the Hero of the Piece paſſes for an Enthuſiaſt. 
« If a perfect character be wanting, it is the fame 
«© caſe here, as with Poets in ſome of their beſt pieces, 
« and this ſurely is a ſufficient warrant for the author 
of a Philoſophical Romance.” In the general edition 
this advertiſement is omitted. 


[H] An «ſay upon the freedom of wit, &e.) This 


author has been much miſrepreſented with reſpe& to 
his notions of wit and ridicule. From his having re- 


commended them in ſome caſes. as uſeful, he has been 
treated as an advocate of that low, mean and vitious 
buffoonery, which without decency or diſtinction ſeeks 
a laugh from every thing. The falſhood of this charge 


may be ſufficiently ſeen from an impartial view of what 


he has ſaid on this ſubject, and that more particularly 
in this ſecond treatiſe. His opinion if fairly examined, 


ſeems indeed to be no more than this, that ridicule 


may be made of excellent uſe, either againſt ridicule 
itſelf, when falſe and mi ſapplied, or againſt grave, ſpe- 
cious, and deluſfue impoſiure. It is with a view to the 


rendring it ſubſervient to theſe two purpoſes, that he 


juſtly condemns other uſes of it more licentious, and 


with great care diſtinguiſhes the decent from its con- 


trary. Thus (vol. 1. p. 63.) ** To go about induftri- 
„% ouſly (ſays he) to confound men in a myſterious 


* manner, and to make advantage or draw pleaſure 


« from that perplexicy they are thrown into, by ſuch 
«© uncertain talk; is as unhandſome in a way of rail- 
e lery, as when done with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs, or 
jn the moſt ſolemn way of deceit——4gain—— lt is 
«« certainly a mean, impotent and dull fort of wit, 
«© which amuſes all alike, and which leaves the moſt 
« ſenſible men, and even a friend, equally in doubt 
“ and at a loſs to underitand what one's real mind is 


- 


«« upon any ſubject. This is that groſs ſort of Raillery, 


which is ſo offenſive in good company. And in- 


«+ deed there is as much difference between one fort 
and another, as between fair-dealing and hypocriſy, 
or between the genteeleſt wit and the moſt ſcurrilous 
«+ buffoonery. — Again vol. 1. p. 128.—By this time 
* (my friend!) you may poſſibly, I hope, be ſatisfied, 
„that as I am in earneſt in defending raillery, ſo I cau 
«© be ſober too in the uſe of it. It is in reality a ſe- 
« rious ſtudy to learn to temper and regulate that bu- 
« mour, which nature has gow us as a more lenitive 
« remedy againſt vice, and a kind of ſpecific againſt 
« ſuperſtition, and melancholy deluſſon. There is 3 


- 


city, honeſty, or 


we apprehend it. The main | 
ways true gravity from the falſe ; and this can only 


juſt advanced to that title. 
ſhall 


* great difference between ſeeking how to raiſe a laugh 
1 every thing, and ſeeking in every thing what 
« july may be laughed at.” alſo pages 82, 3, 
4, 5. of the ſame vol.— But a more remarkable inſtance 
than all theſe may be given from a manuſcript epiſtle 
of this author to Mofieur Coſte, when cenfuring a cri- 
ticiſm of Monſieur Dacier (who would ſuppoſe the 
34th ode B. 1. (of Horace to be ironical banter) he fays, 
There is a due 9 in irony well known to 
« all polite writers, eſpecially Horace, who ſo well co- 
pied that noted Socratic kind. Go bat a little fur- 
% ther with it, and ſtrain it beyond a certain jaſt 
«© meaſure, and there is nothing fo offenfive, injuri 
6 hypocritical, bitter, and contrary. to all true ſimpli- 
manners.” FEES, 
As to thoſe uſes of ridicule which he allows, with 
regard to impoſture he tells us (vol. 1. p. 11.) that 
we can never too much honour or revere any thing 
for grave, if we are aſſured the thing is grave, as 
int is to — al · 


* 


year he married Mrs. Jane Ewer, 
; of Lee in Herefordſhire, to whom he was re- 
lated, by whom he had an only ſon, Anthony A e Earl of Shaft 

or, Advice to an Author, was pri 


perſon. to whom it was addreſſed. RN ny 


As this letter is not in the uſual ſtrain of thoſe addrefled to Miniſters of State, we 


„ be by carrying the rule conſtantly with us, and free. 
« ly applying it not only to the things about us, but 
“to ourſelves. For if unhappily we loſe the meaſure 


in ourſelves, we ſhall ſoon loſe it in every thing 


« beſides. Now what rule or meaſure is there in the 
« world, except in conſidering the real temper of 


„things, to find which are truly ſerious and which 
« ridiculous ? And how can this be done, unleſs by 


applying the ridicule, to ſee whether it will bear? 


But if we fear to apply this rule in any thing, what 
«« ſecurity can we have Wan impoſture in all things ? 
Again, as to the uſe of ridicule againſt ridiculers them- 
ſelves, and univerſal ſcoffers, he very pertinenly ſays 


(vol. 1. p. 134.) that * if it be che complaint of our 


„ ſtanding Reformers, that they are not heard ſo well 
by the gentlemen of paſlion ; if they exclaim againſt 
„ thoſe airy wits, who fly to ridicule as a protection, 


and make ſucceſsful ſallies from that quarter; why 
1% ſhould it be denied one, who is only a volunteer in 


« this cauſe, to engage the adverſary on his own terms, 


and expoſe himſelf willingly to ſuch attacks, on 


the ſingle condition of being allowed fair play in the 2 


« ſame kind? ” | 
So little, as appears from hence, was this author an 
advocate, for a vague, indecent, and boundleſs ridi- 


cule, or inclined to employ his wit and humour, other- 


wiſe than under the abovementioned reſtrictions, and 


when the above occaſions called for it. What indeed 


he contended for, was not the droll and the buffooniſh, 
but the humorous, the eaſy, and the facetious, the 


ſame genius and ſpirit, in which (4) one of the moſt (4) 71a! o/ the 
important facts of our Chriſtian faith bas been lately ines, Cc. 


defended, and in which: Free-thinking itſelf was once 


vigorouſly (5) attacked ; both of them with univerſal (5) Dr. B 
approbation as well of the manner, as of the argu- 3 Im 

7. ou 
Diſcourſe en Free- 


ment. 


[1] is 1710 bi Soliloquy : or, Advice to an Author 
was printed at London in 8 vo.] To this edition is pre- 


Thi ning . 


fixed the following advertiſement under the name of 


the Printer to the Reader: It would be in vain for 
me to. proteſt to you, that it is I, my ſelf, (the true 
% and lawful Printer of theſe papers) who by theſe 
<< preſents addreſs you in my own proper ſenſe and 
* words. You will neither believe I write what I 
« write, or think what I think. For it is the misfor- 


* tune of us Printers, that having ſo freely accommo- 


„dated our authors with our name and perſon, we 
* have neither left us for our private uſe, nor are ſup- 
« poſed to have any ſpeech or utterance of our own. 

2 « You 


3 
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ſhall for that reaſon inſert it below [ XJ, as likewiſe another to the Lord Godolphin IL] 
He ſet out for Naples in July 1711, and purſuing his Forney through France, was 
obliged to paſs through the Duke of Berwick's army, which at that time lay encam 

near the borders of Piedmont. He was entertained by the Duke in the moſt friendly 
and polite manner, and was by his care conducted fafe to the Duke of Savoy's domini- 


ons. He lived near two years after his arrival at Naples, dying there the 4th of February 


O. S. 1713. The only pieces which he finiſhed after he came to Naples, were the 
Judgment of Hercules, and the Letter concerning Deſign, which laſt was firſt publiſhed in 
the edition of the CharaZeriſticks 1732. The reſt of his time he employed in orderi 

his writings for a more elegant edition. The ſeveral prints then firſt interſperſed throu 

the work were all invented by himſelf, and deſigned under his immediate inſpection. He 
was at the pains of drawing up a moſt accurate ſet of inſtructions for this purpoſe, now 
extant in manuſcript. That no miſtakes might be committed, he did not leave to any 
other hand even ſo much as the drudgery of correCting the preſs. In the three volumes 


of the CharaFerifticks he completed the whole of his writings which he intended ſhould 
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be made public [MJ]. A little before his death he laid a ſcheme of writing a Diſcourſe 


% You may therefore be aſſured, as well as you poſſibly 
«« can be, upon my teſtimony, that the following 
«« piece, which I preſent you, is only a preliminary 
« diſcourſe to a more elaborate treatiſe ; and that if 
* this taſte 1 have given you of the genius of my au- 
% thor be found pleaſing, I ſhall farther oblige you and 
" my ſelf by publiſhing the intire work in a very ſhort 
„ time.” | 


[X] We fall infert it below.) It was as follows. 


| 3 Rey! ite, March 29. 1711. 
6 
% The honour you have done me in many kind 


„ inquiries after my health, and the favour you have 


« ſhewn me lately, in forwarding the only means I 


have left for my recovery, by trying the air of a 
«« warmer climate, obliges me e'er I leave England to 


« return your Lordſhip my moſt humble thanks and 
% acknowledgments in this manner, ſince I am unable 
« to do it in a better. I might perhaps, my Lord, 
«* do injuſtice to my ſelf, having had no opportunity 
« of late years to pay my particular reſpeQs to you, 
« if 1 ſhould attempt any otherwiſe to compliment 
« your Lordſhip on the late honours you have received, 


than by appealing to the early acquaintance and 


«6 ſtrit correſpondence I had once the honour to 
« maintain with you and your family, for which I had 


a been bred almoſt from my infancy to have the higheſt 
regard. Your Lordſhip well knows my principles 


% and behaviour from the firſt hour I engaged in any 
«« public concern, and with what zeal I ſpent ſome 
years of my life in ſupporting your intereſt, which 
„ F thought of greater moment to the public, than 


my own or family's could ever be. at the na- 
* tural effects are of private friendſhip. ſo founded, 
«© and what the confequence of different opinions inter- 
«« vening, your Lordſhip, who is ſo good a judge of 


„ men and things, can better reſolve with your ſelf, 
«© than I can poſſibly ſuggeſt. And being ſo waving 
in friends, (of whom your Lordſhip has acquired ſo 
„ many) you can recolle& how thoſe ties or obligations 
«+ have been hitherto preſerved towards you, and whoſe 
«« friendſhips, affections, and principles you may for 
<< the future beſt depend upon in all circumſtances and 
« variations public and N For my own part, 
4% ſhall fay only, that I very fincerely wiſh you all 


 «* happineſs, and can with no man living congratulate 


more heartily on what I account real honour and 
«« proſperity. Your conduct of the public will be the 


- «6 juft earneſt and inſurance of your greatneſs and 


„power; and I ſhall then chiefly congratulate with 


your Lordſhip on your merited honours and advance- 
ment, when by the happy effects it appears evidently 


« in the ſervice of what cauſe, and for the advantage 
% of what intereſt they were acquired and employed, 
Had I been to wiſh by what hands the public ſhould 
% have been ſerved, the honour of the firſt part (your 
«© Lordfhip well knows) had fallen to you long ſince, 
«© If others, from whom I leaſt hoped, have done 
«+ greatly and as became them, I hope, if poſſible, 
„ you will ſtill exceed all they have performed, and 
« accompliſh the great work fo gloriouſſy begun and. 
carried op for the reſcue of liberty, and the deliver- 
„ ance of Europe and mankind, And in this pre- 


on 


*« ſumption 1 cannot but remain with the ſame zeal 
and ſincerity as ever, 


(L] 4 Hikervife amther to the Lord Godulphin.) 


| « Reygate May the 27th 1711. 
« My Lord, * y 7M 17 

Being about to attempt a journey to Italy to try 
« what a warmer climate (if I am able to reach it) 
« may do towards the reſtoring me a little breath and 
« life, it is impoſſible for. me to ſtir hence, till I 


« have acquitted my ſelf of my reſpects the beſt 1 


can to your Lordſhip, to whom alone, had I but 
« ſtrength enough to make my compliments, and pay 
* a day's attendance in town, I ſhould think myſelf 
« ſufficiently happy in my weak ſtate of health. I 


* am indeed, my Lord, little able to render ſervices 


« of any kind; nor do I pretend to offer myſelf in 
«« ſach a capacity to any one, except your Lordſhip 
«* only. But could I flatter my ſelf that e er I parted 
< hence, or while I paſſed through France, or ſtay'd 


the higheſt concern, reader any manner of ſervice 
6 to your Lordſhip, I ſhould be proud of ſuch a com- 
miſſion. Sure I am, in what relates to your honour 
« and name (if that can receive ever any advan- 
« tage from ſuch an hand as mine) your public as well 


whatever region or climate I am transferred. No 
„one has a more thorough knowledge in that kind 
*« than myſelf, nor no one there is, who on this ac- 


„count has a juſter right to profeſs himſelf, as I ſhall 
« ever do, with higheſt obligation and moſt conſtant 
| cc zeal, | : 


„My Lord, Ee 
« Your Lordſhip's moſt faithful and moſt 
| 5 Obedient humble Servant, 


| „ Shafteſbury.” 
I Which be intended ſhould be made public. } 


The firſt edition was publiſhed at London 1711, in 


three volumes: but the more complete and elegant edi- 


tion mentioned in the text, was not publiſhed till 
1713 immediately after his death. This has been the 
ſtandard of all editions, which have ſince appeared. 


With regard to the Characteriſtics, as they Rand here 
methodiſed, it is to be obſerved that the ſeveral pieces, 


which compoſe them, are not only perfectly finiſhed in 
themſelves, according to the nature and genius of that 


ſpecies of writings to which each belongs, but that 


all together they. form a complete whole, whoſe parts 
have a certain order and relation to each other, and 
which cannot be inverted without the whole's being 
injured. | | 

Such a dependency and connexion of the ſeveral 
joint tracts, is what the author himſelf in many places 
hints at, See vol. 3. p. 135, 189, 190, 284, 285, 
&c. Particularly vol. 3. p. 190 he ſays, that in this 
joint edition it will appear, that the three farmer trea- 
tiſes. are preparatory to. the fourth, and the fifth a 
kind of apology for this revived treatiſe concerning vit- 
tue and religion. 


Indeed, as he had a peculiar ſyſtem, as well of Di- 


vinio 


« My Lord &c. 


« in Italy, I could any where, in the leaſt trifle, or in 


as private merit will not paſs unremembered into 
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on the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, &c. which had he lived to have finiſhed, would have 
been a very pleaſing and uſeful work ; but his death prevented his making any great 
progreſs in it, In 1716 ſome of his letters were printed at London in 8 vo under the 


* 


winity as of Ethics, and had majly things to advance, 


to which the ears of mankind had been li ttle accuſtomed, 
it was neceſſary before he aſſumed eh+ formal. Hyſtema- 
tic and didactic character, that he ſhould: firſt appear in 
the preparatory, the corrective, or ręfutative. 
Slincerum off nifi vas Tc. 8 Bp 


' ; 1 f\ 


To this preparatory. therefore or © refutati 
may be referred the treatiſes of his firſt, volume. And 
though in general they may be all three ſaid to attack 
the billes, vices, and falſe taſte of mankind, and ſo 


prepare the mind for the better doctrine it was to re- 


ceive from the two following; yet each piece in parti- 
cular ſeems to have a peculiar end of its own. | 

The letter concerning enthuſiaſm for inſtance, is more 
immediately levelled againſt the primary and molt capi- 
tal enemy of all true philoſophy, and liberal ſentiment, 
faperſtition. The cauſes of this evil are here accurately 
inquired into, and its ſources traced to a natural paſſion, 
which if properly managed and turned upon its pro- 
per objects, is ſhewn to be productive of whatever is 
moſt amiable. This paſſion we are told is no other 


than enthuſiaſm, concerning the nature, and riſe of 


which he informs us (vol. 3. p. 20) that there it a 

r in numbers, harmony, proportion, and beauty of 
every kind, which naturally captivates the heart, and 
raiſes the imagination o the opinion or conceit of ſome- 
thing majeſtic and divine. He adds in another place, 
(vol. 3. p. 37-) that in i:/elf this is @ very natural and 
honeft paſſion, and has properly nothing for its object, 
but what is good and honeſt. It is apt however, he con- 


Ales, to run aftray. And by modern example, lays he, 
| eve know perhaps yet better than by any antient, that in 


religion the enthuſiaſm, awhich works by love, is ſubject 
to many ſtrange irregularities ; and that which works 2 
fear, to many monſtrous and horrible ſuperſtitions. Thele 
then are thoſe exceſſes of it, which he here proſeſſes to 
encounter, and againſt which he makes no {mall uſe of 
the weapons of wit and ridicule. | 

It was this manner of attack, as well as a conſtant 
purſuit of it through bis following pieces, which 
made it neceſſary that in his ſecond treatiſe he ſhould 
accommodate his reader to that free, eaſy, and humorous 
method, to that ſpirit of mirth and wit, and raillery, 
which he uſes ſo freely upon occaſions aud ſubjects, 
where the uſual ſtyle had been only the molt grave and 
magiſterial. As the method indeed was new, ſo it well 
wanted an apology. But of this ſee above remark 
LH] upon the eſſay &c. ARE: | 

The third treatiſe called Soliloguy, or Advice to an Au- 
thor, beſides a great ſhare of ſubjects in common with 
the treatiſes abovementioned, has ſtill ſomething far- 
ther which is peculiar to its ſelf, As the philoſophy 
he had to exhibit, was calculated not only to furniſh 
the head, but to mend the heart, as it was to correct 
thoſe fancies and opinions, which are the ſprings of all 
our actions, for this reaſon it was abſolutely neceſſary 
that the reader ſhould be taught to {urn his eye inward, 
and ſhewn how to recogniſe ww3zhin himſelf the order as 
well as diſorder, the oeconomy as well as confuſion of 


his own paſſions, appetites, imaginations and ſenti- 


ments. This, in the judgment of this author, was 
the only means, by which a man might come to be 
ſenſible (v. 3. p. 147) who or what he is; whence he 
aroſe or had his being; ta what end he wwas deſigned 3 


and to what courſe of action he is by his own natural 


frame and conſtitution deſtined. And (to uſe the words 
of vol. 2. p. 285) as we have more or leſs of this in- 
telligence or comprehenſion of ourſelves, ſo this author 
held that we were accordingly more or leſs truly men, 
and either more or leſs to be depended on in friendſhip, 
fociety, and the commerce of life. To aſſiſt therefore in 
this important buſineſs of ſelf-converſe and examination, 
appears to have been the principal purpoſe and deſign 
of the ſoliloquy. | 

Aud now if we may ſuppofe by the force of theſe 


previous treatiſes the dark and ſuſpicious apprehenfions 


of ſuperſtition to bavye been diſſipated ; the freedom of 


tile of Several Letters written by, @ noble Lord to a young. Man at the Univerſity [N]; 
ro | „ Fo Die bode Mead email 


avit and humour bo havi bom juftifed 5 — ; 
and the method of ſelf-converſe and inſpefion 1 be 


made intelligible ; we may well confider the preparatory 
part of his philoſophy to have been diſcharged, and no 
| obſtacle left unremoved, which might prevent paſſing 
to the didaQtic part or perceptive. 1 


To this therefore we arrive in his ſecond volume, 


Where, as he confeſſes himſelf (vol. 3. p. 187) the 
ve method 


reader is about to ſee bim in @ new aſpe#, u formal 
and profeſſed Philoſopher a ſyſkem-writer, a dogmatiſ}, 


and expounder. Here then we have his real ſentiments, 
his philoſophy and ſyſtem. Here is the completion of 


that, to which his former treatiſes. were bat prepara- 
tives, and to which they are conſidered as being wholly 
made fubſervient, like thoſe drugs and medicines, 
which Phyficians often adminiſter, only to prepare the 
body for that ſubſequent regimen, from which alone it 
is to expect a ſound and healthful eſtabliſhment, _ 

As to the third volume (excepting the two laſt ſmall 
treatiſes, which are independent and foreign) it is, 
what its name declares, a number of miſcellaneous re- 
flections upon the whole; a ſort of defence and explana- 
tion of what had gone before; a comment, in which 
not only the ſcope and genius of his philoſophy, but the 
nature, ſpecies, conduct, and deſign of each particu- 
lar treatiſe are examined and cxiticited with the greateſt 
wit and accuracy. ES 

[N] I 1716 ſome & his Lord/hip's letters were 
printed at London in 8 uo under the title of Several Letters 
written by a noble Lord, &c.] Theſe letters were 
written to Michael Ainſworth, of the pariſh of St. 
Giles's, where L* Shafteſbury lived, at whoſe expence he 
was educated and maintained at Oxford. The collection 
contains ten letters upon philoſophical and theological 
ſubjects, but were never deſigned by the author to be 
made public; they contain many valuable reflections 
upon the moſt important ſubjects; of which we ſhall 
give the reader a ſpecimen: In the ſecond letter, which 


is dated May 10, 1707, he obſerves (*) that the higheſt (*) Several Let. 
principle, which is the love of God, is beſt attained, ert Cc. pay. 8, 


not by dark ſpeculations and Monkiſh philoſophy, but by 
moral practice and love of mankind, and a fludy of 
their intereſts, the chief of which, and that which only 
raijes them above the degree of brutes, is freedom of rea- 


Jon in the learned world, and gud government and liberty 


in the civil world. Tyranny in one is ever accompanied 
or ſaon followed by tyranny in the other. And wwhen /la- 
very is brought upon a people, they are ſoon reduced to that 
baſe and brutal ſlate, both in their underſtandings and 
morals, True zeal therefore for God and religion muſt 
be ſupported by real love for mankind; and love of 
mankind cannot conſiſt but with a right knowledge of 
man's great intereſts, and of the only way and means 
(that of liberty and freedom) which God and nature 
has made necefſary and eſſential io his manly dignity and 
character. They therefore, who betray theſe principles 
and the rights of mankind, betray religion even ſo as to 
make it an inſtrument againſt itſelf. In his third letter 


he remarks (t) that 17 7s the bufineſs of all, as many (+) Pag. 11, 


as are raiſed in knowledge, above the poor illiterate and 
laborious vulgar, to explain, as far as poſſible, the rea- 
ſons of the divine laws, delivered to us in pofutive com- 
mands by our ſacred legiſlator, their conſent with the 
law of nature, their ſuitableneſi to ſociety, and to the peace, 
happineſs and enjoyment of ourſelve1. It is there alone, 
„that we have need of recourſe to fire and brimſtone, 
and what other puniſhments the Divine Goodneſs 
(for our good) has condeſcended to threaten us with, 
where the force of theſe arguments cannot prevail. 
Our buſineſs within ourſelves is to ſet our ſelves free, 
according to that perfect law of liberty, which we 
* are bid to 4 into. . . . And I am delighted to 
read theſe words from you, viz. that awe are made 
ta contemplate and love God intirely, and with a free 
and voluntary love. But this, you will fee, is a myſ- 
tery too deep for thoſe fouls, whom you converſe 
with, and ſee around you, They have ſcarce heard 
of what it is to combat with their appetites and 
ſenſes. They think themſelves ſufficiently juſtified, 
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and in 172 1 Mr. Toland publiſhed at London in 8 vo, Letters from the right honourable 
the late Earl of Sbafteſbury to Robert Moleſworth Eſq; now Lord Viſcount of that name, 


with two Letters written by the late Sir Fohn Cropley. 
troduction by the Editor [O]. Lord Shafteſbury had an eſteem for the works of our 


« ag men, and ſufficiently qualified as holy nen, and 


&* teachers of religion, if they can compaſs matters, by 


the help of circumſtances and outward fortune, ſo as 


« happily to reſtrain thoſe luſts and appetites of theirs 
«© within the bounds of ordinary human laws. Hence 
« thoſe allurements of external object (as you well re- 
% mark) they are ſo far from declining, that they raiſe 


$ and advance them by all poſſible means, without fear 


(1) Page 19. 


(*) Pag. 215 22. 


1) Pag. 23, 
24. 


of adding fuel to their inflamed deſires, in a heart, 
which can never burn towards God, till thoſe other 
« fires are extinct. God grant, that ſince you know 


* this better way, this chaſte and holy diſcipline, you 


«« may ſtill purſue it, with that juſt and pious jea- 
“ louſy over your own heart, that neither your eyes, 
% nor any of your ſenſes, may be led away to ſerve 
* themſelves, or any thing, but that Creator, who 
«© made them for his ſervice, and in whom alone is 
** happineſs and reſt.” In the fourth letter, dated 
April the 2d 1708, he tells us (f), that of virtue there 
can be no reward but of the ſame kind with itſelf : no- 


thing can be ſuperadded to it. And even heaven itſelf 


can be no other, than the addition of grace to grace; 
virtue 40 virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; by which 
abe may ftill more and more comprehend the chief vir- 
tue, and highefl excellence, the giver and diſpenſer of 
all. In the fifth letter, dated January the 28th 1703, 
he remarks (“), that “all that we call improvement of 
« our minds in dry and empty ſpeculation ; all learn- 
© ing or whatever elſe, either in theology or other 
&« ſciences, which has not a direct tendency to render 
* us honeſier, milder, juſter and better, is far from be- 
«« ing juſtly ſo called. And even all that philoſophy, 
* which is built on the compariſon and compounding 
of ideas, complex, implex, reflex, and all that din 


and noiſe of metaphyſics; all that pretended ſtudy 


* and ſcience of nature called natural philoſophy, 
* Ariftotelian, Carteſian, or whatever elſe it be, all 
„ thoſe high contemplations of ſtars and ſpheres and 
« planets; and all the other inquiſitive curious parts 
© of learning, are ſo far from being neceſſary improve- 
* ments of the mind, that without the utmoſt care 
« they ſerve only to blow it up in conceit and folly, 
and render men more ſtiff in their ignorance and 
„% vices.” He obſerves afterwards (49), that we never 


more need a juſt cheerfulneſi, good humour, or alacrity 


of mind, than when we are contemplating God and 
Virtue. So that it may be aſjigned as one cauſe of the 
auſterity and harſhneſs of ſome men's Divinity, that in 
their habit of mind, and by that very moreſe and four 
temper, which they contract with their hard fludies, 


they make the idea of God ſo much after the pattern of 
their own bitter ſpirit . . . «> | 


But here is the great 
and eſſential matter of the laſt conſequence to our ſouls 
and minds, to keep them from the contagion of pleaſure. 
And to ſhew you, that 1 am not by this an imitator of 


the ſevere aſcetic Monaſtic race of Divines, or an ad- 


mirer of any thing that looks like reſtraint in knowledge, 
or learning or ſpeculation, confider of this that I am go- 
ing to ſay to you, and carry your refliction as far back, 
as to that firfl little glimmering of ingenuity, which 
ſhewed itſelf in you in your childhood, 1 mean the art 
of painting. Had you 1 to have made one of thoſe 
artiſts of the nobler kind, who paint hiſtory, and act ions, 


and nature, and had you been ſent by me into Italy or 


elſewhere, to learn the ſiyle and manner of the great 
maſters ; what advice, think you, ſhould I haue given 


you? 1 ſay, what advice, not as Chriſtian, or Philoſs- 


pher, or man of wirtue, but merely as a lover of the 
art, ſuppoſing I had even been of a very vicious life, 
and had no other end in ſending you abroad than to 
have procured piftures, and have got you a maſierly 
band in that kind, and to have employed afterwards for 
ny own uſe, and for the ornament of my houſe. Moſt 
certainly my advice muſt have been this ; ( and thus any 
other maſier or patron of common ſenſe would have ac- 
coſted you ;) „ You are ncw going to learn what is ex- 
cellent and beautiful in the way of painting. You 
% will go where there are many pictures of many diffe- 
rent hands, and quite contrary in their manner and 


« fizle. You will find many judges of different opi- 
Vol. IX. 


To which is prefixed a large In- 
beſt 


*« nions; and the worſt maſters, the worſt pieces, the 
« worlt ſtyles and manners will have their admirers, 
« How is it you ſhould form your Reliſh ?+ By 
* what means ſhall you come to have a right admi- 
* ration yourſelf, and praiſe and imitate only what is 
«« truly exquiſite and good in the kind ? If you follow 
«« your ſudden fancy and bent, if you fix your eye on 
«« that, which moſt ſtrikes and pleaſes you at the firſt 
fight, you will moſt certainly never come to have 


% good eye at all. You will be led aſide, and have a 
* florid, and gay, and fooliſh fancy; and any lewd 


e tawdry piece of dawbing will make a ſtronger im- 
*« preſſion on you than the moſt majeltic chaſte piece 
« of the ſobereſt maſter; anda FLEMISH ora FRENCR 
Manner will more prevail with you than a true 
% ITALIAN. How ſhall we do then in this caſe ? 


Why even thus, (for what way is there elſe ?) Make 
it a ſolemn rule to yourſelf, to check your own - 


eye and fancy, which naturally leads to gaiety; and 
«« turn it Rrongly on that, which it cares not at 
** firſt to dwell upon. Be ſure that you paſs by on 
< every occaſion, whatever little idle piece of a. ney- 


* ligent looſe kind may be apt to detain your eye; 


and fix your ſelf upon the nobler, more maſterly, 
and ſtudied pieces of ſuch, as were known Virtuoſo's, 
and admired by all ſuch, If you find no grace or 
«* charm at the firſt looking, look on, continue to ob- 


* ſerve all that you poſhbly can; and when you 


“have got one glimpſe, improve it, copy it, cultivate 
the idea, and labour till you have worked yourſelf 


«© into a right taſte, and formed a reliſh and under- 


« ſtanding of what is truly beautiful in the kind.“ 
This is what any ordinary maſter or pattern of common 
good ſenſe would have ſaid io you upon your enter- 
prize on painting; and this is what I now ſay to 
you on your great enterprize on knowledge and tearn- 
ing. This is the reaſon 1 cry out to you againſt 
pleaſure; to beware of thoſe paths, which lead to a 
wrong knowledge, a æurong judgment of what is ſu- 
premely BEAUTIFUL 42 GooD. In the fixth let- 
ter dated February the 8th 1709, his .Lordſhip writes 


thus. Time will be, when your greateſt ditturbance 


„ will ariſe from that antient difficulty, wo9i 75 xaxor, 


But when you have well inured yourſelf to the pre- 


«« cepts and ſpeculation, which give the view of its no- 


* ble contrary (rd x,) you will reſt ſatisfied. But 
a be perſuaded in the mean time, that wiſdom is more 


from the heart than from the head. Feel goodneſs, 
* and you will ſee all things fair and good. Let it be 


« your chief endeavour to make acquaintance with 
„ what is good, that by ſeeing perfectiy, by the help 


of reaſon, what god is and what id, you may prove 


* whether that, which is from revelation, be not per- 


«** feftly good and conformable to this ſtandard. For if 
„ ſo, the very end of the Goſpel proves its truth; 


* and that, which to the vulgar is only knowable by 


% miracles, and teachable by poſitive precepts and 


„ commands, to the wiſe and virtuous is demonitrable 


by the nature of the thing. So that how can we 
*« forbear to give our aſſent to thoſe doctrines, and that 
« revelation, which is delivered to us, -and inforced 
© by miracles and wonders ? But to us the very teſt 
and proof of the divineneſs and truth of that reve- 
lation is from the excellence of the things revealed. 


© Otherwiſe the wonders themſelves would have little | 


effect or power; nor could they be thoroughly de- 
« pended on, were we even as near to them as thoſe, 


„ who lived more than a thouſand years ſince, when 


„ they were freſhly wrought, and ſtrong in the me- 
«© mory of men. This is what alone can juſtify our 
eaſineſs of faith; and in this reſpe& we can never 
<« be too reſigned, too willing, or too complaiſant. 
„Mean while let your eye be /imp/e, and turn it from 
«© the 492 to the 9% View God in goodneſs and 
„in his works, which have that character: dwell with 
„ honeſty, and beauty, and order; ſtudy and love 
© what is of this kind; and in time you will know 
and love the author.” | 

[O] In 1721 Mr. Toland publiſhed at London in S 
Letters from the right honourable the late Earl of Shafteſ- 
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(* Giving ad- 
vice to theſe at 
the Helm, See the 
Editor's Note 
upon that Letter, 
ö pag · 1 9» 


4) The Lord | 
Treaſurer Go- 


dolphin, 


bury c.] This correſpondence being almoſt intirely 
of the moſt private nature, was on that account unfit 
for the public view, though it ſets his Lordſhip's inte- 

rity in a moſt. amiable light : beſides Mr. Toland's 
Fatroda Bitn is chiefly founded on conjecture, and many 
things in it are abſolutely falſe, for which reaſon we 
ſhall omit any quotations from it, and only extract a 
paſſage or two from his Lordſhip's letters; who in the 
VIIch letter to Mr. Moleſworth dated from Beach- 


worth in Surrey January the Gth 1703 writes thus: 


] muſt own, I began of late to flatter myſelf with a 


« way of ſervice I little dreamt of, and which I never 


thought myſelf capable of, or qualified for (“) here- 
tofore. I never thought I ſhould fee any of the 
« great men at Court fo inclinable to public good, as 
to regard or hearken to a man, who has chiefly 
« that at heart. And, to ſay truth of myſelf, I al- 


ways thought T had a ſtubbornneſs of nature, which 


would hinder me from making a right advantage of 
good Miniſters, whenever we ſhovid come to have 
any ſuch. But being taken down very early in my 
life from thoſe high imaginations I had, and thoſe 
hopes of doing ſervice in the plain way of bufineſs 
and Parliaments, the mortification wrought fo far 
in my advantage, that I became milder and more 
tractable; and in this condition you found me, 
when you laid hold of an opportunity, and with a 
particular mark of friendſhip recommended me to 
a great man (+), and brought me under obligation 
eto him. The little time I have had fince with him, 
« employed the beſt I could, in ſuch advices and 
“ ſuch offer of ſervice as became me. Nor do I think 
I have been any way unfortunate in giving the leaſt 
« offence, at raiſing that frightful idea, which cour- 
tiers are apt to have of patriots and men of rigid 
virtue. I flatter myſelf egregiouſly, or I am well in 
* his opinion, and have loſt no ground. But if it be 
6% ſo, and as I faithfully believe, I will be ſworn, there 
never was a more diſintereſted man in his ſtation 5 
for if I may judge by myſelf,” he leaves it to his 
« friends, and thoſe he has obliged to be grateful, 

and to act for him as they — and as their 
heart prompts them; but for his part, he lays no 
* burdens, nor requires any ſervice in return.” In 
the fourth letter dated from Beachworth November 
the 4th 1708 he writes thus: You may think me 
© melancholy, if you will. I own, there was a time 


ein public affairs, when I really was; for ſavin 


yourſelf, and perhaps one or two more (I ſpeak the 
* moſt) I had none that ated with me againſt the 
injuſtice and corruption of both parties ; each of 
them inflamed againſt me, particularly one, becauſe 
of my birth and principles ; the other, becauſe of 
my pretended apoſtaſy, which was only adhering 
to thoſe principles, on which their party was found- 
ed. There have been apoſtates indeed fince that 


time. But the days are long fince paſt, that you 


and I were treated as Jacobites. What to ſay for 
ſome companions of our's, as they are now changed, 


you, that fince thoſe ſad days of the public, which 
might have helped on perhaps with that melancho- 
ly or ipleen which you fear in me, and for certain 
have helped me to this ill ftate of health, I am 
now however as free as poſſible; and even in re- 
ſpect to my health too, excepting only the air of 


Lo 
La 


© SHAKESPEARE (WILLIAM) was ſon of Mr. John Shakeſpeare [A], and 


I know not; but as to my own particular, I aſſure 


beſt Divines P]. But his principal ſtudy was of the writings of antiquity [ 2]. 
from which he formed to himſelf the plan of his Philoſophy [N]. e e 


* London, I am, humanly ſpeaking, very paſſable.“ 

[P] Our beft Divines.] It was under his particular 
inſpection, that a volume of Dr. Whichcote's ſelect 
ſermons with a preface was publiſhed in 1698 from 
copies of them, which had been taken in ſhort hand, 
as they were delivered from the pulpit. 


[2] But hi: principal fludy vas of the writings of 
antiquity.) Among theſe writings edle which he moſt 


admired, and carried always with him, were the moral 
works of Xenophon, Horace, the Commientaries and 
Enchiridion of Epictetus as publiſhed by Arrian, and 
Marcus Antoninus. Theſe authors are now extant in 


his library, filled throughout with marginal notes, re- 


ferences, and explanations, all written with his own 
hand. | Fra | oy 5 
CR] Plan of bit Philoſophy.) The idea, which this 
author had framed to himſelf of Philoſophy in general, 
may be beſt comprehended from the following words 
of his, where addrefling himſelf in a letter to a corre- 
ſpondent, he ſays as follows. Nor were there 
«+ indeed any more than two real diſtin Philoſophies: 
the one derived from Socrates, and paſling into the 
* old Academic, the Peripatetic, and Stoic ; the other 
« derived in reality from Democritus, and paſſing 
<« into the Cyrenaic, and Epicurean. (For as for that 


e mere Sceptic and new Academic, it had no certain 
ce 


* than aPhiloſophy.) The firſt therefore of theſe two 
civil affairs, Religion &c. the ſecond derided all 
« reaſon; for the firſt maintained that ſociety, right 


had a meaning, and was herſelf, that is to ſay in her 


« wits, well-governed and adminiſtred by one ſimple and 
perfect intelligence. The ſecond again derided this, 


and made Providence and dame nature not fo ſenſi. 
* ble, as a doating old woman. So the Epicurean in 
« Cicero treats Providence, Anus Fatidica Stoicorum 
5 Tporae. The firſt therefore of theſe Philoſophies is 
„ to be called the civil, ſocial, theiſtic; the ſecond 
*« the contrary.” : 5 | 

It need hardly be demanded, which of theſe two 
kinds was embraced by this author. Every page of 
his works ſufficiently demonſtrate him to have been a 


moſt ſincere aſſertor of what he calls the civil, fecial, 


and theiftic. Hence the whole of his Philoſophy ſeems 
to have been the inculcating its two principles, viz. 
that there is a Providence, which adminiſters and con- 
ſults for the whole, to the abſolute excluſion of general 
evil and diſorder, and that man is made by that Prowvi- 
dence a political or ſocial animal, whoſe conflituticn can 
only find its true and natural end in the purſuit and exer- 
ciſe of the moral and ſocial virtues. Such however has 
been the fate of 'this author, that while ſome only cap- 
tivated with his wit and humour, have highly extolled 
him for things delivered perhaps too freely, though 
bearing no relation to his Philoſophy ; and others on the 
oppolite ſide have been wholly employed in cenſuring 
theſe freedoms (which they call refuting him ;) his real 
ſyſtem and opinions have in a manner been overlooked, 
or treated at leaſt as a viſionary ſcheme of his own in- 
vention to idolize moral virtue, though they may be 
proved in every part to be in fa& no other than the 
concurring ſentiments of the beſt writers among the 
ancients. 


was born at Stratford upon Avon in Warwickſhire in April 1564. His family, as ap- 
pears by the regiſter and public writings relating to that town, were of good figure and 


taſhion there, and are mentioned as Gentlemen. His father, who was a conſiderable. 


dealer in wool, had ſo large a family, ten children in all, that though our author was 


LA] Son of Mr. Fobn Shaleſpare] In 1599 the 
following inſtrument was granted to this Mr. John 
Shakeſpeare. ** To all and ſingular noble and gentle- 
men of all eſtates and degrees, bearing arms, to 
« whom theſe preſents ſhall come, William Dethick, 
Gatter Principal King of Arms, of England, and 
« William Cambden alias Clarencieulx, King of Arms 


his 


« for the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt parts of this Realm, 
*« ſend greetings. Know ye, that in all nations and 
* kingdoms the record and remembrance of worthy 
men have been made known and divulged by cer- 
* tain ſhields of arms and tokens of Chivalrie; the 
“grant or teſtimony whereof appertaineth unto us by 
„virtue of our offices from the Queen's moſt excel- 


2 | «lent 


precepts, and ſo was an exerciſe or ſophiſtry, rather 
Philoſophies recommended action, concernment in 
this, and adviſed in- action, and retreat. And good 


and wrong were founded in nature, and that nature 


— 


1 ö 7 OG td ot onion. 


(2) Rowe's Life 
of Shakeſpeare. 


(5) Mr. Theo · 
bald's Preface to 
his edition of 
Shakeſpeare's 
Wirks, pag · 55 6. 
edit. T,0ndon 


1735 


he made a ballad upon him. 


SH A 


had him bred indeed for ſome time at a free-ſchool, where it is probable. he acquired 
what Latin he was maſter of. But the narrowneſs of his circumſtances, and the want of 
his aſſiſtance at home, forced his father to withdraw him from. thence, and unhappily 
prevented his farther proficiency in that Language. Upon his leaving ſchool he ſeems 
to have given entirely into that way of living, which his father propoſed to him; and 
in order to ſettle in the world after a family manner, he thought fit to-marry, while he 
was yet very young () viz. by that time he was turned of ſeventeen years (0) [B]. His 
wife was the daughter of one Hathaway, a ſubſtantial Yeoman in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford, In this kind of ſettlement he continued for ſome time, till an extravagance, 
which he was guilty of, forced him both out of the country and that way of living 
which he had taken up; and though it ſeemed at firſt to be a blemiſh upon his good 
manners, and a misfortune to him, yet it afterwards happtly proved the occaſion of ex- 


187 


his eldeſt fon, he could, give him no better education than his own employment, He 


erting one of the greateſt genius's, which ever was known in dramatic Poetry. He had 


fallen into ill company; and amongſt them ſome, who made a frequent practice of Deet- 


ſtealing, engaged him with them more than once in robbing a park, which belonged to 
Sir Thomas Lucy of Cherlecot near Stratford [C]. For this he was proſecuted by that 
Gentleman, as he thought, ſomewhat too ſeverely; and in order to revenge that ill uſage, 
And though this, probably the firſt eſſay of his Poetry, 
be loſt, yet it is ſaid to have been ſo very bitter, that it redoubled the proſecution againſt 
him to that degree, that he was obliged to leave his buſineſs and family in Warwickſhire 


for ſome time, and ſhelter himſelf in London. 
dent, that he is ſaid to have made his firſt acquaintance in the Play-Houſe. 
_ ceived into the Company then in being, at firſt in a very mean rank; but his admirable 


It was at this time, and upon this acci- 
He was re- 


wit, and the natural turn of it to the ſtage, ſoon diſtinguiſhed him, if not as an extra- 


_ "ie Majeſty, and her Higbneſs's moſt noble and 


victorious progenitors : wherefore being ſolicited, 
„ and by credible report informed, that John Shake- 
„ ſpere, now of Stratford upon Avon in the county of 
% Warwick, Gentleman, whoſe great grandfather for 
„ his faithful and approved ſervice to the late moſt 
* prudent Prince, King Henry VII, of famous me- 
« mory, was advanced and rewarded with lands and 


* renements, given to him in thoſe parts of War- 


« wickſhire, where they have continued by ſome de- 


* ſcents in good reputation and credit; and ſor that 


* the ſaid John Shakeſpere having married the daugh- 
* ter and one of the heirs of Robert Arden of Wel- 
« lingcote in the ſaid county, and alſo produced this 
* his ancient coat of arms, heretofore aſſigned to him, 
e whilſt he was her Majeſty's officer and Bailiff of that 
* town, In conſideration of the premiſes, and for 
e the encouragement of his poſterity, unto whom ſuch 
* blazcn of arms and atchievements of inheritance 


from their ſaid mother, by the ancient cuſtom and 


© law of arms, may lawfully deſcend ; we the ſaid 


« Garter and Clarencieulx have aſſigned, granted, 
and confirmed, and by thele preſents exemplified 


unto the ſaid John Shakeſpere and to his pokerity, 


„that ſhield and coat of arms, viz. In a field of . 


«© gold upon a bend ſables a ſpear of the firſt, the paint 
upward, bended, argent; and for his crett or cogni- 
france, A falcon, Or, with his <vings diſjlayed, fland- 
* ing on a wwreathe of his colours, ſupporting a ſpear 
armed headed or ſteeled ſitver, fixed upon an helmet 
with mantles and toſſils, as moſe plainly may ap- 
«« pear depicted in this margent. And we have likewiſe 
„ 1mpaled the ſame with the ancient arms of the ſaid 
Arden of Wellingcote, ſignifying thereby, that it 
© may and ſhall be lawfull for the ſaid John Shake- 
„ ſpere Gent. to bear and uſe the ſame ſhield of 
arms, ſingle or impaled, as aforeſaid, during his 


 *£ natural life; and that it ſhall be lawful for his chil- 


«© dren, iſſue, and poſterity, lawfully begotten, to bear, 
«* uſe, and quarter, and ſhew forth the ſame, with 
* their due differences, in all lawful warlike feats and 
civil ule or exerciſes, according to the laws of arms, 
and cuſtom that to gentlemen belongeth, without 
let or interruption of any perſon or perſons, for uſe 
or bearing the ſame. In witneſs and teſtimony 


„ whereof we have ſubſcribed our names, and faſten- 


ed the ſeals of our offices. Given at the office of 
* arms, London, the day of in the 
* forty ſecond year of the reign of our maſt gracious 
* Sovereign Lady Elizabeth, by the grace of God, 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland, Defender 
«« of the Faith, &c. 1599.” | 

[BI He thought fit to marry, while he was yet wery 
young, Viz, by that time he was turned of ſeventeen 
years.] By the monument in the Church of Stratford 


ordinary 


upon Avon, erected to the memory of his daughter 


Suſanna, the wife of John Hall Gent. it appears, that 
ſhe died on the 2d day of July in the year 1649, 
aged 66. So that ſhe was born in 1583, when her 
father could not be full nineteen years old, who was 
himſelf born in 1564. Nor was ſhe his eldeſt child, 


for he had another daughter, Judith, who was born before 


her, and who was married to one Mr. Thomas Quiney. 
«© Whether the force of inclination merely, ſays Mr. 
Theobald (1), or ſome concurring circumſtances of 
convenience in the match, prompted him to marry 
« ſo early, is not eaſy to determine at this dif- 
*« tance ; but it is probable, a view of intereſt might 
«« partly ſway his conduct in this point; for he mar- 
« ried the daughter of one John Hathaway, a ſubſtan- 
« tian Yeoman in the neighbourhood; and ſhe had 
ce the ſtart of him in age no leſs than eight years, 
* She ſurvived him, notwithllanding, ſeven ſeaſons, 
« and died that very year, in which the Players pub- 
« liſhed the firſt edition of his works in fol. azz 
« Dom. 1623, at the age of 67 years, as we likewite 
learn from her monument in Stratford Church.“ 


[C] Engaged them <vith bim more than once. in rob- 


bing a park, <which belonged ts Sir Thomas Lucy of Cher- 
lecot near Stratford, } Mr. Rowe obſerves (2), that cur 
author, „ amongk other extravagancies, in the Merry 
« avives of Windſor, as made Sir ſohn Falſtaffe a Deer- 
„ ſtealer, that he might at the ſame time remember 


(1) Preface to 
his edition of 
Shakeſpeare's 

Wrks, pag. 6. 


(2) Life of Sbale. 


ſpeare, 


* his Warwickſhire Proſecutor, under the name of 


“ Juſtice Shallow; he has given him very near the 
tame coat of arms, which Dugdale, in his Antiqui- 
flies of that county, deſcribes for a family there, 
and makes the Welſh Parſon deſcant very pleaſant- 
ly upon them.” There are two coats in Dugdale, 


where three ſilver fiſhes are borne in the name of Lu- 


cy; and another coat on the monument of Thomas 
Lucy, ſon of Sir William Lucy, in which are quarter- 
ed, in four ſeveral diviſions, twelve little fiſhes, three 
in each diviſion, probably Luces. This very coat ſeems 
alluded to in Sha/low's giving the dozen white Luce:, 
and in S/ender's ſaying, he may quarter. When 1 
* conſider, ſays Mr. Theeabald (3), the exceeding can- 
* dour and good nature of our author (which induced 
all the gentler part of the world to love him, as 
„ the power of his wit obliged the men of the moſt 
delicate knowledge and polite learning to admire 
„ him;) and that he ſhould throw this humorous 
piece of ſatyr at his prolecutor, at leaſt twenty 
«« years after the provocation given; J am confidently 
„ perſuaded it muſt be owing to an unforgiving ran- 
„ cour on the proſecutor's fide. And if this was the 
« caſe, it were pity but the diſgrace of ſuch an in- 
«© veteracy ſhould remain as a laſting reproach, and 
« Shallow ſtand as a mark cf rici:ule to ſtigmatize 
his malice,” 


(3) U era, 
Pag · 8. 
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ſc) Rowe, ubi 


d) This Licence 
is printed in Ry- 


SHA 


ordinary actor, yet as an excellent writer. His name is printed, as the cuſtom was in 
thoſe times, amongſt thoſe of the other Players, before ſome old Plays, but without any 
particular account of what fort of parts he uſed to play; and Mr. Rowe tells us, that 
he could never meet with any farther account of him this way, than that the top of his 
performance was the Ghoſt in his own Hamlet (c). We have no certain authority which 
was his firſt Play [D]. He was highly eſteemed by Queen Elizabeth [E]; and re- 
ceived many great and uncommon marks of favour and friendſhip from the Earl of 
Southampton, famous in the hiſtories of that time for his friendſhip to the unfortunate 
Earl of Eſſex, It was to that noble Lord that he dedicated his Poem of Venus and 
Adonis, There is a very remarkable inſtance of the generoſity of this Patron af Shake- 


| ſpeare, related by Mr. Rowe upon the authority of Sir William Davenant; which was, 


that the Earl of Southampton at one time gave him a thoufand pounds to enable him 
to go through with a purchaſe, which he had heard he had a mind to, His dramatic - 
writings are very numerous [F]. There is no certain account when he quitted the ſtage 
for a private life, Some have thought, that Spenſer's Thalia in his Tears of the Muſes, 
where ſhe laments the loſs of her Villy in the comic ſcene, relates to our author's aban- - 
doning the ſtage. But it is well known that Spenſer himſelf died in the year 1398; and 

five years after this, we find Shakeſpeare's name among the actors in Ben Johnſon's 
Sejanus, which firſt made its appearance in the year 1603. Nor ſurely could he then 
have any thoughts of retiring, fince, that very year, a licence under the Privy Seal () 
was granted by King James I to him and Fletcher, Burbage, Philippes, Hemmings, 
Condel, &c. authorizing them to exerciſe the art of playing Comedies, Tragedies, &c. 
as well at their uſual houſe called the Globe on the other {ide the water, as in any other 
parts of the Kingdom, during his Majeſty's pleaſure. Beſides, it is certain, that Shake- 
ſpeare did not exhibit his Macbeth, till after the Union was brought about, and till after 
King James I had begun to touch for the evil; for he has inſerted compliments on both 
theſe accounts, upon his Royal Maſter in that Tragedy. Nor indeed could the number 
of the dramatic pieces, which he produced, admit of his retiring near ſo early as that 


period. So that what Spenſer there ſays, if it relates at all to Shakeipeare, muſt hint ar 


ſome occaſional receſs he made for a time upon a diſguſt taken ; or the Willy there men- 
tioned muſt relate to ſome other favourite Poet. Mr. Theobald is of opinion (e), that he 
had not quitted the ſtage in the year 1610; for in his Tempeſt our author makes mention 
of the Bermuda Iſlands, which were unknown to the Engliſh, till in 1609 Sir John 
Summers made a voyage to North America, and diſcovered them ; and afterwards in- 
vited ſome of his countrymen to ſettle a plantation there. The latter part of Shake- 


ſpearc's life was ſpent in eaſe, retirement, and the converſation of his friends. He had 
the good fortune to gather an eſtate equal to his occaſion, and, in that, to his wiſh ; and 


is ſaid to have ſpent ſome years before his death at his native Stratford. His pleaſurable 
"Mp | „ | | wit 


D We have ne certain authority, æobich avas his ofthat family being then remaining,the Queen was plea- 
firſt play.] Mr. Rowe obſerves (4), that “it would ſed to command him to alter it; upon which he made 


* be without doubt a pleaſure to any man, curious in uſe of Falſtaffe (6). | | (6) Rowe, abi 

© things of this kind, to ſee and know, what was [F] His Dramatic writings are very numerous.) Mr. mm” 
the firſt eſſay of a fancy like Shakeſpeare's. Per- Pope in the preface (7) to his edition of them tells us, (7) Pag. 21. 24 
„ haps we are not to look for his beginnings, like that if he may judge from all the diſtinguiſhing marks edit. London is 


« thoſe of other authors among their leaſt perfect wri- of his ſtyle and his manner of thinking, he makes no 
« tings; art had fo little, and nature fo large a ſhare doubt to declare, ** that thoſe wretched plays, Pericles, 
„in what he did, that, for ought I know, the per- ** Locrine, Sir Fobn Oldcaſtle, Torkſhire Tragedy, Lord 
« formances of his youth, as they were the moſt vi- ** Cromwell, The Puritan, London Prodigal, and a thing 
„ porous, and had the moſt fire and firength of ima- ** called The double falſbood, cannot be admitted as 
„ gination in them, were the beſt, I would not be his. And I ſhould conjecture, continues Mr. Pope, 
„thought by this to mean, that his fancy was ſo ** of ſome of the others (particularly Lowe's labour's 
* looſe and extravagant, as to be independent on the , The winter's tale, Comedy of errors, and Titus 
rule and government of judgment; but that what ** Andronicas) that only ſome characters, fingle ſcenes, 
he thought, was commonly ſo great, ſo juſtly and * or perhaps a few particular paſſages, were of his 
«« rightly conceived in itſelf, that it wanted little or no hand. It is very probable, what occaſioned ſome 
correction, and was immediately approved by an ** plays to be ſuppoſed Shakeſpeare's was only 
«« impartial judgment at the firſt ſight.” *« this, that they were pieces produced by unknown 
[LE] He was highly eſteemed by Qucen Elizabeth) “ authors, or fitted up for the theatre, while it was 
Her Majeſty had ſeveral of his Plays acted before her, © under his adminiſtration ; and no owner claiming 
and without doubt gave him many gracious marks of ** them, they were adjudged to him, as they give 
her favour, It is that maiden Princeſs plainly, whom “ ftrays to the Lord of the manor. A miſtake, which 
he intends in his Midſummer Night's Dream by (one may alſo obſerve) it was not for the intereſt of 
| | the houſe to remove. Yet the players themſelves, 

A fair wveſtal, throned in the weſt ; + Hemings and Condel, afterwards did Shakeſpeare 
| | * the juſtice to rejeQ thoſe plays in their edition, tho 

and that whole paſſage is a compliment very properly * they were then printed in his name, in every body's 
brought in, and very handſomly applied to her. She ** hands, and acted with ſome applauſe (as we learn 
was ſo well pleaſed with that admirable character of from what Ben. Johnſon ſays of Pericles in the ode 
Falſtaffe in the two parts of Henry the fourth, that “ on the New Inn). That Titus Andronicus is one of 
the commanded him to continue it for one play more, this claſs, I am the rather induced to believe, by 
and to ſhew him in lobe. This is ſaid to be the occa- „finding the ſame author openly expreſs his contempt 
ſion of his writing The merry wives of Windſor. How of it in the Indu&ion to Bartholomew Fair in the 
well ſhe was obeyed, the play itſelf is an admirable “ year 1614, when Shakeſpeare was yet living. And 


LY 


* 


(5) See the Epi- proof. Upon this occaſion it may not be improper to ** there is no better authority for theſe latter fort, than 


obſerve, that this part of Falſtaffe is ſaid to have been ** for the former, which were equally publiſhed in his 
written originally under the name of Oldcaſtle (5) ; ſome * life-time,” 2 


SHA 


wit and good nature engaged him in the acquaintance, and entitled him to the friend- 


| ſhip of the Gentlemen of the neighbourhood | G]. He died in 1616 in the fifty third 

year of his age, and lyes interred on the north-{ide of the chancel in the great Church at 
Stratford, where a monument. is erected to him, and placed againſt the wall [H]; but 
another more conſiderable one is intended to be raiſed to his memory in Weſtminſter- 


6% Rowe, abi 
pra. RY 


10 Ubi ſupra: 


Abbey at the public expence [7]. ' He had three daughters, of which two lived to be 
married ; Judith, the elder, to one Mr. Thomas 


who all died without children ; and Suſanna, who was his favourite, to Dr. John Hall, 


Quiney, by whom ſhe had three ſons, 


a Phyſician of good reputation in that country. She left one child only, a daughter, 
who was married firſt to Thomas Naſh Eſq; and ,afterwards to Sir John Bernard of 


Abbington, but died without iſſue (5). 


[6G] His pleaſurable wit and good nature engaged him 


in the acquaintance and entitled him to the friendſhip of 


the gentlemen of the neighbourhood.) Amongſt them, 


ſays Mr. Rowe (8), it is a ſtory almoſt ſtill remember- 
ed in that county, that he had a particular intimacy 
with Mr. Combe, an old gentleman noted thereabouts 
for his wealth and uſury. It happened, that in a plea- 


ſant converſation amongſt their common friends, Mr. 


Combe told Shakeſpeare in a laughing manner, that 


he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, if he hap- 


pened to out- live him; and fince he could not know 


46 annual charities to the Pari 


% to three years, changing 
« year, at the rate of fifty ſhillings per annum, the in- 


this cuſhion, is as follows: 


what might be ſaid of him when he was dead, he de- 
fired it might be done immediately. Upon which 
Shakeſpeare gave him theſe four verſes : | 


Ten in the hundred lies here ingrav'd : 
ia hundred to ten his ſoul is not ſad d: 
any man aſk who lies in this tomb? | 
Ob / oh! quoth the devil, tis my Fohn-a-Combe. 


But the ſharpneſs of the ſatyr is ſaid to have ſtung the 
man ſo ſeverely, that he never forgave it. This Mr. 
Combe ſeems to be the ſame, who is ſaid by Dugdale 


in his Antiquities of Warwickſhire to have died in the 
year 1614, and for whom at the upper end of the 
quire of the guild of the holy croſs at Stratford, a fair 
monument is erected, having a ſtatue thereon cut in 
alabaſter, and in a gown, with this epitaph : Here 


e ]yeth interred the body of John Combe Eſq; who 
died the 10th of July 5 bequeathed ſeveral 


of Stratford, and 100 /. 
* to be lent to fifteen poor tradeſmen from three years 


4% creaſe to be diſtributed to the alms-poor there.” 
This. Donation, as Mr. Theobald obſerves (9), has all 


the air of a rich and ſagacious uſurer. 


[E] Where a monument is erected to him, and placed 


_ againſt the wall.) He is repreſented under an arch in 


a ſitting poſture, a cuſhion ſpread before him, with a 
pen in his right hand, and his left reſted on a ſcrowl 
of paper. The Latin diſtich, which is placed 


. Fudicio P „lum, Genio Socratem, Arte Maronem © 
Terra tegit, Populus mæret, Olympus habet. 


Good friend, for Jeſus" ſake, forbear 
To dig the duſt incloſed here. | 
Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſlones, 
And curſi be he that moves my bones. 


| [1 J Another Hos confiderable one i intended to be 


raiſed to his memory in Weſtminfter- Abbey at the public 


exfence.] For this purpoſe our author's tragedy of Ju- 
lius Ceſar was acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane April 28, 1738, and the profits ariſing from it de- 
poſited in the hands of the Earl of Burlington, Mr. Pope, 


Dr. Richard Mead, and Charles Fleetwood Eſq; in 


order to be laid out upon the ſaid monument. A new 


prologue and epilogue were ſpoken upon that  occa- 


ſion. ; which were as follow. 


„Tue Prologue, written by Benjamin Martyn Eſq; 


Wunilſt in the venerable dome we vie 
The Sculptor's art Britannia's bards renew: 


Vol. IX. 


e parties every third 


under 


| In 1614 the greateſt part of the town of Strat- 
ford was conſumed by fire ; but our Shakeſpeare's houſe, among ſome others, eſca 


ped 


the 


Behold their names on ſpeaking marble live, 
Their forms in animated ſtone revive 
Shakeſpeare obſcurely lies ; his lawrel'd buſt 
Neglected moulders like his bones to duſt, 
No ſingle hand durſt claim to rear his ſtone, 
And fix in Sakeſpeare's monument his own. 

To you 'twas left to dignify the bard, 

And grace your Shakeſpeare with this late reward. 
Shakeſpeare! the father of the Britiſh flage ! 
Shakeſpeare ! the wonder of each riſing age! 
Whoſe glowing fancy and whoſe various art 

With ev'ry paſſion governs ev'ry heart: 

Whoſe genius opens nature to our view, 

Whoſe charms, tho? {till repeated, ſtill are new. 
Tho' Shakeſpeare wants no ſtone to ſpeak his praiſe, 
Your gratitude's the monument you raiſe. 

Think, when you fix a baſis for his name, 

Vou fix one likewiſe for your country's fame. 
Rome by her ſtatues rouz'd the Roman blood, 
And form'd new heroes by the old ſhe ſhew'd. 

Let then this chief of our Dramatic band, 

As firſt in rank, the firſt in honours ſtand. 

Let every breaſt, that feels his ſacred fire, 
Glow with the virtues, which his lines inſpire, 
While Brutus bleeds for liberty and Rome, 
Let Britons crowd to deck his Poet's tomb. 
To future times recorded let it ſtand, 

This head was lawrel'd by the publick hand. 
To futute times with pride tranſmit it down, 
Such public merit ſhould the public own. 


The epilogue, written by the Honourable 3 
Noel Eiq; and ſpoken by Mrs. Porter. 
Theſe {miles beſtow d, theſe gen'rous honours paid 


Io a dead bard, to long: loſt Shakeſpeare's ſhade ; 


To public worth ſuch public favours ſhewn, 
Confirm his merit, and proclaim your own. 


Fird.by the mu 
And pant to reac | 7 
When Portia weeps, all gentle breaſts muſt mourn, ' 

When Brutus arms, all gen'rous boſoms burn. by 
When Rome's firm Patri 
With pride we trace the Patriots of our own ; 
From bondage ſav'd when that bold ſtate we ſee, 

We glow to think that Britain is as free; 

We mount by bright example glory's throne, 

And make the cauſe of virtue all our own. 

Such was the bard firſt grac'd the Britiſh ttage, 


Firſt charm'd, and ſtill hall charm thro' ev'ry age: 


Whole verſe is muſic, not at wit's expence, 


But joins the charms of harmony with ſenſe. 


He wakes the paſſions, governs, and inſpires, 
Charms while he teaches, while he pleaſes fires. 
But here what humble thanks, what praiſe is due, 
Ow'd to ſuch, gen'rous virtue, ow'd to you ! 
With grief you ſaw a bard neglected lie, 
Whom towring genius living rais'd ſo high. 


With grief you ſaw your Shakeſpeare's {lighted ſlate, 


And call'd. forth merit ſrom the grave of tate. 
=: others boaſt they ſmile on living worth; 
You give a buried bard a brighter birth. 


B bb 


on the ſtage were ſhewn, 


SHA 


the flames. This houſe was firſt built by Sir Hugh Clopton, a younger brother of an 
antient family in that neighbourhood, who took their name from the manor of Clopton. 
Sir Hugh was Sheriff of London in the reign of Richard HI, and Lord Mayor in the 
reign of Henry VII. The eſtate had now been fold out of the Clopton family for above 
a Century, at the time when Shakeſpeare became the purchaſer ; who having repaired 
and modelled it to his own mind, changed the name to New-place, which the manfion- 
houſe fince erected upon the ſame ſpot at this day retains. The houſe and land, which 
attended it, continued in Shakeſpeare's deſcendants to the time of the Reftoration ; 
when they were repurchaſed by the Clopton family, and the manfion now belonging to 
Sir Hugh Clopton Knt. When the civil war raged in England, and King Charles Ps 
Queen was obliged by the neceſſity of affairs to make a receſs in Warwickſhire, ſhe 


190 


kept her Court for three weeks in New- place. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe it then the 

beſt private houſe in the town; and her Majeſty preferred it to the College, which was 

in the poſſeſſion of the Combe: family, who did not ſo ſtrongly favour the King's 

te) Theobald, party (g). How much our author employed himſelf in Poetry after his retirement from 

2 * 4. the ſtage, does not fo evidently appear. Very few poſthumous ſketches of his pen have 
9 been diſcovered to aſcertain that point. We have been told indeed in print , but not till 435 An Anſwer 
to Mir. op 


very lately, that two large cheſts full of this great man's looſe papers and manuſcripts, 5,77... 
in the hands of an ignorant Baker of Warwick, who married one of the deſcendants pere. By « 
from our Shakeſpeare, were careleſly ſcattered and thrown about as garret-lumber and ee. pol 
pay * Shs the particular knowledge of the late Sir William Biſhop, till they were all London 172g in 

confumed in the general fire and deſtruction of that town, But Mr. Theobald diſtruſts“ 
the authority of this tradition, becauſe as Shakeſpeare's wife ſurvived him ſeven years, 

and as his favourite daughter Suſanna ſurvived her twenty ſix years, it is very improbable, 
that they ſhould ſuffer ſuch a treaſure to be removed and tranſlated into a remoter branch 
of the family, without a ſcrutiny firſt made into the value of it (5). His dramatic 
writings were firſt publiſhed together in fol in 1623, and ſince republiſhed by Mr. Rowe, 

Mr. Pope, and Mr. Lewis Theobald. But we may expect a much more correct edition 

of them from the reverend and learned Mr. William Warburton, author of the Divine 
Legation of Moſes demonſtrated, who in his edition, beſides a general character of Shake- : 
ſpeare and his writings prefixed, will give the rules, which he obſerved in correcting 
his author [K], and a large gloſſary [L]. We ſhall give the reader a ſpecimen of this 
intended edition in ſeveral curious remarks, which this excellent Critic has communi- 
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= · I4, 15. 
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[X] The rules, which he obſarwed in correcting his 
author.) One part of theſe rules are general, and re- 
late to the art of criticiſm at large ; the other part refer 
to this particular author, to his genius, his manner of 
compoling, to the way, in which his writings were 
collected, tranſcribed, and publiſhed ; a peculiarity in 
Shakeſpeare's fate, which has given birth to ſuch mon- 
ſtrous corruptions, as no Greek or Roman manuſcript 
ever laboured under. By which the learned reader 
will underitand the method, which the editor has pur- 
ſued, and the caution he has obſerved in reforming 
the text; and the Engliſh reader be ſhewn, that cri- 
ticiſm is not a licentious habit of conjecturing at ran- 
dom, and correcting an author on fancy and caprice, 
(as he has been taught to imagine ;) but an art, found- 
ed, as all others are, on very conſtant and reaſonable 

rinciples. 

[L] 4 large Gloſſary.) It will be a Gloſſary of the 
words in Shakeſpeare, which require explanation ; 
not of terms of art or obſolete expreſſions, for theſe 
every common Dictionary or Gloſſary will ſupply ; 
but of ſuch words as Shakeſpeare has affixed peculiar 
ſignifications of his own to, unauthorized by uſe, and 
unjuſtified by analogy ; and theſe being chiefly mixed 
modes, as they are moſt ſuſceptible of abuſe, ſo they 
throw the moſt impenetrable obſcurity over the diſ- 
courſe. The inſtances of this are innumerable. To 
mention a few. As aufterely for preciſely, v. 2. p. 37. 
[of Mr. Pope's edition in 12mo. ] to affi# for to affect 
ſimply, v. 3. p. 347+ convenience for affiſtance v. 3. p. 
130. conſtancy for reality, v. 1. p. 126. cenſure for de- 
termination ſimply, v. 6. p. 8. canoniztd for interred 
_ with Church-rites, not for ſainted, v. 8. p. 226. compo- 
fition for concordancy, v. 8. p. 334. capable for plain, 
viſible, v. 2. p. 351. conflitution for complexion or 
colour of the face, v. 2. p. 187. conjecture for ſuſpicion, 
diſpoſition for crimes, frailties, v. 7. p. 42. to defeat 
for to alter ſimply, v. 8. p. 344. dimenſio for habit, 
garb, v. 3. p. 250. full for beneficial, v. 1. p. 366. 
fared for eternal, v. 85 p. 95. gratitude for benefit, v. 
3. p. 157. humility for humanity, v. 2. p. 291 and v. 
5. p. 325. ignorant for uſeleſt, v. 8. p. 44. idle for 
barren v. 2. p. 21. v. 8. p. 339. v. 3. p. 427. 
kindle/ſs for without natural aſfeciom v. 1. p. 253. 
meek for powerleſs v. 7. p. 102. methol for inſtruction, 


v. 2. p. 17. monumental for of or belmging to one's an- 
ceſtors, v. 3. p. 149. native for civil, v. 4. 35. 
organ for action, v. 2. p. 116. preſerved for ſequeſired, 
ſet apart, v. 1. p. 325. property for circumſlances, v. 3. 
p. 111. preſuppoſed for impoſed, v. 3. p. 253. quality 
for office, v. 3. p. 146. queſtion for time, period, v. 1. 
p. 330. Relicks for curioſities, v. 3. p. 223. ſolten for 
ſpeed or quickneſs, v. 4. p. 27. fightleſs for unſightly, v. 4 p. 
; 3. ſucceſs for conſequence, concluſion, ſimply, v. 8. p. 377. 
n theſe inſtances, the author only deviates fangly, and 
impoſes but one new ſignification on each word. But 
he ſometimes gives ſeveral, which much increaſes the 
embarraſs. As abſolute tor reſolved, determined, v. 1. 
p. 333. for perfect p. 369. ceremony for the rega/in, v. 1. 
p 322. for a lowe-token, v. 2. p. 216. for reverence, v. 4. 
p. 438. for the rites of atonement, v. 6. p. 307. for 
omens, p. 311. Motive for inſtrument, v. 4. p. 95. for 
part moved, v. 7. p. 343. for affiftant, v. 3. p. 158. 
ſenſe tor re/entment, v. 1. p. 305. for appearances, v. 
3. p. 95. for power, abilities, p. 110, Sometimes 
again he exchanges the ſignification of words, as oftent, 
which fignifies men, he uſes for ontward behaviour, v. 
2. p. 164 and 173. and offtentation, which ſignifies 
outward behaviour, he uſes for omen, v. 6. p. 195. 
In this Gloſſary the editor not only gives the expla- 
nation of. each word, but likewiſe in a comment on 
each ſhews what it was, that led the author to uſe. it 


thus perverſely. As for example, bated for allowed, 


v. 8. p. 310, 0 leiſure bated: ; becauſe the deduction 
from a bill or account is called the allowance or bate- 
ment, he therefore uſes to 'bare and to allow as ſyno- 
nymous terms ; though here improperly enough, for 


the not bating was allowing. Conſtitution for complaꝝ- 


ion or colour of the face, v. 2. p. 187. complexion in 
our author's time fignified equally colout of the face ar 


temperament 3 for the temperament conſiſting of a 


combination of the ſanguine, - flegmatic, choleric, that 
which predominated was, by the old Phy ficians, called 
the complexion ; and becauſe by the colour of the face 
the compltxio or temperament was known, that co- 
lour was called complexion, which at this time is 
the uſual ſignifieation- of the word. 80 one ſenſe 
of complexion being ament, and tempera- 
ment benih ing conſtitution, he uſes conſtitution 
for the other ſenſe of temperament. This figure is 
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Vas inſpiration indeed f 


SHA 
cated tous, ant} which we ſhall introcure by way of ilhuſtration on Mr. Pope's admi- 
rable charafter of our Poer ; who in the Preface to his edition obferves (), that Shake- 
fpeare, notwithſtanding his defects, s juſtly and univerſally elevated above all other dra- 
matic writers. If ever any author deferved' the name of an original, it was he. Homer 
himſelf drew not his art fo immediately from the fountains of nature; it proceeded thro? 
Egyptian firainers and channels, and came to him not without ſome tincture of the 
learning, or ſome caft of the models of thoſe before him. The Poetry of Shakeſpeare 

M: he is not fo much an imitator, as an inſtrument of nature 
and it is not ſo juſt ro fay that he ſpeaks from her, as that ſhe ſpeaks through him. His 
Charafers are ſo much nature herſelf, that it is a fort of injury to call them by fo diſtant 
a name as copies of her. Thoſe of other Poets have a conſtant reſemblance, which ſhews 


that they received them from one another, and were but multipliers of the fame image; 


each picture like a mock rainbow is but a reflexion of a reflexion. But every ſingle 

character in Shakeſpeare is as much an individual, as thoſe in life itſelf : it is as impoſſible 
to find any two alike ; and fuch as from their relation or affinity in any reſpe& appear to 
be twins, will upon compariſon be found remarkably diſtinct. To this life and variety 
of character we muſt add the wonderful preſervation of it; which is ſuch throughout 


his Plays, that had all the ſpeeches been printed without the very names of the perſons, 


one might have applied them with certainty to every ſpeaker, The power over our paf- 


ſions was never poſſeſſed in a more eminent degree, or diſplayed in ſo different inſtances, 


Yet all along there is ſeen no labour, no pains to raiſe them; no preparation to guide 
our gueſs to the effect, or be perceived to lead toward it. But the heart fwells, and the 
tears burſt out, juſt at the proper places. We are A the moment we weep; 
and yet upon reflection find the paſſion fo juſt, that we ſhould be ſurprized, if we had 
not wept, and wept at that very moment. How aſtoniſhing is it again, that the paſſi- 
ons directly oppoſite to theſe, laughter and ſpleen, are no leis at his command ! That he 


is not more a maſter of the Great, than of the Ridiculous in human nature; of our no- 


bleſt tenderneſſes, than of our vaineſt folbles; of our ſtrongeſt motions, than of our 


idleft ſenſations ! Nor does he only excel in the paſſions : in the coolneſs of reflection and 


extremely common with him ; as again, garb for 


enſtom, v. 3. p. 387, for one ſenſe of habit being garb 
e garb to ſignify the other ſenſe of it, uflom. 
To calculate for foretel, v. 6. p. w The cuitom of 
foretelting fortunes by judicial Aſtrology being then 


much In vogue, and that being done by long laborious 


| e to be right. 


calculations, he uſes to calculate for to foretet or pre- 


ale . Compariſons for ornaments, v. 7. p. 67. 


The difficulty of apprehending the meaning of this 
word here has made the editors fubſtitute capariſons in 
its ſtead; but the word declined in the next line ſhews 
It may be preſumed, that 
Sha keſpeare coined this word by analogy from the 
Italian phraſe we/{ito poſitavaments, by which is meant 
one clothed ſimply and modeſtly by oppoſition of the 
tive to the comparative and ſuperlative. Frame 
r capacity, abiBtties, v. 6. p. 281 : becauſe the out- 
ward work of ſome machines is called the frame, and 
is the >? of the machine, he therefore uſes frame 
to figni 
obferving the nature and cauſe of this uncommon li- 
cence, have run into two different miſtakes. Some of 
them ſeeing an obſcurity, which this has created, run 


- through all his writings, have cenſured him for the 


on of his ideas and the inaccuracy of his reaſon- 


co 
g whereas no writer's ideas were ever more Clear, 
or his 


reaſoning more cloſe. But he ſometimes being 


carried away by the full torrent of his matter gave 


(gag. 9 5. 


(*) In his ma- 


mall attention to the propriety of his terms, being very 
apt, as we ſee by the examples given, to regard words 
as ſynonymous, that had in their compoſmion any one 
idea in common. Mr. Ry mer's ignorance of this matter 
made him in his Bart view of Tragedy (10) fall into 
the moſt brutal cenſure of our author ; In 20 
„ neighing of an horſe, /ays he, or in the growling 
« of mihi there' is 3 there 1 lively 
& expreſſion, and (may I ſay) more humanity, than 
© many times in the tragical flights of e ogjgh 
Others again are apt to reckon thoſe anomalies, as 
we may call them, amongſt the corruptions of his 
text, and ſo perplex themſelves with conjectures with» 
out and to the to ravation, not reform of the author. 
In a word, this Gloſſary will remove the greateſt ob. 
ſcurities in his writings, and be a continued comment 
rr” 2 

N The poetry of Shakeſpeare was inſpiration indeed.) 
And bath often, . r. Warburton (0. in it the 


nuſeript Remarks, Obſcurity of an oracle; but ſo much beauty, when 


—— to unriddled, that theſe are not the leaſt amſable parts of 


his writings. As in Midſummer night's-dream, A. 2. 


ental capacity, Shakeſpeare's critics not 


reafoning 


the King of Fairies ſays to his attendant ; 


— thou remember'ſt, 

1 Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 

„ Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
« That the rude {ea grew civil to her ſong, 
% And certain ſtars ſhox madly from their ſpheres 
« To hear the ſea-maid's muſic.” | | 


The compliment made to Queen Flizabeth in the lines, 
that immediately follow, is ſo obvious as to be taken 
notice of by every body. But the character of Mary 
Queen of Scots in the lines above was too allegorical- 
ly, it ſeems, delivered, to be underſtood ; and yet 
nothing is truer, than that both a compliment and a 
ſatyr on that unfortunate Lady were here intended, either 


of which was a ſufficient reaſon to diſguiſe the matter 


by an allegory. Firſt, the laying of the ſcene ſhews 
it to be near the Britiſh iſland, for the ſpeaker is re- 
preſented as hearing the mermaid at the very time he 
ſaw Cupid's attempt on the Val. The mermaid on 
the dolphin's back plainly deſigns Queen Mary's mar- 
riage with the Dauphin of France. The poet deſigns 
her under the image of a mermaid on two accounts, 
becauſe ſhe was Queen of one part of the ifle; and 
becauſe of her miſchievous allurements. Utrering ſuch 
dulcet and harmonious breath : this alludes to her great 
parts of genius and learning, which rendered her the 
moſt accompliſhed woman of her time. The French | 
writers tell us, that while ſhe was in the Court of 
France, wife to the Dauphin, ſhe pronounced a Latin 
oration in the great hall of the Louvre with ſo much 
grace and eloquence, that the whole aſſembly were 
in admiration. That the rude ſea grew civil to her 


Jong ; by this is meant Scotland, long in arms againſt 


her, There is the greater juſtneſs and beauty in it, be- 
cauſe the common opinion. is, that the mermaid ſings 
in ſtorms. 1 | 


And qa ſoot mad! hei | 
One Rr ny io an owe 


This alludes in general to the many matches propoſed 
to her; but more particularly to the Duke of Nor- 
folk's famous negotiation with her; which bringing 
ſuch deſtruction on him and on the Earl of Northum- 
berland and Weſtmorland and many other noble fami- 
lies, it was ſaid with the utmoſt propriety, that cer- 
tain flars ſhot madly from their ſpheres. 
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reaſoning he is full as admirable, His ſentiments are not only in general the moſt per- 
tinent and judicious upon every ſubject ; but by a talent very peculiar, ſomething between 


penetration and felicity, he hits upon that particular point, on which the bent of each 
argument turns, or the force of each motive depends. This is w amazing from a 
man of no education or experience in thoſe great and public ſcenes of life, which are 


uſually the ſubject of his thoughts: ſo that he ſeems to have known the world by intu- 
ition, to have looked through human nature at one glance, and to be the only author 


(1) Wi. pag. 4. 


( Ibid. Page 10. 


that gives ground for a very new opinion, that the Philoſopher, and even the Man of the 
World may be born as well as the Poet. However it muſt be owned, that with all 
theſe great excellencies, our Poet has almoſt as great defects; and that as he has cer- 
tainly written better, ſo he has perhaps written worſe than any other. But Mr. Pope 
thinks (J), that he can in ſome meaſure account for theſe defects from ſeveral cauſes and 
accidents [N]; without which it is hard to imagine, that fo large and ſo enlightened a a 
mind could ever have been ſuſceptible of them. With regard to his Want of Learning 
Mr. Pope obſerves (m), that there is certainly a vaſt difference between Learning and 


Languages. How far he was ignorant of the latter, I cannot, ſays Mr, Pope, determine; 


5. & · 


but it is plain he had much reading at leaſt, if they will not call that learning. Nor is it 


any great matter, if a man has knowledge, whether he has it from one language or from 


LV] Mr. Pope thinks, that he can in ſome meaſure 
account for theſe defects from ſeveral cauſes and acci- 


9 11) Preface, pag. dent. He obſerves (11) that © it muſt be allowed, 


that ſtage-poetry of all other is more particularly 
„ levelled to pleaſe the populace, and its ſucceſs more 
« immediately depending upon the common ſuffrage. 
«© One cannot therefore wonder, if Shakeſpeare having at 
« his firſt appearance no other aim in his writings than 


e to procure a ſubſiſtence, directed his endeavours ſole- 


« ly to hit the taſte and humour that then prevailed. 
The audience was generally compoſed of the meaner 
* ſort of people; and therefore the images of life were 


to be drawn from thoſe of their own rank. Ac- 


« cordingly we find, that not our author's only, but 
« almoſt all the old Comedies, have their ſcene among 
« tradeſmen and mechanics ; and even their hiſtorical 
plays ſtrictly follow the common od flories or vulgar 
« traditions of that kind of people. In tragedy no- 
thing was ſo ſure to ſurprize and cauſe admiration, 


as the moſt unnatural events and incidents; the moſt 
_ * exaggerated thoughts, the molt verboſe and bombaſt 


e ver ſification. In Comedy, nothing was ſo ſure to 


«« expreſſion ; the moſt pompous rhymes, and thundering 


„ pleaſe as mean buffoonry, vile ribaldry, and un- 
„ mannerly jeſts of fools and clowns. Yet even in 
« theſe our author's wit buoys up, and is born above 


« his ſubject; his genius in thoſe low parts is like 


„ ſome Prince of a romance in the diſguiſe of a Shep- 
« herd or peaſant ; a certain greatneſs and ſpirit 
« now and then break out, which manifelt his higher 
extraction and qualities. It may be added, that 
4% not only the common audience had no notion of 


« the rules of writing, but few even of the better fort 


« piqued themſelves upon any great degree of know- 
« ledge or nicety that way; till Ben. Johnſon getting 
poſſeſſion of the ſtage brought critical learning into 
„ vogue. And that this was not done without difficul- 
« ty, may appear from thoſe frequent leſſons (and in- 
« deed almoſt declamations) which he was forced to 
«« prefix to his firſt plays, and put. into the mouth of 
« his actors, the Grex, Chorus, c. to remove the 
„ prejudices, and inform the judgments of his hearers. 
ill then, our authors had no thoughts of writing on 
„the model of the ancients ; their Tragedies were 
% only Hiſtories in dialogue, and their Comedies fol- 
« lowed the thread of any novel as they found it, no 
« leſs implicitly than if it had been true hiſtory.” To 
Judge therefore of Shakeſpeare by Ariflotle's rules, is like 
trying a man by the laws of one country, who adied under 
thoſe of another. He wrote to the people, and wrote at 
firſt without patronage from the” better fort, and there- 
fare without aims of pleaſing them ; without aſſiſtance 
or advice from the learned, as without the advantage of 
education or acquaintance among them ; without that 


knowledge of the beſt models, the ancients, to inſpire him 


with an emulation of them; without any view of repu- 
tation, and of what Poets are pleaſed to call immortali- 
ty ; ſome or all of which have encouraged the wanity, 
or animated the ambition, of other writers, Vet it muſt 
be obſerved, that when his performances had merited 
the protection of his Prince, and when the encouragement 


of the Court had ſucceeded ro that of the town ; the 


another. Nothing is more evident than that he had a taſte of natural Philoſophy, Me- 


chanics, 


works of his riper years are maniſeſtly raiſed above thoſe 
of his former. The dates of his plays ſufficiently evi- 
dence, that his productions improved in proportion 10 the 
reſpect he had for his auditors. And I make no doubt 
this obſervation would be found true in every inſtauce, 
were but editions extant, from which wwe might learn 
the exact time when every piece was compoſed, and whe- 
ther aurote for the Town or the Court. Another cauſe 
* (and no leſs ſtrong than the former) may be deduced 
from our author's being a Player, and forming him- 
« ſelf firſt upon the judgments of that body of men, 
« whereof he was a member. They have ever had a 
% ſtandard to themſelves upon other principles than 
* thoſe of Ariſtotle. As they live by the majority, 
* they know no rule but that of pleaſing the preſent 
„% humour, and complying with the wit in faſhion 3 
* a conſideration which brings all their judgment to a 
*« ſhort point. Players are juſt ſuch judges of what is 
„right, as Taylors are of what is graceful. And in 
&« this view it will be but fair to allow, that moſt of 

* our author's faults are leſs to be aſcribed to his wrong 
judgment as a Poet, than to his right judgment as a 
Player. By theſe men it was thought a praiſe to 
« Shakeſpeare, that he ſcarce ever blotted a line. 

« This they induftriouſly propagated, as appears from 
« what we are told by Ben. Johnſon in his Diſcoveries, 
« and from the preface of Heminges and Condell to the 
« firſt folio edition. But in reality (however it has 
prevailed) there never Was a more groundleis report, 

* or to the contrary of which there are more undeni- 


able evidences. As, the Comedy of the Merry 


wives of. Windſor, which he entirely new writ ; 
* the Hiftory of Henry V1, which was firſt publiſhed 
“% under the title of the Contention of York and Lan- 
&« caſier; and that of Henry V, extremely improved; 
that of Hamlet enlarged to almoſt as much again 
as at firſt, and many others. I believe the common 


opinion of his want of learning proceeded from no 


better ground. This too might be thought a praiſe 
«© by ſome ; and to this his errors have as injudiciouſ- 
“ly been aſcribed by others. For it is certain, were 
« it true, it could concern but a ſmall part of them; 
„the moſt are ſuch as are not properly deſects, but 
ſuperfætations, and ariſe not from want of learning 
or reading, but from want of thinking or judging ; 
or rather {to be more juſt to our author) from a 
„compliance to thoſe wants in others. As to a wrong 
„ choice of the ſubject, a wrong conduct of the inci- 
«« dents, falſe thoughts, forced expreſſions, &c. if theſe 
« are not to be aſcribed to the ſoreſaid accidental rea- 
«« ſons, they muſt be charged upon the Poet himſelf, 
and there is no help for it. But I think the two 
„ diſadvantages, which I have mentioned (to be obli- 
ged to pleaſe the loweſt of the people, and to keep 
the worſt of company) if the conſideration be ex- 
tended as far as it reaſonably may, will appear ſuf- 
ficient to miſlead and depreſs the greatelt genius 
upon earth. Nay the more modeſty, with which 
«* ſuch an one is endued, the more he is in danger of 
*« ſubmitting and conforming to others, againſt his own 
„better judgment.” | n 
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him very knowing in the cuſtoms, rites, and manners of antiquity [O]. 


(12) Us; ſupra, | 
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chanics, antient and modern Hiſtory, Poetical Learning and Mythology. We find 


In Coriolanus 


and Julius Cæſar not only the ſpirit, but manners of the Romans are exactly drawn, and 
ſtill a nicer diſtinction is ſhewn between the manners of the Romans in the time of the 
former, and of the latter, His reading 1n the antient hiſtorians is no leſs conſpicuous in 
many references to particular paſſages z and the ſpeeches copied from Plutarch in Co- 
riolanus may as well be made an inſtance of his learning, as thoſe copied from Cicero in 
the Catiline of Ben Johnſon's. The manners of other Nations in general, the Egyptians, 


Venetians, French, &c. are drawn with equal propriety P]. Whatever object of nature 


or branch of ſcience he either ſpeaks of or deſcribes, it is always with competent, if 
not extenſive knowledge: his deſcriptions are ſtill exact, all his metaphors appropri- 
ated [Q], and remarkably drawn from the true nature and inherent qualities of each ſub- 


ject. When he treats of Ethic or Politic, we may conſtantly obſerve a wonderful juſtneſs 
| 1 3 | 01 


[O] We find him knowing in the cuſtoms, rites, and 
manners of antiquity.) He always, ſays Mr. Warbur- 
ton (12), makes an ancient ſpeak the language of an- 
tiquity. So Julius Ceſar, AR I. Scene III. 


— Ye Gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 
So get the ſtart of the majeſtic world, 
And bear the palm alone, 


This noble image is taken from the Olympic Games. 
The majeſtic world is a fine periphraſis for the Roman 


Empire: majeſtic, becauſe the noble Romans ranked 
themſelves on a footing with Kings; and a world, be- 


cauſe they called their Empire Orbis Romanus, But 


the whole ſeems to allude to the known ſtory of 
Cæſar's great exemplar, Alexander, who when he was 


aſked whether he would run the courſe of the Olympic 
Games, replied, Yes, if the Racers were Kings. 
So again in Anthony and Cleopatra, Act I. Scene I. 


Anthony ſays with infinite ſublimity 


% Let Rome in Tyber melt, and the wide arch 
« Of the raiſed Empire fall,” _ | 


taken from the Roman cuſtom of raiſing triumphal 


arches to perpetuate their victories. 
And again in Act III. Scene IV. O&avia ſays 
to Anthony of the difference between him and her 


brother, 


Wars twixt you twain would be 
« As if the world ſhould cleave, and that ſlain men 
«© Should folder up the rift.” 


This is wonderfully ſublime : the thought is taken 
from the ſtory of Curtius's leaping into the Chaſm in 
the Forum, in order to cloſe it; ſo that as that was 
cloſed by one Roman, if the whole world were to 
cleave, Romans only could folder it up. The meta- 
phor of ſo/dering is extremely exact; for as metal is 
ſoldered up by metal, that is more refined than that 
which it folders ; ſo the earth was to be ſoldered by 
men, who are only a more refined earth. So very pro- 
per, and at the ſame time fo full of ſenſe is all that 
Shakeſpeare ſays. 

Again Act I. Scene II. the Soothſayer is telling 
Charmian her fortune : 


« Sooth. You ſhall outlive the Lady whom you 
«« ſerve. 

% Charm. Oh excellent! I love long life better 
„than figs.” | 


Here Shakeſpeare has copied the ancient manners with 
the utmoſt beauty as well as propriety. He never intro- 
duced his knowledge of antiquity with greater art 
than on this occaſion, where he makes Charmian ſpeak 
theſe ominous words; / love long life better than figs ; 


for the Aſpics by which ſhe died, though after her 


miſtreſs, were brought in a baſket of figs. Omens 
were a ſuperſtition, which Pythagoras firſt taught the 
Greeks ; the undeſigned conſequence of words caſually 
ſpoken. The words were ſometimes taken from the 
ſpeaker, and applied by the auditors to the ſpeaker's 
own affairs, as in the caſe of Paulus Emilius after 


his conqueſt of Macedon. Sometimes again the words 
Vor. IX, 


produced with regard to the Venetians. 


of the ſpeaker were transferred to the affairs of the 
hearer, as in the caſe of the ſame Paulus before his 
conqueſt of Macedon. Jtaque rebus divinis gquæ publice 
ferent, ut faverent Linguis, imperabatur. Cicero de Di- 
vinit. L. J. | 

[P] The manners of other nations in general, the Egyp- 
tians, Venetians, French, fc. are drazun with equal 


propriety.) 
chant of Venice, Act IV. Scene I. 


6 — his loſſes, | 
That have of late ſo huddled on his back, 
Enough to preſs a Royal Merchant down.- 3 


I93 


(+) An inſtance or two of this ſhall be My, Wars 


In the Mer- burton's MS, Re- 
marks. 


we are not to imagine the word Royal to be a random 


ſounding epithet. It is uſed with great propriety by 
the Poet, and deſigned to ſhew him well acquainted with 


the hiſtory of the people, whom he here brings upon 
the ſtage. For when the French and Venetians, in 


the beginning of the thirteenth century, had won Con- 


ſtantinople, the French, under the Emperor Henry, 


endeavoured to extend their conqueſts into the provinces 
of the Grecian Empire on the Terra Firma, while the 
Venetians, being maſters of the ſea, gave liberty to any 


ſubje& of the Republic, who would fit out veſſels, to 
make themſelves maſters of the Iſles of the Archipelago 
and other maritime places, and to enjoy their con- 


queſts in ſovereignty, only doing homage to the Re- 
public for their ſeveral principalities. In purſuance 
of this licence the Sajfudo's, the Juſtiniani, the Gri- 
maldi, the Summaripa's, and others, all Venetian 


Merchants, erected principalities in ſeveral places of the 


Archipelago, (which their deſcendants enjoyed for many 
generations) and thereby became truly and properly Roy- 
al Merchants. 


So again in Ochelh AR. I. Scene VIII. Brabantio 


accuſing Othello before the Senate for running away 
With his daughter, ſays, | | 


«« She is abuſed, ſtolen from me, and corrupted 
«© By ſpells and medicines bought of Mountebanks.” | 


Theſe lines Mr. Rymer has ridiculed as containing a 
weak and ſuperſtitious circumſtance, unbecoming both 
the gravity of the accuſer and the dignity of the tri- 


bunal. But all that he ſhews in his criticiſm is his own 


ignorance. This circumſtance was not only exactly in 
character, but urged with the utmoſt addreſs, as the 


thing chiefly to be inſiſted upon. For by the Vene- 


tian Law, the giving love-potions was very crimi- 


nal, as Shakeſpeare without queſtion well knew. 


Hear the Law Dei maleficii & herbarie, cap. xvii of the 
Code intitled Della promiſſion del Maleficio. ©* Statui- 
* mo etiando che-ſe alcun huomo o femina harra fatto 
% maleficii, 1 quali ſe dimandano vulgarmente amato- 
„je, o veramente alcuni altri maleficii, che alcun 
„ huomo o femina ſe haveſſon in odio, fia fruſtra & 
e bollato, & che hara conſegliado patiſca ſimile pena.” 

[2 ] His deſcriptions are ſtill exadt, and his meta- 
pbors appropriated.] This, ſays Mr. Warburton (0), 
may be ſeen, even through the deformity of the moſt 
corrupted paſſages. So in the Firft Part of Henry IV. 
Act I. Scene I. Henry ſpeaking of the late commo- 
tions, ſays, 7 

«© ——  — Thoſe oppoſed BY ES, 

« Which like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
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from the integrity of the metaphor, well. 


« 


SHA 


of diſtinction, as well as extent of comprehenſion. No one is more a maſter of the 
etical ſtory, or has more frequent alluſions to the various parts of it [RJ]. Mr. 


Waller (who has been celebrated for this laſt 


„ All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred, 
« Did lately meet in the inteſtine ſhock, 

% And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 

„ Shall now in mutual well-beſeeming ranks 
«© March all one way.” | | 


This beautiful ſimilitude has been ſtrangely deform- 
ed by the inſertion of thoſe monſtrous eyes in the 
front. The ſtupid tranſcribers ſeeing meteors in the ſe- 
cond line, the ſun (called the eye of heaven) came 
acroſs their heavy imaginations ; and ſo they ſubſtituted 


eyes inſtead of F1LEs, the true reading. But what are 


eyes meeting in inteſtine ſhocks, and marching all one 
away? That F1LE3 is the true word, 9 not only 
eſeeming ranks 

march all one away; but from the nature of thoſe 
meteors, to which they are compared; namely, long 
ſtreaks of red, which repreſent the /ines of armies ; 
the appearance of which, and their likeneſs to thoſe 
lines, gave occaſion to all the ſuperſtition of the com- 
mon people concerning them. | 

Again A& II. Scene VI. Percy's wife telling her 
huſband of his troubled dreams, ſays, 


In thy faint ſlumbers I by thee have watcht, 
«© And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars 
* — - and thou haſt talk'd 

«© Of fallies and retires, of trenches, tents, 
„Of paliſadoes, FRONTIERS, parapets, &c, 


All here is an exact recapitulation of the apparatus of 


a ſiege and defence; but the impertinent word F RON- 

TIERS, Which has nothing to do in the buſineſs, has 

crept in amongſt them. Shakeſpeare wrote RoNDEURS, 
an old French word for the round towers in the walls 

of antient fortifications. The Poet uſes the ſame word 
Engliſhed in King Fohn. | 


« "Tis not the RounDERs of your all fac'd walls.” 


This word was extremely proper here, and in exact 


order of place too between 8 and parapets. 
For firſt is the paliſade, then the baſtion, and then the 
parapet of the baſtion; for the old baſtion was firſt a 
round tower; aſterwards it was reduced to a ſection of 
only the exterior face, as may be ſeen in plans of old 
fortified places; at length it received the improvement 
of its preſent form with an angle, flanks, and 


ſhoulders. 


In Timon Act V. Scene III. the Senators of Athens 
offering the whole power of the State to Timon, if 
he would undertake their defence, expreſs themſelves 
thus; | 


« thou ſhalt be met with thanks, 
% ALLOWED With abſolute power.” | 


The laſt line has neither ſenſe nor Engliſh. We ſhould 


read, 


5 HaLLOwW ED with abſolute power." 


i. e. Thy perſon made ſacred ; for abſolute power be- 
ing an attribute of the Gods, the antients thought 
that he, who had it in a State, was become ſacred, 
and his perſon inviolable ; on which account the Ro- 
mans called the Tribuneſhip Sacro: ſancta Poleſtas. 

And again in Anthony and Cleopatra Act IV. Scene II. 
upon one of Anthony's extravagances in his diſtreſs, an 
Attendant ſays, | 


«Tis one of thoſe old R IKS, which ſorrow ſhoots 
Out of the mind.” | 


The uniformity of the metaphor leads us to ſee, that 


| Shakeſpeare wrote TRAa1Ts, arrows, ſhaſts. A ſimilar 


ex preſſion we have in Cymbeline, IJuuas but @ bolt of 
nothing, ſbot at nothing, which the brain makes of 


fumes. 
[R] No one is more a maſter of the poetical flory, or has 


( Ui ſupra. more frequent alluſions Sc.] Mr. Warburton obſerves (0), 


„ And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect. 


particular) has not ſhewn more learning this 
way 


that in the Fir Part of Henry IV, Act III. Henry IV 
telling his ſon of the arts he uſed to gain the crown, 
ſays: | | 
. 
%- And then 7 fole all courtefy from heav'n, 
«© And dreſt myſelf in ſuch humility, 
«* 'That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts. 


The ſealing courteſy from heaven is an alluſion to the 
ſtory of Prometheus's theft, who ſtole fire from thence ; 
and as with this he made a man, ſo with that Bolin- 
broke made a King. As the Gods were ſuppoſed to be 
fond of appropriating reaſon to themſelves, the getting 
fire from thence, which cauſed it, was called a theft; 
and as power is their prerogative, the getting courteſy 
from thence, by which power is procured, is called a 
theft. The thought 1s exquiſitely noble. | 
Again, in King Lear Act II. Scene II. the old King 
exclaims thus againſt his daughters: | 


4 O heavens! | 
If you do love old men; if your ſweet ſway 
«© Hallow obedience ; sf your ſelves are old, 
« Make it your cauſe. 


The exclamation, O heawens, if your ſelves are old, 
may appear to the unlearned reader low and ridiculous. 
But we are to conſider this Pagan King as here alluding 
to the antient Heathen Theology, which teaches that 
Cæœlus or Ouranos was depoſed by his ſon Saturn, who 
rebelled, and roſe up in arms againſt him. His caſe 
then being the ſame with Lear's makes this exclama- 
tion exceedingly pertinent and fine. | | 
Again, Act III. Scene II. when the good Earl of 
Gloceſter is outraged in his own houſe by his gueſts 
Cornwall and Regan, he ſays, 5 Or 


« By the kind Gods, tis moſt ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard.” | 


We are not to underſtand by kind Gods here the Gods 
in general, who are beneficent and kind to men ; but 
that particular ſpecies of them called by the antients 
Dii hoſpitales, kind Gods. So Plautus in Pænulo. 


% Deum hoſpitalem ac teſſeram mecum fero.” 


This was a beautiful exclamation ; for thoſe who in- 
ſulied him, were his gueſts, whom he had hoſpitably 
received in his own houſe. | 
But Shakeſpeare ,. ja to have been as well verſed 
in the ſculpture of the antients, as in their writings. 


So in the Merchant of Venice Act I. Scene I Sola. ſays, 


«© — Now by two beaded Janus, | 
Nature hath framed ſtrange fellows in her time, 


«+ Some that will evermore peep thro' their eyes 
« And laugh 


By double-headed Janus is meant the antique bifrontine 


ſtatues, which generally repreſent a young ſmiling face 
and an old wrinkled frowning one, being ſometimes of 
Pan and Bacchus, of Saturn and Apollo, &c. Theſe 
are commonly to be met with in collections of an- 
tiques and books of antiquities, as Montfaucon, Span- 
heim, &. 

: So again in Timon of Athens Act IV. Scene V. Timon 

Ys, | | | 


Common mother, thou 
© Whoſe womb unmeaſurable and infinite breaft 
„% Teems and feeds all; . 
KEnſear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 
«© Let it no more bring out ungrateful man, | 
© Go great with tygers, dragons, wolves and 
„ bears, &c.“ 


This plainly alludes to the antient ſtatues of Diana 
_ Multimammia, who is called Hava -. Pos 
cho pwnrne, But he has not only given the very 

3 | picture 


(n) Ibid» pag» 
12. 


8 H 


A 


way than Shakeſpeare, We have tranſlations from Ovid publiſhed in his name among 
thoſe Poems, which paſs for his, and for ſome of which we have undoubted authority, 
being publiſhed by himſelf, and dedicated to his noble patron the Earl of Southampton. 
He appears alſo to have been converſant with Plautus [S]; from whom he has taken 
the plot of one of his Plays. He follows the Greek authors, and particularly Dares 
Phrygius in another ; although I will not pretend, continues Mr. Pope, to fay in what 
language he read them. The modern Italian writers of Novels he was manifeſtly ac- 
quainted with; and we may conclude him to be no leſs converſant with the antients of 
his own country, from the uſe he has made of Chaucer in Troilus and Creſſida, and in 
the Two Noble Kinſmen, if that Play be his, as there goes a tradition it was, and indeed 
it has little reſemblance of Fletcher, and more of our author's worſe ſort, than ſome of 


thoſe, which have been received as genuine. 


Mr. Pope (m) is inclined to think, that 


this opinion of Shakeſpeare's want of learning proceeded originally from the zeal of his 
partizans and thoſe of Ben Johnſon 3 as they endeavoured to exalt one at the expence of 
the other [7]; and as this gave riſe to that opinion, ſo what has continued it down to us 


picture of the ſtatues in theſe lines, but has likewiſe 


explained their meaning in a very good comment on 
thoſe extraordinary figures. See Montfaucon's L' Anti- 


uit expligube L. III. C. 15. 


) vn fps 


[C] Cover ſant in Plautus.] Mr. Warburton re- 


marks (5) that in the Second Part of Henry IV, Act J. 


Scene IV. Falſtalf ſays, The /ightne/s of his wife 


« ſhines through him, and yet cannot he ſee, tho he 


« has his own lanthorn to light him.” This joke 
ſeems evidently to have been taken from that old one 
of Plautus, Amphitr. Act 1. Scen. I. Quo ambulas tu, 


qui Vulcanum in cornu concluſum geris?”? 


But there are ſeveral places, which one cannot for- 
bear thinking a tranſlation from Claſſic writers. Mea- 


Sure for Meaſure, Act. III. Scene I. 


' dubitas 


(1) Preface, pag. 


5 — Thy beſt of reſt is ſleep, ,: 
And that thou oft provok'ſt, yet groſly fear'ſt 
„Thy death, which is no more.” | 


This is evidently from the following paſſage of Cicero : 
Habes ſomnum imaginem Mortis, eamg; quotidie induis, & 


mulachro videas eſſe nullum ſenſum. 
And again in the ſame place; 
5 — Thou haſt not youth nor age; 


«© But as it were an after-dinner's ſleep, | 

„ Dreaming on both. For pall'd, thy blazed youth 
«© Becomes aſſuaged, and doth beg the alms 

« Of palſied Eld.” 


So Cicero: Quæ werd tas longa ? aut quid omnino 


| bomini longum ? monue modo pueros, modo adoleſcentes, 


in curſu a tergo inſequens, nec opinantes aſſecuta eft ſe- 
nectus ? : 


In the Tempe Act V. Scene II. Proſpero ſays, 


13 ——[ have 
« Called forth the mutinous winds, 
© And *twixt the green ſea and the azur'd vault 
«6 Set roaring war; to the dread rattling thunder 
«« Have I giv'n fire, and rifted Jove's ſtout oak 
With his own bolt; the ftrong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made ſhake, and by the ſpurs pluckt up 

The pine and cedar; groves at my command 
Have wak'd their ſleepers, op'd and let them forth 
« By my ſo potent art.” 


So Medea in Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 


Stantia concutio cantu freta ; nubila pello, 
Nubilague induco, ventos abigoque wocoque 3 
Vivague faxa fud cumuulſague robora terra 
Et fylvas moveo ; jubeogue tremiſcere montes, 


Et mugire ſolum, maneſque exire ſepulchris. 


[T] They endeawoured to exalt the one at the expence of 
the other.) It is ever the nature of parties, continues 
Mr. Pope (+), to be in extremes: and nothing is ſo 
«« probable, as that becauſe Ben Johnſon had much 
„the moſt learning, it was ſaid on the one hand, that 
„ Shakeſpeare had none at all; and becauſe Shakeſpeare 
had much the moſt wit and fancy, it was zetorted 


guin ſenſus in morte nullus fit, cum in ejus fi- | 


| may 


« on the other, that Johnſon wanted both. Becauſe 
*« Shakeſpeare borrowed nothing, it was ſaid that Ben 
* Johnſon borrowed every thing. Becauſe Johnſon 
„ did not write extempore, he was reproached with 
«© being a year about every piece; and becauſe Shake- 
ſpeare wrote with eaſe and rapidity, they cried, he 
never once made a blot. Nay the ſpirit of oppoſi- 

tion ran ſo high, that whatever thoſe of the one ſide 
objected to the other, was taken at the rebound, 
and turned into praiſes; as injudiciouſly as their an- 
„ tagoniſts before had made them obje&ions. Poets 
« are always afraid of envy ; but ſure they have as 
« much reaſon to be afraid of admiration. They are 


« the Sqila and Charybdis of authors; thoſe, who eſ- 


«« cape one, often fall into the other. PSnum ge- 
nus inimicorum laudantes, ſays Tacitus: and Virgil 
deſires to wear a charm againſt thoſe, who praiſe a 


Poet without rule or reaſon. | 


cc 


Si ultra placitum laudaret, baccare Frontem 
„ Cingite, ne Vati noceat 


« But however this contention might be carried. on 
© by the partizans on either fide, I cannot help think- 
« ing theſe two great Poets were good friends, and 


* 
* 


It is an acknowledged fact, that Ben 
« Johnſon was introduced upon the ſtage, and his firſt 
„ works encouraged by Shakeſpeare. And after his 
death, that author writes 7e the memory of his be- 
% foved William Shakeſpeare, which ſhews as if the 
5 friendſhip had continued through life. 
* my own part find any thing invidious or ſparing in 
“ thoſe verſes, but wonder Mr. Dryden was of that 
* opinion. He exalts him not only above all his con- 
© temporaries, but above Chaucer and Spencer, whom 
* he will not allow great enough to be ranked with 


* him; and challenges the names of Sophocles, Euri- 


% pides, and Æſchylus, nay all Greece and Rome at 
* once, to equal him; and (which is very particular) 
« expreſly vindicates him from the imputation of 


wanting art, not enduring that all his excellencies 


% ſhould be attributed to zature. It is remarkable too, 


s that the praiſes he gives him in his diſcovers ſeems 


<« to proceed from a per/onal kindneſs ; he tells us, 


„ that he loved the man, as well as honoured his me- 


mory ; celebrates the honeſty, openneſs, and frank- 
«« neſs of his temper ; and only diſtinguiſhes, as he 
«« reaſonably ought, between the real merit of the 


author, and the filly and derogatory applauſes of the 


„ players. Ben Johnſon might indeed be ſparing in 

his commendations (though certainly he is not ſo in 
this inſtance}, partly from his own nature, and 
« partly from judgment. For men of judgment think 


I ſay, 1 would fain believe 
„they were friends, though the violence and ill- 
breeding of their followers and flatterers were e- 
nough to give riſe to the contrary report, I would 
hope that it may be with parties, both in wit and 
4 ſtate, as with thoſe monſters deſcribed by the Poets, 


„ and that their had at leaſt may have ſomething 


« human, tho' their bodies and tails are wild beaſt; and 
« ſerpents,” | 


lived on amicable terms and in offices of ſociety with 
„each other. 


I cannot for 


they do any man more ſervice in praiſing him 
„ juſtly than laviſhly. 
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(") Ibid, pag · 16. 
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may have been the many blunders and illiteracies of the firſt publiſhers of his works [7]. 
Mr. Pope then lays before the reader ſome of thoſe almoſt innumerable errors, which 
have riſen from one ſource, the ignorance of the Players, both as Shakeſpeare's Actors and 
as his Editors. When the nature and kinds of theſe are enumerated and conſidered, ſays 
Mr. Pope (u), I dare to ſay, that not Shakeſpeare only, but Ariſtotle or Cicero, had 
their works undergone the ſame fate, might have appeared to want ſenſe as well as 
learning [VJ]. He remarks among other things (o), that many verſes are omitted en- 


[/] And as this gave riſe to that opinion, fo what 
has continued it down to us may have been the many blun- 


ders and illiteracies of the firſt publiſhers of his works. ] 


In theſe editions, continues Mr. Pope (*), their igno - 


rance (hines almoſt in every page; nothing is more com- 


mon than Aus tertia, Exit omnes, Enter three witches 
ſolus. Their French is as bad as their Latin, both in 


conſtruction and ſpelling. Their very Welſh is falſe. 
Nothing is more likely than that thoſe palpable blunders 
of Heftor's quoting Ariſtotle with others of that groſs 
kind, ſprung from the ſame root; it not being at all 
credible, that theſe could be the errors of any man, who 
had the leaſt tincture of a jchool, or the leaſt conver ſa- 


tion with ſuch as had. Ben Johnſon (whom they will 
not think partial to him) allows him at leaſt to have 
bad fome Latin; which is utterly inconſiſtent æuith miſ- 


takes like theſe. Nay the conſtant blunders in proper 
names of perſons and places are ſuch, as muſt have pro- 


ceeded from a man, obo had not ſo much as read any 


hiſtory in any language; fo could not be Shakeſpeare's. 
[] I dare ſay, that not Shakeſpeare only, but 
Ariſtotle or Cicero, had their wworks undergone the ſame 


Fate, might bade appeared to want ſenſe as well as 


learning. ] Mr. Warburton's remarks on this paſſage 


are as follow. 
In the Tempeſt Act I. Scene IV. Profpero ſays to 
Caliban, 8 5 | 


When thou p1psT not, ſavage, 


« Know thy own meaning, but wouldſt gabble like 


«© A thing moſt brutal, I endowed thy purpoſes 
With words, that made them known.” 


The benefit Proſpero here upbraids his ſlave with was 
the teaching him language ; which he declares the 
greatneſs of, by ſhewing the inconvenience he lay under 


for the want of it. What was this inconvenience ? - 


Why, that before he had taught him language, be did 


he compares him, knows its own meaning, i. e. knows 


not know his own meaning. But ſure a brute, to which 


what it would be at. This indeed it cannot do; it 


certainly what Proſpero would ſay ; and ſo we ſhould 


cannot Shea its own meaning to others. And this is 


read. 
—— When thou couvLpsT not, ſavage, 
„ SHEW thy own meaning,” 


46 


The words, that follow, make it plain to demon- 
ſtration. b Fe | 


But <vould'ft gabble like a thing moſt brutal. 


And when once few had been corrupted to 4noww, the 
tranſcribers would of courſe change could? into didſt. 
Beſides, that #zow cannot be the right word appears 


from Proſpero's ſaying afterwards, that Caliban did 
know his own meaning. | 


6 I endowed thy purpoſes 
„With words.“ | 


He had purpoſes ; therefore he knew his own meaning. 
In the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act II. Scene II. 
the Hof tells Caius, that he will bring him to his 
miſtreſs : | 

„I will bring thee, where Mrs. Anne Page is, at a 
« farm-houſe a feaſting, and thou ſhalt woo her: 
« CRY'D GAME, ſaid I well.” 
This nonſenſe of RT'D GAME ſhould be cry aim, 
i. e. conſent to my propoſition, or, as we ſay, let it be 
a match. The phraſe is taken from archery, when 
any one had challenged another to ſhoot at the butts, 
the ſtanders-by uſed to ſay to the other, cry aim, i. e. 


accept the challenge. Shakeſpeare uſes the phraſe again 
in this very Play, 


tirely, 


And to theſe violent proceedings all» my neighbours 
ſhall cry AIM, 1. e. approve them. | 
And again in King Fobn. | 
It ill beſeems this preſence to RV aim, i. e. to 
encourage them. | . 
There is in all the editions of Hudibras, that I have 
ſeen, a ſtrange blunder with regard to this word ; 
Part III. Canto I. verſ. 1314. | 


« Nick Machiavel had never a trick 
“ (Tho' he gave NaME to our Old Nick) 
But was below &c.“ pies 


Here the editors make the learned author ſo very ig- 
norant as to ſuppoſe, that the devil was called Ol 
Nick from Nicholas Machiavel, the Florentine, who 
lived in the XVIth century; whereas he could not but 
know, that our Engliſh writers before Machiavel's 
time uſed the word O Nick very commonly to figni- 
fy the devil; and that it came from our Saxon anceſ- 
tors, who called him Old Nicka. It is evident there- 
fore, that Butler wrote | 


«© Tho' he gave Au to our old Nick.” 


which has a great deal of humour and fatyr in it, as | 
ſuppoſing Machiavel fo conſummate a Politician as to 


be able to read lectures to the devil himſelf. Give 


aim, i. e. teach and direct his Machinations. 
In Mackbeth Act I. Scene VIII. e 


« This caſtle hath a pleaſant ſeat, the air 
« Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf 
&« Unto our GENTLE SENSES,” 


This is a very odd character of the air, that it could 
recommend itſelf to all the ſenſes, not excepting the 
hearing, fight, and taſte. Unqueſtionably we ſhould 
read, | Eg. . 5 8 

„ Unto our GENERAL SsENSE: by which he 
means the auch; which not being confined to one part 
like the reſt of the ſenſes, but extended over the whole 
body, the poet by a fine periphraſis calls the general 


ſenſe. Therefore by the air's recommending itſelf 


nimbly and feweetly, we muſt underſtand it to be clear 
and ſoft, by which properties it recreated the fibres, 
and aſſiſted their vibration. And it was a good com- 
mendation of the air in Scotland, that it was ſoft and 
warm. That this was one of the qualities here recom- 
mended, appears from the following words : | 

0 This guſt of ſummer, 

« The temple-haunting martlet“ 


Thus we ſee Shakeſpeare does not throw out his words 
at random; but expreſſes himſelf with the utmoſt pro- 


priety. An inſtance of the ſame kind we have in 


King Lear, Act I. Scene II. One of the young Prin- 


ceſſes ſays: | 


| « — | profeſs 
« Myſelf an enemy to all other joys, | 
«© Which the molt precious /quare of ſenſe poſſeſſes.“ 


By the /quare of ſenſe we are here to underſtand the four 
noble ſenſes, viz. the /eht, hearing, tafle, ſmell. For 
a maid could not with decorum infinuate, that ſhe 
knew of any pleaſures, which the „th afforded. This 
is imagined and expreſſed with great propriety and 
delicacy. | | 

In * Merry wives of Windſor, Act V. Scene IV. 
one pretended Fairy ſays to another agreeably to the 
popular ſuperſtition of that time; 


Go you, and when you find a maid, 


% That e're the ſleep hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
1 Ra1ss 


SHA 


tirely, and others tranſpoſed [X]; and that many faults may have been unjuſtly laid to 
our Poet's account from arbitrary additions, expunctions, tranſpoſitions of ſcenes, con- 


« Rarse up the organs of her fantaſy ; 
«« Sleep ſhe as ſound as careleſs infancy.” 


The editors have here made the Poet ſpeak juſt the 
contrary to what he intended. The uncontrouled 
ramblings of the fancy or imagination were the cauſe 
of ill dreams; but thoſe, who by their piety were 
become the charge of good beings, had the imagina- 
tion curbed and controuled. We ſhould read therefore, 


« REIN up the organs of her fantaſy.” 


The following line might have directed the editors to 
this neceſſary emendation ; 


_ &© Sleep ſhe as ſound as careleſs infancy 5 


In Als well that ends well, Act IV. Scene VII. the 
ſpeaker reflecting upon the action of one, who lay with 
his own wife, whom he hated, when he imagined it 
was with his miſtreſs, ſays, | 


« Whensavcy truſting of the cozen'd thoughts 
„ Defiles the pitchy night : 


i. e. makes the perſon guilty of intentional adultery. 
But truſting a miſtake cannot make any one guilty ; 
we ſhould read and point, 2885 


« When Fancy, truſting of the cozen'd thoughts, 


“ DPefiles the pitchy night :" | 


4. e. the fancy or imagination that he lay with a miſ- 
treſs made him guilty of adultery. | 

In Cymbeline, Act III. Scene V. a lover ſpeaks thus 
of his miſtreſs ; | EN: 


PF love her and J hate her; for ſhe's fair and royal, 


« And that ſhe hath all courtly parts more exquiſite, 

« Than Lady, Ladies, woMaN ; from each one 
„The belt ſhe hath, and ſhe of all compounded 

„ Out-ſells them all.” | £0 


The third line is moſt impenetrable nonſenſe. 
ſhould read and point the whole thus : 


« And that ſhe hath all courtly parts more exquiſite 
«© Than lady Ladies; winxinG from each one 

The beſt ſhe hath, and ſhe of all compounded 
T an,” 7 | 


i. e. J love her becauſe ſhe hath in a more exquiſite 
degree all thoſe courtly parts, that ennoble [lady] wo- 
men of quality [ Ladies], winning from each of them 
the beſt of their good qualities &c. Lady is a plural 
verb, and Ladies a noun governed of it ; a quaint ex- 
preſſion in Shakeſpeare's way. | 

In Hamlet, Act III. Scene IX. in the fine ſpeech of 


the repenting King there are the two following mon- 


ſtrous paſſages : 


6 Pray I cannot, 
« 'Tho' inclination be as ſharp as WILL: 


We ſhould read 


This is the rankeſt nonſenſe. 
„ 'Tho' inclination be as ſharp as TH'1LL : * 
1, e. tho' my inclination to repent be as great as my 
crime. 
be true reading 
« My ſtronger gui/t defeats my ſtrong intent.” 
Again: | 


« 'Try what repentance can. What can it not ? 
Vet what can it, when one CaNnxorT repent? ” 


This nonſenſe eyen exceeds the laſt. Shakeſpeare 
wrote; | | 3 


Vol. IX. 


We 


The line immediately following ſhews this to 


tuſion 


„ Yet what can it, when one can RUT repent ? ” 


i, e. What can repentance do with reſtitution ? a very 
natural and reaſonable thought; and which the trani- 
cribers might have ſeen was the reſult of his preced- 
ing reflections. 


% ]Porgive me my foul murder! 

That cannot be, ſince I am ſtill poſſeſt 

«« Of thoſe effects, for which I did the murder, 
My crown, my own ambition, and my Queen.” 


In Hamlet, Act I. Scene III. Hamlet comparing his 
father to his uncle ſays, 


So excellent a King, that was to this, 
« Hyperion to a ſatyr. 


The fimilitude ſeems at firſt fight to be very far 
fetched; but there is a great beauty in it; by the ſaryr 


is meant Pan; as by Hyperion, Apollo. Pan and Apollo 


were brothers; and the alluſion is to the contention 

between thoſe two Gods for the preference in muſic. 
In Othello Act IV. Scene I. Jago apologiſing for 

Deſdemona's giving away the handkerchief ſays ; 


tis her's, my Lord, and being her's, 

She may, I think, beſtow't on any man. 

„ Orch. She is PRoTECTREss of her honour too : 
May ſhe give that?” | 


He could never aſk fo fooliſh a queſtion. The very 
term Prote&reſs implies a truſt, which forbids the 
giving away at pleaſure the thing truſted. This and 
the ſenſe of the dialogue ſhews that Shakeſpeare wrote, 


«© She is PROPERTIED of her honour too: 
May ſhe give that?“ 


And this was a reaſonable queſtion. | | 
[X] Many verſes are omitted intirely and others tranſ- 


poſed Wc.) Mr. Warburton obſerves (*), that we have ( Us ſupra: 


an inſtance of this in Timon of Athens, Act I. Scene III. 


% Timon. Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus ! 

% Apem. Till I be gentle, ſtay for thy good morrovy, 

When thou art Timon's dog, and theſe knaves 
„ honeſt.” g 


The firſt line of Apemantus's anſwer is to the purpoſe ; 
the ſecond nonſenſical and abſurd ; which is owing to 
the loſs of a ſpeech dropt from between them, which 


ſhould be thus reſtored ; 


« Timon. Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus ! “ 


* Apem., Till I be gentle, ſtay for thy good morrow. 
„% Poet, WHEN WILL THAT BE? 
„ Apem. When thou art 'Timon's dog, and theſe 
«© knaves honeſt. | 


* 


So again in Meaſure for Meaſure, Act IV. Scene V. : 


the Hangman having ſaid, that his Trade was a myſtery, 


the Clown lays ; 
/ 


« Clown. What myſtery there ſhould be in hang- 
ing, if I ſhould be hanged, I cannot imagine. 

« Abhor. Sir, it is a myſtery, | 

« Clown, Proof. 


« Abhor, Every true man's apparel fits your thief. 


„ Clown, If it be too little for your thief, your 
* true man thinks it big enough: if it be too big fot 
« your thief, your thief thinks it little enough: ſo 
«« evely true man's apparel fits your thief,” CL? 


Here is a ſpeech wanting (which ſhould come in after 


proof) that makes the whole nonſenſe. The hangman 
is to prove his trade a myſtery : inſtead of that the 


Clown proves the thief's trade a myſtery. So that the 


ſpeech may be ſuppoſed to have been that, wherein 
the Hangman proved his trade to be a myſtery. And 
the proof being taken from this topic, that every thief r 


arel 
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(9) Ibid. pag. 
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fuſion of characters and perſons, wrong application of ſpeeches, corruptions of innumer- 
able paſſages by the ignorance and wrong corrections of them again by the impertinence 
of his firſt Editors (p) [XY]. Mr. Pope concludes (q) by faying of Shakeſpeare, that 
with all his faults, and with all the irregularity of his drama, one may look upon his 
works, in compariſon of thoſe that are more finiſhed and regular, as upon an antient 
majeſtic piece of Gothic Architecture, compared with a neat modern building. The lat- 
ter is more elegant and glaring 3 but the former is more ſtrong and more ſolemn. It 
muſt be allowed, that in one of theſe there are materials enough to make many of the 
other. It has much the greater variety, and much the nobler apartments; though we 


are often conducted to them by dark, odd, and uncouth paſſages. Nor does the whole 


apparel fitted the hangman, the Clown took occaſion 
from thence to reply and ſay, by this kind of argu- 
ment I can prove the thief's trade a myſtery too. 1 he 
other aſks how ; and then the Clown goes on as above, 
Every true man's apparel fits your thief ; if it be too 
little &c. where we may obſerve, that the preſent read- 
ing is the true. 


Again in King Lear, AQ III. Scene III. the fool 
| ſpeaks 


| a prophecy, in imitation of thoſe of Merlin, 
in the mouth of the people; which all the editions 


read thus: 


« I'll ſpeak a prophecy or ere I go: | 

When Prieſts are more in words than matter: 
When brewers marr their malt with water; 

«© When Nobles are their taylors tutors ; 
No heretics burnt but wenches ſuitors ; 

«© When every caſe in Law is right; 

No ſquire in debt, nor no poor Knight; 
When ſlanders do not live in tongues ; 

« And cut-purſes come not to throngs ; 
When uſurers tell their gold !th* field; 

% And bawds and whores do Churches build : 

Then ſhall the Realm of Albion | 
Come to great confuſion : | | 

«© Then comes the time, who lives to ſee't, - 


« That going ſhall be uſed with feet.” 


The judicious reader will obſerve, through this heap of 
nonſenſe and confuſion, that this is not ove but tb 
prophecies : 1. The firſt a fatyrical deſcription of the 


preſent manners as future : 2. And the ſecond a fatyrical 
deſcription of future manners, which the corruption of 


the preſent manners would prevent from every happen- 
ing. Each of theſe prophecies has its proper inference 
or deduction : yet by an unaccountable ſtupidity the 
firſt editors took the whole to be all one prophecy, 
and ſo jumbled the two contrary inferences together; 
each of which belongs to its proper prophecy. The 
whole then ſhould be read thus: 


I ſpeak a prophecy or Two e're I go: | 
J.“ When Prieſts are more in words than matter; 

«© When brewers marr their malt with water ; 

„When Nobles are their taylors tutors ; 

No heretics burnt but wenches ſuitors : 

Then comes the time, who lives to ſee't, 

That going ſhall be uſed with feet. i. e. Now. 


II.“ When every caſe in Law is right; 
No Squire in debt, and no poor Knight; 
When ſlanders do not live in tongues ; 
And cut-purſes come not to throngs ; 
When uſurers tel! their gold i'th' field ; 
„And bawds and whores do Churches build: 
„Then ſhall the Realm of Albion 
« Come to great confuſion. 


[Y] Corruptions of innumerable paſſages by the igno- 
rance and wrong correfions of them again by the imper- 
tinence of his firſt editors. ] So in Anthony and Cleopa- 
tra, Act IV. Scene XII. | ey 


rast. She's dead too, our Sovereign. 

Char. Lady! 

% lras, Madam! | | 

% Char. Oh Madam, Madam, Madam 

* lras. Royal Egypt! Empreſs ! | 

« Char .Þ cace, eace, IRAS. * 

% Cleop. No moxe but a mere woman, and com- 
* manded : | 

6 -By ſuch poor paſſion as the maid that milks.” 


1. e. Never.” 


fail 


Cleopatra was fallen into a ſwoon ; her maids endea- 
vour to recover her by calling upon her by her ſeve- 
ral titles. At length Charmian ſays to the other, 
Peace, Peace, Iras; on which Cleopatra comes to her 
ſelf, and replies to theſe laſt words, No but a mere 
woman, as you are; you are miſiaken, Thus ſtands 
this ſenſeleſs inconſiſtent dialogue ; but Shakeſpeare 


never wrote ſo much without a meaning. We mutt 


obſerve then, that the two women call her by her ſe- 
veral titles, to ſee which pleaſed her beſt ; and this 
was highly in character. For here we muſt obſerve 
to the honour of our author's knowledge of antiquity, 


| that the ancients thought, that not only men but the 


gods too had ſome names, which they delighted in 
above others, and would ſooneſt anſwer to; on which 
account their hymns, as we may ſee by thoſe of Or- 
pheus, Homer, and Callimachus, are chiefly ſpent in 
enumerating their ſeveral names. 'The Poet conform- 
ing to this notion, makes the maids ſay, Sovereign, 


Lady, Madam, Royal Egypt, Empreſs. And now we 
come to the place in queſtion. Charmian, when none 


of theſe titles would do, invokes her with a ſtill more 
flattering one ; | 


Peace, Peace, 1SIS ; 


for ſo it ſhould be read and pointed: 1. e. Peace, Iras, 


we can never move her by thoſe titles : let us give her 
her favourite one of the goddeſs . And now 
—— anſwer becomes pertinent, natural and 
ne: 5 


« No more but a mere woman, and commanded . 
By ſuch poor paſſion as the maid that milks.” 


i. e. I now ſee my folly in aſſuming in my proſperity 


thoſe flattering titles of divinity. My misfortunes, 
and the impotency of my paſſions in bearing them, 
convince me that I am a mere woman, and have no 
prerogative above thoſe of the meaneſt condition. 
Here Shakeſpeare has exactly followed hiſtory, and, 
what is more, his author Plutarch za Antonio, who 
ſays that Cleopatra took upon herſelf the habit and 
attributes of the goddeſs, and gave judgments or ra- 
ther oracles, to her people under the quality of the 
NEW ISIS. Kazorargs ji Yap Xa; 7675 xa Toy CAA 
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Cave, xa NEA IELE ixpnpears. 
So again in Hamlet, Act II. Scene V. 


«© Hamlet. —— to be honeſt as this world goes, is 
« to be one picked out of ten thouſand. 
« Pol. That's very true, my Lord. 
„% Ham. For if the ſun breeds maggots in a dead 
« aa. © IP i me | 
« Being a coop kiſſing carrion 
„Have you a daughter 7 


The editors ſeeing Hamlet counterfeit madneſs, thought 
they might ſafely put any nonſenſe into his mouth. 
But this ſtrange paſſage, when ſet right, will indeed 
prove a very extraordinary one, containing as fine a 
reflection as any the Poet puts into his hero's mouth 
throughout the whole play. The true reading is cer- 
tainly this: | 


% For if the ſun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
«« Being a Gop, kiſſing carrian —— 


And now for the ſenſe. The illative particle [ for] 
ſhews the ſpeaker to be reaſoning from ſomething, 
that he had ſaid before. What he had ſaid before 15 
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(5 Ubi ſupra. 
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Remarks onShake- 
ſpeare communi» 
cated to us. 
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fail to ſtrike us with greater reverence, though many of the parts ate childiſh, ill placed, 
and unequal to its grandeur, Mr. Rowe tells us (7), that in a converſation between Sir 


ay Suckli 


ng, Sir Wiltiam D'Avenant, Endymion Porter, 


Mr. Hales of Eaton, and 


n Johnſon, Sit John Suckling, who was a profeſſed admirer of Shakeſpeare, had un- 
dertaken his defence againſt Ben Johnſon with ſome warmth: Mr. Hales, who had fat 
ſtill for ſome time told them, * that if Shakeſpeare had not read the antients, he had 


&« likewiſe not ſtoln any thing from them; and that if he would produce an 
<« finely treated by any of them, he would undertake to ſhew ſomethin 
«« ſubject at leaſt as well written by Shakeſpeare,” Mr. 


there is no vice of ſtyle or co 
writings ridiculed or cenſured [Z]. 


this, that 1 be bnieft, as the world goes, is to be ont 


picket! out 'of ten thoujand, Having ſaid this, the chain 


of ideas led him to reflect upon the argument, which 
libertines bring againſt providence, from this circum- 
ſtance of the abounding of evil in the world. He 
therefore in this next ſpeech endeavours to anſwer that 
objection, and vindicate providence even on a fuppo- 
ſition of the fact, that almoſt all men were wicked. 
His argument in the two lines in queſtion is to this 
purpole ; But why need we wonder at this abound- 
ing of evil ; for if the ſun breed maggots in a dead dog, 


 ewhich though @ God, yet di fufing its heat and influence 


upon carrion— Here he ſtops ſhort, leſt talking too 
conſequentially, the hearer ſhould ſuſpe& his madneſs 
to be feigned, and turn it off by enquiring of the old 


man's daughter. But the inference which he intended 


to make was a very noble one, and was this / tbis 
(ſays he) be the caſe, that the effe# follows the thing ope- 
rated upon [carrion], not the thing operating [a God] 
why need ave wonder, that the ſupreme cauſe of all things 


diffuſing its bleſſings on mankind, who is as it were 4 


carrim dead in original fin, man inſtead of a proper re- 
turn of duty ſhould breed only corruption and vices ? This 
is the argument at length ; and is as noble an one in 
behalf of Providence, as ever came from the ſchools of 
divinity. But this wonderful man had an art, not only 


of acquainting his audience with what his actors /ay, 


but with that they thin. And no ſentiment could more 


ſuit Hamlet than this, who is perpetually moralizing, 


and whoſe circumſtances made this moral very natural. 
Again in Orhello, Act IV. Scene I. | 
Nature could not inveſt herſelf in ſuch adowing 
«© without ſome in5TRUCTION. It is not words, 
„ that ſhake me thus.” The ſtarts and broken reflec- 
tions in this ſpeech of Othello's, in the height of his 
jealouſy, have ſomething in them ſo very terrible, as 
ſhews the mind of the Hero to be in unſpeakable ago- 
nies. But the words we are upon, when ſet right, 
have a ſublime in them can never be enough admired. 
Vet in the preſent reading, by the blunder of the ridi- 
culous word INSTRUCTION, the whole is loſt in non- 
ſenſe and obſcurity. The author muſt certainly have 
written, In pucriox. Othello is juſt going to fall 


into a ſwoon ; and, as is common for people in that 


condition, he feels an unuſual miſt, darkneſs, and 
horror coming upon him. 'This with the utmoſt ſub- 


limity of thought is compared to the ſeaſon of the ſun's 


eclipſe, at which time the earth becomes /adowed by 


the InpucTion or bringing over of the moon be- 
tween it and the ſun. This being the grand alluſion, 


me thus, and raiſe all this diſorder. 


e any one topic 
g upon the ſame 
Warburton obſerves (5), that 


oſition, but what our Poet has in one place or other of his 


his reafoning ſtands thus: my nature could never be 
thus everſhadewed, and falling, as it were, into diſſolu- 
tiom for no cauſe. There muſt be an induction of ſome- 
thing; there muft be a real cauſe. My jeahuſy cannot be 
merely imaginary. Mere ideas [words] aua not ſhake 
me t 7 My jealouſy there- 
fore muſt be grounded on matter of fact. 

LZ] Were is no vice of flyle or compoſition, but what 
our Poet has in one place or other of his evritings ridicu- 
led and cenſurtd.) Two places only ſhall be taken 
notice of, where he has done it with infinite humour. 

In Alls avell that ends well, Act V. Scene II. Pa- 
rolles repreſents his misfortunes to the Clown in a very 
coarſe ill mannered metaphor; and on the Clawwr's 
ſtopping his noſe, Parolles ſays, 


Nay, you need not flop your noſe, Sirs 7 k b 
metaphor : FR 4 "ES 
Ihe Clown replies: Indeed, Sir, if your metaphor 
fink 1 will flop my noſe againſt any man's metaphor, 


Nothing could be conceived with greater humour on 
juſtneſs of ſatyr. The uſe of theſe finling metaphors 
is an odious fault, which grave writers often commit. 
It is not uncommon to ſee moral declaimers againſt | 
vice deſcribe her, as Heſiod did the fury Tri/tztia : 


Tas ex prot ph fag prov, 


Ejus ex naribus humores fluebant. 

upon which Longinus juſtly obſerves, that inſtead of 
giving a terrible image, he has given a very nauſeous 
one. Our author himſelf is extremely delicate in this 
reſpect; who throughout his large writings, if you 
except one paſſage in Hamlet, has ſcarce uled a meta- 


phor, that can offend the moſt ſqueamiſh reader, 


In Timon, Act V. Scene III. the Poet flattering 
Timon by inveighing againſt the ingratitude of his 
friends ſays in the higheſt bombaſt, | 


—— 1 am rapt, and cannot 
Cover the monſtrous bulk of this ingratitude 
With any fize of words. 

TiMoNn. Let it go naked: men may ſee't the better. 


The humour of this reply is incomparable : it inſinuates 
not only the higheſt contempt of the flatterer in parti- 
cular, but this uſeful leſſon in general, that the images 
of things are cleareſt ſeen through a ſimplicity of phraſe. 


SHARP (JOHN), Archbiſhop of York, was deſcended from the Sharps of 


Little Norton, a family of great antiquity in Bradford Dale in Yorkſhire, and was ſon 
of Mr. Thomas Sharp, an eminent tradeſman of Bradford, where our author was born 
February the 16th 1644 (4). He was admitted into Chriſt's College in Cambridge April 
the 26th 1660 ; and on the 26th of December 1663 commenced Bachelor of Arts, hav- 
ing performed his exerciſes and examination with good reputation, though he had laboured 
under great infirmities both of body and mind, moſt part of the time having been af- 
flicted with a quartan ague, which by its long continuance had brought on hypochondriac 
melancholy. About 1664 he ſollicited for a Fellowſhip of that College, but his county 
being full, he was expreſsly excluded by the ſtatutes, though the Maſter and all the Fel- 
lows were equally deſirous of having him a Fellow, as appeared by their unanimouſly 
offering him a Fellowſhip ſome time after. July the gth 1667 he comrhenced Maſter of 
Arts, and on the 12th of Auguft following was erdained eacon and Prieſt in the 
Church of St. Margatet Weſtminſter by Dr. Fuller then Biſhop of Limerick, afterwards 
of Lincoln. In October the ſame year he became domeſtic Chaplain to Sir Heneage 
Finch then Attorney General, by the recommendation of Dr. Henry More (b). July (“ Word, Fafi 


the 13th 1669 he was incorporated Maſter of Arts at Oxford (c). February the 1oth _ 
| 1672 


(a) Thoreſby's 
Topegrapby of 
Leedes, page 36, 
and Le Neve's 
Lives of all the 
Protefiant Riſhops 
of the Church of 
England, vol. 1. 


Part 2. pag. 279» 


4 Le Neve, 
bid, ag. 2 
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1672 he was collated to the Archdeaconry of Berkſhire. March the 26th 1675 he was 
inſtalled Prebendary of the third Stall in the Cathedral of Norwich; and on the 22d of 
April following was inſtituted into the Rectory of St. Bartholomew near the Royal Ex- 
change London, On the 3d of January following he was inſtituted into the ReCtory of 
St. Giles in the Fields in Middleſex. May the 16th 1676 he married Elizabeth younger 
daughter of William Palmer of Winthorp in the county of Lincoln Eſq; March the 28th 
1679 he accepted of the Lecture at St. Laurence Jewry London, at the earneſt deſire of 
Dr. Benjamin Whichcot, then Rector of the faid Pariſh, and held it (as he had before 
promiſed) as long as the Doctor lived, which was till 1683, and no longer. And on 
July the 8th that year he commenced Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge. June the 17th 
1681 he was, by the intereſt of his, Patron Sir Heneage Finch, then Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, made Dean of Norwich, into which he was inſtalled July the 8th. 
In 1686 he was ſuſpended for taking occaſion in ſome of his ſermons to vindicate the 


doctrine of the Church of England in oppoſition to Popery. April the 2oth 1688 he 


was ſworn Chaplain to King James II, being then probably reſtored after his ſuſpenſion ; 
for it is certain that he was Chaplain to King Charles II, and attended as a Court-Chap- 
lain at the Coronation of King James II, but we do not find when he was firſt made ſo. 
September the 19th 1689 he was declared Dean of Canterbury, and inſtituted by the 
Vicar-General November the 21ſt. Upon the deprivation of the Biſhops for refuſing the 
oaths to King William and Queen Mary, he had an offer made him to ſucceed in ſome 
one of thoſe vacancies ; but could not by any means be perſuaded to accept it. Where- 
upon April the 24th 1691 his great and dear friend Dr. Tillotſon came to him and told 
him, that ſince he had ſo abſolutely refuſed to accept of any Biſhopric vacant. by the de- 


privation, he knew but one expedient to avoid the King's diſpleaſure, which was to put 


his refuſal upon his deſire of ſtaying till the death of Dr. Lamplugh, that he might be 


preferred in his own country; to which he replied, that he would do any thing he could to 
avoid his Majeſty's diſpleaſure ; and accordingly promiſed to accept the Archbiſhopric 


when vacant, which happened on the 5th of May following; and on the 8th the Lord 
Nottingham brought him his mandate. Accordingly he was confirmed July the 2d, 
and conſecrated on the 5th of the fame month. April 23, 1702, he preached the ſermon at 


the Coronation of Queen Anne on Iſaiah xlix. 23. On the 2oth of March the fame year was 


ſworn of her Majeſty's Privy Council; and ſome time this year was made Lord Almoner 
to her Majeſty, which office he held to his death. He died at Bath February the 2d 
1713 in the ſixty ninth year of his age, and was interred inthe Cathedral of York, where 
(4) Le Nere, a monument is erected to his memory, with an inſcription written by Biſhop Smalridge (d). 


P35: 250234 His Sermons are juſtly admired. 


SHEFFIELD (JOHN) Duke of Buckinghamſhire [4], one of the fineſt Engliſh 


Writers of the laſt and preſent Century, of great perſonal bravery, and an able Miniſter 
of State, was born about the year 1646, as we are told by an author (a), who yet, ac- 
_ cording to the account which the Duke himſelf gives, muſt be miſtaken. He was nobly 


| deſcended [B]; and fo graceful in his perſon, that he was thought to have more the air 


of 


(a) Peerage of England, which mentions the age, and date of the Duke's death. However, according to his Grace's own writings, 


he could not be ſo old at his death. In pag. 4+ vol. 2. of the uncaſtrated edition of his works, the Duke ſays, that he was ſeven- 


teen when Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle Jointly commanded the fleet againſt the Dutch : Now this, according to Rapin, vol. 2. 
Pag+ 642. ſecond edition, was in 1666, and as his Grace was then ſeventeen, he conſequently was born in or about the year 1650, 


and not in 1646, according to the author of the Peerage of England, 


[4] Duke of Buckinghamſhire. ) His titles are 

Duke of Buckinghamſhire, Duke and Marquis of 

Normanby, Earl of Mulgrave, and Baron Sheffield of 

Butterwike. See the Peerage of England, by Arthur 

Collins, Eſq; pag. 149. London 1735, 8vo. 55 

(1) This muſt [B] He was nobly deſcended.) The firſt anceſtor of 
have been be- this antient family of whom we have avy account, is 
hag Pr J- Sir Robert Sheffield Knight, who lived under Hen- 
2 3 ry III (1). Robert, ſon of the ſaid Sir Robert, was 
this family is knighted by King Edward I, and married Janet, daugh- 
traced near five ter and coheireſs to Alexander Lound of Butterwick (2 
hundred years. With whom he had that mannor. By her he had a ſon 
(e) In the county Named Robert, whoſe wife was Eleanor, daughter and 
of Lincoln. - heireſs to Thomas Burnham, and was ſucceeded by Ro- 
bert his ſon (3). A deſcendant of this Robert, in 

(3) A accourt of the 2d of Henry VII, was one of the commanders in 
rhe pedigree of the that King's army againſt the Earl of Lincoln and his 
Sbefjels amy, adherents, in the battle of Stoke near Newark, where 
bf the late Duke he ſhared the honour of that victory; and was after- 
of Buckingham- Wards Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, and Re- 
ſhire, p. 25, 26+ corder of London, being then Sir Robert Sheffield 
Lond. 1729, 12% Knight (4). Edmund, a deſcendant of his, in 
e if By the firſt of Edward VI, was advanced to the dignity 
land, by Far of a Baron of this realm, by the title of Lord Shefheld 
Collins Eſq; pag, of Butterwick. Upon an inſurrection of the Com- 
143, & eqs mons of Norfolk, the year following, he being one 
(4) Ibid. pag. 26. of the Nobles who accompanied the Marquis of 

5 | - | 


Northampton for the ſuppreſſing thereof, had the hard | 
fortune there to loſe his life; for his horſe falling into 
a ditch near Norwich, and he pulling off his helmet 


to ſhew thoſe rebels who he was, a butcher ſlew him 
with his club. By Anne his wife, daughter of John 


Vere, Earl of Oxford, he left iſſue John, his heir and 


ſucceſſor, and three daughters. This John died 
in 1568, leaving iſſue by Dowglas his wife daughter to 
William Lord Howard of Effingham, Edmund his ſon 


and heir; and Elizabeth married to Thomas Earl of 


Ormond. This Edmund, in the 25th of Elizabeth 


was one of the Engliſh Lords, who, by the expreſs 
command of that Queen, attended the Duke of Anjou, 


(who had ſtaid three months in England as a ſuitor to 
her) to Antwerp. And in 1588 was in the famous ſea- 
fight againſt the Spaniards, who then threatned England 
with an invaſion ; and for his gallant deportment and 


memorable ſervice in that engagement, was knighted 
by the Lord-Admiral. He afterwards was appointed 


Governor of the Briel, a chief town in Zealand, and was 
made a Knight of the Garter. In the 14th of James I 
he was conſtituted Prefident of the Council for the 


Northern parts of England, and created Earl of Mul- 


grave by Charles I. By his firſt wife Urſula, he had 
nine daughters, and fix ſons, one of whom was drowned 
in France; three others loſt their lives in the paſſage 
of Whitgiſt ferry, over the river Humber; and his 

| | youngeſt 


SHE 
(6) ber acer of of a man of quality, than moſt of the Noblemen his cotemporaries (b), He loſt his fa- 


Lb ve: ther at nine years of age, and his mother marrying with Lord Oſſulſton, the care of his 


tinghamſpire, Ge. education was left entirely to a Governor, who, though a learned man, did not greatly 
pag. 8 19099? improve him in his ſtudies (c). Being ſeparated from his Governor, with whom he had g) At Solbay or 


1729, 8v0- . . . * 
phe travelled into France, he ſoon found, by converſing with the greateſt genius's of the age, T s var. 


(c) Ibid. pag- 3, that he was deficient in many parts of Literature; upon which he reſolved to devote a 1672, in the be- 


Fra TTY certain number of hours every day to his ſtudies ; and following this courſe for many feng of 
5 5 


years; he thereby improved himſelf to the degree of learning he afterwards attained (d). war. He had been 


0% Ibid. pag: 4, Though he poſſeſſed, at this time, a good eſtate, he did not abandon himſelf to pleaſure n che fen Puch 
5. Peerage 0 


and indolence, but offered to go a volunteer in the ſecond Dutch war, and accordingly war. See the mar- 
England, pag 


147. was in that famous naval engagement (e) where the Duke of York commanded as Ad- ie rk (T in 


miral; on which occaſion his Lordſhip behaved himſelf ſo gallantly, that he was appointed the remark [C]. 


201 


Commander of the Royal Catharine (F) [CJ. He afterwards made a ca 


(5 Ibid. page 27, youngeſt ſon broke his neck in a new riding houſe, 
28, 29. See alſo which his father had made out of an old conſecrated 
Peerage of Eng- Chapel, according to Sir William Dugdale (5). 
lard. Mr. Giles He was ſucceeded by Edmund his grandſon, the fon 
2 who has of Sir John Sheffield, eldeſt of the four who were 
[Mon wy bi pe- drowned, . . . . . This Edmund married Elizabeth, 
agree, in the ſe- davghter of Leonel or Lionel Earl of Middleſex, and 
cond volume of died coming up to London in 1658, leaving iſſue by 
bis e of the bis (aid wife, Joux, his ſon and heir (6), who is the 
— 175 180. ſubject of the preſent artiele. What the reader has 
takes no notice ſeen above is only an extract of what were judged the 
that five of theſe moſt material particulars in the pedigree in queſtion. 

fix Gentlemen, [CJ] He was appointed Commander of the Royal Ca- 
ow eme oy tharine.] He was early fired with a deſire to ſignal e 
bs laying only himſelf in favour of his native country; it appearing 
that they all died by his own writings, that he was but jeventeen (7) 
young; a too ge- when he went on board one of his Majeſty's ſhips, viz. 
neral way of that in which Prince Rupert and the Duke of Alber- 


ee wy marle jointly commanded the fleet againſt the Dutch. 


cumſtance. This was in the firſt Dutch war (F). For a Nobleman to 
; engage voluntarily in a dangerous expedition, at an 
| 0 leis pes: 29. age when moſt perſons of his rank and fortune are 


ſtill under the diſcipline of a 3 128 

| the art of dreſs; and, in general, qualifying themſelves 
83 of only for ſo many Sybarites, ſpeaks a greatneſs of mind 
Works, in his that is not very common. But this bravery of his 
Memoirs, tom. 2+ was no ways the effect of a ſavage diſpoſition, he being 
_— af me extremely ſuſceptible to the ſofteſt of all paſſions, love, 
ogg ne "" as appears from numberleſs paſſages in his writings, 
1723, 4to. and his Lordſhip's own confeſlion in his Memoirs, 
| 3 which. I quoted juſt above; when he again entered 
bern about the himſelf a volunteer in the ſecond Dutch war which 
year 1666: and broke out but a very few years after ; My heart, lays 
therefore the au- he, being engaged violently at that time, and JI can ne- 


thor of the Cha- wer forget the tenderneſs of our parting (8). But the 


rafter of tbe g . | 
Die of Sucking hiſtories of all ages ſhew, that love and valour may 


bam is not ſufficl- not only be very conſiſtent in the ſame perion, but that 
ently accurate they often add vigour to each other ; the only ſhame- 


| Where he ſays, ful circumſtance is, when love and its effeminate train 
pag. 5+ that Eis | 
mY ——_ thoughts, their time and their fortunes; and prevent 
| ſea, inthe ſecond their employing them in ſuch a manner as may be worthy 
Dutch war z 
fince his Lordſhip Nothing particular happened during the time that our 
had been a volun- 1 he fleets h h 
young Nobleman was on board the fleet ; however, that 


teer in the fir : N | 
Dutch ad, pr part of his Memoirs, which I now make uſe of, afford an 


appears from his agreeable entertainment, eſpecially: the picture he has 


| being on board the there drawn of the famous Duke of Albermale (Gene- 
h 5 ral Monk.) Several independent troops of horſe being 

and the Duke of raiſed, on account that ſome of our belt ſhips had been 
Albemarle, which burnt by the Dutch at Chatham, one of thoſe troops 
was in the firſt was given to our Nobleman, which was his firſt mili- 


Dutch war, in litary command, on which occaſion he himſelf ſays, 
the year 1666. 


The Peerape 0 
England, vol. 1. quarters at Dover as contemedly, and was as forry for 


Page 147, alſo being diſbanded upon the peace, as if I had been a 
mentions only mere ſoldier of fortune (9). In his eighteenth year, at 
00 Duke's ping the next meeting of Parliament, he received a wiit 
Pty to fit there; but being known by every one to be 
war in the year Younger by three years than the prefixed age for voting 
1672, in the Houle of Leers, it was oppoſed by Algernoon 
(8) Mon; Earl of Northumberland, and carried againſt our 
pag. rat Nobleman (10). But the bare motion was the 
. higheſt compliment that could be paid to his Lord- 
(9) Ibid. pag. 7, ſhip, and ſeemed prophetical with regard to the 

ſhining figure he afterwards made in that Houle, 
(ich Idem, ibid. He frankly acknowledges that the Earl of Northum- 


Vol. IX. 


enervate men to ſuch a degree as wholly to engroſs their 


their anceſtors, and the figure their country once made. 


1 was fo fooliſhly fond of it, that J endured my winter. 


aign in the F Ibid: pag. 5 · 
French | | 


berland was in the right, and humorouſly tells us, that 
the heat of youth, which was the objeftion, inclined 
him a great deal more to gallantry, than to fitting there; 
and accordingly he informs us that he followed it with 
zoo much eagerneſs, and without interruption, till the | 1 
ſecond Dutch war (11). This breaking out (12), and the (21) Memoir, 
Duke of York, then Admiral of England, command- . | 
ing the fleet in perſon, his Lordſhip was again induced (12) About th 
to enter himſelf a volunteer. On this occaſion, though Near 1672. 
the Duke was very kind to him in affairs of moment, 
he yet denied him one requeſt, which was, to have the 
command of the firſt ſhip given him, that might fail 
of doing its duty, by the death of the Captain, which 
refuſal was not very agreeable to his Lordſhip. In this 
voyage he had buſineſs enough, he being in the fa- 
mous engagement with the Dutch at Southwold Bay, 
ſome account of which he has given. Among other 
particulars he informs us, of the manner in which the 
Royal Catharine, the ſhip his Lordſhip afterwards com- 
manded, was recovered from the Dutch. The 
enemy allo, /ays he, was once maſter of the Royal 
* Cathaiize, and had ſent away her Captain Sir John 
** Chichely with moſt of her men, to be kept priſoners 
« in other ſhips; a few only remaining there, whom 
„ they ſtowed under hatches, with a guard over 
„them. But the boatſwain being among them with 
his whiſtle, encouraged the reſt to knock down all 
« the Centinels firſt, and then to fall on the Dutch | 
above deck; by which briſk action they redeemed _ 
« that conſiderable ſhip (13).” The reader would (73) Memnire, 
ſcarce gueſs what ſort of man this boatſwain was, Ps. 13,14 
His name, continues his Lordſhip, was Small, whom 
* had an opportunity of knowing well afterwards, 
* when I had the command of that ſhip. He was a 
Nonconformiſt, always ſober, meek, and quiet, 
even too mild for that buſtling ſort of employment, 
and very often gave me an image of thoſe enthu- 
« fiaſtic people who did ſuch brave things in our late 
« civil war; for he ſeemed rather a ſhepherd than a 
& {oldicr ; and was a kind of hero in the ſhape of a 
„ ſaint (14).” The Duke of York performed wonders (14) Idem, page 
in that engagement. | 14 
At ſea, that bloody ſcene of boundleſs rage. 
Where floating caſtles in fierce flames engage, 
(Where Mars himſelf does frowningly command, 
And by Lieutenants only fights at land) 
* For his own fame howe'er he fought before, 
“For England's honour yet he ventured more.” 
Duke of Buckingham, in his verſes to the 
Duke of York baniſhed to Bruſſels. 


The Duke of York, on this occaſion, and many others, 
was. as remarkable for his intrepidity, as he was 
falſcly ſuppoſed by ſome to be of an oppoſite cha- 
racter; though it muſt be owned that misfortunes, 
age, and other accidents, ſhall make a great man 
differ, as it were from himſelf. The reſult of this 
victory, with regard to his Lordſhip, was as fol- 
lows, <©* As ſoon, ſays he, as I came to London, 
« I found by my reception every where, that 
« my Lord Offory's kind and partial letters had ar- 
« rived there before me; for the King made me ſome 
particular compliments, and offered me the choice. 
« of commanding the Henry, or the Royal Catharine ; 
«« the Captain of the firſt having been killed, and the 


other taken priſoner. I choſe the Catharine ; and 


s ſince 
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French' ſervice Dl. As Tangier was in danger of being taken by the Moors, he of- 
fered to head the forces which were ſent to defend it, and accordingly was appointed 


commander of them. 


He was then Earl of Mulgrave, and one of the Lords of the 


Hhed-chamber to King Charles II. In May 28, 1674, he was inſtalled Knight of the 


« ſince I had been ſo fond of a troop of horſe, it is no 
wonder I was now extremely pleaſed with the com- 
«© mand of a royal ſhip, better in all reſpects than 
* my Lord Offory's, and of a rate above what I could 
© have pretended to; for even he, who was ſo much 
« more conſiderable on all accounts, had only a third rate 
* ſhip granted him at firſt, whereas the Catharine was 
(15) Idem, pag. * then the beſt of all the ſecond rates (15).” His 
16. We find that Lordſhip's bravery, and love for his country, were 
eme ene complimented by Mr. Dryden. Your early under- 
or and bis ' takings, /ays this Poet, have been ſuch, in the ſer- 
Lordſhip often de- vice of your King and country, when you offered 
clared, tbat he « yourſelf to the moſt dangerous employments, that 


20as never ſo much ae of the ſea; when you choſe to abandon thoſe delights 


* «« to which your youth and fortune did invite you, to 


terrbardi received undergo the hazards, and which was worſe, the com- 
from the Court, as ** pany of common ſeamen, that you have made it 
be was at that * evident, you will refuſe no opportunity of rendring 
e Sarge «© yourſelf uſeful to the nation, when either your cou- 
rater of fohn “ rage or conduct ſhall be required. The fame zeal 
Sheffield, Duke and faithfulneſs continues in your blood, which ani- 
of Buckinzham- „ mated one of your noble anceſtors to ſacrifice his 
ſhire, pag 5* % life in the quarrel of his ſovereign; though, I hope, 
- « both for your ſake, and for the public tranquillity, 

| © the ſame occaſion will never be offered to your Lord- 
(16) Dryden's 4 ſhip, and that a better deſtiny will attend you (16).“ 
mee. of Au. His Lordſhip was on board the fleet commanded by 
dhe Eerl of Maj. Prince Rupert, on the Duke of York's refuſing the teſt- 
grave, act, which, in 1672, was ordered to make a deſcent 
Y in Holland. Moafieur de Schomberg had been invited 
into England, and was in this expedition on board the 

Grey hound man of war, where aiſo was his Lordſhip, 

who then happened to ſerve under him, and wth 


ah, as he himſelf obſerves, he had the good fortune 


(17) Memoirs in to live in ſome familiarity and friendſhip (17). Mon- 
eve Reign J.  fieur de Schomberg commanded the Land-forces on 
in he CS that occaſion ; but Prince Rupert was Commander in 
the Duke of Chief of both land and naval army, under the title of 
Buckingham, Generaliffimo. The particulars of this enterprize are 
vol. 2. recorded in our annals, for which reaſon it would be 
needleſs to mention them here; but there is one curious 

particular, which as his Lordſhip was concerned in it, 

may not be improperly mentioned in this place, eſpe- 

cially as it ſhews the ill conſequences with which the 

want of unanimity in commanding Officers may be at- 

tended. * There being occaſion, /ays his Lordſbip, of 

dur ſpeaking with other officers, who, in hazy weather 

* eſpecially, were at a loſs ſometimes how to find out 

* the Greyhound in the midſt of ſuch a multitude of 

« other ſhips ; Monſteur de Schomberg enquired of me 

«* oneday, if it might not be proper to hang up ſome- 

thing for a ſignal, by which all the Land- Officers 

* might know whither to repair, either to give ac- 

«« 1 preſently anſwered, that though laſt ſummer I had 

the hoftiour of commanding a great ſhip, yet I was 

but a young ſeaman ; and therefore only adviſed him 

to conſult with Clement the Captain of the Grey- 

hound, who by right alſo was to be principally re- 
* garded in his own ſhip: Captain Clement was ſent 
«* for, and preſently conſented to a thing, which he 
thought not only reaſonable but neceſſary to prevent de- 
<< lays or miſtakes : which made the General, according 
** to his accuſtomed civility, aſk my conſent to hang 


bp in the ſhrouds one of the colours of my own. 


(13) This ſhews ** tegitneht (18), that A to lie then on the 
that his Lord- * deck; ſaying that he choſe ſuch a ſort of ſignal, 
Are ei. as more proper for him to make uſe of than any of 
ant To Wy ens thoſe which belonged to the ſea. But it had not 
pedition. ** been ſet up half an hour, when both of us fitting 

| together on the quarter-deck, heard a bullet whiz- 
“ Zing over our heads, and another in the ſame man- 
** ner preſently after; at which we began to think 
* cannon bullets that came fo near, a little worth the 
* minding ; but were extremely ſurprized to perceive 
they came from the Admiral. By this time Cap- 
*« tain Clement was alarmed alſo; and he confirming 
the General's apprehenſion of Prince Rupert's diſlik- 
ing the ſignal, was ſent immediately to explain the 
*© occaſion of its being ſet up, and to receive the 
5 Prince's orders either in that or any thing elſe, which 


« taken down immediately. 


count of their condition, or to receive his orders: 


eit in his camp at Yarmouth, without having the leaſt 


Garter. 


* ſhould inſtantly be obeyed. But the Prince in the 
«« mean time had ſent Lieutenant Whitly with his po- 
* ſitive command to pull down the flag; who arriv- 
* ing on board the Greyhound, juſt Rr Captain Cle- 
* ment had been ſent away, it was thought ſo impoſſi- 
* ble for the Prince to remain unſatisfied after he ſhould 
* hear Clement about it, that Whitly was deſired to 
return with this reſpectful anſwer, that if his High- 
* neſs continued in the ſame mind after hearing the 
«*« occaſion from Captain Clement, the flag ſhould be 
But the Prince, ſee- 
ing Whitly's boat come from the Greyhound 
* without the flag's being taken down, and Captain 
Clement juſt arrived on board him, in great anger 
orders him to be clapped into the bilboes, without 
« ſo much as hearing either him or his meſſage : and 
„ commanded his gunner to ſink the Greyhound im- 
«« mediately if the flag was not taken down. In ſuch 
a caſe of extremity, the volunteers of quality on 
* board the Prince took the liberty of interpoſing a 
„little, and conjured him to have only the patience of 
letting ſome of them go preſently to the Greyhound, 
« in order to prevent any miſunderſtanding ; conſider- 


ing that ſome allowance might be made for a miſtake 


„in a Land-Officer and a ſtranger. It was not hard for 
„ perſons of that rank, among whom was the Earl of 
« Carliſle, a Privy Counſellor, and what was more, a 
„ great friend of the Prince's, to be connived at in 


going immediately on board the Greyhound; and it 


c was as eaſy for them to perſuade us all immediately 

«© to pull down our flag rather than be ſunk. But 

dc neither they, nor I, who was a little concerned with 

« him in the ill uſage, were able to pacify the Gene- 

ce ral, who interpreted all this harſh way of proceed- 

ing, as coming from an old pique in Prince Rupert, 

«© who was too well bred, otherwiſe, to uſe an old ac- 

% quaintance and foreigner in ſuch a brutal manner, 

« as he called it (19).“ The reſult of this affair was, (19) Memoirs, 
the Prince commanded away all the Land-forces to 1 ſ«pra, page 
Yarmouth ; which orders Monſieur de Schomberg 7 89, 10 
complied with, but took no leave of the Prince, 

and engaged the Earl of Mulgrave to carry him a 

challenge after the expedition was over, which the 

King prevented, though not out of kindneſs to either 

of them ; his Majeſty not approving the Prince's con- 

duct that ſummer, and being diſſatisfied, through miſ- 
repreſentations, at the popularity which Monſieur de 
Schomberg had obtained (20). At his Lordſhip's re- (20) Thid. pag. 
turn from Yarmouth, the old Holland regiment was no, ua N 
given him, and joined to another he had raiſed ; by (21) Ibid. pag- 
which he remained in command after the peace, when 14, 15. This re- 
all the new Colonels were diſbanded (21). The Duke eta eee 
of Monmouth being out of favour, his government of four hundred 
Hull and Lord Lieutenancy of Yorkſhire was given men. 

to his Lordſhip (22). He alſo was made Knight of the 


Garter, he having the promiſe of a blue ribbon fo early (22) Ibid: p. 20 | 


as when he was incamped at Yarmouth, a circum- | 
ſtance that diſguſted Monſieur de Schomberg. ** Yet (gz Of _— 
« Scomberg's fiaying here, /ays his Lordſbip, to which 4 


in order to ruin 


he was inclined to by his diſpoſition as well as reli- Monſieur de 


„gion, had been an invincible obſtacle to all theſe Schomberg in 


« defigns (23) ; if the diſguſt he took at being refuſed the King's fa- 


e the Garter had not ſoon contributed to his leaving 


* us 3 which favour it ſeems he had long deſired, tho ſo (%) Memoirs, 
«« privately, that I happened to receive the promiſe of pag. 12, 13. 
„ imagination that my General had been my rival; 8 
ho reſented it a little the more, becauſe it was iagbam, pag. 5- 
« then beſtowed on one who was but a Colonel under See alſo the Per- 
« him (24).” His Lordſhip muſt have been in very Ee J Eagle, 
igh an honour done him preferably to fo able a Gene- ( See The Hiſ- 
ral as Monſieur de Schomberg. N fory of the Viſcount 
[D] He afterwards made a campaign in the French de Turenne, by 


ſervice.) At this time England was at peace with all e Chevalier de 


nations, on which occaſion aſking leave to make a Ng vol. 1. 


« 485, Lond 
campaign under Monfieur de 'Turenne, his requeſt was 5 Tag] 


granted, and he went into the French ſervice (25). 4% Ropin's H;/- 
This muſt have been between the years 1673 and 1675. tory of England, 
Marſhal Turenne being killed in the laſt mentioned vol * pag. 57% 
year (“). col. 2. 


! 


prone favour with the Court at that time, to have fo ol. 1. Pag. 147. 
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8. . 3 


(g) Ibid. pag. 5, 
6, To 


(i) Ibid. pag- 9+ 


(26) It ſhould 
have been ſaid, 


part of Queen 
Catharine's por- 


tion, the whole 
being Tangier, 
the Iſle of Bom» 
bain in the Eaſt- 


Indies, and three 


hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 
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Garter. As he now began to make a figure at Court, it was impoſſible but he muſt have 
enemies in it, and theſe hinting ſtories to King Charles, with regard to ſome Ladies in 


whom that King was not unconcerned, his Lordſhip's command was not made ſo agree- 


able as it would otherwiſe have been (g) [EZ]. The Moors retired on the approach of his 
Majeſty's forces, and the reſult of this expedition was, the blowing up of Tangier (þ) 5 
(5) 1bid. fag · 3. Some time after the Monarch was appeaſed; the Earl of Mulgrave forgot the ill offices 

that had been done him, and * that Prince's favour till his death (i). He continued 


in ſeveral great poſts, during t 


1e ſhort reign of King James II, till that unfortunate 


Prince was dethroned. The 2oth of October 1685, he had been appointed Lord Cham- 
berlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold, and was alſo one of his Privy Council. As the Earl 
of Mulgrave conſtantly and zealouſly adviſed againſt ſeveral imprudent and unjuſtifiable 


[LEJ] He was appointed to head the forces which were 


ſent to defend Tangier . . . but his Lordſhip's command 
was not ſo agreeable as it might have been.) In the fol- 
lowing paſlage is ſeen the malice of ſome Miniſters, 
who to gratify a private pique or grudge, will not ſcru- 
ple to do things that may be of the greateſt prejudice 
to the affairs of their country. There came to court 
an account that Tangier, which was then a favourite 
% place, and Queen Catharine's portion (26) was in 


« danger of being taken by the Moors. The Earl of 


© Mulgrave (then Lord of the Bed-chamber to King 
“ Charles) offered to go and command the forces that 

were ſent to defend it ; which was accepted of, and 
«© preparations made for that expedition. Yet, as 
« every one who is not inſignificant at Court, muſt 
have enemies in it, the Ear of Mulgrave had ſeve- 
6e ral; ſome of whom took an opportunity, at that 
1 juncture, to put King Charles out of humour, by 
« inſinuating ſtories of him, relating to ſome Ladies 
« in whom the King was not unconcerned (+). By 
te this and other contrivances it happened that all the 
good ſhips were otherways employed ; and that which 
«© was appointed to convoy the General of the forces 
was in ſuch a condition, that the Captain of her de- 


. her. Upon this repreſentation, the Lord Mulgrave 
applied both to the Admiralty and the King him- 
4 ſelf: the firſt ſaid the ſhip was ſafe enough, and no 


Lordſhip was ſent to Tangier, to break off the correſpondence 


(*) This author 7 
in propriety of 
ſpeech, ſhould 
have faid, as to 
attempt to marry 
the Lady Anne. 


* other could be then procured. The King either 


from lazineſs of temper, did not enough examine 
into the matter; or juſt then was more indif- 
«« ferent than he uſed to be about my Lord's ſafety ; 


« required for him to ſet fail. He was in that diſa- 
greeable extremity, either to go in a ſhip, which in 
all probability would founder, or to refuſe going 
on an expedition which he was fo far engaged in, 
that his enemies would not fail to repreſent it as a 
„ mere excuſe. At laſt he reſolved, contrary to the 
advice of all his friends, to venture himſelf as he 
actually did, but at the ſame time adviſed ſeveral 
volunteers of diſtinction not to accompany him, 
ſince their honour was not ſo much concerned as his 
own. Some of theſe wiſely took his advice, but 
others would venture, having once declared they de- 
* ſigned it. And in 2 a natural ſon of King 
Charles, who was Earl of Plymouth, a very gallant 
man, piqued himſelf upon running the ſame riſk 


(1) One would imagine that theſe words refer to an intrigue ; 
but, from what I have been told, they may relate to his Lordſhip's 
profuming to make his court to Lady Anne, before ſhe was mar- 
ried to Prince George; a Gentleman informing me, that his 


then carrying on between th: Lady Anne and his Lordſhip. If 
fo, it is no wonder he ſhould be put on board a rotten ſhip. It 
is univerſally allowed that he was very much in that Princeſs's 
favour. Mrs. Manley hints at this * New Atalant is, where 
the ſays © many unbandſome things of his Lordſhip, whom the 
aſperſes, as uſual, under the name of Count Orgueil (Count Pride.) 
See vol. 1. Pag. Wy 86. edit. 1709 of that fantaſtical work. 
Another author, of a very different character from Mrs. Manley, 
ye ; Some years before the Qgeen was married to Prince George, 
the Marguis of Normgnhy, then Earl of Mulprave, a Nobleman 
of fingular accompliſhments, both of mind and perſan, and of a plen- 
tiful fortune, aſpired ſo bigh, as to marry (5) the Lady Anne. 

ut thougb bis addreſſes to her were checked as ſoon as diſcovered ; 
yet the Princeſi had ever an eſſeem for bim. See Boyer's Hiſtory 
of Queen Anne, pag. 14. Note a, London 1735, folio. We may 
bere apply the verſes which the witty Lord Rocheſter is ſaid to 
have ſpoke -xtempere on another occaſion. 


Thus to of the chariot of the Sun, 


"Twas nobly done, | 
And then to fall like Pbacton. + 


clared, he was afraid to undertake the voyage in 


% but ſaid, he hoped the ſhip appointed might do well 
enough; that no other was to be got ſo ſoon as was 


His Lordſhip returned in a ſtrong man of war, which 


meaſures 


„ with one who went to ſerve his father, and yet was 

«uſed ſo oddly by the ill offices of his Miniſters. 
Providence favoured them ſo much, that they had 

the fineſt weather imaginable during the voyage, 

which held three weeks; but in two days after they 

ſet ſail, the ſhip leaked in ſo many places, that 

though they had carpenters aboard, they were forced 

to pump the whole remainder. of the voyage. When 

they got to Tangier, they met Admiral Herbert, 
afterwards Earl of Torrington, who lifted up his 

eyes and hands, at their having performed ſuch a 

« voyage in a ſhip which he had ſent home as unfit | 
for ſervice (27).” As the Earl of Mulgrave was in (27) Ibid. pag 
ſo crazy a veſſel, and going on ſo hazardous an expedi- 5» 6, 7, 8. 
tion as the relief of Tangier, he ſurely muſt have poſ- 

ſeſſed himſelf in an extraordinary degree, and been 

maſter of an uncommon tranquillity of mind, to be able 

to write a beautiful poem of a conſiderable length du- 

ring the voyage. One would imagine that the ocean 

was too boiſterous an element for the muſes, whoſe dar- 

ling wiſh is for eaſe and retirement ; and yet we find 

his Lordſhip amid the noiſe of a ſhip's crew, and the 


roaring of winds and waves, open his poem with theſe 
ſoothing lines following. N 


Within the ſilent ſhades of foft repoſe, 
Where fancy's boundleſs ſtream for ever flows ; 
Where the enfranchis'd foul at eaſe can play, 
Tir'd with the toilſome buſineſs of the day, 
© Where Princes gladly reſt their weary heads, 
&* And change uneaſy thrones for downy beds ; 
« Where ſeeming joys delude deſpairing minds, 
And where ev'n jealouſy ſome quiet finds ; 
« There 1 and ſorrow for a while cou'd part. 
Sleep clos'd my eyes, and eal d a fighing heart (28).” N of | 
Works = Is 


The whole poem is ſo graceful and tender, that one pag 80. 
would have imagined his Lordſhip had wrote it in 
ſome agreeable rural ſolitude. 


"I 9 1 
. 


[F] The Moors retired on the approach of his Majeſty's | 
forces (29).] „ Aſter the Earl of Mulgrave had ſtaid (29) They con- 
«« there a ſufficient time, to be ſure there would be no ſiſted of adetach- 
« attempt made that year, upon examining with o- ment of two 


„ thers ( officers and engineers) the condition of ee = _ 
„ the fortifications, they all agreed there till re- beſt 2 


*“ quired the expence of a vaſt ſum of money to render cob's Lives of che 
e that place for any time defenſible. So it was thought Port, vol. 2. page 
better for England, by ſome at Court (which had TOs | 
« already ſpent much upon it to little purpoſe) rather 

* to blow it up, which was accordingly done 


„ was ordered out by Admiral Herbert (30). Another (30) Character of 
author relates this matter thus. The King's troops, % P. of Buck- 
« though tranſported with much difficulty and extraor- Kum, pag. S. 
« dinary haſte, not arriving till juſt after the ſiege was 
<«« raiſed, and a truce made for five months, with a 
6 proton of future peace, his Lordſhip returned with 
* ſuch a ſurprizing account, ſigned by all the officers 
«« there, of its not being tenable (by the Moors being 
improved in cannon) and conſequently of the King's 
having been deceived in expending five hundred 
„ thouſand pounds to make a mole there, that it was 
* thought fit to be all blown up at laſt (31). Theſe (31) Jacob's 
tranſactions muſt have happened about the year 1680, LV A the Po- 
Tangier being beſieged that year by the Emperor of 8 . 
Morocco, as appears from Rapin's Hiſtory of Eng- ' 
land, vol. 11. p. 716. In 1683 the 8 
was commiſſioned, to go with about twenty men of 
war, and demoliſh the town, caſtle and mole of Tan- 

ier, with orders likewiſe to choak up the haven. 

his mole had coſt the King vaſt ſums ; but for want 
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of money, or ſome other cauſe, had been left unfiniſh- | 


SHE 


meaſures which were taken by that Court, King James grew cooler to him a year before 

% Ibid. pag.g. the Revolution, but yet was ſo equitable as not to remove him from his employments (k) ; 
| and after that King loſt his Kingdoms, his Lordſhip had the inward fatisfa&tion to be 

conſcious that his counſels had not contributed to that Prince's misfortunes, nor he him- 

ſelf forfeited in any manner his honour and integrity [G]. Lord Mulgrave, though he 


ed. Six months were employed in executing this com- 
miſſion. About this time Prince George of Denmark 
was married to the Lady Anne. 


[G] That he had not forfeited in any manner his honour 


and integrity.) This is ſtrongly inſiſted upon by the 
writer whom I have ſo often made uſe of, who ſays, 


«6c 
«5 
46 
66 
66 
66 
cs 


(32) Charaer «6 
of the D. cf 


9, 10, 


the Earl of Mulgrave had the inward ſatisfaction to 
know, that he never gave him (King James) any 
advice but what would have conduced to the avoid- 
ing . . . his misfortunes . . . had he been pleaſed 
to have followed it ; and at the ſame time he had 
both the honour and comfort to be none of thoſe, 
who being intruſted in his ſervice, held private ca- 
bals for bringing on his ruin (32).” That his Lord- 


; ſhip was no friend to the revolution, ſeems to appear 
Buckingham, pag from his 


condu during that. famous tranſaction ; and 


particularly from the unfiniſhed relation he left con- 


cerning it, which was ſuppreſſed ſome years ſince by 
order of the government. At the ſame time he him- 
ſelf owns that very bad meaſures had been taken du- 
ring King James's reign, his Lordſhip ſaying, that 


6c 

(33) Bucking- ** 
ham's Works, « 
vol. 2 pag 72 4 
| «c 

66 

(34) As Lord *©* 


Chamberlain, 1 
„ 


66 
(35) Bucking- 44 
ham's Works, 
ub1 ſupra, | 


all the power and favour was engroſſed by a few. 
of the Roman Catholic party (33). This ge- 
neral diſlike (continues his Lord/hip) of the King's 
management had, like an infection, reached ſome 


of his Miniſters themſelves, as the Earls of 


Mulgrave and Middleton, never the leaft tainted 
with being either falſe or factious; yet the firſt of 
them, not only in execution of his office (34), aſ- 
ſiſted openly all the Proteitant Clergy, but abſented 
himſelf from all the Councils : and both of them in 
their own juſtification, took all occaſion of deriding 


the ill advices of the Papiſts (35).” His Lordſhip | 
alſo obſerves the great regard he had ſhewn, when Lord 
Chamberlain, for the Proteſtant Clergy. This is in a 


letter to Dr. Tillotſon, afterwards Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. * And fince I have been forced to mention 
my good will at leaſt, if not my ſervice, to ſuch 
learned men of the Clergy, who I thought deſerved 
it; it may be allowed me to give this one inſtance 


cc 


£5 


(35) Bucking- © 
ham's Works, 
vol. 2. pag. 290, 40 
297, Note'the 


of it ; that although in preterring men to all other 
places of the houſhold, J ever uſed to aſk permiſſion 
firſt (and accordingly was often refuied for the ſake 
of Roman Catholics and others, who were recom- 
mended by perſons more in favour than myſelf ) 
yet I was ſo careful of Keeping that conſiderable 
part of the family unmixed with mean or unworthy 
Chaplains, whom others I feared would have impoſed 
on his Majeſty, againſt his intention, that 1 con- 
ſtantly filled up thoſe vacancies, without giving him 
the leaſt notice or trouble about it; and ſupplied 
them with the moſt approved Divines J could poſ- 
ſibly find, moſt commonly recommended to me by 
thoſe Biſhops who were not of the Court. This I 
conceive the moſt proper courſe in a matter concern- 


ing Clergymen, with a King of a different perſuaſion 


from theirs ; and I intended it for his rea! ſervice; 
believing it had been better for that unhappy Prince, 
as well as the Kingdom, if the greater Eccleſiaſti- 


cal dignities had been diſpoſed of by others with as 


much caution (36).“ By a paſſage in his Lordſhip's 


pages ars wrong writings we may infer that he was one of thoſe who 
numbered here, Was unwilling King James ſhould leave England. 
for it ſhould be “ Juſt as the King was ſtepping into bed, the night 
pas. 106, 107+ 4 before his going away (37), the Earl of Mulgrave 
(37) This was ** happened to come into the bed-chamber ; which be- 
the firſt time the (“ ing at ſo late an hour, might poſſibly give the King 


King went from « ſome 2 


London, the night . 
between the 10th 


and 11th of De- 
6 


ce mber. 


(38) The Mar- 
quis of Hallifax, 66 
the Earl of Not- & 
tinghatn, and the 


Lord Codol phins 
66 


pprehenſion of that Lord's ſuſpecting his de- 
ſign, with which he was reſolved not to truſt him, nor 
any Proteſtant whatſoever : he therefore ſtopped 
ſhort, and turned about to whiſper him in the ear, 
that his commiſſioners (38) had newly ſent him a 
very hcpetul account of ſome good accommodation 
with the Prince of Orange ; to which that Lord only 
replied with a queſtion, aſking him if the Prince's 


* army halted, or approached nearer to London ? 


The King owned they {till marched on; at which 


q W nd 


„„the other ſhook his head and ſaid no more, only 

made him a low bow with a dejected countenance, 

* humbly to make him underſtand, that he gave no 

« credit to what the King's hard circumſtances at that 

time obliged him to diſſemble (39).” It alſo ap- (39). Bucking- 
pears that the Earl of Mulgrave was one of thoſe Lords, «Mn | 
who, immediately after the King's departure,“ ſent POT 
letters to the fleet, the abandoned army of King 

“ James, and to all the conſiderable garriſons in Eng- 

* land; which kept them all in order and ſubjection, 

„ not only to the preſent authority, but to that which 

& ſhould be ſetled afterwards (40).” That his Lord- (4) Ibid. pag, 
ſhip employed his utmoſt endeavours to keep things *** 

from falling into anarchy and confuſion appears from 


the following paſſige : And when this aſſembly (41) (41) That of the 


role, the people were ſo ſenſible of their dignity, or rage who met 
rather of their care to prevent all diſorders ; that I 
ſeveral of them, even the two Lords beforemention- . 

ed (42), though Miniſters of the unfortunate King, (42) The Earls 
had their coaches attended with crowds and applauſes of Rocheſter and 
as far as the city-gates (43).” To his Lordſhip was Mulgrave. 


owing the protection which the Spaniſh Embaſſador (43) Bucking- 


met with, and the honour that was done that Miniſter, ham's Works, 
after his houſe had been pulled down by the rabble, bag. 83. 
The Earl of Mulgrave (though his maſter was gone. 

and his ſtaff laid aſide) yet thought the honour of 

* the nation ſo much concerned, that he preſumed 

to take upon himſelf to order an apartment (for the 

“ Spaniſh Embaſſador) in Whitehall immediately, and 

* a great table to be kept for him twice a day, with 

« yeomen of the guard to attend in his outward-room 

„(Which they never do but on the King only) for 

*« which ſtrain of authority he had the fortune to be 

« thanked both by King James and the Prince of O- | 
range (44). To his Lordſhip's humanity, was owing (44) Ibid, page 
the protection King James obtained from the Lords in 83, 84. | 
London, upon his being ſeized and inſulted by the popu- 

lace at Feverſham in Kent, before which time (ſays his 

Lordſhip) the Peers ſate daily in the Council-chamber at 


cc 


Whitehall: where the Lord Mulgrave one morning happened 


to be 3 privately, that the King had been ſeized by 
the angry rabble of Feverſham, and had ſent a poor country- 
man with the news, in order to procure his reſcue : 
aubich was like to come 100 late, fince the meſſenger had 
evaited long at the Council-door, without any body's being 
ewilling to take notice of him. This ſad account moved 
him with great compaſſion, at ſuch an extraordinary 
inſtance of worldly uncertainty ; and no cautions of of- 
fending the prevailing party, were able to reſtrain him 
from ſheewing a little indignation at ſo mean a proceed. 
ing in the Council. Upon which, their new Preſident (45 
adjourned it haſlily, in order to prevent him; but that 
Lord ( Mulgrave ) earneſtly conjured them all to fit down 
again preſently, that he might acquaint them with a 
matter which admitted of no delay, and was of the high- 
eft importance imaginable. Accordingly the Lords, <vho 


(45) The Mar- 
quis of Hallifax» 


knew mothing of the bufmeſs, could not but hearken to it; 


and thoſe few that gueſſed it and ſaw the conſequence, 
yet wanted time enough for concerting together about. ſo 
nice, and ſo very important a matter, as ſaving or loſing 
a King's life. The Lords therefore ſat down again, and 
he then repreſented ta them what a barbarity it would be 
for ſuch an aſſembly to connive at the rabble's tearing in 
pieces even any private gentleman, much more a great 
Prince, who, with all his Popery, was fill their Sove- 
reign. So that meer ſhame obliged them to ſuſpend their po- 
litics a while, and to call in the meſſenger ; who told them, 
with tears, how the King had with much difficulty in- 
gaged him to deliver a letter from him, to any perſons 
whom he could find willing to fave him from ſo imminent 
a danger. The letter had no ſuperſcription, and wwas to 
this effet ; © To acquaint the reader of it, that he 
© had been diſcovered in his retreat by ſome fiſher- 
men of Kent, and ſecured at firſt there by the gentry, 
© who were yet afterwards forced to reſign him into 
the hands of an inſolent rabble.” Or fo preſſing an 
occaſion, and now ſo very publickly made known, the 
Council was ſurprized, and under ſome difficulty : 2 as 
I | there 


60 


10. 


m) 


8 H 


paid his reſpects to King William before he was advanced to the throne, and was well 
77) Ibid. pag. 9, received by him, he yet did not accept of any poſt in the Government till ſome years 
after (/) [H]. May the 1oth, in the ſixth year of William and Mary, he was 


10. 


E 8 205 


created Marquis of Normanby in the county of Lincoln. When it was debated in Par- 
liament, whether the Prince of Orange ſhould be proclaimed King, or the Princeſs his 
) Ibid. page 10+ wife reign ſolely in her own right, he voted and ſpoke for the former () [7]. His dex- 
terity was ſuch, that he commonly got the better of his Court enemies; and was often in 
greater favour, for a time, than the moſt ſervile flatterers; and whether he was in or out 
of employment, he always acted, ſpoke and voted in ſuch a manner as he judged moſt 


there was danger of diſpleaſing by doing their duty, fo 

there was no leſs, by omitting it; fince the law makes it 

highly criminal to be only paſſive in ſuch an extremity : 

| Ie that moſt of them, unacquainted as yet with the 

Prince of Orange, imagined him prudent, and conſequent- 

ly capable of puniſhing ſo baſe a deſertion, either out of 

generofity or policy. Theſe found afterwards their caution 

needleſs ; but at preſent it influenced the Council enough 

to make them ſend two hundred of the Life-guard under 

their Captain the Earl of Feverſham ; firſt, to reſcue the 

King from all danger of the common people, and after- 

wvard to attend him toward the ſea: fide, if he continued his 

reſolution of retiring ; which they thought it more decent 

(46) Bucking- 79 connive at, than to detain him here by force (46). 
ham's Works, Every one, I believe, of a generous way of thinking, 
a will applaud his Lordſhip's care and concern for a dii- 
viciſſitude of human affairs. But where his Lordſhip 

ſays thus of King James, vho, with all his Popery, was 

flill their Sovereign ; J preſume that many of the Lords 

who compoſed the Council ſpoken of above, conſider- 

ed him no longer in that capacity, ſince he had ſuf- 

fered ſo many things to be tranſacted under his reign, as 

might have proved deſtructive of the happineſs of his peo- 


ple. However, as he was not yet diveſted of the regal pow- _ 


er in a regular way, the tenderneſs his Lordſhip had for 
him ſeems altogether praiſe worthy, ſince we may juſtly 
ſappoſe it to be the reſult of gratitude, and other lau- 
dable conſiderations. I do nat find the particulars of 
his Lordſhip's behaviour in the famous convention, in 
Which the word abdicated was fo much canvaſſed, and 
the ſucceſſion to the throne ſettled ; but we may ſuppoſe 
that ſelf-preſervation induced him to comply with 
the new government; and that he was one of thoſe 
whom he himſelf hints at in the following paragraph. 
4 Tt muſt alſo be conſidered, that of late, both the 
King's actions and the Prince of Orange's (even as 
if they had agreed it between them) tended to the 
poſſeſſing every body with a ſtrong opinion, of the 
« Proteſtant*Religion being endangered by the one, 
« and protected by the other. This made almoſt all 
« the King's Miniſters, as well as his Courtiers, ex- 
e pect more favour even under this new Prince, than 
„ they were likely to find among a ſew bigots . 
OD BEEF GE OO Therefore, tince zeal 
„ jn ſome, and intereſt in all, co-operated againſt the 
„King; we need look for no farther reaſons of ſo 
(47) Ibid. p+ 94+ „ ſudden a change (47).” Whether any part of the 
following paſſage may be applied to his Lordſhip I 
will not take upon me to determine, “ Beſides all 
« this (continues his Lordſpip we may reaſonably 
« conclude, that ſome few perſons, meaning the 
« Prince no good, might think it imprudent to 
„ ftem a tide, to no other purpole except their 
„ own ruin: and therefore, rather reſerved that 
« intereſt (which by their compliance, they obtain- 
„ ed both with the Prince and the people) to ſe- 
cure the publick good as much as poſſible, in a 
„ ſeaſon when almoſt every body ſeemed to aban- 
(48) Ibid. pag. 4 don it (48).” | 
N95. [H] He . . . did not accept of any poſt in the govern- 
ment till ſome years after.) ** When the revolution 
happened, his Lordſhip, though not in any way 
« contributing to it, was ſo Kindly uſed, and tuch an 
„opinion had King William of his great merit, that, 
« after King James's death, he made him of his Cabi- 
: „% net Council, and a Marquiis, with a penſion of 
6.2 2 e. three thouſand pounds a year (49). It is ſomething 
ets, vol. 2. pag. ſurprizing to find his Lordſhip receive favours under 
181. this reign, fince his conduct during the years that pre- 
ceded it, plainly ſhewed his diſinclination to the revo- 


Vol. IX. 


treſſed Monarch, in ſo remarkable an inſtance of the 


conducive 


lution. But the moſt natural cauſe, perhaps, to which 
we can impute the honour and advantage he received 
from the abovementioned Monarch, was, the great 
reputation of his abilities; unleſs we are to aſcribe it 
to the motive which is given in his character, p. 10, 
viz. lis voting that the Prince of Orange ſhould be pro- 
claimed King, and not that the Princeſs his wife ſhould 
reign ſolely in her own right. 
LI] He woted and ſpoke for the former. This ap- 
pears from the following paſſage, *+ When affairs 
were come to have no other diſpute in Parliament, 
but whether the Prince of Orange ſhonld be pro- 
claimed King, or the Princeſs his wife reign ſolely 
in her own right, the Earl of Mulgrave both voted 
and ſpoke for the former; ſor which, he has owned 
to his friends he had theſe motives (50). He thought (0) Ch of 
the title of either perſon was equal; and ſince the % D. of Buck- 
Parliament was to decide the matter, he judged it , pag. 10. 
would much better pleaſe that Prince, who was now 
become their Protector; and was alſo in itſelf a thing 
more becoming ſo good a Princeſs as Queen Mary, 
to partake with her hvſband a crown lo obtained, 
than to poſleſs it intirely as her own. However, 
that part of Lord Mulgrave's obliged the King, 
who had the ſucceſs of having that advantage over 
his wife much at heart (51}.” The latter part of (31) Idem, ibid. 


this paragraph is not expreſſed with due propriety ; 


but the affertion maintained in it is confirmed by 
Biſhop Burnet, according to whom, the Prince of 
Orange declared among other particulars, to the Mar- 
quiſs of Halifax, the Earls of Danby, Shrewſbury &c, 
who were come to wait upon him at St. James's, at his | 
own requelt (52), that. he was reſolved neither (52) This was 
to court nor threaten any one. Some were for put- whilit the Cen- 
ting the government into the hands of a regent. He „tion was t- 
would ſay nothing againſt it: only he thought it 92 
neceſſary to tell them, that he would not be the re- 
gent: ſo, if they continued in that deſign, they 
muſt look out for ſome other perſon to be put in that 
poſt: he himſelf ſaw what the conſequences of it were 
like to prove: ſo he would not accept of it. Others 
were for putting the Princets ſingly on the throne, 
and that he ſhould reign by her courteſy. He 
ſaid, no man could eſteem a woman more than he 
did the Princeſs: but he was ſo made that he could 
not think of holding any thing by apron-ſtrings, 
nor could he think it reaſonable to have any ſhare in 
the government, unleſs it was put in his perfon, and 
that for term of life: if they did think it fit to 
ſettle it otherwiſe, he would not oppoſe them in it; 
but he would go back to Holland, and meddle him- 
ſelf no more in their affairs. . In the end, be 
ſaid, he could not reſolve to accept of a dignity, fo _ 
* as to hold it only during the life of another (53).” (53) Biſhop Bur- 
The Earl of Mulgrave likewiſe takes notice of this net, pag. 820. 
particular, in his account of the Revolution. It 
happened alſo, that the Church-party was almoſt as 
much oppoſed as the Jacobites, becauſe inclined to 
{et up the Princeſs of Orange above even the Prince 
her huſband ; notwithitanding that he was here, 
„ armed, and ſhe was abſent. For this reaſon ſhe 
„Was kept in Holland (54) till he had maſtered that (54) According 
difficulty, which vexed him more than any other, to Biſhop Burnet, 
. .. . One of the Prince's arguments, though he ſhe us detained 
gave {ome more ſolid ones that ſeldom fail to per- Ae de ee 
iuade, was indeed a little extraordinary; for he very aggro og 
„ gravely endeavoured to make his friends believe, the thaw, 
„that he would leave them all in the lurch, by re- 
„turning with his army into Holland, rather than 
* yield the title to his own wife; and a while he op- 
«« poled, though to no purpoſe, even her being joined 
„with 
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(») wid. pag. 11. and that for Trienna! Parliaments (n). Though he was ſo fine a ſpeaker, yet none of his 


\ Bucking- 
(55), Works, 
vol. 2. pag» 97, 
98, 99. . 
(56) Rapin's 
Hiftory of Eng- 
land, 2d edit. vol. 


2. page 793, 794+ 
Lond. 1733, fol. 


(57) Good natu- 
red muſt be 
meant. 


(58) Character of 66 
te D. of Bucking- 


bam, pag. xi. 


conducive to the welfare of his country. He was one of ; the moſt active and zealous op- 
poſers of the bill which took away Sir John Fenwick's lite K]; and exerted the utmoſt 
vigour, in procuring and carrying through thoſe two admirable bills, the Treaſon Bill, 


ſpeeches were premeditated. A remarkable ſtory is related concerning certain advantageous 
offers which were made him by King William [L]. He enjoyed ſome conſiderable poſts 
under that Prince, and was generally pretty well in his favour and confidence, April 
the 21ſt 1702, he was fworn Lord Privy-Seal ; and, in the fame year was appointed 
one of the Commiſſioners to treat of an Union between England and Scotland ; and was 
alſo Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum for the North-riding of Yorkſhire, and one 
of the Governors of the Charter-Houſe. March the oy 170;, he was created Duke of 
Normanby ; and on the 23d of the ſame month Duke of Buckinghamſhire. In 1711 
he was made Steward of her Majeſty's Houſhold, and Preſident of the Council; and 
upon her deceaſe, Auguſt the 1ſt 1714, was one of the Lord Juſtices of Great Britain, 


till his Majeſty King George arrived from Hanover. To return to Queen Anne's reign, 
his Lordſhip was ſometimes more in favour than in others. He was but once out of 
employment, and then he himſelf reſigned it in the manner related below MJ. The 


« with himſelf in the ſovereignty, Which ſhews the 
« extreme reſtleſsneſs of ambition, even in its kigheſt 
e "ſcenes of wee, . cvs On this account he grew 
“ jealous of his moſt intimate confidents among the 
«« Engliſh, becauſe they had ſo much regard to his 
wife (55).” The Marquis of Hallifax was the perſon 
who moved, that the crown ſhould be given to the 
Prince of Orange alone, and to the two Princeſſes after 
his death (56). | | 

[X] He was one of the moſt ative and zealous op- 
poſers of the bill which took away Sir John Fenwick's 
life.] The following reaſon is aſſigned for his voting 
in this manner. Becauſe he thought the practice of 
* making bills on purpoſe to puniſh, put one ſubje& 
* too much in the power of his fellow-ſubjeQs, who, 
« if poſſeſſed of the ear of too eaſy and good (57) a 
King, may confound the Miniſter's enemies with 
his Majelty's ; and having the management of 
them left in their power, under pretence of ſerv- 
ing him, revenge their private quarrels at the ex- 
pence of the liberties, fortunes, and ſometimes lives 
of his people (58).” 
[LI] Concerning certain advantageous offers which were 
made him by King William.) This was during the 
time that the zrea/onable bill, and that for triennial Par- 
liaments were in a likely way to paſs the two Houles. 
The ftory runs thus. King William ſent one day 


«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 


for the Earl of Mulgrave ; and after ſome little diſ- 


courſe, offered to give him an additional title, with 


an annual penſion of three thouſand pounds, and to 
„ make him of the Cabinet-Council, The Earl gave 
* him many thanks for his intended favours, and 
„ aſked, with humbleſt ſubmiſſion, what his Majeſty 
expeQed from him in return; adding, that he could 


not deny but that he was engaged in aſſiſting thoſe 


bills which his Majeſty did not at preſent approve of; 
« he was ſorry his Majeſty did not, but whether he 
had the honour or not of ſerving him, he could not 
give them up, but muſt aſſiſt their ſucceſs to his ut- 
«« moſt ability. The King ſeemed a little ſurpriſed ; 

but as that Prince was a very good politician, he 
«© changed the diſcourſe, and ſettled his countenance 
into a ſeeming good humour; he then told him, 
that upon hearing he was not much ſatisfied, for 
«« ſome time before King James left England, with the 
«© meaſures then taken, a perſon whom he had em- 
** ployed to conſult and treat with thoſe Lords who in- 
«« vited him to come over, propoſed at one of their 
« meetings to bring over Lord Mulgrave, and to 
communicate their deſign to him; upon which the 
«© Earl of Shrewſbury ſaid, if you do, you will ſpoil 
« all, he wwill never join with us. The King telling 


bim this ſtory, aſked with a ſmile, pray, my Lord, 


„ what would you have done, if my agent had ac- 
% quainted you with the whole buſineſs? Sir, ſaid the 
« Lord Mulgrave, I ſhould have diſcovered it 10 the 
« maſler I ſerved. The King replied, I cannot blame 
« you 3 and, it is probable, liked him the better for it. 
«© For though he did not then confer upon him the fa- 
* yours he mentioned, ſometime in his reign he had 
„ them all; and was pretty well in his favour and con- 


* fidence, tho' the bills he did not like, had ſucceſs, 


Duke 


„and both of them paſſed in the Houſes of Parlia- 
ment (59}.” Whether his Lordſhip made ſuch an 


anſwer or not, which it is very probable he did, I believe 
no one who is acquainted with his character, but is per- 
ſuaded, that had he been let into the ſecret of the pro- 
jected Revolution, he would have divulged it to King 
James. Suppoſing this ſtory to be true, the Farl of 
Mulgrave acted on this occaſion the counter part of 


the unſuſpected old patriot, * W 0 
* - * * * * * * * 
* . E 8 * * 
* 8 * * * * * * * 


[] He was but once out of employment, and he him- 
ſelf reſigned it.] Aﬀer King William's death, Queen 
Anne's firſt Miniſters were the Duke of Malborough, 
the Earls of Godolphin, Nottingham, and Rocheſter(60), 
and the Marquiſs of Normanby, whom the Queen 
created Duke of Buckinghamſhire, and Lord- Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, with a penſion. The manner of his 
Grace's reſigning the Privy Seal afterwards, is related 
as follows. When the Duke ſaw all the meaſures 
« formed and begun againſt the Tory party, by the 
„ two chief perſons in power with the Queen, the 
„ Duke of Marlborough, and the Lord Treaturer Go- 
dolphin, being ſenſible he could never over-balance 
«© that power, he reſolved to relign the Seals; and ac- 


(<9) Ibid, pag» 
125 I 3» 


(60) This was in 
1702. See Rapin's 
Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, page 435» 


* cordingly brought them one day to the Queen. Se 


„ delired he would conſider better of what he was 
doing, and take two or three days for that purpoſe. 
In obedience to the Queen's commands, the Duke 
* carried home the ſeals. The next day the Queen 


ſeemed fo diſcontented with her meaſures as to be un- 
willing to ſerve her longer, yet as a farther mark of 


her good-will towards him, ſhe deſigned to make 


„ him Lord Chancellor (61) ; adding farther, that he 
had {till two old friends to ſerve with him, mean- 
ing Lord Godolphin and the Duke of Marlborough.” 
This writer afterwards obſerves, that the Chancellor's 
place was a revenue of ooo pounds per ann. and 
* as it depended more on reaſoning and equity than upon 
„ law, it was what, by his experience of cauſes in the 
+ Houle of Peers, would not have been difficult to exe- 
„cute (62); however he did not accept that employ- 

ment, nor keep his own ; and that day he entirely 
reſigned the Seals (63).” The Duke reſigned the 
Privy Seal about March 1705, and it was given to the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, preſently after which the Par- 
liament was diſſolved. Previous to the paſſage quoted 


(63) Charade, of the D. of Buckingham, pag. 15, 16. The 
Duke himſelf hints at his refuſing to accept of this poſt, at the 


ſent for him and told him, that notwithſtanding he 


(61) His Grace's 
great knowledge 
in Parliamentary 
affairs, is evident 
from his ſpeech- 
es; and that he 
was not unſkilled 
in the Laws, ap- 
pears from his 
Obſervations on 
the Statute of 
Treaſon, &c. 


(62) Character cf 
the D. of Buck- 
ingbam, peg. 15, 
16. 


cloſe of his Obſervations on the Statute of Treaſon, whete he ſays: - 


* would not have communicated theſe rambling thoughts to 
„any but a friend; nor to your ſelf neither, if, among the ſe- 
„ veral miſinterpretations upon my reſigning one great employ - 
«© ment, and refuſing a greater, you had not ſuſpected me of a 
little lazineſs 3 from which I hope this way of empleying my 
*© leiſure, may be ſome vindication; and I wiſh it does not prove 
© a much greater, by ſhewing 1 needed no other reaſon beſides my 
„ diſability, for not accepting the higheſt poſt in a profeſhon 1 was 
© never bred to; an honour too much, to think any man fit tor, 
« except a Lawyer.“ Duke f Buckingham's Wirks, vol. 2. pay 
156, 157» | 


above, 


(9) Ib 
to xvi 
this if 
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rank 
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(e) Ibid. pag. Xi kiſs 


to xvi, I write 
this in 1738. 


SHE 


Duke was attached to what are called the Tory principles, Her Majeſty offered to 
make him Lord Chancellor, which poſt he refuſed, He was out of employment for ſome 
time, during which he did not ſo much as pay his compliments at Court, till the marriage 
of his third wife, the preſent Dutcheſs of Buckingham, on which occaſion he went to 
her Majeſty's hand (o). He was inſtrumental in the change of the Miniftry in 
1710 [N]. The Duke kept his places till the Queen's death, though he was informed 


that a ſcheme was laid to get him removed [O]. A circumſtance that reflects the higheſt 


above, are ſome curious particulars which, for that 
reaſon, it may not be improper to introduce here. 
The Duke of Buckingham“ was Lord Privy-Seal, 
when the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Godol- 
phin began to grow more inclined to the Whig than 
© to the Tory party, to which they had been long 


(% Mr. Rapin “ thought firmly attached (*).” What follows is no 


ranks the Duke great compliment to the Tories. The truth is, it 
of b e was then, as it is too often the cuſtom of the To- 
_—_— = the * ries, to take a humour of diſobliging their molt con- 
*cderate Tories, “ ſiderable friends upon the leaſt odd opinion infuſed 
(as he calls em); “ into them, either by ſome treacherous pretended 
and ſays that 4 friend, or by ſome worthleſs companion of their table- 
perro rpg © meetings. They all of a ſudden concurred in re- 
Whigs, to balance fuſing their aſſent to ſettle a revenue of 5000 J. per 
the projected annum on the Duke of Marlborough, upon his ſuc- 
power of her «+ ceſs with the Engliſh armies, without ever reflecting 
e e „e that he had in his own hands the power of doing 
e e See himſelf much more good, and them the hurt which 


Diſſertaticn on *©* afterwards followed ; the Whigs, who know al- 
the Whigs and 


T:ries, pag. 800. 60 brought in and themſelves turned out.“ However, 


it appears by the ſequel of this paſſage, that though 
the party to which the Duke of Buckingham had al- 
ways been attached, was ſo weak, yet he himſelf was 
far from being ſo. The Duke of Buckingham 
„ ſaw their miſtake in point of politics; but they 
were by fits and ſtarts ſo afraid of being thought go- 
«© verned, that they would not be adviſed for their 
* own good, which generally ended in their falling 
number, their fortunes, and the good ſenſe of ſome 


„of them, nothing but their frequent want of una- 
66 


„ Juable friends, but adviſing with the worſt or weak⸗ 


eſt of their party; together with that particular hu- 

mour of diſperſing themſelves into the country about 

their prirate affairs or pleaſures, beſore the buſineſs 
of the ſeſſions was ended, which they always con- 
cluded, and always were miſtaken in ; nothing elle, 

*© I ſay, could make them uſeleſs at once, to them- 

(56) Ibid. p. 13, © ſelves and others (66).” 

"91-20" [V He was inſtrumental in the change of the Mi- 
niſtry in 1710.] * Some years after, in 1710, either 
from good reaſons or the changeableneſs of our cli- 
“mate, the then favourites with the Queen began to 
* Joſe ground; and Mr. Harley, ſince Earl of Ox- 
ford and Lord Treaturer, made the proper uſe of 

of thoſe circumſtances ; yet wanting ſome afliſtance, 
„he applied to the Duke of Buckingham. The 
Duke, who was not then on good terms with Mr. 
*« Harley, at firſt did not much mind his propoſal, 
but afterwards joined with him and others, which 
ended in removing firſt the Ducheſs and the Duke of 
Marlborough, and bringing in the Duke and Ducheſs 
© of Somerſet, Mr. Harley, the Earl of Shrewſbury, 
„the Duke of Buckingham, and Mr. St. John, 

(67) Character f. fince Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke (67)” About 

be Ln f _ this time his Grace was conſtituted Lord Steward 

12 n, bag. 19, of the Houſhold in the room of the Duke of De- 
vonſhire, and afterwards Preſident of the Council 
in the room of the Earl of Rocheſter deceaſed, 
which important place his Grace kept till the Queen's 
death, and conſequently had the greateſt poſt in the 

(68) See Boyer's Regency (68). With regard to what is ſaid above, 

Hiſtory of Queen that either for good reaſons, or the changeableneſs of our 

_ . 2 climate, the then favourites began to loſe ground, the 

1 ́— i. following cauſe is aſſigned for it by a very judicious 
writer. ** It is needleſs, /ays he, to relate here with 

. ator *« what glory to England, and to the Queen in parti- 

Land Oodolphin, cular, thele new Miniſters (69) directed the public 

&c. This is poke affairs. This is a thing univerſally known, and 

of the time they“ the memory of it is ſtill recent. But it is pietended 

2 beg that, by reaſon of the meanneſs of the Queen's genius, 

4 2 Pp they held her in a kind of ſervitude, tho' they out- 

N wardly affected to give her the honour of all her 


ce 


46 
cc 


«a 


La) 
* 


Viz, in 1702. 


%% ways how to play prudently their game, being 


into diſtreſs and confuſion; when conſidering their 


nimity, their not always adhering to their moſt va- 


honour 


glorious ſucceſſes. During their adminiſtration, 
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* the rank and rigid Church-Tories (70) were ex- (90) Thus, ac- 


cluded from all civil employments and eccleſiaſtical cording to Rapin's 


dignities. . . . Mean time the Queen ſaw ber- 
ſelt, not without ſome impatience, forced, as it were 
to follow the counſels of thoſe whom ſhe had a right 
to command ; and who, if public report is to be 
credited, left her not free to purſue her own incli- 
nations or judgment. The rank Tories perceiving, 
or perhaps ſuggeſling, theſe ſentiments to the Queen, 
induſtriouſly cheriſhed her diſcontent, by the afliſt- 
ance of a certain Lady (71) who was in her conh- 
dence. Such was their ſucceſs, that after they bad 
ſatisfied her, that ſhe was a ſlave, they brought her 
to a reſolution of freeing herſelf. This intrigue 
was conducted with ſuch art and ſecrecy, that her 
Miniſters found themſelves ſupplanted, before any 
meaſures could be taken to prevent cheir ruin. Im- 
mediately their places were filled with rank and fu- 
rious Tories. The Parliament, in which the Whigs 
had a great ſuperiority of votes, was diſſolved, and 
another called (72).” This incident is related to 


much the {ame purpoſe by another writer. The 


cs 
cc 
«c 


66 
ce 


«ce 


writers of the High-Church addreſſes (73) were 
countenanced, both privately by the new favourite, 
Mrs. Maſham, and openly by the Duke of Shrewſ⸗ 


definition of 
Whigs and To- 
ries, the Duke of 
Buckingham was 
not a rigid Tory, 
he being concern - 
ed in the admini- 
tration at the 
ſame time with 
the Duke of 
Marlborough. 


(71) This no 

doult was Mre. 
Hill, afterwards 
Lady Maſham. 


(72) Differtation 
on the Whigs and 


Tories, pag. $00» 


(73) To the 
Queen in 1710. 


bury, lately promoted to the office of Lord Cham 


berlain. This change was undoubtedly owing to 
the private infuſions of Mr. Robert Harley ... The 
Duke of Shrewſbury, in return to Mr. Harley, 
readily aſſiſted him, and Mrs: Maſham, in diſpo- 
ſing the Queen to make farther alterations. All 
men are naturally fond of power, thoſe eſpecially 
who are born to it; and therefore it is no wonder 
that Princes, who are ſtyled and look upon them. 
ſelves as God's vicegerents on earth, io impatiently 
bear the leaſt diminution of their authority. The 


Queen, though good natured, indulgent, and eaſily 


to be 
her with obſequiouſneſs, complaiſance and becom- 
ing reſpect, was yet extremely jealous of her prero- 
oative : irreconcileable to thoſe who had once treated 
— mn l! bin 
f The contrivers of the intended changes 
being perfectly acquainted with the Queen's temper, 
made her take notice of ſeveral expreiſions, ungrate- 
ful co a Monarch's ear, which in the coarſe of Dr. 
Sacheverel's trial had dropped [rom ſome of the mana- 
gers for the Commons; and afterwards induſtriouſly 
procured thoſe Tory addreſſes, which, as was hinted 
before, both complimented her prerogative and heredi- 
tary title: and at the ſame time gratified the diſguſt 
ſhe had conceived againſt the Duke and Duchels of 
Marlborough (74) and ſome of their relations ; 
and which her new favourites were not wanting, to 
cheriſh and improve (75).” Theſe accounts ſeem 


natural enough. Perſons who have managed affairs 
ſucceſsfully under others, are for that reaſon but too 
apt to be over elated ; whence they are prompted to 
behave with great freedom towards their principals, 
as imagining themielves ſo very important that they can- 
not do without them. On the other hand, what is 
related above of the freedoms which the Whig Miniſ- 
ters took with the good Queen, might have been art- 
fully raiſed by thoſe who wanted to get into their 
* 


places. Be this as it will, * * * 

* X* * * * * * * * 

* 8 a * > * o » 

* * * 3 * * — 

* * * eee > - 
ſO] The Date .... ;: was informed that a ſcheme 


ewas laid to get him removed from his employments. |] 
This is not abſolutely affirmed to be fa, and if it was 
ſo, the perſon or perſons, (though they may be gueſſed (75) 7% Hifery 
at) who attempted to do his Grace that ill office, are not 
mentioned, but the cauſe or motive of it is. The 


2 * Duke 


governed, by thoſe about her who uſed 


(74) The diſęuſt 
hete hinted at, 
ſeems to relate to 
the conteſt, if I 
may ſo call it, 
between her Ma- 
jeſty and the D. 
of Marlborough, 
with regard to 
beſtowing the 
command of a 
regiment of dra- 
goons ; the Queen 
intending to be- 
ſtow it on Col. 
Hill, Mrs. Maſ- 
ham's brother 
and the Duke of 
Marlborough 
having promiſed 
it to Licutenant 
General Mere» 
dich. 


of Queen Anne, 
pag. 470. (faltely 
numbered 779} 
and 471, 
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ſpeaks with great 


kindneſs of all 
his three Ladies, 


of his laſt. He 
obſerves in his 
Laſt Will, pag. 
44. inſerted in 
the Character of 
the Duke of Bucks 
ingbam, that he 
© had had the 
«© moſt extraor- 
« dinary bleſſing 
of three kind 
And excellent 
«© wives.” His 
Grace expreſſed a 
&cfire of lying 


his Bona 7 enemies allowed him to have lived always very kindly with his laſt wife (7), the preſent 


in Weſtminſter- 

Abby; and alſo 

deſired that the 

preſent Dutcheſs, 
hen dead, might 
be depoſited in 

t he ſame vault, 


SHE 
(2) Ibid, pag. 18. honour on him is, the vigour with which he acted in favour of the unhappy Catalans, 
6% The Duke who afterwards were ſo inhumanly ſacrificed (p) [21 The Duke of Buckingham was 


of a tender diſpoſition, though thought to be haug 


ty and not good natured : but as the 


,, moſt perfect characters have ſome allay, it muſt be owned that he was a little paſſionate; 
and particularly which yet he would endeavour to atone for as ſoon as his heat was over, No man could 
ſhew more good breeding than the Duke; yet, when he was diſobliged by his equals, or 
not well treated, as he ſuppoſed, by his King, he would carry it pretty high. Many ac- 
cuſe him of not behaving with proper indulgence to his firſt and ſecond wife, but it is no 
eaſy matter to come to the truth of ſuch reports (q). The liberties he took with regard to 
the fair-ſex, are too well known to be omitted in his character. However, he often ex- 


preſſed, ſome years before he died, a good 


deal of concern for that kind of libertiniſm, 


into which an impetuoſity of temper, too much neglected in his education, together with 
the prevailing faſhion of that Court in which he lived, had often hurried him. He was 
ſurvived by only one legitimate ſon, but left ſeveral natural children []. His worſt 


Dutcheſs of Buckingham, a Lady who has 


«© Duke was truly or falſely informed there was a 
*« mongſt ſome of her Miniſters, a little before her 
«« death, a ſcheme laid to get him out, though there 


could be no good reaſon for it, but becauſe he did 


not heartily join in ſpeaking ill and doing ill offices, 


« according to the uſual cuſtom, to the favourite dil- 
« graced, I mean the Earl of Oxford. And the truth 
« was, direct gratitude kept the Duke from acting 
„ that part, which would have pleaſed the then Mi- 
niſters; becauſe ſince the Duke's reconcilement with 
„ that Lord, on their being engaged together in the 
« Miniſtry, he had received, on his own account and 


(76) CharaFer of © his friends, ſeveral good offices from him (76).” 


the D. of Buck- 


ingham, page 17. 


(77) The Duke 
of Buckingham 


and Earl of i 


[P] The vigour with which he ated in favour of the 
unhappy Catalans, } Notwithſtanding the friendſhip 
which his Grace had for the Fail of. . we yet 
find he was not ſo much biaſſed by it, as to engage in 
meaſures which his Grace could not approve of ; and 
of this we have a very remarkable inſtance in the fol- 
lowing paſſage. ** In the time of their being Mi- 
*“ niſters together (77), though they never fell out, 
e they were not conſtantly of one mind. It was in 
relation to the poor Catalans, whoſe intereſts he 


* thought were too much facrificed to the peace with 


Spain; he thought no ſort of terms ought to be 


* agreed on, without firſt ſecuring the lives and liber- 


« ties of thoſe poor people, who had entirely relied 


« on England for protection. He got two Councils 


appointed to debate that matter over again before 
s the Queen, when it had been in a manner deter- 


„ mined the other way. And when all his arguments 
«© proved unſucceſsful, he was never obſerved to be fo 
„much troubled at the ill ſucceſs of any buſineſs 
4 of his own, becauſe he took humanity itſelf, as 
© well as the honour of his country, and of the miſtreſs 


(73) Chara#er cf « he ferved, to be highly concerned in that affair (78). 


the D. of Buck- 
;ngham, pag. 17, 
18. a 


2] He was furwived by only ane legitimate ſon, but 
gef jeveral natural children.] We have ſhewn above, 


that his Grace, in his more mature years, was forry 


(79) Ibid p. 27» 


for the freedoms he had indulged himſelf in with the 
Fair; and it appears that it would have been a great 
ſatisfaction to him, had no iflue ſprung from thoſe 
amours. He lefe many natural children, whom he 
© had and owned before his third marriage : and he 
has been often heard to ſay fince he had legitimate 
children, he wiſhed he never had the others, or at 
«« leaſt had not owned them; it being in private fa- 
“ milies an ill example (79).” However, his Grace 
did own them, in which his conduct ſeems infinitely 


La 


more laudable than what we are told concerning the 


80] See the ar- 
ticls: PRIOLO 
(Benjamin) at the 
end of tlie remark 
4} 


noble Venetians, who are never fired with a ſtrong 
„and lalling paſſion tor a miſtreſs, but addreſs them- 
« ſelves to curtezans, and keep one of them at their 
common expence. Such a commerce ſecures them 
from jealouiy ; but then if a child happens to ſpring 
from it, they all utterly diſown, and never take the 
« leaſt notice of their motley offspring (80).“ 

[R] A Lady xvhs always behaved with a dignity ſui- 
table to her high birth and guality.] This is a truth 
well known to all who have the honour of approaching 
her Grace; and having frequently been the ſubject of 
public panegyric, it might be ſuperfluous to enlarge 
any farther upon it in this place. But one circum- 
{tance I cannot forbear taking notice of, which is, that 

2 


* 


* 


* 


her high birth and quality [R]. The Duke was thought to be too fond of money; but 


always behaved with a dignity ſuitable to“ 2 


that 


the higheſt applauſes were beſtowed on the Ducheſs 
by the perſon who, of all men, had the beſt opportu- 
nity of knowing her real merit; I mean his Grace her 
huſband, who, on all occaſions, (during the many years 
they lived together;) very frequently in his writings ; and 
particularly in his will expreſſed himſelf in ſuch terms 
as 'ſhew the high idea he entertained of her worth. 
As a farther mark ( /ays his Grace) of my depend- 
© ance on her kindneſs and diſcretion, I do not only 
© leave all our children to her prudent care, but alſo 
*© my two natural daughters Sophia and Charlotte, to 
* whom ſhe has been always moſt generouſly indul- 
gent, without my having ever in the leaſt deſired 
6 it of her, becauſe indeed 1 foreſaw it would be ob- 
«« jected to her by meaner-minded wives, and warned 
* her of it accordingly, knowing this to be no age 
* or country likely to value ſuch uncommon vir- 


„„ tue (81). And here it may not be improper to take (31) Cbaracber of 
notice of his Grace's three wives. He married to wo 2 of Buck- 
his firſt wife Urſula, the daughter of Colonel Stawel, iT am, pag. 37, 


“ and widow of the Earl of Conway, by whom he 
* had no iſſue. He married ſecondly, the Lady Ca- 
* tharine, eldeſt daughter of Fulk Grevile, Lord 
„ Brook, and widow and reli& of Baptiſt Noel, Earl 
of Gainſborough, who died in the year 1704, lea- | | 
« ving no iſſue. He married (82) to his third wife ($2) March 1, 


“ Catharine, natural daughter to King James II. (by Hoof Ker. 


“ Catharine Sidley, whom he created Counteſs of Dor- land, vol, 2. pag. 
„ cheſter, and who, after he was gone to France and 795- note 2, by 


« dethroned, married the Earl of Portmore.) His daugh- Mr. Tindal. 
«© ter by her K. James dignified with the name of the 


60 5 | (83) This is th 
Lady Catharine Darnley (83), gave her the place of a A. wo Korg 


of Buckingham, 


« a Duke's daughter, and permitted her to bear his 
« arms, December the 6th 1688, King James de- 


whoſe mother 


6 clared and ordained, that his dearly beloved natu- was the daughter 
ral daughter the Lady Catharine ſhould bear the of the ingenious 
« firname of Darnley, and ſhould have and enjoy the oy Charles Sid- 


« {ame place, pre-eminence and precedency, in als?“ 
« aflemblies and meetings whatſoever, as the daughter 
of a Duke of England had enjoyed. It was alſo 
« ordained by the ſame warrant, &c. that his ſaid 
% daughter ſhould bear his own royal arms, within a 
* border compone, ermine and azure, the azure char- 
« ged with Flower de Lis of France; and for her 
« {upporters, in the dexter {ide an unicorn, ermine, 
«© his horn, mane and hoofs, or, accolled with a chap- 
«© Jet of red roſes, barbed and ſeeded proper, and on 
« the ſiniſter, a goat, ermine, horned and hoofed 
* azure, with a like chaplet about his neck, as hath 
„ the dexter. She was left very young, a widow by 
James Earl of Angleſey, from whom ſhe was parted 


« at her own requeſt, (though long oppoſed by the ($4) The Duke 


« Earl) by the unanimous conſent of both houſes of 2 mn 


„Parliament, for the Earl's cruelty and cauſeleſs ill qeath of this fon, 
« uſage of her. It is to be obſerved, in juſtice to which ends thus; 


% that unhappy Peer, that ſome think his Lordſhip * But why fo 
* had a tincture of diſtraction, as was plain from his 


cc 


conduct, during the ſpace of one year which they « This fatal loſs 


only lived together. By her the Duke of Bucking- „ to ſhow ? 


« ham had iflue, firſt a daughter chriſtened 80.“ Alas, there's 
«© no expreſſion, | 
« Can tell a pa- 


« phia, who died very young; and two ſons, to the 


« firſt of which Queen Anne, as godmother, gave the . tent's wo! 


* name of John, who lived but three weeks ; and the gee Buckinghom's 


« year after, another ſon, called Robert (84), and ſty- Forks, vol. 1. 
; led bag: 189 


(7) Ibid. pag. 18, 


much digreſſi - 


 zitaph, pag. 27- have been expected, and untainted with the vices of the age [/], This young Noblema 


SHE 
that opinion was occaſioned by ſome little trifling accidents ; or rather by a humour 
which indiſcreet perſons did not know how to manage, That he was far from being co- 
vetous, might be proved in many inſtances ; .but the ſtrongeſt indication that he was not 
ſo, is, his having loſt a conſiderable part of his fortune, merely by his not taking 
the pains to viſit, during the ſpace of forty years, his eſtates at ſome diſtance from Lon- 
(1) Ibid, pag. 22 don (s), An indolent and an avaricious temper ſeem incompatible ; the covetous man 
as being a creature who denies himſelf every pleaſure but his darling one. We ſhall ſum 
up his Grace's character with that part of it, which, in this age, among others, ſeems 
very exemplary. * Though he was fo often in great places at court, yet he never acted 
« in any poſt, but as it ſeemed to him conſiſtent with the good of his country; even 
(2) id. pag *4- ©. when it was moſt againſt the humour of his Prince, he never failed either to declare 
* his diſſent in ſpeeches, or to enter his proteſts in form. And he often Joſt and gave up 


alſo ſet his 


Grace's _— & his places on this very account, He could never be accuſed of having once given an 
ful light, whero c ill vote in Parliament, or of ever acting contrary to the true intereſt of the party to 
he fays: 7 « which he profeſſed himſelf attached, though he would not always be a ſlave to their 
ler f mating ** Judgment, much leſs to their humour or paſſion (2). His Grace died the 24th of Fe- 
22 bruary 1725, aged ſeventy five years; and after lying magnificently in ſtate for ſome 
fins « a re days at Buckingham-houſe, was carried from thence with great funeral ſolemnity, and 


exact knowledge 


of the chr, interred in Weſtminſter- Abbey, where a noble monument is erected to his memory, on 


defigns and which the epitaph below is engraved [SJ]. Great clamours were raiſed about this epitaph ; 
ſchemes of the 


| many aſſerting that it proved the Duke a Sceptic, and others attempting to ſhew, that 
great men in pcab- . - . . ' ' - 
* at Court, % it was not conſiſtent with the orthodox principles [7]. He left only one ſon, Edmund, 


mwohich be was 


n ee who inherited his titles, but was ſnatched away in his bloom juſt as he was going to in- 
herit his eſtates, to the inexpreſſible grief of her Grace, his moſt affectionate mother, 


ment. See the 
Doctor's Defence IRE R- : : | 
of the Dutes F. who loſt in him her only comfort; he being a youth from whom the greateſt things might 


n, with 
whom 


„ Jed Marquis of Normanby, born December the ration for Chriſt, as the Duke plainly does in this 
% 11th, in the year 1711, ſince dead; and aſter- epitaph; Chriſtum adveneror (94). Others again, from 
« wards a daughter chriſtened Sophia Catharina Hen- theſe laſt words, affirmed that he was not perfectly 
„ rietta Sheffield, who lived till ſhe was four years old. orthodox in his belief. To ſhew, ſays Dr. Fidges, 
« Laſtly, he had a fon, chriſtened by Dr. Atterbury late what diſpoſition ſome perſons out of their great hu- 
«© Biſhop of Rocheſter, and who when the Duke died, *©* manity were in, to fix the worſe ſenſe upon this 


(91) This wag.9* was but five years old (91), he being born the “ inſcription, they made no ſcruple in ſeveral copies 
Edmund Duke | 


"Buckingham * 11th of ſanuary 1716, and dying at Rome October “ that were diſperſed abroad, to add to the original 
1 25 5 


4 the 30th 1735.” ² | text, Deo confido, by inſerting the word 6/8; which 

7 IS] The W 67 hereunder is engraved.) This was ** had been indeed more — * of our 2 divi- 

1. pag. 148. by his own direction, as appears from a paſſage in his '** nity, but not abſolutely ſo: for it cannot be juſtly 
will. And fince ſomething (/ays his Grace) is ** inferred that any perſon does not believe in Chriſt, 
„ uſually written on monuments, I direct that the “ as God, from an expreſſion which yet may properly 
« following lines ſhall be put on mine; viz. in one be uſed on ſuppoſition, that Chriſt is really G 
«« place, | | | | 

F Atheiſt, theſe either did not underſtand the true meaning 

of that word, or had never read his works; he al- 

ways expreſling the higheſt veneration for the Deity. 


Pr Rege ſpe, pro Republica ſemper. 


© in another place, 


(94) Dr. Fidd-+ 
obſerves, that bit 
Grace ſeems to 
have empleyed 


the word advenes - 


ror, . fo give 
the greater ſorce 
to zbat be would 
expreſs ; and that 
it is rendered by a 
wery good critic 
and grammarian ; 
(Al. Ant. Ne- 
briſſenſis) valde 
veneror; and 1g 


; od applied by Varro, 
* (95).” With regard to ſuch as called his Grace an e fgnify an a# 


of religious qvor= 


iÞ Venerem 


& Minervam ad- 


| 8 ; venerari. See the 
«© Whenever divine Providence, /ays he, ſhall take Doctor's Defence 


* me out of this world, to which I devoutly ſubmit, of the Epitaph, 


« Dubius, ſed non improbus vixi. 

« Incertus morior, ſed inturbatus. 
Humanum eft neſcire & errare (92). 
vubliſhed by Dr. « Chriftum adveneror, Deo confido 
Fiddes, this line „ Ormnipotenti, benewolentiſſimo. 
runs thus. « Ens Entium miſerere mei (93). 
Humanum eff er- 


kg he 19 The ſecond line of this epitaph ſtands as follows on 
ee the Doctor 8 1 > "=P | 
eee, the the Duke's monument in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 

Duke of Buck- 
ingham's Epi- 
taph, in a Letter 


to a Free: think and the words Chriſtum adveneror are omitted, at the 
er; behind the 


: deſire, as I am told, of the late Biſhop Atterbury, Who 

] — 0 L 1 L 9 P Y, 
— + too. thought the verb adveneror not full enough, as ap- 
| lied to Chriſt. All the reſt of the epitaph is the 


(93) Character ſame as that above, and under the whole the following 


of the D. of ords. 
Buckingham, page word 


44. 


(% I ſhould have 


vbſerved, that [T] Great clamours avere raiſed againſt this epilaph; 
there alſois a La- 


tin lifeription,” 178 Merting that it rene the Duke a ſeeptick 3 77 
giving an account chers attempting to b, that it was not conſiſtent cuil 

of the Duke's #he orthodox principles.) The vulgar, who have no true 
family, titles, idea of what Religion 18, inveighed (as is uſual with 


(92) In the copy 
of this epitaph 


Incertus morior, non perturbatus ; 


Catharina Buckinghamie Duciſſa 


Mærens extrui curauit. A. MDCCXXII ). 


uren. or a perſon of no religion. Some exclaimed againſt 


him as a Deiſt; but theſe ſurely did not know what 
is 33 that word, otherwiſe they would not have 
pronounced a man ſuch, who profeſſed the higheſt vene- 


Vol. IX. 


wives, and chil- them) againſt the author of the epitaph, as an atheiſt, 


* not only willingly, but chearfully, becauſe fully per- bg 37, 38. 

* ſuaded that all things are ordered for the beſt by in- 

« finite wiidom and goodneſs (96) &c.” And in ano- (95) Defence of 
ther place, I own my faith is founded, . . . ie O's Epi- 
* that adorable conjunction of unbounded power and tun 
« goodneſs, Which certainly muſt ſome way recom- (96) See the Pre- 
„ pence hereafter, ſo many thouſands of innocent 33 i 
% wretches created to be io miſerable here (97).” the CharaBie of 
And likewiſe in the cloſe of a copy of verſes addreſſed the D. of Buck- 
by him to the Deity. | ing bam, page 35. 


« While others vainly ſtrive to know thee more, (97! Duke of 
« Let me in filent reverence adore ; | Som a 
Wishing that human pow'r were higher rais d, as, 286, 287. 
« Only that thine might be more nobly prais'd! in a letter to the 
„ Thrice happy Angels in their high degree; D. of 8. 
Created worthy of extolling thee (98).“ a 
45 | (98) Ibid. pag. 
In the midit of the diſputes about this famous epitaph, **”” _ 
the learned Divine whole words I quoted above, took 
up the pen, and attempted to prove that it is in 
no part heterodox. The whole made a pamphlet. 
[Y] 4 youth from whom the greateſt things might 
have been expected, and untainted with the wices of the 
age.) The generality of people were very much 
miltaken in the idea they formed to themſelves of this 
young nobleman ; they not ſuppoling him to have re- 
ceived from nature ſuch talents as, when come to their 
full maturity, might have rendered him one of the 
brighteſt ornaments of his country. Very poſlibly the 
circumitance which gave occaſion to this falſe opinion 
Was, 
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(99) The learned 
Mr. Coſte had 
the direction of it, 


SHE 


whom the titles of the Sheffield family expired, was alſo, after lying ſolemnly in ſtate 


* 


in Buckingham-Houſe, buried with great pomp in Weſtminſter-Abbey by his father. 


was, his great modeſty and reſerve ; qualities which 
are ſo ſeldom found in a youth of his Grace's 
fortune and exalted rank, that vulgar minds never fail 
to interpret them as a certain indication of want of 
genius and abilities. But ſuch as were perſonally ac- 
quainted with the young Duke, knew how greatly 
thoſe people miſtook his character, which a gentleman 
who was very intimate with him has ſketched in man- 
ner following, and is extracted from a letter he was 
pleaſed to favour me with. No ſon ever deſerved 
„ more from the tenderneſs and duty he ſhewed his 
«© mother: no mother ever made it more the buſineſs 
© of her life to watch over the health of her ſon; to 
« take care of his education (99), and to extricate his 
« affairs from the intricacies they were involved in 
at his father's death. He had an innate modeſty 


of diſpoſition which prevented his good qualities 
from being ſo conſpicuous to the world as otherwiſe 


„they might have been, or as the caſe is with youths 
« who mix early in all ſorts of company; his excel- 
« lencies ſhewed themſelves only to his intimate friends, 
© who, the more they dived into his temper and diipo- 
„ ſition, the more reaſon. they found to love and ad- 
„ mire him; and thoſe who had opportunities of judg- 
ing him, and who are eſteemed the belt judges, a- 


| © preed he had a genius no ways inferior to his fa- 


te ther's, joined to every virtue that could give com- 
« fort to his friends. His judgment and penetration 
« were ſurprizing for one of his age; he had not a 
conſtant ſupply of ſpirits ; but when he enjoyed 
<« his health, he had an admirable quickneſs and viva- 


city in converſation, which generally turned upon 


* uſeful and rational ſubjects; his ſentiments were 
«« juſt and delicate, his expreſſion maſterly and pure. 


He deſpiſed all meanneſs in his words and in his ac- 


(100) 1 my ſelf 
have ſeen a large 
folio book, in 
which were ob- 
ſervations mage 
by his Grace, 
when in France 
and Italy, in his 
own hand-writ- 
ing · | 


(101) A Poem 
lacred to the Me- 
mory of Edmund 
Shef:eld D. if 
Buckirgbam, Oc. 
By 7:ba Boyle, 
Eerl of Urrery, 


London printed 
for ]. Brindley, 
1736. 


« tions; and was fo little addicted to any kind of vice, 
that his way of thinking and living might be taken 
as a pattern to people of much more experience in 
life. The amuſements he chiefly delighted in were 
* manly and inſtructive, Inſtead of waiting his time 
in the manner now in vogue with young perſons of 
«© quality, he employed his in ſearching into the 
«© hiſtory and conſtitution of his country, for which he 
had a paſſion and concern unparallelled in one of his/ 
age; and though he was ſeldom prevailed upon to 
*« {uffer the inconvenience he found in his health by 
the heat of a play-houſe ; yet he could not be kept 
from attending whole days to hear the debates of 
either Houſe of Parliament, vpon any ſubje& where 
the chief ſpeakers exerted themſelves ; and ſuch was 
his happy memory, and quickneſs of apprehenſion, 


that he would afterwards repeat the ſubſtance of the 


debates and ſpeeches, with the utmoſt perſpicuity, 
and in a ſtyle ſurprizingly ſtrong and genteel ; and 
what is ſtill more remarkable in ſo young a perſon, 
he had taken the pains, for the two laſt winters of 
* his life, to write, in his own hand, in a book ac- 
* cidentally found by his mother, the ſubſtance of the 
molt diſtinguiſhed ſpeeches upon ſuch occaſions, 
taken by memory; which being ſhewn to ſome of 
the beit judges, they declared themſelves ſurprized 


ment and accuracy (100).” What a beautiful pic- 
ture have we here, of the growing virtues of a young 
Nobleman ! As the eldeſt ſons of our Peers are, by 
their birth, entitled to a confiderable ſhare in the legiſ- 
lature, and conſequently may be ſo inftrumental with 
regard to the advantage or infelicity of their country, 
how much care ought to be taken of their education 
The great character given above of his Grace is con- 
firmed by a noble Poet, his relation, in a poem which 


he wrote on occaſion of the Duke's death, * 


©. An early auit, by juſteſt precepts taught, 

Ay arts improv'd, by ſolid judę ment wrought ; 

** That knew no folly, and deteſted ill, | 

Whoſe _— were great, <ohoſe reaſon was his 
$5 With: 

Jo higheſt titles, honours, fortunes born, 

He only look'd on ſes did vice with ſeorn ; 

©« Steady in youth, reſerv'd, yet not auſtere ; 

Humane to failings, but ts crimes ſevere (101).” 


% of living.” 


to ſce thoſe debates abridged with ſo much judg- 


The 


The campaign his Grace made upon the Rhine is taken 
notice of in a letter, an extract whereof was commu- 
municated to me by the abovementioned gentleman, 
and runs thus. In the year 1734 that noble youth, 
„as noble by his perſonal virtues and talents as by 
„his high dignity and illuſtrious birth, did not think 
that either his rank (the greateſt a ſubje& could poſ- 
& ſeſs) or his riches, or his youth, could or ought to 
e exempt him from the fatigues or perils of a cam- 
„ paign, when glory was the prize. Though the 
« laſt of his houſe, though under age; though the 
*« tenderly beloved, and only ſon of the beſt of mo- 
© thers, he went, with her conſent, to ſerve as a 
volunteer in the army which that great General the 
© Duke of Berwick (his uncle) commanded in Ger- 
„ many. And as he went to ſerve his country, and 
„ render himſelf worthy of being one of the greateſt 


Peers in it, he was always by the Marſhal's ſide, 
« which was ever one of the moſt dangerous poſts in 


«« the, field. In this manner did the young Duke 
„of Buckingham honourably employ his time, until 
© that unhappy morning in which the Marſhals head 
as daſh'd to pieces by a cannon- ball from Philipſ- 
„ burg, to which place he was laying cloſe ſiege. 
The cataſtrophe of Marſhal Berwick put an end to 
te the Duke of Buckingham's campaign; her Grace 
being adviſed to recall him, and death ſoon after 
« likewiſe put an end to the great hopes and expecta- 
„ tions which the world had conceived of him. If 
* our Britiſh youth cannot be rouzed to glory by 
„ the bright example he ſet them, let them be 
„ ſhamed into it by the courage of the heroine his 
«© mother. She triumphed over all the powerful argu- 
mentis inſeparable from the fondneſs of indulgent 
«« parents: and facrificed her own immediate ſatisfac- 
« tion and repoſe to the glory of her ſon, and the ho- 
„ nour of her country; and the fear of his death was 
« not ſo ſtrong in her as the deſire to ſee him worthy 
The Earl of Orrery hints in the poem abovemen- 
tioned, at the campaign made by the Duke. | 


„Valiant in arms, France ſaw his martial fire 


« Kindling where Berwick's did in blood expire.” 


In another letter I alſo was favoured with, the follow- 
ing picture is given of his Grace. This young 
Nobleman was endowed with ſuch uncommon quali- 
„ ties, and ſo excellent a diſpoſition, that his imma- 
« ture death was univerſally lamented in the city 
„ where he died (Rome) and muſt be regretted where- 
*« ever his character is known. He poſſeſſed a lively 
imagination, joined to a quick and happy concep- 
tion; and, a circumſtance that is not often found, his 
« vivacity was attended with a ſound and piercing 
«+ judgment. He took care, during the two laſt years 
« of his life, to improve thoſe talents which God had 
« given him, by a cloſe application to ſtudy; and 
* chiefly in ſuch branches of knowledge as might 

«+ render him uſeful to his country, the love of which 

« was his predominant paſſion. And he even im- 
„ paired his tender conſtitution, by too aſſiduous an en- 
« quiry into the laws and cuſtoms of that kingdom, 


„Where he was born a Councellor ; and of that ſu- 


„ preme Court, into which he was ſoon, and impa- 
«« tiently longed, to be admitted a member. The 
„% Dutcheſs his mother, who was nominated, by his 
« father's will, to be the ſole guardian of his perſon 
and education; and who, from a greatneſs of mind, 
„ which even her enemies cannot openly deny her, 
« always ſuffered her own extreme tenderneſs for him 
„to give way to what might tend to his honour and 
“ inprovement, perqhitted him to ſerve two campaigns, 
« as Aid de Camp to his uncle the late Marſhal 
«© Berwick, during the fieges of fort Kehl and Philipſ- 
„ burgh ; with a view to his learning the art of war, 
„under the direction of ſo experienced a General; 
and that, whenever the ſervice of his country ſhould 
„require it, he might be enabled to follow the exam- 
„ple of his noble anceſtors, who had given proofs of 
** their courage in the field, as well as of their wiſdom 
in the cabinet. Nor did his Grace fail on his part, 

| I | 66 to 


of R.... [VI. 


SHE 


The Duke, his father, informs us of a duel he was to have fought with the witty Earl 


to ſhew a becoming eagerneſs to acquire a know- 
ledge which might make him uſeful to his country. 
His Grace's public ſpirit and zeal for the conſtitution 
(moſt remarkable in one of his years) were accom- 
panied with many valuable private virtues. He 
was a moſt dutiful and afteRionate ſon; and had ſo 
different a turn from other young perſons, who very 
often deſire to be freed from the diſcipline of a 
Foun ; that whenever buſineſs or other accidents o- 

liged her Grace to be at a diſtance from him, he was 
always eager and impatient for her return, or to go 
where ſhe was ; for he well knew that her authority 
was ever executed with gentleneſs and prudence ; 
and that he was never oppoſed in his deſires, but 
on ſome occaſions (and theſe ſeldom happened) when 
his own judgment afterwards convinced him that 
her Grace was in the right, and he himſelf would 
readily own it. He was kind to his ſervants, gra- 
cious to his dependents, and affectionately grateful 
to his friends. His reſervedneſs, on ſome occaſions, 
was frequently owing to his ill ſtate of health, but 
oftner to his diſlike of the uſual topicks of diſcourle : 
and he joined only with pleaſure in that fort of 
converſation which tended to improve himſelf or 
others. He was regular in his private devotions, 
though his health ſometimes would not permit him 


to attend upon public worſhip ; and he entertained 


ſo becoming a reſpe& for things facred, that he 


himſelf never uttered, or encouraged in others, any 


levities or witticiſms in diſcourſe, which might tend 
to ſet them in a Judicrous light; a circumſtance 


that was the more commendable in him, as he had 


an admirable taleni for raillery, which, in conſe- 
quence of his mother's repeated inſtructions on that 


head, as well as of his own good nature, he never 


exerciſed on divine or ſerious ſubjects. He was 
chearful and facetious without offence, affable with- 


out meanneſs, and courteous to his iuferiors, with- 


out ſhewing any improper familiarities, or unbe- 
coming condeſcenſions to them. As his life was one 
uniform track of virtue, ſo his behaviour at the cloſe 


of it was equal to the hopes that might be formed 


from ſuch a chararacter. To uſe his own alluſion, 
a little before he reſigned his breath (when he ſaid 
he would ride gut the form in the chair in which he 
ſat) he rode out the florm of death with ſuch a reſolu- 
tion and reſignation, as won him the love and ad- 
miration of all who ſaw or heard in what manner 
he paſt his laſt moments. His Grace died at Rome 
in his way to Naples, in the 2oth year of his age ; 
and has left behind him a moſt afflicted mother, 


* whoſe life has been lately twice deſpaired of. What 
he chiefly regretted (a circumſtance that has been no 


ſmall affliction to her Grace) was his being debar- 
red the comfort of taking a laſt farewell of her. 
The Dutcheſs had followed him as far as the neceſ- 
ſary care of ſome affairs of great importance to him 
would permit her to go; particularly the negotiation 


* of a match (which he was apprized of, and appro- 


ved) with. a young Lady of great accompliſhments, 
and of a family every way ſuitable to his high 
birth and fortune. 'This immature exit of a young 
Nobleman of ſuch ſingular hopes, is not only a 
misfortune to his family, and his particular friends, 
but muſt be a very ſenſible one to all lovers of their 
country, with whom he would have heartily joined 


\ 


the particular circumſtance, and I do not find it in any 


his beſt endeavours, in promoting the public good. 


His Grace left behind him a will, of which he ap- 
pointed the Dutcheſs his ſole executrix, and thereby 
bequeathed his whole eſtate both real and perſonal 
to her, and all he was entitled to, which will has 
been lately proved (102).” | 


'{102) The letter T'he Earl of Orrery in his poem to the Duke's me- 
from which this mory, takes notice of his Grace's firmneſs in his ex- 
piring moments. 


paſſage is extract- 
ed, is dated the 
27th of Decem - 
her 1735; and 
the two other 
letters of which 
extracts are given 
above, were wrote 
much about the 
ſame time. 


Around his head thick circling vapours fleet, 
And all the death-preiaging omens meet. 

© The dreadful ſummons dauntleſs he obeys, 
«© No early wiſh his thirſt of heaven allays ; 
„Nor at his ſure impending fate repines, 

«© But to the power that gave, the life reſigns ; 


His Grace's Works ſpeak him one of the moſt beautiful proſe 


writers 


Quick on his roſy lips an aſhy pale 
% Diffus'd its tint, and life began to fail; 
«© Yet Cer his ſoul the ſlackned paſſage broke, 
„Of vanquiſh'd nature, thus, he greatly ſpoke. 
«© Sickneſs, with all her various ghaſtly train 
© Of with'ring ſymptoms and corroding pain, 
Or ſoon or late by pitying Heaw'ns decree, 
„ Ordain'd to ſet the tow'ring ſpirit free, 
Diſturbs not me ; no, nor the pangs of death 
Fierce in the conflict of departing breath; 
* Nor for the ſharper ſtings of impious guilt, 
One fearful, baſe, or, conſcious tear is ſpilt ; 
* But oh! a mother's grief / with that 1 flart, 
And feel the anguiſh that will wring her heart : 
% Soften her woes, propitions heaven ! he cry'd, 
And breathing filial ſighs and bleflings dy'd. 
e Illuſtrious youth! whoſe lateſt gaſp diſc!os'd 
The tend'reſt paſſion with a mind compos'd, 
*© Whoſe love from duty, reaſon, goodneſs flow'd, 
And long'd to pay the grateful debt he ow'd.” 


His Lordſhip afterwards pays the following handſome 
compliment to her Grace. * 


„But thou, to whoſe diſtinguiſh'd worth 'twas 
given | | | 

* To form a fon, an offring fit for heaven: 

By whole unwearied toil, and boundleſs care, 

% Maternal love, and never- ceaſing prayer, 

Life's ragged path he learn'd with eaſe to tread, 

© To bear death's mighty ſhock, yet not to dread ; 

«© Whoſe wiſdom urg'd him like the lark to rife, 

And tho' with callous wings, to reach the ſkies, 

Bid him to fame's eternal temple climb, 

«© Daring in action, as in ſenſe ſublime. : 

Let this conſole thee, tho* but ſhort the race, 

„was run with ardour, and obtain'd with grace; 

* And now, far hence remov'd from mortal eyes, 

He ſits with ſeraphs, and enjoys the prize. 


[V] A duel he was to have fought with the witty 
Earl of R.. . As this was during the interval 


of 
M 


the firit and ſecond Dutch war, it conſequently was 
betweeen the years 1667 and 1672. 


ulgrave inforins us what it was that occaſioned this 


quarrel, (a ſuppoſition that the Earl of R... had faid 
ſomething very malicious of him) but does not tell us 


book; and therefore I ſha!l only give an account of this 


du 
66 


el, as related by Lord Mulgrave. I was informed 
that the Earl of R . . . had ſaid ſomething of me, 


which, according to his cuſtom, was very malicious; 
I therefore ſent Colonel Aſton, a very mettled friend 


of mine, to call him to account for it. He denied the 
words, and indeed J was ſoon convinced he had ne- 
ver ſaid them: but the mere report, though I found 
it to be falſe, obliged me (as I then fooliſhly thought) 
to go on with the quarrel; and the next day was 
appointed for us to fight on horſeback, a way in 
England a little unuſual, but it was his part to 


chooſe. Accordingly I and my ſecond lay the night 
before at Knightſbridge privately, to avoid the being 


ſecured at London upon any ſuſpicion, which we found 
our ſelves more in danger of there, becauſe we had 
all the appearance of highwaymen that had a 


mind to lye ſkulking in an odd inn, for one night; 


but this 1 ſuppoſe the people of that houſe were uſed 


to, and ſo took no notice of us, but liked us the 


better. In the morning we met the Lord R. 
at the place appointed, who, inſtead of James Por- 
ter whom he aſſured Aſton he would make his ſe- 
cond, brought an errant Life-guard-man whom no 
body knew. To this Mr. Aſton took exception, 
upon the account of his being no ſuitable adver- 
ſary ; eſpecially conſidering how extremely well he 
was mounted, whereas we had only a couple of 
pads ; upon which we all agreed to fight on foot. 
But, as my Lord R.. . . and I were riding into 
the next field in order to it, he told me, that he 
had at firſt choſen to fight on 1 becauſe 
he was ſo weak with a certain diſtemper, that he 
found himſelf unfit to fight at all any way, mad 

c«& els 


The Earl of 
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writers and greateſt poets of this age; which is alſo proved by the teſtimony of the fineſt 


SHE 


writers his contemporaries [X]. 


«© leſs a foot. I was extremely ſurprized, becauſe at 
«« that time no man had a better reputation for cou 
rage; and (my anger againſt him being quite over, 
« becauſe J was fatisfied that he never ſpoke thoſe 
words I reſented) 1 took the liberty of repreſenting 
what a ridiculous ſtory it would make, if we re- 
turned without fighting ; and therefore adviſed him 


der better of it, fince I muſt be obliged in my own 


defence to lay the fault on him by telling the truth 


« of the matter. His anſwer was, that he ſubmitted 
* to it, and hoped that I would not defire the advan- 
„tage of having to do with any man in ſo weak a 
condition, I replied, that by ſuch an argument he 
had ſufficiently tied my hands, upon condition I 


« might call our ſeconds to be witneſſes of the whole 


% buſineſs ; which he conſented to, and fo we parted. 
When we returned to London, we found it full of 
« this quarrel, upon our being abſent ſo long ; and 
therefore Mr. Afton thought himſelf obliged to write 
„ down every word and circumſtance of this whole 
*« matter, in order to ſpread every where the true rea- 


«« ſon of our returning without having fought ; which 


* being never in the leaſt either contradicted or re- 
*« ſented by the Lord R. . ., intirely ruined his re- 
«« putation as to courage (of which I was really ſorry 


to be the occaſion) though no body had ſtill a 


„greater as to wit; which ſupported him pretty well 
in the world notwithſtanding ſome more accidents 


of the ſame kind, that never fail to ſucceed one 


(103) Bucking- 
ham's Works, 
vol. I, pag. 8, 9, 
10. 


another, when once people know a man's weak- 
* neſs (103).” Satyrical wit is a very dangerous weapon, 
in the hand of a diſhoneſt perſon, who has not diſcretion 
to manage it ; ſince in this caſe, it will attack indiſcrimi- 
nately the rich or poor, the brave man or coward, the 
virtuous or the wicked man. One of this caſt is the 


peſt of ſociety, and thereby brings himſelf into a thou- 


(104) Lives of the 


Poets, vol. 2. pe 


230. 


(*) That is, up- 
on the ſuppoſition 
that he was born 


in 1646. 


(105) Vol. 1. 
pag. 10. 


(106) Jacobs, 
ibid. pag. 232. 


(107) Poems on 
ſeveral Occaſions, 
by the R. H.the 


"- of R. paß · 


164. London 
1712. Iz mo. 
Whilſt this ſheet 
was in the preſs, 
J found another 


Poem in another 
E 


edition of the E. 
of R . 6 * 's 
Works, in which 
Lord Mulgrave's 
expedition to 
Tangier is ſlrong- 


ly ridiculed ; but 


this Poem, ac- 
cording to Ton- 
ſon's edition, is 
not genuine. 


ſand dangers, which ſometimes prove fatal to him; 
for as he ſeems to bid defiance to the whole world, he 
muſt neceſſarily make himſelf a great many enemies, 
On the contrary, When a man of honour and good 
ſenſe poſſeſſes it, it becomes a moſt valuable talent. It is 
then an inſtrument that is levelled only at vice or folly, 
and as ſuch it is the greateſt friend to virtue, whoſe de- 


fence is the chief object of its care; ſuch a perſon muſt 


therefore be juſtly looked upon, by all good men, as a 
molt valuable member of their community, ſince he 


contributes ſo much to the regular ſupport of it; for 


which reaſon he is held in the higheſt veneration by 
them; and to indulge him all imaginable protection is 
one of their greateſt concerns. But to return to our two 
Noblemen. At the time this duel was to have been 
fought, as Lord R. . . . was born in 1648 (104) 
and the quarrel between him and the Earl of Mulgrave 
was between the years 1667 and 1672, the Earl conſe- 
quently might be about two or three and twenty years of 
age (); and we cannot ſuppoſe it to be later, becauſe 
the Duke of Buckingham ſpeaks, in his memoirs (105), 
of the ſecond Dutch war, as happening ſome years af 


ter, and it is well known. that it broke out in 1672. 


Lord R . . . was then about one or two and twenty, 
ſo that the two noble combatants were pretty well 
matched as to age. The Earl of R.. . . lived ten 
or eleven years after this (106), and yet I do not re- 
member that he once flirted his pen at Lord Mulgrave, 
unleſs we are to ſuppoſe (which I can ſcarce believe) 
that Lord R . . . wrote an imitation of part of the 
Semper ego auditor tantum &c. of Juvenal inſerted in a 
ſpurious edition of Lord R. . . 's works, where we 
meet with the following lines, wherein an epithet is 


beſtowed on Lord Mulgrave, which is the reverſe of 
his character. 2 


© Deſerve a dungeon if you would be preat, 

Rogues al=vays are our Miniſters of State; 
„Mean projirate bit. for a Brigewell fit, 

* With England's wretched Queen muſt equal fit. 

* Raneiaugh and FEARFUL Mulgrave are preferr'd; 
« Virtue's commended, but ne er meets reward. 
May I n&er be like theſe, Tl aſk na more, 

& 7 would not be the men io bave their power (107).” 


for both our ſakes, eſpecially for his own, to conſi- 


FSHELDON 


Be this as it will, it is certain that Lord Mulgrave 
attacked the Earl of R-— with great ſeverity, as ap- 
pears from the following lines. | 


* Laſt enter R-—, of ſprigbily «vit, 
Jet not for converſe ſafe, or 22 Ft. 
Mean in each action, lewd in every limb, 

% Manners themſelves are miſchievous in him. 

«© 4 gloſs he gives to ev'ry foul defign, 

* And we muſt own his very vices ſhine. 

But of this odd ill-nature to mankind 

&© Himpelf alone the ill effects will find. 

So envious hags in vain their witchcraft try, 

« Vet for intended miſchief juſtly die. 

For what a Beſſus has he always liv'd, 

* And his own kickings notably contriv'd? _ | 
For (there's the folly that's flill mix'd with fea 
Coxvards more blows than any heroes bear, 
« Of fighting ſparks fame may her pleaſure ſay ; 
| Put "tis a- bolder thing to run away. | 

& The world may well forgive him all his ill, 
For ev'ry fault does prove his penance flill. 

* Eaſily he falls into ſome dang'rous nooſe, 

& And then as meanly labours to get looſe. : 
HA life fo infamous is better quitting, TY 

« Spent in baſe injuring, and low ſubmitting (108). 


Theſe verſes are extracted from a poem entitled an 
E/Jay on Satyr, written, as we are told in the title- 


page prefixed to it, in 1675, and conſequently about 


five or fix years {in all probability) after the duel 
that was to have been fought between the two Lords, 
and a ſew years before Lord R. . . died. 


[X] His Grace's works ſpeak him one of the moft 


beautiful proſe-writers, and greateſt pets of this age; 


which is alſo proved by the teflimony of the fineſt wwriters 


his contemporaries. ] The Duke's works, a conſiderable 
part of which were printed fingly, or in the Miſcella- 
nies, have born three or more impreſſions, as well ge- 
nuine as ſpurious. There is a ſplendid edition of them, 
adorned with beautiful head and tail-pieces, printed at 


London by Alderman Barber in the year 1723, in two 
large quarto volumes. Some particulars relating to the 


Revolution, in this edition, having given offence to 
the Government, it was ſeized, after which a caſtrated 
edition was publiſhed (a beautiful one) in two 
voiumes 8vo, in the year 1729. 


Grace. 
moirs, Speeches in Parliament, CharaQers, Dialogues, 
Critical Obſervations, Eſſays, and Letters, &c. "Theſe 
form the ſecond volume. The firſt contains all his 


Poetical compoſitions, which conſiſt of pieces in moſt 


ſpecies of poetry, the Epic excepted, and alſo imi- 
tations from other authors. 
Epigrams, a great number of Lyrical pieces, ſome 
in the elegiac ſtrain, and others in the drama- 
tic. Among his poems, his Eſſay on Poetry (con- 
taining the moſt excellent inſtructions for forming the 


great Poet) is moſt diſtinguiſhed. This edition, for 
the ſecurity of which his late Majeſty granted a patent, 


was publiſhed by the direction of the preſent Ducheſs 
of Buckingham, as appears from the following in- 
ſcription, printed immediately after the title - page. 7 
the memory of John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 
Theſe his more laſting remains (the monument of his 
mind, and more perfet image of himſelf ) are here col- 
lected, by the direction of Catharine his Dutcheſs ; deſi- 
rous that his alhes may be honoured, and his fame and 
merit committed to the teſi of time, truth and poſterity. 
The title of this edition is, The Works of Fohn Sheffield, 
Earl of Mulgrave, Marguiſi of Normanby, and Duke of 
Buckingham. In the caſtrated edition was left out the 
remarkable Account of the Revolution, and a piece called 
The Feaſts of the Gods, which caſtrations were never- 
theleſs printed apart and are ſometimes bound up at 
the end of the work. Theſe works are going to preſs 
again. His Grace was a great lover of the polite arts in 
general, and particularly of painting, ſculpture and 
architecture, as appears from the fondneſs with which 
he ſpeaks of them, in different parts of his ve; 

I rom 


5) 


I have made uſe of 
the uncaſtrated edition throughout this Life of his 
His proſe-works conſiſt of Hiſtorical Me- 


His Grace wrote ſome 


(103) Bucking- 


0 
ham's Works, pl 
vol. 1. pag. 124, I 
125. | P 


(109) Lord Mul- 
grave, who tranſ- 
lited Helen to 

Paris, from Ovid, 


(119) 1 fancy 
Mr. Dryden 


hints here at the 


Laureate's-place, 
which he very 
pollibly owed to 


from his curious collection in the two former arts, and 
the houſe built under his direction (in St. James's Park) 
a deſcription of which he has given in a letter to the 
Duke of 8 equal to the beauty and ſplendor 
of that edifice. It would be endleſs to enumerate all 
the writers who have beſtowed elogiums on our noble 
author and his works; and therefore notice ſhall be 
taken of ſuch only as are moſt conſiderable. I ſhall 
begin with a perſon of quality, who is univerſally al- 
lowed to be a conſummate judge in all kinds of 


Poetry, and who pays a great compliment to the 
Duke of Buckingham's Efay on Poetry. 


Happy that author, whoſe correct F jay 
« Repairs ſo well our old Horatian way. 
Earl of Roſcommon's Eſſay 
£7 64 on tranſlated Verſe. 
The next in courſe is Mr, Dryden, who hints at the 
Duke in his famous ſatyr entitled 45jalom and Achito- 


phel, in manner following. 


«« Sharp judging Adriel, the Muſes friend, 
« Himſelf a Muſe In Sanhedrim's debate 
« True to his Prince, but not a ſlave of ſtate.” 


The following compliment is extracted from Mr. 
Dryden's verſes to the Earl of Roſcommon. 


Ho wwill feveet Ovid's Ghoſt be pleas'd to hear, 
« His fame augmented by an Engliſh Peer (109) ? 
« How he embellijhes his Helen's Lowes, 

„ Outdoes his ſoftneſs, and his jenſe improves.” 


In the dedication of the 'Tragedy of Aurengzebe to the 
Earl of Mulgrave, Mr. Dryden, after drawing the 
character of a Courtier without wit, makes the fol- 
lowing compliment; “ and therefore that which is a 
« fſatyr to other men, muſt be a panegyric to your 
“ Lordſhip, who are a maſter of it. Though 


moſt of what follows does not relate to his Grace's 


works, yet, as it is a character of him in other reſ- 
pects, it. may not be improper to tranſcribe it. Your 
*« Lordſhip is not of that nature, which either ſeeks a 
* commendation or wants it. How . . . great 
„ and manly . .. 
<< plauſe, and your retired virtue, which ſhines only to 
* a few, with whom you live ſo eaſily and freely, 
<* that you make it evident, you have a, ſoul which is 
capable of all the tenderneſs of friendſhip, and that 
„you only retire yourſelf from thoſe who are not ca- 
«© pable of returning it. Your kindneſs, where you 
* have once placed it, is inviolable ; and it is to that 
only I attribute my happineſs in your love; This 
makes me more eaſily ſorſake an argument, on 
* which I could otherwite delight to dwell. I mean, 
«© your judgment in your choice of friends; becaule 
« [ have the honour to be one. After which, I ain 
* ſure you will more eaſily permit me to be filent, 


* in the care you have taken of my fortune (110) ; 


ce 


* of others, but from my worſt of enemies, my own 


* modeſty and lazineſs, Which 
„ been employed on a more deſerving ſubject, had 


the favour of the «© been an effect of juſtice in your nature; but, as 


Earl of Muigrave, «, 
ho, I believe, 


Was then Lord 
Chamberlain. 


placed on me, is only charity. Vet withal, it is 
© conferred on ſuch a man, as preſers your kindneſs 
e itſelf before any of its conſequences ; and who va- 
„ ]ues, as the greatelt of your tavours, thoſe of your 
„love, and of your converſation. From this conſtancy 
* to your friends, | might reaſonably aſſume, that 
your reſentments would be as ſtrong and laſting, if 
e they were not reſtrained by a nobler principle of 
good nature and generoſity. For certainly it is the 
„ {ame compoſition of mind, the ſame reſolution and 
courage which makes the greateſt triencſhips, and 
*« the greateſt enmities ... 'To this firmneſs in all 
your actions (though you are wanting in no other 


* 
* 


* ornaments of mind and body) yet to this 1 princi- 
« pally aſcribe the intereſt your merits have acquired 


«« you in the Royal Family. . . - . My Lord, I take 
** the confidence to preſent you with a tragedy. . . . . 
« [t was dedicated to you in my heart, before it was 
„ preſented on the ſtage, Some things in it have 
«« paſſed your approbation, and many your amend- 
«© ment . . . I make haſle to break off this tedious 
« addreſs, with an excuſe of Tully's, which he ſent 


Vol. IX. 


is your contempt of popular ap- 


which you have reicued, not only from the power 


favour, had it 


E 


with his books De Finibar, to his friend Brutus: De 
„ iffis rebus autem, ſcpenumerò Bruiè vereor ne repre- 
« hendar, cum hæc ad te ſcribam, qui tum in Poefs, (I 
change it from philoſophid) tum in opti mo genere Poe- 
6 feos tantum proceſſeris, Quod fi facerem quaſi te 
„ erudiens, jure reprebenderer. Sed ab eo plurimiim 
© abſum; Nec, ut ea cognoſeas que tibi notiſſima ſunt, 
% ad te milto; ſed quia facillim? in nomine tus ac- 
0 guieſco, & quia te habeo & quiſſimum eorum ſiudiorum, 
% que mihi communia lecum ſunt, ꝶſti matorem & ju- 
© dicem (111). “ Mr. Dryden made choice of Lord 
Mulgrave for the patron of his tranſlation of Virgil's 
ZEneis 3 and gives this reaſon for it in the cloſe of 
his dedication. Had / not addreffed to & Poet, and a 
Critic of the firſt magnitude, I had myſelf been taxid 


for want of judgment, and ſhamed my patron for want 


of underſtanding. He had ſaid before, I ſubmit my 
opinion to your judgment, who are better qualified 
* than any man know to decide this controverſy (112). 
« You come, my Lord, inſtrudted in the cauſe, and 
* needed not that { ſhould open it. Your Efay &f 
«© Poetry, which was publiſhed without a name, and 
„of which I was not honoured with the confidence, 
“ read over and over with much delight, and as 
much inſtruction; and, without flattering you, or 
making myſelf more moral than I am, not without 
* ſome envy. I was loth to be informed how an Epic 
„ Poem ſhould be written, or how a Tragedy ſhould 
be contrived and managed in better verſe, and with 
more judgment, than | could teach others. 
I gave the unknown author his due commendation, 
I muſt confeſs: but who can anſwer for me, and 
5 for the reſt of the Poets, who heard me read the 
„Poem, whether we ſhould not have been better 


o 


«cc 
46 
46 


- 


Lal 


cc 


of the title-page? Perhaps we commended it the 
« more, that we might ſeem to be above the cenſure. 
% We are naturally diſpleaſed with an unknown cri- 
„tic, as the Ladies are with a Iampooner, becauſe 
we are bitten in the dark, and know not where to 
*« faſten our revenge. But great excellencies will 
work their way through all iorts of oppoſition. | 


2173 


(111) Dryden's 
Dedication of 
Aureng Zebe. 


(172) Between 
epic and dramatic 
Poetry. 


pleaſed to have ſeen our own names at the bottom 


* applauded rather out of decency than affection; and 


«cc 


was ambitious, as ſome yet can witneſs, to be ac- 


% quainted with a man, with whom I had the honour 


* 


© together. Heaven knows, if I have heartily for- 
* given you this deceit. Ycu extorted a praiſe, which 
* 1 ſhould willingly have given, had 1 known you. 
Nothing had been mote eaſy, than to commend a 
« patron of a long ſtanding. The world would join 
with me, if the encomiums were juſt; and it un- 
juſt, would excuſe a grateful flatterer. 


you againſt my intereſt, was not altogether ſo fair, 
give me leave to fay, as it was politic. For by con- 
*« cealing your quality, you might clearly underitand 
* how your work ſucceeded, and that the general 
2. pprobation was given to your merit, not your t1- 
„tles. Thus like Apelles you ttood unſeen behind 
* your own Venus, and received the praiſes of the 
«« paſliing multitude ; the work was commended, not 
„the author; and I doubt not, this was one of the 
* molt pleaſing adventures of your life (113}.” And 
afterwards . . . . This. is but doing juſtice to my 
country, part of which honour will reflect on your 
*« Lordſhip, whoſe thoughts are always juſt; your 
numbers harmonious, your words choſen, your ex- 


«« preſſions ſtrong and manly, your verſe flowing, and 


«« your turns as happy as they areeaſy, If you would 
«« ſet us more copies, your example would make all 
* precepts needleſs. In the mean time, that little you 
* have written is owned, and that particularly by the 
Poets, (who are a nation not over-laviſh of praiſe 
© to their contemporaries) as a principal ornament of 
« our language; but the ſweeteit eſſences are always 
*« confined in the ſmalleſt glaſſes (114).” Another fine 
Poet, and a  Nobleman, compliments Lord Mul- 
grave's genius and judgment in the moſt beautifal 
manner. 


* 
- 


Roſcommon firſt, then Mulgrave roſe hike light, 
To clear our darkneſs, and to guide our flight ; 
With ſteddy judgment and in lofty ſoundi, 

They gave us patterns, and they fet us bound: : 


4. The 


Hhh 


to converſe, and that almoſt daily, for ſo many years 


But to come 
anonymous upon me, and iorce me to commend. 


(1143) Dedication 
to Dryden's 
tranſlation of 
Virgil's ZEneis, 
pag. 220, 221, 
222. vol. 2. Lon- 
don 1709. 


(114) Ibid, pag. 
237. | 
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(115) Lord Lanſ- 


« The Stagyrite and Horace laid afide, 

« Inform'd by them, wwe need no foreign guide. 
« Who ſeel from poetry a laſting name, 

« May in their lefſons learn the road to fame (115 


downe,concerning His Lordſhip is complimented to the ſame effect by 
unnatural flights another Poet, who is the living ornament of his age 


in Poetry. 


(116) Pope's 
Eſſay on Criti- 


ciſm. 


and country; and for whoſe compoſitions, as well as 
perſon, that nobleman had always the higheſt regard. 
This compliment is introduced after the author had 
obſerved that the Britiſh genius ſcorned, for ſome 
time, to be reſtrained by rules. 


« Yet fome there were among the founder few, 

* Of thoſe who leſs preſum d, and better knew, 

* Who durſt afſert the juſter antient cauſe, 

„% And here reſtor d wit's fundamental laws. 

Such was the Muſe, whoſe rules and practice tell, 
% Nature's chief maſter-piece is writing well (116).” 


This laſt line is the ſecond in Lord Mulgrave's Z/ay 
on Poetry. On this occafion I muſt take notice of a 
commentary which was made ſome years ſince, on that 
excellent poem. There is ſuch a whimſical dulneſs in 
the very opening of this commentary, that I cannot 
forbear tranfcribing the following paſſage from it, in 
which the ſagacious ſcholiaſt attempts an illuſtration 
of the line mentioned above, | 


Nature's chief maſter-piece is writing well, 


„The reader therefore muſt firſt conſider ( /ays this 


e ingenious commentator) that what is here ſaid has 


«© not the leaſt regard to the penmanſhip, that is, to 


« the faintneſs or badneſs of the hand-writing, for 
„ that is a conſideration too mean and low for our 


« author, the work only of the hand, in which the 


© head has very little ſhare.” Obſerve now how 
learnedly the commentator runs away from his princi- 


pal ſubject. It is true, that the art of writing is of 


«« very great uſe and benefit to mankind, ſince the 
«© buſineſs and commerce of the world cannot be, at 
« leaſt with ſo much eaſe, maintained without it, 
“ nor arts and ſciences delivered and improved; but 
„the writing here deſigned is of quite another nature, 
„ and as far above this, as the operations of the great 
and noble faculties of the rational ſoul are above the 
mechanick performances of the hand. By writing 


na «a 


* 


4 


«« well here is meant the inditing, that is, the con- 


«« veying our ſentiments upon any ſubje& to another, 
„ in Which. are included the invention, diſpoſition, 
«* ratiocination, and elocution, or expreſſing in words, 
« with propriety, elegance, or ſublimity, what we 


«© have to ſay, according to the nature of every ſub- 


(117) The Laws 
of Poetry, as laid 
daun by the Duke 
of Buckingbam- 
ſhire in bis Eay 
on Poetry 
explained and il- 
lufirated, pag. 3, 
4. London 1721, 
3 vo. 


(a) Wood, Aib. 
Cxon. vol. 2, col. 
1162, 2d edit. 


% Idem, ibid. 


(c) Idem, Faſt: 
Oxon, vol. 1. col. 


(4) Idem, ibid. 


col. 216. 


(e) Idem, Athen. 
Oxon. vol. 2. col, 
1162, 1163. 


« jet; for in ſome, propriety is all that is required; 


in others, propriety and elegance; and in a third 
« ſort, propriety, elegance and ſublimity. The ma- 
* thematicks, and ſeveral doctrines of the leſſer arts, 
« ſeldom riſe above propriety, and on very few occa- 
5 ſions admit of elegance; oratory, and poetry, ſeem 
* the molt proper ſtations for elegance and ſublimity, 
«« not but that ſome part of Philoſophy may be deli- 
« vered in ſuch a manner, as may be truly called 


elegant and ſublime ; but this is not in the convey- 


«*« ance of the rudiments of that or any other ſcience, 
where plainneſs and perſpicuity is (are) principally, 
* if not wholly to be regarded (11).” A ſingle re- 
fleftion ſhews, at once, the abſurdity of this long- 
winded note, viz. that any perſon who wanted ſuch an 


I ſhall cloſe this ſeries of illuſtrious teſtimonies, with 


SHE 


illuſtration, was no ways qualified to read, much more to 
ſtudy, the Eſſay on poetry. The writing ſo many lines to 
explain what is ſo very clear in itſelf, ſhews juſt as much 
judgment, as if one man ſhould employ a great many ar- 
guments to another, to prove that he really had a noſe 
in his face ; and, afterwards bring him to a looking- 
glaſs, to give him ocular demonſtration of it. 
Some great writers are applauded only by one party ; 
bat it was otherwiſe with regard to our noble author, 
who had the ſuffrages of both, as appears from ſome 
of the teſtimonies following, the firſt of which is from 
an author whoſe genius and abilities are undiſputed. 
We have three poems in our tongue which are of the ſame 
nature, and each of them a maſter- piece in its kind : 
tbe eſſay on tranſlated verſe, the eſſay on poetry, and the | 
eſſay on critiſm (118). Biſhop Burnet, whoſe encomi- (118) Addiſon, 
ums on this occaſion can hardly be ſuſpected, writes inthe Spear: 
as follows. Our language is now certainly proper, Num. 253. 
and more natural than it was formerly, chiefly ſince | 
the correction that was given by the Rehear/a/: and 
it is to be hoped that the eſſay on poetry, which 
«© may be well matched with the beſt pieces of its 
kind that even Auguſtus's age produced, will have 
a more powerful operation; if clear ſenſe, joined 
with home, but gentle reprooſs, can work more on 
our writers, than that unmerciful expoſing of them 
has done (119).” Sir Samuel Garth paid, with his (179) Preface to 
uſual politeneſs, the following tribute to the Duke of Sir Thomas 
Buckingham's genius. More's Utopia, 


* 


« Now Jyber's ftreams no courtly Gallus ſee, | 
But ſmiling Thames enjoys her Normanby (120).” (120) Garth's 
| | Diſpenſaty. 
Nor has the engaging Mr. Prior been ſilent with regard 
to his grace, whoſe judgment he thus applauds. | 


Happy the Poet ! blift the lays! © 


© Which Buckingham has deign'd to praiſe (121).” ; ( rar) Prior's 


$4 Alma, Canto . 
It 1s alſo very gracefully praiſed, by Mr. Pope, in 
manner following. oy TEENS . 


Muſe, bis enough, at length thy labour ends : 
And thou ſhall live ; for Buckingham commend. 

Let crowds of criticks now my ver ſe aſſail, 

Let D awrite, and nameleſs numbers rail, 
* This more than pays whole years of thankleſs pain. 
« Time, health, and fortune, are not loft in vain : 
«© Sheffield approves ; conſenting Phæbus bends; 
* And 1 and malice from this hour are friends (1 22).“ (122) Pope's 

| Miſcellanies, 


that of an ingenious and moſt deſerving perſon of diſ- 
tinction, extracted from a copy of verſes to Mr. Pope, 
on the publication of his poems. e 


He comes, he comes! bid ev'ry bard prepare 
* The ſong of triumph, and attend his car. 
& Great Sheffield's muſe the long proceſſion heads, 
* And throws a luſtre der the pomp /he leads; 
5 Firſt gives the palm ſhe fir d him to obtain, 
© Crozons his gay brow, and ſhews him how to reign. 
& Thus young Alcides, by old Chiron taught, | 
« Was form'd for all the miracles he awrought ; 
* Thus Chiron did the youth he taught applaud, 
« Pleas d to behold the earneſt of a God.” | 
Simon HarcovukrT. 
| * 


© SHELDON (GILBERT) Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was youngeſt ſon of Roger / uss. Ken. 
Sheldon of Stanton in Staffordſhire, and was born there July the 19th 1598, and had der, 0 Le 


Neve, Lives 5; 


his Chriſtian name given him at his baptiſm by Gilbert Earl of Shrewſbury, to whom his !! «+: Progfar: 
father was a menial ſervant (a). In the latter end of the year 1613 he was admitted a 6 9% © 


urch of Eng- 


Commoner of Trinity College in Oxford (b), and took the degree of Bachelor of Arts 44d ca the l. 


November the 27th 1617 (c), and that of Maſter of Arts May the 20th 1620 (d). In Se vole 


Part 1. pag · 177. 


1622 he was elected Fellow of All- Souls College, and about the ſame time entered into edit. London 
holy Orders, and afterwards became domeſtic Chaplain to the Lord Keeper Coventry, by (Fm, We 


(e) Idem, ibid- 


whom he was preſented a Prebend of Glouceſter (e). He was alſo ſome time Rector of () Wood, Tah, 


Ickford in Bucks (F), and preſented to the Rectory of Newington by Archbiſhop 2. 


242. 


Laud (g). November the 11th 1628 he proceeded Bachelor of Divinity (/). May the d Newcourt, 


2d 1632 he was preſented by the King to the Vicarage of Hackney in Middleſex, then 


1. pag. 620. 


void by the promotion of David Dolben to the Biſhopric of Bangor (i). June 25th „ Weed, Fu: 
1634 he compounded for his degree of Doctor of Divinity (c); and in the middle of 
| March 


260. 


Repertorium, vol. 


Oxon, vol 1. cl: 


100 
bag 


60 
Ox: 
111 


SHE 
{1) Le Nee, March 1635 he was elected Warden of All- Souls College (1). About the fame time he 
g 7770 wrote ſome letters to Mr, Chillingworth concerning ſubſcription to the thirty nine 
Articles [ A], and became Chaplain in ordinary to his Majeſty, and was afterwards 
Clerk of his Cloſet, and by him deſigned to be made Maſter of the Savoy Hoſpital, 
and Dean of Weſtminſter ; but his ſettlement in them was prevented by the civil wars (m), 


during which he adhered to the Royal Cauſe, and in February 1644 was one of the 


King's Chaplains ſent by his Majeſty to attend his Commiſſioners at the treaty of Ux- 
bridge. 


21 


Oxon, vol. 2» col. 
1163. 


able vow of his Majeſty [B]. 


In April 1646 he attended the King at Oxford, and was witnels to a remark- 
In Auguſt 1647 there paſſed ſome letters between him 


and ſeveral Gentlemen then priſoners in the Tower of London for the Royal Cauſe [C]; 


[4] Wrote ſome letters to Mr. Chillingworth concern- 
ing ſubſcription to the 39 articles.] In the article of 
Chillingworth we have given a very remarkable letter 
of that great man to Dr. Sheldon, dated at Tew Sept. 
the 21ſt 1635, in which he declares his ſcruples a- 
gainſt ſubſcription to the 39 articles. We have not 

had the good fortune to meet with Dr. Sheldon's an- 
ſwer to this letter ; but from a paper containing the 
heads or hints of another anſwer of his to Mr. Chil- 
lingworth it appears, that there paſſed ſeveral letters 
between them on that ſubje& ; ſome, for greater ſecrecy, 
written in a third perſon. For Mr. Chillingworth be- 
ing intent upon a full enquiry into the ſenſe of the ar- 
ticles, every new examination afforded him new ſcru- 
| ples. Thus he objected, 1. to the XXth article im- 
porting, that the Church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, and authority in controverſies of Faith. 2. 
To the XIVth article, that voluntary works beſides over 
and above God's commandments, which they call works 
of ſupererogation, cannot be taught without arrogancy and 
7mpiety ; which ſeemed to condemn the doctrine of 


Evangelical counſels, maintained by the fathers, and by 


ſeveral eminent Divines of the Church of England, as 
| Biſhop Andrews, Biſhop Morton, Biſhop Montagu, &c. 
3. To the XXXI article, that he offering of Chrift once 
made is that perfect redemption, propitiation, and ſatif- 
faction for all the fins of the whole world, both original 
and actual; and that there is none other jatisfa&ion for 
fin, but that alone. Wherefore the ſacrifices of Maſſes, 
in which it was commonly ſaid, that the Prieſt did offer 
Chriſt for the quick and the dead, to have remiſſion of 
pain or guilt, auere blaſphemous fables and dangerous de. 
ceits ; ſcrupling probably the generality of the expreſ- 
fions contained in the firlt part of the article, and diſ- 
liking the word hlaſphemous, which is in the latter part 
of it. 4. To the XIIIth article, that works done be- 
fare the grace of Chriſt, and the inſpiration of his ſpirit, 
are not pleaſant ta God, foraſmuch as they ſpring not of 
Faith in Feſus Chriſt, neither do they make men meet to 
receive grace, or ( as the ſchool-authors ſay ) deſerve grace 
of congruity ; yea, rather for that they are not done as 
God hath <willed and commanded them to be done, we 
doubt not but they have the nature of fin 3 which ap- 
peared to him to confine God's grace within too nar- 
row bounds, and to exclude from {ſalvation the moſt 
virtuous among the Pagans, &c. 5. Laſtly, he ob- 
jected to the articles in general, as an impoſition on 
men's conſciences, much like that authority, which the 
Church of Rome aſſumes. At the ſame time he com- 
plained, that Dr. Sheldon had uſed him with too 
much ſeverity in his laſt anſwer, The Doctor wrote 


a letter in reply to this, which we have not been able 
to procure ; but a paper of his containing the -heads 
and hints of it has been publiſhed by Mr. Des Mai- 


and 


Suppoſe à fulfilling of the Law, and going beyond it, 16 
Jatisfy and merit for us, that's according to Scripture : 
in this ſenſe the article condemns them ; conſider it well. 
No ſuch offering of Chrift in the Scripture, where you 
«will find it once offered for all: in that manner they did 
it, againſt whom the article aas framed, taken avith 
all aggravating circumſtances of corporal preſence 
as if another ſatisfa#ion for ſin; the conſequences, 


which may be drawn from Tranſubſlantiation, amount 1s 


little leſs than blaſphemy. 

Works done by bare nature are not meritorious de con- 
gruo ; nature of fin they muſi have, if ſin be in them, 
and jo it is, for malum ex qualibet cauſi, Ce a 
downright Pelagian, you may give it a fayre and ſafe 
and true interpretation. 5 

Upon theſe rea ſons, I preſume, did that reverend Pre- 
late Andrews, and that learned Mountague ſub'ſcribe, 
evhen they publicly taught Evangelical Councels i their 
writings. What you have ſent to me in a third perſon, 
Sc. Be not 100 forward, nor poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of 
contradifion. Thus you may. 

The laſt ſentence is thus broken off, but no doubt 
Dr. Sheldon meant, that if Mr. Chillingworth would 
lay aſide his miſtaken ſcruples and objections, he might 
then comply with the ſubſcription required, and enjoy 
the advantages: of ſubſcribing. | . 

In the catalogue of the manuſcripts of Mr. Whar- 
ton drawn up by himſelf, we find, that one of the 


volumes (3) contained A letter of Dr. Sheldon to My, (3) MS. M. p. 


Chillingworth to ſatisfy his ſcruples about ſubſcribing ; 933 


but we can give no account of that letter, having not 
ſeen it. | | 
[BI In April 1646 be attended the King at Oxford, ' 
and was witneſs to a remarkable vow of his Majeſty.} 
This vow was firſt publiſh'd in the Appendix to Echard's 


* 


Hiſtory of England (4), and is as follows : J dh here (4) P*8+ 5+ 


| promiſe and ſolemnly vow, in the preſence and for the ſer. 


wice of Almighty God, that if it ſhall pleaſe the divine Ma- 
Je. of his infinite goodneſs, to reſtore me ta my juſt Kingly 
rights, and to re-eſtabliſh me in my throne, I will avhstly 
give back to his Church all thoſe imprepriations, auhich 
are now held by the crown ; and what lanas foever ] as 
now or ſhould enjoy, which have been taken away either 
from any Epiſcopal See or any Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church, from any Abbey, or other religious houſe, 1 
likewiſe promiſe for hereafter to hold them from the 
Church, under ſuch reaſonable fines and rents as ſhall be 
ſet down by ſome conſcientious per ſons, whom 1 propoſe 79 
chooſe with all uprighineſs of heart to dire# me in this 
particular. And I mofl humbly beſeech God to accept of 
this my wow, and ts bleſs me in the deſign I bave new 
in hand through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen, h 
Oxford, April 13. 1646. CHARLES R. 


(2) Life of Cbil- zeaux (2), and is as follows. 
lingworth, note 


[X]. 


„ This is a true copy of the King's vow, which was 
«« preſerved thirteen years under ground by me 
% 1660 Aug. 21. SIL B. SHELDON,” 


God forbid 1 ſhould perſuade any to do againſt his con- 
yn : be it in itſelf good or bad, it muſt be a ſin 
to lie. | | 

It was in a third perſon ; elſe I would not have told 
you what I did. | 

1 muſt deal plainly with you, 1 am much afraid it 
will ruin you here, and not advantage you at the laſt 
day. e ee e 
Iput not the title of conſcience upon an humour of con- 
tradiction. 

Accordinge] if not againſt. For "tis according to 
| Scripture, that the Church hath power to eſtabliſh cere- 
monie or doctrine, if occaſion require, not againſt the Scrip- « Moſt gracious Soveraigne, 
ture. Wee being perſwaded by ſome of our friends to 

The end of theſe general forms of peace, if capable of ** ſeeke our libertie with ſome aſſurance of it, if wee 
any conſtruction, lies againſt the Papiſis. % make our applications to Sir Tho. Fairfax, though 


[C] 1n Auguſt 1647 there paſſed ſome letters Vetauten 
him and ſeveral gentlemen then priſoners in the Taaver of 
London for the Royal cauſe.) The occaſion of theie 
letters will appear from the following papers, commu- 


nicated by the Right Honourable the Lord Viſcount 
Percival, | | | 


« 'Tothe Kings moſt excellent Majeſtie. 


M Evangelical counſels, as the Papiſts, ſuch as pre» “ our libertie be pretious to us, yet wee hould it not 
2 | «of 


216 


(* Le Neve, 
pag. 177, 178, 
179. 


wards the Reſtoration. 


SHE 


and during his Majeſty's being at Newmarket that year, and afterwards in the Iſle of 
Wight, he attended on him as one of his Chaplains (2). In the latter end of the year 
1647 he was ejected from his Wardenſhip by the Parliament: Viſitors, and in 1648 im- 
priſoned; but obtaining his liberty ſome time after, he retired to Snelſton in Derbyſhire, 
when from his own purle, and from others, which he made uſe of, he ſent monies con- 
ſtantly to the exiled King, and followed his ſtudies and devotions till affairs tended to- 


On the 4th of March 16452, Dr. John Palmer, who had been 


placed in the Wardenſhip in his room, dying, and there being a clear proſpect of his 


Majeſty's 


of an equall eſteeme to the allegiance, which wee © preſſures of our preſent conditions. Wee. confeſſe 


64 
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for having ſuf- 
fered ſo much ſor 
- his Majeſty's 


cauſe. 


owe to your moſt ſacred Majeſtie. Aud therefore 
before wee doe attempt any thing for the procurement 
of our enlargement, we houlde it our dutie to ac- 
quaint your Majeſtie with our proceedings herein, 
that if the courſe wee intend ſhall in your Majeſtie's 
princely wiſedome and judgement be conceived to be 
prejudiciall in the leaſt to your Majeſtie's occaſions, 
as wee know not whether it may or not, becauſe 
wee know not how your Majeltie's affaires at pre- 


ſent do ſtand, wee may by your Majeſtie's prudent. 


advice and command either proceed in it, or lay it 
aſide. For wee are reſolved to abide the greateſt 


puniſhment, that either tyme or the malice of our 


enemies can infli& upon us, rather than either to 
ſwerve a title from our Loyaltie, or acte any thing 
prejudiciall to that, which becomes the duty of your 


ſacred Majeſtie's 


« Moſt faithfull humble ſubjects and fervants, 
% Lewis Dives, Francis Werlley, 
« Fohn Morley, Francis Howard, 
« Winckfield Bodenham, Tho. Lunsford, 
« William Morton, Henry Vaughan, 
OS « Tohn Slaughter, Giles Strangwapyes. 
Tower 13th of Aug. 1647. 


To our aſſured worthy Friend Dr. Sheldon, Clarke 


of the Cloſſett to his Majeſtie. 
. 5 | 
« Wee deſire, that you will pleaſe to preſent the 
incloſed letters and papers to his Majeſtie on our 
behalf, contayning an intended letter and repreſen- 
tation to Sir Tho. Fairfax, and to procure his Maje- 
ſtie's anſwere to us thereupon. For though wee 
have now a probable meanes to obtaine our liber- 


ties, yet wee hould it our dutie not to ate any thing 
at all, that may either give confidence to the ad- 


verſe partie, or blemiſh the juſtice of his Majeſtie's 
cauſe in the leaſt degree, though it coſt us our lives 


and fortunes. Therefore wee beſeech you, aſſure 


his Majeſtie from us, that though wee might have 
all wee defire, yet if it in the leaſt may turne to 
his Majeſtie's prejudice, wee ſhall deſiſt in the courſe 
intended. And theſe are the proper and peculiar 
reſolutions of his Majeſtie's conſtant and faithfull 


ſubje&s in all reſpects, and, Sir, 


« Your aſſured friends, 


Tower, 132. Aug. 1647. Francis Wortley, Oc. 


To Sir Thomas Fairfax. 


8 «s Sir, 6 


00 Though wee cannot repine at our long and ſharpe 


impriſonment av7thout manifeſt injury to the juſtice of 
his Majeſtiès cauſe, for which wwee ſuffer 3 yet hav- 
ing, notwithiianding all our addreſſes to the two 
Houſes and Committee for reliefe of prifoners hi- 
therto found neither remedie for our wants, nor a 
conſcionable meanes to our liberties by reaſon of the 
inacceſſiblenes to juſtice, and the neglect of the common 
principles of humanitie in theſe unbappy tymes, tak- 
ing, into our conſideration your owne declaration 
for the mayntenance of the lawes, and the tre- 
liefe of the oppreſſed, profeſſions, / performed, 
proceeding fiom a truely noble minde, and ſuit- 
able to the honour of your magnanimous diſ- 
poſition, magnanimitie being allwayes accom- 


panied with juſtice and humanitie ; after ſuch our 


failings to obtaine redreſſe of our grievances, wee 
have thought it expedient and proper for us by 
reaſon of your power, as being appointed General, 
and reiation to this place of our ſufferings as Con- 
ſtable, by the two Houſes, with a reall aſſurance to 
obtain our juſt deſires, modeſtly to repreſent to your 
Excellency by the incloſed papers the intollerable 


** ourſelves to be men, that have, according to the 
dutie of our allegiance (of which wee can finde no 
«© cauſe in our well informed conſciences to repent) 
© faithfully ſerved his Majeſtie in the troubles paſt, 
and have binne onely made unfortunate by uncer- 
* taine chances of the late warre, the common lott 
e of ſoldiers. And wee are confident, that theſe our 
«© ingenious. profeſſions ſhall neither obſtrut in your 


«© judgement the juſtice of our defires, nor impeed our 


« reliefe in ſo equitable a cauſe; it being more agreable 

“% to the candour of an honourabie minde to regard 

* and cheriſh the direct declarations of plaine truth, 

then to reſpect or entertaine the baſe informations fayned and ab- 
of Fatteries. And with theſe reſolutions wee com- ect. 

«© mend our requeſt to your Excellency, ſubſcribing 

«© ourſelves, ſo farre as it may ſtand with the duetie 

of allegiance which we owe and infallibly will ever 


pay to his ſacred Majeſtie, 


«© Tower, 17. of Your humble ſervants, 
Auguſt 1647. Francis Wortley, &c.“ 


His Majeſty, upon peruſal of this letter, ſtruck out 


what is here printed in Italic, and interlined what is 


in the margin. The letter was then ſent to Sir Thomas 


Fairfax on the 18th of Auguſt 1647 with the follow- 


ing repreſentation. 


« A repreſentation of the condition of the priſoners 


« of warre in the Tower of London, whole names 
are ſubſcribed, to his Excellency Sir Thomas 
« Fairfax. | ; „ 
“ Wee having ever ſithens our ſeverall commit- 
ments endured long and ſtrict impriſonment, and for 
« the tyme aforeſaid having not had any mayntenance 
either from the Houſes, or forth of our owne eſtates, 
“though they injoy the profits of them by ſequeſtra- 
tion; a courſe not uſuall in the warres of any 
other countries; and having for our reliefe herein 
* made our uttermoſt applications to the two Houſes 
« without effect; wee deſire, that your Excellency, 
* whom wee looke upon as a man of honor, bloud, 
and humanitie, will ſett us at libertie upon our ſeve- 
„ rall parolles and ingagements to returne priſoners, 
«© when your Excellency ſhall require us, and not to 
enter into any actions or ingagements of warre til! 


wee returne and ſubmit ourſelves to your Excellency 


as priſoners in the fame condition we now are. 
* And further, that whereas wee have contracted di- 
vers debts ſince our impriſonments for the neceſſary 
« preſervation of our being, we deſire, that your Ex- 
« cellency will prevaile ſo farre for us, as that the 
„ Houſes may take theſe debts into their conſideration 
% for the ſatisfaction of our creditors, which wee con- 
% ceive to bee but honourable and juſt for them to 
% doe. Theſe things wee take the boldnes to repre- 
« ſent to your Excellency, it being, wee conceave, 
proper to a Generall in point of honor to right and 
« relieve priſoners of warte; and we deſire your Ex- 
5 cellency not to leave us to the Committees for the 
« reliefe of priſoners, for the payments of our debts, 
« for we are utterly hopeles of any right from them. 
+ 17th of Augult 1647. Francis Wartley, &c.” 


The King's Anſwer to the Letter of the Priſoners. 
«© Charles Rex. 

* Truſty and welbeloved, wee greet you well. Wee 

have peruſed your letters to us of the 1 3th Inſtant, 

and alſo the papers therewith tent, being draughts of 

* what yee intend ſhall be preſented on your be- 

halfes to Sir Thomas Fairfax, if wee approve there- 

of. 'The ſubject of theſe papers being an indevore 

to procure libertie from your preſent reſtraint, wee 

« molt heartily concurre in with you, and ſhould be 
2 very 


6 


* 


* 


* 
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| Majeſty's return, there was no election made of a ſucceſſor; only a reſtitution: of Dr. 
(e) Le Neve, Sheldon, though he never took re-poſſeſſion (o). On the King's return he met his Ma- 
bar: 179 15: jeſty at Canterbury, and was ſoon after made Dean of the Royal Chapel; and upon Bi- 
| ſhop Juxon's tranſlation to the See of Canterbury was made Biſhop of London, to which 
00 dem, pag- be was elected October the gth 1660, and conſecrated the 28th of that month (y). He 
110. held the Maſterſhip of the Savoy with that Biſhopric ; for the famous conference between 
the Epiſcopal Clergy and the Preſbyterian Clergy concerning alterations to be made in the 
„) Keanet's Liturgy in 1661 was held at his lodgings in the Savoy (). Upon Archbiſhop Juxon's 
7 *?, death he was elected to the See of Canterbury Auguſt the 1Ith 1663. In 1665, during 
3. pag 253- the time of the plague, he continued at Lambeth, and by his charity preſerved great 
| numbers alive, who would have periſhed in their neceſſities; and by his letters to all the 
Biſhops procured conſiderable ſums to be returned out of all parts of his Province (7). fr) Echird's 
December the 20th 1667 he was elected Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, where 1%”, 7 * 
he built the magnificent theatre, which was opened July the gth 1669; and on the gift 4 
of that month reſigned his place of Chancellor to that Univerſity (). He died at Lam: (½) Le Nere; 
beth November the gth 1677 in the eightieth year of his age, and was interred in s 88. 
Croyden Church in Surrey, where a monument was erected to his memory by his heir 
Sir Joſeph Sheldon, then lately Lord Mayor of London, fon of his elder brother Ralph 
Sheldon of Stanton in Staffordſhire. We ſhall give his character in the note [D]. He 
' publiſhed only a Sermon on Pſalm xviii. 49. intitled, David's Deliverance and Thank/- 
giving; a Sermon preached before the King at Whitehall upon Tune the 28th 1660, being the 


day 
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« very glad, that in this conjuncture of affaires wee ** to acquaint his Majeſtie tllerewith.“ | 
« might contribute any thing more thereunto. The courſe ** To our honored friend Doctor Sheldon, Clarke of 
you have reſolved on ſeemes to us proper for your t the Cloſeit to his Majeſtie.” 

4 ſelves and inoffenfive to our occaſions, eſpecially if | | 


« jn the intended letter the expreſſions reflecting upon [D] Ve /hall give bis charadler in the note.] His 


«« the Parliament be moderated. Your application to 
us for approbation upon the whole, and for leave 
4 to proceed, together with the expreſſions, in which 
% yee make tender of your duties to us, gives us a 
4 freſh and grateful occaſion to acknowledge your 
« judicious and reſolute perſeverance in your loyalties 
« and perfect affections to us, in the true valuation 
«© whereof wee ſhall never be wanting, God inabling 
« us, to whoſe divine protection we commend every 
« one of you. Given at our Court at Oatland the 
*« 15th day of Auguſt 1647. | 

« Jo our truſty and welbeloved the priſoners of warre 

| „ in the Tower of London,” | 


Dr. Sheldon's anſwer to the priſoners letter. 
Gentlemen, | 
] have peruſed your letter, and delivered the in - 
« cloſed to his Majeſtie, who received them with a 


«« great reſentment and many affectionate expreſſions of 


your loyaltie, ſervice, and reſpects to him. You 
*© have his anſwer to your deſires, and this incloſed ; 
and what was altered in the letter was done by his 
«© owne hands. If I may be in any thing further uſe - 
„ fall to any of you, I beſeech you doe mee the fa- 
« your to command 8 
| « Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 
Otelands, Auguſt | Gilbert Sheldon.” 
1% the 16th 1647. | | | 
„ For Sir Francis Wortley, Sir Lewis Dives, and the 
| © reſt of my honoured friends, priſoners of warre 
« jn the Tower of London, theſe.” 


The priſoners anſwer to Dr. Sheldon. 
60 Sir, 
« Wee have received his Majeſtie's moſt gratious 


« letter, and the papers wee ſent, incloſed in yours; 


« for which his ſo Princely favour wee deſire you to 
s repreſettt our molt humble and hearty thanks to his 
« ſacred Majeſtie, and to aſſure him in our names 
« from us, that for ſo gratious a King wee can never 
«- eſteeme our dutie too abundant, nor our ſufferings 
too great, but in all eſtates and conditions ſhall to 
e the uttermoſt of our ſeverall ablities manifeſt our 
«« ſelves to be his Majeſty's loyall and obedient ſub- 
« jects; and, Sir, for your kindnes wee ſubſcribe 
„ ourſelves 
« Your af{cQtionate faithſull ſervants 

„ Tower, the 18th of Francis Wortley, &c.” 

«* Auguſt 1647, | | 
« When wee receive any anſwer ſrom Sir Thomas Fair. 

„% fax, wee ſhall take the boldnes by your meanes 


Vol. IX. 


works of piety and charity are thus enumerated by Mr. 
Henry Wharton. To Lord Petre for the purchaſe of 
London Houſe 5200 J. Abated in his fines for the 
augmentation of Vicarages 1686 /, In the repair of 
St, Paul's before the fire 2169 J. 17 5.10 d. Repairs of his 
houſes at Fulham, Lambeth, and Croydon 4500 /. 
All-Souls Chapel, Trinity College Chapel, Chriſt 
Church Oxford, and Lichfield Cathedral 450 J. Charge 
of the Theatre at Oxford 14470 J. 115. 11d. To 
the Univerſity to buy land to keep it in perpetual re- 
pair 2000 J. When he was made Biſhop, the leaſes be- 
ing all expired, he abated in his fines 17733 J. including 


probably the article of 1680 J. abovementioned. Dr. 


Samuel Parker, Biſhop of Oxford, who had been his 


Chaplain, in his Commentarii de Rebus ſui temporis (+), (+) Lib. 1, 


tells us, that *© he was a man of undoubted piety ; but tho 
«© he was very aſſiduous at prayers, yet he did not ſet 
*© ſo great a value on them as others did, nor regarded 
chief point of Religion in the practice of a good life. 
In his daily diſcourſe he cautioned thoſe about him 


46 
«6 


6 


* 


66 


walls of the Church, the principal part of it being 
without doors, and confitting in being converſant 
with mankind. If men led an upright, ſober, chaſte life, 
then and not till then they might look upon them- 
ſelves as religious; otherwiſe it would fignify no- 


to what Church they belonged. Therefore having 
“ ſpoken to this effect he added with a kind of exulta- 
tion and joy, Do ell, aud reoice . . . His ad- 


their parents commands reſorted daily to him, was 
always this ; Let it be your principal care to become 
honeſt men, and afterwards be as devout and religious 
as you will, No piety will be of any advantage to 
your ſelves or any elſe, unleſs you are hoeſt and 


to extraordinary Piety, which covered real diſho- 
« neſty ; but had a fincere affection for thoſe, whoſe 
Religion was attended with integrity of manners. 
His worthy notions of Religion meeting with an 
excellent temper in him, gave him that even tran- 
% quillity of mind, by which he was ftill himſelf, and 
always the ſame, in adverſity as well as in proſperi- 
« ty; and neither over-rated nor deſpiſed life, nor 
feared nor wiſhed for death, but lived agreeably to 
*. himſelf and others. From this tranquillity of mind 
naturally aroſe a courteous behaviour. His conver- 

„ (ation was eaſy ; he never ſent any man away diſ- 
2 *« contented ; 


111 


* ſo much worſhip as the uſe of worſhip, placing the 


not to deceive themſelves with an half Religion, nor 


to think that divine worſhip was confined within the 


thing what form of Religion bad men followed, or 


vice to young noblemen and gentlemen, who by 


moral men. He had a great averſion to all pretences 
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ſpeciall command. London 1660 in 4to. 


« contented ; among his domeſtics he was both plea- 
« fant and grave, and governed his family with au- 
e thority and courteſy, . . . His generoſity was ſuch, 


« that beſides what he did in a private condition (in 


SHE 


day of folemn Thankſeiving for the happy return of bis Majeſty. Publiſhed by bis Majeſtic 


, he hid out thirty feven thouſand pounds in works of 


« Charity and Picty ; and yet managed his own af- 


« fairs with ſuch prudence, that he left a conſiderable. 


« eſtate and a great deal of ready money to his heirs, 


Which he redeemed the family eftate, which his “ and at the ſame time bequeathed to every one of 
« elder brother had conſumed, for the children of the de- his ſervants large penſions for their lives.” 
« ceaſed) aſter he was advanced to the Epiſcopal throne, Fo T. 


 $$SHERBURNE (EDWARD) was deſcended from an antient and genteel family 
in Lancaſhire, and ſon of Edward Sherburne Eſq; Clerk of his Majeſty's Ordnance, by 


Frances ſecond daughter of John Stanley of Roydon-Hall in Eſſex Eſq; deſcended from 


the Stanleys of Houghton in Cheſhire. He was born at his father's houſe in Goldfmiths 


Italy, part of Hungary, Germany, 
end of October 1659. After the Reſtoration he recovered his place of Clerk of the 
Ordnance [CJ. About the time of the Popiſh Plot, ſeveral attempts were made to re- 


Rents near Red-Croſs-Street in the pariſh of St. Giles Cripplegate in London, on the 18th 


of September 1618, and educated in Grammar: learning under Mr. Thomas Farnaby, 
who then taught ſchool in Goldſmiths Rents, and likewiſe under a domeſtic tutor, Mr. 
Charles Aleyn of Sidney College in Cambridge, who had been uſher to Mr. Farnaby [A]. 
About Chriſtmas 1640 he was ſent by his father to travel abroad, and having ſpent about 
three quarters of a year in France, was about to go to Italy, when he was prevented by the 
account of his father's ſickneſs, who died not long after his return, about Chriftmas 1641. 
Upon his father*s deceaſe our author ſucceeded him in the Clerkſhip of his Majeſty's Ord- 
nance, granted him by Letters Patents, dated 5 Feb. 13. Car. 1, But about the month 
of April or May he was ejected out of his place by warrant of the Houſe of Lords, 


and committed priſoner to the Black Rod, for adhering to the King's intereſts. In the 


beginning of October he was releaſed, and went immediately to the King, who made 


him Commiſſary General of his Artillery; in which place he ſerved at the battle of 


Edge- Hill, and during the four years of the civil war, being in the mean time de- 
prived of an eſtate of a hundred and ſixty pounds per ann. (till a debt of fifteen hundred 
pounds was ſatisfied by way of extent out of the land of Ord in Northumberland, ) his 
houſe plundered, and all his perſonal eſtate and library taken away. Aiter the battle ob 
Edge - Hill, he retired with his Majeſty to Oxford, where he was created Maſter of 
Arts; and after the ſurrender of Oxford to the Parliament, he lived for ſome time in the 
Middle Temple at London, in the chambers of his kinſman John Povey Eſq; at which 
time he publiſhed ſeveral pieces BJ. Upon the return of Sir George Savile, afterwards 
Marquis of Halifax, from his travels about the year 1651 or 1652, he was invited to 
take upon him the charge of his affairs; and ſome time after was recommended by the 


Lady Savile to undertake the tuition of her nephew Sir John Coventry in his travels 


abroad, with whom he ſet out from 1 in March 1654, and travelled thro' France, 
Jolland, and Flanders, and returned about the 


move him from that place, upon the ſuſpicion of his being a Roman Catholic. January 


the Gth 1682 he was knighted by King Charles II. Upon King James II's abdication 


(a2) Wood, Faſti 
Oxon, vol. 2+ col. 
18, 19. 


of the Government, he loſt his Clerkſhip of the Ordnance, and betook himfelf to a re- 


tired and ſtudious courſe of life (a). He was abs. about the -year 1700, but we 
have no certain account of the time of his death, Beſides his works already 
mentioned, he publiſhed feveral others [D]. He had a younger brother, EIEN Ry, 

| | 5 22 5 | WHO 


£.4] Mr. Charles Aleyn of Sidney Callge in Cas. Shakeefbury, had already given that place to another 


| bridge, who bad been Uſher to Mr. Farnaby.] This 


Mr. Aleyn was author of a poem, entitled, 7% battle 
of Crefſy and Poitiers, and of another entitled, The 


hiflary of Henry the ſeventh, London 1638 in 8v0, and 
of The battle of Boſagerth. He died about the year 
1640, and was buried under the north wall of St. An- 
drew's Church in Holborn. 

[BI A wwhich time he publifped ſeveral piscts.] |. 
Medea, à Tragedy. London 1648 in 8vo, tranſlated 
from the Latin original of Seneca into Engliſh verſe, 
with, annotations. II. Sencca's. anſfougr to Lucilius his 
unte, why good men ſuffer misfortunes, ſeeing there is 
4 dimine- Providence ? London 1648 in 8 vo. Degica- 
ted. to King Charles I. during his Majeſty's. captivity 


in the Ila o Wight. III. Saimacir, Lyrian, and Sil. 


via. ſarſalen Lydia, the Rape of Hallen, a. comment 


 #hertons with ſtueral other poems. and tranſiationg. Lon- 


don 1651 in $v0, On theſe three tranſlations Thamas 
Stanley N vtote an excellent copy of varies, which 


Dear friend! I queſtion, nor can yet decide, 

Whether thou more art my delight or pride. 

[C] After the reſteration he recovered the place of Clerk 
of the Ordnance.) Lord Aſhley, afterwards Earl of 


WY 


perſon ; ſo that Mr. Sherburne was obliged to plead 
the right of his patent before the Houſe of Lords, 
and at laſt recovered it. However ſome af the beſt 
perquiſites of his office were afterwards retrenched to 
the value of no les than 500 J. per ann. on winch ac- 
count P Majeſty ſettled un him an annual penſion of 
an 1001. 

[D] Befides the works already mentioned, he publiſped 
ſeveral others.) IV. The fphore of Marcus Mamiins 
made an Engliſh paem : wth annotations. and an Aſtrono- 
mical index. Dedicated to King, Charles 11. and printed 
at London i675 in fol. It contains only the 
fir book of Manilius; In the. preface he obſerves, 
that ſome perhaps may. aſk, by in an age, wherein 


the learned wwprid. is. ſo fratdful in accurate production of 


this kind, obtrude abe upon the read, a piece of leſs cu- 
riows and leſs knowing antiquity ? This frivolous ob- 
« jection, ſays he, will enſily be obviated and anſwer- 
« ed, if we ſhall but duly conſider, that it is a deſign 
% no leſs. commendable, for the induſtry of this preſent 
6 575 gratefally to revive the valuable (but too much 
«© obſcured and unregarded) helps, by which the wits 
of former times have benefited poſterity, than it is 
% to labour in the purſuit of new diicoveries and in- 
„ ventions ; Which many times are rather pretended 
: 4 «+ than 


(b) 1 
19. 


r 1 cM 


(5) Idem, col. 
19. 
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* 
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who was Comptroller of the Ordnance in the army of Ralph Lord Hopton. While he 
continued at Oxford, where he was created Maſter of Arts December the 2oth 1642, he 

drew an exact Ichnography of that City, while it was a garriſon for his Majeſly, with 
all the fortifications, trenches, &c. This being ſhewn to his Majeſty, he conferred on 


him the grant of his Chief Engineer, then void by the death of Sir Charles Lloyd. 


The Ichnography abovementioned, or another drawn by Richard Rallingſon was en- 
graved, and inſerted in Wood's Hiſtoria & Antiq. Univerſit. Oxon, pag. 364, 365, He 


was killed in a mutiny which happened among ſome of the ſoldiers in Oxford on the 
12th of June 1646, and was interred the next day in the Church of St. Peter's in the 


Eaſt in Oxford (5). 


than real improvements, and ate, ſome of them, 
« found to be but the diſguiſe and alterations of elder 
« ingenuity. And we may, without derogating or 
% detracting in the leaft from the worthy endeavours 
« of the learned, — affirm, that there ace ſome 
«« particular notions touching the nature of the hea- 
«© vens and celeftial bodies, delivered in the piece we 
% now publiſh, which having been revived, and of 
4% late days reaferted by ſome of the moſt eminent 
«© modern Aſtronomers, have been received with gene- 
«« ral applauſe, and thereby have added no little ho- 
<© your to their names. To inſtance in the following 
«« particulars. Firſt, the opinion of the fluidity of 
«« the heavens againſt the Ariſtotelian Hypotheſis of 


“ ſolid orbs, appears in this work to have been ex- 


« preſsly delivered by Manilius near 1700 years ſince; 
„ which by the noble Tycho, Galilto, Scheinerus, and 
« others, have of late days with all the Acumen of con- 
« vineing reafon been defended and demonſtrated. 
«« Secondly, that the fixed ftars are not all in the ſame 
© concave ſuperficies of the heavens, equally diſtant 
«© from the center of the world; but, that they are 
% placed at unequal diftances in the zthereal region, 
e fome higher, fome lower, (whence the difference of 


their apparent magnitude and ſplendor) is by the 


% famous Kepler ( Epitom. Affron. L. I.) and other mo- 
e dern Aſtronomers lately aſferted, and ſeems by many 
* to be taken for a novel opinion; which yet in this 
« piece we find to have been many ages fince decla- 
« red by our author. Thirdly, the aſſertion, which 


« by the moſt knowing Aſtronomers of theſe times is 
«« embraced, affirming the fixed ftars to be of a fiery 
„ nature and ſubſtance, and conſequently endued with 


native and proper luſtre ; and that they are (as Ga- 
% lileo terms them) fo many ſuns, conform, and like 


„ unto this ſun of ours, appears in this very poem to 


% have been long fince maintained by our Manilius. 
« Fourthly, what by the help of the teleſcope hath 
« been lately detected and demonſtrated by Galileo, 
Kepler, and others, that the galaxy is a congeries 


«4 of numberleſs ſmall ſtars, was by the ſole perſpicil 
* of reafon diſcovered by the ancients, and is here by 


% our author propoſed as the moſt probable ſolution 
«* of that phznomenon.” He then proceeds to give 
an account of the parts of this poem, their diſtribution 
and order, and of his own endeavours in explaining 
the ſame both in his notes and appendix. © The 
« poem, ſays be, begins with a ſuccinct indication of 


the original and progreſs of arts and ſciences, more 
WE cially of Aſtronomy; of which laſt, beſides 


«© what we have noted in our marginal illuſtrations, 


we have added, for the fatisfaRtion of the more cu- 


(a) Th Moti, F&FSHERLOCK (WILLIAM), a learned Engliſh Divine in the ſeventeenth Cen- ( Mentbly Af 
tury, was born in Southwark (a) about the year 1641 (0), and educated at Eaton School, 1 3 

a ] application to his Univerity-Ke- 

Thence he was removed to Peter-Houſe in Cambridge, where he took the 


degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1660, that of Maſter of Arts in 1665 (4). 


Miſcellany, or 
Memoirs for the 


Curicus, vol. 1. where he diſtinguiſhed himfelf by the vigour of his genius and his 


Page 297+ for 
uly 1707, edit. 
ndon in 4to. 

() Le Neve in 


his Fal Eccleſiæ 


glicanæ, pag. 


185. ſays, that he 


was in the 67th 
year of his age at 
his death in 
1707, 


„ rious, a compendious hiſtory continued down to the 
« age wherein Manilius lived; together with a cata- 
« Jogue of the molt eminent Aſtronomers from the firſt 


ſtudies (c). 


parent of all arts and mankind itſelf to this pre- 
«« ſent. It is continued on with a deſcription of the 
„ Mundane fyſtem, and of the celeſtial ſigns aud 
e conſtellations ; the firſt of which we have explained 


according to the various hypotheſes both ancient and 


** modern ; the latter we have deſcribed by the num- 
„ ber of the ſtars that compoſe them, their ſeveral 
«« denominations in moft of the learned languages, 
«« and as they are diftingaiſhed into profane and ſacred 
figures or morpboſes, according to the different 
„ Uranography of the ancient Ethnics and ſome late 
“ Chrifttan Aſtronomers. The deſcription of the ce- 
leſtial circles make up the next part of this poem; 
* for the better underſtanding of which, over and 
% above what is explained in the marginal notes, we 


| have added a coſmographical Aſtronomical ſynopſis, 


„ we have likewiſe annexed the twelve propofiti 

«© of Theodoſius de Habitationibus in Eugliſt. And 
ſeeing our author hath briefly touched vpon the fiery 
nature of the fixed ſtars, we have thought fit in the 

Appendix to make ſome further and more curious 

«© enquiries tonching their ſubſtance, their light, colour 

« and ſcintillation, their number, fg ; 


ati ure, magnitude, 
«« place, and diſtance from the earth, or rather the 


*« jun. In the next place the planets are enumerated ; 


«© whoſe ſeveral denominations (by which they were 


« known and diſtinguiſhed by the ancients) we have 
« given in our notes; and in the Appendix have fur- 
« ther enlarged touching the nature and ſubſtance of 
« the ſun, his Macuſe and Faculæ (which are likewiſe 


«© repreſented to view in a particular ſcheme) ſomething | 
« alſo being ſaid of his vertiginous motion, magni- 


«* tude, and diſtance; of the moon and of her ſpots, 
« whereunto we have added the Selenographic ſchemes 
« of Hevelius and Grimaldi, with their reſpective No- 
1% menclatures; and have exhibited a like brief ac- 


* count of the nature, ſubſtance, ſtructure, figure, 


“magnitude, and diſtance of the other planets. The 
poem concludes with a corollary of fiery meteors 
and comets. Theſe we have in part explained in 
* our notes; and have mcre fully in the Appendix 
e diſcourſed of their names, kinds, and ſeveral ſpecies, 
their matter, place, and efficient cauſes ; adding in 
« the cloſe a chronological hiſtorical table of the moſt 
* notable comets, that have appeared ſince the flood 
« to this preſent.” There is an account of this work 
in the Philojophical Fran actions, No. 110. p. 233. 
VI. Troades : or the Royal Capti ves, a Tragedy. Lon- 
don 1679 in 8vo. Tranſlated from the Latin of Se- 
neca, with annotations. VII. He had likewiſe in 
manuſcript a tranſlation of Seneca's Tragedy of Hip- 
polhtus; and the tranſlation of Theocritus's ſixteenth 


ldyllium, printed in Mr. Tate's Miſcellanies, is alcri- 


bed to our author. T. 


3d 1669 he became Rector of the pariſh of St. George Botolph- Lane in London (e); 


and in 1680 took the degree of Doctor of Divinity (J). 
was collated to the Prebend of Pancras in the Cathedral of St. Paul's (g). 
wiſe choſen Mafter of the Temple, and had the Rectory of Therfield in Hertfordſhire. 1 
His writings are very numerous [A]. After the Revolution he was ſuſpen 


[4] His writings are very numerous. 
courſe concerning the knowledge of Feſus Chrift and our 


November the 3d 1681 he 


preferments 


I. A Di. Union and Communion with him Ge. London 1674 in 
8vo. This book was deſigned againſt Dr. John 
Owen's 


for the moſt part according to Merfennus, to which 


219 


giſter. 

(e) Newccurt, 
Auguſt the Reperrorim, vol. 
I. pag. 354 
(f From the 
Univerfuy-Re- 
He was like- ter, 


(g Neuccurt, 


ded from his 97: 
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preferments for refuſing the "oaths to King William and Queen Mary; but at laſt took. 


Owen's treatiſe Of Communion with God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, each perſon diftinly, in love, 
grace, and conſolation ; or the Saint's fellowſhip with 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt unfolded. Oxford 1657 
in 4to. Dr. Owen replied to our author in his Vindi- 
cation of ſome Paſſages in a Diſcourſe concerning Commu- 
nion with God from the Exceptions of William Sherlock, 
Eondon 1674 in 8vo. Mr. Sherlock's D:/cour je was 
likewiſe attacked by ſeveral other writers, particularly, 
1. Mr. Robert Ferguſon, a Scots Miniſter, and School- 
maſter-at Iſlington, in his, Intere/t of Reaſon in Reli- 
gion, Printed in 8vo. 2. Edward Polhill of Burwaſh 
in Suſſex Eſq; in his Divine Will confidered &c. 3. 
Mr. Benjamin Alſop, a Nonconformiſt Miniiter, in 
his Anti-Soxxo, or Sherlociſmus enervatus, printed in 
gro. 4. The author of Speculum Sherlockianum, ſup- 
poſed to be written by Mr. Henry Hickman. 5. 
Mr. Samuel Rolle in his Prodromus ; or @ Character of 
Mr. Sherlock's Book called A Diſcourſe &c. London 


1674 in 8vo. ' 6. Mr. Thomas Danſon in his Friendly 


Debate between Satan and Sherlock, containing a Diſco- 
very of the unfoundneſs of Mr. William's Sherlock's Prin- 
ciples in a Book intitled, A Diſcourſe concerning the 
Knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt: printed in 1676 in 8vo. 
II. A Defence and Continuation of the Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the Knowledge of Feſus Chriſt and our Union and 
Communion with him, with a particular Reſpect to 
the Doctrine of the Church of England, &c. Lon- 
don 1675 in 8vo. III. Account of Ferguſon's Com- 
mon- Place Bool in twa Letters to Mr. Glanvil. London 
1675 in 4to. IV. An Anſwer to a ſcandalous Pampblet, 
zntitled A Friendly Debate between Satan and Sherlock. 
London 1675. Our author was likewiſe defended 
againſt Mr. Danſon by the anonymous writer of a 
piece intitled, 4 Vindication of Mr. Sherlock and his 
principles from the malicious Calumnies and Cavili of 
Mr. Danſon in a late ſcurrilous Pamphlet rudely intitled, 
A Friendly Debate between Satan and Sherlock. Lon- 
don 1677 in 4to. Mr. Danſon wrote A Defence of the 


late Friendly Debate between Satan and Sherlock, a- 


gainſt Mr. William Sherlock's Exceptions. London 1677 


in 8vo. V. Reajons for Non- Conformity examined. 


London 1679 in 4to. VI. Defence of Dr. Stillingfleet's 
Unreaſonableneſs of Separation. London 1681 in 8vo, 
VII. Vindication of the Defence of Dr. Stillingfleet's Un- 
reaſonableneſs &c. London 1683 in 8vo. VIII. The 
Caſe of Refiſtance of the Supreme Powers ſlated and 
reſolved according to the DoArine of the Holy Scriptures. 
London 1684 in 8vo. IX. 4 Diſcourſe of the Object 
of Religious Worſhip. London 1686 in 4to. X. Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Eccleſiaſtical Authority, in an- 
ſwer to Dr. Whitby's Proreflant Reconciler. London 
168; in 8vo. XI. Findication of a paſſage in a Ser- 
mon before the Houſe of Commons. London 1685 in 4to, 
XII. Notes on Lucilla and Elizabeth. London 1686 in 
Ato. XIII. Diſcourſe of a Fudge of Controverſies in 
matters of Religion. London 1686 in qto. XIV. Pro- 
teflant Refolutimn of Faith. London 1686 in 4to. XV. 
A Papiſt not miſrepreſented by Pruteſlants : being a Reply 
to the Refletions upon the anſwer 19 a Papiſt miſtepre- 
ſented and repreſented. London 1686 in 4to. XVI. 
An Anſwer to a Diſcourſe, Papiſts proteſting againſt 
Proteſtant Popery ; being a Vindication of Papiſts not 
miſrepreſented by Proteſtants ; and containing a parti- 
cular Examination of Monſieur de Meaux late Biſhop of 
Condom bis Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Church of 
Rome in the Articles of Invocation of Saints and 
the Worſhip of Images, occaſioned by that Diſcourſe. 
London 1686 in 4to. XVII. An Anſwer to the Re- 
gueſt of Protefiants to produce their plain Scriptures di- 
rectiy authorizing their Tenets. London 1687 in 4to. 
XVIII. 4 fort Summary of the principal Controverſies 
between the Church of England and the Church of Rome: 
being a Vindication of ſeveral Proteflant Doctrines, in 
an ſaber to a late Pampblet intitled, Froteſtancy deſtitute 
of Scripture-proofs. London 1687 in 4to. XIX. An 
Anfever to a late Dialogue between a new Catholic Con- 
vert and a Proteflant, to prove the Myſtery of the 
Trinity to be as abſurd a Doctrine as Tranſubſtantiation, 
by can of ſhort notes on the ſaid Dialogue. London 
1687 in 4to. XX. A brief Diſcourſe concerning the 
Notes of the Church; with ſome Refleftions on Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine's Notes. London 1687 in 4tc. XXI. 


them; 


A Viullication of the brief Diſcourſe concerning the Notes 
of the Church, in an/wer to à late pamphlet intitled, 
The uſe and great moment of the notes of the Churches 
delivered by Cardinal Bellarmine. London 1687 in 
4to. XXII. An Anſwer to the Amicable Accommoda- 
tion of the Difference between the Repreſenter and the 
Anſwerer. London 1688 in 4to. XXIII. A Yindica- 
tion of fome Proteſtant Principles of Church Unity and 
Catholic Communion from the charge of Agreement with 
the Church of Rome. In anſwer to a late Pampblit inti- 
tuled, An Agreement between the Church of England 


and the Church of Rome evinced from the Concerta- 
tion of ſome of her ſons with their Brethren the Difſen- 


ters, London 1688 in 4to. XXIV. 4 Diſourſe con- 
cerning the Nature, Unity, and Communion of the Catho- 
lic Church: wherein moſt of the Controverfies relating to 


the Church are briefly and plainly flated. Part I. Lon- 


don 1688 in 4to. XXV. A Difeourſe concerning the 
Nature, Union, &c. Part II. London 1688 in 4to. 
XXVI, 4 Preſervative againſt Poperyz being ſome 
lain Dire&ions to unlearned Proteſtants how to diſpute 


with Romiſh Prieſis. Part I. London 1688 in 4to. 


XXVII. The ſecond Part of the Preſervative againſt 


Po, ery ; ſhewwing how contrary Popery is to the true Ends 


of the Chriſtian Religion. Fitted for the Inſtruction of 
unlearned Protefiants, London 1688 in 4to. XXVIII. 
A Vindication of both Parts of the Preſervative a- 
gainſt Popery, in anſaver to the Cavils of Lewis Sabran 
a Feſuit. London 1688 in 4to. Our author's Preſer- 


vative was likewiſe vindicated in a piece intitled, 4 


Defence of Dr. Sherlock's Preſervative againſt Popery, 
in a Reply to a Feſuit's Anſwer ; wherein the Reverend 
Father's Reaſonings are fully confuted, By William Giles, 
a Pritcflant Fco:man living with Madam H. in Mark- 
Lane. Ine ſecond edition. London 1688 in 4to. The 
Editor in the Pei ole, that this piece was 
brought to his hands by the young man himſelf, 
who wrote it. However, /ays he, that the reader 
may ſuſpect no fraud or foul play, I do profeſs here 


6c 


mitted it to the preſs as it was delivered me by the 


tering one ſentence or line, ſo that the reader will 


have it juſt as I had, excepting the falſeneſs of 


the Engliſh, which is pardonable enough in a poor 
ſervant, that was very young deprived of his parents, 
and never had more learning than to read Engliſh. 


However upon this I ordered the Bookſeller to 
„ ſpeak to his Compoſitor at the Preſs to correct the 


„ Engliſh as he ſet it.“ XXIX. Queries concerning 


the Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſion. London 1689 in 4to. 


XXX. Practical Treatiſe on Death. London 1690 in 
8vo. XXXI. The Caſe of the Allegiance due to Sove- 
reign Princes ſlated and reſolved, according to Scripture 
and Reaſon and the Principles of the Church of England, 
with a more particular Reſpe to the Oath lately enjoined 


of Allegiance to their preſent Majeſties King William 
and Queen Mary, London 1690 in 4to. The Imprima- 


tur is dated October the 17th 1690. XXXII. Viadi- 
cation of the Caſe of Allegiance. London 1691 in 4to. 
XXXIII. 4 Vindication of the Doctrine of the boly and 
ever bleſſed Trinity and the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
occaſioned by the Brief Notes on the Creed of St. Atha- 
naſius, and the Brief Hiſtory of the Unitarians or 


Socinians ; and containing an Anſwer to bath. London 


1690 in 4to. This was attacked by the anonymous 
author of Some Thoughts upon Dr. Sherlock's V indication 
of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, In a Letter. 
The ſecond Edition with Inlargements. London 1691 in 
4to; and by Dr. Robert South in his Animadverſions 
upon Dr, Sherlack's Book intitled, A Vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Holy and ever bleſſed Trinity, &c. 
Together with a more neceſſary Vindication of that ſa- 
cred and prime Article of the Chriſtian Faith from his 
new Notions and falſe Explications of it. Humbly of- 
fered to his Admirers, and to himſelf the chief of them. 
By a Divine of the Church of England. I he ſecond 
edition with Annotations. London 1693 in 4to. 
XXXIV. A pradical Diſcourſe concerning future Fudg- 
ment, London 1692 in 8vo. A Diſcourſe concerning 
Providence. London 1694 in 4to. XXXV. Defence 
of his Notion of a Trinity in Unity. London 1694 in 4to. 
| a | | 


In 


upon the word of a Chriſtian, that I have com- 


young man himſelf in his own hand-writing, with- 
out the addition or taking away of one word, or al- 


ud! ſupra, P 540 


SHE 


them [B] and July the 15th 1691 was inſtalled Dean of St, Paul's (b), His Vindication 


Is anſwer to this Br. South publiſhed his T5ibeiſin 


charged upon Dr, Sherlock's new Notion of the Trinity, 


and the Charge made good, in an ſiuer to the Defenſe of 
The ſaid Motion againſt The Animadverſions of Dr. 
Sherlock's Book intitled, 4 Yindication of the Doc- 
trine &c. By a Divine of the Church of England. 
London 1694 in qto. XXXVI. Apology for writing 
againſt the Socinians, London 1693 in qto. XXXVII. 
A Defence of the Dean of St. Paul's Apology for aurit- 
ing againſt the Socinians : in anſwer to the Antapologiſt. 
London 1694 in 4to, XXXVIII. 4 modeſt Exami- 
nation of the authority and Reaſons of the late Decree 


of 


« count of the grounds he went on, which drew out 
«« many virulent books againſt him.” But let us hear 
our author himſelf in the Preface to his Caſe of the 
Allegiance due to ſovereign Princes, where he writes 
thus: 7 need not acquaint the world with the occafion of 
publiſhing this book ; which indeed is extorted from me 
by the rude clamours and unchriſtian cenſures of ſome, 
and the earneſt importunities of others. My taking the 


Oath of Allegiance to King William and Queen Mary, 


after fo long a refuſal, has occaſioned a great deal ef 


talk, and a great many uncharitable gueſſes about it ; 


faction and blind zeal always wanting either the wit or 


of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford and ſome Heads of the good <will to gueſs right. One would have thought 
Colleges and Halli concerning the Hereſy of three diſtin# in- it the moſt probable conjecture, that a man, who had for- 
finite Minds in the holy and ever-bleſſed Trinity. London feited all his preferments by refuſing the Oath, and had 
1696 in 4to. This was anſwered in Remarks upon a for ever loſt them, had not the Government been more 
Book lately publiſhed by Dr. William Sherlock Dean of mild and gentle in delaying the execution of the law, 
St. Paul's c. entituled A modeſt Examination of the afed very honeſtly and ſincerely in it; and if fo, that 
Oxford Decree &c. Oxford 1695 in 4to. XXXIX. 


The Diftinfion between Real and Nominal Trinitarians afterwards takes the Oath, he af honeſtly in that to ; 


examined. London 1696 in 4to. XL. Vindication of a for what reaſon is there to ſuſped, that he, who awould 


Sermon concerning corrupting Faith by Philoſophy. London 
1697 in qto. XLI. Caſes about Church-Communion 
Ec. London 1698 in folio. This being attacked 
by Mr. N. Taylor, was defended in a piece intitled 


 AVindication of Dr. Sherlock, Dean of St. Paul's. In an- 
| fer to Mr. Nathaniel Taylor's treatiſe entituled, Dr. 
Sherlock's Caſe of Church Communion and his Letter 


to Anonymous conſidered &c. together with a Reply to ſincerity in an affair of my whole life, than 1 have done 


his Vindication of the Diſſenters from the charge of 
Schiſm. London 1702 in 4to. XLII. Preſent State 
of the Socinian Controverſy. London 1698 in 4to. 
XLIII. New Danger of Preſoytery. London 1703 in 
4to. Of Religious Aſſemblies. London 1703 in 8vo. 


XLIV. Diftindion of High and Low Church conſidered. 


London 1704 in 4to. XLV. Proofs of Cbriſts Divi- 


vinity. London 1706 in 8vo. 


(1) Hiftory of bis 
own Time, vol. 
S+ Pag · 71. 


(2) Ibid. pag. 
212. 


[B] Suſpended from bis preferments for refuſing the 
Oaths to King William and Queen Mary; but at laſt 
took them.] Biſhop Burnet tells us (1), that our author, 
«+ upon King James's going out of Ireland, thought 
that this gave the preſent Government a thorough 
Settlement; and in that caſe he thought it lawful 
4 to take the Oaths; and upon that not only took 
« them himſelf, but publicly juſtified what he had 
« done; upon which he was ſeverely libelled by thoſe, 
„ from whom he withdrew,” 
terwards obſerves (2), that there was a book drawn 
„up by Biſhop Overall fourſcore years ago concerning 


«« tution was very poſitively aſſerted. It was read in 
% Convocation, and paſſed by that Body, in order to 
the publiſhing it in oppoſition to the principles laid 
« down in that famous book of Parſons the Jeſuit publiſh- 
« ed under the name of Dolman. King James I. did not 
« like a Convocation entering into ſuch a theory of 
«« politics ; ſo he wrote a long letter to Abbot, who 
«© was afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, but was 


«© then in the Lower Houſe. I had the original writ 


« all in his own hand in my poſſeſſion. By it he de- 
«« fired, that no farther progrels ſhould be made in that 
<c matter, and that this book might not be offered to 
him for his aſſent, There that matter. ſlept, but 
4 Sancroft had got Overall's own book into his hands. 


So in the beginning of this reign he reſolved to pub- 


« liſh it, as an authentic declaration, that the Church 
„of England had made in this matter; and it was 
« publiſhed as well as licenſed by him, a very few 
„ days before he came under ſuſpenſion for not taking 
«« the Oaths, But there was a paragraph or two in 
«« it, that they had not conſidered, which was plainly 
calculated to juſtify the owning the United Pro- 
% vinces to be a lawful Government. For it was there 
„laid down, that when a change of Government 
« was brought to a thorough ſettlement, it was then 
« to be owned and ſubmitted to as a work of the 
« Providence of God; and part of King James's letter to 
«© Abbot related to this. When Sherlock obſerved this, 


« he had ſome conferences with the party, in order to 


« convince them by that, which he ſaid had convinced 
“ himſelf, Soon after that he took the Oaths, and 
«© was made Dean of St. Paul's. He publiſhed an ac- 


Vol. IX. 


The ſame writer af- 


there is alſo good reaſon to believe, that if the ſame perſon 


not ſwear againſt the preſent perſuaſion of his conſcience 
to keep his preferments, ſhould ſwear againſt his con- 
ſcience to get them again? 1 do not know that 1 have 
given any juſt occa ſion to the world to mark me out for @ 
diſhoneſt man or a fool. I may be miſlaken, and ſo 
may any body elſe, though never ſo wwiſe and honeſt. 
But this I am ſure of, that I never acted with more 


in this matter from the beginning to the end ; and whe- 
ther ] have ſufficient reaſon for what 1 de, I refer to 
the trial of this diſcourſe. ©* The truth is, though L 
e refuſed to take the Oaths, I never engaged in any 


“faction againſt it. I never made it my buſineſs to 


« diſſuade men from it. When my opinion was aſked, 
] declared my own thoughts, but I never ſought 
„out men to make proſelytes. While I thought it 
e an ill thing, I was ſecretly concerned, that ſome of 


% my old intimate friends had taken the oaths ; but yet 


« as opportunity ſerved, I converſed with thoſe of 
«© them, whoſe zeal had not made their converſation 


« uneaſy, with the ſame friendſhip and freedom, that 
I believed them to be honeſt men, 
and that they ated honeſtly, according to the per- 
c ſuaſion of their own minds, and wiſhed that I could 
© have done as they did. I complied with the go- 


« T uſed to do. 


ic vernment, as far as I thought I could with a ſafe 
« conſcience. I always lived quietly and peaceably, 


«« prayed for King William and Queen Mary by name, 
« according to the Apoſtle's direction, to pray for all 


tc that are in authority, which they viſibly were, tho? 
&« knew at the ſame time, this highly offended ſome, 


«© who refuſed the oaths, and made me ſtand in a 
«« manner ſingly by myſelf. I always oppoſed a ſepa- 
1, ration, and adviſed not a few, who thought fit to 


© conſult with me, to keep to the Communion of the 


«© Church, and not to entertain prejudices againſt their 
« Miniſters for taking the oath ; for I was ſenſible of 
« the evil and miſchief of Schiſm, which ſome hat men 
c were then forward to promote, and are ſo ſtill ; wit- 


* neſsalate pamphlet in anſwer to The reaſoning part of 


« 
6 


the unreaſonableneſs of the new ſeparation, which 


have made all the Jews Schiſmatics, when the high 


«« Prieſthood became annual {though our Saviour him- 


„ ſelf then communicated with the Jewiſh Church) 
« and makes the whole Greek Church Schiſmaticks, 
e as often as the Grand Seignior changes their Pa- 
« triarch. For I did not refuſe the oaths out of any 


« fondneſs for the government of King James, nor 


„ zeal for his return; which the preſent proſpect of 
« affairs gives no man, who loves the Church of Eng- 
« land and the liberties of his country, any reaſon to 
« wiſh. Nor yet out of any averſion to the govern- 
„ ment of King William and Queen Mary; but a- 
«« painſt my own inclinations and intereſt, out of pure 
«« principles of conſcience, to comply with the obliga- 
« tions of my former oaths and that duty, which ſub- 
«« jets owe to their Prince, which I then apprehended 
« jrreconcileable with the new oath. This was a diſ- 
«« poſition of mind prepared to receive ſatisfaction, 


K k k 


* a ca « and was ready to have given ſecurity to do ſo. 1 
« Government; in which its being of a divine Inſti- 


juſtifies a ſchiſm now upon ſuch principles, as would 


« whenever 


22T 
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own Time, 
Page 212, 


) 57 ſupra, 
Page S172, 


(4, Ibid. p. 13. 


8 HT 


of the Doctrine of the Trinity engaged him in a warm contfoverſy. with Dr. South and 


others [C). 


He died at Hampſtead in Middleſex June the 19th 1707, in the ſixty ſe- 


venth year of his age, and was interred in the Cathedral of St. PauPs. Biſhop Burnet 
0% Hie of bis tells us (i), he was a clear, a polite, and a ſtrong writer, but apt to aſſume too much to 


made him paſs for an inſolent haughty man. 


eldeft fon is the preſent Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury. | 


whenever it was offered, and to comply chearfully 
„with the preſent government, whenever I could do 
it with a ſafe conſcience. 
that if I were in a miſtake, he would let me ſee it, 
„that I might not forfeit the exerciſe of my Miniſtry 
* for a mere miſtake; and I thank God, I have re- 
„ ceived that ſatisfaction which I defired ; and if any 
man can ſhew me, that the principles I act on are 
falſe, uncertain, or precarious, and ſuch as cannot 


«reaſonably ſatisfy an honeſt and unbiaſſed mind, I 


« will confeſs, that my deſire of ſatisfaction has ſecret- 
« ly and infenfibly diſtorted my judgment, though I 
* took all poſſible care that it ſhould not,” He at- 
terwards remarks, that he thought it very fair to give 
a fatisfaQory reaſon for his taking of the oath. 7 had 
indeed, ſays he, ſome of theſe thoughts long fince, which 
1 drew up in writing, and ſhewed to ſome of my friends, 
and diſcourſed with others about them, and told them 
evhere I fluck ; but ſtict I did, and could find no help for 
it ; and there ] had fluck to this day, had ] not been re- 
lieued by Biſhop Overalls Convocation-book, which not 
only confi1 med my former notions, and ſuggeſted ſome new 
thoughts to me, which removed thoſe difficulties, which 
1 could not before conquer ; but alſo by the venerable au- 
thority of a Convocation gave me greater freedom and 
liberty of thinking, which the apprehenfions of novelty and 
fingularity had cramped before. . 
[C] His Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity 
engaged him in a warm controverſy with Dr. South 
and others.) Biſhop Burnet obſerves (3), that our au- 


thor, while he was under ſuſpenſion for refuſing the 


oath of Allegiance, wrote this book againſt the Soci- 
nians, © in which he took a new method of explain- 


« ing the Trinity. He thought there were three 


«« eternal minds, two of theſe ifluing from the father, 
but that theſe three were one by reaſon of a mutual 
* conſciouineſs in the three to every of their thoughts. 
This was looked on as plain Tritheiſm; but ail the 
party applauded him and his book.” Soon after 
this he took the oath of allegiance, and publiſhed an ac- 
count of his reaſons for doing ſo; which expoſed him to 
the reſentments of his former party, who wrote ſeveral 
ſevere pieces againſt him. After that, ſays Biſpop 
« Burnet (4), they purſued him with the clamour of 
« 'Tritherſm, which was done with much malice, by 


I prayed heartily to God, 


"ol 2+ himſelf, and to treat his adverſaries with contempt. This created him many enemies, and 


He left two ſons and two daughters. The 


*« the very ſame perſons, who had highly magnified 
* the performance, while he was of their party; ſo 
« powerful is the biaſs of intereſt and paſſion in the 
* moſt ſpeculative and the moſt important doctrines. 
« Dr. South, a learned but an ill-natured Divine, 
* who had taken the oaths, but with the reſerve of 
* an equivocal ſenſe, which he put on them, attacked 
„ Dr, Sherlock's book of the Trinity, not without 
wit and learning, but without any meaſure of Chri- 
ſtian Charity, and without any regard either to the 
« dignity of the ſubje&, or the decencies of his pro- 
feſſion. He explained the Trinity in the common 
% method, that the Deity was one eſſence in three 
ſubſiſtencies. Sherlock replied, and charged this as 
“ Sabelianiſm; and ſome others went into the diſpute 
« with tome learning, but with more heat. One 
preached Sherlock's notion before the Univerſity of 
« Oxford, for which he was cenſured ; but Sherlock 
„ wrote againſt that cenſure with the higheſt ſtrains 
of contempt. The Socinians triumphed not a little 
„upon all this; and in ſeveral of their books the 

divided their adverſaries into real and nominal Tri- 
nitarians. Sherlock was put in the firſt claſs: as 


& doctrine of the Weſtern Church ever ſince the time 
that the fourth Council of the Lateran ſat. Some, 
* who took advantage from theſe debates to publiſh 
their impieties without fear or ſhame, rejoiced to ſee 
„ the Divines engaged in ſuch ſubtle queſtions ; and 
« they reckoned, that, which fide ſoever might have 
the better in the turn of this controverſy, yet in 
concluſion they alone muſt be the gainers by every 
«« diſpute, that brought ſuch important matters to a 
doubtfulneſs, which might end in Infidelity at laſt. 
The ill effects, that were like to follow on theſe 
« different explanations, made the Biſhops move to 
the King to ſet out injunctions, requiring them to 
« ſee to the repreſſing of error and hereſy with all 
&« poſſible zeal, more particularly in the 3 
articles of the Chriſtian faith; and to watch againſt 
„and hinder the uſe of new terms or new explana- 
«« tions in thoſe matters. This put a ſtop to thoſe 
« debates, as Mr. Firmin's death put a flop to the 
« printing and ſpreading of Socinian books.” 
4 =— 


S SHIRLEY (JAMES), an eminent Engliſh Poet in the ſeventeenth Century, was 


for the ſecond claſs, they pretended it had been the 


deſcended from a family of that name in Suſſex or Warwickſhire, as appears from his 


(a) Wood, Ath. 
Oxon. vol. 2. col 
378. 2d edit, 
tells us, that he 
was at leaſt 72 
years old at his 
deat h. 


(6) [bid, col. 376. 


arms painted over his picture in the School- Gallery at Oxford. He was born about the 
year 1594 (a) in or near the pariſh of St. Mary Wool- Church in the City of London, 


and educated at Merchant-Taylors School, and thence removed to St. John's College in 


Oxford, where Dr. William L.aud, then Preſident of that College, had a great affection 
for him on account of his excellent parts; but Mr. Shirley then having a large mole upon 
his left cheek, which ſome eſteemed a deformity, «+ Dr, Laud would often tell him, fays 
«© Mr. Wood (6), that he was an unfit, perſon to take the ſacred function upon him, 
«© and ſhould never have his conſent.” Afterwards leaving Oxford without a degree, he 
went to Cambridge, where he probably took the degrees in Arts, and ſoon after entered 
into holy Orders, and had a Cure at or near St. Alban's in Hertfordſhire. But upon his 
reconciling himſelf to the Church of Rome, he quitted his Living, and taught a Gram- 
mar-School in that town; but being weary of that employment, he retired to London, 
and lived in Gray's-Inn, applying himſelf to the writing of dramatic pieces [A], by 

| | which 


[4] Applying himſelf to the writing of Dramatic or Love in a maze : a Comedy preſented at the privat 


pieces. ] His Dramatic writings are as follow. I. The 
Wedding; a Tragi-comedy acted by her Majeſty's ſervants 
at the Phenix in Drury /ane. Printed at London 1629 
in 4to, and dedicated to William Gowre Eſq; II. 
The Grateful ſervant : a Comedy preſented with good 
applauſe in the private houje in Drury lane by her Maje- 
fiy's fervants, Printed at London 1630 in 4to, and 


dedicated to Francis Earl of Rutland, III. Changes; 


houſe in Saliſbury-Court by the company of his Majeſty's 
revels. Printed at London 1632 in 4to, and dedicated 
in a copy of verſes to the Lady Dorothy Shirley. IV. 
The triumph of Peace: a Maſque preſented by the four 
Honourable Houſes or Inns of Court, before the King's 
and Queen Majeſties, in the Banguetting-Houſe at 
Whitehall, February the 3d 1633. The ſcenes and or- 
naments were contrived by Mr. Inigo Jones; and = 

| muxrc 


SHI 


which he gained the favour of perſons of quality, and eſpecially from King Charles I's 
Queen, who made him her ſervant, Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he was 
obliged to leave London and his family, and being invited by his Patron William Earl 
(afterwards Marquis and Duke of ) Newcaſtle, to take his fortune with him inthe wars, 


he attended his Lordſhip, till the King's cauſe declining, he retired to London, where, 


among other of his friends, he found Thomas Stanley Eſq; author of The Lives of the 
Philoſophers, who ſupported him for the preſent. He then returned to his former buſi- 


neſs of teaching ſchool, which he did in White-Friars, and educated many youths, who 


afterwards proved very eminent men. At the Reſtoration ſeveral of his Plays, which 
he had written before, were acted with good applauſe, In 1666 he was forced by the 


muſic was compoſed by Mr. William Lawes and Mr. 
Simon Ives. The Maſque is dedicated to the Four 
equal honourable Societies of the Inns of Court, Mr. Shir- 
ley being at that time of Gray's-Inn. The Maſquers 
went in a ſolemn cavalcade from Ely Houſe to White- 
hall; and our author tells us, that this Maſque, for 
the variety of the ſhews, and the richneſs of the habits, 


was the moſt magnificent, that hath been brought to 


Court in his time. It was printed at London 1633 
in 4to, and reprinted ſeveral times within the compaſs 
of that year. There is a little piece, intitled, The Inn, 
of Court Anagrammatiſt, or The maſquers maſqued in 
Anagrammes, written by Mr. Francis Lenton, one of 
her Majeſty's poets, and printed at London 1634 in 
4to ; which piece not only mentions the names of the 
Maſquers, and of what Inn they were, but likewiſe 
commends each of them in an epigram. V. The witty 
Fair One; a Comedy preſented at the private houſe in 
Drury- lane. Printed at London 1633 in 4to, and de- 
dicated to Sir Edmund Buſhel. VI. Contention for 
Honour and Riches, London 1633 in 4to, and de- 
dicated to Edward Golding of Colſton in Nottinghara- 
ſhire Eſq; VII. The Traytor ; a Tragedy acted by her 
Majeſty's ſervanti. Printed at London 1635 in 4to, 
and dedicated to William Earl of Newcaſtle. It is 
recommended by a copy of verſes written by Mr. 
William Atkins of Gray's-Inn. VIII. The bird in 


a cage, a Comedy preſented at the Phenix in Drury- 


Lane. Printed at London 1635 in 4to, and dedicated 
in an ironical epiſtle to Mr. William Prynne, the fa- 
mous antagoniſt to Dramatic entertainments; in which 
epiſtle our author has theſe words: Proceed, inimi- 
* table Mecznas, and having convenient leiſure, and 
an indefatigable Pegaſus, I mean your proſe, (which 
„ ſcorneth the road of common ſenſe, and deſpiſeth 
„any ſtyle in his way) travel ſtill in the purſuit of 
new diſcoveries, which you may publiſh, if you 
*« pleaſe, in your next book of Digreſſions. If you 
«« do not happen preſently to convert the organs, you 
„ may in time confute the ſteeple, and bring every 
«« pariſh to one Bell.” IX. The Gameſler, a Comedy 
preſented by her Majeſty's ſervants at the private houſe 
in Drury-Lane. Printed at London 1637 in 4to. X. 
Hide-Park, a Comedy preſented by her Majeſty's ſervants 
at the private houſe in Drury-Lane. Printed at Lon- 
don 1637 in 4to, and dedicated to Henry Earl of Hol- 
land. XI. The Example, a Comedy preſented by her 
Majeſty's ſervants at the private houſe in Drury-Lane. 
Printed at London 1637 in 4to. XII. The young Ad- 
 miral, a Tragi-Comedy preſented by her Majeſty's ſervants 
at the private houſe in Drury-Lane. Printed at London 
1637 in 4to, and dedicated to George Lord Barkley 
of Barkley-caſtle. XIII. Lady of pleaſure; a Comedy 
aded by her Majeſty's ſervants at the private houſe in 
Drury- Lane. Printed at London 1637 in 4to, and 
dedicated to Richard Lord Lovelace of ' uk XIV. 
The Duke's Miſtreſs, a Tragi-Comedy preſented by her 
Majeſty's ſervants at the private houſe in Drury Lane. 
Printed at London 1638 in 4to. XV. Royal Maſter ; 
a Tragi-Comedy acted in the new Theatre in Dublin, 
and before the Right Honourable the Lord Deputy of 

Ireland in the Caſtle. Printed at London 1638 in 4to. 
In the dedication to George Earl of Kildare our author 
writes thus: It was my happineſſe being a ſtranger 
in this kingdome to kifſe your Lordſhip's hands, to 
% which your nobleneſſe and my owne ambition en. 
«© couraged me. Nor was it without juſtice to your 
«« name to tender the firſt fruits of my obſervance to 
your Lordſhip, whom this iſland acknowledgeth her 
% firſt ornament and top branch of honour. Be plea- 
« fed now, my molt honourable Lord, ſince my af- 
faires in England haſten my departure, and prevent 
my perſonall attendance, that ſomething of me may 


66 


great 


4e be honoured to waite upon you in my abſence, this 
«« poeme; 'tis new, and never yet perſonated, but 


expected with the firſt, when the Engliſh ſtage ſhall 


bee recovered from her long ſilence, and her now 


«« languiſhing ſcene changed into a welcome returne 
« of wits and men.“ To this play ate prefixed com- 


mendatory poems by James Mervyn, Fra. Butler, Dru. 
Cooper, Ric. Belling, T. J. W. Markham, W. Smith, 


John Oglebye, and John Jacſon, XVI. The Maid's 
Revenge. A Tragedy ated with good applauſe at the 
private houſe in Drury-Lane by ber Majeſty's ſervants. 
Printed at London 1639 in 4to, and dedicated to Henry 
Oſburne Eſq; In the dedication he writes thus: It 
„is a Tragedy, which received encouragement and 
grace on the Engliſh ſtage; and though it came 
late to the impreſſion, it was the ſecond birth in this 
« kind, which I dedicated to the ſcene.” XVIII. 


The Tragedy of Chabot Admirall of France, preſented by 


her Majeſty's ſervants at the private houſe in Drury- 
Lane. Written by George Chapman and F ames Shirley. 
London 1639 in qto. XIX. The Ball: a Comedy pre- 


| ſented by her Majeſty's ſervants at the private bouſe in 


Drury-Lane. Written by George Chapman and James 


Shirley. London 1639 in 4to. XX. Se. Patrick for 


Ireland. The firſt part. London 1640 in 4to. The 


prologue ſeems to promiſe a ſecond part in theſe 
lines : CE | | 


« St. Patrick, whoſe large ſtory cannot be 

„ Bound in the limits of one play, if ye 

 «« Firſt welcome this, you'll grace our Poet's art, 
And give him courage for a ſecond part.” 


XXI. Ofportunitie : a Comedy preſented by her Majeſty's 
fervants at the private houſe in Drury-Lane. Printed 
at London 1640 in 4to, and dedicated to his truly ab- 
ble and over honoured friend Captain Richard Owen. 
XXII. 4 Paſtorall called the Arcadia, acted by ber 
Majeſty's ſervants at the Phenix in Drury-Lane, XXIII. 
Lowe's Cruelty ; a Tragedy preſented by her Majeſty's ſer- 
wants at the private houſe in Drury-Lane. Printed at 
London 1640 in 4to, and dedicated to Cornet George 
Porter and Mr. Charles Porter. XXIV. The Conſtant 
Maid; a Comedy. Printed at London 1640 in 4to. 
This was reprinted at London 1667 in 4to, under the 
title of The Conſtant Maid, or Love will find out the 
away, ated at the new play-houſe called the Nurſery in 
Hatton-Garden. XXV. The Humorous Courtier : a 
Comedy preſented with good applauſe at the private houſe 
in Drury- Lane. Printed at London 1640 in 4to. XXVI. 
The Triumph of Beauty, | preſented by ſome young gentle- 


men, for whom it was intended at a private recreation. 


London 1646 in 8vo. The ſubject of this maſque is 


the ſtory of the judgment of Paris; and our author 
introduces Venus thus addreſſing herſelf to Paris: 


«© What words, what arguments to move thee, Paris, 

Is left for Cytherta ? Mighty Juno 
_ 4 Woes thy ambition with ſtate and kingdoms, 

« Courting thus genius with a ſhow'r of gold, 

«« Pallas not only will inſpire thy ſoul 

« With valour, on which victory ſhall waite, 

« And crown thy head with her immortal laurells, 

<< Rut make thee rich in ſcience, and uncloud 

« The ſacred beauties of all art and nature. 

“ Theſe bounties ſeem to have left Venus nothing, 
% But when my pow'r and gifts come to the balance, 

% Paris ſhall fee their glories thin and light 
Fly into air. I am the Queen of love: 

« Think but how poor are Pallas victories, 

« When I have made her greateſt ſoldiers tame, 

0 Forc'd them look pale and tremble, ſigh and weep, 

Ready to give their ghoſt up at afrown, el 
| 1 | 6. Al 
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great fire in September from his houſe near 


Fleetſtreet intd the patiſh of St. Giles in the 


Fields, where with his ſecond wife Frances, being extremely afflicted with the loſs and 
terror which they had ſuſtained by that fire, they both died within the ſpace of twenty 
four hours, and were interred in the ſame grave, in St. Gtles's Church-yard on the 29th 


le) Ibid. col. 376, of October 1666. He had a ſon, who was Butler of FurnivaPs-Inn in London (c). 


He aſſiſted his Patron the Duke of Newcaſtle in compoſing ſeveral Plays, which the 
Duke afterwards publiſhed ; as likewiſe Mr. John Ogilby in his Tranſlations of Homer 


(4) Ibis. col. 378, and Virgil with writing Annotations on them (d). He publiſhed a volume of Poems [B], 


and ſome Tracts relating to Grammar, viz. 1. Via ad Latinam Linguam complanata, 
Sc. London 1649 in 8vo dedicated to William, fon of Philip, Lord Herbert; to 
which are prefixed ſeveral copies of verſes in praiſe of the author by the Poets, of that 
time, and among the reſt Edward Sherburne Eſq. II. Grammatica Anglo-Latina ; an 
Engliſh and Latin Grammar. The Rules compoſed in Engliſh and Latin Verſe, for the 
greater delight and benefit of the Learners, London 1651 in 8yo. III. Manududtio : or, 


i And think my ſmile or kiſs their only heav'n. 
„ Her oracles of wiſdom and philoſophy | 
« Have been my fools, and all their ſtrength of 
« learning 
« But able to expreſs great love's ſupremacie, 
% And my dominions boundleſs. What do I 
« Boaſt the extent of my command on earth? 
% When under my diviner enſigns march | 
« Etherial troops; my power confeſt by owe 
« To ſway in heav'n. And what are all the trea- 
&« ſures | 
« And gifts of Juno, kingdoms pil'd on kingdoms ? 
1% Which at the beſt but multiply thy cares 
% To keep, if love be not propitious to thee, 
« Whocan diſcharge a thouſand ſtings upon _ 
% Thy heart, and make it priſoner, when I pleaſe. 
«© But theſe are not the motives to incline | 
„Thy thoughts, young Prince, to me: thus fear, 
„ not love | | 
4 Should plead for me, although the torments are 
« High and conſuming, where I fixe diſpleaſure. 
The joys I pour upon my favourites, | 
« Shall be my orators, whoſe endleſs charms 
Are above counter-magic, and ſhall tie 
Thy ſoul in everlaſting chains of love. 
Poets have feign'd Elyſium after death, 
« Which thou ſhalt here poſſeſs ; and all the plea- 
| «« {ure | | | 
1 Of thoſe bleſt ſhades they talk of in their ſongs, 
«« Shall ſpread themſelves before thee, which thou 
« ſhalt 1 | 
„ Poſſeſs as Lord, not tenant to the groves: 
It ſhall be ever ſpring and ever ſummer, 
« Where Paris ſhall inhabit ; all rude airs, ; 
« The killing dews, tempeſt, and lightning, ſhall 
« Be ſtrangers to gy Seen which the weſt wind 
«« Shall with their ſoft and gentle gales 5 | 
The laurel and the mirtle Hall 4 e 
* Thy arbours, interwoven with the roſe, 
% And honey-dropping wood bine; on the | 
«© The flow'rs ambitiouſly ſhall crowd themſelves 
1% Into love-knots and coronets, to intangle 
„ Thy — that they may kiſs them, as they 
« tread, | WL 


And keep them priſoners in their am'rous ſtalks, 


The violet ſhall weep, when thou remov'ſt, 
And the pale lily deck her innocent cheek 

«© With pearls to court thy ſtay ; the Hyacinth, 

«© When thou art paſſing by her, ſhall diſcloſe 

«© Her purple boſom to thee, proud to be 

e Saluted by the eye, and being left 

„ Bluſh, droop, and wither, like a love-ſick virgin. 
«© Doth Paris thirſt ? Rivers of Nectar flow 
In every chryſtal channel. Wouldſt thou feed ? 
The trees ſhall bow under their heav'nly fruit, 
And offer their Ambroſia to thy gathering. 

«© Nor ſhalt thou be alone; a thouſand nymphs, 
«« Fairer than ever thy eyes gaz d upon, 1 
Shall wait upon my darling, and wich ſport 

« Make thy Flight, Theſe at laſt, 

Jo crown thy joys ſhall lead thee to a miſtreſs, 
«« Compar'd to whom, their beauties have no name; 
In whoſe leaſt part more wonders ſhall invite 
« Thy amaz'd eye, than all the Queens of earth 
« Can boaſt together ; and this beauty's heaven 

« Will J beſtow on Paris, in whole love 
„le ſball poſſeſs more raptures, than are ſand 
In all the glaſs of time.” 3 | 


after it appeared in print. 


a Leading 


XXVII. Brothers: a Comedy acted at the private houſe 
in Black-Friarz. Printed at London 1652 in 8vo, 
and dedicated to his noble friend Thomas Stanley Eſqs 
XXVIII. Sers; a Comedy acted at the private houſe 
in Black-Fryars. Printed at London 1652 in 8vo, 
and dedicated to William Paulet Eſqz XXIX. Doubt- 
ful heir ; a Tragi-Comedy acted at the private houſe in 
Black-Friars. Printed at London 1652 in 8vo, and 
dedicated to Sir Edmund Bowyer. XXX. Impoſture, a 
Tragi-Comedy acted at the private houſe in Black-Friars, 
Printed at London 1652 in 8vo, and dedicated to Sir 
Robert Bolles Bart. XXXI. Cardinal; a Tragedy 


_ ated at the private houſe in Black- Friars, Printed at 


London 1652 in 8vo, and dedicated to his friend G. B. 
Eſq; XXXII. Court Secret, a Tragi-Comedy ; prepa- 
red for the ſtage at Black-Friars, but not acted till 
It was printed at London 
1653 in 8vo, and dedicated to William Earl of Straf- 
ford. XXXIII. Gentleman of Venice; a Tragi Comedy 
preſented at the private houſe in Saliſbury-Court by ber 
Majefly's ferwants. Printed at Landon 1655 in 4to, 
and dedicated to Sir Thomas Nightinghale Bart. 
XXXIV. Politician, a Tragedy preſented at Saliſbury 
Court by her Majeſty's fervants. Printed at London 


1655 in 4to, and dedicated to Walter Moyle Eſq; 


XXXV. Honoria & Mammon, a Comedy, printed at 
London 1660 in 2vo. The ſcene is Metropolis or 
New Troy ; and this piece was repreſented by young 
gentlemen at a private entertainment of ſome perſons of 
honour. XXXVI. The Contention of Ajax and Ulyſſes for 
the armour of Achilles, Printed with Honoria & Mam- 
mon. XXXVII. Coronation, a Comeay, printed among 
the works of Beaumont and Fletcher, though written 
by our author, XXXVIII. Cupid and Death ; a pri- 


vate entertainment repreſented with ſcenes and muſic 


vocal and inſtrumenial. Printed at London 1659 
In 4to. | | A Fo 
[B] He publiſhed a volume of poems.) It was print- 


cd at London 1646 in 8vo, with the picture of our 
ground 


author engraven by W. Marſhall, and the following 
epigram under it : DD n 


Hæc ſummum Vatem Shirleium pingit Imago: 
Solem fic reddit debilis umbra ſuum : 

At fi nativd fulgentem luce videbis, | 
Exhibet en propria picta tabella manu ! 


This volume is dedicated by Mr. Shirley to Bernard 
Hide Eſq; In his poſtſcript to the reader he obſerves, 
that he had no intention upon the birth of theſe . 
poems, to let them proceed to the public view, for- 
bearing, /ays he, in my owne modeſty to interpoſe 
„ my fancies, when I ſee the world fo plentiſully fur- 
niſhed,. But when I obſerved moſt of theſe copies 
** corrupted in their tranſcripts, and the reſt fleeting 
from me, which were by ſome indiſcreet collector 
not acquainted with diſtributive juſtice, mingled 
« with other men's (ſome eminent) conceptions in 
„ print, I thought myſelf concerned to uſe ſome vin- 
« dication, and reduce them to my owne, without 
„any pride or deſigne of deriving opinion from their 
«« worth, but to ſhew my charity, that other innocent 
* men ſhould not anſwer for my vanities.” To this 
volume are prefixed commendatory verſes by 'Thomas 
Stanley, Thomas May, George Bucke, Fra. Tuckyr, 
Ed. Powel, and Geo, Hill. At the end of it is ſub- 
joined Narciſſus : or, The Self- Lover: printed at Lon- 
don 1646 in 8vo. | T. 


\ 


Jʒ oo: oa; 


SIC z 
a Leading of Children by the Hand to the Latin Ti ongue by a ſhort Vocabulary, and fami- 


liar forms of ſpeaking, in Engliſb and Latin, London 1656 in 8 vo. Mr. Edward Philips 
(-) Theatrum ſtyles him (e), a juſt pretender to more than the meaneſt place among the Engliſh Poets, but 


Poetarum, Mo- 
dern Poets, page 


moſt eſpecially for Dramatic Poeſy, in which he hath written very much, and for the moſt 


3. edit. London part With that felicity, that by ſome be is accounted little inferior to Fletcher himſelf. Mr. 
1675 · Wood tells us (/), that he was the moſt noted Dramatic Poet of his time; and Mr. Lang- g) Account of ths 
( Ubi ſatra, baine obſerves (g), that he was one of ſuch incomparable parts, that he was the chief * 


Poets, pag. 474» 


col. 376. ce of the ſecond-rate Poets, and by ſome has been thought even equal to Fletcher himſelf. He ent. Oxfora 
« had a great veneration for his predeceſſors, as may be ſeen by his Prologue to the Siſters, 9“ 
« and particularly for Mr. Johnſon, whom in an Epiſtle to the Ear] of Rutland he ſtyles 
&«& our acknowledged maſter, the learned Johnſon 3 and in all his writings ſhes a modeſty 
t 4nuſual.” He was very intimate with the Poets of his time, and was highly eſteemed 
by perſons of the firſt rank, as the verſes before his works and his epiſtles dedicatory 
ſhew. There was one Mr. HENRY SHIRLEY, a contemporary of our author's, who 
wrote a tragedy, intitled, The Martyr d Soldier, ſundry times acted with a general applauſe 
at the Private Houſe in Drury-Lane, and at other publick Theatres, by the Queen's Majeſty's 
ſervants. Printed at London 1638 in 4to, and dedicated by the Publiſher F. K. to Sir 


Kenelm Digby, the author being then dead. 


(a) Euſebius in 
Chron. pag. I 1. 


SICYON, a City of Peloponneſus, and the moſt ancient Kingdom in Greece, It is 


froooſes that A. ſa id the firſt King of Sicyon was named gialeus, and that his reign began threeſcore 
brabam was bon and fourteen years before Abraham was born (a). The laſt King was called Xeuxippus : 


in the 22d year 


or the reign of he was the twenty ſixth and reigned thirty two years. After him the conſtitution of the 
Europs, ſecond State was changed, and the ſovereign power was lodged with the Prieſts. That King- 


King of Sicyon, 


who ſucceeded dom Continued 962 years [A]; and ended when Eli was High- prieſt and Judge of the 
Zzjaleus, whoſe Jews (b). The worſhip which the Sicyonians paid to Bacchus, was not the leaſt ridicu- % Aveuft. di 


len laſted 52 f 
ae; 8. Jous part of Heatheniſm [B]. 


e [4] That kingdom continued 962 years.) It laſted 
(1) Auguſt» de but 959 years if we may credit St. Auguſtin (1). A 


Civit. Dei, lib. commentator on that father (2) has committed two 


25. caps IH» blunders in a few words. He charges Euſebius with 

(z) Leonardus aſſerting that that kingdom continued 862 years, and 

Coqueus, in une he obſerves that by adding together in one ſum the 

hcum Auguftiniz years during which every King reigned we find the 

* 605. ct. number of 972 years. But it is certain that Euſebius 

rancof. 1661. oe 

(3) mentions the number of 962 years, and that by 

(3) Euſeb. in adding together the years during which each King of 

Cirun. ad ann. Sicyon reigned, we find but 962 years. Euſebius 

$89. page m+ 96. reckons from Abraham's birth, and he ſuppoſes that 

BY that Patriarch was born in the 22d year of Europs, the 

ſecond King of Sicyon, who ſucceeded Ægialeus, whole 

| reign continued 52 years, and that the Kings of Sicyon 

(4) That is to failed in the year 899 (4). Add thoſe years together, 

b, reckoning and you will perceive the ſecond blunder I have men- 
from the birth of tioned. | 

NG [B] The Warſhip, which the Sicyonians paid to Bac- 

chus was not the leaſt ridiculous part of Heatheniſm.] 

They worſhipped Bacchus under a name fo obſcene, 

that none but the moſt impudent men would pronounce 

it in a free converſation. It is the name by which 

ſuch men call the midwives at preſent. Clemens of 

Alexandria is in the right to upbraid the Heathens 

with that ſhameful practice. Atwvoor 9s i i Tov 

corona Am, Eixvanc vg rer TRerKn gov {78 TWY oct 

Ta ui Tov Ai vuc'ey progiwy iopoy Ae XA Y Ochs 

Teal apyrycy. Bacchum enim jam taceo pudendi 

contrectatorem. Eum adorant Sicyonii, qui Bacchum 

membris preficiunt muliebribus, tanquam turpitudinis ac 

; Feditatis inſpectorem, & guaſi libidinis colant prefettum 

(5) Clem. Alex. (5). The Sicyonians, ſays he, worſhip Bacchus as 

and. Admonit, ad the Overſeer of the women's ſecret parts; they have 

Gertes, pag. 25+ allotted thoſe parts to him as his diſtrict, his juriſdic- 

m tion, and his province. Monſieur Coſtar has given 

himſelf a more than poetical liberty, when he quoted 

that paſſage from Clemens Alexandrinus in order to 

explain ſome lines in Horace. His licentiouſneſs did 

not go unpuniſhed ; Monſieur Girac cenſured him ſe- 

(6) Girac, Re- Verely for it in the following irony (6). ** I ſhall not 

Plique 2 Caſar, *“ jmitate his ill humour, on the contrary I find that 


Seck. 3. pag. 26. % he has ſucceeded perfectly will in the explication 


65 Horat, lib. 2. he has given of theſe lines of the ſame poet (7). 
d. 19. 


© Bacchum in remotis car mina rupibus 
« Vidi docentem, credite Poſteri 
„% Nymphaſque diſcentes, & aures 
Cap ipedum Satyrorum acutas. 


Vor. IX, 


Civit. Dei, lib. 
18. cap. 19. 


e SIDNEY 


* I ſaw (believe it future age) | 

«© Where Bacchus taught the nymphs a ſong. 

In diſtant vales from ev'y wood 

«© With prickt-up ears the ſatyrs ſtood, | 

And ſmiling fauns compos'd a liſt'ning throng. 
| | | | „ CREECH, 


I would not then, ſays Coſtar (8), write 6 you a (8) Obſerve, that 


this is not to be 


c«c * . * 
retty comical particular concerni ; a 
pretty particular concerning Bacchus's ſcholars, et in tät 


« left my letter ſhould fall into other hands befides yours. author's printed 
But I ſhall be more bold here, becauſe 1 imagine that Berg Ho wink | 


« this writing will be more ſecret. I have read in it to Balzac, and 
„Clemens Alexandrinus that Bacchus was worſhiped ty his letter fell into 


* the Sicyonians under the name of xonoa wr (+), ep ee 


«« which in plain Engliſh ſignifies. . ._._. If this be this part of his 


« the caſe, don't aſs me what he did in remotis (in Reply what he 


« diſtant or remote places) with thoſe beautiful maid; : ws * 
certainly, none of them eſcaped from his hands; he TE e Me; 


* handled and uſed them at his pleaſure ; ſuch was the (H] Monſieur 


*« fine leſſons he dictated to them : 1 imagine, Sir, that Coſtar is miſ- 


« they had us occaſion for a pocket-book to write them LT shit 


* down: pray let me know, the firſt opportunity you ane. 
* have, what you think of it, &c. 1 am very for ry FRY 


„% da, not there ; for 1 fancy that Bacchus was a 


« moſt comical teacher; and that it was a fine ſight to 

© behold him in that condition. He had bad an honeſt 

« man for his tutor, who was of a very good example, (9) Quind! xus 
e and who recites fine maxims of morality in Euripidess (Ys: Cunni 
© Cyclops. ** I do not aſk Monſieur Coſtar what he eder # ** 
«« pretended to do with thoſe nymphs. But if he preſſe 2 Sicionii, 
«© had lived in thoſe days, we ſhould have been de- ſeconds 0 reftifica 
«« prived of the fine things he tells us. However ] C{*7ente Al:Jan- 
„ hope he will pardon my leaving out two or three deere 
„ words, which I think no man would have the im- 2 = 
„ pudence to write or to pronounce, but the malier viene anche da 
„ and the pupil of Bacchus, I mean Silenus, and £/c#i/e attribuito 


«© Monſieur Coſtar.” Monſieur Menage, knowing Aonaary Menage | 


. . A 4 gini della Lin- 
that the word porcus in Latin, and xep©- in Greek ee 


were uſed to ſignify a woman's ſecret parts, made uſe Voce Porta, pag 
of that piece of learning to acquaint us with the ety- 383. 
mology of an epithet under which Bacchus was wor- 


ſhiped at Sicyon (9). 10) It is an Hiſ- 


torian, whom 


Ifaac Voſſius hints an etymology, which is grounded Strabo, Alianus 


on thoſe obſcenities over which Bacchus prefided. and Philoſtratus 
Non ab boc Orthagora (10), ſays he (11), nomen Or- have mentioned. 
thagoriæ eſt arceſſendum, ſed vero a numine ſalaciſſimo, 
ut exiftimo. Nullus dubito quin Bacchus ipſe aliquando $04) 2 
diftus fit Orthagoras, Auteguam enim ille hortorum um Melam, 
cuſtes Lampſaci naſceretur, notum eft Bacchum comiteſgue 

ejus 
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SID. 


e& SIDNEY (PHILIP), ſon of Sir Henry Sidney Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
Preſident of Wales, by Mary, eldeſt daughter of John Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land (a), was born, as it is ſuppoſed, at Penſhurſt in Kent, November the 29th 1554, 
and had his Chriſtian name given him by his father from Philip King of Spain, then 
lately married to Mary Queen of England (5). While he was very young, he was ſent 
to Chriſt Church in Oxford, where he continued till he was about ſeventeen years of age 
under the tuition of Pr. Thomas Thornton Canon of that Houſe ; and in June 1572 
was ſent to travel, for on the 24th of Auguſt following, when the maſſacre happened at 
Paris, he, with other Engliſhmen, fled to che houſe of Walſingham the Engliſh Embaſ- 
ſador. Thence he went through Lorrain, and by Straſburgh and Heidelburg to Franc- 
fort in September or October following. In Germany he became acquainted with the 
famous Hubertus Languetus, whoſe letters to him in Latin were printed at Amſterdam 
in 1646, and with whom our author lived at Vienna for ſome months; and in Septemher 
1573 went into Hungary, and thence into Italy, where he continued all the winter fol- 
lowing, and moſt of the ſummer of the year 1574. He returned then to Germany, 
and about May 1575 to England (c). In 1576 he was ſent by Queen Elizabeth to 
Rodolphus Emperor of Germany to condole the death of Maximilian, and to other 
Princes of Germany (d); and the year following, in his return, viſited Don John of 
Auſtria, Vice-Roy in the Low-Countries for the King of Spain, and William Prince 
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(a) Sir Robert 
Naunton's Frag- 
menta Regalia, 
pag. 21. edit. 
1641 in 4to. Sir 
Fulle Grevil 
Lord Brooke's 
Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney, page 5 
edit. London 
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1652. and David 
Lloyd's State 
Mortbies, pag. 
5ot. 2d edit. 
London 1670. 


(b) Wood, Ath. 
| Oxon, vol. 1. col. 
226. 2d edit, 


(c) Idem, ibid. 


d) Camdeni An- 
nales Reginæ E- 
lixabetbæ, ad 
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Philip Sidney, 


pag. 74, & ſegq- 
edit. London 
1652, 
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Sir Philip“ being one day at Tennis, a Peer of this 


Realm, born great, greater by alliance, and ſuper- 
lative in the Queen's favour, abruptly came into 
the Tennis Court, and ſpeaking out of theſe para- 
mount authorities, he forgot to intreat that, which 
he could not legally command, When by the en- 
counter of a ſteady object, finding unreſpectiveneſs 


in himſelf (though a great Lord) not reſpected by 


this princely ſpirit, he grew to expoſtulate more 
roughly. The returns of which ſtyle coming ſtill 
from an underſtanding heart, that knew what was 
due to itſelf, and what it ought to others, ſeemed 
(through the miſts of my Lord's paſſions, ſwoln 
with the wind of his paſſion then reigning) to 
provoke in yielding. Whereby the leſs amazement 
or confuſion of thoughts he ſtirred up in Sir Philip, 
the more ſhadows this great Lord's own mind was 
poſſeſſed with, till at laſt with rage (which is ever 
ill diſciplined) he commands them to depart the 
Court. To this Sir Philip temperately anſwered, 
that if his Lordſhip had been pleaſed to expreſs his 
deſire in milder characters, perchance he might 
have led out thoſe, that he ſhould now find would 
not be driven out with any ſcourge of fury. This 
anſwer (like bellows) blowing up the ſparks of ex- 
ceſs already kindled, made my Lord ſcornfully 
call Sir Philip by the name of Puppy. In which 
progreſs of heat, as the tempeſt grew more and 
more vehement within, ſo did their hearts breathe 
out their perturbations in a more loud and ſhrill 
accent, The French Commiſſioners unfortunately 
had that day audience in thoſe private galleries, 
whoſe windows looked into the Tennis Court. 
They inſtantly drew all to this tumult, every ſort 
of quarrel ſorting well with their humours, eſpe- 
cially this. Which Sir Philip perceiving, and ri- 
ling with inward ſtrength by the proſpe& of a 
mighty ſaction againſt him, aſked my Lord with a 
loud voice that, which he heard clearly enough be- 
fore ; who (like an echo, that ſtill multiplies by 
reflexions) repeated this epithet of Puppy the ſe- 
cond time. Sir Philip reſolving in one anſwer to 


by their Laws, Again, he beſought her Majeſty to 
2 


ann. 15716, of Orange; the former of whom ſhewed him higher marks of reſpe& than he did to Tm 
| the Embaſſadors of mighty Princes (e). In 1579 he addreſſed to the Queen his reaſons 7 Grevil, pag: 
againſt the deſign of her Majeſty's marriage with the Duke of Anjou, printed in the < N 
Cabala (). About the ſame time there happened a quarrel between him and Edward % Put 3. fer 
Vere Earl of Oxford [A]; which probably might occaſion his retirement from the Court 
| 2 | | | the 
ejus curam lacorum muliebrium habuiſſe. Hinc fit ut nn * conclude both the attentive hearers and paſſionate 
F | tantum que ipſum vocarint, verum etiam idem ſig· actor, gave my Lord a lie, impoſſible (as he aver- 
Wl nificantibus wocabulis oyYor, opJerny, & opyaryopay, red) to be retorted, in reſpect all the world knows, 
I Sane apud Ariſtophanem inxAnoiaGs oa, cum juvencula puppies are got by dogs, and children by men. 
tf hortatur anum prurientem, ut vocet Orthagoram, id nn Hereupon thoſe glorious inequalities of fortune in 
|| niſi de hoc dæ mone peculiato videtur intelligendum, uti ad his Lordſhip were ur to a kind of pauſe by a pre- 
j illum locum fuſius oſtendemus. | | „ cious inequality of nature in this Gentleman, So 
| 5 „ that they both ſtood ſilent a while, like a dumb 
[4] There happened a quarrel between him and Ed- ** ſhew in a Tragedy, till Sir Philip, ſenſible of his 
| ward Vere Earl of Oxford.) Sir Fulke Grevil Lord “ own wrong, the foreign and factious ſpirits that 
(1) Life of Sir Brooke gives us the following account of this affair (1). “ attended, and yet even in this queſtion between him 


and his ſuperior, tender to his country's honour ; 
with ſome words of ſharp accent, led the way ab- 
ruptly out of the Tennis-Court, as if fo unexpect- 
ed an accident were not fit to be decided any farther 
in that piace, whereof the great Lord making an- 
* other ſenſe continues his piay without any advan- 
tage of reputation, as by the ſtandard of humours 
« in thoſe times it was conceived.” 4 day Sir Phi- 
lip remains in ſuſpenſe, when hearing nothing of or 
from the Lord, he ſends a Gentleman of worth to awake 
him out of his trance, wwherein the French would afſu- 
redly think any pauſe, if not death, yet a lethargy of 
true honour in both. This ſtirred a reſolution in his 
Lordhhip to fend Sir Philip a challenge. Notwithftand- 


ing, theſe thoughts in the great Lord wandered ſo long 


between glory, anger, and inequality of ſlate, as the 
Lords of her Majeſtie's Council tock notice of the differ- 
ences, commanded peace, and laboured a reconciliation 
between them; but needleſly in one reſpect, and boolleſly 
in another; the great Lord being (as it ſhould ſeem) 
either not haſty to adventure many inequalities againſt 
one, or inwardly ſatisfied with the progreſs of his aun 
ads ; Sir Philip on the other fide confident, he neither 
had nor would boſe or let fall any thing of his right; 
which ber Majeſty's Council quickly perceiving, recom- 
mended this work to herſelf. The Queen, who ſaw that 
by the loſs or diſgrace of either ſpe could gain nothing, 
preſently undertakes Sir Philip, and, like an excellent 
Monarch, lays before him the difference in degree be- 
tween Earls and Gentlemen; the reſpect inferiors ought 
to their ſuperiors ; and the neceſſity in Princes to 
maintain their own creatures, as degrees deſcending be- 
tween the people's licentiouſneſs and the anointed ſove- 
reignty of crowns ; how the Gentleman's neglect of the 
Nobility taught the peaſant to inſult upon both. Where- 
unto Sir Philip, with ſuch reverence as became him, re- 
plied ; firſt, that place was never intended for privi- 
ledge to wrong: witneſs herſelf, who, how ſovereign 
ſeewer ſhe were by throne, birth, education, and nature, 
yet was ſhe content to caſt her own affettions into the 
ſame moulds her ſubjects did, and govern all ber rights 


con 


ſider 


*%. FO — 


ww aA Ut 


nal, Eli. ad ann. 
1581. 


SID 


the next ſummer in the year 1580, during which he wrote his excellent romance, intitled 


Arcadia [B]. 


{ 


In 1581 the treaty of marriage was renewed, and our author and Fulke 


Grevil were two of the Tilters at the entertainment of the French Embaſſador; and at 
the departure of the Duke of Anjou from England in February the ſame year, he at- 
ie) Camdeni An tended him to Antwerp (g). January 1582 he was knighted by her Majeſty, In the 
beginning of the year 1585 he defigned an expedition with Sir Francis Drake into 
America; but being hindered by the Queen [CI, he was in October following made 


fider, that althmgh he were a great Lord by birth, al- 
liance, and grace, yet he was no Lord over him ; and 
therefore the difference of degrees between free men could 
not challenge any other homage than precedency. And 
by her father's adt (to make a princely aui ſdom become 
the more familiar) he did inſtance the government of 
King Henry VIII. who gave the Gentry free and ſafe 
appeal to his feet againf! the oppreſſion of the Grandees ; 
and found it aui ſdom, by the ſtronger corporation in 
number, to keep down the greater in power ; inferring 
elſe, that if they ſhould unite, the over-grown might be 
rempied, by flill coveti g more to fall (as the Angels 
did) by affefing equality with their Maker. This con- 
fant tenor of truth he took upon him, which as a chief 
duty in all creatures, both to themſelves and the fove- 
reignty above them, protected this Gentleman (though he 


| obeyed not) from the diſpleaſure of bis Sovereign. Wherein 


he left an authentical precedent to after-ages, that how- 
forever tyrants allow of no ſcope, flamp, or flandard, but 
their own will ; yet with Princes there is a latitude for 
ſubjects to reſerve native and legal freedom by paying 
humble tribute in manner, though not in matter, to them. 
Hubertus Languetus in a letter to Sir Philip, dated at 
Antwerp Nov. 14, 1579, takes notice of his having 


received a letter from him, in which he mentioned 


the quarrel abovementioned. Ex Literis, quas Hen- 
rico Wit ad te dedi ; intellexifti me eas accepiſſe, in quibus 
facis mentionem controverſie exorte inter te & Oxoni- 
enſem Comitem. Scriptum eft etiam de ed re ad illuſ- 


triſimum Principem Foannem Caſimirum; nam nuper 


ad me ſeripfit ſe magnum dolorem ex ea re cepiſſe. Pe- 


tit autem ut videas, an aliquid ab ipſo proficiſci poſſit, 


(2) Huberti Lan- 
gueti Epiſtolæ po- 
litce & hiſtoricæ 
ad Philip, Syd- 
neium, Epiſt, $1, 
Pag- 400, 421. 


edit. Amſterdam ©* been written to Prince John Caſimire, for he lately 


1646, 


quo juvari queas ; tibi enim ſua officia nequaquam defu- 
tura pollicetur. Fuſſit ut bac tibi fignificarem ; quare 
poteris per occaſione m ei gratias agere pro iſta fignifica- 
tione benewolentiæ erga te (2). 1. e. You have been 
informed by the letter, which I delivered to Henry 
„Wit, that I received that, wherein you mentioned 
„the quarrel, which had happened between you and 
the Earl of Oxford. An account of that affair has 


« wrote to me, that he was extremely ſorry for it; 
and deſires, that you would conſider, whether he 
can aſſiſt you in any point, aſſuring you, that his 


4 ſervices ſhall never be wanting to you. He ordered 


«© me to ſignify this to you: and therefore you may 
take an opportunity to thank him for this mark of 
«© his good will towards yu. _ 

[B] Wrote his excellent romance, intitled, Arcadia.] 
It has been frequently printed at London in fol. and 


4to, and is conſecrated to his noble, virtuous, and 


learned ſiſter, Mary, wife of Henry Earl of Pem- 
broke; which Counteſs died in Alderſgate ſtreet in 


London September the 25th 1621, and is interred in 


the Cathedral Church of Saliſbury. It was tranſlated 
into French, Dutch, and other Languages. One 
G. M. (who was probably Gervaſe Markham) wrote 
the ſecond and laſt part of the Arcadia, printed at 


London 1613 in 4qto, and in the eighth edition at 


London 1633. Sir V. A. Knight made a ſupple- 


ment of a defect in the third part of the Hiſtory; 
and R. B. of Lincoln's- Inn Eſq; added then a ſixth 


book to it. In 1662 the Arcadia was publiſhed again 


(3) Ubi ſupra, 
Pag- 18, 


in fix books, with ſeveral of his other works added to 
them. Sir Fulke Grevil telis us (3), that in the cha- 
raters and fictions of this romance, © our author's 
intent and ſcope was to turn the barren Philoſophy- 
«+ precepts into pregnant images of life ; and in them, 
« frit on the Monarch's part, lively to repreſent the 
« growth, ſtate, and declination of Princes, change 
„of Government, and Laws, viciſſitudes of ſedition, 
« faction, ſucceſſion, confederacies, plantations, with 
all other errors or alterations in public affairs. Then 
again in the ſubjects caſe, the ſtate of favour, diſ- 
„ favour, proſperity, adverſity, emulation, quarrel, 
« undertaking, retiring, hoſpitality, travail, and all 


Governor 


* other modes of private fortunes or misfortunes ; in 
* which traverſes, I know, his purpoſe was to limn 
out ſuch exact pictures of every poſture in the mind, 
that any man being forced, in the ſtrains of this 
« life, to paſs through any traits or latitudes of good 
* or ill fortune, might (as in a glaſs) ſee how to ſet a 
„good countenance upon all the diſcountenances of 


« adverſity, and a ſtay upon the exorbitant ſmiling of 
chance. Now, as I know this was the firſt project 


«© of theſe works, rich (like his youth) in the free- 
„ dom of affections, wit, learning, ſtyle, form, and 
“facility, to pleaſe others; ſo mult I again as inge- 
% nuouſly confeſs, that when his body declined, and 


his piercing inward powers were lifted up to a2 
«© purer horizon, he then diſcovered, not only the 


„ 1mperfetion, but vanity of theſe ſhadows, how 
% daintily ſoever limned ; as ſeeing that even beauty 
« itſelf, in all earthly complexions, was more apt to 
„ allure men to evil than to faſhion any goodneſs in 
them. And from this ground, in that memorable 
« teſtament of his, he bequeathed no other legacy but 
© the fire, to this unpoliſhed embrio; from which fate 
it is only reſerved, until the world hath purged a- 
«© way all her more groſs corruptions.” Mr. Edward 


Leigh likewiſe informs us (4), that Sir Philip defired, (4) Conjanction of 
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awhen he died, ( having firfl conſulted with a Minifter a. Religion and 


bout it) to have had it ſuppreſſed. 
into America, but .. . hindered by the Queen.] Sir Fulke j 
Grevil tells us (5), that “this expedition was of Sir 


« Philip's own projecting, wherein he faſhioned the (5) Ci ſupra, 


Ee 


Learning, lib. 5. 


[C] Deſigned an expedition with Sir Francis Drake = Told 186g, 


n fol. 


„ whole body, with purpoſe io become head of it page 8. 


„ himſelf ; I mean the laſt employment but one of Sit 
Francis Drake to the Welt-indies, which journey, 
«© as the ſcope of it was mixt both of ſea and land- 
“ ſervice, ſo had it accordingly diſtin& officers and 
© commanders choſen by Sir Philip out of the ableſt 
«« governors of thoſe martial times. The project was 
© contrived between themſelves in this manner, that 
both ſhould equally be governors, when they had 
< left the ſhore of England; but while things were 
„preparing at home, Sir Francis was to bear the 
name, and by the credit of Sir Philip have all par- 


« ticulars abundantly ſupplied. The reaſon of which 


& ſecret carriage was the impoſſiblity for Sir Philip to 
« win the 
which they rated his worth at) to diſpenſe with 


an employment for him ſo remote, and of fo hazard- 


© ous a nature. . . . To make this expedition of leſs 
«+ difficulty they {Sir Philip and Sir Francis] kept the 
«« particular of this plot more ſecret than it was poſſible 


5 for them to keep the general preparations of ſo great 
| that while the Spaniard ſhould 
© be forced to arm every where he might be ſo royally 


« a journey; hoping 


provided to defend himſelf, but they might land with- 
out any great impediment. In theſe terms Sir Francis 


« departs from Plymouth with his ſhips, vowed and 


i reſolved, that when he laid for nothing but a wind, 


„the watch-word ſhould come poſt for Sir Philip. 
“The time of the year made haſte away, and Sir 


« Francis, to follow it, either made more haſte than 
* needed, or at leaft ſeemed to make more than he 
© really did. Notwithſtanding, as I dare aver, that 
“ in his own element he was induſtrious ; fo dare I 
not condemn his affections in this miſpriſion of time. 


«« Howſoever a letter comes pol for Sir Philip, as if 
r 


*© the whole fleet ſtaid only him and the wind. In 


the mean ſeaſon the ſtate hath intelligence, that Don 


Antonio was at ſea for England, and reſolved to 
land at Plymouth, Sir Philip turning occaſiog into 
« wiſdom, puts himſelf into the employment of con- 
« ducting up this King; under that vail leaves the 
Court without ſuſpicion, overſhoots his father-in-law 
then Secretary of State in his own bow, comes to 
« Plymouth, was feaſted the firſt night by Sir Francis 
« with a great deal of outward pomp and compli- 

. ; „ment. 


Queen or Government (out of the value, 
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(b) Grevil, pag. 
135, 136. 


i) Obi ſupra, 


81D 


Governor of Fluſhing (about that time delivered to her Majeſty as one of the Cautionary 
Towns) and General of the Horſe. In both theſe poſts he diſtinguiſned himſelf by his 


valour and prudence; and in July 1386 ſurprized Axil, and preſerved the lives and ho- 


nour of the Engliſh army at the enterprize of Gravelin (5). In ſhort, his reputation was 
ſo univerſal, that Sir Robert Naunton tells us (i), that througb the fame of bis deſert he was 


in election for the Kingdom of Poland; but that the Queen refuſed to further his preferment, 


not out of emulation, but out of fear to loſe the jewel of bis time, He was wounded at the 
battle at Zutphen on the 22d of September 1 586, and carried to Arnheim, where he 
languiſhed under his wound about twenty five days, and died. on the 16th of October 


following 


*© ment, Vet I, that had the honour, as of being 
*« bred with him from bis youth, ſo now (by his own 
& choice of all in Englaad) to be his loving and be- 
c loved Achates in this journey, obſerving the coun- 
« tenance of his gallant Mariner more exactly than 
e Sir Philip's leiſure ſerved him to do, after we were 
© laid in bed, acquainted him with my obſervation of 
* the diſcountenance and depreſſion, which appeared 
« in Sir Francis, as if our coming were both beyond 
« his expectation and deſire. Nevertheleſs that inge- 
* nuous ſpirit of Sir Philip's, though apt to give me 
« credit, yet not apt to diſcredit others, made him 
« ſuſpend his own, and labour to change or qualify 
„ my judgment; till within ſome few days after, find- 
„ ing the ſhips neither ready according to promiſe, 
% nor poſſibly to be made ready in many days, and 
« withal obſerving ſome ſparks of falſe fire breaking 
« out from his yoke-fellow daily; it pleaſed him (in 
the freedom of our friendſhip) to return me my own 
« ſtock with intereſt.” All this while Don Antonio 
lands not; the fleet ſeemed to us ( like the weary paſſen- 


ger's inn) ſtill to go further from our defires ; letters 


came from the Court to haſten it away. It may be the 
leaden feet and nimble thoughts of Sir Francis wrought 
in the day, and unwrought by night, while he watched 
an opportunity to diſcover us without being diſcovered. 
For within a few days after a poſt fleals up to the Court, 
upon whoſe arrival an alarum is preſently talen; meſ- 
ſengers ſent awway to ſtay us, or, if we refuſed, to ſlay 
the <whole fleet. Notwithflanding this firſt Mercury, 


this errand being partly advertiſed to Sir Philip before- 


hand, was intercepted upon the way, his letters taken 
from bim by two reſolute ſoldiers in marriners apparel, 
brought inſtantly to Sir Philip, opened, and read. The 
contents as welcome as bulls of excommunication to the 
ſuperſtitious Romaniſt, when they enjoin him either to for- 
ſake his right, or his holy Mother-Church ; yet did be jit 
this firſt proceſs without noiſe or anſwer. The next was 


a more imperial Mandate, carefully conveyed and deli- 


vered to himſelf by a Peer of this Realm, carrying with 
it in the one hand grace, the other thunder. The grace 


was an offer of an inſtant employment under his uncle, 
then going General intothe Low-Countries ; againſt which 
although he would gladly have demurred, yet the conflu- 
ence of reaſon, tranſcendency of power, fear of ſtaying 
the whole fleet, made him inſlantly ſacrifice all theſe falſe 
places to the duty of obedience. Wherein how unwillingly 
foever he yielded up his knowledge, affections, public and 
private ends in that journey; yet did he adt this force in 
a gallant faſhion ; opens his reſerved ends to the General ; 
encourageth the whole army with promiſe of his uttermoſt 
aſſiſtance ; ſaves Sir Francis Drake from blaſtings of the 
Court, to keep up bis reputation amongſt thoſe companies, 
which be wwas preſently to command; cleareth the dazzled 
eyes of that army, by ſhewing them, how even in that 
foreign employment, which took himſelf from them, the 
Queen had engaged herſelf more ways than one againſt 
the Spaniards ambition, ſo as there was no probability 
of taking away ber princely hand from ſuch a well- 


 ballanced awork of her own. Nevertheleſs as the Limmes 


of Venus pifture, how perfectly foever begun and left 
by Apelles, yet after his death proved impoſſible to finiſb; 
ſo that heroical deſign of invading and poſſeſſing America, 
how exaaly forver projected, and digefled in every mi- 
nute by Sir Philip, did yet prove impoſſible to be well atted 
by any other man's ſpirit than his own ; how ſufficient 
fſoever his aſſociate were in all parts of navigation; 
aobereby the ſucceſs of this journey fell out to be rather for- 
tunate in wealth than honour, 

[D] He was xwounded at the batile of Zutphen on the 
224 of September 1580, and carried 10 Arnheim, where 


[DJ]. Soon after his death his body was brought to Fluſhing, and being em- 
barked with great ſolemnity on the 1ſt of November, was landed at Tower Wharf on 


the 


he languifhed under his <vound about 25, days, and died on 
the 16th of October following.) We have ſome account 
of Sir Philip's being wounded in a letter of the Earl of 
Leiceſter his uncle to Sir Thomas Hennage, dated 
September the 23d 1586, extant in a MS. in fol, of 
about 280 pages, contains A collection, hiſtorical, and 
political, of letters, diſcourſes, memorials, Qc. concern- 


ing ſeveral per ſons and places of note, in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth ; gathered chiefly from the papers of 


Henry Earl of Derby, Lord Lieutenant of Lancaſhire 


and Cheſhire, and one of her Majeſty's moſt honourable 


Privy Council (6). The Earl of Leiceſter in his letter (6) See 
William Oldys s 
Britiſh Librari- 
an, num. 5. f? 
- : : May 1 7, Art. 
«« a convoye of victuall, garded with 300 horſe. 4 pag 27, 


writes thus : ** Sithens my other letters of the 20th, 
yt fell oute, that yeſterday morninge ſome intelli- 
* gence was broughte, that the enemie was bringinge 


* 


There was ſent out to ympeache yt 200 horſe and 
„ 300 footmen, and a nomber more both horſe and 
* foote to ſecond them. Among other young men 


„ my nephew Sir Philip Sydney was, and the rather 


A 


for that the Coronell Norrice himſelfe went with 


Lal 


„ yangard of the Prince was marched and came with 
this convoye ; and being a myſtie morninge, our 
«© men fell into the ambuſcade of footemen, who were 


«« 3000, the moſte muſketts, the reſte pykes. Our 


“ horſemen being formoſte by their haſte indeede, 
„ woulde not turne, but paſte throughe and charged 
% the horſemen that flede at the backe of their foot- 


men ſo valientlie, as albeyt they were r100 horſe, 
and of the verie chieffe of ail his troups, they brake 


« them, being not 200. Many of our horſes hurt 


« and killed among which was my nephewe's one. 


« He wente and changed to another, and woulde 
«© needes to the charge again, and onſte paſt thoſe 
„ muſkettes, where he receyved a fore wounde upon 
his thighe, three fingers above his knee, the bone 
broken quite in pieces, but for whiche chance God 
« did fend ſuch a daye, as 1 thinke was never many 
«« years ſeene, ſo ſewe againſte ſo many.” The Earl 
proceeds then to enumerate the commanders and other 


perſons of diſtinction in this rencounter, whoſe names 


were Colonel Norrice, who had the charge of the 


foot, my Lord of Eſſex, Sir Thomas Perrot, and 


my unfortunate Philip, ſays he, with Sir William Ruf- 


fel, and divers genilemen, and not one hurte but only my 


nephew. They killed four of their enemies chief leaders, 


and carried the valient Count Hannibal Gonzaga away 


with them upon a horſe ; alſo to Captain George Cre- 
fier, the principal ſoldier of the camp, and Captain of 


all the Albanez. My Lord Willoughbie overthrew bim 
at the firſt encounter, horſe and man. There is not a 
properer gentleman in the wworlde towards than this Lord 
Willoughbie is; but I can hardly prayſe one more than 
another, they did. all ſo well ; yet every one had his horſe 


killed or hurt. And it was thought ſtrange, ** that Sir 


« William Stanley, with 3oo of his men ſhould paſs 
in ſpight of ſo many Muſkets, ſuch troops of hore, 
„ three ſeveral times, making them remove their 
ground, and to return with no more loſs than he 
% did. Albeyt I muſt ſay, yt was tov much loſs for me, 


« for this young manne was my greatelte comforte 


next her Majeſtie of all the worlde; and if I could 
buy his lieffe with all I have to my ſherte, I woulde 
gere yt. How God will diſpoſe of him, I know 
not, but feare I mult needes greately the worſte, the 
* blow is in ſo dangerous a place and fo great; yet 
« did I never heare of any manne that did abide the 
dreſſinge and ſettinge his bones better than he did. 
And he was carried afterwards in my barge to Arn- 


heim, and I heare this daye he ys ſtill of good 


2 „ hearte, 


the ſtande of footemen to ſecond the reſt ; but the 


Mr. 


SID. 


the 6th of that month, and was interred with great pomp in the Cathedral of St. Paul's 
February the 16th following. He had no monument nor inſcription over him, except a 
copy of Engliſh verſes put over his grave ſeveral years after his death, James King of 
Scots, afterwards of England, honoured him with an epitaph of his own compoſition [ZE]. 
The Univerſity of Oxford wrote verſes to his memory, printed there in 1587 in 4to ; 
and ſeveral writers of Cambridge, as well as others, wrote poems on his death. Beſides 
his Arcadia, he wrote other works [G]. He married the daughter and ſole heir of Sir 
Francis Walſingham, Secretary of State, by whom he had one daughter Elizabeth, 
born in 1585, who was married to Roger Maners Earl of Rutland, but died without 
iſſue by him. Sir Philip's widow afterwards married Robert Devereux Earl of Eſſex. 
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Sir Philip is highly commended by all the writers of the laſt age. 


« hearte, and comforteth all aboute him as much as 
% maye be. God of his mercie grante me his lieffe, 


* which I cannot but doubt of greately. I was abrode 


that tyme in the fielde, givinge ſome order to ſup: 


„ plie that buſineſs, which did indure almoſte twoe 


* his moſte reſolute determination for deathe, not 
one jott appalled for his blow, which ys the moſte 


« owres in continuall fighte, and metinge Phillip 
* commynge upon his horſebacke, not a lytle to my 
on 2 But I woulde you had ſtode by to heare 
1 his moſt loyall ſpeeches to her Majeſtie, his conſtant 
© minde to the cauſe, his lovinge care over me, and 


bas vous that ever I ſawe with ſuch a bullet; ryding 


* {oa longe myle and a halfe, uppon his horſe, ere 


© he came to the campe, not ceaſing to ſpeak till 
« of her Majeſtie, being glad, yf his hurte and 
« deathe mighte any waye honour her Majeſtie, for 


„ her's he was whileſte he lyved, and God's he was 


% Ubi ſupra, 
bag · 144» 


* ſure to be yf he dyed; prayed all men to thinke 
« that the cauſe was as well her Majeſtie's as the 
“ countrie's, and not to be diſcoraged, for you have 
* ſeene ſuche ſucceſſe as maye encorage us all, and 
« this my hurte is the ordinance of God, by the happe 
* of the warre. Well I praye God, yf that be his 
« will, ſave me his lieffe, even as well for her Ma- 
4e jeſtie's ſervice-ſake, as for myne owne comforte.“ 
Sir Fulke Grevil tells us (“), that Sir Philip having 
had his thigh-bone broken with a muſket-ſhot, ** the 
* horſe he rode upon was rather furiouſly choleric 
«© than bravely proud, and ſo ſorced him to forſake 
e the field, but not his back, as the nobleſt and fitteſt 
«© bier to carry a martial Commander to his grave, 


„In which fad progreſs paſling along by the reſt of 


« the army, where his uncle the General was, and 
«« being thirſty with exceſs of bleeding, he called for 
ce drink, which was preſently brought him; but as 


* he was putting the bottle to his mouth he ſaw a 


(a) Collins's 


« poor ſoldier carried along, who had eaten his laſt 
at the ſame feaſt, ghaſtly caſting up his eyes at 
« the bottle. Which Sir Philip perceiving took it 
4 from his head before he drank, and delivered it to 
* the poor man with theſe words, Thy neceſlity is 
«« yet greater than mine. And when he had pledged 
<< this poor ſoldier, was preſently carried to Arnheim.“ 
Sir Philip juſt before his death took his laſt leave of 
his brother in theſe words: Love my memory, 
« cheriſh my friends; their faith to me may aſſure 
you they are honeſt. But above all, govern your 

will and affections by the will and word of your 


Lal 
5 


| & Creator ; in me, beholding the end of this world, 
« with all her vanities.” “)“ BN 


LE] James King of Scotland, afterwards of England, 
honoured him with an Epitaph of his own compoſition.] 
It is as follows: | 


Armipotens, cui jus in fortia pectora, Mawors, 

Tu Dea, que cerebrum perrumpere digna tonantis, 

Tuque adeo bijuge, proles Latonia, rupis | 

Gloria, deciduæ cingunt quam collibus artes, 

Duc tecum, & queruld Sidnzi funera woce 
Plangite; nam veſter fuerat Sidnæus alumnus. 

Quid genus, & proa vos, & ſpem, floremg; juvente 

Immaturo obitu raptum fine fine retexo ? | 

Heu fruſtra queror ? heu rapuit Mors omnia ſecum, 

Et nibil ex tanto nunc eft Heroe ſuperſtes, 

Præterqguam Decus & nomen virtute paratum, 

Doctague Sidnzas teftantia carmina laudes. 

[F] Other works.) I. Aſtropbel & Stella; wherein 
the excellency of ſweet poefie is concluded. London 1591 
in 4to. This is ſaid to have been written for the ſake 
of one, whom he intirely loved, viz. the Lady Rich, 
by whom was underſtood Philoclea in the Arcadia. II. 


An Apology for Poetry. London 1595 in 4to. III. 


Sonnets and Remedy for Love, publiſhed at the end of 
the 11th edition of the Arcadia at London 1662 in 
fol. IV. Ourania, @ poem. London 1606, publiſhed 
by V. 3B. V. Valuur anatomized in a fancie. By 
Sir Philip Sidney, 1581. Printed at the end of Cotroni 
Poſthuma, London 1672 in 8vo. VI. Almanzor and 


Almanzaida, a Novel. London 1678 in 8vo. It is 


very doubtful whether this was written by our author. 
VII. England's Helicon; or a collection of ſongs : printed 
at London in 4to. Sir Philip's name is put to this, be- 
ing he was author of moſt of the ſongs. VIII. I- 
Aructions deſcribing what ſpecial obſervations are to be 
taken by travellers in all nations, flates, and countries. 


This book, which is printed in 1 amo, hath the names 


of Robert Earl of Eſſex and Sir Philip Sidney put to 
it; but it may be queſtioned whether either had a hand 
in it. IX. He begun to tranſlate from the French into 
Engliſh 4 evork concerning the trueneſ5 of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion againſt Atheiſts, &c. written originally by Philip 
de Mornai; but the ſaid tranſlation being left imperfect 
by Sir Philip, it was finiſhed by Arthur Golding, and 
printed at London 1587 in 4to. It was afterwards 
reviſed and corrected by Thomas Wilcocks a Miniſter 
in 1604. X. Our author likewiſe turned the P/a/ms 
of David into Engliſh verſe ; which are in manuſcript 
curiouſly bound in crimſon velvet, in the library of the 
Earl of Pembroke at Wilton, being left to it by Sir 
Philip's filter Mary Counteſs of Pembroke. One of 


_ theſe Pſalms is printed in the Guardian. 7 


GSIDNEY (ALGERNON) was ſecond ſon of Robert Earl of Leiceſter, by 


Dorothy, eldeſt daughter of Henry Piercy Earl of Northumberland (a). During the 
arg bert civil wars he adhered to the intereſt of the Parliament, in whoſe army he was a Colonel, 
1. page 403 and was nominated one of the King's Judges, though he did not fit among them (6). 
(5) Echard's He was a zealous Republican, and upon that foot a violent enemy to Cromwell, after he 
7 | 24,8 had made himſelf Protector (c). In June 1659 he was appointed by the Council of 
675, and 697. State to go with Sir Robert Honeywood, and Bulſtrode Whitelocke Eſq; Commiſſioners 
% See what he to the Sound, to mediate a peace between the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. But Mr. 
lays himſelf in Whitelocke obſerves (d), that himſelf was unwilling to undertake that ſervice, (a) ne of 
3. ec. 398 <« eſpecially, ſays he, to be joined with thoſe, who would expect precedency of me, © Dh 
i684 in (ol. who had been formerly Embaſſador Extraordinary to Sweden alone; and I knew well alk. London 
« the over-ruling temper and height of Colonel Sidney. I therefore endeavoured to excuſe '73* in fo. 

« myſelf by reaſon of my old age and infirmities, but the Council preſſed it upon me.“ 
However Mr, Whitelocke was at laſt excuſed from going (e). While Colonel Sidney () Idem, ibis, 


was at the Court of Denmark, Monſieur Terlon, the French Embaſſador there, tore out 


of 
Vor. IX. 


M m m 
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(f) Preface to 
his Account of 
Denmark as it 
20a in the year 
1692, edit, Lon- 
don 1694. 


(g) Echard, pag. 
697. 


(2) Tryal of Al- 
gernsn Sidney 


Eſq; page 44+ 


t 


SED 
of the book of motto's in the Kin es Library, this verſe, which the 
to the liberty allowed to all noble ſtrangers) had written in it 


Manus hac inimica tyrannis 
Enſe petit placidam fub Libertate quietem. 


The Lord Molefworth obſerves (F), that though Monſieur Terlon underſtood not a word 
of Latin, he was told by others the meaning of the ſentence, which he conſidered as a libel 
upon the French Government, and upon ſuch as was then ſetting up in Denmark by French 
| | Col. Sidney would not perfonally accept of the obli-. 
vion and indemnity then generally granted to the whole Nation (g), and continued abroad till 


LAY . 


aſſiſtance or example. At the Reſſoration 


the year 1677, when he returned to England (5), and obtained from the King a parti- 


Colonel (according 


cular pardon upon repeated promiſes of conſtant quiet and obedience for the future (i). () Echard, ui 


Biſhop Burnet obſerves (&), that he came back when the Parliament was preſſing the 
King into a war. The Court of France obtained leave for him to return. He did 
all he could to divert people from that war; ſo that ſome took him for a penſioner of 
France. But he ſaid that our Court was in an entire confidence in France, and had no 
other deſign in this ſkew of a war, but to raiſe an army, and keep it beyond fea till it was 
trained and modelled.” In 1683 he was accuſed of being concerned in the Rye- 
Houſe Plot; and after the Lord Ruſſel had been examined, he was next brought before 
the King and Council. He faid, that he would make the beft defence he could, if they 
had any proof againſt him; but he would not fortify their evidence by any thing he 
ſhould ſay; ſo that the examination was very ſhort. He was arraigned for high-treaſon 
before the Lord Chief Juſtice Jeffreys at the King's Bench Bar on the 7th of November 
1683, but his tryal did not come on till the 21ft of that month, when he was found 


(e 


guilty. [4]. After his conviction he ſent to the Marquis of Halifax, who was 


' [4] Arraigned for high treaſon before the Lord Chief 


© Fuſtice Jeffreys at the King's Bench Bar on the 7th of 


(1) Remarks upon 
the Tryals of Ed- 
bad Fitzharris, 


Stepben Colledpe, 


Sc. pag. 76, edit. 


1689, in fol. 


Now. 1683, but bis trial did not come on till the 21/0 of 
that month, when he. was found guilty.) Sir John Haws- 
les obſerves (1), that the indictment at the time when 
be came into the hall, was ſo far from being found by 
the Grand Jury, that it was not ſo much as preſented 
to them; but the King's Council, who had packed the 
Jury, knew well enough, that it would be accepted, 
that is, found upon fight by the Jury, without any 
conſideration ; which was accordingly done, and the Co- 
lonel thereupon arraigned. The indictment was for de- 
ſigning to depoſe the King, and perſuade the King's 
ſubjects to rebel; and writing a certain libel, wherein 
it was contained, that he (meaning King Charles II.) 


is ſubject to the law of God as he is a man, and to the 


people, who made him, as de is a King, &c. To 
this. indictment he would have put in ſome exceptions 
expreſſed in a parchment in his hand, but was told 


by the Court, that he muſt either plead or demur, 


and that upon no other terms exceptions could or ought 
to be admitted; aſter which he pleaded not guilty. On 
the 2 iſt of November he was tried, at which time he 


inſiſted to have a copy of his indictment, as he had 


done when he was arraigned, but was bath times de- 
nied. The firſt witneſs againſt him was Mr. Weſt, 


_ againſt whom the Colonel objected, becauſe he was not 


pardoned ;. but it was anſwered by the Caurt, that he 
was a good witneſs in Lord Ruſſel's trial, and there- 
fore ſhould be in that. Then the Colonel deſired that 
Mr. Welt might ſpeak nothing but what he knew of 
him; but was anſwered by the Court, that he might 


give evidence of a plot in general, though the Colonel 


was not concerned in it ; and that this had been prac- 
tiſed in all the trials about the Popiſh plot, when Sir 
William Jones was Attorney General. Mr. Weſt then 
went on, and gave evidence of what Colonel Romſey, 


Mr. Nelthozp, and Mr. Ferguſon told him of Colonel 


Sidney; but of bis awn knowledge he could not ſay 
any thing of the. priſoner. Romſey gave a like evi- 
degce to What be had done in Lord Ruſſel's trial, with 
an addition of what Mr. Weſt and Mr. Goodenough 
had told.bim. Keeling gave-evidence of what Good- 
enough told him. All which the Court agreed to be. 
no evidence againſt the priſoner. Then the Lord How- 
ard depoſed to the ſame ſenſe as he had done at Lord 
RuſſeFs trial, as to the Colonel's being of the Council 
of fix, except that he ſaid, that the Earl of Saliſbury 
was brought into the cabal, who. was not mentioned 
before, and that the meeting. at Lord Ruſſel's was a- 
bout a fortnight or three weeks after the meeting at 
Mr. Hamden's ; whereas in Lord Ruſſel's trial he ſaid 


his ne- 
phew 


it was about ten days after the meeting at Mr. Ham- 
den's ; and here he put twa fpeeches into Mr. Ham- 
den's mouth at the opening of the conſult, both 
which he had forgotten at Lord Ruſſel's trial, and could 
not remember at Mr. Hamden's trial, though in the 
laſt he was led by a great many queſtions to remind 


ſupra. 


(% Hiftery of bis 


oon Time, vol. 1. 


him of it (2). The chief particular in his evidence, (2) Idem, ibi& 
which affeQed the Colonel, was as follows ; that the bag · 77: 


Colonel, the Duke of Monmouth, and the deponent 
were the firſt movers of erecting the Council af fix ; 
the Duke of Monmouth engaging to incline the Lord 


Ruſſel to it, and Colonel Sidney promiſing for the Earl 


of Eſſex and Mr. Hamden. Avtheir firſt meeting at 


Mr. Hamden's in January, he faid it was chiefly debat- 


ed how to make a coalition of councils between them 
and Scotland ; that it was propoſed,. that ſome fit 
perſon ſhould be thought of to ſend thither to unite 
them and the Engliſh conſpirators into one ſenſe and 
care, At the next meeting, which. was at the Lord 
Ruſſel's houſe, they determined, that the Scots gentle- 
men to be ſent. to ſhould be Lord Melvin, Sir John 
Cockran, and the Campbells. That Colonel Sidney 
offered to take care of the perſon to be ſent, ſaying, 


He had one in his thoughts, whom he judged a fit man 
to be truſted, naming Aaron Smith for the man. The 


company thought him a proper perſon, and the Duke 
of Monmouth undertook to invite Lord Melvin hither, 


and a letter was ſent to Cockran by Smith. That 


theſe Scots gentlemen were deſired to come and. ac- 


quaint their council here, haw they found Scotland 
tempered, what opportunities or advantages there might 
be of putting that kingdom into a commotion and how 


they might then keep time and place with the Engliſh. 
Shoxtly after the deponent went to Colonel Siduey?s, 
and found him juſt going into London; and that he 
took out of a cabinet ſeveral guineas, ſaying, They 
were. to be given to Aaron Smith for bis expences. That 
he: was ſent accordingly; . and that the: Colonel told the 
depanent afterwards, He-wvas gene, and was! upon the 
road, and that be had heard fram him, when he was 
about Neaucaſile. It being demanded of the Colonel, 
whether he would aſk the Lord Howard any queſtions, 
he anſwered, He bad no gag iam 10 4b him; whereupon 
the Attorney General ſaid, S:/omce—— yae know the 
prowerb. The record of the Lord, Ruſſel's conviction 
and attaindes was given in evidence. Sir Andrew Foſter 
ſwore that Sir John Cockran and the two Campbells 
came to London; The next bead of the accuſation 
concerned the papers ſound in the Colonel's ſtudy, and 
the poſuiĩons thought melt criminal were; That pawes 
is originally in the people of England, and delega- 
„ted to the Parliament; and that the King is. ſub- 
3 ject 
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phew by martiage, a e to be laid before the King, containing the main points of his 


defence, upon which 


ject to the law of God as he is a man, and to the 
people who make him, as he is a King; and that 
* the Parliament judge of the particular caſes there- 
upon arifing, That the King muſt be content to 
4% ſubmit his intereſt to theirs, ſince he is no more 
than any of them in any other reſpect, than that 

« he is by conſent of all raiſed above any other, and 


« if he doth not like this condition, may renounce the 


„ crown; but if he receive it upon this condition, 
* and ſwear to perform it, he muſt expect the per- 
« formance will be exafted, or revenge taken by 
<« thoſe whom he hath betrayed. That we may there- 
fore change or take away Kings without breaking 
„ any yoke, or that is made a yoke which ought 
„ not to be made one; for the injury is in making 
or impoſing, and there can be none in breaking it. 
That the people muſt needs be the judges of what 
happens between them and the King, whom they 

on did conſtitute ; and that the power of calling and 
« diſſolving of Parliaments is not in the King.“ Sir 
Philip Lloyd proved the ſeizing of ſome papers in the 
Colonel's houſe, and declared that he believed the pa- 
pers produced in the Court to be ſome of them. Shep- 
pard, Cary, and Cooke ſwore that the writings pro- 
duced were like the Colonel's hand. The Attorney 
General defired, that ſome parts of the writings, con- 
taining the poſitions abovementioned, might be read. 
The Colonel defired that all of it might be read, but 
was anſwered by the Court, that the Attorney muſt 
have what part of it he would to be read ; and after- 
wards that the Colonel ſhould have what part of it he 
would likewiſe read, But he infiſted that the whole 
might be read. The Colonel in defence of himſelf, 
obſerved the great improbability of erecting a Council 
of ſix ; and that 2 ſo little knowing one ano- 
ther ſhould preſently fall into ſo great and intimate a 
friendſhip. As to the Duke of Monmouth, added he, 
«© I never ſpoke with him above three times in my life, 
and one time was when my Lord Howard brought 
« him to my houſe, and cozened us both ; for he 
«* told the Duke that I invited him, and he told me 
s the Dake had invited himſelf, and neither of them 
* was true.” So he took occafion to ſtrike ſeveral 
ways at that Lord's reputation, who was the only di- 
rect evidence againſt him. He inſiſted upon his ha- 
ving denied the plot, and his varying the evidence 
with reſpe& to the Lord Ruſſel's and the preſent trial, 
together with ſome additions and deviations. He al- 
Nel his Lordſhip's indigence, and his owing him 
money; which debt might probably be cancelled by 
his con viction. And more eſpecially to invalidate his 
credit, he laid open his Lordſhip's farther difficulties, 


and particularly that he confeſſed, that he could not get 


bis pardon until be had done ſome other jobbs, till he 
had paſſed through the drudgery of ſwearing. To prove 
theſe and the like allegations againſt this fingle wit- 
neſs, he produced the Earl of Angleſey, the Earl of 
Clare, Mr. Philip Howard, Mr. Edward Howard, Dr. 
Burnet, Mr. Ducas, and Mr. Blake; which laſt wit- 
neſs teſtified his Lordſhip's words concerning the drudge- 
y of ſearing. As to the papers charged upon the Colo- 
nel, he would not grant them to be his: or if they were 
found in his ſtudy, he affirmed, that they might have 


been wrinten many years ago in anſwer to Sir Robert Fil- 


mer's book of monarchy ; written with no intention of 
Publiſhing them, only for private diverſion, and the 
exerciſe of the pen. Aﬀer this he inſiſted ſtrongly 
upon the neceflity of two witneſſes to the ſame fact, 
and argued, © That for one to come and tell a tale of 
an imaginary Council, and another of a libel, a 
*c paper written no body knows when, is a thing ne- 
ver to be got over. But if the Law of God be, 
„that there muſt be two witneſſes to the ſame fact in 
<6 the caſe of life and death, there is an end of the 
1% matter. Naw, added he, there are but two things, 
1 which, if allowed of, no body will be ſafe from 
« petjury; the one is, to ſuffer men to give their teſti- 
„% mon, one to one thing, and another to another, 
* Þ that the fraud cannot be diſcovered ; and the 
other is to take away the puniſhment. Now the 
«« puniſhment is in ſome meaſure taken away; and 


he appealed to the King, and deſired he would review the whole 
matter. The Lord Chief Juſtice Jeffreys upon that ſaid, Zitber Sidney muſt die, or he 


muſt 


edo but take away the other point, whereby the fraud 
« cannot be diſcovered, and then no defence can be 
« made. That both witneſſes ſhould be to the ſame 
point, ſee the ſtory of Suſanna ; two elders teſtified 
„they ſaw her in the act of adultery, and both of 
them faid the ſame thing; but when they were 
„ taken aſunder and examined, the fraud was diſco. 
«« yered, and then one named one tree, and the other 
another; ſo ſhe eſcaped, and they were puniſhed.” 
In anſwer to this defence, the Court undertook to ſup. 


port the credit of the Lord Howard, who they ſaid 


could have no advantage in ſwearing againſt the 
«« priſoner upon the account of debt, fince the eſtate, 
„that was to pay it, would beforfeited to the Crown; 


* and that as to the drudpery of "eng alledged 
ome, 


*« againft him, it might be ſo irk when a man 


an epithet.“ As to the papers found in his ſtudy, they 


told him, that ſcribere ef agere ; and that there 
was ſufficient in them to prove the malice of his 
* heart, and his treaſonable deſigns.” As tothe great 


int of the neceſſity of two witneſſes, they firſt al- 
edged the caſe of the Lord Stafford, where before the 
two Houſes of Parliament it was declared, that one 


*« witneſs to a conſpiracy in England, and another to 


* a conſpiracy in France, were held two witneſſes 
«* ſufficient to convict him of high treaſon.” To u- 
nite theſe two different teſtimonies they refined upon 
the argument, and brought two inftances : the Solli- 
citor General ſaid, Suppoſe a man was in a room, 
„and there were two men, who talkt with both a- 
6s putt, and he comes to one, and endeavours to per- 
* tuade him, that it is lawful to riſe in arms againſt 
the King, if ſo be he breaks his truſt; and he ſhould 
* go to another man, and tell him the King hath bro- 
* ken his truſt, and we muft ſeck ſome way to retre/s 


* our ſelves, and perſuade the people to rife; theſe 


„two witneſſes do fo tack this treaſon together, that 
te they will be two witneſſes to prove him guilty of 
« high-treaſon.” The other inſtance was produced by 


the Lord Chief Juſkice, as a tried caſe not long before, 


and was propoſed thus: If I buy a Knife of J. 8. 
„to kill the King; and it be proved by one witneſs 
] bought a knife for this purpoſe, and another came 
and prove 1 bought ſuch a Knife of J. S. they are 
„ two witneſſes falficient to prove a man guilty of 


* high treaſon ; and ſo it was held by all the Judges 


„of England then preſent.” The whole ſumming 
up of the evidence was very ſevere, with a particular 


inſinuation, that the Colonel * was not only guilty of 


the practices charged upon him, but he could not 
„have been otherwiſe, becauſe his principles led him 10 
« it.” He was found guilty on the 21k of Novem- 
ber, but did not receive ſentence till the 26th, when 
he was brought to the King's Bench Bar in order to it. 
Here he had a new ſtruggle for his life, but in vain, 
and in conclufion he cried out, I muſt appeal to God 


and the world: I am not heard. When ſentence, ac- 


cording to the uſual form, was paſſed upon him by the 
Lord Chief Juftice, he immediately ſaid, Then, O God, 
O God, I beſeech thee to ſanctiſy theſe ſufferings unto me, 
and impute not my blood to the country, nor the city, 
through which I am to be drawn. Let mo inquiſition be 
made for it; but if any, and the ſhedding of blood, that 
is innocent, muſt be revenged, let the weight of it fall 
only upon thoſe, that maliciouſly perſecute me for righte- 
ouſne/i ſake. Whereupon the Lord Chief Juſtice ſaid, 
1 pray God work in you a temper fit to go unto the other 
world, for ] foe you are not fit for this, Upon which 
the Colonel held out his hand, and cried, My Lord, 
feel my pulſe, and ſee if 1 am diſordered. I bl:ſi God, 1 
never was in better temper than 1 am now. Sir John 
Hawles in his Remarks upon the Colonel's tryal ob- 
ſerves, that he was talked to death under the notion of 


a Commonwealth's man (3), and that (4) © it is ſtrange (3) Pag. 76 


* to ſee what a progreis was made in the reſolutions 


* of points of Law to take away a man's life, to ſay in (4) Pag 78, & 
Colonel Sidney's caſe, as if the Court and Council 7: 


„thought it their duty to take away a man's life any 
«© how. Wett and feveral others are admitted to give 
„ evidence upon hear-fay againſt che priſoner, 2 

„their 


accuſes himſelf, as to provoke a man to give it ſuch 
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Words are in the Lord Ruſſel's tryal. 


8 


muſt die. In his impriſonment he ſent for ſome independent Preachers, and expreſſed to 
them a deep remorſe for his juſt ſins, and a great confidence in the mercies of God. His 
execution was reſpited for three weeks. When he ſaw the warrant of his execution, he 


expreſſed no concern at it. 


© their evidence ſummed up and urged as evidence to 
© the Jury; and the reaſon given for it was, that he 
% was admitted a good witneſs of a like matter in the 
* Lord Ruſſel's tryal ; which beſides that it was not 
* true, for he was rejected in that tryal, as appears 
in the print; yet if he had been admitted, it was 
« of no authority, as Colonel Sidney ſaid, becauſe 
« perhaps he was not excepted to. Of the like 
« ſtamp is the evidence of the conviction of the Lord 
„ Ruſflel, though I agree the Lord Ruſſel's conviction 
« was as good evidence againſt Colonel Sidney, as 
« the Earl of Eſſex's murther againſt my Lord Ruſſel, 
« and no better. The ſame may be ſaid of Ramſey, 
„ Keeling, Foſter, and Atterbury's evidence. Againſt 


the Lord Howard's evidence there were the ſame 


« ohjections as in the Lord Ruſſel's tryal, with 
« the addition of ſeveral other perſons teſtifying, that 
© he ſaid he knew not nor believed any thing of the 


« matter, and that he could not have his pardon, till 


« he ſwore others out of their lives, which in truth 
«« was the ſenſe of his expreſſions. I he King's Coun- 


eil indeed had thought of ſomething ſince the try al 


« of my Lord Ruſſel to palliate the matter of the 


Lord Howard's ſayings, for they leaned hard upon 


„his reputation, and looked as if he would perjure 
« himſelf at the expence of ſome perſons lives, as his 
Would you, 
« ſay they, have had him confeſſed the matter to thoſe 


6 perſons, to whom he had denied it? I thank there is 
* a difference between confeſſing and denying. Who 


„ aſked him the queſtion ? What did it avail him to 
deny it to the perſons teſtifying againſt him? And 
« therefore when he voluntarily ſaid a thing untrue, 
« unaſked, not provoked or compelled to do it, and 
«© which could do him no good, it was good evidence 
« of his untruth, and that no credit ought to be given 
% to what he ſwore.” As for the laſt part of the evi- 


dence, wwhich <vas about the writing, both the indict ment 


and the evidence were difecti ve. As for the evidence, 
if the ſubje& matter of the writing had been evidence of 
treaſon, the indiAment ought to have expreſſed that he 
publiſhed it; which the indictment in this caſe did not, 


and upon good reaſon, which was, that the Fury might 


be put in mind that the publiſhing of it was neceſſary to 


make it known ; whereas they very well knew, that the 


evidence would not nor did come up to it. This bas the 


firſt indiment of high treaſon, upon which any man loſi 


his life for writing any thing without publiſhing it. 


And as this indictment was an original in the particular 
abovementioned, ſo it auas a ſecond of an innuendo in- 
dictment of treaſon. Fitz Harris was the firſt. . . . . 


And as this indid ment was an original in one part, and 


a ſecond in the other, the evidence on it was an original 


in another part, which was proving the book to be Co- 


lonel Sidney's writing, becauſe the hand was like what 


Some of the witneſſes had ſeen him aurite: an evidence 


newer permitted on a criminal matter before. 


But admitting Col. Sidney wrote the book, and publiſhed 
it, yet if it were not done with a defign toflir the ſub- 
jedts up into a rebellion, but was written and publiſhed 
ondy diſputandi gratia, as the import of the book ſhews 
plainly it was, it was no more treaſon than the diſcourſe 
between Blagrave and Mat. Lee about taking the Tower 
was. And ſuppoſing it was writ with deſign, yet it not 
appearing when it was writ, how could à Fury upon 
their oaths ſay it was done with à defign to raiſe re- 
bellion againſt King Charles Il, when for ought appeared, 


it was written before he was King or thought ; it 


might, for ought appeared, be written in King Charles 1's 
time or Cromwell"s time, and deſigned againſt either of 
them, or any foreign Prince; and therefare could not be 
treaſon againſt King Charles 11, ** "This evidence was 
«* original in this particular: alſo it was the firſt time 
that ever a particular expreflion in a writing was 
given in evidence againſt a man in treaſon without 
reading the whole writing; and for a very good 
« reaſon given by the Jury in Fitz-Harris's caſe, which 
* was that there might be ſomething in the writing 
not expreſſed in the indictment, which may explain 


a” =. '® * 


he not only became but was born a traitor. 


He told the Sheriff, who brought it, that he would not ex- 
poſtulate upon any thing on his own account (for the world was nothing to him; ) but 


he 


< the clauſes in the indictment, ſo that they may bear 
« another conſtruction. And in that tryal it was a- 
«« greed, the whole writing ought to be read, and 
« was read accordingly ; and it was the duty.of the 
Court to have ordered it, whether the priſoner or 
„jury had deſired it or not, as they are upon their 
«* oaths to do right. But in Colonel Sidney's caſe, 
«©. when preſſed by him, it was denied; only ſome par- 
«« ticular paſſages he might have read, if he would, 
«© which he did not accept of upon a very good reaſon 
“ which, he gave, which was, that he 1225 not the 
« paſſages of the book, or at leaſt he did not remem- 
« ber them, and therefore could not call for them. It 
is true, that practice is allowed in civil matters to 


« fave time, where the miſchief is not very great, be- 


cauſe if a paſſage in a deed or writing material for 
either party is omitted in reading, the matter may 
be brought about again; but in criminal, much leſs 
a capital proſecution they cannot be, unleſs a way 
be found to bring a man to life again, Almoſt all 
* the circumſtances of this tryal are originals. The 
„ ſurnming up the evidence againſt him was barba- 
** rous, being invectives, and no conſequences. It 
* was ſaid, he was not only guilty of the practices he 
* was accuſed of, but he could not have been other- 
„ wiſe, becauſe his principles led him to them; and 
it might with as good reaſon have been urged, that 
The 
{© laſt matter remarkable in the tryal was that of an 
* overt-aCt, of which the Court ſaid it was reſolved 
« by all the Judges of England, that if I buy a 
„ knite of J. S. to kill the King, and one witneſs 
prove I bought a knife, and another prove I bought 
it for that purpoſe, it is two witneſſes of an overt- 
act within the ſtatute of Edward VI. It were very 
« fit to Know who the Judges were, which gave that 
«« reſolution, if it were but for the authority of the 
« caſe; for the very reaſon of it will convince no 
„% man. They might as well have reſolved, that 
eating, or drinking, or the moſt ordinary acts of 
%a man's life, is an overt-a& of high-treaſon. The 
Law hath taken that care for the evidence of high- 
« treaſon, which it hath not done in any other caſe, 
that it muſt be proved by an overt-a& proved by 
tuo witneſſes, One would think at firſt fight of the 
« {tatute, that there ſhould. be two witneſſes to the 
<«« ſame fact; but that hath been adjudged otherwiſe ; 
„but ſtill it was reſolved, there muſt be two witneſles. 
KgBut if this reſolution be law, it is plain there needs 
but one. It is true, if a man does an act, for 
* which he can give no reaſon, as placing a mine of 
powder in a place the King uſually paſſeth over, or 
*« planting a piece of cannon to ſhoot at a place the 
King uſually paſſeth by, and cannot give a credible 
*« reaſon why he did it, and another ſwears the pur- 
*« pole of the thing; it is two good witneſſes within 
* the at. It hath been ſaid, if a man be bound to 
„his good behaviour, and wears a ſword, it is a 
breach of the good behaviour. And perhaps there- 
fore when {words were not uſually worn but by 
*« ſoldiers, it might be ſo, becauſe it ſtruck a terror 
* in other people as much as a blunderbuſs, or the 
„like unuſual weapon, or the going armed in a coat 
* of mail for any perſon, but a ſoldier, doth at this 
„% day. But no man will ſay, that now ſwords are 
„ uſually worn by all forts of people, that it is a 
« breach of a good behaviour; and ſo that which 


„ heretofore was a crime, by cuſtom now is become 


* none. It is therefore the unuſualneſs and the unac- 
*« countableneſs of the circumſtance makes it an evi- 
„ cence, which cannot be aſſigned as a reaſon in the 
„ oveit-att mentioned. The laſt thing I take notice 
of is, that Colonel Sidney refuſed to aſk the Lord 
* Howard any queſtions ; from whence it was infer- 
„ rcd, that he aſſented to the truth of the matter 
„ ſworn. But it is well known, it is no prudence to 
* aſk a thorough-paced witneſs a queſtion. In Mr. 
« Hamden's tryal his Council refuſed fo to do for that 
{« reaſon.” I 


81 


he deſired they would conſider how guilty they were of his blood; who had not returned 
a fair jury, but one packed, and as they were directed by the King's Solicitor. He was 
a very few minutes on the ſcaffold on Tower-Hill (, where he delivered a written paper 
to the Sheriff [B], and his head was cut off at one blow December the 7th 1683, he 
being then about ſixty ſix years of age. His attainder was reverſed in the firſt year of 
the reign of King William and Queen Mary. The ſecond edition of his Diſcourſes con- 
cerning Government was printed at London 1704 in fol. [C]. The author of a book 
printed at London 1700 in 8vo, intitled, Free Thoughts in defence of a future State, as 
diſcoverable by natural Religion, and ſtript of all ſuperſtitious appendages, demonſtrating 
againſt © the Nominal Deiſts, that the conſideration of future advantages is a juſt motive to 
virtue ; of future loſs and miſery, a powerful and becoming reſtraint of vice. With occa- 
ſional Remarks on a book intitled, An Inquiry concerning Virtue, and a Refutation of the 


e) Pag 6. revived Hylozoiciſm of Democritus and Leucippus, obſerves (m), that he ſhould infinitely 
regret the loſs of Cicero's fix books de Republica, „ as men of ſenſe and probity have 

% done formerly, were it not for the incomparable Diſcourſes concerning Government, 

« which that wiſe, learned, and noble Gentleman, Algernon Sidney, hath left us.” Biſhop 


(*) Ubi ſupra» 


Burnet tells us (), that Col. Sidney was a man of molt «« extraordinary courage, a ſteady 


« man even to obſtinacy, ſincere, but of a rough and boiſterous temper, that could not 


« bear contradiction. He ſeemed to be 
« own, He thought it was to be like a 


[B] Delivered a written paper to the Sheriff.) In 
this paper, which was afterwards printed, after having 
_ excuſed his not ſpeaking what he wrote on account of his 
weakneſs, and becauſe it was an age, that maketh truth 
paſs for treafon ; he objects to the witneſſes againſt 
him, and particularly the Lord Howard, on account 
of his infamous life ; and falls very ſeverely upon the 


a Chriſtian, but in a particular form of his 
divine Philoſophy in the mind ; but he was 


againſt all public worſhip, and every thing that looked like a Church. He was ſtiff 
to all Republican principles, and ſuch an enemy to every thing that looked like a Mo- 
narchy, that he ſet himſelf in a high oppoſition againſt Cromwell when he was made 


„Protector. 


« ſaid, that the leſſer treatiſe neither was nor probably 
« ever ſhould have been finiſhed. This therefore is 
the large work mentioned in that paper ; and not 
© the leſſer, upon part of which the wicked ſentence 
pronounced and executed againſt him was grounded, 
It remains only to add a few words for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the public, that theſe diſcourſes are genuine. 


Judges, ſaying, Left the mean of defiroying the beſt „ And here I ſhall not need to ſay, that they were put 


Proteflants in England ſhould fail, the Bench was filled 
 ewith ſuch as had been a blemiſh to the Bar. As to the 
papers found in his cloſet, he rather vindicated them, 

though he complained of the want of proof in that 

matter; and again exclaimed againſt a packed Jury, 
and other hardſhips. He concludes with theſe words : 
By theſe means I am brought to this place, The Lord 
forgive theſe practices, and avert the evils that threaten 
the Nation from them. The Lord ſan#ify theſe my ſuf- 
ferings unto me ; and though I fall a ſacrifice unto idols, 
ſuffer not idolatry to be eflabliſhed in this land. Bleſs 
thy people, and ſave them, Defend thy own cauſe, and 
defend thiſe that defend it. Stir up ſuch as are faint ; 
direct thoſe that are willing ; confirm thoſe that waver ; 
give wiſdom and integrity unto all. Order all things 
fo as may moſt redound unto thine own glory. Grant that 

1 may die glorifying thee for all thy mercies; and that 

at the laſt thou haſt permitted me to be ſingled out as a 

witneſs of thy truth, and even by the confeſſion of my op- 

poſers, for that old cauſe, in which I was from my youth 
engaged, and for which thou haſt often and wonderfully 


(A Hiftory of bis declared thy ſelf. Biſhop Burnet obſerves (4), that the 
un Zine, vol. 1. Colonel had given a copy of this ſpeech to a friend, 


being apprehenſive leſt that delivered to the Sheriff 
might be ſuppreſſed ; and that it was a fortnight be- 
fore his ſpeech was printed, though all the ſpeeches of 
thoſe, who died for the Popiſh Plot, had been publiſh. 
ed the very next day. But that when it was underſtood, 
that ten copies of the Colonel's ſpeech were going about, 
it was alſo printed. | | 
[C] The ſecond edition of his Diſcourſes concerning 

Government was printed at London 1704 in fol.] It 
was printed under the following titles; Diſcourſes con- 
cerning Government by Algernon Sidney, ſon to Robert Earl 
of Leiceſter, and ambaſſador from the commonwealth of 
England to Charles Guſtavus King of Sweden. Publiſh- 
ed from an original manuſcript. The ſecond edition care- 
fully corrected. To which is added the paper he deliver- 
d to the Sheriffs immediately before his death. And an 
alphabetical table. The editor in his preface obſerves, 
that the paper delivered by our author. to the Sheriffs 
immediately before his death informs us, ** that he had 
left a large and a leſſer treatiſe written againſt the 
„principles contained in Filmer's book ; and that a 
«« ſmall part of the leſſer treatiſe had been produced for 
evidence againſt him at his trial. It is there alſo 


VoI. IX. 


into the hands of a perſon of eminent quality and 
integrity by the author himſelf; and that the origi- 

nal is, in the judgment of thoſe, who knew him beſt, 
all written by his own hand. His inimitable man- 
* ner of treating this noble ſubje& is inftead of a 
thouſand demonltrations, - that the work can belong 
to no other than the great man, whoſe name it 
« bears.” The whole work is divided into three 
chapters, the firſt of which contains 20 ſections, the 
ſecond 32, and the third 46. In the firſt chapter 5. 
4. he maintains, that the rights of particular nations 
cannot ſubſiſt, if general principles contrary to them 
be received as true. F. 6. That God leaves to man the 
choice of forms in government; and thoſe who conſtitute 
one form, may abrogate it. F. 13. That there was 
no ſhadow of a paternal kingdom amongſt the He- 


brews, nor precept for it. F. 14. That if the pa- 


ternal right had included dominion, and was to be 
transferred to a ſingle heir, it mult periſh, if he were 
not known, and could be applied to no other perſon. 
$. 20. That all juſt magiſtratical power is from the 
people. In the ſecond chapter he maintains the fol- 
lowing propoſitions among others. F. 3. That go- 
vernment is not inſtituted for the good of the Gover- 
nor, but of the governed ; and power is not an ad- 
vantage, but a burden. F. 9. That the government 
inſtituted by God over the Iſraelites was Ariſtocratical, 
$. 11. That liberty produces virtue, order and ſtabi- 
lity ; and that flavery is accompanied with vice 
weakneſs, and miſery. F. 16. That the belt govern- 
ments in the world have been compoſed of Monarchy, 
Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. F. 27. That the miſ- 
chiefs and cruelties proceeding from tyranny are greater 
than any that can come from popular or mixed go- 
vernments. F. 31. That the liberties of nations are 
from God and nature, not from Kings. In the third 
chapter we have among many other remarkable pro- 


poſitions theſe that follow. F. 10. That the words 


of St. Paul enjoining obedience to higher powers, favour all 
ſorts of government no leſs than monarchy. F. 11. That 
which is not juſt is not law, and that which is not 
law ought not to be obeyed. F. 18. That the next in 
blood to deceaſed Kings cannot generally be ſaid to be 
Kings till they are crowned. F. That it cannot be 
for the good of people, that the Magiſtrate have a power 
above the Law ; and he is not a Magiſtrate, who has 
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« Protector. He had ſtudied the Hiſtory Government in all its branches beyond any 
t man I ever knew... . . He had a particular way of infinuating himſelf into people, 
„ that would hearken to his notions, and not contradict him.” 


not his power by law. F. 27. That Magna Charta they pleaſe, unleſs they deprive themſelves of it. 5. 
was not the original, but a declaration of the Engliſh 34. That no veneration paid or honour conferred upon 
liberties ; that the King's power is not reſtrained but a juſt and lawful . can diminiſh the liberty of 
created by that and other laws; and that the nation, a nation. F. 36. That the general revolt of a nation 
that made them, can only correct the defects of them. cannot be called a rebellion. F. 38. That the power 
J. 28. That the Engliſh nation has always been go- of calling and diſſolving Parliaments is not fimply in 
verned by itſelf or its repreſentatives. F. 29. That the King. 5. 41. That the people, for whom and 
the King was never maſter of the foil. F. 31. That by whom the Magiſtrate is created, can only judge | 
freo nations have a right of meeting when and where whether he rightly performs his office or not. | 


(a) Plinius, Ib. SILANION, a celebrated Carver, flouriſhed in the time of Alexander the Great, 

34 cap- 8. pag- about the 114th Olympiad (a b He was of Athens (5), and made a very great progreſſs 
(4) Paufan. ib. 6, in his art, though he never had any maſter (c). The ſtatue of Sappho (4) that of 09 Pauſan, id. 6. 
(rh e. . one Satyrus who had often carried the prize in the games of Greece (e), that of an- CE NO 
cap. 8. pag. 116. Other wreſtter named Demaratus (F), and that of Apollodorus a Carver who was not _ . 
(ch See above the eaſily pleaſed with his own works [A], paſſed for his moſt confiderable works. He Ee 


end of the text of 
Prep. lib. 7» 


| the artide wrote a treatiſe in which he explained the rules of Symmetry, if we may believe g une 


SAPPHO. Vitruvius C. | 


Apallodorus a Carver who was not eafily pleaſed Srongolion. He 3s mentioned in the firſt and in the 
Wy own works, ) What Pliny EO nineteenth book of Pauſanias (5). The tranſlator ima- ( 5) Pauſan, lib. 
ſubject is very remarkable, and ſhews the great fkill gined that Strongolion was the name of an Amazon, hy 1 1 785 1 2 
of Silanion. Silanion Apollodorum fudit, fitorem & ip- whoſe ſtatue Silanion had made. Farther he was in 1696. e 
fam, ſed inter cunctos diligentiſimum artis, & inimicum the wrong to imagine, that it was tbe Carver who 
ſui judicem, crebro perfecta figna frangentem, dum ſatiari ſirnamed that ſtatue, Eucnemon, qwith beautiful calves, 
cupiditate artis non quit, & ideo in ſanum cognominatum. or with beautiful legs; this is not Pliny's meaning. 
Hoc in eo exprefſit, nec hominem ex ere fecit ſed iracun- Laſtly if he deſired to be underſtood, he ought not to 
(1) Plinius, lib. diam (1). Du Pinet has underſtood this preity well, have mentioned to us one Brutus of Philippopoli in Ra- 
34+ cap. 8, pag. but he has ſtrangely miſtaken the ſenſe of the latter mania, but Brutus who was ſlain in the battle of Phi- 
m. 16. part of this paſſage. Here follows his tranſlation. lippi; it is the ſame who killed Julius Czfar. 
« Silanion made the ſtatue of Apollodorus, who was » , [bat the remark of this article may ſerve as a ſup- 
« a carver himſelf, and even one of thoſe who had the plement to the collections, which the reader has met 
* greateſt reputation. But he was ſo obſtinately curi- with above (6) concerning the too difficult and feru- (6) In the artici: 
«« ous and nice in his art, that he was never pleaſed with pulous temper of thoſe, who are never pleafed with LIN ACER, e- 
„ his own work ;' fo that he often broke out of ſpite their own productions, and who enervate and ſpoil e 3. will 
the molt beautiful pieces he had made, being never them, by reviſing and mending them continually, I ſhall e Asen 
<< ſatisfied with his workmanſhip, wherefore ſeveral add here to the paſſage already quoted from Pliny con- (17) with Pliny's 
t called him a mad man. Which Silanion endeavour- cerning Apollodorus, that, wherein he has ſo well ex- words concerning 
<< i0g to Expreſs carved a ſtatue of anger, in the habit preſſed the ſame defect of the Carver Callimachus, ee, 87 
« of a woman inſtead of Apollodorus.” There is, Ex omnibus autem maxime cognomine inſignis eft Callima- een 1 3 
methinks, a blunder in theſe words of the tranſlator, chu, ſemper calumniator ſui, nec finem habens diligentiæ, HERBE, 
in the habit of a woman inſtead of Apollodorus. I do ob id Cacixotechnus appellatus, memorabiligue exemplo 
not think this was Pliny's meaning, but only that the adbibend: cure modum. Hujus ſunt Saltantes Lacænæ : (7) Plinius, lib, 
| Katue of Apollodorus repreſented him in ſo lively a emendatum opus, fed in quo gratiam omnem diligentia 1 8. pat · 
manner of a cholerick temper, that one would have abfulerit (7). 1. e. Callimachus is the moſt famous __ 
taken it forthe very, ſtatue of anger. See the epigrams of them all; he was never ſatisfed with his own 
(2) Harduin. in of the Anthologia quoted by father Hardouin (2), with ** works, and would never ceaſe mending and impro- 
Plinium, tom. 5+ regard to a reffection very much like that of Pliny. ** ving them, for which reaſon he was called, the ac- 
page 6. That miſtake of Du Pinet is trifling, if compared with ** cuſer of his own art. He has made ſtatues of the 
the blunders we ſhall now obſerve. Read firſt this dancing Lacedzmonian women, which are indeed 
(3) Plinius, lib. Latin paſſage of Pliny. (3) Er Acbillem nobilem, Item © an elaborate work, but which want gracefulneſs for 


| 125. 5. Pat Epiſlalem exercentem. athletas : Strongylion Amazonem, * being too often corrected over and over again.” 


guam ab excellentia crurum Eucnemon appellant, ob id in Protogenes among the Painters la boured under the 
comitatu Neronis Principis circumlatam. dem fecit pue- ſame defect with Apollodorus and Callimachus among 
5 rum, quem. amando Brutus Philippenſis cognomine ſuo illu the Carvers. We have ſeen (8) what opinion Apelles (8) Above, quo- 
(4) Martial. E. (Iravit (4). This fignifies according to du Pinet. He had of it; and we may add here that Cicero approved tation (17) of the 
Pig. 77. lib. 2. © made alſo an Achilles, which is very much eſtee med, his opinion. I ſhall tranſcribe his words, becauſe they 8 N 
& Epis 57. lib. « and Epiſtates ſhewing the wreſtlers. how to uſe their may ſerve as a warning to thoſe writers, who can 
fb. 14. menden legs. Farther he made the ſtatue of Strongolion an never ceaſe correcting what they compoſe. They do not 
that ſtatue of a © Amazon, which he firnamed Eucyemos, that is to know that every thing muſt be confined within certain 
boy beloved by ** ſay, with beautiful calves or legs, which the Em- bounds. In omnibus rebus videndum oft quatenus. Ef 
Brutus, «« peror Nero valued fo much, that he uſed to have enim ſuns cuigue modus oft, tamen magis effendit nimium, 
| it carried about with him. He made alſo the ſtatue quam parum. In guo Apelles pictares guogue eus peccare | 
of a young boy ſo admirably beautiful, that Brutus dicebat, gui non ſentirent guid efjſet ſatis (9). i. e. (9) Cicero de Ora- 
of Philippopoli in Romania was ſo enamoured with We muſt examine in every thing how far we may , cf. 22. 
it, that the flatue was from thence called aſter his “ go. For though there is a certain medium for every 
«« name.” You ſee that he aſcribes to Silanion all the thing, yet too muck is often more dilagreeable than 
works mentioned in that paſlage of Pliny-;z but he * too little: wherefore Apelles blamed thoſe Painters, 
ought to have aſcribed only the two firſt to him: the who did not know when they had enough corrected 
two others belong to a famous catver, whoſe name was © their works.” N 


e ,, SIMON or SIMONIS (THEODORE) was born at Berchſtede in the country of 

Cler/pne/. Cimbris Holſtein (a). See the remark [7] of the article JANSENIUS (0), and add to it what 

cn, Part 5: P38 follows. Fromond affirms (c), that this. perſon. being ſer at liberty abjured his hereſies at 10 4 0% Def 
Louvain, and received from Janſenius money to pay his charges at the tavern, and to prare Cue le. 

0% Paz. 1537, perform his journey. It is added, that he had abandoned his Order at Magdebourg b:“ 

_— before he came to Louvain, I ſhall ſpeak of the anſwer, which was made to this Pe 


account. 


| i - 


account [A], Some perſons are capable of imagining, that a certain book, which is a 
(% Biblit, An- very impious one, concerns our Simonis [B], for which reaſon I advertiſe the reader 
cirrinit, page 243. that this is falſe. He changed his name to that of Philip Co/mius (d). | 


[ 4] 1 hall ſpeak of the anſwer, which was mage to is in the title of ſuch a book, and that Theodore was 
this account.) TI ſhall not repeat what relates to the ſucceſſively a Lutheran, Papiſt, Lutheran, and So- 
journey of Simonis to Louvain, and his conferences cinian, and that he was Rector of a Socinian Col- 

1) See the arti- with Janſenius (1). I ſhall only obſerve, that after lege in Poland, are things, which might lead us 


6) hid, 


cle of JANSE- having retired from that city, he wrote a piece De 


'N1US, remark falfss principiis Fidei "Ag N ejuſque idololatria, which 


III. | he ſent to Janſenius in 163 1. He repreſented there the 
motives of his converſion, and hoped that the Doctor 

| would anſwer him. He was miſtaken ; this filence 
(2) It is dated made him go on ; he wrote to him a letter (2) to preſs 
from Emmerick, him to anſwer, and procured it to be printed. We find 
Feb. 12, 1632. there the account of his impriſonment. This letter 
(3) Intitled, Def. was inſerted in a book of Voetius (3) in the year 1635. 
ata Cauſa It was this engaged Fromond to mention Simonis in 
Papatus. See pag» his anſwer to that book of Voetius. He gives a very 


7c62, & ſeq- inſincere account of things, if we credit the anſwer 


made to him. See the Apologetical letter addreſſed 
to him by Simonis. It is prefixed to his treatiſe De 
Statu & Religione propria Papatus adverſus Cornelium 
Fanſenium Epiſcopum Iprenſem, printed at Leyden in 
1638. He maintains, that Fromond has falſified and 
ſuppreſſed ſeveral circumſtances of the fact; he denies, 
that he had abjured the Romiſh faith at Louvain; he 
owns, that he liv'd ſome time in the order of the Præmon- 
(4) A vet monaſ- ſtratenſes, but he left it before he had made any vow (4). 
tici & ordinis re- [B] Some per fons are capable of imagining, that a cer- 
ligione liber in tain book, which is a very impious one, concerns our 
bunc uſque diem; gi monis.] To know in general, that the name Simonis 


perſtiti. 


SIMONETTA (HYACINTH), a Gentleman of Milan, was greatly eſteemed for his 


valour and experience in military affairs. 


Bretagne named James de Rommelin, Lieutenant of the Company of the Seneſchal of 
Armagnac. This Breton, who among the ſoldiers was called the litile Captain la Lande, 
becauſe he was a younger ſon of the Houſe of la Lande, carried his priſoner to the City of 
Aft, and releaſed him after his ranſom had been paid. Simonetta complained, that la Lande 
| had treated him unworthily, and wrote to him ſomething about it, and having received 
an anſwer, ſent him a challenge, which was accepted, ſo that the conditions being ſettled 
ts) Taken from by John James Trivulcio, who commanded in Aſteſan for the King of France Charles 
Bertrand d Ar- VIII, and by Lucio Malvecio Lieutenant of the Duke of Milan, the two champions en- 
tered the liſts in 1496. The Gentleman of Bretagne had the advantage (a), of which 
caps 61, Trivulcio gave a certificate, which may be found at length in the Sieur Bertrand d' Ar- 
gentre (b), who corrects ſeveral miſtakes relating to this famous duel [4]. 


gentre, Hiſtoire ae 
Bretagne, lib. 12. 


| [ D' Argentre correct ſeveral miſtakes relating to 
(1) D'Argentre, his famous duel.] He cenſures (1) Arnoldus Ferro- 
Hiſt. de Bret. nius (2) for having faid, that la Lande was born at 
liv. 12, ch: 61» Bourdeaux and of a citizens family, and that the 


: pag. m. 702,704+ duel was fought in the preſence of Charles VIII. 


(2) Forres ta Here are three falfities 3 for la Lande was a gentleman 
Hip. Carel; 177, of Bretagne, and did not fight till 1496, and the 


| folio m. 37 verse. King had returned to France in the beginning of the 


year 1495. La Lande's Antagoniſt was not named 

_ Chriſtopher Zerbulo, and was not born at Genoa, as 

Arnoldus Ferronius affirms ; his name was Hyacinth Si- 

monetta, and was born at Milan. They did not fight 

on foot with ſwords, and la Lande did not wound his 

enemy in the belly with his ſword, as Ferronius pre- 

(3) D'Argentrs tends, They fought on horſeback ; they attacked each 
Hiftoire de Bre- Other wvith their Jances, running full tilt againſ! one ano- 
tagne, live. 12. ther, and afterwards with maces. Simonetta was 


= 61. pag- wounded in the face (3), as Trivulcio, who ſaw the 


_ SIMONIDES, an Iambic Poet, was born at Minoa (a) a town of the Iſle of Amor- 
(%) Stephanus gos one of the Sporades (5). If we credit Suidas, he flouriſhed four hundred and fix 
Byzantinus, Vece years after the taking of Troy; but it is very probable that he was not ſo antient. We 
find him quoted in Athenæus, Julius Pollux, lian, and other writers. He had writ- 
(0) Strabo, ib. ten a very ridiculous ſatyr againſt the women [4]. | 


Aluepyes. 


10, ſub fin, 


IA He bad written a very ridiculous ſatyr againſt 
the women.) He ſuppoſed, that the origin of their 
fouls differed according to the difference of their hu- 
mours ; that the ſouls of fome came from horſes, or 
foxes, or apes &c. and thofe of others from the ſea 
or the earth, &c. ZElian quotes what he ſaid concern- 
ing the women, who loved to adorn and paint them- 
felves ; he aſcribes their origin to horſes. Kai 6 The- 


nurſe of all things; and in the form of heaven per. S/MONIUs 


to judge, that this work was written by this Socinian ; 
for the time is not always attended to. This is 
the ſubje& of this remark. Thoſe, who would know 
ſomething relating to this impious bouk, may read 
the following paſſage of Spizelius. De Athei/moin Polo- 
nia, ex Atheh Libelh, Cracovie an. 1588 tit: Simonis 
Religio, authore incerto edito, judicium fieri poterit in 
quo præter portenta innumera hec quoque verba reperiun- 
tur: Credo in tria, Cœlum, Terram, & Cceli formam, 
in Ccelum patrem, atque creatorem omnium. In Ter- 
ram omnium matrem, atque nutricem, & in Cceli for- 
mam omnia ſentientem, & intelligentem. Ede ita- . 
que, bibe, lude, jam Deus figmentum eſt (5). 3. e. (s) 1 
We may form a judgment concerning the Atheiſm e pon 25 
« in Poland from an Atheiſtical book printed at Cra. Ses alle tte He 
cow in 15 88 under the title of Sm, Religio, au- Spizelius in infel. 
% thore incerto edito, wherein among innumerable other Literate, p. 355. 
« monſtrous paſſages we find the following paſſages ; hier ſpeaks 
10 ; 8 F mercifully of this 
J believe in three things, the heaven, the earth, book. Sce alſo 
and the form of heaven, in heaven the Father and the remark [B] 
Creator of all things; in the earth the mother and of the article | 


*« ceiving and underſtanding all things. Eat there- 3 


« fore, drink, play; for God is a fiction.“ 


He was taken priſoner by a Gentleman of 
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duel, has declared in his certificate. Obſerve that 
Symphorian Champier (4) in his life of Charles VIII, (4) Perron. in 
was angry at Sabellicus, who out of hatred to the . Caroli III, 
French has ſuppreſſed this duel, which was ſo much the ſolio 38. 
more remarkabie, as a trophy was erected in the place _ 
where it was fought. D' Argentre adds (5), that Al- (5) D' Argentte, 
ciat, who then read lectures of civil law at Milan, pag 704. | 
mentions this adventure 2 a book which he wrote de 
duello ; but that he was miſtaken in ſaying (6) that (63 Alciat. de 
Simonetta fought with Bayard ; for Bayard fought with fngulari certami- 
Don Alphonſo de Sotomajore in 1503. This criticiſm ve, cap. 38. pag. 
is a juſt one; but it is falſe, that Alciat was then 67. edit. Lugd. 
profeſſor of civil law at Milan. He never was profeſ. 573 in wn 
for of that ſcience ; and he was but three or four years 
old when la Lande and Simonetta fought. He dedi- 
cated his book de /ingulari certamine to Francis I. on 
the firſt of March 1529 . he was then at Avignon. 


SIMONIDES, 


vines ot, in ved Irpiwy A 1 u da. 
7s, x&: dane O, Pnoiv zv lgE is Tr n 70 T5 
ON x00 hos u G. one, w ai, ix Ob Quin 
& Simonides fabulans ex diwerſis beſtiis natas & confor- 
matas eſſe mulieres, nonnullis earum ornatus & unguents- | 
rum fludium ex equorum naturd innatum efje ſeribit (1). (7) Klin. de 
I omit the Greek verſes, which he mentions, and ſhall el. lib: 16. 
only cite in Latin the concluſion of that paſſage. Talis , 24 Pes. m. 
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| tullus, Epigram. place (7), that he gained the prize in elegy from 


ſay Caſtor and 


236 SIM | 

SIMONIDES, one of the beſt Poets of Antiquity, was a native of Ceos, an iſland in 
the Zgean Sea. He flouriſhed ſtill at the time of the expedition of Xerxes, that is, 
about the ſeventy fifth Olympiad. He exerciſed his talent in divers kinds of Poetry; 


but he ſucceeded chiefly in elegies [A]. It is ſaid, that he was twice preſerved from the 
danger of death, and that this was a reward of his virtue [BJ. The invention of local 


memory 


quidem uxor præbet ſe ſpectaculum aliis jucundum, ſed 

wiro nocet ſun; Nift ille fuerit aut rex, aut vir præpotens. 

(2) Stobæus, Ser- Hujuſmod: uxor oblectare quem queat. This means in 
mone l. XXI g general, that ſuch a woman is a very pleaſant ſight to 
e. ONE other men, but deſtructive to her huſband, unleſs he be 
m. bes werſos a King or a great Lord. You will find in Stobæus not 
only the ſame verſes, which are cited by AÆlian, but 


(3) See the Me- alſo a confiderable number of others out of the ſame 
33 bao poem of Simonides (2). That Poet was not leſs unjuſt 
2 16 . than the Italian author, who affirmed that women have 

x no ſouls (3). For the reſt, if I aſcribe to this Simonides 


(4) Allativs, de rather than to him in the following article the verſes 
Simeonum Scrip- cited by lian, I only conform my ſelf to the opinion obſerves, that authors vary greatly about the perſon, 
eis, p. 206, 207+ of Leo Allatius (4). | in whoſe honour Simonides wrote that poem. They ret meminit »ſ- 
[A] He ſucceeded chiefly in elegies.] Quintilian will are not agreed upon the city, where this feaſt was rs” gn 
(1) Concerning inform us of this. Simonides tenuis (1), alioqui ſermone made. But he informs us of a thing, which Cicero Profec i 
this ſimplicity of proprio & jucunditate quadam commendari poteſt : præ- ought not to have ſuppreſſed, He tells us, that the % geri Quint. 
1 cipua tamen ejus in commovenda miſeratione virtus, ut perſon whom Simonides had commended, was a vic- lib. 1 1. cap. 2, 
1 torious wreſtler. Cum pugili coronato carmen, quale com- pag. m. 517. 


Ab-ege de la Vie quidam in hat eum parte omnibus ejuſdem operis autoribus 
oni victoribus ſolet, mercede patta ſeriphfJet 3 abnegata 
ei pecuniæ pars eft, quod more poetis freguentiſſimo digreſ- 


dei Poetes Grecs, praferant (2). 1. e. Simonides is fimple, though 
pag · m. 38. © he may be commended for the propriety and agree- 
| „ ableneſs of his ſtyle : yet his chief excellence conſiſts fus, in laudes Caſtoris & Pollucts exterat (14). The (14) Idem, ibid. 
(2) Quint. Infit. Yin exciting pity, ſo that ſome prefer him in that omiſſion of this particular is a great injuſtice to Simo- 
Orat. lib. 10. «* reſpect to all writers of the ſame kind,” Dionyſius nides; for it leads one to imagine that he wandered im- 
cap. !, pag. m. Halicarnaſſeus owns among other excellencies of Si- pertinently in his digreſſions, and imprudently obſcured 
| | by his praiſes of the Gods the glory of a perſon, who 
had purchaſed his panegyric. When you conſider the 


on monides's poetry, that he had the talent of railing 
victory, which Simonides was to celebrate, the objec- 


he does not tell us the reaſon why Caſtor and Pollux 

did this good ſervice to Simonides. Obſerve that So- 

linus transfers to Pindar what all other writers aſcribe 

to Simonides with reſpect to this divine favour (11). (11) Solin. cap, 
dalmaſius ſuſpects that Solinus did this in order to 1. pag. m. 11, 
conceal his thefts, I mean, to perſuade his readers 


lates. to this apparition of the Tyndarides (13). He . 


grounds what he ſays upon this, that the poet, who un- (13) Ruarguam 
doubtedly would not have deprived himſelf of that 77 m de 


pity. He ranks him in that point above Pindar. 
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à * . ai. Simonidis vero obſerva nominum de- 
lectum com poſitionis accuratam rationem; ad nac, in 


ought to have a ſhare in the paregyric. It is not a ?? ſome manner 
blameable digreſſion; it is a neceſſary epiſode, For „reſftlers. 


the reſt, Mr. de Girac does not criticiſe Quintilian juſtly, 
quo etiam mulio melior eft ipſo Pindaro, miſerationem That able Rhetorician, ſays he (16), would not have 16) Girac, Re- 
| commowet, non ut ille magnifice, ſed ſuo ipſe more pathe- made uſe of a negative argument, if he had ſeen in Calli Ligue 4 Cefar, 
(3) Dig hs tice (3). When Horace had a mind to mark out the þ 
ICarn, t Deter. 


Script, Cenſ. plaintive muſes, he makes uſe of an expreſſion, which 


465. He cites the 
repreſents our Poet. 


words ef Calli- 
It is certain, that Callimachus's verſes machus mention- 


5 | - ought not to have prevented Quintilian from ſpeaking ed by ar age 1 
. Sed ne relifis, Muſa procax, jocis as he has done. There is an enormous difference be- _ * N 3 

15 Horat. Ode 1. Ceæ retractes munera næniæ (4). tween what a poet relates in his poems, and what 

10. 2. 5 ; 


* * * at on (26) remark 
N | others repreſent him as ſaying in their writingss. [E]. 

(5) Paulum quid Catullus is no leſs proper to be cited in this pont (5). Here is another miracle. Simonides having landed, 
lubet adlocutionis One of the moſt celebrated works of Simonides was found upon the ſhore the dead body of a perſon un- 
2 intitled Lamentations (6). I have obſerved in another known, and buried it. This unknown perſon warned 


him in a dream, that he ſhould not go on board the 

39- Aſchylus. N | ſhip again the next day; Simonides followed this ad- 
| II] 4t #s ſaid, that be was twice preſerved from vice, and {aw the ſhip periſh. He wrote a poem upon 

(6) See Mr. Le the danger of death, and that this was a reward of this adventure. Longe indulgentius Dii in. porta Simo- 
Fevre, abi ſupra, his wirtue.) He ſupped one day at the houſe of Sco- aide, cujus ſalutarem inter quietem admonitionem confilit 
* pas, a man conſiderable on account both of his quality fir mitate roborawerunt. Is enim cum ad littus navem ap- 

(7) In the article and fortune. After he had recited a poem, which. he 


in terms full of acknocvledgment and gratitude towards 
his deliverers. 


puliſſet, inhumatumque corpus jacens ſepulture mandaſſet, 
of ZESCHY- had compoſed for a ſet price in honour of that man, admonitus ab eo ne proximo die navigaret, in terra re- 
[G], rematk and in which he had introduced the praiſe of Caſtor 


manſit : Qui inde foiverant, fluttibus & procellis in con- 
and Pollux, he was told, that he ſhould be paid half /pe&u ejus obruti ſunt. Ipſe lætatus eft, quid vitam 
wy the price, and that he ſhould aſk the other half, if /uam ſomnio, quam navi, credere maluiſſet. Memor au- 
(8) That is to he thought proper, of the Tyndarides (8), on whom he tem beneficii, elegantiſſimo eum carmine eternitati conſe- 
had beſtowed no leſs commendations than on Scopas. crawvit, melius illi & diuturnius in animis haminum ſepul- 
A little after he was informed, that two young men, 


| chrum conſtituens, quam in deſertis arenis ſtruxerat (17). (17 Val. Max, 
who deſired to ſpeak with him, were at the door. 


1. e. The Gods ated more indulgently towards Si- lib. 1. cap. 7. 
He went out, and ſaw no body. In this interval of 


time, the room, where he had left Scopas and the“ 
other gueſts, fell down, and they were all killed. The 


Pollux. 


a - 0 „in Ext. 
monides the poet, and confirmed the wholeſom $:. 46 Cicero, 
advice, which he had received in his dream, by de Drivinir. lib. 


the firmneſs of his reſolution. For when he land- 1. fol. 308, C. 
reader will now ſee the beautiful words, which. Cicero “ ed, and interred a dead body which lay unburied, 


makes uſe of in relating this ſtory. Dicunt quum c&- © being warned by the fame perſon not to go to 
naret Gramnone in Theſſalia Simonides apud Scopam fortu- “ ſea the next day, he continued on ſhore 3 while 
natum hominem & mobilem, ceciniſſetque id carmen, quod * thoſe, who went on board, were drowned by the 
in eum ſcripfyſſet in quo multa ornandi cauſa poctarum * ſtorm in his ſight. He was glad, that he had 
more in Caſtorem ſcripta, & Pollucem fuiſſent, nimis il- *©* choſen to truſt his life to a dream, rather than 
lum fordide Simonidi dixiſſe, ſe dimidium ejus ei quod © to a ſhip ; and in memory of this favour, he im- 
pattus efſe pro illo carmine, daturum, reliquum a ſuis ** mortalized the man in a molt elegant poem, and 
(9) Cicero, de Tyndaridis, quos æque laudaſſet, peteret, fi ei videretur. * erected to him a better and more laſting monument 
3 lib. 2, Paulo pofl effe ferunt nunciatum Simonidi, ut prodiret, „ in the minds of men, than he had raiſed on the 
ol. 87. See allo \ = ga , 
Phedrus, lib. 4. Juve nes flare ad Januam duos guoſdam, qui eum magnopere ** deſert ſands.” He did not think, that in order to 
Fab. 24. evocarent, ſurrexiſſe illum ipſum, prodiſſe, vidiſſi nemi- diſcharge all the offices of humanity he was obliged to 
(io) Val. Max, 74. Hac interim ſpatio conclave illud, ubi epularetur do any thing elie than to bury the dead body; but 
hs nt. Scopas, concidlſſe, ea ruina ipſum oppreſſum cum ſuis in- having been ſo amply rewarded for his kindneſs, he 
num. 7, in Ext, #erifſe (9). Valerius Maximus relates the ſame fact did not ſtop there; he was deſirous that the tomb of 
(10), but with an inexcuſable fault of omiſſion ; for this unknown perſon ſhould receive ſome marks of 


3 honour ; 


that he was not a mere tranſcriber of Pliny (12). 8 
Obſerve alſo that Quintilian treats as a fable what re. 5 


glory, makes no mention of it in his works. He . 


que omn no bujus 


tion vaniſhes; we ſee that Caſtor and Pollux (15) (15) They _ | 


the patrons of the 


machus, that Simonides himſelf mentions his adventure rr. 


did. 


an ſeni ſit geren- 
da Reſpubl. page 


pag. 153. of Vi- 


ray To) N. 


SIM 
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memory isafcribed'to him [CJ. He is one of thoſe Poets, whoſe vein and memory con- 


2) Plutarchus, 


tinued a very long time; for at the age of eighty he diſputed the prize of Poetry 
and carried it (a); and he boaſted of ſurpaſſing in memory all other men (b). He ed 


D.. 
l 


ffi]! ten years longer (c), It is ſaid, that the deſtruction of his tomb by a General of the 


758, As Agrigentines did nat. paſs. unpuniſhed CE]. The anſwer which he made to a Prince, 
who aſked! him the definition. of God, is very famous [F]. 1 mean that which he made 


to 


(Vi See- the Greek: Diſtich cited- by Arifiſdes- Tip! red Tp pBiy aa. Valeſius- in Ammian. Marcell, lib. 16. cap. 5. page m. 


wh. quotes: its (c) Ni @ loc vg Ta 


Macrobiis,, ſub finem, pag. m. 64% tom, 2, Suidas males him live ei 


Poctarum, page. 463+ affirms. 
honour-;; and fixed upon it this, glorious. epita ph. 


Oi . pp Klee Ziſuan idr dc, cg, 
(18) Tzetzes, Os #0 Y ο¹,. Carl Tapes xe (18), 
Chiliad. 1. Hi.. 


24. He quotes ji. e. 'Fhis man was the preſerver of Simonides 


one Ariſtides. 44. "ns 8 - 
See Voſſius, de Ceos, and being dead ſhewed his graticude to. the 


; f & living.” . 
H g Gr » ng: . PORT : 


pag. 331. where It is propen to mention hene the accaſian,. upon which 


he corrects this je invented it. When Scopas and his gueſts were killed 


: 3 by the falling of the room, they were ſo disfigured, 


that they could not be diſtinguiſhed: from each other. 

However it was of importance to diſtinguiſh them; 

for thaſe, who: wanted to bury them, were deſirous of 

doing this office each to his relation. Simonides ex- 

micated them out: of this difficulty; he recollected the 

place, whene each of the gueſts had ſat, and by this 

maans was capable of informing; the relations, which 

was the perſon each of them was to bury. Reflect 

ing afterwards. upom the importance of order to 

preſerve: enſi ly the ideas of objects, he invented the 

method of annexing them to certain places; he was, 

E fay,, the inventor of local memory. Cicero ſhall be 

19) Cicero, d& my authority for this. (1 Non ſum tanto ago, inquio, 
tore, lib. 2. üngenia, quantu Themiſtocles: fuit, ut ollllwionin antem quam 
fol. #7, PB. See nmori malim, gratiamgue habes Simoneds illi Chia, 
a — quem: primum ferunt ar tem momani protuliſſo. Dic un 
page 517. enim quum camarsh. . . . . (20) Que quum humane 
| vollen ſut, neque poſſent obtritos intornoſcere ullo mode, 
(20) You will Simoni des dicitur am 60 quod meminiſſes quo corum loeo. quiſ* 
2 above © cubuiſſet, demonſtrator uniuſcujuſqus ſepolionds fuſs. 
TE (9) eh 1 Hac tum re admonitus inven Je fortur, ordinem offs maxt- 
omit here. me, qui memories lumen afferret. luaqus vis qui hanc par- 
tam ingenii exencerent, locus efſe capiondos, & ea que 


(21) Cicero, memoria tenere vellent, cffingenda animo, atqus in his 


Tu cul, 2 . : . RO . | 1 
| hq < N lacis collacanda: fic fore, ut ordinam rerum locorum ordo 
C. 


com ſer var er, res autem ipſas rerum effigios notaret, atgus 
at lacis pro cora, fimulacnis pro literis uteremur. This 


. (22) Philoſtrate, author obſerves in another place, that Simonides had 


oy " "_ a very ſtrong memory (21). The following paſſage of 
N i gives a great idea of it : ** Apollonius 
genere 's Tranſla - when be was an hundred years old had a memory till 
tion. See allo in * ſtronger than Simonides ever had in his greateſt vogue, 
hg e « and he uſed frequently to ſing a ſong written by that 
e poet in praiſe of memory, wherein he ſays, that all 
(23) Scriptores things conſume with time, which never grows old nor 
22 8 „ conſumes itſelf, and always continues the ſame, with 
Sindhi. © memory which goes along with it (22).” There are 
cum, & Hi 2 ſome perſons, who have ſaid, that Simonides had taken 
Eleum . . . ideo medicines to procure a ſtrong memory, and, that they 
n eee, produced that good effect (23): ; 
dom ade i& L! the ago of vighty be diſputed the prize of jor- 
inpetraunt. #7)-] He mentioned this in one of his poems. Si- 


Amm. Marcell, monidus vero Poeta oftogeſimo anno & doeniſſe ſe carmi- 


lib. 16. caps 5 Ad, S 


pag. m. 116. car —— duſcemdiſe ipſe gloria tur nec 


fait iniquum, illum veluptatem ex ingenis ſuo diu perci- 

(24) val. . cum eam omni evo fruendam traditurus eoffet (24). 

lib. 8. cap. 7 1. © Simonides the poet boaſts, that in his eightieth 

num, 13. in Ext. year he both wrote verſe, and difputed for the prize 

(20 Malle et * of poetry; nor was it unreaſonable, that he ſhould 

=... long enjoy the pleaſure of bis own genius, fince 

vid phe dn. he would deliver it, down to be enjoyed by all 
Jace Ts ua) avoixe “ apes.” 


gelben , je [B] 2% deftrudtion of his tomb . . . did not paſi 
woos — 2 unpun/hed.) Phœnm General of the Agrigentines 
one & crudeliter being at war with the Syracufans demoliſhed the tomb 
aiſſolvit. Suidas, of Simonides (25), and made uſe of the ſtones for 


in Eiuavidne, building of a tower ; and it happened that the city 


Pag. m. 741, 


742 was taken through that part of the wall Where that 
tower was built. Callimachus introduces Simonides 


Vol. IX. 


(cpo. Simonides Crus ſupra: nonaginta (wixit,) Lucian, in 
ghty nine years and not ninety nine, as. Gyraldi, Dial. 9. Hit. 


complaining: of this impiety, and ſaying, that Ph- 
nix had: no: apprehenſions of Caſtor. and Pollux, who, 
added he, preſerved: me from the fall of an houſe (26). (26) Extracted 


One cannot ſufficiently admire the negligence of Sui- from Svidas, ibid · 


das, who dbes not mention. the name of the city, 
where a tower was built from the materials of the 
tomb of this great poet. But ſince he tells us, chat a 
General of the Agrigentines ordered that tomh to be 
demoliſhed, and: a tower to be built, he leads us to 
think, that it was at Agrigentum. Except one ſhould 
chooſe to ſay, that Phoenix having conquered Syra- 
cute, and being beſieged in it, ordered a wall to be 
fortified by building a tower; and that Syracuſe was 
taken. through that place, It is probable that Simo- 
nides died at Hiero's Court. A very learned Chrono- 
loger places the death of the poet a year boſore that 
of the Prince. Utriuſgue obitus cantigues, ut ita dicam, 
in annos incurnit, Simonidis quidem in annum mundi 
3516, Hieronis autem 35 17, apud P. Petavium lib. 13. | 
de doctrina temporum (27). i. e. They both died in (25) Leſcalopier, 
* two. contiguous. years, if I may expreſs myſelf ſo, in Ciceron de Na- 
«© Sunonides in the year of the world 3516, Hiero in ng 4 Deorum, 
« 3517, as Petavius obſerves in the 13th book of his 7 PB 34+ 
« DoAnina Temporum.” Remark, that father Petavius | 
adopts the opinion of Diodorus Siculus, according to 
which Hiero died in the 2d year of the 78th Olym- | 
piad (28). He believed therefore, that Simonides died (23) Petavius, 
in the firſt year of the ſame Olympiad (29). Now as 7 l nee 
he has placed (30) the beginning of the Olympiads ib. 4 e 
ia. the year of the world 3 208, he ought to have m. 3 "OR 
placed the death of Simonides in the year of the world | 
7. | | | (29) Idem, ibid, 
[F) The anſwer which he made to a Prince, <who Part 2. lib. 3. 
aſked him the definition of God, is very famous.) Hiero, P. 1. Page m. 
the tyrant of Sicily, deſired this Poet to tell him: 
what God was. The Poet anſwered, that this queſti- (30) Suidas ſays 
on was not one of thoſe, which are to be anſwered upon je Simonides 
the ſpot, and that he wanted a day to examine it. wn ee ** 
When that time was paſt, Hiero deſited his anſwer; ? 
but Simonides requeſted him to grant him two, days | 
more, This was not the laſt delay which he aſked ; 
he was often called upon to anſwer, and every time 
aſked double the ſpace which he had requeſted before. 
The tyrant being ſurprized at this conduct of his was 
defirous of knowing the cauſe. I ad thus, replied 
Simonides, becauſe the more I examine the point, the 
more obſcure it ſeems to me. I ſhall relate this in 
Latin, that the reader may ſee that Cicero under the 
perſon of the Pontiff Cotta declares, that in the like 
caſe he ſhould return juſt the ſame anſwers with Si- 
monides. Nec ego nunc ipſe aliquid afferam melius : ut 
enim modo dixi, omnibus fer in rebus, & maxime in 
phyficis, quid non fit, citius, quam guid fit dixerim. 
Roges me, quid aut qualis fit Deus; audtore utar Si- 
monide : de quo cim quæſiviſſet hoc idem tyrannus Hiero, 
deliberandi cauſa ſibi unum diem poſtulavit. Cim idem 
ex eo poſtridie queereret; biduum petivit : cm ſepius du- 
plicaret numerum dierum, admiranſque Hiero quereret 
cur ita faceret, Qu ia QUANTO, inquit, DIUT1US 
CONSIDERO, TANTO MIHI RES VIDETUR OBSCU- 
RIOR. Sed Simonidem arbitrer ( non enim Posta ſalum 
ſuatus, verum etiam cæterogui doctus, ſapienſque tradi- 
tur ) quia multa wenivent in mentem acuta, atque ſubti- 
lia, dubitantem quid corum (et veriſſimum, deſperaſſe 
ommem wveritatem (31). 1. e. Nor can I produce any (31) Cicero, de 
thing better; for as I have juſt ſaid, in * all — 
„ things, and eſpecially in phyfical ones, I can ſooner , Ie; 
« tell Chat a a is not, thi what it is. Aſk me, ü 
what a kind of Being God is; I ſhall uſe the au- 
„ thority of Simonides, who being aſked by Hiero the 
„Tyrant, deſired a day to conſider of it. , 
5 «6 . 
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to Hiero the tyrant of Syracuſe, to whoſe court he went notwithſtanding his great age; 


« aſked the ſame. queſtion the day following, he de- 

& fired two days; and when he often doubled the 

„ number of days, and Hiero being ſurprized aſked 

« why he did fo, he anſwered, Becauſe the longer 1 

% confider of it, the more obſcure the point appears to 

* me. But I am of opinion, that Simonides (who 

« was not only an agrecable Poet, but is likewiſe re- 

«© preſented as a learned and wiſe man), when many 

** acute and ſubtle things came into his mind, being 

«« doubtful which of them was true, deſpaired of all 

« truth.” Obſerve the laſt words of Cicero; they 

ſtrike home; they reach the point. Simonides might 

have eaſily anſwered, if he would confine himſelf to 

popular ideas, and theſe lively impreſſions, which are 

now called proofs of opinion. But as he had to do 

(32) See Alian, with a Prince of excellent parts (32), who had improved 
Var. Hill. lib. 4+ his judgment by frequent converſations with learned 
<aP- 15" lid. 9. men; he was apprehenſive of riſquing his reputation. 
oft Por this reaſon he took time to examine the point; he 
conſidered it in all lights; and becauſe his mind fur- 

niſhed him with the refutation of the anſwers, as ſoon as 

it did with the anſwers themſelves, he found nothing 

ſolid ; he diſcovered through the whole a itrong and a 

weak part, and impenetrable depths; he was fearful 

therefore of being miſtaken, that whatever notion he 

ſhould advance in order to ſettle a definition of God, 

he was no longer in hopes of diſcovering the truth, 

and fo abandoned the enquiry. A man of little ge- 

nius would not have had ſo much delicacy ; he would 

have ſuffered himſelf to be dazzled with the firſt hy- 

potheſis, which he ſhould have imagined ; he would 

not have ſeen the difficulties of it, and would have 


magiſterially laid it down as a fixed point of truth, be- 


yond which there would be nothing but impertinence 

and extravagance. There are even ſome men of great 

genius, who readily advance- their hypotheſes as the 

only ſcheme, which ought to be embraced ; they de- 

termine, that it is evident; they inſult thoſe who do 

not agree to it. A ftrong perſuaſion prompts them to 

this conduct. Tertullian will furniſh us with another 

example. He affirms, that this affair happened not 

at the Court of Syracuſe, but at that of Lydia ; ac- 

cording to him Crœſus aſked of Thales a definition of 

God, and did not obtain it, whatever delays he grant- 

ed that Philoſopher for the examination of that queſti- 

on. Quid enim Thates ille princeps Phyficorum ſciſci- 

tanti Cræſo de divinitate certum renuntiavit, commeatus 

deliberandi ſæpe fruſiratus ? Deum quilibet apifex Chri- 

flianus & inwvenit, & oftendit. Et exinde totum, quod 

adeo queritur, re quaque aſſignat: licet Plato affirmet 

fatiitatorem univerſitatis neque inveniri facilem, & in- 

(33) Tertull, in ventum enarrari in omnes difficilem (33). 1. e. For 
Avolegetits, cap. what certain anſwer did 'I'hales the Prince of Na- 
46. „„ tural Philoſophers return to Crœſus, when he en- 
„ quired concerning the Deity, when after all his de- 
« lays, in order to examine that point, he found him- 
* {cif diſappointed? Every Chriſtian Artificer both 
« diſcovers and ſhews God; and thence is able to 
*« ſatisfy others upon that important queſtion ; though 
„ Plato afſerts, that the Maker of the Univerſe is not 
«« eatily diſcoverable, or when diſcovered eaſily to be de- 
„ {cribed to all men.” You fee how this Father raiſes the 
knowledge of the meaneſt Chriſtian Artificer above that 
of the moit famous Philoſophers of Paganiſm. All our 
Artiſicers, ſays he, diſcover God, and deſcribe him, 
and explain effectually all queſtions concerning the di- 
vine nature. he meaning of this is, that if Crœſus 
or Hiero had aſked of the moſt ignorant of the Chri- 
itians, hat is Gad, aud what are his attributes? they 
would immediately have had a categorical anſwer, and 
ſo exact an one, that nothing would have been want- 
ing in it. Tertullian goes too fait ; he lets his ima- 
gination burry him away too much. He does not con- 
nder, that the Philolophers cf Paganiſm, who owned 
themſelves incapable of ſatisfying the curioſity of thoſe, 
who aſked them what God was, were reduced to filence 
merely becauſe they would not reſt upon popular no- 
tions, as an ignorant man would have done. Nothing 
would have been eaſier to them than to have anſwer- 
ed, God is an infinite being, and omnipotent, who 
formed the Univerſe, and who governs it, who puniſhes 
and rewards, who is angry with ſinners, and is ap- 
peaſed by ſacrifices, This is the manner in which our 


he 


Artificers would have anſwered Hiero, and added 
what we read in the Catechiſm relating to the Perſons 
of the Trinity, and the death and paſſion of Chriſt, 
&c. Once more, if Thales or Simonides had been 
ſatisfied with theſe general ideas, they would not have 
aſked time to prepare their anſwer; they would have 
had it ready upon the ſpot. But as they were defirous 
that all terms in the definition required ſhould be clear 
and inconteſtible, and they found themſelves that all that 
they ſhould advance might be conteſted, they defired 
delay upon delay, and at laſt knew not what to an- 
ſwer. I believe that Simonides imagined, that his 
anſwer would be given to be examined by the wits of 
the Court of Syracuſe, and that he ſhould be obliged 
to defend it by clearing up all their objections. 

This is probably the manner in which he reaſoned. 
If I anſwer, that God is diſtin from all the bodies, 
which compoſe the Univerſe, it will be aſked me, has 
the Univerſe always exiſted, at leaſt as to the matter of 
it? Had that matter an efficient cauſe? And if I an- 
ſwer, that it had one, I oblige myſelf to maintain, 


that it was made out of nothing; now this is a doc- 


trine which I ſhall never be able to make either King 

Hiero or the Wits of his Court comprehend, and 

which I cannot comprehend myſelf. I have reaſon 

therefore to be uncertain whether this doQtrine be true 

or not; for while it ſhall continue incomprehenſible to 

me, I ſhall never be rightly aſſured of its ſtate and 

nature. If I fay, that the matter of the Univerſe has 

no efficient cauſe, it will be aſked me, whence comes 

the power which God has over it, and why it has | 
not as much power over God as God has over it (34) ? (34) See the re- 


I muſt aſſign good reaſons why of two beings inde- 1 


pendent one of the other with regard to exiſtence, Rs, and 


equally neceſſary and eternal, one hath abſolute power Dr. Burnet Bi- 
over the other, without being reciprocally ſubje& to ſhop of Salifbury 
the action of the other. It is not ſufficient to ſay, that in the Hiſtoire det 
God is diſtin from the bodies which compoſe the maar e : 
Univerſe ; it will be aſked, whether he reſembles them 1699, page 442. 
with regard to extent, that is to ſay, whether he be | 
extended. If I anſwer that he is extended, it will be | 
concluded, that he is corporeal and material ; and I 
am not able to make them comprehend, that there 
are two kinds of extent, one corporeal and the other 
incorporeal; one compoſed of parts and conſequently 
diviſible, the other perfectly ſimple and conſequently 
indiviſible. If I ſay, that God is net extended, it 
will be concluded, that he is no where, and that he 
cannot have any union with the world. How then can 
he move the bodies ? How can he act where he is not? 
Beſides that our underſtanding is not capable of con- 
ceiving a ſubſtance not extended, and a ſpirit intirely | 
ſeparated from matter (35). But if it ſhould be once (35) Si nenten 
granted me, that God is an immaterial ſubſtance and Few pug Fart 
not extended, an infinite ſpirit, and omnipotent, how aer er ge 
many new queſtions ſhall I be obliged to reſolve ? guid interius ex 
Does not that ſpirit exiſt neceſſarily with reſpect either 2% i/lud animal 
to his ſubſtance, or his qualities? Is not his power an 9m. 
* | | Quid autem inte- 
attribute as neceſſary as his knowledge? He does not „, „ene? 
therefore act freely, if we underſtand by freedom a Cingitur igitur 
power of acting or not acting: every thing then that corpore externe. 
he does is neceſſary and unavoidable : it will be ſaid ed, guoniam 
to me, you overturn therefore the whole ſyſtem of Re- „ Hood 8 
ligion; for it is neceſſarily built upon the hypotheſis, „ 
that God changes his conduct as men change their adjun# gue ſen- 
manner of lite ; and that if men do not appeaſe him tire paſit, fugere . 
by their prayers, he would do an infinite number of — — bo 
things, which he refrains from doing on account of „ 1 
their devotions. If I avoid this troubleſome inconve- Cicero, lib. 1. de 
nience by the hypotheſis of liberty of indifference, Natura Deorum, 
and conditional wills, I oblige my ſelf to ſhew that Pag. 39. edit» 
this kind of liberty is compatible with a being, who Leſcaloperü. 
is not the cauſe of his power (36), and that an infinite (46) The nature 
ſeries of conditional decrees is compatible with a cauſe of God with all 
infinitely wiſe and independent, which ought to have Ms aten 
formed a fixed and immoveable plan, and which at Ms ors and 
the bottom has no attributes more eſſential than immu- „ill therefore 
tability, for there is no virtue more evidently con- muſt be neceſſa- 
tained in the idea of a being ſovereignly perfe&t than 7y 3 now = 
this. Here is, if I am not miſtaken, a ſmall part of ***/vdes indie. 
the reaſons which Simonides revolved in his mind, I 
when he was inquiring for the definition deſired of 
him, and which made him reſolve to ſay nothing, ſo 


2 apprehenſive 


81 


M 


239 


74) 8ee the re- he regarded his avarice more than his old age; for he loved money (4), and knew the 
by tes.) 3 | | generoſity 


(3) Daills, de 


vrai Uſage des 


Peres, live 2+ 


354. 


(*) 


Tertull. lib, 


. adv. Mar. Co 


25» 


16. 


S1. 2+ c. 


apprehenſive was he of aſſerting things that were not 
true. 5 5 

1 may venture to ſay, that there are no perſons 
whom it would leſs become than Tertullian to inſult 
Thales, and to compliment our Artificers ; for he 
would not have acquitted himſelf well in the affair, if 
he had been in the place of Thales or Simonides. 
Warm and impetuous as he was, he would have im- 
mediately returned an anſwer to the queſtions of Crœſus 
or Hiero. But if you deſire to know what he would 
have anſwered, read the following words of Mr. 
Daille (37). How ftrange is his Philoſophy concerning 
the nature of God (*), which he ſeems to repreſent as 


ſubje to the like paſſions with ours, to reſentment, ha- 
chap. 4. Paß. w. , grief ? He aſcribes to him (] a corporeal ſubſtance, 


not believing (as he ſays ) that any one would deny that 
God is a body, which will make us the leſs wonder, that 
he determines (Y) boldly, that there is no ſubſtance but 
what is corporeal. Every body fees, that Tertullian 
would have defined God a corforeal ſubſtance liable to 


(t) 14. adv; O- paſſions. In paraphraſing his definition he would have 


ric. cop. 7. & fad, chat our fins provoke the Deity ; that he hates vice; but one God, one of whom puniſhes, the other is N 
4% 2. ce, that he feels a real pain, when men tranſgreſs his puniſhed, and yet it cannot be ſaid, that he who is | 
Marc. cap. 10. | g 


Quis negabit De- 


um 


etſi 


corpus eſſe, 
Deus ſpiritus 


oft? 
It) Id. lib. adv. 


Hermog. Co 35 
Cim ipſa ſub- 


ſtantia corpus ſit 


Laws; but that he is eaſily appeaſed when they im- 
plore his mercy. Could he have defended this anſwer 
in the preſence of Simonides and the other learned 
men, who were entertained at Hiero's Court ? Would 
not they have objected, that every body is diviſible, 
and compoſed of parts, and conſequently that a being 
ſupremely perfeQ'is not a body? Would not they have 
{aid, that ſovereign happineſs is eſſential to the divine 


** this voluntarily; but if ſhe does enter willingly into 
* the vile perſon of the body, who forces her? Does 
Jupiter himſelf? Therefore God does not love her, 
but ſeems to hate her ſince he has ſhut her up in ſo 
vile a priſon.” Let us not leave the Chriſtian ex- 


poſed to this attack; let us introduce a Divine, who 


repreſents to Simonides the whole ſyſtem of grace, and 
the whole ceconomy of the decrees of predeſtination: 
that Poet would certainly have anſwered him, you 
carry me from one dark country to another ſtill darker. 
I cannot comprehend, that under a Deity, who has 
the attributes which you mention, it can ever be ne- 
ceſſary to puniſh any perſon ; for the ſovereign power 
of ſuch a Deity, joined to infinite goodneſs and holi- 
neſs, would never permit that any crime worthy of 
puniſhment ſhould be committed in his dominions. A 
Being ſuch as this does not appear to me capable of 
connecting his glory with the miſery of another, and 
making it depend on the eternal duration of the tor- 
ments of hell. I even conceive a direct contradiction 
between theſe two things. Three perſons, who are 


puniſhed puniſhes, and he who puniſhes is puniſhed, 
though both of them are but one and the aw ſub. 
ſtance, one and the ſame God; theſe three, 1 ſay, are 
a direct contradiction to me. I chooſe rather not to 


have given anſwer to the Prince of Syracuſe, than to 


have given him ſuch definitions of God. 


But it will be ſaid, was Tertullian groſsly miſtaken, 


when he preferred mere ordinary Chriſtians to the 
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CR nature, and that conſequently it is exempt from all Philoſophers ? I anſwer, that his aſſertion may very 
: paſſion, and that nothing can aMi& or trouble it? well be rectifed. It is only ſaying, that the meaneſt 
Would not they have faid that it is immutable, and Chriſtian Artificer firmly believes more things con- 
conſequently that it cannot paſs from love to hatred, cerning the nature of God, than the greateſt Philoſo- 
nor from hatred to love, nor from pity to anger, nor phers of Paganiſm could diſcover. It is only ſaying, 
' from anger to pity ? If he had recurred to metaphors, that with nothing but his Catechiſm he will give ſo 
4 it would have been replied to him. Hiero does not great a number of particulars, that for one thing which 
s require the anſwer of an Orator, but a definition exact they only aſſerted in part, he will aſſert forty with- 
| and perfectly agreeable to the Laws of Logic. It will out any heſitation. This is what Tertullian might 
be allowed me, I am perſuaded, that Tertullian would have faid without being at all miſtaken. But thoſe 
have done better if he had been filent, as he was whom Chriſtians, who are ſo knowing in comparifon of 
he inſults. Let us ſuppoſe that his Chriſtian Artificer, Thales and all the other Philoſophers of antient 
whom he repreſents as ſo ingenious, ſhould be aſked Greece, would ſtop ſhort and be as filent as Thales, if 
by Hiero, and that he ſhould anſwer, God is an imma- they were to ſay nothing but what they clearly and 
terial, infinite, almighty Being, perfect) good, perfedtly diſtinctly comprehend ; and they owe their great 
| boly, perfectly juſt, who created all things according to knowledge merely to the good fortune of having been 
the good pleaſure of his will ; can we think that Si- educated in a Church, where they acquired an hiſto- 
monides examining this anſwer would not have ſaid, rical faith, and ſometimes even a jultifying faith of 
- this came into my thoughts as well as into yours ; but revealed truths. This convinces them of the exiſtence 
J durſt not venture to affirm it, becauſe it ſeemed to of many things which they do not comprehend. Our 
me that a Being infinitely - powerful, infinitely good, greateſt Divines, if they ated like Simonides, that is, 
infinitely holy, and who had created all things with a if they would not aſſert concerning the nature of God 
perfe& liberty of indifference, would not have expoſed any thing but what would appear to the light of re- 
men to the criminal and miſerable ſtate under which ſon inconteſtible, evident, and proof againſt all objections, 
they live. If he had left the foul the liberty of unit- would perpetually deſire new delays of all the Hiero's 
4 ing itſelf to the body or not, it never would have en- in the world. Add likewiſe, that Simonides in conſult- 
18 tered into it; for that choice would have ſhewn, that ing and examining the Scripture without the influence 
5 it was too fooliſh to be a workmanſhip of a being of education or grace, would not have extricated him- 
infinitely perfect. If it is he who unites our ſouls to ſelf out of his labyrinth and filence. Reaſon would 
bodies, he mult have been urged to it by ſome natural have prevented him from denying the facts contained 
and inevitable determination; for if he had acted in the Scriptures, and from not ſeeing ſomething ſu- 
15 freely, that is to ſay, if he could have acted one way, pernatural in the connection of theſe facts: but this 
or another, one cannot conceive, that he would have would not have been ſufficient to have enabled him to 
Ne chofen that courſe, ſince the ſoul, by its union with determine the point. The powers of reaſon and phi- 
re the body, finds itſelf ſubject to an hundred ſhameful and Joſophical examination proceed no farther than to keep | 
ſ- abſurd diſorders, and to an almoſt continual ſeries of us in ſuſpenſe and under the fear of error, whether we | 
the mileries. 8 Sa : | | affirm: or deny (39). It is neceſſary, that either the (39) ee a 
de | | | grace of God, or the education, ſhould come in to — + rg 
n, ; | | Quinctiam dicunt, ſi anima eſt divina poteſique their afliſtance, And obſerve, that there is no hy po- and Simonides is 
© Vivere ſejunda a membris mortalibus, ut quid theſis, againſt which reaſon furniſhes more objections, not concerning 
Se miſere carni inſinuat ? cujus vitio tot than againſt that of the Goſpel. The myſtery of the 54 3 
re Perpetitur mala, & admitlit tot flagitia? ergo Trinity, the incarnation of the Word, his death for oy et rg | 
N | Stulta eſt, fi ſponte hoc facit: at ſi invita nefandas the expiation of our ſins, the propagation of the ſin of 
ex * 


| Corporis ingreditur latebras, quis cogit ? an ipſe p 
| E uppiter ? ergo Deus neguaquam hanc diligit : imo 
| a” 
| Carcere quam clauſit tam turpi, odifſe videtur (38). 


Adam, the eternal predeſtination of a ſmall number of 
perſons to the happineſs of heaven, the eternal ap- 
pointment of almoſt all mankind to the endleſs tor- 


.- 438 Palingenius, ments of hell, the extinction of free - will ſince the fall 


by | in Zodiaco Vite, j. e. They fay likewiſe, that if the ſoul be divine, of Adam, &c. are points, which would have thrown 
fe- | Eb. 7. pag. m. 
| 189. 


« and can ſubſiſt ſeparately from mortal limbs, why Simonides into greater doubts, than any that his 
«« does it unite itſelf to a wretched body, by the fault imagination ſuggeſted to him. Let us remember what 
„of which it ſuffers ſo many evils, and commits ſo St. Paul ſays (40), not only that the Goſpel was à (40) 1 Cor. i, 
« many crimes ? She is fooliſh therefore, if ſhe does Pumbling-block to the Jews, and to the Greeks faut. 21,23. 
1 ut 
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generoſity of Hiero. There are ſome Divines, who would not have made the fame con- 


but alſo that God /irved” men by the foolifÞneſt of preach- 


ing. | 
rere follows a reflection, which is not perhaps to 
be rejected. Simonides found himſelf probably under 
great difficulties witli regard to the genus of his defi- 
nition. He could not venture to ſay, that God was a 
Body ; an hundred objections deterred him from this. 
He could not venture to ſuy that God was a pure Spi- 
rit, for he conceived nothing but under the idea of ex- 
tent. Till Des Cartes, all our Doctors, whether Di- 
vines or Philoſophers, had aſcribed extenſion to ſpi- 
rits; an inflnite one to God, and a finite one to angels 
and rational fouls. It is true, they maintained that 
this extenſion is not material nor compoſed of parts, and 
that ſpirits are intire in every part of ſpace, which 
they profeſs, toti in 10% & toti in fingulis. partibus. 
Hence came the three kinds of local preſence, bi 
circumſcriptivum, ubi definitivum, ubi repletiwum, the 
firſt for bodies, the ſecond for created ſpirits, and the 
third for God. The Carteſians have overthrown all 
theſe doctrines; they aſſert, that ſpirits have no Kind: 
of extenſion” nor local preſence ; but their opinion is 
rejected as very abſurd. Let us obſerve therefbre, that 
almoſt all our Philoſophers and all our Divines ſtill 
teach agreeably to the popular ideas, that the ſubſtance 
of the Deity is diffuſed through infinite ſpaces. Now 
it is certain, that this is deſtroying with one hand what 
one had built with the other; it is in effe& reſtoring 
to God the materiality, of which. he had been di- 
veſted. You ſay, that he is a ſpirit. ; that is well; it 
is aſcribing to him a nature different from matter ; but 
at the ſame time you ſay, that his ſubſfance is diffuſed 
every where; you ſay therefore that it is extended; now 
we have no idea of two kinds of extenſion ; we con- 
ceive clearly that all extenſion, whatever it is, has parts 
diſtin&, impenetrable, and ſeparable from each other; 
it is monſtrous to pretend, that the foul is entirely in 
the' brain and entire in the heart. Tt is not conceivable 
that the divine extenſion and the extenſion of matter 
can be in the ſame place; this would be a real pene- 
tration of dimenſions, which our reaſon. cannot com- 
prehend. Beſides this, things, which are penetrated. 
(41) Que pene- by a third, are penetrated by one another (41), 
trantur cum uno and thus the heavens and the globe of the earth 


tertio penetrantur | | ; 
inter ſo. it h by OE penetrated by one another; for they would be 


"oder nl penetrated by the divine ſubſtance, 'which accord- 


thoſe are refuted, ing to you has no parts: whence it follows, that the 
who ſay thata fun is penetrated by the ſame being as the earth. In 


folid body conſiſts a word, if matter is matter merely bccauſe it is ex- 
of mathematical 


N challenged to ſhew any attribute different from exten- 


ſion, by which matter is matter. The impenetrabi- 
lity of bodies ariſes only from extenſion, we can conceive 
no other foundation of it than this ; and therefore you 
ought to ſay, that if ſpirits were extended, they would 
be impenetrable, they would differ from bodies by pe- 


netrability. After all, according to the common no- 


tion the divine extenſion is neither more nor leſs ei- 
ther impenetrable or penetrable, than that of bodies. 
Its parts, call them virtual as long as you pleaſe ; 
its parts, I ſay, cannot be penetrated by one another : 
but they may be ſo by parts of matter. Is not this 
what you ſay of thoſe of matter; they cannot be pe- 
netrated by one another, but they may be penetrated 
by the virtual parts of the divine extenſion ? If you 
carefully attend to common ſenſe, you will ſee that 
when two extenſions are penetratively in the ſame 
Place, one is as penetrable as the other. It cannot 
therefore be ſaid, that the extenſion of matter differs 
from any other kind of extenſion by impenetrability : 
it is therefore certain, that all extenſion is matter, and 
conſequently you diveſt God only of the name of body, 
and leave all the reality of it, when you ſay, that he 
is extended. Since therefore it is impoſſible for you to 
do otherwiſe, you are not to be ſurprized that Simo- 
nides would not venture to deny that God was matter: 
nor durſt he aſſert that he was ſo, he choſe rather to 
be filent. Let us remember that the ſubtileſt Carteſi- 
ans maintain, that we have no idea of a ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance. We only know by experience, that it thinks, 
but we do not know what is the nature of a Being, 
Whofe modifications are thoughts; we do not know, 


what is the ſubject, and the ſubffratum, in which 


thoughts are inherent. Simonides was perhaps indu- 


imitated it. 


tended, it follows that all extenſion is matter: you are 


feſſion 


cet by this not to venture to aſſert that God was a 
ſpirit. He did not conceive. what a ſpirit was. 
For the reſt, a jeſuit, who has written a commen- 
tary upon Cicero. de Natura Drorum, does not condemn 
the reſerve of Simonides ; and he wiſhes, that the an- 
cient Philoſophers and Poets, and the Heretics, had 
hat he remarks concerning the incom- 
rehienſibility of God deſerves to be tranſcribed. Quæ 
ertullianus i»/titiz, alii nadeſtiæ dederunt. Atque 
utinam. wveteres philoſophi,, & potte, quique illos conſecuti 
ſunt Heretic, hae in parte tam ver ecundi, quam Wales, 
aut Simonides, fuiſſent: nunquam profecto aded ab ſurda, 
impia, & blaſphema Divine Nature affinxiſſent, nun- 
quam impegiſſent in ſtrdiſſimos errores, in quos per ſummant 
impudintiam prafidentes homunculos vide mus, & dolemus 
impegiſſe. Nimirum tenemur omnes magno quodam ſciendi 
ſtudio, cognoſcendi vero numinis multi majore : ex quo 
Deum quidenr à nobis cognoſci welle licet intelligere ; ſed 
intra fines preſiitutos, E intra columnas,. quibus ſuo ipſt 
quaſi. digito inſeripfit, Ne plus ultra: ſunt enim divinis 
in rebus adyta guædam, in que Magnus Deus noluit nos 
penetrare : quod ſi quis temeritate, & confidentia ſui ela- 
tus porra pergit, ac perrumpere hoc. ſacrarium attentat, 
aud penitius ingreditur, e denfiores illi tenebræ offun- 
duntur, ut wel fic, & Divine Nature majeſtatem im- 
ferveſtigabilem, & humane mentis imbecillitatem, fi quid 
Sapit, agnoſcat, ac confiteri cum Simanide cogatur : Quan- 
ro diutiùs confidero, tantò mihi res videtur obſcurior. 
Duemadmodum de ſpecu. quodam Coricio narrat Pomponing 
Mela, qui primim jucundd quadam amænitate allefat 
adeuntes ad ſe, donec allids atque altias inpreſſos tandem 
borror quidam ac Majeſtas numinis illic inhabitantis pedem | 
referre compellat (42). i. e. What Tertullian im- (42) Leſcaloperi- 
** putes to ignorance, others aſcribe to modeſty. And  * _ us 
* I wiſh the ancient Philoſophers Poets, and the b. 1. ; "9h 
«© Heretics who followed them, had been as modeſt in 85. * 
* this point as Thales or Simonides ; they certainly 
* would not have falſely aſcribed ſo 2 abſurd, 
* 1mpious, and blaſphemous things to the divine na- 
*© ture, nor even have fallen into the groſſeſt errors, 
* which we ſee with great regret preſumptuous men 


have run into. We are all poſſeſſed with a ſtrong 


Cc 


deſire of knowledge, but with a much greater deſire 
of knowing the Deity ; whence we may infer, that 
God is willing to be known by us, but within cer- 
tain preſcribed bounds, and he having fixed pil- 
* lars, upon which he inſcribed with his own finger, | 
© Ne plus ultra. For there are in divine things ſome (43) Cert? boc eff 
* ſecret receſſes, into which. Almighty God would nat Deus, quod & 
have us penetrate ; but if any perſon influenced by ©” "_ 2 
* raſhneſs and pride proceeds farther, and attempts to _ rags 
break into this ſacred receſs, the farther he advances 7% afimari: ie 
** the thicker is the darkneſs, which he encounters comparatur, non 
* with, that ſo he may, if he be wiſe, confeſs the un - Poteſt L aa : 
* ſearchable Majeſty of God, and the weakneſs of 5, 4 ue. 
„the human mind, and be obliged to confeſs with 7.4,” Auguſt. 
* Simonides, The langer J conſider this, the more obſcure Sermone de tem. 
«© it appears to n. As Pomponius Mela ſpeaks of a Pe CIA, apud 
« certain cave in Corycium, which by its pleaſant ap- ee Pa 
« pearance at firſt tempts paſſengers into it, till theß 855 
«© have entered farther into it, and then the horror and (44) La Mothe 
«« majeſty of the Deity inhabiting there obliged them 1 525 
« to retire.” He afterwards cites a fine paſſage from the 4 Fee 
St. Auguſtin (43), A French author has conſidered Si- edit. in 12 mo- 
monides's conduct as an act of piety, and taken occa- 
ſion to exclaim againſt the confidence of the Eunomi- (*) Theodor, tb. 
ans. Remember, ſays he (44), the p10Us modeſty . Faul. 
of Simonides, who being one day aſked by King (45) In the gth 
Hero to diſcourſe before him of the divine eſſence, book of his Je- 
« defired of him two and afterwards three days, pro- 7% la Religion 
„ teſting, that the more he thought of it the more ene. 
* difficulties he found in diſcharging of his promiſe, (46) Ibid. fol. m. 
«« For my part, I do not doubt, that this humble pro- 35 
«© feſlion of ignorance was much more agreeable to (4) Ibid. c. a2. 
the ſupreme Being, as much a Pagan as Simonides fol, 266 verſo. 
« was, than the inſolence of an Eunomius and of The Latin edit 
e that ſe& (*) of Arians his followers, who boaſted of _ of ou ns 
*« knowing God as exactly as he could comprehend 4 A. b un: 
« himſelf.” Mr. du Pleſſis Mornai in the chapter Ariſtoteles tritum 
where he proves both by authorities and reaſons, that illud Simonidis 
it is impoſſible to comprehend God (45), did not for- = yr wor wb 
get the anſwer of Simonides. He remarks (46) without — ns Pieter 
quoting any body, that this poet taught very juſtly, naturam Deo ſoli 
that God is wiſdom itſelf. He ſays in another place (47), credendum, 

4 that 


60 
« 
Cc 


ri- 
de 


( 43) Ariſtotel. 

Met apbyſ. lib. 1. 

cap · 2, pag. Me 
644, E., 


(40) Fonſeca, in 
Ariſi. Metapbyſ. 
lib. I. cap. 2. pag. 
m. 99, 100. 
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7 * 


feſſion which he did, that he could not give a definition of God IGI. His anfwer to 


that Ariftotle in his Metaphyſics relates and com- 
mends the well known anſwer of Simonides to Hiero. 
It is in ſubflance, that it belongs to God alone to be a 
Metaphyfician, that is, to ſpeak of things which are above 
nature. In turning over Ariftotle's Metaphyſics, I 
could not find this paſſage. However that be, this 
reflection is a very good one, and amounts to the ſame 
with the other. 

When I faid, that I could not find in the work of 
Ariſtotle what Mr. du Pleſſis quotes, I meant with re- 
gard to the circumſtances, with which that paſſage was 
diſtingaiſhed, viz. that it was an anſwer of Simonides 
to Hiero commended by Ariſtotle ; for otherwiſe I 
meet with the following words in the ſecond chapter of 
the firſt book. Aw xz: MNG Ar 5x a v9ewr ivn voguigoire 
rie i; xThoG, TAME? tap 4 Oli In rd df 
ich. des kr, Eipuaridh, Oh; av fe Tere tore pag. 
. „bee d gx hor fen Cult THY x69" airy i¹⏑˖u0 m. Quo- 
circa merito, ejus poſſe/ſio non humana exiſtimari poteſt. 
Multis enim in rebus ſerva natura hominum eſt. Jtague 
ut Simonidi placet, folus Deus hunc fibi honorem vendicat. 


At non decet virum eam ſcientiam, que ſibi congruit, 


non guærere (48). Theſe words amount to this, that 
the knowledge of firſt principles is ſo ſublime, that 
it may be juſtly affirmed, that it does not belong to 
men to poſſeſs it; which was the reaſon why accord- 
ing to Simonides, that poſſeſſion is the privilege of God 
alone; but it would be an unbecoming thing of man 
not to ſeek to know himſelf, or to negle&t the know- 


ledge, which relates to him. I imagine, that if I 


had lived in Ariſtotle's time, I ſhould have found his 
reflection clearer than it is; but however that be I 


cannot diſcover any thing, that leads me to think, that 


he commends or approves of the ſentiment of Simoni- 
des; and I have ſeen commentators, who affirm ex- 
preſsly that he refutes it. Fonſeca, making a paraphra- 
ſtical note upon theſe words of Ariſtotle, puts into the 
margin Refutatio ſententiæ Simonidis. Here is the text, 
which an{wers to this ſummary. Ades compertum eft 


hanc ſcientiam non eſſe humanam poſſeſſionem, ut inde 


ſumpſerit Simonides potta ſui erroris occaſionem. Monebat 
enim tis tantim ſcientiis dandam efje hominibus operam, 
que cum mortali vita congruerent; proinde Canc ſcienti- 
am, gue de divinis rebus inſlituitur, relinquendam eſe 
Deo, diviniſque ſubſtantiis : quod fit ſupra humanum cap- 
tum. Cui inepto conſilio, & virilis animi magnitudine 
indigno reſpondet Ariftoteles, Non decere virum eam 
ſcientiam negligere, quæ maxime intellectui congruat, 
negue enim eft putanda aliena ab humana natura, cujus 
præcipua pars eft mens ipſa (49). i. e. It is ſo well 
« known, that this knowledge does not belong to 
“ man, that this gave occaſion to the error of the 
poet Simonides, For he declared that men ought 


„only to apply themſelves to ſuch ſciences, which 
% were ſuitable to the ſituation of a man; and con- 


„ ſequently, that the ſcience, which treats of di- 


vine Beings, ſhould be left to God, and divine 
„things, becauſe it is above human capacity. In 
« oppolition to this abſurd advice, which is unworthy 
„of the dignity of a manly ſoul, Ariſtotle anſwers, 
« That a man ought not to neglect that ſcience, which is 
« moſt ſuitable to the underſtanding ; for that is not 


to be thought foreign from human nature, the chief 


(50) Idem, ibid. 
See alſo Theophe 
Raynaud, Theol. 
Natur. pag. 1. 


($7) Ariſtot. 
oral, lib. 10. 
cap. 7. pag. m. 
102, H. 


« part of which is the mind itſelf.” He aſſerts (50), 
that Ariſtotle has condemned in another place a like 
thought of Simonides, and that this Poet 1s meant in 
the following words: Xpy dt & xare Ts; Taal, 
e19pwrwa ports, & Nh dra, dd Imre Toy Imnror, 
ann i oo rdixilac anaJaralicur, xa Aras le noir 
1 % 7 Civ a, T0 Ap Tay fy vr, Negue nos 
oporiet humana ſapere ac ſentire, ut quidam monent, cum 


ſimus hamines : neque mortalia, cum mortales : ſed nes 
ipſes, quoad ejus fieri poteſt, a mortalitate windicare, 


atque omnia facere, ut ei noſtri parti, que in nobis eſt 
optima, convenienter vivamus (51). If this be ſo, we 
ought to place among the ſentences of Simonides the 
following one, viz. ſince we are oaly men, our know- 
ledge qught to be merely human; and ſince we are 
mortal, we ought to content ourſelves with the know- 
ledge of mortal things. We ſhall ſee a ſecond miſtake 
of Mr. du Pleſſis Mornai. The firſt conſiſts in ſay- 


Vol. IX. 


a King 


ing that Simonides's ſentence was commended by 
Ariſtotle. 315 e 
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The Protagoras of Plato (52) informs us chat this (52) Plato, is 
ſentence was found in a poem addreſſed to Scopas, ſon Protapora, pag. 


of Creon the Theſſalian. It was not therefore an an- 
ſwer made to King Hiero; and remark, that the 
point there treated of, is not concerning ſcience, but 
virtue ; and that therefore it may be faid, that Ariſtotle 
has not made a juſt application; or we muſt ſay, 
that our Poet had employed the ſame thought, with 
reſpect ſometimes to moral qualities, and ſometimes 
to thoſe of the underſtanding. Plato diſcuſſes with the 
utmoſt exactneſs certain verſes, wherein Simonides had 
aſſerted, that it was a difficult thing to become a perfectly 
honeſt man, and that Pittacus was greatly miſtaken in 
ſaying, that it was a difficulty to continue an honeſt 
man. Or. vor d eo 5 4e ie Iu xder, 
xine 74 xa} Too} xa} d Tia yarer, av V vc To pinoy. 


Difficile efſe virum were bonum fieri, manibus pedibuſque 


nente ad amuſſim quadratis (53). XuMTov b Na (53) Idem, ibid. ö 


EE. Difficile eff bonum manere (54). One of the 


interlocutors of Plato maintains, that theſe words of (54) Idem, ibid. 


Simonides are contradictory. Another maintains that 
they are not ſo, and pretends that they ſignify this ; 
it is difficult to become an honeſt man, and impoſſible 
to be fo always; and therefore Pittacus is miſtaken, 
for he ſuppoſes, that it is poſlible to perſevere conſtantly 
in the practice of virtue; if he had not thought it 
poſſible, he would not have ſaid, that ic was very 
difficult. This explication is proved from a ſentence 
of Simonides inſerted in the ſame place, and import- 


235, E. 


pag. 236, A. 


ing that God alone has the privilege of acting always 


well. Or 940; , fe. Axel fre Ye. Quod ſolus 
Deus hoc munere frui dignus fit (55). 


[G] There are ſome Divines, «vho would not have 237, P. Sec allo 


made the ſame confe/ſion, which he did, that he could 
not give a definition of God.) The reader may ſee a 
proof of this in the preceding remark ; but here is an 


(55) Ibid page 


page 239, C. 


author, who ſpeaks till more categorically. It is the 


famous Peter Charron, a Prebendary of Condom. 


The Deity, /ays he (56), being ſo high, and ſo far 
« diftant from us and above our capacity, that we 
«© know not at all what he is either afar off or near, 
* it is on the one ſide a very great and mad preſump- 
« tion to decide and determine as the Atheiſts do, 
«* who in all their objections diſcourſe of him as a Bein 
« limited, circumſcribed, and of neceſſity ſuch — 
« ſuch, ſaying, that if there be a God, he muſt be 
„ ſuch and ſuch; and being ſuch, he would, ſhould, 
* and might do this and this, which are not done : 
„ ergo. On the other hand it is a miſtake to think 
of finding any reaſon ſufficient and demonſtrative 
enough to prove and eſtabliſh evidently and neceſ- 
ſarily what the Deity is. This we are not to won- 
« der at, but ſhould rather be ſurprized, if we could 
6 find it. For it is impoſſible, that the powers of hu- 
* man nature and the capacity of creatures can pro- 
e ceed ſo far . . . . Deity is what cannot be known, 
<« nor even perceived; between finite and infinite there 
is no proportion, no tranſition ; infinity is wholly 
* inacceſſible, nay imperceptible. God 1s the one, 


* 


* 


6 


(56) Pierre 
Charron, des trois 
Veriteæ, I. I. c. 5. 


true, and only infinite. The moſt ſublime genius 


« and the greateſt effort of the imagination does not 
approach nearer him than the loweſt and meaneſt ca- 


6 pacity. The greateſt Philoſopher and the moſt 


«© learned Divine knows God no more nor better than 
*« the moſt contemptible artificer. Where there is no 
„ avenue nor paſſage, there can be neither far nor 
« near . . . God, Deity, Eternity, Omnipotence, 
« Infinity, theſe are only words thrown out into the 
air, and nothing more to us: they are not things 
« ſubje& to the human underſtanding . . . . If all 
„ that we ſay and aſſert concerning God was rigo- 
« roully examined, it would be nothing but vanity 
„and ignorance. It was therefore a ſaying of a great 
« and ancient Doctor, that to ſpeak of God, even 
© truths themſelves, is very dangerous. The reaſon 
4 of this is, that befides that ſuch ſublime truths are 


« vitiated in paſſing through our ſenſes, our underltand- 


* ings, and our mouths, we know not and cannot 
„be certain that they are true, It is by chance that 
4. «6 ve 
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SIM 


a King of Lacedzzmon had the ſame effect with that of Solon to Croeſus [H]. There is 
aſcribed to him another anſwer, which is very like that of the Philoſopher, who boaſted 


of 


„ we hit upon them, for we are quite in the dark, 
« and know not either what God is, or what he does. 
« Now to ſpeak of God doubtfully and uncertainly, 
« and as it were groping in the dark, and by mere 


_ ©. conjecture, is dangerous, and we do not know whe- 


i ther God is pleaſed with it, except we truſt in his 
« goodneſs, that he will take well what we ſay of 
<« him with a good intention, and with a view to 
4% honour him as far as we are able. But beſides, who 
4c knows, that this confidence is agreeable to him, 
% and that the divine goodneſs is of that kind, as to 
© take well what is done with a good intention and 
« jn order to do him honour ? This is the duty indeed 
« and the effect of human, created, and finite good- 
« neſs ; but who knows that the divine, uncreated, 
« infinite goodneſs is of the ſame diſpoſition ? Even 
«« with regard to that which is human, it is not uni- 
verſally agreed, what are the rules and duties of 


a „ 


R = 


„it. - The propereſt courſe therefore, which is 
„ poſſible for a man to take, who deſires to think and 


© conceive of the Deity, is that the ſoul, after an uni- 
« yerſal abſtraQion from all things, raiſing itſelf above 


s all, as in a vacuum, indeterminate, and unbounded, 


« with a profound and chaſte filence, an aſtoniſhment 


4 full of awe, an admiration full of fearful humility, 


1 imagine a luminous abyſs, without bottom, without 
& ſhore, without banks, without height, without depth, 
« without laying hold of or attacking itſelf to any 
* thing that comes into the imagination, except to 
“ loſe itſelf, to be drowned, and reſign up itſelf to be 


„ abſorbed by this infinity. The following old ſen- 


«* tences of the Saints come very near to this. The 
true knowledge of God is a perfect ignorance of 
% him. To approach God is to know an inacceſſible 
light, and to be abſorbed by it. It is knowing him 
in ſome meaſure, to perceive, that as he is above 
all, he cannot be known ; to praiſe him eloquently, 
« js to be filent with aſtoniſhment and awe, and 


*« adore him filently in the ſoul. But becauſe it is very 


«« difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, for the ſoul to be 
able to ſubſiſt in ſo uncertain and. indeterminate an 
« infinity (for it would be abſolutely perplexed and 
at a ſtand) like a man, who by turning round his 
head, and not knowing where he is, falls down; 


«« and though ſhe could, being ſtupified, unable to 


move, and raviſhed with awe and admiration, ſhe 
would not be capable in any manner of communing 
with God, invoking him, acknowledging and ho- 
* nouring him, which are the firlt and principal 
branches of Religion; for in ſuch exerciſes it is ab- 
* ſolutely neceſſary, that God be conceived with ſome 
quality, good, powerful, wiſe, intelligent, accepting 
our good intentions; it is neceſſary, and cannot be 
otherwiſe in the preſent condition of life, that every 
one ſhould repreſent to himſelf an image of the 
« Deity, which he may regard, addreſs, and adhere 
„ to, and which may be as it were his God. The 
foul does this by raiſing its imagination above all 
things, and conceiving with its whole force a ſeve- 
reign goodneſs, power, and perfection. For the 
utmoſt and higheſt degree, to which any one can 
riſe by the greateſt effort of his comprehenſion, is 
his God, and ſerves as an image of God to him ; 
an image always falſe, that is to ſay, defective and 


e imperfect. For the Deity being, as is ſaid, un- 


imaginable and infinite, to which the ſoul cannot by 
any conception approach either far off or near, nor 
can form any true image of, any more than of a 
thing, which it abſolutely knows nothing of, it is 


*« ſufficient, that ſhe make it the leaſt falſe, the leaſt 


vicious, the higheſt and pureſt ſhe can.” A thou- 
ſand readers, who ſhall find theſe ſtrokes of a ſublime 
genius in this Dictionary, would never have known 
of them, if I had not quoted them. This is the rea- 
ſon why J have inſerted them in this remark. 

It will perhaps be ſaid, that Charron is a Divine 
too much ſuſpected, to deſerve that his maxims ſhould 
have any regard paid to them. We ſhall ward off 
this objection ; and obſerve that Arnobius expreſſes him- 
ſelf in a manner, which may ſufficiently juſtify Simo- 
nides's anſwer. Has not he aſſerted, that our words 
cannot expreſs any thing of the nature of God, and 
that we ought to be ſilent, if we are deſirous to form a 


notion of him; and that in order that our vague conjec- 
tures may make ſome ſearch after him as under a cloud, 
we ought to keep our mouths ſhut ? O maxime, 5 ſum- 
me rerum invifibilium procreator | O ipſe in viſe, & nul- 
lis unquam comprehenſe naturi! ... Prima 
tu cauſa es, locus rerum ac ſpatium, fundamentum cuncto- 


determinat circumſcriptio, qualitatis expers, 33 


void of quality, quantity, without ſituation, motion, 
“ and habit, of whom nothing can be ſaid or expreſ- 
« fed by the language of mortals; to underſtand 
c whom, we muſt be ſilent, and to the end that wan- 
« dering conjecture may ſearch out thee under a cloud, 
«© we muſt intirely enjoin ourſelves ſilence.” It would 
be a mark of great ignorance to ſay, that this paſſage 
ought to be ranked among the errors of Arnobius ; for 
all thoſe who have conſulted the commentators upon 
him, might have known, that the moſt orthodox fa- 
thers of the Church have confirmed his thoughts (58). 


(58) See Elmen- 


Read a little the Commentators on theſe words of horſt on this paſ- 
Minutius Felix: Nobis ad intellectum pectus anguſtum age of Arnobius, 


eft: & ideo fic eum (Deum) digne æ ſtimamus, dum in- Pag. m- 28, 29. 


eeflimabilem dicimus. Eloquar quemadmodum ſentio, mag- 
nitudinem Dei, qui fe putat naſſe, minuit : qui non vult 
minuere, non novit ; nec nomen Deo queras (59) . e. 
« Our capacity is too narrow to underſtand; and 
* therefore we eſteem God rightly, when we fay that 


he is ineſtimable. I will ſpeak as I think, he leſſens 


the majeſty of God, who thinks he knows him; he 
«« who is deſirous to leſſen it, acknowledges that he 
« does not know him. Neither do you ſeek for a 


(59) Minut. Fe- 
lix, pag. m. 143. 


% name for God.” You will find, that theſe Com- 


mentators point out an infinite number of paſſages, 
wherein the ancient fathers agree with Arnobius in 
this point. And obſerve that the Jeſuit Leſcalopier 
Cites theſe very words of Minutius Felix, to confirm 
the remark, which he had juſt made, that the wiſeſt 
and moſt modeſt Philoſophers own every where, that 
God is not only invifible and inexpreſſible, but like- 


wiſe unintelligible. Sapientiſſimi quigue ac modeſtiſſimi 


philoſophorum Deum &ywoev, non intelligibilem, audi 


minime ſpectabilem, appro xa: dv indicibilem, 


&, fi fas, invocabilem, innominabilem, 2bigue confiten- 

tur; at nibil hunc in locum afterri poteſt illuſtrius, quam 

guod habet Minutius Felix (60). VVV 
[H] His anſwer to a King of Lacedemon had the ſame 


(60) Leſcalop. in 


Cicer. de Naturs 


effet with that of Solon to Creſus (61). Pauſanias Deorum, pag. 2+ 


_ at table with Simonides, ordered him to give 
him ſo 


me ſentence. Remember, anſwered he, that you (92) By O 6h | 


are a man. This appeared ſo cold to Pauſanias, that 86. 


he did not vouchſafe to attend to it; but when he was 
in the Aſylum, where he encountered with inſupport- 
able hunger, and which he could not leave without 
expoſing himſelf to be put to death, a misfortune, to 
which his ambition brought him, he remembered the 
Poet's words ; and cried out three times, O Simonides, 
how much good ſenſe was there in the advice, which 
you gave me (62)! Tmyixadre i] d Ts Eipuwnids, 
Ai Eg 56; Tec, @ Ein Ken, u T4 pct AA iv 6 
Avy®- cu, iyw d d aviz; gd abr d , Tunc 
in mentem ei venit Simonidis, & ter magna voce excla- 
mavit: O Cee hoſpes, magnum quiddam in tuo ſermone 
inerat, ego vero inani ferſuaſione eram adductus, ut eum 
nullius momenti putarem (63). It is certain, that if we 
were to conſider the point well and with the views of 
a Philoſopher, nothing would humble us more, and 
afford us greater inſtruction, than to repreſent to 
ourſelves that we are men. This contains all that 


can be imagined of weakneſs, miſery, and incon- 
ſtancy. 


(62) See Corne- 
lius Nepos in the 
Life of Pauſanai. 


63) ZE lian. Var. 
iſt. lib. 9. cap» 
41. See alſo Plu- 
tarch, in Conſolal. 
ad Apollonium, 
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of carrying his whole eſtate about with him 


wan We muſt not underſtand literally the 


_ anſwer which he made to a queſtion of Hiero's wife [X]. It was rather a piece of rail- 
lery, than a ſerious declaration of his opinion. He owned himſelf incapable of deceiving 
ſtupid perſons [L]. Certain verſes, wherein he cenſured a maxim of Pittacus, ſeemed 


mark [F] to- 


(+) See the re- very difficult to be underſtood (e). The diſcuſſion of that point ſhews, that he was not 


mir: He ens, One Of thoſe ſevere critics, who commend only what appears to them perfectly good, and 
5 cenſure the ſmalleſt defects. He was much more tractable: human imperfections were 
H Elan ikae- treated with great lenity by him. He was ſatisfied, if a man was not extremely bad (f). 


Ar de av jy Kote 


7 wi ya We ſhould never have done, ſaid he, if we ſhould attempt to cenſure all who are guilty 


a 5 of follies. The number of madmen is infinite, and I do not look out in the world for a 


& ill quiſquis man abſolutely irreproachable. There are none ſuch; I ſhall never commend any perſon (5) Tait  7@ 
molar non of, i= upon that foot. It is ſufficient for me, if he be moderately good, and free from groſs St ne. 


ö . . . : 3 Tas oToud't- 
Pac. in Precag» crimes (g). He adviſed men to treat all the things of this life as an amuſement, and not 8 
page 240 to apply themſelves ſeriouſly to any of them (5). Though the principal characteriſtic of e judmu: 


(z) Ex Platone, his Poetry was a certain ſweetneſs extremely proper to touch the tender paſſions, yet he forks. * 
_ made himſelf formidable by ſome ſevere invectives [MJ]. I do not find that any perſon {tic 


I] There is aſcribed to him another anſwer, which 
in very like that of the Philoſopher, who boaſted of car- 
rying his whole eftate about him.) It is related, that 
Simonides, in order to reſcue himſelf from poverty, 
went through the great towns of Aſia, where he ſung 
for money the encomiums of conquerors, Having 
inriched himſelf by this employment, he embarked 
for the iſle of Ceos his native country. The ſhip was 
caſt away ; every body, who could, ſaved themſelves 
with all that they could ſecure. Simonides took no- 


(64) Mecum in- thing, and being aſked the reaſon of it, anſwered (64), 


quit mea ſunt It is becauſe all that I have is about me. Several of 
ts the people, who were ſhipwrecked with him, were 


drowned, by the weight of what they attempted to 
ſave. Thoſe who came to ſhore were pillaged by rob- 
bers ; and all of them went to Clazomenz, which was 
not far from the place, where the ſhip was caſt away. 
A citizen, who was a lover of learning, and had read 
Simonides's poems with great admiration, having diſ- 
covered who he was, ſupplied him with all things ne- 
ceſſary, while the reſt were obliged to beg throughout 
the city. The Poet meeting them did not forget to 


(65) Taken from repreſent to them, that his anſwer was juſt {g5). 


Phædrus, Fab. [K] We muſt not underſtand literally the anſwer, 
21. lib. 4+ ewhich he made to a queſtion of Hiero's wife.) That 
EE Princeſs was defirons to know, whether it was better 
to gain learning than riches. Simonides anſwered her, 

that it was better to be rich than learned ; for, added 

he, I ſee every day learned men at the doors of the 

(66) Ariſtot9o rich (66). We muſt not think, that he really placed 
Rbeter, lib. 2. learning below gold and filver ; but he made uſe of a 
cap. 16. page m. delitate piece of raillery in order to cenſure the dili- 
gence, with which men of learning pay their court 

to the rich, and endeavour to procure ſome preſents from 
them. He was intereſted himſelf in the fame raillery, 
for he was at the Court of Syracuſe merely through a 
motive of intereſt, and upon ſeveral other occaſions he 
had uſed his efforts to maintain himſelf, and make 
his fortune eaſy by the liberality of others. It might 


be thought likewiſe, that he preferred riches merely on 


account of the advantage, which ariſes from them. 
It is evident, that riches are more proper than learn- 
ing to procure temporal advantages, and every thing 
that is moſt ardently wiſhed for in human life. In 
this ſenſe it would be literally true, that it is better 
to be rich than learned. Let us not omit the reflection, 
which has been made upon the proof, which Simo- 
nides alledged. It has been ſaid, that it is the buſi- 
| neſs of Phyſicians to go to the ſick ; and that for this 
reaſon learned men ought to go frequently to the 
houſes of the rich. Here follow two witty ſayings of 
an ancient Philoſopher. Somebody ſaying, that he 
always ſaw Philoſophers at the doors of the rich, 
Ariſtippus anſwered, Do not Phyſicians go to the fich, 


and yet nobody would chooſe to be the patient rather- 


(67) Diog. Laert. than the Phyſician (76) ? Another time he anſwered 
in Ariftippo, lib. Diogenes, who aſked him, Why do Philoſophers viſit the 
* num. 70. rich, and not the rich the Philoſophers ? he anſwered, I 
(68) 1dem, ibid. ſay (68), 17 is becauſe the Philoſophers know what they 
num. 69. want, but the rich do not know, Eraſmus thus explains 
this anſwer ; the Philoſophers know, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to live without money; for which reaſon they 
aſk of thoſe who have it ; but if the rich knew, that 
they had occaſion for learning, they would be more 
aſſiduous to make their court to the Philoſophers, I 


m. 84. 
denies 


omit Eraſmus's reflection; the reader may ſee it in 

Latin. Philoſophi ſciunt abſaue pecunia vivi non poſſe : 

itaque petunt eos qui quod opus eft dare poſſunt. Quòd fi 

divites que intelligerent ſe egere ſapientia, multo magis 

tererent philoſophorum limina. Miſerior enim eſt egeſtas 

animi quam corporis: atque hoc miſerius egeni ſunt diwi- 

tes guod non intelligant, quam pretioſa quamgque neceſſaria | 

re careant (69). i. e. The Philoſophers know that (69) Eraſm. in 
there is no poſſibility of living without money ; and 7 f. 
therefore apply themſelves to thoſe, who can give 1 ahi a 
them what they want. If rich men knew equally 186. 

well, that they had occaſion for wiſdom, they would 


much more aſſiduouſly frequent the houſes of the 


«« Philoſophers. For the poverty of the mind is more 
« wretched than that of the body; and rich men are 
% ſo much the more miſerable, as they do not un- 
% derſtand how valuable and neceſſary a thing they 
« want.” | „ 
II] He owned himſelf incapable of deceiving ſtupid (70) 1 make uſe 
per/ons.] Eraſmus has not omitted in his collection of o _ e of 
Apophthegms the anſwer of Simonides to thoſe, who ears 7 3 
aſked him, why he did not endeavour to engage the 72/, pag. 19. 
Theſſalians to give him ſomething, fince he purſued that Here follow the 
game fo zealouſly in other countries; that people, ſays words of Simoni- 
he, is not ingenious enough to be deceived by ſuch a man 3 2 * 
as I am (7o). I ſhall cite the whole paſſage of Eraſ- Los, uod iC ar- 
mus, becauſe it contains a good reflection. Idem (Si- rde. Plut. de 
monides) quum cæieros laudando venaretur, ut aliquid audiend. Poetis, | 
darent, interrogatus quur non & Theſſales captaret, Stu- i . 15. 
pidiores ſunt, inquit, quam ut a me falli poſſint. Qui (71) Eraſm. in 
querunt cui imponant, ad flupidis eunt. At qui tam Apef bebegm. lib, 
erant flupidi, ut non ſentirent ingenium pormatum illius, 4 Fag. Me 499» 
nec tangerentur amore nominis in poſteros tranſmittendi, 11 
non poterant ab ills falli (71). Eraſmus is in the (72) Gorgias ille 
right ; thoſe who endeavour to deceive, look out for A" 3 
fools ; but thoſe, who are too ſtupid to reliſh the graces wry, wg a ae 
of a poem, or to wiſh for a laſting reputation, were am, gua gui deci- 
not proper perſons to be deceived by Simonides. We Peret, juftor eo 
may apply here a thought of Gorgias Leontinus. 9! 79" decPeree 
He defined Tragedy a deceit, in which he that de- e wh, 
Keg” a . ; ; ntior es gui 
ceives is more juſt than he who is deceived, and in vn deciperetur, 
which he who is deceived is more ingenious than he *t. Daniel 
who is not deceived (72). Daniel Heinſius makes the Heinſius, Orat. 
following remark upon this: 4 rantis viris poſſe decipi ® , mw 
paucorum eft : & illorum fere tantum, qui præſtantiam gædiarum perci- 
eorum, fi non aſſegui re ipſa, mente ac intellectu æſtimare pitur, init. pag. 
ac complecti poſſunt, qui cum aliquo judicio decipiuntur m. 269. Plutarce 
(73). i. e. Few are capable of being deceived by " axdiongis Fer- 
« ſuch great men, and it is only thoſe, who, if they 2 for rs 
© cannot attain to their excellence, know at leaſt how ſervation of Gor- 
c to eſteem it, that are deceived with ſome judgment.” gias. 
I have obſerved in another place (74), that a great Ge- 
neral complained of having to do with enemies, who (73) Idem, Hein- 
were ſo ſtupid, that he could employ any of his ſtrata- ſius, ibid. | 
gems againſt them. I bave remarked likewiſe (75), (54) In the arti- 
that according to Balzac the maids of his village were cle of AGESI- 
too ſilly to be deceived by a man of wit. LAUS II, re- 
[M] He made bimſelf formidable by ſome ſevere in- mark {C]. 
wvedtives.] Timocreon was an enemy of his (76) ; (75) In the cita- 
he was one of the Poets of the old Comedy (77), and tion (9) of the 
conſequently a man, who knew how to be abuſive, {ue PYR- 


and took an unbounded licence in that point : RHO. 
(-6) Suidas in 
Eupolis atque Cratinus, Ariftophaneſgue Poete, T. Aonęior. 


Atque alii, quorum Comeaia priſca virorum eſt, 1 (77) ldem, ibid. 
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SIM 


denies him the character of an excellent Poet; and when we conſider that he was able 


(i )See the Scho- 
liaſt on Pindar in 
Oden II Olymp. 


to pacify two Princes extremely exaſperated, and actually in arms againſt each other (i), 
we muſt own, that his whole merit did not conſiſt in writing very good verſes. He had 
undoubtedly ſeveral other qualities, which fendered him very conſiderable; but we cannot 
excuſe his avarice and the venality of his pen [N]. His glory neceſſarily funk upon that 


account; I mean, that theſe are ſhades, which inſtead of ſetting off the beauties of his 
picture, obſcured and deformed them. Of all the ſentences aſcribed to him, I ſhall only 


and remark [C] 
of the article 
HIERO, 
Si guis erat dignus diſcribi, quid malus, aut fur, 
Fr” Dudd machus foret, aut ficarius, aut alioqui 
(78) Horat. Sat. Famoſus ; mult& cum libertate notabant (7 8). 


4. lib. 1. init. 
| 4% Cratin and Eupolis, that laſh'd the age, 
ce Thoſe old Comedian-furies of the ſtage ; 
«© Tf they were to deſcribe a vile, unjuſt, | 
« And cheating knave, or ſcourge a lawleſs liſt, 
« Or other crimes ; regardleſs of his fame, 
« They ſhew'd the man, and boldly told his name.” 
CREECH. 


(70) Suidas, in He wrote a Comedy againſt Simonides (79) : we may 
Trjatgimn, think therefore, that he treated him cruelly ; yet there 
are ſtill extant ſome verſes, wherein he owns, that he 
dad been the ſufferer, and we have his epitaph written 

ny 3 Allati- by Simonides. It is a very ſevere one. (80) 1d non 
| _ ann impune ficiſſe (Timocreontem) colligo ex carminibus ejuſ- 
dem Timocreontis nondum editis, qui in ſemetipſum Si- 

monidis dicacitatem accuſat, & plane vituperat metro 

 Trochaico pentametro: Kan wiredirw Th; Ag, dic- 

tionibus ſcilicet tranſpoſitis. | 


Kia fad . d PAvapie & INN le, 

Oda i9inore we Tron nds K PAvapico, 

Ceia me inceſſit importuna loquacitas invitum, 
Invitum me inceſſit Ceia importuna loquacitas. 


Extatque hodie num Simonidis Epigramma in — 
ſepulchrum, quo injurias fibi illatas ultus pulchre fuiſſe 
ibi vi ſus eſt. | 8 


no S, xa Tore nie, a ret xax” tir 
Ab Npνονο Hf Tixorgiar Pd. 

Cum multa comederim & multa biberim, multa mala 
3 dixerim | 

(81) Athenzus, Hominibus, jaceo Timocreon Rhodius (81). 
lib. 10. pag. 415. | 
7 i. e. That Timocreon did not eſcape with impunity 
« collect from his verſes never yet publiſhed, wherein 
„ he charges Simonides with having attacked him, 
% and abuſes him in a Trochaic pentameter ; The im- 
4 pertinent loguacity of Simonides poſſeſſed me unwilling- 
« 4, And there is ſlill extant an epigram of Simo- 
«© nides upon the tomb of Timocreon, wherein he 
« believed that he had fully revenged the reproaches 
« caſt upon himſelf : after I had eaten and drank pro- 
«« fuſely, and uttered a great many ill things of men, 

J Timocreon of Rhodes lye interred here.” 

[N] Ve canrot excuſe his avarice and the wenality 
of his pen.] I know very well what anſwer he gave 
| to thoſe who aſked why he was ſo covetous in his old 
(32) Stobæus, age; it is, ſays he (82), becauſe I chooſe rather to 
Serm. 8. folio m. leave ſomething to my enemies after my death, than 
55˙ to want the aſſiſtance of my friends during my life, 
'There is good ſenſe in this anſwer ; for in ſhort there 
is nothing more to be avoided than being chargeable 
to any perſon whatever, or depending on the diſcretion 
or caprice of another : but Simonides ought not to have 
been apprehenſive of this, he might have ſecured him- 
ſelf from this misfortune without having applied him- 
ſelf to the heaping up of money. There is aſcribed 
to him another anſwer, which is leſs tolerable than 
the former. You will ſee that Plutarch diſapproves 
of it. And not only Venus is no friend to old 
% men, as Euripides expreſſes it, but alſo the appe- 
„ tites of drinking and eating are palled, and grow 
« in a manner toothleſs, fo that they have but a little 
«« reliſh for them. They ought therefore to procure 
« to themſelves the pleaſures of the mind, not low 
« and mean ones, as Simonides ſaid to thoſe who re- 
«© proached him with avarice, that being deprived of 
« all other bodily pleaſures by old age, there was 
« ſtill one, which amuſed him, and that was the ſa- 
« tisfaction of heaping up of wealth. But the poli- 
« tical life of thoſe, who are employed in public af- 


„ bour like a labourer for hire. 


mention 


« fairs, is attended with very preat and noble plea- 


e ſures; and theſe are probably the only or principal 


** ones, which the Gods delight themſelves with; 
„% they are thoſe which reſult from the beneficent 
„ temper of doing good to multitudes of people, and 
the glory of great and honourable actions (83).” 
If I had given this paſſage imperfe&, I ſhould have Rejpubl. pag 585 
ſuppreſſed ſome things, which might be of ſervice to I make uf: of 
the reader; but if he draws from thence only a proof Amyot's verſion. 
of the avarice of our Poet, I ſhall be ſatisfied. There 

was ſomething ſordid in his manners, as Chamæleon | 
owned (84). "Orrws d iv ag Nn, nit & Eqioridns (84) He had 
% ei xp e Xn Dyer (85), i. e. But of Sas, 
* Simonides was indeed exceſſively frugal, and covet- 

* ous even of diſhoneſt gain, as Chamæleon ſays.“ (85) Athen. lih. 
Read the following paſſage of Zlian : Od Genet ye 14+ pag. 656. 
E14wridns Beepus av ono ripe; pog ere «Prior Fo, hv 

prey typ 0 Porn PracpyrE- « Kii®- pole ge ds avroy 

% WAiey 4 Y Ihe Piep Peat (86). i. e. (86) lian. 
Nor did the great age of Simonides prevent him /. Hiſt. lib. g. 
from going to him. For that Cean Poet was very P 

*© covetous of money, and he was the more ſtrongly 
4% prevailed upon by the liberality of Hiero, as is re- 
«« ported.” He was not at a loſs what to ſay, when 


(83) Plutarch, ; 
an ſeni fit-gerenda 


he was aſked why he took ſuch delight in ſaving ; 


but his anſwers, as we have ſeen above, did not at all 
juſtify him. While he was at Syracuſe, every thing 
neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence was furniſhed him very 
profuſely from day to day at the King's expence. He 
ſold the chief part, and urged this as a reaſon for his 
conduct, to thoſe who aſked why he a&ed ſo, that he 
was willing to ſhew his own frugality, and Hiero's 
magnificence. Oxus eln yrs Iipw©- EY RNCTPET EEE NC. 
ra pg 1, % 4 ihn xerwuory, Ut per ſpecta fit, in- 
quit, & Hieronis magnificentia & mea temperantia (87). (87) Athen. lib, 
This was a poor evaſion. I 4+ Page 656. 
He has been reproached with having been the firſt 
who hired out the Muſes. I do not believe that we 
ought to underſtand this, as if the Poets, who were 
prior to him, had renounced the advantage of re- 
wards, I believe, that they had in view the preſents 
and liberalities of thoſe whom they celebrated, and 
that they murmured greatly againſt the ungrateful per- 
ſons, who gave them nothing, or who gave them a 
very moderate ſum. How ought we then to underitand 
this reproach of Callimachus ? | OO 


03 rap ipyarw vb 

Tor wow, ws d KY. YAAige vines. 
Mon enim mercenariam alo | 
Muſam, ut Ceus ille Hyllichi nepos (88). (38) Callimach, _ 
| | in Frogm. pag - 
My muſe, ſays he, is not mercenary like that of Si- 233. 1 88 Jeet 
monides. The latter was cenſured for the ſame fault? 

by Anacreon (89); and it is ſaid that Pindar levelled (89) See Tzetzes, 
the ſame ſtroke at him, when he ſpoke of a certain Ohl, 8. num. 
: 228, | 
time, when the Muſes were not yet mercenary : 


& poicrce #6 & O 
ww rr mr, dd ip,, 
20” inepravro YAuriias 
paNi@Soyſo mori Tepixoras, 
ap/wauioa ayoouna, | 
paArYurxd Pare audi (90). (go) Pindar. Od. 
eg 2. Iſthm. pag» m. 
Benedictus thus paraphraſes theſe Greek verſes. Non- 675. 
dum enim Muſa lucri amans erat, nec quemadmodum | 
operarii operam mercede locabat. Neque d Terpfichore 
Lyricorum magiſtra dulces cantilene, molli vocis ſono pro- 
nuntiandæ, ſuaque ſuavitate adblandientes, atque argenti 
in fronte mentionem facientes wvendebantur. 1. e. The 
« Muſe was not yet fond of gain, nor let out her la- 
| Nor did Terpſichore 
* the miſtreſs of the Lyric Poet ſet to ſale her agree- 
able ſongs, to be ſung with a ſoft voice, and flatter- 
ing with their ſweetneſs, and mentioning money . 
3 | — the 


82 I CO 


1D -@a uw nan, 


ib. 


Etæcis, lib. 4. 


81 


8 1 


u mention the following one: he uſed to ſay, that neceſſity was a thing with which the (#) In his compa- 


_ axavTthe 


Gum neceſſate Gods themſelves would engage (c). Leoprepes his father deſerved to be cited for a 


riſon of Pindar 
and Horace, pag. 


negue Dii p- good piece of advice which he gave to two young men [O]. How good ſoever Gy- 32. of the Dutch 


nant * Suidas, in 


Lao, he raldi's collections are (0), they are not equal to thoſe which Allatius has publiſhed con- 


{1} Gyrald. Dial: 


it. This error 
has been taken 


cerning our Simonides (n). We find there the titles of all his Poems as far as they mee of in the 


9. de Port. Hiſt could be diſcovered by the monuments of antiquity ſtill remaining; but we do not meet or ypc 


n) Allatius, de 


„ the beginning of them.” According to this we 

muſt ſuppoſe, that Simonides introduced an innovation, 

which conſiſted in making verſes for a ſet price. He 

would not ſing upon truſt, nor depend upon the gene- 

roſity of his hero: he would firſt of all fix the price; 

and perhaps likewiſe he inſiſted upon being paid be- 

forehand, or at leaſt took earneſt. However that be, 

he does not deſerve a place among the inventors of 

good things: he ought to be ranked among the depra- 

vers or corrupters of good cuſtoms. He diſgraced the 

Muſes by his mercenary ſpirit, and became a proverb 

(91) See Eraſmus to his great infamy (91). It is reported (92), that he 
upon the ee uſed to ſay, I have two coffers, one for ſalaries, the 
_ pak * other for favours; I open them from time to time, 
Cents 9; num. 12, J always find that of ſalaries full, and that of favours 
| empty. He ought not to have been ſurprized at this ; 
(92) Plut. de for fince he did nothing for nothing, he could not pre- 
C:riofitate, pag» tend to free gifts; he ſhould only have expected to 
$90: be paid according to his contract with his heroes. 
Perhaps he was willing to excuſe by this the precauti- 

ons which he made uſe of. Who knows whether we 

ought to give this turn to his thought ? I had prepared 

two coffers, one for what ſhould be given me, the other 

for what ſhould be paid me; I have never found any 

thing in the former, for which reaſon I have fixed a 

price upon my Poems: I have ſucceeded well in this 

method: the coffer of payments is always full. Some 

will have it, that by the coffer of favours he meant 

thanks, and conſequently his meaning would be, that 


Dutch Advocate 


pg. 462, & . with the Egg of Simonides mentioned by Mr. Blondel the Architect (2). He is miſtaken publiſhed in 
(Alen Scrip- in this, that he has confounded Simonides with Simmias of Rhodes. The reader will ſee — 4 
85 pag: 297» & in the following article, whether I have any thing to object to Moreri. 


book of M 7. 
Blondel at Rot- 
terdam in 1701. 


the coffer of thanks was very uſeleſs to him. It was 


in vain for him to ſeek for any aſſiſtance from it; he 


never found any (93). | (93) See Ritter- 

We read in Phædrus's fables, that Simonides went . 
through the towns of Aſia in order to get money by lt. 1898. by 
ſinging the praiſes of conquerors : the editions have 


Mercede accepta laudem wiftorum canens (94); but ſe- (94) Phar. F ab. 


veral critics maintain, that inſtead of accep/a it ought 21. lib 44. 

to be read pacta, ſince he ſtipulated firſt of all that he 

ſhould receive ſo much. This appears from another 

paſſage of the ſame Phzdrus (95) ; and likewiſe from (95) Simmides . . 

a ſtory which we read in Ariſtotle's Rhetoric. A per- eee _ | 

ſon who had gained the prize in the race, deſired Si- Is 

monides to write upon that occaſion a ſong of tri- condixit xx E- 

umph ; the Poet not thinking the reward offered him 110. Idem, Fab. 

large enough anſwered, that he knew not how to treat 24, lib. 4+ 

well of that ſubje& ; for that victory had been gained 

in a race of mules, and he pretended that this animal 

did not furniſh proper matter for an encomium. More 

advantageous terms were offered him, and at 'laſt a 

price, which appeared to him ſufficient, and then he 

wrote the Poem deſired of him (96). | (96) Ex Ariftot, 
0] Leoprepes his father deſerved to be cited for a Nbeter. lib. 4+ 

good piece of advice, which be gave to two young men.] wa 


Two good friends aſked him what was the bett 


means to render this friendſhip eternal. It is, an- 


ſwered he, never to be both angry at one another at (97) Alianus, 
the ſame time, but for one to ſhew reſpect to the paſ- Var. Hiſt. lib. . 
ſion of the other (97). This is excellent good ſenſe, . 24. 


 SIMONIDES, fon of the daughter of the preceding, was of the iſle of Ceos : ſome 
think that he was ſirnamed Melicertes [A]. He flouriſhed before the Peloponneſian 
fo) Taken from War, and wrote three books of Genealogies, and three books of Inventions (a). I have 


Suidas. 


ſome ſmall errors to object to Moreri [B]. 


[4] Some think that he «vas firnamed Melicertes.] 
They are miſtaken. Suidas does not mean fo ; but this 
is what Voſſius aſcribes to him, when he aſſerts that 
Simonides the grand-father was ſirnamed Melicer- 


| (1) Simonides tes (1). 


Cens ex filia ne- [B] I have ſome ſmall errors to object to Moreri.] 


por fuit Simenidis Let us trace them as high as thoſe which relate to the 
Lyrici, cagnomen- | | 


1% Melicertæ qui other Simonides. I. He repreſents him as in eſteem in 


memories artem the ſixty fifth Olympiad, and to die in the eighty 
inveniſſe dicitur- eighth, aged eighty nine years. This ſhews an ig- 
Voſfius, de Hiſt» norance of arithmetic. He was at leaſt twenty years 
old when he was in eſteem ; he muſt then, according 
to Moreri, have been born in the ſixtieth Olympiad, 
and died at the age of a hundred and twelve years 
more or leſs, if he had lived to the eighty eighth 
Olympiad. If Moreri has ſhewn himſelf in this point 
a bad Arithmetician, he has ſhewn on the other that 
2) Viz. Suidas, he knew not how to tranſcribe the author (2) cited by 
him, for that author places the birth of Simonides un- 

der the fifty ſixth Olympiad, and his death under the 

ſeventy eighth Olympiad. This might make out the 

eighty nine years, which he tells us Simonides lived. 

II. Moreri ſpeaks of one Simonides de Melece older 

than the Lyric Poet, and moſt probably the inventor 

of four letters of the Greek alphabet. Here follows 

another childiſh miſtake: for theſe words Si monides de 

Melece are a tranſlation of the following ones, Simo- 

nides Melicus, which fignify Simonides the Lyric Poet, 

and which Moreri had read in Voſſius. I wiſh for 

the honour of Voſlius, that we had not ſeen theſe two 

lines in pag. 14. of his treatiſe concerning the Greek 

Poets; Simonides Melicus, qui temporibus belli Medici 

vixit quatuor vel quinque literas alphabeto finito adjecit, 


cap. 6. page 454- 


atque ita illud primus abſabvit, i. e. Simonides 


Vol. IX. 


Though there are ſeveral Simonides's, it 
would, 


« the Lyric Poet, who lived in the times of the Bel. 

« [Jum Medicum, added four or five letters to the al- 

% phabet, and ſo was the firſt who completed it.“ 

He refers this to the twenty ninth Olympiad. Now 

we cannot underſtand what he means by his Bellum 

Medicum at that time, Beſides, when he ſpeaks under 

the fifty fifth Olympiad of that Simonides, who has 

been the ſubject of the preceding article, he ſtyles him 

the Lyric Poet, and aſcribes to him the invention of 

four letters (3). Is not this leading the reader to ima- (3) Voſſius, de 
gine, that he mentions the ſame Poet twice, and that Poetis Græcii, 
he has made him flouriſh from .the twenty ninth | 
Olympiad till the ſeventy fifth (4)? I own that in (4) He tells us 
page 14 he remarks that Simonides, who 1s placed _ we _ 
by Euſebius under the twenty ninth Olympiad, can- £09 0) 4.1 0 
not be the ſame with him of Ceos ; but why then Salamis. Scrip/ir, 
does he aſcribe to both of them the character of a ſays he, navale 
Lyric Poet, and tae invention of four letters? Let us Frælium ad Sala- 
return to Moreri. III. He ſays that Simonides the prev 5 Os 
Younger was /on of @ fiſter of the other. He ſhould NY. YT ks, 
have faid ſon of a daughter. He has ſtumbled in a ge Pur. Gree. 
plain road, ſince he miſunderſtood this paſſage of pag. 20. 
Voſlius, Simonides junior, Simonidis Lyrici e filia ne- 

pos (5). IV. He ought not to have aſcribed to him (5) Idem, ibid. 
Poems, ſince Suidas has not done fo, and Voſſius has bag. 34. See alſo 
not ventured to rank him among the Poets. Ambigo de Hit. Gneis, 


an & in Poetis ei fit locus (6). V. Why does he a- . 


ſcribe to him 4 Treatiſe of things lately invented? (6) Idem, de 
Does Suidas or any other writer mention this cir- P, 614%, 
cumſtance ? Would it not be abſurd, if a perſon ſhould V5. 3+ 

ſay, that Polydorus Virgilius had written a book, 

in which he treated of thoſe who had lately invented 

things ? | 
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SIM 


Would, I think, be very difficult to name any one of them, who lived with Pha- 


laris [C]. 1 


(7) Utinam now [C] II «would. . . be very difficult to name any one 
allad audire co. of them æube lived with Phalaris.] A particular, 
ain alfa, Which J have read in Voſus's Letters, occaſions me 
negotio & Pbala- to make this remark. Voſſius being anxious for his 
ride aiunt fuſe friend Puteanus, who was brought into trouble on ac- 
diſtum Simonidi, count of a political tract, wiſhes, that they would 
e & fa, only remonſtrate to him what Phalaris remonſtrated to 
Voſſius, Epiſt. Simonides, Mind nothing but the Muſes (7). There is 


199. pag. m. Undoubtedly ſome miſtake of memory in this; I 


tat, (22) of the 
article PUT E- 


thought at firſt, that Phalaris was inſerted inſtead of 
Hiero; I concluded, that Simonides had meddled with 
ſome court-intrigue, which was like to bring him into 
trouble ; but I at laſt diſcovered better what the miſ- 
take was. I found that Voſſius put Simonides inſtead 
of Steſichorus; for it was Steſichorus whom Phalaris 
adviſed not to interpoſe in affairs of State, and to mind 
only the Muſes. Miaw di ot MWETa, Ox 00 you. 
Cure tibi fint præclara muſarum ſtudia (8). | 


ANUS, SIMONIDES (SIMON), one of the good Latin Poets of the ſeventeenth Century, 
| was born at Lemberg in Poland, and after having gone through a courſe of Philoſophy 

at Cracow, went to complete his ſtudies in Italy, whence he returned ſo good a ſcholar, 

that John Zamoſki, the greateſt hero who was in Poland, appointed him his Secretary, 

and ſhewed a great affection for him, and procured him the dignity of a Knight, Pope 

Clement VIII honoured him with the Poetical Crown. Juſtus Lipſius gives him very 
diſtinguiſhed encomiums, comparing him to Catullus, and affirming that his verſes might 

(a) Taken from have: made antiquity jealous (a). Simonides entertained at his houſe at Lemberg in 1597 


Staravolſcius, in 


Contam Serge. in a moſt obliging manner George Douza, who was then going to Conſtantinople, and 
Pala. pag. 139, Who was ſon of Janus Douza, a good Poet, and a great maſter of polite Learning. 


131. 


Poems [A]. 


[4] An encomium, which the reader will fee below, 
ewith the titles of his poems.) George Douza writing 
to his father an account of his journey, ſpeaks thus of 
his ſtay at Lemberg. Huic urbi (Leopoli) plurimum 
me debere fateor, quod hic cum Simone Simonide hoſpitium 
& amicitiam contrahere licuerit : qui Vir quanto orcheſtræ 
plauſu Parnaſſi collem inſtiterit, e Scriptis ejus editis 
Alinopæane widelicet, & caſto Foſepho, tum Fotlis illa 


(i) Georg. D u- Paraphrafi ſatis ſuperque conflare arbitror (1). i. e. 


za, de Ieinere ſuo dc To this city ( Lemberg) I own myſelf greatly obli- 
Corflant. paß. 14* xc ped for the 10 x. Boa which I received 
« from, and the friendſhip which I contraQted with 
„Simon Simonides ; whoſe high reputation for poetry 
« believe will ſufficiently appear from his writings 


© already publiſhed, viz. his AÆlinopæane, his chaſte 


„ Joſeph, and his paraphraſe on the Prophet Joel.“ 
His father wrote to him, when he was at Conſtantino- 


ple, a letter, in which he ſhewed his gratitude for the 


good offices of Simonides, and the eſteem, which he 
had long had for the poems of this Poliſh writer. 


Neſeis, mi fili. 2 cum animi woluptate illam Epiſto- 


iz tuæ particulam legendo ruminaverim, ubi non mode 
tanti wiri (Interpretis Polonici, natione Armenii) fa- 
wentiam ultro tibi oblatam gloriaris ac prædicas: verum 
etiam incomparabilis Viri Simonis Simonidis benevalentie 
fares jam pridem patefactas aditum tibi porro ad doctiſſi- 
mi illius ac diſertiſſimi Interpretis amicitiam concinnaſſe. 


This procured him an encomium, which the reader will ſce below with the titles of his 


.. » Nunc ceſſator efſe cogor, ac commodiori tempori 
hoc ſeribendi officium reſervare, praſertim ad Simonem 
Simonidem, quem virum ego jam pridem ex Scriptis editis, 
Hlinopœant puta, atque Odis Pindaricis tum Foelis 


Paraphrafi illa Poetica multo queſitiſſima, procul diſſitus 


8) Phalaris, 
iſt, 147. pag, 
141. edit. Oran 
1695. 


licet, & veneratus ſum & admiratus (2). 1. e. * You (2) C. Douza, 


« cannot tell, my dear ſon, with what ſatisfaction of 
0 mind I read that part of your letter, wherein you 


de Itinere ſuo 
Conflant. p. 129. 


e not only repreſent and boaſt of the civilities, which 


e that great man { the Poliſh interpreter, an Armenian 
« by nation ) ſhew 
„ wiſe obſerve, that the kind reception, which you 


„ met with from the incomparable Simon Simonides 
«© was the means of procuring you the friendſhip of that 


« moſt learned and eloquent interpreter. . . . . Now 
„J am obliged to defer to a more convenient oppor- 


« tunity the returning of my thanks, eſpecially to Si- 


„ mon Simonides, whom, though at this great diſ- 
„ tance, I have long eſteemed and admired for his 
„ printed works, particularly his Ælinopæane, his 
„ Pindaric odes, and his moſt excellent poetical para- 
«+ phraſe on Joel.” T | | 

eſides the poems, the titles of which the reader has 


you of his own accord; but like- 


ſeen above, Simonides wrote, Hercules prodicius : Pan- (3) See Simon 
texilea: Flagellum livoris : Ode in vittoriam, nuptias, Starovolſcius, in 


atque obitum Samoſcii, inque victoriam Thame Samoſcii, 


Joannis filit, &c (3). 


SIMONIUS (SIMON) a Phyſician and Philoſopher, and author of ſeveral books [A, 
lived in the ſixteenth Century. He was of Lucca. I believe that he left his country in 
order to make an open profeſſion of the Reformed Religion elſewhere. He was Profeſ- 
ſor of Philoſophy at Geneva for ſome time, and afterwards in the Univerſity of Hei- 
delberg. After this he was made Profeſſor of Phyſic in the Univerſity of Leipſic, whence 
he retired into Sileſia and Moravia, and thence into Poland, where it is ſomewhat probable 

(„Ballet, tom. hat be joined the ſect of the Anti-Trinitarians towards the end of his life (a). Two letters 


a. of the Anti, 
pag · 218. 


[4] Author of ſeveral books.) He publiſhed at Ge- 

neva in 1566 a Commentary on Ariſtotle's book de 

© ſenſu & ſenſili in fol. You will find in Lindenius reno- 

{r) Pag. 9 yo, Tatus (1), that his Synopſis breviſſima nove theorie de 
980. edit. 2686. Humoralium febrium natura, periodis, fignis, & curatione, 
was printed at Leipſic in 1577 in 8vo at Baſil in 1580 

in 8vo with his Examen ſententiæ d Brunone Seidelio 

late de iis que Foubertus ad explicandam febrium humo- 

rillium naturam in paradoxis ſuis diſputavit ; that his 

Vera & indubitata ratio periodorum, nec non continua- 

tionis intermiſſioniſque febrium humoralium was printed 

at Leipſic in 1575 in 4to, that his Methodus artificioſa 

curande peſtis was printed in the ſame city in 1576 in 

4to ; that the Simonius ſuppleæ was printed at Cracow 


of Theodore Beza confirm very much this conjecture 3 for there is no manner of doubt 


but 


in 1585 in 4to ; that the Scope guibus werritur Confu- 
tatio quam Advacati Nicolai Buccellz, Itali, Chirurgi 
Anabaptiſtæ, innumeris mendaciorum, calumniarum, er- 
rorumque purgamentis infertam poſiremo emiſerunt was 
printed at Olmuts in 1589 in 4to, that his Diſputatio 
de putredine was printed at Cracow in 1584 in 4to, 
and his Reſpon ſum de obitu Stephani Polonorum Regis was 


Centum Script, 


Polen, pag. 131. 


printed at Olmuts in 1588 in qto. The catalogue of 


the Oxford Library afcribes to him a treatiſe de vera 
Nobilitate, printed at Leipſic in 1572 in 4to; it was 
reprinted at Sena in 1616 by the care of Thomas Sa- 
gittarius. It is a book commended by Gabriel Naude 
(2). We ſhall ſee below what relates to the writings 
publiſhed by Simonius againſt James Schegkius. 


(2) Naudæus, 
Bibliog. Polite 


pag. Ms 544» 


pag. 


122, 
uo 
129, 


non 
ipt. 
131. 


us, 
olits 


4 


See th 
blen. 


(% Bess, Epiſt. who 


54+ page m. 264. 


him [DJ. I ſhall ſpeak of che diſputes which he had with James Schegkius [E]. 


See the re- 
3 [C]- + 


(4) Crenius, A- 


__ nimady. Part 2: 


page 91. 


at Heidelber 
ters, I coul 


(<) It is he whom 
Beza ſpeaks of, 
when he ſays in 
his 54th Letter, 
pag. 265, Er 


quod de quorun- 


dam hac in re ju- 
diciis commemoras, 
nibil me movet. 
Le de illo 
guidem ipſo cujus 
theſes 725 ald 
mibi per ſua ſi, 
quam veritati 


[ponte cefſurume | 


(6) Beza, Epiſt. 
56, pag. 267+ 


(2) Beza, Eviſt, 
58. pag. 266. 


() Quum factum 


dici paſſe Filium 
dicis, * Aria- 
ne blaſpbemiæ 
fundamentum, la- 
queris contra 
Scripture & em- 
nium ortÞoduxo- 


rum mor em, objicis 


omnes nofiras Ec- 
cleſias calumniis 
adverſariorum, ut 
nemo plus boc au- 
dire fine ofen ſione 
Palſit, quibuſcun- 
gue poſtea inter- 
Pretationibus uta- 
715. Idem, ibid. 


Lee IIſo page 265. 


SIM 


but that they were written to Sitnonius [B]; and it appears that the perſon, to whom 


Genitis (5). 


Heid 


III] There im no manner of Aotbt, but this the two 


is the LIV andthe other the LVI. | The latter is dated 
March 13th 1569, and the former the 26th of May. 
The year is not mentioned, but it is undoubtedly 1 568. 
What ought to convince us that Beza wrote them to 
Simonius is, that he cenſures an erroneous doctrine in 
a bock of Simonius's (3). It is by this circumſtance, 
that Crenius has proved his conjecture. Epiflolæ LIV. 
& LVI. (Bezæ) D. Simoni Simonio inſcribendæ ſunt. 
Nam que in hac ultima epiſtola Beza perſiringit, iſta 


omnia ducuit Simonius in Lectione, gud explicavit princi- 


pium illud Phyficum : ex nibilo nibil fit; d. 30. Decemb. 


1568. Heidelb. (4). i. e. The 54th and 5th let- 
« ters [of Beza] muſt be concluded to be adqreſſed to 
« Simon Simonius ; for the things, which Beza cen- 
« ſures in the laſt letters, were all aſſerted by Simo- 
* monius in a lecture, wherein he explained that phy- 
« fical principle, nothing is made out of nothing; 
on the zoth of December 1568 at Heidelberg.“ If 
theſe words did not plainly ſhew that Simonius lived 
when Beza wrote to him theſe two let- 
mention a thing, which infinuates the 
fact. Simonius had written to Beza, that he found 
himſelf unable to defend the diſcipline of Geneva when 
he was defirous of diſputing with thoſe who condemned 


it, and he particularly mentions Thomas Eraſtus (5) 


who was then profeſſor at Heidelberg. 1 
IC] He had the afſurance to ſay in a full auditory at 
Heidelberg, that he could make objections to which St. 
Paul himſelf could not give any anſwer.) Beza teſtifies 
his indignation upon this occaſion, as he ought to do. 
Sed quo tandem loco, wrote he to him, poſtremum iſtud 
tuum dictum habebimus, poſſe te multas rationes afferre, 
quibus ne Paulus quidem ipſe, fi viveret, reſpondere poſJe ? 
Itane verò te potuiſſe defipere, ut iſtud quod vel cogitare 
impium & in Deum ipſum blaſphemum eft, palam etiam, 
tot audientibus, auſus ſis effutire ? Tune miſer homunc io, 
aufis organs Dei electo, cujus tonitrua ferre univerſa 
mundi ſapientia non potuit, tune, inquam, Spiritui Chriſti 
per os Apoſtolorum loguentis opponere quicquam poſſis, quod 
refellere Dei ſapientia non palſit? An ignoras quid Elyme 
mago, quid Alexandro fabro ærario, ſeſe Pauli ſapientiæ 
opponentibus contigerit (6). i. e. But what judgment 
can we paſs upon your laſt declaration, that you 


himſelf, if he was now living, could make no an- 
{wer ? Could you be fo infatuated as to preſume 
to utter publicly before ſa many auditors, that which 


it would be impious and blaſphemous againſt God 


« even to think? Could you, wretched man, have the 
aſſurance to pretend to oppoſe any thing to the ele 
«« inſtrument of God, whoſe thunders the whole wiſ- 
dom of this world could not ſupport, could you, I 
t ſay, oppoſe any thing to the Holy Ghoſt ſpeaking 
„by the mouth of the Apoſtles, which the wiſdom of 
God cannot anſwer ? Do not you know, what was 
the ſtate of Elymas the Sorcerer, and Alexander 
«© the Copper-ſmith, who oppoſed the wiſdom of St. 
„% Paul?” Obſerve, that Beza told him his opinion 
upon a tract concerning the eſſence of God. Allatum 
eft ad nos ſcriptum de Dei eſſentia, quod aiunt vel d te 
dictatum, wel ex te fuifſe exceptum, breve quidem illud, 
ſeu ej uſmodi ut ſummopere bonos & doftos omnes Theologos 
fit optimo jure offenſurum (7). 1. e. There has been 
brought to us a tract concerning the eſſence of God, 
* which is ſaid to have been dictated by you, or re- 
« ceived from you; it is ſhort indeed, but of that 
% kind, that it will very juſtly give great offence to 
orthodox and learned Divines.” Simonius main- 
tained in that tract, that one might ſay, that the ſon 
of God was made, and that the perſon of the ſon of 
God was eſſentiated (8). He added, 1. that the doc- 
trine of the orthodox concerning the Trinity had no 
other advantage, than being leis abſurd than that of 


could propoſe many arguments, to which St. Paul 


they were written at Heidelberg in 1568 and 1569, adhered to the opinions of Valentine 
The ſame letters inform us, that Simonius was twice tmpriſoned at Geneva, 

and underwent the Eccleſiaſtical cenfures, and that he was a man of a turbulent ſpirit, 
f with every body (c). He had the affurance to ſay in a full auditory at 
elberg, that he could make objections, to which St. Paul himſelf could not give any 
anſwer [CJ. I eannot tell whether we may not conjecture, that a book, which I have 
mentioned above, and which was intitted, Simonis Reli 


gio, was a Satyr publiſhed againſt 


the heretics 3' and, 2, that the Scripture does not fur- 


letters of Beza were auritten to Simonins.) One of them niſh us with ſufficient grounds, whereby to anſwer the 


objections of the Arians; ſince it affords paſſages in 
their favour. Fam verò quis illud ferat 9 dicis, nem- 


pe eo differe dogma adverſariorum d noſtro, id eft men- 


dacium à veritate, tenebras q luce, quid illud quidem 
plura, noſt rum wero pauciora abſurda conſequantur ? ? 
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SIRIS, 


Quòd autem dicere audes teflimoniis & weris principits 


Scripture quamwvis male accommodatis niti Antitrinitarios, 
ideoque ex verbo Dei ipſis reſponderi non poſſe, cert? vox 
eft piis omnibus intolerabilit, & quid ad me attinet, ſi 
ita ſentis, vix alio te loco habueritn, quam hominis pror ſus 
impii (g). i. e. Who can bear with what you fay, 
„ yiz. that the doctrine of our adverſaries differs from 
„% ours, that is, a falſity from truth, and light from 


(9) Idem, ibid. 
page 267. 


« darkneſs, in this, that many abſurdities attend the 


« latter, and fewer attend our opinion 
de with regard to what you ſay, that the Anti-Trini- 
«* tarians rely upon teſtimonies and true principles of 
the Scripture though ill applied, and that therefore 


they cannot be confuted out of the word of God, 


« this aſſertion is intolerable to all pious perſons, and 
« for my own part, if you think ſo, I ſhall conſider 
« you only as a man of the greateſt impiety.” 

[D] 1 cannot tell whether we may not conjecture that 
a book . . . . intitled Simonis Religio was a /atyr 
publiſhed againſt him.] This book was printed at Cra- 


cow in 1588, as I have obſerved in another place (10). (10) In the re- 
It was at a time, when our Simonius was I think in mark [BJ of the 
article SIMON 
(Theodorus). 


Poland. Who knows whether ſome enemy of his did 
not intend to abuſe him by publiſhing a book, which 
ſhould be conſidered as an account of the ſentiments 
of this Phyſician ? I propoſe this as a conjecture, but 
which may engage ſome curious Perſon to examine the 
point, if a large library can furniſh the means of do- 
ing it. N 


[E] 1 /hall ſpeak of the diſputes, which he had with 


2 Schegkius.) Here is a particular account by 
r. Baillet. The conteſt began about the year 
* 1569, and extended to matters of Philoſophy, 
„ Phytic, and Divinity. Simonius had advanced with 
<< reſpect to the cauſe and nature of a fever ſomething, 
„ which was not approved of by Schegkius, and 
* which the latter took occaſion to cenſure. Simo- 
nius was no more pleaſed with this, than with what 
“ Schegkius had objected to him ſome time before 
„ upon ſome points of Ariſtotle's Phyſics, and he re- 
% futed him in a book, which he entitled Anti-Scheg- 
* kius, or rather Anti- Schegliana. The book was 
„ publiſhed at Baſil towards the end of the year 1 þ 2 
„in 8vo under the title of Anti- Schegtianorum liber 
unus, in quo ad objecta Scheghii reſpondetur, vetera non- 
nulla ejuſdem errata inculcantur, novaque quampluri- 
ma pejora deteguntur. Schegkius preparing to an- 
„ {wer this book publiſhed proviſionally the forerun- 
«« ner of his anſwer under the title of Prodromus Anti- 
Simonii contra Simonem Simonium, printed at Tubingen 
in Swabiain 1571 in 4to. When Simonius ſaw this 
© eſſay, he wrote a reply to it, which he publiſhed 
ſoon after. This laſt book coming to Schegkius's 
hands, he examined it throughout, and the anſwer, 
which he wrote, was ready to appear before his 
Anti- Simonius, and was printed in 1572 under the ti- 
*« tle of Anatome Re/ponſs Simonii ad Prodromum Anti-Si- 
* monii, After this he publiſhed his large anſwer to Simo- 
© nius's Anti-Schegkiana, printed at Tubingen in 1573 
* under the title of Anti-Simonius, five, Refutatio erro- 
„% rum in Philoſophia Simonii in ſuo libro Anti- Schegtia- 
norum, in quo plures quam trecenti errores ejuſdem re- 


« pelluntur, Qc. Theſe two diſputants had another thought that Si- 
« conteſt likewiſe upon ſome controverſies in Divinity monius (who was 


(11) Baillet in 
the 2d tome of 
the Anti, pag. 


216, & ſeg, ob- 


ſerves, that he 


upon the oecaſion of a book written by Schegkius then at Heidel- 


concerning the union of the two natures of Chriſt 
*&. (02};” 
* 


berg) was in 
Saxony. 
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SI X/ 


SIRIS, a river of Italy, on che mouth of which there was a- city called Stu 1s, was 


ſucceſſively called by ſeveral names A]. That city was ſaid to have been built by the 
() Stabo, lid. 6. Trojans, and as a proof of it they ſhewed there an image of the Minerva of Troy (a). 


Page 182, 


It was ſtill ſhewed in Strabo's time, as a miraculous image; for ſhe caſt her eyes down, 


which was occaſioned, they ſaid, by the horror ſhe conceived, when the Ionians took 

the city, ſhewing no reſpe& for that image. Several of the inhabitants had taken 
ſanctuary with that Minerva, and from thence as from an aſylum, which they thought 

could not be violated, they implored the conqueror's mercy z but their prayers were not 

(5) idem, ibid, regarded, and they were barbarouſly attacked in that ſanctuary (5). The goddeſs had 
not the courage to behold that irreverence, which is the reaſon why ſhe caſt her eyes 


(e) Idem, ibid. 


down. This was not the firſt time that a frightful ſight obliged her to look another way; 
ſhe did it at Troy when Caſſandra was raviſhed (c). The author from whom I borrow 


thefe particulars, adds to them a judidous reflection on the great number of images, 
which it was pretended the Trojans conſecrated ſince their diſperſion [B]. Monſieur de 
Marolles Abbot of Villeloin has received that obſervation [CI], with regard to the fre- 


quent multiplication of the ſame relick. 
Florus's blunder concerning the river Siris. 


[4] Was ſucceſſively called by ſeveral names. ] Con- 


(1) Cluver. Ital. ſult Cluverius (1), who will tell you that it has been 
Antig. lib. 4 cap. called Leuternia, Polieum, Heraclium. He obſerves 
el mg by that the Tarentines having built Heraclea three miles 
4 , above the mouth of the river Siris, tranſported thither 
the inhabitants of Siris : ſo that after that time the 

city of Siris was only the port of the city of Heraclea. 


According to Stephanus of Byzantium the city of Siris 


was called Polieum by the "Trojans ; but according to 
Tzetzes it was called Polieum before it was named 
Siris. We may infer from the accounts of Lycophron, 
Strabo, and the ſame T'zetzes, that its firſt name was 
(2) Cluver, ibid, Leuternia (2). | | | 
LB] Strabo makes a judicious Reflection on the great 
number of images which . . 
after ther diſperſion.) It is a piece of impudence, ſays 
he, to dare to feign, not only that formerly an image 
| caſt down its eyes, but alſo that ſuch an image can 
ſtill be ſhewed at this time. It is a greater impudence 
ſtill to dare to mention a great number of ſuch images 
brought from Troy. They boaſt at Rome, at Lavini- 
um, at Luceria, at Siris, that they have got the Mi- 
nerva of the Trojans, and the action of the Trojan 
women is pretended to have been done in different 


places, and therefore though it be not impoſſible, yet 


it deſerves no credit. 'IT«jpdv juiv &v Kats To 870 javJeueu 


@; Ts jun ja0v0y x ler HA αht Ov, xe X T A. 


8 > - q. 4 7 \ e 
InNi@ vf αt Rl *. my Kerddpa; Gier, GANG xg 

1 ler tue dE D Lend d rEñ¼ pen 7 TOaDTE ro- 
3 LA x Rα,euuνανν g, 60% Qceoi of ovſypaPi;* 9 
vb i, Pan, xgu iv Agape, xg bs Teipiridb IA AN 

| HASTE, dg tt, NEA Nsvν,α0. Kei mo Tar Teodor ds 
N, FiO ip lui TANGK , u d r Paine, xl is - 
1 61, Enimvero protervum eſt fingere, ſimulacrum ali- 
quod non modo vi ſum fuiſſe connivere, ficut imaginem Mi- 
nerve llii ferunt oculos avertifſe cum violaretur 1 
dra : ſed fabulæ adjicere, ſimulacrum etiamnum conni- 
wens conſpici. 
allala fabulari, gue ſeriptores ponunt. Nam & Rome, 
Lain, & Lucerie, & Sirutidi Minerva habetur 
lliaca, quaſi ab Ilio allata: & facinus mulierum Troja- 
narum mullis adſcribitur locis, eogue fides ei derogatur 
(3) Strabo, lib, 6. cam fieri tamen potuerit (3). I have quoted the Greek 
page 182. words for the ſake of thoſe who are never pleaſed, 
unleſs they ſee the original expreſſions, and alſo that 
I might not be obliged to make a ſcrupulous tranſla- 
tion. Strabo thinks very juſtly : for if the variations 


of the hiſtorians be not a certain proof of the falſity of 


their accounts, it is however a very good reaſon to ſuſ- 
pend our judgment: and when ſeveral cities boaſt, 
they have the fame miraculous image in their poſſeſ- 
ſion, it is a very ſtrong preſumption that they all 
boaſt of it without reaſon, and that the ſame artifice 


sIXTUsS IV, created Pope in the year 


(a) Ghilioi, 26. his name was Franceſco della Rovere. 
atro, Patt 2. pag. 


93. Rivet is miſ- 
taken, who in 
his Remargues ſur 
la Reponſe au 


Part 2. pag. 622» 
makes him a na- 


2 


I have taken notice in another place (d), 


. the Trojans conſecrated. 


At multo etiam protervius eft ea ab Ilio 


The author of the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres 


of (d) In the 2d ar- 
ticle PYRRHUS 
remark [Cc]. | 


and the ſame intereſt induces them all to relate their 
traditions. | 

[C] The Abbot of Villehin has revived that obſerva- 
tion.] We muſt hear him ſpeak himſelf. © As they | 
«« were ſhewing her (4) St. John the Baptiſt's head, (4) He ſpeaks of 
« which the people reveres there, as the moſt conſi- tbe ee Ma- 
« derable relick in the world, and which they held to J as hes 4 
be unqueſtionable, ſhe kiſſed it, and bad me draw Amiens. | 
«« near, that I might do the ſame, I confidered the 
«© ſhrine and what it contained, and did like all the 
« reſt ; but I only ſaid, in the loweſt voice I could, 
« that it was the fifth or ſixth (head of John the Bap- 
* tiſt) I had the honour to kiſs ; which ſurpriſed her 
« Highneſs a little and made her ſmile, but ſo as not 
© to be obſerved; and the Sacriſtan or Treaſurer hav- 


« ing alſo overheard what I had ſaid, anſwered that 


% he could not deny but there were many other ſuch 
% heads mentioned (for he had perhaps been told, that 
„there is one at St. John at Lions, at St. John of 
% Morienne, at St. John of Angeli in Saintonge, at 
« Rome, in Spain, in Germany, and in many other 
„ places) but that that which he ſhewed was the true 
« one, and in order to prove it, he defired us to take 
„ notice of the hole, which appeared in the fcull of 
© the relick above the right eye, and that it was the 
« ſame hole, which Herodias made in it with her 
«« knife, when the head was preſented to her in a diſh. 
« Methinks, ſaid I to him, that the Goſpel does not 
* ſay a word of that curious particular: but as I per- 
« ceived he grew warm to maintain the contrary, I 
ſubmitted to him with all the reſpect imaginable, 


and without examinig the matter any further; nor 


« would I urge to him the authority of St. Gregory 

% of Nazianzen, who obſerves that all the bones of 

« St. John the Baptiſt were burnt in his time by the 

“ Donatiſts, in the city of Sebaſte ; I ſaid only to him, 

* that the tradition of ſo venerable a Church as that 

« of Amiens, was ſufficient to eſtabliſh a belief of that 

„ kind, though that tradition was but of four hun- | 

« dred years ſtanding, and was not an article of Faith, (5) Marolles, 
However they who were preſent furniſhed them- 14. under ehe 
« ſelves with many repreſentations of that holy Shrine, „t 161i. 


year 1641. 
« and the honeſt Prieſt was very well pleaſed (5).“ (6) For Sept 
or Sept. 


(6), ſpeaking of a book which treated of the holy = 3 


Handkerchief, hinted that reflection of the Abbot of amines whether 
Villeloin, and quoted theſe words of Monſieur Patin it be prudent or 
the ſon (7). 1 am ſorry to ſee too often the picture of _—_ multiply 
the bleſſed Virgin drawn by St. Luke, for it is certain thoſe things. 
that the greateſt part of thoſe pictures are ypurious ; it be- (7) Relations Hi 
ing not probable that St. Luke drew the Virgin's picture e . 281.1 


2 many times. — Lyons 


1471, had been General of the Cordeliers; 
He was born the 22d of July 1414 at Cella (a) a 
borough on the river of Genoa, five miles diſtant from Savona. 
ans (b) pretends he was adorned with all ſorts of good qualities, an extenſive learning, 
warm charity for the poor, a great generoſity towards thoſe Princes who had been op- 
Myfiere d. Iniguitè preſſed by the Turks, a wonderful exactneſs to have juſtice done, and a great care to 
repair the ruins of Rome, and to beautify the city, He does not diſſemble the faults 
tiveof Albizzols Which were blamed in him: 1. his committing many unjuſt actions in favour of his crea- 


One of his Hiſtori- 


a (5) See the Life 
of Sixtus IV, at 
the end of Pla- 
tina, fol. 363, 
364. edit. Lugd. 

1512. | 


tures: 


„ 


r- 
8 


f 


|» 


Catalogus Teſtium 60 
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6.) See Varillas, tures [A]: 2. his raiſing a war unſeaſonably in Italy: 3. his whirling the thunderbolt of 
excommunication on the head of Laurence de Medicis: 4. his attacking the Florentines by 
and the remark all Kinds of hoſtilities. He does not charge him, as others do (c), with knowing the 


Anecdotes de Flo- 
rences pag: 70, 


[4] quotat » (8) 


lehre. conſpiracy of the Pazzi's, and even contriving it. He does not mention the diſſoluteneſs 
C-aſulc allo Ma- of the favourite Cardinals under that reign, one of whom, in the opinion of ſeveral per- 


chiavel, in the 


3% Book of his ſons, is hinted at in ſome lines of Baptiſt Mantuanus [B]. He does not ſpeak neither 


Hiftory of Flo- 


resc⸗. 


[4] He was blamed 5 for committing many un- 


juſt actions in favour of his creatures.) “ He was more 


«+ indulgent to his friends than any of his predeceſſors 
had been, and is blamed for doing and granting 
«© many things upon their account, præter fas juſque, 
(1) Du Plefſis ** againſt all right both human and divine (1).” The 
Mornai, ex Ver three Cardinals he made in his firſt promotion, were 
laterram & On. peer Riario of Savona whom he had brought up from 


7 5 „ fp”: a child, with his brother Ferom his ſiſter's children ( not 


quite, oage 555. without a myſtery and Fulian his brother's ſon, who 


was afterward Pope Julius II (2). He beſtowed great 
(2) Du Pleflis Preferments on Peter, a man /o much given to luxury, 
Mornai, Myſtere that he ſeemed to be born on purpoſe to loſe money, having 
4 Iniquite, pag ſpent, during the two years he was a Cardinal, tauo 
555˙ hundred thiuſand crowns in his houſe-keeping only, left 
fixty thouſand crowns of debts, and abundance of rich 
furniture ; he died at the age of twenty eight years, 
(3) Volaterran- being quite rotten with the Pox (3). ** It is he, whoſe 


lib. 22. pag me © prodigious prodigality Baptiſt Fulgoſa deſcribes (*), 


818. „ which went fo far, that he uſed to give Pattins all 
(% Baptiſt. Ful- covered with pearls to his Miſtreſs Tireſia: it is 


2% dittor. & © upon him Baptiſt Mantuanus (F) wrote the follow- 


_ memorabil, «© ing lines, which Jupiter repeats to him in hell. 
« Yo | 


(+) Baptift. « Alt tu implume caput, cui tanta licentia quondam 
Mantuan. in Al- «© Fæmineos fuit in coitus, tua furta putabas 
phon. l. 4. «© Hic quogue præteætu mitræ impunita relingui ? 


(4) Du pleſſis « Sic meruit tua fœda Venus Fc (4).” 

Mornai, ' Myflere | : 

d Iniquite, pag» We ſhall ſee hereunder that Monſieur Jurieu applies 
535 theſe lines to Pope Sixtus (5), though he had read in 


45) Simon Gou- Du Pleſſis that they were made on the Cardinal we 


Þrt in his Con- ſpeak of. Coeffeteau does not deny that Cardinal's 
tinuation ot the diſſoluteneſs; and he adds, that Sixtus was not 
Un il © much happier with regard to Jerom, if we may 
them allo (Sf. © Credit the hiſtorians, except however that he was 
tus, with what by no means given to voluptuouſneſs, unleſs it be 
has been obſerved © the pleaſure of hunting. That Jerom being by the 
above W Ye Pope appointed Prince of Imola and Friuli (6) mar- 
8 nc. ried the Duke of Milan's baſtard daughter, and on 
Gretfer: . « the account of that marriage Sixtus gave a Cardi- 


Myfterii Pleſ. ** nal's hat to Aſcanius the Duke's ſon. Sixtus pre- 
pag. 544+ makes ferred alſo Leonard his brother's ſon, and made 


an advantage of 


hel rariiclons « him marry a baſtard daughter of King Ferdinand, 


and appointed him Governor of Rome. Leonard 
(6) He ſhoudd being dead, Sixtus promoted in his ſtead another of 
have ſaid Forli. his nephews, brother. . . of Cardinal Julian, 
« and made him Prince of Sora and Senigaglia ; he 
married ſane the daughter of Frederic de Monte- 
0 feltro Duke of Urbino. From that marriage came 
„Francis Maria, who after the death of his uncle 
« Gui Ubaldini, who died without heirs male, ſuc- 


(7) Coeffeteau, ** ceeded by adoption to the Dutcheſs Urbino {7).” 


Reponſe au My- Monſieur Du Pleſſis relates an abominable action. 
fere 4 Iniguite, id Sixtus, in order to aggrandize his dear Jerom, had 
res. 1205* * à mind to make himſelf maſter of Florence; but 
« Laurence and Julian de Medicis ſtood in his way. 
“He practiſes upon Francis Pazzi the head of the 
« contrary faction, to perſuade him to make an at- 
« tempt on their lives; and that the buſineſs might 
© be carried on more ſecurely, he ſent Raphael Riario, 
% Cardinal of St. George, a young man, who was 
„ Jerom's nephew, to Florence, to encourage the con- 
«* ſpirators. So that on a Sunday in the Church of 
«© St. Reparada, they attacked the Medicis in the 
«© midſt of divine ſervice, Julian is killed on the ſpot, 


«< and Laurence wounded, who is carried into the 


(8) Du Pleſs, « veſtry-room by the Church.wardens, &c (18).“ 


of 


reflections, which a man of wit has done me the favour to 
ſend me. They are as follow. (9) In order to (9) Some manu- 
*« underſtand thoſe lines of Mantuanus, extracted from ON - of 
„the 4th book of his poem entitled Alpbonſus, it muſt -- "mig my 
be obſerved, that in that work, which is nothing 

but a deſcription of Alphonſus's paſſage through hell, 

the Poet repreſents the ſtate ot ſeveral fouls, ſome 

condemned to eternal puniſhments, others to ſuffer 

in Purgatory. He ſuppoles that Alphonſus, the fon 

* of John II, and grandſon of Henry III Kings of 

«« Caltile, paſſing with bis father and his grandfather 

from purgatory into the terreſtrial paradite, hears by 

the way a long dialogue, between the ſoul of a Pope 

*« in purgatory and a devil named Jupiter, who tor- 

4 mented her. The ſoul of the Pope diſcovers her 

« quality ſufficiently by thele lines: 5 


«6 Apud ſuperns ego templa tenebam 
* Vaticana, dabant Reges his ofcula plantis. 


i. e. Above I lived in the Vatican, and Kings came 
«© to kiſs my feet. The devil in one of his anſwers 
* ſpeaks thus to that ſoul. 


« At tu implume caput, cui tanta licentia quondam, 
Fænmineos fuit in coitus, c. | | 


Whence it appears that they cannot be applied but 


* to a Pope. The queſtion is whether or not they 

«« relate to Sixtus IV. The Commentator Badius aſ- 

«« ſerts, that in the margin of the copy he made ule 

« of, he found this annotation, S. P. or. Minorum, in 
* two places, namely, next to thele lines: 


« Prima ſono vox languenti, miſerere dolentum, 

„Et fine, clamabat, fefſos ſpirare par umper. 
i. e. He heard them cry with a doleſul woice, have 
« pity on thoſe that ſuffer, and let them who are nw 
«© tired rake a little breath. And 80 lines lower, 
„ next to this; 


At tu implume caput, &c. 


« Whence it appears, ſays he, that Pope Sixtus is 
„ hinted at, which yet he would not warrant ; nam 
«© Sixtus, theſe are his own words, inter bonos numera- 
* tur Pontifices. Verum nullus malus purgatorio infertur, 
„ purique tam pauci decedunt, ut nihil purgandum ſecum 
« ferant, opera enim illorum ſequuntur illos. 1. e. For 
«© Sixtus is reckoned among the good Popes. But no 


* cwicked man ii received in purgatory : and there are 


« but few who die ſo perfect as to have nothing that 
« wants 10 be purified, and as to theſe their works do follow 
© them. The ſame Commentator on the line A! tu im plume 
% caput, adds, that the Poet not naming the Pope, he 
«« dares not do it neither, notwithitanding the marginal 
% note. And three lines lower, where he explains 
« this paſſage, At niſi ſeminea tandem prece motus 
« olympi Rex afferret opem Ic. i. e. But if the King 
, Heaven had not come to your aſſiſtance, being moved 
« thereto by the prayers of a woman, Sc, which is a 
„ ſcornful expreſſion uſed by the devil, he underſtands, 
« Dive Virginis, cut, ſays he, ſi de Sixto quarts laguitur 
« fludioſus admodum fuit, ejuſque conceptionis diem cele- 
% brari indixit. i. e. The prayers of the Virgin Mary, 
% for whom Sixtus IV, if be be meant here, had a de 
great devotion, having ordered to keep the fejtival of 


My/tere d'Ini- [B] One of the favourite Cardinals, in the opinion of ** ber concepticn. Badius, for want of taking notice of 


1e, pag. 556. ſeveral perſons, is hinted at in ſome lines of Baptiſt Man- 


tuanus.) You have ſeen in the preceding remark four 
lines of that Poet, which relate to Cardinal Peter Ri- 
ario, if we may believe Monſieur du Pleſſis. He is 
not the only perſon who applies them to him. But 
others pretend they relate to our Sixtus. To form a 
true judgment of all this, it is neceſlary to conſider the 


Vol. IX, 


the Chronology of the poem, has thrown himſelf 
into a needleſs perplexity. Thoſe lines cannot pro- 
„ perly be underitood of Sixtus, fince Alphonſus, who 
is the hero of the poem, being dead July the 5th, 
«+ 1468, continued in purgatory according to Mancua- 


nus till the taking of Negropont by Mahomet II. 


„ July the 12th 1470, after which the Poet . ee | 
Ne that 
r 
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8 


1 * 


of the abominable lewdneſſes which ſome perfons ſay this Pope encouraged, They 


pretend that he anſwered a petition in which the, petitioners prayed he would give theft 


leave to practiſe ſodomy during three months in the year. 


q 


« thatAlphonſus paſt from purgatory into the terreſtrial 
5 Paradiſe, and thence into Heaven, where he arrived 


the next year 1471, on Eaſter day, and conſequent- 


„ly near four months before Sixtus was Pope, and 
« above 13 years before he died. It is therefore more 
«© reaſonable to think that. Mantuanus deſigned in ge- 
„ neral to draw the character of a, proud and volup- 
% tuous Pope, who having nevertheleſs obtained the 
„ remiſſion of the guiltineſs of his crimes, through 
„ the Virgin's interceſſion, Fæminea prece, is condemned 
4% in the other world, not to ſuffer, the terments of 
hell, as ſome authors have too raſhly aſſerted, but 


„ thoſe af purgatory. only .. This the devil himſelf 


confeſſes, whom the Poet brings in ſpeaking to that 
«« Pope after this manner. 


1 JC nates: 3 os 
At niſi faminea tandem prece motus olympi 
Rex afferret opem, cum jam ſuſpiria raucus 
Ultima wvix traheres, & mors incumberet ori, 
«© Nofter eras, ego jam ſtratum tibi molle parabam 
Larga ubi tartareas intrat ;ſentina cloacas, 
« Par meritis locus ille tuis, Deus iſte malorum 
Fautor, ut antiquis viduatam civibus alam 
Et noſtro mæſtam exilio repararet, in aſtra 
Colluwiem wulgi humani, paſſimque volentes 
« Tre levat &c. | | 
Sic illi placet, & placeat, mihi forfitan olim 
Non impune feres, & non fine vulnere multo 
In loca pervenies quondam mea. 


66 


i. e. But if the King of heawpen had not come to your 
% affiftance, being moved thereto by the prayers of a 


. « ewoman, when with a baarſe vaice you was already 


„ almoſt fetching your laſt breath, and death wwas com- 


ing upon you, you had been mine : I was already pre- 
« paring a ſoft couch for you in the midſt of the flinking 
« lake of Tartarus, a place which you; well deſerved ; 
% but Gad, that patron of the wicked, being willing to 
« people again his empty Court, deſolate by our bani/h- 


„ ment, receives into heaven «the very dregs of human 


kind, and is continually alſiſting ibo ſe who have a 
 « Such is his pleaſure, and 
let it beſo. Perhaps ſome time or other 1 ſhall be able 
to puniſo you, you will perhaps come once into my power, 


* * 


but it will be to your coſt. 


J do pot deny but the Poet, who, was naturally a 
little fatyrical, took a delight in inſerting into his 
piece {ome particulars of the ſcandalous lives of the 
Popes, and of ſome Prelates, Which were ſtill freſh 


but too apt to induige their inclination to conjec- 
tures, could not fail making .their applications. 
Some pretend the author hinted at Sixtus IV, others 
ſay it was at Paul II. I find at leaſt in the edition 


margin next to theſe lines, Prima ſono vox languenti 
miſerere dolentum, Es fine, clamabat c. This note 


Papa P. and lower next to this line, A tu im- 


in every one's memory. Inquiſitive men, who are 


. * mitre would ſecure you alſo in 


of Bologna printed June the 11th 1502 in fol. in the 


T have traced that ſtory up C] 
ad 


* 
— 


Poſtquam rerum te Roma potentem 
Fecit, & obſcuro jubar hoc reſplenduit orbi 
E xqnimis virtus, ſcelerum ſub mole ſepulta 
Reſpirare parum viſa eft, & tillere froitem; 
Et niſi tot vitiis ha ſecula noſtra fuiſſent 
Depravata, boni poterant rectoris habthe 
Errantes fre nare rotas, ſed tanths equortim 
Impetus aurigam ſuptrat, fruſftrigue Tetraftans 
Lora gubernator fine lege per india fertur, 
Propterea fortem doleo miliſſime Patrum 
Sixte tuam, fueras annis melioribus aptus, 
Eft tibi que fande ſatis eft in principe virtus (10). 


$$ 5 KY ung FI DOR TROY N 1 157 1 SEG 
þ C7 When Rome raiſed you 'to the ſupreme power, 
and your beams began to ſhine on this dark world, 
"We. | ö F< %.- IT dime . 1 . TY 21 
virtue almoſt extinguiſhed, and buried under the 


* to raiſe her head: and if our age had not been quite 


into the proper road, but ſuch is the fury of the 
„ horſes, that they carry away the Charioteer, who 
«Polling, the reins in vain, is dragged along thro" 
unpaſſable roads without any rule; wherefore'I la- 
«« ment thy fate, oh moſt kind of all the fathers, 


(10) Bapt, Man- 
tuanus, de cala- 
mit. ſuorum tem- 


Por. lib. 3. 


heavy load of crimes ſeemel to breathe a little, and 


depraved by ſo many vices, fo able a man holding 
the reins, might have drain back the erring wheels 


Sixtus, who wert born for better times, atid haſt 
all the virtues that are requiſite in fo great a ſove- 


* | 


pettim from Cardinal of % fi, rayin tht 
they might have leave to practiſe 1 


i» „„ 


Fuauus, an 
following lines (13). | 
At tu itpſume caput cui tanta licentis quotdam 
; Feemineos fuit in coitus : tua furta putabas 
Hie quoque pretextu mitræ impunita' relinqui, 
Sic meruit tua ſœda Venus: ſic prodiga in briinem - 
: Nequitlam , ad virtutis opus tua Avara libido, 
Ila Dioneæ Cythereia munera conche, _ 
Ila, pudicitiam quibus impugnare ſolebas, 
Et noctes emere & nudz indulgere paleſtræ. 


i.e, Bayou bla pat,” ho segen oi: 
„ ſolute_with the women, you imagined "th 


* pnniſhment you deſerve. But thus are your obſcene 


44 of Selin, du. "tyuotation (20), 


(13) Mr. Zain- 
ger, Profeſſor -of -- 


Divinity at Baſil 


4 


. aſſerts the fame 
in pag. 135. of 


the TraFatis de 
 Feflo Corporis 

| CB, printed 
in 168 5. 


gined that your 
this place from the 


% ampurs rewarded : thus your inclination to all man- 
aner of wickedneſs, and your averſion to all that is 


« virtuous ; theſe are the conſequences of thoſe preſents . 


of Venus, by which you uſed 'to debauch' the wo- 


« plume caput, there is in the margin, in that ame „ men, to buy your nights of pleaſure, and your laſ- 


edition, F. P. or, Minorum, which ſome explain, ,.,** civious entertainments.” 3 
Frater Petrus ordinis Minorum, who is no other The Poet ſuppoſes @ devil who ſpeaks to Sixtus IV de- 


but Peter Riario a Cordelier, and afterwards a Car- ſcended into hell, and declares to him that his Papal mitre, 


third perſon can be admitted, and thereſore, that 7heſauro Ecclef., Indulg. I have 


dinal, Pope Sixtus's nephew; one may indeed eaſily and his bald head will not ſave him from the puniſhment 


© diſcover that Cardinals character in theſe laſt lines; due to his luxuriouſneſs, bis, difſolute life, his obſcene 


but as it is certain that the Poet makes but two per- amours, and his venereal exerciſes, in'*which' be ſpent ſo 
*« ſons ſpeak in his dialogue, a Pope, -whoeyer he be, many days and ſo man nights. As to the petition Mon- 
„% and the Devil, called Jupiter, it follows that no fieur Jurieu quotes 22 Groningenſis. Tradtatu de 

Pear a very honeſt 


** conjecture, though it be very probable, muſt of man and a true, Proteſtant ſay, that häving read this 


* courle vaniſh away.” .. . . he weht to meet Monſ. Jurieu in his ſtudy, and deſired 
There is a particular, which may ſerve to prove, him to ſhew him the author who related ſuch a mon- 


that Mantuanus did not deſign to deſcribe the charac- ſtrous particular; and that Monſieur Jurieu anſwered 
ter of Pope Sixtus, namely, his commending him very him ſincęrely, that he had not that author, biit that 
much in this ſame work, in which he laments the cor- fact was to be met with in ſeveral credible ' writers. 
ruption of his time. He goes even fo far as to aſſert, The honeſt man went away being very well ſatisfied 


that if that corruption had not been carried to ſuch with, that anſwer. But for my part "own that I 
an excels as render the ſtrength of all remedies inef- ſhould not have been ſo eaſily pleaſed ; I ſhould 
ſectual, that Pope might have cured it. have required of Monſieur Jur jeu to pay to Monſieur 


du 


gentiis Papalibus) 


S1 


and ſhall give my opinion of it in 


du Pleſſis Mornay the honour which is due to him, for 
forniſking that paſſage to the author of the Prejugex. 
In a word he ought to have added to his quotation, 
apud Du Pleſis Mornai, Myſt. d Iniquize pag. 557. 
But though that addition had been made to the quota- 
tion, it would not have prevented me from examining 
farther into that matter; for aſter all one ought to in- 
quire how du Pleſſis came to know, that Weſſelus of 
Groningen has related that particular. It is ſo ſtrange, 
and ſo far remote from all probability, that a man 
muſt not believe it but on the credit of his own eyes. 
J have therefore endeavoured to get that work of Wef- 
ſelus, but as I could not poſſibly meet with it, I have 
examined what was nf to du Pleſſis. Coeffe- 
teau's reply ſeemed but weak to me: for he only ex- 
cepts againſt the witneſs, both on the account of his 
hereſy, and of the very impudence of his depoſition. 
(14) Coeffeteau, “ It is ſufficient for the reader, ſays he (14), to know, 
Reponſe au My- « that Weſſelus was an heretick. And indeed it is a 
jo 7 n great piece of impudence even to write what he re- 
d „ lates, how much leſs can it be imagined, that there 
were men ſo loſt to all ſenſe of ſname and conſcience, 
as even to think what he aſcribes to Sixtus, and to 
the Cardinals of Saint Sixtus and Saint Lucia, I 
cannot conceive how a gentleman had the impudence 
to inſert ſuch filthy Ruff in his writings.” ' By chis 
way of reaſoning Coeffeteau confeſſes that Weſſelus re- 
lates the fact; now this is granting to du Pleſſis all that 
he can deſire. The Jeſuit Gretſer gets off much bet- 
ter: he denies that Weſſelus elated the fat; and he 


(16) Sed in illo proves, his negative (15); by obſerving, 1. That the 


libro (de Indul- treatiſe. of the indulgences quoted by du Pleſſis, and 


prout tomo primo publiſhed by Goldaſt a very good Calvinilt, does hot 
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the remarks : it is againſt all pro- 
| bablliry. 


authority of a witneſs ſo much deſpiſed and deteſted in 
the Church of Rome, would be of more weight than 
Illyricus's filence, and Goldaſt's edition? Why not? 
will it be aſked : for the Papiſts have blotted that paſ- 
ſage out of Weſſelus's work; ſo that Illyricus and Gol- 
daſt could not meet with it there; but Bale had a copy 
which was not caſtrated. And I, will the antagoniſt (ay, 
maintain that Bale made ule of a copy, to which ſome 
body, who was not better than himſelf, had tacked 
that ſpurious paſſage, if Bale himſelf 'was not the im- 
poſtor; and after all, it is incumbent upon you to pro- 
duce a manuſcript of Weſſelus, which favours your 
opinion, and which you may oppoſe to Goldaſt's edi- 
tion, which refutes you effectually. I cannot conceive 
what reply could be made to this, and therefore I think 
Monſieur Jurieu's caſe is much the ſame with that of 
thole imprudent accuſers whom Cicero has ridicu- | 
led (18), and who have not one word to anſwer the (18) Jam invides 
moment their aſſertion is denied. There is no man of e g qui 
ſenſe but will own, that in order to accuſe another, it © ge 9 55 
is not enough to believe him guilty, but one muſt alſo ea. 17d $6 
be able to prove him ſuch to thoſe who would deny it, enm m nom 
You may believe as much as you pleaſe, that Sixtus 4% Orar'r's, ſed 
IV is guilty of chat terrible abomination, and that ©" ge as 
Weſſelus has publiſhed-it; but you would not aſſert in 3 25 
a book, if you had any judgment, and if your proofs 9 negarit, 
were not better than Monſicur Jurieu's. However I /-1gizs progredi 
do not pretend to level this cenſure at Monſieur du % Pit gui ob- 
Pleſſis Mornai ; he wrote at a time when men were % nent, 
not ſo difficult to pleaſe as they are now; and he had 1 Abra⸗ 
not the leaſt knowledge of Goldaſt' edition (10). mi. Add to this 

1 forgot to obſerve, that a man mult be either very theſe words of 
ignorant, or very diſhoneſt, to aſſett that Weſſelus e e an 


Mmonarchiæ Gel. contain one word concerning the petition preſented to Was a Papiſt. If he had been one, would Luther 25 ee Pens 
re- daſtice à Goldoſto the Pope. 2. That F lagius Illyricus having extracted have beſtowed this elogy upon him? Prodiit en Ile gu, negei pro- 
IMs Calvin'ſta evul- from the works of John Weſſelus all that he thought ſe/us, vir admirabilis ingenn, rari & magni ſpiritus, be non it. 

| gatus |; ln could ſerve his purpoſe, did not quote what relates to quem & am apparet effe were throdidattum, quales Inſtit. Divin. lib. 
Ny pie _— that petition ,' whence it follows moſt evidently, that prophetavit fore Chriſtians Eſaias : negue enim ex bo- EP 285 pigs 
b mince vrbulum (neither Flacius Tllyricus nor Goldaft, who of all men ' minibus accepifh judicari . Hic fo 
reperitur 3 nec, were belt acquainted, with thoſe forts of books, did not mihi antea furffet lectus, poterat hoſtibus meis wideri (19) The firſt 
gud mireris, 2 find in any library one ſingle e of Weſſelus's Lutherus omnia ex With: hauliſe,' adeb ſpirius utriuſ* . eee cn 
2 EO Je works, Which Lane the fact related by du Pleſſis. que conſpirat in unum, Cc. (20). i, e. Behold Wel- publiſheg der: 
4 uy ex g. We have therefore no other aythority bur that of, Baie, ela came, a man'of an admirable geniut, and of the ee 
in- bus Vaſſeli, ea who having related that fact (16), quotes for his * a great and uncommon ſpirit; Who alſo appears to 71e. 
Fo bY gue gue fo voucher the book of Papal indulgences, wrote by Wel- „ have been really taught by God, as Iſaiah prophe- i 
_ Earl 3 ** ſelus of Groningen. . did not Hop here; I would ſee ** fied all the Chriſtians ſhoùld be: for he cannot be eee Le 
of - Gritferas, in the reply to Coeffeteau: it came from a very able Mi- * thought to have learnt trom 'men, no more than o Me 1 8 s 
de "Examine Myſerii niſter (17), who had as much reading as any man of ** myfelf. , If I had read his works before, my ene wegeius. See 
© / Pleſeani, pa · his time. He was not ignorant of what Gretſer had “ mies might have imagined” that I borrowed every Gefner's Biel. 


(46) Cent. 83. do it; which ſhews that Gretſer was no impoſtor as to 


cap 50. what he aſſerts concerning Goldall's edition, and con- 


«thing from him, 10 much does the ſpirit which ani- #eca, fol. 628. 


mate us both, aim at the ſame thing, &c.“ 


Obſerve that Saldenus a Dutch Miniſter at the 
Hague aſſerts, that according to Agrippa's authoricy, 


(171 Andrew Ri- that it is only on Bale's gredit we know that Weſſelus the permiſſion we have mentioned was granted by 


; | Sixtus IV to a Cardinal. Jdem' hic Sixtus, teſte A. 
2 his book, This being the caſe, I aſſert, that a man who urges grifpa, Cardinali cuidam maſculg Veneris uſum certis 
pas 025» m : 


that petition again, muſt be a wretched compiler, Who 2tnfibus ſecure indulfit (2 1). It is not true that Agrippa (27) Salden, Otia 
tranſcribes and heaps up together, without any judg- ſaid this (8). See below the remark EJ. 8 any 
ment, whatever he, meets with, in the writers of his (8) Oblerve alſo that John Lydius had already 5 


# ag ? By Pang gut lp hte pa, de Fant, Sci- 
«own party. For after all, if the author of the Pre- been guilty of almoſt the ſame blunder with regard to cz, cap. 64. 

_ , Jugez had conſidered what he was about, would not Volaterranus. Quid dixiſſet pia feemina, ſays he (7). 
F I : % Sixti Quarti © audivifſer impietalem, qui Cardinali (H] Pag. 9. A. 
ver ſuch a. petition preſented to Pope Sixtus IV, and Lucie Sodomiam tribus menſibus calidioribus permijit : v4lelts ad: G 
FE 4 eee por WarÞ ont oy are PO , "Hg + 28:6 uo bits ah | 2 5 miong. de corrnptg 
would not he have prepared himſelf to ſupport the zefte Voläterrano, in Dedam. ad Leu. i, e.“ W bat Ecce, ſratu, 

_ truth of it? But whilſt he had been gathering mate- '** would that pious woman have ſaid, if ſhe had known 975 
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| nal of St. Lacta' to commit ſodomy during the three 
very moment a prudent and judicious man would have * hotteſt months of the year, as 8 relates.“ 8 
K given up the objection. Let us ſuppoſe an antagoniſt, Mr. Bayle Was not unacquainted with that pailage, | 
who attacks him upon that ſubject. You muſt prove, and finding the quotation dark and unintelligible, he 3 
will he ſay, that Sixtus IV gave leave to practiſe ſo- conſulted Monſieur la Croze (*), from whom he re- (*) can Og» bp 
| | : ceived an explication which he has not publithed, I 2 
had petitioned him for it. He will anſwer that Wel- have deſired that learned man to ſend it me again; 
ſelus of Groningen aflerts it in his book of the Indul- and the ſubilance of it is as follows. The author of a þ 
gences. This is not true, will the adverſary reply; : book intitled, Mus exenteratus (The gutted Mouſe) A 
Printed for the firſt time at Stutgard in 1593, having | 
mentioned the pretended *diſpentation of Sixtus IV. l 
for the practice ot ſodomy, puts in the margin, /%- 4 
did. not find it there neither. You therefore calum- later. lib. 22. Antropb. Stella in Sixto IV. Foh. Bate. 
niate Weſſelus. No, would the defendant anſwer, I Anglus. Agrippa in Declam. ad ' Livanienjes Sc. It 15 
. dg not calumniate him ; for Bale aſcribes to him the ealy to {ee that ſeveral authors wtio ſpoke ill of Six: 
point before us. But, will the antagoniſt reply, if tus IV, are quoted here in a lamp, Ly dtus urpec 
you had but common ſenſe, could you hope that the probably chat authority againſt him, and * 
| | 4 miltake 
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miſtake of the Printer, or of Lydius himſelf, or of 
ſome other author who had tranſcribed that paſſage 
before him, the words in the quotation between Yo/a- 
ter. and in Declam. were omitted, I add that Lov. 
was eaſily changed into Leu, by an error of the 
preſs. Mr. Bayle acknowledged that Monſieur La 
Croze had hit upon the true cauſe of Lydius's bad 
quotation ; and he obſerves that Volaterranus does not 
mention that diſpenſation in the 22d book of the An- 
tropology ; and that having run over Agrippa's De- 
clam. ad Lowanienſey, he could not meet there with 
(1) Lettre 214. any thing like it (f). So that all theſe authorities are 
page 323. reduced at laſt to Bale's alone. CRIT. Rem. 

| [DJ. . . i againſt all probability.) 1 do by no 
means intend to extenuate the diſſoluteneſs of the 
perſons who are charged with preſenting that peti- 
tion; I rather aggravate it: for I aſſert, that if 
theſe men were capable to preſent it, and to uſe the 
licence which it is ſuppoſed was granted them, they 
would not have been conſcientious enough to care for 
ſuch a licence. You may be ſure that ſuch men would 
gratify their criminal paſſion all the year round, with- 
out waiting till the Pope had anſwered their petition. 
And beſides what occaſion was there to draw up a 
petition in due form, and to expect an anſwer to it in 
writing? Was it not ſufficient to whiſper ſuch a thing 
in the Pope's ear, and to get his conſent in a low 
voice, without running the danger of making ſeveral 
perſons witneſſes to ſuch an abominable impudence ? 
In a word I could eaſier be perſuaded of the truth, 
than of the probability of ſuch a fact. The moſt pro- 
fligate men do generally keep a decorum, when it 
would be needleis or even dangerous for them not to 
do it. If the Pope had a mind to grant ſuch a privi- 


lege, he might have done it by word of mouth, with- 


out expoſing his own reputation. If he grants it in 
writing he does not better eaſe thereby the conſcience 
of the petitioners, and expoſes himſelf to the danger 
of being convinced, by his own fign manual, of the 
molt execrable villany. Would artful profligates be 
guilty of ſuch a piece of impudence ? 
Let us not omit an obſervation, which 1s proper 
enough to perſuade us that that ſtory is not true. It is 
ſuppoſed that the family of the Cardinal of St. Lucia 
| begged leave o commit the act of ſodomy during the 
| three hotteſt months of the year, Fune, July, and Au- 


guſt. There is here an error as to a matter of fact, 


which renders all the reſt of the ſtory ſpurious ; it is 
ſuppoſed that lewd perſons are more troubled with 
their paſſion in Italy during the hotteſt ſeaſon of the 
year, than at any other time. But this is a falſe ſup- 
poſition, Conſult the Phyſicians ; they will tell you 
that of all the ſeaſons of the year, the ſummer is the 
time when men do leſs deſire to exert the venereal act? 


the great heat weakens and enervates them. Coitum 


mulicres tate magis appetant, quia ſemen earum fri- 

gidum tunc calore temporis contemperatur ac movetur, in 

viris autem fit exhalatus, conſumptio, ac debilitas a ca- 

bore adaucto: hyemis were frigore wvigoratur, & wegetior 

ac fortior redditur, ideogue magis appetunt viri hyeme, 

(22) Rodericus à guam mulieres (22). 1. e. The women have a 
Caftro, de Morbis e ſtronger defire for the pleaſures of love in the ſum- 
Mulierum, lib. 3. *© mer; becauſe their ſeed being cold is tempered and 
70835 put into motion by the heat of the ſeaſon: whereas 
6 “ in the men it is exhauſted, vented and weakened 

«© by the encreaſe of the heat: wherefore they have a 


&« fironger deſire for thoſe pleaſures in winter than 


„the women.” If they who have related that flory 
had pitched upon the months of March, April and 
May, they would have rendered it more credible. 
The Menagiana mentions a woman, who confeſſed that 
in the month of May ſhe would not anſwer for her 
continency, though ſhe were ſure to conquer the 
temptations of the fleſh in all the other months of 
the year. In France the month of May is reckoned 
the ſtrongeſt in that reſpect; and as all the effects of 
the ſpring are more forward in Italy, the month of 
April muſt be there what the month of May is in 
other countries, I would not have you gather any 
conſequence with regard to men, from the caſe of 
plants and animals. The conſequence might not be 
well drawn, becauſe men by their induſtry find a 
thouſand remedies againſt the feverity of the weather, 
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bability [DJ. If ſuch a petition had been favourably received, Sixtus IV would have 


been 


which the vegetables and animals are unacquainted 
with, I ſhall nevertheleſs relate what the natural 
Philoſophers obſerve, namely that the ſpring is the 
uſual ſeaſon for generations. | | 


Vere tument terre, & genitalia ſemina poſcunt. 
Continuaque avidis ubi ſubdita flamma medullis 


Vere magis ( quia vere calor redit offibus (23). (23) Virg. Georg, 


The ſpring adorns the woods, renews the leaves, 9 We I 
„ The womb of earth the genial ſeed receives. 
When at the ſpring's approach their marrow 
„ burns; 0 
(For with the ſpring their genial warmth returns.) 
| | Dxyvpex. 


Nam fimul ac ſpecies patefatta 'ſt verna adiei, 

Et reſerata wiget genitalis aura Fawoni ; 
Aerie primum wolucres te, Diva, tuumgue 
Significant initum perciſſæ corda tua vi: 

Inde fere pecudes perſultant pabula lata, 

Et rapidos tranant amnets ; ita capta lepore, 
Illecebriſque tuis omnis natura animantum _ 

Te ſequitur cupide, quo quamque inducere pergis : 
Denique per maria, ac monteis fluvioſque rapaceis, 
Frondiferaſaue domos avium, campoſque wirenteis, 
Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amꝛrem, 
Efficis, ut cupide generatim ſæcla propagent (24). (24) Ning 


What you have been reading from the Menagiana 


was quoted memoriter in the firtt edition of this work: 


J was not at leiſure then to look for the paſſage: I 

have met with it ſince, and if I had no reaſon to be 

aſhamed for not well remembring the author's ſenſe, 

yet I found that I had omitted ſome particulars, 

which deſerve to be related. Here follows the whole 

paſſage. As we were diſcourſing one day of the 

effects of the month of May, which not only 

« warms the earth and what is contained in it, but 

* even kindles love again, even at the bottom of the 

« ſea and rivers; after we had talked a great while 

„% upon that ſubject, Madam the Marchioneſs of 

«C... L . . . . mother of the Marchioneſs of 

««.S . . . told me, I anſwer for my chaſtity all the 

* other months of the year, but in May I do not | 

„ anſwer for it (25).” A Phyſician, who continued (25) Menagiara, 
Laurence Joubert's work on Vulgar Errors, examines mage F726, of he 
this queſtion : is it abell ſaid in the months which The * 
have mo R, enjoy little, and drink much 26)? He but 1 iſt Dutch 
condemns that rule, no farther than it excludes the edition muſt look 
month of May, a month, ſays he (27), which of all for p 144, 145. 
the other is moſt particularly dedicated to love, and 1 am (26) Bachot, ubi 
inclined to think that men did not marry anciently in that infra. 

month, not ſo much out of jealouſy, or for fear of meeting 

with bad wives, as the Poet obſerved, Maio nubant (27 Bachot, Er+ 
male (bad women marry in May) as on account of the reurs populaires, 
extreme paſſion into which à man may fall in that month, prong E dd 
for avant of being able to ſatisfy his partner, which 4, Sant hog 5 
might induce her to look for another champion, becauſe chap. 9. pag: 301. 
women are Marte Viri, Maio Mulieres; 1. e. “ like | 
% men in March, but downright women in May.” 

He had ufed the following expreſſion in the preceding 

page. If therefore the ſpring be the moſt proper 

*« ſeaſon for that ſport, it ſeems unreaſonable to ab- 

„ ſtain from it in all the months in which there is 


no R: ſince the ſpring begins towards the end of 


March, and extends throughout the months of 

„ April and May, which have the true properties 
of the ſpring, heat and moitture, and in which 

even the pleaſantneſs of the ſeaſon prompts every 

animal to love. 


% In furias ignemque ruunt, furor omnibus idem. 
„ Tout eft en feu & une meſme ardeur 
* Embraſe tous d'une eſgale fureur. 


CY 
* 


All is in a flame, and the ſame heat. inſpires all 
with the ſame paſſion.“ ” 


Why then ſhould men let the ſpring paſs, which is (28) Ibid. pag: 
„ the moſt wholelom ſeaſon for it {28).” Roderic de 300. 
Caſtro's opinion, which I have mentioned (29), is (29) Above, due: 
that of the ancient Naturallſts. One of the characters tat n (22). 

of 


lib. 2, Ver. 324. 
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of the ſummer, according to Heſiod, is the weakneſs 
of the males as to exerciſe of love, and the great ea- 
gernels of the females. 


Tu- wirr 2 its, xz 015. 22 
| MzyMTar&, os Yorkixe;, pd Te d 7+ & voþes 
(30) Heſiod. 0-) Er (30). 
per S Dier, ver» 
585. i. e. In that ſeaſon (ſummer) the goats are fat, and 
« the wine is in its prime; the women are moſt luſt- 
« ful, but the men very weak.“ 

(31) 15 * The Poet Alcæus followed the ſame opinion (31). 
e ee Ariſtotle ſuppoſed it true, and endeavoured to account 
in Dicg. Taerti- for that particular (32). The moderns, who cenſure 
um, lib-9. pig: the antient naturaliits ſo much, do not find fault with 
352. and Father them upon this account. Monſieur Venette a cele- 
rept] 4. brated Phyfician declared himſelf of their opinion in 
pig. 205, 206. the moſt poſitive manner: read what follows. ** 'The 
| _« exceſſive heat in the months of July and Auguſt, 
(32) Ariſtot. « added to our own fiery conſtitution, deſtroys our 
4 55 INS + „ natural warmth, wattes our ſpirits, and weakens 
Qt 3%... all our parts. It produces a great deal of gall, 

| « and ſharp excrements, which render us afterwards 
weak and languiſhing. So that if we attempt 
« then to enjoy a woman, our ſtrength fails us imme- 
„ diately, and though at firſt our paſſion affords us 
* ſtrength enough for ſome attempts, yet we experi- 


Lal 


«* ence very ſoon ſuch a faintneſs as prevents us from how to give their ſtories a ſhew of probability ; and 


„acting with vigour. And it we have a mind to 

« weaken our conſtitution, and to draw many diſtem- 

pers upon us, let us often careſs a woman. The 

« women on the contrary are much more luſtful in 

„the ſummer. Their cold and moiſt conſtitution is 

e then mended by the heat of the ſun. . . . Indeed 

* theſe amorous inclinations are very ill diſtributed. 

« When the women are all on fire, we are languiſh- 

ing; no ſooner does their paſſion appear but ours 

„ vaniſhes away, as though nature intended to teach 

ce us thereby, that all exceſs in love is inconſiſtent 

(33) Venette, „ with the health of men (33).” That moral re- 
eee flection of Monſieur Venette put me in mind of a 
. 3 paſſage in Pliny, in which I imagined at firſt, that he 
edit. of 1696. acknowledged a Providence of Natare in that diftri- 
| bution of the paſſions (34): but having examined it 

(34) As thouzh with more attention, I found that we mult not take it 
Nature had thus jn that ſenſe ; it ſeemed even to me that Pliny had 
png peg AR committed a miſtake, which has perhaps never been 
of love, on pur- Cenſured : for which reaſon I ſhall tranſcribe his own 
pole to prevent words. Urinam ciere præcipue traditur (ſcoly mos) /a- 


* 


the bad conſe- zare lichenas & lepras ex aceto. Venerem ſtimulare in 


3 of an; Vino, Heſiodo, & Alceo teſtibus: qui florente ca cicadas 
. acerrimi cantus efſe, Q mulieres libidinis avidiſſiuaàs, 
(35) Plin. lib. airo/que in coitum pigerri mos ſcripſere, velut providentia 
DE ek nature hoc adjumento tunc valentiſſimo (35). That is 
2 * to fay, according to du Pinet's tranſlation, ** It is 
(36) Obſerve that «© ſaid that the artichoke (36) is very proper to pro- 
e oh ey *« yoke urine, and that being applied outwardly with 
eee « vinegar, it cures the ringworm, the itch, and the 
play after He- wild fire. Heſiod and Alczus aſſert that it provokes 
fivd, is not the “ to love, and they hold that when the artichokes 
8 « are in bloſſom, the graſs-hoppers make themſelves 
Cle, in he be heard, for they ſing then moſt loudly. They 
Notes on Hefiod, ©* Obſerve allo that the women are at that time 
bag. 282, edit. ** very much inclined to the pleaſures of Venus, but 
Toh. « that the men are then very heavy in the buſineſs of 
| love. So that Nature, being willing to ſupply the 
wants of the Ladies, produced the artichoke at that 
time as a kind of meat very proper to revive the 
c men.“ That tranſlation is not wrong, in my opi- 
nion; if therefore there be any errors in that paſſage, 
I mult aſcribe them to the original. Now it ſeems to 
me, that Pliny did not well underſtand the ſenſe of 
Heſiod nor of Alcæus. For thele two Poets ſay no- 
thing concerning the properties of the Scolymes, they 
oblerve only that it 1s a plant which blows in the 
greateſt heat of the ſummer, and when the graſs- 
hoppers ling moſt, &c. They deſcribe the ſummer by 
theſe two marks, and by ſome others, but without 
pretending that there is any connection between them, 

as between a cauſe and its effects. 
Let us conclude with obſerving, that the firſt who 


{poke of the petition we have mentioned above, made 


Vor. IX 


X 


been very far from that prudence and virtue, which Clement VII exetted, when he 
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thought 


a very wrong choice of the three months for which 

the diſpenſation was ſuppoſed to be granted, They 

choſe the three hotteſt months in the year, which 

they leaſt of all ought to have choſen. The Spani- 

ards would not have made ſuch a choice ; for ſee 

what the Continuator of Laurence Joubert obſerves (47), (37) Backot, Er- 
Celſus ſeems to have learnedly concluded this chapter, . PP ulaires, 
when he declares (38), that the exerciſe of love is nat dan- 00 ES 
gerous nor pernicicus in <winter : that it is very ſafe in N 
the ſpring, but not proper either in ſummer or in autumn. (38) Verus tum 
For in ſummer wwe ought entirely to forbear it, if it be (hieme) non aque 
poſſible: . . The Spaniards ſeem alſo to have had a bet- 8 5 
ter notion of that common ſaying (39), than we have by ro, 3 8 
excluding the month of May, and mentioning but three utilis Venus eft. 
months; Junio, Julio, y Auguſto, Dieta olguetta, y Tlerabilisr tamen 
quatre nodios in braguetta: in June, Fuly and Au- Pe du! 


| ; | eſtate in totum, 

guft uſe a muiſt diet, and tye up your breeches with four 25 pete; 2 

knots, | nendum eſt. Corn. 
If a man ſhould pretend to ſay, that ſome reaſons, Celſus, lib. 1. 


well known among the diſſolute people at Rome, de- p 3+ Page 33 


termined perhaps thoſe perſons to petition for a dif- 3** 

penſation during the 2hree hotteſt months in the year, he (39) Namely, 
would deſerve no anſwer. Such a general diſcourſe war which I 

is not worth being examined or minded; and till = ee of 
ſomething more material be offered, the firſt who e 
mentioned that petition will always be conſidered as 

one of thoſe ſatyrical wits, who do not even know 


we may apply to him that ſaying of an ancient fa- 
ther, woluntatem cum wvabere mentiendi, artem fingendi 
non habere; * he does not want will to tell lies, but he 
has not the art to contrive his ſtories well (40).” This (49) It is ob- 


does not regard Weſſelus of Groningen; for in the ſerved in the Stu 


| volume of Mcrale 
firſt place, we do not 1:now whether or not he men- Pratiquz des = 


tioned that petition, his books which are extant do ſuires, pag; 152. 


not contain that ltory : ſecondly it may be preſumed that this was ap- 
that if he ſaid any thing of it, it was on the credit of lied to the Jeu 


others; he quoted ſome author; or at leaſt he uſed that Ns 
clauſe, fama «ſt, fertur ; it has been reported, it is ſaid. 
And atter all, I declare that I do not look upon him 
as the firſt author of that ſtory. The name of ſo wie 
and fo learned a Divine impoled upon ſeveral writers 
of controverſy ; but as they did not know how he 
mentioned that ſtory, whether it was with or without 
proofs 3 whether from hcarſay, or on the credit of 
tome grave men, they have becn a little too raſh in 
their judgment and in their quotations. There are 
few occaſions, in which men ought to be more cautious, 
than when they are to mention the ſatyrs which have 
been publiſhed againſt perſons of ſuch a character as 
Sixtus IV was. He had been the diſturber of the 


public tranquillity in Italy; he had ſuſpended the 


Republics of Venice and Florence from Divine Ser— 
vice, and carried on an heavy war againſt both. His 
Court was not a little corrupted, and his relations had 
made themſelves odious by their ambition and their 
diſſoluteneſs. So that numberleis ſatyrs and paſquils 
were diſperſed againſt him: nor could it be otherwiſe. 


Non modo omnes Italiæ potcntatus in es (Vene— 


tos) concita vit, ſed etiam weluti Clemens 6 alids 

ſecerat, illos execravit, interdixit, & omnibus dignita- 

tibus privavit. Nec quoad wixit, illis abſolutionis be- 

neficium impendere woluit. Fx quo multos detract es 

habuit (41). i. e. He did not only raiſe all the powers (41) Nauclerus, 
„of Italy againſt the Venetians, but (as Clement VI Ce. L. folio ms 
% had done before) he curſed them, he excommuni- 9/9 

« cated them, and deprived them. of all their dig- 

„ nities. Nor would he ever abſolve them till his 

« death. For which reaſon he met with many flan- 

„ derers.“ Every Venetian and every Florentine, who 

had a talent for flander, was ſure to pleaſe his ſupe- 

riors and his countrymen, by exerting his wit againſt 

the Pope: he might hope that his ſatyre, cither true 

or falſe, would be well received: it is ſome comfort 

for thoſe who fear or who hate a Prince, to ſee him 

reviled by libels ; they believe cvery thing, they ſwal- 

low every thing, in ſuch a cale; which is the reaſon 

why fatyrical writers do not much mind to render 

their ſtories probable ; they are ſure to make the greſ- 

{eſt falſities go down; they expect it chiefly, when they 

can alſo jultly charge a man with very wicked acti- 

ons. Theſe are truths, which ſerve as a ſafe conduct 
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thought that ſome Ladies begged leave of him to do a thing that was unlawful [ZE]. 
Sixtus died in the year 1484, being grieved to death, they ſay, when he heard the 
peace was concluded between the Duke of Ferrara and the Venetians [#]. He loved 
the war, and was looked upon as the diſturber of the tranquillity of Italy. 
Agrippa relates a particular of him which deſerves a place in this article [G]. You 


(42) 8 to the falfities with which they are attended (42). 


hand that mix- This is an obſervation, which might at all times be 
ture of truth of uſe to thoſe who would diſtinguiſh a true de- 
with falſhood traction from malicious ſatyrs. But to ſpeak here 
ron ar ©, only of Sixtus IV, let us obſerve that if there were 
Who are tredu- Any foundation for the petition we have mentioned, 
ced ; for by con- Weſſelus of Groningen would not have been the only 
vincing the au- author who hinted any thing of it. By what means 
thor of the libel could he have found out what eſcaped the knowledge 
| * 1 N of the Florentine and Venetian ſatyriſts? | 
make Tm OI [E] The virtue, which Clement V1] exerted, auben he 
pꝛcted of calumny thought that ſome Ladies begged leave of him to do a 
in all the reſt. thing which was unlawful.) This is a fact related in 

a Chronicle, and not a ſtory tranſmitted only by tra- 

dition. We meet with it in the Annals of Aqui- 

taine, which John Bouchet, who lived in that age, 
(43) He obſerves, cauſed to be printed ſeveral times (43). Let us uſe his 


in folio 270 verſo, 


in ce aan f old ſtyle, and obſerve firſt, that he ſpeaks of Clement 


Poitiers 1557, the VIIth's conference with Francis I, at Marſeilles in 


that theſe Annals the year 1533. ** During that interview of the Pope 
had been printed ( and the King, at which all the Princes of the blood, 


at Poitiers for the «© and ſeveral other Lords and Princes were preſent, as 
third time in the , 5 


— — 85 pened, as the common report runs, a comical ſtory, 

| « Which deſerves to be related; it was a trick played 
* to three of the Queen's Ladies, who were very virtuous, 
chaſte, and pious women. 'Theſe three Ladies, who 
were widows, of a weak conſtitution, and often 
« fick, wiſhed to get leave from the Pope to eat fleſh 


on fiſh-days ; and in order to obtain this from the 


«© Pope, they applied to the Duke of Albania his 


near relation, who promiſed to intercede for them, 
and made them come to the Pope's houſe with that 
« expectation. The Duke of Albania, who was very 
«© intimate with theſe widows, in order to afford the 
Pope and the King ſome diverſion, applied to the Pope 
in theſe words: Holy Father, there are three young 
Ladies, who are widows, and ſtill capable to bear 
children; I imagine they are tempted with the de- 


of your Holineſs that they may have leave to keep 
company with men without marrying, if and when- 
ever they want it. How, couſin, ſaid the Pope, 
this would be againſt God's commandments, I can- 
«© not diſpenſe with them. I deſire you, holy Father, 
to hear them, and to repreſent this to them your 
 «« ſelf ; to which the Pope conſented. Theſe Ladies 
being let into the room where the Pope was, fell on 
their knees before him, and having kiſſed his feet, 
one of them ſaid, Holy Father, we have deſired the 
Duke of Albania to petition your Holineſs for us, 
and to repreſent to you our age, our frailty, and our 
«« weak conſtitution. Dear daughters, anſwered the 
Pope, your requeſt is not reaſonable, it is againſt 
God's commandment. Theſe widows, being ig- 
«© norant of what the Duke of Albania had fait re- 
< plied, Holy Father, give us leave only for three 
times a week, at leaſt in Lent, and without giving 
offence to any one. How, ſaid the Pope, give you 
leave to commit the ſin of fornication ? 'Thele Ladies 
underſtood immediately what trick had been played 
them, and one of them ſaid, we only beg leave to 
eat fleſh on fiſhdays. And the Duke of Albania 
told them, I imagined you meant live fleſh, The 
Pope underſtood the joke, and with a ſmile told the 
Duke of Albania, Couſin, you have made theſe La- 
«« dies bluſh; the Queen will take it ill, when ſhe 

comes to know it. The King and the Queen and 

the Princes were immediately acquainted with this 

*« ſtory, which they thought was good ſport enough 
(44) Buuchet, © (44).” You will meet with this ſtory in Brantome's 


Annales 4 Agui- Memoirs, towards the end of the ſecond volume of 
taine, folio m. 


26 the Dames Galantes (45). It is related there a little 
Te more at length, than in the Annals of Aquitain. He 
(45) Pag- m. did not know that it was to be met with in that 


356, &c. work ; for he ends the ſtory thus. Theſe three 
« Ladies have been named to me, and were Madam 
de Chaſteau-Briant, Madam de Chaſtillon, and the 


alſo the Queen with all her attendants, there hap- 


fires of the fleſh, for they have applied to me to beg 


may 


“ Bailiff of Caen's wife, all three very honeſt Ladies. 

I heard this ſtory from the old men at Court (46).” (46) Brantome, 
[F] He died... being grieved to death, they ſay, Dames Galant, 

ewhen he heard the peace was concluded between the Duke dom. 2. pag. 358. 

of Ferrara and the Venetians.) He had declared war 

againſt the Republick of Venice, for the Duke of 

Ferrara's ſake, and had a mind to protract it; but 

his allies forſook him, and made a treaty of peace 

without conſuiting him. 'The grief, it gave him, en- 

creaſing the gout which he laboured under, carried 

him off in five days time. This was indeed a fine Vi- 

car of the Prince of peace, who in his Goſpel declares 

the Peace-makers blefled. Quum pacem d ſociis præter 


eus voluntatem & conſenſum fieri conſpiceret, ex animi 


uti putatur dolore, podagra inſuper aggravante qua in 

ultimis annis maxime laborabat, in quintum diem expira- 

wit (47). He deſerved the epitaphs which the Poets (47) Volater. 

made for him (48). | | lib. 22. pag, 819, 
Let us not omit a beautiful paſſage of Alcyonius. (48) Nor prruir 

Ad id (49) adduttus videri poterat Ferdinandus à KXy/to Jaroum vis ulla 

Pont. Max. qui 65 officii Pontificii, & religionis & Det {S407 ole 


ü | i i tum ; Audito 
oblitus non ſecus in Italia bella excitare folebat atque illa tandem niming 


Aſiæ aut Africe provincia efſet, in qua Turce & Pæni pacis, obit. Sce 


regnarent, non pars Europe ex flore clariſſimorum viro. the end of this 

rum conſtans cujus princeps eſſet pontifex maximus, qui gere 7 ew, 
5 0 1 .* . 32 2 „ 2 e 

moderatiſſime & ſapien!iſſime clauum tanti imperii tenere _ 


. . ax 1 lie, 
& gubernacula Reip. traclare in maximo curſu & fuc- pax ifla refulſit 


& unde, Tam 
tibus deberet. Dein eodem Xyſto fi non ſuaſore & im- ſubito reticent 


pulſore certe approbatore Veneti terra & aguis arma in- 3 “ Sixtas 
tulerunt Herculi Jerrarienſi Principi (50). i. e. Fer- \, boſs or 3 
« dinand might be thought to have been perſuaded to : 


peremptus his, 


* carry the war into Tuſcany by Pope Sixtus, who Apud du Pleſlis 


« forgetting his office of a Prieſt, and not minding Re- Mornai, Myſt: 
ligion nor God himſelf, uſed to raiſe wars in Italy © 7 quite, pag 

&« as though it had been a province of Aſia or Africa, . 

in which the Turk or the Carthaginians reigned, (40) That is to 

« and not a part of Europe inhabited by the moſt J, to carry the 

« eminent men, and of which the Pope himſelf was rag Tubs 

« Prince, who ought to have managed the helm of 

that great Empire, and governed the commonwealth (50) Petrus Al. 

« with the utmoſt moderation and wiſdom, in the 7 Me- 


. . ce 1 = 
« greateſt ſtorms. And farther it was, if not at the 2 7 


* perſuaſion and inſtigation of Sixtus, at leaſt by his verſo. 


«« approbation, that the Venetians attacked Hercules 

« Duke of Ferrara both by ſea and by land.” Ob- 

ſerve that Monſieur de la Monnoie has given me no- 

tice, that the firſt of the three epigrams, which I have 

quoted (51) from du Pleſſis Mornai, was not made upon (51) Above, quo: 
Pope Sixtus, and being an epigram of two lines written on (48). 

by Sannazarius againſt Pope Alexander VI, fo that we 

muſt read Seæxtum (the ſixth) and not Sixtzm ; and that 

Sannazarius has rather commended than blamed Sixtus, 

witneſs this epigram againſt the ſame Alexander VI. 


Viſuram ſe iterum Sixtum cum Roma fputaret, 
Pro Sixto Sextum vidit & ingemuit. 


i. e. When Rome was in hopes to ſee Sixtus again, 
« inſtead of Sixtus, ſhe ſaw (Alexander) the fixth, and 
« ſighed.” 
[G] Agrippa relates a particular of him, which de- 
ſerves a place in this article.) Monſieur du Pleſſis 
gives it us in theſe words. Among the pimps of 
„ theſe latter times, /ays Agrippa, Sixtus IV was very 
„ remarkable, who built a ſtately brathel at Rome... . 
„ The ladies of pleaſure at Rome uſed to pay a Julio 
to the Pope every week, which amounts ſometimes 
to above twenty thouſand ducats at the year's end, 
« and the office of gathering that tax belongs ſo par- 
<« ticularly to the chief men in the Church, that the 
* farming of the bawdy-houſes is reckoned among 
„ the income of the Churches: for, /ays he, I have 
„ formerly heard that income reckoned up after this 
% manner. He has two livings, a Curacy of 20 du- 
„ cats, and a Priorſhip of forty, and three whores in 
the brothels, who bring him in twenty Julio's a : 
« week (52).” They who have a mind to ſee Agrip- (52) Do Fei, 
pa's own words may read what follows. Sed & re- Me a _ 
centibus lite, bab. 550 


6 


Erne 


me, 
ies, 


358. 


e, quo 


Pleilie, 
Ini- 
- $57" 


article PLATI- 


NA in the text, 


Bonanni, 1 in- 
fra, quotat. (), 
pag. 450. 


enim ego illos ſupputantes aliquando audivi ; tHabet, in- 


(4) Under the may read in Moreri (d), that it has been ſaid this Pope got himſelf admitted into the 
word Rover, family della Rovere, which is very illuſtrious in the Piedmont. That family enjoyed 


there a ſtrange privilege [H]. 


It is univerſally acknowledged that Sixtus IV was a learned man. 


moted to the Doctor's degree at Padua, and he read public Lectures in the Univerſity 


of Bologna, at Pavia, at Sienna, at Florence, and at Perugia. 


From that office of 


Reader in the Univerſities, he was promoted to higher employments : he was firſt made 
Provincial of the Province of Liguria, and then Attorney General of his Order at the 
Court of Rome, and afterwards Vicar General of Italy, and laſtly General of the Cor- 
deliers. He gained a great reputation by the works he publiſhed [7], and when he was 
raiſed to the. Papal Dignity, he ſhewed that he had not renounced the love of Literature, 
(e) See above, the for he cauſed the Library of the Vatican to be erected (e), he gave the Superintendency 
of it to the learned Platina, and ſettled falaries for ſeveral perſons who were to aſſiſt 

quotat- g), and him in taking care of the books, and tranſcribing the Greek, Latin and Hebrew manu- 


ſcripts (F). 
Popes (g). 


He gave orders at the ſame time to Platina, to write the Hiſtory of the 
It has been obſerved that he was more generous to the ſons of his ſiſters, 


than to the ſons of his brothers, and that of all the ſons of his ſiſters he ſhewed the greateſt 
favour to Peter and Jerom Riario. This would not have been a mere fantaſtical humour, 
as it is pretended it was, but a a very natural affection, if it were true, that he was their 


father, as is aſſerted by ſome writers [K]. He is the firſt who inſtitut-d the feſtival of 


centibus temporibus Sixtus Pontifſex Maximus Rome no- 
bile admodum lupanur extruxit. . . . . . « Multi alu 
magiſtratus . . . . in civitatibus ſuis lupanaria un 
Rruunt frventque, nonnihil ex meretricio quæſtu em 
erario ſua accumulantes emolumenti : quo quidzm in Ita- 
lia non rarum eſt, ubi etiam Roman: ſcorta in fingiias 
hebdomadas Fulium pendent Pontifict, qui cenſus annius 


nonnunguam wiginti millia ducatos excevit, adeoque Ec- 


clefie procerum id munus eſt, ut una cum Acc eſiurum 
proventibus etiam lenociniorum numerent mercedem. Sic 
quientes, ille duo beneficia, unum curatum au corum vi- 
ginti, alterum prioratum ducatorum quadraginta, & tres 


putanas in burdello, quæ reddunt fingulis hebdomadibas 


(53) Aęrippa, de Fulios viginti (53). There is one ſentence in this pal- 


Vanitate Scient. 
Cap - 64 · tom. 2. 
Oper. pag · 125. G 


(54) The author 


had juſt been 
ſpes king of the 


_. cuſtom, which 


ſage, which du Pleſſis has not tranſlated. Agrippa 
obſerves, that Many other Magiſtrates have <«tta- 
„ bliſhed publick ſtews in their cities, and protect 
« them, and lay even a tax on the gain of the Proſti- 
* tutes, which they do not ſcrup'e to receive in the 
« publick Exchequer. This practice is common in 
&.:Ttaly:” | | | 

IE] The family de la Rovere . . . erjoyed a firange 
privilege.) It was a right to the maiden-heads of the 
virgins whom their vaſſals married. A Cardinal of 
that family burnt the patent, by which that privilege 


Malcolm King of Was granted to them. Cotal coſtume (54) da pagani & 


Scotland had eſta» 
bliſhed. 


(55) Bonifacio 
Vannozzi, Au- 
vertimenti Politi- 
ci, tom. 2. pag. 
2282 , 

we > bs 


: (56) Mr. Pars, 


Miniſter at Kat- 
wyck, relates in 
a work written in 
Dutch, and inti- 
tled, Xatꝛoꝛjłſe 
Oudbeden, that is 
to lay, the Anti- 
quittes of Kat= 
WWyck, page 196. 


That ſeveral 


Lords in Holland 
(and he names 
ſome of them) 
had ſuch a privi- 
ege, but that the 
States abolithed 
it, and pave 
them ſome mo- 
ney inſtead of it. 


(57) Extra#ed 
from Ghilini, 
Teatro, Part 2, 
Pag. 94+ 


(58) Varillas, 
Anecd. de Flo. 


"ence, pag. 67, 


da gentili, fu gia in Piemonte, & il Cardinale Uluſtri/- 
fimo Hieronimo della Rouere mi diceva hawer egli /teſſo 
abbrucciato il privilegio, che havea di cis la ſua Caſa 
(55). i. e. Which heathen cuttom was formerly 
“in uſe in Piedmont, and the illuſtrious Cardinal 
« Jerom della Rovere told me, that he himſelf burnt 
& the privilege which his family had in that reſpect.“ 
Theſe are the words of an author, who lived in the 
XVIIch century. See the margin (56). 1 
[1] The works he publiſhed.) Here follows the titles 
of them. De Sanguine Chriſti Liber: De futuris con- 
tingentibus : Commentarii de Potentia Dei: De Concep- 
tione B. Virginis: Contra errores cujuſdam Carmelitæ 
Bononienſis qui affirmabat Deum ſua omnipotentia, dam- 
natum hominem ſalvare non poſſe. 1. e. Of Chrilt's 
« blood, in one book. Of contingent events. Of 
« God's power. Of the conception of the bleſſed 
Virgin. Againſt the errors of a certain Carmelite 


of Bologna, who aſſerted that. God by his infinite | 


„power could not ſave a damned perſon.” He wrote 
alſo a book on purpoſe to ſhew, that Thomas Aquinas 
and John Scotus, who difter ſo much in words, are 


yet in the main of the ſame opinion (57). 


[X] He ſhewed the greateſt favour to Peter and 
Jerom Riario. This would not haue been a . . . fan- 
taſtical humour . . . . if it were true that he <vas 
their father, as is aſſerted by ſome writers. ] “ (58) 
He had nine nephews, namely five, who like him, 
« had the ſirname della Rovere, and were the ſons of 
his three brothers, then dead, and four who bore 
the name of Riario, Baſſo, and Sanſoni, which 
were the three families into which his ſiſters and one 


«6 
«6 
6c 


the 


„of his nieces were married . . . . (59) It was not 
** onjy the ene ofthe Pope's ambition, which rendered 
it unſjuffecaLe, ſince it was alſo attended with ſuch 
a 'antaſtica) humour as neicher inicreſt nor probabi- 


us 


He had been pro- 


(f) Extrafed 


from Ghilini, Te- 


atro d' Huomini 
Letterati, tom. 2. 


pag. 93» 
() Platina, 


Epiſt. dedicat, ad 


Sixtum I. 


(59) Idem, pag. 
68. 


« lity could juitify, For although Sixtus ought, in all 


likeliltood, is have made more account of the five 


of che ather four who were related to him only by the 
womea's 1de ; though ail manner of reaſons ſhould 
* have obliged him io act thus, and though Julian 
« alone, ihe eldeſt of all, was adorned with al! thoſe 


nepl evo, whom I have juſt now mentioned, than 


© admirable qualities, which made him ſo famous af- 


„ terwards, when he was Pope under the name of Ju- 
ius II, yet it is certain, that he could never perſuade 


» his uncle to give him leave to declare himſelf the 


head of the family della Rovera, nor to perform 
the functions of a Cardinal- nephew, nor to ſuffer 


of what was refuſed to him. In one word, Sixtus's 
ſtrongeit inclination was always bent in favour of his 
* ſiſter's children, eſpecially of his eldeſt ſiſter's who 
« had two ions, Peter and Jerom Riario. Peter had 
«© been a Cordelier as well as his uncle, and deſerved 
* perhaps his greateſt friendſhip on that account. He 
« was made a Cardinal the ſame day with Julian, 
« but he had an advantage over him, which was Ls 
„being declared Cardinal-nephew, and promoted ( 
« the Biſhoprick of Trevigio, which Julian had a{ked 
« for himſelf. The Pope beſtowed atterwards upon 
«© Peter the beſt livings, which became vacant, and 
© mace him ſo powerful that he alone had a more nu- 
% merous attendance, than the reit of the ſacred Col- 


lege. . . {6o) His brother Jerom, whom the 


Pope defigned to make his chief heir, &c.“ Machi- 
avelli tells us, that Peter and Jcrom Riario were called 
the Pope's nephews, only to conceal under that ſpecious 
appellation the nearer relation of paternity, Fx queſto 
Pontefice, ſays he (51), il primo che cominiciaſſe d moſ- 
trare quanto un Pontefice pateva, & came maliv coſe chia- 
mate per Padietro errori, fi poteuano fatia la Pontificale 
autorita na ſcondere. Haweva tra la jua famiglia Piero 
e Girolamo, iquali ( ſecondo che ciaſcuno credeva ) erans 
ſuoi figlivoli, nendimeno ſotto altri pid honeſ/i nomi gli 
palliava. i. e. © He is the firſt who began to ſhew 
how much a Pope can do, and how many things 
formerly called errors may be by the Pope's authority 
conſidered in another view, He had among his re- 
lations Peter and Jerom, who (as ſome believed) 
were his own children, which was concealed under 


Lo * 
* - 


that Sixius got theſe two ſons, when he was Hill but a 
Cordelier, and in order to conceal his ſin he brought 
them up under the title of his nephews. 4 eo enim cum 
adbuc ageret in Franciſcanorum familia liberos ſuſceptos 
fuiſſe: ac quo minus Parentis in/amia et, propinquarum 
honejtiori nomine liberaliter gu: dem & haneſie, Jed non 1a- 

men in ſpem tantam educaics (02). 
Some aſſert, that he was either the father nor the 
uncle of Peter and Jeron: Riario, but that they ws 
2 13 


his brother and his three couſins to take an advantage 


(60) Ibid. pag. 
9. 


(61) Mackizy-! 
delle Hiſt. Fine 
rentine, lib. 7, 


pag m. 289. 


a more honeit name.” John Michael Prutus aſſerts, 


(62) Jo. Michael 
Brutus, Hiſtor. 
Florent. lib. 7. 
pag. 387. apud 
Joan. Zuinger. 
de Feſio Corpori: 
Cbrili;, pag. 233. 


mo 


the conception and prefentation of the bleſſed Virgin, as alſo that of St. Anne and St. 
6% Yica Sisi Joſeph, and that of St. Francis of Aſſiſſie (h). He canonized Bonaventure (i), and a 


IV, ad Calcem 


Plating, folio m. POINTE a feſtival for him among thoſe of the apoſtolic palace (4). He reſtored a kind of 
364- devotion which St. Dominick had invented, and which had been interrupted for ſome 
(i) Ibid, time ; it was that of the Roſary and Pſalter of the bleſſed Virgin (1). It is a miſtake to 
(+) Bonanni,  fay that he was the firſt who ordered that the jubilee ſhould be kept every five and twenty 


Numiſm, Ponti- 
ficum, tom, I» 


years. That Order had already been made by his predeceſſor Paul II, in the year 1470. 


page t. He did only confirm it, and was the firſt who executed it in the year 1475 (m). The 
place, which Polydore Virgil has given him among the inventors of things, is not very 
60 Idem, ibid. honourable ; for he aſcribes to him the firſt erecting of ſeveral offices which were to be 
(») idem, ibid, fold LI. This proved the cauſe of a diſorder which encreaſed daily, It is not gene- 


pag. 98. 


rally acknowledged that this Pope was of a mean extraction [M ]. If he were, he is 


6) In the re- very proper to confirm what I have obſerved above (), that men of the moſt haughty 


Ede and proud ſpirit may ariſe from the ſcum 


of the people: for his pride was exceſſive. - 


RY VI, The Florentines were but too ſenſible of it; they could never be reconciled with him, | 
| but by ſtooping to the moſt ſhameful humiliation (). No Amende honorable was ever 9285 the ye: 
more grievous than that to which he condemned them. In vain does Bonanni aſſert, 5 


that John Michael Brutus is in the wrong to complain of the harſh 
Pope made to their Deputies ; what he relates, and what he confeſles, ſhews ſufficiently 
the greatneſs of the mortification which they underwent (). 


his minions. This is the ſenſe which Coeffeteau puts 

| on the Parentheſis, which you may have obſerved in a 
(53) Quotat. (2). paſlage I have quoted above (63), and which contains 
theſe words not without a myſtery. Here follows Coet- 

feteau's words, Du Pleſſis would find in that love an 

abominable myſtery, which ought not ſo much as to come 

into the head of a man who has any regard for bis repu- 

(54) Coeffeteau, 7atizn (64), * I confeſs it, anſwers Rivet (65), if it 
Reporſe a My- « be with a deſign to approve it, much leſs to take a 
feere cd Pripuite,  « delight in it; but if it be, to acknowledge it in a 
CE. « man of fin, and to abhor it, it does not more fully 
(65) Rivet, Re- «© an honeſt man's fancy, than the words of the Scrip- 
Redinſe for 17 * ture concerning the Sodomites, or thoſe of St. Paul 
5 Bipa, «« ſpeaking of the heathens in the firſt chapter to the 
Part 2. pag. 621. Romans. Indeed the words of Raphael Volaterranus 
Obſerve that he ** added to that boundleſs indulgence, are capable to 
is miſtaken when «& raiſe ſuſpicions even in the mind of the moſt favour- 
e - able Judges. For ſpeaking of theſe two, he ſays, 
by the name of Petrum d puero, una cum Hieronymo fratre $181 edu- 
de la Ruere. ** caverat, that he had brought them up for himſelſ, 
Zuinger, de Feſt9 *© from their childhood.” Obſerve that du Pleſſis did 
8 2 5 0 not take care to expreſs himſelf with clearneſs. His 
e "te words are in ſuch a bad conſtruction, that the beſt ſenſe 
ſame blunder. in which they can be taken is falſe. Having pro- 
Ad Petri Ruerii, ** vided for theſe two, ſays he (66), who were more 
bays 570 Fa", ©* nearly related to him by love than by their blood, 
Pg he began to look upon his relations. Jerom his 
Hiermymi fratris © brother by the ſame education, whom he makes 


ſui (he thould © © Prince of Furli and Imola.“ Compare this with 
have ſaid ejus) 

, 7 E oP? 7 . * 
ee e expreſſion ; having provided for theſe two, he means 


Peter and Jerom Riario's promotion; whence it follows 

(66) Du Pleſlie, that he pretended that Jerom, who was made Prince 

Myſtere d'Ini> of Furli, was the brother of Pope Sixtus, and not the 

Lee, bas 555% fame with that Jerom Riario, whom he had already 
mentioned: but this is a groſs miſtake. | 

[LI Polydere Virgil! aſcribes to him the 

firjt erefing of ſeveral offices, which were to be fold.] 

See the IId chapter of the VIIIth book de Inventoribus 

Rerum, I ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage from it, not in 

Latin, but according to Belleforeſt's French tranſlation, 

Pius II.. . . after the example of John XXII, 

appointed Abbreviators, whoſe office was to be ſold, 


* like all the reſt. Afterwards Paul II (a conſcientious 


man) ſuppreſſed and aboliſhed thoſe blood-ſuckers 
of his family; but Sixtus reſtored them as neceſſary 
«« ſervants for a maſter, who minds nothing but to get 


* money, from what part ſoever it may come: he 


did even worſe, ſetting up a band of Sollicitors, 
„ Recorders, and Promoters, without whom none of 
© thoſe Patents, which are called Bulls, could be 
« drawn up, that being examined by many perſons 
„they might not be ſoon falſified. He appointed af- 
« terwards nine Comptrollers or Superintendants of the 
„ 'Treaſury, to whom he gave ſalaries, that their of- 
„ fice might fell the better. Nor was he diſappointed 
«« of his expectation; for the ſame employments, which 
„ {old before for five hundred ducats, fold afterwards 
for a thouſand, two thouſand, and moſt part of the 
© time for three thouſand ducats, on account of thoſe 


the foregoing words, and you will find, that by this 


tificum, tom. 1. 
When 


0 ſalaries; ſo dextrouſly did they, who bought them, 
find means to improve their money. Innocent VIII, 
who ſucceeded Sixtus, was ſo allured by thoſe pro- 
fits, that he erected a Court of Secretaries . .. . . 
and encreaſed their number. Alexander VI eſta- 
* bliſhed the order of thoſe who collect briefs ; there 
are fourſcore of them. I leave you to judge, if 
among that band or innumerable multitude of Re- 
corders and Writers, there are wanting Serjeants or 
Bailifs, who (as the poet obſerves) are always pale 
with hunger, and feed like gluttons on the people; 
„ with theſe are mixed the ſcrawlers, they who know 
„ how to ſhear the flock molt dexterouſly ; I mean 
e the notaries and ſcriveners, who live upon the very 
ſubſtance of the poor, and whom Nicholas III ba- 


cc 


* 


c 


* 


cc 


** niſhed, for fear they ſhould devour the whole flock _ | | 
* (67).” TI have no occaſion to give the reader no- (67) Polyd, Vir- 


tice, that this invention of Sixtus IV is blamed not WO 2 
only as a very unlawful method to get money, but alſo cap. 2. ark wt 
as a very bad example, which paves the way for the 482, 434. make 
greateſt evils. A man might expatiate very much upon uſe of Belleforet's 


this, if he would ſet up tor a maker of political reflec- "2nfation printed 


; . at Paris i 
tions; but I do not pretend to it: I chooſe rather to in 3% , 


| x . in 8 vo. See D 
quote another witneſs of Sixtus the IVth's mercenary Plegis Mornal, 


conduct; we ſhall fee it was owing to the great paſſion My/rere d Ini- 

he had to aggrandize one of his nephews, Read this 7***, pag. 556 

paſſage from Monſieur Varillas with attention.“ Ri- 557. | 

ario wanted nothing to complete his fortune, but 

to get footing in Umbria, whence he might eaſily 

extend his power into Romania, and perhaps alſa 

« into Tuſcany ; but as he had no army, and wanted 

* a large ſum of money to raiſe one, his uncle did 

„not ſcruple to expoſe all the offices in Chancery and 

„of the Court of Rome to ſale, which under his 

«© predeceſſors had always been the reward of men's 

„capacity or virtue. He erected five Colleges, thro' 

«« which all the diſpatches of the datary were to pals 

« ſucceſſively, and nine new offices in the Apoſtolick 

« chamber, which were fold very dear. He did not 

conſider what ſhameful trade he was going to intro- 

« duce, nor the honeſt liberty of which he deprived 

the Court of Rome, nor the inconveniences, which 

would ariſe as ſoon as a ſtop was put to the labour 

and induſtry of the Italians, by ſuppreſſing thoſe 

gratuitous dignities, Which were a ſpur to them, 

and raiſed their emulation. He encreaſed the old 

taxes, and laid new ones; and eſtabliſhed extraordi- 

© nary tenths (68),” (68) Varillas, 
D/] I. is not generally acknowledged that this Pope Anecd. de Fio- 

was of a mean extraction.) He was lo if we believe “ce, Pag. 70. 

Machiavell (690), and many perſons have wrote that (6g) Ne di 

his father was a fiſherman. Their aſſertion would be 5% v 

grounded on a weak argument, if they had no other <9nditione. Na- 

to urge but the authority of Panvinius, who obſerves ee Hcl 

that moſt of the inhabitants of the village where he v4 2 4825 

was born, get their livelihood by fiſhing : for on the 

other hand that hiſtorian aſſerts, that this Pope's family 

was none of the leaſt conſiderable of Savona, and that (70) Ser Bonanni, 

it was a branch of the family della Rovere, one of Numſmar. Port. 

the moſt ancient, of Picdmont (70). They prove by Ne. tom: s. 

2 ſeveral PE 97 


anſwer which this (#) Sz Bonann, 
in Numiſm, Por 


pag. 102, & ſeg, 
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4% Towards the When I was refuting the blunder of Saldenus (2), I might with more reaſon ſtill have 


end of the re- 


"ark (Hl. cenſured the author of the Tyrco- Papiſmus ; for he quotes Agrippa, as though that author 
related that this Pope eſtabliſhed public ſtews both for the ſodomitical lewdneſs, and for 
the common lewdneſs, and gave a Cardinal leave to commit the unnatural ſin, He adds 


that Weſſelus does alſo mention it [N]. 


ſeveral of this Pope's letters that he pretended Savona 

was his native place, and it is obſerved, that it was by 

a mere accident that he was born at Cella, namely 

becauſe his father and mother retired thither during the 

plague, which raged in the city of Savona. It is alſo 

aſſerted that this family had the ſame coat of arms with 

t) They ate the houſe della Rovere (71) before the birth of Sixtus; 
pas eee ag Which is urged to refute thoſe who have aſſerted, that 
3 wach in the Lords of that houſe gave their name and coat of 
Latin is called arms to Pope Sixtus. Francis Carriere has aſſerted it 
Robur, in Italian in his expoſition of the prophetical ſymbols of Malachy 
r deer the Hibernian. Father Oldoini has collected together 
e ok. ſeveral arguments in order to prove that our Franceſco 
| of the hardeſt della Rovere was of a noble family, and entered of 
C his own accord among the Cordeliers, and not becauſe 
| he was reduced to ſuch poverty, that he was obliged to 


(52) Bonanni, get a livelihood at other people's expence (72). See 


Numiſm. Pontif. the account of the Medals of the Popes, written by 
Romanvr, tome 2+ the Jeſuit Bonanni, and compare with this the remark 
Page 9%, 4} of the Article JULIUS II. 


[N] He quotes Agrippa as though that author related, 
Sc.] You will fee that it is a direct and not an in- 
direct quotation, for he puts in Italicks what he pre- 
tends to have extracted from Agrippa. Sixto quarts 
nibil cogitari poteſt turpius aut inquinatius ; erat enim, 
& propter lemcinium, & nefandiſſimas libidines, infa- 
mis : Lupanaria, ut inquit Agrippa (+), utrique Veneri (+) De Yanit. 
erexit, Cardinalique cuidam maſculæ veneris uſum cer- Seit. c. de lenc- 
tis menſibus indulſit, hoc etiam attigit ( Wefſelus Gro— | 
ningenſis (73). i.e. © It is impoſſible to conceive any (*) 7:6. de in- 
„ thing more ſhameful and diſſolute than the conduct 4*#en'ris, 
of Sixtus IV, who is infamous on account of his (4) Stulivius, 15 
* lewdneſs and abominable amours. For, as Agrippa Turco-Papijmo, 
«© obſerves, he eftabliſhed ſteaus for both kinds of venereal lib. I. cap. 17. 
e pleaſures, and gave leave to a certain Cardinal to Ps. 115. 
«« practiſe Sodomy during ſome months in the year, This 
js alſo hinted by Weſſelus of Groeningen.“ It is ab- | 
ſolutely falſe that either of theſe two particulars is to (47) The re- 
be met with in Agrippa's work. See above (74). mark [G]. 


& SMALRIDGE (GEORGE), ſon of Thomas Smalridge Gent. was born in the 
% Wood, Ath. city of Lichfield (a), and educated in Weſtminſter-School, where he wrote a copy of 


Oxen. vol. 2+ col. 
3065, 2d edit. 


verſes in Latin and another in Engliſh upon the death of William Lilly the Aſtrologer, 
at the deſire of Elias Aſhmole Eſq; who was a great patron of our author, while the 


LEE. latter was young. May the 17th 1682 he was elected out of Weſtminſter-School Stu- 
6% Ahmole's dent of Chriſt Church in Oxford (5). June the 15th 1686 he took the degree of Ba- 
1 chelor of Arts (c). In 1687 he publiſhed Animadverſions on the Eight Theſes laid duwn', 
wank and the inferences deduced from them, in a Diſcourſe intitled, Church Government, Part V. 
(c) Wood, Faſi lately printed at Oxford | A]. July the 4th 1689 he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (d); 


Oxon, vol. 2. col. 


= and the ſame year publiſhed at London in 8vo a Latin Poem intitled, Auctio Daviſiana 

Oxonii habita per Gul. Cooper & Edw. Millington Bibliopol. Lond, He afterwards en- 
(4 14em, ibig, tered into holy Orders, and took the degree of Doctor of Divinity. June the 12th 
col. 233. 1693 he was admitted Prebendary of Lichfield (e), and became afterwards Miniſter of the 


New Chapel in Tothill-Fields Weſtminſter. 


Soon after he was made Canon of Chriſt ( Wilkes Sur- 


Church Oxford. November the 3d he was admitted into the Deanery of Carliſle, and 39,9" . 


on the 29th of that month was inſtalled by proxy (). On the 22d of the fame month 


thedrals of York, 
Sc. pag. 442. 


he wrote a letter to Mr. Whiſton on the latter's publication of his four volumes of Pri- (f) idem, ibid. 
mitive Chriſtianity revived [BJ. In July 1713 he was made Dean of Chriſt Church bas. 303. 

Oxford (g), and April the 4th 1714 was conſecrated Biſhop of Briſtol; and upon the ) lem, ibie. 

acceſſion of King George I to the Throne was Lord Almoner to his Majeſty, but re- 

moved from that poſt for refuſing with Biſhop Atterbury to ſign the declaration of the 


[4] In 168 he publiſhed Animadverſions on the 
Eight Theſes, &c.) This piece was printed at Oxford 


in 4to, and was in anſwer to Mr. Abraham Wood- 


head's Church Government, Part V. A relation of the 
Engliſh reformation, and the lawfulneſs thereof, exami- 
ned by the Theſes delivered in the four former parts ; 
publiſhed at Oxford 1687 in 4to by Mr. Obadiah 


Walker. Mr. Smalridge in the preface to his Animad- 


verſions obſerves, that as for the author of the The/es, 
«© there is nothing here advanced, which was not in 
King Edward's time fully anſwered by Proteſtant 
** writers ; and had he written in King Henry VIIIth's 
reign, he might have received a reply from a Ro- 
man Catholick Convocation ; ſo vain is it to urge 
us now with the ſtale pretences of a foreign juriſ- 
« diction, which our anceſtors of the Roman Com- 
*« munion ejected with ſo univerſal a conſent, and 
which our fathers of the Reformation reſiſted even 
unto death; I mean thoſe glorious Prelates, who 
„here dying ſealed the truth of our Religion with 
their blood, and left it as a legacy to us their chil- 
* dren, by us to be conveyed to the generations yet 
to come.” | 

LB] On the 22d of the ſame month he wrote a leiter 
to Mr. ** on the latter's publication of his four 
volumes of Primitive Chriſtianity revived.] This is 
8 printed by Mr. Whiſton in the Appendix to his Hiſto- 
„ „ „ rical Memoirs of the life of Dr. Samuel Clarke (1), and 

an is as follows. 


Vol. IX. 


Archbiſhop 


66 Sir. | | 
% did not ſend for the books (2) ſooner, becauſe I (2) The four vo- 
« had rather have them bound, than in ſheets. [ try 18 
«« pray God the publication of them may not do that er Gates 
« diſſervice to our holy Religion, which I am per- 


© ſuaded you are far from intending. It ſeems to me 


«© much more likely, that unbelievers ſhould thereby 
ebe ſtrengthened in their infidelity, than that thoſe, 
« whom you ſuppoſe miſtaken, ſhould be induced to 
reform the opinions, which you take to be erro- 
neous, There is one ſuffrage of our Litany, in 
which you will heartily join with us, that it may 
« pleaſe God to bring into the way of truth all ſuch who 
* have erred and are deceived. This is the carneit 
« prayer of 


« Your faithful friend and ſervant 
« Nov. 22. [1711. George Smalridge.” | 
Mr. Whiſton informs us (3), that Dr. Smalridge, as (2) Hifcrica/ 
he was an admirer of the Apoſtalical Conſiitutions, exami- Men pag. 24. 
ned and corrected his [Mr. Whiſton's] verſion of it; 
and that he was intimated under the character of a 
very learned and judicious perſon in the Advertiſement to 
the firſt of his four volumes of Primitive Chriſtianity 
revived, The ſame writer likewiſe remarks (4), that (4) Ibid. pag. 40. 
when it was propoled at the firſt publication of his e e for 
« four volumes, that ſomebod h be employed 2,77 n 
” ; y ougnt to employed (orgs, ſubjoined to 
to prove againſt him, that the Apoſtolica! Conſtitutions his Literal Accom- 
were ſpurious, Dr. Smalridge made this reply, be Pliſbmant Serip- 
* tack that to be an hard thing ta do.“ ture Prophecies, 


p. 3 
r 


«a „ aa 


(5) Hiſterical Me- 
moirs. Appendix, 


258 


dag. 172, 173. 


cictat. Jeſu, pag. 


/ a4 
4 Q. E } 1 
{ram S0tucl, Bios 


ligth Scripts Se- 


. 
— 


592, 593. 


g:mbe hd Sotve!, 
in Bibltth, Sctip- 


tip. Sec. Jeſu. 


(2 Al-gambe, 


105d. ig' 331. 
C0. 9 g 


— 
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Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Biſhops in and near London againſt the Rebellion in 
1715. September the 23d 1719 he wrote a letter to Sir Jonathan Trelawney Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, to vindicate himſelf from the charge of Arianiſm [C]. He died September 
the 27th 1719, and was interred at Chriſt Church: Oxtord, Sixty of his Sermons were 


printed at London in fol. 1726. His Latin Speech at the preſenting Dr. Atterbury as 
Prolocutor of the Lower Houſe of Convocation has likewiſe been publiſhed, 


[CJ] September the 23d 1719 he wwrote a letter to Sir 
Fonathan Trelawney Biſhop of Wincheſter, to vindicate 
himſelf from the charge of Arianiſm.] This is publiſhed 
by Mr. Whiſton (5), and is as follows. 

« Chriſt Church Oxon, Sep. 23, 1719. 
«© My very good Lord, 

« Among the many proofs your Lordſhip has given 
«« me of your favour and friendſhip to me, none could 
ebe greater or more obliging, than the generous con- 


cern you have ſhewn for my injured reputation. And 


Tam very much ſurprized to hear, that I ſhould be 
« ſuſpeted of Arianiſm, having never given, as I 
* know of, the leaſt ground for ſuch ſuſpicion. I 
have from the chair, while I ſupplied Dr James's 
place, from the pulpit, when I have preached at the 
„new Chapel, and here at Oxon on Chriſtmas day 
« was twelve months, and on the ſame day at Court, 
«© when I was Almoner, the firſt Chriſtmas after the 
«© King's acceſſion, and in Convocation, when a cen- 
«« ſure paſſed on Mr. Whiſton's doctrines, whilſt I was 
« Preſbyter, and a member of the Lower Houſe, and 
upon all other proper occaſions, expreſſed my ſenti- 
ments about the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour, 
«© in oppoſition both to the Socinians and Arians. I 


did on Sunday laſt ordain ſome Clergymen ; and I 


examined them particularly as to the points contro- 


<« verted betwixt the Catholick Church and the Arians, 
and ſaid what to me ſeemed proper to confirm them 
in the Catholic faith, and to arm them againſt 


the objections uſually brought by the Arians. I 
„ have read over more than once, and as well as I 
«© was able, have conſidered Dr. Waterland's late book, 
and have in converſation ſignified my approbation 
« of it, and recommended it to my friends, as a ſub- 
«© ſtantial vindication of received doctrines, and confu- 
© tation of Arianiſm.” SEN 
Jrelaauney, Now. 16, 1719. 


This is @ true copy of part of the Biſhop of Briſtol's let 


ter to me; and auithout going deeper into it a ſufficient 


windication of him from the damnable but thriving hereſy | 


ef Arianiſm. Witneſs my hand, | 

| Jonathan Wincheſter. 
Mr. Whiſton obſerves (6), that “ whether Biſhop 
*© Smalridge meant by Ar:ani/m the Euſebian doctrine 


SMIGLECTIUS (MARTIN) a native of Leopol in Poland, entered among the Je- 


« of late revived, is not here expreſsly ſaid. But why, 
* ſays he, the Biſhop of Wincheſter ſhould ſuppreſs 
„ thoſe parts of Biſhop Smalridge's letter, which de- 
« clared the regard he had for ſome perſons not of the 


« Athanafian opinion, and his little approbation of at 


«« leaſt the damnatory ſentences in the Athanaſian 
«« Creed, which my Lord Nottingham informed me 
« were in that letter, I do not well underſtand 
„ . .. Biſhop Smalridge ſeemed always to me readily 
enough to give up the Athanaſian Creed; only he 
« loved to put it upon another foot than I ſhould have 


„ done; I mean, that it ſhould be given up to the 


«© clamours of the Diſſenters, who ſtill made its dam- 
% natory ſentences an objection againſt conformity 
„ with the Church of England. I was alſo informed 
„ by an eye-witneſs, Sir Robert Clarke, that when he 
„ was once at Briſtol Cathedral on an Athanaſian 
«© Creed day, and not believing that Creed himſelf, 
* had nothing elſe to do but to watch Biſhop Smal- 
« ridge's behaviour, he took notice, that he did not 
repeat that Creed any more than himſelf,” Mr. 


Whiiton alſo tells us (7), that ſome time after the pub- (7) Ibid. pag, 
lication of the then Biſhop of Bangor's famous ſer- 27% 277+ 


mon, and that of his own Scripture Politics, he waited 
upon Biſhop Smalridge, and among other things de- 
fired, that his Lordſhip, of whom both parties had fo 


good an opinion, <vould do ſomething to bring us out of that 
di ſorder, in which aue then were, and particularly 


„ that he would pleaſe to write a little book to re- 


« commend a fair and impartial review of Chriſtian 


* antiquity to the world, in order to the correction of 
* ſuch errors and practices as might have crept into 
© the Church ſince the firſt ſettlement of Chriſtianity ; 
„ which recommendation from him would, I believe, 
«© have a very good effect ;” his Lord/hip's anſwer, as 
near as 1 can remember the words, and that with great 


A 


A 


emotion of mind and body, was this: Mr. Whiſton, I 


% dare not examine; for if we ſhould examine, and 
* find that you are in the right, the Church has then 
« been in an error ſo many hundred years.” 7 afted 
him, ſays Mr. Whiſton, how he could ſay fo, and ſtill 
be a Proteſtant? He replied, ** Yes he could.“ | 

| | | | 9 25 


ſuits at Rome in the year 1581, and ſtudied the Sciences there with a wonderful applica- 
on and a very great progreſs. Being ſent back into Poland, he taught Philoſophy at 
Vilaa for four years, and Divinity during ten years. He was Rector of ſeveral Colleges, 


and Superior of the Convent at Cracow, Having been ſick a long time he died at 


Kaliſs July the 26th 1618, at the age of fifty ſix. He ſhewed a wonderful patience in 
his misfortunes, and particularly for that long diſtemper, which waſted him away by 
degrees (a). He had applied himſelf very much to controverted ſubjects, writing not 


only againſt the Proteſtants, but alſo againſt the Unitarians, as appears from the books 


which he publiſhed [4]. 


[4] The books he publiſhed.) I do not mention thoſe 
winch he publiſhed in his mother tongue, ſome of 
which are written againit the Arians (1) ; I ſhall only 
give the titles of thoſe which he wrote in Latin; for 
which purpoſe I have only to tranſcribe father Ale- 


gambe (2). Latine edidit de Lachariæ Propheta pro 


Cirilti divinitate 4lluftri teſtimonio, adver/us Faufli So- 
cini Anabaptiſie cavillationes. Vilnæ myxcvi in 4. 
Nodum Gordium, eu, de Vocatione Miniſtrorum. 
Cracowia MPCIX in 4. Nova Monſtra novi Arianiſ- 
mi. Niſæ u DEX II in 4. Verbum Caro factum, /cu, 
De Divina Verbi Incarnati Natura, contra nouos Aria- 
10 Cracovi MDCXI111 12 4. Refutationem vanæ 
Diſſolutionis Nodi Gordii de Vocatione Miniſtrorum, 
contra Joannem Valkeliam Miniſtrum Arianum. Ib. 
MDCX1V 4. De erroribus novorum Arianorum, ib. 
11. contra Valentinum Smalcium, Ibid M Dexv in 4. 
De Chriſto vero & naturali filio Dei, ejuſque pro nobis 


His 


ſatisfactione, adverſus Valentinum Smalcium Arianum, 


lib. 11. Acceſſit Reſponſio ad Refutationem C. errorum 


Smalcio objectorum. Jbidem D k in 4. De Bap- 
tiſmo, adverſus Hieronymum Moſcorovium Arianum, lib. 
1. Ibidem ecdem anno ac forma, De Ordinatione Sa- 
cerdotum in Eccleſia Romana, contra Tacobum Zabo- 
rovium Calvinianum Miniſtrum. Cracovie MDCXV 11. 
De Notis Miniftrorum. /:b. 11. contra eundem. 
MDcxV1i. Vanam fine viribus iram Miniſtrorum E- 
vangelicorum. Colonia apud Antunium Buttzerum 
MDCX1 in 16. Refutationem Epicherematis miflionem 
Miniſtrorum Evangelicorum propugnantis. Mpcx11. 


i.e. © He publiſhed in Latin, a book concerning the 


Prophet Zechariah's noble Teflimony of Chriſt's Divi- 


„ nity, againſt the cavils of Fauſtus Socinus an Ana- 
« baptiſt, at Valna, 1590. The Gordian Knot, or Of 
« the calling of the Miniſters, 1609 at Cracow The 
« new Monſters of Arianiſm, at Niſſa, 1612. The 


2 N 
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His Logic is very much eſteemed [B] ; 


Ingolſtad in the year 1618. 


Mord made Fleſh, or Of the Divine Nature of the in- 
** carnated Ward, againſt the new Arians, ibi4 1613. 
« A Refutation of the idle ſolution of the Gordian Knit, 
«© concerning the calling of the Miniſters : againſt John 
„ Volkelius, an Arian Miniſter : ibid 1614. Of the 
«© errors of the new Arians, in two books, againſt Va- 
lentine Smalcius, ibid. 1615. Of Chriſt's being the 
«© true and natural ſon of God, and of bis ſatisfafion 
Har us; againſt Valentine Smalcius, an Arian ; in 
e two books, to which is added, An anſwer to the re- 
« futation of the hundred errors objefted againſt Smal- 
be cius. ibid 1615. Of Baptiſm, againſt Jerom Moſ- 
4 corovius, an Arian, ibid. the ſame year; all theſe 
books are in 4to. Of the Ordination of the Prieſts 
rn the Church of Rome, againſt James Zaborovius a 
«© Miniſter of the Calviniſts ; at Cracow 1617. Of 
« the true marks of the Minifters ; againſt the ſame. 


1 


it was printed in two volumes in 4to at 


& 1617. The idle anger of the Evangelical Miniſters 
% who want power ; at Cologne, printed by Anthony 
«© Boetzerus, 1611 in 16to. A refutation of the de- 
“ fenſe of the Evangelical Miniſter's calling. 1612.” 

LB] His Logic is very much efteemed.) * Smigleci- 
« us, a Jeſuit of Poland, was one of the laſt Dialec- 
„ ticians, who wrote on Ariſtotle's Logic, in the moſt 
*« ſubtle and judicious manner. By the ſagacity of 
his genius he explained all that wanted to be clear- 
„ed up, in that ſcience, with ſuch an evidence and 
accuracy as is hardly to be met with ih any other 
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« writer. His Logic is a noble work (3).“ This (5) Rapin, Re- 


teſtimony of a Brother-Jeſuit will not be thought 
too favourable by thoſe, who are able to judge of a 
work of that kind. The Engliſh have done juſtice to 
that work of Smiglecius ; for they have cauſed it to be 
reprinted in their country. 


G SMITH (THOMAS), a learned Engliſh Writer, and Secretary of State in the 
reign of King Edward VI and Queen Elizabeth, was born at Walden in Eſſex in the 


year 1512 [A], and was ſon of John Smith of that place Gentleman [BJ]. He was 
ſent to Queen's College in the Univerſity of Cambridge at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
(er $trope's Life years (a), where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to 


of Sir Thomas 
Smith, pag. 2-8. 
edit. London 
1698 in Svo. 


pointed King Henry VIII's ſcholar. 


ſuch advantage, that he, together with Mr. 


John Cheke, afterwards Tutor and Secretary of State to King Edward VI, was ap- 


In 1531 he was choſen Fellow of his College ; and 
about two years after was appointed to read the public Greek Lectures. About the year 


lex ions ſur la 


Logigque, num. 


8. pag. m. 383. 


1535 he conſulted with Mr. Cheke about the ſounds of the Greek letters, and introduced | 


a new way of pronouncing that language [ C]. 
tor. In 1539 he began his travels abroad, 


- [4] Born . . . . in the year 1512.] According 

(1) Anral, Re- to Camden, who writes (1) that he died in 1577 in 
e. Elizabeth. his grand ClimaReric, he muſt have been born in 1514; 
ad ann. 1577 but according to Mr. John Fox (2), in 1518, for this 
(2) AX; and laſt writer in his relation of an evidence given by Sir 
- "men's, firſt Thomas Smith in February 155 1 againſt Biſhop Gar- 

its 

our author himſelf puts this point out of doubt in his 

book of the Common=wealth of England, where he ſays, 

that March the 28th 1565 he was in the fifty fourth 


| year of his age. And by the inſcription on his monu- 


ment it appears that he died in the 65th year of his 
age. So that Camden made him two years younger 


than he was, and Fox five; unleſs we ſay that the figure 


| 33 in the latter is miſprinted for 39, a fault too com- 
(3) Strype's Life mon in his books (3). 1 
% Sir Thomas [B] Son of Fobn Smith of Walden Gentleman.) This 
dub, pag. 2» John Smith was a gentleman of good rank, quality, 
and wealth; of which we may make ſome eſtimate 

from two purchaſes made by him of King Edward VI. 

in the third year of his reign ; viz. a chauntry in the 

Church of Long Aſhton in Somerſetſhire, with other 

lands, tenements and hereditaments in the counties of 

Somerſet and Glouceſter, which coſt him 293 J. 16 s. 

8 4. and all the guild or fraternity in Great Walden 

lately diſſolved, with divers other lands and tenements 

in Eſſex and London; for which he, with another 
joint-purchaſer, paid 531 J. 14 5. 11 4. In the zoth 


pear of King Henry VIII, he was High Sheriff of 


Eſſex and Hertfordſhire; ſor in thoſe times one Sheriff 
ſer ved both counties. In the year 1545 his coat of 
arms was granted him by Chriſtopher Barker Eſq; 
Principal King of Arms, or rather confirmed to him; 
— for in the patent it is ſpecitied, that he was deſcended 
of honeſt lineage, and his anceſtors had long continued in 
nobility, and bearing arms lawful and convenient ; and 
that it was Mr, Smith's deſire, that the King of Arms 
would ratify unto him his former coat, and regiſter it 


in the records of his office. The coat therefore grant- 


ed, annexed, and attributed to him was Sables, a Feſſe 
Dauncy between three Lionceux, regardant, Argent, 
Languid Gules, pawing with their left paws upon as 
many altars flaming and burning thereon. Upon the 
Feſſe nine billets of his field. Ihe creſt an eagle ri- 
ling fable, holding in his right claw a pen argent, 
flames of hire iſſuing thereout. He lies buried in the 
Church of Walden, where a monument was erected 
to him. He married Agnes deſcended from the an- 
cient name of the Charnocks of Lancaſhire, being a 


diner aſſigns his age then to be three and thirty. But 


In 1536 he was made Univerſity Ora- 


and ſtudied in the Univerſities of France 


and 


daughter and co-heir of that family; and by her he 


had four daughters, viz. Agnes, Margery, Alice, 
and Jane, which two laſt were married; and three 


ſons, viz. Thomas, John, and George; the poſterity 


of which laſt inherit the ſeat and inheritance of Tho- 
mas, of whom we treat in this article. Though no 
more ſons are expreſſed in the roll of the pedigree, as it 
is preſerved in the office of arms, yet there ſeems to 
have been another ſon, an elder brother to Thomas ; 
for Mr. Strype tells us, that he has ſometimes ſeen a 
Creſcent for diſtinction in his ſeal, which he uſed for 
the ſealing of his letters, engraven with his arms (4). 
[C] About the year 1535 he conſulted with Mr. Chee 
about the ſounds of the Greek letters, and introduced 2 
new way of pronouncing that language.] Cuſtom had 


2375475 


eſtabliſhed a very faulty manner of ſounding ſeveral ef 


the Greek vowels and diphthongs, for , », v, e, ei, u., 
were all pronounced as i@re. Nihil fere aliud, ſays our 
author (5), haberet ad loquendum, niſi lugubres ſonos & 
illud flebile idr. He conferred therefore with Mr. 
Cheke upon this point. They perceived, that the 
vulgar method of pronouncing Greek was falſe, ſince 
it was abſurd, that ſo many different letters and diph- 
thongs ſhould all have but one and the ſame ſound, 
They proceeded to ſearch authors for the determination 
of this point; but the modern writers little availed 
them. They had not ſeen Eraſmus's book, in which 
he excepted againſt the common way of reading Greek. 
But though both of them ſaw theſe palpable errors, 
they could nor agree among themſelves, eſpecially con- 
cerning the letters hre and aw, Soon after having 
procured Eraſmus's book and Terentianus de Literis & 
Fyllabis, they began to reform their pronunciation of the 


Greek privately, and only communicated it to their 


molt intimate friends. When they had ſufficiently ha- 
bituated themſelves to this new method of pronuncia- 
tion, with which they were highly pleaſed on account 
of the fulneſs and ſweetneſs of it, they reſolved to 
make trial of it publickly. It was agreed, that Mr. 
Smith ſhould begin. He read at that time Ariltotle 


(5) De rea & 
emendata Linguet 
Græcæ Pronun- 
cratione. edit. Pa- 


ris 1568 in to- 


de Republica in Greek, as he had done ſome years 


before. And that the novelty of his pronunciation 
might give the leſs offence, he uſed this artifice, thac 
in reading he would let fall a word only now and then 
uttered in the new correct ſound. At firſt no notice 


was taken of this; but when he did it oftner, his au- 


ditors began to obſerve and liſten more attentively ; and 
when Mr. Smith had often pronounced » and 06 As £ and 
oi, they, who three years before had heard him 2 

them 


— — 
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7 Idem, ibid, 
page 8-25. 
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and Italy; and took the degree of Doctor of Civil Law at Padua, After his return he 
took the ſame degree at Cambridge in 1542, and was made Regius Profeſſor of Civil 
Law in that Univerſity, He became likewiſe Chancellor to the Biſhop of Ely (0). 
During his reſidence at Cambridge he wrote a Tract concerning the correct writing of 


the Engliſh tongue, and the true ſounding of the letters and words [D]. And as he 


was thus uſeful to learning in the Univerſity, ſo he promoted likewiſe the Reformation of 
Religion even in the reign of King Henry VIII. Beſides the preferments abovemen- 


tioned, he enjoyed alſo the Living of Leverington in Cambridgeſhire, worth about thirty 


ſix pounds per ann. Upon the acceſſion of King Edward VI to the Crown he removed from 
Cambridge into the Duke of Somerſet's family, where he was employed in matters of 
State by that great man, who was Uncle and Governor of the King, and Protector of 
his Realms. Dr. Smith was appointed Maſter of Requeſts to the Duke, Steward of the 
Stanneries, Provoſt of Eaton, and Dean of Carliſle, being at leaſt in Deacon's Orders. 
While he reſided in the Protector's family, he married his firſt wife, Elizabeth daughter 
of William Karkek or Carkyke of London Gentleman, whole ſiſter Anne married Sir 
Thomas Chamberlayne Embaſſador in Flanders and Spain, But this wife dying without 
iſſue, he married a ſecond named Philippa, relict of Sir John Hambden. In 1548 he 


was advanced to be Secretary of State, and knighted by his Majeſty ; and in July the 


ſame year was ſent, with Mr. Chamberlayne, Embaſſador to Bruſſels to the Emperot's 


Council there [E]; and in September returned to England, leaving Mr, Chamberlayne 


them after the old way, could not think it a ſlip of the 
tongue, but ſuſpected ſomething elſe, and laughed at 
the unuſual ſounds. He again, as though his tongue 
had ſlipt, would ſometimes correct himſelf, and repeat 
the word after the old manner. But when he did this 
daily, ſome of his friends came to him, and told him 
what they had remarked in his Lectures. Upon this he 
owned, that he had been thinking of ſomething privately, 
but that it was not yet ſufficiently digeſted and prepared 
for the publick. They on the other hand prayed him 
not to conceal it from them, but to acquaint them of 
it frankly ; whereupon he promiſed them, that he 
would. Upon this rumour many came together to him, 


whom he deſired only to hear his reaſons, and to have 


patience with him three or four days at moſt ; until 
the ſounds by uſe were made more familiar to their 
ears, and the prejudice of their novelty worn off. At 


this time he read lectures upon Homer's Odyſſey in 


his own College. There he began more openly to 
ſnew and determine the difference of the ſounds. Then 
many came to him, in order to learn of him how to 
pronounce after the new method. Mr. Cheke likewiſe 


did the ſame in his College. It is not to be expreſſed 


with what greedineſs and affection this was received 


among the youth. 'The following winter there was 


acted in St. John's College Ariſtophanes's Plutus in 
Greek, after the new pronunciation, and one or two 
more of his Comedies, without the leaſt diſlike or op- 
poſition from any, who were eſteemed learned men 
and maſters of the Greek language. John Ponet, a 


Pupil of Mr. Smith, and afterwards Biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, read Greek lectures publicly in the new pro- 
nunciation; as likewiſe did Roger Aſcham, who read 
Iſocrates, and at firſt was averſe to this pronunciation, 
though he ſoon became a zealous advocate for it. 'Thus 
in a few years this new way of reading Greek, intro- 
duced by Smith, prevailed every where in the Univer- 
ſity, and was followed even by John Redman, the 


Profeſſor of Divinity. However it afterwards met 


with great oppoſition ; for about the year 1539, when 
Smith was going to travel, Cheke being appointed the 


King's Lecturer of the Greek language, began with 


_ explaining and inforcing the new pronunciation, but 


was oppoſed by one Ratecliff, a ſcholar of the Univer- 
lity, who being exploded for his attempt, brought the 
diſpute before Biſhop Gardiner the Chancellor. Upon 
this the Biſhop interpoſed his authority, and being 
averſe to all innovations as well as thoſe in Religion, 
and obſerving theſe endeavours in Cambridge of intro- 
ducing the new pronunciation of Greek to come from 
perions ſuſpected to be no friends to the old Papal ſu- 
perſtitions, he made a ſolemn decree againſt it. Cheke 
was very earneſt with the Chancellor to ſuperſede or 
at leaſt to connive at the neglect of this decree ; but 
the Chancellor continued inflexible. But Smith hav- 
ing waited upon him at Hampton Court, and diſcourſed 
with him upon the point, declared his readineſs to 
comply with the decree; but upon his return, recol- 
lected his diſcourſe with the Biſhop, and in a long 
and eloquent epiſile in Latin privately ſent to him, 


Reſident 


argued with much freedom the points in controverſy 
between them. This epiſtle conſiſted of three parts. 
ln the firſt he ſhewed what was to be called true and 


right in the whole method of pronunciation; and re- 
trieved this from the common and preſent uſe, and out 


of the hands both of the ignorant and learned of that 
time, and placed it with the ancients, reſtoring to them 
their right and authority, propounding them as the beſt 
and only pattern to be imitated by all poſterity with 
regard to the Greek tongue. In the ſecond, he com- 
pared the old and new pronunciation with that pattern, 
that the Biſhop might ſee whether of the two came 
nearer to it. In the third, he gave an account of his 
whole conduct in this affair. This epiſtle was da- 
ted from Cambridge Auguſt the 12th 1542. He 


afterwards, while he was embaſſador at Paris, cauſed 


it to be printed there by Robert Stephens in 4to in 
1568, under the title of De re & emendata Lingue 
Grace Pronunciatione, together with another tract of 
his concerning the right pronunciation and writing 
Engliſh ; which we ſhall ſpeak of in the following 
remark. DE 

[D] He wrote a tradt concerning the correct writing of 
the Engliſh tongue, and the true founding of the letters and 
ab t.] What he found fault with in the Engliſh 
language was the ill and improper writing of it. As 
for inſtance, in theſe words, Pleaſe, Sonne, Moone, 
Hemme, Cleane, To, Toe, Meane ; in which words, he 


ſaid, thoſe ſounds are not comprehended, which we 


expreſs, and in ſome of them the ſyllables are ſtuffed 
with needleſs letters ; which letters by themſelves have 


their certain natures, as he obſerved, and being joined 


after that manner have not that force, which they 
ought to have. And again, he remarked, that in 
other words there were no letters, which expreſſed 
what we ſpake ; and therefore he thought it neceſſary 
to have more letters. So he framed twenty nine let- 
ters, whereof nineteen were Roman, four Greek, and 
{ix Saxon. The five vowels he augmented into ten, 
diſtinguiſhing them into long and ſhort, and making 


certain accents over them or on the fide of thoſe, 


which were to be pronounced long. He allowed no 
diphthongs nor double conſonants, nor any Z's at the 
end of words being not ſounded, He was inclined ta 
throw out intirely the letter © as uſeleſs, Ku expreſſing 
the full power of Q, for without the vowel U the 


letter © is never written, And the ſame uſeleſſneſs he 


found to be in the letter C, for it is always exprefled 
either by K or &, but he retained it in his alphabet 


to ſerve inſtead of Ch, 'The reader may fee this alpha- 


bet in the Appendix to Strype's lite of him, Ns. II. 
[EE] Sent, with Mr. Chamberlayne, Embaſſador to 
Brufjels to the Emperor's Council there.] He was ſent 
thither on account of the great apprehenſions from the 
French, who had poſlefled themſelves of Scotland, and by 
that means were become a formidable enemy. 'The 
King therefore, in order to ſecure England againſt 
them, endeavoured to deprive them of the uſe of the 
Ports of the Low-Countries, which were moſt com- 
modious for Scotland, Sir Thomas Smith obtained 


4 this 


wt — > 


S MI 
Reſident at Bruſſels. He was concerned about this time in the reformation of Religion, 
and the redreſs of baſe Coin, upon which laſt point he wrote a letter to the Duke of So- 
merſet (c). In 1549 he was employed in an Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion for the examina- 
tion of Anabaptiſts and Arians, and appointed one of the Viſitors of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge. In October the ſame year the Duke of Somerſet being brought into trouble, 
Sir Thomas Smith, who adhered faithfully to him, ſeems to have been involved in it [+], 
and deprived of his place of Secretary of State; for at this time it appears from the King's 
Journal, that Dr. Wotton was made Secretary, though Sir Thomas ſeems to be reſtored 
to that place ſoon after (d). April the 3oth 1551 Sir Thomas, ſtill under the name of 
Secretary, was appointed one of the Embaſſadors to France [GJ]. After Queen Mary 
came to the Crown he loſt all his places, and was charged not to depart the Kingdom, 
though he was allowed a penſion of an hundred pounds per ann. and enjoyed a particular 


| indulgence from the Pope [H], being highly favoured by Biſhop Bonner of London, 
() Ibid, pag» 56 
66. a 
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{c} 1dzm, pag. 
25-48, 


(4) Idem, pag. 
48-56. 


(6) Strype, pag. 


44, 45 


(7) Galba, B. 
It. 


and Biſhop Gardiner of Wincheſter (e). Upon the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth to the i 
Throne, he was employed in the ſettlement of Religion, and ſeveral important affairs i 


this point of the Emperor's Council at Bruſſels, though 


their promiſe was not ſo well made good; for in the 
latter end of the ſame year both French and Scots 


came from Scotiand, and landed at Dunkirk. This 


occaſioned another Embaſly in January following by 
Sir Philip Hoby from the Engliſh Court to the Em- 
peror, complaining of this, and repreſenting, that his 


Council at Bruſſels had declared to Sir Thomas Smith, 


that the French in paſſing to and from Scotland ſhould 


have no reception in any of the Emperor's ports. This 
P 4 P P 


was one of the buſineſſes of the embaſſy, but the 
chief deſign of it was for the raiſing of ſoldiers in 
thoſe parts, which was done to the number of two 
thouſand, and the Emperor's leave was obtained for 
paſſing them (6). There is in the Cotton Library (7) a 
letter of our author written during his embaſly at 


Bruſſels, which informs us of the defign of that em- 
baſſy and give ſome account of the public tranſactions at 


that time, and is as follows: Pleaſeth it your Grace 
* to be advertiſed, that we received your Grace's 
letters the 12th of July with the good news of the 


4 ſtate of our things in Scotland, for the which we 


« moſt highly thank almighty God and your Grace. 
* And as we do not a little rejoice at them ourſelves, 
„ ſo we ſhall not fail to communicate them as occa- 
« fjon ſhall occur, where it ſhall be convenient. And 


* ſurely they here have Eſpials in Scotland, as well 


as we, and be not ignorant of our affairs there. 
Nevertheleſs as they pretend at the leaſt, they be 
very glad to hear them of us. The rumour run- 
neth here till, that Mr. Chamberlayne and an Em- 


3. 
c 
cc 
cc 
* 


upon hath ſome offer been made unto us, but ſuch 
as we could not like. Veſterday came to us a cer- 
tain Almain, who brought to Yarmouth, I ſuppoſe, 
an enſign of footmen in the King's days, that dead 
is. He liked ſo well his pay then, as he faith, he 
would gladly ſerve the King before any other Prince. 
We ſaid, winter is now very near; nevertheleſs, if 
he would write his offer, we would advertiſe your 
Grace, and know farther your pleaſure. He is one 
Groning in Frizeland. 


we require your Grace to know, ſo ſoon as conve- 
niently you may. 'This man faith, if his requelt 
be too much, he will be content your Grace ſhall 
mitigate it as ſhall pleaſe you. He is of the land 
of Conte de Bury, and faith, he hath communi- 
cated the matter with Scepperius [he Emperor's Ad- 
miral,] and he giveth him good comfort, that the 
Queen | Regent of Flanders] will give him licenſe. 
Two Merchants of Antwerp lately coming from 
Auguſt [ Aug /burgh] ſaith, that there the Emperor 
compelleth every man to this Interim; and that 
ſome of the cities grudging at it, he hath referred 
the anſwer to Norenburgh ; but that it is not 


© doubted there but that Norenburg will do as the 


Emperor will have them. They ſhewed farther, 
that the Emperor would have them build up all 
their monaſteries again, and abbeys, and all ſuch 
„things; and all ſtandeth upon that anſwer of No- 
renburg. Further, men to lie about Straſberg, and 
„that he doth intend ſhortly to come thither, and to 
„ aflay the Switzers. Nevertheleſs they ſaid, that at 


Vol. IX. 


baſſador came hither to take up men; and here- 


What your Grace's plea- 
ſure ſhall be, that we ſhall anſwer him and all ſuch, 
diſcloſing the fame to them.“ 


of 
the 


„this Council was none of the Switzers, but only of 
«© B [Bern or Baſil]. They ſhewed alſo, that there 
«« was a ſaying, that the Emperor and the French 
« King intended to part the Switzers between them, 
of agreement, as they ſaid. But if that be, it is 
more like to make wars, than to have any long 
amity after that ſort, &c. Thus having none other 
thing worthy of advertiſement to write to your 
«© Grace, I commit the ſame to almighty God. 
| « Your Grace's moſt 
bounden orator 
and ſervant, 


| T. Smith, 


6 From Bruſſels 
july gth. 


[F] In Other the ſame year the Duke of Somerſet OF 


Being brought into trouble, Sir Thomas Smith, who ad- 
hered faithfully to him, ſeems to have been involved in 


it.) Almoſt all the Privy Counſellors had abandoned 
the Court, and meeting in London combined againſt 


the Duke, who was impriſoned, and deprived of his 
places, honours, and lands. There were only three, 
who adhered to him in the time of his diſtreſs, viz. 
Thomas Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sir William Pa- 
ger, and our Sir Thomas Smith ; between whom and 


the Lords at London there paſſed letters on this affair, 


carried by Sir Philip Hoby. They run no ſmall 
riſque; for the Lords wrote to them, that it ſeemed 
ſtrapge that they ſhould aſſiſt, or ſuffer the King's per- 
ſon to remain in the guard of the Duke's men ; and 
that ſtrangers ſhould be armed with the King's own 
armour, and be neareſt about his perſon; and thoſe, 
to whom the ordinary charge was committed, to be 


ſequeſtered away. And the Lords ſent them word 


likewiſe, that if any evil came, they muſt expe& it 
would be imputed to them; and as the Archbiſhop, 
Paget, and Smith in their letter to the Lords told 
them, that they knew more than they [the. Lords] 
knew, the Lords took advantage of thoſe words, and 
anſwered, that if the matters, which came to their 
« knowledge, and were hidden from them, were of 
* ſuch weight as they pretended, or if they touched 
* or might touch his Majeſty or his State, they 
* thought that they did not as they ought to do in not 


gether with the Archbiſhop and Paget, ſent another 
letter from Windſor, , where the King and they were, 
that they would not fail to endeavour themſelves ac- 
cording to the contents of the Lords letters, and that 
they would meet when and where their Lordſhips 
ſhould think proper. This, ſays Mr. Strype (8), was 
a notable inſtance of Smith's fidelity to the Duke his ola 
maſter, who fluck thus to him as long as he durſt, and 
was then glad to comply as fairly as he could. 


At laſt Smith, to- 


[G] Sir Thomas, ſtill under the name of Secretary, | 


vas appointed one of the Embaſſadors to France.) The 


deſign of this embaſſy was to treat concerning a match 
for the King with the eldeſt daughter of the King of 
France (9). | 


(9g) Idem, page. 


[H] Enjoyed a particular indulgence from the Pepe. S8. 


In 1555 William Smythwick of the dioceſe of Bath 
Eſq; obtained an indulgence from Pope Pius IV, by 
which he and any five of his friends whom he ſhould 
nominate (excepting Regulars,) ſuch as were married, 
and their children of both ſexes, were to enjoy many 

extraordinary 


Uuu 


4 Idem, pag. 


(10) Idem, pag. 


(12) Idem, pag, 
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the State; and wrote a dialogue concerning the marriage of the Queen [ 7]. In 1562 he 
was ſent Embaſſador to France [K], where in conjunction with Sir Nicholas Throgmor- 
ton he concluded a peace between England and France in the beginning of the year 
1564, but was ſtill continued Embaſſador in France. In March 1565 he finiſhed his 
Treatiſe of the Commonwealth of England [LI, and in the beginning of the year following 
returned to England. In 1567 he was again ſent Embaſſador to France to demand the 
reſtitution of Calais; and upon his return from thence in 1568 he ſolicited for the place 
of Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, but without ſucceſs, it being given to Sir 


Ralph Sadleir (f). In 1570 he was admitted into the Privy Council, and the 


extraordinary diſpenſations. The indulgence exempted 
them @ quibuſuis Excommunicationis, Suſpenſionis, & 
Inter dit, aliiſgue eccleſiaſticis ſententiis, cenſuris, & 
pœnis, @ jure wel ab homine quavis occafione vel cauſa 
latis, ac ootorum quorumeungue & Eccleſiæ Mandatorum 
tranſore//ionibus, perj uriorum & homicidii caſualis vel 
tnentalis reatibus, manuum wviolentarum in guaſvis per- 
fonas eccleſiaſticas, non tamen Prælatos, de preterito, in- 
TeRinibus, jejuniorum, horarum canonicarum injuncta- 


rum in toto vel in parte omiſſionibus ; nec non ab omnibus 


& ſingulis eorum peccatis de quibus contriti fuerint & 
con ſfeſi, etiam fi efſent talia propter que foret ſedes Apoſ- 
tolica conſulenda, &c. i. e. From all ſentences of 
«© excommunication, ſuſpenſion, and interdiction, and 


«© other cenſures eccleſiaſtical upon whatever occaſion 


or cauſe inflicted, tranſgreſſions of any vows or 
commands of the church, guilt of perjuries and of 
„ homicide, whether caſual or mental, laying violent 
* hands upon any eccleſiaſtical perſon, excepting Pre- 
&« lates de prœterito, omiſſions in whole or in part of 
& faſts, canonical hours, divine offices, penances im- 
„ poſed : alſo from all and ſingular their fins, whereof 
e they are contrite and confeſſed, although they were 
1 ſuch, for which the Apoſtolic See were to be con- 
ſulted.“ Mapy other indulgences were granted by 
virtue hereof, as to have a portable altar, to receive 
the ſacrament privately ; to eat eggs, butter, cheeſe, 
and other milk-meats and fleſh in Lent and other faſt- 
ing times of the year, without ſcruple of conſcience, 
Mr. Smythwick choſe Sir Thomas Smith for one of 
his five friends ſpecified in the bull to be partaker of 
thoſe privileges; and this undoubtedly was a great ſe- 
curity to him in thoſe times (10). 

[1] Wrote a dialogue concerning the marriage of the 
Quceu] The interlocutors in the dialogue are Aga- 


mis, Whoſe judgment was for the Queen's not marry- 


ing; Philoxenes, who was for her marrying a fo- 
reigner; frenins, who was for her marrying at home 
with one of her own noble ſubjects. Mr. Strype has 
publiſhed this dialogue in the Appendix to his Life of 
our Author, Num. III. | 

[A] 1» 1592 he was ſent Embaſſador to France.] 
Mir. otrype obterves (11), that he ſeems to have been 
diſpatched into France in 1559, together with Dr. 


Thirlby Biſhop of Ely, Lord Howard, and Dr. 
Wotton, when a peace was concluded with that Crown. 


But the ſubje& of his embaſly in 1562 was to urge 
the reſtitution of Calais, and to keep a correſpondence 
with the Proteſtant Prince of Conde, that in caſe of a 
breach with France he might be aſſiſtant to the Engliſh 
againſt that Crown (1 2). | | 
[L] In March 1565 he finiſhed his treatiſe of the 
Commonwealth of England.] He wrote this book in 
Latin as well as in Engliſh ; and many copies were 
taken of it till at laſt it was printed, though it does 
not appear to have bcen publiſhed before the year 
1621, when it came forth in Engliſh in the old black 
eiter. We have now before us an edition of it print- 
cd at London 1624 in 12mo, under this title: The 
Commenavealth of England, and the manner and govern- 
ment thereof, Compiled by the honourable Sir Thomas 
Smith, Kut. Doclor of both Lauves, and one of the prin- 
! Secretaries unto the two moſt worthy Princes King 


Capel 
Edward and Yueene Elizabeth. With new additiuns 


of the chief Courts in England, and the offices thereef by 


the ſaid author, The Editor in his . preface tells 
the reader, that “ chancing upon this ſhort diſcourſe, 
« and conſidering that the ſame could not but be a 
«© great light to the ignorant, and no leſſe delight 
« 1410 the learned in the lawes and policy of ſundry 
«« regiments, 1 thought it, /ays be, part of my duty, 
„as well for the reviving of the tame gf ſo notable a 


year fol- 
' lowing 


« man, as for the publike imparting of ſo pithy a 
« treatiſe, to preſent the ſame unto thy indifferent 
“ and diſcreet judgement : wherein although the er- 
* rours and raſhneſſe of Scribes appeareing in the 
* contrariety and corruption of the copies, happen- 
ing both by the length of time ſince the firſt mak- 
ing, as allo by the often tranſcribing, might juſtly 
* have been mine excuſe, or rather diſcharge ; yet 
“ weighing the authoritie of the author, together 
* with the gravity of the matter, I made no doubt 
& but that the reverence due unto the one, and recom- 
« pence deferved by the other, would eafily counter- 
«« valle all faults committed by a clarke and writer. 
„ And whereas ſome termes or other matters may 
«« ſeeme to diſſent from the uſuall phraſe of the com- 
* mon Law of this Realme, notwithſtanding to him, 
*« that will conſider, that the profeſſion of he maker 
« was principally in the civil Lawes, and therefore 
not to be expected as one excellent in both; and 
*« alſo that the finiſhing of this worke was in France, 
„ farre from his Library, and in an embaſſige, even 
in the midſt of waightie affairs, it cannot, nor 
*« ought not without ingratitude be diſpleaſant, or in 
any ſort diſliking.” This work is divided into 


three books; the firſt of which treats of the diver- 


ſities of Commonwealths and Governments, and of 
the ſeveral ranks of men in England; the ſecond, of | 
the Legiſlature and Laws of that Kingdom ; and the 
third, of Appeals, the Courts of Star-Chamber, Wards 
and Liveries, &c. In the laſt chapter of the third 
book our author has theſe words: I have declared 
* ſummarily as it were in a chart or map, or as Ari- 
* ſtotle termeth it @s & run, the forme and manner 
* of government of England and the policy thereof, 
and ſet before your eyes the principall points, 
«« wherein it doth differ from the policy and govern- 
ment at this time uſed in France, Italy, Spaine, 
Germany, and all other countries, which doe fol- 
low the civil Law of the Romans compiled by 
“ Juftinian into his Pandects and Code; not in that 
ſort as Plato made his Commonwealth, or Xenophon 
his Kingdom of Perſia, nor as Sir Thomas Moore 
*© his Uzpia, being fained Commonwealths, ſuch as 
never were nor ſhall be, vaine imaginations, fan- 
taſies of Philoſophers to occupie the time, and ta 
* exerciſe their wits, but as England ſtandeth and is 
4 governed at this day the eight and twenty of March 
Auno 1565, in the ſeventh yeer of the raigne and 
** adminiſtration thereof by the moſt religious, ver- 
* tuous, and noble Queene Elizabeth, daughter to 
King Henry the Eigth, and in the one and fiftieth 
yeere of mine age, when I was Embaſſadour for 
her Majeſty in the Court of France, the icepter 
whereof at that time the noble Prince of great hope 
Charles Maximilian did hold, having then reigned 
foure yeeres. So that whether I write true or not, 
it is eaſie to be ſeene with eyes (as a man would 
„ ſay) and felt with hands. Wherefore this being 
** as a project or table of a Commonwealth truly laid 
before you, not fained by putting a caſe ; let us 
compare it with Commonwealths, which be at this 
day in eſſe, or doe remaine deſcribed in true Hil- 
torie, eſpecially in ſuch points, wherein the ou 
differeth from the other, to ſee who hath taken 
righter, truer, and more commodious way to go- 
** verne the people, as well in warre as peace. This 
will bee no illiberall occupation for him, that is a 
** Philoſopher, and hath a delight in diſputing, nor 
** unprofitable for him, who hath to doe, and hath 
* good will to ſerve the Prince and Commonwealth 
in giving counſell for the better adminiſtration 
„thereof.“ | 4 


(2 Item, pag 
128-210. | 
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lowing was engaged in a project for tranſmuting iron into copper MI. In September 
1571 he was again ſent Embaſſador to France, where he 1 a League; and du- 
ring his abſence abroad, in April 1572, was made Chancellor of the Garter. About June 
the ſame year he returned to England, and on the 24th of that month was advanced to be 
Secretary of State; and the ſame year ſent a colony into a land of his in Ireland, called 
The Ardes, for which he had obtained a patent from her Majeſty in 1571 [V]. In 1375 
he procured an Act of Parliament for the two Univerſities and the two Colleges of Eaton 
and Wincheſter, that a third part of the rent upon leaſes made by Colleges ſhouid be 
reſerved in corn, paying after the rate of ſix ſhillings and eight pence the quarter or under 
for good wheat, and five ſhillings a quarter or under for good malt [OJ]. In 1556 he 
was ſeized with a lingering ſickneſs, which at laſt proved fatal to him; and in order to 
divert his melancholy hours, he looked over his former writings, particularly his book: 
of Roman Coins [ PJ. He died at his houſe of Mounthal in Efſex. May the 12th 
1577 in the ſixty fifth year of his age, and was interred in the Chancel of the Church of 
Theydon Mount, where a monument was erected to his memory. His Lady, who ſur— 


vived him, died June the 2oth 1578, and was buried by him, 


He was of a fair ſan- 


guine complexion, and had a calm ingenious countenance, as appears from a picture of 


him at Hillhall in Eſſex, ſaid to be done by Hans Holbein (g). 


[1M] Engaged in à project for the tranſmuting iron 
into copper.) Into this proje& he brought Sir William 
Cecil Secretary of State, who had a philoſophical ge- 
nius, the Earl of Leiceſter, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and others. The firſt occaſion of this buſineſs was 


from one Medley, who had by vitriol changed iron into 


true copper at Sir Thomas Smith's houſe at London, 
and afterwards at his houſe in Eflex. But this was 
too coltly, as Sir Thomas ſaw, to make any profit 
from. He propounded therefore to find out here in 


England the Primum Ens Vitrioli, by which to do the 
Upon this Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and Medley, entered 
into a company under articles to find this out; that is, 


work at a cheaper rate. 


that Medley ſhould be employed in this buſineſs at the 
charge of the other two, till by the profit he ſhould 
reap from the thing found out he might bear his pro- 
portion. The place where this was to be attempted 


was in the Ile of Wight, or at Poole, or elſewhere. 
But at Winchelſea he had made the firit trial on ac- 


count of the plenty of wood there. He received of 
Sir Thomas and Sir Humphrey an hundred and one 
pounds a piece, for the buying of veſſels and neceſſa- 
ries. They removed to Poole, thinking the Zns of 
vitriol to be there, and took a leaſe of the land of the 
Lady Mountjoy of three hundred pounds per annum, 
for the payment of which Sir 'Thomas with the other 
two entered into a bond of a thouſand pounds. While 
theſe things were in this ſtate, Sir Thomas was ſent 


Embaſſador to France in 1572 ; and a quarrel hap- | 


pening between Sir Humphrey and Medley, who went 
to Ireland, the buſineſs was diſcontinued for ſome time. 
But Sir Thomas revived it at his return, and per- 
ſuaded the Lord Treaſurer Burghley and the Earl of 
Leiceſter to enter into ſociety about December 1574, 
who depoſited each a hundred pounds towards carry- 
ing on the project. Medley was now removed to 
Angleſey, where the fuel, earth, and water were pro- 
per for his buſineſs; and the things which. he un- 
dertook to perform, were theſe two; firſt, to make of 
raw iron good copper, and of the ſame weight and 
proportion, abating one part in fix; fo that tix hun- 
dred tuns of iron ſhould by boiling make five hun- 
dred tuns of perfect copper; ſecondly, that the liquor, 
wherein the iron was boiled, ſhould make copperas and 
allom ready for the Merchant; which keeping the 
price they then bore, ſhould of the liquor of five hun- 


dred tuns of copper be ten thouſand pounds, that is, 


for every tun two thoutand pounds. Aſter ſeveral 
trials the patent of the Society was ſigned in January 
1574, in which the Society was ſty led, The Society of 
the new An; but at laſt the project proved abortive; 
and I make no doubt, ſays Mr. Strype, Sir Thomas 
{marted in his purſe for his chymical covetouſneſs, and 
Gilbert ſeems to hade been impoveriſhed by it; and 
Medley abus brogered, _ 

[N] Sends a colony into a land of his in Ireland, called 
The Ardes, for which he bad obtained a patent from 
her Majeſty.) It was a rich and pleaſant country on 
the cattern coalt of Ulſter, and ot contiderable extent, 
lying well for trade by lea. Sir Thomas in 1571 had 
procured a patent from her Majetty tor it, the fub- 
lance of which was, that he was to be Lieutenant 
General there for War, and for diſtribution ot Lands, 
Orders, and Laws in the matters thercunto pertaining 3 


He was an excellent 
Philoſopher, 

in ſhort, to obtain and govern the country to be won, 

following the inſtructions and orders to him to be di 


rected from the Queen and her Council; and this for 
the firſt ſeven years. Afterwards the government of 


the country to return to ſuch officers as the cuſtoms 


and laws of England did appoint, except the Queen 
ſhould think him worthy to be appointed the Governor 
thereof, as being a frontier country. The richt to 


remain only in him as to the inheritance; the zutho- 


rity to muſter and cali together his ſoldiers thro rout 
the ſame country, and to diſpoſe of them upon the 
frontiers, as he ſhould fee cauſe for the better defence 
of the country. Sir Thomas tent his only ton 1 
mas Smith with a colony thither, who did good {er- 


vice there, but was at laſt intercepted and {lain by 3 


wild Iriſhman. The ſettlement of this colony col 
Sir Thomas ten thouſand pounds; but after his deatl: 
it ſeems to have been neglected for ſome time, and 
the Ardes were afterwards Joſt to his family, being 
given away by King James I, to ſome of the Scots 
Nobility (14). | 

[O] In 1575 he procured an at of Parliament for 
the two Univerſities and the two Colleges of Faton and 
Wincheſter, that a third part of the vent upon lin ſes 
made by Colleges ſhould be reſerved in corn, Sc.] Ful. 
ler (15) obſerves, that Sir Thomas Smith was ſaid 


« by tome to have ſurprized the houſe therein; where 


* 


many could not conceive how this would be at all 
Profitable to the Colleges, but ſtill the ſame on che 
point, whether they had it in money or wares. 
But the Knight took the ad vantage of the preſent 
cheapneſs, knowing hereafter grain would grow 
% dearer, mankind daily multiplying, and licence be- 
« 1ng lately given for tranjportation. S0 that at this 


— — 
3 


* 
23 


„ day much emolument redoundeth to the Colleges in 


&« each Univertity by the paſſing of this act; and 
% tho? their rents ſtand ſtill, their revenues do increaſe Y 


26 


WI 
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[] His book of Roman coins. ] When he was Secre- | 


tary of State in King Edward Vith's reign, he wrote 


a book of the value of the Roman coins according to 


the Engliſh ſtandard, upon a queſtion, which his fellow- | 


Secretary, Cecil, had propoled to nim, viz. © What 
was the ordinary wages of a ſoldier at Rome ?” his 
book. as well as many others, which he had written 
in his youth, he had loſt; but he remembered, that he had 
given two copies of them, one to Sir Robert jJudley 
afterwards Earl of Leiceſter, and the other to Sit Wil- 
liam Cecil. That ſent to the Earl could not be found!: 
and therefore in a letter to the Lord Preaturer e e 
dated at his houſe in Canon-Row, April the 220 Ds 


* 
t 4 * 


he defired his Lordſhip to ſearch for it; elpeclal the 


as 


tables: telling him, that he had found mong Þ1z 612 


papers the firſt draught of the book, and the z 
ſaria, whereby he was able to fill up all the chatten 
in a manner as they were at firſt, but that he cold net 
meet with the tables or, any draughts of them. | 

Lord Treaſurer finding the book returned it 

This book is mentioned, and no more than mentioned 

by Camden in his Anna of Queen Elizabeth, wh 1 
it an exact Commentary, and worth ten 
Mr. Strype made great enquiry after it Wichour ludcels, 
but at laſt met with Sir Thomas's own rade Gravel! ! 
it in ſeveral tables of his own hand, of which tc 5 
publiſhed an extract in the Afpendix to his Life of Sit 
Thomas Smith, No, V. | ö 
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Philoſopher, Phyſician, Chemiſt, Mathematician, Aſtronomer, Politician, Linguiſt, 
Hiſtorian, Orator, and Architect. He was likewiſe a man of great virtue, a ſincere 
Proteſtant, and extremely charitable. He died rich [2 ] ; and his cltate deſcended to 
Sir William Smith, ſon of his brother George [R]. 


[2] He died rich.] He had the manor of Yarling- 
ton in Somerſetſhire, worth 30 J. per ann. He had 
purchaſed alſo the College of Darby ; and had an 
houſe in Chanon-Row Weſtminſter, and another in 
Philpot-lane London, and another in Fleet-lane, with 
ſeveral other tenements, which held of the Cloth- 
workers company. In the country he had Ankerwick 


in Bucks a very large houſe with a Chapel; but the 


(16) Strype, pag. 
225-228, 


ſeat, which he moſt delighted -in, was at Mounthaut 
or Hillhal in Eſſex (16). | 


[R] His eftate deſcended to Sir William Smith, ſon of 


his brother George.] This Sir William, till he was 
thirty years of age, ſerved in the wars in Ireland, be- 


ing a Colonel there ; and then returned to England, 


and poſſeſſed his uncle's eſtate. He married Bridget 
daughter of Thomas Fleetwood of the Vache in the 
county of Bucks Eſq; and ſomtime Maſter of the Mint, 
by whom he had three ſons and four daughters. He 
died December the 12th, 1626, aged ſeventy fix, and 
was interred in the chancel of the Church of They don 
mount in Eſſex, where a monument was erected to him 
by his widow (17). | Ms 


(«) Wood, A,; SMITH (THOMAS), a learned Engliſh Writer [A] and Divine, was ſon of 
Mr. John Smith, and born in the pariſh of Allhallows Barkin in London (a), June 
(6) See his Letter the 3d 1638 (b), and admitted Batler of Queen's College in Oxford in 1657, and ſoon 
after Clerk. March the 15th 1659 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (c), and 


Oxon. vol. 2. col. 
1020, 2d edit. 


to Mr. Tho. 
Hearne, printed 
in the Appendix 
to Mr. Hearne's 
Collection of curi- 
ons Diſcourſes, 


October the 13th 1663 that of Maſter (d). 


[4] A learned Engliſh writer.) His works are as 
follow. I. Diatriba de Chaldaicis Paraphraſtis, eorum- 
que Ver ſionibus ex utraque Talmude & ſcriptis Rabbino- 
rum concinnata. Oxford 1662 in 8vo. II. Syntagma 
de Druidum Moribus ac Inſlitutis. London 1664 in 
8vo. III. Several ſermons, as, 1. A ſermon preached 
before the Company of Merchants trading into the Levant, 
at St. Olawe's Hart. ſireet in London 2d F une 1668, on 
1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. London 1668 in 4to. 2. A ſer- 
mon of the credibility of the myſteries of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, preached before a learned audience, on 1 Tim. iii. 
the former part of the 16th verſe. Dedicated to Robert 
Boyle Eſq; To this is added an Appendix containing a 
diſſertation about the authenticalneſs of that famous 
text in St. John's firſt Epiſtle, There are three that bear 
avitne/s in heaven, &c. 3. A ſermon concerning the 


doctrine, unity, and profeſſion of the Chriſtian faith, 


preached in St. Mary's Church in Oxford, on Ephel. iv. 


5. London 1682 in 4to. To which is added An 


Appendix concerning the Apoſtles Creed. 4. A ſermon 
about frequent communion, preached before the Univerſity 
of Oxford 17 Aug. 1679, on 1 Cor. xi. 26. Lon- 
don 1685 in 4to. IV. Epiſtolæ duæ, quarum altera 
de moribus & Inftitutis Turcarum agit, altera ſeptem 
Afie Eccleſiarum Notitiam continet, Oxford 1672 in 
8vo. 'I'wo more Epiſtles were afterwards added, and 
all four printed at Oxford 1674 in 8vo, with this title, 
Epiſlole quatuor, quarum duæ de moribus Fc. & due 
Aſiæ Ecclefiarum & Conſtantinopoleos Notitiam continent. 
Theſe four epiſtles were tranſlated into Engliſh by our 
author with this title: V. Remarks upon the Manners, 
Religion, and Government of the Turks ; together with a 
ſurvey of the ſeven Churches of Aſia, as they now lye in 
their ruins, and a brief deſcription of Conſtantinople, 
London 1678 in 8vo, In 1694 there was printed at 
Utrecht in 8vo. Septem Aſiæ Eccleſarum & Conſtan- 
tinopoleos Notitia, Aut hore Thoma Smitho, Eccleſiæ An- 
glicanæ Preſbytero. Editio nova auctior & emendatior. 
VI. De caufis & remedits Diſſidiorum, que orbem Chri- 
flianum hodie affligunt, exercitatio Theologica in Rom. cap. 
4. verſ. 19. Oxford 1675 in 4to. VII. De Grew 
Eccleſia hodierno ſtatu Epiſlola. Oxford 1676 in 8vo. 
A ſecond edition of it with additions and corrections 
was publiſhed at London 1678 in 8vo. It was tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh by our author, and publiſhed at 
London 1680 in 8vo, under this title: An account of 
the Greek Church, as to its doftrine and rites of worſhip, 
with ſeveral hiflorical remarks interſperſed, relating 
thereunto. To which is added an account of the ſlate of 
the Greek Church under Cyrillus Lucaris Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, with a relation & his ſufferings and death. 
Dedicated to Dr. Henry Compton Biſhop of London. 
VIII. Hiſtorical obſervations relating to Conſtantinople. 
Pabliſhed in the Philoſophical Jranſactions, No. I52, 
for October the 2oth, 1683. IX. An account of the 
city of Pruſia in Bythinia ; and à continuation of the hiſto- 
rical obſervations relating to Conſtantinople : able 
in the Phil. Tanſact. No. 155, for January 1683. 
X. A conjecture about an under-current at the Streights- 
mouth, read before the Oxford Society 21 Decem. 1683. 
Printed in the Phils}. Tranſact. No. 158. April the 


The ſame year he was made Maſter of 
| the 


20th 1684. XI. Miſcellanea, in quibus continentar, 1. 
Pramonitio ad Lectorem de Infantum Communiore atud 
Gracos. 2. Defenſio Libri de Græcæ Eccleſia flatu con- 
tra objectiones Authoris Hiſtoriæ Critice c. 3. Brevwis 
& ſuccinfta Narratio de vita, fiudits, & martyrio D. 


rilli Lucaris, Patriarche Conſtantinop. 4. Commen+ 


tatio de Hymnis matutinis & veſpertinis Græcorum. 5 


Exercitatio Theologica de cauſis remediiſque Diſſidiorum, 
Sc. London 1686 in 8 vo. XII. 7% fe of St. Mary 


Magdalen of Pazzi, a Carmelite nun; newly tranſlated 
out of Italian by the Reverend Father Learis de S. Scho- 
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(17) lem, gg. 


32. 
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laſtigue, Provincial of the Reformed Carmelites of Ju- 


roine, and now done out of French. With a preface 
concerning the nature, cauſes, concomitants, and conſe- 
quences of extaſy and rapture, and abrief diſcourſe added 
about diſcerning and trying the ſpirits, whether they be 


of God. Oxford 1687 in 4to. XIII. A pacific diſ-— 


courſe 3 or, the cauſes and remedies of the differences 
about Religion, which diſtract the peace of Chriſtendom. 
London 1688 in 4to. This is a tranſlation for the moſt 
part of his Exercitatio de cauſis remediiſgue diſſidiorum, 
printed among his Miſcellanea. XIV. Galielmi Cam- 
deni Vita, prefixed to our author's edition of V. Cl. 
Gulielmi Camdeni, & ſilluſtrium Virorum ad G. Camae- 
num Fpiflole. Cum appendice, varii argumenti. Ac- 
cedunt Annalium Regni Regis Jacobi 1. Apparatus, & 
Commentarius de antiquitate, dignitate, & officio Comitis 


Mareſcalli Angliæ. London 1691 in 4to. XV. Mi 


cellanea, in quibus continentur Reſponſio ad nuperas D. 


Simoni in libro ſuper fide Gracorum de dig mate Tranſub- 


ſtantiationis cavillationes, Diſſertatio, in qua integritas 


illius celeber. loci 1. Epiſt. 8. Foban. cap. 5. wer. 7. 


wvindicatur. Defenſia ſuperioris Diſſertationii contra ex- 
ceptione D. Simonii in Critica. Hiſtoria Novi Teflam. 
Commentar. in 2 &. Petri. London 1692 in 4to. 
XVI. Catalogus Librorum manuſcriptorum Bibliothece 
Cattonianæ. Cui præmittuntur illuſtris Viri D. Roberts 
Cottoni Equitis Aurati & Baronetti vita, & Biblio- 


Smitho, Ecceſie Arglicane Preſbytero. Oxford 1696 
in fol. XVII. Jnſcriptiones Grace Palmyrenorum cum 
ſeholiis & Annotationibus Edwardi Bernardi & Thome 
Smithi, Utrecht 1698 in 8vo, XVIII. Clarifimi ac 
dodtiſſimi Viri Joannis Grawii, olim Afirenomiæ in Aca- 
demia Oxonitnſi Profeſſoris Saviliani, Vita; in qua de 
illius fludiis, Itineribus in Italiam, ad Conſtantinopolim, 
& in AMayptum ſuſceptis, & Libris editis ineditiſque 
fuſe diſſeritur, &c. London 1699 in 4to. XIX Ad- 
modum Rewerendi & doctiſſimi Viri D. Roberti Hunting- 
toni Lhiſcopi Rapotenſis Epiſiolæ, &c. To this is added 
Vita Clariſſimi & dbeliſſimi Viri Edwwardi Bernardi 
S. T. D. London 1704 in 8vo. XX. Vitæ quorun- 
dam Eruditiſſimorum & illuftrium wirorum, London 
1707 in 4to. This Collection contains the lives of 
Archbiſhop Uſher, Biſhop Coſins, Mr. Henry Briggs, 
Mr. John Bainbridge, Mr. John Greaves, Sir Patrick 
Young, Preceptor to King James I. Patrick Young, 
Library-keeper to King James I. and King Charles 1. 
and Dr. John Dee. XXI. In 1709 he publiſhed an 
edition of Iii Epiſlolæ at Oxford in 4to, 
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the Free-ſchool adjoining to Magdalen-College; and in 1666 he was elected perpetual 5 — 


Fellow of that College; being at that time eminent for his ſkill in the Oriental Lan- 
guages. In June 1668 he went as Chaplain to Sir Daniel Harvey Embaſſador to Con- 


ſtantinople; and in December 1671 returned thence. In 1676 he travelled into France, 


whence, after ſome ſhort ſtay there, returning he became Chaplain to Sir Joſeph Wil- 
liamſon one of. the Secretaries of State, with whom he lived ſeveral years. In 1677 he 
was ſolicited by ſeveral learned men to return into the Eaſt in order to collect antient 
manuſcripts of the Greek Fathers [B]. In 1679 he was deſigned to be employed in 
collating and publiſhing the Alexandrian Manuſcript in the Library at St. James's, and 
to have for his reward (as King Charles II promiſed) a Canonry of Windſor or Prebend 
of Weſtminſter ; but that deſign was not executed (e). In 1680 he publiſhed An Account 
of the Greek Church [C]. June the 22d 1683 he took the degree of Doctor of Divi- 
nity (F); and on the 20th of December 1684 was choſen Rector of Stanlake in the 


[B] In 1677 he was ſolicited by ſeveral harned men 


to return into the Faſt, in order to collect ancient manu- 


ſeripts of the Greek Fathers.) He has given an account 
of this affair in a Latin letter to Mr. 'Thomas Hearne 
dated at Weſtminſter October the 25th 1709, and 
printed in the Appendix to the ſecond Volume of Mr. 
Hearne's edition of Jobannis Confratris & Monachi 
Glaſtonienſis Chronica, printed at Oxford 1726 in 8vo. 
The perſons, who importuned him to undertake this 


15 voyage, were Dr. John Pearſon, Biſhop of Cheſter, Dr. 


John Fell, Biſhop of Oxford, and Dr. William Lloyd, 


then Dean of Bangor, and afterwards ſucceſſively Biſhop 


of St. Aſaph, and Worceſter. It was deſigned, that 
he ſhould viſit the monaſteries of mount Athos, 


| where there is ſaid to be ſtill extant a great number of 


manuſcripts repoſited there before the decline of the 


Greek empire. He was then to proceed to Smyrna, 
Nice, Nicomedia, and Ancyra, and at laſt to Egypt; 


and to employ about two or three years in this voyage. 


But the dangers, which he muſt inevitably encounter 
in it, and the juſt hopes, which he had of preferment 


in the Church, being at that time Chaplain to Sir 
Joſeph Williamſon Secretary of Sate, and the perſua- 
fions of his relations and friends, prevailed upon him 


to lay aſide the deſign. 


| obliged himſelf by promiſe in a letter, which he wrote 


[C] 1n 1680 he publiſhed An account of the Greek 
Church.] In the preface he obſerves, that having 


from Conſtantinople in the year 1669 to an honourable 
gentleman at Whitehall upon his return to England to 


Preſent him with an account of the eſtate and condi- 
tion of the Greek Church, as to matter of doctrine 


| and rites of worſhip and diſcipline, he had drawn up 


(1) Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, 


a ſhort ſcheme of them in Latin, which was printed at 
Oxford in 1675, and now publiſhed the ſame in Eng- 
liſh with large additions. He obſerves then, that 
« you will here clearly ſee with what great difficulties 
the poor Eaſtern Chriſtians ſtruggle ; againſt what 
mighty oppoſition they ſtill maintain the profeſſi- 
« on of Chriſtianity ; and how the Croſs of Chriſt 
triumphs, notwithſtanding the cruel mockings and 


inſultings of the profeſſed enemies of it; though it 


« muſt be ſadly confeſſed, that ſeveral corruptions and 
« errors in point of doctrine and ſuperſtitious rites and 
% practices in worſhip have crept in among them, 
« to the great diſadvantage, ſcandal, and diſhonour 
of our holy Religion, which is hereby continually 
expoſed to the cenſure and contempt of the Maho- 
« metans, who, dull and ſtup id as they are, do not 
pretend to examine the grounds and reaſons of the 
„ Chriſtian Belief, but judge of the whole by ſuch 
odd fantaſtic miſrepreſentations, and fortify their 
old prejudices every day more and more with freſh 
matter of diſlike. The common people among the 
„ Greeks do as they are directed, without the leaſt 
examination or demurr, and depend altogether upon 
their teachers and ſpiritual guides in matters of Re- 
ligion, being wholly ignorant of and unacquainted 
with the Scriptures, few having the leiiure, and 
« fewer the ability to read them. It was the pious 
« deſign of that great man Cyrillus Lucaris (1) in 
* cauling the New Teſtament to be tranſlated into 
„ yulgar Greek for the uſe and benefit of the meaner 
« ſort, that they might be built up in the moſt holy 
« Faith, and thence be fully inſtructed in the know- 
« ledge and doctrine of God our Saviour. But tho' 
© they had curioſity and learning enough to conſult 


Vol. IX. 


dioceſe 


thoſe ſacred writings, the copies are very rare and 
ſcarce to be met with, and no care is taken to fur- 
niſh out a new edition; and it is too too apparent, 
not without deſign, to keep them more in ſubjection 


up in the ſame perſuaſion as formerly, and ſo zea- 
louſly do they retain the outward ſervices of Reli- 
gion in all its punctilio's and circumſtances, that 
* to relax ſomewhat of the ſeverities of their faſts, 
dare not attempt to make any alteration in the leaſt, 
* leſt their people, obſtinate to exceſs, ſhould be offend- 
ed at it, and doubt of the truth of what they would 
** have them ſtill profeſs and believe.” And indeed, 


confidering the preſent ſlate of things, there is little fion 


or hope of à reformation. For the miſery of it is, that 


though it is manifeſt to all, who underſtand antiquity, 
bow much the preſent Greeks have in jeveral points of 


doctrine varied from the belief of their anceflors, and 
have corrupted the ſimplicity and purity of Religion by a 


mixture of odd opinions and fancies, they pretend notwith- 


ſlanding, that their tenets are agreeable to the fathers, 
and that tbey follow the traditions of the ancient Church. 
But without looking back much beyond this laſt century, 
whoever will compare the anſwers of' the Patriarch 
Jeremias to the letters of the Divines of Wittenberg in 
the year 1576, wii their Confefion of Faith publiſhed 
in the year 1662, and with the Bethleemitic Synod held 
in the year 1671, will find ſuch a vaſt difference between 


the modeſtly of that Patriarch, and their bold determina- 


tions, as will incline any ſober and conſidering man to be- 
lieve, that they have of late more than ever been <orought 


upon by the ſly artifices and inſinuations and under hand 
dealing of the ſubtle Emifſaries of Rome, who watch 


continually over the poor Greeks, and tale advantage of 


their poverty and diſtreſi to bring them ta a further 


compliance, and in time to a downright ſubmiſſion. 1 do 
not doubt, but that time, which is the great revealer of 
ſecrets, will diſcover the myſtery of the laſt Synod held by 
the Patriarch of Feruſalem, who, when I cwaited upon 
him at Conſtantinople nat long before my departure, knows 
ing me to be a Prieſt of the Church of England and 


Chaplain to his Excellency the Engliſh Embaſſador then at 


the Parte, entertained me very reſpectfully, and acquainted 


me, that he had ſeveral papers againſt the Romaniſts, 


which he would take care to tranſcribe, and put into 
my hands to be printed in England; but he did not, 1 


. confeſs, tell me the particular ſubject and argument of 


them, nor thought fit afterward to ſend them, as he had 
at firſt deſigned. Reflecting upon this diſcourſe, I aba, the 
more amazed at the determination of this Synod held by 
his authority; and perchance it would not be avant ei- 
ther of good manners or charity to gueſs by what argu- 
ments they were prevailed upon, and how they avere in- 


Huenced. This defign of the Romaniſts, which has 


been carrying on for ſo many years, was ſoon diſco- 


vered by Cyrillus Lucaris Patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ple, a man of great parts, and of an extraordinary 
courage, who was reſolved to give a check and put 
a ſtop to it, as much as in him lay, and by degrees 
to reform thoſe abuſes and errors, that had prevailed 
among the Greeks, and introduce a ſtricter alliance 
and union of the Eaſtern Church with the Reformed 
“Churches of Chriſtendom. This drew upon him 

2 indignation of DO VIII, then Pope, and 
the congregation of Cardinals de propaganda Ade, 
« as they ſpeak at Rome, who knew no _ re 
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and awe, not to ſay, ignorance. They are bred 


even the Biſhops themſelves, who would be content 
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dioceſe of Oxford by the Preſident and Society of Magdalen College; but upon a 
diſlike of that Living he reſigned it the next month. In January 1687 he was collated 
to a Prebend in the Church of Heyghtbury in Wilts by Dr. Thomas Pearce Dean of 
Sarum. In Auguſt 1688 he was deprived of his Fellowſhip by Dr. Giffard the Popiſh 


Preſident of Magdalen College, becauſe he refuſed to live among the new Popiſh Fellows 


of that College, he being then the Senior Burſar thereof. In October following he was 
reſtored ; but afterwards refuſing to take the oaths to King William and Queen Mary, 
his Fellowſhip was pronounced void by the Preſident and Fellows of his College July the 


25th 1692 (g). 


He died at London May the 11th 1710 [D], and was interred on the 
13th of the fame month in St. Anne's Church. 


done, while he fate upon the Patriarchal throne. “ fants and the like.“ | 


* 
oo 


And therefore finding after ſeveral attempts to bring 
him over by fair means to relinquiſh his pretenſions, 
that he was too ſtout and too honeſt to ſubmit to 
their overtures and propoſals, they made uſe of ſeve- 
ral evil arts to dethrone him ; and in order there- 
unto blackened and defamed him with a thouſand 
calumnies, and purſued him with unwearied dili- 
gence and malice, and never deſiſted till they had got 
him ſtrangled, Out of reſpe& to the memory of 
this good man, who ſuffered ſo much in his life- 
time by the Jeſuits, the great inſtruments made uſe 
of in his perſecution and tragical end, and is ſtill 
moſt unworthily treated by Monſieur Arnaud, (from 


a man of ſuch excellent learning and piety ſo much 


diſingenuity could ſcarce be expected) in the height 
of his zeal for the Roman doctrine of Tranſub/tantia- 
tion, and by the Latinizing Greeks, who contrary 


to all laws of humanity, return him hatred for his 


good will, and tear his reputation in pieces by moſt 
reproachſul language and ſlanderous imputations, to 
eratify, at this diltance of time, not ſo much their 
paſkon, as a little bafe paltry worldly intereſt, as I 
have juſt reaſon to ſuſpect and believe. 1 have 
added a ſhort account of the ſtate of the Greek 


Church under his government; which I have drawn 


out of authentic papers and memorials. After all 
theſe triumphs gained over the poor Greeks, who 
now declare ſo fiercely for a Ms]eoiwo;, let it be 
remembered however, that (beſides their ignorance 
of the true ſtate of the controverſy, the conſequences 


of which they never thoroughly ſtudied nor yet un- 


derſtand, as appears by their ſilence and ſtupid 
amazement, when they are urged with them) they 
do not expoſe it publickly to be adored ; that they 
have no Fete de Dieu or Corpus Chriſti ſeſtival, which 


to me was the moſt mortifying ſight in the world, 
(for who would not be confounded to ſee the moſt 


holy inſtitution of our bleſſed Saviour turned into a 
pompous piece of Pageantry ?) and laſtly that they do 
not as yet ling in their Churches any thing like that, 
which the Romaniſts teach their people to ſing in the 
ſolemn proceſſion of that day; ron eft panis, ſed eſt 
homa deus & ſalvator meus ; not to mention the 


other differences at preſent in the matter of the Sa- 


crament between the Greek and Roman Church, 
as communion in both kinds, communicating in- 


[D] He died at London May the 11th 1710.] The 


laſt letter, which he wrote to his friend Mr. Thomas 
Hearne, was dated April the 1ſt the ſame year, and is 
as follows (2). 
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6 Fir, | 
« ] write this to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 25th of March. The inſcription (3) 
in it I do not believe to be genuine ; but of this I 
am not able to write more, by reaſon of the utter 
extinction of my right eye, and the weakneſs of 
my left, which forbids me to make uſe of it either 
in reading or writing for above 4 or 5 minntes at 
a time; which together wich an inflammation in my 


that continued; fo that I am forced, to obtain ſome 
kind of eaſe, to lye upon my bed a great part of 
the day. God grant me patience under, and ſub- 
miſſion to his heavenly will. So that now at laſt 
there is like to be a total interruption put to our 
correſpondence on my part at leaſt ; and therefore I 
would not have you give yourſelf the trouble of 
writing to me, till you hear from me firſt, either 
by a ſhort letter of my own, or by the hand of a 
friend. 
thank God, I am not fick, and find no ſymptoms 
of approaching death upon me ; yet confidering my 
great age, having now almoſt run out the threeicore 
and twelfth year of my lite (for I was born 3 June 
1638) 1 conclude I have not long to live, and that 


(2) See Mr, 
Hearne's Appen. 
* f 

alx to his Cc 
lection of curicus 
Diſcourſes, . 
(3) Publiſhes by 
Mr. Hearne in 
the 5th volume 
of Leland's 77 


other uſeleſs eye gives me extreme great pain, and 


In the midſt of all my pain and anguiſh, L. 


there may be ſome unforeſeen ſudden change, which 


may carry me off. | 

« Mr. Br. told me this week, that” Mr. Fiſher ac- 
quainted him, that his kinſman, Dr. Hudſon, would 
be in London very ſpeedily, If ſo, deſire him to 
come and lee me, for J heartily deſire to ſee him 
and diſcourſe with him. | 

I cannot hold out any longer. I conclude this, I 
fear my laſt, letter to you with my prayers to our 


gracious and merciful God to bleſs you with long 


life, vigorous health, and a perpetual uſe of your 
eyes. Diſce meo exemplo. J am, Sir, | 
| «© Your affectionate friend 
and humble ſervant 


London 1 April 1710. Tho. Smith.” 


T. 


SMITH (JOHN) $44; This learned and orthodox Divine was deſcended 


from the Smiths of Knareſbrough in Yorkſhire, a younger branch of an ancient family of 
that name of the City of Durham, who bore and uled for their arms three lozenges on a 
bend between two unicorns heads eraſed. The ſaid John Smith was the eldeſt ſon of the 
Reverend Mr. William Smith (a perſon of great worth) ſometime M. A. of Emanuel 
College Cambridge, and Rector of Lowther in Weſtmorland, &c. at which place he 
was born, and baptized November the 1oth 1659. He was educated in Grammar 


Learning at Lowther, and afterwards at Kendal ſchool, at which places he made him 


ſelf a good maſter of the Latin and Greek tongue: with this early foundation of Claſſical 
learning he was at the age of ſixteen removed to St. John's College Cambridge, where 
he went through the exerciſes of the College with great applauſe, and likewiſe made ſo 
good a proficiency in the Sciences, that he gained a conſiderable reputation. 
nued there till he took the degree of M. A. about which time he was ſent for by Dr. 
Dennis Greenvill Dean of Durham, and by his intereſt with the Chapter made 
one of the Minor Canons of Durham, and Vicar of Bedlington near Newcaſtle. 
In the year 1686 he went abroad as Chaplain to Lord Lanſdown (Earl of Bath) 
when his Lordſhip was by King James made Ambaſſador Extraordinary to the 
Court of Spain, and upon his return home, which was ſoon after the Revolution, 
he was created D. D. at Cambridge, and became Domeſtic Chaplain to the Right 
Honourable and Reverend the Lord Crew Biſhop of Durham, who had a very 

: particular 


He conti- 


889 


particular value and eſteem for him, and who in the year 1690 gave him the Rectory of 
Gateſhead near his former Living, which he then reſigned, He was alſo collated to a 
Prebend in the ninth ſtall of Durham September the 26th 1695. And by the ſame Bi- 
ſhop, July the 28th 1704, was made Rector of Biſhop's Wearmouth in the ſame 


dioceſe, where he not only repaired the Church, but likewiſe built in an elegant manner a 
very large parſonage houſe entirely at his own expence, beſides other inſtances of his 


generoſity (which might be mentioned) as well as his charity which he was equally re- 
markable for. He was in all reſpects an ornament to the Church, being not only well 
read in his profeſſion, but lived up anſwerable to it. Nothing gave him a greater plea- 
ſure or ſatisfaction than when he was diſcharging his duty, and doing good offices, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe more immediately under his care. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his 


great integrity and ſtrict honour in all his actions, was a zealous defender of piety and 


religion: his behaviour was genteel, his converſation pleaſant and uſeful, He publiſhed 
ſeveral ſermons [A]. He was an excellent judge of Humanity, and ſo good an Hiſ- 


torian, that he would talk of the moſt remarkable paſſages in Hiſtory and Antiquity with 


4) From ſome 
Memoirs com- 
municated to us. 


(a) Ser the re- his works (a) that he under ſtood it perfectly well. 


mark [O] at the 
end. 


(1) /Eneas Silvi- 
us, Epil. 112. 
lib. 1. apud Pans 
zirol. de clarrs 
Levun Int:rpret, 
lib. z. cap. 35. 


pag. 458. 


(2) Pius II was 
ot the family of 
Piccolomini. 


(3) Panz iroſus, 
ae clartis Legum 
Interpret, bag · 
157 


great acuteneſs. He was well verſed in the Septentrional Literature, (fee Dr. Hickes's 
Character of him in his prefatory Epiſtle to his The/aurus, and alſo in the Dedication to 
his Sermons) and his particular knowledge in the Greek and Latin authors made him 


compare what he thought was worth obſerving in the French and Italian, which languages 
he was a good maſter of. In ſhort he was eſteemed a general ſcholar, as well as a per- 


ſon of excellent parts, which he has given ſome teſtimony of by a manuſcript or two he 
left behind him, and likewiſe by his moſt improved and accompliſhed addition of Bede's 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. While he was at Cambridge in order to finiſh his book he was un- 
fortunately carried off on a ſudden, which was owing to the ill habit of body he brought 


himſelt into by too great abſtemiouſneſs, and too aſſiduous and indefatigable application 


to his ſtudies, having gone a good way likewiſe in writing the antiquity of the Catholic 
Church of Durham. The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Bede, together with all his other hiſ- 
torical works was publiſhed in 1722, according to the Editor's own directions, by his 
ſon George Smith Eſq; ſometime of the Inner-Temple, to whom he left a large fortune, 
part of which came by his wife, the daughter and ſole heireis of Mr. William Cowper, 
a rich Merchant at Scarborough. Our author died July the 30th 1715, in the fifty ſixth 
year of his age, and was interred in the chapel of St, John's College in Cambridge, 


where a monument is erected to him, with an inſcription publiſhed in Stanton and Le 


Neve (a). 


iv. 13. 


[He publiſhed ſeveral Sermons.) I. A ſermon 
preached before the Univerſity of Cambridge on Proverbs 
Printed at London 1700 in 8vo. II. An 
Apology ta Chriſtians for the Goſpel and its Miniſters, 
preached at the Cathedral Church of Durham upon the 
1Xth Sunday after Trinity on 1 Cor. xv. 1, 2. Printed 
at London 1709 in 4to. III. A ſermon preached before 
the fons of the Clergy upon their firſt ſolemn meeting at 


87. Nicholas Church in Neæucaſtle, Sept. 10. | 1711, on 


Exodus XX. 12. Printed at London 1711 in 4to, and 
reprinted the ſame year. He was the chief inſtrument 
in ſettling this branch of Charity. IV. 4 /ermon 
printed at the conſecration of the Chapel of Stockton in the 
county Palatine of Durham, on Matth. xxi. 9. Printed 
at London 1712 in 8vo, and reprinted the ſame year. 


 SOCINUS (MARIANUS), a famous Civilian, was born at Sienna September the 
4th 1401. He taught Canon Law at Padua, and afterwards at Sienna, It appears from 


nours due to his great merit. 


He received in his country all the ho- 


He was once deputed by it to Pope Pius II, who declared 


him conſiſtorial Advocate, and gave him a thouſand marks of a particular eſteem, He 1. 
was ſhort of ſtature [A], but of great vigour. He was the moſt univerſal ſcholar of his wept | 
age (b), It is related that he one day caſily checked the vanity of Politian [BJ. His anſwer 1i 9 

to thoſe, who aſked him why he diſcontinued his Lectures ſince he had a wife [C}, is 


[4] He was ſhort of flature.) Here follows what his 
countryman Eneas Sylvius, who was Pope under the 
name of Pius II, ſays upon that point (1). Nil ci 
preter formam natura invidit. Homuncio eſt, naſci ex 
mea familia (2) debuit cui parvorum hominum eſt cogno- 
men. i. e. Nature envies him nothing but the ad- 
„vantage of perſon. He is a very little man; he 


„ ſhould have been of my family, who are ſurnamed 


little men.” 

BY 1t is related, that he one day eaſily checked the 
vanity of Politian. ] That great critic, who ought to 
have been contented with the reputation of being very 
well ſkilled in polite literature, pretended likewiſe to 
that of a Civilian of the firſt rank. He affirmed one 
day, that he was capable of ſurpaſſing in his lectures 
upon civil law the famous Accurſius; but upon the 
firit queſtion aſked him by our Socinus, he was intirely 
at a loſs. (3) Semel etiam Angelum Politianum virum 
Græcis Latini/que literis impense eruditum, cum Senis in 
Juris civilis interpretationibus ſe wel Accurſium ſupera- 
turum jactabundus gloriaretur, leniter correxit, ab eo 
enim interrogatus Angelus, quis et in jure ſuus hares, 


curious. 


ob imperitiam obmutuit, ac pudore ſuffuſus ſue audacie 
panas dedit (+). i. e. He once alſo gently cor- 
*« rected Angelus Politian, a man admirably ſkilled 
jn the Greek and Roman learning, when he boaſted 
« at Sienna that he could excell even Accurſius him- 
5 {elf in lectures on civil law; for Politian being aſked 
«© by him who was his heir at law, was not able to 
„ anſwer a word, and being contounded with ſhame ſuf- 
« fered the puniſhment of his vanity.” 

This ſtory appears to me very fabulous ; for when 
Socinus died, Politian was but ſeventeen years old. 


[C] Since he had à wife.) He only anſwered, I am. 


marricd. But it was replied to him, Socrates did not 
diſcontinue his Lectures after he married: that was, 


natured. 
interrogatus, cur id non continuaret, je conjugem duæiſſe 


philoſophiam ob uxorem deſeruiſſe, ſubjecit, illum moiejlamy 


& forte turpem NXantippem, ſe autem for mo ſatn, & obſe- (4) Panzirc lus, 
page 4570 


guentem babere (4). 


1 * g N (*) Tiraguell. in 
rejoined he, becauſe Xanthippe was ill humoured and 2. J connubia glos 


ugly perhaps, whereas my wite is handſome and good 1. part. 2. n. 25. 


. . » Ay 5 \ [ 1 
Uxore ducta, cum docendi nunus inter miſiſet, un Hu, 
: 405 de diclis atis 
f A. fon ſi Regis, 
reſpondit : (*) cum wero replicaretur, Socs atem mnguam lig. 3. c. 27. 
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2.68 SO GC 


(c)ExtraQted from curious. He died at Sienna September the zoth 1467. See his encomium of him in the 


hisLiſe written by 


Gay Panzirotus, letters of Pius II (c). He left ſeveral children, and among the reſt a ſon, who excelled 


in Libro III de him [Di. 
Claris Leg. Interp. 


C. 35- p. m. 456, ; 
& feg- [Dl He left . . . . a fon, who excelled him (5).] 
( Viz. BaxTHOLOM EW Socixus, born at Sienna March 

5) Eo provectus 42 | 

of ut patrem ſu- the 25th 1437. He taught civil law at Sienna, and 
peravit. Panzi- afterwards at Piſa in 1474. His reputation ſurpaſſing 
rol. ibid. lib. 2- that of all the other Civilians of his time he was ſent 
cap. 126. p 276. for to Ferrara, where he was Profeſſor for four years; 
and then performed the office at Bologna, whence he 
was induced to return to Piſa by a ſalary of a thouſand 
Ducats. There aroſe a great emulation between him 
and Jaſon Mainus ; they grew ſo warm in the diſpute, 
that Lorenzo Medicis went purpoſely to Piſa, in order 
to divert himſelf with ſuch a fight. He removed divers 
times from one Univerſity to another, and at laſt being 
deprived of his ſpeech by a kind of palſy, he confined 
himſelf to the buſineſs of a Chamber-counſellor. He 
(6) Panzirolus, died at Sienna in 1507 (6), His morals were not 


| ub ſupra, pag: anſwerable to his parts ; he was debauched, and lived 


275, & ſeg. in ſo extravagant a manner, that he was buried at 
the public expence. Hliberalibus very moribus inſignem 
doctrinam maculaſſe dictus eft, qui chartarum, & aleæ 
ludo ſupra modum deditus, non modo debitis lefionibus 
quandogue auditores fraudaſſe, ſed inſomnes etiam noctes 
turpiter egifſe dicitur. Eo witio paternis opibus conſumptis, 


& univerſa, quam dhcendo, & de jure reſpondendo pluri- 


mam coegerat, pecunia effuſa, ad extremam inopiam de- 
ductus eſt, uſque adio ut nec quod funeri ſuppeteret, poſt ſe 
reliquifſe dicatur. Eam ob cauſam ſemper egens undique 
(7) Idem, ibid, pecuniam avarius conguirere cogebatur (7). i. e. But 


Page 279. &* he is ſaid to have diſgraced his great learning by his 


« ſcandalous conduct, being ſo exceſſively given to cards 
« and dice, that he is reported not only to have ſome- 
« times defrauded his auditors of the lectures due to 
« them, but even to have ſpent whole nights in gam- 
« ing in this ſhameful manner. By this vice having 
«« ſpent his patrimony and a conſiderable fortune, 


„ which he gained by his lectures and conſultations 

« in the civil law, he was at laſt reduced to the ut- 

* moſt neceſſity, ſo that he is ſaid not to have left 

behind him enough to bury him. Thus being al. 

« ways in want he was obliged to ſeek money to 

«« ſupply himſelf by any method whatever.” His memo- 

ry failed him upon two remarkable occaſions. Memoriæ 

imbecillitate bis inter orandum excidit. Primo cum anno 

MCCCCXACII. a Republica Senenſi Alexandro V1. Pont. 

Max. ſue civitatis nomine gratulatum miſſus in prima 
prope oratione, quam illi Angelus Politianus difaverat, 

defecit, quod ubi Pontifex deprehendit, manum ſublevans 

fatis fibi notam viri virtutem eſſe dixit, eumque Advo- 
cati Conſiſtorialis titulo honeſtavit. Idem iterum illi Ve- 
netiis contigit, ubi dum apud Auguſtinum Barbadium 
Reipublice Princifem dicere conatur, excidentibus quæ 
antea excogitaverat mhil exprimere potuit (8). 1. e. (8) Idem, ibid. 
He twice ſtopt ſhort in ſpeaking through a failure of P28+ 280. 

* his memory. The firſt time was in the year 1492, 

« when he was ſent by the Republic of Sienna to con- 

„ gratulate Pope Alexander VI in the name of that 

city, for he was abſolutely at a ſtand in his firſt ora- 

„tion, Which was dictated to him by Angelus 

„ Politian ; and the Pope perceiving this, lifted up 

« his hand, and faid, that he ſufficiently knew the 


abilities of the man, and honoured him with the 


„title of Conſiſtorial Advocate. The fame thing 

happened to him again at Venice, where attempt- 

ing to make a ſpeech to Auguſtus Barbadius the 

„ Doge of that city, he forgot what he had prepared 

* to ſay, and could not proceed.” His conſultations 

with thoſe of his father have been collected in four 

volumes (9). Both of them wrote beſides this ſeveral (9) Printed at 
other books, which are printed. 15 Veniee in 1579. 


4% He was b SOCINUS (MARIANUS), grandſon of the preceding (a), became no lefs illuſtri- 


of Alexander So- 


Alcan en "Me. Ous than his grandfather in the profeſſion of Civil Law. He was born at Sienna March 
rianus. In order to the 2 5th 1482, and being admitted Doctor of Civil Law at Sienna at the age of twenty 


_ diſtinguiſh theſe . : : "i . 
de tains; ONE YEarSs he taught that ſcience there ſeveral years ſucceſſively ; after which he was in- 


the firſt was cal- Vited to Piſa, where he taught it for ſeven years. He was recalled to Sienna, whence at 


led Senior, and 


the deen Famzer the end of a year he went to Padua, to be Profeſſor of the ſame Science there, Thence 


he removed to Bologna in order to take poſſeſſion of the Profeſſorſhip (Y) left vacant 
| there by Alciat upon his return to Pavia in 1540. The penſions and privileges with 
(e) See in re- Which he was rewarded at Bologna were ſo conſiderable, that he would not quit that city, 


mark | G] of the 


mark [1% 3: though he was offered a very advantageous ſettlement in ſeveral other Univerſities, He 
(Andrew) the re- Married at Sienna Camilla Salvetta, who died after they lived together in marriage ſix 
E and forty years. This long cuſtom of lying with a woman made it very uneaſy to him 
to be without one; he abandoned himſelf to incontinency [A], by which means he con- 


()) Extracted tracted diſtempers, which were ſo extremely troubleſome to him, that at laſt the vio- 


from Penzirolus, Jence of the remedies made uſe of by him quite exhauſted him, and brought him to the 


de clarts Legum 


Interpret. lib. 2. grà ve Auguſt the 19th 1556 (c). If we believe Panzirolus (d) he had thirteen children (e), 10 Panziroſus 
eap- 157: pag- of whom two only ſurvived him, CELs us and PRIII. Celſus, who was Profeſſor of ther r iet 


there were ten 


Canon Law at Bologna, obtained after the death of his father the Profeſſorſhip of Civil fons and three 


(0% hid. p. 341. Law, and quitted it. Panzirolus ought to have known that Marianus left behind him a vz ali afer 


wards call them 


third fon named LELIIuS Socinvs, the firſt author of the ſect of the Socinians [BI. all flios. 


[4] He abandoned himſelf to incontinency.) Let us 
repreſent this in the words of Panzirolus.] Apud eos 
(Bononienſes) Camillam uxorem LXIII. annum agen- 
tem amiſit, guicum annis X LV 1. wixerat. Poſtea uxori 
aſſuetus parum continenter vixiſſe dicitur ; unde contracto 
morbo non ſemel egrotavit, ac demum dum præ ſentaneis 
remediis ſibi mederi conatur, potentium pharmacorum vi 

(x) Panzirolus, oppreſſuus LXXIV. etatis anno deceſſit (1). 

de claris Legum [B] Marianus left behind him a third ſin named 


Interpret. pag» Lelius Socinus, the firſt author of the ſe of the Sacinians.] 


341. He was born at Sienna in 1525 (2). Being deſigned 
(2) Bibliotheca by his father for the Law, he began very early to ſeek 
Antitrinitar, pag. for the foundation of that ſcience in the word of God; 
18. and by that ſtudy diſcovered that the Romiſh Com- 
| munion taught many things contrary to Revelation. 
Being deſirous to penetrate further into the true ſenſe 

of Scripture, he ſtudied Greek and Hebrew, and even 

Arabic, and immediately left Italy, and went into the 

Proteſtant countries. Fear contributed likewiſe to kis 


Alexander 


retreat, for he knew very well, that peculiar notions 
in ſubjects of Religion were not allowed in his wm 
country. He began his travels in 1547, and ſpent 
four years in ſeeing France, England, the Low Coun- 
tries, Germany, and Poland, and afterwards ſettled at 
Zurich. He became acquainted with the moſt learned 
men of that time, who teſtified by their letters to him 
the eſteem which they had for him ; but as he diſco- 
vered to them by the doubts, which he propoſed to 
them, that he was infeted with the poiſon of the 
Arian or Photinian hereſy, he became extremely ſuſ- 
pected. Calvin gave him good advice in this point 
in 1552. Yuod pridem teflatus ſum, ſerio iterum moneo, : 
ſays he to him in a letter (3), ai hunc guærendi pruri- (3) See the Life 
tum mature corrigas, metuendum eſſe, ne tibi gravia tor- / F. _—_ SN : 
menta accerſas. i.e. © What I formerly declared to OP. 
« you, I now again put you in mind of ſeriouſly, of Bibliotheca 
* that unleſs you timely check this itch of enquiry, it is Fratrum Polio - 
« to be feared, that you will expoſe yourſelf to very n. 

I great 


bd © „ 


' #0 


S O 


Alexander Socinus, fon of the ſame Marianus, and father of FausTuvs Socixus, of 


«« preat trouble.“ Socinus profiting by this advice, and 
fil! more by the puniſhment of Servetus, did not dil- 
cover his ſentiments but in a proper time and place, 
and conducted himſelf with fo much addreſs, that he 
lived among the capital enemies of his opinions with- 


out receiving the leaſt injury. An example, which is 


propoſed in the life of his nephew to thoſe, who raſhly 
precipitate themſelves into martyrdom, being more 
greedy ſometimes of a great reputation, than tilled 


with zeal for the truth. Sciant, guos nimia wveri liber- 


6) His Father, 
25 J have already 
obſerved, died at 
Bologna in 1556. 


(5) Vita Socint, 


dag 2», 


in Extracted 


tos in pericula ſafe intempeſiiva præcipilat, ipſam illam, 
quam propugnant, weritatem in cirtumſpecta prudentiæ 
lenitate, quam in effrani elo plus habere prafidii. Ut 
qui ultro ſuis diſcriminibus occurrunt, magis ad privatan 
laudem, quam ad publici emolumenti rationem feſlinare 
videantur (J). i. e. Let thoſe know, who are 
often hurried unſeaſonably by an exceſſive zeal for 
< truth into danger, that the very truth, which they 
e defend, is often more promoted by a circumſpect 
and gentle prudence, than in an unbounded zeal. So 
that thoſe, who wilfuily expoſe themſelves to dan- 
«« gers, ſeem rather to purſue their own private glory, 
te than the publick advantage.” He met with ſome 
diſciples, who heard his inſtructions with reſpect; they 
were Italians, who wandered about in Germany and 
Poland. He communicated hkewife bis errors to his 
relations by writings, which he conveyed to them at 
Sienna. He took a journey into Poland after the death 
of his father (5), and obtained from the King {ome 
letters of recommendation to the Doge of Venice and 
the Duke of Florence, in order that he might reſide 
with greater ſecurity at Venice, as the inteteſt of his 
affairs required; for he wanted to take poſſeſſion of his 
father's eſtate, and ſettle that matter with his relations. 
This journey into Poland was about the year 1558. 
Circa annum 1558 & 1559 literis Polonice atque Bobe- 
mie Regum muniri voluit, ut ſecurius in urbe Veneta 
um amicis de patrimonio agere pofſet. Tume prefecto 
patuit apud pleroſgue Germanie atque Polonia proceres, 
ipſoſque ades Reges, quantum is gratia potuerit. Sum- 
ni, enim ſtudiis in ejus cauſa apud Ludodicum Priulum 
Venetiarum, atque Coſmum Hetruris Duces, certatum 
eft (6). His family was at that time diſperſed ; it was 
ſuſpected of hereſy ; his brother Camillus was com- 
mitted to prifon, ſome others fled ; his nephew Fauſtus 
was one of them. Lælius returned to Swiſſerland, 
and died at Zurich in May 1562. Fauſtus was then 
at Lyons, and immediately departed upon the news of 
his uncle's death. He arrived at Zurich betore any of 
Lzlius's papers had been conveyed away he took pol- 
ſeſſion of them, and made ute of them afterwards (7). 


„em the Life of We meet with ſome other circumſtances in the Bib- 


any 
nus. 


(8) Crrca annum 
1556, in/tituerat 
cum Helis fats Iti- 
dem Italis, quo- 
um NUmerus qua- 
dragenarium ex- 
redebat, in Vene- 
ta ditione, colle- 
gi colliguiaque 
de religione, in 
Tuthus pot ſimum, 
De. Biblioth. An- 
*itrinit» pag. 18. 


(9) Zanchiug, in 
Præfat. Lihui de 


eribus Elobim, 


apud BI. Anti- l 


erinit. pag. 19. 


liotheca Anti-Trinitariorum, Lelius Socinus, born in 
1525, began to confer upon matters of Religion in 
1546 with above ſorty perſons. They aſſembled pri- 
vately in the territories of the Venetians (8), and par- 
ticularly called in queſtion the my ſtery of the Trinity 
and that of the latisfaction of Chriſt, Ochinus, Va- 
lentin Gentilis, and Paul Alciat were preſent at theſe 
conferences, which were diſcovered ; ſome of thoſe in- 
novators were taken and condemned to death; the 
reſt eſcaped. The Chronology of that author is 


faulty, ſince Ochinus left Italy about the year 1542. 


Zanchius teſtifies that Lœlius Socinus engeavoured to 
infet him with his hereſies, not by formally main- 
taining them, but by propoling them as doubts and in 
the way of diſpute. He was a man, adds he, who 
was very well ſkilled in Greek and. Hebrew, and of 
very regular morals. Fuit is Lelins nabili honeſtague 
familia natus; bene Grace & Hebraice dotus 3 vitaque 
etiam extern.e inculpatæ: quarum rerum cauſa mibi 
quoque interceſſerat cum illo non vulgaris amicitia 3 ſed 
homo ſuit plenus diverſarim here/ſum : quas tamen mihi 
nunguam propmebat, niſi diſputandi cauſa : & jemper 


interrogans, quaſi cuperet diceri (9), i. e.“ This Læ- 


„ lus was born of a noble family, and well ſkilled 
„ in Greek and Hebrew, and his outward behaviour 
was blameleſs : upon which account 1 had allo a 
&« {trift friendſhip with him; but he was full of va- 
rious hereſies, which however he never propoſed to 
« me except by way of diſpute, as if he was defirous 
of being in{truted.” When Zanchius ſpoke thus, 
it was certain that this Lezlius had written a paraphraſe 


Vol. IX. 


* 


0 


whom 


upon the firſt chapter of St. John ſull of Photinianiſm 
(10). He wrote likewiſe a dialogue in 1554 again 
a tract publiſhed by Calvin concerning the right of 
putting heretics to death. Calvinu and Vaticanus are 
the interlocutors in this dialogue (11) ; ſome aſcribe it 
to Caſtalio ; but others, as Cloppenbourg (12) and 
Hoornbeek (13), attribute it to Lælius Socinus. There is 
likewiſe aſcribed to him tne treatiſe de Hæreticis capital 
ſupplicio non afficiendis, which was publiſhed (14) un- 
der the ne me of Minus Celſus Senenſis, and there is 
more ground for doing fo than attributirg it to Fauſtus 
Socinus. Some pretend that Lælius is author of a 
book intitled, Martiui Belli! Dialgus Lælius de Hæ- 
reticis capitali ſupplicio non afficiendis, publiſhed againſt 
Calvin; and they endeavour to prove this in oppoſi- 
tion to Mr. Placcius, by the teſtimony of the Bibli- 
otheca Anti-Trinitariorum (15). Obſerve, that Mr. 
Placcius aſcribos that Dialogue to Caſtalio, and refers 
us to the Lie of Calvin, as to a work wherein Beza 
boaſts of having confuted that book of Caſtalio (16); 
but it is certain, that Beza makes not the leaſt men- 
tion of a treatiſe intitled, Dialogus Lalius. He ſpeaks 
there only of a Farrago, which he aſcribes to Caſtalio, 
and againſt which he wrote a book. What he calls 
Farrago is intitled, De Hereticis, an fint perſequendi, 
& omnino quomodo fit cum eis agendum, Luteri & Bren- 
tit, aliorumgue multerum tum wveterum tum recentiorum 
ſententiæ. Liber hoc tam tur bulento tempore per neceſſa- 
ius, & cam omnibus, tum potiſſi mum principibus & 
mægiſtratibus utiliſſimus, ad diſcenduim, quodnam fit eo. 
rum in re tam controverſa, tamque periculoſa, officium ; 
and contains the following Tracts, MarTiNI BELLIL 
prefatio, in qua quid fit bereticus, & quidnam cum (o 
agendum fit, demonſiratur. MaRTinNt LUTERI en- 
tentia, in qua aperte oſlenditur, hereticrum punitionem 
ad maniſlratum non pertinere. JOanNnIs BRENT11 de 
Anabaptiſtis, & cateris qui heretici habentur, ſententia, 
que idem docet. Aliorum authorum, tum wveterum, tum 


recentiorum, eadem de re ſententie. Baſilii Montfortit 


refutatio eorum, quæ fro perſecutione dici folent. We 
may remark another {mall miſtake of Mr. Placcius, 
for he refers us to a book of Hoornbeek (17), wherein 
he mentions only the dialogue between Calvinus and 
Vaticanus, A learned German, whom I quote (18), 
cites this teſtimony of Nir. Piaccius, without rectifying 
it: he cites alſo Mr. Teiſſier, who only ſays, that in 
page 238 of the firlt volume of his additions to the 
Flogia extracted from Thuanus, that Caſtalio is the 
author of a book publiſhed under the name of Mertin 
Bellius, wherein he endeavours t9 prove, that heretics 
ought not ta be puniſhed. Here then are two wit- 
neſſes, of whom the latter does not ſay what is im- 


puted, and the former is miſtaken : but jet us lee 


whether the objection urged againſt the latter be ſolid. 
The Bibliatheca Anti-Trinitariorum is oppoſed to Mr. 
Placcius, as if we read there that Martin Bellii Dia- 
logus Lelius de Hereticis g/adio cercendis is a work of 
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(10) He wrote jt 
in 1561, Bibl. 
Antitrinit. p. 21. 


(17) It was re- 
printed in Hol- 
land in 1612, 
with ſome other 
pieces of the 
lame kind. The 
year following it 
was printed in 
Low- Dutch in 
the lame country, 
ibid. page 20. 


(12) In Præſat. 
Compendioli Soci- 
maniimi cenfutati. 


(13) In Summa 
Contrewerſ. 


(14) The Bibl. 
Antirin. p. 21. 
places the ſecond 
edition of this 
book under the 
year 1584, 
Placcius, de Pſeu- 
din, pag, 176. 
mentions an edi— 
tion of 1577, 
Chriftlinee, in 
8vyo, which pro- 
bably is not the 
firſt, 


(15) Joh: Al- 
bertus Faber, De. 
cade Decad. num. 
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(16) Pl:ccius, de 
Pſcudorymit, pag. 
167. 


17) Summa Cor. 
troverſ. pag. 503. 
of the ad edit 
end 442. of the 
frft, 


(18) Joh. Albert. 
Faber. His Decay 
Decadum was 
firſt printed. in 
the year. 1680, 


Lelius Socinus. Verum in Bibliotheca Antitrinitas:- 


riorum . . . pag. LXIV. & XX. ill. tradlatus Lelio 
Socino tribuitur, allegata in hanc ſententiam auctoritate 
Fohannis Clppenburgii & Foornbeekis (19). Read 
pag. 64. of that Bieliolbeca, and you will find there 
that it was thought that Lælius Socinus Senenſis aſſumed 
the name of Minus Celſus Senentis in a book intitled, 
De Hereticis non capitali ſupplicio afficiendis. Read 
pag. 20. and you will find there, that the dialogues 
between Calvinus and Vaticanus, upon this theſis, chat 
the right of the word ought not to be extended to he- 
retics, are aſcribed to Lizlius Socinus by Cloppen- 
bourg and Hoornbeek. It is not neceſſary for me to 
obſerve, that there is but little exactneſs in this ac- 
count. With regard to the other writings of Socinus 
the uncle, conſult the ſame Bibliotheca. 

Let us not omit the paſſage of Hoornbeek cited in 
it, and which ſhews the eſteem that Melanchthon had 
conceived for Lælius Socinus. It ferves tor an expli- 
cation of what has been ſaid above concerning the 
journey Which he deſigned to take to Venice. U. 
Janchium, quamaiu cum (o wiveret, mirifice fefellit 
Lelius, ſimiliter bono wviro Philipty Melancthert, quocuin 
triennium exegit familiariter, ages impoſuit, ut Philip 
pus pro eo tamguam optimo wiro a. clo Io Ivit. ix- 
tercefſerit tum ad Imp. Maximilianum II. tum ad Polo- 


> 4H. oth. 


(19) Joh. Alher- 
tus Faber, 261 
ſupra, num, 28 
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whom I am going to ſpeak, died very young, and with the reputation of a learned 
Civilian [CJ. We have ſome works written by his father [D!]. 


nia Regen Sigiſmundum, ut horum nomine Lelius Le- 


gati vicem Venetiis obire, eaque ratione paternam hære- 


ditatem, fibi, ob conſuetudinem cum Proteſtantibus in 

(23) Hoornbeek, Germania intercluſam, adire tutius paſſet (20). i. e. 
rage: gig « As Lzlius wonderfully deceived Zanchius as long 
edit. . as he lived with him, ſo he likewiſe impoſed in 
Eats *« ſuch a manner upon that good man Philip Me- 
* lanchthon, with whom he ſpent three years in the 

« moſt intimate friendſhip, that Melanchthon in the 

year 1558 interceded for him with the Emperor 

« Maximilian II and Sigiſmond King of Poland, that 

« [xlius might in their name perform the office of 

% Embaſſador at Venice, and by that means recover 

« his patrimony, which he had been deprived of on 

« account of his converſation with the Proteſtants in 

«© Germany.” For the reſt, Father Maimbourg has 

committed ſome miſtakes, which deſerve to be taken 

(21) Maimbourg, notice of: Lælio Socino, ſays he (21), and Matthenv 
Hift. de I Aria- Gribaldus came to Gentilis in Poland. He had juſt 
"ſme, lib. 12. before ſaid, that Gentilis being ſent for by Blandrata 
went to Poland, after having privately left Geneva. 
Now we muſt know, that Gentilis, having quitted 
Geneva ſome time, had made amende honorable there 
on the 2d of September 1558, and had acted ſo many 


(22) See his arti- parts before he went to Poland (22), that it is probable 


he did not go thither till about the year 1560. The 
Socinian Hiſtorians place this journey under the year 


(23 See the ar- 1562 or 1563 (23). He did not therefore make it 
tiele of ALCI- with Lzlius Socinus ; for the latter was in Poland 
AT (John Paul) 


remark [4] about the year 1558 (24). Maimbourg adde, that as 


(21) See the Life 
Hog ag Vein, Soctnus died at Baſil, and Gentilis was ſeized by the 


Gentilis and Lælio Socino returned through Germany and 
Savifſerland into Italy, vent ing their notions every where, 


inhabitants of Bern 25 Let us remember that Soci- 


(2*) Maimbourg, nus died at Zurich May the 16th 1562, and that 
2 paß · Gentiiis did not leave Poiand till 1566. 


IC ALEXANDER SOCINUS . . . Father of Fauſtus 
Socinus . . . died very young, and with the reputation 
of a learned Civilian.) He was admitted Doctor of 
Civil Law at Sienna in the year 1530. He had al- 
ready maintained at Padua for five days, and at Sienna 
for two days, three hundred theſes with great ſucceſs. 
After he was admitted Doctor, he explained the in- 
ſtitutes in his own country, and was afterwards ſent 
for to Padua to be Profeſſor in ordinary. The con- 
teſts which aroſe between him and the other Profeſſors, 


obliged him to return to Sienna, where he continu- 
ed to teach publickly. He went to Macerata in the 
year 1540, to be Profeſſor of Law in the Univerſity 
founded there juſt before, and died there April 26, 
1541 (26). He had married Agnes Petrucci daughter (26) Panzirolus, 


of Burgeſio Petrucci and Victoria Piccolomini, This i /-pra, p. 341, | 


Petrucci having ſucceeded bis father Pandolphus, who 

had been head of the Republic of Sienna, did not con- 

tinue long in that poſt, being obliged to quit it by a 

contrary faction, and died ſoon after. Victoria Picco- 

lomini his widow, who was ſiſter, niece, or couſin 

to a vaſt number of great Lords, ſupported this miſ- 

fortune with prodigious reſolution, and lived fifty fix 

years after ſhe became a widow, in the conſtant prac- 

tice of thoſe virtues which are moſt eſſential to her 

ſex. Her daughter being educzted under ſo good a 

mother, ſhewed hericit worthy of her education, and 

married Alexander Socinus a youth of excellent parts EE ks 
(27). Theſe are the f-ther and mother of Fauſtus So- (27) Alexande 
einus. Relifta vidua Vittoria, animum, quem in prioris ee e 
faſtigii ſplendore nunquam ſuſtulerat, tam iniqua verum 55 R 
viciſſitudine frangi non permiſit. Itaque annis guinqua- ibn 8 
ginta ſex, quibus mariti vite & communi fur tuæ fu Fi Uns wit 
perfuit, ſingular; modeſtia & ſpetinta integritate ac pu- 155 Vita Fauffi 
dicitia wvidui ſtatus ſolitudinem tolerawit. Filiam Hg. ta 
netam, quam, ut tanto genere digrum erat, ſandiſimis 

moribus imbuerat, Alexandro Socins in matriniv11u1m (22) Ibid, 
dedit, patricio quidem juveni, fed tamen priuato. Is _ 

uit Fauſti naſiri pater (28). It Panzirolus had Rnown (207 Panzirol, 
how Fauſtus Socinus turned his ſtudies, he would Sia xn 
not have ſaid what follows: Ex eo (Alexandro) & Fi © 9086 


Agneie ex Burghefia Pandulfi Petruccii Senarum princi- (zo) Scriphr dif | 


pis nepie natus, Fauſtus præclari ingenii Fuvenis paren- dies Bantli, 
tum weſtigia ſecuturus efſe ſperatur (29). i. e, Of oo Venetiis 
« him [ Alexander] and Agnes the grand-daughter of %, & , 
« Pandulfus Head of the Republic of Sienna, was windicavir C 


ex cjus cor ſiliis 
[D] We have ſome works written by his fatber.] Aran funt com 

. : s 'd munes Doctorum 

The Oxford Catalogue mentions a Cofilium in materia opiniones, editæ 
monetarid, printed at Cologne in 1591. It is pretend- 4 Eraſms Mf. 

ed, that he is author of the Diſtinctions of Bartolus % Han jenſe. 
printed at Venice in 1564, and that his Conſultations eee * 
furniſhed the book of common Opinions publiſhed by u ad Scci- 


lags : 
one Muſculus (30). re 5 | 


SOCINUS (FAUSTUS), grandſon of the preceding, and the principal founder of 
a very erroneous ſect, which bears his name, and which, notwithſtanding the perſecutions 
that it has ſuffered, has flouriſhed a conſiderable time in Poland [A], was born at Sienna 


[A] A/e&, . . . which, notwithRanding the perſecuti- 
ons that it has ſuffered, has flouriſhed a conſiderable time 
in Poland.) Sigiſmond Auguſtus granted liberty of 
conſcience to thoſe ſects, which had divided from the 
Church of Rome. They did not form a ſeparate body 
at firſt; but the Evangelics, diſcovering the ſenti- 

ments of the Unitarians, would no longer communi- 

cate with them; ſo that two different communions 

were formed. This rupture began at Cracow by the 

care of Gregory Pauli. The Unitarians had divers 

Churches in Poland and Lithuania ; ſome of which 

(1) As at Cra- Were in great cities (1), others in the country upon the 
cow, Lublin, eſtates of Gentlemen. They eſtabliſhed their metro- 
Novogrod, polis at Racovia in the Leſſer Poland: it was there 
| they held their ſynod every year, erected a College, 

and ſet up a Printing-preſs. Some Catholics ſent their 

ſons to this College, and others joined themſelves to 

the communion of theſe heretics. Some Proteſtants 

did the ſame, and a vaſt number of books came out 

of the Printing-prefs at Racovia, which were diſperſed 

in foreign countries. This proſperity was interrupted 


in the year 1638 ; for ſome ſtudents in the College of 


Racovia having broken to pieces with ſtones a wooden 
croſs ſet up in the high way, the diet of Warſaw or- 


(2) 1 ſhall quote dered that College to be demoliſhed, the Church of 


in the remark Racovia to be ſhut up, the Printing-preſs of the Uni- 


[£] an author, tarians to be deſtroyed, and the Miniſters and School- 
who denies that 


h | the Malters to be baniſhed (2). This was executed. The 
RN : judges of Lublin ſome time after deſtroyed the Church 
I theſs things: of Kiſelin and that of Bereſc in Volhinia, under pre- 
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tence that the Miniſters of Racovia and the Teach- 
ers of the College had fled thither. The Diet of the 

year 1647 baniſhed Jonas Slichtingius for having pub- 

liſhed a book intitled, Confe//ro Chriſtiana, and that 

book was burnt by the hand of the common executi- 

oner, But notwithſtanding theſe misfortunes, the U- 
nitarians enjoyed a great many places for the exerciſe 

of their Religion till the year 1658. Then they were 
baniſhed, upon the pretence that tome of them had 

put themſelves under the protection of the King of 

Sweden, who had conguered alnnit all Poland. How- 

ever this reaſon was not mentioned in the edit of 
baniſhment ; for they were apprehenſive of offending 

the Swedes, who had ſtipulated for a general amneſty 

for all the ſubjects of the King of Poland, who had 

adhered to them during the invaſion. The ſentence of 
baniſhment was grounded only on the doctrine of the 
Socinians: it was pretended, that in order to draw 

down the bleſſing of God upon the Kingdom, it was 

neceſſary to baniſh thoſe who denied the eternal Divi- 

nity of the Son of God. They were commanded 
therefore to leave the country, upon pain of death to 

thoſe, who did not ſubmit to this decree : all their 

eſtates were confiſcated, and all perſons were forbid, 

under the ſame penalty, to aſſiſt them in any mcaſure, 

or to ſhew them in their exile any mark of affeQi- (3) Extrafed 
75 loca occupaſſent, ita ut M provincie multa miſſis of Bibl obeca 
egatis Regi Suecorum ut victori ſeſe ſubjicerent, & Frotrum Polis 
exercitus ipſi cum Ducibus ſuis eidem ſeſe addicerent, tun. 

4 quia 


dicawit, Simon © 
born Fauſtus, a youth of admirable parts, who, it Schar diu. Eriam 


is hoped, will follow the ſteps of his parents.“ 


; ; f : from the Preface 
on (3). Quum Sueci Poloniam invaſyſent, & pleraqus ehe igt ne 


fudio fovebat, u ately in order to take poſſeſſion of the writings of the deceaſed. He returned to Italy 
lus, nonuullor um uxores # p . / > 
1. jgnorus adbue & and made himſelf ſo agreeable to the Grand. Duke, that the charms which he found in 
abſens in Pune that Court, and the honourable poſts which he filled there, hindered him for twelve | 
raxerits : | | 
Fauſti Socini, years | 
. i 
quia ex Unitariis nonnulli etiam ad Surtorum patrocini- the public infraction of perpetual and irrevocable e- | 
um & proteftionem confugerant, quamwvis multi eorum dicts, and royal oaths, under the protection of which [ 
nullam cum Suecis inirent ſocietatem, poſt Suecorum diſ- they had lived for almoſt a century, much leſs do they i 
ceſſum, omnes it quos Arianos vocant, publica regni con- omit to inform us, that they were the FEccleſiaſtice, i 
ſlitutione, 165 8 non pretextu perduellionis, ne Sueci, gui who urged the States of the Kingdom to this infracti- ö 
per tractalus amneſtiam iis gui ipfis adhæ ſerant padti on, and King Jonn Caſimir to violate the 03th which ö 
ſunt, offenderentur, ſed directe ob religionem, ob id quod he had taken ten years before. Cæpit id primum odi- | 
| Feſu Filii Dei pre-eternam. quam vocant, Deitatem um Theologicum & furor wulgi ; vis deinde confecit ſa- | 
der non ag noſcant, extorres acti ſunt, ut ſcilicet Deus biſce cerdotalis occupat& autoritate Comitiorum, reſcilſts, pro- | 
_ Blaſphemis amotis, omnia proſpera iſti regno tribueret : jectis, ſpretis, pro omnium Diſſidentium pace ac ſecus i- ö 
7 ita ut niſi patria excederent, accaſati pane capitali tate, qua annis admodum centum ga viſi ſumus invislati, | 
9 5 ſſuubj icerentur : bona quoque eorum fiſco publics ſunt ap: ſeveriſſimis legibus, graviſſimis flatutis, pacbit, feederi- | 
are (a) This ought to p/icata (4) : & wetitum ne quiſquam eos ullo mort Ju bus, promiſis que omnium ordinum andi ſims feito & | 
uf be underſtood vare, wel extra ſolum patrium exſulantes, aliqua benig- conceptiſſimo Regum, hujus nominatim & guidem ter re- | 
only of the eſtates niſatis ac benewolentiæ indicio projſegut audeat, alioqui petito jurejurando, ſefe & nuperrims erant religioh ime 
pony gre ceg eidem cum ipſis pane obnovius futurus (5). IT'here is a & ampliſ/ime renovata, afſerta, atque confirmata ; ut 3 
n great fault in the Latin paſſage above cited, which con- vin Juris obtinerent inviolabilis atque æterni (9). i. e (9) _— Refor + i 
tem- tains a notorious falſicy, viz. that the effects of the © This was firſt begun by the hatred of the Ecciefi wie R 3 
l. Unitarians wete confiſcated ; and omits the permiſſion “ aſtics and the fury of the Vulgar, and afterwards N 
= (5) The ſame granted them of continuing two years in the Kingdom “ completed by the power of the Prieſts, why indu- 
m Preface, page * 2+ in order to ſettle their affairs. It is common for thoſe ** ced the Diets to diſregard and diſannul the mot 
dif- | who complain of their ſufferings, to ſuppreſs all that “ ftri& laws and important ſtatutes, Agreements, tiea- 
lis can weaken the idea of the cruelty of their perſecutor. ties, and promiſes, made for the peace and ſecu— 
That the reader therefore may know the true ſtate of © rity of all Diſſenters, which we had enjoyed in- 
hs the caſe, it is neceſſary to inſert this other account. “ violate for near an hundred years; and to break 
1mon « As during the laſt war which the Swedes carried on ** through the molt folemn oaths taken by our Kings, 
tiam * in Poland, it was diſcovered that the Arians or So- and in particular repeated thrice by the pretent 
oy « cinians being deſirous of raiſing themſelves upon King, and moſt religivuſly and amply renewed and 
ow « the ruins of the State, kept intelligence with Ra- confirmed, ſo that it ought to have had the force 
* 66 gotski Prince of Tranſilvania, who had attacked ** of an inviolable and eternal lw“ Two pages 
22 « the Kingdom at the ſame time; the Catholic Lords after they recite the oath, whick the King took in the 
. « in the general Diet of Warſaw in the year 1658 year 1648, and then tell ns (10) : Decims 0 anno, (10) Ibid, pag. z 
Ap 4% took occaſion to extirpate out of Poland that abo- ofawvs wid.licet quinquageſimo menſe eodem, Papali ple- 293. ; 
— % minable ſect, which might draw fil leverer icourges rique fa ſcino incantati, Ordines Regni, 46 f 4: fue, lo- 
| „ from God upon the State, which had been very noris ac conſcientie religioſſſi mis nexibus obligate tur- | 
« near its ruin. The Lutheran and Calviniſt Depu- pzzer obliti, perculfis qui rede ſentiebant wiolentis clamo- 
* ties, who were preſent at the Diet, being apprehen- ribus & minaci tui ba, Sanctiſimam & Saluberrimam | 
« five leſt the Law, which might be made againſt pacts /egem, tot Comitiorum cautionibus, padtis, fæderi— k 
4 thoſe heretics, ſhould prejudice themſelves, and that bus, ftipulationibus, tot Regum a Sigiſmundo Auguſto 
«© they might afterwards be treated in the ſame man- continua ſerie juccedentium publicis Sacrumentis firmiſ/i- 
«© ner, united to oppoſe it. But as they were very me conflitutam, & nuper ade tam follicite ac ſolemniter 
« few in compariſon of the Catholics, and were not conſtabilitam nobiſcum proſeribunt, noſque hoc feriunt, 
« allowed their former liberty, and beſides had no & matali ſolo exterminant diro decreto. i e. Ten 
4 affection for the Arians, they had more than once years after, viz. in the year 165 in the ſame month, 
1 deſired they might not be ſuffered in Poland, a law was © the States of the Kingdom being moſt of them 
« at laſt made wich the common conſent, by which * faſcinated by papal arts, and ſhamefully forgetting 
« Arianiſm was proſcribed, and the Arians and Soci- ** their faitn, honour, and conſcience, which were 
„ nians comprehended under the ſame name were bound by the moſt ſolemn obligations, and thoſe, 
«* obliged, either to abjure their hereſy, or abſolutely * who thought juſtly, being terrified by violent cla- | 
* to leave the Kingdom within two years, which * mours and the threats of the rabble, abrogate the 1 
«« were allowed them to ſell their effects. This law, „ moſt ſacred and faiutary law of peace, frongly ; 
which was confirmed afterwards in other general confirmed by the agreements, treaties, and ſtipula- | 
Diets, was not one of thoſe, which are inſcnſibly ** tions of ſo many Diets, and che public oaths of ſo | 
« deprived by time of the force given them during “ many Kings, who immediately ſecceeded Sigiſmund | 
4 the warmth of zeal conceived from time to tive “ Auguſtus, and lately o ſolemnly ſecured to us, and 
| « againſt public diſorders. It was executed, as it is ** ſtrike us with this dreadfal decree, and baniſh us 
(6) Maimbourg, ** likewiſe at preſent (6). from our native country.” In order to know the 
| Hiſt. de Arian- Leſt it ſhould be thought that the Jeſuit Maimbourg perſecutions, which they ſuffered before the revocation 
Je, lib. 12. pag. has falſified the hiſtory, in order to procure the King of the edicts, we need only read the Latin paſſige 
076: 39% Soba and States of Poland the commendation of having ob- which 1 am going tio cite; we ſnall ſee there two 
Dutch edit. ; ſerved ſome kind of moderation, 1 ought to remark things. One is, taat the King aud the Republic of 
here, that the Socinian writers (7) relate, that the Poland ſtruck many blows itucceflively before they 
(7) See the two edit of the year 1658 allowed them three years ſor came to the extremity of their rigour.. It was thus 
Letters at the end the ſelling of their effects, and that one of thoſe three France acted (11) ogainſt thoſe of the reformed Re- (11) That in to 
2 years was afterwards retrenched, ſo that the day of ligion. The other is, that che Unitarians aſcribed all by. vefore the 
formationis Polo- : . he” perlecuticn which tstien of the 
nice, pag. 278, their departure was fixed on July the 10th 1660 (8). No the misfortunes of Poland to ihe periecuti: ns which egict of Nantes in 
& ſeq. thing can be ſeen more melancholy than the deſcriptions the ſects, that had ſeparated from the communion of 1683. 
which they give of the perſecutions, that they ſuffered the Pope, had ſuffered in that Kingdom contrary to 
(8) bid, pag. from the year 1648 till chey left Poland. They un- the faith of edits. Puloniam deinde infauſto omi uc can. 
. of 294+ derwent a thouſand inſults during the two years al- memorant, patriam noftram; qui? dum nom tantum nobis, 
reface | 3 . ' Ay 3 2 
dume lowed them; they could not diſpoſe of their effects but /ed etiam Ewvangelicis, Q aliis, contra farigur au. & 
- at a very low price; their miſery was aggravated by federum fidem, templa adimit, exercends »eligionis li- 
n 


Hos inter 
e, Lege 
de wiritalls m- 
rus artifex Læli- 
gs, jus ſemina 

arſerat, eaque 
longis licet terra- 
rum ſpatiis divi- 
us, lam effic act 


S O C 


December the zth 1339. He ſtudied but little in his youth; he only paſſed curſorily 
through a courſe of polite Literature, and only learned the elements of Logic. The 
letters, which his uncle Lælius wrote to his relations, and which infuſed into them and 
their wives many feeds of hereſy (a), made an impreſſion upon him, ſo that knowing 
himſelf not innocent he fled as well as the reſt, when the Inquiſition began to perſecutc 
that family. He was at Lyons when he heard of his uncle's death, and departed immedi- 


all kinds of artifices. "They do not omit to mention 


bertatem labefattat, & wariis preſuris eb diverjum in 
| | ſacris 
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(12) Aprigia 
Pro Periuate accus 
fata, adwer ſus 
Fr Fum Ordinum 
Hollandiæ, p. 40. 


Nam 
ant . H 
as IM of 
the Frenct 


Ses the remark 
FE) of tone article 
ROTAN. 


(14) Hoornveek, 
in Apparat ad 
Conty er.. Foci- 


ht, pag. 51. 


sin the re- 
ark [E]. 


800 


years from remembring that he had been conſidered as the perſon who put the laſt hand 
to the ſyſtem of Samoſatenian Divinity, of which his uncle Lælius had drawn a rough 
draught. At laſt the inquiry into evangelical truths appearing to him preferable to the 
pleaſures of a Court, he became a voluntary exile, and went into Germany in the year 
1574, and paid no regard to the Grand Duke's advices to return. He ſtaid three years 
at Baſil, and ſtudied Divinity there with great application; and having fallen into a 
ſet of principles very different from the ſyſtem of the Proteſtants, he reſolved to main- 
tain and propagate them; for which purpoſe he wrote a treatiſe de Feſu Chriſto Serva- 
tore [B]. He diſputed at Zurich againſt Francis Puccius in the beginning of the year 


1578. The differences occaſioned by the erroneous doctrine of Francis David concerning 


the honours and power of the Son of God, cauſed a great diſturbance in the Churches 
of Tranſilvania. Blandrata, a man of eminent authority in thoſe Churches and at Court, 
ſent for Socinus as a perſon well qualified to put an end to theſe diſturbances. He lodged 
him in the houſe of Francis David; but the latter would not ſuffer himſelf to be fer 
right, he maintained his opinion publicly, and with ſo much obſtinacy, that he was com- 
mitted to priſon. His death, which happened ſoon after, expoſed Socinus to calumny ; 
though it is affirmed, that he had no ſhare in the advice given to the Prince of Tran- 
ſilvania to oppreſs Francis David. He retired into Poland in the year 1579, and de- 
ſired to be admitted into the communion of the Unitarians z but as he differed from 


them in ſome points, and refuſed to be filent upon them, he met with a pretty ſevere 
repulſe. 


However he did not ceaſe to write in defence of their Churches againſt thoſe 


who attacked them. The book which he wrote againſt James Paleologus furniſhed his 
enemies with a pretence to exaſperate the King of Poland againſt him; and yet it was a 


book which was very far from promoting ſedition [CJ]. But though the mere reading of 
Comes £ | | | i 


facris ſenſum, infeſtam ſbſe præbes; windicem Dei ma- gerendi Chriſtian populo conceſſtonibus fartum e, ut 


contra ipſum magiſtratum Chriſii nomine gaudens populus 


num in ſe provocavit, & tis ſeſe cladibus & calamita- 
tibus involvit, quarum necdum finem widemns ullum : 
gue quardiu ſartam teftam cuivis ſorvavit con ſcientiæ 
& religionts libertatem, altiſima pace, & omnium bo. 
norum felicitate cumulata floruit ; ſed ubi wvinculum il. 
lud, eequali lege omnes de rebus divinis diſſentientes con- 
ginens, folvi cæpit, omnia 


arma capere non dubitawerit, wobis non modo afſentienti- 
bus & apfprobantibus, verum etiam ſuadentibus, atque 
impellentibus, & libris præterea editis, id & paſſe, & 
debere feri publice cunteſtantibus, ac contendentibus. Teſtis 
eft hodie eorum, que dico, orbis ipſe terrarum, qui hæc 
Heri aut vidit, aut certiſima fama accepit, ſed teſies 
potiſſmum ſunt due nobiliſſimæ provinciz, Gallia & 
Germania inferior, que civili ſanguine jam diu madent, 
atque redundant, eo quod perſuaſum fit, ex certis quibuſ- 
dam cauſis populo, ſeu populi parti, adverſus dominum & 


principem ſuum bellum gerere licere. Itaque bac atate 


In pejus ruere, & retro ſublapſa referri (12). 


1, e. They then mention with an unlucky omen Po- 
land, our country ; which, whilſt, contrary to the 

faith of oaths and treaties, it deprives not on!y us, but 
likewiſle the Evangelics and others of the Churches, 


noftra ab iis, qui Chriſiianos fe effe pre cæteris jattant, 


* and vndermines the liberty of Religion, and op- per ſpeciem Chriſtianæ religionis aſſerendæ, id fieri widi- 
preſſes us with a variety of preſſures on account 22s, guod barbari atque efferati homines facere exhorre/- 
6 


of our different ſentiments of Religion, provoked 


cunt, ut fcilicet contra proprios reges arma ferant. Et 
the indignation of God againſt it, and involved 


tamen ( fi Deo placet eos, qui ab pi aidtam five in ipſa 
itſelf in laughter and calamities, of which we yet acze, ſive alibi ceciderunt, & obtruncati ſunt, in mar- 
ſee no end; whereas while it preſerved liberty of Hrum Chrifti numerum referri, publice audivimus. O 
conſcience and Religion inviolate to every perſon, ſeculum ! Hi nimirum ſunt, ut dixi, vgſtrarum belli ge- 


it flouriſhed in profound peace, and the affluence 
of all kinds of bleflings ; but when that bond, which 
by a juſt law comprehended all who eſpouſed dif- 
terent ſentiments about Religion, began to be looſen- 
ed, all things fell to ruin.“ It is thus they ſpeak 
in a writing, Which they preſented to the States of 
Holland in 1654. 


] 4 treatiſe de Jeſa Chriſto Servatore.] He diſ- 


putes againſt a Miniſter of Paris (13), who going to 
Francfort, an] paſſing thorough Baſil, lodged at his 


* houſe. "his book was printed in 1 595 by a diſciple 


of the author. He prefixed to it the name of Socinus, 


Which had not been before put before his works. 


Diſputationem illam edidit polimodum Socini amicus & 
Jequax, Hlias Arcifſevins, Polonus, An lu bx CV. prafixo, 
guod nunguam anie fadlum in aliis ſcriptis fuerat, Audto- 
ris roman? (14). i. e. © This diſputation was after- 
„ wards puuliſied in 1595 by Elias Arciſſevius, a 
Pole, a friend and follower of Socinus, with the 
nawe of the author prefixed, which had never been 
done before in bis other writings.” I ſhall take 
notice prelently (15), why be was fo long without 
putting his name to the books publiſhed by him. 

[C] A book, which was very far from promoting ſedi- 
tion.] He condemns therein ſo ſtrongly the taking up 
of arms by ſubjects againſt their Prince, and the Pro- 
teltant Divines, who have fſaid, that it is allowable 
to oppoſe the oppreiſors of liberty of conſcience, that 
the moſt vehement defenders of the arbitrary and de- 
ipotic power of fovereigns have never perhaps ſpoken 
more poſitively upon that point. He ſpeaks rather as 
4 Monk, who let out his pen for pay in order to make 
the Proteitant Reformation odious, than as a Refugee 
from Italy. Tis words are as follow. Yeftris belli 


Ci 


** 


6 


rendi conciſlonum frudtus. Egęregii vos ſcilicet magiſtra- 
tuum diefes ſores eftis, qui populos contra mag iſtra- 
tum, id eſt reges ſuos armalis, dum, magiſtratu jubente, 
bello juſte geri paſſe docetis. Rege enim tyranno facts 
( quod quid fit, quilibet ſus modo interpretatur ) non regem 


amplius, ſed populum ipſum, five aliguos ex regni proceri- 


bus magiſlratum Je, wulgus hominum, wobis ipfts indi- 


cantibus, vel certe aunuentibus, contendit, quibus auctori- 
bus, cx wveſtra diſciplina, tyrannum illum, ut ipſi putant, 
ejuſque vim armis repellere, cumgue eo aperte bellum ge- 


rere non dubitant. Unde quot ingentia mala neceſſario 


proficiſcantur plus ſatis jam experientia novimus, que 
miſere deplorari magis quam apte verbis eæplicari poſ- 
ſunt (16). i. e. ** From our allowing Chriſtian peo- 
« ple to make war, it comes to paſs, that the peo- 
« ple, who profeſs the name of Chriſt, do not ſcruple 
„to take up arms againſt the Magiſtrate himſelf, 


* not only with your conſent and approbation, but 145. hn Hoorn- 
pub- beek, in At pa- 
ratu ad Controv. 
Socinlanos, pag 


58. 


« even by your advice and impulle, the books 
„ liſhed by you maintaining that this ought to be 
« done. The whole world is a witneis now of what 
« ] {ay, having either ſeen theſe things done, or been 
* well aſſuted oi them ; but the two principal witneſſes 
© are the noble countries of France and the Nether- 
© Jands, which have for a long time been wet and 
flowed with civil blood, merely from people's per- 
„ {uafion, that it is lawful for them or even a part 
of them, upon certain occaſions, to make war againſt 
„their Lord and Prince. Therefore in the preſent 
age we fee that done by thole, who boaſt of being 
© better Chriſtians than others, under the pretence of 
« defending the Chriſtian Religion, which barbarous 
„ and ſavage nations abhor to do, namely, taking 
„ arms againſt their own Kings, Ard yet we have 

2 * publickly 


(16) Socin. in 
Libro de Magi 


tratu, adverſ. 


Paleolagum, Part 


Is pag. 144, 


+» 

Hot n- 
2 
trod. 


Pag ; 


Abriß p54 reſided there four years, and fly to the protection of a Poli 


Morftitius Pau- 
Ai Dominus. 


8 O 


2 


it was ſufficient to refute the accuſers, Socinus thought — of to leave Cracow, after having 


Lord (b), He lived above three 


years under the protection of ſeveral Lords of the Kingdom, and likewiſe married a 
young Lady of a good family. He loft her in the year 1587, which prodigiouſly af- 
Aicted him D]; and to compleat his forrow, he was deprived of the income of his pa- 
trimony by the death of Francis de Medicis Great Duke of Florence [E]. The conſo- 
lation which he had of ſeeing his ſentiments at laſt approved by ſeveral Minifters, was 
extremely interrupted in 1598; for he met with a thouſand inſults at Cracow, and he 
was with great difficulty ſaved from the hands of the rabble : he loſt his goods and ſome 


ce publickly heard thoſe, who have been killed in 
battle or elſewhere on this account, ranked forſooth 
among the martyrs of Chriſt. Theſe, as I have 
obſerved, are the fruits of your allowing the right 
of making war. You are indeed excellent defen- 
ders of Magiſtrates, who arm the people againſt 
their Magiſtrates, that is to ſay, againſt their Kings, 
while you teach, that war may be juſty carried on 
at the command of the Magiſtrate. For when the 


plain in his own way) the common people maintain 
under your direCtions or at leaſt with your conſent, 
* that it is no longer the King, but the people or 


* (ome of the Nobles of the Kingdom, who ate the 


17 Hoornb. 
ibid. pag. 59. 


Magiſtrate, and under your authority and by your 
inſtruction they do not ſcruple to oppoſe with arms 
the tyrant himſelf, as they ſuppoſe him to be, and 
his force, and to wage open war againſt him. 
What monſtrous evils have neceſſarily ariſen from 
bence, we know too well already by experience; 
** whichevils may be ſorrowfully lamented rather than 
„fully deſcribed in words.“ Hoornbeek having cited 
this long paſſage ſubjoins to it a ſhort confutation, and 
obſerves among other things (17), that ſo malicious a 
reflection upon the conduct of the Dutch againſt Phi- 
lip II might have been urged by the States General, 
when they baniſhed the ſect of the Socinians in the 
year 1598. I am ſurprized, that Cocceius, who has 
cited another paſſage from this book of Socinus, did 
not know, that this heretic has expreſsly condemned 
the wars of the Dutch againſt Spain. Cocceius's words 
deſerve a place here; we find by them, that in 1654 
the Socinians highly approved of the conduct, which 
Socinus had ſo much cenſured in 1581. Socinus contra 


"> 
— 


Palæoligum p. 261 dicit: Ex quo intelligi poteſt, quam 


præpoſterè 11 ſe gerant, qui arma adverſus eos, qui do. 
minantur, capiunt, ut (quemadmodum ajunt iph) Dei 
cultum & religionem tueantur. Ita Socinus A. C. 1581. 
locutus eft. Neque eft, puto, qui credat, eum non harum 
provinciarum proceres deſignaſſe. Nunc Eques laudat ſci- 
licet Illuſtrium Ordinum pro preſumia iſta libert ate con- 


ſcientiæ geſtum belium, & Deum banc præclaram Rem- 


(18) Coeceius, 
m Examine Apo- 
lege Equitis / 


Paliri, page 141. 


publicam elegiſſe dicit, ut illius libertatis, imo licentiæ, 
ſedes effet (18). i. e. Socinus in his book againſt 
« Paleologus p. 261. ſays : Whence it may be under- 
% flood, Bou prepoſterouſly they at, who take up arms 
© againſt their Governors, that they may ( as they pre- 


tend themſelves ) defend the Worſhip of God and Reli- 


(19) Vita Fauſti 
42171, folio * * 2 


* 5. 


** gion. Thus ſpake Socinus in 1581, nor does any 
«< perſon, I believe, doubt, but that he meant the heads 
of thoſe provinces. Now the Knight forſooth com- 
<< mends the illuſtrious States for making war for that 
<« pretended liberty of conſcience, and declares that 
God choſe that excellent Republic, to be the ſeat of 
that liberty, nay of licentiouſnels.” But obſerve 
by the by, that there is nothing, of which an informer 
15 not capable; for Socinus was accuſed to the King of 
Poland as the author of a ſeditious libel ; and yet that 
libel openly condemned all the authors, who allowed 
ſubjects to take up arms, and make themſelves judges 
of the queſtion whether a Prince governs like a tyrant 
or not. Stephanus tune Regnum Poloniz obtinebat. 
Lias aures accuſator imbuit ſeditioſt contra Magiſtratum 
fſeripti eriminatione. Judignum eſſe, fi authori vago at- 
que exauli Italo impune abeat hæc audacia. Libellus con- 
tra Palzologum defignabatur. Qui licet aliud non poſt u- 
laret innocentiæ tiſtimonium, quam ſui leftionem, declinari 
tamen periculum placuit (19). 1. e. © Stephen was 
„then King of Poland. An informer told him, that 
%a ſeditious piece had been publiſhed againſt Magi. 


Vol. IX. 


King becomes a tyrant (which every one will ex- 


of 


* ſtrates. That it would be a ſhameful thing, if this 
bold attempt of an Italian Vagabond and Refugee 
* ſhould eſcape unpuniſhed. The book againſt Pa- 
* Izologus was meant; and though the mere reading 
* of it was ſufficient to acquit it of any ſuch crimi- 
nal deſign, yet the author thought fit to avoid the 
danger.“ | | 


I do not think, that it is yet a point maintained 


among the Socinians, that it is right and juſt to take 


up arms againſt their Prince. The reaſon is, that 
they have had no occaſion to juſtify - their ſect in that 


point. It has ſtill its virginity in that reſpect, and 


does not reſemble ſeveral others, which might ſay as 
the Courtezan in Petronius does, Nunguam memini me 
virginem fuiſſe, Oc. Probably the Socinians have 
wanted a proper opportunity of imitating them. 

LD] He loft his wwife in the year 1587, which pro- 
digiouſly afflifted him.) His grief was ſo great, that his 
health ſuffered very much by it; he was incapable of 
ſtudying for {ome time; he could not remove the 
weakneſs, which had ſeized his body. His wife ſome 


months before her death had been brought to bed of 


a daughter, who was marriedto a Poliſh gentleman, by 
whom ſhe had ſons and daughters. Filiam Agnetem 
ſuſtulit circa Penteceſten anni 1587 etatis 48, ex qua, 
cum poſt mortem patris Staniſias Wiſzowatio Equiti Po- 
lono nupſiſſet, nepotes nepteſque etiamnum ſuperſunt. Bo- 
dem anno in Septembre amiſit uxorem Eliſabetham, quem 
caſum wviro luttuoſum & acerbum gravis ægritudo corporis 
excepit : adeo quidem pertinax, ut per aliguot men ſes 


ſtudiorum uſum interciperet (20). i. e. His daughter (20) Vita 
Agnes was born about Eaſter 1587, when he was Sci? ibid. 
48 years old; and ſhe marrying after her father's 


c 


A 


death Staniſlaus Wiſzowatius a Poliſh Knight, had 
ſons and daughters by him til] living. In Septem- 
«© ber the {ame year he loſt his wife Elizabeth; which 
„ Joſs was ſo uneaſy to him, that it was attended 


«Cc 


«© with a great diſorder of body, ſo that for ſome 


months he was obliged to diſcontinue his ſtudies.” 
[E] He was deprived of the income of his patrimony 
by the death of Francis Great Duke of Florence] Du- 


ring the life of Iſabella de Medicis filter of the Great 


Duke, and wife of Paul Giordano Orſini, all the en- 
deavours of the Inquiſitors, who demanded that this 
Heretic might be deprived of all his eſtate, were inef- 
fectual. After his death, the Great Duke himſelf 
took care to protect him, He urged him to re- 
turn to Italy, and aſſured him, that whatever might 
happen, he ſhould enjoy the income of his eſtate, and 


only recommended to him not to put his name to his 


works. This was undoubtedly a very particular fa- 
vour in a country where the Court of Rome is ſo very 
powerful. Ne qua calamitatis ſpecies abeſſet, eadem fere 
tempeſtate, per mortem Franciſci Magni Ducis Hetruriæ, 
frudtus bonorum ejus, quem quotannis ex Italia capiebat, 
penitus ipfi ſuit ereptus. Sane aliguanto ante, crimina- 
torum acerbitate ac minis Pontificum, bona ejus in pericu- 
lum venerant. Sed Iſabelle Medicex Magni Ducis He- 
truriæ ſororis, que Paulo Fordano Urſino, quem ſupra 
memoravimus, nupta fuerat, dum wvixit, enixo ſtudio, & 
poſtea ipſius Franciſci Magni Ducis benewolentia, fattum 
eſt, ut illo ſuperſtite annuas ex iis reditus Socinus caperet. 
Adeo nondum illic meritorum ejus exoleverat memoria, ut 
literis ac precibus, damnati & exulis, pridem deſtituti ac 
ſee repudiati, principes difficillima in re gratificarentur. 
Humaniſſimis quoque lileris compellatus, & in poſterum 
quoque bono animo ee juſſus efl, quamaiu vita illis ſuppe- 
teret, dum ne in libris edendis nomen ſuum publice extare 


pateretur, Sed tunc ills principes infeſtum Socini futam 
abſtulerat (21). : 


＋ 2 7 


(31) Ibid, 
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barbarum ſævi- 


SOC 


of his manuſcripts, which he prodigiouſly regretted [FJ]. He loſt, among others, that 
which he had written againſt the atheiſts. In order to deliver himſelf from ſuch dangers, 
he retired to a village about nine miles diſtant from Cracow, where he ſpent the remain- 
(+) Cum ad tam der of his days at the houſe of Abraham Blonſki a Poliſh Gentleman (c). He died 


tte exemphm mi. there March the 3d 1604 (d). His ſe& was ſo far from dying with him that it multi- 


net quoque accede- 


rent, Cracovia 
Luclavicias mi- 


ultima ſua bab i- 
tatione atque obitu 


nobilem, nouem 
circiter milliari- 


bus Cracovia diſ- 
ſitum; ubi aliquot ta 


annos, uſus menſa 


edibus wir 


Blonſcii, wicinus 
Stoinio vixit. 


Vita Fauſti Soci- 


ni, folio * * 3. 


(22) 1bid, fol. 


3. 


plied afterwards conſiderably ; but ſince it was baniſhed Poland in 1658, it has ſunk very 


much, and greatly declined with regard to its viſible ftate, for moſt people are perſuaded 
gravit, in pagum that it has made an inviſible progreſs, and grows more numerous every day; and it is 


thought, that in the State, wherein things are, Europe would be ſurprized to find itſelf 


Socinian in a ſhort time, if powerful Princes would publickly embrace this hereſy, or 


only order, that the profeſſion of it ſhould be diſcharged from all the temporal diſadvan- 
ges which attend it. This is the opinion of many perſons, and this opinion diſquiets 


and alarms them. But others pretend, that nothing 1s to be apprehended in that point ; 
mbilis Abrabam and that Princes will never embrace a ſect, which diſallows of war and the exerciſe of 
Magiſtracy [C]. This very thing, ſay they, will always be a prejudice with private 
perſons againſt it; for there are but very few perſons who are capable of renouncing 
ambition and arms [H]. To be convinced of this we need only conſult experience, and 


[F] He boft . . . . fome of his manuſeripts, which 
he prodigiouſly regretted.) The ſcholars at Cracow hav- 
ing ſtirred. up ſome perſons of the dregs of the people, 
they entered into Socinus's houſe ; dragged him out 
of his chamber half. naked, and ſick as he was, car- 
ried him through the ſtreets ; cried out, that he ought 
to be hanged ; and beat him; and it was with very 


great difficulty, that he was delivered out of the hands 


of this rabble by a profeſſor. His houſe was plun- 
dered ; he loſt his goods ; but that loſs was not ſo un- 
eaſy to him as that of ſome manuſcripts, which he 
would have redeemed at the price of his blood. Let 
us hear his hiſtorian ſpeak. Anno 1598 commota per 
Scholaſticos infime plebis fæce, ager tunc & forte cu- 
randæ valetudini intentus, extrahitur & cubiculo ſeminu- 
aus, & fer forum ac celeberrimas plateas, depoſcentibus 
ad ſupplicium pleriſque, contumelioſe raptatur. Tandem 
in illa furentium colluvie peſſime mulctatus, a M. Vado- 
wita Profeſſore Cracovienſi egre furenti multitudini eripi- 
tur. Direptas tunc ſarcinas & ſuppellectilem, queque 
alia rapi potuere, longe minori dolore tulit, atque ſcripio- 
rum quorundam jaturam irreparabilem, quam ipſius vite 
i mpendio ſeſe redempturum fuiſſe ſepe profeſſus eft. Periit 
ibi una inſignis contra Atheos labor, quem refellendis inge- 
nioſis magni cujuſdam Viri commentis ſuſceperat (22). 


reflect 


H] There are but very frw perſons, vhs are capable 
of renouncing Ambition and arms.) Thoſe, who love 
war, are innumerable, and are urged on by very 
powerful motives. Gentlemen, and thoſe who live 
nobly, are animated either by the mere paſſion of 
railing themſelves and acquiring of glory, or together 
with this paſſion by that of reſcuing themſelves from 
neceſſitous circumſtance. Soldiers are influenced by 
Jazineſs and debauchery ; they hope to be moſt part 
of the time without working ; they are in hopes of 
pillage and plunder, and having good wine and de- 
bauched women. In all the cities of the world thoſe, 
who are of a rank to pretend to poſts, ardently aſpire 
to them, and uſe a thouſand efforts to arrive at them. 
If one becomes vacant, you immediately fee many com- 
petitors, who have long before opened the way by the 
intereſt which they have made, and by preſents ; an 
evident mark, that the deſire of honours and dignities 


is very ſtrong and very general. Hence we ought to 


conclude, that the Socinian Religion is not made for 
a whole nation, or a large number of people : it is 
proper only for ſome perſons of a particular diſpoſi- 
tion; and if it be true, that a Pope having heard, 
that the Proteſtants ſuffered neither adultery nor forni- 
cation, cried out, that they wou!d not continue Jon 


(4) ExtraQea 
from his Life 
written by Samy-4 
Przipcovius a 
Foliſh Gentle. 
man. It io prefix. 
ed to the fitſt you 
lume of the 
Bibliotbeca Fr. 
trum Polingeus, 


„ ww W OA . 4 Jy 0.0 


1 1 a . mn. 


[G] Princes wwill neuer embrace a ſet, which diſal- (24); we may be aſſured, that his prognoſtication would (247508 the ert 
lows of war and the exerciſe of Magiſtracy.] How have been more juſt, if he had applied it to a ſect, ©* o& ABELI- 
5 . . : . . 9 ANs citat. (39 
many Princes do we ſee, who make a trade of their which renounces arms and the exerciſe of any office. | b 
own ſubjects, as a private man does of his horſes and Give me leave to communicate here to my readers 3 F 
his ſheep ? They raiſe troops, not with a view to de- an obſervation, which I have heard made againſt pn Eo 
fend their frontiers, or to attack their enemies, but to thoſe, who ſay that all thoſe ingenious Italians, who 


: 8 NY / | nag | 1 good means to 
ſend them for money into the ſervice of their Princes abandoned Calviniſm for a new ſyſtem of Arianiſm, procure followers, 


2) Compars (23). They are extremely glad to have ſubjects, who propoſed to form a. larger party, than that of the re- 
what has been are ready to inliſt themſelves at the firſt beating of a formers of Germany and Geneva, It is ſuppoſed, 
ſaid at the end of drum; this is of vaſt advantage to them; they would that without doubting of myſteries they pretended to 
„ be very ſorry to find them Socinians; other revenues oppoſe them, in order to draw a great number of per- 
ANABAP- would ſuffer by it. On the other hand, moſt ſove- ſons after them. It is a hard yoke upon reaſon to 


T1STsS, andin reigns are fond either of making irruptions upon the captivate the underſtanding to the belief of three per- 


_ remark [EJ of territories of their neighbours, or of entering into leagues ſons in the divine nature, and to that of a God-man 


the article BAL. 


LINGER with thoſe who are at war; and it is of importance to (25): it is an eaſe therefore to an infinite number of (25) See Y EH 


them, that it ſhould be known, that they could not be Chriſtians, when they are delivered from this yoke ; de Mr. Arnaud, 
attacked with impunity. In all theſe views, there is and conſequently it is probable, that a prodigious crowd tem. f. © 6. bag. 
nothing more uſeleſs than to command people, who of people would follow thoſe, who remove this heavy **** 


are engaged by a principle of Religion not to bear 
arms. There is related a ſtory, which perhaps is only 
a mere jeſt ; it is this; the King of Poland being at- 
tacked by the rebellious Coſſacs and Tartars, and hav- 
ing occaſion for all his ſubjects in order to repel the 
enemies, ordered the Socinians to take up arms. 'They 
antwered, that their conſcience would not ſuffer them 


to ſhed human blood, or to do any harm to reaſonable - 


creatures. Upon this it was propoſed to them to go 
into the army, without putting any ſhot into their 


muſkets : you will make up a number, it was ſaid; 


this will ſerve for ſomething ; the enemy will be the 
more afraid of us : they were brought with great dif- 
ficulty to approve of this expedient. See the following 
remark at the end. I am well aſſured, that the Soci- 
nian gentlemen in Poland went to the war, when the 
Jaws of the Kiagdom required it, and that ſome of 
them even entered into the military profeſſion, without 
being obliged to ſubmit to it by the laws of the repub- 


lic of Poland; their ſect did not approve of their conduct 
in this laſt caſe. 


load from them. 'This is the reaſon why thoſe Italian 
refugees being tranſplanted into Poland denied the Tri- 
nity, the hypoſtatical union, original fin, abſolute 
predeſtination &c. They thought that if Calvin by 
rejecting the neceſſity of believing all incomprehenſible 
things included in the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, 
gained a great number of followers, they ſhould make 
a ſtill greater progreſs, by rejecting every thing incon- 
ceivable, which that Divine had retained. But it may 


be anſwered, that they would have been very fooliſh, _ 


and unworthy of an Italian education, if they had 
taken that method of impoſture. The ſpeculative 
mylteries of Religion do not at all trouble the people, 
they fatigue indeed a profeſſor of Divinity, who at- 
tentively meditates upon them in order to explain them, 
and ſatisfy the objections of heretics. Some other ſtu- 
dious perlons, who examine them with great curiolity, 
may likewiſe be troubled by the reſiſtance of their rea- 
ſon ; but all the reſt of mankind are 1n a flate ot per- 
ſect tranuillity in this reſpect; they believe, or think. 
they believe, all that is ſaid, and they are intirely at 

2 caſe 


— 
»% 


amy-y 


" 9:93 


44, 


P20 


_ Kate would be 


eaſe in this perſuaſion. He therefore would be almoſt a 

mere viſionary, who ſhould imagine that the citizen 

and the peaſant, the ſoldier and the gentleman, would 

be delivered from an heavy yoke, if they could but 

be diſpenſed with believing the Trinity and hypoſtati- 

cal union. They are much more pleaſed with a doc- 

trine, which is myſterious, incomprehenſible, and above 

reaſon ; they admire much more what they do not 

comprehend ; they form an idea of it more ſublime 

and even more comfortable. All the ends of Religion 

are better found in objects, which are not comprehend- 

ed ; they inſpire more admiration, more reſpect, more 

awe, more confidence. If falſe Religions have my- 

ſeries, it is becauſe they have been invented by the 

ape of the true one. God through his infinite wiſdom 

(26) According has accommodated himſelf to the ſtate of man (26), 

te Cælar, de by mixing darkneſs with light in his revelation. In 

Belly Gallico, lib, ſhort, it muſt be agreed, that in certain ſubjects in- 
2. cap. 4 that henfibili "Ga: 

comprehenſibility procures approbation (27). If a man 

were deſirous to invent an hypotheſts only for Philoſo- 


vicious. Communi 


ft vitio naturæ, phers, and ſuch as would deſerve the title of Religio 


ſays he, t 10 4%, Medici, he would probably think himſelf obliged to 
eee * avoid all doctrines difficult to be comprehended, but 
es cent at the ſame time he muſt renounce the vanity of pro- 
vehement:uſque Curing himſelf to be followed by the multitude. If 
exterreamure he ſhould be inclined to gratify that paſſion, he ſhould 

do as the hero of Lorenzo Gratian (28). But grant- 
(27) Madam de ing, that thoſe Italians were fools enough to imagine, 
Sable {ays in „e that they ſhould deliver the people from a very heavy 
of her Maximo oke, by diſcharging them from the belief of the 
ag more Trinity &c. ſhall we alſo grant, that they thought 
valued, where we that the prohibition of offices and war was not a yoke 
do not know the a thouſand times more heavy than that which they were 
extent of their deſirous of breaking? Will any perſon be ſo unreaſon- 
ee e ire, that we ſhould have ſuch a notio! 
"ways conclude able as to require, that we ſhould have ſuch a notion 


in favour of thines of thoſe perſons, who are owned to have been men 
Which we ſee but of parts and addreſs ? The queſtion will undoubtedly 


by halves 


be ſolved by what I am going to ſay. When men 
(28) For this au- of abilities, deſigning to found a ſect, fix upon a looſe 


mor ſays, Qze el method, and propoſe to ſubſtitute an eaſy doctrine in 


Nlerie Plat ie ia the room of one which is troubleſome, it may juſtly 
eomprehenſibitte ; 


, banal: be (aid, that they do not take the moſt proper method 
and that he dif- Of ſucceeding ; but we ought not to ſuppoſe, that they 


covers bimſelf ſatisfy themſelves with the ſupprefling of ſpeculative 


without being myſteries, and retain the whole practical part, and 
comprehended. 


re ene! eren aggravate the yoke of the precepts. And yet 


0. be de entendides this is What is ſuppoſed with relation to the authors of 


entarſe al cono- the Socinian hereſy; it is therefore a miſtake. They 


ctmiento, Pero 10 are more rigid than other Chriſtians with reſpect to the 
a la comprebenſ,» 


_ OT he world; they do not ſeek any ſoftenings or figura- 


ries Þ ie, tive explications in the texts of the Goſpels, which re- 
dag m. 54. late to manners. They have reſtored the ſeverity of 
the primitive Charch, which did not approve of a 

Chrittian's meddling with Magiſtracy or having any 

ſhare in the blood of his neighbour, ſo far that they 

would not have him accuſe a malefactor. Non enim 

cum occidere Deus wetat, latrocinari nos tantum probibet, 

guod ne per leges quidem publicas licet, ſed ea quoque ne 

pant minet, que apud homines pro licitis habentur. lia 

ne gue militare juſto licebit, cujus militia eff in ipſa juſti- 

tia, neque vero accuſare quemquam crimine capitali, quia 

nihil diſtat, utrumne ferro, an verbo potius occidas, quo- 

mam ucciſio ipſa probibetur. Jtaque in hoc Dei precepto 

nullam prorſus exceptionem fieri oportet, quin occidere bo- 

7 minem fit ſemper nefas, quem Deus ſandtum animal tft 
(29) Lacta. woluzt (29). i. e. For when God forbids us to 
110. 6, cap 20. 4 kill, he not only forbids us to rob, which even 
8 *« the publick laws do not allow, but likewiſe thoſe 
things, which are accounted lawful among men. 
'Theretore a juſt man ought not to go to war, his war- 
fare being in righteouſneſs itſelf, nor to accuſe any 
perſon of a capital crime, for there is no difference, 
* whether you kill a man by a {word or by a word, 
5 becauſe killing itſelf is prohibited. And therefore 
«* ia this command of God no exception ought to be 
made, for it is always a crime to kill a man, whom 
« God intended to be ſacred.” The prohibition of civil 
offices and war is a {till heavier burthen than that of 
revenge, for it excludes all expedients of deceiving 
both one's {elf and the public. "Thoſe who preach the 
molt ſtrongly, that we ought to renounce revenge, find 
out a thouſand diſtinctions to elude that precept. 
Some ſay, that they do not hate their neighbour as a 


prohibiting revenge, and renouncing of the honours & 


0 ” SOC 


reflect upon what is daily practiſed. They urge ſome other reaſons [1], which are very 


proper 


man, but as an enemy of God; others proteſt, that they 
do not injure him out of private reſentment, but for 
the intereſt of God. This is returning by round-about 
paths into the high-road, which they had pretended to 
abandon. Some deceive themſelves ; others are only 
hypocrites, who deceive the world ; but there can bs 
no ſubterfuge with reſpect to the renouncing of war 
and the exerciſe of civil offices: it is neceſſary for them 
to do all that they preach : the practice cannot be ſe- 
parated from the theory; there are no diſtinctions or 
equivocations. It is therefore a real conſtraint ; it is 
not a tranſient mortification, like tliat of thoſe, who 
give themſelves the diſcipline once a year; it is a 
perpetual and continual ſtate. Let us fay therefore, 
that thele Italian refugees were not cheats ; they were 
deceived by ſubtilizing too much, and paying too 
great ſubmiſſion to natural reaſon; and if they bave 
retained one part of Chriſtianity, and not the other, 


it was becauſe their firſt principle not to admit any 


thing, which directly ſhocked the dictates of their rea- 
ſon, led them to this or that. This is manifeſtly the 
cauſe of their choice; if they had been impoſtors, 
who were deſirous of followers, they would have taken 
another method. Let us therefore condemn their prin- 
ciple, as a falſe path, and not uſurp the place of him 
who ſearcheth the reins and heart. Their principle de- 
grades Religion, and turns it into Philoſophy. The 
greatneſs, the authority, and ſovereignty of God re- 
quire us to walk here by faith, and not by fight. A 
Spaniſh Politician has wiſely ſaid, that it is a mark of 
ſovereignty to keep one's thoughts and reſolutions very 
ſecret. S/ todo exceſſo en ſecreto, Io es en caudal; ſacra- 
mentar una voluntad ſera faberania. . . , . . Arguye 
eminencia de caudal penetrar toda voluntad agena; y con- 
cluye ſuperioridad ſaber celar la propria. See father 


Bouhours p. 201 of his Entretiens d Ariſle & d'Eu- 


gene. | Dy >, 
The Pagans ſaid, that myſteries diſplayed God's 
majeſty the more, and are an image of his nature, 


ſince he is hid to our ſenſes. H , 4 wvuriny Tov 


lep otuvorers 70 Ni, winuwrairy Thy PUT org tx- 
YeTav vway yy wigdnow. Myſtica ſacrorum accultatio ma- 
Jeflatem numini conciliat imitans tjus naturam effugien- 
tem ſenſus noiros. It is Strabo, who ſpeaks thus in 
his Xth book. 

But what I am now going to obſerve, will undeceive 
thoſe, who flatter themſelves, that the prohibition of 
a military profeſſion and the exerciſe of civil offices 
will always be a ſtrong obſtacle to the progreſs 
of this fect. It is not an article of the Socinian 
faith, that it is a duty to renounce civil offices and war. 
The Socinians are more indulgent to the paſſions in this 
point than the Mennonites. I'hey make no ſcruple to 
exerciſe civil offices in 'Tranſylvania, and probably they 
would take up arms like the relt of the world, if they 
had a Prince of their Religion. | | 
[i] They urge ſome other reaſons.) For as the greater 
part of mankind are mote inclined to acquieſce in the 


inward ſentiment, than to follow the thread of an infi- | 
nite number of conſequences connected methodically, 


and founded upon diſtinct ideas, and as they may be 


quickly and eafily ſhocked by paradoxes, which rea- 


{on throws them into; we may be aſſured with ſome 
probability, that the ſyſtem of the Socinians is not very 
proper to gain the people. It is rather proper to lead 
ſtudious perſons, who are fond of inquiries and ſpecula- 
tions, to Scepticiſm. The adverſaries of it will always 
find out ſome weak places, which will furniſh them 
with the means of prejudicing the world againſt it. 
The eternity of matter, the extenſion of the Deity, 
the limitation of this extenſion, and of the divine 
knowledge, and of the torments of hell, are Socinian 
doctrines, which being repreſented with a little elo- 
quence to Princes and people will inſpire them with 
great horror. If it be a convenient thing for every 
private perſon not to be afraid of the puniſhments of 
another life, it is however more inconvenient to think 
that we have every day to do with people, who do 
not fear them. It is not therefore the intereſt of pri- 
vate perſons, that any doctrine, which is capable of 
leſſening the fear of hell, ſhould be eſtabliſhed in a 
country ; and it is probable enough, that the preachers 
of that looſe doctrine will always ſhock the publick 
much more than pleaſe them. A certain mo 

ald, 
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roper to perſuade us, that this ſect is not like to increaſe. Thoſe, who ſay, that the 


te) Apologie pour | 
la Religion des 
Hollandois, par 


Jean Brun, print- {we r 
ed in the year 
16 7 To 


faid, that * the ſame perſons, who reje& the Goſpel 

on account of the ſeverity of its morality, would 

s reject with ſtill greater horror a Religion, which 

* ſhould command them to plunge themſelves into 

e the moſt ſcandalous diſorders, if it were preſented 

*© to them, when they are in a condition of reaſoning, 

“and before they have been blinded by the prejudice of 

(30) Penſees di- 4 education (30).” He has reaſoned upon this; but 
dan my ag _ he has omitted one of the beſt reflections; he has not 
pag. ogg 89 touched upon ſelf. love, and perſonal intereſt. It is true, 
| that a wicked man would find his account, with re- 

ſpect to his conſcience, in a doctrine, which ſhould 

allow him to poiſon others, to commit adultery, per- 

jury, &c. but in many other reſpects he would not 

find it. He has a mother, wife, ſiſter, and neces, 

who would give him a mortal uneaſineſs, if they ſhould 

diſgrace themſelves by their lewdneſs. 

more people who can poiſon, rob, cheat him, &c. than 

there are, againſt whom he can commit the ſame 

crimes. Every one is more capable of being offended 

than of offending ; for amongſt twenty equal perſons, 

it is evident that every one of them is leſs able to con- 

(31) And this tend againſt nineteen, than nineteen againſt one (31). 
without ſuppoſing It is therefore the intereſt of every private perſon, how 
OY nineteen corrupt ſoever he may be, that ſuch a ſcheme of doc- 
the at trines be taught, as is proper to terriſy the conſcience. 
kieth. [K] Thoſe, wwho ſay, that the United Provinces all 
them a full liberty of conſcience, are not well werſed in 

hiſtory.) The Unitarians have made ſeveral attempts 

to ſettle themſelves in Holland. The firſt is aſcribed 

to Eraſmus Johannes, Rector of the College of Ant- 

werp, who in the year 1583 publiſhed a book without 

his name, entitled, Antitheſis Doctrinæ Chriſti & Anti- 

chriſti de uno vero Deo. Zanchius anſwered it the year 

following. The ſecond attempt was that of Cornelius 

Daems, a Civilian of Meclin, who removed from 

Tergow, where he reſided, to Utrecht, in order to 

diſperſe ſome treatiſes of Socinus in manuſcript. The 

Magiſtrates being informed of this reſolved to rake 

him into cuſtody, but he eſcaped, and his papers were 

ſeized. He recovered them ſome months after, becauſe 

the government of the city paſſed into different hands. 

'The third attempt was that of Oſterodus and Vaido- 

vius, who came from Poland to Amſterdam in 1598, 

with a quantity of Socinian books printed and manu- 

ſcript, which they had begun to tranſlate into Low- 

„) Extase Dutch (32). The Magiſtrates having ſeized all theſe 
from Giſbertus books ſent them to the Univerſity of Leyden ; and 
Voetins, Di/fu- afterwards to the States General; and before this gave 
. 3% a ſharp reprimand to theſe two Socinians, and com- 
manded them to leave the country. The States Gene- 
ral being informed of the judgment of the Divines of 

Leyden concerning theſe books, ordered them to be 

burnt in the preſence of Oſtorodus and Vaidovius, and 

that theſe two perſons ſhould quit the United Provinces 

23) Hoornbeele, in ten days (33). The judgment of the Divines of 
Apparaiu ad Cen- Leyden was, that theſe books differed but little from 
«rvverjas $015 Mahometaniſm, and that they contained blaſphemies 
en, paß. 98. not to be tolerated among Chriſtians without extreme 
| impiety. Scripta ifta ad Turciſmum proxime accedere, 
Q& weram æternamgque Deitatem Chriſli Filii Dei, & 
Spiritus &. officium Chriſti, beneficia ejus ſalutaria, & 
Baptiſm ſancti inſlitutionem, & noftrum Religioſum erga 
eum officium evertere, & ſimilia multa adeo blaſphema, 
ut fine graviſſima impietate nec in vulgas ſpargi, nec in- 
ter Chriſtianos ferri poſſint continere (34). Adolphus 
Venator, Miniſter of Alcmaer, was confined to an 
(55) Voet. Polit. iſland in 1017, for having written a book, which 
Eccl. tom. 2, lib. favoured of Socinianiſm, quod portenta Sarmatica ſaptret 
4 Page 533» (35). The ſchiſm of the Arminians favoured the intro- 
(46) Thus duction of Socinianiſm in Holland; for they do not 
Floornbeek and refuſe Church-Communion to the Socinians. So that 
Voetius below, the latter might reſide in any town of the United 
e. Provinces without being diſcovered. The Prince of 
| „ "Tranfilvania intercepted a letter in 1638, in which the 


ſhould have faid pegs 2 4 $ 
Val Staterius, Socinian John Sartorius (36), who lived at Amſter- 


There are 


that it ſhewed the contrary very plainly ſome years 


Illuſtrium & Pra potentum Ordinum intimatum ft: Quo 


nited Provinces allow them a full liberty of conſcience, are not well verſed in hif- 
tory [K], and will find themſelves ſolidly. confuted, if they read what was written in an- 
to Mr. Stouppe's letters (e). They will find there (7) the dates of a great number % pn :-: 
of ordinances publiſhed againſt the ſectaries. 
relate to Socinians, and inſiſt a little longer upon that of the year 1653 [L]. 


I ſhall ſay (g) ſomething of thoſe which ) In de ;.. 
There is mark [Z]. 
no 


that (37) Adam Pra- 
cus, Miniſter t 
Clauſemberg. 


dam, informed a Miniſter of his own fect (37), 
there was in Holland a great number of people (38) 
of their party (39). It is certain, that at that time 
they had gained ſome followers, and that their books (38) Nag I 
were ſpread. To put a flop to this licentiouſneſs, the £5 i Seca 
Magiſtrates of Amſterdam condemned ſome ot Volke- e mejſem ofſe, 
I 885 ; vornb., bt in- 
Uus's writings to be burnt in the year 1642 (40). ln. 
'The Synods of Holland ſhewed their zeal for preventing 
the propagation of that hereſy. They preſented a (39) Hoornbeeb, 
petition to the States of the province in 1628, wherein 272972 d 
they preſſed them by ſeveral reaſons not to tolerate it ee _ 
(41); and they repreſented among other things, that . 
by tolerating it they would make the Republic of the (40) See the arti- 
United Provinces ſtink in the noſtrils of all- Chriſten- cle VOLK ELI- 
dom (42). This Remonſtrance was printed and an- Us. | 
{wered : thoſe, who refuted it, anſwered this particular (47) Voet. P. 
reaſon, that Poland therefore mutt ſtink extremely (43), Ec tom. 2. 
ſince they allowed liberty of conſcience to the Socini- PIs 552. 
ans. Voetius fays upon this occaſion, that it is not (42) Inter alia 


true, that Poland ever granted them this liberty, and m:was han ſyg- 
gererent, quod ha; 


after, when they were very ſeverely treated in that chr tiere fan. 


kingdom. (44) Sed infelices illi hiſtorici præ ſuppone- dum reddereru.- 
bant, Regis & regni concefſionem ; que nulla erat (45), fæderatum Belgi- 
nec unquam futrat : & paucis annis poſt ſatis oftendit reg- vm. Idem, bid. 
num Polonicum quid iſtic libertatis cuivis ſectæ, & inter (43) Opie us 
eas Socinianæ conceſſum fit. Quærant modo ex fratribus Regnum Poloniæ 
ſuis Sartorio, Jona Slichtingio, alti/que, quo loco nunc Amdum foarcar, 
fit libertas ipforum. "ems Rig: 

[LI Ifpall . . . inſiſt a little longer upon the Ordi- (44) Idem, ibid. 
nance of the gear 1653.] I do not know what aniwer 
the States of Holland gave in 1628 to the Remonſtrance (45) The Socini- 
of their Synods ; but I have read the acts of what was 925 maintain ths 
done in a like caſe in 1653. The Deputies of the * eg * 
ſame Sy nods remonſtrated to them, that the followers remark Al. Ser 
of Socinus, perſons who overthrew all Chriſtianity, allo remark (L 
the reſurrection of the dead, the hopes of eternal life, citation (66). 
&c, preſumed to come into the United Provinces, 
and eſpecially into Holland, in order to pervert the 
faithful there, and to divide the Church, that it was 
well known what zeal Ragotſki had ſhewn againſt 
theſe heretics in Tranſilvania, and what decrees he had 
made againſt them in Poland in 1638 and 1647. 

That they had been baniſhed Poland; and their 

Church, their library, and printing houſe deſtroyed, 

becauſe they had in the preſs a very ſcandalous book 

againſt the myſtery of the Trinity. Quemadmodum 

Ralociana domus in Tranſſylvania adverſus hos errorum 

ſeminatores xelawerit; quid Anno 1638 & 1647 in Po- 

lonia contra ipſos adtum ſit, quomado ex Polonia fint 

ejecti, & ipſorum bibliotheca diſperſa, ipſorum cœtus dij- 

jectus, templum, ſchola, typographeum, ipſis ademta, quod 

librum ſub prelo haberent hac inſcriptione, Tormentum 

throno Trinitatem deturbans, ix recenti memoria eft (46). (46) See Coc- 
That the States General proceeded vigorouſly againſt ceus's Anſwer af 
them in 1598. That in 1639, by the ſuggeſtion of 2 E quis 
the Engliſh Embaſſador, all the provinces were inform- I 
ed of the arrival of ſome Socinians, and exhorted to 7 e 
prevent in time the miſchief by their decrees. That 

in the year 1640 the States of Holland notihed to the 

Synod of Amſterdam their reſolution, importing, that | 

with reſpect to the preſcription of the Socinians and 

their books, every thing neceſſary ſhould be ordered as (47) 1biv- 
ſoon as the ſtate of the affair ſhould be more exactly 


known. Anno 1640 Synods Aunſterodamenſi bac decretum (48) Decretin 
t, ut nan ten: 
attinet Socinianorum excluſjonem & librorum ejus Sette, igel ie Sect 
ſcitum eft, fi accuralius Illuſtres Ordines daceautur, Soci- grum, ut peel. 
nianos aut libros ip forum in hac provinca apparere, iſiſos cotrig atur, ſec Cy 
tunc promt“ adverſus ipſos & ipforum libros, prout res exe- ! Wenn 8 by 

: . Q 12 38 2 Verſus omnia £19 
gerit,ſlatuturgs (47). That the States General nad ordered | Bec fan: 
on the 17th of July 1651, agreeably to the advice of 41% e, 
the States of the province of Holland given on the 1 2th fete Secur ans. 
of April preceding, that the inſolence of the Sectaries & An i, Pole 
ſhould be effectually repreifed, and good Edict pub %, 
liſhed againſt the Soctutans Loos, &c (48). After this „ 

5 | | the 
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no kind of probability in the accuſation publiſhed by a modern author, that the Socinian 


the Deputies of the Synods repreſent, that it was evi- 

dent, that theſe hereticks go about all over the country, 

and endeavour to gain followers, and ſpread many bad 

(49) Several of books (49) ; that they were the moſt dangerous ene- 
them are ſpecified mies, which the Church could have, fince beſides that 
OE OO, they were ſubtle and devout in appearance, they pro- 
e poſed a doctrine, which did not tranſcend the com- 
prehenſion of reaſon. They conclude, 1, with moſt 

humbly beſeeching their illuſtrious Lordſhips to obvi- 

ate the evil in time, by proceeding againſt the perſons, 

and prohibiting their conventicles and books : 2, with 

declaring, that they hope, that at laſt their Lordſhips 

would execute the orders already given. Rogant ſub- 

miſe Illuſtrium VV. D D. cultores, Deputati Synodorum 

Auſtralis & Borealis Hollandiæ, ipſarum nomine, ut 

huic malo in tempore obviam eatur, ut in perſonas ſtatua- 

tur, ut conventicula ipſorum & libri prohibeantur, ut 

præla & typographize iſto ſtercore non contaminentur, & 

(50) Cocceius, in officine tam damnoſa merce vacuentur (50). The States 


Reſponſ. ad Apo- of Holland communicated to the faculty of Divinity 


ee F e at Leyden this petition of the Synod, and aſked their 
pms opinion of it. The faculty anſwered, that nothing 
OY could be ſeen more horrid or abominable than the ſect 


of the Socinians; that it differed but very little from 
_ (57) Nihil exiti- Paganiſm (51)'; that it was certain, that it crept into 
_ obilivs & magis the country, and that it was neceſſary to pray to God 


borrendum ifta 


beef excogitari to inſpire the States with a firm and holy reſolution to 


prteft. . » nibil remove all thoſe blaſphemies, and to ſuppreſs ſuch 
aut parum differt wicked books, Conſilium ſapiens, utile avertendis omni- 
a Paganiſno. bus blaſphemiis, & abolendis tam noxiis libris. Upon 
this the States made an edit, whereby they prohibited 
all perſons of whatever ſtate or condition to introduce 
any of the Socinian hereſies into the country, and to 
communicate them to others, or to hold any aſſembly 
for that purpoſe. They declared, that all who did not 
comply with this edi&, ſhould be baniſhed for the firſt 
time out of the province, as blaſphemers of the name 
of God and diſturbers of the publick peace; and that 
in caſe of a relapſe they ſhould be puniſhed as ſhould be 
thought proper. They prohibited likewiſe under ſevere 
penalties the printing and ſale of Socinian books, and 
ordered, that this edict ſhould be publiſhed and fixed 
up wherever it ſhould be neceſſary, that no perſon 
might pretend ignorance. This is what they decreed 
on the 19th of September 1653. The Senate of 

Utrecht publiſhed a like edict in 1655 (52). 
{52) Voetiu, The Socinians did not continue ſilent; they employ- 
Polit. Eccleſ. tom. ed one of their beſt writers (53) todraw up an apology, 
1, pag. 533. which was publiſhed in 1654 under the title of Apo- 
(53) Jonas Slich- logia pro Veritate accuſata ad illuſtriſſimos & potentilſi- 


tingius. See the 7 Hollandiæ C Weſt-Frifie Ordines, conſcripta ab 


vs gs Io Eguite Polono. This piece is well written: there runs 

throughout it a great air of moderation, with an art- 
; ful boldneſs in denying the accuſations. The author 
(34) Imakenſe makes uſe of the ſame general reaſons (54), which 
N N Tertullian has employed in his Apo/ogetic, and Calvin 
cumftances warn in the Epiſtle Dedicatory to his In/titutions, and ſeve- 
repard to the ſe- Tal others of the Reformers in their writings againſt 
verity of the pe- the remonſtrances of the Sorbonne. This is an un- 


nal laws, Kc. are ayoidable inconvenience ; the falſe church, which de- 
not the ſame as 


in the Apolopi x 
WY AT" Nig alledges the ſame common - places with the true church, 


Calvin, which is in the ſame caſe. The true church, which 
deſires of Sovereigns the extirpation of the falle, 
makes uſe of the ſame motives and proofs as the falſe 
one urges, when it deſires the extirpation of the true 
one. It were to be wiſhed, that communions ſo dit- 
ferent in the main did not reſemble one another in 
making uſe of the ſame ſtyle and the ſame topics ; 
but this is an advantage not to be expected in this 
world. The evil in this reſpect is not to be remedied ; 
it is neceſſary for men, among other trials, to ſearch 

for the truth in the midſt of an hundred pretenders to 
it, who all ſpeak the ſame languages with reſpect to 
general reaſons. But let us proceed to another obſer- 
vation. | | 
When petitions are preſented againſt a party, no- 
thing ought to be more avoided than the alledging of 
facts, concerning which people are not well informed, 
or which are only equivocal proofs ; for they find them- 
ſelves confuted ſome time after in a manner by no 
means agreeable, For inſtance, the Poliſh Knight 


Vol. IX. 


hereſies 


maintains, 1. That the Ragotſki's never perſecuted 


the Socinians (5 5), and that they had always maintain- ($57 Apolog. pro 
ed them in the liberty of conſcience which they had | 72” — 


promiſed them, and ſtill maintained chem in it (56). Page 39. 
2. That no advantage ought to be taken of the per- (55) Quibus be 


. . 8 7 > Sy 
ſecutions to which the Socimans were expoſed in Po- ee ings 


wh . : ; ace; li- 
land, or of the demoliſhing of the Church at Racovia, Foo. gr 


ſince the Evangelics ſuffered the ſame troubles there, enri ac religiunis 


mands a toleration, and complains of penal Laws, 


Racovia two years after, and upon the ſame pretence. 
(57) Poloniam deinde, infauſis omine commemorant, pa- 
triam noſtram; quæ dum non lantum nobis, ſed etiam 
Ewangelicis (58), & aliis, contra juriſjurandi I fæde- 
rum fidem, templa adimit, exercendee relig ionis libertatem 
labefactat, & wariis preſſuris, ob diverſam in ſacris 
ſenſum, infeſlam ſeſe prabet ; windicem Dei manum in 
fe provecavit. . . . . (59) Everſum nobis fuerit Naco- 
vie templum, quanguam de everſione templi decretum 
uihil habet, es quo dicunt anno: fed codem exemplo ever- 
Jum eſt & Vilne Evangelicis biennio poſt ſuum templum. 
Pulſ; fuerint Miniſiri Racoxwvia, quanquam Miniſtri Ra- 
covia decreto pulſi non ſunt, ſed ſoli Profeſſores 3 pulſi 
ſunt & Vila; proſcripti fuerint illi; preſeripti ſunt & 
%; & quidem illi ipſi, qui paulo ante Racoviano ca- 


and received at Vilna a treatment juſt like that at 7ratam, facrc- 
ſancte cuſtodivit 
ſemper, & eti- 


amrum cuſtodit. 
Ibid. 


(57) Ibid: pag. 
40. 


(58) See Joh 
Letus in Comp. 
Iliſtoriæ, page m. 
$32. & alibi, 
vhere he ſhews 
that the Evange- 
lics of Poland _ 
loft their church- 
es in divers places, 
ſometimes by po- 
pular commoti- 


ſui ex ambone inſultaverant. Sic in nobis ceptum, in ons, f. metimes 
Ewangelicis, qui permiſerant, ulterius progreſſum eſt by unjuſt preten- 


exemplum. Exempla enim tramites querunt, nec ibi 
conſiſtunt, ubi cepere. Occaſio & pretextus utrinſque 
injuriæ & calamitatis innocentibus inferende fuit idem, 
nempe imago juwenili quorundam temeritate violata. 
3. That it was not true, that the misfortune at Ra- 
covia was occaſioned by printing a book, the title of 
which was injurious to the Trinity. He proves this 
demonſtratively by the decree of the Diet, which 
makes no mention of ſuch a book, and which would 
not have failed of ſpeaking of it, if it had been the 


"reaſon of puniſhing their ſect in that manner. He 


adds, that John Lætus, the only author who has 
mentioned tie pretended impreſſion of that book, 
does not yet ſay, that it was the cauſe of the de- 
moliſhing of their ſchool and printing-houſe. Nam 
cauſa diſturbationis Racovianæ, quam accuſatores naſ- 
tros coram wobis pro vera wvenditare non pudet, if/a 
Deereto Comitiali manifeſtæ wanitatis coarguitur. Ajunt 
enim cauſam fuiſſe, quod librum habuerimus ſub pralo, 
hoc titalo, Tormentum throno Trinitacem deturbans. 


| Nullus liber unquam hoc titulo inter nos exſtitit 3 nedum 


ut ſub prælo futrilt. . Auctor (*) iſtius comment! 
fuit Lætus quidam, Morawvus, qui profugum ſeſe ex Mo- 


ravia, religioni ſve an rebellionis cauſa oblitus; ſed odii 


in nos ex ſuorum diſciplina concepti non immemor, in ipſa 
patria noſtra, que exulem benigne ſuſcepit & fovit, eo 


Ces. 


(59) Apolog. pro 
Veritat. accuſata, 
b. 41. What I 
have omitted is to 
be und abrve in 
citation (12). 


(Joan. Let: ' 
Compend. Hiſtor, 
Leide 1643. 
pag. 706. It is 
Page 543+ oft the 


edition of 1661, 


protervie progreſſus eſt, ut nobis patriæ civibus inſultare 


auſus fuerit, edito fumorum pleno libello; inter uos & 
hec de libro iflo fabula eff. Et tamen hic ipſe, quamwvis 


vanus Autor, dicit quidem illo ipſo tempore, quo res Ec- 


cleſiæ noſtræ Racowiæ ſunt ewerſæ, deſudaſſe noſ- 


tros in extrudendo iſto peſtifero, quem ait, libello: ſed N 


hanc fuifſe cauſam adverſariis illarum evertendarum 
non dicit: Juventus, inguit, Scholz anſam præbuit, 
quæ effigiem crucis dejecerat. Sed narrationi illius 
fer ſe vanæ, quo ſpecigſior eſſet, aſſuendum aliguid fuit 
ab accuſatoribus (60), i. e. For the cauſe of the 
© diſturbance at Racovia, which our accuſers are not 
„ aſhamed to repreſent to you as the true one, is 
convicted of notorious falſity by the decree of the 
diet. For they ſay, that the reaſon was that we 
« had a book in the preſs intitled, Tormentum throng 
* Trinitatem deturbans., There never was a book 
« under that title among us, much leſs was it in the 
« preſs. . . . The author of that falſe ſtory was 
« one Lætus a Moravian, who forgetting that he had 
© been obliged to leave Moravia on account of Reli- 
gion or Rebellion, but not unmindful of the ha- 
„ tred which he had conceived againſt us from his 
education, proceeded to ſuch a pitch of impudence 
* even in our own country, which had kindly enter- 
* tained him, as to fall upon us in a book full of 
„lies, among, which is this concerning the book a- 
© bovementioned. And yet he, thoogh without any 
«« regard to truth, ſays, that at that very time, when. 
* our church at Racovia was deſtroyed, wwe wwre C 
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(60) Apolog. pro 
Veritat. accuſata, 
pag · 42. 
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(61) Cocceius, 


in Examine A. 


pologiee Equitis 


Poloni, pag. 131. 


S O C 


hereſies are ſecretly taught at the Port-Royal [2], and it is certain, that a falſe ſtory 


« jn printing of that monſtrous book, as he calls it, yet 
« does not ſay, that this was the reaſon why our ene- 
mies demoliſhed our church: The youth of the ſchool, 
« ſays he, gave the occaſion, by breaking an image of 
« the croſs.” Cocceius publiſhed a very folid anſwer 
to this manifeſto of the Socinians in the year 1656. 
I chiefly conſulted it with regard to theſe three points; 
for I expected to find there the Apologiſt confounded; 
but I found nothing either upon the firſt or ſecond 
part ; and with regard to the third, I ſee only that 
there was a report that at the time of the diſorder at 
Racovia, the Socinians had ſuch a book in the prels. 
Duam cauſam habuerint Poloni eripiende wvobis Raco- 
vie, non diſpute. Certum eſt, eo tempore vulgatum fuil/? 
rumorem, tale, quale libellus Deputatorum memorat, 
ſcriptum ſub prælo ſudaſſe (61). Vague reports, with- 
out any author, ought never to be relied upon in juri- 
dical pieces, ſuch as are the remonſtrances of a ſynod 
to their Sovereign, deſigned to procure the ſuppreſſion 
of a ſect. In accuſations relating to doctrine, it is 


_ eaſier to defend what has not been advanced with ſal- 


4 62) Apolog ia | 
Equitis Poloni, 
pag ; 73» 74+ 


(53) Ibid. pag. 
76. 


(4) Act. xxiv, 
15. 


+) 2 Cor. v. 11, rum ad ignis æterni ſupplicia. 


22. Vide Confeſ}. 
vindic. cap. 20. 


(64) You may 
make ule of this 
as a proofof what 
1 have obſerved in 
the article of 
ORIGEN. re- 
mark [C at the 
Sad. 


(65) Negari a 
frets impicrum re- 
ſurrectionem, ne- 
gat Eques. Citat 
in margin Con- 


Fell. windic. cap, 


20. Ipja Cenſeſſis 


Belgica, que A- 
pologiæ adjungi- 
ſolet, in capita 
dliſtincta non eft, 
Quod I bri fit 
Confeſſ. vindic. 
adbuc ignoro, 
Cocceius, in Ex- 
anine Apolog. 
Equitis Polini, 
Pag - 2280. 


CoNSIDERA· 


ficient exactneſs; for inſtance, it was poſitively at- 
firmed in the remonſtrance, that the followers of 
Socinus denied the reſurrection of the dead and the 
hopes of eternal life. The Faculty of Divinity at 
Leyden aſſerted likewiſe, that they denied with the 
Sadducees the life of the foul ſeparated from its body, 
and the reſurreftion of the wicked. The Poliſh 
Knight maintains that they were ſlandered in this 
point. (62) Quis non cupiat animas etiam corporibus 
carentes vivere, agere, intelligere; Dei conſpectu & 
gaudiis cæleſtibus perfrut, pro nobis, in corpore adbuc, 
tanquam in carcere agentibus, Deum orare, noſtrigque cu- 
ram gerere? quis nen pedibus in hanc ſententiam eat ? 


... (63) Nos animarum, quamdiu fine corporibus 


ſunt, flatum, Deo relinquimus, certiſſima fide, que pro- 
pria Chriſtianorum eft, mortuorum reſurreftiomem com- 
lei. Negare nos ajunt, impiorum reſurrecti- 
onem. Nos vero cum Apoſtolo, (t) ſpem habemus in 
Deo, reſurrectionem fore mortuorum, juſtorum & in- 
juſtorum; juſtorum ad vitæ æternæ gaudia 3 injuſto- 
Et (4) hunc terrorem 
Domini, (qui haud qua qua m wanus in ullis futurus eff) 
ſcientes, homines ſuademus, Deo autem manifeſti ſu- 
mus, ſperamus vero etiam conſcientiis veſtris fore 
manifeſtos (64). i. e. Who would not deſire that 
„the ſoul, when ſeparated from the body, ſhould 
continue to live, act, and underſtand, enjoy the 
ſight of God and the joys of Heaven, pray to God 
for us, who are yet confined to bodies, as to a pri- 
ſon, and take care of us? Who would not conſent 
to this opinion? . . . , We leave to God the ſtate 
of the ſoul, as long as it is without a body, believ- 


faith which becomes Chriſtians. They ſay, that 
«« we deny the reſurrection of the wicked, But we 
with the Apoſtle (Acts xxiv. 15.) have hope towards 
God, that there ſhall be a ri ſurrection of the dead, 
both of the juſt and unjuſt, of the juſt to eternal 
bliſs, of the unjuſt to the puniſhmeut of eternal fire. 
And knowing the terror of the Lord (which will not 
prove vain in any perſon) ve perſuade nen; but 
we are made manifeſt unto God, and 1 truſt alſo, are 
made manifeſt in your conſciences) 2 Cor. v. 11, 12.” 
Cocceius was not ſilenced by this denial, which was 
ſupported by a book, which was in ſome meaſure li- 
turgical, or at leaſt authentic, ſince it was an apology 
for the conſeſſion of faith: he owned, that he did not 
know any thing of that book (65); but he had quo- 
tations to produce; he had matter to diſpute upon; he 
knew what to ſay. | | 

I ſail obſerve by the by, that nothing 


66 


«c 


bas been 


T10Ns upon the more prejudicial to the Socinians than a certain doc- 


doctriae of hell 
dor ments. 


trine, which they had imagined very proper to remove 
the greateſt objection, Which philoſophical minds 
might urge againſt our ſyſtem of Divinity. Every 
man who thinks attentively, and conſults only natu- 
ral light, and that ſhining idea of an infinite good- 
neſs, Which morally ſpeaking forms the chief cha- 
racteriſtic of the divine nature, will be ſhocked at 
what the Scripture ſays concerning the infinite dura- 
tion of the pains of hel], eſpecially if he adds to it 
the paraphraſes and particular explications to be found 


ing the reſurrection of the dead with the ſtrongeſt. 


has 


in ſeveral books (66). Deus optimus maximus, were 
the current and ordinary titles of the divine nature, 
according to the language of the antient Pagans ; this 
was their ſet form in ſpeaking of God, and they ne- 
ver uſed Deus feveriſſimus inplacabiliſimus. This 
form of Optimus maximus contained two epithets, 
which properly ſpeaking were only the image and ex- 
preflion of one quality, I mean of a ſupreme good- 
neſs ; for that the goodneſs might employ itlelf as it 
ought, 1t muſt be attended with greatneſs. And what, 
1 pray you, is greatneſs ? Is it any thing elſe than 
magnanimity, generoſity, munificence, magnificence, 
and a diſpoſition of pouring out of favours? This na- 
tural idea, which led the Pagans to ſpeak in this 
manner, is confirmed by Scripture ; for there runs 
through it a perpetual affectation, if I may preſume 
to expreſs myſelf fo, of raiſing the goodneſs of God 
above his other attributes. Jo do good, to uſe mercy, 
is the daily and favourite work of God, according to 
Scripture; to chaſtiſe, puniſh, and uſe ſeverity, is 
his ſtrange and unpleaſant work. 
therefore, and do not humbly ſubmit to ſome texts of 
the Goſpel, we ſhall regard with horror the defirine 
of the eternal torments and puniſhment of all man- 
kind, except a few. The Socinians paying too great 
a deference to reaſon have limited thoſe torments, ſo 
much the more carefully, as they confidered that men 
would be made to ſuffer merely for ſuffering's ſake, and 
without any view to the advantage of the ſufferers, or 
that of the ſpectators, of which there never was an 
inſtance in a well regulated Court of Juſtice. They 
hoped that this would bring over to Chriſtianity thoſe 
who were ſhocked with a notion that appeared ſo 
little conſiſtent with the ſupreme goodneſs. But theſe 
heretics did not reflect, that this very doctrine would 
render them ſtill more odious, and more unworthy of 
a toleration, than all their other doctrines. In ſhort 
there are very few perſons who are ſhocked at the 


It we ſtop here 


(66) See the bock 
intitled, Les Mer. 
wellles de Pautre 
Monde, written 
by a Canon of 
Riez named Ar- 
nouke 


doctrine of the eternity of hell torments, and whoſe 


way of thinking reſembles that of Theodore Cam- 
phuſius (67). He was a Miniſter born at Gorcum in 
Holland ; he became a Socinian, and declared pub- 
lickly, that he ſhould have lived without any Religion, 
if he had not met with the books, wherein it is taught 
that the torments of hell will not be everlaſting. Me- 
mini, meminerunt & alii, fuiſſe quendam Didericum 
Camphuſium, qui in Epiſlola typis eæpreſſa, & Canticis 
ipſius adjurta, profiteretur, ſe pronum fuiſſe ad relin- 
guendam omnem religionem, donec inciderit in ills 
libros, qui dacerent, perpetuos ignes nibil e & @ternos 
cruciatus (68). | 


[D] A modern author has publiſhed, that the Socinian 


herefies are ſecretly taught at the Port- Royal.] The 


author of the Politics of the Clergy of France aſſures us, 
that there is a third party, from which the Church of 
France has every thing to fear. They profeſs, /ays 
be (69), to believe, that the Church of Rome is 
the true Church; that we ought to continue inſe- 
parably attached to it, and ought never to divide 
from it; yet they do not adhere to her doctrines, 
nor have any reſpect for her worſhip. This ſort of 
men was never ſo numerous in this Kingdom as 
at preſent. Some of them carry their unbelief fo 
far, that they even call in queſtion the molt im- 
portant truths of Chriſtianity. They are Socinians, 
believing neither the myſtery of the Trinity, nor 
that of the Incarnation. I know ſuch particu/ars 
relating to this, that I cannot doubt of it. I 
ſhall not mention them, becauſe it would ſcandalize 
you. And what is molt terrible is, that it is not 
only the Religion of our young Abbots, but alſo 
the Divinity of ſome grave and wile ſocieties, who 
make a parade of the purity of their morals, and 
their attachment to the Catholic faith.” Let us 
ſee what Mr. Arnaud anſwered to this author. A 
„man muſt not have either honour or conſcience to 
aſcribe to a great number of perſons black and 
ſhocking crimes, when all the world may eaſily 
perceive, that ſuch horrid ſcandals are only ground- 
ed on mere calumny. Now who does not lee, that 
no other judgment can be paſſed upon what this wri- 
ter ſays? There may be in France, even among the 
Abbots, ſome perſons impious enough to diſbelieve the 
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Trinity 


(67) In Dutch 
Dirk Rapbaels 
Campbuyſen. He 
was born in the 
year 1586, and 
died at Dockum 
in Friſeland in 
1627. See the 
Biblictheca Anti- 
(rinitar. p. 112, 
and correct there 
Worcom! dinatus: 
He is the author 
of divers books in 
Dutch, and a- 
mong the reſt of 
one printed above 
twenty times in 
ſeveral forms, 
which contiits of 
ſongs, and other 
ſpiritual poems 
Which are highly 
eſteemed by goud 


Judges of Dutch 


Poetry. The au- 
thor introduced 
very dextrouſly 
into them his o- 
pinions concern- 
ing ſeveral doc- 
trines of Chrifti- 
anity, and eſpeci- 
ally thoſe relating 
to morality. 


(68) Cocceius, is 
Examine Apologe 
E quitis Polont, 
pag. 305. 

(59) Politig. du 
Cler ge de France, 
Pag · M. 90. 


Jutch 
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en. He 
in the 
, and 
ockum 
nd in 
e the 
'a Anti. 
D 112. 
ct there 
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books in 
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> reſt of 
ed above 


imes in 


ot ms, 
inſiſts of 
id other 
poems 
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by goud 
Dutch 
The au- 
oduced 
trouſly 
m his c- 
zoONcern- 
al doc- 
F Chriſti⸗ 
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cceius, in 
Fa Apologe 
Polont, 
if 
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90. 


(5) See the paſ- 
{ace which Iquote 
in citation (103) · 
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70] Arnauld, 
Apologie pour les 
Catholigq. Part 2. 
chap. 4. page 31, 
e /. 


(71) Eſprit de 
Monſ. Arnauld, 
tom. I. chap. 6. 
pag. 196, 


(72) Obſerve 
how little ſcruple 
this author makes 
of a lie, for he 
was the author 
of the Politique 
du C lerge, 


(73) Eſprit de 
Mon. Arnaud, 
toms 1. Chap, 6, 
Page 197, 


(74) Ibid, Pag. 
198. 


J) Page 103. 


S O C "ol = 


has been told with relation to it. 


„Trinity and the Incarnation ; but there ought to be 


„ ſomething more than this, for a man to ſay, with- 


out being guilty of a notorious calumny, hat it i, 
now the Religion of our young Abbots, He ought to 
be aſſured, that a great part of our young Abbots 
have no other Religion than this. Now how could 
he know this? Would thoſe who are unhappy 
enough to maintain thoſe impious notions, be ſo 
abſurd as to diſcover their ſentiments up and down, 
and thereby expoſe themſelves to conſequences, 
which they ought to be apprehenſive of? And 
could this folly be common to fo many perſons, 
that one might ſay, without any fear of being con- 
ſidered as an 1mpoltor, hat it is the Divinity of 
young Abbots ? However he has the aſſurance to ſup- 
pole this as a thing ſo well known, that it ſerves 
only as a prelude to authorize a more black ca- 
lumny, fince he aſſerts it asa thing of which he 1s 
very certain, that ſome grave and wile ſocieties, 
which are regular in their morals, and pats for ca- 
tholic; do not believe, any more than theſe Abbots, 
the Incarnation or the Trinity. And what is more 
terrible, ſays he, is, that it is not only the Religion 
of our young Abbots, but it is likewiſe the Divinity 
of ſome grave, wiſe ſacieties, who make a great 
parade of the purity of their morals, and their at- 
« tachment to the Catholic faith. This ſurpaſſes all 
impudence to impute, not to ſome private perſons, 
but to ſocieties, and not to one only, but to /ome 
ſacieties, whom he highly commends for wiſdom 
and regularity of morals, that they do not believe 
the firſt myfleries of the Chriſtian Religion: and 
to ſuppoſe that this can be, without the knowledge 
of any of thoſe perſons, which could put a ſtop to 
ſo abominable a diſorder, or, if with their know- 
ledge, that they ſuffer it; and laſtly to imagine, 
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% that the world will be fooliſh enough to believe a 


thing ſo incredible upon the faith of a man of 
ſtraw, who ſays in a book without any name, / 
know ſuch particulars relating to this, that I cannot 
© doubt of it; adding, with a wicked fineſſe, / all 
not relate them to you, that I may not ſcandalize you. 
© [rt is difficult to conceive, that the boldneſs of ca- 


However there is not ſo great reaſon to be {ur- 

There was no room to be ſilent after being puſhed 
ſo cloſely in this manner ; and therefore we find, that 
the author of the Politique du Clerge continued filent : 
let us ſee what he ſaid in defence of himſelf. He 7s 
perſuaded, ſays he (71), ſpeaking of Mr. Arnaud, that 
the Fanſeniſts were meant by theſe grave and wile ſo- 
cieties, who make a preat parade of the purity of 
their morals, and their attachment to the Catholic 
faith. Perhaps he is not miſtaken. 
=vhat were the ſentiments of the author of the Politique 
du Clerge (72) ; 6% { know very well, that there is 
reaſon ta ſuſpect thoſe Gentlemen of their having a ſyſtem, 
which is not very Chriſtian, and which approaches near 


to that of the Socinians. Ut is a great untaſine ſi to me to 


be obliged to ſay, what we think upon that ſubject, and 
aht we hade reaſon to think. We do not love io op- 
preſs the unhappy, and thoſe who already labour under 
the public hatred. And certainly if thoſe Gentlemen did 
not oblige us to it, we would not expoſe to the public 
avhat is ſufficient to ſupport this ſuſpicion. But they puſp 
us to it; and if what we are going to ſay diſplea ſes 
them, they muſt blame themſelves. We would not affirm 
in fo poſitive a manner as Filleau and the Feſuit Mey- 
vier, that thole who are called Janſeniits are really 
Deiſts, enemies to the Chriſtian Religion. But it 7s 
true, that they have ſuffered ſome things to fall from 
them againſt the Divinity of Chriſt, which give reaſon 


to ſuſpect, that they conceal in their minds very ſpocking 


notions. Pray attend a little to the proofs which he is 
going to give. Theſe Gentlemen, lays he (73), make 
no ſcruple to own that the Divinity of Chriſt is not ſuſſi- 
ciently proved from the holy Scripture. . . . (74) The 
aul hon of the Perpetuite de la Fol aſks (H, why Chriſt 
did not declare his Divinity in ſuch clear terms, that it 
was impoſſible to elude them. From theſe words, and 
the following ones, God was not wilting, that the 


truths of faith ſhould be propoſed with the fulleſt evi- 


The public has ſeen it confuted (%). 


lumniating could be carried to ſuch an height. 


prized at it in a Calviniſt. He has only, &c. (70). 


We do not knoxw 
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There are few 
perſons 


dence, the author of the Politique du Clerg? concludes, 

that the Janſeniſts maintain this principle: The Divi- 

nity of Chriſt and the Trinity are not clearly expre/Jed in i 

Scripture (35). After this he tells us, 1. that this (75) Eſprit de (| 

principle is abſolutely falſe ; for it is not true, that the CO | 
k 2 ; tom. I. chap, 6. 

paſſages which prove the Divinity of Chriſt can be by pag. 201 

any poſfible means eluded. We know very well, ſays he, 

that there are no paſſages ſo clear which heretics 

have not cavilled at. But if this be called eluding, 

there is nothing in Scripture, nor in any books in the 

avorld, or any language of man which may not be eluded. 

He proves this by ſhewing in what manner a man 

might cavil about the texts of the Goſpel, which aſ- 

ſert the human nature of Chriſt, and about the Ca- — 

nons of the Council of Nice (76) ; and a paſſage con- (76) Ibid. pag. | 

trived on purpoſe (77), to be the moſt clear and dif- 203. | 

tinct proof which can be imagined of the Trinity and 

Incarnation, In the ſecond place he aſſerts (78), that (77) Ibid. page 

it is the moſt ſcandalous and greateſt of all præwarication, TY 

that an orthodox Divine can be guilty of againſt the eter- (78) Ibid. pag. 

nal Divinity of the Sen, to abandon it thus as a prey 209. 

to the unbelicf of heretics, by confeſſing a thing /o falſe, 

fo dangerous, and ſo proper to flatter them in their er- 

r0rs. ... +» (79) This confeſſion, that the Divinity of the (79) 1bid. pag. 

Son is not ſufficiently explained in the auritien Revelation, 21. 

is the very thing aubich confirms the Socinians in ther 

herefies, and may lead others to embrace them. In the 

third place he tells us (80), that Mr. Arnaud ought to (80) Ibid. pag. | 

acknowledge, that 7:// the Council of Nice a per jon abas 212, 213. | 

allowed to deny the Divinity of Chriſt without any dan- 

ger of his ſalvation ; and then the article of the Di. 

vinity of the Son was not an article of faith neceſſary. 

to ſalvation for three hundred years, it could not become 

ſo by the decree of a Council; ſince, according to the ævi- 

ſeſi Divines of the Church of Rome, of which number 

are the Gentlemen of Port- Royal, neither the Church, 

the Pope, nor a Council can make new articles of faith, 

Whence it follows, that the Divinity of the Son is noi 

at this wery day an article of faith, for the denial of 

which a perſon may be anathematized. Thus by pro- 

ceeding from principle to principle, it is clear, that there 

is 10 ſmall grounds to ſuſpect Mr. Arnauld of not be- | 

liewing the myſteries of the Incarnation and Trinity, or ] 

at leaſt of not conſidering them as the principal points of | 

Religion. In the fourth place he proves (81), that (81) Pag. 213 to 

theſe Gentlemen have ſhewn, that they paid no great 9. | 

deference to the authority of the Church. This Teing | | 

fo, concludes he (82), the myſteries of the Trinity and ( Eſprit de | 

Incarnation on one hand not being capable of proof from Le, Arnauid, 


; . a tam. 1. chap. 6 
texts of Scripture, which cannot be eluded,” according to os 


theſe Gentlemen; and on the other hand, not being ſup- pag. 220. 


ported but upon decrees, to which they do not think them- 
ſelves obliged to pay a blind ſubmiſſion, it is evident that 
theſe myſteries have no firm foundation, ana are at 
moſt only problems in the Divinity Port- Royal. In 
the fifth and laſt place he diverts us with a ſtory, | 
which he introduces with a preamble worth its weight | 
in ſilver. I all add a ſtory, ſays he (83), which I publiſh ($3) Ibid. 
with reluctance, and after a long jiruggle with myſelf. 
If theſe Gentlemen had not proweked us in ſo unjuſt and 
cruel a manner, ce foould hawe never gone ja far. P 
But no regard is now to be ſheen to ſuch a man as Mr. | | 
Arnaud, who fo openty wiolates the laws of charity ard 1 
fincertty. | 
Here is an abſtract of that ſtory : © ($4) There (84) Ibis» 
was about fifteen or twenty years ago ($5) a young 
man, ſon of a Treaſurer of France in the generality (35) Obſerve _ 
of Orleans, named Picaut or Picot, deſigned for the hb edt 
«« Church, who fludied at Paris in the houſe of the 14333 
«« gentlemen of Port- Royal.“ The converſation of a 
Miniſter, who had changed his Religion, ard the 
reading of ſome books, convinced him that the Pope 
is Antichrift ; he wrote a book upon this for his own 
ale ; and finding that it had fallen into the hands ot 
the director, and that his family was informed of it, be 
fled. He came to Perche, where he had a bene 
«« fice, in Order to try to raiſe ſome money there. He 
« fell by chance into the hands of an Hugonot gentle- 
« man, diſtinguiſhed by his birth, bur eſpecially by 
« his merit. This gentleman, who was extremely 
« well ſkilled in all ſubjects of Religion, examined 
him very cloſely concerning the motives, Which in- 
«« duced him to change his Religion; and proceeding 
from 
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($6) Eſprit de 


Page 222. 


(37) Ibid. page 
S& 


Monſ. Arnauld, 
tom. 1, chap, 6, 


SOGC 


perſons who would not be extremely ſorry, if they had happened to publiſh a ſtory 6 
1 


t« from one point to another, diſcovered that the young 


% man maintained the opinions of the Socinians con- 
* cerning the Trinity and Incarnation, and that he 
« was armed with all their ſorry objections ; but in 
* other reſpects very full of the doctrines of the Church 
«© of Rome, and very little diſpoſed to receive thoſe 
4 of the Reformed, except that point of the Pope's 
« being Antichriſt. The gentleman was extremely 
« ſurprized to find this young man a Socinian. He 
& aſked him whence he had received thoſe notions. 
© The young man anſwered without any ceremony, 
« that he had received them in the Houſe of Port- 
* Royal, where he had ſtudied ; that there were ſe- 
« veral perſons there, who maintained the ſame opi- 
« nions ; that the novices and ſtudents were forbid to 
«© read the books of Calvin and the Calviniſts 3 and 
4e that he had never read them; but that as to the 
« writings of the Socinians, they were ſhut up in a place 
% by themſelves in the library of the houſe, but any 
« perſon who pleaſed might read them. Afterwards 
the young man eſcaped into ſome remote province, 
and at laſt left France to avoid the perſecution of his 
© relations, And it has been known fince, that thoſe, 
who endeavoured to inſtruct him, could never per- 
* ſuade him to renounce his Socinianiſm (86).” We 
ſhould omit the moſt curious part of the ſtory, if we 
were not to inſert what follows. The author of the 
* apology for the Catholicks, who diſcharges whole 
« torrents of gall whenever he meets with a word 
the leaſt diſagreeable to him, will not fail to exclaim 
“in this place againſt impudence, impoſture, and 

«© calumny. There will not be, according to him, 
«« fire enough in hell to puniſh the author of ſo horrid 
«© a flander. But 1 advertiſe him before-hand, that I 
«* only warrant theſe two things: 1. That this young 
man related this ſtory, and related it to a great 
number of perſons of good credit, and of an eſta- 
«© bliſhed character for probity. 2. That this young 
„ man was really a Socinian, when he came out of 
«© the hands of the Divines of Port Royal, and that 
« he learned Socinianiſm in their houſe. For the reſt 
« it cannot be affirmed, that what he added was true, 
% viz. that his maſters were infected with the ſame 
hereſy. But there appears no reaſon, which could 
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«« induce that Student to invent ſo horrid a ſlander. 


« And this added to the manner, in which they have 


„ ſpoken of the myſteries of the Trinity and Incar- 
«© nation may form, if not a proof, at leaft a violent 
ſuſpicion. This is what we know, and what we 
have to ſay. The publick will judge of it as they 
« pleaſe. That is what people get by puſhing others 
« ſocloſely (87).” | 
This author did not think, that Mr. Arnaud's reply 
would contain but a few words ; he expected a torrent 
of reflections and exclamations, for he had a wonderful 
opinion of the effects of this ſtory. But Mr. Arnaud 
was ſatisfied with confuting it in a few words, and 
with great moderation, for a man who knew well 
how to write with warmth. Here follows what he 
laid. ** He was willing to make people believe, that 
there was at Port-Royal a great averſion to Cal- 
viniſm, but a great inclination to the hereſies of the 
Socinians ; and here follows the proof, which he 
alledges of it. Some young children of quality 
were inſtructed at Port-Royal in polite learning, and 
at the ſame time care was taken to educate them 
* in Religion. They were moſt of them but 10, 
12, or 14 years of age, and the eldeſt was ſcarce 
16. It was for their uſe, that the Greek and Latin 
methods, and the Greek roots in French verſe, were 
drawn up. Let us now hear what Mr. Jurieu tells 
us in his famous book entitled, L'Eprit de Mr. Ar- 
nauld. He ſays, that the books of the Calviniſts 
were hid from them very carefully ; but that as for 
the Socinian books, they were allowed to read them 
as much as they pleaſed ; and that it was by read- 
ing one of theſe books, that one of thoſe children, 
whom he names, and ſays to have been a native of 
Orleans, taking a tancy to the errors of the Socini- 
ans, had left the Church and became Hugonot. Now 
all this is abſolutely falſe. There never was any 
child at Port-Royal of the name and family men- 
tioned by him, nor even any one of the city of 
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, ; 
«© Orleans; and the foundation of all this, which is, 
* that children of that age were permitted to read 
Socinian books, ſhews but too plainly, that there is 
„ nothing which may not be expected from a man. 
« who is capable of venting ſuch horrid and ſuch in- 
« credible lies (88).” (83) Arnaulq, 
One might make many reflections upon the pains here 0 
which the author of Z'E/prit ds Monſr. Arnauld bas 1, „la, . f., 
taken to convict the Port- Royal of Socinianiſm ; but I pag. 13, 14, 
ſhall make but three. 
The firſt is, that if any one ſhould accuſe that writer 
of the ſame thing, he would find the proofs of that 
charge ready to his hands in L'E/pri! de Monſr, Ar- 
naud ; for he need only form this Syllogiſm. | 
A man, who believes on the one hand, that the 
myſteries of the Trinity and Incarnation cannot be 
proved from texts of Scripture, which cannot be elu- 
ded; and who on the other hand has not a blind 
ſubmiſſion for the deciſion of Councils (89), is a So- bt e Eſprit 
cinian. CY AA, 
Now the author of L'Efprit de Monſr. Arnauld be- AMT 
lieves this, and has not that ſubmittion, | 
Therefore he is a Socinian. 
The major of this Syllogiſm is evidently the Doc- 
trine cf that author; for endeavouring to juſtify what 
he had faid (90), that Socinianiſm was the Divinity of (go) In the Pas- 
ſome grave ſocieties, that is to ſay, of the gentlemen 7“ du Clerge, 
of Port-Royal, he has made uſe of a proot, that he “es. 92 
has drawn from their not teaching, that the Divinity 
of Chriſt has been revealed with ſufficient evidence, 
and from their giving room for ſuſpicion, that they 
do not believe themſelves obliged to ſubmit to Councils. 
He muſt therefore take this tor a certain fign of Soci- 
nianiſm 3 otherwiſe he would not clear himſelf from 
calumny; his accuſation would be ill proved, and he 
would continue branded with the imputation of a falſe 
accuſer. We ſhall therefore prove only the minor. 
It conſiſts of two parts; the latter does not want to be 
proved, for it is evident, that a Proteſtant Minifter 
does not pay a blind ſabm iſſion to Councils; and you 
will find the proof of the former in words. I am 
* tar from intending to leflen the force and clearneſs 
of theſe characteriſtics of the Divinity of the Scrip- 
© ture; but I dare affirm, that there is not one, which 
«© may not be eluded by the profane. There is not 
* one, which makes a proof, and to which ſome an- 
« ſwer may not be given; and being conſidered all 
«* together, though they have more force than ſepa- 
rately, yet they have not enough to amount to a 
« mcral demonſtration {q91).” It would be to no pur- (ar) TJuries, 
poſe to object to me, that this paſſage does not relate Treat iſe of Na+ 
to the Divinity of Chriſt; for it would be to pretend,“ 3 
that God has plainly revealed to us the Divinity of PS 240. 
his ſon in Scripure, if it be maintained, that it 15 not 
clear, that the Scripture is the Word of God. But 
beſides, this author is engaged (92) in a diſpute with (92) I write this 
another Miniſter (93) upon the queſtion, whether the. July: 1699: 
belief of our myſteries ſuppoſes the evidence of the 3 
teſtimony; and he has not only taken the negative 2 . S. 
upon that queſtion, but likewiſe maintains, that the Mr. Saurin. 
afirmative is a pernicious opinion. I ſhall now ſhew, 
that he may receive another wound with his own wea- 
pons. You have ſaid, that it not true, that %e paſ- 
ſages, which prove the Divinity of Chriſt, can be in any | 
manner eluded (94). You have ſaid, that they are as (94) E/prir : 
clear as the paſſages, which relate to his humanity, 3 8 
and as clear as the deciſion of the Council of Nice, or 4 Pas 88“ 
any text, which might be contrived on purpoſe. This 
is ſaying, that the cavils to which he might be ex- 
poſed, are as vain, as the cavils, which might be urged 
againſt a text contrived on purpole. Whence comes it : 
then, that you own (95) that the charaQeriltics of the (95) Above, ci. 
divinitylof Scripture may be eluded ? Whence comes tion 91). 
it that you ſay that the objections of the Socinians are 
conſiderable ? Here follow your own words. The 
progfs of Scripture, which eſtabliſs the Trinity, Incar- 
nation, the neceſſity of grace, are not attended with the 
utmoſt degree of evidence : theſe myſteries are liable to 
and admit of objettions, with reſpect not on!y to human 
reaſon, but alſo to the holy Scripture itſelf, wherein there 
are many texts, which want to be reconciled qvith the 
truth. If any perſon thinks, that the objefions of the 
Socinians againſt the myſteries, and thoſe of the Pelagians 
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ill circumſtanced, as that which relates to young Picaut, the great witneſs of the mo- 


{i) Daniel Hart- dern author in queſtion NJ. I do not enter into a particular account of the opinions 


naccius, in Con- 


nM, 0 rel Syn 
tagm. Hiſtoriæ 


Eeclſafl. nine propoſitions. 


againſt grace, are vain and of no weight, they are 
miſtaken, and do not reflect upon them with due attention. 
They are real difficulties, and ſuch as deſerve to be 


06) Jurieu, De- cleared up (96). Remember that in [Eſprit de Monjr. 


fenſe de la D. » Arnauld, it is the moſt flagrant baſeneſs and the greateſt 

N 5 3 prevarication, aubich an orthodox Divine can be guilty of 

457 Ses bes, againſt the Eternal Divinity of the fon, to abandon it as 

. a prey to the unbelie of Heretics, by confeſſing to them a 

oo thing fo falſe, ſo dangerous, and ſo proper to flatter them 

(97) Eſprit de in their errors (97), that is to ſay, by confeſſing to them 

Mon. Arnauie, as you do, that Chriſt has not repreſented his divinity 

Eb fuch clear terms, that it is impoſſible to clude 
as) Ibid. pag. them (98). = 

138. My ſecond reflection is that if thoſe proofs of the 

Socinianiſm of the gentlemen of Port-Royal were 

good, it would follow, that all the Church of Rome 

would be Socinian ; for what they have ſaid concerning 

the obſcurity of Scripture is an univerſal doctrine of 

that Church. Beſides, very few Roman Catholics aſ- 

cribe to the Pope infallibility in matters of fact. Nay, 

this privilege is not aſcribed even to univerſal Coun- 

cils. The Janſeniſts have never denied the infallibility 

of thoſe Councils in matters of right, and they have 

even owned, that the five propoſitions were heretical 

in the ſenſe, wherein they have pretended that the 

Popes condemned them. What they have jaid par- 


ticularly in juſtification of ſome nuns, who reſuſed to 
ſign certain formularies, and to acquieſce in certain 


Epiſcopal Mandates, is of ſuch a nature, thatall Monks 
would ſay as much, if they were molelted by Biſhops. 
How many diſputes have they had with their Prelates ? 
How many times have they appealed againſt hem ei- 
ther to Synods, or to the Pope? Is not this a manifeſt 
ſign, that they do not think themſelves obliged to 

ſacrifice their underſtanding to the authority of inferior 
tribunals? I own, that there are ſome, who ſay, that 

a monk ought blindly to obey his Superior; but this 

is only with relation to diſcipline and obſervances ; 

and they would not think themſelves obliged to obey 
him, if he ſhould command them to believe what they 
knew to be condemned by the decrees of Councils. 
So that if the Port-Royal be Socinian, fince it has ſaid 
on the one hand, that the Scripture does not evidently 
contain our myſteries ; and on the other, that one 
ought not to ſign againſt one's conſcience an Epiſcopal 
Mandate, or a Bull which pronounces only upon a 
fact, there is no Univerſity or Religious Community 
among the Roman Catholics, which is not Socinian. 
Let us therefore admire the diſcernment of Mr. Ar- 
naud's antagoniſt ; and confeſs, that never any man 
was more fortunate than he in the choice of his proofs. 
It is very certain, that if the Jeſuits ſhould ever find 
themſelves in the ſame caſe with the Port-Royal, they 


would act juſt in the ſame manner as the Port-Royal 
490) During the has done (99). Would they for that reaſon be Soci- 


Congregation de nians ? 


ne, e My third reflection relates to the prodigous pains, 
being favourable which that author takes to clear it himſelf with regard 
to them, they to the publick for having diſcovered the ſecret of Pi- 


maintained pub- caut or Picot. He is fearful of oppreſſing the Port- 
lickly at Rome, 


Sr Royal; he declares, that he had a long conflict with 
that it was got an 


article of fairk himſelf, before he could be induced to ſtrike that blow; 
that Clement he would never have done it, if thoſe gentlemen had 
VIII was Pope. been leſs unjuſt and Jeſs cruel towards his party; how- 
Others tought ever he applauds himſelf for his victory over them; 
that he was not . : | 
infallible. See the 7275 15 got, Concludes he, by proveting a man ioo far. Has 
Hiftery of that not this all the air of a convincing proof? Would not 


Conprevation, 


2 in 12 intirely put an end to all cavils and farther exceptions 
3 Hin on a cauſe ? But it appears upon the whole, that he 
de France, lib, 2, Objects to the gentlemen of Port-Royal nothing but a 


is quoted, meꝛre ſtory, which he will not warrant ; he cannot tell 


whether it be true. Who will therefore believe it, 


ſince he doubts of it himſelf, though he be otherwiſe 


weak enough to imagine, that his ſtory would brand 


thaſe gentlemen with fo ſhocking an imputation, that 
he is fearful of doing an aQ of cruelty ? But let not 


Vol. IX, 


one think, that this was one of thoſe productions, which 


ebe Fo, and books of Socinus. This may be learned in general in Moreri's Dictionary. A Ger- 
| man Hiſtorian (7) has reduced the doctrine of the Socinians into two hundred and twenty 


The 


this diſturb his conſcience ; he may be very ſure, that 
ſuch ſtories will never make any impreſſion on un- 
prejudiced minds, not even on the jeſuits themſelves, 
I would not deny, that Picaut never ſaid this; but he 
mult be compared to thoſe ſoldiers, who have deſerted, 
and who relate a thouſand ſtories concerning the ſtate 
of the beſieged cities, from which they have eſcaped. 
J have a book printed at Cologne by Peter Marteau 


in 1679, and entitled, Trait& des Pariemens ou Eſtats 


Generaux, compoſe par Pierre Picault, This is un- 
doubtedly our refugee, for there is a great deal of Soci- 
nianiſm in that book. When a man of gravity and 
conſiderable reputation leaves his country and his 
Church, great ſtreſs may be laid upon what he relates. 
This makes me think, that the author of La Politique 
du Clergè did not know what he ſaid, when he ſpake 
of a pretended third party, and of the great number 
of Socinians, of whom he ſuppoſes France to be full ; 


for when I aſked two or three years ago (100) a cele- (100) I write 


brated father of the oratory (101), whether it were this in July 1686, 


true, that there are many Socinians among the Clergy (101) Monſieur 
of France; he anſwered me, that ſcarce any perſon Le Vaffor, who 
there knew the writings or doctrines of that ſect. Un- is now at London, 
believers and Sceptics are to be found every where, ud well Known 
| 3 for his writings. 
but thoſe are not Socinians. | . 
Let us conclude, that the author of La Politique du of Divinity in 
Clergè not being able to produce proofs of the ſhock- the Oratory, and 
ing accuſation which he publiſhed againſt the Port- hl perfectly 
Royal, juſtly labours under the diſgrace of a direct , e 


: | the civil and ec- 
calumniator. His proofs ought to be compared to thoſe cle ſiaſtical Rate of 


of a man, who having aſſerted that the Governor of France, 
a place is a traitor to his Sovereign, ſhould prove it, 
1. By imputing to him a conduct like that of all other 
Governors, even of thoſe, whom he would own to be 


men of probity. 2. By publiſhing ſome fooliſh ſtory, 


which a Soldier, who had deſerted from the place, had 
told to the enemy. 

[N That which relates to young Picaut, the great 
witneſs of the modern author in queſtion.] Here fellows 
what Mr. Le Vaſſor did me the honour to write on the 
20th of January 1697. ** If you had told me, that 
you intended to ſpeak of the adventure of Picaut, 
* which Mr. Jurieu relates very erroneouſly, I ſhould 
have given you a gcod account of it. He was my TOE 
„ countryman (102), and I knew him very well. (192) Mr. Le 
His eldeſt brother married a near relation of mine. Vr is of Or- 
He was a youth, whom Aubert de Verſe infected _ 
with Socinjaniſm, not at Port-Royal, but in an 
houſe of the Oratory where they met. The fathers 
© of the Oratory ſent away de Verſe, when they 
„ found that he vented his opinions, and retained 
«« Picaut for ſome time, in order to cure him, but it 
did not ſucceed.” This agrees perfe&ly well with a 
letter of Mr. Simon, which has been printed. Here 
follows a paſſage in it (103). „ I can aſſure you, that (104) Lettres 
there are in that libel (104) a great number of falſe c-!/ies de Mr, 
*« ſtories, which could not be ſpoiled by Mr. J. (105). Simon, p. 145. 
66 Is there any thing, for inſtance, more falſe and more (104) That is to 
ridiculous, than that related ſo amply in p. 221 tay, L Eſprit de 
«« & /egg. of the firſt volume. He ſuppoſes there, M. At nauld. 

that the gentlemen of Port-Royal have an houſe at (105) Tüte 
Paris, wherein they teach Socinianiſm to their {cho- lates to thele 
lars, who have full permiſſion to read Socinian Words in the fame 
books. This Romance is fo well circumſtanced, that Vena, (be. mer 

: eng proviked at 

every body at firſt thought, that it was a true tory f bat, an- 
;ather than a mere fiction. And yet it is certain, G me very 
that the gentlemen of Port- Royal never had at Paris Tπ ⁰]—ͥ , ond 
any ſchool for the inſtruction of youth. Here is , e ee 
what gave occaſion to that romance. The young MY.” 
man, who is mentioned, and whoſe name was That man polls 
Picaut, was in the inſtitution of the fathers of the ev:ry thing which 
Oratory, which is properly the novitiate of thoſe, ' fut to him. 
who are deſirous of being admitted into that con- 
„ gregation, 'There happened to be there at that time 

a man very well known in the world, who had been 
a Miniſter in Burgundy, and whom his brethren had 
«« expelled after having convicted him of Socinianiſm. 
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The moſt general objection which is urged againſt them is, that by refuſing to believe 
what appears to them contrary to the ideas of Philoſophy, and to ſubmit their faith to the 
inconceivable myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, they open a way to Scepticiſm, Deiſm, 
and Atheiſm. It might perhaps be objected to them that they do the fame, at leaſt in- 
directly, by the manner in which they explain the paſſages of Scripture, which relate 
the conſubſtantiality of the Word. For it ſeems to reſult from their explications, that 
the Apoſtles being animated by an ardent zeal for the glory of Chriſt, have in ſpeaking 
of his perfect ions made uſe of the molt ſtrained figures and phraſes which devotion could 
ſuggeſt, It is thus the devotees to the bleſſed Virgin have carried it as high as poſſible, 
and as near as they could to a true and real deification, But if we muſt aſcribe to the 
enthuſiaſms of zeal, and not to the immediate direction of the Holy Ghoſt, the expreſ- 


| ſions of the Apoſtles, every body ſees that the Scripture has ſcarce very little authority 


10 


more than the panegyrics of Saints. 


phical diſpute. 


Now by deſtroying the Divinity of the Scripture, 
all Revelation is overthrown, in conſequence of which all will be reduced to a philoſo- 


i had forgot to obſerve, that ſome orthodox perſons have complained, that certain con- 
futations of his books have greatly contributed to the increaſing of his ſect [O]. 


«« 'The fathers of the Oratory, who thought him to 
*« be a converted Miniſter received him into their in- 
«« ſtitution. It was he, who read to this young man 
lectures on the Apocalypſe and Socinianiſm, and 
« turned his brain. Thus this Socinianiſm came from 
«« your party, and not from the gentlemen of Port- 
© Royal or the fathers of the Oratory, This ſchool, 
„ herein the books of the Socinians are not locked 
up, is a mere viſion of your people, who throughout 
_ ſcandalous libel vent manifeſt lies for real 
6c acts.“ ; nes 
[O] Same orthodox perſons have complained, thai cer- 
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lain confutations of his books have greatly contributed to 


(106) See his let · 
ter ad Fratres 
Belgas. It is the 
253d of the Col- 
lection of Letters 
publiſhed by the 
Remonſtrants, 
edit. Amiterd. 
1684. 


libros eorum facti fuerant. 


the increaſing of his ſea.) This is the judgment of 
Druſius (106), concerning a book publiſhed againſt So- 
cinus by Sibrandus Lubbertus in 1611. Credebat ille 
(Lubbertus) . . . reae ſe facere atque utiliter, quod So- 
cinum de Servatore integrum ederet cum prolixa refuta- 
tione. 
iflo judicaverit : Plures fold libri Socini lectione, & pa- 
rum accuratd ejus confutatione, Socintanos brewvi tempore 


| fates fuifſe ſeribit, quam multis ante annis per cæteros 
Nec mirum, Qui enim ar- 


gumenta adverſarii ſui, cum nervis ſuis omnibus vibrata 


(107) Bodeche- 
rus ineptiens, 
pag. 15. apud 

Crenium, Ant- 
madv. Part 11. 
Pag. 120, 121. 


ac torta, validè non retorquet, is proponendo illa, plus 
obeft cauſſe ſux, quam confutando prodeſt (107). 1. e. 
+ Lubbertus thought, that he did a right and uſeful 
things, in publiſhing Socinus's whole book ge Ser- 
% watore with a long confutation, But ſee what judg- 
ment his Collegue J. Druſius paſſed upon it. He 
writes, that more perſons had become Socinians in 
a ſhort ſpace of time by merely reading of Socinus's 
book and the inſufficient confutation of it, than in 
many years before by the reading of other books. 
Nor is it at all ſurprizing; for he, who does not 
thoroughly anſwer the arguments, which his an- 
tagoniſts have ſtrongly and ſkilfully urged againſt 
him, does more injury to his cauſe by propoſing 
than confuting them.” This is what we find in a 
book printed in 1624. The ſame thing is to be met 
with in a letter publiſhed by Arnold Poelenburg in 
1655. Let us cite his words, which bear hard upon 
two other writers againſt the Socinians. Laudant 
wulg) & magnifice deprædicant Reformati confilium Ma- 
giſiratus Amſtelodamenſis, quo libros Crellii & Volckelii de 
vera religione juſſit exurere, At a quo decretum iſtud 
Ampliſſimi Magiſtratus majore contemptu violatur, quam 
a D. Mareſu, qui nobis duas jam partes iſtius operis con- 
buſti ac intermortui in lucem vitamque revocavit * Qua 
in re aliorum Reformatorum exemplum imitari ſe dicit; 
nec dubium eft, quin hunc quaque alii ſecuturi ſint, qui 
pro ſua parte diligenter incumbant, ut plurima Suciniano- 
rum ſcripta protrudant in lucem. 
teor, in pleriſque adverſariorum libris refutatio ; fed ut 
eſt hominum indoles ad deteriora proclivior, multo facilizs 
hereſin, quam weritatem allubeſcere vulgo creditum eſt. 
Deinde addita refutatio interdum uſque adeo frigida & 
infirma eſt, ut nulla res efficacizs errorem in animos in- 
fillet, quam ejuſmodi refutatio, Hinc cam Sibrandus 
Lubbertus Socini librum de Serwatore edidiſſet integrum, 
addita prolixa reſponſione, Vir Clar. Joan. Druſius ipſius 
collega hoc fattum ſane guam agerrime tulit, ſeripfitque 
ejus libri editton?, S parum accuratd refutatione, plures 
ad Sucimſmum brevi ſpatio temporis adductos, quam om 


| ſent. 


Sed wide quid collega ipfius J. Drufius de facto 


«Ce 


Adjicitur quidem, fa- 


SOMERS 
nibus Socinianorum libris, qui multis retr> annis exſlitif- 


pii, & a Socinianiſmo alieni, D. Gomarum (at qualim 


Conſtat mihi ex relatu viri cujuſdam & dodti, & 


virum ! ) olim in Academia L. eidenſi prælegentem, argu- 


menta quædam Socini refutafſe ; ſed ita infeliciter, ut 
multi facturus fuiſſet ſatius, fi ea penitus intadta reli- 
quifſet. Quod idem affirmare poſſis de pleriſque ſcriptori- 
bus hodiernis, qui ex Socini refutatione ſiudent inclareſcere, 
magnumque nomen ¶ imperitiæ credo ſux) ad poſteros 
tranſmittere, cam paſſim paucas rationes, Q multa con- 
witia, velut de plauſtro, in adverſarios congerant. Ju- 
nium tamen, Placeum, alioſque his fimiles ſemper exci- 
pio, qui non maledictis, ſed ut Theologos decuit, argumentis 
Socinum oppugnarunt (108). i. e. The reformed 
«« publickly and greatly applaud the conduct of the 
* Magiſtrates of Amſtetdam, who ordered the books 
of Crellius and Volkelius concerning true Religion 
to be burnt. But who has more contemptuouſly 
violated that decree of the vererable Magiſtrates, 
than Mr, Des Marets, who has now revived and 
reſtored two parts of that work, which had been 
burnt and deſtroyed ? In which point he ſays, that 

he follows the example of others of the Reformed, 
„ nor is there any doubt, but that others will follow 
„ him, and take ſufficient pains to publiſh ſeveral of 
the. Socinian books. There is added, I own, to 
molt of the books of our adverſaries a confutation; 
but as men are inclined to what is worſt, it is gene- 
rally thought, that hereſy 1s more agreeable to them 


* 


«c 


C6 
«c 
cs 
4 


Lay 


* 


times ſo defective and weak, that nothing can more 
effectually inſtill errors than ſuch a confutation. 
Hence when Sibrandus Lubbertus publiſhed the intire 
treatiſe of Socinus de Serwatore, adding a long an- 
ſwer, the famous John Druſius his Collegue was ex- 


* 


* 


tion of that treatiſe and the inſufficient confutation 
[4 


* 


drawn over to Socinianiſm, than by all the Socinian 
books, which had been publiſhed for many years 
before. 1 am informed by a man of learning and 
piety, and greatly averſe to Socinianiſm, that Go- 
marus (how great a man!) formerly Profeſſor of 
Divinity at Leyden, had confuted ſome arguments of 
Socinus, but ſo unhappily, that he would have done 
better not to have meddled with them at all. This 
may be ſaid of moſt of the modern writers, who 
endeavour to raiſe themſelves a reputation by an- 
ſwering Socinus, and to tranſmit their names (tho' 
at the expence of their character for ſkill) to pol- 


« 
cc 
cs 
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cc 
46 
40 
46 
66 
«c 


« a few reaions, but a great torrent of reproachful 


language. However I always except Junitis, Pla- 
cæus, and other writers of the ſame rank, who have 
attacked Socinus, not with abuſive words, but, as 
„ become Divines, with arguments.” See alſo the 
preface, which Chriſtian Hartſoeker (109) has pre- 
fixed to that letter. Druſius, who is cited there for the 


s 
66 


ſame fact, is ſtiled dodti/jimus & opbodbeioral®-. i. e. 
«© Moſt learned and molt orthodox.“ | 

I leave my reader to paſs his judgment upon the 
whole, and ſhall only obſerve in general, that a weak 
confutation of a book ſerves only to recommend it the 
Mezerai ſaid this long ago.“ Du Pleſſis 
Mornay 


more. 
3 


than truth. Then the confutation annexed is ſome- 


tremely diſpleaſed at it, and wrote that by the edi- 


(108) Arnoldus 
oelenburg, in 
Epiſtola ad C. H. 
(i. e. Chriſtianum 

Hartſceterum) 


pag. 59. apud 


Crenium, ibid. 


pag. 122. 


of it, more perſons had in a ſhort ſpace of time been 


terity, while they only oppoſe to their antagoniſts 


(109) He was 
Miniſter of che 
Arminians at 
Ro terdem. He 
was father of Nr 
Hartſoeker the 
Philotoplicss 


10[dag 
, in 
C. H. 
ſtianum 
m) 
pud - 
ibid. 


e was 
ot the 
1s at 
m. He 
r of Nr 
er the 
166» 


(a Wood, Ath. 
Oxon. vol. 2. col 
900. 2d edit. 


( 110) Mezerai, 


Abeege Cbronol. 
tom. 6. ad ann. 


1600, page m. 
223 · 


(111) See the re- 
mark [ A] of the 
article G A- 
RASSE, and 
what 1 quote 
from Monconis 


in the remark 


M} ofthe article 
of HOBBES» 


1 (112) Religio 


Medici, Sect. 6. 
pag m. 36. 


( 113) See the re- 


mark [D] of his 


article. 


(114) Omittere 

potius praewalida 
& adulta wicia 
guam hoc adſegui 


ut palam fieret 


guibus flagitits 
impares eſſamus. 
See in the remark 
II] of the article 
NESTORIUS 
the application 
which I have 
made of this paſ- 
lage of Tacitus. 


| (1) See the 
Abbe de St. Real, 


pag. m- 37. of 
the Conjuration 
des Eſpagnois 
contre Veniſe. 


(116) Soldat 


Suedois, p. 133. 


See alſo what 1 
quote from Mr. 
de la Roche fou- 
caut in the Pen- 
fees fur les Comes 
tes, pag. 93. 


(117) de Ap- 


plan, de Helly 
tilt, lib. 2. 

Pag. :. 792. S 

Sueton. 1n Cats 


fare, cap. 35. 
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C SOMERS (JOHN, Lord) Lord High Chancellor of England, was fon of Mr. 
John Somers of the City of Worcefter Attorney, by Mrs. Catharine Ceaverne, a Gen- 


tlewoman of a good family in Shropſhire, 


He was born at Worceſter in 1652, and edu-— 


cated in a private ſchool in Staffordſhire ; whence he was removed to Trinity-College in 
Oxford, where he was Gentleman Commoner (a); and afterwards entered himſelf of the 
Middle-Temple, where he proſecuted the ſtudy of the Law with great vigour, inter- 
mixing it with that of polite Literature, of which he was a great maſter, as appears 
from his Tranſlation of Plutarch's Life of Alcibiades, publiſhed in the ſecond volume of 
Plutarch's Lives tranſlated by feveral hands. He tranſlated likewiſe into Engliſh verſe 

the Epiſtle of Dido to £7225, printed in the Tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles by varicus 
hands. He ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage at the Bar; and in 1681 had 
a conſiderable ſhare in a piece intitled, A juſt and modeſt Vindication of the proceedings of 
the two laſt Parliaments [A], printed that year in 4to, in anſwer to King Charles II's 


« Mornay . . . . had written a large book againſt 
„the Maſs : the importance of the ſubject, the qua- 
lity of the author, the politeneſs of the language, 


% and the ſtrength which appeared at firſt in his argu- 


„% ments, and in the authorities, which he had pro- 
«c. duced from the fathers, to the number of above four 
thouſand, had gained him a great reputation, and 
u it had been till increaſed by the weak attacks of 
all thoſe, who had undertaken to contute him 
. 

Others have obſerved, that nothing is more perni- 
cious than to make uſe of weak reaſonings againſt 
impious perſons (111). The author of the Re/7gzo 
Medici remarks (112), that a man, who would con- 
firm his opinions, ought to diſpute with perſons, who 
know not how to defend themſelves well ; and that 
every one has not the talent of maintaining the truth, 
there being ſome perſons who do not underſtand their 
principles, and are hurried away by a miſtaken zeal). 
They give occaſion to the erroneous to attack the 
truths, which weak defenders are incapable of ſup- 


| porting. See what St. Auguſtin (113) owns with re- 


gard to the diſputes, wherein he triumphed over the 


orthodox. We mult not forget, that the moſt able 


writers choſe to ſay nothing rather than undertake to 
anſwer a book, which they think too difficult. They 
purſue in this point the courſe, which a great Politician 
would have followed with reſpect to certain abuſes ſo 
deeply rooted, that the Magiſtrates, who ſhould at- 
tempt to procure a reformation, would ſhew their 
weakneſs and expoſe their authority imprudently (114). 
Father Paul entered into theſe conſiderations, when 
he was requeſted to write againſt the Squittinto della Li- 
berta Veneta (115). | | 

However I am of opinion, that there is a diſtinc- 
tion to be made here. It is better to return no an- 
ſwer, than a bad one, to a dangererous book; this, 
I ſay, is better with regard to perſons, who compare 
without prejudice the objections and anſwers, and re- 


fle& cloſely upon every thing. But good ſouls, pious, | 


and eaſily ſatisfied in points, of which they ate per- 
ſuaded, are much more ſcandalized that no anſwer is 
made to an antagoniſt, than at the weakneſs of an 
antwer. They do not eaſily perceive, whether an an- 
iwer be a weak one: they always find in it ſome 
ground of triumph; for there is no confutation ſo 
wretched, but what contains obſervations upon ſome 
defects in the book of an antagoniſt. Theſe obſervati- 
ons, I confeſs, will not reach the grand point itſelf, and 
determine the principal queſtion ; but they will certain- 
ly pleaſe, and afford ſatisfaction by an idea of ſuperio- 
rity to Prejudiced readers, who do not compare one 
whole book with another whole book. 

For the reſi, the paſſage of Mezerai recalls to my 
memory what was ſaid of the famous Count Tilli, 
that be frequently gained honour, partly by his own con- 
au, and partly by the ill conduct of thoſe, with whom 


he had to do (116). He is not the only perſon, to 


whom this may be applied ; Czlar found, that Pompey 
by a particular good fortune had gained the ſurname 
of Great for having ſubdued nations who did not un- 
deritand war (117). It was faid of ſome Princes, 
that they were great by their own virtues and the 
evil qualities of others; magni ſuis virtutibus & vitiis 
atlirum. 
A ER ; 5 Ne 

The treatiſe de Auctoritate S. Scripture, Which Vorſtius 
republiſhed at Steinfurt in 1611 in 8 vo, with {ome 


Declaration 


additions, was written by Fauſtus Socinus, who pub - 
liſhed it 1588 under the name of Dominicus Lopex So- 
cietatis Feſu. In the title page it is ſaid to have been 


283 


rinted at Seville, Hiſbali ex efficina Lazari Ferrerii. 


t was printed without name at Baſil in French in 
1592. In the advertiſement of the bookſeller we are 
aſſured, that the Divines of Baſil had approved of it 
after a ſerious examination, and only diſapproved of 
three paſſages, the cenſure of which was inſerted (118). 
The care, which Vorltius took to procure a new edi- 
tion of it, was one of the proofs made uſe of to confirm 
the ſuſpicions of his Socinianiſm. It cannot be denied, 
that Socinus's doctrine appears in this book, though it 
is in other reſpects full of good proofs of the truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion. | 


[4] Had a confiderable ſhare in a piece intitled, A 
juſt and modeſt Vindication of the Proceedings of the 
two laſt Parliaments. ] Biſhop Burnet tells us (1), 
that this piece is <vri? with great ſpirit and true judg- 
ment; and that it avas at firſt penned by Sidney, but a 
new draught was made by Somers, and corrected by 
Tones (2). In this piece it is obſerved (3), that © it 
* is not to be denied, that our Kings have in a great 
meaſure been intruſted with the power of calling 
and declaring the diſſolution of Parliaments. But 
“ leaſt through defect of age, experience, or under- 
ſtanding they ſhould at any time forget or miſtake 
our conſtitution, or by paſſion, private intereſt, or 


c 


* 


* 


«c 


ce the influence of ill Counſellors be ſo far miſled as 


4 


* 


not to aſſemble Parliaments, when the public affairs 
* require it, or to declare them diſſolved before the 
ends of their meeting were accompliſhed ; the wiſ- 
«« dom of our anceſtors has provided by divers ſta- 
„ tutes (4) both for the holding of Parliaments annu- 
* ally, and that they ſhould not be prorogued or diſ- 
« ſolved till all the petitions and bills before them 
«« were anſwered and redreſſed. The conſtitution had 
been equally imperfect and deſtruQive of itleif, had 
« it been left to the choice of the Prince, whether he 
would ever ſummon a Parliament, or put into his 
« power to diſmiſs them arbitrarily at his pleaſure. 
© That Parliaments ſhould thus meet, and thus fit, is 
« ſecured to us by the ſame ſacred tie, by which the 
King at his Coronation does oblige himſelf to let his 


(118) See the 
preface to the 
Steinfurt editions 


(1) Hiſtory ef bis 
ewn Time, vol. 
Is 


(2) Sir William 
Jones, Attorney 


General to King 


Charles II. 
(3) Pag. Iz þ 


(4) 4 Edw. III. 
c. 14. 36. Edu. 
III. c. 10. 2 Rich » 
II. nu. 28. 


„ Judges fit to diſtribute juſtice every Term, and to 


« preſerve inviolably all other rights and liberties of 
« his ſubjects.” It is afterwards remarked (5), that 
though to the diſhonour of our country it does ap- 
pear, that ſome Engliſhmen were concerned in the 
« unhappy advice of breaking the two laſt Parlia- 
«« ments, and ſetting out this preſent defence of it ; 
yet the Galliciſms, which are found in the paper 
© ſhew the writer to have been of another Nation, 
or at leaſt to have had his thoughts ſo much taken 
up for the intereſts of France, (whilſt he was la- 
bouring this way to heighten and perpetuate the 
differences between the King and his people) that he 
* could not expreſs himſelf in any other idiom than 
„ theirs ; he would not otherwiſe have introduced the 
King ſaying, that 7 was à matter extremely ſenſible 
« 70 u; a form of ſpeech peculiar to the French, and 
„% unknown to any other Nation. The reader, who 
„ underitands that language, will obſerve ſo many 
more of this kind as will give him jult caule to 
doubt whether the whole paper was not a tranlla- 
„tion, and whether the Engliſh one, or that which 
„was publiſhed in French, was the original, _ 
22 46 t en 


(5) A iat and 
mo ieſt Nindicati- 


on, pag. 4, 5. 
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Declaration to all his loving Subjefts touching the Cauſes and Reaſons, that moved him to dij- 


ſolve the two laſt Parliaments. 


June the 24th 1683 he was one of the Council for Tho- 


mas Pilkington Eſq; Samuel Shute Eſq; Henry Corniſh Eſq; Ford Lord Gray, Sir 
Thomas Player, and others, who were then tryed for a riot in the City at the chooſing of 
the Sheriffs in the year 1682. In 1688 he was of Council for the ſeven Biſhops at their 


tryal [B]. 


In the Convention, which met by the Prince of Orange's fummons January 


O 


the 22d 1685, he repreſented his native City of Worceſter ; and was one of the Mana- 


gers for the Houſe of Commons at a conference with the Houſe of Lords upon the word 
Abdicated [ CJ. Soon after the acceſſion of King William and Qucen Mary to the 


«then no longer wonder, that the time of diſſolving 


(ss) Ui ſupra, 


« our Parliaments is known at Paris ſooner than at 
„London, fince it is probable the reaſons now given 
« for it, were formed there too. The Peers at Ox- 
« ford were ſo totally ignorant of the Counſel, that 
« they never once thought of a diſſolution, till they 
* heard it pronounced; but the Dutcheſs of Mazarin 
had better intelligence, and publiſhed the news at 
« St. James's many hours before it was done. This 
«« declaration was not communicated to the Privy 
« Council till Friday the 8th of April, when his 
« Majeſty, according 'to his late method, did graci- 
« ouſly declare to them his pleaſure to ſet it forth, 


without deſiring from them any advice in the mat- 


*© ter. But Monſieur Barillon, the French Embaſſa- 
„ dor, did not only read it to a Gentleman the 5th 
* of April, but adviſed with him about it, and de- 
** manded his opinion of it; which his Excellency 
will the better remember, becauſe of the great li- 


„ berty, which the perſon took in ridiculing it to 


* his face,” 3 
Mr. Somers is likewiſe ſuppoſed to have written 
ſeveral other pieces publiſhed about that time; for Bi- 


ſhop Burnet obſerves (6), upon occaſion of his menti- 


oning the Grand Jury's returning the bill againſt the 


Earl of Shafteſbury Ignorgmus, that“ in defence of 


te theſe Ignoramus ſuries it was ſaid, that by the ex- 
« preſs words of their oath they were bound to make 
«« true preſentments of what ſhould appear true to 
« them ; and therefore if they did not believe the 
« evidence, they could not find a bill though ſworn 
„ to. A book was written to ſupport that, in which 
« law and reaſon were brought to confirm it. It 
«« paſt as writ by Lord Eſſex, though I underſtood 
6 afterwards it was writ by Somers, who was much 
« eſteemed and often viſited by Lord Eſſex, and who 
« truſted himſelf to him, and wrote the belt papers 


#4 that came out at that time.“ 


[B] D 1688 he was of Council for the ſeven Biſhops 
at their trial.) He was the laſt who ſpoke, and ar- 
gued with great learning and eloquence againſt the 
diſpenſing power. He mentioned the caſe of Thomas 


and Sorrel in the Exchequer Chamber, upon the va- 


lidity of the diſpenſation of the ſtatute of Edward VI, 


touching ſelling of wine ; urging, that there it was 


the opinion of every one of the Judges, that there ne- 
ver could be an abrogation or a ſuſpenſion (which 1s a 


temporary abrogation) of an Act of Parliament, but 


by the Legiſlative Power. That indeed it was diſ- 
puted, how far the King might diſpenſe with the pe- 
nalties in ſuch a particular Law, as to particular per- 
ſons; but it was agreed by all, that the King had no 
power to ſuſpend any Law, of which there could be 
no diſpenſation but by an A& of Parliament. That 
by the Laws of all civilized Nations, if the Prince 
does require ſomething to be done, which the perſon, 
who 1s to do it, takes to be unlawful, it is not only 
lawful, but his duty, reſcribere Principi, which was all 
that the Biſhops had done, and that in the moſt hum- 
ble manner, That the matter of fact alledged in the 
Biſhop's petition, had been proved perfectly true by 
the Journals of both Houſes. That there could be no 
deſign to diminiſh the prerogative by it, becauſe the 
King has no ſuch prerogative. That the petition could 
not be ſeditious, becauſe it was preſented to the King 
in private and alone; nor falſe, becauſe the matter of 
it was true; nor malicious, becauſe the occaſton was 
not ſought, the thing being preſt upon them; nor in 
ſhort a /ibe/, becauſe the intent was innocent, and 
they kept within the bounds ſet by the Act of Parli- 
ament, that gives the ſubject leave to apply to his 
Prince by petition, when he is aggrieved. _ 

[C] Was ane of the Managers for the Houſe of Com- 


Throne, 


= 


mon, at a Conference with the Houſe of Lords upon the 
word Abdicated.} Their Lordſhips had altered the 
vote of the Commons, and put the word 4% rted in 
the room of abdicated. Mr. Somers was the ſecond 
Manager for the Houſe of Commons, who ſpoke at 
the Conference, and his ſpeech was as follows : 


„ My Lords, What is appointed me to ſpeak: to, 
is your Lordſhips firſt amendment, by which the 
« word Ahdicated in the Commons vote is changed 
« into the word Deſerted ; and I am to acquaint your 
“ Lordſhips what ſome of the grounds are, that in- 


_ ** duced the Commons to inſiſt upon the word Abdi- 


* cated, and not to agree to your Lordſhips amend- 
ment. | | 

The firſt reaſon your Lordſhips are pleaſed to de- 
& liver, as for your changing the word, is, That the word 
Abdicated your Lord/hips do not find is a word known 
„to the common law of England, and therefire ought 
not to be uſed. And the next is, That the common 
* acceptation of the word amounts to a voluntary exprej3 
« act of Renunciation, which (your Lordſhips ſay) 7s 
„not in this caſe, nor what will follow from the pre- 
% miſes, | 

66 1 Lords, as to the firſt of theſe reaſons, if it be 
an objection, that the word Abdicated had not a 
„ known ſenſe in the common law of England; there 
eis the ſame objection againſt the word Deſerted ; for 
«© there can be no authority or book of Law produced, 
„ wherein any determined ſenſe is given to the word 
«* Deſerted. So that your Lordſhips firſt reaſon hath 
* the ſame force againſt your own amendment, as it 
«© hath againſt the term uſed by the Commons, The 
“words are both Latin words, and uſed in the beſt 
* authors, and both of a known ſignification; their 


* 
* 


N 
A 


«© meaning is very well underſtood ; though it be true, 


* their meaning be not the ſame. The word Abdicate 
«*« doth naturally and properly fignify entirely to re- 
« ounce, throw off, diſown, relinquiſh any thing or per- 
* ſon, ſo as to have no further to do with it ; and that 
«« whether it be done by expreſs ævordi, or in writing, 
* (which is the ſenſe your Lordſhips put upon it, and 
* which is properly called Reſignation or Ce/ion,) or, 
by doing juch ads as are inconſiſtent with the holding 
or retaining of the thing; which the Commons take 
to be the preſent caſe, and therefore made choice of 
„ the word Abatcate, as that which they thought did 
above all others molt properly expreſs that mean- 
“ing. And in this latter ſenſe it is taken by others; 
and that it is the true ſignification of the word, I 
„ ſhall ſhew your Lordſhips out of the belt authors. 
The firſt I ſhall mention is Grotius de Fure Bells 
Paci, L. 2. C. 4. F. 4. Venit enim hoc non ex 
« Ture Civili, ſed ex Fure Naturali, quo quiſque ſuum 


«c foteſt abdicare, & ex naturali Præ ſumptione qua wo- 


luiſſe quis creditur, quod ſufficienter fignificavit. And 


«4 then he goes on, Recuſari Hæredilas non tantum 
„ werbis, ſed etiam re patejl, & quovis indicio wolun- 
_— 0d _ 

Another inſtance, which I ſhall mention, to fhew 
« that for the Abdicating a thing, it is ſufficient to do 
an act, which is inconſiſtent with the retaining it, 
« though there be nothing of an expre/s Renunciation, 
«c 15 out of Calvin Lexicon Furidicum, where he lays, 
* Generum abdicat, qui ſjonJam repudiat ; He that di- 
worceth his wwife, abdicates his ſon in-law. Here is 
„an Abdication without expreſs words, but iz by do- 
ing ſuch an act as doth ſufficiently ſignify his pur- 
„ pole. | 

oy The next author, that I ſhall quote, is Br:/onius 
* de Verborum fignificatione, who hath this paſlage ; 
« Homo liber, qui ſcipſum vendit, abdicat ſe ſtatu ſus ; 
& that is, He who ſells himſelf, hath thereby dene ſuch 


4 
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Throne, he was appointed Sollicitor General, and received the honour of Knighthoad ; 
and in the debate in the Houſe of Commons upon the bill for recognizing their Majeſties 
and the Act of the Convention, he maintained the legality of the Convention with an 
unanſwerable force of argument [DJ. In April 1692 he was made Attorney General, 


« an ad, as cannot confift with his former ſlate of free- 
% dom; and is therefore properly ſaid, /e abdicaſſe 
* flatu fus. | | 
* Budzus, in his Commentaries ad Legem ſecundam 
«@ te Origine Furis, expounds the words in the ſame 
* ſenſe ; Abdicare /e magiſtratu ef? idem quad abire pe- 
« mtus magiſiratu : He that goes out of his Mee of Ma- 
c piftracy, let it be in what manner it will, has abdi- 
*« cated the Magiftracy. | 
„ And Grotius in his book de Fare Belli & Paci: 
« L.1.c. 4. F. 9. ſeems to expound the word 46b4i- 
' © rare by manifeſts habere pro derelicto; i. e. That he 
« who hath abdicated any thing, hath fo far relinguiſp- 
ed it, that he hath mo right of return to it. And 
that is the ſenſe the Commons put upon the word : 
it is an entire alienation of the thing, and ſo ſtands in 
© oppoſition to dicare : Dicat qui proprium aliguod 
« facit; abdicat qui alienat ; ſo ſays Pralejus in his 
%% Lexicon Furis. It is therefore inſiſted upon as the 
«« proper word by the Commons. 
«© But the word Deſerted, which is the word uſed 
in the amendment made by your Lordſhips, hath 
% not only a very doubtful fignification, but in the 


«c 
£6 
© 
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Law, doth fignify only @ bare withdrawing, a tem- 
: porary quitting of a thing, and neglect only, which 
* leaveth the party at liberty of returning to it again. 
«© Defertum pro neplecto, ſays Spigelius in his Lexicon. 
But the difference between aeſerere and derelinguere 
is expreſsly laid down by Bartolus upon the 8th law 
of the 58th title of the 11th book of the Code, and 
« his words are theſe : Nota diligenter, ex bac lege 
% quod alind eſt agrum deſerere, aliud derelinquere; qui 

enim derelinquit, ipſum ex prnitentiã non rewocat; 
«* ſed qui deſerit, intra biennium poteti. Whereby it 
„appears, my Lords, that is called Deſertion, which 
is-temporanry and relievable; that is called Dereliction, 
where there is 20 power of right to return. So in 
the beſt Latin authors, and in the civil law, deſerere 
Exercitum is uſed to ſignify ſoldiers lenving their co- 
4e ours: Cod. L. 12.4%. 1. And in the canon law 
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refident ; and ſo is Calvin's Lexicon verb. Deſert : 
ſecandam Canmes. In both eaſes the party hath not 
only a right of returning, but is bound to return again; 
„which, my Lords, as the Commons do not take to 
be the preſent caſe, ſo they cannot think, that 
«« your Lordſhips do; becauſe it is expreſsly ſaid in 
** one of your reaſons given in defence of the laſt 
« amendment, That your Lordſbips have been and are 
« evilling to ſecureithe nation againſt the return of King 
« James; Which your Lordſhips would not in juſtice 
do, if you did look upon it no more than -a-zeg/igent 
withdrawing, which leaveth à liberty io tbe party to 
return. For which reaſons, my Lords, the Com- 
«© mons cannot agree to the firſt amendment, to inſert 
© the word deſerted inſtead of abdicated; beeauſe it 
*« doth not in any ſort come up to their ſenſe of the 
thing. ; ſo they do apprehend it doth not reach your 
Lordſhips meaning, as it is expreſſed in your rea- 
ſons. ; "whereas they look upon the word abdicated 
to expreſs properly what is to be inferred from that 
part of your vote, to which your Lordſhips have 
* agreed, That King Fame, Il, by going about 10 ſub- 
« dert "the Conſtitution, and by breaking the original 
contract betaueen Ming and prople, and by violating the 
fundamental laws, and withdrawing himſelf aut of 
' the kingdom, hath thereby renounced to be a King 
according to the conſtitution, by avowing to govern 
«© by a deſpotic power unknown to the conſtitution, 
and inconſiſtent with: it; he hath: renounced ta be a 
King according to the law, ſuch a King as he ſwore 
* to be at the coronation, ſuch a King to whom the 
e allegiance of an Engliſh ſubject is due 7 and hath ſet 
up another kind of dominion, which is to all intents 
* an abdicition-or abandoning of his regal title, as fully 
as if it had been. done by expreſs-words. Aud, my 
« Lords, for © theſe reaſons, the Commons do inſiſt 
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common acceptance both of the civil and common 


to deſert a'benefice ſigniſies no more than to be non- 


an .unanſwerable force of argument.] Biſho 


and paid, 


and 


upon the word abdicated, and cannot agree to the 
* word deferied.” 


In the courſe of the conference the Earls of Claren. 
don and Nottingham took great pains to anſwer what he 


had urged out of the Civilians to ſupport the word 


Abdicate ; and the Earl of Nottingham infiiting that 
this word was not known to the common law, Mr. 
Somers replied to this: | 


„My Lords, your Lordſhips, as a reaſon againſt 
the word abdicate, fay, It is not a word known in 
our common laan. But the word Vacant, about which 


made to it; for we find it in our Records, and even 
applied in a parallel caſe to this of ours in 1 

Henry IV, where it is expreſsly made uſe of more 
than once; and there it doth import what I think 


mons now in debate ; and to require any far- 
ther or other explanation of it than the Record 
gives, will be very hard and unreaſonable ; for we 
are here to give the Commons realons for maintain- 
ing their own vote, and nothing e}ſe. | 

« If your Lordſhips pleaſe to look into the Record 


in that caſe, there was firſt a reſignation of the 


Richard II, and this is brought into the Parlia- 
« ment, and there they take notice, that the Sede, 


KRegalis (thoſe are the words) fuit vacua; and the 


<c-refignation being read both in Latin and tngliſh in 
„ the Great Hall at Weſtminſter, where the Parlia- 
ment was then aſſembled, it was accepted by the 
Lords and Commons. After that it proceeds fur- 
ether; and there are articles exhibited againſt 


« Richard II, and upon theſe articles they went on 


t to ſentence of depoſition and deprivation ; and then 


« follow the words in the Record; Et confeſſim ut con- 


&« flabat ex præmiſſis & torum occaſione Regmim An- 
% gliæ cum pertinentiis ſuis vacare. 
« riſeth up out of his place, as Dulce of Lancaſter, 
where he fat before, and ſtanding ſo high that he 
« might be well enough ſeen, makes his claim to 
« the crown: the words in the Record are; Didtum 


KRNRegnum Angliæ fic, ut præmittitur, vacans una cum 
1 Corona wendicat. After that the Record goeth on, 


*« that upon this claim the Lords and Commons being 
“ aſked what they thought of it, they unanimouſly 


«© conſented, and the Archbiſhop took him by the 


1 hand, and led him ad ſedem Regalem prediftam, & c. 


« Nay, and after all this, it is there taken notice of, 


« and 8 obſerved, that prius vacans ſede Re- 
«« gali by the ceſſion and depoſition aforeſaid, all the 
public officers ceaſed ; there is care taken by Henry 
„ the IVth's taking the royal oath, and granting of 


«+ new commiſhons. 


« My Lords, the Commons do therefore apprehend, 
„that with very good reaſons and authority they did 


in their vote declare the -hrone to be vacant. But 


«© as to the going further to inquire into the conſe- 
*« quences of that, or what is to be done afterwards, 
„is not in our Commiſſion, who came here only to 


% maintain their expreſſions in their vote againſt your 


« Lordſhips amendments.” 
I] He maintained the legality of the Convention with 


we are now diſputing, cannot have that objection 


it doth import in this vote of the Houſe of Con- 


crown and government made and ſubſcribed by King 


Then Henry IV. 


Burnet 


285 


tells us (7), that one of the Members of the Houſe of (7) Hifory of bi: 


Commons having gque/tioned the legality of the Conven- . Time, vol. 2 
tion, fince it was not ſummoned 


Sallicttor-General, ..anſwered this with great ſpirit. He 


ſaid, if that was not à legal Parliament, they wha 


were then met, and had taken the - oaths enacted by that 


Parliament, were guilty of ' High-Treafon ; the laws re- 
praled by it avere flill in force, fa they muſt preſently re- 


turn to King James: all the money levied, collected, 
, virtue of. that act / Parliament, madg 
every one that was concerned in it highly criminal. This 


be ſpoke with much zeal, and ſuch an aſcendant of au- 


thority, that none were prepared to anſwer it; ſa the bill 
paſea 
Ce cc 


writ, Somers, then PS 4 
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letter was as follows. 


SOM 


and in March 1694 advanced to the poſt of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England. 


In 1695 he propoſed an expedient to prevent the practice bf clipping the coin [E]; and 
on the x5th of June the ſame year was conſtituted one of the Lords Juſtices of England 
during his Majeſty's abſence abroad, as he was likewiſe in the year 1696 and 1697, In 
1697 he was created Lord Somers, Baron of Eveſham, and made Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England; and for the ſupport of thoſe honours and dignities, his Majeſty made 
him a grant of the manors of Reygate and Howlegh in Surrey, and another grant of 
two thouſand one hundred pounds per aun. out of the fee-farm-rents, In July 1698 his 


paſſed without any more appofition. This was à great 
fervice, done in a very critical time, and contributed not 
a /ittle to raiſe Someri's character. | 

[LE] In 1695 be propoſed an expedient to prevent the 
practice of clipping the coin.} His Lordſhip “ propo- 
« fed that, ſays Biſhop Burnet (8), which would have 
put an effettual flop to clipping for the future. It 
<< was, that a Proclamation ſhould be prepared with 
5 ſuch ſecrecy, as to be publiſhed over all England on 
the ſame day, ordering money to paſs only by 
„ weights but that at the ſame time, during three or 
four days after the Proclamation all perfons in every 
« county, that had money, ſhould bring it in to be told 
«« and weighed ; and the difference was to be regiſtred, 


« and the money to be ſealed up to the end of the. 
time given, and then to be reſtored to the owners; 


and an affurance was to be given, that this deficiency 
« in weight ſhould be laid before the Parliament, to 
«© be ſupplied another way, and to be allowed them 
in the following taxes. But though the King liked 
«« this propoſition, yet all the reſt of the Council were 
«« againſt it. They ſaid, this would ſtop the circula- 
tion of money, and might occaſion tumults in the 
«« markets. Thoſe, whoſe money was thus to be 
« weighed, would not believe the difference, hetween 
„% the tale and the weight would be allowed them, 
and ſo might grow matinous. Therefore they were 
for leaving this matter to the conſideration of the 
* next Parliament. So this propoſition was laid aſide, 
«« which would have ſaved the nation above a million 
«© of money. For now, as all people believed, that 
the Parliament would receive the clipt money in 
its tale, clipping went on, and became more viſibly 
«© ſcandalous than ever it had been.” 

[F] Wrote to him from Holland about the Partition 
treaty ; but his Lordſbip's anſwer, c.] His Majeſty's 


| At Loo 17 Aug. 1698. 
*I imparted to you, before I left England, that in 
France there was expreſſed to my Lord Portland 
ſome inclination to come to an agreement with us con- 
«« cerning the ſucceſſion of the King of Spain; ſince 


40 


Which Count Tallard has mentioned it to me, and 


has made propoſitions, the particulars of which my 
Lord Portland will write to you, to whom I have 
given orders not to communicate them to any other 
beſides yourſelf, and to leave to your judgment, to 
whom elſe you would think proper to impart them, 
to the end that I might know your opinion upon ſo 
impotrant an affair, and which requires the greateſt 
ſecrecy. If it be, that this negotiation ſhould be 
carried on, there is no time to be loſt, and you will 
lend me the full powers under the Great Seal, 
with the names in blank, to treat with Count Tal- 
lard. I believe this may be done fo ſecretly, that 
none but you 2nd Vernon, and thoſe to whom you 
| ſhall have communicated it, may have knowledge of 
it, ſo that the Clerks, who are to write the warrant, 
and the full powers, may not know what it is. Ac- 
cording to all intelligence, che King of Spain can- 
not live out the month of October, and the leaſt 
accident may carry him off every day. I received 
yellerdzy your letter of the ninth. Since my Lord 
Wharton cannot at this time leave England, I muſt 
think of ſome other to fend Embaſſador into Spain. 
If you can think of any one proper, let me know it, 
and be always aflured of my friendſhip. 
| William R.“ 


Lord Somers wrote the following anſwer. 


Lordſhip was again nominated one of the Lords Juſtices in the abſence of his Majeſty, 
who wrote to him from Holland about the Partition treaty; but his Lordſhip's anſwer 
did not reach the King till the firſt treaty of partition was ſigned {#]. May the 3d 


1699 


*« 'Tunbridge-Wells, 28 Aug. 1698. 


«« Sir; 


«* Having your Majeſty's permiſſion to try, if the 


„% waters would contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
« my health, as I was juſt got to this place, when 1 


* Duke of Shrewſbury, who, before I ſeit London, 
* had agreed upon a meeting about that time, the ſub- 
«« ject of my Lord Portland's letter; at tie fame time 
letting them know how ſtrictly your Majeſty re- 


*« quired it ſhould remain an abſolute ſecret, Since 


that time Mr. Montague and Alr. Secretary are 
„ come down hither, and upon the whole diſcourſe 
«« three things have principally occurred, to be humbly 
«« ſuggeſted to your Majeſty. Firſt, that the enter- 
« taining a. propoſal of this nature ſeems to be at- 
„ tended with many ill conſequences, if the French 
did not act a fincere part; but we were ſoon at eaſe 
*« as to any apprehenſions of this ſort, being fully 
« aſſured your Majeſty would not act but with the 
« utmoſt nzcety in an affair, wherein the glory and 
«« ſafety of Europe were ſo highly concerned. The 
e ſecond thing conſidered was, the very ill proſpect of 


„ what was like to happen upon the death of the 
King of Spain, in caſe nothing was done previouſly, 


„ in providing againſt that accident; which ſeemed 
«« probably ſo very near ; the King of France having 
« fo great a force in ſuch a readineſs, that he was in 
« a condition to take poſſeſſion of Spain, before any 
„ other Prince could be able to make a ſtand. Your 
«« Majeſty is the beit judge, whether this be the caſe, 
« who are ſo perfectly informed of the circumſtances of 
«« parts abroad. But ſo far as relates to England, it 
« would be want of duty not to give your Majeſty this 
« clear account, that there is a deadneſs and want of 


« ſpirit in the nation univerſally, ſo as not at all to 


« be diſpoſed to the thought of entering into a new 
« war; that they ſeem to be tired out with taxes to 
« a degree beyond what was diſcerned till it appeared 
upon the occaſion of the late elections. This is the 


<« truth of the fact, upon which your Majeſty will de- 


«< termine what reſolutions are proper to be taken. 


„That which remained was the conſideration, what 


« would be the condition of Europe, if the propoſal 


« took place. Of this we thought ourſelves little ca- 


e pable of judging ; but it ſeemed, that if Sicily was 
„ in the French hands, they will be intirely maſters 
«« of the Levant trade; that if they were poſſeſſed of 
«« Final, and thoſe other fea-ports on that fide, whereby 
« Milan would be intirely ſhut out of relief, or any 
«« other commerce, that Dutchy would be of little ſig- 


0 nification in the hands of any Prince; and that if 


« the King of France had poſſeſſion of that part of 
* Guipuſcoa, which is mentioned in the propoſal, be- 
4 ſides the ports he would have in the ocean, it does 
„ ſeem he would have as eaſy a way of invading 
% Spain on that fide, as he now has on the fide of 
« Catalonia. But it is not to be hoped, that France 
<« will quit its pretences to ſo great a ſucceſſion, with- 
« gut conſiderable advantages; and we are all aſſured 
% your Majeſty will reduce the terms as low as can be 
« done, and make them as far as is poſlible in the 
<< preſent circumſtances of things, fuch as may be 
«« ſome foundation for the future quiet of Chriſten- 
« dom, which all your ſubjects cannot but be con- 
<« vinced is your aim. If it could be brought to paſs 
„chat England could be fome way a gainer by this 
«<< tranſation ; whether it was by the Elector of Ba- 


varia, 


had the honour of your commands, I thought the 
e beſt way of executing them would be to communi- 
© cate, to my Lord Orford, Mr. Montague, and the 
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1699 he was again declared one of the Lords Juſtices. In the beginning of the year 
1700 he was removed from his poſt of Lord Chancellor G]; and the year following 
was impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanors by the Houle of Commons; of which 


* varia, who is the gainer by your Majeſty's interpo- 
* ſition in this treaty, his coming to an agreement 
© to let us into ſome trade in the Spaniſh plantations, 
„or in any other manner; it would wonderfully en- 
dear your Majeſty to your Engliſh ſubjects. It does 
not appear, if this negotiation ſhould proceed, what 


66 


take place; whether any more be required than the 
Engliſh and Dutch ſhould fit till, and France itſelf 
ſee it executed. If that be ſo, what ſecurity ought 
. to be expected, that if by our being neuters the 


the terms of the treaty, and not attempt to make 
farther advantages of their ſucceſs. 


« I humbly beg your Majeſty's pardon, that theſe | 


thoughts are fo ill put together. Theſe waters are 
known to diſcompoſe and diſturb the head ſo as 
almoſt really to diſable one from writing. I ſhould 
be extremely troubled, if my abſence from London 
has delayed the diſpatch of the commiſſion one day. 
You will be pleaſed to obſerve, that two perſons, as 
the commiſſion is drawn, muſt be named in it; but 
the powers may be executed by either of them. I ſup- 
poſe your Majeſty will not think it proper to name 
Commiſſioners, that are not Engliſh or naturalized, 
in an affair of this nature. 


I pray God, give your Majeſty honour and ſuc-. 
** ceſs in all your undertakings. I am, with the utmoſt 


duty and reſpect, Sir, 
| «© Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful, and 
46. moſt obedient ſubject and ſervant. 


« P. S. The commiſſion is wrote by Mr. Secretary, 
„ and I have had it ſealed in ſuch a manner that no 
« creature has the leaſt knowledge of the thing, belides 
«© the perſons named.” . 


[&] In the beginning of the year 1700 he was re- 
moved from the poſt of Lord Chancellor.) In April that 
year the queſtion was put in the Houie of Commons, 
That an humble addreſi be made to his Majeſiy to remove 
John Lord Somers from his preſence and councils for 
ever; but this was carried in the negative. Biſhop 
Burnet tells us (9), that he leaders of the Jories began 
to inſinuate to the favourites the neceſſity of the King's 
changing his Mini ry, in particular of removing the 
Lord Somers, who, as he was now confidered as the 
head of the Whigs, fo his wiſe counſels and his modeſt 
Way of laying them before the King, had gained bim a 
great ſhare of his eſteem and confidence; and it was rec- 
koned, that the chief flrength of the party lay in his 
credit with the King, and in the prudent methods he 


tool to govern the party, and io moderate that beat and 


thoſe jealouſies, with which the King had been fo long 
diſguſted in the firſi years of his reign. In the Houſe 
of Commons he had been particularly charged for turning 
many Gentlemen out of the commiſſion of the peace. This 
was much aggravated, and raiſed a very high complaint 
againſt him; but there was no juſt cauſe for it. When 
the defign of the aſſaſſination and invaſion in the years 
i695 and 1696 was diſcovered, a voluntary affociation 
was entered into by both Houfes of Parliament, and that 
was ſent round the Nation, In ſueh à time of danger, it 
was thought, that thoſe, who did not enter voluntarily 
into it, were ſo ill affected, or at teaft jo little zealous 
for the King, that it <vas not fit they ſhould continue 
Fuſtices of Peace. So an order paſſed in Council, that 
all thoſe, who had ſo refuſed, ſhould be turned oat of 
the Commiſſion. He had obeyed this order upon the re- 
preſentations made to him by the Lords Lieutenants and the 
Cuſtodes Rotulorum / the ſeveral counties, who were 
not all equally diſcreet. Vet he laid thoſe repreſentations 
before the Council, and had a fpecial order for every 
per ſon that was fo turned out. All this vas now mag- 
ified, and it was charged upon him, that be had ad- 
viſed and procured theje orders; yet this could not be 
made ſo much as a cclour to proceed againſt bim; a 
clamour and murmuring wa, all that could be raiſed 
from it. But now the Tories fludied to get it infuſed 
into the King, that all the bard things, that bad been of 
late put upen him by the Parliament, were occafoned by 


he: 


the hatred that wvas born to hi» Miniſters ; and that if 


he would change hands, and employ others, matters might 


be foftened and mended in another Parliament. TWith 


this the Earl of Ferjey fladied to poſſeſs the Fart of 


Albemarle ; and the aneafinefs the King <was in diſp:fed 


is to be done on your part, in order to make it 


French be ſucceſsful, they will confine themſelves to 


bim to think, that if be ſhould bring in a ſet of Tories 
into his bufineſs, they would ferve Bim with the ſame 
zeal and with better, ſucceſi, than the Whigs had dune; 
and he hoped to throw all upen the Miniſters that were 
ngw to be diſmiſſed. ** The firſt time that the Lord 


«6 


£6 


. 


Somers had recovered fo much health as to eome 
to Court, the King told him, it feemed neceffary 
for his fervice, that he ſhould part with the ſeals ; 


and he wiſhed, that he would make the delivering 


them up his own act. He excufed himſelf in this ; 
all his friends had preſſed him not to offer them, 


* fince that ſeemed to ſhew fear or guilt. So he beg- 


ged the King's pardon, if in this he followed their 
advice; but he told the King, that whenfoever he 
ſhould ſend a warrant under his hand, commanding 
him to deliver them up, he would immediately _ 
obey it, The order was brought by Lord Jerſey ; 
and upon it the feils were fent to the King. Thus 
the Lord Somers was diſcharged from this great of. 
fice, which he had held ſeven years with an high 
reputation for capacity, integrity, and diligence. 
He was in all reſpects the greateſt man I had ever 
known in that poſt. His being thus removed was 
much cenfured by all but thoſe who had procured 
Our Princes uſed not to diſmiſs Minifters who 
ſerved them well, unleis they were preſſed to it by 
a Houle of Commons, that refaſed to give money, 
tilt they were laid afide. But here a Ninifter, 
(who was always vindicated by a great majority} 
in the Houſe of Commons, when he was charged 
there, and who had ſerved both with fidelity and 
ſucceſs, and was indeed cenſured for nothing ſo 
much, as for being too compliant with the King's 
humour and notions, or at leaſt for being too ſoft or 
too feeble in repreſenting bis errors to him) was re- 
moved without a fhadow of complaint againſt him.” 


Mr. Oldmixon likewiſe informs us {10), that the King, (19) Hier of 


be 


ſome time. before the prorogation of the Parliament, 1 e 


which was April the 113th, had given his Lordſhip * 


{tam and 


an hint of the neceflity he ſhould be under to part Queen Marv, 


with him, in order to accommodate matters with thoſe een Arne, and 


in the oppoſition to the meaſures of the adminiſtra- 
tion. 


«6 


66 


66 


His Lordſhip upon this told his Majeſty, 15 
that he knew very well what his enemies aimed at 59 
by their abuſing and perſecuting him as they had 
of late done. That the ſea} was his greateſt crime, 
and if he quitted it, he ſhould be forgiven; but 
knowing what ill uſe would be made of it, if it 
were put into their hands, he was refolved, with 
his Majeſty's permiſſion, to keep it in defiance of 
their malice, and to ſtand all the trials they ſhould 
put upon him, with the ſupport of his innocence, 
and the hopes of being ſerviceable to his Majeſty. 
That he feared them not, and did not doubt, but 
if he would be as firm to his friends as they would 
be to him, they ſhould be able to carry whatever 
points he had in view for the public welfare in a 
new Parliament.” The King ſhock his head a 


little, as a ſign of his diflidence, and only ſaid, 7: 
muſ be ſo. Mr. Oldmixon tells us, that the Gentle- 
man, from whom he had this incident, had it from 


Lord Somers himſelf. 
that“ the King ſent the Earl of Portland to the Lor 


cc 
56 
66 


Dr. Kennet remarks (11), ( 


Chancellor Somers to demand the Great Seal of 
him. Whether his Majeſty made this ſtep by his 
own determination, or by the impulſe of his new 
favourite, who headed a growing party, Hiſtory 


cannot affirm ; but it is moſt certain, that thereby 
bis Majeſty loſt abundance of true friends, without 


66 
44 
«6 
«$ 
46 
66 


66 


gaining any real ones, For though the Lord So. 
mers had been attacked by the Commons, yet the 
majority of the Houſe had warmly Rood up in bi; 
defence; and as the abandoning ſo faithful a Mint. 
ſter could not diſcourage others from embracing 
heartily his Majeſty's tervice, fo his Majeſty yield- 
ing ſo tamely (it I may be allowed the exprefiion in 
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he was acquitted upon trial by the Houſe of Lords [Hj. He then retired to a Rudious 
courſe of life, and was choſen Preſident of the Royal Society, of which he had been 


long a member. 


<« ſpeaking of a Prince, who was a hero in the field) 
* to the faint and negative reſolves of the Houſe of 
« Commons, could not but lay him open to more v1- 
« gorous attacks. Though his removal diſpleaſed 
*« many, yet it ſeemed not to affect his Lordſhip, 
*« who retired with content and temper, and upon all 
«« occaſions in Parliament ſerved the King and the 
© intereſt of the public, as if he had not loſt his 
1 place,” oF 141 ; San "FR 8 
50 Impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanors by 
the Houſe of Commons, of which he was acquitted by 
the Houſe of Lords.) The Houſe of Commons in the 
debate concerning the Treaty of Partition having im- 
peached the Earl of Portland, and ſeeming reſolved to 


_ impeach others, who were thought to have an 
hand in that Treaty, the Lord Somers on the 14th 


of April ſent in an information to that Houſe, tha? 
having heard the Houſe was upon a debate concerning 
him, he defired to be admitted and heard. This was 


granted, and a chair ſet by the Serjeant a little within 
the bar on the left hand. Then the Serjeant had di- 


rections to acquaint his Lordſhip that he might come 
in, and the Speaker acquainted him, that he might 
repoſe himſelf in the chair provided for him, which 
he did, and the Houſe heard what he had to offer ; 


but as he had withdrawn, they reſolved, ** That John 


«« Lord Somers, by adviſing his Majeſty in the year 
« 1698 to the Treaty for the Partition of the Spaniſh 


«© Monarchy, whereby large territories of the King 


« of Spain's dominions were delivered up to France, 


„ is guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanor.” And 


they ordered Mr. Simon Harcourt to go up to the 
Houle of Lords and impeach him. The ſubſtance of 
the articles of impeachment againſt his Lordſhip, with 


his anſwer, is as follows. Art. I.“ That well know- 


ing the moſt apparent ill conſequences, as well as 
« the injuſtice of the Partition of the Spaniſh Mo- 
„ 'narchy, he did adviſe his Majeſty to enter into a 
Treaty for it, and did ſo far encourage and pro- 
«« mote the ſame, that the ſaid Treaty was concluded 
and ratified in 1698 under the Great Seal of Eng- 
* land, then in the cuſtody of the faid Lord Somers,” 
To which his Lordſhip anſwered in a full and plain 


account of all the ſteps of that Treaty, referring him- 


ſelf to the letters on that ſubject between his Majeſty 


and himſelf, wherein, as he conceived, he bad fully and 
faithfully diſcharged his truſt and the duty incumbent on 


him. Art. II.“ That for the more eff | 
« on the ſaid Treaty, commiſſions were Prepared, a 
«« mended, enlarged, or altered, by the ſaid Lord 


ry Somers, withqut any lawful warrant for his ſo 


ual carrying 


« doing, and without W the ſame to the 


«© reſt of the Lords Juſtices of Eng and, 6r adviſing 
40 with the Privy Council, did pre ume to affix to it 
the Great Seal of England, with a blank for com- 
Ae er names to be . afterwards inſerted.” 
Art. 1 I. That having affixed the Great Seal with- 
« out lawful warrant, in hopes of concealing that 
« evil and moſt dangerous practice, after he had ſet- 
«« tled the faid commiſſions, he uſed his endeavours 
« to procure a warrant to be tranſmitted to him for 
* afhixing the Great Seal, that it might not be known 
«© but that he had it in due time,” To which ſecond and 
third articles he anſwer d, « 'That having received 
« his Wh expreſs commands to ſend to his Ma- 
«« jelty full powers under the Great Seal for negoti- 
eating the ſaid Treaty with blanks for his Majelly's 
6 Commiſſioners names, he thoug t it ſufficient war- 
< rant for him ſo to do, And that he did afterwards 
« deſire his Majeſty, chat a particular warrant for 
« ſigning the ſaid. commiſſion might be ſigned and 
„ returned ; not that he doubted his Nasty ſaid 
« letter to be a ſufficient warrant, but for that ſuch 
„% warrant would be more proper to be produced, if 
, occalion ſhould require. Art. IV.“ That con- 
„ trary to, his duty he affixed the Great Seal of Eng- 


4 


In 1706 he propoſed a bill for the regulation of the proteedings at 


Law; 


other blanks in the ſaid ratifications, with intent to be 
*« afterwards filled up by other perſons beyond the ſeas.” 
To which he anſwered, © That Mr. Secretary Ver- 
non having prepared by his Majeſty's commands 
„the inſtruments for ratification, with blanks therein, 
“ he did affix the Great Seal, which he conceives 
and is adviſed he might lawfully do; not commu- 
«« nicating the ſame, becauſe he had his Majeſty's 
„command, that the ſaid Treaty ſnould be kept 
*« fecret.” Art. V. That in the year 1699 another 
«© Treaty of Partition was concluded and ratified un 
der the Great Seal, then in the cuſtody of the laid 
„Lord Somers, diſhonourable to his Majeſty, highly 
** jnjurious to the intereſt of the Proteſtant Religi- 


« on, & ” To which he anſwered. ! That a draught 


of the ſaid Treaty being read over in the preſence 
„of divers of the Lords of the Privy Council, he 
„ the ſaid Lord Somers, as well as others then pre- 
ſent, did make ſeveral objections; but they were 
inſormed by his Majeſty's Plenipotentiaries, tbe 
* Earl of Jerfey, &c. for tranſacting this Treaty, 
*© who were alſo then preſent ; that nothing could 
be altered therein; and his Majeſty afterwards by 
*« warrant ſo requiring, he did affix the Great Seal, 
« being, as he conceives, obliged to do it.” Art. VI. 
That whereas by the laws and uſages of this Realm, 
«« all commiſſions under the Great Seal for the mak- 
ing any Treaty or Alliance, ought to be enfolled 

and entered on record in the Court of Chancery; 
he the ſaid Lord Somers, not tninditty the duty of 
his office, did not in any manner enroll or enter 


* 
* 


on record any of the ſaid commiſſions or ratifica- 


« tions.“ To which he anſwered, * That he con- 
ceives it was not incumbent upon him as Lord Chan- 
„ cellor to ſee the commiſſions or ratifications 'erirol- 
led; but the care of inrolling the faine, if neceſſary, 
« doth belong to the Prothonotary of the Court of 
„ Chancery.” Art. VIII. That the ſaid Lord $0- 
„% mers, contrary to his 'oath as Lord Chancellor of 
„England, did paſs many great, unreaſonabſe And 
«« exorbitant grants under the Great Seal bf divers 


„ Manors, Lordſhips, '&c. belonging to the Crown of 


England, and did adviſe, promote, and 'prbciife divers 
„like grants of the late ſorfeited eſtates in contempt 


of the advice of the Commons of England.“ To 
which he anſwered; He doth acknowledge he did 

«« paſs ſeveral grants, &c. but the ſame were regularly 
0 1 the proper offices, and brought with 
« {ufficient warrants for the Great Seal; and believes 
„% more conſiderable grants have paſſed in the like 
% number of years in moſt of his predeceflors times.“ 


Art. VII. © That he did not only receive and enjoy 


«« 'the fees, profits, and perquiſites belonging to the 
««*Great Seal, but had received an annual penſion 
& from the Crown of four thouſand pounds, and had 
further begged and procured many great, unreaſon- 
* able and exorbitant grants of revenues —_— to 
« the Crown of England.” To which he anſwered ; 
« 'That the annual penſion or allowance of four thou- 
«« ſand pounds had been allowed to ſeveral of his pre- 
««' deceflors. ; but denies he did ever beg or uſe an 

„ means to procure any grant whatſoever for his 
% own benefit; but what his Majeſty was pleaſed to 
« give him, proceeded from his Majeſty's own moti- 
« on, and of his mere bounty, as his Majeſty was 
« pleaſed to declare upon that occaſion, as an evidence 
« of the gracious acceptation of the ſaid Lord Somers's 
% zealous endeavours ' for his ſervice.” The IXth and 
Xth Articles were abbut certain 'fee-farm-rents ; the 


XIth about ſome Windſor rents and payments; the 


XIIth to the ſame purpoſe. The XIIIth related to 
the gtants made to the Earl of Bellamont and others 
of the ſhips, goods, &c. which Captain Kidd ſhould 
take; and it is alledged, that Samuel Newton was 
put in the grant in truſt for the Lord Somers; and the 
NIVcn was about his Lordſhip's cauſes in Chancery. 


« lang to "he ratification of the ſaid Treaty in 1698, His Lordſhip averred, that his conduct with reſpe& 
6 he the; communicated the ſame jo the reſt of to thoſe articles, had been juſt and legal, and the copy 


« the then Juſtices, or adviſed with the Privy C 


oun- of his anſwer was delivered to the Commons, who be 


* cil, and leaving one entire blank ſheet, and inapy ing prefſed by the Lords to proceed to the trial of 
I c 


\ 
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Law [1]; and the ſame year was one of the principal managers for the Union between 


England and Scotland. In 1708 he was made Lord Preſident of the Council 


the Earl of Orford, another of the impeached Lords, 
inſiſted upon it as their right to proceed with whom 
they pleaſed firfl, and would not be appointed a day by 
the Lords, nor go on faſter with their proceedings 
againſt the other impeached Lords, than they them- 
ſelves thought fit. Several meſſages paſſed between 
the two Houſes upon this occaſion; at laſt the Lords 
ſent a meſſage to the Commons, that they had appoint- 
ed the trial of the impeachment againit Lord Somers 
on Tueſday June the 17th at ten of the ciock in the 
- forenoon in the Houle of Lords; and that their Lord- 
ſhips agreed to a conference with the Commons to 
morrow June the 13th at one a clock in the Painted 
Chamber. As to the trial of the Lord Somers, the 
Commons obje&ed againſt their appearing to it, be- 
cauſe the impeached Lords had been appointed of 
Committees for preparing and drawing up meflages 
and anſwers to the Houſe of Commons. The confe- 
rence was managed on the part of the Lords by the 
Duke of Devonſhire, Lord' Haverſham, and others, 
and on the part of the Commons by Mr. Harcourt, 
Sir Bartholomew Shower, Sir Chrifiopher Muſgrave, 
and others. In this conference the Lord Haverſham 
uſed theſe or the like expreſſions: One thing there 
is, though I cannot ſpeak of it, being bound up 
„ by the orders of the Houſe. Yet | mult give ſome 
anſwer, that is, as to the Lords voting in their 
own caſe. It requires an anſwer, though 1 cannot 
go into the debate of it. The Commons them- 
ſelves have made this precedent. | 
peachments they have allowed men guilty of the 
ſame crimes to vote in their own Houſe ; and there- 
fore we have not made any diſtinction in our Houle, 
that ſome ſhould vote, and lome not. 
have ſo high an opinion of tie juſtice of the Honſe 
of Commons, that they hope juitice will never be 
made uſe of as a maſk for any deſign ; and there- 
fore give me leave to ſay, though I am not able 
to argue it, it is à plain demonſtration, that the 
Commons think theſe Lords innocent; and I think 


Lords in the ſame crimes, in the ſame faQs ; there 
is no diſtinction. And the Commons leave ſome 
of theſe men at the head of affairs near the King's 
perſon to do any miſchief, if they were inclined 
to it, and impeach others, when they are both 
alike guilty, and concerned in the fame facts. 
This is a thing I was in hopes I ſhould never have 
© heard aſſerted, when the beginning of it was from 
the Houſe of Commons.” Sir Chriſtopher Mul- 
grave immediately objected to theſe words, and he and 
the reſt of the managers of the Houſe of Commons 
broke up the conference, the Duke of Devonſhire ſay- 
ing, as they were going away, ** that he hoped they 

«+ would not think, that that Lora had any authority 
from the Houle of Lords to uſe any ſuch expreſſi- 
„ ons towards the Commons.” The report of this 


matter being made io the Houſe of Commons, they 


voted the Lord Haverſham's words to be ft ſcanda- 
lous repreaches aud faiſe expreſſions ; and reſolved to 


charge him with them, and to deſire the Lords 4% pro- 


ceed in juſtice againſi him, and puniſ him as ſo high an 
offence againſt the Commons deſerved, Oc. Sir Chri- 
ſtopher Muſgrave was ordered to carry the ſaid reſo- 


lution and charge to the Lords, who ſent a meſlage to 


them 7o defire them to come again preſently ta the free 
conference, as the beſt expedient to prevent the inconve- 
nience. of a miſunderſtanding upon what had paſſed. 
They received this meſſage the next day, June the 14th, 
and the Commons anſwered, that it was not conſiſtent 
with their honour to renexw the conference until they had 
reparation by their Lorajhips doing juſtice upon John 
Lord Haverſham. The Lords having given notice of 
their intention to proceed to the trial. of John Lord 
Somers, Mr. Harcourt by order of the Commons 
drew up 1eaſons why the Commons would not pro: 
ceed to that trial accordingly. The chief of them 
were the indignity offered to them by the Lord Ha- 
werſham, and becauſe @ committee of both Houſes wvas 
not appointed according to defire. We ſhall only inſert 


Vol. IX, 


For in theſe im- 


The Lords 


the propoſition is undeniable ; for there are ſeveral 


XJ. 


from 


their Lordſhips anſwer to the latter, the Lord Haver- 
ſham having been ordered to vindicate himſelf, «« Their 
** Lordſhips cannot but wonder, that the Commons 
© ſhould not have propoſed a committee of both Houſes 
much ſooner, if they thought it ſo neceſſary for the 
bringing on the trials, no mention being made of 
ſuch a Committee from the firſt of April to the 
ſixth of June, although during that interval their 
delays were frequently complained of by the Houſe 
of Lords. The manner, in which the Commons 
demand the Committee, the Lords look upon as a 
direct invading of their Judicature ; and therefore 
as there never was a Committee of both Houſes 
yielded to by the Lords in caſe of high crimes and 
miſdemeanors ; ſo their Lordſhips do inſiſt, that they 
will make no new precedent upon this occaſion ; 
many impeachments for miſdemeanors having in 


tee. And if now the Commons think fit by an 
unprecedented demand to form an excuſe for not 
preſenting their impeachments, it is demonſtrable 


the Lords proceeded to the trial of the Lord Somers 
in Weſtminſter-Hall; and the articles againſt him be- 
ing read, and then his Lordſhips anſwer, the Lord 
Keeper declared, that the Houſe was ready to hear the 


evidence againſt him; and the Lord Somers moved to 


have his Council heard. After long debate and hear- 
ing the Judges to ſeveral queſtions aſked them by the 
Lords, this queſtion was propoſed, ** That John Lord 
Somers be acquitted of the articles of impeachment 
** againſt him exhibited by the Houſe of Commons, 
and all things therein contained; and that the ſaid 
*« 1mpeachments be diſmiſſed :” which was carried in 
the a ffirmative. e ES 

[1] {n 1706 he propoſed a Bill for the regulation of 
the proceedings at law.] Biſhop Burnet informs us (13), 
that his Lordſhip ** made a motion in the Houſe of 
Lords to correct ſome proceedings in the Common 
Law and in Chancery, that were both dilatory and 
«« chargeable. 
** 1nitances, that were more conſpicuous and groſs ; 

and he managed the matter ſo, that both the Lord 
Keeper and Judges concurred with him ; though it 
paſſes generally for a maxim, that Judges ought 
rather to enlarge, than contract their juriſdiction. 
A bill paſſed the Houſe, that began a reformation of 
proceecings at law, which, as things now ſtand, 
are certainly among the greateſt grievances of the 
nation. When this went through the Houſe of 
Commons, it was vilible that the intereſt of under- 
officers, Clerks, and Attornies, whole gains were 
to be leſſened by this bill, was more conſidered, 
than the intereſt of the nation itſelf. Several 
claules, how beneficial ſoever to the ſubject, which 
touched on their profit, were left out by the Com- 
mons. But what fault ſoever the Lords might have 


putes with the Commons they agreed to their amend- 
ments. There was another general complaint made 
of the private acts of Parliament, that paſſed thro' 
both houſes too eaſily, and in ſo great a number, 
that it took up a great part of the ſeſſion to examine 
them, even 1n that curſory way, that was ſubject to 


theſe to the Speakers and Clerks of both houſes in- 


Lord Somers propoſed ſuch a regulation in that 
matter, as will probably have a good effect for the 
future.” 

[XI Ii 1708 he cb made Lord Preſadent of the 
Council. ] The great capacity and inflexible integricy 


cc 


all times been determined without ſuch a Commit- 
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where the obſtruQtion lies.” On the 17th of June 


(13) Hiftory of 


bit en Time, 


vol. I. pag. 439» 


He began the motion with ſome 


found with thele alterations, yet to avoid all diſ- 


many inconveniences. Ihe fees that were paid for 


clined them to favour and promote them. So the 


of this Lord, ſays Biſhop Burnet (14), Would have (14) Ibid, pags 
made his promotion to this poſt very acceptable to 316. 


„the Whigs at any juncture; but it was molt parti- 
** cularly ſo at this time: for it was expected, that 
** propolitions for a general peace would be quick!y 
made; and fo they reckoned, that the managemeut 
of that, upon which, not only the ſaſety of the na- 
© tion, but of all Europe depended, was in {ure hands, 


© WRen 


Dddd 


SOM 
from which poſt he was removed in 1710, upon the change of the Miniftry ; not long 
before which he wrote two letters to the Earl of Wharton, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, of which we ſhall give the reader an extract from the originals in the remark [L]. 
In the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, his Lordſhip grew very infirm in his health; 
which indiſpoſition is ſuppoſed to be the reaſon that he had no other poſt than a ſeat at 
0% Hifory of bis the Council Table, after the acceſſion of King George I. He died of an apoplectic fit 
A N April the 26th 1716. Mr. Addiſon has drawn his character in a very beautiful manner 
edit, London in the Free- bolder [M]. And Biſhop Burnet tells us (5), that „he was very learned in 
cc his own profeſſion, with a great deal more learning in other profeſſions, in Divinity, 
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«© when he was ſet at the head of the Councils, upon 
*© whom neither ill practices nor falſe colours were 
& like to make any impreſſion. Thus the minds of 
all thoſe, who were truly zealous for the preſent 
& eonftitution, were much quieted by this promotion, 


* though their jealouſies had a deep root, and were not 


& eaſily removed.” | | 
FL]. Tuo letters to the Earl of Wharton, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, of which we fhall give the reader 
an extract from the originals.) In the firſt letter dated 
July the 15th 1710, he has the following paſlage. 


& As for news, I never was fo little able to anſwer 

* your demands. Tt is avowed, that no reſolution is 
4% yet taken as to the continuing or determining the 
«« preſent Parliament. But the falling of ſtocks here, 
and the uneaſineſs occafioned in Holland, while the 
« uncertainty continues, ſeems to make it abſolutely 
4 neceſſary to have this matter no longer remain in 
* faſpenfe. In the mean time our late diſturbances, 
« and the unſettledneſs of our affairs give courage to 
% our enemies; for the French embaſſadors at Ger- 
5 truydenberg have ſent a very inſolent letter, or ra- 
* ther Manifeſto, to the penſioner, in order to juſtify 
«« their breaking off the negotiation, I hope ſo un- 
«« neceſſary and to inſolent a provocation will give the 
% Dutch courage enough to reſent it as they ought, 
«« but J have not ſeen the reſolution taken upon it. 
« It breaks my heart to think what a noble game we 
are unneceſlarily throwing away. God ſend your 
«© bufineſs happily over, where you are, that we may 
& ſee you fafe and well here. I am with true reſpect, 

% My Lord, | 
« Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, and 
« moſt humble ſervant, 
“ Somers.” 


„ ® 


* 


In the ſecond letter dated July the 28th 1710 he 
writes thus 


„ am not able to ſend you any certainty as to the 
diffolution. Tis a ſtrange uncertain ſtate we are in; 
and perhaps we may have this good effect of the pre- 
« ſent irreſolution, as not to be without hopes of a good 
« Parliament, in caſe they will put us upon a new 
selection, that is by your Lordſhip's help, and not 
« otherwiſe, | Es 
* Your Lordſhip has heard, that Mr. Creſſet was 
going for Hanover. After his diſpatches were finiſh- 
« ed, and he had his laſt inſtructions from the Queen, 
«© he was taken ill on Tueſday, and died on Thurſday 
* morning. His death has given much diſturbance 
„ to our great men, and has diſconcerted their af- 
% fairs. x 
I cannot find, that all the endeavours poſſible have 
* ſucceeded to fhew a way to preſerve credit, or to 
„ furniſh the neceſſary ſums for the army, unleſs the 
«© preſent Parliament be continued. This article, and 
* the French preſumptions in breaking off the con- 
« ferences, ale the grounds of our hope. And we are 
«« apt to add to theſe two, that there is no cer- 
„ tainty what the complexion of the new Parliament 
« will be, nor what will be the turn they will take, 
«« ſince they are not Whiggs only, who will be affected 
46 by the diſſolution. TI am with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lord, 
* Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, and 
«© moſt humble ſervant, 
% Somers,” 


LJ] My. Addi ſin has drawn his charadter in a very 
beautiful manner in the Free-Holder.] In that of May 
the 4th 1716 he chole his Lordſhip's motto, Prodeye 


. 
* 


FPhiloſophy, 


quam conſpici, for that of his paper; and then pro- 
ceeds. ** It often happens, that extirpating the love 
Jof glory, which is often obſerved to take the deep- 
« eſt root in noble minds, tears up ſeveral virtues 
« with it; and that ſuppreſſing the deſire of fame is 
apt to reduce man to a ſtate of indolence and ſupine- 
«« neſs. But when, without any incentive of vanity, 
*« a perſon of great abilities is zealous for the good of 
% mankind, and as ſollicitous for the concealment as 
the performance of illuſtrious actions; we may be 
*« ſure, that he has ſomething more than ordinary in 
his compoſition, and has an heart filled with good- 
« neſs and magnanimity. There is not perhaps in all 
* hiſtory a greater inſtance of this temper of mind, 
“e than what appeared in that excellent perſon, whoſe 
© motto I have placed at the head of this paper. 
* He had worn himſelf out in his application to ſuch 
« ſtudies, as made him uſeful or ornamental to the 
* world, in conceriing ſchemes for the welfare of his 


country, and in proſecuting ſuch meaſures as were 


« neceſlary for making thoſe ſchemes effectual. But 


* all this was done with a view to the publick good, 
«© that ſhould riſe out of theſe generous endeavours, 
* and not to the fame, which ſhould accrue to himſelf, 
Let the reputation of the action fall where it would, 
«* ſo his country reaped the benefit of it, he was ſatiſ- 


fied. As this turn of mind threw off in a great 


« meaſure the oppoſition of envy and competition, it 
enabled him to gain the moſt vain and impractica- 


ble into his deſigns, and to bring about ſeveral great 


events for the ſafety and advantage of the public, 
* which muſt have died in their birth, had he been 
« as deſirous of appearing beneficial to mankind, as 


* being ſo. As he was admitted into the ſecret and 


«© moſt retired thoughts and counſels of his royal maſter 


King William, a great ſhare in the plan of the 
«* Proteſtant ſucceſſion is univerſally aſcribed to him. 
And if he did not intirely project the union of the 
* two kingdoms and the bill of Regency which ſeem 
to have been the only methods in human policy for 
«« ſecuring to us ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing, there is none, 
„ who will deny him to have been the chief conductor 
« in both theſe glorious works; for poſterity are 
„ obliged to allow him that praiſe after his death, 
„ which he induſtriouſly declined while he was liv- 
ing. His lite indeed ſeems to have been prolonged 
* beyond its natural term, under thoſe indiſpoſitions, 
which hung upon the latter part of it, that he might 
have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the happy ſettlement 
* take place which he had propoied to himſelf as the 
principal end of all his public labours . . . . His 
life was in every part of it ſet off with that graceful 
«© modeity and reſerve, which made his virtues more 
„beautiful, the more they were caſt in ſuch agreeable 
„ ſhades. His Religion was ſincere, not oſtentatious; 
© and ſuch as inſpired him with an univerſal benevo- 
% lence towards all his fellow-ſubje&ts ; not with bit- 
e terneſs againſt any part of them. He ſhewed his 
„ firm adherence to it as modelled by our national 
„ conſtitution, and was conſtant to its offices of devo- 
« tion both in public and in his family. He appeared 
* a champion for it with great reputation in the 
« cauſe of the ſeven Biſhops, at a time when the 
Church was really in danger. To which we may 
add, that he held a ſtrict friendſhip and correſpondence 
„with the great Archbiſhop Tillotſon, being acted 
by the ſame ſpirit of candour and moderation, and 
moved rather with pity than indignation towards the 
«« perſons of thoſe, who differed from him in the 
«« uneſfential parts of Chriſtianity, His great huma- 
«© nity appeared in the minuteſt circumſtances of his 
« converſation. You found it in the benevolence of 


* 


his aſpect, the complacency of his behaviour, and 
4 the 


e did. pag. 
218. 


nieces by the other is the Lad 


4 


80 


M 


«© Phifoſophy, and Hiſtory. He had a great capacity for buſineſs, with an extraordi- 
« nary temper ; for he was fair and gentle, peyhaps to a fault, conſidering his poſt. So 
« that he had all the patience and ſoftneſs, as well as the juſtice and equity becoming a 


« great magiſtrate,” 


e obſerves likewiſe afterwards (c), that as his Lordſhip wwas on? 


of the ableft and moſt incorrupt Judges that ever ſate in Chancery, ſo his great capacity for 


all affairs made the King 
deſerved the confidence, . 


[William III] confider him beyond all his Miniſters, and he well 
at the King expreſſed for him on all occaſions. 


He was a ver 
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N patron of men of learning, and particularly of Mr. Addiſon (d). His Lord- (4) See the article 


ip was never married. He left two ſiſters, to whom his eltare deſcended, one of 


of ADDISON 


John vol. 1. 


whom is the widow of the late Sir Joſeph Jekyl, Maſter of the Rolls; and one of his pg. 244. 


High Chancellor of England. 


cc 


the tone of his voice. His great application to the 
ſeverer ſtud ies of the law had not infected his tem- 
per with any thing poſitive or litigious. He did 
not know what it was to wrangle on indifferent 
points, to triumph in the ſuperiority of his under- 
ſtanding, or to be ſupercilious on the fide of truth. 
He joined the greateſt delicacy of good breeding to 
the greateſt ſtrength of reaſon. By approving, the 
ſentiments of a perſon, with whom he converied, 
in ſuch particulars as were juſt, he won him over 
from thoſe points, in which he was miſtaken ; and 
had ſo agreeable a way of conveying knowledge, 
that whoever conferred with him grew the witer, 
without perceiving that he had been inſtructed, 
We may probably aſcribe to this maſterly and en- 
gaging manner of converſation, the great eſteem, 
which herhad gained with the late Queen, while ſhe 
purſued thoſe meaſures, which had carried the Bri- 
liſn nation to the higheſt pitch of glory, notwith- 
itanding ſhe had entertained many unreaſonable 
prejudices againſt him, before ſhe was acquainted 


ce 
ce 
«6 
«c 
ec 
60 
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„ with his perſonal worth and behaviour.“ As in his 


political capacity we hade before ſeen how much he con- 
tributed to the eftabliſhment of the Protejtant intereſt, and 
the good of his native country, he was always true to 
thoſe great ends. | 
fent with itſelf, and his whole conduct of a piece. Has 
principles were founded in reaſon, and ſupported by wir- 
tue; and therefore did not lye at the mercy of ambition, 
awarice, or reſentment. His notions were no leſs ſteady 
and anſhaktn than juſt and upright. In a word he con- 
claded his courſe among the ſame well-choſen friendſhips 


| and alliances, with which he began it. Thi: great man 


 pearance in it. 


was not more conſpicuous as a patriot and a ſtateſman, 
than ns a perſon of univerſal knowiedge and learning. 
As by dividing his time between the public ſcenes of buſi- 
neſs, and the private retirements of life, he took care t9 
keep up bath the great and good man ; jo by the ſame means 
he accompliſhed himſelf, not only in the knowledge of men 
and things, but in the ſkill of the moſt refined arts and 
feiences. That unwearied diligence, which followed him 
through all the flages of his life, | apes him ſuch a thorough 
inſight into the laws of the land, that he paſſed for one 
of the greateſt maſters of his profeſſion at the firſt ap- 
Though he made a regular progreſs 
through the ſeveral honours of the long robe, he was al- 
eways looked upon as one that deſerved a ſuperior lation to 
that he was poſſeſſed of, till he arrived at the higheſt 
dignity, to which thoſe ſtudies could advance him. He 
enjoyed in the higheſt perfection two talents, which do not 
often meet in the ſame perſon, the greateſt ſlrength of 
good ſen ſe, and the moſt exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. With- 


out the firſt, learning is but an incumbrance; and with- 


() See Monſ. 
de la Loubere, 
Relation de Siam, 
tom. 1. chap. 22+ 
num. 4, 5. pag. 
m. 500, 501. 


put the laſl, is ungraceful. My Lord Somers was maſter 


of theſe two qualifications in ſo eminent a degret, that 


vered itſelf in all his productions. 
culine and perſuaſive, free from every thing trivial and 


His character was uniform and con- 


y of the Right Honourable Philip Lord Hardwick, Lord 


all the parts of knowledge appeared in him with ſuch 
an additional firength and beauty, as they ewant in the 


pefjeſfron of others. If be delivered his opinion of a piece 


of poetry, a ſtatue, or a picture, there ava: ſomething fo 


pleaſure and afſent in thoſe at ho heard him. Ilis ſolidity 
and elegance, improved by the reading of the fineſt au- 


| Juſt and delicate in his objervations, as naturally produced 


thors, both of the learned and modern languages, diſco- 


His oratory was maſ- 


affetted. His flyle in writing was chaſit and pure, but 
at the ſame time full of ſpirit and politeneſs, and fit 10 
convey the moſt intricate buſineſs ta the underſlanding of 
the reader, with the utmoſt clearneſ and ferſpicuity. 
And here it is to be lamented, that this extraordinary 


perſon, out of his natural averſim to vain- glory, <vrote 


ſeveral pieces, as well as performed ſeweral actions, 
which he did not aſſume the honour of ; though at the 
fame time ſo many works of this nature have appeared, 
ewhich every one has aſcribed to him, that 1 believe 10 


author of the greateſt eminence would deny my Lord Somers 
to have been the biſt writer of the age, in auhich he 


lived, * This noble Lord, for the gieat extent of his 
Knowledge and capacity, has been often compared 
with Lord Verulam, who had alſo been Chancellor 


dinary perſons under the fame circumſtances, was. 
vaſtly different. They were both impeached by a 
Houſe of Commons. One of them, as he had given 


of England. But the conduct of theſe two extraor- 


<« juſt occaſion for it, ſunk under it, and was reduced 


to ſuch an abje& ſubmiſſion, as very much diminiſh- 
ed the luſtre of ſo exalted a character: but my 
Lord Somers was too well fortified in his integrity 
to fear the impotence of an attempt upon his reputa- 
tion; and though his accuſers would gladly have 
dropped their impeachment, he was inftant with 
them for the proſecution. of it, and would not let 
the matter reſt till it was brought to an iſſue. For 
the ſame virtue and greatneſs of mind, which gave 
him a diſregard of fame, made him impatient of 
an undeſerved reproach. There is no queition, but 
this wonderful man will make one of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed figures in the hiſtory of the preſent age; 


bottom of many excellent counſels, in which he did 
not- appear ; did offices of friendſhip to many per- 
ſons, who knew not from whom they were derived; 
and performed great ſervices to his country, the 
glory of which was transferred to others ; in ſhort, 
ſince he made it his endeavour rather to do worthy 
actions, than to gain an illuſtrious character.“ 

* 6 f — 


SOMMONA-CODOM. Thus the Siameſe call a certain extraordinary man, who, 


they think, arrived at a ſtate of ſupreme happinels (a). 


have ah opportunity to examine a very ſubtle objection, which Monſieur du Rondel ( 
propoſed to me A] againſt what I have aſſerted in the article of Lucretius (b), 


[4} 1 mention him only that ] may have an aoppor- 
tunity to examine an. . . objection, which Monſ. du Rondel 
propoſed to me.] Monſ. du Rondel having read the end of 
remark [ I] in the article of Lucretius, was fo kind as to 
write to me that he feared what I obſerve there might be 
refuted both by inſtances and by arguments. For 
in the firſt place, at Siam, and in other countries 


I mention him only chat I may 


that he 
believing 


where men believe in Sommona-Codom, it is ad- 
mitted as ah unqueſtionable doctrine, that God does 
not meddle with any thing whatſoever in his Ni- 
reapan, and leaves all things upon earth to go as 
they pleaſe ; and yet men pray to him, they wor- 
ſhip him, they do their beit endeavours to imitate 
him in the practice of virtue, See the firlk volume 

: 66 of 


but we cannot expect, that his merit will ſhine out 
in its proper light, ſince he wrote many things, 
which are not publiſhed in his name; was at the 


. 
the article LU- 


CRETIUS the 


Philoſopher, 


b) At the end of 


ne remark (#) of 
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SOM 


believing the exiſtence of a Deity, and at the ſame time diſbelieving his Providence, cannot be 


an inducement to virtue. 


Father Tachard relates ſeveral particulars concerning this Sommona-Codom, whom he 


{c) Tachard, Calls Sommonokbodom. 


liv, 6. pag. 2056. 
of the Dutch 


| « He is, ſays he (c), the God whom the Siameſe worſhip at preſent, 
7 "yaze de Siam, © They ſuppoſe that he was born a God by his own proper power; and that immedi- 1 
« ately after his birth, without any maſter to teach him, he acquired, by a bare contem- | 


editions « plation of his mind, a perfect knowledge of all that relates to heaven and earth, to 
« paradiſe and hell, and became acquainted with the moſt unfathomable ſecrets of na- 


« ture; that he remembered at the ſame time all that he had ever done in the different ( 


* of Monſieur de la Loubere. But in the ſecond. 


place, though there were neither a Sommona- Co- 
« dom, nor any other God in this world, if the Gods 
be only ſpoken of, and the beauty of moral virtue 
«© be annexed to the ideas men frame of them, this 
is enough to inſpire many perſons with a ſtrong 
(1) A Letter from ©* defire of attaining to that degree of glory (1).“ 
eee ds Ren- The neceſſity I am under of referring numberleſs things 
N ad 158 to another time, obliges me, to my great ſorrow, to 
| * ſuppreſs all the remaining part of Monſieur du Ron- 
del's beautiful letter; but I ſhall give the ſubſtance of 
it in a few words. He repreſents very ſtrongly the 
power of admiration, and he ſhews, by remarkable 
inſtances, . that a deſire to imitate a noble model, 
| has made ſome perſons perform the moſt difficult ac- 

(2) See the an- tions (2). | 
fwer to the ſecond 


part of the objec- 
tion below, 


4 


I. Let us anſwer firſt the objection he has grounded 
on the conduct of the Siameſe, and the better to clear 
up this matter, let us firſt tranſcribe the Hiſtorian's 
words. ** Sommona-Codom, before he died, ordered 
© ſtatues and temples to be conſecrated to him, and 
*« ſince his death he is in that ſtate of reſt, which they 
{© expreſs by the word Nireupan. It is not a place, 
but a manner of being; for to ſpeak accurately, 
ſay they, Sommona-Codom is no where, and en- 

«« joys no happineſs : he has no power, and is not in 

a condition to do men either good or ill, which 

* expreſſions the Portugueſe have tranſlated by the 

% word Aznihilation. And yet on the other hand the 

* Siameſe think Sommona Codom happy, they direct 

„their prayers to him, and beg of him all that they 

© want; either becauſe their doctrine is not conſiſtent 

with itſelf, or becauſe they carry their worſhip be- 

„ yond their doctrine: but in whatſoever ſenſe they 

may aſcribe ſome power to Sommona-Codom, they 

* agree, that it extends only over the Siameſe, and 

* that he does not meddle with the other Nations, 

(z) La Loubere, * who worſhip other men inſtead of him (3).” You 
Relation de Siam, fee there evidently that the Siameſe aſſert the Pro and 
tom. 2. chap. 24. Con of their commona-Codom. They fay that he en- 
my 5335 Joys no happine/;, and on the other hand they think him 
happy. One may believe therefore, that though they 

lay that he has no power at all, yet they think him 
very powerful: ſo that we ought not to wonder they 
ſhould direct prayers to him; their notions are fo 
confuſed, that they ſuffer them to affirm inconſiſtencies 
of the ſame object. When they conſider it in a cer- 
tain view they aſſert one thing of it, and deny it 
again when they conſider it in another view. The 
ideas of their mind differ from the ſentiments of their 
heart, wherefore their theory is not of a piece with 
their practice. However it be, we ought to think that 
they do not pray to Sommona Codom as they believe 
him without power, and not meddling with any thing, 
but as in ſome reipe&s, and by a natural inclination 
of the heart (which is generally more effectual on the 
people, than the diſtiact and poſitive doctrines of ſpe- 
culative mep) they aſcribe a certain power to him. The 
Hiſtorian hints very plainly, that they do really aſcribe 
ſome power to him. JU: whatſoever ſenſe, ſays he, 
they may aſerive it to bim, they agree that it extends only 
over the Siameſe, This is my firſt remark ; I add to 
it the following obſervation. "They are ſtrongly per- 
ſuaded that there are ſome things which lead the foul 
either to an everlaſting miſery, or to an eternal hap- 
pineſs, and that all they can do to ſhew the honour of 
Sommona-Codom 1s noble, praiſe worthy, jult, and 
proper to lead them to the ſupreme good. So that 
though they ſhould teach conſtantly, and without the 
leaſt ſhadow of contradiction, that he does concern 
himſelf with any thing in the world, that he has not 
the leaſt power, that he does not hear the prayers 
which are offered up to him, yet they ſhould be o- 


ves 


bliged to apply to him in their wants, and to practiſe thoſe 

virtues which have been acceptable to him; for this 

muſt be, according to them, the way to the greateſt 

felicity. I ſay therefore that their devotion, and their 

practical morality are not inconſiſtent with what I 

have aſſerted : for they have at the ſame time both the 

belief of the Being, and the belief of the Providence 

of a Deitv. They do not aſcribe, indeed, a Provi- 

dence to Sommona-Codom, but it is enough if they 

do but place it ſomewhere, and expect from it the 

reward of their good works. They have laſt, as well 

as the Chineſe, the notion of a Deity, but yet they have 

kept up that ancient maxim which promiſes rewards to 7 
virtue, and threatens vice with puniſhment (4). They (4) La Loubere, 


aſcribe then that diſtributive juſtice io a blind fatality : ibid. chap, 23. 


it is from that fatality they expect their happineſs if 55 18. PR: 
they live virtuouſly; it is ſhe that will reward them ? * 

for the honours they ſhall have paid to Sommona- 

Codom. In order to form a right noticn of their im- 

piety, we have only to conſider that of men of letters 


in China, They are hoſe who have ſome degree in DE ed] 


literature, and who alone have a ſhare in tbe Admini- 

ſtration. They are become perfectly impious, but yet, 

as they have not altered any thing in the flyle of their 
predecefſirs, they have made of the foul of heaven, and 

of all the other fouls, I know not what aeriol ſubſtances, 

deprived of all underſtanding, and for the only judge of 

our actions they have ſet up a blind fatality, whict, in 

their opinion, does all that a moſt powery ut and intelli-- 

gent juſtice would do. I'hey pretend it is agretable to 

the principles of nature, that by fome jecret but infallible 

JSympathies between virtue and hajjineſs, and between 

vice and miſery, virtuous men ſhould always be happy, = 
and wicked men always unbapty at laſt (5). Here (5) leid. num. 
then the Chineſe and the Siameſe differ widely from e 
Epicurus. They deny the Being of GO, and admit 

a Providence (6). Whereas Epicurus rejected a Pro- (5) That is to 
vidence, and acknowledged the Being of a Deity. ſoy, 4 law or 

It muſt not therefore be thought ſtrange that he Siameſe 3 3 by 
ſhould pray to Sommona-Codom, and endeavour to puniſhed, and vir- 
imitate his noble actions; but one might very well tucrewarded, 
have wondered, if Epicurus had prayed to Jupiter, | 
and undergone great hardſhips to honour him ; for he 
was perſuaded that his prayers and all his endeavours 
would avail him nothing. The Siameſe, on the con- 
trary, believe that the worſhip they pay to their hero 
will be fully rewarded : the blind fatality, the natural 
laws and ſympathies, which, according to them, have 
connected virtue with happinels, and vice with miſery, 
are as powerful an inticement and as ftrong a curb, as 
the belief of an all knowing Providence could be. 

1 go much farther ſtill, and even ſo far as to Tua r the doc: 
maintain, that in the order of Natwe (7) that belief trine of a natural 
is not ſo effectual on men, as the opinion of the Siameſe. 8 ae 
A natural connexion between virtue and happineſs, tue —_ happineſs 
and between vice and miſery, would have a much and b-tween vice 
greater influence on their mercenary minds, than the and miſery, would 
belief of the Orthodox. has without the aſſiſtance of pt EY 4 
efficacious grace, Such a connexion would always 5 A 
produce its full and entire effect, ſince it would not trine of Provi- 
be ſubject to a cauſe, which thinks it ſometimes pro- cence is. 
per to deviate from her own laws, to extend or limit 
them, to haſten or retard the execution of them; ( Tbat t2 
in a word, to diſpenſe them according to her own de- l/, not on ders 
ſigns, and according to the variety of circumſtances, my wth ns 
As that connexion would be but a blind fatality, it ray rower ries 
would for that very reaſon make the virtuous pertectly 
certain of a quick reward, and make the wicked in- 
fallibly dread a ſudden puniſhment. But by ſuppoſing 


a Providence, which orders every thing according to its 
will and pleaſure, and with ſuch a wiidom, the deſigns 
of which we cannot always underſtand, one cannot be 
certain that a good action will be uſeful, and a wicked 

4 action 


SOM 
6 lives he had lived, and that after he taught the Nations theſe great things, he left 
them written down in books, that poſterity might be acquainted with them. In theſe 
«© books he himſelf relates, that being become God he wiſhed one day that he could 
4 bid. pag. ** manifeſt his divinity to men by ſome extraordinary prodigy... . (4). That he felt 
206. e himſelf immediately carried into the air, on a throne gliſtering with gold and precious 
„ ſtones, which came out of the earth in the very place where he ſtood, and that the 
e ſame moment the Angels coming down from heaven, paid him the homage and wor- 
„ This, pg. ©* ſhip that was due to him.. . (e). That after the time he wiſhed to become God, he 
205. & returned into this world five hundred and fifty times in different ſhapes, and that at 
every new birth he had always been the firſt, and as it were the Prince of thoſe 
“ Animals, under whoſe figure he was born, and that when he was a monkey he deli- 
„ yered a certain city from an horrid monſter, which rendered it deſolate ; that he had 
ce been a moſt powerful King, and that ſeven days before he obtained the ſovereign do- 
«© minion of the Univerſe, he retired, after the example of a certain Anchoret, with his 
« wife and his two children into a ſecret ſolitude, and that there he was dead unto the 


„ world 


293 


warding virtue, or that of puniſhing vice. All the connexion. Is there then no man among them, who 
| Chriſtians acknowledge, that theſe are laws, the exe- grows rich by unfair means, or none poor, but who is 
bers, cution of which God ſuſpends as long as he pleaſes. looked upon as a wicked wretch, or no perſon who 
„23. They do even aſſert, that an old ſinner, who has en- was wounded whilſt he endeavoured to ſave an honeſt 
dag joyed all the pleaſures of this life, will be happy for man's life ? I imagine that if this were urged to them, 
ever, provided he performs on his death-bed a good they would put us off with fome ſtcical notion, namely 
act of repentance; and that if a man in his old age that diſtempers, grief, poverty are no evils, and that 
ſwerves from the road of virtue, in which he walked riches, pleaſure, health are no goods (9). I could (9) Compare this 
a long time with many adverlities, he will be damned eafily believe that the common people do not follow 7 80 is ob- 
3) Compte for ever (8). This, no doubt, may be the reaſon why that opinion of the natural conne ion between virtue ris TE} of ol 
with this the neither the fear of God's judgments, nor the hope of and happineſs, and between vice and miſery, but that artids $ADDU- 
TO. mpter of ecards have any great influence over the worldlings. it is only the doctrine of their men of letters, who CEES, 
SEO If there were an indiſſoluble connexion between praying denied a Providence, and yet were ſenſible that it was 
devout'ly to God for ſome good thing, and obtaining proper to keep up the common opinion concerning re- 
the ſame, one would never queſtion but a prayer, at- wards and puniſhments. 5 
tended with all the neceſſary conditions, would be IT. Let us examine now the other part of the ob- Wiz Tie» 
heard; but when a man is acquainted with the doc- jection. I grant, that one may admire and honour an the 29mir + 11 
trine of the Divines as to that part of the worſhip, object, wichout pretending to any other reward, but ,. 
one can never be certain that the moſt ardent and only the inward fatisfa&tion of doing juitice to merit; worry 00 
molt devout prayers of a mother for the recovery, or but 1 cannot grant that there are perſons capable to .. +9 
for the converſion of her ſon, or of a wife for the re. worſhip it, to curb their own inclinatiors, to offer htm, c 
leaſe of her huſband unjuſtly impriſoned, will be ſacrifices to it, with a view to obtai« its favour, or *" TILE Ns. '1 
num: granted. They who have heard ſermons preached on to appeaſe its anger, if they be fully perſuaded, 1 hat 1 
222 the efficacy of prayer, or who have read ſome books ſuch a Being meddies wich nothing, cares ſorunntbiug, 
upon that ſubject, know that the arguments which are is not diſpleaſed at the wicked live: of men, nor plea- 
is to urged for it, and which are fetched either ſrom rea- ſed when they practiſe vue. 2. That there 13 no 
wor | ſon, or from experience, do almoſt work an entire, other being who can rears the homage they pay to 
ure, by conviction ; but one muſt come at laſt to examine the that, or puniſh them if tzey indulged their paflions. 
3 difficulties. The Preachers do not conciude without This is the foundation cf the maxim I have ſet down, 
Lg ſuppoſing, that ſome will aſk them, why then are namely, chat the believing of the exiſte of a Deity, 
there ſo many things which are never obtained, though and at ihe /ame time diſelieving bis Prami dence, cannot 
they be prayed for with faith, and for the greateſt be an incitement ts virtue, or a cui againſt vice. 
glory of God ? They aniwer, that on many occaſions But what will ſome ſay, could not men, ruck with 
God refuſes us his favours, in order to try us, or to admiration for an excellent, holy and happy nature, 
humble us more and more, or becauſe he knows that honoured all over the world, propole it as an example 
the favours we beg of bim would be detrimental to us, to themſelves, take it for the pattern of their own 
and underſtands our true wants, and wherein his glory life, and could they not, with a delign to imitate, 
is concerned, much better than we do. There is no ſtrive againſt their own inclinations, and take extra- 
caſe but in which a man may think, that ſome one or ordinary pains to become virtuous ? I anſwer, they 
other of theſe reaſons will prevent his petition from could do it, provided they were perſuaded that this la- 
8 being granted, and therefore the hope of being heard borious imitation will render them like to that nature, 
natural is always mixed with a great deal of uncertainty, and or procure them ſome other moſt valuable glory but 
ME” many perſons grow remiſs in the duty of prayer, or then the belief of a Providence will be joined in their 
nk confine themſelves to pray only for the general grace of mind with the belief of the being of a Deity ; they 
do ſubmitting to whatever God ſhall be pleaſed to order. will believe, either like the Siameſe and the Chineſe, 
„would Men would act quite otherwiſe, if they were perſuaded that the nature of things has connected together, by 
Fectua! that there is a neceſſary connexion between a devout a blind fatality, happineſs with virtue, and miſery 
=> prayer, and the obtaining the favour that is prayed with vice, and that the imitation of a Sommona-Codom 
wy for; they would apply to Providence in all their will one day raiſe them to a ſtate like his own; or 
wants, as they draw near the fire when the cold in- they will believe that an intelligent law-giver has de- 
commodes them. Since then the Siameſe believe that ſigned crowns for thoſe, who ſhall have choſen for their 
« fo there is a fatal, immutable, and neceſſary connexion pattern the holy and happy life of the immortal Gods. 
niiders between virtue and happineſs, and between vice and Or at leaſt they will hope that mankind will be equi- 
eration 
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action detrimental ; for one can imagine in every par- 


ticular occaſion, that it is one of thoſe caſes, in which 
God thinks fit not to follow the general law of re- 


miſery, that impious notion ought to be more effec- 
tual to make them lead a virtuous life, than Religion 
is in other countries. They ſhould apply themſelves 
to virtue in order to be happy, juſt as they take nou- 
riſhment when they are hungry ; and they ſhould ſhun 
vice, in order to avoid miſery, as men draw back 
from the fire, when they are afraid to burn themſelves. 
But in ſuch a caſe their virtue would be as ſeifiſh and 
mercenary, as any thing can be. It would be owing 


Vol. IX, 


to the clear notions of what is good and honeſt. Let 
us obſerve by the by, that it is very ſtrange they ſhould 
believe what 1s imputed to them concerning that fatal 


table enough to admire their virtue, and to reward it 


molt glorioully, and that perhaps they may one day 


arrive at the apotheoſis. Miltiades's glory had a very 
great influence over 'Themiſtocles, though Themiſtocles 
expected nothing from Miltiades; 1 grant it: and 
cannot at this time the memory of an Alexander or of 


a Cæſar ſtir up men's paſſions to ſuch a degree, as to 


make them attempt the moſt difficult ations ? And 
yet they are fully perſuaded that theſe conquerors are 
unacquainted 
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world and his own paſſions... . . (F). He had travelled over the whole world, 
teaching mankind to know good and evil, and acquainting them with the true Reli- 


gion, which he himſelf wrote down to leave it with poſterity. 


He had even drawn 


many diſciples after him, who under the character of Prieſts were to labour particu- 
larly to imitate him, by wearing an habit like his own, and living according to the 


rules he preſcribed them, when he came to the eighty ſecond year of his age 


He was affected with a violent cholic, of which he died. His ſoul aſcended into 
the eighth heaven [B].“ We ſhall ſee below what is related of his brother CJ. 


tFSOMNER 


unacquaimed with what paſſes here upon earth, that 
they cannot do the leaſt good or the leaſt harm. I 
grant all this: but did not Themiſtocles know that 
by imitating Miltiades he ſhould gain the ſame repu- 
tation which that warrior gained? Would not they, 
who now a days ſhould follow the ſteps of an Alexan- 
der or a Cæſar, be perſuaded, that trophies, panegy- 
rics, an immortal name, would be the prize and glo- 
rious rewards of thoſe laborious undertakings ? So that 
all the inſtances that can be urged of the ſtrength of 
admiration, and the power of imitation, ſuppoſe the 
real exiſtence of a cauſe which rewards the Jabour of 
the admirer, and of the imitator. Nothing therefore 
can be inferred from thence againſt my theſis. Here 
follows another reflection. The believing the Being 
of a God and diſbelieving a Providence, cannot be 
looked upon as an incitement to virtue, in caſe all that 
ſuch a belief can produce, may alſo be produced by 
the ſingle idea of the Honeſtum, and by a mere deſire 
of praiſe: now the ſingle idea of the honeflum, and a 
mere deſire of praiſe may produce all that can ariſe 
from an admiration for and imitation of the Gods of 
Epicurus. This is plain to any one who examines it 
with attention; therefore &c. I would not make an 
advantage of this propoſition, viz. that a follower of 


(10) Epicurus 
and his followers 
held that when a 


Epicurus could not hope that by imitating the virtues 
of the Gods he would one day enjoy their happineſs (10) : 
this would not have been to the purpoſe, ſince Mon. 


man dies his foul du Rondel does not ſuppoſe that the objection affects 


periſhes for ever. E 


(21) I propoſe ** 
this only as a cc 


problem, which «c 


Mr. du Rondel 
will be pleaſed to 
examine, and 


66 


66 


which I defire © 


him to refute aa 

much as he may 4 

think fit, for the BY 

farther inſtructi- 

on of my readers, ** 
66 


(12) Tachard, « 
Voyage de Siam, 


picurus alſo. See the margin (11). 


[B] His foul aſcended into the eighth heaven.] It 
is properly the paradice called Nyruppaam ; the 


foul is no longer ſubject to miſeries, or to pain, 
and enjoys a perfect bliſs. 


For which reaſon it 
will never be born again, and this is what they call 
being annihilated. For they do not underſtand by 
that word a total deſtruction of a being, by which 
it is reduced to nothing; they mean only, that it 
does no longer appear upon earth, though it con- 
tinues to live in heaven. As for his corps it was 
burnt, and his bones, as they pretend, have been 
preterved till this day. Some of them are in the 
Kingdom of Pegu, and the reſt in the Kingdom of 
Siam. They aſcribe a wonderful property to theſe 
bones, and they aſſert that they ſhine with a moſt 


divine brightneſs (12).“ One may infer from theſe 


* laſt words, that the worſhip which the Siameſe pay to 


that God is not entirely ſeparated from all hopes, and 


that it is uſeful. 


(13) Ibid, pag. 
206. 1 


«cc 


207. «cc 


(1.5) This ſtory 
teems to be imi- 
tated from the #66 
hiſtory of Cain « 
and Abel. 


(16) Tachard, 


Voyage de Siam, (. 


liv, 6. pag. 209. 4 


[C] We ſpall fee below. what is related of his bro- 
ther.) His name was Theivathat (13). © (14) He was 


always born again with his brother Smmonofhodem, 


in the lame kind of animals with him, but was 
always inferior to him in dignity, becauſe Sommo- 
nokhodam was the Prince of the Animals, under 


whoſe figure he was born. But Thtvathat, who - 
_ allo aſpired to be a God, and could not bear any 


thing above him, would never ſubmit to his brother. 
Far from it, for he endeavoured by continual re- 
bellions to diſturb his adminiſtration, and omitted 
nothing to deprive him of his authority : he com- 
paſſed his delign in ſome manner, for he killed him 
when they :vere both monkies (18) 410-8 
he had a great deal of wit and ſkill, he ſound 
means to ſet up a new ſect, into which he drew 
many Kings and many Nations, making them ad- 
mit his doctrine, and follow him with a deſign to 
imitate his conduct. This occaſioned a ſchiſm, 
which divided the whole world into two parties, 
and gave riſe io two Religions, whereas before that 
time all mankind had but one. Some. . . fol- 
lowed Thevathat, and the others Sommonekhodom. 
Though Thevathat was but the younger brother, 
yet ſeeing himſelf ſupported by ſo many Princes, 
who had taken up his defence, he uſed main force, 
and even treaſon to deſtroy his brother. 


cc 


aſperſe his reputation. * But theſe means proved in- 
effectual. He was even vanquiſhed more than once, 
when in order to confirm his followers in the faith 
he had taught them, he ventured to contend with 
his brother, which of them ſhould perform the 
greateſt miracles. His ambition made him wiſh 
to be a God, but as he was no real God, he was ig- 


* norant of many things, of which his brother had a 


perfect knowledge; and as his pride would not ſut- 
fer him to hearken to Sommonokthodgm, he did not 
learn from him what was doing in hell, or in hea- 
ven, or the doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, or the 
alterations which had already happened, or were 
to happen in the ſucceeding ages.” The Siamete 


(17) believe that from Thivathat's doctrine, as frim a 


(17) Ibid: pag. 


Spring of ſchi/ms and diviſions, aroſe ſeven other ſos, be- SEE 
tabeen all which there is a great affinity. . . . 418) (18) Ibid, pag. 


„ After the many outrages which Thivathat had done 219, 213+ 


«cc 


cc 


«c 


«cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


«cc 


to his brother, without regardivg either the Laws 
of Nature, or the Deity iiſelf, it was but juſt that 
he ſhould be puniſhed. And accordingly the Scrip- 
tures of the Siameſe mention his puniſhment, and 
Sommon:khodom does even relate there, that he being 
become a God, ſaw his impious brother in the 
deepeſt place of hell. I knew him again there, 


ſays he, and beheld him overwhelmed with pain, 


and groaning under the weight of his miſery. He 


3 


was in the eighth manſion, that is to fay, in the 


place where the greateſt criminals are tormented, 
and there by the moſt cruel puniſhment he was 
expiating all the ſins he had commiited, and parti- 
cularly the injuries he had done me. Explaining 
afterwards what kind of puniſhment Thevathat was 
made to ſuffer, he aſſerts that he was nailed on a 
croſs with large nails (19), which being driven 
through his hands and feet, cauſed him the mot 
terrible pain, that he had a crown of thorns on his 
head, his body covered all over with wounds, and 
that to complete his *miſery an infernal fire burnt 
him continually without conſuming him. Such a 
lamentable fight moved his compaſſion, he forgot 
all the injuries he had received from his brother, 
he could not ſee him in that ſad conditien, without 
taking the reſolution to relieve him. He propoſed 
him therefore to worſhip theſe three words, Pputhang, 
Thamang, Sangkhang; ſacred and myſtical words, 


for which the Sia meſe have a moſt profound venera- 


tion, and of which the firſt ſign ſies God, the ſe- 
cond the word of God, and the third an 1mitator 
of God; promiſing him withal, that he would 
pardon him, if he would accept fo reaſonable and 
ealy terms, and deliver him from all the miſery to 
which he was condemned. Thevathat conſented to 
worſhip the two firſt words, but he woald never 
worſhip the third, becauſe it fignified a prieſt or 
imitator of God, protelting that Prieſts were but 
ſinful men, who deſerved no veneration. It is for 
a puniſhment of that pride, be ſuffers ſtill, and 
will continue to ſuffer in hell during a vaſt number 
of years.” 


Judge ſrom this, whether the Siameſe can aſſert, 


without contradictivg themſelves; that Sommona- Co- 
dom is a Gd who has no power at all. Do not they 
acknowledge that he can deliver from the molt cruel 
torments of hell, thoſe who ſubmit to the conditions 
he offers them? If you anſwer that this relates to the 
time when he was not yet in the eighth heaven, I ſhall 
reply, that Thevathat's example can make them fear to 
be miſerable, if they do not conform to Sommona- 
Codom's will, and to the rules he has left them, and 
conſequently that their worſhip is not free from a 
mercenary motive. 'They imagine (20) that the Chri- 
ſtians are Thevathat's diſciples, (21) and as they are e e 
afraid of being ſent into bell with Thevathat, if they OE 

ſhould follow his doctrine, this prevents them from (21) vid: pag: 


He ſpread hearkening to any propoſal that is made them, of embra- 


abroad the moſt horrid calumnies, in order to cing abe Chriftian Religion, 


(19) This makes 


them think that 
T hevathat is the 
ſame with Jeſus 
Chriſt, and what 
confirms them 
the more in that 
opinion (the ſe are 
F. Tachard's 
words, Voyage de 
Sram, liv. 6. pag. 
214. is, that we 
worthip the image 
of our crucified 
Saviour, which 
dues exgctiy re- 
pre ſent The va 
that's punitt= 
ment. 


(20) Tachatd, 


Voyage de Jian, 
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5 SOMNER (WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh Antiquary in the ſeventeenth Cen- 


295 


tury, was deſcended of an honeſt and ſufficient family [A], and was ſon of William 
Somner, Regiſtrary of the Court of Canterbury under Sir Nathaniel Brent Commiſſary. 
% White Ren- He was born March the 3oth 1606 [B] within the pariſh of St. Margaret's in Canter- 


net's Life of Mr. 


e Gone, bury (a), and educated in the free. ſchool of that City under Mr. Ludd, where having 
pap. 2, 3- prefixed made a great progreſs in learning, he was placed as Clerk to his father in the Eccleſiaſtical 


to Mr. Somner's 


he of hy Courts of that Dioceſe, and afterwards preferred to a creditable office in thoſe Courts by 
Roman Parti and Archbiſhop Land. His leiſure hours he devoted to the ſtudy of antiquities (b), one of 


= Greg the firſt fruits of which was his treatiſe on the Antiquities of Canterbury [C], printed at 
1693. London 1640 in 4to. He then applied himſelf to learn the Saxon language [D], by the 


6% Ibid, pag. 3. advice of his friend Dr. Meric Caſaubon Canon of Canterbury; and having made him- 


9. ſelf maſter of that tongue, and perceiving that the old gloſſary prefixed to 


[A] Deſeended of an honeſt and ſufficient family.] 

The name of Somner had been eminent in other ages 

and in other counties. John Somenour of Malton near 

Croyland was a Commoner of ſome figure in the reign 

(1) Hi. Crey- of Henry V (1). There was a publick Hall in Inn 

land contin. pag. in the Univerſity of Oxford, which was called from 

8 the firſt owner of it Heſpitium Somneri or Somenor- 
(2) Wood, Hift. ſoyn (2). | 

& Antig. Oxm. [B] Born March the 30th 1606 ] This is the ac- 

lib. 1. Page 158. count of Dr. White Kennet (3), who tells us in ano- 

+ ther place (4), that it was given by Mr. Somner's wife 

(3) Lifeef Som- and fon, who reported it from tradition and ſome better 

grounds; but that a certificate from the regifter-book 

(4) Ibid. pag, of St. Margaret's in Canterbury repreſents him to be 

102. baptized November the 5th 1598. 

[C] His treatiſe on the Antiquities of Canterbury.] 

It was printed under the following title : The antiquities 

of Canterbury; or a ſurvey of that ancient city, with 

the Suburbs and Cathedral containing principally matters 


of antiquity in them all. Collected chiefly from old manu- 


ſcripts, lieger-books, and other like records, for the moſt 

part never as yet printed. With an Appendix here an- 

nexed ; wherein ( for the better ſati faction to the learned 

the manuſcripts and records of chiefeſt conſequence are 

faithfully exhibited, All ¶ for the honour of that ancient 

metropolis and his good affection to antiquities ) fought cut 

and publiſhed by the induflry and goodwill of William 

Somner. It was dedicated to Archbiſhop Laud, and 

licenſed by his Chaplain William Bray October the 23d 

(5) Ibid, page 12, 1639. Dr. White Kennet obſerves (5), that ** this 


13. « accurate performance is the more laudable, becauſe 


* our author could find none but what he made. 
„There had indeed been two diſcourſes of the like 
«© nature, Spot's Hiflory of Canterbury mentioned by 
Bale, and Collections of the antiquities of Canterbury 
by John Twine, to which he refers in his Comment. 
de Rebus Abionicit. But theſe were loſt to our au- 
(6) Preface to * thor (6), and we do not hear they are yet recovered. 
Antiquities of * Sg as he had no one writer to tranſcribe or imitate, 
Cons. «© but all the labour and glory were his own.” Dr. 
(7) De Lingus Meric Caſaubon (7) ſtyles this à pious and laborious 
Saxon. pag. 141. work, and highly uſeful, not only to thoſe, who deſired to 
know the flate of that once flouriſhing city, but to all 
that were curious in the ancient Engliſh hiſtory. Mr. 
| William Burton, in his Commentary on Antoninus“ 
(8) Pag. 175, Atinerary (8), when he comes to the Roman ſtation at 
276. Canterbury, does for its modern ſpleudar and glory refer 
us to courteous Mr. Somner's Deſcription of it, a very 
rational gentleman, &c. Mr. Kilburne in his ſurvey of 
(9) Pag. 300, Kent (9) only touches briefly upon the city of Canterbury, 
becauſe Mr. Somner had /o elaborately, judiciouſly, and 
fully wrote of the ſame, that there was left but little (if 
any thing ob/ervable) which he had not there ſet down. 
And Mr. 7hilpot breaks out into this acknowleag- 
(19) /i/lare Can- ment (10) : * Canterbury hath ſo exactly in all the 
*ranum, pag. 93+ parts and limbs of it been deſcribed and ſurveyed 
by Mr, Somner, that I ſhould exceedingly eclipſe 
the labours of fo induſtrious a pen, if 1 ſhould go 
about to pourtray that in any contracted Landſkip, 
which hath been before repreſented to the publick, 
pencilled out in ſo large and exquiſite a volume.“ 
[D] Applied himſelf to learn the Saxon language.] 
Dr. Kennet remarks (11), that the Saxon language, 
and the monuments of it were io few and io latent, that it 
required infiuite courage and patience to attempt and pro- 
ſecute the knowledge of it, In ſhort when Mr. Somner 
began this taſk, he laboured under prodigious diſhcul- 
ties. When the Saxons had made the Britains ſtrangers 
in their own land, the language, which the conquerors 
brought with them, ſoon grew into contempt among 


(11) Life of 


Jomner, pag. 22. 


bert Holcot a Dominican conteſles (21), that there was 
no inſtitution of children in the old Engiih, but they firſt 


Sir Roger 
Twilder's 


themſelves. Even fo early as the year 652, many cut 

of this iſland were ſent to the Monaſteries of France for 

education, and to bring back the manners and language N 

of thoſe parts (12). In the reign of Edward the Con- (12) AG 
feſſor, by the great reſort of Normans to his — ex 
Court, the whole iſland began to loſe their Engliſh Fm 

* rites, and to imitate the manners ef the Franks 

*© eſpecially it was eſteemed a piece of breeding for 

all the leſſer fort to ſpeak the Gallic Idiom, and 

to deſpiſe the language and cuſtoms of their own © 
Country (13).” This inglorious affectation is con- (13) Hi. Tens 
feſſed by an hiſtorian, who lived in that age. It look- 555 B 
ed like an omen of being to be ſhortly conquered 

by that nation, of whoſe language and faſhions they 

were ſo fond. "The event proved ſo. Three and 

twenty years after came in the Norman Lords, who 

threatned an extirpation to that language, of which tne 

natives began to be aſhamed. For theſe new maſters 

hated the Engliſh, and ſo much abborred their Idiom, 

that the laws ere all adminiſtered in the French tongue ; 

the very children in ſchools were kept from learning 19 

read their mother language, and were inſtrutted only in 

the Norman ; the Engliſh manner of writing was omitted © 

(14). The ſame author from his own experience again (1 Leid p. 71, 
laments, that the Saxon hand, which had been nſed in e e 
all avritings, grew into diſgrace, and the French 

hand, becauſe it vas more legible and more pleaſing to 

the eye, did every where obtain (15); 10 as in the very {15) Ibid. pag. 
next reign, the Saxon letters were jo obſelete and 5. 
unknown, that but few of the elder people avere able to 


cc 


read them (16). Nay in the year 1095 Walitan Biſhep (76) Ibid: page 


o 


ſab ann, 


of Worceſter was depoſed, when ſcarce any other thing © _ - 


was objected againſt him, but that be was an old Fng- mY 
liſh Idiot, who did not underſtand the French tongue (17). (17; c Pen 
It is true, the next ſucceſſor Henry 1, gave a charter . 
to William Archbiſhop of Canterbury, confirming to 

him the poſſeſſions of his See, in the Saxon charac- EE 
ters (18). This was but a ſingle initance, and perhaps (13) H. Whar- 


done to oblige his Queen of the Saxon line and to ©; Nee 


ingratiate himſelf wich the Engliſn ſubjects, who might oo” No 
hope by this marriage they had a better title in him. : 
And therefore it is a miſtake in Mabillon (19) -and (19) Fs * 
ſome other authors, who afſert that the Saxon way of P“Cattd, P. 88“ 
writing was loſt from the very time of the Norman | 
conqueſt. It was with the Saxon characters as with figns 

of the crols in public deeds, which were for the moſt part 

changed into the Norman way of ſeals and ſubſcrip- 

tions, yet ſome characters were with the old form of 

croſſes. The Saxon dialect obtained no doubt in coun- 

try villages, with ſome borrowed variation from the 

French; and ſome remains of it intermixed with the 

Court language. Bur the Barons and Knights, who 

were molt of them Norman, were ſo afraid of their 

children's taking the old Engliſh, that in the reign of 

Henry II. they ſent them over into France for education, 

to wear off the barbarouſneſs of the native tongue (20). (20) Graſs. 
At the beginning of the reiga of Edward III. Ro- %, 


In ger. MT, . 19 
Biel. Budirian. 


learned the French, and from the French the Latin (21 1:7 2. ſa- 
tongue, which he obſerves to have been à practice intro- fer . 
duced by William the Conqueror, and to. hade ever ſince 

obtained, Though from the firſt decline of the Barons, 

and advance of the Commons, Who were more of Eng- 

liſh blood, the country-language grew more into tequeit. 

till at laſt the Commons 1a Parliament at Weltminiter 

the zoth of Edward III, ſhewed ſo much of the Englith 

ſpirit, as to repreſent to the king (22) ihe great mebrefs, (22) Paiton's 
avhich would happen to aivers of the realm, if that the 3 + Kant, 
ſacus, were pleaded, ſheabed, and judged in the French bi: Page 419% 
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Twiſden's edition of the laws of King Henry J. printed in 1644 in fol. was faulty in 
(c) Senncri many places (c), he wrote notes and obſervations, large, and learned, on that edition, 
yn end 3 with a very uſeful gloſſary (d), to which he refers in his other gloſſary on the Decem Scrip- 
tores, in the words Gravatio, Mancuſa, &c. of which he had treated more largely in his 


(4) wy car & former not then nor ſince publiſhed. From the time of his engaging in his Memorials of 
Fl * 6 1 . . 2 ' 
14, £5 Canterbury he laid the foundation of a greater deſign, which was to collect all the re- 


mains of the ſtate of the whole county, tor a juſt and perfect hiſtory of the Antiquities of 
Kent; but this ſcheme was left unfiniſhed by him [E]; though his Treatiſe of the Ro. 
man Ports and Forts in Kent V] appears to have been part of it. His Treatiſe of Ca- 
velkind was finiſhed about the year 1648, though not publiſhed till 1660 [G]. Our au- 
thor was zealouſly attached to the intereſts of King Charles I, and in 1648 he publiſhed in 
Ito a Poem intiiled, The Inſecurity of Princes, conſidered in an occaſionalt Meditation 8575 

| | 1e 


tongue, cohich is much unknown in the ſaid realm, &c. raiſing the memoirs of the dead; and above all. ſo 

Upon which it was ordained and eftablijbed, that all “ immexſed in providing, that all might juſtly refund 

Pleas, &c. ſhould be pleaded, heed, G defended, * their ſtoln portion of Church lands, and in ſtating 
anſwered, debated, and judzedin the Hug liſi tungue, &c. * the accounts of fines, leaſes, and other emoluments 

Yet this law did by no means refiore due ano, either “ of the Dean and Chapter, who truſted all to his 

in the alphabet or in the prime diaie&; it only re- ““ intire integrity and art, that he could not poſſibly. 

deemed the kingdom from an old token of ubjection, “attend to the finiſhing of that long promiſed work ; 
and did honour to the then compoune iaugunge, moch “ though the generous deſign was itill breathing, and 

vitiated by imported words and phizſcs, And Hill “ expired oniy with himſelf (28).” (23) Kennet, 

there ſeemed {orice remain of the Normen ſpirit, which [F] His Treatiſe of the Roman ports and forts in paę. 34, 35 
by the ſame law provided. that all ſu h pleas ſoruld be Kent.] It was printed at Oxford 1693 in 8vo, under 


entered and enrolled in the Latin it tere was any 
conveyance of the true Saxon 'ongue, it was in the 
monaſteries ; but in thoſe only, which were founded 


this title: A treatiſe of the Roman perts and forts in 
Kent. By William Somner. Pubjiſpei by Fames Brome, 
M. 4. Rector of Choriton, and Choiloin i the Cingue- 


Hiftor, pag. 98. 


426) Ast iguit. 


before the Norman conqueſt ; for in ſach intereſt Ports. Je which is prifixt the life of Mr. Sommer. 
obliged them to underſtand the language of their origi- [G] His Treatife of Gavelkind avas finiſped about 
nal charters, it was for this reaſon, that in the Abbey the year 1645, theurh not put ied till 16560.]J When 
of Croyland © a tutor was appointed to teach Saxon be had drawn all his thoughts and authorities upon this 
to ſome of the younger brethren, that in their od ſubject into a juſt iiccurſe, he ſent his papers to Arch- | 
age they might be more fit to alledge the records of biſhop Uiner, dhe returned them with this teſtimony 
„their monaſte againit their adverſaries (23).” And (29) : I have peruſed 111: trarned treatiſe of Gavelkind, (19) Treatiſe of 
it was no doubt t- the like reaſon, that in the Abbey ard judge it ver, ji to be pubiiſbed. Fa. Armachanus, C,,, Ap. 
of Taviſtoke, which had a Saxon foundatiun about April 7. 1647. However the author did not publiſh oo © Balan 
591, there were ſolemn lectures in the Saxon tongue, even it till ſeveral years after, though he imparted it to e 
to the time of our fathers, that the knowle.:ge of the the peruſal of ſome intimate friends. Dr. Meric Ca- 
Rs, ' Janguage might not fail as it has ſince well nigh done ſaubon had ſeen and read it, and in 1650 told the 
8 24). So that had Mr. Somner lived before or in the age world (30), that his friend had“ wrote a juſt treatiſe (30) De Lingus 
55 of the Reformation, the way of attaining this language in Engliſh upon that molt famous and moſt ancient Saxen. pag. 142, 
had been leis difficult; whereas he was in a manner “ cuſtom in Kent called Gawe/kind.” At laſt in 1660 
obliged to invent as well as to reftore it; for upon his it was printed at London in 4to, under this title: 4 
firſt eflays that way he had but two poor. manuſcripts, zreazi/e off Gavelkind, bath name and thing, ſhewing the 
and one of them on ſo obſcure a ſubject, as might have true etymology and derivation of the one, the nature, au- 
(25) Kennet, exerciſed a critic, ſooner than inſtructed a novice (25). Yiguity, and original of the other. With ſundry emen 
Life of Somner, (E] Laid the foundation of a greater deſign, which gent obſervations both pleaſant and prefitable to be known 
Page 29% As to collect all the remains of the flate of the whole of Kentiſh men and others, eſpecially ſuch as are fludious 
county, for a juſt and perfect hiſtory of the antiquities of either of the ancient cuſtom or the common law of this 
Kent ; but this ſcheme vas left unfiniſhed by him.] That Kingdom. © By a welxwiſher to both, William Somner. 
he had undertaken this work he owns himſelf in the In this elaborate work he is moit happy in the etymo- 
55 Epilogue to his countryman (26), where he ſays; * If logy and deſcription of Gavelkind, and Socage; of the 
Append, p. 0 2 © by your acceptance of theſe my labours for the city; Normans Fief de Habert and Fief de Roturier ; of the 
| * I may receive encouragement to proceed in my en- Saxons Bocland and Foicland ; of the Feudiſts Allodium, 
«© deavours ; it is in my thoughts, by God's aſſiſtance, Feudum, &c. wherein he is ſingular, and diſſents from 
in convenient time, to do ſomewhat in like kind for all preceding writers, with great modeſty, and 
you in the country.“ And to confirm the truth of ſtrength of reaſon and authority. He has farther ex- 
thele intentions, “ an account of what Saints had the plained all the different tenures i capite 3 Knights ſer- 
*« dedication of Parochial Churches within that dioceſe wice Fee. farm; Frank-almoign ; Divine: ſervice ; E/* 
] leave with you, ſays he, in pawn, and as a pledge cuage certain; Burgage ; Villenage, &c. with lands deno- 
of thoſe my future endeavours for their farther con- minated from their ſervice, as Ho k-lana ; Boc land; 
tent hereafter, if God permit.” He made a gradual Aver. land; Drof land; Swilling-land ; Moltland; Ber- 
progreſs in this work; and in the preface to his treatiſe /and; Mare: land; Terra ſuſanna; For land; Bord- 
of Gavelkind, which he wrote twelve years before the land; Scrud land; Over-land ; Mondy- laude, &c. 
publication, viz. in 1648, he confeſſes it was now wherein he ſupplies and corrects Littleton and Coke's 
full eighteen (2 ould probably be eight) years, ſince Commentary upon that writer, and fills up the defe &s | 
by ſolemn promiſe I] became, ſays he, indebted tomy of Spelman, and prevents the induſtry of Gloſlogra- 
countrymen, upon their good acceptance of certain phers, who ſhould follow after. And therefore Mounir. 
of my labours in behalf of their city, to proceed to du Freſne, in the explication of molt of theſe terms, 
the ſame or ſome other ſuch like undertaking for the barely tranſlates the Engliſh of this book, and faith- 
county; a thing, which as J then really intended, fully refers to it (31). In 1663 Mr. Silas Taylor made (1) Du Fiche, 
ſo have I not ſince wanted that encouragement for ſome reflections on this book in his Hiſtory of Gavel- Gf Lat. in vo- 
it from the better ſort, which he could expect. kind, with the etymology thereof 3 containing alſo an aſg cibus Gavelkind, 
But being ſoon after overtaken by that impetuous /ertion, that our Englith laws are for the moſt part thoſe ©4%*man, Ge. 
ſtorm of civil war, not yet quite blown over, I was at were uſed by the ancient Britains, notavithſtanding 
«« necefiitated to betake myſeif to other thoughts.” 2he ſeveral conqueſts of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and 
In the year 1659, the time of publiſhing his Saxen Normans. London 1663 in 4to, Mr. Taylor in his 
Dictionary, he again renewed his promiſe, that when preface obſerves, that“ he took occaſion to publiſh 
that work was finiſbed, he would adorn and complete the © his notes of this tenure from the late printed treatiſe 
(27) Saxon, Die antiquities of Kent (25). In the following year 1660, of that induſtrious gentleman Mr. William Somner 
3 vac Ab- s he was ſo taken up with the joys of a returning of Canterbury; that he has intermingled thoſe firſt 
lune. Church and King, and fo particularly involved in *© obſervations with thoſe animadverſions on his learn- 
„the cares of retrieving the ſcattered records, and ** ed diſcourſes ; and that he entered not on this _ 
| | | 4 taking 
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the Kings late Sufjerings and Death H]; and ſoon aſter, another Poem in 4to, to which 


he prefixed the pourtraiture of King Charles I before his “E Baciuxy, with this title, 
The Frontiſpiece of the King's book opened; with a Poem annexed, The Inſecuritie of Princes, 
Sc. His ſkill in the Saxon tongue led him to inquire into moſt of the European Lan- 
guages antient and modern, and to run through the old Gallic, Iriſh, Scots and Daniſh 
Dialects ; eſpecially the Gothic, Sclavonian, and German. Of his perfection in the lar- 


ter he gave the world a public ſpecimen in his Note ad verba vetera Germanica a V. CI. 


Fuſto Lipſio, Epiſt. Cent. III. ad Belg. Epiſt. 44. collecta, printed as an Appendix to 


Dr. Meric Caſaubon's Comment. de quatuor Linguis, London 1650 in 8vo, in which 


Appendix our author ſhews the relation between the German and Saxon tongues. In 1652 


his Gloſſary upon Sir Roger Twiſden's edition of Hiſtoria Anglicane decem Scriptores was 


printed by way of Appendix to that book at London in fol. [1]. He aſſiſted likewiſe 


Mr. William Dugdale and Mr. Dodiworth in compiling the Monaſticon Anglicanum K], 
the firſt volume of which was printed at London 1655 in fol. His friends now ſoli- 


cited him to apply himſelf to the drawing up of a Dictionary of the Saxon tongue; 


and for the ſupport of him during that work, Roger Spelman Eſq; beſtowed on him the 


ſtipend ſettled on the Saxon Lecture at Cambridge founded by his grandfather Sir 
Henry Spelman [L]. | 0 | 


«* taking to quarrel with him, or with a deſign to 
«© carp at any thing, which he hath laboriouſly writ- 
« ten, &c.” Dr. Kennet remarks (32), that this 
« Jeſs accurate writer, Mr. Taylor, has only attempted 


«© to carry the original of the name and of the cuſtom 


« from the Saxons to the Britains; and to prove it not 


« proper to Kent, but of an ancient uſe in other parts 


« of the kingdom, &c. In all material points he 
confirms the opinion of Mr. Somner, who in other 


* 
* 


exdceptions has made his own defence in Marginal 


& notes on Mr. Silas Taylor's Gaweltind hiſtory, correct- 


* 
* 


« when he was after conſcious of any omiſſions on 


„ lighter errors, he ſupplied and amended with his 


« own hand. Both the books ſo annotated are now 
* in the Canterbury Archives, and will be of great 
„ uſe to the next editor of this very excellent Treati/e 


% Gavelkind.” 


- (33). Pag. 62. 


CH] Publiſhed in 410 4 poem, entitled, The Inſe- 


curitie, Ic. ] It contains fix pages; and begins thus: 
| | | | Mr. Dodfworth in compiliag the Monaſticon Anglica- 
num.] Mr. Somner furniſhed them with the Charters 
of Chriſt Church and St. Auguitin's in Canterbury, the 


«© O how doth fad experience veriſie 

His perilous eſtate, that fits on high! _ 
„The lowly ſhrub ſtands ever firm and faſt, 
Whilſt lofty cedars ſhake with every blaſt. 

No ſtormy winds dilturb the humble vale, 

Whilſt the proud mountain feels the ſmalleſt gale. 
Safety but ſeldom at the Court reſides ; 

It flies the Prince, and with the peaſant 'bides. 

From palaces contentment keeps alcof; 

A cottage-guelt, it loves the low-let roof.” 

[1] His Gloſſary upon Sir Roger Twwiſden's edition of 
Hiltoriz Anglicanæ decem Scriptores, avas printed by 
way of appendix to that book. ] Mr. Somner's labour 
was thus inſcribed : Glofſarium, in quo obſeuriora quargue 
vocabula, que toto hoc opere continentur, copioſe explican- 
tur, & ad origines ſuas pleraque revocantur, Gulielmo 
Somnero Cantuarienſi auclore. Dr. Kennet obſerves 
(33), that this key to recluſe and antiquated words 
improved whatever of this nature had been done be- 
„ fore, It amends and ſupplies the old Gallic Gary 
«« of Pontanus ; the Sgnification of Words by Skenzus ; 
«© the Explication of terms prefixed by Mr. Lambard 
„to his Saxon laaus; the Onomaſiicon of Clement Rei- 
„ ner in his Apoſt. Bened. in Anglia; the Gleſſagraphy 
to the works of Chaucer ; the Ezymologicon of Ger. 
% To. Voſſius; the G:2/ary of Dr. Watts adjoined to 
his noble edition of Matthew Paris; and above all 
„ to the excellent G/ofſary of Sir Henry Spelman, 
*« then only publiſhed to the letter V. Nor has Mr. 


- _ * — 
— — E _ 


LS 
- 


Somner, like the former Gloſſographers, contined 


5 himſelf to the antiquated names of things, but with 
<< happy learning has commented on the names of this 
iſland and ſeveral parts of it; to which he has affixed 
„ {ſuch new and oppoſite derivations, as delight and 
« ſatisfy all judicious readers. It is indeed a work of 
« that extent, as may ſerve for a Clavis to all other 
«© hiſtorians and to all records. Therefore when the 


learned Sir John Marſham wrote an Introduction to 


the Monaſticon Anglicanum, he refers the reader to 


vol. IX. 


ing his miſtakes, Ic. And his own printed treatiſe, 


In 


40 this Gloſſary of Mr. Somner's, where a "OE ATA 


word creates him any trouble. . . . How complete 
*© might this Gf be made from our author's ſeveral 
exerciſes of this nature, which now remain in the 
Archives of Canterbury? His marginal notes on 
FBracton de Legibus Angliz ; on the collection of Eng- 
liſh and Latin ſtatutes printed 1556 in 8 vo; on Mr. 


Reſtitution of decayed intelligence; eſpecially from his 
% Glofſarium Rerum & Verborum aifficilium in Legibus 
Henrici J. and his Adverſaria in $pelmanni Glofja- 
rium, in Watfi Glaſſarium Mat. Par. additum ; and 
in Trafatum Ger. Jo. Voſſius de witio ſermonis. 
Had the inquiſitive de Freſne been informed of all 
«© theſe papers, how much would he have augmented 
“his immenſe work? How much will the knowledge 
of all our laws and uſages improve, when thele 


© mighty materials come at laſt to be digeſted by an 


„able and patient hand ?? ? 1 | 
[X] He affifted hrewiſe Mr. William Dugdalè and 


Ichnography of the Cathedral, the draught of the Mo- 
naſtry, and other ſculptures, and the original charter 
of King Stephen to the Abbey of Feverſham ; and in- 
formed them in many other queſtions relating to the 
city and county. He tranſlated alfo all the Saxon 


originals, and all the Engliſh tranſcripts from the Iti- 
nerary of Leland and other records, into plain and pro- 


per Latin. A copy of the firſt vol. of this work in the 
library of the Church of Canterbury has inſerted 
after Sir John Marſham's Prepylæum a printed leaf in 
fol. containing fix copies of verſes made by Kentiſh 


men, in commendation of Mr. Dodiwoith, Mr. Dug- 


dale, and Mr. Somner, who are there {aid to be the 
joint- collectors of that work. 

[IL] Roger Spelman E/q; beſtowed on him the flipend 
ſettled on the Saxon lecture at Cambridge founded by his 
grandfather Sir Henry Spelman } Sir Henry, while he 
was at Cambridge with Mr. ſeremiah Stephens, to 
{earch the libraries there, and colle& materials for his 
deſigned volumes of the Britiſh Councils, finding very 
many Saxon manutcripts, and very few, who under- 
ſtood them, reſolved to found a lecture in that language, 
in order to reſtore and improve the ſtudy of it. He 
firſt conferred this lecture on Mr. Abraham Wheelock, 
who had aſſiſted him in ſome tranſcripts of that tongue; 
and for endowment ſettled on him and his ſucceſſors 
a ſufficient yearly ſtipend, with preſentation to the 


Selden's Spicilegium ad Eadmerum ; on Verſtegan's 


beneſice of Midleton near Lyn-Regis in Norfolk (34). (34) Abr. Whee- 


By the death of Mr. Wheelock in 1657, the diſpoſal 


lock, Prefat. ad 


of that lecture fell to Roger Spelman Eiq; ſon of Sir T“ d. Hecce 


John, and grandſon of the Founder, who deſigned to 
beſtow it on Mr. Samuel Folter, a learned Divine. 
But Archbiſhop Uſher, a friend to antiquities and Mr. 
Somner, recommended him to the Patron, that “ he 
would confer on him the pecuniary ſtipend, to enable 
him to proſecute a Saxon Dictionary, which would 
„more improve that tongue than bare Academic Lec- 

„ tures, 
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(-) Kennet, page 
91. . 


briety. 


7} P32. 98. 


(3 oY} Scmner: E- 
pi ede. 44 
Saxom. Diefion. 


16) Pag. 73. 


(37) Wheelock, 
Preftat. edit. 
Bede, 


SOM 
In 1659 his Saxon Diftionary was printed at Oxford [ MJ. Juſt before the 
Reſtoration he was impriſoned in the Caſtle of Deal for endeavouring to procure 
hands to petition for a free Parliament (e). In 1660 he was made Maſter of St. John's 
Hoſpital in the ſuburbs of Canterbury, and about the ſame time Auditor of Chriſt Church 
in that City, In the beginning of his laſt illneſs he took an opportunity to tell his wife, 
that through his whole life he had never been let blood nor taken any phyſic; which is 
an argument not only of his happy conſtitution, but allo of his exact temperance and ſo- 
He died March the 30th 1669, and was interred April the 2d in the Church of 
St, Margaret's in Canterbury, where many of his anceſtors lie. His Library and Manu- 
ſcripts were purchaſed by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury [N']. He was twice 
married. His firſt wife was Mrs, Elizabeth Thurgar, born of a good family in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, with whom he lived about thirty years, and had by her three daughters and 
one lon, all dead. His ſecond wife was Barbara daughter of Mr. John Dawſon, a 
Kentiſh Gentleman, by whom he had one daughter, who died unmarried, and three ſons, 
of whom William was Maſter of Arts of Merton College in Oxford, and Vicar of 
Liminge in Kent, and John was an eminent Surgeon. Our author's widow afterwards 
married Mr. Henry Hannington, Vicar of Elham, whom ſhe ſurvived. Mr. Somner 
had a friendſhip and correſpondence with Archbiſhop Uſher, Sir Thomas Cotton Bart. 
Sir Roger Twitden of Weſt- Peckxham in Kent Bart., Sir William Dugdale, Mr. Roger 
Dodſworth, Sir Simonds D*Ewes Bart., Mr. William Burton, Sir John Marſham, Sir 
Edward Byſshe, Clarenceaux King of Arms, Elias Aſhmole Eſq; Dr. Thomas Fuller 


the Hiſtorian, Dr. Meric Caſaubon, and other eminent perſons. 


Dr. Kennet tells us (F), 


that he was courteous, without deſign ; wile, without a trick; faithful without a re- 


“ tures (35).“ And herein, as Dr. Kennet obſerves 


(36), that Prelate was like himſelf, judicious. For the 
endowment of public lectures has often met with this ill 


ſucceſs to make the readers neglect, and the hearers de- 


ſpiſe them. Whereas ifthe ſame rewards were given, on 


condition of printing thoſe lectures, or publiſhing ſome 


other remains of that art or ſcience, men's induſtry 
would be greater, and the Republic of Letters much 
better-ſerved. This ſeemed the intention of the founder 
Sir Henry Spelman, in eltabliſhing his lecture; the 
words of his foundation being ** to promote the Saxon 
„tongue, either by reading it publickly, or by the 
edition of Saxon manulcripts and other books (37).” 
The reaſon of the thing, and the will of his grand- 
father inclined Mr. Spelman to comply with the ad- 


vice of Archbiſhop Uſher, and to preſent Mr. Somner 


(28 Prafut. ad gence. 


Grammat. Sadxon. 


(39) Pag. 85. 


notes and obſervations, 


to the annual ſalary of that lecture. However Mr, 
Somner would not accept of it, without tne free con- 
ſent of Mr. Foſter, before nominated to the place, who 
preferred the publick before his own intereſt, and Mr. 
Somner before himſelf, and being content with the 
eccleſiaſtical benefice, he left the annual portion of 
money to Mr. Somner, who receiving this reward, 
would not omit the duty of it. | 

[M] In 1659 his Saxon Dictionary was printed at 
Oxford.] It was dedicated to Roger Spelman Eiq; 
and the author and his work are recommended in feve- 
ral copies of verſes in Engliſh and Latin of John de 
Boſco, Henry Hugford, Joſhua Childrey, and William 
Jacob. 'To it is ſubjqined an appendix containing the 
Grammar and Glaſſary of Alfric. Dr. Thomas Nlare- 
ſhall, in the preface to his Sax Goſpels, refers the 
reader upon all doubtful words to this complete Di&19- 
nary, Which Mr. Somner compoſed with great dili— 
And Dr. Hickes acknowledges (33), that 
he collected many critical obſervations, which lay 
«« diſperſed in this work.” It is true, this firſt pub- 
lick Effay on the conſtruction of the Saxon tongue 
was not ſo full and abſolute, but that it is capable of 
additions and great improvement. And Mr, Somner 
himſelf was moſt conicious what was wanting in it, 
and therefore was always improving the flock, and 
ſoliciting all ſcholars, whom he thought could be bene- 
ſicial to him. Among others Mr. George Davenport, 
a great proficient in that language, ſeut him many 
Dr. Kennet (30) cites the fol- 
lowing paſlage out of an original letter of our author 
to Dr. Caſaubon dated at Canterbury ORober the 1 ath 
1664: © I return many thanks for thoſe papers of 
Mr. Davenport, which you were pleaſed to impart 
«« unto me. I have more than once read them, and 
am ſo well pleaſed with them, and iaſtructed by 
them, that I ſhall improve them to a good degree, 
in point of correction to ſome, enlargement and il- 
luſtration in other parts of my Lexicon; not without. 
ingenuous acknowledgment of my author. Mean 
time, in order to ſuch a uſe, I keep them by me, &c.” 
But Mr. Somner did not live to execute this detign. 


66 


Acilium in dictis Legibus. 


tions. 


« ward; 


[N] His. . . maniiſerifts avere purchaſed by the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury.) The Catalogue of 
theſe manuſcripts are as follow. I. Collections out of 
ancient MSS. and records relating to the city and Church 
of Canterbury, and to other toxwns and Churches in Kent. 
II. Large extrads out of the Chronicle of William Thorn, 
with other extracts out of the Obituary of Chriſt Church 
Canterbury, and out of the regiſters of the Churches of 
Canterbury and Rocheſter, with collections out of the 
Saxon annals, III. Obſervations upon the Commiſſary 
of Canterbury's patent; being a large diſcourſe concerning 
the original Furiſdiction, Privileges, Laws, &c. of the 
ſpiritual Court, IV. A diſcourſe of Portus Iccius; 
avherein the late conceits of Chifletius in his Topographical 
diſcourſe are examined and refuted ; the judgment of 
Cluverius concerning the ſame port aJerted and embraced, 
and the true fite thereof more clearly demonſtrated. Mr. 
Somner fixes the Portus Iecius at Geſſoriacum, now Bo- 
logne. V. 4 tranſcript of a large Saxon theological 
treatiſe. VI. A large Collection, in order to his com- 
piling his Saxen Dictionary, in two volumes. VII. 
Scholia & Animad ves ſianes in Leges Henrici primi, Regis 
Argliæ. Subnefitur Glaſſarium rerum & werborum dif- 
Dedicated to Sir Roger 'T'wil- 
den. VIII. Collections out of tranſcripts of ſeveral 
ancient Saxon MSS. in two volumes. IX. His Anti- 
quities of Canterbury interleaved, with very large addi- 
X. Lambardi Leges Saxomice, in which the 
tranſlation is corrected. XI. His emendations upon 
Sir Henry Spelman's two voiumes, in. which he has 
collated the text with MSS, and corrected the Saxon 


' tranſlation, and gone through the whole work. XII. 


Large Notes upon Spelman's Gleſary. XIII. Some 

marginal notes upon the Grand Cuſtumier of Norman- 
dy. XIV. Some emendations upon his Treatiſe of 
Gavelkind, XV. Another copy of Lambard's 'Apxaie- 
owiz full of emendations and annotations throughout. 
XVI. Marginal Notes upon Mr. Silas 'Taylor's Hiftory of 
Gavelkind, correcting his miſtakes. XVII. Marginal 
Notes on Bractan de Legibus, XVIII. Marginal Notes 
upon the oid collection of Engli/h and Latin Statues, prin- 
ted in 1556. XIX. Marginal Notes upon Selden's Spi- 
cilegium in Fadmerum ; eſpecially an emendation of 
Selden's tranſlation of the laws of William the Con- 
queror, publiſhed by him, p. 173, &c. XX. Some 
Marginal Emendations on Spelman's Saxon Pſalter. 
XXI. Marginal! Emendations on Foxe's Saxon Goſpels. 
XXII. Marginal Emendations on Liſle's Saxon monu- 
ments, XXIII. Large marginal notes upon Dr. Meric 
Caſaubon's book de guatuor Linguis. XXIV. Large 
marginal notes upon Verſtegan. XXV. Adverſaria 
in Spelmanni Gloflarium ; in Watſii Gloſſarium, Mat- 
thao Paris additum ; in tractatum Gerardi Voſſii de 
vitio Sermonis : in one volume. XXVI. Leges Ang lo- 
Saxonice, aV. Cl. Guil. Lambardo olim editæ, ex iu- 
tegro Latine datz. XXVII. Some Collections towards 
his intended Hiſtory of Kent. . 
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« ward; humble and compaſſionate 3 moderate and equal; never fretted by his afflic- 
« tions, nor elated by the favours of heaven and good men.” 


SOPHRONIA is the name which is given to a Roman Lady, whoſe courage and 


chaſtity Euſebius commends. 
(2) Moreri quotes 
the 19th, after 
Charles Stephens, 
and ſeveral other 
Dictionaries» 


I cannot well tel! where her name was met with; for 
Euſebius does not name her, neither in the 14th chapter (a) of the 8th book of his Church 
Hiſtory, nor in the 34th chapter of the 1ſt book of his Life of Conſtantine, We find 
there only that this Lady was married to the Governor of Rome, and that knowing 
that the Archers, whom Maxentius uſed to employ to fetch him the women he deſigned 


to abuſe, had already entered her houſe, with a permiſſion extorted from her huſ- 
band, ſhe begged a little time with a pretence to dreſs herſelf ; that afterwards, being 


alone in her chamber, ſhe plunged a dagger into her own boſom, and by that action ſhe 
ſhewed her own and all future ages, that Chriſtian virtue alone is invincible, and proof a- 


gainſt death. This is all that Euſebius relates of her. He does not aſſert, that he begged leave 
of her huſband, and pardon of God for *vhat ſhe was going io do, nor that the Church teſ* 


tified the truth of ber martyrdom, by declaring ber one of the Saints. 
which Moreri, being miſled by Charles Stephens [A], 


Hiſtorian. 


[4] Moreri being miſled by Charles Stephens.) As 
the article of Sophronia is not very long in Charles 
Stephens, I ſhall tranſcribe it intirely. Sophronia ma- 
trona Romana, altera Lucretia Chriſtiana, cum vim 
Decii Principia wideret ſe paſſuram, conſentiente viro 
arrepto gladio * transfixit, ac inter ſanctas mulieres 
eft relata. Euſeb. lib. 8. cap. 17. 

4% a Roman Matron, and a ſecond Chriſtian Lucretia, 
« ſeeing ſhe was going to be raviſhed by the Emperor 
« Decius, with her own huſband's conſent, took a 
« {word and ſtabbed herſelf, and was reckoned among 
ce the bleſſed ; Euſeb. B. viii. Ch. 17.“ Hence Mo- 
reri inferred that Sophronia is called the Chriſtian Lu- 
cretia; which is a blunder, for it is taking the expreſ- 
ſions of the Latin dictionary in too large a ſenſe. The 
conſentiente viro, (with her huſband's conſent) which 
Was to be referred to paſſuram (to be raviſhed) and not 
to arrepio gladio (took a ſword) was a trap to Moreri ; 
a Comma ill placed making him think, that that Lady 
did not kill herſelf, but after ſhe had aſked her huſband's 
leave, was the occaſion of his telling a falſity. Nor 


was this perhaps owäng to the comma, for if you put. 


one after paſſuram, and another after viro, as Lloyd 
and Hofman do, the expreſſion will be nevertheleſs equi- 
vocal. An accurate writer, who had been zealous for 
his readers, would have put paſſuram aſter wire, and 
no man had been at a loſs to know his meaning. I 
have no need to cenſure the reſt of that paſſage. I 


1. e. Sophronia 


nion of him. 
in his Officina, and Decimator in his Sylva Vocabulo- 


| Theſe are glofles 
erroneouſly aſcribed to the 


ſhall only obſerve that Moreri has not tranſcribed aſl 
Charles Stephens's blunders. He has omitted the words 
Decii Principis, and put the Tyrant Maxentius inftead 
of Decius. Lloyd and Hofman have not corrected one 
ſingle letter. J wonder Rivetus ſhould have aſſerted that 
Euſebius relates that Sophronia having prayed to God 
on her knees, as it were to offer up her chaſtity to 
Jeſus Chriſt, killed herſelf before the Tyrant Maxen- 
tius's eyes. Euſeb. lib. 8, Hiſtoriæ refert de Sophronia 


præſecti Romanæ urbis uxore quod cum animadverterct 


maritum metu mortis perterritum, prodidifſe pudicitiam 


ſuam Maxentio Hranno, cum prius defixis genibus Deum 
oraſſet, tanquam pudicitiam ſuam Chriſto immolaturam, 
pectus coram eo ferro transfixiſſe (1). This ſhews that 
he alſo is one of thoſe who quote from the moderns, 
without conſulting the originals. I had a better opi- 

I did not wonder that Raviſius Textor, 


(1) Andr. Rive- 
tus, in Geneſ. | 
Exerc. LXXIII, 
Oper. tom. 1. page 
281, | refer co- 
ram co to Max- 
entius, it ſhould 
perhaps be refer- 
red to Husband. 
Rivetus has coma- 
mitted a ſoleciſm 
here. 


rum, ſhould have committed the ſame blunders which 
I meet with in Charles Stephens. Theſe authors do 
not take care to compare quotations with the books 
from whence tney are extracted. Decimator ſeems to 
me more accurate than all the reſt with regard to the 
alluſion to Lucretia; he does not aſſert, like Moreri, 
that Sophronia was called the Chriſtian Lucretia; he 
obſerves only that ſhe might juſtly be called by that 
name. Caſtitatis nomine celebris, ita ut altera Lucretia 
Chriſtiana non immerito dici poſſit. | 


SORANUS (QUINTUS VALERIUS) flouriſhed in the ſeventh Century of 


(a) See the re- Rome (a). 
mark | A}, 
tation 42). 


He was eſteemed for his eloquence, but much more ſtil] for his learning. 
aus He was the moſt learned man, who till then had appeared among the Latin authors. 


Though he was born near Rome (), yet his pronunciation had ſomething of the country (4) See the fame 


in it [4], which did no doubt ſome injury to his eloquence. 


[4] The moſi learned man 


bis pronunciation 
had famething of the country in it.] The proof of all 
this is contained in the third book de Oratore, in the 
paſſage where Cicero obſerves that the moſt agreeable 
pronunciation of the Greek tongue was that of tne 
(1) Er alitiſimos Athenians (1). They ſpoke better without having any 
boriines Aſraticos learning, than the moſt learned Aftaticks. This does 
quiors Athenien/is not ſignify that their words were placed in a better 
bs hd 3 order, it relates only to the tone of their voice, and to 
nec lan bene quam their accent. Cicero ſays the ſame thing to the city of 
ſuaviter loguendo Rome's advantage; he obſerves that the moſt ignorant 
alle ſaperabit, Roman excelled in that reſpe& above the learned So- 
| 8 1 Food ranus : What do J ſay, learned, this is not enough, 1 
is: ' ſhould call him the moſt learned man of that time. 
Hanc dico ſuavitatem, que exit ex ore, que quidem ut 
apud Græcos Atticorum, fic in Latino ſermone hujus eſt 
urbis maxime propria. Nofiri minus ſtudent literis 
quam Latini, tamen ex iſtis quos noſtis, urbanis, in gui- 
= minimum eſt literarum, nemo eſt quin literatiſſimum 
togatorum omnium Q, Valeriam Soranum lenitate vocis, 
atgue ipſo oris preſſu & ſono facile vincat (2). i. e. 
I mean that ſweetneſs of the pronunciation, which 
** as among the Greeks it is moſt peculiar to the Athe- 
* nians, ſo with regard to Latin it is moſt peculiar 
3 


(2) ldem, ibid. 


remark, quotati- 


He followed in his works un, py 
a method 


„e to the inhabitants of Rome . . . . Our citizens do 
not ſtudy literature ſo much as the Latins do, yet 
you know, that among our citizens who have the 
leaftt learning, there is none but excels the moſt 
learned of the Romans, I mean, Q. Valerius So- 
ranus, as to the ſweetneſs of ſpeech, the tone of the 
voice, and the accent, or the pronunciation.” Theſe 
words hint evidently that he was ſtill living; I was there- 
foreinthe right to aſſert, that he lived in the 8th century 
of Rome: tor Cicero ſuppoſes, that the diſcourſes, of 
which his work de Oratore is made up, were held in 
the year- 662. Several perſons think, that this Soranus 


was Cicero's friend, and that it is he, who is meant in 


this paſſage. 2. & D. Valerii Sorani, vicini & fa- 

miliares mei non tam in dicendo admirabiles, quam docli ; 

& Grecis literis & Latinis (3). i. e. Q. and D. 4) Cicero, in 
% Valerius Soranus, my neighbours and friends, are Bruto, pag. m. 
% not ſo eminent for their eloquence, as they are well 283. 

*« verſed in Greek and Latin learning.” It appears 

from what goes before this paſſage, that theſe two So- 

ranus's were not of Rome, but of Latium. [I believe (4) See Conrs- 
they] were of Sora a city of Latium according to Pliny dus, in Brutum 
and Ptolomy (4). Ciceroniz, p. 284. 


; guod contra inter- 


ver. 499 · 


„ ng, * 
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a method which Pliny mars. [5], I mean that he added ſummaries to them, by which 
means every reader might chooſe what he liked, without having the trouble of reading 
the whole. It is pretended that he was ſo bold as to divulge a myſtery which the Ro- 
mans kept very ſecret : it was the name of the tutelary God of their City. It is added 
that he was capitally puniſhed for it [C]. He muſt not perhaps be diſtinguiſhed from 
the Quintus Valerius whom Pompey put to death [DJ]. Let us obſerve by the by, that 


\ 
[B] A method which Pliny imitated.) He ſpeaks thus 
in his-preface to Titus, Veſpaſian's ſon. 2 
pationibus tuis publicis publico bono parandum erat, quid 
fingulis contineatur libris huic 3 ſubjunxi: ſumma- 
gue cura, ne perlegendos eos habares, operam dedi. Tu 
per hoc & alii; præſtabis ne perlegant : ſed ut quiſque 
defideraverit aliquid, id tantum quærat & ſciat quo *. 
inveniat. Hoc ante me fecit in litteris noſtris Valerius 


(5) Plinius, in Soranus, in libris quos inoxTiowy inſcripfit 5 
Præfat. in fine. tc : 7 ſc pfit (5) 


« 


would be ſparing of your time, and therefore I have 


added at the end of this letter a ſummary of what 


is contained in each book, and have taken all the 
cate I could, that you might not be obliged to 
read them through. By theſe ſummaries you and 
others may eaſily find whatever you want to read, 
without peruſing the whole work throughout. This 
is what Valerius Soranus has done before me, in 
the books which he has intitled, Of Inſpections.“ 
Let us not omit this note of Father Hardouin. Epop- 
tides ſcripſerat, hoc eft, ut Turnebus quidem interpreta- 
tur, de Grammatica libros : tanquam de myſleriis litera- 
rum & doctrinæ. Erant enim tninTas qui ad inſpici- 
(6) Harduir, in enda ſacra occulta admittebantur (6. 1. e. He wrote 


bunc locum Plinit. e inſpections, that is to ſay, as Turnebus explains it, 


books of grammar, as it were concerning the my- 
«« ſteries of letters and learning: for the inſpectors 
« were thoſe who were admitted to look into the ſa- 
« cred myſteries.“ It is certain that our Soranus 


(1) Vari de wrote books of grammar: ſee Varro (7) and Aulus 
Lingua Latina, Gellius (8). | 


b. 6. pag. m. 71. [C] To divulge a myſtery . 1 By i capitally 
(3) Aulus Gelli- Puniſbed for it.) Pliny does not fay in ſo many words 


us, lib. 2- cap. 10, that Soranus revealed the name of the tutelary God of 


Rome: but one may infer it from his expreſſions. 


'Cujus (Rome) nomen alterum dicere arcanis ceremoni- 
arum nefas habetur : optimaque & ſalutari fide abolitum 


(9) Plinius, lib. enunciavit Valerius Soranus luitque mox penas (9). i. e. 
3. Cap» 5. Pag. Me © By the rules of the ſacred myſteries it is an impious 


339, 331. action to reveal the other name (of Rome). It 

was moſt religiouſly antiquated for the public good, 

* when Valerius Soranus divulged it, for which he 

was immediately punithed.” He obſerves that the 

City of Rome had two names ; the one publickly 

known, the other ſo myſterious, that it was an im- 

piety to reveal it; and Valerius Soranus having broke 

through that religious law, ſuffered immediately for 

his raſhneſs. It is not to be queſtioned, but that other 

name was the ſame with the name of the tutelary God 

of the City, or at leaſt it was looked upon as ſome- 

(10) See the paſ- thing that protected it (10). Solinus, who tranſcribes 

er e Pliny, has given himſelf the liberty to mention what 

e kind of puniſhment Soranus ſuffered for his profana- 

| tion, he aſſerts that he was condemned to death (11): 

but for the reſt he ſpeaks only of the ſecret and my- 

ſterious name of the city; he does not aſſert, it was 

Slew id abe the name of the tutelary God of Rome. We ſhal! 

auſus foret ob ne- NOW quote two authors who ſpeak more plainly, and 

ritum profane do not leave us at the pains of drawing conſequences. 

_ nect datum. Verum nomen ejus numinis quod urbi Rome præeſſet, ſciri 

ny [ne cape K. Pag. ſacrorum lege probibetur, quod auſus quidam tribunus 

 plebis enuntiare, in crucem levatus eff (12). i. e. 

in „ By the Laws of Religion it is prohibited to know 

** the true name of the God who preſides over Rome; 

Hand a certain Tribune of the People having divulged 

„it, he was crucified for it.” This is the authority 

13 on which ſome perſons aſſert that our Soranus has been 

4 3) 1 WM Tribune of the People, and that he was crucified (13). 

Yate Dei. lib, . They are obliged to add ſomething to that paſſage, 

cape. 9. for Servius names no man. The other-paſſage I am 
„ 3 \ \ \ — 

to quote 18 from Plutarch. A 7i re d ix @ 

labs Tyv Poem, TWGHUy mxpooixu Oανν² wrt 

£54 apm, 11 Ad, NM r 2 Cur 

— ovopeluy 3 Terry O Thy & 70 ppyg Hants: di- 

TO OLE duften ias, ls opobrrs; 0922-29400 Lapavo dm D xaKG; 

Def 3 Oe To ib (24). i. e. Why is it not law- 

rags 278, E. ful to enquire, whether that Deity, who preſides 


(r1) FValerium 
denique Soranum, 


(12) Servius, 
1 lib. Georg» 


uia occu- 


As you are extremely buſy for the public good, 1 


«© over Rome, and protects and defends it, be a male 
« or a female, and why is it an impiety to declare 
„ that Deity's name? They anſwer, becauſe ſuperſti- 
tion forbids it, and they relate, that Valerius So- 
« ranus periſhed miſerably, becauſe he had revealed 
« jt,” Obſerve that according to Plutarch, it was 
not lawful to inquire after the ſex, nor after the name 
of the tutelary God of Rome. Obſerve alſo that 
ſome perſons think there is ſomething more myſteri- 
ous ſtill in Soranus's death, fince they aſſert that the 
moment he had divulged that ſecret name he died on 
the ſpot. They pretend (15) that Pliny and ſeveral 
others relate this. It is not true that Pliny relates it. 4 Poi Dia] : 
We ſhall ſee in the remark [D] that Soranus's indiſ- pag. 192, alt. 
cretion was not perhaps the cauſe of his death. Ob- Lugd. 1696. 
ſerve laſtly a groſs blunder of Gyraldi. After he had 7 
aſſerted, 1ſt (16), that Pliny and Solinus write, that (76) Gyraldus, de 
Valerius Soranus was ſentenced to death, becauſe he Os Hip. Dial, 
had dared to mention the hidden name of Rome (17); OTE” 

2. that Sempronius (18) wrote the ſame thing, he adds (17) Pliny does 
that others àſſert that this Soranus was crucified, and et ſay this, 


that for this reaſon they inſtituted the worſhip of the (18) It were to 


goddeſs Angerona, the patroneſs of filence. Alii in be wiſhed that 


crucem ſublatum tradunt & PROPTEREA cultam Deam een js og 
Angeronam filentii præſidem (19), Servius is the only which Semproni- 


author who mentions the crucifying of the profane vs he meant; for 


man, who revealed that myſtery ; but neither he, nor Sempronius Tu- 
any other have obſerved that that puniſhment occa- —oͥ J 8 
ſioned the worſhip of the goddeſs Angerona. It is 0 


1 . ; who wrote books, 
plain, that, according to Pliny, it was a very ancient lived before the 


' worſhip, and grounded on the. myſtery of the ſecret Valerius Scranus, 


name of Rome. Exemplum religionis axT1QU ch hom Cicero has 
hoc maxime filentium inſtitute. Namque Diva Auges. 
rona, &c. (20). Solinus expreſſes himſelf more plainly (19) Gyraldus, 
Rill : inter aNTIQUISSIMAS ſane religiones Sacellum #6! ſupra. 
colitur Angeronæ (21). i. e. Among the moſt an- 
« cient worſhips is that of the goddeſs Angerona.“ (20) Plin. lib. 3. 
There are few things more apt to miſlead us than “f. 5* Pag. 331. 
thoſe particles which the grammarians call cau/a/. (21) Solin. p. 1. 
The moſt learned compilers are drawn by them into 
horrid miſtakes ; and unleſs a man be extremely at- 
tentive, he is perplexed and confounded by them, 
when he deſigns to give another turn to the paſſages he 
tranſcribes, or to abridge them as much as he can. 
The learned Gyraldi fell into a miſtake, becauſe he 
did not conſider Pliny's expreſſions as carefully as he 
ought to have done. | | 5 

[D] He muſt not perhaps be diſtinguiſped from the 
Quintus Valerius whom Pompey put to death.] Plutarch, 
if I be not miſtaken, is the only author who acquaints 
us with this particular. He relates that Pompey be- 
ing well informed of that man's learning took him 
aſide, and walked with him. Obſerve that Pompey 
was then in Sicily, and that on that day he was judging 
the criminals, that is to ſay, thoſe perſons of Marius's 
party, who were doomed to death. Seeing this Quin- 
tus Valerius brought before his Tribunal, he got up 
to ſpeak with him privately ; but as ſoon as he had 
heard of him all that he wanted to know, he gave 
orders to put him to death. Plutarch relates this 
only on the credit of an author, whom he miſtruſts 
with regard to thoſe things which concern the friends 
or the enemies of Cæſar. Ori ji, orav mips 
2% KairaupO- Hl = Pinker daniytrai, oudpe 
NT mari were whacria;g, Cæterum Oppio quum 
de Cefaris hoſtibus vel amicis agit non temere ad- | 
jungenda fides eft (22). Tale. di Or., „ Kai- (22) Plut. 
rupO- ira, a Gu0i x) Keoivrw Obaapiy © P10, p.623 
Xahrao N Tor Leto ii. im ty ag Ws tc r. Qrnond- © 
yO- ang *) Ode N iv Nei Oanige., os non 
pos abr, Are Auer K TVWLTHTETHTAITE, g u- 
Jowivov wv txprCe g fu Nd ra, wyoratas reg b,, 
«vg s anayayorra;, i. e. Caius Oppius, 
„ Cxfar's familiar friend, adds, that Pompey proved 
„ cruel to Quintus Valerianus ; for as he knew him 
* to be maſter of polite literature and learning, who 
* had few equals, he took him afide when he was 
| 3 hs | « brought 


(15) Hermolaus, 
apud Gyraldum, 


(23) | 
in Por 


6235 


(2 


v) 


(23) Plutarch. 
in Pompeio, page 
623, E. 
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the reaſon why the Romans concealed the name of their tutelary God, is not very 


ſolid [E]. By two lines of Soranus which are extant it appears, that he taught that God is 


brought beſore him, and walked ſome time with 
* him; and having learned from him all that he de- 
4 fired to know, he ordered him to be carried back, 
* and put to death (23).” Might we not ſuppoſe, 
1. that it was on this occaſion our Soranus revealed 
the hidden name of the capital city? 2. that Oppius 
omitted this particular, that it might not give a pre- 
tence to excuſe Pompey. For if it could have been 
urged, that Soranus revealed a ſecret to him, which he 
ought to have concealed moſt religiouſly, this might 
have cleared the perſon who cauſed him to be put to- 
death; his ſeverity might have been looked upon as 
an act of devotion, and as an holy zeal againſt the 
profane. 1 do not aſſert this as a matter of fact, but 
leave i: to the judgment of the critics, 1 ſhall only 
obſerve, that we ought not to imagine, that Pompey 
deſigned to get ſome political ſecrets out of him, or 


ſome intrigues of Marius: for his deſire to converſe 


with him was grounded only on his knowing him to 
be a very learned man. Plutarch obſerves it expreſly. 
Now it is certain that the knowledge of literature, 


and the ſtudy of antiquity rendered Soranus a proper 


man to acquaint Pompey with a ſecret relating to Re- 


ligion, an unknown law, an ancient ceremony, but 


not the policy of Marius's faction. On the other hand, 
there is ſome probability that conſidering the ſtate in 
which things were then, Pompey was glad to know 
the hidden name of Rome. His party, which was 


the ſame with Sylla's, had juſt taken the City. Did 


he know that the other party would never take it 
again? Did not Pompey foreſee, that the Republick 
would be expoſed to civil wars ? Was he not ſenfible 


of his own ambition? Could he imagine that the find- 


ing out of the tutelary God's name would not be of 
ſome uſe to him? However it be, if the Quintus Va- 
lerius mentioned by Plutarch, and the Soranus menti— 
oned by Pliny, be one and the ſame perſon, as it is 


very probable, there is not much ground to aſſert 
that the profane indiſcretion of him, who divulged 


(24) He calls 
him a PhiJologer, 
but not a Philo- 
fopher. 

(25) Lud, Vives, 
in Auguſt, de 
Civit. Dei, lib. 7. 
cap. 9». 


/ 


(26) Florus, lib. 
3 cap. 21. 


the ſecret name of Rome, was immediately puniſhed; 
for, according to Plutarch's account, he would have 
been puniſhed only as an accomplice of Marius. It is 
not true that Plutarch ſtyles him a Philoſopher (24). 
Ludovicus Vives (25), Charles Stephens, Lloyd, and 
Hofman are in the wrong to aſſert it. Obſerve that 
Florus reckoned the Prætor Soranus's death among the 
cruel actions of Sylla's party: Piget poft hæc referre, 


ſays he (26), /udibrio habita fata Carbonis, fata So- 


rani prætoris, Ec. i. e. © It grieves me to relate, 
« after all this, how they made ſport with the lives 
« of Carbo, and of Soranus the Prætor.“ This would 
be of ſome uſe to thoſe, who had a mind to prove our 


Soranus has been a Prætor, and that he is the ſame 


Valerius whom Pompey put to death. | 

[E] The reaſon why the Romans concealed the name 
of their tutelary God is not very folid] They had on 
jome occaſions enticed the tutelary Gods out of the 


other cities, and they feared leſt cheir's ſhould be uſed 


after the ſame manner, for which reaſon they would 
not ſuffer the name of their Patron Deity to be known. 


They hoped that the ignorance of that name would 


ſecure to them that Deity's patronage, as the Tyrians 


(27) Plutarch. in 
Næſt. Roman, 
dag. 278, 279. 


(29) Fee Quintin; 
Curtius, tib. 4. 
ay 4. num. 22. 
and Freimthemins 
on that billage. 


imagined that by loading their Gods with chains they 
ſhould prevent their running away. This is one of the 
anſwers Plutarch makes to the queſtion you have ſeen 
above. (27) org, , To Puwardy Twi; WToKa- 
c, kx NH £674 g Venti S; ls YIphb Gert; ad- 
Toi Os ze kN YU Sasch 207 , 2 t- 
T αůÜꝗGiä̃i Web; aur, ifoBrivro T0 iro arg va" £76- 
fe; dre 1 Top dro 11.605 ara baTt Ayers Tio 
gau, Trübe Of airtin iyſonrag n Nu xανe⁰ 0 
Tia n TOTES, UT Ws chr PA Tc cf nr er LA To 
down rr 60 P{AGTRTE tx 946 x Proararhy Operpecr. 
i.e. © 1s it, as ſome Roman authors relate, becauſe 
„ there are fome charms and inchantments, by which 
„the Gods can be inticed away, and which the Ro- 
mans uſed, when they imagined by that means 
„to draw over to their ſides the Gods of their ene- 
mies; Wherefore they deſign to prevent their being 
* uled thus in their turn? For as the Tyrians are ſaid 


„do chain down their Gods (28), or when any of 


Vol, IX. 


the 


« them go to the bath, or to a luſtration, they will 
** not let them go unleſs they give ſecurity for their 
return; thus the Romans imagined that their tute- 
*« lary God would be moſt conſtantly ſecured to them, 
if his name continued unknown.” I have met 
with a paſſage in Pliny, which abounds with ſo many 
particulars, that the reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
find it here. Verrius Flaccus auctores ponit, quibus cre- 


dat, in oppugnationibus ante omnia ſolitum d Romanis 


ſacerdotibus evocari Deum, cujus in tutela id oppidum 
effet : promittique illi eundem, aut ambliorem apud No- 
manos cultum, Ft durat in Pontificum diſciplina id ſa: 
crum : conſtatgue ides occultatum, in cujus Dei tutela | 
Roma effet, ne qui hoſtium fimili modo agerent (29). 29) Plin. lib, 
i. e. Verrius Flaccus quotes ſome authors, by whom 7*: ©: 7 bes. 
„it appears that when the Romans beſieged that Sha 
town, the firſt thing they did was to have the tu. 
s telary God of it inticed away by their Prieſt, who 
promiſed him, that the ſame or a more ſolemn 
«« worſhip ſhould be paid to him by the Romans. 
« 'This ceremony is {till preſerved in the ritual of the 
Prieſts ; and it is certain that the name of the tute- 
lary God of the Romans was kept ſecret, leſt their 
enemies ſhould uſe them after the ſame manner.” 
Macrobius acquaints us with two particulars ; the one 
is (30), that all the cities are under the protection of (39) Corflar em- 
ſome God, and that the Romans ſceing that the cities * 47% 14 ali- 
they beſieged would in all likelihood be obliged to ſur- _ 
render, uſed to invite the tutelary Gods out of them, fans, 8 
either becauſe they imagined that otherwiſe they would rum & multis 
never be able to take thoſe towns, or becauſe they T fuſe, ut, 
thought it impious to take the Gods priſoners. The 5" of 1 
other particular is, that for theſe reaſons they conceal- aun | cyan Free . 
ed the name of the tutelary God of Rome, and the cr deren, cores 
Latin name of that City. He adds that the name of ce evicarent 
that Deity was nevertheleſs mentioned in the books of re pu ONT. 
{ome ancients : it is true, that they relate differently; Few 0 
but as for the hidden name of Rome, it was never nen RA ag aut. 
known, not ce the molt learned; for in this re- V poet nefas æ- 
ſpect the Romans took the moſt eff. ual meaſures to Vimarent devs ba- 
prevent their being uſed as they had uſed other cities, my e e 

a | -** Macrob. Saturn, 
by calling the tutelary Gods out of them, Pyroprerea ib. 3- cap 9. pag 
itfi Romani & deum in cujus tutela urbs Roma «ft ut m. 323. ; 
ipfius urbis Latinum nomen ignotum (e woluerunt, ſed 
dei quidem nomen nonnullis antiquorum licet inter ſe diſſi- 
dentium libris inſitum: & ideo wvenuſta per ſequentibus 
guidquid de hoc putatur innotuit. . . . . Ipſius vero urbis 
nomen etiam doctiſſimis ignotum eft ; caventibus Romanis 
ne quod ſzxpe adverſus urbes boſtium feciſſe ſe noverant, 
idem ipfi guoque hoſtili evecatione paterentur, fi tutelæ | 
ſuæ nomen diwulgaretur (31). I wonder that Macro- (31) Macrobe 
bius did not know what Fliny and Plutarch have ob- Saturn. lib. 3. 
ſerved concerning Scranus. He did not know it, ſince p. 9: pag. m. 
he aſſerts that the myſterious name of Rome was al. . 
ways unknown even to the molt learned. I wonder 
alſo at the diſtinction he makes between the tutelary 


God of Rome, and the ſecret name of the ſame city, 


to which he aſcribes alſo the ſunctions and efficacy of 
the protection. But I wonder {till more, that after he 
had related what I have obſerved here, he ſhould give 
us the very form of the conjuration ; for it appears 
from that form, that it was by no means neceflary to 
know the name or ſex of the Patron Denies of a City. 
They were invited out of them without being called 
by their names, and with this clauſe, whether you be a 
god or a goddeſs. Eft autem carmen hujuſmodi, quo di 
evocantur cum oppugnatione civitas cingitur : St. DEvs. 
51. DEA. EST. cui. rorolus. | CIVITAS. QUE. 
KARTHAGINIENSIS. EST. IN. TUTELA. TE. QUE. 
MAXIME. ILLE. QUI. URBI*. HUJUS. POPOLI, 
QUE. TUTELAM. RECEPISTI. PRECOR. VENEROR, 
QUE. VENIAM. QUE. A. VOBIS. PETO. UT. Vos. (32) Macrob. 


POPOLUM. CIVITATEM. QUE. KARTHAGINIEN- 13 
acted this 


. SEM. DESERATIS. LOCA. TEMPLA. sacRA. un- from the «th 


BEM. QUE. EORUM. RELINQUATIS. ABSQUE. book Rerum re- 
HIS. ABEATI1S. &c. (32). i.e. ** The form of the comaitarum of 
„ incantation, by which the Gods were called out of Smmonjcus Se- 
* a City that was beſieged, is as follows. V you be a — 2 NO 128 
© God or à Goddeſs, under æuboſe guardianſbip the people anci 5 

, AS 4 P People ancient book of 
and city of the Carthaginians is, and you, particu» Furius. 
larly, who have taken upon you the protection of that 

people 
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(c) In the re- 
mark | C]. 


« people and city, I worſhip you, and humbly beg you 
” ala be e to Belas 2 people and city of the 
Cartbaginians, to abandon their places, temples, re- 
% [/igzous ceremonies, and city, and come away, Oe.“ 
Was it without any ground I aſſerted, that the rea- 
ſon why the Romans concealed the name of the tute- 
lary God of Rome was not ſolid? They did not 
know the names of the tutelary Gods, whom they 
called out of the enemies cities, they did not even 
know their ſex, and yet they called upon them ; of 


what ſervice therefore could it be to them, that their 


enemies did not know how the tutelary God of Rome 
was called, or what was the true name of the 174 
Could this prevent them from uſing againſt the Ro- 
mans the ſame method, which the Romans had uſed 


againſt other cities? Macrobius in particular is leſs 


excuſable than the other writers, ſince in the ſame 


page where he ſpeaks like them, he gives us a form 


of incantation which refutes him. It is certain that 
the conditional particles, ſã deus, ſi dea, (if you be a 
god or a goddeſs) proves unqueſtionably that the name 
of the Deity whom they called upon, was unknown ; 
for Varro aſſerts, that men uſed that way of ſpeaking, 
when they were afraid to be miſtaken by giving to 
one Deity the name of another. They uſed it in thoſe 
ſacrifices appointed for an earthquake, becauſe they 


did not know the name of the God who cauſed thoſe 


(33) Aulus Gel- 
lius, I. b. 20 cap. 
28. 


{a) Varillas, a 
Hiſt, de P Hereſie, 
liv. 10. towards 


the end. 


(1) Beza, Hift. 


earthquakes. Here follows my authority for this. 
Propterea, that is to ſay, becauſe that God's name 
was unknown, weteres Romani. ubi terram 
moviſſe ſenſerant, nunciatumve fuerat, ferias ejus rei 
cauſa edifto imperabant ; ſed Dei nomen, ita uti ſolet, 
cui ſervari ferias oporteret, flatuere & edicere quieſcebant, 
ne, alium pro alio nominando, falſa religione populum 


SOU 


the immanent cauſe of all things. This opinion does not much differ from Spinoſiſm Fl. 
We ſhall relate (c) why it is thought he had been a Tribune of the People. I do not 
queſtion but he was related to D. VALERIANus SoRANUS, who, like him, gained a 
reputation by his learning, and by the eloquence of his diſcourſes (d). 


„ one had profaned that feſtival, ſo that there was 
e occaſion for an atonement, they uſed to offer a ſa- 
* crifice to a Deity with theſe expreſſions, if you be a 
„ God, or a Goddeſi. This was practiſed by a decree 
«« of the Prieſts, as M. Varro obſerves, becauſe it was 
« not known by what cauſe, or by what God or God- 
«« defs the earthquakes were occaſioned.” 

[F] That opinion does not differ from Spinofiſm.] In 
order to prove this we need only quote a paſſage 


(4) See the re- 


l 6 
2 * quota 


from St. Auguſtin. (34) Jovem ut Deus fit, & max. (34) Auguſt. 4: 
ime ut rex deorum, non alium poſſunt exiflimare, quam Civitat. Dei, lib. 
mundum : ut in diis ceteris ſecundum iſles ſuis pas tibus 55 page m. 


regnet. In hanc ſententiam etiam quoſdam ver ſus Va- 
lerii Sorani exponit idem Varro, in eo libro, quem ſeor- 


jam ab iſtis de cultu deorum ſcripſit, qui verſus hi ſunt : 


Juppiter omnipotens regum rex ipſe deuſque (35), (35) The old 


Progenitor genitrixque deum, deus unus & amnis, 


E xponuntur autem in eodem libro, ita ut eum marem ex- 


manuſcripts, as 
Ludov. Vives ob- 
ſerves, have re- 
rumpue deumgue, 


iſtimarent, qui ſemen emilteret, fæminam gue acciperet: and thus we read 
Fovemque effe mundum, & eum omnia ſemina ex ſe that line in the 
emittere, & in ſe recipere, qua cauſa, inguit, ſcripfit 7" chapter of 


Soranus ; Jupiter progenitor genitriægue: nec minus cum 


& in eo uno omnia ſunt. i. e. Though they ſtyle 
Jupiter a God, and even the King of the Gods, 
« yet they cannot think him any other but the Uni- 
« verſe; that he might reign over the other Gods, 
* who, according to them, are only parts of him- 
« ſelf. In this ſenſe Varro explains ſome lines of 
« VYalerius Soranus, in that particular book which he 
Varro) wrote concerning the worſhip of the Gods: 
theſe lines are as follow. | | 


alligarent : eas ferias fi quis polluiſſet, piaculoque ob hanc 


rem opus et, hoſtiam $1. DEO. $1. DEA. immolabat 3 
zdque ita ex decreto Pontificum obſervatum efſe M. 
Varro dicit : quoniam & gud vi, & per quem Deorum 
Dearumwve terra tremeret incertum eſſet (33). i. e. 
** That God's name being unknown, the ancient 
* Romans. . . . when any earthquake had been felt, 
« or when it was reported to them that there had 


been one, appointed a feſtival by a public decree ; 


« but they did not name the God, to whom it was 


to be ſacred, as they uſed to do in other caſes, leſt 


«© by naming one inſtead of another, they ſhould put 
the people upon paying a wrong worſhip. If any 


« Almighty Fove, of Kings the King, and God, 
«© Of God, father and mother; all things one God. 


In that book they are explained thus: Jupiter is 


«© conſidered as a father, when he caſts forth the ſeeds 
of things, and as a mother, when he receives them: 
« Jupiter is the Univerſe, who caſts forth and receives 
« all ſeeds, for which reaſon, ſays Varro, Soranus 


*« called him a father and a mother; and for the 


«© ſame reaſon he aſſerts, that he is one, and that he 
« js all things. For there is but one Univerſe, and all 
things are in it.“ I 


SOUBISE, a City of Saintonge, has given its name to many perſons of quality. In 
the year 1575 it came into the poſſeſſion of the Houſe of Rohan, by the marriage of 


with Renatus de Rohan, the ſecond of that name. That John de Parthenai, known under 
the name of Soubiſe, will be the ſubject of the next article. 1, 


SOUBISE (JOHN DE PARTHENAI, Lord of) is one of the heroes of the ſix- 
teenth Century among the Proteſtants of France. He began to be acquainted with their 
Opinions at the Duke of Ferrara's Court (a), when Renata of Ferrara, the daughter of 


Lewis XII, and that Duke's wife, gave ſanctuary there to ſome Preachers of the Re- 


formed Religion, and embraced their doctrine. Being returned into France he applied 
himſelf with a great zeal [A] to the propagating of the truths he had learned, and Catha- 


rine de Medicis was very near becoming his proſelyte [BJ]. In the very beginning of 


{ 4] He aiplied himſelf with à great zeal. Here 
follows what is obſerved concerning the city of Soubiſe 
in the hiſtory of the Reformed Churches. ** (1) As for 


| Eceleſeliv. 2. un- ** Soubiſe, the Lord of that place, a man of a ſin- 


der the year 1559, % gular piety towards God, had already taken ſuch 


Page 199. 


« effectual care, that many of his tenants were well 


(2) He ſpeaks of . inſtructed in Religion. Which that old man (2) 


a Miniſter na- 

med Michael 

Malot, aged a- 
dove bo years» 


b « 


«« perceiving, he applied himſelf ſo effectually to the 
« work of the Lord, that every one reckoned the 
«+ pains he took to be ſomething miraculous ; for he 
« ſpent all the nights without 33 (becauſe the 
«© Reformed did not dare to meet but in the night 
5 time, and very ſecretly) and uſed to go to the neigh- 
„ bouring places, being often obliged to make his 


that 


« eſcape into the woods, and to paſs all the night there. 
© In a word, the Lord employed him to ſo good a 
« purpoſe, that in a little time the maſs was forſa- 
« ken all about that place, by a great part of the 
people.“ | 

IB] Catharine de Medicis was very near becoming his 


Proſelyte.) 1 ſhall quote an author (3), who read a (3) Varillss, i. 


manuicript life of Soubiſe, in which he met, no doubt, 
with many particulars. The Admiral was miſtaken, 


the ſame book of 


: a - St, Avguſtin in 
cauſa unum & eundem omnia e Mundus enim unus, m 0 


* editions, 


Catharine de Parthenai, the daughter and heireſs of John de Parthenai-P Archeveque, 


de Charles IX, 
tom- 4. Page 95" 


« ſays he, only in his being perſuaded that Catharine | 


« de Medicis was a Calviniſt in her heart; but any other 
* perſon might have been impoſed upon in this caſe, 
«© as well as he was. Soubiſe acquainted him with the 
« long conferences he had daily with that Princeſs * 

2 the 


Iſt 
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that criſis, which in the year 1562 rendered a war between the two Religions unavoid- 
able, he was one of the moſt conſiderable of the Prince of Cond@e's aſſociates, who ap- 
pointed him to command in the city of Lyons, when that large city, which had declared 
for the Proteſtant cauſe was nat thought to be in good hands, under the Baron des 
Adrets's government. Soubiſe did wonderfully well anſwer the expectation that was con- 
ceived of him, when he was appointed to command in fo conſiderable a poſt ; for not- 
withſtanding all the difficulties he met with, he kept it, and defended it moſt effectually : 
(4) See Varillas, he performed an hundred bold actions there (5). The Duke of Nevers beſieged it to no 


15. 3 9 purpoſe - and the 


Queen-mother endeavoured in vain to over-reach him by negotiations (c). 


212, 215. Dutch There were very great ſuſpicions againſt him concerning the murther of the Duke of 


edition» But ſee 
chiefly Beza, 


11. 


pag 225. 


was not in the leaſt concerned in that abominable action. He had been a 
(e) Varillas, ibid. the Chamber to the King (d), and was created Knight of the Order of the Holy Ghoft 
the 7th of December 1561 (e). He had commanded Henry II's army in Tuſcany [D], 


Guiſe 3 it is even thought that Poltrot's depoſition was very much againſt him: however 
Hip. Eccliſ. liv it is the opinion of the moſt equitable writers among the Roman Catholics f Ci, that he 


leman of 


% B-ze, HH. and, to uſe Monſieur le Laboureur's expreſſions (F), he was a very ſtirring and ſervice- 


Feeleſ, live 3+ Page 


ok able man. He died in the year 1566 (g), aged about fifty four years (bh). He had mar- 
ried Antoinette Bouchard, eldeſt daughter of the Houſe of Aubeterre ; ſhe was a Lady 
(O Le Laboureur, very Zcalous for her Religion [E]: they left but one daughter, namely Catharine de 


Addit. a Cafie!- 


3 Parthenai, whom I have mentioned in a proper place. Her firſt huſhand, who was the (%) D' Aubiene, 


278. Baron du Pont in Britany, took the name of Sou is E: it is this Soubiſe who ap 


tom. I. p · 396. 
pears 


H re Laboureur With honour in the moſt remarkable occurrences of the ſecond and third civil war. He 0 Vraye, Biß. 


$bid. Page 304+ 


was taken priſoner at the battle of Jarnac in 1569, but he made his eſcape in a very art- 7, 


(e) Ibid. page 378+ ful manner (i). La Noue having been wounded the next year at the ſiege of Fontenai-le- . 


(b) Varillas, 
Hiſt. de Charles 


Comte (e), Soubiſe commanded in chief, and took the place. The fame year he re- (/ D'Avbigne, 


1, tom. 1. pag. CœiVed EwO wounds at the ſiege of Saintes (1). He was killed on St. Bartholomew's day [ F]. ir bes 476. 


2575. after he had fought for his life like a lyon. 


W @ 


« was not leſs inſtructed, than the Queen of Navarre ; 
* he ſuppoſed that ſhe had at leaſt as much inclination 
« for it. . The Dutcheſs of Montpenſier was 
* always preſent at thoſe conferences, and ſhewed her 
« ſelf ſo well perſuaded by Soubiſe's diſcourſes, that 
c ſhe oppoſed, as much as lay in her power, the deſign 
her huſband had to put their three youngeſt daugh- 
*« ters into a Nunnery . . . . And indeed, when ſhe 
lay at the point of death, when diſſimulation is no 
longer of any uſe, ſhe ſent for John Malot, Miniſter 
of Paris, and deſired him to give her the Sacrament 
« after the Calviniſt manner, which he refuſed.” 
{4) Varillas, Hi. Monſieur Varillas tells us in another place (J), that 
de Charles IX, 4 Soubiſe being tired with the Queen Regent's delays, 
tom. 1. p. 139* << left her at lait, and aſſerted, that though ſhe had 
«© not courage enough to declare herſeif a Calviniſt, 
yet ſhe would not be ſorry it ſhe were forced to do 
„it.“ He was not in the wrong to judge thus of 
her; witneſs what ſhe ſaid (5), when ſhe heard the 
falſe news of the Proteſtant's victory in the battle of 
Dreux : Well then, awe muſt pray to God in French. 
Witnels alſo the great favour ſhe ſhewed t the friends 
of the new opinions. She would have been very ſoon 
determined to abjure Popery, if it had been worſted, 
| and to procure to Soubiſe the glory of a very great 
(6) Varillas, Converter. Monſieur Varillas owns (6), that De ad. 
Hiſt. de Charles hered to the Catholick party through neceſſity rather than 
25 tom. 1. Page by her own choice. | 
5 [C] The moſt equitable writers among the Roman Ca- 
thelicks.) Monſieur le Laboureur did not ſcruple to 
- publiſh theſe very remarkable words. The Admiral 
* de Chitillon, the Count de la Rochefoucaut, and 
* the Sieurs de Soubiſe and de Feuquieres were not 
« privy to Poltrot's conſpiracy . . . . This cannot 
be believed of perſons of that quality and rank, and 
is ſo ill proved by the murderer's depoſitions, that 
one can eaſily perceive his deſign was only to make 
| « uſeof the names of thoſe who headed a faction, which 
(% Le Laboureur, © had actually taken up arms (7).” 
een a Caſ- [O] Henry the ſecond's army in Tuſcany.) If we 
3 fag. may believe Brantome, this employment was attended 
with ſome dangerous conſequences, He obſerves (8) 
(8) Memcires, that with regard to Poltrot's affair, Monſieur de 
2 3- Vie as Soubiſe was by many people charged with ungrate- 
vc de Guiſe, « fulneſs : for thoſe of Sienna having accuſed him of 
“ ſeveral things he had done in Tuſcany, when he 
* commanded there for King Henry, and he bein 
« like to come into trouble, the Duke de Guiſe inter- 
* cede. for him.” I cannot tell by what authority 
Monſicur Varillas explains and paraphraſes thoſe words 


( Mezerai, 
Abrege Cbronol. 
tom. $+ pag. Ms 
72, under the, 
year 1562. 


* 
* 


* 


the ſubject of Calviniſm. He aſſured him that the | 


The Ladies (n) were curious to examine 72 Ibid, pags 
| - | what 


as he does in the following paſſage (c). Soubiſe be- (9) Varill. H,. 
« ing returned from the _ of K where it was © IF, tom. 
* pretended that he did not behave himſelf very well, Fs 377 
both with regard to the war, and with regard to the 

*« adminiſtration of Finances, his enemies drew up 


„ ſuch articles of impeachment againſt him, as were 


calculated to deprive him both of his reputation, 
* and of his life; but the Duke of Guiſe defended 


him publickly.” | 


[E] A Lady very zealous for Religion.] A report 
being ſpread that the Roman Catholicks had a deſign 
to take her, and to carry her before the gates of 
Lyons, and to threaten to ſtab her there with her 
daughter, in caſe the place did not ſurrender, Sↄubiſe 
ſent Poltrot to her, who came back with letters from 
that Lady, in which e entreated her huſband to 
ſuffer them both to periſh, and to continue true 10 his 
party (10). This was a wife worthy of a buſband (10) The manu- 
abo. fſhewed an unconguerable averſion for any private owe Life . Foy 
treaty, and whoa proteſied he would never ſign any, but 125 la. a bs 1 
auhen he ſhould fee the Prince of Conde's hand to it (11). IX, tom, 1. page 
She was alſo the worthy ſiſter of the Viſcount d'Aube- 331. 
terre, who left all he had in the world, for the ſake of 
Religion, and ſubmitted to lead a very laborious. life. (17) Varillas, 
Here follows what Brantome obſerves of him (12). Charles LF, pag. 
« He fled to Geneva, where he followed the 2 dare 
« trade of Button-maker, for it is a law there, that Rk ge mac 
«© every one is obliged to follow ſome trade, to get a which des Adrets 
« livelihood. And though Aubeterre was a gentle» concluded for the 
« man, and a Lord, and of a very good family, yet Proteſtants of 
i he followed the trade I have mentioned. Paſling e.g La 
«© once thro' Geneva I ſaw him there being very poor „oured to make 
« and miterable. Since that time, he was taken at Soubiſe conſent, 
«« theſedition of Amboiſe, and condemned like the reſt, 
„ But the Duke de Guiſe, at the Marſhal de St. (12) Memires, 
« Andre's requeſt, procured him the King's pardon, tom. 3. Vie du 
« and ſaved his life.” Some have aſſerted (13), that Pc de Gui. 
by the Lady de Soubiſe's recommendation, Counſellor (13) D' Aubigne, 
Fumee was fet at liberty, when he was in the ſame tom. 1. page 123, 
danger with Anne du Bourg. But others (14) aſcribe (:4) La Planche, 
this to the expedients which Soubiſe ſuggeited to the HH. de Frongeis 


' Queen-mother, with whom he had been a /ong time in II. pag: 147- 


favour. Catharina, ſays Thuanus (15), in gratiam Rev, ih Jools 
Joannis Parthenæi Subiſæ reguli fibi percati, & Fumeo  3' 57.7 
amiciſſimi ſua commendatione apud judices illius cauſam (13) Thuan. libs 
non parum ſublevaſſe creditur. It is very probable that 23: fag. m. 467» 
d'Aubigne miſtook the wife for the huſband. 

[F] He «vas killed on St. Bartholomew's day.] Mon- 
ſieur Varillas pretends, that ſince Poltrot's attempt, 
e Soubiſe went but once to Court, whence he diſap- 
« peared before he was taken notice of; ſo much 70 

| * 
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(«) It was impo · 
tency. 


| SOU 


\ 


) 


\ whi carried gainſt him, 4e) In the arti; 
what was the foundation of the proſecution (n) which was carried on againft him, I have WG i Tha 


mentioned it in another place (o). 


not have gone to the King of Navarre's wedding, or 
to the Parifian Veſpers, had he been living then; and 
this would be another argument to prove, that the 
Soubiſe of d'Aubigne was the Baron du Pont (16). 


e he fear leſt thoſe of the houſe of Guiſe ſhould give 
ce put little credit to the facts that were publiſhed in 
« order to weaken the teſtimony of a murderer, who 
4 had been his ſervant.” If this be true, he would 


SOUBISE (BENJAMIN DE ROHAN, Duke of) grandſon of the preceding, 


and fon of Renatus de Rohan the ſecond of that name, and of Catharine de Parthenai, 
did vigorouſly ſupport his brother the Duke of Rohan in his undertakings, either to affilt 


ta) Orotius, 
Ain, lib. 15. 


the inhabitants of la Rochelle, or to keep up in France the party of the Reformed. 
He had learnt the art of war in Holland under Prince Maurice, and was one of thoſe 
French Noblemen who conveyed themſelves into Bergue (a), when the Spaniards beſieged 
that place. In the year 1621 he held out the ſiege of St. Jean d' Angeli againſt an army 
which King Lewis XIII commanded in perſon, and when he ſurrendered the place he 
obtained a free pardon for all that was paſt, upon his promiſing loyalty for the future [B]. 


and in the remark 
(C] of the article 


ARTHENAL 


(16) This is un- 
queſtionable, 


And yet towards the end of the ſame year he ſeized upon Royan ; in February 1622 he 


took Olonnne, and made himſelf ſo fully mafter of the whole country in the Lower 


Poitou, that his parties went and made priſoners even within five leagues of Nerac. But 
this ſuperiority did not continue long; for he was ſo briſkly artacked in the Iſle of Rie [C] 
ſoon after he had conquered it, that all his forces were diſperſed, he retired to la Rochelle, 


where the people gave him many proofs of their contempt and diſpleaſure, which obliged 


him to go ſo much the ſooner into England, in order to petition for a ſupply. The 


(5) This event is 
placed under the 
year 1624 in the 
Miniſiere du Car- 
dinal de Ricbe- 
liens 


fi) In his book 
intitled, La 
France, in the 
Chapter of Xain- 
funge, 


(2) Le Labovreur, 
Addit. aux Me- 
moi res de Caſiel- 
nau, tom. 2. pag. 
793 


3Aercure 
Francois, tom. 
11. pag. 262, 


4) Memoires, 
pag. 37. of the 
Dutch edition. 


Court of France having got notice of it, declared him guilty of high-treaſon, July the 
t5th 1622. He found means, notwithftanding his Britannick Majefty's refuſal, to fit out 
ſome ſhips, which were all loſt in a ſtorm near Plymouth. In the beginning of the year 
1625 (5), he ſeized upon the Iſle of Re, and made an attempt on Blavet or Port- Lewis 
in Britany, which ſucceeded only in part ; for it was pretty much his fate not to be very 
fortunate [D] in the extenſive projects he formed. He made himſelf maſter of the Port, 
and took ſix men of war he met with there; the landing-forces he had with him took 

5 20 | the 


[4] Dude of Soubiſe.] I give him that title after the 


example of the perſon who publiſhed the life of the 
Duke of Rohan in 1666. That author followed only 
the common road. But yet it mult be acknowledged 
that the Lordſhip of Soubiſe was never erected into a 
Dutchy, and that the Geographer Du Val, who aſ- 
ſerts it (1), does it without any ground, There is an 


aduſe which prevails terribly in the noble families of 


France, which is their annexing to the {ame eſtate now 
one title, and then another, without waiting for Letters 
of erection. Do not we fee the ſons of Dukes bear, 
under the title of a Marquiſate, the names of the ſame 
eltates or lands, of which their fathers are ſtyled Dukes ? 
Nay what is worſe, there are ſome eſtates which do no 
longer belong to a family, and yet the perſons of that 
family take upon them the names of thoſe eſtates; the 
one calls himſelf Marquis of them, another Count er 
Earl, another Viſcount or Baron c. Monſieur le 
Laboureur exclaims ſeverely againſt this (2). 

[B] Promiſing loyalty for the future.) The perſon 
who anſwered the Duke de Soubiſe's Manifeſto in the 
year 1625 pretends (3), that the Duke begged pardon 
of the King as he was going out of St. Jean d'Angeli, 
and that “ he ſwore he would continue for ever a moſt 
faithful ſubject and ſervant to him; that he would 
never bear arms any more againſt his ſervice, for 
*« what cauſe or pretence ſoever might be, and that 
*© he would no mw adhere to the unions, aſſocia- 
tions, or confederacies, that might be formed with- 
out his Majeſty's authority or conſent. He pretends 
«© alſo, that the Reformed hiſtorians were ſure not to 
«+ inſert into their hiſtories that oath taken by Mon- 
** fieur de Soubiſe, and by thoſe who came with him 
out of St. Jean d'Angeli ; but that it is to be met 
* with in the Regiſters of the Town-hall, and in the 
„Memoirs of the Sieur de Modene Grand Provoſt 
«© of France, printed at Toulouſe in the year 1621.” 

[C] In the Iſle of Rit.) Monſieur de Puyſegur mil- 
took this overthrow for the repulſe which the Duke 
de Soubiſe met with in the iſle of Re in the year 1625. 
Aſter the ſiege of Monpellier, ſays he (4), there was 
no war againſt the Reformed during four years. 


„The King cauſed a fort to be built near la Rochelle 


„„... + Then he went into the iſle Re with his army 

* commanded by the Prince. Monſieur de Soubile, 

* who had four thouſand men in that iſland, was 

„ beaten.” Thus the reſemblance of names occaſions 

Anachroniſms. The victory gained in the ifle of Re, 
2. 


where Lewis XIII was in perſon, happened before the 
ſiege of Montpellier, but neither he nor the Prince 
were at the battle fought in the iſle of Re, after that 
ſiege. | | | 

fo] It xvas pretty much his fate not to be very fortu- 
nate.) If the accounts written by the Roman Catho- 
licks charged him only with this, one could not ſuſpect 
them of too much bitterneſs and paſſion ; but when 
they accuſe him alſo of want of courage, it is carrying 
the affront too far. It is pretended, that a great Lord 
told the King, “ Sir, Monſieur de Soubiſe having fled 
© before you at Ric, and now again before your Ad- 
« miral in the iſle of Re, we may think that if he 
«© continues, he will be one day the oldeſt Captain in 


« your kingdom (5).” It is obſerved in the ſame ac- (5) Mercure 
counts (6), that he did not ingage in the battle of the Frargeis, tom. 
iſle of Re, and that as ſoon as he perceived the ill ſuc- Il. Fag. 89 
ceſs of it he made his eſcape in a boat without his (6) Ibid. p. 882. 


hat and his ſword. 
the Captain of his Guards ſaw that ſword, he {aid it 
muſt certainly have fallen out of the ſcabbard, fir le 


It is even pretended, that when ſee alſo the Ai. 
„ niſtere du Cardi- 
nol de Richelieu, 
under the year 


was very ſure Seubiſe never drew it. The ſatyrs on 162. pag 179. 
his defeat in the iſle of Re are ſtill more outragious of the Dutch 
(7). They have laid another thing to his charge, edition- 
quite different from this; namely, that on his return () See the Mer- 


from England, he made a gentleman, who waited cure Frargzis, 


„% upon him, ſwear, that when he ſhould ſce his ſhip tom. 8. page 859. 


© ready to be taken, he would ſet fire to the powder, 
to blow them all up, chooſing rather to die after 
ce that manner, than to make his enemies triumph with 


ſon to ſuſpe& what the Roman Catholick party pub- 
liſhed, I muſt relate an ill report, which looks very 
much like thoſe calumnies, that are uſed to be ſpread 
among the people in order to keep up their zeal by 
provoking their paſſions. It is related (9), that when 


* their prize (8).” But to give the readers more rea- (8) Ibid. tom. 


TI, pag. 281. 


{g) Claude Ma- 


thoſe of Olonne demanded to capitulate, Monſieur de lingre, II/. de 4 


Soubiſe anfevered them in an haughty and impudent 
manner, that they muſi ſend him the moſt beautiful 
maidens they had among them, that he might proſtitute 
them to his fawurites, after he had indulged his cwn 
luft with them, or that they muſt give bim an hundred 
thouſand crowns, That both thete conditions being 
rejected, he promiſed them to ſave them from being 


Rebellion, tom. 
2. Pages 215 


plundered, provided they gave him twenty thouſand 


crowns, fourſcore guns, and three ſhips, and that he 
plundered them nevertheleſs, though they granted him 
all theſe things, 


(c) 
from 
lume 
Merc 
gore : 


(d) 
Oeuvi 
Mon 
wrote 
ſes on 
being 
bathe 
the f. 
ſhe h; 
by a « 
verſes 
few, 


pag. 1 


Poem 
Amſt 


(10) 

of th. 
Duc 
I ſhal 


anoth 


this E 
aſcrib! 
Fauye 


(11). 
Card, 
lieu, [ 


2 


pag. 178. of his 
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the town, but meeting with ſome reſiſtance from the fort, he cauſed his men to go on 
board again, and retired, not without leaving ſome ſhips loſt on the ſands [Z]. One 
of thoſe he took, called the Virgin Mary, carried fourſcore guns, and had coſt above 
two hundred thouſand crowns. He had the grief to be diſowned by the Reformed, tho? 
it was not queſtioned but he had contrived every thing with his brother the Duke of 
Rohan, in the conference he had with him at Caſtres during the latter ſeaſon of the 
year 1624, He publiſhed a manifeſto, of which La Milletiere, who ſtyled himſelf In- 
tendant of the Admiralty of the Churches, was thought to be the author ; and till the pro- 
per feaſon was come to land his forces towards Bourdeaux, he made himſelf formidable by 
taking ſevera] merchant-men, and kept the whole coaſt in awe from the mouth of the 
Garonne to the mouth of the Loir. He entered into the Garonne June the 11th 162; 
with a fleet of threeſcore and fourteen fail, and landed in the Medoc, where he took 
Caſtillon. But after all, theſe great undertakings came to nothing at laſt : he was forced 
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do return very ſoon into the Ifle of Re, whence advancing a few days after toward the 


ſe) Extracted 
from ſeveral vo- 
lumes of the 
Mercure Fran- 
50. 


enemy's fleet, he burnt the Dutch Admiral [F], which determined the Court to haſten 
the execution of thoſe undertakings which were deſigned for the clearing of that whole 
coaſt, The Duke of Montmorenci Admiral of France, aſſiſted by the Dutch ſhips, beat 


| Soubiſe's fleet; he was driven from the Iſle of Re, and then from Oleron, and forced to 


retire into England (c). He proved there a powerful inſtrument for procuring to the 
inhahitants of La Rochelle the ſupply which was ſent them; and when notwith- 
ſtanding that ſupply the City was ſubdued, he did not care to enjoy in France the benefit 
of the amneſty ; he choſe rather to continue in England, where he died without leaving 
any children; and from whence he laboured to do the Court of France all the prejudice 
that Jay in his power [G]. The name of Souls x is ſtill kept up in the Houſe of 


| Rohan, in the perſon of Francis DE Ronan ſon of HERCULES DE Ronan Duke 


{4 ) See Cotin's 
Oeuvres Galantes. 
Monſ. Menage 
wrote Greele ver- 
ſes on that Lady's 
being adviſed to 
bathe herſelf in 
the ſea, becauſe 
ſhe had been bit 
by a dog. Theſe 
verſes ate very 
few, they are in 


Poems, edit. 
Amſtel. 1687. 


(10) The author 
of the Hiftorre du 
Duc de Rohan, 

I ſhall obſerve in 


another place that 


this Hiſtory is 
aſcribed to Monſ. 
Fauvelet du Toe. 


of Mombazon, which Francis de Rohan is ſtyled Prince of SougisgE. The 16th of | 
April 1663 he married Ann de Rohan, the daughter of Henry Chabot and of Mar. () I write thi, 


garet de Rohan, heireſs to the Duke of Rohan. He is Captain of the Gendarmes, n 


has ſignalized himſelf on ſeveral occaſions, as for inſtance at the battle of Senef, where Kohan, else 
he had one of his legs broke. His wife the Princeſs of Soubiſe was Lady of gf this 


Coadjutor, was 


Honour to the late Queen of France, and paſt for one of the greateſt beauties at Court (d). eee ee 
The authors of that time have commended her very much. Her virtue and chaſtity were aud married che 


not leſs eminent than her beauty. The news- writers in Holland have publiſhed, that heres de Venta- 
the Prince of Soubiſe was one of thoſe who reſigned their commiſſions of Lieutenant Gt; er . 


Galant for Jan. 


Generals, becauſe they were left out of the number of thoſe who were promoted to the 2792, Page 427, 
poſt of Marſhal of France, in March 1693. | 422.) widow of 


the Prince f 


His ſon the Abbot de Soubile diſtinguiſhed himſelf during the courſe of his ſtudies ; Turenne killed at 
he was after a few months Coadjutor of the Biſhopric of Straſburg (o). 


| : Steenkirk. Ibid. 
You will meet for July 1701, 


with his elogium in the dedication of the Chevalier de Mere's poſthumous works. Page 345. 
[E] Not without leaving ſome ſhips loft on the ſands.) and filled with artificial fire-works, to be tacked to 

In order to ſhew the partiality of theſe accounts, I ſhall his ſhip, which burnt it in a little time. The Mercure 

tranſcribe here what a Roman Catholick author (10) Frangois adds (12) that there were hoſtages given on (12) Tom. 11, 


relates concerning that attempt on Blavet. He obſerves both ſides. It muſt be ſuppoſed, that the aggreſſor had bag. 874. 
that the Duke de Soubiſe auν only three hundred ſoldiers ſomething to ſay for himſelf, when he was charged 
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and an hundred ſeamen, attacked the great ſhip, called 
the Virgin, fo briſkly, that after ſome reſiſtance, he got 
on board of it ſword in hand, and tok it, as he did all 
the reſt afterwards. . . . . And that the port being 


ſhut up with men, with an iron chain, and with a 


(rt) Miniſt. du 
Card, de Ricbe- 
"eu, 10 M. 177. 


large cable, he was kept there during three weeks, but 
the wind changing, he improved that- opportunity, and in 
the midſt of muſket ſhots, he cauſed the chain and cable to 
be cut with an ax, got out of the harbour with the 
King's ſhips, and went and took the Iſle of Oleron. Why 
are theſe honourable particulars omitted in the Mer- 
cure x | 

[F] He burnt the Dutch Admiral.) I have not met 
with any author who has effectually refuted the charge 
brought againſt the Duke of Soubiſe of breaking the 
promiſe he had made to the Dutch Admiral, It is 


aſſerted (11) that they had agreed together not to un- 


dertake any thing againſt each other, during the ne- 
gotiations which were carrying on at Court for a 
peace; but that Soubiſe taking an advantage of the 
Admiral's promiſe, took him unawares, and by means 
of the wind and tide came up with him in half an 
hour's time, and cauſed two Pinnaces joined together 


SOUCHES (LEWIS RATTUIT, Count de) the fon of a Gentleman of 
Rochelle [A], named John Rattuit Sieur de Barres, retired trom France after the war 


[4] He was the ſon of a "gentleman "of Rochelle.] 
The author of the Supplement to Moreri's Dictionary 


Vol. IX. 


with this piece of villainy. The Roman Catholick 

hiſtorian of the Duke of Rohan does not in the leaſt 

mention that charge ; he obſerves that Soubiſe, knowing 

that Manty, and Hautin Admiral of Zealand were coming 

againſt him with forty ſhips, went to meet them, ſunk 

free of their ſhips, and killed above fifteen hundred of 

their men. I have juſt now read what the Proteſtant 

author, who concealed himſelf under the name of 

Theophilus Miſathée, has publiſhed in Soubiſe's de- 

fenſe (13). It is ſomething indeed; but I wiſh the (13) Apologie 

author had diſcuſſed the matter better, and proved his pour les Fs a 

allegations more accurately. | > etc 10 
[G] He laboured to do the Court of France all the pre- the year 1625, 

judice that lay in his power.) For it appears from a chap. 10. 

declaration of Lewis XIII, dated June the 8th 1641 

(14), that “ a year after ſome of thoſe who had been (14) See the Me- 

« ſent by the Sieurs de Soubiſe and de la Valette to wire de Montre- 

« debauch ſeveral French-men from their loyalty to J bas. 366. 

« the King, were faln into his Majefly's power, and 

« had confeſſed that the ſaid Soubiſe and de la Valette 

«« were negotiating with the King of Spain to land 

„troops in Britany, and Aulnix, or enter the River 0: 

«© Bourdeaux.” | | | 
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with 


was wretchedly impoſed upon by ſome common talk 
in converſation, when he aſſerted that the Count de 
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{a ) Named Stal- 
hans. 


(5) Mr. * ent 
it from Vienna, 
whilſt he was 
Envoy Extraor- 
dinary from the 
United Provinces 
thither . He ſent 


alſo the Acts 
which I mention 


in the remark 


80 


with the Proteſtants, and went through Holland and Germany in his way to Sweden. 
He was no ſooner arrived there, but he had reaſons to hope for preferment by the kind 
offices of Count de la Gardie, who procured him ſoon after a regiment of dragoons, 
and afterwards another regiment of foot. Having ſerved ſome years he had a quarrel 
with his General (a), and reſigned his commiſſions, and fought with him: and as he was 
determined to return into France through Auſtria and Italy, he ſtopt ſome days at Vienna, 


and the Archduke William, brother to the Emperor Ferdinand III, deſiring him to en- 
gage himſelf in the Emperor's armies, he reſolved to do it, and accepted a regiment of | 


dragoons which happened to be vacant, and which was offered him. He came to great 
preferments in his Imperial Majeſty's ſervice ; for he was ſucceſſively raiſed to the dignity 
of Gentleman of his Bed-Chamber, to that of Counſellor of War and of State, to that of 
Marſhal de-Camp General, and to that of General Commander on the borders of Scla- 


vonia. He died in Moravia in 1682 at the age of threeſcore and fourteen, leaving a 

oſterity behind him as you will ſee below [BJ. Such are the contents of the memorial 
which has been ſent to me, and which comes from a very good hand (5). I ſhall add 
to it a particular, which heightens Count de Souches's glory exceedingly ; it is that he was 
the chief cauſe of the long reſiſtance which the City of Brin made againſt the army of 


| Sweden, which was thereby forced to raiſe the ſiege. This proved very advantageous to 


Souches was the ſon of a Grocer of Rochelle. There 
are no occaſions in which we ought more to miſtrult 
hearſays, than when the birth of ſuch perſons is men- 


| tioned, who are raiſed to high dignities, though their 


(1) See the re- 


mark [A] of 


TOUCHET, 
and the end of 
the remark [A] 
of the firſt article 
SFORZA. 


(>) Sent from 
Vienna to the 
bookſeller by 
Mr. **, See the 
marginal note (&. 


anceſtors be never mentioned in hiſtory. Such a ſilence 


proves only that they did not appear at Court, or 
that they were not promoted to any conſiderable poſt 
in their own country ; but this is no proof of their 
being of a mean extraction. And yet, by I know 
not what weak or malicious inclination for falſity, men 
take a delight to depreciate as much as they can the 
extraction of a Favourite, or of a Miniſter of State, 
orof a Gereral, who is the firſt of his family, that 
was raiſed to any high dignity (1). Some will pre- 


tend his father was a countryman, a fiſherman, or a 


footman 3; others a ſhoemaker, a petty-mercer, or at 
moſt a notary, or an Attorney's clerk. Sometimes 
they are in the right, but they are often miſtaken. 
It is therefore but prudent to miſtruſt thoſe common 


reports ; for if you examine the matter to the bottom, 


you will find generally, that that pretended ſon of a 
Mercer or of a fiſherman, is of a very noble family, 
but which was little known beyond its own dwel- 


ling place. However it be, here follow the proofs, 


which have been communicated to me, of Count de 
Souches's noble extraction (2). 

Auguſt the 6th 1686, before Gabriel Beraudin Eſq; 
Lord of Grandjai, Counſellor to the King, and his 
Lieutenant General in the Seneſhalſea and Preſidial 
Court of the city and government of Rochelle, at 
the requeſt of Meſſire Amathee-Huet Knight, Lord 
du Rivau, Captain in the King's ſervice for the navy, 


appeared fourteen perſons of the higheſt quality in the 
Paris d Aulnix, whoſe names and employments are 


mentioned in the act of which I have a copy by me, 


collated with the original at Vienna in Auſtria Septem- 


ber the 18th 1692 by Henry Caſtellani d'Aviſter ſworn 
Apoſtolical Prothonotary. The Lieutenant-General in 
Seneſhalſea of Rochelle, mentioned above, declares, 
that theſe fourteen perſons, ** all ſettled and dwelling in 
% Aulnix, have certified to all whom it may concern, 
that Meſſire Lewis Ratuit Count de Souches, was a 
„ gentleman born, and the ſon of John Ratuit Eſq; 
Sieur de Barres, and of Dame Margaret de Bourdi- 
galle, and that they have a full and certain knowledge 
„that the ſaid late John Ratuit, the father of the ſaid 
late Lord Count de Souches, was deſcended from a 
* noble family, and one of the moſt conſiderable of 
„the city of Rochelle, where he and his predeceſ- 

ſors have lived, and kept their rank among the 


in witneſs whereof they have ſubſcribed the preſent 

declaration, and ſealed it with their coat of arms, 
which declaration. we have received, and given a 
copy of it to the ſaid Lord Suitor, to be valid and 
ſerve as occaſion may require ; we have alſo ſigned 
it, and in order to make it more authentick, we 
have cauſed his Majeſty's ſeal to be put to it in this 
„ Preſidial-Chancery of the city Rochelle.” It is 
needleſs to mention Here all thoſe who ſigned the act, 
it is ſufficient to obſerve, that Monſieur Mallet Marſhal- 
de- Camp, Governor of the Principality of Chateau- 
Renaud, and Lieutenant General in the government 


other noblemen, according to their noble extraction, 


the 


of the Pais d' Aulnix; Monfieur Arnou Intendant of 
the province, Monfieur Gabaret firſt Commodore, 
Monſieur de Chaſtellaillon Commander for the King at 
Rochelle, were among thoſe who certified what you 
have ſeen above. _ | | 

Here follows another certificate ; I have a copy of it 
by me, collated with the original at Vienna in Auſtria 
the 18th of September 1692 by the ſame Henry Caſ- 
tellani d'Aviſter, whom 1 have already mentioned. 


« We, whoſe names are here under written, do certify _ 
«© and declare, that we know for certain that Monfieur 


* Lewis Ratuit de Souches's relations are, both by 


„the father's and by the mother's ſide, of a noble ex- 


traction, being deſcended from the moſt noble fami- 


— 


«« granted by our Kings to the noblemen and the gentle- 


men of this kingdom, and alſo that they have al- 


„ways kept their rank among the other noblemen. 
„In witneſs whereof we have ſigned this preſent cer- 
© tificate, for him to make ſuch a uſe of it as he 


« March, one thouſand fix hundred eighty ſeven.” 


* ſhall think fit. At Rochelle, this ſecond day of 


lies of this country, and that they have always en- 
„ joyed the honour, privileges, and immunities, 


Eighteen perſons have ſigned this certificate; the firſt 
is the Biſhop of Rochelle (3) ; the ſecond Monſieur de (3) Henry de 
Chaſtellaillon Commander for the King's ſervice in Laval. 


Aulnix and at Rochelle; the third Monſieur Berau- 
din, Lieutenant-General of la Rochelle; among the 
others we meet with the ſigns of Monſieur Vilette, 
Commodore, of the Chevalier de Blenac, of the Che- 
valier d'Arbouville Captain of a man of war, of Mon- 
ſieur d'Oſmont Knight of Malta, &c. I add that I 
have ſeen the copy of a letter, which Monſieur the 
Bailli de la Vieuville wrote from Paris March the 29th 
1699 to Count de la Tour Count de Souches's ſon-in- 


law. He obſerves to him, that he was overgoyed he 


had met ith an opportunity to write to Malta what he 
had learnt when he was at Rochelle, at the Count de 
Souches's houſe, whoſe anceſtors, ſays he, without being 
raiſed to high dignities in the army, have always en- 
Jayed the privileges of the nobility, and have never done 
any thing by which they deſerved to be degraded. 

Note, that Monſieur Menage obſerves that Souches 
is the name of a Lordſhip, which belonged to the 


Count we ſpeak of: here follow his words; I tranſ- 


cribe them from a chapter, in which he proves by ſe- 
veral inſtances that the proper names are not always 
Pronounced according to the ancient and true manner 
of ſpelling them. People ſay always de Souche inſtead 
„of Des Ouches, when they ſpeak of the governor of 
© Moravia, who commands at preſent the Emperor's 
« army in Flanders. "Thus that General 1s called 
„ from his Lordſhip, for his name is Rattuit. Rat- 
„ tuit is a family of the city of Rochelle, where 
„ that Lord was born; and Ouches is an old French 


« word, which ſignifies a garden incloſed with hedges, 


and planted with trees, under which they ſow pulſe 


„and hemp. That French word comes from the (4) Menage, Cb. 
„Latin Ulca, which is to be met with pretty near in /ervations J. la 


* 


the ſame ſenſe in Gregory of Tours (4).” 

[3] He left a poſterity behind him, as you will ſee 
below.) He was twice married, the firſt time to 
Anne Elizabeth Counteſs of Hoffkirk, and the ſecond 


3 | time 


Langue Fran poiſe 
tom. 1. pag» 307 
of the Paris edt- 
tion 1675+ 


(50) 
mar] 
the 
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angoiſes 
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the Emperor CJ. I ſhall take notice of ſome errors in Moreri's Dictionary [D], and 
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I ſhall make ſome obſervations on thoſe paſſages of Charagnac's Memoirs, which re- 


time to Ann Salome Counteſs of Aſpremont and 

(5) See the re- Reckheim (5). He had by his firſt wife two ſons and 
mark [4] of one daughter. Joun Lew1s, his eldeſt ſon, is till 
Reck REIN. living, and was married with Eve Eleanor of Not- 
| thaffe and Werenberg Counteſs of the Empire. He 
had three daughters by her, namely, 1, Lov1sa Lady 

of Honour at the Empreſs's Court, and now married 

to the Count of Horn. 2, CLAUDIA, Lady of Ho- 

nour at the Empreſs's Court in her ſiſter's ſtead. 3, 

TükRESA a Carmelite nun in Stiria. Count de 

Souches's ſecond ſon was named CHARLES. He was 

General of the foot in the Emperor's army, and died 

of a wound he received at the battle of Salankomen 

in Hungary in the year 1691. He was then a wi- 

dower, having been married with Mariamne Counteſs 

: of Boucham, by whom he left two ſons, the eldeſt 

named LEWIS, and the youngeſt CHARLES ſosePH. 

The latter has been admitted a Knight of Malta, in 

the Priory of Bohemia. Count de Souches's daughter 

is the wife of Count Charles de la Tour, and is the 


(5) Extrafted mother of ſeveral children (6). 


from the Memo- | rr | | 51 
_ 1 1 [C] He was the chief cauſe of the long reſiſtance which 


| the city of Brin made againſt the army of Sweden, . . . 
7 — This proved very ren. 4 to the Emperor.) Tor- 
note (6). ſtenſon, having beat the Imperialiſts in February 1645, 

| took ſeveral places in Moravia, and was ſo dreaded 
that the bare report of his march made the enemies 
raiſe the ſiege of Olmutz, after which he beſieged 
Brin, which was the only ſtrong town in that Province, 
which held ſtill for the Emperor (7). The beſieged 
ſe! Hiftory, in defended themſelves ſo vigorouſly, that his Imperial 
the Appendr, Majeſty had time to put his affairs, which were in a 
page 759. of the Very bad poſture, into a better ſituation. The Em- 
edition printed in peror made a treaty with Ragotzki Prince of Tranſil- 
the year 1668. vania, and gave up to him ſeven Lordſhips in Hun- 
«« gary, and in his behalf ninety Churches were open- 

&« ed, in which the Proteſtants were to teach their 

« doctrine publickly, and the Hungarians were re- 
« flored to the full enjoyment of their privileges. 
This treaty ſeemed very diſadvantageous to the Ro- 


(7) See John 


Cluverius's Uni- 


the bad conſequences of it. For the Emperor, hav- 
„ing got that thorn out of his foot, relieved Brin, 
and forced Torſtenſon to raiſe the fiege he had laid 

before it. Lewis Count de Souches, a French gen- 

„ tleman, who had been the chief cauſe of the pre- 

s ſervation of that town, was appointed Governor of 

(3) Louis du Mai, ©* it as a reward for that important ſervice (8).” An 
Diſcours Hiſo- hiſtorian obſerves that Torſtenſon loſt more ſoldiers be- 
rigne P Ag fore that place, than he would have loſt in a pitched 
E battle; it is added that the Emperor recovered his 
gie, page m. 283. ſtrength during that interval. Longa illic difficili/que 


objidio, atque ad extremum irrita uit. Ac ſatis conſtat 


plus ibi militum, quam fi juſta acie depugnatum foret, 
Dorftonſohnio periiſſe. Interea Cæſari ſpatium datum 
reparandi wires, colligendique & conſcribendi novum exer- 
(9) Appendix citum, quem hoſii opponeret (9). There never was a 
Job. Cluverii, ſervice done more ſeaſonably than this, and it was but 
Page 759 · juſt to reward our de Souches for it. Obſerve that the city 
of Brin was alſo rewarded as it deſerved; for the Emperor 
gave it the firſt rank among the cities of Moravia. That 
primacy belonged firſt to the city of Olmutz, which 
was deprived of it, becauſe ſne had not made a ſuffi- 
cient reſiſtance againſt the Swedes. We read the fol- 
lowing obſervation in the Count de Brienne's travels. 
Cracovia relicta Vindobonam werſus pergimus, per Sile- 
ſiam, & Moraviam : ubi præter Olomutium & Brinnum 
nihil notatu dignum : illud, ſede Epiſcopali ; hoc, objadi- 
one quam adverſus Suecas tam fortiter ſuſtinuit, ut 
inde ob memoriam facti extiterit caput regionis, vir- 


tutis premium; dignitate illa Olomutio ſublata, nota 


(10) Lud. Hen. Vecordiæ (10). 


Lomenii, Brien» [D] 1 ſhall take notice of ſome errors in Moreri's Die- 
ne Comitis Itine- tienary.] I. The firſt relates to Count de Souches's 
"7. Page 8 eit. extraktion, and has been ſufficiently refuted in the re- 
| mark [4]. II. He ought not to have given him the 
(11) See alſo the title of General of the Empire ; he had only that of 
_ LEU- General of the Emperor. III. The memorial which has 
ENT, been ſent me, and from which I have drawn up the 
text of this article, muſt convince us that his father 

did not place him with a German gentleman, and that 


he did not enter into the Ewperor's ſervice before he 


late 


obliged that gentleman to fight with him. IV. An 

accurate hiſtorian would take care not to aſſert, that 

the Count «vas routed at the battle of Senef by the 

Prince of Conde in the year 1674. For, to ſpeak pro- 

perly, this battle was neither won nor loſt by either 

of the parties. The Confederates as well as the French 

claimed the honour of the triumph, cauſed the 77 

Deum to be ſung, and made bonfires ; but they did 

it both out of policy, being fully perſuaded in their 

heart, that they had not much reaſon to be pleaſed | 

(12). The beginning of that bloody battle was ad- (12) 25 3 

vantageous to the French, and the end to their ene- re EPR 
f | ages £ y caule 

mies. Several perſons are of opinion, that the Prince the Te Deum to 

of Conde behaved himſelf for ſome hours like a be ſung, as it was 

great warrior, and afterwards like an Orlando. But 44/0 cauſed to be 

what Orlando? That of Boiardo or Arioſto, Orlando duc a ar 

Furioſo, the Raving Orlando; an Orlando like Sene- 1 in ſe. But 

ca's Hercules, Hercules furens, the mad Hercules. for my part I al- 

Was it not a kind of Fanaticiſm, or a Delirium (13) Mans thought 

aſk they, to leave the belt troops a long time expoſed het these was 


to the briſk fire of the enemy, who lay covered be- e ee _ 
hind hedges and hopfields ; to leave them, I ſay, fo fide. Mæmoires de 


long expoſed to a real maſſacre, againſt which they CH, page 
could not defend themſelves, and reduced, in a manner 388, 389, N 
with their arms acroſs, to ſuffer a moſt terrible ſhower —_— eee 


. | rhaps the moſt 
of muſket-balls? The Prince was at laſt forced to re- reabacdl paſſage 


tire, and to leave a world of dead behind him (14). in theſe whole 
The Prince of Condé, add they, was very angry with Meeres. 
himſelf on account of this battle, and he never liked | 
that people ſhould ſpeak to him about it. He could (13) Compare 


not call it to mind but with grief. This is what many are Act gr bn 


| . obſerved above, 
perſons aſſert. It does not become me to judge of quoration (37) of 


ſuch things. But, however it be, whether he was plea- the article of the 
ſed or not with that battle, whether he conquered or {cond PYR- 
was beaten, this however is not problematical, name- 1 5 

ly, that the Count de Souches did not in the leaſt con-. The batt! 
tribute to the misfortune of the confederates, and that Lee 


of Senef was with 


he contributed very much to the advantages they regard to the 
gained. The whole loſs, the whole rout was ſuſtained French, like that 


by the Dutch and Spaniſh troops; the Imperial troops, picture which 
4 man Catholicks ; but the Swedes felt much more 


which he commanded, did not ingage, but when the nen ee, 


De Arte Poet. 
others were put into a confuſion, and after they had ver. 4 


joined their confederates, the enemy ceaſed to vanquiſh, De/inar in piſcem 


and ſuffered in his turn a pretty great loſs. V. What 7er forme/a 


has been added to Moreri in the Dutch editions (15) is A 


« - k Ell 
not right. 'They have inſerted theſe words into Mo- any np rh 


reri's account, that by refuſing to expoſe his troops, he poiſſon, par le 


was the cauſe of the victory which the Prince of Conde baut femme belle, 
gained. This cannot be underſtood but of the battle of | make uſe of an 


Senef. Now it is not the cuſtom of the enemies of eee 
France to confeſs that ſhe gained the victory in that 5 
battle. And after all, it is not true that ſhe gained it, (15) That addi- 
becauſe our Count refuſed to expoſe his troops; for it 4 n alſo inſert= 
| in the Moreri 
was by expoſing them that he put a ſtop to the ene- printed at Poris in 
my's progreſs. It is confeſſed in the accounts from the year 1699. 


_ Holland, that (16) Count du Souches, who was 


gone before with the Imperialiſts, and who was at L. 
* 1ome leagues diſtance from the reſt of the army, the year 1674, | 
hearing what paſſed returned with ſpeed, and ar- pag. 451+ 

9 _ 6 one of the 2 at noon near the main 

* body of the army; fo that his H.. . (19) placed PIES 
CC 8 
*« geous poſt, on the left hand, and gave the right Orange. 

* wing to his own troops; whereupon the battle be- 

gan again with more fury than ever. . . (18) 

% The Prince of Conde endeavoured at firſt to make „) Mercure 

* his men turn to the left, but Monſieur de Fariaux, e n 4 
* a man of a tried courage, and Major-General of p. 452, 453. | 
the Dutch army, was ſent thither with ſome Batta- 

lions of foot, which being ſupported by Count de | 
Chavagnac, who commanded a {quadron of impe- 
rial horſe near that place, reſiſted the French fo 
bravely, that they were forced to draw back, and (19) We muſt 
the ſaid Count cauſed a battery of four guns to be 9 de * 
raiſed on che ſpot and by that means he did the French ee 

a very great prejudice, That left wing, which was % Srott sers, ot 
chiefly compoſed of Imperialiſts and Swiſs (19), !vmething like 
fought with ſo much bravery, that above half of t: for tit appears 
thole Swiſs were ſlain, according to the report of n dhe teu 
the priſoners. Count de Souches their General ers in 5 wal 
threw himſelf every where among the thickeſt of French army are 
the enemies, and ſhewed a moſt extraordinary cou- meant here, 


64 rage, 
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(20) Ibid. pag. 


457+ 


(2 1) Ibid. Pags 


462, 463+ 


(22) Ibid. pag. 
464 


the French gained the victory? 


SOU 


late to Count de Souches[EJ. Thoſe Memoirs were reprinted in Holland in the year 


1700, after the ſtyle had been corrected in ſeveral places. 


« rape, as he had already done on many other occaſions, 
«© The Prince of Lorraine behaved with no leſs valour, 
« and was often ſeen to fight- in the firſt ranks ; but 
* not without ſhedding ſome of his own blood, for 
% he received a wound in his head, which obliged 


«© him to retire from the battle. Prince Pio, who 


% was near the village of Senef, with his ſquadron, 
being accompanied by the Marquis de Grana, and 
„ by the Count of Starenberg, ſhewed alſo there a 
„ moſt remarkable courage, and was likewiſe wound- 
„ ed in the thigh by a muſket-ball. The Marquis 
„ de Grana, and Count de Souches's ſons fought ſo 
« bravely, at the head of their ſquadrons, that the 
« Swiſs could not get one inch of ground from them, 
« ſo that by this means they contributed very much to 
« the happy iſſue of that battle.” The Prince of 
Orange's letter to the States General's Deputies for 
ſecret affairs (20) confirms theſe particulars : for after 
having related what happened before the Imperialiſts 
were returned back, he adds (21). * The enemy en- 
«« deavoured at firſt to turn a little towards the left, 
© but ſome battalions were ſent to meet them, and 
% Monſieur de Chavagnac, who was there with a body 


of Imperial horſe, repulſed them with all the vigour 


„ imaginable, and kept the poſt, where he cauſed at 
te the ſame time four great guns to be placed, which 
«« did the enemy a very great prejudice . . . . (22) 
„ Among the Imperialiſts, Count de Souches has given 
„ proofs of that courage and bravery, which he has 
« exerted on ſo many other occaſions. The Prince of 
Lorraine did not fignalize himſelf lefs ; but he was 


at laſt diſabled by a wound he received in his head, 


„and Prince Pio alſo by a wound in his thigh. The 
*«« ſtout reſiſtance made by the Marqueſs de Grana, who 
«« was near the village with his battalion, did not con- 
„ tribute a little to the happy ſucceſs of the battle, 
„as well as the courage of the battalions of the regi- 
«© ment of Souches, commanded by the Count's ſons.” 
Can it be aſſerted, after all this, that Count de Souches's 
refuſing to expoſe the Imperialiſts was the reaſon why 


There are three other miltakes to correct in the ſup- 


| plement to Moreri. VI. Count de Souches did not 


live fourſcore years, but only threeſcore and fourteen. 
VII. His ſon was not Commander of the armies of the 
Empire ; he had no employment but in the Emperor's 
troops. VIII. He was not 4i//ed at Rheinfelden in the 


year 1678, but in Hungary in 1691. 


(24) See the Me- 
moires de Cha - 

vag nac, from page 
390. to pag. 401. 


Datch edition, 


(24) Ibid pag · 
401. 


(25) Ibid. pag. 
371. 


[LE] On thoſe paſſages in Chavagnac's Memoirs, which 
relate to Count de Souches.] He is deſcribed there (23) 
as the moſt filly and moſt cowardly man that ever lived, 
and after having ſet down all that ſeemed moſt proper 
to make him paſs for a Taylor, it is added neverthe- 
leſs, 1 do not believe he was one, but he abounded with 
malice, vas very ignorant, and the greateſt robber upon 
earth (24). I have ſeveral reaſons to think that we 


ought not to give much credit to theſe ſlanders. In the 


firſt place, the perſon who wrote thoſe Memoirs is eter- 
nally commending himſelf. He pretends he was the 
author of all the advices which made the uadertakings 
ſucceed : if ſome do not ſucceed, it is becauſe he was 
not believed : there would have happened an hundred 
misfortunes, if he had not prevented them: he takes 
upon him the moſt bold and difficult deſigns, and exe- 
cutes them: in a word, without him all goes crols, 
with him all goes well. Since he thus loads himſelf 
with glory, it is a proof that he had a very great opi- 
nion of his own merit, and wiſhed that others would 
judge of him after the ſame manner. It appears from 
his own hiſtory, that he was proud, ambitious, whim- 
ſical, and paſſionate. Whence you muſt infer, that a 
man who happened to be his enemy, might expect to 
be moſt cruelly reviled. Let us obſerve in the ſecond 
place, that he fell out with Count de Souches in the 
very beginning of the campain of 1674 (25), and that 
it 1s probable his rough proceedings obliged that Gene- 
ral ſometimes to put him in mind of his inferiority. 
Thus officers of a lower rank expoſe themſelves to 
mortifications, when they have not for their Generals 
all the reſpect they owe them. This provoked Count 
de Chavagnac more and more, and diſpoſed him to 
ſlander Count de Souches. Obſerve in the third 


As 


place, that he took a delight in ſpeaking ill of the Ge- 
nerals. He gives us the moſt pitiful. notion in the 


world of Count de Montecuculi (26), and even with (25) 1bis. from 
regard to the moſt noble, moſt glorious and moſt re- Pie 99 to pag. 


markable campain that can be met with in the long 
life of that famous General; I mean the campain of 
1673, in which he diſappointed all Monſieur de 'Tu- 
renne's ſtratagems, and by the taking of one ſingle 
town (27) deſtroyed all the harveſt which France reap- 
ed in Holland in the year 1672. Who could think 
then that thoſe ſlanders are true? Do not they claſh 
with all the rules of probability ? Ought we not to 


his enemies mutt be ſuſpected of falſity ? J omit men- 
tioning many ſmart and very ſatyrical ſtrokes, which 


him to do juſtice : for all the world acknowledges that 
the Imperial armies have been for above an 100 years 


(27) Bonn, in the 
Archbiſhopric of 

Cologne. He took 
it together with 

the troops of Hol. 
infer from thence that all that ſuch a writer relates of land commanded 

by the Prince of 
Orange, now 


i : that is to fa 
are ſpread throughout his Memoirs, and levelled at — Mr. Bayle 


the chief officers of the Imperial troops. This ſeems wrote this] King 
to proceed from ſome reſentment, which did not ſuſter of England. 


the beſt ſchool in the world to learn the art of war, and 


that there are few in which ſo many good officers are 


trained up, as in that. Obſerve in the fourth place, 


that he is often miſta ken in his relations, even when 
he does not deſign to ſpeak ill of thoſe with whom 
he was diſpleaſed. Conſult the notes which have been 
printed at the bottom of the pages in the Dutch edi- 
tion, They relate to what happened in Germany in 
the year 1675, The Marquis of *** who is the au- 
thor of theſe notes, and who ſerved there that year at 
the head of one of the chief regiments of France, re- 
fates him in many material circumſtances : if other 
officers would take the trouble to criticize upon him, 
they would meet no doubt with a thouſand opportuni- 
ties to do it. In the 5th place, there are ſo many in- 
credible things in what he relates againſt Count de 
Souches, that that alone is ſufficient to refute him. 
«* Souches, who had orders from the Emperor not to 
„ croſs the Maes, under any pretence whatſoever, 
but to act only between the Maes and the Moſelle, 


and to give four thouſand horſe with a General to 


« the Confederates, if they had occafion for them, 
* commanded me to continue in the camp, whilit he 
«© ſhould go and dine with all the general officers in 


the camp of the Spaniſh army (28). . . . Souches (28) Memoires de 


* marched to go and beſiege Mont-Olimpe. But as Chavagrac, pag. 
the Prince of Orange demanded the four thouſand 372, 373* 


« horſe which the Emperor had promiſed him, I was 
“ ſent to command them; ſo that I came back and 
«« encamped in the ſuburbs of Namur. I cannot tell 
„ what jealouſy he had conceived againſt me, but he 
would go thither with his whole army. All the 
« world, knowing that his orders were poſitive, were 


« at a loſs to gueſs at his defign : but they were not 


long in ſuſpence ; for he made his whole army paſs 
through Namur. Monterey and the Prince of 


Orange joined him, and aſked him what good an- 


«« gel inſpired him to croſs the Maes : he replied that 
* he had croſſed the Moſelle and not the Maes. I 
could not forbear ſmiling, and I told him, that it 
„ was a wretched anſwer, for the Moſelle was at 
above fifteen leagues diſtance from him. He an- 


«© ſwered me, that I was not wiſe enough to teach 


him the map of the country, and he fell into a very 
great paſlion againſt me. Caplieres our Commit- 
« {ary General and the Emperor's Agent came to us, 
and aſked him, what was the matter with him? it is, 
ſaid he, that this Gentleman would make me paſs for 
« a child, but I ſnhall complain to his Imparial Majeſty. 
& ] acquainted Caplieres with the caule of his anger, 


„ who told him I was in the right, whereupon he fell 


again into a paſſion, and aſked his guides what 
« river we had croſſed; and as they told him it was 
© the Maes, his countenance altered, and he cried 


* out, I am ruined (29).” This paſſage ſavours ſo (29) Ibid. pig: 


reading; but when one reflects on the circumitances 
ſet down in that parration, when one conſiders, I ſay, 
that this General ie his army into the ' country of 


much of falſity, that one may perceive it at the fult 374» 375 


Liege (30), that he went and dined in Count de Mon- (30) 1bid- pag. 


terey's camp (31), which he could not do without | nd 


croſſing the Maes, that he went up towards Charleville (31) Ibid. p. 373 


3 in 


et) In t 
Lok [C 


(32) Ibid 
374 


(33) Ibic 


(34) Ihi 
373, 17 


(35) D 
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before 
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As it does not appear clearly enough, and one cannot ſufficiently judge from the paſ- 


ſage I have quoted (c), whether or not he was Governor of Brin, when that City held 
out the ſiege againſt the Swedes, I ſhall quote another kalter which removes all doubts, 
and which will acquaint us with ſome particulars very 


onourable to that brave man [ F}. 


It has been falſely aſſerted in one of the pieces which were publiſhed in Holland in 
the year 1702 on the Cevennoiss riſing up in arms, that he was born in the Ceyennes, 


in order to beſiege Mont-Olimpe, a place fituated on 


(32) bid. pag the Maes (32), that he came back towards Namur 
374. another town on the Maes (3 3), one cannot but think 
(33) Ibid, it impoſſible that he ſhould have been ignorant of the 


ſituation of that river. The moſt ſtupid ſoldier could 
not but know it after ſo many marches and counter- 
marches of that kind ; and one would believe, that a 
General, who was above threeſcore years old, was un- 
acquainted with it, he who had poſitive orders to act 


(34) [bid. pag» only between the Moſelle and the Maes (34) ! A man 
273, 174 who can imagine this to be true muſt be more credu- 


lous than a child of four years. Count Chavagnac's 


account will appear more plainly ſtill to be monttrous, 


if it be remembered that Count de Souches had raiſed 


himſelf to that high rank at the Imperial Court. He 


was a Frenchman, and this was an original fin, which 
it was no eaſy matter to blot out at that Court. He was 
a Gentleman born; but his nobility having no title 
annexed to it, and not being ſupported by the credit 
and riches of his family, would not have been of more 
uſe to him to become General of the French armies, 
than if he had been the ſon of a mere citizen. It was 
of much leſs uſe to him in Germany. He had 


therefore no other means left to raiſe himſelf but his 


courage, and the military art; and he muſt have ex- 
celled in it, to get over all the obſtacles, which a mere 
French Gentleman could not but meet with at the 
Imperial Court. We ſhould therefore be very filly, if 
we imagined, that ſuch a General beſieges and takes 


(35) Dinant, a town ſituated on a river (35), that he marches along 


e 1 took the banks of that river whole months together, with- 
ore his army _ . 1 . . 14 | 
had croſſed the Out getting acquainted with its name, or the names 


Maes at Namur, of the forts that are built on it, without knowing, I 


Sec the Mercure ſay, that Namur, near which he comes, from which 


Hillandvis, for he marches, and near which he draws again ſeveral 
the year 1674, times, is ſituated on the Maes, and without being un- 
Ps 430+ | deceived by that falſe opinion that Namur is on the 
Moſelle. If he had behaved after that manner, tho' 

it concerned him very much to know the true ſituation 

of the Maes, ſince he had orders not to ſerve on the 

other ſide of that river, he would have been the moſt 

ridiculous of all men; and we ſhould not be much leſs 

ridiculous, if we could think, that he really imagined 

| he was croſling the Moſelle, when his troops croſſed 
(35) To confirm the Maes at Namur (36). Let us therefore take all 
all this add to it, this for one of thoſe romances, which ſome perſons 
thatif he had i- never think are carried too far, when they have a 
en e 10. mind to relate ſome ſurprizing particular, or to turn 
gelle, bes 1 an enemy into ridicule. I wave obſerving, that it is 
went thro' Na- by no means probable, that the Emperor gave Count 
mut, he muſt de Souches poſitive orders not to croſs the Maes. Was 
have thought, it not the Emperor's deſign to do the enemy as much 


a Hat prejudice as he could ? Why then ſhould he have given 


follow bis orders his General orders, not to join with the Spaniards and 


to act between the the Dutch, in caſe ſuch a junction ſeemed neceſſary to 
Macs and the perform greater actions? Add to this, that if Count 
ag e he de Souches had perceived he was impoſed upon, he 
tougbt he was Would have immediately ordered his army to croſs the 


crohng the Mo- river again. He would have choſen to make amends 


elle in order to for his fault that way, rather than expoſe himſelf to 


o towards Phi- the danger of loſing his life, for acting contrary to 
lipſpurg, or to- 


wards Nanci, nis Imperial Majeſty's poſitive orders. Why then did 
which are mon» Count de Chavagnac, after telling us that this General 
fircus ſappoliti- Cried out, I am ruined, forget to tell us, whether or 
8 not he found means to get his acting againſt his ma- 


fter's orders approved or excuſed ? This was neceſſary 
to make his relation complete; but this is what he did 


not much mind when he wrote thoſe Memoirs. All 


this confirms the ſuſpicions of falſity, which appear to 
abound in that part of Count de Chavagnac's work, 


to all thoſe who read it. 


After all theſe obſervations I have expatiated upon, 
the readers will find themſelves very much inclined to 
explode the ſatytical account, which is given us of 
Count de Souches's conduct before Oudenarde (37). I (37) Chavagnec; 
am willing to think, according to the moſt common #775, pays 
opinion, that this General would not follow the advice 3295 Ke. 
of the others, nor take with them the neceſſary mea- 1 
ſures for the ſucceſs of the undertaking : but one can- 
not believe, either the extravagancy, or the ſtupid 
cowardice which he is charged with in Chavagnac's 
Memoirs. One may eaſily perceive that that author 
was in a paſſion when he wrote them. One is ſen- 
ſible, that his pen was guided by the reſentment of 
ſome offence ; and one is confirmed in that opinion, 
when one conſiders the conduct of the Imperial Court. 
Count de Souches underwent there ſo ſlight a puniſh- 
ment, ſo little anſwerable to that which he had de- 
ſerved, in caſe Chavagnac's Memoirs were true, that 
this alone 1s ſufficient to convince us that that writer 
carried matters too far. I do not believe that Count 
de Souches's relations ought to think themſelves under 
an obligation to vindicate him againſt the ſatyrs of 
ſuch an enemy (38), who could not write with the (38) They will 
leaſt ſhadow of probability or of equity: for it muſt Perhaps apply to 
not be imagined that he was ignorant of the reaſons on ear deb ie 


: ſeni 
which Count de Souches grounded his opinions or his 25 of the Jeet 


conduct. Why did he not ſay ſomething of them, if Briſscier, above 
it had been only to refute them ? This is what juſtice quota ion (400 of 


the article SIX=+ 


required from him. Tus Iv. 


DLV] 1 hall quote another paſſage, which removes all 
doubts, and which will acquaint us with ſome particulars 
very honourable ta that brave man.] The Swedes 
took Crembs by ſtorm, and beſieged Brin. Here 
fortune halted, and gave the Imperialiſts time to 
« take breath, to think of their own affairs, and of 
« the people beyond the river, and to put themſelves 
into a better ſituation. The Governor of the place 
„ was called Monſieur de Souches a native of Rochelle, 
* who on account of ſome diſcontent, had left the 
«© Swedes, whom he ſerved with a great zeal and affec- 
tion, and by whom he had been raiſed to the poſt 
of a Colonel, which poſt he alſo enjoyed in the op- 
« polite party. Torſtenſon ſummoned the place to 
* ſurrender after a ſiege which had laſted three weeks; 
and gave them notice, that in caſe of a refuſal, 
e they were to expect no quarter from him. He an- 
** ſwered, that he would never aſk any, and would 
«6. give. none Torſtenſon, after many onſets, 
« mines, and diggings under ground, and having 
thrown a vaſt quantity of granadoes into the place, 


was forced to retire. This fiege, which continued 


four months, during which above four thouſand 

© Swedes periſhed, without reckoning the deſerters, 5 
gained an immortal reputation to the Governor, and (39) Parival, 

«« procured him his Imperial Majeſty's favour, who /t de 1%, 
in order to raiſe that uncommon virtue above the 22 1 2 5 
„ vulgar, created him a Baron, and, with an eſtate, pag. 401. of the 
gave him alſo a place in his Privy-Council (39).” N Bruſſels 

| 1658. 


8 800TH (ROBERT) was ſon of William South, an eminent Merchant in Lon- 
(2) ani, don, his mother's maiden name being Berry, of the family of the Berrys in Kent (a). 


the Life of Dr. 
Fab. South, page 


He was born at Hackney near London in the year 1633; and in 1647 was entered one 


4, prefixed o Of the King's ſcholars in Weſtminſter- ſchool, where he made himſelf remarkable the 


his Pojthumsus 


Wii. a, year tollowing by reading the Latin prayers on the day of King Charles I's death, and 
Londen 1717 in praying for his Majeſty by name (5). In 1651 he was elected ſtudent of Chriſt-Church 
on in Oxford. In 1654 he wrote a copy of Latin verſes, publiſhed in a collection of Poems 


(b) lbid. p. 4, 5. by the Univerſity to congratulate Cromwell the Protector upon the peace concluded with 
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310 
(e) Wood, Faſti 


Oxon. vol. 2. col. 
105. ad edit. 


(4) Idem, ibid. 
col. 11 LL 


(e) Atben. Oxon, 
vol. 2, col. 1042. 
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SOU 


the Dutch [A]. February the 24th 1654 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (c). 
In 1655 he publiſhed at Oxford in to a Latin Poem intitled, Muſica incantans [B]. 
June the 12th 1657 he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (d), „ and preached fre- 
« quently, ſays Mr, Wood (e), (I think without orders ;) and as he had opportunity, he 
« diſplayed his parts to the utmoſt in defence both of the doctrinal and practical parts of 
e Religion, and that too according to the ſtricteſt notion of both of them. In his public 
« Sermons at St. Mary's, he ſtill appeared the great champion for Calviniſm againſt 
e Socinianiſm and Arminianiſm ; and his carriage was ſuch, and his parts ſo exceeding 
<« uſeful and ſerviceable, that the Heads of the Independent Party were conſulting how 
to give encouragement to, and accumulate proportionable preferments upon ſo hopeful 

« a convert. But behold! while theſe things were in conſulting, Oliver the Protector died, 
<« and the Preſbyterians then overtopping the Independents, he ſided ſo much with them, that 
« he contemned and in a manner defied Dr. Owen his Dean, then accounted the head of the 
party.“ The writer of the Memoirs of our author's Life tells us (), that he was admitted 
into holy orders according to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England in 1638. 
July the 24th 1659 he preached the Aſſize- Sermon at Oxford, which with another Sermon 
preached at Lincoln's-Inn, he publiſhed at Oxford 1660 in 4to, under the title of Intereſt 
depoſed and Truth reſtored : or a Word in Seaſon &c. [C J. Auguſt the 10th 1660 he was 


[4] In 1654 he wrote a copy of Latin ver ſes ; 9939 


to congratulate Cromwell the Protector upon the peace con- 


cluded with the Dutch.) They are as follow: 


Intulerant miſeranda duæ ſibi bella ſorores 
Utraque fatales, utraque Parca fibi. 
Sic in ſanguineam mare commutatur arenam, 
Que gladiatorum bella neceſque videt. 
Has fluaus, illas rapiunt incendia naves, 
Et miſcent æſtus flamma fretumgue ſuos. 
Quæque mori ſolita eſi flammis, exhorruit undas, 
Ne mediis Phenix merſa periret aquis. 
Belligeros quot pugna Duces, quot ſuſtulit unda ! 
Sic tamen ipſa ſolent aſtra ſubire fretum. 
Sic mare cæruleum eft ; Jed ficut cerula Vena, 
| Duc tumet incluſo ſanguine plena fluens. 
Nen nifire Batavus ſubmiſit Carbaſa Claſſi, 
Nec quamvis habuit wela, modeſtus erat. 
At fic depoſuit tandem Leo Belgicus iras, 
Securam ut ducat per mare Phryxus Opem. 
Cetera bella licet pugnaſque Elementa ſequantur, 
Sola tamen Pacis fœdera ſervat Aqua. 
At tu Dux pariter Terre Domitorgue profundi, 
Com ponunt Laudes cundta Elementa tuas : 
Cui mens alta ſubeſt pelagoque profundior ipſo, 
Cujus fama ſonat quam procul unda ſonat. 
Si currum aſcendas, domito pane orbe triumphas, 
In currus aderunt Axis uterque tus. 
Incluſam populi tua fert vagina ſalutem, 
U lateri hinc poſſit ſemper adeſſe tuo. 
Tu poteras ſalus motos componere fluctus; 
Solus Neptunum ſub tua vincla dare. 
Magna fimul fortis wicifti, & multa, trophais 
Ut mare fic pariter cedit Arena tuis 
Nomine pacifico geſias Infignia Pacis, 
Blanadagque per titulos ſerpit Oliva tuos. 
Seſton Abydis amat ; Batavas colat Anglia terras, 
Inſula te tanto facta beata Duce : 
Inſula, quam Pelagus, ſimul & Victoria cingit, 
Qucgque ( quod his præ ſtat) cingitur enje tuo. 


LB] In 1655 he publiſhed at Oxford in 4to a Latin 
poem entitled, Muſica incantans.] The whole title 
is: Muſica incantans : five Poema exprimens Muſice 
Vires Tuvenem in Inſaniam adigentis, & Muſfici inde 
periculum. The argument of it is as follows: A certain 
youth upon hearing a fine piece of muſic, which he 
had very imporcunately requeſted, fell mad, and threw 
himſelf into the ſea. The muſician was brought be- 
fore a Court of Juſtice, and accuſed of murder ; 
but upon his defenſe of himſelf was acquitted. The 
poem begins thus : . 


Non ego Cæſareas Acies, non Arma Virumgue, 

Sed Citbaram ple&rumgue cano ; nec inutile numen 
Invoco in auxilium ; me wivus Anhclitus ille, 

Duo folet irflari wocalis tibia, pleno 

Jnſpirat Genio, Sed que dipingere Vocem 
Dextra prieft, oculiſgue Echo /gnare videndam ? 

I (us prjebant antiqui Carmina Yates 

Coriul Ora & Linguas 3 nes centum poſcimus Aures 


elected 


Totque etiam Voces; quis enim laudare Choraulem, 
Et Lyricam poterit, niſi centum wocibus, artem ? 


Mr. Wood (1) mentions the Oxford edition of this (1) Arb. Oxcs. 
poem in 165 5, as well as another in 1667; but the vol. 2. col. 1045, 


writer of the Memoirs of our author (2) ſeems to ſup- 
poſe the latter edition to have been the firſt, and tells 
us, that“ he cauſed this poem to be printed at the 
*« requeſt of his very good friend Dr. John Fell in the 
«« year 1667, though written in 1655, when he was 
« Bachelor of Arts; and highly applauded as the 
« work of an extraordinary genius and a very ready 
« wit, for the beauty of its language, and the quick- 
“ neſs of its turns. But the taſte of the preſent age 


(2) Pag. 19. 


« being contrary to what it was in thoſe days, and leſs 


„given to flouriſhes of that nature, I make it my 


choice not to be particular as to any quotations from 


« it, fince the Doctor to his dying day has regretted 7 


the publication of it as a juvenile and unmomentary 
«© performance.” 


[C] Publiſhed at Oxford 1660 in 4to under the title 


of Intereſt depoſed and truth reſtored or a word in ſeaſon, 
&c.] The dedication to Edward Atkins, Serjeant at 


law, and formerly one of the Juſtices of the Common 
Pleas, is dated from Chriſt- Church May the 25th, 


1660. The Aſſize-ſermon is upon Matth. x. 33. and 
the other preached at Lincoln's- Inn is upon 1 Kings xiii. 
33, 34. and entitled, Eccleſiaſtical Policy the belt Policy ; 
or Religion the beſt reaſon of ſtate. In the latter ſermon 


he inforces theſe two propoſitions, I. The ſureſt means 


to ſtrengthen, or the readieſt to ruin the civil power, is ei- 
ther to eſtabliſb or deſtroy the worſhip of God inthe right 
exerciſe of Religion. II. The next and moſt effetual 
way to deſtroy Religion, is to embaſe the teachers and 
diſpenſers of it. He obſerves that“ falſe Religion is 
in its nature the greateſt bane and deſtruction to 
„Government in the world. The reaſon is becauſe 


« whatever is falſe, is alſo weak. Ens & verum in 


Philoſophy are the ſame ; and ſo much as any Re- 
“ ligion has of falſity, it loſes of ſtrength and ex- 
„ iſtence. Falſity gains authority only from ignorance, 
and therefore is in danger to be known; for from 
„being falſe, the immediate ſtep is to be known to 
be ſuch. And what prejudice this would be to the 
civil government, is apparent, if men ſhould be 
« awed into obedience, and affrighted from fin by re- 
« wards and puniſhments, propoſed to them in ſuch a 
„ Religion, which afterwards ſhould be detected, and 
„ found a mere falſity and cheat; for if one part be 
but found to be falſe, it will make the whole ſuſpi- 
« cious. And men will then not only caſt off obedi- 
« ence to the civil Magiſtrate, but they will do it with 
« diſdain and rage, that they have been deceived ſo 
long, and brought to that out of conſcience, which 
was impoſed upon them out of delign. For though 
«« men are often willingly deceived, yet ſtill it mult be 
under an opinion of being inſtructed. Though they 
< love the deception, yet they mortally hate it under 
that appearance. Therefore it is no ways fafe for a 
« magiſtrate, who is to build his dominion upon the 
« fears of men, t0 build thoſe fears upon a falſe Reli- 
„gion. 


fg) At 
1043» 


8 0 U 


e) 445. Or. col elected public Orator of the Univetſity, and tugged hard, ſays Mr. Wood (g), ſuch 
1043» | 


« was the high conceit of his worth, to be Canon of Chriſt Church, as belonging to that 
« office, but was kept back by the endeavours of the Dean. This was a great diſcon- 
« tent to him, and being not able to conceal it, he clamoured at it, and ſhewing much 


« paſſion in his ſermons till he could 
«© the generality, though ſhunned by ſome. 


*« ſeroboam's Calves made many Iſraelites turn ſub- 
«« jets to Rehoboam's government, that they might 
be proſelytes to his Religion. Herein the weakneſs 
„ of the Turkiſh Religion appears, that it urges obe- 
«« dience upon the promiſe of ſuch abſurd rewards, as 
«« that, aſter death, they ſhould have palaces, gardens, 


beautiful women, with all the luxury that could be; 


« as if thoſe things, that were the occaſions and in- 
«© centives of fin in this world, could be the rewards of 
* holineſs in the other; beſides many other inventions, 
« falſe and abſurd, that are like ſo many chinks and 
« holes to diſcover the rottenneſs of the whole fabrick, 
„ when God ſhall be pleaſed to give light to dilcover 
« and open their reaſons to diſcern them.” Bat you 
ewill ſay, What government more ſure and abſolute than 


the Turkiſh, and yet what Religion more falſe ? There- 


fore certainly government may fland ſure and ſtrong, be 
the Religion profeſſed never ſo abſurd. I anſeer, that 
it may be ſo by accident, through the ſtrange peculiar tem- 
per and ignorance of a people, as we ſee it happens in 
the Turks, the beſt part of whoſe policy, ſuppoſing the 
abſurdity of their Religion, is this, that they prohibit 
ſchools of learning; for this hinders knowledge and diſ- 
utes, which ſuch a Religion would not bear. But ſup- 
puſe wwe, that the learning of theſe <weſtern nations were 


as great there, as here, and the Alcoran as common to 


them as the Bible to us, that they might have free re- 


courſe to ſearch and examine the flaws and follies of it, 


and withal, that they were of as inquiſitive a temper as 
we ; and who knows, but as there are viciſſitudes in the 
government, ſo there may happen the ſame alſo in the 


temper of a natim ? If this ſhould come to paſs, where 


abould be their Religion! And then let every one judge, 
whether, the arcana Imperii & Religionis would not fall 
tooether ? They have begun to totter already; for Maho- 


miet having promiſed io come and wiſit his followers, and 


tranſlate them to Paradiſe, after a thouſand years ; this 
being expired, many of the Perſians began to doubt and 
ſmell the cheat till the Mufti or Chief Prieſt told them, 
that it was a miſtake in the figure, and aſſured them, 
that upon a more diligent ſurvey of the records, he found 
it tauo thouſand inſtead of one. When this is expired, 
perhaps they will not be able to renew the fallacy. I ſay 
therefore, that though this government continues firm in 


the exerciſe of a falſe Religion, yet this is by accident, 


through the preſent genius of the people, which may change. 


But this does not prove, but that the nature of ſuch a 
Religion (of which ave only now ſpeak) tends to ſubvert 


and betray the civil power. Hence Machiavel himſelf 
in his Animadverſiuns upon Livy makes it appear, that 
the weakneſs of Italy, which was once fo ſtrong, was 
cauſed by the corrupt practices of the Papacy, in depraw- 


| ing and miſuſing Religion to that purpoſe, which he, tho 


himſelf a Papiſt, ſays, could nit have happened, had the 
Chriſtian Religion been kept in its firſt and native ſimpli- 
city. Having ſhewn the dependance of government 
upon Religion, he obſerves, that from this may be in- 
ferred, the peſtilential deſign of disjoining the civil and 


cccleſiaſtical intereſt, and the danger of any thing, 


which may make even the true Religion ſuſpected to 


be falſe; and he ſhews that the way todeſtroy Religion 


is to embaſe the diſpenſers of it, which is done by di- 


veſting them of all temporal privileges and advantages, 


by admitting unworthy perſons to this function.“ 1 
*« confels, ſays he, God has no need of any man's 
parts or learning; but certainly then he has much 
„ leſs need of his ignorance and ill behaviour. It is 
a ſad hing, when all other employ ments ſhall empty 
themſelves into the Miniſtry; when men ſhall re- 
pair to it, not for prefermeot, but for refuge; like 
malefactors fly ing to the altar only to fave their 
« lives; or like thoſe of Eli's race (1 Sam. ii. 36) 
that ſhould come crouching, and ſeek to be put in 
„the Prieſt's office, that they might eat a piece of 
„ bread. Heretofore there was required ſplendor of 
6+ parentage to recommend any one to the Prieſthood, 


« ar Tt is not to be doubted, but the abſurdity of 


get preferment, they were therefore frequented by 


This perſon, though he was but a junior 
| | % maſter, 


« as Joſephus witneſſes in a treatiſe, which he wrote 
of bis own life, where he ſays, to have right to deal 
in things ſacred was amongſt them accounted an 
argument of a noble and illuſtrious deſcent. God 
would not accept the offals of other profeſſions. 
Doubtleſs many reje&ed Chriſt upon this thought, 
that he was the Carpenter's ſon, who would have 
embraced him, had they known him to have been 
the fon of David. The preferring undeſerving per- 
** ſons to this great ſervice was eminently Jeroboam's 
„ fin; and how Jeroboam's practice and offence has 
been continued amongſt us in another guiſe, is not 


unknown. For has not learning unqualified men 


for approbation to the miniſtry ? Have not parts and 
abilities been reputed enemies to grace, and qualities 
*© no ways miniſterial ? While friends, faction, well- 
meaning, and little underſtanding, have been ac- 
* compliſhments beyond ſtudy and the Univerſity ; and 

to falſiſy a ſtory of converſion, beyond pertinent an- 
5 {wers and clear reſolutions to the hardeſt and moſt 
6 concerning queſtions. So that matters have been 
brought to this paſs, that if a man amongſt his ſons 
had any blind or disfigured, he laid him aſide for the 
e miniſtry; and ſuch an one was preſently approved, 
«© as having a mortified countenance. In ſhort it was a 
«« fiery furnace, which often approved droſs, and re- 
«« jected gold. But thanks be to God, thoſe ſpiritual 
« qvickedneſſes are now diſcharged from their high 
« places. Hence it was, that many ruſhed into the 
« miniſtry, as being the only calling that they could 
«« profeſs without ſerving an apprenticeſhip. Hence 

alſo we had thoſe that could preach ſermons, but 
could not defend them. The reaſon of which is 
clear, becauſe the works and writings of learned 
«© men might be borrowed, but not the abilities. Had 
„indeed the old Levitical Hierarchy {till continued, 
in which it was part of the miniſterial office to ſlay 
«* the ſacrifices, to cleanſe the veſſels, to ſcour the 
fleſh-forks, to ſweep the temple, and to carry the 
« filth and rubbiſh to the brook Kidron, no perſons 
«« living had been fitter for the miniſtry, and to ſerve 
« in this nature at the altar. But fince it is made a 


labour of the mind, as to inform men's judgments, 


* and move their affections, to reſolve places of Scrip- 
ce ture, to decide and clear off controverſies, I cannot 
ſee how to be a butcher, ſcavenger, or any other 
ſuch trade, does at all qualify or prepare men for 


this work.” But as unfit as they were, yet to clear a 


avay for ſuch into the miniſtry, we have had almoſt all 
ſermons full of gibes and ſcoffs at human learning. Amway 
with vain Philoſophy, with the diſputers of this world, 
and the inticing words of man's wiſdom; and ſet up 


the fooliſhneſs of preaching the ſimplicity of the Goſ- 


pel. Thus Divinity has been brought in upon the ruins of 
humanity by forcing the words of Scripture from the ſenſe, 
and then haling them to the worſt of drudgeries, to ſet a 
jus divinum pon ignorance and imperfection, and recom- 


mend natural weakneſs for ſupernatural Grace. Here- 


upon the ignorant have took heart to venture upon this 
great calling, and inſtead of cutting their away to it, ac- 
cording to the uſual courſe, through the knowledge of the 


tongues, the ſtudy of philoſophy, ſchool-divinity, the fa- 


thers and councils, they have taken another and ſhorter 
cut, and having read perhaps a treatiſe or two upon 
the heart, 'The bruiſed reed, The crumbs of comfort, 
Wollebius in Engliſh, and ſome other little authors, the 
uſual furniture of old women's cloſets, they have ſet forth 
as accompliſhed Divines, and forthwith they preſent 


themſelves to the ſervice ; and there have not been 


 evantine Feroboams as willing to conſecrate and receive 
8 


them, as they to offer themſelves. And this has been one 
of the mofl fatal and almoſt irrecoverable blows, that 
has been given to the miniſtry. In this manner did our 
author expoſe the ignorance of the miniſters during the 
times of confuſion before the reſtoration ; and indeed 
every perſon, who loeks into the hiſtory and writings 
of thoſe times, mult acknowledge that there was bÞe 
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(5) Idem, ibid. 


col. 1045» 


(1) Pag. 21-106, 


(&) Memoirs, pag · 


i 107, 108, 109, 


20, 


SOU 


“ maſter, and had never ſuffered for the Royal Cauſe, yet ſo great was his ambition, that 


e he thought he could never be enough loaded with preferment, while others, that had 
te ſuffered much, and had been reduced to a bit of bread for his Majeſty's Cauſe, could 
te get nothing,” In the year 1661 he became Domeſtic Chaplain to Edward Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor of England, and Chancellor of the Univerfity of 
Oxford; and March the goth 1663 was inſtalled Prebendary of Weſtminſter, and 
October the 1ſt the ſame year was admitted to the degree of Doctor of Divinity [D]. 
He had a Sine-Cure in Wales beſtowed upon him by his Patron the Earl of Clarendon, 
after whoſe retirement into France in 1667, he became Chaplain to James Duke of 
York (5). December the 29th 1670 he was inſtalled Canon of Chriſt-Church in Ox- 


ford in the room of Dr. Richard Gardiner. In 1676 he attended as Chaplain Laurence 


Hyde Eſq; Embaſſador Extraordinary to the King of Poland; of which journey he 
gave an account in a letter to Dr. Edward Pocock dated at Dantzick December the 16th 
and Chapter of Weſtminſter to the Rectory of Iflip in Oxfordſhire, and in 1680 rebuilt 
the Chancel of that Church, as he afterwards did the Rectory-Houſe belonging to it. 
In the latter end of the reign of King Charles II, whoſe Chaplain he was, he is ſaid to 
have refuſed ſeveral offers of Biſhoprics [E], as likewiſe that of an Archbiſhopric in 
Ireland, which was made him in the beginning of King James IPs reign by his patron 
Laurence Earl of Rocheſter, Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom (), who being ſolicited by 
his Majeſty to change his Religion, agreed to a diſpute between two Divines of the Church 
of England and two of that of Rome, and named for one of the former Dr. South, 


who was excepted to by the King [F]. After the Revolution he took the oath of alle- 
5 5 „ | glance 


(2) In January 
1738-9, and in- 
titled, A4 Serious 
Addreſs to the 
Church of Scot- 
land, with rela- 
tion to the growth 


e Deiſm and Im- 


morality; ex- 
amining ſome 


too much ground for the reflection abovementioned, * dependents ; they all ſtiffly denied the paſſing of thoſe 
ſince even in the Aſembly of Diwvines at Meſiminſter, ** letters, and were ſo reſolute againſt their taking ef- 
as is obſerved by the author of a pamphlet juſt pub- ** feQ, that the houſe being in a tumult thereupon, 
liſhed (2), though it had ſome few great men for mem- the Doctors of divinity, who were generally con- 


1677, and printed in the Memoirs of bis Life (i). In 1678 he was choſen by the Dean 


bers, ſuch as Selden and Gataker, and a feau more, yet ** ſenting to the creation (for they were not to be over- 
a great majority, as we may ſee this day, if we can bear © topped) did ariſe out of their ſeats, and went down 


the drudgery of looking into their woluminous writings, ** and mixed themſelves among the maſters to per- 


avere juſt like our preſent popular Scots Miniſters, with ** ſuade them to yield their conſent ; but all being done 
this further diſadvantage, that their minds were imbit- © in vain, they went to ſcrutiny ; which being done, 
tered with keen averſion to Arianiſm, which had begun the ſenior Proctor (5), according to his uſual perfidy, (5) Nathaniel 


to make ſome noiſe amongſt the Royaliſts. Mr. Wood © which he frequently uſed in his office, (for he was 


Crew of Lincoln 


parts of their diſ- tells us (3), that the Preſbyterians were much pleaſed 
cipline and conſti- with our author's Aſſize- ſermon abovementioned, and 
tation. See pag. 7* that Dr. Reynolds, who had been ſome years before 
Dean of Chriſt Church, being then in Oxford, and 
(3) ee Oxon, de accidentally at the ſermon, he did in his going out 
. 2. col 1943* «of the Church ſalute the Preacher very kindly, em- 
| ** braced him, and told him, that what lay in bis 

* fpoxwer, he would do for him, or words to that effect. In 

the latter end of the ſame year [1659], when it was 

viſible, that monarchy would return, upon the ſuc- 
«+ ceſs of General Monk, he [Mr. South] was ſome- 
* thing at a ſtand, yet ſtill was accounted a member 
of the Fanatic Ordinary; but when his Majeſty's 

« reſtoration could not be withſtood, then did he from 

„the pulpit exerciſe his gifts againſt the Preſbyterians, 

as a little before he had done againſt the Indepen- 
dents, telling his auditory of their wry face, ill looks, 
puning tones, &c. all which was to obtain the ap- 
* plauſe (and its conſequences) of the prelatical and 
loyal party; but as it fell out, he miſſed his ends; 


trample upon them, the graver ſort of the ſaid party 
would put their hats before their eyes, or turn aſide, 
as being much aſhamed at what the young man 
did utter. Not content with this, he informed the 
leading men of the Royaliſts (who were ſoon after 
*« reſtored to their places in the Univerſity) of the be- 
„ haviours and manners of thoſe, that had been the 
66 ang men in the interval, and of ſuch that had 
7 and occupied the places of thoſe royaliſts; and 
left nothing undone to ingratiate himſelf with 
* them.” 8 

[D] Admitted to the degree of Doctor of Divinity. ] 

(4) Ibid. col. Mr. Wood informs us (4), that when the letters of 
1045. the Earl of Clarendon, Chancellor of the Univerſity, 
| were read in the Convocation of it, in behalf of his 
Chaplain Mr. South to be created Doctor of Divinity, 

„ the Bachelors of Divinity and Maſters of Arts were 

„ {o amazed at ſuch a matter, as firſt that the ſaid 

«« perſon ſhould venture upon ſuch a degree being but 

« fix years ſtanding in that of Maſter ; ſecondly that 

«© he ſhould be ſo impudent to overtop a hundred of 

his Seniors at leaſt ; and thirdly that he had not at 

all ſuffered for his Majeſty's cauſe, but rather that he 

had preached againſt it, when he cloſed with the In- 


for by his too much concernment and eagerneſs to 


« born and bred a Preſbyterian) did pronounce him 


« the major part of the houſe. Whereupon by the 
«« double preſentation of Dr. John Wallis, he was firſt 


admitted Bachelor, then Doctor of Divinity. The 


« chief perſons concerned in this reſolute action of 


* denial were Ralph Rawſon of Braſen- noſe College, 


« and Robert Hawkins of that of Baliol, the firſt of 
„ which, if not both, did afterwards reflect upon the 
„ ſaid undue proceedings in their publick ſermons.” 


[LE] Said to have refuſed ſeveral offers of Biſhopricks.] ; 


In the year 1681 he preached before the King upon 


College, after- 


. . HY wards Lord 
the ſaid Mr. South wirtute juramenti ſui, paſſed by and Biſhop 8 


Dur bam. 


Prov xvi. 33. The lot is caſt into the lap, but the diſ- 


poſing of it is of the Lord; in which ſermon havin 

carol of the 3 changes and diſpenſations * 
Providence, and the unaccountable accidents and par- 
ticulars of life, he introduces theſe three examples of 
unexpected advancement. © Who that had looked 
„ upon Agathocles firſt handling the clay, and making 


pots under his father, and afterwards turning robber, 


% could have thought that from ſuch a condition he 


« ſhould come to be King of Sicily ? Who that had 


« ſeen Maſinello, a poor fiſherman, with his red cap 
« and his angle, would have reckoned it poſſible to 
« ſee ſuch a pitiſul thing within a week after ſhining 
« jn his cloth of gold, and with a word or a nod ab- 
« ſolutely commanding the whole city of Naples? 
« And who that had beheld ſuch a bankrupt beggar- 
« ly fellow as Cromwell firſt entring the Parliament 
« Houſe with a thread-bare torn cloke, and a greaſy hat 
«« (perhaps neither of them paid for) could have ſuſ- 
« pected, that in the ſpace of ſo few years he ſhould, 
„ by the murder of one King, and the baniſhment 
« of another, aſcend the throne &c.?” Upon which the 
King fell into a violent fit of laughter, and turning to 
Laurence Hyde Lord Rocheſter, ſaid, Od, fþ Lory, 
your Chaplain muſt be a Biſhop ; therefore put me in mind 
of him at the next death. Daring the remaining part 


of King Charles the IId's reign, he had ſeveral offers 


of advancement into the Hierarchy, which he refu— 

ſed (6). | 
[F] Named . . . . Dr. South, who was excepted to 
by the King.) The King nominated father Giffard 
and father Iilden for the diſputants on the Roman Ca- 
tholick ſide, and appointed the Rule of Faith to be the 
2 lubje& 


(6) Memoirs, pegs 
108, 109. 


01 


(7 
111 


(8) 


(9, 
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giance to their Majeſties, though he excuſed himſelf from accepting a great dig- 


(0% bid. pag- 115. nity in the Church, vacated by the perſon's refuſal of thoſe oaths (F). In 1693 he 


publiſhed his Animadverſions on Dr, Sherlock”s Book intitled, A Vindication of the holy 
and ever bleſſed Trinity &c. Together with a more neceſſary Vindication of that ſacred and 
prime Article of the Cbriſtian Faith, from his new Notions and falſe Explications of it. 
Humbly offered to his Admirers, and to himſelf the chief of them. By a Divine of the Church 
of England [G]. London 1693 in 4to. Dr. Sherlock having publiſhed in 1694 a Defence 
of himſelf againſt theſe Animadverſions, Dr. South replied in a book intitled, Trithei/m 
charged upon Dr. Sherlock's new Notion of the Trinity; and the charge made good, in an 
Anſwer to the Defence of the ſaid Notion againſt the Animadverſions &c. [H], London 


1695 in 4to. His health begun to decline ſeveral years before his death, which happened 


ſubje& of the controverſy. The perſons at firſt pro- 
poled by the Earl of Rocheſter, were Dr. Jane and 
Dr. South; “ but the latter was ſo unacceptable to his 
« Majeſty by the bitter invectives he was ſaid to make 
uſe of in the pulpit againſt the Papiſts and Preſby- 
terians, who then joined their endeavours for liberty 
of conſcience, that he told his Lordſhip, he could 
not agree to the choice of Dr. South, who inſtead 
of arguments would bring railing accuſations, and 
had not temperament of mind enough to go through 
a diſpute, that required the greateſt attention and 
- * calmneſs. Hereupon the Earl choſe Dr. Patrick, 
e then Dean of Peterborough, and Miniſter of St. 


«6 


room, but would needs have the aſſiſtance of Dr. 
« South in a conſultation held the night before the 


they were to diſcourſe upon, as totally obtained the 
conqueſt over their two opponents, and made the 
King diſmiſs his two pretended advocates with this 


© rebuke, that be could ſay more in behalf of his Reli- 


« gion than they could ; and that he never heard a good 
* cauſe managed ſo ill, nor a bad one ſo well (7). _ 

[G] Animadverſions on Dr. Sherloch's book, entitled, 
A Vindication, &c.] A ſecond edition was printed 
the ſame year, as likewiſe A table of the additions and 
alterations made in the ſecond edition of the Animadver- 
fions c. printed at London in two ſheets in 4to. 
Dr. South obſerves in the preface (8), that he knows 
of none, who has defied the Church with ſo bold a front, 
as the author of two very heterodox books, the firſt en- 
titled, A diſcourſe concerning the knowledge of Jeſus 
Chriſt, &c. publiſhed in the year 1674 ; and the other 
A vindication of the doctrine of the holy and ever- 
bleſſed Trinity, &c. publiſbed in the year 1690, and 
(as one would think) <wrote purpoſely to let the world 
ſee, that the truth cannit be ſo much ſhaken by a direct op- 
pofition, as by a treacherous and falſe defenſe. He tiles 
9) Dr. Sherlock's Diſcourſe concerning the knowledge 
of Feſus Chriſt a book fraught with ſuch vile and 
« ſcandalous reflections upon God's juſtice with re- 
« ference to Chriſt's Satisfaction, that it may deſerved- 


LAY 
LY 


I do ſeriouſly think, /ays he, that never was any 
book licenſed, publiſhed, and ſuffered to paſs uncon- 
* trolled, more to the diigrace of the Church of Eng- 
« land than this.” He then proceeds to ſome remarks 
upon that Diſcourſe, in which he tells us (10), the 
author affects to be the Socinians humble ſervant 
„by ridiculing and exploding Chriſt's ſatisfaction of 
„God's juttice, and fo, in effect, the whole myltery of 
the Goſpel; and in his Vindication he pretends to 
*« oppoſe them by ſuch a vindication of the Trinity 
„ and of Chriſt's Incarnation, as one would think were 
« wrate by themſelves. But whatſoever it is that he 
«« pretends or intends (as it is hard to know the latter 
„by the former) this character I ſhall give of him as 
„a writer, that there is hardly any one ſubject, which 
he has wrote upon (that of Popery only excepted). 
„ but he has wrote both for it and againſt it too. Not 
„that | ſay, that he has printed all which he has ſo 
wrote; but printing is not the only way of publica- 
* tion. And this I will fay beſides, that where he 
« has not printed, he has acted it with a wit- 
nels. And yet even for printing, could any thing 
be wrote and printed more ſharp and bitter againſt 
the Diſſenters, than what this man wrote in his 
anſwer to the Proteſtant Reconciler? And yet how. 


* 
* 


Vol. IX. 


Paul's Covent-Garden, a very able Divine, in his 


conference was to commence, wherein were ſuch irre- 
fragable arguments drawn up by him on the ſubject 


Juppoſes. 


ON 


frankly (or rather fulſomely) does he open both his 
arms to embrace them in his ſermon preached before 
the Lord Mayor on November the 4th 1598: 
Though I dare ſay, that the Diſſenters themſelves 
are of that conſtancy as to own, that they were of 
the ſame principles in 88 that they were of in 85. 
But the truth is, old friendſhips cannot be ſo eaſily 
ſorgot, and it has been an obſervation made by 
ſome, that hardly can any one be found, who was 
firſt tainted with a Conventicle, whom a Cathedral 
could ever after cure, but that ſtill upon every croſs 
turn of affairs againſt the Church the irreſiftible 
magnetiim of the good old cauſe, (as ſome till 
think it) would quickly draw him out of the good 
old way. The fable tells us of a cat once turned 
into a woman, but the next ſight of a mouſe quick- 
ly diſſolved the metamorphoſis, caſhiered the wo- 
man, and reſtored the brute. And ſome virtuoſi, 
{killed in the uſeful Philoſophy of alterations, have 
thought her much a gainer by the latter change, 
there being ſo many unlucky turns in the world, 
in which it is not half ſo ſafe and advantageous to 
wwalk upright, as to be able to fall always upon 


«© one's legs.“ 


LH] Replied in a book intitled, Tritheiſm charged 


upon Dr. Sherlock &c.} In this book he obſerves (11), (11) Pag. 83. 


that the materials of Dr. Sherlock's new hypotheſis 
may be found in Mr. Le Clerc's Theological Epiſtles 
publiſhed under the name of Liberius de ſanto Amore; 
who in his firſt Epiſtle, intitled, De Unione Hypoſtatica 

duarum Chriſti Naturarum, affirms, that a myſtery, 
and particularly that of the union of two natures in 
the perſon of Chriſt, has nothing dr, f, i. e. 
incomprehenſible in it. Myſterium magnum eff, non 
quod fit in ſe #nar&)unrow, ſed quia de eo fine Revelatione 
Nowi Teflamenti nunquam homines cogitafſent. pag. 10. 


Again, ſays Dr. South (12), in his third Epiſtle bearing (12) Pag. 83. 


this title, In qua Trinitatis Myſterium explicatur, 
after he had congratulated the preſent age, that among ſt 
the many advantages accruing to it from the Carteſian 
Philoſophers, they had made thoſe things plain, eaſy, 


and obwious to the world, which our anceflors had re- 


_ preſented as avakywimnre, i. e. unſearchable and unintel- 


« ly paſs for a blaſphemous libel upon both. And 


ligible, he proceeds to theſe paſſages with reference to the 
Trinity, Myſterium illud quod haQtenus Theologis 
omnibus crucem fixit, facile explicatu eſſe, modo 
rea ineatur via, contendimus, pag. 96. and that he 
himſelf took this right way of explaining it, he all along 
And again, p. 99. Horum alterutrum fuiſſe 
oportet, vel 8. Trinitatis Myſterium facile tum conceptu 
Fuifje (icil. temporibus Apoſtolorum) vel nullum tale my- 
lterium, quale hodie creditur, ab Apoſtolis fuiſſe, præ- 
dicatum. Again, pag. 100, he tells his friend ( and that 
with equal impudence and falſhwd) that upon the princi- 
ples of the Reformed Churches, Neceſle eſt fatearis, nihil 
eſſe in hoc negotio «x«r«Ayro, idque clara, niſi fallor, 
explicatione verum eſſe non fruſtra tibi oſtendemus. 
And again, p. 102. Incomprehenſibilis non alia de 
cauſa habita eſt S. Trinitas, quam quia hactenus The- 
ologorum omnium ſcopulus fuit, non quod in ſe capi 
non poſſit, &c. So that we hade here furniſhed our 
author [Sherlock] . with ſome Theological uſe of that 
expreſſion ( thanks to Le Clerc for it, ) that the notion 
of a Trinity is a plain and eaſy notion, and contains 
a full ſolution of all doubts. and difficulties belonging 
to it. But then we are to take notice withal, that we 
muſi not think to attain to ſuch à notion of it but condi- 
tionally, wiz. by following the explications he gives us 
in his forementioned epiſile, De Unione Hypoſtatica &c. 
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on Sunday July the 8th 1716, He was interred in- Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a monu- 


nor can abe ( as he tells us) make uſe of the. notions there 
laid daun by him to any purpoſe without, a previous and 


thorough knowledge of the Carttfian method, pag. 7. as 
indeed nothing can be ſo kindly as a new Philoſophy to 


graft a new Divinity upon. Well then, in this his firſt 
epiſtle be aſſerts (as he does likewiſe in the two next ) 
that the three Divine Perſons are tres diſtinctæ cogita- 
tiones, or diſtincti modus cogitandi, or diſtinctæ ſeries 
cogitationum, in one and the ſame Divine Eſſence or 
Nature, ſuftaining the ſaid three Cogitations or Modes, 
or Series of Cogitation. He defines alſo Cogitation to 
be quicquid in mente noſtrà fit cujus conſcii ſumus, 


p. 5. which manifeſtly implies and amounts 4 Self-con- 


ſciouſneſs. From which particulars ſo prepared it is not 


unlilely, but that our author [Sherlock] according to the 


old rule of Inventis addendi, might carry the notion 
ſomething further, and improve the three Cogitations 
into three Spiritus aut Mentes cogitantes, Subltantia 
cogitans being the definition, which Le Clerc gives of 
a ſpirit, p. 6. So that as Le Clerc had provided three 
diſtin cogitations or ſelf. conſciouſneſſes, our author 


might very eafily find out three diſtinct minds or ſpirits 


for them to belong to, eſpecially ſince Le Clerc had alſo 
marked him out a way to unite thoſe three ſpirits again 


in that propoſition laid down by him, p. 7. Spiritus per 


ſolum cogitationem uniri poſſunt, avhich - might natu- 
rally enough lead oar author to ſome acquaintance with 


mutual conſciouſneſs too. And then for three diſtinct in- 


finite ſpirits, which make the third part of this hypothefis, 
though Le Clerc (as we have obſerved) ſays nothing of 
them here, yet in his Ovrodeyia or Metaphyfics he ſpeaks 
of the three divine Perſons, as of three infinite minds 
united; which opinion, he ſays, is Platonic and intelli- 
gible, and prefers it before that of one infinite mind 
extended to three diſtin& cogitations, or diſtinguiſbed by 
three {elf-conſciouſneſſes 3 which he fays (as this au- 
thor ſays alſo) was taught by the Fathers, though they 


knew not how to expreſs it intelligibly ; and indeed is 
the ſame, which he himſelf pretends to hold in theſe 
Theological Epiſtles. So that although 1 readily own 


the ow of theſe two men's hypathejes, according to 
the different molds they have been caſt into; yet fince Le 
Clerc has furniſhed out three ſelf-conſciouſneſſes, and 
found out à way of uniting ſpirits by mutual conſciouſ- 
neſs, and laſtly preferred the Platonic opinion of three 
infinite putt or minds, I cannot for my life perſuade 


my ſelf, but that this author took his hints and riſe from 
Le Clerc, and by à very little adding and changing made 


a ſhift to patch up an hypotheſis of his own oat of Le 
Clerc's Materials; uo other objjection appearing to me 
againſt it, but that Le Clerc's book was grote in Latin. 
But 1 leave it to the learned and impartial reader to 
Judge of this. As for the book here ſpoken of, it is a 
ſmall octauo, printed at Saumur in France ( though ex- 
prefſed in the title-page by Irenopolis) anno Domini 


1679, and wery narrowly eſcaped being burnt there 


for the hereſy contained in it, ſome gaod friends of his, 


it ſeems, then in power, flapping the ſentence, and ſo 


preventing the diſgrace. Dr. South afterwards defends 
the uſe of School-Terms, ** which, ſays he (13), have 
been, and are univerſally received, owned, and 
made uſe of in all matters of ſcholaſtic debate and 
argumentation by men of learning all the world 
«© over. For beſides, that there is no art, ſcience, or 
profeſſion whatſoever, but what has peculiar words 
and terms appropriate to it, whereby the ſkilful in 
the ſaid art expreſs their notions and conceptions of 
the things belonging to it, I would ſain have this 
opiniator tell me, whether the community of the 
world and Philoſophers conſider the ſame things after 
the ſame manner ? And if they do not, whether 
they can or ought to ſpeak of them in the ſame 
manner or no? Men in common converſe apprehend 
things only in their groſs bulk, as they incur into 
their ſenſes ; but as long as reaſon and the mind of 
man refines upon the reports of ſenſe (which is the 


% proper buſineſs of Philoſophy) it will form to itſelf 
« ſeveral diſtinct conceptions of the ſam 


: e things, 
which the generality of men take no notice of; and 
accordingly it muſt either find or make different 


terms or words to expreſs theſe different concepti- 


I 


ment is erected to him with an inſcription upon it. His Sermons are printed together in 
fix volumes in 8vo. In 1717 his Opera poſtbuma Laima, viz. Orationes, cum publici Ora- 


toris 


“ ons by. And this, great Sir, by your leave, gave 
« riſe to Philoſophical. Terms, which ſo much offend 
« you. And moreover as long as there is ambiguity 
in words founded upon one and the ſame words 
« ſignifying ſeveral things, it will be impoſſible to 
* diſcourſe exactly and ſcientifically of the nature of 
things, without diſtinguiſhing: and ſorting out theſe 
„ ſignifications; and this was the occaſion and ground 
„of Philoſophical Diſtinfions. And now let this man 
* (to make his ignorance of theſe terms and diſtinc- 
tions ſeem the reſult of his judgment and his choice) 
“laugh at all this, if he pleaſes, (for rider ſæpe, gut 


„ ridendus eft ;) but for all that, the ſober and learned 


« part of the world will not be put off ſo. There is 
„ an admirable diſcourſe in the. ninth book of Politi- 


« an's Epiſtles, wrote by Picus Mirandula, in defence 


„of the {chool-men and their terms, to his friend 


(as this man and his followers are) very ridiculouſly 
« deſpiſed and ſcoffed at them, as they likewiſe do. 
And the whole epiſtle is wrote with ſo much ſtrength 
« of reaſon, ſuch a felicity and true ſtroke of wit, 
joined with an equal elegancy of ſtyle, that (were 
« it not wrote in Latin) I would deſire this deſpiſer of 
e the ſchools to try his {kill in anſwering it. Mat- 
<«« ters therefore ſtanding thus, the queſtion now will 


nas, Scotus, and Durandus amongſt the Antients, 
« and Suarez, Eſftius, and Valentia amongſt the later 
« ſchoolmen, or ſuch Punies as this author (of whoſe 


« learned accompliſhments we have ſo fair a ſpecimen 


in the ninth and tenth chapters of the Animadver- 
« ſions) be the fitter perſons to preſcribe proper terms, 
rules, and ways of expreſſion to treat of philoſo- 
„ phical and theological matters by?“ This book is 
written with great acrimony of ſtyle, as is likewiſe 
Dr. Sherlock's Defenſe, to which. it is a Reply, and 
in which Dr. Sherlock gives our author the titles of 
«« ingenious blunderer, trifling author, wandering wit, 
« wrangling wit, Leviathan, one whoſe riſibility will 


«© prove him a man, though he is ſeldom in ſo good | 


* a humour as to laugh, without grinning, which 
«© belongs to another ſpecies, viz. a dog; a notable 
% man, and one that can make a ſhift to read, and to 


«< tranſcribe ; and chara#erizes his Animadverſions 


« by ſenſeleſs miſtaken ſchool- terms inſtead of ſenſe, 
„ gypſy· cant, perfect gibberiſh, ignorance and raving, 
© an hundred abſurdities and fooleries, nan, ſwag- 
« gering, and ſcolding. a great ſcolding book, want 


« of ſenſe.” Dr. South (14) makes ſome remarks (14) Pag. 302, 


on a Tract written by a Socinian, and intitled, Con- 
fiderations on the Explications of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, the writer of which ſpeaks of our author's 
preferments in the Church, pag. 20. col. 1. J. 36. that 
he is full and even overflows with the bleſſings of his 


Holy mother. In anſwer to which Dr. South writes | 
thus{15): „80 much, I hope, I may ſay in the Ani- (15) Pag. 307, 


„ madverter's behalf, that if he does indeed overflow, 
„ there are many about him who find themſelves the 
„ better for it, though yet I know ſeveral in the 
„ Church much fuller who never overflow, And for 
„this I will inſtance in a certain Dean, who was ap- 
* plied to by a poor widow about renewing of a leaſe, 
« the fine for which was to be twenty five pounds. 
« And ſhe, to obtain ſome abatement thereof, plead- 
« ed her huſband's and her own kindneſs to him, 
« while they had been all formerly of the Conventicle 
„ (that is, during his Probationſhip for his future 
„ Church-preferments ;) but a deaf ear, it ſeems, be- 
ing turned to all ſuch pleas, ſhe at length in plain 
„ terms told him, That her poor children were in @ 
% flarving condition; to which he preſently replied, 
« What if ibey do flarve, what is that to me? Con- 
« cerning which chriſtian and compaſſionate reply, 1 
« ſhall only ſay thus much ; that if this author can 
« prove that the Animadverter ſends ſuch an object of 
« charity away with ſuch an anſwer, he will not ex- 
« pet ſo much charity from him, or from any man 
« alive, as to be accounted by them a Chriſtian.” 1 


Hermolaus Barbarus, who being ignorant of them 


ebe, whether ſuch as Albertus Magnus, Thomas Agui- 


ſeſz 


(!)d 


2, 


FL) 


(!) Num. 205. 
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boris Oxonienſis munere functus eſt: quibus adjiciuntur Muſica incantans aliaque poemata ab 
eodem Authore compoſita; nunc primum in lucem edita : were printed at London in 8 vo, 
as were likewiſe his Poſthumous Works, containing Sermons on ſeveral ſubjefts . viz. I. On 
the Martyrdom of King Charles I. II. Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions to be moſtly maintained. 
III. The Certainty of a Fudgment after this Life. IV. An Account of his Travels into Po- 


land with the Earl of Rocheſter in the year 1674. V. Memoirs of his Life and Writings. 
VI. A true Copy of his laſt Will and Teſtament, The author of the Tatler (1) tells us, 


that this learned Gentleman had a talent of making all his faculties bear to the great end of 
his hallowed profeſſion. His charming Diſcourſes have in them whatever wit and wiſdom 
can put together. Happy genius] he was the better man for being a wit; and he obſerves, 


that he beſt way to praiſe him is to quote him. 


© SOUTHWELL (Sir ROBERT) was deſcended from a very antient and diſtin- 
guiſhed family, who took their name from the town of Suelle or Southwell in Notting- 
hamſhire, the chief place of their reſidence, from the reign of Henry III to the reign of 


Henry VI, from whence they branched out into Kent, Eſſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey 


and Middleſex. From Felix Hall in Eſſex they paſſed unto Woodrifing in Norfolk in 
the reign of Henry VII, and to Barham Hall in Suffolk in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The deſcendants of the latter branch were tranſplanted thence into the county of Limerick in 


Ireland, ſettling at Caſtle Martris in Rathkeal now poſſeſſed by Thomas Lord Southwell. 


The deſcendants of the elder branch were tranſplanted into the county of Cork in Ireland, 


ſettling at Kinſale, held by Sir Robert Southwell, who alſo ſeated himſelf at Kingſweſton 
in the county of Glouceſter, both which eſtates ſtill remain in the family. Sir Robert 
Southwell was born in 1635 in Ireland, came into England in 1650, and ſpent his 
younger years at Queen's College in Oxford, at Lincoln's-Inn, and in travel abroad. 


He was by King Charles II made one of the Clerks of his moſt honourable Privy 
Council in 1664, and was employed in ſeveral negotiations. Firſt in quality of Envoy, 


Berlin in 1680. 


with powers to mediate a peace between Spain and Portugal, proving happily inſtru- 


mental in putting a period 'to that war, which had continued twenty eight years without 


intermiſſion. He was ſent a ſecond time in quality of Envoy Extraordinary to the Court 


of Portugal; afterwards with the like character to the Governor of Flanders, the Conde 


de Monterey in 1672; and with the ſame commiſſion to the Elector of Brandenburg at 
After his return in 168 1 he retired from public buſineſs to his ſeat at 
Kingſweſton till King William was advanced to the Throne. He was then by his Ma- 
jeſty made Commiſſioner of the Cuſtoms in England, and Principal Secretary of State 


for Ireland, and attended the King in his expedition for the reduction of that Kingdom, 


(a) From a Me- 
moir communi- 
cated by the fa» 
mily. 


holding the ſaid office till his death. He ſerved his country in three Parliaments, and 
was five times choſen Preſident of the Royal Society, and died September the 11th 1703, 
aged ſixty fix. We ſhall give his character in the remark [A]. He married Elizabeth, 
the eldeſt daughter of Sir Edward Deering, Bart. of Surrenden-Dering in Kent, who 
after ſeveral employments died one of the Lords of the Treaſury to King Charles II. 


Sir Robert Southwell had iſſue, and left behind him, by this marriage, his ſon Edward 


and three daughters (a). 


[4] We hall give his character in the remark.) Sir 
Robert Southwell came early into publick buſineſs. 
His extraordinary natural abilities, improved by a 
critical knowledge in all politer parts of learning, qua- 
lified him ſo eminently for thoſe ſeveral employments 
he poſſeſſed, that the future experience of thirty years 
ſeemed not ſo neceſſary to improve, as to confirm the 
wiſdom of his firſt actions. No man ever made a bet- 
ter uſe of ſuch excellent talents. His unbiaſſed candor, 


ſolid judgment, and clear underſtanding, endeared him 


fo much to thoſe foreign Courts, where he negotiated, 
that he was treated by them, rather as one of their own 
cabinet than as a Miniſter from another province ; and 
yet no man ever executed his malter's orders, even in 
ſome harſh and diſagreable points with more firmneſs 
of mind, or with a greater degree of courage. The 
ſtile of his letters are in a molt maſterly ſtrain, and 
ſhew a great compaſs of thought, a perſpicuity not 
often to be met with, and the utmoſt penetration. His 
obſervations always fo juſt and critical: that the events 
proved them rather prophecies than conjectures. In 


every publick ſtation, he ſignalized to the utmoſt his 


zeal for his Prince; without ever invading or betray- 
ing the leaſt right or the juſt liberties of his country. 


© SOUTHWELL (EDWARD) was early inſtructed in buſineſs, under the care of 
bis father Sir Robert, whom he attended into Ireland in 1690. 


In private life : all his | domeſtick affairs om could. 


ed with the ſame prudence and the ſame wiſdom ; no 


man better knew how to preſerve and unite the reſpe& 
and affection due to his ſtation in his own family. 


His paternal care and tenderneſs extended to every rela- 


tion who wanted his aſſiſtance, and with the ſame de- 
gree of affection as to his own children. Virtue was ever 


made amiable to them all, and vice deteſtable, by his 


abhoring every appearance of evil. His friendſhips 
were diſintereſted, conſtant and inflexible ; and if others 
equalled him in experience and knowledge, no one 
could go beyond him in true virtue, real goodneſs and 
ſincere unaffected piety. A life thus uniform, thus re- 
gularly conducted, through every period of it, was the 
cleareſt evidence of a great mind and a good conſcience, 
and produced an end ſupported in the laſt moments, by 
the greateſt hope and finiſhed without the leaſt conſter- 
nation. It is not then to be wondered if when his 
courſe was ended, and he was called to receiye the re- 


ward of his piety, his death was greatly lamented, 


his memory held in the higheſt veneration, and his 


example eſteemed by all his friends and relations as a 
' moſt complete pattern for imitation. 


. 


He was ſworn Clerk of 


King William's moſt honourable Privy Council during his father's life time, and ſuc- 
ceeded him as Principal Secretary of State for Ireland, and Vice-Admiral of Mun- 
ſter. He was alſo Clerk of the Crown in that Kingdom, twice chief Secreta- 
ry to his Grace the Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and thrice 

| joint 
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joint Commiſſioner of the Privy Seal in England, and ferved his country in three Par- 
liaments. He was born in 1670, and died the 4th of December 1730, aged fifty nine. 
The reader will ſee his character in the remark [A]. He married the Lady Elizabeth 
Cromwell, only daughter and heireſs to Vere Eſſex Baron of Oakham in England, and 
Viſcount Lekeale and Earl of Ardglaſs in Ireland, whereby he became poſſeſſed of the 
eſtates of Throwly in Staffordſhire, and of Downe in Ireland, and by whom he left one 
ſon Edward. His ſecond wife was Anne the daughter of William Blathwayte Eſq; of 
Dirham in Glouceſterſhire, by whom he left one ſon named William. Edward South- 
well ſucceeded his father as Principal Secretary of State for Ireland, and Vice-Admiral of 
Munſter, and married Catharine the daughter of Edward Lord Viſcount Sondes, fon of 
Lewis Earl of Rockingham, by the Lady Catharine Tufton, eldeſt daughter of Thomas 
Earl of Thanet. . 


[ The reader will ſee his character in the remark.) diſtinction of party ; ſo happy in a natural ſerenity and 
He not only ſucceeded his father in ſome of his em- calmneſs of temper, that no friend upon any occaſion, 


ployments, but inherited his abilities and application 
to buſineſs, 'To theſe great endowments of mind, 
every ſocial virtue was added, to qualify him for a 


moſt agreeable friend, and a moſt entertaining com- 


a) See the 
d-Oication of his 
tranſlation of 


Republica. 


(n) Tra ut annos © 
cam ſeculo compu- 


taverit qut lucem 
cum incipiente 
anno & ſeculo 


pri mam vidit. 


Heidanus, in O- 


rat. fun. Fr. 

Spanbemit. i. e. 
«© So that he 
c reckoned the 


« years of his 
C4 


4 ſince he was 
6 born when a 
cc new year and 


ga new century 
% began.“ He is 


poſing that the 
year 1900 was 


the ſirſt of the 


47th century; it 
was the laſt of the 


16th; ſeveral 


perſons have com- 


mitted the {ame 
miſtake. 


„1 Ex Hcidano, what year he left that place. 


in Orat. funchr. 
Frii. Spanbem, 
Pap. 6, 7. 


< life with ol was ſent ſoon after to Geneva 


of the century 


© he lived in, determined his father to fave the expe 


panion ; he had an art peculiar to himſelf, to turn in the 
molt pleaſing manner the different talents of thoſe he 
converſed with, both to his own improvement and their 
entertainment; ſo that every perſon might be alſo in- 
duced to think, he was diſcourſing with one of his own 
profeſſion, every foreigner with one of his own nation. 
He was a moſt complete man of buſineſs, and of ſuch 
extenſive benevolence, that he devoted much of his 
time, to the generous delign of doing good without the 


ever met with a forbiding look or a clouded brow : the 
Chriſtian duty of forgiveneſs he could put but little 
in practice, having no enemies for objects of it. All 
the bleſſings of this world, of which he had an ample 
ſhare, with a ſufficient reliſh for them, were not ſuffi- 
cient to fix his heart too much on their enjoyment. 


He endured a long and painful illneſs without complain- 


ing, he always received his friends and relations with 


his former affability and ſweetneſs of temper, and 
chearfully reſigned himſelf into the hands of his Crea- 
tor. So that whoever comes after him need not form 
a wiſh of living more happy, or of dying more con- 
tented than he did. | Op 


SOZOMENUS (JOHN) a Civilian of Venice in the ſeventeenth Century, was origi- 
nally of the Iſland of Cyprus, whence his anceſtors retired, when it fell under the domi- 
nion of the Turks (a). He has publiſhed a new Latin Tranſlation of Plato's ten books 
of Republics, which he has reduced into a connected diſcourſe, I mean that he has 
Pac. becks de Changed the form of dialogues in which they were written. This renders the whole work 
clearer and ſhorter, That Tranſlation was printed at Venice in the year 1626, in 4to. 


great merit. 
1600 (a). 


SPANHEIM (FREDERIC), Profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden, was a man of very 
He was born at Amberg in the upper Palatinate the firſt of January 
He was educated with great care in the ſight of a father, who was not only 


very learned, but alſo very much eſteemed at the Elector's Court [4]. Having ſtudied 
in the College of Amberg till the year 1613, he was ſent the next year to the Univerſity 


of Heidelberg, which was then in a flouriſhing condition, 


He made ſo great a progreſs 


there, both in the Languages and in Philoſophy, that it was eaſily perceived he would (5) Icha ae 


one day become a great man. 


He returned to his father's houſe in the year 1619, and 
to ſtudy Divinity there. 


The misfortunes of the Palatinate 


into Dauphiné in the year 162 1, and lived three years with the Governor of Ambrun (5) 


in the quality of a Tutor. 


He entered twice into a regular conference on controverted 
ſubjects (c), as was pretty much the cuſtom in thoſe days, and came off gloriouſly. 
miſtaken in ſup- returned to Geneva, and went afterwards to Paris, 


his, who was Miniſter of Charenton [B], and who diſſuaded him from accepting the 


FA] He was born . . . . of a father, who was not 
only very learned, but alſo very much efteemed at the 
Ele&or's Court.) His name was WiGaxD SPANHEIM 
he was Doctor of Divinity, and Ecclefiattical Counſel- 
lor to the Elector Palatine. He married Renata Toſ- 
ſan, and daughter of Daniel Toſſan Miniſter of Or- 
leans, and afterwards Profeſſor of Divinity at Heidel- 
berg. Daniel Toſſan had married Mary Couct of 
Paris, the daughter of Philibert Couet Advocate in the 
Parliament of Paris; the retired to Orleans in the year 
1562 with her mother and two ſiſters, for the ſake of 
Religion. Toſſan flying from the perſecution, retired 
tnrough by-ways to Montagris, where his wife was 
delivered of a daughter, to whom Renata of France, 
Dutche!: of Ferrara ſtood God mother This Dutcheſs, 
the daughter of Lewis XII, was extremely zealous for 


the Reformed Church, and entertained at Montargis as 


many refugees as ſhe could; but it is not true, as Hei- 
danus aſſerts, that ſhe kept Daniel Toſſan there till 
the year 1575. We ſhall relate in the Article T OS- 
SAN in what year he retired to Montargis, and in 
His daughter Renata 
(the Dutcheſs of Ferrara's God-daughter) married 
Wigand Spanheim, and was the mother of our Frede- 
ric, and of two daughters (1). Wigand was a very 
74 EG | 


Fg 


Profeflorſhip 


pious man, a learned Divine, and a very good Philolo- 
ger, as appears plainly from the letters he wrote to Chri- 
itian Becman. De Wigando Spanhemio nibil aliud mihi 
compertum eft niſi fingularis plane & exquiſute pietatis 
hominem fuiſſe, nec Theologica ſolum ſed & Philologica 
crud:tione inſtructiſſimum, & linguarum Latinæ imprimis 
& Grace callentiſſimum. Id quod ex literis &poifains 


quæ in operibus Philologicis Chriftiani Becmanni . . . 


leguntur conſtat (2). He died in the year 1620, hold- 
ing in his bands a letter from his ſon which had made 
him weep for joy. Freher relates (3) this particular, 
as though it were extracted from the funeral oration on 
Frederic Spanheim, but he is miſtaken in this for it 
does not contain a word of it. Leo affixus poſtquam 
literas d filio Geneva accepiſſet, eas pre gaudio totas la- 
chrymis conſperſit, & tenaciter ambabus manibus retinuit, 
danec in Chriſto exſpiravit A. 1620. | 
[3] A kind relation, who was Miniſter of Charenton.] 
His name was Samuel Durant. I cannot well deter- 
mine how they were related together, for the Latin ex- 
preſſions of my author are equivocal. Humaniſſimè d 
Samuele Durantio . . . . cognato ſus (erat enim Du- 
rantii mater ſoror avie parentis ejus ) exceptus eft (4. 
i.e. © He was kindly received by Samuel Durant, 
* who was his relation (for Durant's mother was fiſter 
, rs © to 


Bonne, Baron of 
Vitrolle. 


nce of his board; wherefore young Spanheim went (e) Fir with 


Father Hugues a 


Jeſuit of Avig- 
non, who preach- 
He ed the Lent- ſer- 


e . ; mons at Ambrun, 
where he met with a kind relation of and then with a 


Cordelier of Na- 
ples. 


(2) Heidanus, 
Orat. funebr, pag: 


(3) Theatr. pag. 
406. 


(4 Heldanus, 
LA funeor. Fr. 
Spanbem. p. 17. 


(4) ] 
niſte 
Wal 
at J 


— — 


(4) Her was Mi- 


niſter of the 


SPA 


Profeſſorſhip of Philoſophy at Lauſanne, which the Magiſtrates of Berne offered him. 
In the year 1625 he made a voyage of four months into England, and after he had made 
again ſome ſtay at Paris he returned to Geneva, where he diſputed for a Profeſſor's Chair 
of Philoſophy in the year 1631, and carried it. The next year he married a Lady origi- 
nally of Poitou [CJ. He was admitted a Miniſter ſometime after, and in the 
year 1631 he ſucceeded to the Chair of Divinity, which Benedict Turretin had left va- 
cant. He acquitted himſelf of his functions both as an able man, and as an indefatigable 
man, fo that his reputation being ſpread abroad on every ſide, ſeveral Univerſities pitched 
upon him, with a deſign to ſet off their own glory by his means. The Univerſity of 
Leyden proved the happieſt, for he accepted her call, But one cannot expreſs the endea- 
vours which thoſe of Geneva uſed to keep him, nor the proofs of their eſteem and friend- 
ſhip they gave him when he went away. He took his degree of Doctor of Divinity at 
Baſil, that he might conform to the cuſtom of the country, whither he was going. For 
neither at Geneva, nor in the Univerſities which the Reformed had in France, the Pro- 
feſſors of Divinity were not uſed to commence Doctors; which would have been of no 
uſe to them, He ſet out from Geneva in the year 1642, after he had been Divinity Pro- 
feſſor there for eleven years ſucceſſively. He happened to be Rector of the Univerſity 
when the jubilee or ſecular year of the Reformation was celebrated, and made a very 


noble oration upon that occaſion. He arrived at Leyden the 3d of October 1642. He 


ſupported there and even encreaſed the reputation he had brought with him hither 3 but 
he lived only till May 1649. His great labours ſhortened his days. His academical 
lectures and diſputations, his preaching (d), the books he wrote, many domeſtic cares, 


Walloon Church and many viſits, did not hinder him from keeping up a great literary correſpondence. 


at Leyden» 


families before one could meet with our Spanheim's “ verſal grace.” 


(5) dem, ibid, 
Pag · 1 8 o 


Beſides this he was obliged to pay viſits to the Queen of Bohemia, and to the Prince of 
Orange. He was in great eſteem at theſe two Courts. Queen Chriſtina did him the 
honour to write to him, in order to let him know how much the eſteemed him, and what 
pleaſure ſhe took in the reading of his works, of which he publiſhed ſeveral [D]. He 


left 


<« to the grandmother of Spanheim's father, or of his againſt Amyraut's Hypotheſis, Exercitationes de Gratia 
« mother).” The equivocation lies in the parentheſis; Univer/a/, i. e. Diſſertations upon the Utiverſal 
one cannot tell whether the word parens ſignifies there grace; in three volumes 8vo. tem Epiſtolam ad Cot- 
the father or the mother. But farther, as every man gzierum de conciliatione Gratia Univerſali. i. e.“ A 
has two grandmothers, one muſt inquire into. many * letter to Cottier concerning the reconciling of Uni- 
He wrote alſo a letter a4 Buchana- 
num de Controwerſiis Anglicanis 3 1. e. A letter to 
Buchanan about the controverſies carried on in Eng- 
« land;” and Vindiciæ de Gratia Univerſali; i. e. 


randmother who was ſiſter to Durant's mother. 'The 
ſt was, that Durant left his whole library to our 
Frederic Spanheim (5). 


_ name of F. 8. 


[C] He married a Lady originally of Poitou.] 


(6) Idem, pag. Heidanus calls (6) her in Latin, Carlottam 2 Portu. 


19. I believe that this ſignifies Charlotte du Port. She was 
the daughter of Peter du Port Lord of Mouillepied and 


Boiſmaſſon, Counſellor to the King, and Commiſſary 


for the proviſions of his Majeſty's armies, only ſon of 
Joachim du Port a gentleman af Poitou, Lord of Mouil- 
lepied. Peter du Port's mother was Joan du Chéne; 
| ſhe was the only daughter of Joieph du Chene (Lord 
de la Violette, Counſellor and Phytician to the King) 
and of Ann de Trié daughter of Margaret Bude, 
- whole father was the learned William Bude, in Latin 
(7) Heidanus, Budæus (7). WR: | 
Orat. Funcb. Fr. [PD] He publiſhed ſeveral works.) At the requeſt of 
Pp anbem. pat · Guſtavus's Envoy at Geneva he wrote a book, which 
* has ſold very well; it was entitled, Le Soldat Suedois 


8) Printed in (8). 1. e. The Swediſh Soldier.“ That book ſoon 
1633. after was followed by the Mercure Suiſſè (9). 1. e. The 


(0) Printed in * Mercury of Switzerland.” In the year 1639 he 
1634. publiſhed Commentaire Hiſtorigue de la wie & de la mort 
de Meſſire Chriſtafie Vicomte de Dhona ; 1. e. An 


410) He ſub- hiſtorical account of the lite and death of Chriſto- 
- 1cribed the dedi- 40 


cation of his Hiſ- 


pher Viſcount of Dhona.” This he wrote at the 
torical Account TEqueſt of that Lord's widow ; I ſhall ſpeak of it be- 
F. F. that is to low. Six years after he publiſhed ſome memoirs of the 
lay Frederic life and death of the moſt ſerene Princeſs Louiſa Juliana 
23 He Electreſs Palatine, born Princeſs of Orange. He 
= TAN undertook that work at the Queen of Bohemia's requeſt. 
the dedication of Theſe are all Anonymous books (10). The throne of 


his Geneva re- grace, of judgment, and of glory are three ſermons 


| Rored. (Geneva of an exceſſi ve length indeed, and written in a pretty 


reflituta.) The ; . th ; Le 
Oxford Catalogue old French, but yet they contain excellent things. I 


. firſt was delivered at Charenton. His Dubia Evange- 
places theſe two : 2 a 

works under the Iica ( Qurſtions upon the Goſpels) in three parts, com- 
poſed at Geneva, and occaſioned by the objections, 
5 — Catalogue Which one Anthonine, who from a Chriſtian turned 
— rugs a Jew, had ſpread among the Sudents of Divinity, 
add to it theie Are a good book. His Chamierus contractus (Chamier 
words, id e Fri- abridged) was undertaken in behalf of thoſe Students, 
dericus Spanhe- who could not conveniently make uſe of Chamier's 


N large Panſtratia. When he was at Leyden he wrote, 


Vol. IX. 


„% A vindication concerning Univerſal Grace (11).“ (11) Heidanus, 
This laſt is a reply to Monſicur Amyraut, which he 7" Ct. funeb. 
could not finiſh, and in which one may eaſily perceive 38, G Pag - 
the imperfections incident to poſthumous works. The N 
author whom I quote forgot to mention a letter, which 

Monſieur Spanheim wrote to Prince Edward, when he 

had changed his Religion. Since he mentioned a con- 

ſolatory letter on the death of an only ſon (12), he (12) He obſerves 


might as well have mentioned that other letter. We that it was tranſ- 
lated out of 


mult not omit Monſieur Spanheim's orations; they are French into High 


very good pieces; this is chiefly to be oblerved of the and Low Dutch, 
funeral oration he delivered on the death of Frederic | | 
Henry Prince of Orange. See the letter of thanks : 
which Balzac wrote to him after he had read it (13). (73) * _y 

I have obſerved that this Profeſſor of Divinity is the tnf eu 
author of the Hiſtorical account of the life and death of added to the 
Chriſtopher Viſcount of Dhona ; but I muſt add here, Collection of his 
that the word Viſcount which he uſes is very improper, ni to Moni. 
and does not anſwer to the title of Burggrave, which is "ae 
appropriated many ages ſince to the illuſtrious family 
of Dyona. It is a more eminent title than that of 
Viſcount. Read the new Journal des Sawans ſet up 
at Berlin by Monſieur Chauvin (14) in the year 1696. (14) He is Pro- 
See there, I ſay, the abſtract from the firſt and ſecond {for of Philolo- 
volume of Monſieur Manget's {1 5) Bibliotheca pratica, At 8 
dedicated to Count Alexander of Dhona Governor of (150 A Phyſician 
the Electoral Prince of Brandenburg; you will meet at Geneva. 
there with many inſtructive particulars concerning the 
Burggraves. This is not a proper place to expatiate 
on the great merit of that Count, nor on the glory of 
the houſe of Dhona. It is ſufficient to refer the reader 
on this occaſion to Moreri's Dictionary, and to give 
him notice that there is an error crept into it, for in- 
ſtead of aſſerting that Count Alexander's mother was | 
Counteſs of Terrefieres Montbrun, it ſhould be of Fer- (16) See an ac- 
raſſieres Montbrun. She was the only daughter of sount of it in the 
Count of Ferraſſieres Lieutenant General in the armies Ou wor 
of France, and brother of Monſieur de Saint André tf year ay 
Montbrun, who has been General of the Venetians in pag, 55 1, Ke. of 
the Iſle of Candi, and whoſe hiſtory was printed at Paris the Dutch editi- 
in the year 1698 (16), on. 
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friends nor foes. 


mendations which you will fee below [HI. 


LE] He left ſeven children . . . of which the two 


(17) EZ EX II T eldeſt are become very illuſtrious.) The firſt (17) is per- 
SrANKEMI: fectly well ſkilled in the ſcience of medals, and in all 
ebay kinds of literature; and beſides, his Embaſſies give 
dim a glorious rank among the Statelimen. He is a 

(18) Fzrvzn1t- man of an extraordinary merit. The ſecond (18) died 
cvs SPANKE® a few days ago (19) being Profeſſor of Divinity at 
Leyden. It was a long time fince he enjoyed that 

(19) I write this polt, and he was juſtly looked upon as one of the moſt 
May 26, 1701. conſiderable men in the Reformed Church. He wrote 


The Journaliſts have often mentioned him with com- 
mendations. The author of the Journal des Savans, 
who mentions but very ſeldom the works of the Re- 
formed Miniſters, has nevertheleſs given large extracts 
from Monſieur Spanheim's Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. You 
will meet with them in the XXVIIIth volume of 
that Journal. If you want to ſee proofs of the eldeſt 
Monſieur Spanheim's extenſive learning, do but read 
his work 4% præſlantia & uſu Numiſmatum ; i. e. Of 
the excellency and uſe of medals ; ” the work, I 


(20) Inthe text quote above (20) ; the five letters he wrote to Morel, - 
a famous Antiquarian and a great Medaliſt, which have 


of the article 
9 printed with the Specimen univer/z rei Nummariæ 


antique ; i. e. An eſſay on all the ancient coins and 

*« medals ;” which the ſame Morel publiſhed at Leipſic 

in the year 1695 ; his notes on Callimachus, and on 

the Cæſars of > Emperor julian, and ſome other 

treatiſes, the titles of which you will meet with in 

 Moreri, of the Paris edition 1695. You may alſo find 

the ſeries of all the employments he has been raiſed to 

(2m) It had al- ſucceſſively at the Court of divers Princes (21), till he 
pe 3 was ſent for the fourth time to the Court of France 
year 1693 in the After the peace of Ryſwick. He continued at Paris 
Dutch edition of from that time to the beginning of the year 1701, 
| Moreti. that 1s to ſay, till the news came of the glorious Meta- 
morphoſis of his Electoral Highneſs of Brandenburg 


into King of Pruſſia. He took then his audience of 


leave, becauſe the new Ceremonial was not yet ſettled 
at the Court of France. He went over into England 
(22) I write this a few days after (2 2) being ſent thither by his maſter 
in May 1701. the new King. Let us obſerve by the by, that this 


new Epoch of Pruſha's being raiſed to the dignity of 


a kingdom will render the beginning of the XVIIIth 
century very famous, and that there was herein a very 
remarkable concurrence of circumſtances ; for about the 

| ſame time when the Electreſs of Brandenburg was 
crowned Queen of Pruſſia, her mother the Electreſs of 

Brunſwic, daughter to the King of Bohemia, was ap- 

pointed to ſucceed to the Crown of England. Never 
did any Princeſſes deſerve better than thele two to be 
raiſed to a throne, and none were ever more capable 
than they to revive the glory which Queen Elizabeth 
acquired in the exerciſe of the regal ſunctions. 

IF] He was very flrict with regard to innovations.] 
His,maxim was, that men ought to fight againſt their 
own brethren, when they treſpaſs againſt orthodoxy, 
in what manner ſoever they do it: to neglect inconſi- 
derable evils, ſaid he, will make them ſometimes be 
attended with the moſt pernicious conſequences. Spe 
profitentem audivimus, ſe licet mallet cum Ecclefie hoſtibus 
congredi, tamen & bellum illis etiam fratribus indican- 
dum judicare, qui vel data opera, wel ex ignorantia & 
anfirmitate per cuniculos illam ſubruerent. Quod enim 
initis parvum videtur, id ſæpe neglectum magna incendia 
dare in progreſſu. Cum rui quis ſemel patrocinium com- 
modavit ei mordicus inhæret, & ſæpe error non detefus 


cum occulte ſerpat, placere incipit, & tandem pudor eſt 


(23) Heidan. in retractare que ſemel defenderis (23). 


Orat. Funeb, Fr, «© often heard him declare, 
Spanbem, p. 32. 4 


i. e.“ We have 
that though he choſe rather 
to diſpute with the enemies of the Church, yet he 
thought it neceſſary alſo to declare war againſt thoſe 
of his brethren, who either deſignedly, or out of 
ignorance or weakneſs were ſecretly undermining the 


left ſeven children behind him (e) of which the two eldeſt are become very illuſtrious [ E]. 
He was very ſtrict with regard to innovations [F], and in that reſpect he ſpared neither 
He could not keep ſilent with regard to Monſieur Amyraut, and did 


not live long enough to reply to him as he wiſhed to do. His adverſaries triumphed at 
it [G]. A man, who cannot be ſuſpected of flattery, has beſtowed upon him the com- 


ſeveral books by which he gained great reputation. 


mine habebo (25), be they friends, relations, confede- 


&SPANHEIM 


„ Church. For what appears trifling at firſt, being 

* once neglected, has often occaſioned great confla- 

« grations, and what a man has once defended, he 

„ adheres to obſtinately, and an error undiſcovered 

*« ſpreads ſecretly, and begins to pleaſe, ſo that at laſt 

« man thinks it is a ſhame to recant what he has 

once aſſerted.” A thouſand fine arguments may be 

urged to ſupport that common topick, and that grand 

maxim; but they mult alſo be ſupported by men's na- 

tural paſſions in order to make an impreſſion on the 

mind: with ſuch an aſſiſtance they ſeldom fail to ope- 

rate a full conviction; but without it they appear weak, 

and a thouſand other fine maxims are urged agzinft 

them. Heidanus obſerves, that the perſon he com- | | 
mends was of ſuch a temper as took fire very eaſily (24), (24) OR 
That fire affords a wonderful light to ſhew that the 3 ipſe fa- 
arguments for a toleration are but weak arguments, fcb ö 
and they who cry out, to arms, to arms, Belia, horrida nonnibi! babuit, 
bella, a war, a terrible war, have ſifted the matter gue inſtar fam- 
to the very bottom. Tros Rutulufoe fuat nulh diſcri- mulæ ſalpetræ 


momento incende- 


batur, at fine fu- 
rates, no matter for that, let us but fall on; per calca- ,,, be Fe 


tum perge patrem (26) ; it is for the ſake of truth. mento diſpergeba- 
([] His adverſaries triumphed at it.] See the paſ- tur. Ibid. p. 33. 
ſage, which Colomies quotes from a work of Monfieur t 
Amyraut (27). 5 ; (35) Virg. I 
[H] A man . . . . has beftowed upon him the commĩ 
mendations which you will ſee below.) I mean the (26) Ira apud il- 
Sieur de Sorbiere; all that he obſerves concerning Mon- ” præpondera- 
fieur Spanheim is worthy to be tranſcribed; we meet 5, f vile an 
there with ſome particulars, which the curious will be ci jura, nulla 
glad to be acquainted with, and which after all belong neceſſitudines, nul. 
to the deſign of this Dictionary. Barlzus, /ays he ls metus illum d 
« (28), having made à funeral Oration in verſe on the — 
death of the Prince of Orange, and Doctor Span- fene. Heidan- in 
„ heim having delivered one in proſe, the former bore Orat. Funeb. Fr. 
« very impatiently the difference there was between Spanbemii, page 
« the rewards they both received; for, as Salmaſius 32 | 


Aid merrily enough, they gave the trooper's pay 670 colomeſ. is 
„ to the foot-ſoldiers. Barlæus received but five hun- Gallia Orientali, 
« dred livres, and the other five hundred crowns. I pag. 206. 
„have nothing to tell you concerning the latter, bunt 

* what was ſpread abroad when he died; namely (28) Sorbiere, 
« that Salmaſius killed him, and that Morus was the Lettre 44. pag - 
« dagger he uſed. The ſtory is pretty long; but to * 443: 

© relate in a few words, I ſhall only obſerve, that 

Salmaſius did not love Spanheim, through ſome jea- 

louſy of wit and of reputation in the Univerſity : 

© and to mortiſy him, he cauſed Morus to be invited 

« jnto Holland, whom he knew only by name, but 

„ whom his Collegue hated and abhorred. The 

« Doctor left no ſtone unturned to prevent Morus's 

„ coming; and he died, when he heard his adverſary 

« was on his journey to Leyden, However we muſt 

« beſtow this elogium on that learned German, even 

« by Salmaſius's own confeſſion, who was not laviſh of 


1 0 FR: that he had a ſound judgment, was very 


« well flocked with learning, that he was capable of 
« Rate-affairs, ſteady and prudent, zealous and laborious. 
« He uſed to read publick lectures on Divinity four 
« times a week, and other private lectures at home on 
« different ſubjects to his ſcholars ; he heard the ſer- 
« mons of the probationers, he preached in two lan- 
«« guayes, in his own (German) and in ours (French); 
« he viſited the ſick ; he wrote an infinite number of 
« letters; he compoſed at the ſame time two or three 
* books on quite different ſubjects; he was every 
Wedneſday preſent at his Highneſs's Council, which 
« obliged him to go to the Hague; he was Rector of 
« the Univerſity ; and among all theſe occupations, it 
« was he who kept the account of all the money that 
« was received or ſpent in his houſe, which was full of 
“ boarders.” 


SP 


A 


tFSPANHEIM (EZEKIEL), a moſt learned writer [A] in the ſeventeenth Cen- 
tury, was eldeſt ſon of the preceding by Charlotte du Port, who reckoned among 
her anceſtors the illuſtrious Budæus. He was born at Geneva in the year 1629, and in 
his earlieſt youth diſtinguiſhed himſelf to ſuch advantage by his progreſs in the ſtudy of 
polite Literature, that going to Leyden in 1642 with his father, he gained immediately 


| the friendſhip of Daniel Heinſius and Claudius Salmaſius, and preſerved it with both of 


them, notwithſtanding the mutual animoſity between thoſe two learned men. He was 
not ſatisfied with making himſelf a thorough maſter of the Greek and Latin tongues, 


but he likewiſe applied himſelf to the Hebrew and Arabic with ſo much vigour, that he 


was capable of maintaining, without the aſſiſtance of any profeſſor, the theſes which he 
had drawn up againſt Ludovicus Cappellus's opinion concerning the Hebrew characters. 


At the age of twenty he loſt his father, who died in 1649; and the ſame year he gave pub- 


lic proofs of his great learning and regard for the memory of ſo valuable a parent, by 


A) A moſt learned writer.) His works are as 
follow. I. Theſes contra Ludevicum Cappellum pro an- 
tiquitate Literarum Hebraicarum. Leyden 1645 in 4to. 
Ludovicus Cappellus had publiſhed the ſame year at Am- 
ſterdam a diſſertation upon the ancient Hebrew letters a- 
gainſt John Buxtorf, wherein he maintains that the 
true characters of the ancient Hebrews were preſerved 
among the Samaritans, and loſt among the Jews. 
Young Spanheim undertook to refute him in theſe 
Theſes, which he maintained at ſixteen years of age, 
without any preſident, contrary to the uſual cuſtom, 
but which, out of modeſty not very common among 
learned men, he afterwards called unripe fruit, frankly 
acknowledging, that the famous Bochart, to whom he 


had ſent his Theſes, had anſwered him in a very civil 


letter, that he was of Cappellus's opinion, and thought 
Buxtorſ's to be indefenſible. II. Di/qurfitro critica con- 
tra Amyraldum. Leyden 1649. Frederic Spanheim 


his father having had a warm diſpute with Moles Amy- 


raut concerning univerſal grace, it was to defend him 
againſt the laſt attacks of that Miniſter, which he was 


prevented by death from replying to, that his ſon 


wrote this book. III. Diſcours fur la Creche & ſur la 
Croix de notre Seigneur Feſus Chriſt. Geneva 1655. 
Mr. Spanheim having received the title of Profeſſor of 
Eloquence at Geneva, pronounced there theſe two 
diſcourſes in Latin, but he thought proper to publiſh 
them in French. He afterwards reviſed the firſt, and 
publiſhed it at Berlin in 1695 in 12mo. IV. Diſcours 
du Palatinat, & de la Dignite Electorale contre les pre- 
tentions du Duc de Bawarie, 1657 in 4to. The deſign 
of this diſcourſe is to prove the right of the Elector 
Palatine to the poſt of Vicar of the Empire in oppoſi- 
tion to the claims of the Duke of Bavaria. V. Les Cæ- 


ars de PEmpereur 7 ulien traduits du Grec avec des Re- 


marques, & des preuves illuſtrees par les medaille & 
autres ancien: monumens, Heidelberg 1660 in 8vo. 


The tranſlation is a very neat and accurate one; and 


thoſe, who ſhall compare it with the Latin verſions of 
Chanteclair and Cunæus, will ſez, that thoſe verſions 
wanted to be corrected, and that a great number of 
paſſages in them were either miſtaken, or made unin- 
telligible. The remarks are very inſtructive, and ex- 
plain an infinite number of particulars alluded to in 
that work. VI. Difertationes de Preftantia & Uſu 
numiſmatum antiquorum. Rome 1664 in 4to. Secunda 
Editio multo auttior. Paris 1671 in 4to. Tertia Edi- 
tio adhuc mult auctior: in fol. two volumes, the firſt 
printed at London 1706, and the ſecond at Amſterdam 
1717. This work is a treaſure of learning. 'The 
author deſigned to have made it a complete ſyſtem of 
the ſcience of medals, but he did not live to execute 
that deſign. VII. De Nummo Smyrneorum inſcripto— 
fſeilicet, de Veſta & Prytanibus Græcorum Diatribæ. 
It was publiſhed in 1672, being ſubjoined to Mr. 
Seguin's treatiſe of medals, and afterwards inlarged and 
printed in Grævius's Theſaurus of Roman antiquities. 
VIII. Lettre ſur Þ Hiſtoire critique du Vieux Teſtament 
du P. Simon. Paris 1678 in vo, reprinted in the 
Rotterdam edition of that hiſtory in 1689 in gto. 
IX. Epiſtolæ due ad Laurentium Begerum, inſerted in 
Beger's book entitled, Obſervationes & Conjecturæ in 
Numiſmata quæ dam antiqua. Coloniæ Brandeburg, 1691 
in 4to, X. Epiſfolæ quingue ad Andr. Morellum. 
Theſe letters, which contain, as well as the preceding 
ones, an explication of ſeveral medals, are inſerted in 
Morel's book, entitled, Specimen univerſe rei nummariæ 


| antiquz. Leipſic 1695 in 8vo. XI. Fuliani Inpera- 


defending 


toris Opera, cum Variorum notis recenſente E. Spanhemio, 


gui obſervationes adjecit. Leipſic 1696 in fol. There 
is nothing of Spanheim in this edition but the preface 
and very ample remarks upon the firſt oration of Ju- 
lian; he not having an opportunity to proceed farther. 
XII. Ob/ervationes in Callimachum ; inſerted in Græ- 
vigs's edition of that author at Utrecht in 1697. 
XIII. Orbis. Romanus, ſeu ad Conflitutionem Antonini 
Imperatoris, de qua Ulpianus Leg. XVII. Digeſtis de 


ſtatu hominum, Exercitatones due. Printed in 1697. 


Inſerted likewiſe in the 11th volume of Grævius's Ro- 
man Antiquities ; and reprinted at London 1704 in 
4to with additions. The former of theſe two exerci- 


tations is chiefly introductory to the latter; and in the 


nineteen chapters, which it contains, he firſt treats of 
the Roman citizens from the founding of their city to 
the time of Julius Cæſar, and then from him to the 


reign of Antoninus Pius. The firſt fourteen chapters 7 


are ſpent on the former, and the laſt five on the latter 
of theſe periods. In the firſt chapter of this firſt exer- 
Citation he obſerves, that all the Roman citizens en- 
joyed an equal privilege of Denizenſhip, and were 


equally free of the city, yet neither in the times of 


the Kings nor of the Conſuls, were they of an equal 
rank or quality, there being from the very beginning 


a diſtinction made between the Plebeians and Patrici- 


ans, or, in other words, between Commoners and 


Noblemen, each of them enjoying their diſtin& rights 


and liberties. In the ſecond chapter, he treats of the 


Increaſing the number of the citizens of Rome; where- 
in he takes notice of the different cuſtoms in this matter 


between the Romans, the Athenians, and Lacedzmo- 
nians, according to the account given us by Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſæus. The Athenians would not, it ſeems, ad- 
mit of any foreigners or ſtrangers, unleſs very rarely, 
to be citizens; while the Romans made no diſtinction 
of perſons to be admitted into the freedom of their 


body; which promiſcuous admiſſion was the main rea- 


ſon of increaſing their number. However even Athens 
itſelf ſometimes beſtowed its freedom on ſtrangers, in- 


mates, and foreign Kings ; of which our author gives 


us ſeveral inſtances out of ancient writers. In the third 
chapter he treats of the foreigners, conquered people, 
publick and private ſlaves, and enemies, who from time 
to time were honoured with the freedom of the 
city of Rome. For proof of this he produces ſeveral 


paſſages out of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus, Cicero, Livy, 
and the ancient Civilians. In the fourth chapter he 
diſcourſes concerning the freedom of Rome granted to 


the citizens of Greece, as likewiſe to private perſons of 
ſeveral cities, as phyſicians, orators, poets, wreſtlers, 
muſicians, &c. which privilege was likewiſe granted by 
the cities of Greece. In the fifth chapter he obſerves, 
that though it was cuſtomary among the Greeks for 


one and the ſame man to be free of many cities, yet 0 


among the Romans the caſe was quite otherwiſe, no 
man being allowed to be a Denizen of any more than 
one city at a time, according to that paſſage of Tully, 
Duarum Civitatum civis efſe noſtro jure civili nemo poteſt, 
ſince, as he adds, non ef/e hujus Cruottatis, qui /e alii 
Civitati dicavit, poteſt. Hence it was, that Pompo- 
nius Atticus, a Roman, would not accept of the free- 
dom of Athens when offered to him, Quad nonnulli 
( ſays Cornelius Nepos) f interpretantur, amil!: 
Romanorum Civitatem alia adſcitd. And hence it was, 
that foreigners, when once admitted denizens of Rome, 
renounced the freedom of the city, wherein they were 
born, However, though a Roman citizen could not 
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defending himſelf againſt Mr. Amyraut. Soon after this he returned to Geneva, where 
he was honoured with the title of Profeſſor of Eloquence, but never performed the func- 
tions of that place. His reputation ſpreading more and more into foreign countries, 
Charles Lewis, Elector Palatin, ſent for him to his Court to be Tutor to his only ſon; 
which employment he not only diſcharged with great ſucceſs, but alſo ſhewed his prudence 
and addreſs, by preſerving the good opinion both of the Elector and Electreſs, though 
they were upon ill terms with each other. While he lived at this Court, he employed his 


leiſure hours in perfecting his knowledge of the Greek and Roman learning, and care- 


fully examining thoſe books, which might contribute to the explication of the public 
Law of Germany. He had not yet ſeen Italy, where the ſtudy of antiquities and medals 
at that time flouriſhed. The Elector furniſhed him with a good opportunity by ſending 
him into that country with letters to ſeveral Princes of Italy, and with orders to go after- 
wards to Rome, to obſerve the intrigues of the Catholic Electors at that Court. He 
procured immediately the eſteem of Queen Chriitina, at whoſe palace there was held 
every week an aſſembly of learned men ; and he dedicated to her in 1664, the firſt of 
his Diſſertations concerning the excellence and ule of antient medals. The ſame year he 
took a journey to Naples, Sicily, and Malta, and then returned to Rome, where he 
ſaw the Princeſs Sophia, mother of the late King George, with whom he had before held 
a correſpondence by letters upon ſubjects of Politics and Literature, That Princeſs 


being highly pleaſed to meet with a Gentleman, whom ſhe hadjalready known as a man 
of learning, and whoſe father had done conſiderable ſervices to the King and Queen of 


Bohemia, her father and mother, could not be ſatisfied to part with him ſo ſoon ; and hav- 
ing obtained leave! of the Elector her brother, carried him with her into Germany. 
Upon his return to Heidelberg in April 1665, he was received with all poſſible marks of 


eſteem by the Elector his maſter, who employed him in divers negotiations at foreign 
Courts. The ſame year he went to that of Lorrain, and the year following to that of the 
Elector of Mentz ; and after having aſſiſted at the conferences held at Oppenheim and 


Spires upon the affairs of the Palatinate, he went to France, He was afterwards ſent by 


be free of any other city, yet while the commonwealth 
ſtood, he had this peculiar privilege, that his freedom 
could not be taken away from him, unleſs for ſome 
Capital cauſes. In the fixth chapter he treats of the 
twofold country of thoſe cities, who were born in other 
corporations beſides that of Rome, and tells us, tho? 


a Roman could not by their law be free of any more 


than one city at a time, yet that was no hindrance, 
but that he might bear an office as well in the corpo- 
ration, wherein he was born, as in Rome, to the free- 
dom of which he was admitted ; ſo that properly 
ſpeaking, he was not a citizen of two diſtin& cities, 
but of one. In the ſeventh chapter he informs us, that 
the freedom of Rome was granted to all the people of 
Latium, ſometimes with, ſometimes without the privi- 
lege or right of voting. In the eighth chapter he 
treats of the right or privilege of Italy granted to the 
Latin colonies, and of thoſe Latins, who were called 
Liberti Funiani, of whom mention is fo often made in 
the fragments of the ancient Civilians, In the ninth 


chapter he diſcourſes concerning the colonies of the 


Roman citizens, and wherein they differed from the 
Latin colonies; and here he enquires whether the Ro- 
man colcnies ſtill retained only their private privileges, 


according to Sigonius, or, as Manutius maintains, their 


publick right of voting and bearing offices at Rome. 
Our author is intirely of Sigonius's opinion, Ia the 


_ tenth chapter (which is by mitlake named the eleventh) 


he treats of the freedom of the city of Rome granted 
firſt to Latium, and then to all Italy; for which he pro- 
duces ſeveral paſſages out of Cicero, among which is 
this remarkable one, 1p/a denique Fulia, gud lege Ci- 
vitas eft Sociis & Latinis data. As to the Julian law 
here mentioned, he ſays, that it was not made 
by Cæſar the Dictator, as Antoninus Auguſtinus 
aſſerts. Nor was the freedom of the city only 
granted to the Italians bounded by the Rubicon, &c. 
but alſo to the Gauls and Venetians on this ſide the 
Alps, as is aſſerted by Strabo, cited by our author in 
his tweifth chapter, who obſerves, that the ſame pri- 
vilege was likewiſe beltowed on Gallia Ciſpadana. In 


the two following chapters he treats concerning the 


freedom of Rome granted to ſeveral corporations before 
the times of Julius Cæſar, either with or without a 
right of ſuffrage ; as alſo concerning the ſame privi- 
lege granted to the Gauls on the other ſide the Po and 
the Alps, and likewiſe to others. And then follows an 
account in five chapters of the citizens made by Julius 
Cæſar and his ſucceſſors to the time of Antoninus, who 
by an edict or conſtitution made all the ſubje&s of the 
Roman Empire denizens of Rome. The ſecond exer- 


1 


the 


citation conſiſts of twenty five chapters, and treats par- 
ticularly of the abovementioned conſtitution of the Em- 
peror Antoninus. In the firſt chapter our author in- 
quires whether that Emperor, according to Juſtinian 
and other famous Civilians, was the author of this con- 
ſtitation ; and in the ſecond chapter whether this con- 
ſtitution be not owing to Marcus Antoninus, as Aurelius 


Victor maintains; and in the third chapter, whether it 


was of any force under the reigns of Commodus, Per- 


tinax, and Severus. Having thus far examined to 


whom this celebrated conſtitution belongs, and ſhewn 
that neither Antoninus Pius over his ſon Marcus, nor 


their ſucceſſors, Commodus, Pertinax, and Severus, 


were the authors of it, Mr. Spanheim in the fourth 


chapter tells us, that Antoninus Caracalla was the firſt 


enactor of that law. In the fiſth he gives us a learned 


diſſertation concerning the Antonine conſtitution made 


in favour of thoſe, who were free born, and who en- 
joyed greater privileges than the perſons who were only 
manumitted. But Juſtinian, as he obſerves, took a- 


way this difference, and put them both on the ſame 


level, making no diſtinction, with reſpect to the privi- 
leges of Denizenſhip, between the Ingenui and the 
Liberti. In the ſixth he informs us, that after this 
conſtitution was made, Rome became the common 


country to all, who lived under its juriſdiction; and 


none but Barbarians were ſtyled Peregrini, and not the 


inhabitants of the Roman provinces, &c. as they were 
formerly called. He treats likewiſe of the promiſcuous 


uſe of the Roman Toga, and the mark of the Roman 
citizens, which was taken away from thoſe, who had 
forteited their freedom. In the ſeventh chapter he ob- 


ſerves, that after the ſettlement of this conſtitution, all 


thoſe, who were ſubject to the Roman empire, were 
bound to obey the Roman laws ; and he treats, among 
other things, of provincial Edits, whether general, 
directed to all the Governors of provinces ; or ſpecial, 
directed to ſome particular perſons, communities, or 
Cities. In the eighth he gives an account of the pro- 
vincial Edict, that was made in imitation of the per- 
petual Edict of Hadrian; as alſo of the ancient per- 
petual city- edicts of the Prætors, and how they came 
to be perpetual. In the ninth chapter he obſerves, that 
all the nations and Cities in the Roman world were 
not ſubject to the laws of the Romans, after the ſettle- 
ment of the Antonine conſtitution, The following 
chapters likewiſe contain many other curious obſerva- 


tions. But let us proceed to his laſt book, viz. XIV. 


Obſervationes in tres priores Ariſtophanis Comadias : 
printed in Kuſter's edition of Ariſtophanes in 1709. 


SPA 
the Elector to the congreſs of Breda in 1668, 'whence he returned to France. After 
all theſe journies he returned to Heidelberg; but continued there no longer than While he 
was detained by a dangerous illneſs; and upon his recovery, was ſent by his maſter to 
Holland, and afterwards to the Court of England. In 1679 the Elector of Brindenbours 
having recalled his Envoy at that Court, gave his employment to Mr. Spanheim ih 
the conſent of the Elector Palatine. Though he was charged at the ſame time with the 
affairs of theſe two Princes, he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the Elector of Branden- 
bourg was deſirous of engaging him entirely in his ſervice, which the Elector Palatine 
at laſt conſented to. He went to France by order of his new maſter in 1680 with the 
title of Envoy Extraordinary ; and during nine whole years reſidence at Paris, he never 
left that City but twice, the firſt time when he went to Berlin to receive the poſt of Mi- 
niſter of State, and the ſecond time when he came over to England to compliment King 
James II upon his acceſſion to the Throne. After ſo long an embaſſy he had the pleaſure 


of ſpending ſome years at Berlin in his ſtudies, and took that opportunity of publiſhing 


ſeveral works, After the peace of Ryſwick he was again obliged to quit his ſtudy, and 

ſent on an embaſſy to France, where he continued from the year 1697 to 1702. The 

Elector of Brandenbourg having during that interval aſſumed the title of King of -Prufſia 

conferred on him the title and dignity of Baron. In 1702 he left France, and* went 
Embaſſador to England, where he employed his leiſure hours in his favourite ſtudies. "He 

died there October the 28th 1710 Old Style, aged eighty one years. He left but one 

ws, daughter, who married in England the Marquis de Montandre. | It is ſurprizing, that 
(908 3 in diſcharging the duties of a public Miniſter with ſo much exactneſs, and amidſt” fo 
Eraditer. 1511, many different journies, he could find time enough to write the ſeveral books publiſhed 
24. by him, which are properly works of learning and labour, and could only be written in 
22. pap. 1 = Bis ſtudy and among his books. It may be ſaid of him, that he acquitted himſelf in his 
woux 1711, Oct. 


pag. 1763. that he wrote like a man, who had ſpent his whole time in ſtudy and in his cloſet. 
ee 2 87 Buſineſs and Courts never gave him the leaſt difreliſh to ſtudy, and his application to ſtudy 


and Niceron, never rendered him the leſs qualified to live at Courts, and to procure the eſteem even of 
fuer 27 rt thoſe who have no taſte for learning. He never appeared the man of letters, but when 
. Homes illuſ- it was proper to be ſo; and he converſed no oftener with thoſe, who were ignorant of 
„ learning, than was neceſſary for his employ ments (a). He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a conſiderable benefactor to it. e 


 FSPANHEIM (FREDERIC), younger brother of the preceding, and eminent for 


his learned writings [A], was born at Geneva May the 1ſt 1632, and ſpent his firſt years 
in that City; but his father being invited to Leyden in 1642, he was carried thither at 
ten years of age. He went through a courſe of Philoſophy under the famous Heere- 
boord, and was admitted Doctor of that Faculty July the 12th 1631. He had loſt: his 
father two years beſore; and as he had been deſigned for the Miniſtry, he applied himſelf 
very vigorouſly to the ſtudy of Divinity and the Languages. He learned the Hebrew 
tongue of Alard Uchtmann and John Cocceius, and Arabic of Golius. He ſtudied po- 
lite Literature under Boxhornius, and Divinity under James Triglandius, Abraham 
 Heidanus, and John Cocceius. He was admitted a candidate for the Miniſtry in 1652, 
| | RD, after 
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negotiations and employments, like a perſon who had nothing elſe in his thoughts; and 


* [4] Hi learned awritings.] They were printed at 
Leyden in fol. in three volumes ; the firſt in 1501, 


and the two laſt in 1703. He had begun to publiſh 
the collection of his works, but dying after he had 
printed the firſt volume, John Marckias, who had been 
his pupil, and was afterwards his collegue, took upon him 


the care of publiſhing the two other volumes. The 


firſt contains: I. Sermo Academicus pro commendando ſtu- 
dio facre Antiquitatis, recitatus in auditorio Leydenſi, 
cum prælectioues hiſtoricas auſpicaretur anno 1672. II. 
Geographia ſacra & ecclefiaſtica, This book had been 
printed under the title of Introdudio ad Geographiam 
facram, Leyden 1679 in 8vo. But it is here much 
enlarged, and illuſtrated with maps. It was tranſlated 
into High-Dutch by Jerom Dicelius, and printed in 
that language at Leipſic in 1704 in 8vo, III. Chro- 
nologia ſacra. This Chronology is ſhort, but exact. 
It had been printed in 1683 with the following book. 
IV. Hiftoria Eccleſiaſtica weteris & novi Teftamenti, 
This work was firſt publiſhed under the title of Intro- 
dudtio ad Hiftoriam & Antiquitates ſacras. Leyden 
1674 in 12mo. This edition was publiſhed without 
his knowledge by one of his pupils. He afterwards 
gave a more exact edition of it himſelf with this title; 
Tntradudtio ad Chronologiam & Hiſtoriam ſacram ac præ- 
cipus Ghriſtianam, ad tempora proxima Reformattoni, 
cum neceſſariis caſtigationibus Cæſaris Baronii. Leyden 


1683 in 4to, As the Eccleſiaſtical extends in this 


Vol. IX, 


volume but to the end of the VIch century, the author 
added to it in 1687 a ſecond, printed likewiſe at Ley- 
den in 4to, which contains the four following centuries. 
He afterwards carried it down to the beginning of the 
reformation, agreeably to his plan, in an edition under 
this title; Summa Hiſtorice Eccleſiaſticm a Chriſto nato 


ad ſaculum XV I inchoatum. Premittitur Doctrina tem- © 


forum, cum Oratione de Chriſtianiſino degenere. Ley- 
den 1689 in 12mo: pagg. 1064. Some other editions 
have been publiſhed of this hiſtory, to which that juſt 
now mentioned is much preferable on account of the 
alterations and additions made in it by the author. 
The ſecond volume contains: V. Hiſtoria Jobi, five 
le obſcuris Hiſtoriæ ejus Commentarius, cum Appendice de 
Voto Fephie. Geneva 1670 in 4to. Leyden 1672 in 
8vo. VI. Tractatus de Autore Epiſtole ad Hebreo: : 
cui accedit Exerciratio Academica de Hiſtoriæ Ewvange- 
lice ſeriptoribus, & ſigillatim- de Marca Ewangeliſia. 
Heidelberg 1659 in 8vo. Reprinted in the toth vo- 
lume of the Critici ſacri in England p. 733. VII. 
De ApoRolis duodecim & Apoſtolatu Hrictè dicto Diſer- 
tatio. VIII. De Converfionis Pauline Epocha, deque 
Pauli hiftoria & nomine Diſſertatio. IX. De fiaa pro- 
fectione Petri Apoſtoli in urbem Romam, deque non und 
traditionis origine Diſſertatio. X. Diſguiſttis tripartila 
de traditis antiguilſimis converſionibus Lucit Britonum 
Regis, Juliæ Mammee Augufie, & Philippi Jmperato- 
ris, Patris & filii, © XI. Dr ſenſu Canonis II Concilit 
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after an examination which did him great honour 3; and began ſoon after to preach in ſe- 
veral parts of Zeland, and diſcharged the functions of a Miniſter at Utrecht for one 
year, with a reputation that raiſed ſome jealouſy in the mind of Alexander Morus, whoſe 
name was then famons in the United Provinces. He received ſoon after an invitation 
from Charles Lewis Ele&or Palatine, who had reſolved to re-eſtabliſh his Univerſity at 
Heidelberg, and gave him the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity, though he was then but 
twenty three years of age. Before he went to take poſſeſſion of that poſt, he was ad- 
mitted Doctor of Divinity at Leyden in April 1655, and maintained upon that occaſion 
ſeveral theſes upon the five articles, which diſtinguiſh the Gomariſts and the Arminiahs. 
He gained a great reputation at Heidelberg, and the Elector Palatine always ſhewed him 
the higheſt marks of his eſteem and confidence; but theſe favours did not prevent him 


Niceni I. deque juribus weterum Metropoleon, & Romani 
Patriarchatils Diſſertatio. XII. De Eceleſie Grace & 
Orientalis a Romana & Papali in hunc diem perpetua 
difſentione, adver ſus Allatium, Arcudium, Echellenſem, 
Sc. Difſertatio. XIII. De fits collatione Imperii in 
Carolum Magnum per Leonem II] Romanum Pontificem, 
contra Baronium & nuperos Hyperaſpiflas, XIV. De 


Papa ſænind inter Leonem IV & Benedictum III Difqui- 
fitio hiftorica, Leyden 1691 in 8 vo. Mr. Lenfant 


has given a French tranſlation of this book under this 
title; Hiſtoire de la Papeſſe Feanne fidelement tirte de la 
Diſſertation Latine de M. Spanheim. Cologne [i. e. 
Amſterdam} 1694 in 12mo. The ſecond edition with 
additions was printed at the Hague in 1720 in two 
tomes in 12mo. XV. Hiſtoria Imaginum reſtituta 
precipue adverſus Ludovicum Maimburgium & Natalem 


. MMlexandrum. Leyden 1686 in 12mo. XVI. Deritu 


 impofitionis manuum in Eccleſia, ac degenere ejus uſu, 


Diatriba. XVII. De Ritibus quibuſdam, precipue 
facramentalibus, in Eccleſia wetere, ac precatoriis 
diatriba, ducens ad prudentiam Chriſtianam circa 
eorum in Proteſlantium Ecclefiis diſſonantiam. XVIII. 
De noviſſimis circa res ſacras in Belgio diffidits. Leyden 


1677 in 8vo. XIX. Epiſtola ad Amicum de Prefati- 


onis Friſiæ accuſationibus, cum animadverſionibus neceſ- 
fariis ad Cenſuras, fitiones, & contumelias famoſe 
ſeriptionis Fohannis Vander Mayen. Utrecht 1684 in 
 8vo. XX. Animadverſiones de Eccleſiarum politia va- 
rid & liberd, degue Anglicans Epiſcopatu, adverſas fe- 
tiones nuperi criminatoris. Leyden 1684 in 8vo. This 
book was likewiſe written againſt John Vander Wayen. 
XXI. Fudicium expetitum ſuper diſſidio Anglicana & 
capitibus ques ad unionem ſeu comprehenſionem faciunt. 
'The editor has joined to this work a letter of Frederic 
Spanheim the father to David Buchanan upon the ſame 
ſubject. XXII. De divind ſcripturarum origine & au- 
toritate contra profanos Oratio. Heidelberg 1657 in 


 4to. XXIII. De doctore Theologo., XXIV. De Audi- 


toriis veterum. XXV. De difſidiis Theologorum, eo- 
rumgue cauſis. Heidelberg 1660 in 4to. XXVI. Sa- 
per Exceſſu Elizabethe Palatini Electoris, Matris Re- 


giæ. XXVII. De prudentia Theologi, XXVIII. De 
ſacrarum Antiquitatum præſtantid. XXIX. De eri- 
gendis animis in hac Reipubl. Batave conflitutione O- 
ratio. This diſcourſe was written in 1672. XXX. 


Oratio de Belgicæ reſtitutæ admirandis. Leyden 1674 


in 8 vo. XXXI. De Bibliotbecæ Lugduno-Batave no- 


vis auſpiciis Oratio. This Diſcourſe was likewiſe 
written in 1674. XXXII. De Cometarum & Nature 
totius admirandis. XXXIII. Oratio funebris in obitum 
Antonii Hulſii in Academia Lugduno-Batava Grace 
Lingue Profeſſoris, XXXIV. De degenere Chriſliani/- 
mo Oratio. Leyden 1688 in 8vo, XXXV. Allocutio 
ad Wilhelmum Britannia Regem & Mariam ejus con- 
jugem. Leyden 1689 in fol. XXXVI. De corrupris 


 emendandiſque fludiis Oratio. XXXVII. Laudatio fu- 


nebris Mariza, Reginæ Britanniæ. The editor has 
added to all theſe Diſcourſes that of Frederic Span- 
heim the father intitled, Geneva reſlituta. XXXVIII. 


Dedicatione; & Inſcriptiones. Theſe are Prefaces and 


Epiſtles dedicatory prefixed to ſome of his works. 
The third volume contains: XXXIX. Vindiciarum 
Biblicarum, five Examinis locorum controverſorum Veteris 
Teftamenti Libri tres. Theſe three books treat only 
upon a part of St. Matthew's Goſpel. The author 
deſigned to have continued the work, but was prevent- 
ed by other employments. The two firſt books were 
publiſhed at Heidelberg in 1663 in 4to, and the third 
was not printed till twenty two years after, viz. in 
1685 at Leyden in 4to. XL, Exercitatio Academica in 


from oppoſing with great freedom that Prince's deſign of divorcing himſelf from the 


Princeſs 


caput ſeptimum Epiſtolæ S. Pauli ad Romanos. XLI. 
Diatriba de weterum propter mortuos Baptiſmo, in 1 Cor. 
xV. 29. Leyden 1673 in 8vo. XLII. Obſerwvationes 
in Leviticum hiſtoricæ, typice, & morales. "Theſe ob- 
ſervations were firſt publiſhed here: they had been 
collected from his Lectures by his ſcholars. XLIII. 
Selectiorum de Religione Contreverfiarum, etiam cum 
Gracis & Orientalibus, & cum FJudæis nufperiſque 
Anti-Scriptuariis, Elenchus Hiftorico-Theologicus. Leyden 
1687 in 12mo, Amſterdam 1694 in 8vo, and 170t 
in 8vo, Bafil 1714 in 4to. XLIV. Specimen Strictu- 
rarum ad Libellum nuperum Ejiſcopi Condomienſis, cum 
Prefationis Supplemento. Accedit de preſcriptions jure 


adverſus novos Methodiſtas Exercitatio Academica. Ley- 


den 1681 in 8vo. This work is againſt Boſſuet's Ex- 
poſition de la Doctrine de ÞFEgliſe Catholique. XLV. 
Xenia Romano- Catholicorum juſia pretio æſtimata, & 
Xeniis Proteſtantium pari affectu relata. Autore Timo- 
theo Philalethe. Spanheim diſguiſed himſelf under 
that name. XLVI. Lettre d un Ami ſur les Motifs, 
qui ont porte un Reform? a ſe rendre de la Communion 
de Rome, ou Pon repond aux illufions d'une nouvelle Me- 


thade. XLVII. Diſputatio inauguralis de Quinguarti- 
culanis Controver fiis, pridem in Belgio agitatis, This 


Diſſertation has been anſwered by Arnold Poelenbourg, 
an Arminian. XLVIII. Collegium Theologicum. This 
piece and the three following ones are 'Theſes, which 
he maintained at Heidelberg. XLIX. Decades Theols- 
gicæ octo. L. De flatu inſtituto primi hominis, LI. De 
actione Dei hominem indurantis. LII. De perſonarum 


acceptione in divinis Diſſertationes tres. LIII. De fun- 


damentalibus fidei articulis Diſſertationes undecim. 
LIV. Epiſtolæ duæ reſponſeria ad Literas Melchioris 
Leydeckeri de fabuld acceprilationis. Leyden 1675 in 
12mo. This is the laſt book in the collection, wherein 
no French piece has been inſerted but the Letter mark- 
ed Num. XLVI. But thoſe publiſhed in that lan- 
guage are as follow. LV. I Athee convaincu en quatre 
ſermons ſur le Verſet 1 du Pſeaume 14. Leyden 1676 
in 8vo. Tranſlated into Dutch and printed at Am- 
ſterdam 1677 in 8vo. LVI. La Gratitude de Jacob, 
Sermon ſur le Verſet 22 du chap. 28 de la Geneſe pro- 
nonce d Groningue en 1694. Leyden 1694 in 8vo. 
LVII. Sermon de la fin de P Homme. Heidelberg 1659 
in 12mo. LVIII. La Phileſephie du Chriſtien. Gene- 
va 1676 in 12mo. Several particular Collections 
have hkewiſe been made of his Diflertations, and are 
as follow. LIX. Diſputationes Theologice Miſcellanez. 
Geneva 1652 in 4to. LX. Difſertationam Hiſtorico- 
Theologicarum Trias. Accedunt Diſputationes de Action 


Dei hominem indurantis. Heidelberg 1664 in 8vo. 
LXI. Diſſertationum hiſtorici argumenti quaterni : 


1. De temere credita Petri in urbem Romam profectione. 
2. De ara wnverſfionis Paulina & annexis. 3. De 
Apoſlolatu & Apoſtolis, 4 De equalitate weterum 
Mets opoleon cum Romana, ſeu de Canoe V Concilii 
Nic@ni primi. Leyden 1679 in 8v0, LXII. He pub- 
liſhed the Catalogue of the Library at Leyden, after 
having reviſed it: Catalogus Bibliothece publice Lug- 
duno Batava. Acce{ſit incomparabilis Theſaurus Libro- 
rum Orientalium, pracipue manuſcriptorum. Leyden 
1674 in 4to. LXIII. De caufis incredulitatis Fudæ- 
orum, & de Converſionis Mediis. Leyden 1678 in 8vo. 
This work was firſt publiſhed by itſelf, but Spanheim af- 
terwards inferted it in his F/enchus Controverſiarum men- 
tioned under Num. XLIII. LIV. De Zelo Pſeude- 
Theologico. This piece is publiſhed at the end of 
Chriſtophiri Irenai parcenefis ad Foann. Fred. Mayerum 
ob eu, de Pietiſtis Peteris Ecclefie commentum. Mag- 
deburg 1697 in 440 
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Princeſs his wife, in order to marry another. This firmneſs of his was the more honour- 
able to him, as there were then but few Divines at the Court of the Palatinate, who ſhew- 
ed the ſame reſolution, and ſeveral of them even favoured the Elector's deſign. His 
merit procured him, during the time he lived in the Palatinate, ſeveral invitations, which 
he did not think proper to accept. The Reformed Church at Lyons invited him to be 
their Paſtor in 1659. The Univerſity of Harderwick offered him the Profeſſorſhip of 


323 


Divinity; as that of Lauſanne likewiſe did more than once. He had an invitation alſo 


from Francfort upon the Oder, and he was promiſed the place of Profeſſor together with 

that of Preacher to the Court of the Elector Palatine, The Univerſity of 

Franeker was likewiſe deſirous of having him ; and he was offered at the ſame time to 

have the care of the education of Henry Caſimir, Prince of Naſſau, who was afterwards 

Governor of Friſeland. But he refuſed all theſe employments, and accepted only of the 

offer of the Univerſity of Leyden, where he was admitted Profeſſor of Divinity and 

ſacred Hiſtory, with a general applauſe in October 1670. It was chiefly in this Uni- 

verſity that his reputation was raiſed to the higheſt pitch. Several years before his death 

he was diſpenſed with the duty of reading public Lectures, that he might have the more 

leiſure to apply himſelf to the compoling ſeveral works, which he publiſhed. He was 

four times Rector of the Univerſity of Leyden, and beſides that had the poſt of Library- 

Keeper to it. In 1695 he was attacked hy a kind of Pally, which affected half his body, 

of which he afterwards appeared to be tolerably recovered. But he did not enjoy a per- 

fect ſtate of health from that time; and as his indiſpoſition could not divert him from his 

| ſtudies and labours, and he would not allow himſelf the relaxation which his health required, 
(e) See his Fu- After having languiſhed a conſiderable time, he died May the 18th 1701, aged ſixty 
ncral Oration 5 nine years. He was thrice married, and had ſeveral children; but there was only one 
4, in ch Cot- who ſurvived him, and whoſe name was Frederic, as well as his father's. He was edu- 


_ leftion of his cared to the Law, and had ſome employment in the Court of the Hague (a). 
Works. by | Pl 7 | | 5 | 


SPEED (JOHN), an eminent Engliſh Hiſtorian, was born at Farington in 
(a) Fuller's ur. Cheſhire (a) in the year 1552 (b), He was by profeſſion a Taylor, and free of the Com- 
thies, in Cbeſbire- pany of Merchant-Taylors in the City of London. In 1606 he publiſhed his Theatre of 


(5) His Epitaph Great Britain; which was afterwards reprinted, particularly at London 1650 in fol. under 
in the Church of 


St. Giles's Crip- £015 title: The Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine : preſenting an exaft Geography of 


plegate informs the Kingdomes of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Iſtes adjoyning. With the Shires, 


us, that he was 


LS Hundreds, Cities, and Shire-Townes within the Kingdome of England, divided and de- 


hisdeathin 1629. ſcribed by John Speed. Archdeacon Nicholſon obſerves (c), that our author's «© Maps 
| c are extremely well, and make a noble Apparatus (as they were deſigned) to his Hiſtory 


(c) Engliſh Hif. 
torical a N 


. . . . Part I.. pag. 17» 
« But his Deſcriptions of the ſeveral Counties are moſtly ſhort abſtracts of what Camden edit. London ; 


„ had ſaid before him, ſaving only that of Norfolk, which he owns, (though he is not 
e always ſo civil to his chief benefactor) he had from Sir Henry Spelman, I am apt to 
« believe, he was not much in Sir Henry's debt, ſince it is likely the Villare Anglicum, 
« afterwards publiſhed in Sir Henry's name, and ſaid to be compoſed by him and Mr. 
« Dodſworth, was chiefly drawn out of Speeds Alphabetical Tables on the back of his 
„ Maps.” In 1614 he publiſhed at London in fol. The Hiſtory of Great Britaine under 
the Conqueſts of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans ; their Originals, Manners, 
Warres, Coines, and Seales, with the Succeſſions, Lives, As, and Iſſues of the Engliſh 
Monarchs from Julius Ceſar to our moſt gracious Soveraigne King Fames. By John 


1696, 


Speed [A]. Archdeacon Nicholſon ſays (d), that this Chronicle is the largeſt and beſt we ( _ Page 


have 


[4] 1n 1614 he publiſhed in fol. The Hiſtory of “ their wants with my many additions, and dimen- 
Great Britaine, &c.] It is dedicated to King James I. ** fions of the ſhire-towns, and cities true platformes, 
'Theie are prefixed to it recommendatory Poems in © The further deſcriptions of ſundry provinces I have 
Latin, French, and Engliſh by Tho. Barkham, Sir “ gleaned from the famous workes of the moſt wor- 
H. Spelman, Alexander Gill, John Davies, and Jo. thy and learned Cambden, whoſe often ſowed ſeedes 
Sanderſon. Mr. Speed concludes this work with theſe in that ſoile hath laſtly. brought for a molt plenteous 
words. Theſe then, worthy reader, are the heads, 
„ whence have iſſued ſuch plentiful ſprings, that now ** the manuſcripts, notes, and records, wherewith my 
« met together in one body the ſtreame is grown very ** honored and learned friends ſupplied me; but none 


* 


* 


harveſt. For the body of the hiſtory many were 


„ bigge, which thing I ever feared, but could never more (or ſo many) as did the worthy repairer of 


„ prevent; offending rather with the niggard, who “ eating times ruines, the learned Sir Robert Cotton 
4 thinketh every mite too much, then ſinning with “ Knt. Baronet, another Philadelphus in preſerving 
« the prodigall in ſuperfluous exceſſe; ſo plenteous is ** old monuments and antient records, whole cabinets 
„ our ſtory, and fo largely requires it to bee writ. © were unlocked, and Library continually ſet open to 
+ Through all which my weake body with many © my free acceſſe, and from whence the chiefeſt gar- 
«« yeeres labour hath alone travelled aſwell in the re- niſhments of this worke have been enlarged and 

« viewing of the geographicall parts of the land, as brought; ſuch as were the antique altars and tro- 

„jn the compiling of the ſucceeding hiſtory, though ** phies in ſtone by him preſerved from periſhing 

4 far unable to perfect either, according to their owne ** oblivion ; the coines of gold, filver, alcumy, and 

« works. But leſt the waight of the whole ſhould ““ copper, of the Britaines, Romans, Saxons, Danes, 

« reſt upon ſo ſlender a proppe as my ſelf, I have «© and Engliſh, with the broade ſeales of thoſe Kings 

laid my buildings upon far ſtronger arches, as by ** ſince the ſame were in uſe ; all of them fo followed 

the many alleaged authorities may approve. For * from the original moddels and moneyes by the 

L. Har. Chriſt, 4 firſt the Chards for the moſt part traced by others, . moſt exquiſit and curious hand of our age, as any 


Saxton, Fobn «6 
— ohh « foundations of my begunne paines, in ſupplying ** ſtamps. The like moſt acceptable helpes both of 


3 ** bookes 


La 


* 


and moſt of them divulged unto view, were the eye may witnes they are the true prints from thoſe Chrift, Swifter, 
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fe) De Ration⸗ 
Met bodo l- 
gendi utraſque 


Hiftorias, Ciwilet 


& Ecclefiaſticas, 
SeR. 3 1. edit. 
Oxon. 1637. 


rum Origine, pag. 


42. 


pag. 1 3 


» M. Ed. Bol. 


(i) Edmund Bol- which were remitted into this work of Speed's (1); 


ton's Hypercritt- 
ca, Addreſs, 3. 
Sect. 3. 


vol. 1. col. 530+ 
2d edit. 


8 PE 


have hitherlo extant. Mr. Degory Viheat ſpeaks of this work with great commendation (c). 


In, 1616 Mr, Speed publiſhed at 


poliſhed at London in 8vo his Cloud of, Witneſſes, viz. the Genealogies 
of Scripture, confirming the Truth of holy Hiſtory and Humanity of Chriſt. He died July 


the 28th 1629, aged above ſeventy ſeven years, and was interred in the Church of St. 
Giles Cripplegate London, where a monument was erected to his memory [B]. Mr. 
(f) De Al- Robert Sheringham ſtyles him (/) a very great and learned, Antiquary, ſummus & erudi. 


tus Antiquarius ; of which title Archdeacon Nicholſon ſays (g), he was not altogether. un- 


_ worthy 3 and tells us (), that he muſt be acknowledged to have had a head the beſt 
) Di ſupra, ** diſpoſed towards Hiſtory ; of any of our, writers, and would certainly have. outdone 
« himſelf as far as he has gone beyond the reſt of his profeſſion, if the advantages of his 
(3) Ibid, p. 294. education had been anſwerable to, thoſe of his natural genius.“ By his wife Suſanna, 

with whom he lived in marriage fifty ſeven years, and who died March the 28th 1628, 


#7 9 


8 


he had twelve ſong, and ſix daughters (i). One of his ſons, whoſe name was John, was () Se bis Fu. 


an eminent Phyſician [C]. 


“ bookes and collections (eſpecially in matters remo- 


« ter from our times) I continually received from that 
«« worthy Divine, Maſter John Barkham, a Gentle- 


“ man compoſed of learning, vertue and curteſie, as 
cc 


„able to advance and forward all vertuous endea- 


«« vours. . Befides theſe, ſome other ſupply I have 
% had; for my diſeaſe grown dangerous, and life 
«« held in ſuſpence, it behoved him, who had to- 
«« wards the publiſhing beſtowed ſo great coſt, to for- 


„ward the finiſhing ; and to that end he procured. 


«* mee to his further charges an“ aſſiſtant in the lives 
of our middle Engliſh Kings, whoſe ſtories and 
«« raignes, by the judicious, may by their ſtiles bee 
* knowne to be writ with another penne. Laſtly, 
„for the matters of Herauldrie, the willing and ready 
*« paines of Maſter William Smith Rouge Dragon, 
* (an Officer at Armes) was ever at hand ; and by 
** theſe hands this building is mounted to ſuch an 
height as thou ſeeſt,” George Carew Earl of 


Totneſs made ſeveral collections, notes, and extracts 


for the writing of the Hiſtory of the Reign of Henry V, 


in which ** were alſo remitted, ſays Mr. Wood (2), 
«© moſt, if not all, of the Lord Viſcount St. Alban's 


„ Hiftory of Henry VII, the notes and collections of 
(2) Atben. 0xon, ©© Sir Robert Cotton concerning the reign of King. 


Henry VIII, notes and collections of Sir. Henry 


'«« Spelman for another King, the Life of King Fobn 


« by Dr. John Barcham, and the notes of Edm. 
«© Bolton concerning King Henry II. As for Speed's 
part in the ſaid Hiftory of Great Britain, it is ſuch 
« for ſtile and induſtry, that for one, who (as Martial 


tinum, it is perhaps without many fellows in Europe. 
So much alſo have I underſtood of him by ſure. in- 
„formation, that he had no meaning in that labour 


to prevent great practic learnedneſs, but to furniſh 


(3) Ibid. vol. 2, 
col. 19, 


(a) See the ano- 


it for the common ſervice of England's glory.” 
The ſame writer in another place (3) tells us, that Dr. 
Barcham wrote likewiſe the Life of Henry II, printed 
in Speed's Hiſtory, which Life the Doctor wrote in 
** oppoſition, or rather to ſuppreſs the ſame, written 
« by one Edmund Boulton, a Roman Catholic, who 


did too much favour the haughty carriage of Tho- 
mas Becket, &c (4). | | 


nymous author of [B] Where a monument was erected to his memory.] 


a bo k intitled, 
The Surfett to 


A. B. C. pag. 22. 


edit · London 
1656 in 3 2MOs 


The inſcription on it is as follows ; | 


Piæ memorize chariſſimorum Parentum. 
JoHaNnNis SPEED, Civis Londinenſis, Mercatorum Sci/- 
forum fratris, ſervi fideliſſimi Regiarum Majeflatum 
Elizabethe, Jacobi & Caroli nunc ſuperſtilis; Terra- 


being no leſſe ingenuouſly willing, then learnedly 


«« ſpeaks) had neither Græcum ait nor an Ave La- 


Both theſe pieces were printed at London in two ſheets 


tajh, 


rum noſtrarum Geegraphi accurati & fide antiquitatis 


Britanniæ Hiftoriographi, Genealogie ſacræ elegantiſſi mi 
Delineatoris ; qui poſt quam annos LV 1] ſuperaverat, non 
tam morbo conſectus, quam Mortalitatis tædio laſſatus, cor- 


fore ſe levavit Fulii 28. 1629, & jucundiſſimo Re- 


dempioris ſui dęſiderio ſur ſum elatus, carnem hic in cuſ- 


todia poſuit, denuo, cum Cbhriſtus venerit, recepturus. 
SUSANNE ſue ſuaviſſime, que poſtguam duodecim illi 
Filios & ſex Filias pepererat, quinquaginta ſeptem annos 
junctis utrinſq; ſolatiis cum illo wixerat, Liberos gravi 
& frequenti hortamine ad Dei cultum ſolicitaverat, Pie- 
tatis 2 Charztatis, opere quot iqia no præluxerat, emori 
demum erudiit ſus exemplo ; que ſeptuagenaria placid? 
in Chriſto obdormivit, & fidei ſue mercedem habuit, 


Martii vigeſimo ofavo anno Domini 1628. 


[C] One of bis ons, auhoſe name was) Jobn, was 


an eminent Phyſician. ). Ile was born at London in 


1595, and educated, at ,Merchant-Taylors School, 
whence he was elected a ſcholar of St. John's College 
in Oxford in 1612, of which he afterwards became a 
Fellow, and took the degree, of Maſter; of Arts, and 
Bachelor and Doctor of Phyſic. He wrote ,Zx:Airo 
utriuſque ſexus TeXvxwre;, a manuſcript in Latin, dedi- 
cated to Archbiſhop Laud, and "preſerved, in the Li- 
brary of St. John's College. This piece relates to two 


| ſkeletons, one of a man, another of a woman, made 


by Dr, Speed, and given by him to that Library. He 


wrote likewiſe Stonehenge, a Paſtoral, acted before 


Dr. Rich. Baylie, and the Preſident and Fellows of St. 
John's College in 1635. It is extant in manuſcript. 


He died in May 1640, and was buried in the Chapel 


of that College (5). He married a daughter of Bar- (5) Wood, At. 


tholomew Warner M. D. (6), and had by her two wand 


631 


ſons. One of them, Samuel, was a ſtudent of Chriſt 
Church in Oxford, and was inſtalled Canon of that (6) Idem, ibid. 
Church May the 6th-1674 (7), and died at Godalmin col. 300. 

in Surrey, ef which he, was Vicar, January the 22d 

1681 (8). The other, John, was born at Oxford, and (7/ Idem, col. 


elected Scholar of St. John's College there about the 631, 


year 1643, but ejected thence by the Parliament-Viſi- (8) Idem, aj 


tors in 1648, he being then Bachelor of Arts and Fel- Oo». vol. 2. cc. 


low. At the Reſtoration he was reſtored to his Fel- 197 | 


lowſhip, and in 1666 took the degree of Phyſic, and 


afterwards quitting his Fellowſhip, he praiſed that 
Faculty at Southampton, where he was living in 


1694 (9). He wrote Batt ufon Batt ; a Poem upon the (9) Idem, Athen. 


Oxon. vol. 2, col. 


Paris, Patience, and Pains of Bartholomew Kemp- 1083. 


ſter, Clerk, Poet, and Cutler of Holy-rood Pariſh in 
Southampton); and alſo The Viſion, wherein is deſcribed 


Batt's Perſon and Ingenuity, with an account of the 


antient and preſent State and Glory of Southampton. 


in fol. and afterwards in to. Ty 


© SPELMAN (Sir HENRY) was born at Cengbam, a village not far from Lynne % The Biſhop 


of London ob- 


(a) Life of Sir in the County of Norfolk (a), about the year 1561 (6). + He was deſcended from an fette that Si 


Henry Spelman 
by Dr. Edna 


antient family of that name, who about Henry III's time were ſeated in Hampſhire, 


| 115 1 | | : : 
Gib/in, Lord Bi- but afterwards removed into Suffolk, and from thence into Norfolk, about two. hundred o years of age 


ſep of London, 
_ prefixed to his 


Lordſhip's edition 


of the Englifp 
Works of Sir 
Henry Spelman, 
London 1723, 


when he died 1n 


years ſince. His father's name was, Henry Spelman, Eſq; as we learn from. a pedigree 1631 


of the family under Sir, Henry's own. hand ( c), and not John, as a certain writer has af- (0 Life, 4% /«- 


firmed (4). His mother was Frances, daughter of William Sanders of Ewel in Surrey?“ 


Eſq;. After his education at ſchool he was ſent to Trinity College in Cambridge, be- 741 prafar. «4 


by in fore he was quite fifteen years of age, and as he himſelf complains, (e), before he was ©": e, 


ripe for the Uniyerfity. He had not ſtaid there two years and an half, when his father 1275 


by J. A. 


died, and he was called home, to aſſiſt his mother in the management of the family. Af. 0 Prajor. 4 


3 


terwards, . 


Henry was about 


(f)E 
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terwards, when he betook himſelf to writing, and the ſtudy of our Laws, he found the 

want of Univerſity education, and condoles his misfortune in that particular in a letter 
% Letter azainft to his friend Mr. Richard Carew (F). After he had continued in the country about a 
n twelvemonth, he was ſent to ſtudy the common Law at Lincoln's- Inn, either with a 
Bhep of Lon. deſign to practiſe it, or (which is more probable) as an uſeful accompliſhment of an 
don's edition e, Engliſh Gentleman. There he continued almoſt three years, but then was unhappily 
his EngliſhWorks, e 6 
ar the end of the removed [A]. He was now about twenty years of age, and retiring into the country 
Apoligy for hs... married the eldeſt daughter and coheireſs of John Le Strange, a Gentleman of an antient 
"-o"d;; Ecclefis, family in Norfolk, By this match he became guardian to Sir Hamon Le Strange, durin 

whoſe minority he lived at Hunſtonton, the ſeat of that family, and was High Sheriff of 


Norfolk in the ſecond year of the reign of King James I. By degrees he began to be 


more taken notice of for his great prudence and abilities; and was accordingly three ſe- 


veral times ſent by that King into Ireland upon public buſineſs. At home he was ap- 
pointed one of the Commiſſioners to enquire into the oppreſſion of exated fees, in all the 


(z) Life, abi u. Courts and Offices of England, as well Eccleſiaſtical as Civil (g); which Biſhop Hacket 


pra. (Y) calls a noble examination and full of juſtice. To this buſineſs he gave his conſtant at- 
(b) Life of Arch- tendance for many years with great integrity and application; and the Government was 
biſbp Williams, ſo ſenſible of his good ſervices, that the Council procured his Majeſty's writ of Privy 
ert 2: Pes. 93. Seal for three hundred pounds to be preſented to him, not as a full recompence (for ſo 
they declared) but only as an occaſional remembrance, till they ſhould have an opportu- 
nity of doing ſomething for him, that might be a more ſuitable conſideration for his di- 
| ligence in that and other public affairs. This attendance obliged him to neglect his own 
private affairs, to the great prejudice of his family, as he himſelf ſeems to complain in 
the preface to his Gloſſary ; and his eldeſt ſon, Sir John Spelman, repreſented to the 


Privy Council, how much his father's eſtate had ſuffered by it, appealing for a proof of 


his great pains therein, to the knowledge of ſeveral of their Lordſhips, to the Journals 
of that commiſſion, and to his papers and collections relating to the fame. He was 


knighted by King James I, who had a particular eſteem for him, as well on account of his 
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known capacity for buſineſs, as his great learning in many kinds, eſpecially in the Laws 


and Antiquities of our Nation. Theſe, for a good part of his life, he ſeems to have ſtudied 

for the ſervice of his country and his own diverſion, but not withan eye to any particular 
undertaking, When he was about fifty years of age, he reſolved to draw his affairs into 

a narrower compaſs, with a deſign to beſtow the remainder of his time among books and 

| learned men. With this reſolution he ſold his ſtock, let his eſtate, quitred che country, 

(% Life, 467 fa, and ſettled in London with his wife and family (i). His next buſineſs was, as himſelf 


U. tells us (&), to get together Al Juch books and manuſcripts, as concerned the ſubject of 


(+) Preface to Antiquities, whether foreign or domeſtic ; for in theſe enquiries he had ever had a par- 
the GI. ticular delight, and now being in a good meaſure freed from the daily interruptions, 
which he was before expoſed to, he naturally fell into the ſtudy, to which his own genius 

had always led him [B]. In the year 1613 he publiſhed at London his book De 

: e non 


* 


[4] There he continued almoſt three years, but then © 
was unhappily removed.) We find him complaining of © 
this many years after in the preface to his Gloſſary, * 
and he concludes his complaint with a character of the ** it was the happineſs of Sir Henry Spelman (and 

common law, which we ſhall here tranſcribe for the ho- much more, of the Engliſh nation) that he had both 
nour of the Profeſſion. Excu//it me interea è clienteld ** time and inſtruction to do; I mean to examine the 
ſud (ſpeaking of the law) gratiæ, poteſtatis, dignitatis, ancient laws and monuments, not only of our own, but 
immenſægue apud nos Largitrix opulentiæ : illa (inquam) * alſo of moſt other northern kingdoms. Particularly, 
weſtitu fimplici & inculto, ſed Furium omnium municipa- he was well verſed in the old feudal law, and has 
lium (abſit dictis invidia) nobiliſſima domina, omni utpote ** ſhewn us in a diſcourſe upon that head, how moſt 
juſtitid; moderamine, prudentid, ſublimique acumine (te- of the tenures here in England have their foundation 


learning, do ſeldom care to engage in a ſtudy, which 


- 


inclinable they may be to the more polite parts of 


at firſt ſight ſeems to be ſo rough and tedious. But 


{1) Life of Sir 
Uenry Spelman, 


(2) Ibid. 


mere licet eam perſtrinxerit Hottomannus) refertiſſima. 

[B] He naturally fell into the ſtudy, to which his own 
genius had always ted him.) The Biſhop of London 
obſerves (1), that it is likely, he had then a competent 


knowledge of the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, 


viz, the modern part of them, and ſuch as are of com- 
mon and ordinary uſe in the courſe of that profeſſion, 
But ſuch a general knowledge could not ſatisfy a mind 
ſo curious, and a judgment ſo ſolid, as his appears to 
have been in all his writings. Theſe inclined him to 
{earch into the reaſons and foundations of the law, 
which he knew were not to be learned but from the 
cuſtoms and hitiories of our nation in elder ages; nor 


theſe uſages to be traced but by a ſtrict examination 


of the moſt ancient records. In truth, ſays the 
« Bilhep of London (2), it is very much to the diſad- 
vantage of the law, that they, who by their abilities 


are belt qualified to improve the knowledge of it from 


original records, are ſo much taken up with the buſi- 
«« nels of their profeſſion, that they have little time to 
« beſtow upon ſuch enquiries. As on the other hand, 
men, Who are born to leiſure and eſtates, however 


Vol. IX. 


from thence.” This near relation, between their 


cuſtoms and our corfiitutions made him (3) many times (3) Law Term, 


marvel, that my Lord Coke, aderning our law with ſo chap- $, 


many flowers of antiquity and foreign learning, ſhould not 
turn afide into this field, from whence ſo many roots of our 
law have of old been taken and tranſplanted. And, I 
wiſh, continues he, ſome worthy Lawyer would read them 
diligently, and ſhew the ſeveral heads, from whence _ 


of ours are taken. They beyond the ſeas are not bnly dili- 


gent, but very curious in this kind; but wwe are all for 


profit, taking what we find at market, without enguiring 


from whence it came. With this honeſt freedom does he 
cenſure his own times; not but then, the ſtudies, to 
which he directs, were purſued and encouraged by per- 
ſons of the higheſt ſtations of the law ; and ſome of 
them were ſo far concerned for the improvement of 
ancient learning, that they formed themſelves into 


Society of Antiquaries for that purpoſe (4). With this (4) See the res 


deſign of underſtanding the foundation of our laws, mark (O]. 


Eccleſiaſtical as well as Civil, he read over the Fathers, 
Councils, and as many of the hiſtorians of the middle 
age as he could meet with, whether foreign or domeſtic, 
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a temerandis Ecclefiis [CJ]; and in 1614 he wrote a piece concerning tbe original 
of the four terms of the year [DJ. in 1626 he publiſhed the firſt part of his 


printed or manuſcript. The chief diſcouragement he 
found in theſe ſtudies, was the great number of ſtrange 
and obſolete words, which are hard to be underſtood, 
and yet often are ſo important, that the drift and 
meaning of the whole ſentence depends upon them. 
However he went forward, and when he met with any 
ſuch obſolete word, he ſet it down in its proper order, 
with a diſtin& reference to the place, till by degrees 
he had collected a variety of inſtances, and by com- 
paring the ſeveral paſſages where the fame word occur- 
red, was able to give a tolerable conjecture at the true 
ſignification of it. After he had made a conſiderable 
collection of this kind, and obſerved how by this means 
the reading of the old hiſtorians became every day 
more eaſy, he began to digeſt his materials, and from 
the ſeveral quotations to draw a judgment of the ſtrict 
acceptation of each word in the reſpective ages, wherein 
it was uſed. But though a number of inſtances gave 
him good ſatisfaction as to the ſeveral words or terms, 
yet _— that many of our laws ſince the conquelt 
r 


Gloſſary. 


library, from which it was. publiſhed by the preſent 
Biſhop of London in the Po//humaus wvorks of our au- 
thor, who informs us of the occaſion of this diſcourſe 
in the following words. * About forty two- years 
* fince, divers gentlemen in London ſtudious of antiqui- 
ties, framed themſelves into à college or ſociety of 

Antiquaries, appointing to meet every Friday weekly 
in the term at a place agreed of, and for learning- 
© ſake to confer upon ſome queſtions in that faculty, 
and to ſup together, The place, after a meeting or 
te two, became certain at Darby-houſe, where the 
Heralds office is kept, and two queſtions were pro- 
© pounded at every meeting to be handled at the next 
« that followed; fo that every man had a ſenvight's 


„ by one of the company (choſen for the purpoſe) to 


be entered in a book, that ſo it might remain unto 


«« Poſterity, The ſociety increaſed daily; perſons of 
great worth, as well noble as learned, joining them- 


reſpite to adviſe upon them, and then to deliver his 
opinion. That which ſeemed moſt material was 


are taken from the conſtitution of the Saxons, and that ** ſelves unto it. Thus it continued divers years; but (1 
many obſolete terms in our Latin hiſtorians are of ** as ail good uſes commonly decline, ſo many of the He 
Saxon original, he deſpaired of accompliſhing his de- * chief ſupporters hereof either dying or withdrawing 
ſign for want of underſtanding that language; at leait ** themſelves from London into the country, this a- 
he was certain, that the knowledge of it muſt lead him * mong the reſt grew for twenty years to be diſcon- 
to a clearer interpretation of many obſcure paſſages, ** tinued. But it then came again into the mind of | 
and enable him, throughout the whole work, to de- divers principal gentlemen to revive it; and for that (1 
liver his opinion with greater clearneſs and certainty. ** purpoſe, upon the day of in the year 8 
(% L Sir «© This language, /ays the Biſhop of London (5), at that * 1614, there met at the ſame place Sir James Ley 
Henry Spelman. (e time was not to be learned without great difficulty; ** Knight, then Attorney of the Court of Wards, ſince 
| « little affiſtance was to be expected from converſation in * Earl of Marlborough and Lord Treaſurer of Eng- 
* a ſtudy which few people in that age regarded. Nor land; Sir Robert Cotton Knight and Baronet ; 
had he the directions either of Grammar or Dic- Sir John Davies, his Majeſty's Attorney for Ireland; 
„ tionary, as we at this day are accommodated with Sir Richard St. George Knight, then Norroy ; Mr. 
* both very accurate in their kinds. However, he Hackwell the Queen's Solicitor, Mr. Camden then (1 
« ſet in earneſt about it; and though, I think, he Clarencieux ; mylelf, and ſome others. Of theſe B 
never perfectly conquered it, yet, under ſo mary * the Lord Treaſurer, Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Cam- 5 
«« inconveniences, it is a greater wonder that he attain- den, and myſelf, had been of the original founda- 7 
ed ſo good a knowledge, than that he did not make dation; and tomy knowledge were all then living 2 
„ himſelf an abſolute maſter of it.” | « of that ſort, ſaving Sir John Doderidge Knight, 
[C] In the year 1613 he publiſhed at London his book e Juitice of the King's Bench. We held it ſufficient 
De non temerandis Eccleſiis.] The whole title of it is . for that time to revive the meeting, and only con- 
as follows: De non temerandis Eccleſiis: Churches not “ ceived ſome rules of government and limitation to 
to be wiolated. A tract of the rights and reſpe#s due © be obſerved amongſt us; whereof this was one, 
unto Churches. Written to a gentleman, who having an that for avoiding offence, we ſhould neither meddle 
appropriate Parſonage, imployed the Church to profane * with matters of State, nor of Religion. And agree- 
uſes, and left the pariſhioners uncertainly provided of di- „ ing of two queſtions for the next meeting, we choſe 
Dine ſervice in à pariſh there adjoining. It was after- Mr, Hackwell to be our Regiſter and the Convoca- 
wards reprinted at ſeveral places. The two Oxford * tor of our Aſſemblies for the preſent ; and ſupping 
editions came forth with a large preface by his ſon Cle- together, fo departed. One of the queſtions was 
ment Spelman, containing many things relating to Im touching the Original of the terms, about which, 
propriations, and ſeveral inſtances of the judgments of * as being obſcure and generally miſtaken, I beſtowed 
God upon Sacrilege, the greateſt part of which inſtances ** ſome extraordinary pains, that coming ſhort of o- 
| ſeem to be taken from his Hiſtory and fate of Sacrilege. ** thers in underſtanding, I might equal them, if I 
The gentleman, for whole fake it was written, died “ could, in diligence. But before our next meeting bg 
immediately after the publication of the bock; how- * we had notice, that his Majeſty took a little miſlike 1 


ever it did good ſervice, as Mr. Jeremiah Stephens has 
made appear in a preface to ſome of our authors poſt- 
humous works, wherein he inſtances in ſeveral gentle- 


men, who were induced by the reading of this book 


to reſtore their Impropriations to the Church. Some 
reflections were made upon this diſcourſe, by an un- 
known author, who was diſpleaſed with Sir Henry for 
Paying ſo much reſpe& to Churches, and particularly 


for applying the word -Ecc/e/ia to a material Church; 


urging, that the term belongs only to the aſſembly or 
congregation. 'This Sir Henry takes notice of in his 
Gloſſary under the title Fccleſia, producing ſome in- 
ſtances of the uſe of that word in ancient authors; and 
he afterwards wrote an Apology for the treatije De non 


temerandis Eccleſiis, together with à Latin epiſtle, 


dated at London September the 18th 1615, to Mr. 
Richard Carew, who in a letter to the author had ex- 
prefled his diſlatisfaction in ſome particulars of that 
work. | 


Hof cur ſociety, not being informed, that we had 
«© reſolved to decline all matters of State. Yet here- 
upon we forbore to meet again, and fo all our la- 
bour's loſt. But mine lying by me, and having 
been often defired of me by ſome of my friends, 
I thought good, upon a review and augmentation, 
to let creep abroad in the form you ſee it, wiſhing 
it might be rectified by ſome better judgment.” 
The reader may ſee in the Article of BILLINGS- 


LEY (Sir Henry) (7) ſome other particulars concern- (7) Remark [ B 
ing this Society of Antiquaries, which was revived in vol, 3. Pag 347» 
1717, and in the preſent year 1738 conſiſts of about 348. 


an hundred members, the Right Honowable the Earl 
of Hertford being Preſident, the Right Honourable the 


Lord Coleraine, Sir John Evelyn Bart. Roger Gale 


Eſq; and Martin Folkes Eſq; Vice-Preſidents, Samuel 
Gale Eſq; Treaſurer, Thomas Birch M. A. and 
F. R. S. Director, and Mr. Alexander Gordon Secre- 
tary, Mr. Francis Wiſe, B. D. Fellow of Trinity 


(] i 1614. be wrote a piece concerning the original College Oxford, in A letter (8) to Dr. Mead concerning (8) Dated at Tri- 

of the four terms of the year.] This was publiſhed ome antiquities in Berkſhire, particularly ſhewing that nity College Ox- 
in 1684 from a very incorre& and imperfect copy, the WUI TE Hokse, which gives the name to the Vale, ford,. Dee. 21, 

which probably had been taken, when the author firſt is a monument of the Weſt-Saxons, made in memory of a 7 

wrote the di'courle. The original manuſcript, with great viclory obtained over the Danes A. D. 871. printed 

very many additions and corrections, which Sir Henry at Oxford in 1738 in 4to, tells us (9), that the united en- (9) Pag. 6. 

afterwarcs made in it, is xielerved in the Bodleian deauours of this Society promiſe not only to bring to light 


thouſand's 


BI, 
75 


Tri- 
Ox- 
I, 


SP 


Gloſſary [E]. The next work which he entered upon was an edition of the Engliſb Counc 


thouſands of new particulars relating to our Engliſh hiſto- 
ry, but to correct the falfities of as many old ones. The 
fruits of this eſlablilbment are already wifible to every 
one, who ts in the leaft converſant with theſe matters. 1 
ſhall therefore only add, that, wwith ſubmiſſion 1 think, it 
might ſtill be made more uſeful, if fome of the moſt 
kmwing members would form themſelves into ſmall par- 
ties, each party at their lei ſure undertaking a diſtin pro- 
wince, and in the nature of a travelling Committee in- 
ſpecting one or more counties ; in order ſo give directions 
for ſuch enquiries, as ſhall be thought proper to be made, 
and to receive informations, not from the vulgar inhabi- 
lanti alone, but from Gentlemen of learning and cur iſity, 
of awhich fort, I preſume, every county will afford many. 
[E] In 1626 he publiſhed the firft part of his Glol- 
ſary.] Aſter he had made large collections, and got 
a tolerable knowledge of the Saxon tongue, he reſolved 
to go on with his undertaking ; but becauſe he would 
not depend upon his own judgment, he printed one or 
two ſheets by way of ſpecimen, from whence his 
friends might be able to give him their opinion of the 
(13) Life of Sir defign (10). He was encouraged in it by the moſt 
Henry Spelman. learned perſons of that age; at home by Archbiſhop 
Uſher, Biſhop Williams then Lord Keeper, Mr. Sel- 
den, and Sir Robert Cotton; abroad by Rigaltius, 
Salmaſius, Peireſkius, and others, as alſo by Bignonius, 
| Meurſius, and Lindenbrogius, whoſe aſſiſtances he very 
(11) Prefat, ad gratefully acknowledges (11). Upon their encourage- 


| Gloffar, ment he prepared part of it for the preſs, and offered 


the whole copy to Mr. Bill the King's Printer. He 
was very moderate in his demands, defiring only five 
pounds, in conſideration of his labour, and chat ſum 
too to be paid him in Books. But the bookſeller declined 
the offer, knowing it to be upon a ſubject out of the 
common road, and not like to prove a ſaleable work 
(12) See Dr. (12). Hereupon Sir Henry was obliged to carry it on 
Brady's Anſwer at his own charge; and in the year 1626 publiſhed 


ne the firſt of it to the end of the letter L. Why he 


facies neva, pag, Went no farther, is not known; nor has he ſo much 


229, as hinted the cauſe of it, either in his preface or any 
part of his works, that we know of. Alonſieur du 
Freſne, who very much laments that he did not publiſh 

the ſecond part himſelf, fancies, that his deſign of com- 

piling the Exgliſb Councils might be the occaſion of 

his breaking off in the middle of his G/ofary ; and it 

has been affirmed by others that he ſtopped at the let- 

ter M. becauſe he had ſaid ſome things under Magna 

Charta and Maximum Conſilium, that his friends were 

afraid might give offence. So little was the work re. 

garded at its firſt coming out, as the Printer had 

rightly preſaged, that eleven years after, the greateſt 

part of the impreſſion remained unſold ; till in the 

year 1637 two Bookſellers took it off his hands. And 

though he ſhould have afterwards found encourage- 

2 ment to go forward, that was- not a ſeaſon, ſays the 


(13) Life of Sir Biſhop of London (13), to ſpeak freely, either of the 


Henry Spelman, prerogative of the King, or the liberty of the ſubje@, 
both which would upon many occaſions fall in his way. 
Our author has told us in an advertiſement before the 
book, that he choſe to entitle his work Archezologus 
rather than Glaſarium, as we commonly call it. For 
a Gloſſary, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is no more than a bare 
explication of <vords ; whereas this treats more eſpe- 
cially of things, and contains entire Diſcourſe; ard Diſ- 
ſertations upon ſeveral heads. For which reaton it is 
not only to be conſulted upon occaſion, like our com- 
mon Lexicons, but it ought to be carefully peruſed and 
ſtudied, as the greatelt treaſure extant of the ancient 
cuſtoms and conltiturions of England. Before the edi- 
tion of 1626 he has this remarkable Dedication: 


| Deo, Ecclefie, Literarum Reipublice 
Sub proteftatione de addendo, retrabendo, corrigendo, poliendo, 
Prout opus fuerit & conſultius videbitur, 
| Deo clementiſſime annuente, 
HENRICUS SPELMANNUS 
Omni ſupplex humilitate, D. D. 


This dedication is omitted in the editions of 1664 and 
1687, though it deſerved to be preſerved as a mark of 
our author's modeſty and love of truth. 

About the year 1637 Sir William Dugdale acquaint- 
ed Sir Henry, that many learned men were very de- 
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ſirous to ſee the ſecond part publiſhed, and requeſted 

of him to gratify the world with the work intire. 

Upon that he ſhewed him the fecond part, as alſo the 

improvements which he had made in the ft; but 

withal told him the diſcouragements he had met with 

in publiſhing the #-/ part, which we have already 

mentioned. Upon his death, all his papers came into 

the hands of his eldeſt ſon Sir John Spelman, a gentle- 

man who had ſufficient abilities to complete what his 

father had begun, if death had not prevented him. 

After the reſtoration of King Charles II, Archbiſhop 

Sheldon and the Lord Chancellor Hyde inquired of Sir 

William Dugdale, what became of the ſecond part of 

the Gloſſary, or whether it was ever finiſhed. He told 

them, that it was finiſhed by the author, and that the 

copy was in the hands of Mr, Charles Spelman, grand- 

ſon to Sir Henry. They expreſſed their deſire, that 

it might be printed, and that he would prevail upon 

Mr. Spelman to do it. Whereupon a good number 

of ſubſcriptions being procured, the management of 

that whole affiir was referred to Sir William Dugdale. 

The ſhare that Sir William had in the pubiication of this 

ſecond part has been made the ground of a ſuſpicion, 

that he inſerted many things of his own, which were 

not in Sir Henry Spelman's copy; and particularly 

ſome paſſages, which tend to the enlargement of the 

Prerogative in oppoſition to the Liberties of the ſubject. 

The objection has been raiſed on occafion of a contro- 

verſy (14) about the antiquity of the Commons in Par- (14) See Mr. 

lament ; the authority of Sir Henry being urged to cd of e 
OE 5 o nglorum facies 

prove, that there was no ſuch thing as an Houſe of Com- 55 5a pag. 219 

mons till the time of Henry III. It is agreed on all 266. ; 


265. and the 
hands, that this learned Knight was a very competent Anſwer to it by 


judge of that controverſy ; that as he had thoroughly ſtu- Dr. Brady, Page 


died our conſtitution, ſo he always wrote without par- Roy 
tiality or prejudice ; and that he was not engaged in a 

party, nor had any other deſign but to publiſh the truth 

fairly and honeſtly, as he found it aſſerted by the beſt 
hiſtorians, Upon theſe grounds, his opinion in mat- 

ters of this nature has never been thought conſidera- 

ble, and his bare judgment will always be valued, when 

we can be ſure, that it is his own. And there can be 

no doubt, but his aſſertions under the word Parlamen- 

tum, upon which the controverſy is raiſed, are his own, 

and not an interpolation of Sir William Dugdale's. 

For the very copy, from which it was printed, is in 

the Bodleian library in Sir Henry Spelman's own hand, 

and agrees exactly with the printed book; particularly 

in the paſſages under diſpute, they are the ſame word 

for word. So far then as the copy goes (for it ends at 

the word Rita) it is a certain teſtimony, that Sir Wil- 

liam Dugdale did no more than mark it for the prin- 

ter, and tranſcribe here and there a looſe paper. 

And though the reſt of the copy was loſt, before it came 

to the Oxford library, and ſo we have not the ſame au- 

thority for the G Mary's being genuine after the letter 

N; yet it is not likely, that Sir William had any more 

ſhare in theſe laſt letters of the alphabet, than he had 

in any of the reſt, For all the parts of ſuch a work 

mult of neceſſity be carried on at the ſame time; 

and therefore the author could not but leave equal ma- 

terials for the whole. The perſon alſo, who was 

concerned to prove the /zcond part to be all genu- 

ine, urged Sir William's own authority for it, and that 

too, while he was living (15). Farther, the Biſhop of (15) Brady, 46. 
London tells us (16), that he had ſeen a letter from re, pag. 299. 
Sir William Dugdale to Mr. Spelman, giving him (16) Life e Sir 
an account of the great loſſes, which he had ſuſtained H. Spelman. 
by the fire of London, and the pains he had taken 

in the publication of the Councils and Gloſſary. As 


to the firit, he expreſsly lays claim to the better half 
of it, as his own work and collection; adding, that 


if the impreſſion had not periſhed, in all right and rea ſon 
be ought to have had conſideration for the ſame ; and alſa 
(continues he) for my pains in fitting the copy of the 
G/2Zary tor the printer, by marking it for the difference 


of letter, and introducing and tranſcribing thoſe looſe pa- 


pers left by your grandfather without fit directions where 
they ſhould come in. This is all that he claims as to 
the G/ofſary ; and if he had had any farther ſhaie in 
it, it is likely he would have inſiſted upon it on this 
occaſion, to convince Mr. Spelman more effectually of 
the good ſervices he had done him in that affair. It 
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was neceſſary to be the more particular in this matter, 
becauſe if it ſhould appear in general, that Sir William 
Dugdale had taken the liberty of adding or altering; 
every ſingle paſſage would be liable to ſuſpicion, and 
the authority of che whole much weakened. For tho 
he was extremely well verſed in our Engliſh affairs; 
yet it muſt be owned that Sir Henry Spelman was a 
better judge of our ancient cuſfoms and conſtitutions; and 
conſequently whatever he delivers as his opinion, will 


always be allowed a proportionable authority. Had 


he put, ſays the Biſhop of London (17), his laſt hand to 
the ſecond part, the Gloſſary (as it is now printed toge- 
ther) would have made a much nobler work. But the 
latter part, in compariſon of the other, is jejuns and 
ſeanty ; and every one muſt ſee, that it is little more than 
a collection of materials, out of which he intended to com- 
poſe ſuch diſcourſes, as he has all along given us in the 
firſt part, under the words of greateſt import and uſe- 
 Fulneſs. It was my good fortune to find, among others 
of his papers, two of theſe diſſertations, De Mareſcallis 
Angliz, and De Milite, which are publiſhed among 
theſe Remains for the preſent, and will be of uſe hereafter 


in a new edition of the Gloſſary, as properly belonging, 


and originally deſigned for it by the author. 

[F] An edition of the Engliſh Councils, the fir ſt 
volume of which was publiſhed in 1639.) He had 
entered upon this work before the Gloſary was finiſhed 


(18) Præfat. ad (18). He was particularly encouraged in it by Dr. 
Concal. vol. fo 


George Abbot and Dr. William Laud, ſucceſſively 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury, and above all by the molt 
learned Primate of Armagh, Archbiſhop Uſher. And 
in his preface he tells us, that he was much confirmed 
in his deſign by what he had heard from Dr. Wren, 
_ firſt, Biſhop of Norwich, and afterwards of Ely, who 
told him, that Dr. Andrews (the then Jate Biſhop of 
Wincheſter) had been reflecting with great concern 
upon the diligence of the Germans, French, Italians, 
and other nations, in publiſhing the hiſtories and de- 

crees of their reſpective Synads; whilſt the Engliſh, 
who had greater plenty of evidences both in Eccleh- 
aſtical and civil affairs, than any of their neighbours, 
had not ſo much as attempted any thing of that kind. 
Upon this occaſion the Biſhop deſired Dr. Wren, that 
for the honour of our nation, and the ſervice of our 
Religion, he would think of ſuch an undertaking ; 
and leſt it ſhould prove over-tedious for any fingle 
hand, to engage a convenient number of perſons of 
ſufficient learning and judgment to aſſiſt in the work. 
 Hereupon he prom iſed to conſider of it, and had proceed- 
ed, but that the Biſhop excuſed him, upon an aſlu- 
rance that Sir Henry Spelman was engaged in the ſame 
deſign. Sir Henry having been told this paſſage by 
the Biſnop of Norwich, did with great modeſty ex- 
preſs his concern for taking the work out of much 
abler hands. But ſince it had happened ſo, he did not 
any longer look upon it as a matter of choice, whe- 
ther he ſhould go forward or not, but thought he was 
bound in juſtice, to make the beſt ſatisſaction he was 
able for depriving the Church of the joint labours of 
io many learned men. He branched his undertaking 
into three parts, aſſigning an intire volume to each 
diviſion : 1. From the fei plantation of Chriſtianity to 
the coming in of the Conqueror in the year 1066. 2. From 
the Norman conqueſt till the cafting off the Pope's Jupre- 
macy, and the diſſolution of Monaſieries by King Henry 
VIII 3. The History of the Reformed Engliſh Church, 
From Henry VIII. to his own time. The volume, which 
contained the „ of theſe heads, was publiſhed in the 
year 1639 (about two years before his death) with his 
own annotations upon the more difficult places. He 
confeſſes, that it would have been impoſſible for him 
to finiſh it, without the aſſiſtance of his own fon and 
Mr. Jeremiah Stephens. Of the firſt of theſe we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak more at large among Sir 
Henry's children; and of the latter, to whoſe care 
our author left the care of ſome of his 'papers, 
it may be proper to obſerve in this place, that 
Archbiſhop Laud procured for him a Prebend in 
the Church of Lincoln for his aſſiſting in the pub- 
lication of the i volume of the Councils, And 
Sir Henry does in effect recommend to bim the 
preparing the ſecond and third, as a perſon every 


SPE 


the firſt volume of which was publiſhed in 1639 [ F | 
works, which we ſhall give an account of in the remar 


He wrote likewiſe ſeveral other 
[G]. He was a great encourager of 
learning 


way qualified to complete the deſign. In the pre- 

face to the firſt volume, our author honeſtly tells us, 

that in ſuch a confulen of thoughts and papers, he had 

omitted the accounts of ſome Synodt, which he had 

ready by him; that he had received ob/erwations from 

many learned perſons, after the preſs was gone too far 

to have them inſerted; and that particularly.the learn- 

ed Primate of Armagh had communicated his Znimad- 

wver/ions upon the whole volume. I have ſeen, ſays the 

Biſhop of London (19), among his own papers, the re- (19) Life of Sir 
marks of Salmaſius and De Laet ; but where the reſt are * POR; 
to be met with, I cannot tell. Out of theſe and the 8 
corrections and Additions that he himſelf had made, he 

reſekved to publiſh an appendix to the firſt tome, but, 1 

ſuppoſe, was prevented by death. However, to incline 

the reader to a favourable interpretation of the omiſſions 

and imperfections of his work, he defires him to conſider, 

that moſt of his materials were to be fetched from manu- 

feripts, of which indeed there were great numbers, both 

in the Univerſities and other parts of the kingdom ; but 

being neglefted by the generality of ſcholars they lay in 

confuſion, and were in great meaſure uſeleſs to bis or any 


other deſign. The ſecond volume of the Councils, together 


with the ſecond part of the Gary, was put into the 
hands of Sir William Dugdale, by the direction of 


Archbiſhop Sheldon and the Lord Chancellor Hyde. 


He made conſiderable additions to it out of the Arch- 
biſhop's regiſters and the Cottonian library; inſomuch 
that he affirms in a letter to Mr. Spelman, grandſon 
to Sir Henry, that of the 200 ſheets in that book, 
not above 57 were of his grandfather's collecting. 
And it appears from the Bodleian library, under the 
hands of Sir Henry Spelman and Sir William Dugdale, 
that the former had left little more towards the ſecond 
volume, than hints and references where the Councils 


were to be met with. It was publiſhed in the year 


1664, but with abundance of faults, occaſioned by the 

negligence either of the copier, or corrector, or both. 

Mr. Somner ſenſible of this took great pains in col- 

lating the printed copy with many of the original 

records, and corrected the errors in the margin of his 

own book. This is now in the library of the Church | 

of Canterbury (20), „and will be a good help, /ays (20) Dr. White 
« the Biſhop of London (21), towards a more accurate ney Life 
edition; as well as thoſe collections of Mr. Junius, . ah 3 
which were in the poſſeſſion of the Reverend Mr. 8 
Jones, Rector of Sunningwell, not far from Oxford 


of that volume, the greateſt part of the impreſſion an.. 
having been burnt in the fire of London, ſo that (+) Nicholſun's 
the book is hardly to be met with, and (incorrect Engli/h Hifterical 
as it is) has even ſince born an immoderate price. L. Try, Part 2. 
I know no work, that would be a greater ſervice Pes 43. 
* to our Church, than an intire hiſtory of all the * 
Councils before the Reſormation (for the account of 
*« them, which we have already is far from being in- 
tire) with the addition of a third volume, to contain 
* the publick affairs of our Reformed Church. The 
great diſcoveries of manuſcripts ; the many obſer- 
* yations that have been made by the learned Biſhop 
« of Worceſter and others upon the conſtitution of the 
„ Britiſh and Saxon Churches; and the general ap- 
„ probation, that the work muſt needs meet with, 
are all of them very good aſſiſtances, as well as en- 
* couragements, to ſuch an undertaking. It is pro- 
„ bable, that towards the laſt part ſome aſſiſtance may 
„ be had from that manuſcript of Sir William Dug- | 
„ dale (IJ, entitied Papers 10 L made uſe of for athird ] In Mnjcs 
« volume of Councils; though, I fear, not ſo much as Aſt. Hen. 
« the title promiſes.” This work was at laſt executed 
by Dr. David Wilkins who publiſhed a complete edi- 
tion of the Engliſh Councils at London 1737 in four 
volumes in fol. | 

[G] He wrote likewiſe ſeveral other works, aphich 
wwe ſhall give an account of in the remark.) In 1646 
was publiſhed his Larger Treatiſe concerning Tythes, 
ewhereunto is annexed, 1. An Anforr to a queſtion of a 
Gentleman of Quality made by @ reverend and learned 
Divine living in London, concerning the ſettlement or 
abolition of Tythes by the Parliament, which cauſed him 
to doubt how to diſpoſe of his ſon, whom he had defigned 
for the Miniſtry. 2. Some Animadverſions on a late 

1 | Pampblet. 


(+). The truth is, we much want a new edition (21) Life of Spel-⸗ 


(27 
vol. 
26 « 


(22 
* 


di⸗ 


SPE - 
learning and learned men. It was he who firſt adviſed Dr. Wats to the ſtudy of anti- 


quities; and when he had arrived to a good ſkill in thoſe matters, excited him to under- 
take a new edition of Matthew Paris; as the Doctor acknowledges in his preface to that 


Pamphlet, called, The Countries Plea againſt Tythes; 

diſcovering the ignorant miſtakes of the Authors of it 

touching the maintenance of the Miniſiry by ſuch means, 

3. Animadver ſions on the Kentiſh Petition. Publiſhed by 

TFeremiah Stephens B. D. according to the appointment 

and truſt of the Author. In this treatiſe our author aſ- 

ſerts tythes to the Clergy from the Laws of Nature 

'and of Nations, from the commands of God in the 

Old and New Teſtament, and from the particular con- 

ſtitution of our own Kingdom. Mr. Stephens, the 

editor, has prefixed to it an excellent Preface. In 

1698 there was printed in 8vo, The Hiflory and Fate 

of Sacrilege, diſcovered by examples of Scripture, of Hea- 

thens, and of Chriſtians, from the beginning of the 

World continually to this day, by Sir Henry Spelman, 

(21) Atb. Oxon. Nut. anno Domini 1631. Mr. Wood (21) tells us, 
33 col. 341. that © in the year 1663 Mr. Stephens begun to print 
PMA the Hiſtory of Sacrilege, deſigned and began by Sir 
«« Henry Spelman, and left to Mr. Stephens to perfect 

« and publiſh. But that work ſticking long in the 

* preſs, both the copy and ſheets printed off periſhed 

| in the grand conflagration of London 1666.” And 

(22) Life of Spel- the Biſhop of London writes thus (22). ** I have 
van. « been told by a learned Divine (ſince a Prelate of 
« our Church) that Mr. Stephens was forbidden to 

proceed in an edition of that work, leſt the publi- 

<« cation of it ſhould give offence to the Nobility and 

« Gentry. But whatever was the occaſion of its con- 

« tinuing in the preſs till the Fire of London, it has 


been taken for granted, that the whole book was 


« jrrecoverably loſt ; and I was ſatisfied of the ſame, 
« upon Mr. Wood's relation, till examining ſome 
«© manuſcripts, which were given to the Bodleian Li- 
«© brary by the late learned Biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. 
© Thomas Barlow, I met with part of it. Upon 
4 farther Inquiry, I found other parts in other places; 
« ſo that now the work ſeems to be pretty intire.“ 
Our author begins with a general definition of Sacri- 
lege; then clans up the various kinds of it, as to 
places, perſons, and things; after which he enumerates 
at large the many fignal puniſhments of it among 
Heathens, Jews, and Chriſtians, deſcribing more par- 
ticularly the inſtances of that kind, which have hap- 
pened in our Nation. Then he proceeds to give an 
account of the atterapt upon the lands of the Clergy in 
Henry IV's time, and how it was diſappointed 3 after- 


wards he deſcends to the ſuppreſſion of Priories- Alien 


in the reign of Henry V, and fo on to the general diſ- 
| ſolution under Henry VIII. Here he ſhews the ſeveral 
ſteps of the diſſolution ; the King's expreſs promiſe to 
employ the lands to the advancement of learning, re- 
ligion, and relief of the poor ; with the remarkable 
calamities, that enſued upon the King, his poſterity, 
and principal agents in that affair, and upon the new 
owners of the lands, and the Lords who promoted and 
paſſed the Diſſolution-· act; concluding with a chapter, 
which contains the particulars of divers monaſteries in 
Norfolk, wwhereef the late owners fince the diſſolution are 
extinct, or decayed, or overthrown by misfortunes, and 
grievous accidents. This is a ſhort account of a large 
work, wherein the author is far from affirming, that 
their being concerned in the affair (either as promoters 
of the alienation, or profeſſors of the lands) was di- 
rely the occaſion of the calamities that enſued. On 
the contrary, he declares more than once, that he will 
not preſume to judge of the ſecret methods of God's 
Providence, but only relates plain matters of fact, and 
leaves every man to make his own application. 7% 
(23) Ibid; it muſi be granted, ſays the Biſhop of London (23), 
that many of the inſtances (and thoſe well atteſted} are 


ſo terrible in the event, and in the circumſtances ſo ſur- 


prifing, that no conſidering perſon can well paſs them over 
without a ſertous reflection. * : 
Sir Henry compiled an Hiſtary of the civil affairs 
of the Kingdom from the Conqueſt to Magna Charta, 
taken from our beſt Hiſtorians, and generally ſet down 
in their own words. The manuſcript in the Bodleian 
Library is intitled ; Codex Legum veltrum & Statutorum 
Regni Anglia, que ab ingreſſu Gulielmi uſque ad an- 


Vor. IX, 


work, 


r | 

num nonum Henrici tertii edita ſunt; bor eft, ante pri- 
mum Statutum omnium Impreſſorum in Libris juridicis, 
quod Magna Charta appellatur, ab Edwardo J. confir- 
mata. I warii; Monimentis, Authoribus, Manu ſcriptis, 
& antiquis paginis concinnatum. Opere & ſtudio Hen- 


.rict Spelman collecka, anno Domini 1627. With the 


Imprimatur of Sir John Bramſton, July the 6th. 1640. 
Many inſtruments in this collection are printed in the 
ſecond volume of his Councils; and it might be much 
improved from ſome Hiſtorians, that have been pub- 
liſned ſince his time. This work has been printed by 
Dr. David Wilkins at the end of his edition of the 
Saxon Laws. by at: es | 

In 1641 there came out a diſcourſe, De Sepultura; 


by Sir Henry Spelman, concerning the Fees for Buri- 


als ; which was probably compoſed on occaſion of his 
being one of the Commiſſioners for regulating the fees 
in our Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Courts, The treatiſe 
conſiſts of five ſheets in this edition, which is in 4to ; 


fo that it is very ſtrange, that J. A. in his Preface to 


the GlJary ſhould tell us, that ic was no more than 


two leaves, | 
_ His Latin treatiſe intitled, 4/pihgia, was next pub- 
liſhed, with notes, by Sir Edward Byſshe in 1659 in 


fol. In this, tho' it was one of his firſt pieces, he diſ- 


courſes with great variety of learning concerning the 
original and different kinds of thoſe Marks of Honour 
now called Arms. | 

He drew up alſo a ſcheme of the Abbreviations, and 
ſuch other obſolete forms of writing, as occur in our 
antient manuſcripts, to facilitate the reading of antient 
books and records. There are ſeveral copies of it in 
manuſcript ; as one in the Bodleian Library: another 
in the Library of the late Dr. Plot; a third in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Henry Worſley, heretofore of Lin- 
coln's-Inn ; and it is probable, there may be more of 
them abroad in other hands. 
There are two other pieces, which he left behind 
him in manuſcript ; one concerning the Admiral. 
Juriſdiction and the Officers thereof 3 and another Of 
antient Deeds and Charters ; printed in the fecond edi- 


tion of his Poſthumous Works at London 1724 in fol. 


He was likewiſe concerned in two other things, The 
Villare Anglicum : or a View of the Towns of Eng- 


land, collected by the appointment, at the charge, and 


for the uſe of that worthy Antiguary Sir Henry Spel- 


man (24), and printed in 1656, and reprinted at Lon- (24) See the 


don among his Exgiih Works, by Mr. Edmund Gib— i. "hg to that 


ſon now Biſhop ot London, in 1695, in fol, And 
Mr. John Speed, in his Deſcription of Great Britain, 
acknowledges, that he received the account of Norfolk 

from the ſame learned Knight. | 
In 1698 Mr. Edmund Gibſon publiſhed at London 
in fol. Reliquiz Spelmannianz, The poſthumous Works 
of Sir Henry. Spelman, Knight, relating to the Laws 
and Antiquities of England. Publiſhed from the original 
Manuſcripts, This edition is dedicated to Archbiſhop 
Tenniſon, and was reprinted, together with our au- 
thor's Enghſb Works at London 1723 in fol. This 
collection of his ps/{humous Warks contain, I. The Ori- 
ginal, Growth, Propagation, and Condition , Feuds 
and Tenures by Knight-ſervice, in England. Written 
in the year 1639 upon occation of the great caſe of 
defeCtive titles in Ireland. II. Of the antient Govern- 
ment of England. III. Of Parliaments. 1V. Of the 
Original of the Four Terms of the Year, V. An Apo- 
logy for Archbiſhop Abbot touching the death of Peter 
Hawkins the Keeper, wounded in the Park at Bramfill, 
Fuly 24, 1621. VI. An Anſwer to the ſaid Apology ; 
to which Sir Henry refers us in his G/2/ary under the 
title Muta Canum. VII. Letters and Inſtruments re- 
lating to the killing of Hawkins by the Archbiſhop. 
VIII. Of the Original of Teflaments and Wills, and of 
their Probate to whom it antiently belonged. IX. Iconia, 
ſui Norfolcie Deſcriptio Tepographica. X. Catalogus 
Comitum Mareſcallorum Angliæ. XI. Diſertatio de 
Milite. Theſe two laſt mentioned pieces were evi- 
dently deſigned for a part of his Gary, as appears 
from che manner of the compoſition, and from ſeveral 
paſlages 
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(1) Life, ubi ſu- 
(m ) Guil, Cam- 
deni © illuftrium 


Camdenum Epiſ- 
toi, Epiſt. 226. 


work. He was likewiſe a great favourer of Sir William Pugdale [H. His revival of 
the old Saxon tongue ought to be reckoned a good piece of ſervice to the ſtudy of anti- 


quities [ 1]. 
ſiderable perſons of that age (J). 


After he came into buſineſs, he was intimately acquainted with the moſt con- 
He calls Mr. Camden his antient friend (m); and 


how entire a familiarity there was between him and Archbiſhop Uſher, we are informed 
from the Life and Letters of that learned Primate publiſhed by Dr. Richard Parr. To 


theſe we may add Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Selden, Olaus Wormius, Peireſkius, Meurſius, 
Bignonius, and others of great note both at home and abroad, whom he himſelf occaſionally 
mentions as the chief encouragers of his Gloſſary. 


He died in London at the houſe of 


Sir Ralph Whitfield, his ſon-in-law in 1641, being about eighty years of age, and his 
body, by the favour of King Charles I, was appointed to be interred in Weltminſter- 
Abbey, whither it was carried with great ſolemnity on the 14th of October, and buried 


at the foot of the pillar over againſt Camden's monument. 
His eldeſt ſon, the heir of his ſtudies, as he calls 
(n) Prefer, ad him (u), was JOHN SPELMAN Eſq; a learned Gentleman, who had great encouragement 


viz. four ſons and four daughters. 


He had eight children, 


and aſſurance of favour from King Charles I, who ſent for Sir Henry Spelman, and of- 


fered him the Maſterſhip of Sutton's Hoſpital, with ſome other advantages, in conſidera- 


tion of his good ſervices both to Church and State. But after his humble thanks to his 
Majeſty, he told him, that he was very old, and had one foot in the grave; and that it 
would be a much higher obligation, if his Majeſty would pleaſe to conſider his ſon. Ac- 
cordingly, the King ſent for Mr. Spelman, and, with many expreſſions of kindneſs, im- 
mediately conferred on him the honour of Knighthood. After the civil war broke out, 
| his Majeſty by a letter under his own hand commanded him from his houſe in Norfolk 
to give his attendance at Oxford, where he was often called to private Council, and em- 


ployed to write ſeveral papers in vindication 


of the proceedings of the Court [X]. But 


while he was thus attending the affairs of the public, and, when theſe would give him 


leave, his own private ſtudies, he fell ſick, and died July the 25th 1643. His funeral 
| ſermon, by his Majeſty's ſpecial order, was preached by Archbiſhop Uſher, an intimate 
He publiſhed the Saxon Pſalter [L], and wrote 


acquaintance both of father and ſon. 


paſſages in them, But when the papers were delivered 
to Sir William Dugdale for the publication of the %- 
cond Part of that work, theſe two, it ſeems, had been 
miſlaid. The account of the Earls Marſhal is, it is 
to be feared, imperfect in ſome places; but will how- 
ever be of good uſe towards a more accurate catalogue 
of them. XII. Hiſtoria Familiæ de Sharnburn, XIII. 
Familie Extraneorum ( ſiue Leflrange ) accurata Deſcrip- 
tio. XIV. 4 Dialogue concerning the Coin of the 
Kingdom ; particularly what great treaſures were ex- 
hauſted from England by the uſurped ſupremacy of Rome. 
This appears to have been written by our author in 
the 36th year of Queen Elizabeth's reign, when he 
was Þot about thirty three years of age. XV. A Ca- 


talogue of the Places and Dwellings of the Archbiſhops 


and Biſhops of this Realm ( now or of former times, ) in 
which their ſeveral owners have ordinary juriſdiction, 
as if parcel of their Dioceſe, though they be fituate 
within the Precindt of another Biſhop's Dioceſo. This 
was drawn up in the time of King James I, for the 
uſe of the then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as may be 
gathered from thoſe words in the beginning, with a 
different hand, Pro Dominos Archiepiſcopo Cantuar. 
'The editor in his Preface tells us, with regard to this 
and the preceding piece, viz. The Diahgue concerning 
the Coin, that he ** dares not poſitively aſſert, that 
«« either of theſe is Sir Henry Spelman's ; but my 
„finding them, ſays he, among his other papers, 
„and the accurate knowledge of our Engliſh affairs, 
«« which appears in both, inclined me to believe, that 
% he was really the author of them.” XVI. Of the 
Admiral Furiſdiftion, and the Officers thereof. XVII. 
Of antient Deeds and Charters. | 

LH] d great fawourer of Sir William Dugaale.] 
Sir Wilham had been recommended to him by Sir 
Simon Archer, a Gentleman of Warwickfhire, who 
was well verſed in Heraldry and the affairs of our 
Nation. At that time Mr. Dodſworth, who was 
much aſſiſted and encouraged by Sir Henry Spelman, 
had got together a vaſt number of records relating to 
the foundation of Monaſteries in the northern parts of 
England. Sir Henry thought, that theſe might be 
well improved into a Manaſticon Anglicanum ; and leſt 
the deſign ſhould miſcarry by Mr. Dodfworth's death, 
he prevailed upon Mr. Dugdale to join him in ſo com- 
mendable a work, promiſing to communicate his 
tranſcript of foundation-charters belonging to ſeveral 
monaſteries in Norfolk and Suffolk. For his farther 


the 


encouragement he recommended him to Thomas Earl 


of Arundel, then Earl Marſhal of England, as a per- 
ſon well qualified to ſerve the King in the Office of 


Arms. 


the importunity of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, he was 


ſettled in the Herald's Office; which gave him an op- 


portunity to fix in London, and from the many aſ- 
ſiſtances there, to compile the laborious volumes, 
which he afterwards publiſhed (25). 


reckoned a goed piece of ſervice to the ſtudy of antiqui- 
ties.) He had found the excellent uſe of that language 
in the whole courſe of his ſtudies, and much lamented 


the neglect of it both at home and abroad ; which 


was ſo general, that he did not then know one man in 
the world, who perfectly underſtood it. Paulatim, 
ſays he, ita exhalavit animam nobile illud majorum no- 


trorum & pervetuſium idioma, ut in univerſo ( quod 


ſciam) orbe, ne unus hodie reperiatur, qui hoc ſcite per- 
fecteve calleat ; pauci quidem, qui hf exoletas literas 
uſquequaque noverint, Hereupon he ſettled a Saxon 
Lecture in the Univerſity of Cambridge, allowing ten 
pounds per ann. to Mr. Abraham Wheelocke, and 
preſenting him to the Vicarage of Middleton in the 
County of Norfolk, and giving him likewiſe the pro- 
fits of the impropriate ReQory of the ſame Church; 
both which were intended by him to be ſettled in per- 


petuity as an endowment of that Lecture; but Sir 
Henry and his eldeſt ſon dying in the compaſs of two 


years, and the civil wars breaking forth, and their 
eſtate being alſo ſequeſtered, the family became inca- 
pable of accompliſhing his deſign. | 


Accordingly upon his character, ſeconded by 


(25) Life of 
[7] His revival of the old Saxon tongue ought to be Sptiman, 


* 


60 L 
pra. 


[X] Employed to write ſeveral papers in vindication of © 


the proceedings of the Court.) He was author of A 
View of a pretended Book intitled, Obſervations upon 
his Majefty's late Anſwers and Epiſtles. Oxford 1642 


in ſix ſheets in to. His name, /ays Mr. Wed (26), (26) 4th. Oxon 
though not ſet to it, yet Dr. Thomas Barlow, who vol 2. col. 3a. 
had received a copy from him, when finiſhed, told edit. 


me it was of his compolitiqn.” He wrote alſo, The 
Caſe of our Affairs in Law, Religion, and ather Cir- 
cumſiances briefly examined and preſented ta the Conſei- 
ence, Printed in 1643 in 5 ſheets in 4to. 


[LI He publiſbed the Saxon Pſalier.] He publiſhed 


it at London 1640 in ꝗto under the title of P/a/teriam 
Dawidis Latinuo-Saxonicurm wetus, from an old manu- 


ſcript found in his father's Library, and collated with 


three other copies, one in the Library of the Univer- 
| ſity 


* 


SPE 


331 
the Life of King Alfred the Great in Engliſh (MJ. CLEMIVr SPpELMAN, youngeſt 
ſon of Sir Henry, was a Counſellor at Law, and made Puiſny Baron of the Exchequer (7) Wool, 44. 
(+) Life, abi ſa- upon the Reſtoration of King Charles II (o). He publiſhed ſome pieces relating to the xp hay 
* Government (p), and a large Preface to his father's book, De non temerandis Eccleſtis. He 
| died in June 1679, and was interred in St. Dunſtan's Church in Fleetſtreet (). 
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College there, and a third in the Library of the Earl who publiſhed the Tranſlation with Notes and Cuts at | 1 

of Arundel. ; . | Oxford 1678 in fol. Sir John Spelman's Life of Al- i 

[I] Wrote the Life of King Alfred the Great in fred was publiſhed in Engliſh by Thomas Hearne, } 

Engliſh.) This was tranſlated into Latin by the care M. A. at Oxford 1509 in 8v0. P 9 

5 SPENSER (EDMUND), an excellent Engliſh Poet in the ſixteenth Century, | 
(a) Fuller's Ler- was born at London (a) [A], and was educated in Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, th 
boite, in London. here he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1572, and that of Maſter in 1576 (5). 1 
0% From the Though in the Dedications of one or two of his Poems we find him claiming affinity 1 
ee „with ſome perſons of diſtinction; yet his fortune and intereſt ſeem at his firſt ſetting out 1 
Cambridge: to have been very inconſiderable. For after he had continued in the College for ſome time, 
and laid the foundation of learning, which joined to his natural genius qualified him for "it 
riſing to fo great excellency afterwards, he ſtood for a Fellowſhip, in competition with th 
Mr. Lancelot Andrews, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, but without ſucceſs [B]. ä 
2 hh This diſappointment, together with the narrowneſs of his circumſtances, forced him from 1 1 
iy Mr. Jon the Univerſity. And we find him next taking up his reſidence with ſome friends in the 1 
Hughri, pag: 22 North, where he fell in love with his Roſalind, whom he fo finely celebrates in his Paſtoral | | 0 bY 
Mr. Hughes's Poems, and of whoſe cruelty' he has written ſuch pathetic complaints (0). As Portry 8 1 
edit of his | 


F:ks, at London frequently the offspring of love and retirement, it 1s probable that his genius began firſt 


1715. 


of Biſhop AN- 


to diſtinguiſh itſelf about this time; for The Shepherds Calendar [C], which is ſo full of 


[A] Born at Lindin,) In his epitaph in Weſtmin- 
ſter-Abbey he is faid to have been born there in the year 


15 10; but it is by no means probable, that he was 
born ſo early as that year, if we only conſider, that 


he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1572, fo 
that he muſt have been almoſt ſixty years old when he 
went to the Univerſity, and above ſixty when he firſt 
publiſhed his Shepherd's Calendar, an age not the moſt 
proper for Love-Poetry ; and in his ſeventieth year, 
when he entered into buſineſs under the Lord Grey, 
who was made Lord Deputy of Ireland in 1580. 
[B] Stood for a Fellowhip, in competition with Mr, 
Lancelot Andrews, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, but 


without ſucceſs.) The author of the Life of that Bi- 


ſhop printed in Fuller's Abel Redivivus, or Lives and 
Deaths of modern Divines, London 1651 in 4to makes 
no mention of Mr. Spenſer's being a competitor for 
that Fellowſhip, when Mr. Andrews was elected; bat 
tells us, that it was Mr. Thomas Dove, afterwards 


(2) See the article 18 of Peterborough (1). 


DREWS, vol. 1. [C 


The Shepherd's Calendar.) Mr. John Hughes 


remark [A] pag, Obſerves (2), that in this work our author “ has not 


695 


(2) Remarks on 
The Sh: pherd's 


Calendar, p. 98. 


prefixed to his 
edition of Spen- 


been miſled by the Italians ; though Taſſo's Aminta 
« might have been at leaſt of as good authority to 
„ him in the Paſtoral, as Arioſto in the greater kind 
© of Poetry. But Spenſer rather choſe to follow Na- 
« ture itſelf, and to paint the life and ſentiments of 


„ ſhepherds after a more ſimple and unaffected man- 


er's Works, Lon- ner. The two things which ſeem the moſt eſlen- 


don 1715, 


„ tial to Paſtoral, are love and the images of a coun- 
© try life; and to repreſent theſe our author had little 
«© more to do, than to examine his own heart, and 
« to copy the ſcene about him, For at the time when 
* he wrote the Shepherd's Calendar, he was a paſh- 
+ onate lover of his Roſalind ; and it appears, that 
„the greateſt part of it, if not the whole, was com- 
«« poſed in the country on his firſt leaving the country, 
and before he had engaged in buſineſs, or filled his 
% mind with the thoughts of preferment in a life at 
« court. Perhaps too there is a certain age moſt 
proper for paſtoral writing; and though the ſame 


„genius ſhould ariſe afterwards to greater excellen- 


** cies, it may grow leſs capable of this. But I am 
„ ſenſible, that what I have mentioned as a beauty 
« in Spenſer's Paſtorals, will not ſeem fo to all read- 
« ers; and that the fimplicity, which appears in 
« them, may be thought to have too much of the 
« merum tus, If our author has erred in this, he 
„has at leaſt erred on the right hand. The true 
model of paſtoral writing ſeems indeed not to be 
„ yet fixed by the critics; and there is room for the 
* beſt judges to differ in their opinions about it. 


his 


„ Thoſe who would argue for the ſimplicity of Paſto- 
t ral, may ſay, that the very idea of this kind of 
<« writing is the repreſentation of a life of retirement 
and innocence, made agreeable by all thoſe plea- 
and the various ſeaſons of the year afford to men, 
* who live according to the firſt dictates of Nature, 
and without the artificial cares and refinements, 
which wealth, luxury, and ambition, by multiply- 
ing both our wants and enjoyments, have introdu- 
ced among the rich and polite. That therefore as 
the images, ſimilies, and alluſions are to be drawn 
from the ſcene ; ſo the ſentiments and expreſſions 
* ought no where to taſte of the City or the Court, 


but to have ſach a kind of plain elegance only, as 
may appear proper to the life and characters of the 


«« perſons introduced in ſuch Poems. That this ſim- 
* plicity ſkilfally drawn will make the picture more 
natutal, and conſequently more pleaſing. That even 


ing, as they contribute to deceive the reader, and 


„ make him fancy himſelf really in ſuch a place, and 


among ſuch perſons as are deſcribed ; the pleaſure in 
„this caſe being like that expreſſed by Milton of one 
walking out into the fields: | 


% o long in populous cities pent, 

« here houſes thick, and ſewers annoy the air, 
Forth ifſning on a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 

« Aadjoin d, from each thing met conceives delight ; 
«« The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 

* Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural ſmell. 


his indeed ſeems to be the true reaſon of the en- 


„ tertainment, which Paſtoral Poetry gives to its 
readers; for as mankind is departed from the ſim- 


imagination to be ſometimes tranſported, as it were, 


out of common life, and to wander in theſe plea- 
« ſant ſcenes, which the Paſtoral Poets provide for us, 


and in which we are apt to fancy our ſelves rein- 
* ſtated for a time in our firſt innocence and happi- 


« neſs.” Mr. Hughes then obſerves (3), that“ thoſe (3) Ibid. pag. 
„ who argue againſt the ſtrict ſimplicity of paſtoral 79% 


«« writing, think there is ſomewhat too low in the 
© characters and ſentiments of mere ſhepherds, to 
„ ſupport this kind of Poetry, if not raiſed and im- 
« proved by the aſſiſtance of art ; or at leaſt that we 
« ought to diſtinguiſh between what is ſimple and 

| 3 | „% what 


ſures and amuſements, which the fields, the woods, 


the low images in ſuch a repreſentation are amuſ- 


plicty, as well as the innocence, of a ſtate of na- 
ture, and is immerſed in cares and purſuits of a very 
different kind; it is a wonderful amuſement to the 
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(4) Ibid. Page 
103. 


his unproſperous paſſion for Roſalind, was the firſt of his works of any note. This 
he addreſſed, by a ſhort Dedication in verſe, to Sir Philip Sidney, concealing 
himſelf under the humble title of Immerito. Sir Philip was then in the higheſt re- 


putation for his wit, gallantry, and polite accompliſhments; and being himſelf an 
excellent writer, particularly in Poetry, it is no wonder that he ſoon became ſen- 


ſible of our author's merit. He was one of the firſt who diſcovered it, and recom- 
mended it to the notice of the beſt judges of that time; and ſo long as this great man 


lived, Spenſer never wanted a judicious friend, and a generous patron. After he had 


ſtaid for ſome time in the North, he was prevailed upon, by the advice of ſome friends, 
to quit his obſcurity, and come to London, that he might be in the way of promotion. 


To this he alludes in his fixth Eclogue, where Hobbinol (by which name is meant his in- 


timate friend Mr. Gabriel Harvey) perſuades Colin to leave the hilly country as a barren 
and unthriving ſolitude, and remove to a better ſoil. The firſt ſtep which he afterwards 


made towards preferment,, was, as we have obſerved, his acquaintance with Sir Philip 


Sidney; but whether that acquaintance began immediately upon his addreſſing to him the 
Shepherd's Calendar, as ſeems moſt probable, or ſome time after, we ſhall not determine. 
That which makes it ſomewhat uncertain, is a ſtory of him which we ſhall only ſer down 
in the remark [D], as we find it related, not knowing how far it may appear worthy of 
credit. Though nothing could have been more happy for him than to be introduced to 


Court by Sir Philip, yet he did not immediately receive any great benefit by it. He was 


indeed created Poet Laurcat to Queen Elizabeth; but for ſome time he only wore a bar- 
ren laurel, and poſſeſſed only the place without the penſion. The Lord Treaſurer 
Burghley had not, it ſeems, the ſame taſte of Spenſer's merit with Sir Philip Sidney; 
and whether out of negle&, or any particular reſentment,j or from whatever cauſe, he is 
ſaid to have intercepted the Queen's favour to him [X].- As the moft elegant minds 
have the quickeſt ſenſe of repulſes from the great and powerful, who ſhould countenance 
and protect them, it is no wonder that this misfortune ſunk deep into our author's ſpirit, 
and ſeems to have dwelt upon him for a great ſpace of his life. Accordingly we find 
bim in many parts of his works pouring forth his heart in complaints of ſo hard and 


undeſerved treatment [F]; which probably would have been leſs unfortunate to him, if 


his 


« what is ruſtic; and take care that while we repre- 
„ ſent ſhepherds, we do not make them clowns. That 


eit is a miſtake to imagine, that the life of ſhep- 
* herds is incapable of any refinement ; or that their 


« ſentiments may not ſometimes riſe above the coun- 


try. To juſtify this, they tell us, that we conceive 
too low an idea of this kind of life, by taking it 


« from that of modern ſhepherds, who are the pooreſt 
«© and meaneſt ſort of people among us. But in the 
“ firſt ages of the world it was otherwiſe ; that per- 
* ſons of rank and dignity honoured this employ- 
ment; that ſhepherds were the owners of their own 
« flocks ; and that David was once a ſhepherd, who. 


became afterwards a King, and was himſelf too the 


*© moſt ſublime of Poets. 'Thoſe who argue for the 
& firſt kind of Paſtoral, recommend 'Theocritus as the 
«© beſt model: and thoſe who are for the latter, think 


that Virgil, by raiſing it to a higher pitch, has im- 


proved it.” Spenſer's Paſtorals are of the former 
kind. It is for the ſame reaſon that the language of 
the Shepherd"s Calendar, which is deſigned to be rural, 
is older than that of his other Poems. Sir Philip 
Sidney however, though he commends this work in 


his Apology for Poetry, cenſures the ruſticity of the ſtyle 


as an affectation not to be allowed. The author's 
profeſſed veneration for Chaucer, /ays Mr. Hug be, (4), 
partly led him into this; yet there is a difference 
* among the Paſtorals ; and the reader will obſerve, 
„that the language of the fifth and eighth is more 
* obſolete than that of ſome others; the reaſon of 


which might be, that the deſign of thoſe two Eclogues 


„being allegorical ſatire, he choſe a more antiquated 
** dreſs, as more proper to his purpoſe. But however 
faulty he may be in the exceſs of this, it is certain, 
„that a ſprinkling of the rural phraſe, as it humours 
the ſcene and characters, has a very great beauty in 
«« paſtoral Poetry. ; , eee | 

[D] A flory of him, which we ſhall ſet dewn in the 
remark.) It is ſaid, that he was a ſtranger to Sir Phi- 
lip, when he had begun to write his Fairy Queen; and 


that he took occaſion to go to Leiceſter-Houſe, and to 


introduce himſelf by ſending in to Sir Philip a copy of 
the ninth Canto of the firſt book of that Poem. Sir 
Philip was much ſurprized with the deſcription of 
Deſpair in that Canto, and is ſaid to have ſhewn an 
unuſual Kind of tranſport on the diſcovery of ſo new 
and uncommon a genius. After he had read ſome 
ltanza's, he turned to his ſteward, and bid him give 


oa perſon, who brought thoſe verſes, fifty pounds; 


but upon reading the next ſtanza, he ordered the ſum 


to be doubled. 'The ſteward was no leſs ſurprized 
than his maſter, and thought it his duty to make ſome 
delay in executing ſo ſudden and laviſh a bounty; but 


upon reading one ſtanza more, Sir Philip raiſed his 


gratuity to two hundred pounds, and commanded the 


ſteward to give it immediately, leſt as he read far- 


ther, he might be tempted to give away his whole 
eſtate. - | | 
[E] Intercepted the Qucen's favour to bim.] It is 


ſaid, that her Majeſty, upon Spenſer's preſenting ſome _ 


poems to her, ordered him a gratuity of an hundred 


pounds; but that the Lord Treaſurer Burghley object- 


ing to it, ſaid with ſome ſcorn of the Poet, What / 


all this for a ſong ? The Queen replied, Then give him 
auhat is reaſon. Spenſer watied for ſome time, but had 


the mortification to find himſelf diſappointed of the 
Queen's intended bounty. Upon this he took a proper 
opportunity to preſent a paper to her Majelly in the 
manner of a petition, in which he reminded her of the 
orders, which ſhe had given, in the following lines : 


I vas promiſed on a time 

To have reaſon for my rhime ; 

From that time unto this ſeaſon 
I received nor rhime nor reaſon. 


This paper produced the deſired effect; and the Queen, 


not without ſome reproof of the Treaſurer, immedi- 


ſhe had firſt ordered (5). | 

[F] We find bim in many parts of his works pouring 
forth his heart in complaints of ſo hard and undeſeryed 
treatment.] In the Poem called The Ruins of Time, 
which was written ſome time after Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's death, he alludes to the diſcouragement above · 
mentioned. 


O grief of griefs O gall of all good hearts ! 

2.7707 LV 0, hould deſpiſed be 

Of ſuch as firſt were rais'd for virtuès parts, 

And now broad ſpreading like an aged tree, 

Let none ſhoot up, that nigh them planted be. 
O let not thoſe, of whom the muſe is ſcorn'd, 
Alive or dead be by the muſe adorn'd. 


And in the poem called The Tears of the Maſes, in the 


4 ſpeech 


ately directed the payment of the hundred pounds, which (5) Fullers 


thies, in London. 


or- 
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his noble Patron Sir Philip Sidney had not been ſo much abſent from Court, as he was 
obliged to be by his employments abroad, and by the ſhare he had in the Low- Country 
74) hid, pag. 3- wars (d). But though Spenſer had no better intereſt with the Lord Treaſurer, yet we find 
7 him, ſome time after his appearance at Court, in conſiderable eſteem with the moſt emi- 
nent men of that time. In the year 1579 he was ſent abroad by the Earl of Leiceſter, 
as appears by a copy of Latin verſes dated from Leiceſter-Houſe, and addreſſed to his 
friend Mr. Harvey; but in what ſervice he was employed is uncertain. The moſt con- 
ſiderable ſtep, which he afterwards made into buſineſs, was upon the Lord Grey of "98 
Wilton's being appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland, to whom Spenſer was recommended | k 
as Secretary, There 1s no doubt but he diſcharged his employment with very good {kill 
and capacity, as may appear by his Diſcourſe on the State of Ireland. His ſervices to 
the Crown were rewarded by a grant from Queen Elizabeth of three thouſand acres of | A 
land in the county of Cork, His houſe was in Kilcolman; and the river Mulla, which | | 
he has more than once ſo beautifully introduced in his Poems, ran through his grounds. 
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It was in this retirement that he finiſhed his Poem of the Fairy Qucen [G]; and here he 


ſpeech of Calliope, theſe lines are applied to perſons of 
quality and eſtates, who are reproached for their total 
diſregard to learning. Se 


Their great revenues all in ſumptuous pride | 
They ſpread, that nought to learning they may ſpate, 
And the rich fee, which Poets wwont divide, 

Now Paraſites and Sycophants do ſhare. 


But it is ſaid, that the Lord Treaſurer, who perhaps at 


firſt only neglected Spenſer, conceived afterwards an 
hatred of him for ſome Reflections, which he appre- 


hended were made on him in his Mather Hubberd's 
tale, In this poem the author has indeed in the moſt 
lively manner painted out the misfortune of dependance 
on Court-favour. The lines, which follow, are among 
others very remarkable, 5 


Full Title knoweſt thou, that haſt not try d, 


What hell it is in ſung long to hide; 
Jo hoſe good days, that might be better peut, 
To waſte long nights in penſive diſcontent ;_ 
To ſpeed to day, to be put back to morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and ſorrow ; 
To have thy Prince's grace, yet want her Peers; 
To have thy aſhing, yet wait many years 3 
To fret thy foul with croſſes and with cares, 
Jo eat thy heart through comfortleſs dejpairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
_ To ſpend, to give, to want, to be undone. 


This, as it was very much our author's caſe, might 
probably be the particular paſſage in that poem, which 
gave offence; for even the ſighs of a miſerable man 
are ſometimes reſented as an affront by him, who is the 
occaſion of them. At the end of the ſixth book of the 


Fairy Queen he plainly alludes to this misfortuge ; where 
ling of Detra&im, deſcribed as a monſter, he 


ſpea 
concludes with the following ſtanza. 


Ne may this homely werſe, of many meancſt, 

Hope to eſcape his venemous deſpite, 
More than my former writs, all avere they cleaneſt 
From blameful blot, and free from all that wite, 
With which ſome wicked tongues did it backbite, 

And bring into a mighty Peer's diſpleaſure, 

Jhat never ſo deſerved to endite. : 

Therefore do you, my rhimes, keep better meaſure, 

And ſeck to pleaſe, that now is counted wiſe men's 
treaſure. wa, | 


[G] The Fairy Queen.] This poem was begun and 


finiſhed at different intervals of time. He publiſhed at 
firſt only the three firſt books, with an explication of 


the general meaning of the poem in a letter to Sir 
Walter Ralegh, dated January the 23d 1589. To. 


theſe three books were added three more in a follow- 
ing edition ; but the ſix laſt books (excepting the two 
Canto's of mutability) were unfortunately loſt by his 
ſervant, whom he had in haſte ſent before into England. 
Nr. Edward Philips (6) having obſerved, that our au- 
thor was * the firſt of our Engliſh Poets, that brought 
«+ heroic poeſy to any perfection, tells us, that his Fairy 
« Queen is, for great invention and poetic heighth, 


Vor, IX. 


ſeemed rather to debaſe Religion, than to heighten 


heroic poets. He had a large ſpirit, a ſharp judg- 
ment, and a genius for heroic poeſy, perhaps above Pſy. 


r r 
3 tr ret 


was 


« judged little inferior, if not equal to the chief of the 

ancient Greeks and Latins or modern Italians.” Sir 

William Temple remarks (7), that“ the Religion of (7) Efay Poe. 
the Gentiles had been woven into the contexture of , pag: 46. 

* all the ancient poetry with a very agreeable mixture; 

* which made the moderns affect to give that of Chri- 

“ ſtianity a place alſo in their poems. But the true 

„Religion was not found to become fiction fo well, 

as a falſe had done; all their a:tempts of this kind 


“ poetry. Spenſer endeavoured to ſupply this with 

«© morality, and to make inſtruction, inſtead of ſtory, 

the ſubject of an Epic poem. His execution was excel- 

„ lent, and his flights of fancy very noble and high ; 

« but his deſign was poor, and his moral lay fo bare, 

« thatir loſt the effect. It is true the pill was gilded, 

e but ſo thin, that the colour and the taſte were too 

«« eafily diſcovered.” Mr. Thomas Rymer (8) aſ. (3) Preface to 


| «« 0 2 his Tranſlotion o 
ſerts, that Spenſer may be reckoned the firſt of our 2827 R RF 
ens on Ariſtotle of 


« any that ever wrote ſince Virgil. But our misfor- 
„ tune is, he wanted a true = and loſt himſelf 
„by following an unfaithful guide. Though beſides 
„Homer and Virgil he had read Taſſo, yet he 
„ rather ſuffered himſelf to be miſled by Arioſto; 
« with whom blindly rambling on marvellous ad- 
« ventures, he makes no conſcience of probabi- 
&© lity. All is fanciful and chimerical, without any 
« uniformity, or without any foundation in truth ; in 
« a word, his poem is perfect Fairy-land.“ Dryden 
ſays (9), that © the Engliſh have only to boaſt of (9) Dedication of 
«« Spenſer and Milton in heroic poetry; who neither te Tranſlation of | 
of them wanted either genius or learning to have Jenal, pag. 8. 
«© been perfect poets, and yet both of them are liable 
* to many cenſures. For there is no uniformity in 
„ the deſign of Spenſer ; he aims at the accompliſh- 
*« ment of no one action; he raiies up a hero for every 
« one of his adventures, and endows each of them 
« with ſome particular moral virtue, which renders 
them all equal, without ſubordination or preference. 
Every one is molt valiant in his own legend; only 
«© we muſt do him that juſtice to obſerve that magna- 
„ nimity, which is the character of Prince Arthur, 
„ ſhines throughout the whole poem, and ſuccours the 
« reſt, when they are in diſtreſs. The original of 
every Knight was then living in the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth; and he attributed to each of them that 
virtue, which he thought was moſt conſpicuous in 
them; an ingenious piece of flattery, though it 
* turned not much to his account. Had he lived to 
<« finiſh his poem in the fix remaining legends, it had 
„certainly been more of a piece; but could not have 
been perfect, becauſe the model was not true. But 
Prince Arthur or his chief patron Sir Philip Sidney, 
« whom he intended to make happy by the marriage 
„of his Ghriana, dying before him, deprived the 
poet both of means and ſpirit to accompliſh his de- 
„ fign, For the reſt, his obſolete language and the 
« j}] choice of his ſtanza, are faults but of the ſecond 
«« magnitude, For notwithſtanding the firſt, he is ſtill 
« intelligible, at leaſt after a little practice; and for 
the laſt, he is the more to be admired, that labour- 
« ing under ſuch a difficulty, his verſes are ſo nume- 
+ Tous, 
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{10) Eſſay on 
Allegorical Poe- 
try, prefixed to 
Spenſer's Works, 
pag. 28. 


SPE. 


was a more ſucceſsful lover tnan when he courted Roſalind. The Collection of his Sonnets N 


re rous, ſo various, and ſo harmonious, that only 
« 7;rgil, whom he has profeſzedly imitated, has ſur- 
„ paſſed him among the Romans, and only Waller 
« among the Engliſh.” Mr. Hughes tells us (10), 
that this poem ** is conceived, wrought up, and co- 
« Joured with a ſtronger fancy, and diſcovers more 
« the particular genius of Spenſer, than any of his 


other writings ;” and having obſerved, that Spenſer, 


in a letter to Sir Walter Ralegh, calls it a continued 
allegory or dark oonceit, he gives us ſome remarks on 
allegorical poetry in : defining Allegory to be 
a fable or ſtory, in which, under imaginary per fons or 
things, is ſhadowed fome real action or inſtructive moral; 
or as Tthink, ſays he, it is ſomewhere very ſhortly de- 
fined by Plutarch, it is that, in which one thing is re- 
lated, and another thing underſtood. 7: it a kind of 
poetical picture or hieroglyphic, which by its apt reſem- 
blance conveys inſtruction to the mind by an analogy to the 
fenſes ; and fo amuſes the fancy, whilſt it informs the 
underſtanding. Emery Allegory has therefore two ſenſes, 
the literal and myſtical, the literal fenſe is like a dream 
or viſion, of which the myſtical ſenſe is the true meaning or 


interpretation. This auill be more clearly apprehended by 


(11) Remarks on 
the Fairy Queen, 
page 58. 


conſidering, that as a fimile is but a more extended meta- 
phor, fo an allegory is a kind of continued fimile, or an 
aſſemblage of fimilitudes drawn out at full length. Mr. 
Hughes afterwards obſerves (11), that the chief 
* merit of this poem conſiſts in that ſurprifing vein 
6 of fabulous invention, which runs through it, and 
«enriches it every where with imagery and deſcriptions 
% more than we meet with in any other modern poem. 
«© The author ſeems to be poſſeſſed of a kind of poetical 
* magic; and the figures he calls up to our view riſe 


* ſo thick upon us, that we are at once pleaſed and 


« diſtracted by the exhauſtleſs variety of them: ſo 
that his faults may in a manner be imputed to his 
«« excellencies. His abundance betrays him into ex- 
ceſs, and his judgment is overborne by the torrent. 
of his imagination. That, which ſeems the moſt 
liable to exception in this work, is the model of it, 
and the choice the author has made of ſo romantic 
«+ a ſtory. The ſeveral books appear rather like ſo 
% many ſeveral poems, than one entire fable. Each 
of them has its peculiar Knight, and is independ- 
ent of the reſt ; and though ſome of the perſons 
„make their appearance in different books, yet this 
„has very little effect in connecting them. Prince Ar- 
* thur is indeed the principal perſon, and has therefore 
a ſhare given him in every legend; but his part is 


not conſiderable enough in any one of them. He 


« appears and vaniſhes again like a ſpirit ; and we loſe 
«© fight of him too ſoon, to conſider him as the hero 

of the poem. Theſe are the moſt obvious defects 
«* in the fable of the Fairy Queen. The want of unity 
in the ſtory makes it difficult for the reader to carry 
it in his mind, and diſtracts too much his attention to 
the ſeveral parts of it; and indeed the whole frame 
of it would appear monſtrous, if it were to be exa- 
mined by the rules of Epic poetry, as they have 
been drawn from the practice of Homer and Virgil. 
«* But as it is plain, the author never deſigned it by 


«© thoſe rules, I think it ought rather to be a poem 


of a particular kind, deſcribing in a ſeries of alle- 
gorical adventures or epiſodes the moſt noted virtues 


of antiquity would be like drawing a parallel be- 


** tween the Roman and Gothic Architecture. In the 


firſt there is doubtleſs a more natural grandeur and 
«« {implicity ; in the latter we find great mixtures of 
«© beauty and barbariſm, yet aſſiſted by the invention 
of a variety of inferior ornaments ; and though the 
former is more majeſtic in the whole, the latter may 
„ be very ſurpriſing and agreeable in its parts.” Jt 
may ſeem ſtrange indeed, fince Spenſer appears to have 


been well acquainted with the beſt writers of antiquity, 


that be has not imitated them in the flructure of his ſtory. 
Tao reaſons may be given far this; the firſt is, that at 
the time when he wrote, the Italian Poets, <whom be has 
chießy imitated, and who were the firſt revivers of this 
art among the moderns, were in the higheſt vogue, and 
were univerſally read and admired. But the chief rea- 


fon wwas probably, that he choſe to frame his fable after a 


model, which might give the greateſi ſcope to that range 


and vices. To compare it therefore with the models 


are 


of fancy, which was fo remarkably his talent. There is 
a bent in nature, which is apt to determine men that 
particular may, in which they are moſt capable of excel- 
ling ; and though it is certain he might have formed a 
better plan, it is to be . whether he could have 
executed any other ſo well. It is probably for the ſame 
reaſon, that among the Italian poets he rather followed 
Ariofto, whom he found more agreeable to his genius than 
Taſſo, who had formed a better plan, and from whom 
he has only borrowed ſome particular ornaments ; yet it 
is but guftice to ſay, that his plan is much more regular 
than that of Arioſto, In the Orlando Fur ioſo we every 
avhere meet with an exuberant invention joined with great 
livelineſs and facility of deſcription, yet debaſed by fre- 
quent mixtures of the Comic genius, as well as ma 

Snocking indecorums. Beſides, in the huddle and diſtrac- 
tion of the adventures, we are for the moſt part only 
amuſed with extravagant flories, without being inſtruc- 
ted in any moral. On the other hand Spenſer's fable, 
though of ten wild, is, as I have obſerved, always emble- 
matical ; and this may wery much excuſe likewiſe that air 


of romance, in which he has followed the Italian author. 


The perpetual flories of Knights, Giants, Caſtles, and 
Enchantments, and all that train of Legendary adwen- 


tures, would indeed appear very trifling, if Spes ſer had 


not found a way to turn them all into allegory, or 
if a leſs maſlerly hand had filled up his draught. But 
it is ſurpriſing to obſerve how much the flrength of the 
painting is ſuperior to the deſign. It ought to be conſider- 
ed too, that at the time, when our author wrote, the re- 
mains of the old Gothic chivalry avere not quite aboliſp- 
ed. It was not many years before, that the famous Earl 
/ Surry, remarkable for bis wit and poetry in the reign 
of King Hemy VIII. took à romantic journey 10 Florence, 


the place of his miſlreſs's birth, and publiſhed there a 


challenge againſt all nations in defence of her beauty. 


Juſis and Turnaments were held in England in the time 


of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Philip Sidney tilted at one of 
theſe entertainments, which was made for the French 
embaſſador, when the treaty of marriage was on foot 
with the Duke of Anjou. And ſome of our hiſtorians 
have given us a very particular and formal account of 
preparations, by marking out liſls, and appointing judges, 
for a trial by combat, in the ſame reign, which was 
to have decided the title to a confiderable eflate, and in 
evhich the whole ceremony was perfectly agreeable to the 
fabulous deſeription in books of Knight-errantry. This 
might render his ſtory more familiar to his readers; 
though Knights in armour, and Ladies errant as are anti- 
quated figures to us, as the Court of that time would ap- 
pear, if we could ſee them now in their ruff and far- 
dingales, With regard to our author's verſification, 


Mr. Hughes tells us (12), that though he is not (12) Ibid. 
always equal to himſelf in it, he is ſuperior to all his 93. 


« contemporaries, and even to thoſe that followed him 
« for ſome time, except Fairfax, the applauded tranſ- 


« Jator of 7%. In this he commendably fludied 


« the Italians, and muſt be allowed to have been a 


great improver of our Engliſh numbers.” As to the 


ſtanza, in which the Fairy Queen is written, “though 


66 
«c 


« harmonious in its kind, than the heroic verſe of that 
« age. It is almoſt the ſame with what the Italans 
« call their Ottave Rime, which is uſed both by Arioſto 
* and Taſſo, but improved by Spenſer, with the addi- 
tion of a line more in the cloſe, of the length of 
« our Alexandrines. The defect of it in long or nar- 
rative poems is apparent. The ſame mealure, clo- 
*« ſed always by a full ſtop, in the ſame place, by 
„ which every ſtanza is made as it were a diſtinct 
« paragraph, grows tireſome by continual repetition, 
and frequently breaks the ſenſe, when it ought to be 
carried on without interruption. With this excep- 
& tion, the reader will however find it harmonious, 
full of well founding epithets, and of {ſuch elegant 


* 


6 


* 


* from our author; and does not ſcruple to ſay, that 
« in this particular only Virgil ſurpaſſed him among the 
„% Remans, and only Mr. Waller among the Engliſh.” 


. 14) Remoris © 
[HJ His Sonnets. } Mr. Hughes obſerves (14). that = eating of 


Spenſer, p. 198 


this “ is a ſpecies of Poetry ſo intirely diſuſed, that it 
| ſeems 


Pa» 


our author, ſays Mr. Hughes (13), cannot be com- (13) Ibid, pag- 
mended for his choice of it, yet it is much more 95: 


«© turns on the thought and words, that Dryden {*) (*) Dedication : 
himſelf owns he learned theſe graces of verſe chiefly Juvenal. 


( I 
14. 
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of Si 
Raleg 
51,5 
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are à kind of ſhort hiſtory of the pr 


ogreſs of a nem amour, which we find 


| Tu 8 
0 
. 22 
' 7 


ended in marriage, and gave occaſion to an excellent Epithalamium, which no one could 
(4) mid pg- 7- fo well write as himſelf (e). Here it was likewiſe that he was viſited by Sir Walter 


11. Ralegh in his return from the Portugal exped 


ition in 1389; the circumſtances of which 


viſit our author has agreeably deſcribed in his Poem intitled, Colin Clout's come home again, 
which he dedicated to Sir Walter about two years after. Sir Walter perſuaded him to 
% Olys's Life return to England, where he introduced him to the Queen's favour (F). In the rebellion 


of Sir Walter 


Ln in Ireland under the Earl of Deſmond, our author was plundered and deprived of his 


51, 52 


eſtate, and ſeems to have ſpent the latter part of his life with much grief of heart under 
the diſappointment of a broken fortune (g). He died in 1598, and was interred in Weſt- 


z) Hughes, vi minſter Abbey near the famous Geoffrey Chaucer, as he had deſired. His obſequies 
er Peg. 15. were attended by the Poets of that time, and others who paid the laſt honours to his 
memory. Several copies of verſes were thrown after him into his grave; and a monu- 

ment was erected to him at the charge of Robert Devereux Earl of Eſſex [1]. Beſides 

his works already mentioned, he wrote a Poem called Mother Hubberd's Tale [R], 

Hymns, Daphnaida, and Elegies on Sir Philip Sidney. The Poem intitled, Britain's Ida, 

though aſcribed to him, does not appear to be of his writing. He had written ſeveral 

pieces, of which we can now only trace out the titles [L]. It is ſaid, that our author's 

great grandſon Hugolin Spenſer, after the return of King Charles II, was reſtored by the 


Court of Claims to ſo much of the lands as could be found to have been his anceſtor's (þ). 


And in the reign of King William III, a perſon came over into England from Ireland, , eee ber 
to ſollicit the ſame affair, and brought with him letters of recommendation as a deſcen- 


the folio editions 


dant of Spenſer. His name procured him a favourable reception, and he applied himfelf » Works 
particularly to Mr. Congreve, by whom he was recommended to the favour of the Earl 

of Hallifax, who was then at the head of the Treaſury, and by that means obtained his 

ſuit. This man was ſomewhat advanced in years, and might be the ſame mentioned be- 


* ſeems to be ſcarce known among us at this time. 
«© Here again we find our author copying the Italians. 
* The Sonnet conſiſts generally of one thought, and 
„that always turned in a ſingle ſtanza of fourteen 
« lines, of the length of our heroics, the rhime being 
« interchanged alternately ; and in this it differs from 
the Canxone, Which are not confined to any number 
„ of lines or ſtanza's.” | | 
[II A monument was erefed io him at the charge of 
Robert Devereux Earl of Efjex.) The ſtone, of which 
it is made, is much broken and defaced ; the inſcrip- 
tion on it is as follows. | 
Feare lyes (expecting the ſecond comminge of ur 
«© Saviour Chriſt Jeſus) the body of Edmund Spencer, 
«* the Prince of poets in his tyme ; whoſe divine ſpirrit 
* needs noe other witneſs then the works which he 
left behind him. He was borne in London in the 
«© yeare 1510, and died in the yeare 1596.” 
It is obſervable that this differs from Camden's ac- 
count of his death, who ſays it was in 1598, in the 
41ſt year of the . 8e reign. But this epitaph is 
yet leſs to be depended upon for the time of his birth, 
as we have obſerved in the remark [4]. We may 
conclude therefore, that this inſcription is falſe, by the 
error of the carver, which may ſeem the more proba- 
dle, becauſe the ſpelling is likewiſe very bad even for 
that time ; or that it was put in ſome time afterwards, 
when the monument perhaps was repaired, and is wholly 
different from the original one, which indeed is mention'd 
(15) Keepe's Me- by Dr. Fuller and others (15) to have been in Latin. 
mumenta I/':fime- In a ſhort Latin tract deſcribing the monuments of 
. Weſtminſter in the year 1600, publiſhed, as is ſup- 
poſed by Mr. Camden, we find the following account 
of it. | | 
EpMuNDus SPENSER, Londinenfis, Anglicorum Poe- 
tarum mſtri ſeculi facile Princeps, quod ejus Poemata, 
faventibus Mufis & victuro Genio conſcripta, comprobant. 
Obiit immaturã morte, anno ſalutis 1598. & prope 
Galfridum Chaucerum conditur, qui faliciſſime Poefin 
Anglicis Literis primus illuflravit. In quem hac ſcripta 
Junt Epitaphia. 


Hic prope Chaucerum ſitus eft Spenſerius, illi 
Proximus ingenio, proximus ut tumuls. 
Hic prope Chaucerum, Spenſere Poeta, Poctam 
Conderis, & verſu quam tumulo propriar 3 
Anglica, te vivo, vixit plauſitgue Poefis 3 
Nunc moritura timet, te moriente, mori.” 


(16) Lives ef the The abſurdity of ſuppoſing our author born in 1510 
miſt famous Eng- appears yet farther by the expreſſion immatura morte, 
liſh Poets, pag. which is here uſed, and could not have been very pro- 
125 edit. London per, if applied to a man, who had died at eighty eight 
years of age. Winſtanley (16), and Sir Thomas Pope- 

2 | 


1087. 


fore, 


Blount (17) have tranſcribed this whole paſſage as Spen- (17) Charaers 
ſer's epitaph, not conſidering that the proſe is only an and Cenſures of 
elogium on him, and not a monumental inſcription. OY OT 

K] Mother Hubberd's tale.} Mr. Hughes tells Ce 


216. edit, 1694 


us (18), that in this poem we have a ſpecimen of in 4to. 

«* our author's genius in ſatyr, a talent he very ſel- | 
dom exerciſed . . . This fable is after the old man- (18) Remarks en 
„ner of Chaucer, of whom it is an excellent imitz- e Vitirgi of 
tion; and perhaps the antiquated ſtyle has no ill ef- pay; + 3076 
% fect in improving the humour of the ſtory. The 

« morality of it is admirable. Every one will ob- 

« ſerve that keenneſs of wit, with which he has re- 

* preſented the arts of ill Courtiers. In the deſcrip- 

tion of a good Courtier, which is ſo finely ſet off by 

* the contrary characters, it is believed the author 

« had in his view Sir Philip Sidney, of whom this 

« ſeems to be a very juſt as well as beautiful pic- 

& tu.” | 3 | 


[LI He had written ſeveral pieces, of which we 10 


now only trace out the titles.) Among theſe the moſt 


conſiderable were zine Comedies, in imitation of his 
admired Aric/f/o, inſcribed with the names of the nine 
muſes. The reſt, which are mentioned in his letters, 
and thoſe of his friends, are his Dying Pelican, his 
Pageants, Stemmata Dudleyana, The Canticles para- 
phraſed, Eccleſiaſtes, Seven Pſalms, Hours of our Lord, 
Sacrifice of a Sinner, Purgatory, A Sennight's Slumber, 
The Court of Cupid, and The Hell of Lowers. It is like- 
wiſe ſaid, that he had written a treatiſe in proſe, called 
The Engliſh Poet. As for the Epithalamion Thameſii 
and his Dreams, both mentioned by himſelf in one of 
his letters, Mr. Hughes is of opinion, that they are 
ſtill preſerved, though under * names. It ap- 
ars from what is ſaid of the Dreams by his friend 
Mr. Harvey, that they were an imitation of Perrarch's 
Viſions; and it is therefore probable, that they are the 
ſame, which were afterwards publiſhed under the ſe- 
veral titles of Viſions of the Warld's Vanity, Bellay's Vi- 
ſions, Petrarch's Viſions, &c. And though by one of 
his letters we find Spenſer had formed the plan of a 
poem, called Epithalamion Thamefis, and deſigned, af- 


ter a faſhion then newly introduced, to have written 


it in Engliſh Hexameters; yet whoever obſerves the 
account he gives of it there, and compares it with the 
eleventh Canto of the fourth book of the Fairy Queen, 
will ſee reaſon to believe, that he ſuſpended his firſt 
thought, and wrought it afterwards into that beautiful 
epiſode of the Marriage of the Thames and the Medway, 
which is ſo great an ornament to that book. And this 
will appear yet the more probable, if it be conſidered, 
that, with all its beauty, that epiſode is no eſſential 


part of the poem, but is rather an excreſcence or a di- 
greſſion from it. 
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(b) See the Life 
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fore, who had poſſibly recovered only ſome part of the eſtate at firſt, or had been dif. 


turbed in the poſſeſſion of it. He could give no account of the works of his anceſtor, 


liſhed at London in 8vo. 


& SPENSER or SPENCER (JOHN), a learned Engliſh Divine in the ſeventeenth. 


71j Hughes, abs which are wanting, and which are therefore in all probability irrecoverably loſt (i). In 
ſupra, pag» 22. 19734. Remarks on Spenſer's Poems, written by the Reverend Mr. John Jortin, were pub- 


Century, was born in Kent in the year 1630, and educated in Corpus Chriſti College in 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1648, and that of Maſter 
in 1652, and became Fellow of that College. In 1659 he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. June the 28th 1660, being the day of public Thankſgiving to God for the 
happy Reſtoration of his Majeſty to his Kingdoms, he preached a Sermon at St. Mary's in 
Cambridge on Prov. xxix. 2. which he publiſhed at Cambridge the ſame year in 4to 
under the title of The Righteous Ruler. In 1663 he publiſhed there in 4to, A Diſcourſe 
concerning Prodigies; wherein the vanity of Preſages by them is reprehended, and their true 


and proper ends, aſſerted and vindicated. A ſecond edition of this book corrected and 
inlarged was publiſhed at London 1665 in 8yo [4]. This excellent diſcourſe was written 


upon 


[4] A ſecond edition of this book corrected and inlarged 
was publiſhed at London 1665 in $90.) In the preface 
he obſerves, that the deſign of this diſcourſe is, 
with freedom and ſobriety, to make enquiry how 
far any kind of prodigies, fignal or penal, may be 
«© drawn into conſequence to conclude the counſels of 
„ heaven from them; and whether that Faith and 
«© Religion, with which the multitude receive them, 


* 


Abe not eſpecially owing to thoſe two credulous and 


ſaperſtitious principles, fear and ignorance, which 
* uſually manage and deprave their affections and 
* conclufions. I readily foreſee, that as to ſome 
perſons more eaſily moved by the common air 
of popular ſuffrages, Religion will ſeem too much 
concerned in the argument, to be diſhonoured 
to a queltion ; ſo to others of more ſevere and exa- 
mined principles, it will appear to hold too much 
of imagination or impoſture to receive the credit of 
* a ſerious debate. And therefore had I deſigned no 
higher in theſe papers, than barely to be public, I 
ſhould have made choice of ſome more obliging 
theme, and wherein I ſhould be leſs forced to go on 
truſt for my ſubject. But that which thus far re- 
conciled me to the argument, was a regard to the 
% profitableneſs, pleaſure, ſraſonableneſs of a diſcourſe 
thereupon. Firtt it will (in deſign at leaſt) be prof 
table to very great purpoſes, viz. I. To ſecure the 
peace and tranquillity of common life. For if, when- 
ever the ſky 15 red and lowring, the face of heaven 
puts on a different colour and appearance from what 
it uſually looks upon us with, we muſt conclude ſome 
approaching ſtorm in the State, every man muſt 
needs hold the peace and ſerenity of his mind by a 
very cracked and litigious title. How can a man 
(as he is counſelled) eat his bread with joy, and 
arink his vine with a chearful heart, if every ſtrange 


accident mult perſuade him, that there is ſome ſword 


of vengeance hanging over his head by a thread, 
ready to fall down upon himſelf, or that common 
body he relates to, in whoſe welfare every good 
man concerns himſelf, . . . . II. I vill alſo jerve 
the honour of Religion, which the common reverence of 
proaigies doth greatly treſpaſs upon; and that, 1. 4s it 
detains men under a conſtant Pædagogy to many baſe 
and ſervile fears : whence Religion is eafily con- 
ciuded a great adverſary to (what it mainly deſigns 


univerſal freedom of ſpirit ; and that its whole buſi- 
nels is to ſubdue the ſpirits of men to ſome 
little obſervances, and feminine fears. Hence 
men quickly grow weary of it, as of a yoke, 
that continually galls them, and conclude themſelves 
*< gainers, if they may but purchaſe manhood with 
*« Atheiſm, This was that eſpecially, which gave 
*© Epicurus the confidence of thruſting God and Reli- 
gion quite out cf the world, and ſolving all the 
phænomena of nature without calling in any aſſiſt- 
ance from the power and providence of any agent 
*« ſuperior to natural ; even that bondage and ſervili- 
ty, which he obſerved men's ears bor'd unto by the 
«« Religion of his times, which was nothing but a 


. © timorous and baſe obſervance of the ſigns of heaven, 


direful omens, - prodigious occurrences, againſt whoſe 
* evil abodements men armed themſelves with (paper 


to bring upon the world,) a true generouſneſs and 


« againſt pot-guns) a few bodily and ineffective rites 
„and ceremonies. Great fears, but eſpecially of God, 
„ bind in the powers of the ſoul, debar it the eaſy 
«< uſe and enjoyment of itſelf; and therefore the foul 
hates the womb of that Religion that is conceived to 
6 bear them, Religion can never be amiable, till it 
„appear deſigned not to throw men from themſelves 
% by perpetual jealouſies of God, but truly to ſettle 
* and aflure them. 2. The ſuperſtition of prodig ies 
commits no ſmall waſle upon Religion, as the fears it cre» 
ates abuſe the minds of men. For the fears it gives them 
are but general for the preſent, threatning a vengeance io 
they know not whom, and to fall they know not cuben, 
in the iſſue vain as the ſtartlings of a child before the ſha- 
dowws of the night. Now as all the miracles among the 
Papiſts moſt fatally wound Religion, becauſe deriving 
a ſuſpicion upon the true ones, when once detectrd; jo 
d:lufive fears, introduced upon pretences religious, dif- 
credit all the true ones, and Religion is in danger to be 


concluded but a kind of officious lie, a ufing the ſoftneſs 


and credulity of ſome men to the ſervice of the common 
peace and quiet, Religion is too chaſle and ſacred to 
be dallied with ; non patitur luſum fides. Pious frauds 
(as ſtrong waters do to the body may perhaps help Re- 


ligion in a fit, but, if uſed familiarly, diſable the native 


heat and firength thereof. Hay and ſtubble /aid upon a 
geod foundation ( ſuch 1 account well meant forgeries in 
Religion) will catch fire and conſume at laſt, and leave 
a great ſlain and ſoil upon the very foundation. 3. As 
it reports Religion a ſyſtem of ſome Ethnic rites, ineak- 
ing and beggarly entertainments of the mind; now 
there is nothing more effetually perſuades ſubtle minds 


to Atheiſm, than the evaporating of Religion in the doc. 


trine thereof into a multitude of perplext queſtions and 


doubtful diſputations, which make no man wiſer or better; 


and in the practiſe, into a croud of touchy and critical 
modes or obſervations, that cannot command a reverence 


to themſelves before diſcerning minds, which ſoon ſee 


through them, they are jo thin and airy. . . . III. It 


«6 


may be of uſe to reprehend a very vulgar and per- 
nicious error. 1. A very wulgar error. | profeſs not 
to know any one error, which all times and perſons 
have been ſo even fatally abuſed withal, as the opi- 
nion of preſages by prodigies. Whereas there are 
ſome falſe notions, which are errors of the perſons, 
others which are errors of the age, holding of the 
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« peculiar temper, condition, circumſtances, of the 


«« perſon or age, in which found; this ſeems to be in 
* a manner the error of the world, having been juſti- 
hed by Jews, Gentiles, Chriſtians, ſome ancients, 
modern, learned, fimple. . . 
error, as having a molt malign influence upon the 
Underſtanding, upon Philoſophy, and upon Divinity. 
** 1. Upon the Underſtanding itſelf. No two things 
do ſo uſurp upon and waſte the faculty of reaſon, as 
* Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition, the one binding a faith, 
the other a fear upon the ſoul, to which they vainly 
entitle ſome divine diſcovery ; both train a man up 
to believe beyond poſſibility of proof; both inſtruct 
the mind to conceive (like the mares in Pliny) mere- 
ly by the wind, the vain words of ſome paſſionate 
men, that can but pretend a Revelation or tell a 
ſtrange ſtory ; both teach a mean to deliver over 
« himſelf, in a kind of captivity of underſtanding, © 
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upon occaſion of ſome pieces printed in 4to under the title of Mirabilis Annus, containing 
an account of a variety of prodigies ſaid to have happened immediately after the Reſto- 
ration, viz. in the year 1660, 1661, 1662, and drawn up by ſome one or more of the 


* the confident dictate of the ſons of imagination, to 
« determine of things by meaſures fantaftical, rules, 
„ which cannot maintain themſelves in credit by any 
&« ſober and ſevere diſcourſes ; both inufe the mind 
« rather to divine than judge, to diſpute from maxims 
« rather vehement than ſolid ; both make a man afraid 
© to believe himſelf, to acknowledge that truth, which 
« overpowers his mind, and would reward its cordial 
« entertainment with aſſurance and true freedom of 
« ſpirit ; both place a man (if he prove ſo unhappy 
« as to miſtake) beyond poſſibility of conviction, it be- 
« ing in vain to preſs an argument againſt him, that 
« thinks he can confront a revelation, a miracle, or 
«« ſome ſtrange judgment from heaven upon his adver- 
% ſary, to your concluſion, In ſum, there is not a 
greater evil in the ſtate, than wickedneſs eftabliſhed 
10 ＋ law ; nor a (2) greater in the Church than 
« error by Religion and an ignorant devotion towards 
* God, And therefore no pains and care too much to 
« remove theſe two beams from the eye of human 
« underſtanding, which render it ſo inſufficient for a 
«« juſt and faithful diſcovery of objects in Religion or 


common ſcience.” 2. Upon Philoſophy. For when 


once ſuperſtition hath preferred theſe prodigies to the re- 
pute of divine meſſengers, it will eaſily be inferred a 
neceſſary reſpect towards them to keep ſome diflance, and 
not ta approach them too nearly by too buſy and curious an 
inquiry into their natural and immediate cauſes. Among 


the Grecians of old, thoſe ſecretaries of nature, which 
firſt made a tender of the natural cauſes of lightnings and 


tempeſts to the rude ears of men, were blaſied with the 
reproach of Atheiſts, and fell under the hatred of the un- 
tutored rabble, becauſe they did not like them reſolve every 
extraordinary in nature as an immediate expreſſion of 
the power and diſpleaſure of the Deity, being able to 
e them into their neceſſary and immediate cauſes. 

e reaſon whereof, ſaith (r] Pomponatius, was, becauſe, 


awhile aſſigning theſe neceſſary cauſes of things, they avere 


thought Numen divinum quibuſdam neceſſitatibus ac 


terminis circumſcribere ; though they did not appoint but 


report the neceſſities in nature, and thoſe not as binding to 
the firſt but ſecond cauſes. An experience of which hu- 
mour in the people gave the Philoſophers the diſcretion to 
ſacrifice their honour to their peace, and to ſeal up (6) 
their myſteries in ſymbols, hieroglyphics, and riddles, that 
only ſome few, which had their own heifer to plough 
withal [were initiated by themſelves] were able to ex- 
pound. And amongſt ourſelves, the noble attempt to ſatisfy 
the ſubtile Phenomena in nature from cauſes natural and 
immediate is thought by ſome to have ſo much of the 
Philoſopher, that it hath the leſi of the Chriſtian therein, 
and ſeems to make nature all. As if to ſhew how many 


' ewheels in ſome great engine move in ſubordination to the 


production of ſome great work, were to obſcure and eclipſe 
the art of the artificer. 3. Upon Divinity alſo ; not 


only becauſe the conceit authorizes a liberiy for men o 


bring into it what divine ſigns they pleaſe, without war- 
rant from Scripture or reaſon, but becauſe it conciliates 
reverence to a lie, and chriſtens the vain and ſoft fears 
of ignorance by the name of prudent forefights and reli- 
gious obſerwvances of God, whence the ſoul is brought, like 
ome of the ancient heathens, to give worſhip to its very 
paſſions and diſeaſes. Stories of prodigies may perhaps 
ſerve to deceive the tædium of a winter night, but when 
once they advance a focis ad Aras, from the chimney- 
corner to the Church, and are adopted the meaſures of a 
Chriftian faith as faith, advanced the ſerious motives of 


_ repentance, it is time to throw contempt upon them. 


<4 


A lie never did, never could ſerve the intereſt of truth, 
The Church of Rome (whether to ſerve the intereſt 
« of Philoſophy or Divinity I ſhall not here concern 
„ myſelf to inquire) hath ſome time expreſſed herſelf 
«« (fas et & ab heſte diceri) by ſome of her wiſer 
repreſentatives, a great adverſary to this inſtance of 
ſuperſtition, the obſervation of portentous accidents, 
We find in the catalogue of books prohibited by 
Urban VIII this interdicted among the relt, Author 
Chronici prodig iorum & oftentorum ab excidio mundi 


uſque ad annum 1557. And Gregory the Great (re- 


«6 


Vor. IX. 


 Non-conformiſts, 


«« preſented to poſterity as one moſt ſtudious of the 
«« propagation of the Chriſtian Religion) was acted by 
* ſo great a zeal againſt it, that we are told (?) he 
* took care fof the extirpation of that otherwiſe ex- 
* cellent hiſtorian Livy ont of all libraries, ob tam fre- 
% quentem & accuratam portentorum Enumerationem, 
for his ſo frequent and critical enumeration of all the 
Portenta, which ſeemed to attend any great action 
* and change in the State. Though I think too 
0 haſty and ſevere a judgment paſt upon that hiſtorian; 
« whom we ſhall eaſily perceive not more leavened in 
“mind or writing with this kind of ſour ſuperſtition, 
„ than Herodotus, Plutarch in his lives, Dio Caſſius, 


* 


Lacitus, and all other Ethnic hiſtorians (Polybius 
only excepted) which ſtood in no better light than das. Cafaub. 


he did. However this eminent perſon diſcovered a 
wa peat zeal againſt the abuſe of men's minds by ſuch 

olemn follies, as the ſacred regards of prodigies are; 
and a great zeal carries in the very natute and in- 
« tention thereof its pardon for a little over doing. 
« 'The mind of man was made for truth and bodneß, 
«« and therefore ſhould not in any matter (if the reme- 
% dy fell within our compaſs) be put off with the bare 
„form and idol of either; but where an error hath 


337 


t) Non abbirret 
a vera fide quod 
me mor iæ Prodi - 
tum eft a nonnullis, 
Greg. Magnum 
Pontificem Religi- 
onis Chriflianæ 
Propagande u- 
dioſiſſimum hoc 
tanti ſcriptoris 
ridicula ſuperſti- 
tione ofterſum, ex 
omnibus Biblio- 
thecis ejus Hiſtori- 
as curdſſe tollen- 


E pi ſt. Dedic. in 
oly bium. 


« once ſeized it, which is (what ſome ſay of a comet) 


% both an evil and a pregnant cauſe of evil, no need 
then of the voice of thunder to awaken charity to 
« endeavour as it can its remedy and removal,” In 


the third ſection of the ſecond chapter (F) our author (. Page 58, 596 


obſerves, that e agency of the devil ſeems not a little 
engaged in the ſtrengthening of this opinion of Prodigies, 


with which the minds of men are ſo much poſſefſed ; for 


he ſerves no ſmall ends upon perſons entertained with 
ſuch obſervations. By ſuch curious, he calls men off from 
more neceſſary ſearches and inquiries. Humble ignorance, 
he knows, in matters too high for us is a fruitful mother 
of devotion. It is his uſage to tempt men, like the fie 
into the fire, by ſetting the appearances and hopes of a 
greater light before them. Beſides, he <vorks men hereby 
into ſervile and ſuperſtitious apprebenfions of Goa, ( for 
the opinion of ſuch prodigies repreſents him before the ſoul 
evith a rod of vengeance perpetually in his hand) than 
wwhich there is not a more fatal cauſe of Atheijm in the 
world. A belief of a God is that fort, which the devil 


could never florm, never force by any direct temptation ;_ 


and therefore he defigns by ſuch terrible and ſerwile con- 


cetts, wrought in the hearts of men, to undermine it; 


for perpetual jealuufies and ſlaviſh fears of God, like 


over heated waters, boil over at laſt, and extinguiſh 


that fire, that faith and ſenſe of God, which firſt pro- 


duced them. When the notion of a Deity ſtandi alway 
before the mind, like a Gorgon's head, pregnant with 


nothing but horrors, and diſmays, it quickly works and 
turns it to a puny ſtupid neglect of bim; ſo to get rid of 


that Oixiie Quien, that mighty fear, which was 


its continual executioner. 
doubt loves to bring men 7 from à noble and generous 
temper; and as it is the deſign of Religion to caſt out 
flaviſh fear, and to introduce a ſpirit of true freedom and 
confidence toward God; ſo it is the work of the Devil 
to call on a ſpirit of bondage, and a perpetual fear, that 
fo he may ſee in men _the more lively and expreſs images 
and portraitures of himſelf, who believes and trembles. 
He would have his rites of worſhip of old Sir uus ipiæ, 
frightful and amazing myſteries ; the idols wherein be 
was worſhipped, bear in their very names and titles a 
remembrance of that baſeneſs and ſervility of ſpirit, 
which attended his wotaries in the ſervice of ſo abſolute 
a tyrant, being ſtyled ſometimes 720 horrors (as 
it is rendered in the margin, 2 Chron. xv. 16.) ſome- 
times MYIYY and MOR, /ignifying trouble and ter- 
ror ; and the Devils are flyled O, coming from a 
word, which fignifies horrere, becauſe uſually tendering 


Morexver the Devil no 


Iſala. xl, 5. 
Jer. J. 38. 
Pſalms Cyl. 36, 


themſelves ts view in the moſt frightful forms. In the 
4th ſection of the ſame chapter (2) he remarks, that (2) Pag. 87, 88, 


„the ſuſpicion of Atheiſm renders Machiavel not a 
„little liable to the ſuſpicion of ſuperſtition. The 
„ Heathens of old, ſtyled Ade ir xooww, Atheiſts in 
« the world, were the moſt ſuperſtitious obſervers of 

« preſages 
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Non-conformiſts, in order to prejudice weak minds againſt conformity to the eſtabliſhed 
Religion, as a ſcheme which was bringing down God's judgments on the Nation, Our 
author alludes to theſe pieces in his Preface, where he has this paſſage : «© We have 
« been of Jate perſuaded by three or four ſeveral impreſſions of books (more than were 
« ever vented in any Ethnic or Chriſtian Commonwealth in a much larger period of 
« time) that England is grown Africa; and preſents us every year ſince the reſtoration of 
« his Majeſty, with a new ſcene of monſtrous and ſtrange ſights, and held forth to the 


„ people like black clouds before a ſtorm, the harbingers of ſome ſtrange and unuſual 


e plagues approaching the State. And this by perſons (for the Prefaces ſpeak in the plu- 


e ral) pretending an intimacy with Scripture, Fathers, Greek and Latin, antient and 
« modern writers. An example more juſtly meriting the public wonder, than any thoſe 
ee books contain, but that the Nation (like the womb of Rebekah) carries ſuch ſtriving 
c and conteſting parties therein.” To the ſecond edition of Dr. Spencer's book is added, 
A Diſcourſe concerning Vulgar Prophecies. Wherein the Vanity of receiving them as the 


certain Indications of any future Event is diſcovered , and ſome Characters of Diſtinction 


between true and pretending Prophecies are laid down BJ. The ſame year our author took 


« preſages and omens. They which live moſt in neg- 
« Jet of God, think they ſee tokens of a divine 
« Nemeſis in every ſtrange accident they behold. Su- 
te perſtition and Atheiſm, like water and ice, produce 
«© one another, laviſh and ſuperſtitious fears of God 
*« leading to Atheiſm as their cure, and Atheiſm 
leading to greater fears of him as its deſerved pu- 
«© niſkment. Of Epicurus, all whoſe doctrines were 
“ levelled to the bearing down of all fears of God 


Tull. De Natur, e or death, Tully hath left this upon record, Nec 


Deer, lib, 3. cap. 
$6, 5 


3) Cap. 5. Set. the h chapter, the 


1. pag» 289. 


& quenquam vidi, qui magis ea que timenda eſſe negaret, 
« timeret, mortem dico & Deum. Ii is great juſlice, 
i that that wickedneſs ſhould be puniſhed with falſe 
& fears, which hath diſcarded the true. They which 
« will not fear God, and hell, and fin, hall fear a 


© prodigy, being therein like the horſe ( to which they 


« fland compared, Jer. viii. 6.) which will ſtart at its 
e gan ſhadow, and yet ruſh furiouſly and without fear 
« into the battle.” Among the remedies againſt the 
ſuperſtition of prodigies fignal, which he propoſes in 
rſt is (3), the diſcarding of all 
our jealouſies of God. (d) Syneſius hath obſerved, that 
| however the nations were di ag ire wigs 


(4) Syneſ. de Reg- purer, diffanced from each other ( like the lines in the 


no, Page 9. 


circumference) by very different ſentiments in reference 
unto God and Religion in other matters; yet flill 
% nate Y Uf d rare Ar M, ToO0; 
Steel x d cee; all centered and met in this great 
doctrine, both wwiſe and unwiſe, that God was a good, 
bountiful, and benign Being. The greater wonder it is, 
that ſo many doctrines among the Heathens and Chriſtians 
too (which I am not here to take notice of ) ſhould be re- 
ceived with a non obſtante 10 this native and eaſy ſenſe 
of the divine goodneſs and philanthropy ladged in their 
minds. That which my preſent argument leads me to 
obſerve is, how apt the minds of men are to be leavened 
with the ſour conceit and belief of God's ' goodneſs which 


(e) Plut. T4 roo (e) Plutarch juſtly challengeth in Herodotus, that ie 


Hpcd 6Tov xavod. 


may Serge To x) T&paxau, the Deity is of an en- 


the 


not with him ; that judgment is his ſtrange work, &c. 
And then would be eaſily perſuaded that prodigies come 
forth upon ſome other errand than to let them underſtand 
they muſt look to be ſpeedily miſerable. Did men once 
believe the goodneſs, patience, and long-ſuffering of God. 
they could not imagine he lets his creatures (as Moſes did 
the Tables ) fall out of his hands, and break into di ſor- 
der, as a diſcovery of his frequent anger. I ſhall diſ- 
miſs this particular with that pertinent ſpeech 9 


(g Plutarch: © Let a man, [/aith he, ſet it down with (2) * de Ah 
C. E 


« himſelf, that he cannot preſent God with a more 
« grateful ſacrifice or more excellent ſervice, than to 
entertain true and good opinions concerning him; 
whereby he ſhall avoid ſuperſtition, an evil not 
«« much inferior to Atheiſm.” | 
[B] 4 Diſcourſe concerning Pulgar Prophecies c.] 
In the Preface our author obſerves, that the ſoul of 
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man was made for intimacy and converſe with 
God, and therefore in a tacit ſenſe thereof is con- 
tinually reaching and aſpiring after it. But luſt and 


pride * blinded its eye, it is apt to effect and 


ſeek it in fond and fantaſtic ways. Whereas good 
men are, as Antoninus ſpeaks, di ipyev ooiw ug 
T9 04 yep, become familiar with God by holy 


practices, by profound humility, by abſtractions 


from the world and luſt; men have conceited it is 
procured and maintained by going off from reaſon, 


by raptures, viſions, prophecies, enthuſiaſms, hot 


and vigorous impreſſions of ſpirits ; and have verily 
thought (as the antient Heathens by their Prophets) 
that they are ſcarce ever full of God, till they are 
half beſide themſelves. And therefore the Lives of 
the Romiſh Saints are ſtuffed out with perpetual ſto- 
ries of ſuch things as theſe, which do but render 
them to the contempt of men, that have a true and 
ſober notion of Religion. In confidence of this 


Ofir ide. 


conceit ſuch numbers of devoto's in all times have 


pretended enthuſiaſm and extraordinary illapſe from 


% heaven, though to different ends and purpoſes, ac- 


Ia & 


vious and troubleſome diſpoſition ; that his counſels are 
eſpecially taken up with the contrivances of new miſeries 
for the hated world; than which never did a more peſti- 
lential air breath from the bottomleſs pit, ſeizing the 
very vitali Religion, and corrupting the earlieſt noti- 
ons riſing up in the ſoul, when conceiving of a God. 
Hence grows this eaſy concluſion, that all prodigies are a 
kind of van. guard to give notice of the many troops of 
Juries and miſeries marching after, ſo that hated man 
may be tortured before he be killed, and may not hawe 
fo much as the airy hopes of felicity to refreſh his la- 
bouring ſpirits with, nor be able to deceive his preſent 
pains ſo much as with a dream If men did not 
book upon God through the groſs medium of thoſe impatient 
and envious humours, which command themſelves, it 

. were not poſſible but he muſt be repreſented to them in 
more levely colours, and they might eafily underſtand all 
the evils ſent down ſometimes upon the world to be, in 
the language of the Moraliſt, Ty ia Tok upapTnpivois 

| biiay Jüchen, only a divine teſtimony given in againſt 
lin; and not intended the inſtances of ill-wwill, but to 
diſcipline the mad world into ſome ſober and wiſe thoughts ; 
and they would believe the fairer reports, which Scrip- 
ture makes of God, when telling us, He doth not wil- 
lingly grieve the children of men ; that fury dwells 


« cording as a different habit of mind or body, and 


* ſome mutable circumſtances of the age or courſe of 


life might determine an hot humour and buſy fancy 

« (for it is little elſe) to exert itſelf.” In the fourth 

chapter he conſiders what is urged concerning he 

eminent ſanity of the modern pretenders to prophecy ; 

and obſerves (4), that there is nothing more migjudged (4) Pas. 69+ 
than ſanfity : it is too commonly thought to ſtand in 
ſome more ſolemn looks at a ſacrament, in viſiting 

of an holy ſhrine, in ſome extatical devotions, in the 

uſe of ſome interpreting garbs, faces, and phraſes, in 

careſſing of Chriſt by ſome pretty attributes, in de- 
claiming with much zeal againſt ſome odious names, 

hereſy, antichriſt, and ſuperſtition, in carrying it very 

moroſely towards men of a different form from one's 

ſelf, in ſome ſeverer diſciplines and neglects of the bo- 

dy; and therefore it is unſafe truſting our faith with a 

prophecy upon a report of the ſanity of the Prophet. 

Befides, no men more ſubjed to ſuch deluſions than men of 

devout affefions, if of ſtrong fancies, impreſſive tempers, 

and weak intelleauals ; for in ſuch perſons an indiſcrete 

uſe of Religion by very penſiue and ſolemn thoughts, af 

fefted retirements and filences, too intenſe meditations, 
continual fervars and endeavoured heats, unreaſonable 

faſtings and watchings, the neglect of innocent om 
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the degree of Doctor of Divinity; and in 1667 was choſen Maſter of Corpus Chriſti 
(a) Le Neve's College (a). In 1668 he publiſhed at Cambridge his Latin Diſſertation concerning Urim 
Faſti Feel 45" and Thummim. September the 29th 1677 he was inſtalled Dean of Ely (5). In 1685 he 
publiſhed at Cambridge in fol. his famous Work intitled, De Lægibus Hebræorum Rituali- 
(b) Ibid. pag. 72+ m & earum Rationibus Libri (c), which he afterwards greatly inlarged, particularly with 


glican page 426. 


(e) Reprinted at the addition of a fourth book; and his papers were left by Archbiſhop Tenniſon to 
Lephc in 705. the Univerſity of Cambridge, as appears from the following paſſage in his Grace's will: 
<« I give and bequeath unto the Univerſity of Cambridge, all my right, title, and inte- 
4 reſt of, in, and to the copy or printed book, De Legibus Hebræorum, and to the ma- 
nuſcripts thereunto belonging or relating, mentioned in the laſt will and teſtament of 
e the reverend and learned Dr. John Spencer deceaſed, which I have cauſed to be pre- 
«© pared for the preſs, but have been prevented in it by the death of Mr. Mortlock, Sen, 
« and by divers other accidents. Item, I give and bequeath unto the ſaid Univerſity of 


and relaxations, eſpecially if joined with the . continual 
ſtudy of ſome dark prophecies and viſions in Scripture 
more proper entertainments for men of great learning) 
cannot eafily fail of intoxicating the mind with wild and 
extravagant imaginations, The over-ſtraining of them 


(d) De multis in by ſuch intenſe devotions and perpetual fervors (d] hath 


n Gan. produced ſo many cracked brains, pretended prophets and 
— 15 1 wifioniſts in the religious houſes of the Romijh Church ; 
lis ferd ſunt que Who yet is fo ill adviſed as to cite them as the proofi of 
idoner: teflrbus that prophetic ſpirit ſhe lays claim unto. Moreover, it 
referentibus audi- hath euer been the policy of the Devil io do the Church 
. * 3 the greateſt miſchief by men of the greateſt name for Reli- 
fl, gion. He knows good men are ſooneſt decoyed by thoſe, 
ewhich ſeem of a feather <with themſelves ; and that er- 

ror will ſooner be entertain'd from a pious than truth 

from a prophane perſon. And therefore the Fews a- 

mong the four things, whith they ſay deſtroy the world, 

number a religious man, that is a fool. God perhaps 

permits it thus to be, that men might learn to make him 

only Lord of their faith; and not to give an abſolute 

| truſt of his due alone to the aui ſeſt or beſt of men. Good 

men are no more exempt from miflakes and lunacies, than 

they are from a fever or in the infirmities of age, But 

abe are farther told, that many of theſe prophetic per ſons 

are ſealed by the ſingular gift of praying in the Holy 

Ghoit. Their lips ſeem touched by a coal from the altar, 

fo fervent and fo ſcripture- lile are the expreſſions they 

beſpeak God withal upon the ſuddain. . . . . % Las. 

« ſwer, this devout ardour, with the effects conſequent 

„ thereto, doth extremely inchant the minds of men 

« with great opinions of the men, in whom it ap- 

<« pears, and is readily received (like the divine fire 

that came down upon the ſacrifice) as the teſtimony 

«© of God to the perſon and to all he offers. David 

* George obtained the repute of a Prophet chiefly 


e) Spanheim, de“ (c) a//iduo ac ardenti in ſpeciem preces ad Deum fun- 


Origin. Anabapt. M dendi fludio; whereas all theſe ſtrange phænomena 
N „% may be ſalved by mere mechanical principles, all 
generally being but the iſſue of a natural pregnancy 

« and fervor of temper, exerting itſelf in fluent words 

«+ tintured with Religion and Scripture - phraſes. 


„ Where there is naturalis quedam animi mobilitas 
(which Quintilian requires in order to ſpeaking well 


„ extempore ] a natural moveablentſs of ſoul, whereby 
<« it is inabled to turn itſelf nimbly and with eaſe to 
new thoughts and words, and this aſſiſted, or rather 
created, by ſome briſk and active ſpirits, it may 
equal, perhaps exceed the performances of more ad- 
viſed thoughts. A moderate heat, wherein all the 
e ſpirits flow to their proper principles and fountains, 
„ the vital to the heart, and the animal to the brain, 
and are put into quick but manageable motions, 
« doth raiſe in a man a more fine and exquiſite power 
« of perception, and cauſe the images of things to 
„appear more diſtin&, and to come faſter upon his 
„ mind, than otherwiſe they would; and by conſe- 


«« quence make the underſtanding more pregnant, and 


« the expreſſions more fluent and eaſy.” And there- 
fore when the Orators of old attributed their more for- 
tunate performances and rhetorical enlargements in their 
extempore decla mations to the people, then much in uſe, 
10 the ſpecial aſſiſtance and incitation of God, Quintilian 
judiciouſly gives them to the preſent heat and fermentation 
of ſpirits, the great inflruments, whereby the ſoul per- 
forms all its works in this embodied flate. His words 
(f) Inflit. Ota- are theſe (f). Si quem calor ac ſpiritus tulit, fre- 
Xs Ub, x. e. 7. quenter accidit ut ſuccefſum extemporaneum conſequi 
cura non poſlit ; Deum tunc adfuiſle veteres Oratores 
aiebant, ſed ratio manifeſta eſt; non bene concepti 


Cambridge 


affectus & recentes Rerum imagines continuo impetu 

feruntur, quz nonnunquam mora ſtyli refrigeſcunt, & 

dilatæ non revertuntur. . . . . Now theſe words of 

Quintilian give a good account of the extempore felicities 

of the Orators of thoſe times, which themſelves had ſuch 

great thoughts of, that btiws My, to ipeak divinely, 3 
or by inſpiration, (g) was the uſual phraſe whereby the (] V. Frosciſ. 
expreſt ſpeaking fluently, pathetically, and with coherence, pA - 3 
without more thoughts than juſt uſhered the words they 3. cap, wy 1 
Jpake. And that ſpirit, which generally inſpires our 

divine Orators, and makes them run over <vith ſuch 

winning Rhetoric, is much of kind wvith that which in- 

cited thoſe civil ones; wiz. a natural fervor of temper, 

excited by ſome ſuperficial affection, and aſſiſled by a 

plenty of fit expreſſions made familiar to them by ſtudy 

and cuſtom. For abe find men of very evil lives, (i) Ig- (i) Interdum fie. 
natius, (% Hacket, and others eminent for this religious bet ue preces inter 
rhetoric and ferwor 3 and many of the/e Orators hawe . 1 _ 
confeſt themſelves greatly ſtraitned and bound up (as the = eg 5 
phraſe is when in their cloſets, who are carried with partes cor paris 
full ſails, æuben to act before a (I) company, becauſe defire erardeſcerent, fa. 
of opinion makes them more concerned, excites aſfection, © "ſtar purpu- 
and conſequently that ardor ſa efſential to a ſmooth per- ages wa 
formance. They are, in the phraſe of Plato, S1@rgev Ignatii 4 
{450}, full of the Theater ; are touched with applauſe ; e. 9. 
and therefore act to the height of themſelves in public, 

but are cold and indifferent where the breath of man is (% Dr. Caſaubon, 


wanting to excite and blow them up. Now our ad- E, pag. 


„ mired Prophets having this natural fervor and “ 
pregnancy of ſpirit to wing their fancies, and this \) Extemperalis 
heat intended by the new forces of an &d'rwu®- be. A! auditerum 
* (as Longinus ſtyles the earthly vapour, which in- append, ai FR 
„ ſpired the Pythia) an enthuſiaſtic vapour of heated norum exciratys 
* melancholy ariſing from the hypochondria, it can- ſecundes imperus 
not fail of diſplaying itſelf in ſuch rapturous and 4%2*! Placendi cu- 
« lofty ſtrains of divine Rhetoric, as ſhall be verily 7 8 8 
« thought to flow (m) 3 ven Iſraelis, from the fame Vn. ih f. e. 3. 


* divine ſpirit which inſpired the Prophets, when the (#) Pal: Izviii, 


=. 


„ perſons are but heightened by a fume ſomewhat 25. 


more groſs and unruly than that, which inſpires 

* our common Poets, whoſe more happy heats and 

* ſprucer fancies have been thought the iſſue of bor- 
* rowed ſpirits, and therefore the blood of the grape 

© been generally vouched by them the moſt natural 
« exciter of the poetic vein, Beſides, theſe prophets 

t are much advantaged for a more lively imitation of 

„ enthuſiaſm above the more vulgar pretenders to it 

«© by an exalted imagination. For the moſt vehement 
objects of Religion, God, Heaven, Hell, the glo- 
« ries of the new Hieruſalem, ſome prophetic ſchemes, 
„being made familiar- to their ſoker fancies, ſtand 
before their minds in very diſtinct and affecting ideas. 
„Now where the imagination is thus boiled up and 
often rubbed upon by the moſt moving objects, it 
fails not of raiſing affections, and conſequently ex- 

«« preſſions great and vehement as the objects are, 


* from whence they do ariſe. And therefore () Quin- (6) Quint. Init. 


* tilian, to aſſiſt the power of ſpeaking very movingly Orater. I, 6. e. 3. 
«« and fluently extempore (which the Orators of thoſe 
* times ſo much endeavoured) adviſeth to imprint 
upon imagination @avraoizs, the images of things 
«« we are to ſpeak about; as if we were to ſpeak 
about the murder of any perſon, ſuddenly to make 
« all the terrible images of the bleeding man to 
* walk upon the ſcene of fancy, and to 1et (as it 
« were) before our eyes all the black circumſtances of 
the action, thereby to quicken affection, and by that 
„ expreſſion.“ | . 
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« Cambridge the ſum of fifty pounds for the benefit of the preſs, and advancing printing 
« there,” At laſt Mr. Leonard Chappelow, B. D. and Fellow of St. John's College in 
Cambridge, and Profeſſor of Arabic in that Univerlity, undertook a new edition of this 
work with the author's additions and improvements, and publiſhed it at Cambridge in 
1727intwovol, in fol. [C]. Our author's grand hypotheſis in deducing the rights and ce- 


[C] 4 new edition of this work, c.] In the Pro- 
legomena he endeavours to ſhew, that the ſyſtem of 
the Moſaic laws was not formed by the mere arbitrary 
will of the Deity, but founded upon certain reaſons ; 
to inquire into which, as far as the obſcurity of the 

| ſubje& will allow, is not only lawful, but even worthy 
a Chriſtian, and ſo much the more laudable, as very 
few writers have treated that point with the accuracy 
it deſerved. The work itſelf is divided into three 
books in the edition of 1685, and into four in that of 
1727. The firſt book exhibits the general grounds and 
_ occaſions of the Jewiſh laws and rites, which grounds 
are either primary or ſecondary. The primary occa- 
ſion was, to cure the Iſraelites of their diſpoſition to 
idolatry, to which they were extremely inclined both in 
Egypt, and immediately after they came out of Egypt. 
Now to cure this evil, no remedy could be more effec- 
tual than the ceremonial law, which would perpetually 
keep up in the people's minds a right notion of God, 
and by the ſeverity of its yoke of obſervances ſubdue 
their obſtinacy. The law was effeQual in preventing 
idolatry by the following means: 1. By expreſsly pro- 
pounding only temporal rewards and puniſhments. 2. 
By appointing certain rites, as particularly Circumci- 
ſion and the Sabbath, as ſigns by which the Jews might 
be diſtinguiſhed as a people devoted to the true God, 
from the idolatrous nations. Under this head our au- 
thor treating of Circumciſian, ſtates the controverſy, 
whether the Egyptians, who, it is certain, practiſed 
that cuſtom, borrowed that rite from the Iſraelites, ac- 
cording to the common opinion ; or the Iſraelites from 
the Egyptians, as Sir John Marſham in his Canon 
Chronicus has ſuppoſed. With regard to the Sabbath, 
Dr. Spenſer is of opinion, that the obſervance of it was 
not enjoined to all mankind, but only the Iſraelites, 
and that for no other end, but to keep alive the me- 
mory of the creation ; and conſequently that the fourth 
Commandment in the Decalogue was only ſuited to the 
reaſons of the Moſaic oeconomy, and does not bind us 
at preſent with reſpe& to the Chriſtian Sabbath. 3. 
By making a difference of animals and food. 4. By 
reſtraining ſeveral ſacred obſervances to certain places, 
perſons, and times. 5. By uſing all poſſible means, 
that a due honour and reverence be maintained to- 
| wards God and his Worſhip. 6- By determining 
various kinds of uncleanneſs and cleanneſs. 7. By 
abſolutely prohibiting the rites of the Zabions, as the 
ſigns or occaſions of Idolatry. 8. By reforming cer- 
tain rites, which had been long practiſed, and tranſ- 


ferring them into the divine Worſhip. As for the ſe- 


cundary ground or occaſion of the Jewiſh rites, our au- 
thor owns, that ſome, though not all of them, were de- 
ſigned to ſhadow out certain myſteries. Thus, 1 
Some of the Moſaic inſtitutions repreſented heavenly 
things. 2. Several philoſophical ſecrets lay concealed 
under the Moſaic law. 3. The inſtitutions of that 
law exhibited a type of the myſteries of the Goſpel ; 
and ſome of them were of uſe in preſerving the memo 
of certain events. Having accurately ſtated theſe 
points, our author in his Appendix obſerves, that God 
made uſe likewiſe of extraordinary methods to put an 
end to idolatry; particularly by leading the Iſraelites 
into the wilderneſs, and detaining them forty years, cut 
off from all commerce with other nations, tili all thoſe 
who were born in Egypt, and infected with the ſuper- 
ſtition of that country, were deſtroyed or dead. For 
the ſame purpoſe alſo were the miracles perſormed by 
God in Egypt and the wilderneſs ; the capital puniſh- 
ment appointed againſt idolatry ; the deſtruction of the 
Canaanites, who were infamous for that crime; and 
the miſſion of the Prophets, who foretold proſperity 
and adverſity to the people. Here is likewiſe inſerted 
a diſſertation concerning the Jewiſb Theocracy z not 
that natural Theocracy, which belongs to God by the 
right of creation and his omnipotence, but that civil 
one, which he held among the Jews by right of a 
ſolemn covenant, as a power truly regal, ſo that Moſes 
and the ſubſequent Judges and other Magiſtrates were 


— 


remonies 


only vice-gerents to God. Dr. Spencer having treated 


largely concerning the original, form, and during of 
this Theocracy, proceeds then to thoſe Moſaic inſtitu- 
tions, to which the Theocracy gave occaſion. He 
obſerves, that ſome of them related to God as a mere 
political King, Thus the tabernacle was built as a palace 


to the ſupreme Governor; Prieſts were appointed, in 


order to attend conſtantly on the ſervice of God, as a 
political King ; a table was covered with proviſions ; 
and an oracle fixed in the inmoſt receſſes of the ta- 
bernacle, which gave anſwers. Other inſtitutions re- 


lated to God as an heavenly King, and one raiſed far 


above the condition of earthly Kings ; to which our 
author refers the rites and inſtruments of the Taber- 


nacle, which were appointed by Moſes in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the Jews might not revere God only as their 


King, but adore their King as God. Hence was the 
Tabernacle anointed and adorned with cherubims, and 
furniſhed with veſſels for facrificing and offering incenſe, 
&c. Other inſtitutions related to God as a militant 
King, and Lord of Hofts ; on which account the peo- 
ple were divided into four troops, the camp diipoſed 
in a military manner ; the Ark furniſhed with cheru- 
bims, and the chief ſignal of war in the camp. In 
pore of this thought the Doctor remarks, that the 

abernacle as a palace belonged to God as a political 
King ; as a portable temple to him as the heavenly 
King; and as a tent to him as a militant King. In 


the ſecond book he treats fully of the Moſaic laws, 


which were occaſioned by the rites of the Zabians 


(under which name he comprehends all the ancient 


idolaters) and which were appointed by God, in order 
to ſeparate his people from the idolatry and ſuperſti- 
tion of the Zabians. He gives an account of the 
name, antiquity, books, and rites of the Zabians; and 
then obſerves, that God injoined a great many laws 
and rites, not only different from thoſe of the Gentiles, 
but likewiſe diametrically oppſite to them ; and after- 
wards proceeds to a particular enumeration and expli- 
cation of thoſe laws. To this ſecond book is ſub- 
joined a diſſertation upon the famous paſſage in the 
Ad of the Apoſiles xv. 20. where the Proſelytes to 
Chriſtianity from Paganiſm, though freed from the 
yoke of Circumciſion and the law, are commanded 7 
abſtain from pollutions of idols, and from fornication, 
and from things firangled, and from bload. He firſt re- 
preſents the genuine ſenſe of that decree, and then re- 


futes the opinions of others, as well of thoſe, who ima- 


gine that the celebrated precepts of Noah are compre- 
hended in that decree, as of thoſe, who ſuppoſe that it 
was made out of regard to the zeal, which the Jews 
had for all the Moſaic precepts, and that the Gentiles 


were laid under reſtraints in thoſe four points, in order 


to gain upon the Jews, till the liberty from the yoke of 
the law procured by Chriſt ſhould be better known. 
He then endeavours to confirm his opinion, viz. that 
theſe four things were forbidden by that decree of the 
Apoſtles for no other reaſon, than becauſe they had 
been the occaſions, attendants, and ſigns of idolatry, 
and obtained a principal rank among the Gentile rites 
and inſtitutions, and conſequently ought to be abſtain- 
ed from by the Converts from Paganiſm to Chriſtianity. 
In the third book our author examines all thoſe rites, 


which he believes to have been transferred from the 


cuſtoms of the Gentiles into the Moſaic law. For 
here he enters upon his grand principle, that God, in 
order to obviate idolatry as it were indirectly, adopted 
into the Moſaic ſyſtem ſeveral rites, which had received 
the ſanction of many years practice among the Gen- 
tiles; rites indeed, which he knew to be idle in them- 


ſelves, but tolerable, and proper to ſhadow out ſome 


myſtery or other. He attempts to ſupport this notion 
by divine and human teſtimonies, by arguments, and 
examples, of which eight are principally mentioned, 
viz. the worſhip of God by means of a tabernacle, 
the horns of the Altar, the linen garment of the 
Prieſts, the dedication of hair, the facrifical banquet, 
the celebration of ſolemn feaſts, the offering of firſt- 
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remonies of the Jewiſh Religion from the practices of the idolatrous Nations round about 
them, has been attacked by ſeveral writers, and particularly by Mr, Samuel Shuckford . d), 
whole obſervations upon that ſubject we ſhall give the reader in the note [D]. Dr. 
Spencer, after a life ſpent in the cloſeſt application to his ſtudies, died May the 27th 
1695, aged ſixty three years, and was interred in the Chapel of Corpus Chriſti 


College, 


fruits, and the payment of tithes, Having aſſerted 
in general this hypotheſis in his firſt diſſertation, and 
vindicated it from objections, he proceeds to a more 
particular explication of it, borrowing the ſcheme of 


« uſed in ſacrifice were the ſame as Noah called the 
clean beaſts ; for ſuppoſing them to be, as I before 
oblerved, only bullocks, theep, or goats, theſe were 
moſt anciently and moſt generally uſed by the Hen- 


what he ſays, and as it were the foundation of it, from St. thens. Time indeed, and a continual increaſe of 
Chryſoſtom's fx1b Homily on St. Matthew, who writes 


to this purpole : Do not think it unworthy of God, that 
the Magi are called by a ſtar; for jo you will rrjeft all 


the ſacrifices, purgations, ceremonies, of the Jews, and 


- their ark, and temple itſelf. For all theſe things owed 


their original to the ignorance of the Pagan nations, In 
the fourth bock Dr. Spencer examines the rites and 
cuſtoms, which the Jews had borrowed from the Gen- 
tiles, and which God had not commanded, nor inſt1- 
tuted any where, that we have the leaſt account cf. 
To this book is ſubjoined a Diſſertation upon the Phy- 
lacteries of the Jews; in which he is of opinion, that 
they underſtood too literally a command given them 


| Deuteronomy vi. 6, 8. only in a ſpiritual and moral 


ſenſe. This ſerved them as a pretext or excuſe to 
borrow from the Pagans that kind of Amulets, which 
in Greek are called Phy/a#4eries, and in Hebrew Tota- 


_ photh and Thepillim. 


[D] Mr. Samuel Shuckford, whoſe obſervations upon 


' that ſubjet we ſhall give the reader in the note. 
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« fices to obtain extraordinary favours. They had © heathen Religions, and the ancient Religion, which 5 
« their vows, and their oblations. And many in- „ was inſtituted by God, was in many reſpects ſo great, 1 
: « ſtances of all theſe may be found in Homer and in * that they thought, that God was pleaſed to inſtitute 4 
© many other Heathen writers. In the next place, “ the one in imitaticn of the other. This concluſion 3 
« Prieſts were appointed to be ſacrificers for them; ** is indeed a very wrong one, and it is the grand 9 
„ and though when civil ſociety came to be ſet up, «© miſtake, which runs through all the works of the 1 
ce jt became as neceſſary to have national Prieſts, as “ very learned author laſt mentioned. The ancient WW 
« jt was in families to have private ones; (inſtances of “ heathen religions do indeed in many particulars a- # iy 
« which we meet with amongſt the true Worſhippers ** gree with the inſtitutions and appointments of that 38 
«© of God; Melchiſedec at Salem, as well as Anius “ Religion, which was appointed to Abraham and to 1 
« at Delphi, being both Prieſt and King; and God * his family, and which was afterwards revived by 1 
© himſelf appointing the Iſraelites a national Prieſt, “ Moſes. Not that thele were derived from thoſe of * 
« when they afterwards became a people;) yet we * the heathen nations, but much more evidently the 1 
« find, that amongſt the Heathens for many ages *© heathen religions were copied from them; for there ; | 
« the original appointment of the head of every family * is, I think, one obſervation, which, as far as I have iN 
ce to be the Prieſt and Sacrificer to his family, was „ had opportunity to apply it, will fully anſwer every 1 
« inviolably maintained, as may be proved from their “ particular, that Dr. Spencer has offered, and that 1 
« private feaſts, where neither the public, nor conſe- is this; he is able to produce no one ceremony or 5 
«& quently the public Miniſters of Religion were con- “ ulage practiſed both in the Religion of Abraham or 1 
cc cerned. And thus Homer very remarkably repre- © Moſes, and in that of the heatuen nations, but that | 9 
e ſents Fumæus; the keeper of Uly/es's cattle, officia- ** it may be proved, that it was uſed by Abraham or 4 
| 


« Thus, /ays he, at firſt there was a general agreement 
* about Religion in the world; and if we look into the 
« particulars of the Heathen Religion, even after they 
t were much corrupted, we may evidently find ſeve- 


< ral practices, as well as principles, ſufficient to in- 
* duce us to think, that all the ancient Religions 


* 


in the world were originally the ſame. Sacrifices 
« were uſed in every country; and though by de- 
«« grees they were disfigured by many human cere- 
„ monies and inventions in the way and method of 


e uſing them; yet I might ſay, the Heathens generally 


* 


offered the ſame ſorts of ſacrifices as were appointed 
„ to Noah, to Abraham, and to the other ſervants 
« of the true God. They offered expiatory ſacrifices 
« to make atonement for their ſins, and precatory ſacri- 


t ting as Prieſt in the ſacrifice, which he made when 
« he entertained Lues, who viſited him in the dreſs 


4 of a poor traveller. In the ſame manner we have 


ſuperſtition, made numerous additions to all parts of 
their Religion; but Job's friends amongſt the Ara- 
bians uſed bullocks and rams for their burnt-offer- 
ings, and the Moabites did the ſame in Moſes's time. 


are either #277 ox Tavew 43" avyir, heratombs of 
bulls or goats, or «pray aii vt, lambs and 
«« goats without blemiſh, And Achilles joins them all 
together, ſuppoſing that an offering of one or other 
of theſe was want ng to avert the anger of Apollo; 
hereby intimating theſe to be the common and ordi- 
** nary explations. As to the ceremonies uſed in the 
early days, we have ſo ſhort an account of what 
were uſed in the true Religion, and there was (ach 
a variety of additions made to the falſe, that we 
« cannot offer a large compariſon between them. 
However, we may obſerve that the two ancient cere- 
% mories, which 1 have taken notice of, namely, of 
«« waſhing and changing their garments, in order to 
«© approach the Altar, univerſally took place in all 


the ſeveral forts of the heathen worſhip. Various 
authors might be cited to prove this, which the rea- 


der may ſee in Dr. Spencer's diſſertation upon the 
«« ancient Purifications. But there are two lines of the 
Latin Poet, which deſcribe theſe two rites in words 
«© ſo agreeable to the directions, which Jacob gave his 
* family about them, that I ſhall ſet them down as a 


\«* ſpecimen of the reſt ; 


«© Caſta placent ſuperis ; purd cum weſte wenite, 


And the common expiations mentioned in Homer 


341 


« Fe manibus puris jure fontis aquam. Tibull, 2 1 


« Upon the whole it is remarkable, that ſome learned 
writers, and Dr, Spencer in particular, have ima- 
gined, that the reſemblance between the ancient 


« Moſes, or by ſome of the true worſhippers of God, 
earlier than by any of the heathen nations,” 
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« reaſon to think, that for a great while the creatures i 

| | 1 

SPIFAME (JAMES PAUL) Biſhop of Nevers in the ſixteenth Century, left his — 

| Biſhopric and retired to Geneva to profeſs the Reformed Religion there. He was called “ E 

5 Labour. Monſieur de Paſſi (a), and at laſt he made himſelf a Miniſter, that he might be admitted, ad ann, 1559, 9 
— 1 — they ſay, into the Councils, and have a greater ſhare in the adminiſtration (b). In the year Ts ub. «4 1 


ar Thuanus, lib. 23. 


1559 the Parliament of Paris ifſued out a decree to ſeize his perſon (c). This Ex-Biſhop bs. 483. 1 

0% Ibid. pag. 53- proved very ſerviceable to the Proteſtant cauſe in Germany, whither the Prince of Condé (4) Le Labem, eur, | 
ſent him to juſtify his riſing in arms (d). He publiſhed there four letters, which Catharine 3 e 1 
de Medicis had written to that Prince, recommending to him the good of the Kingdom, 796. Ty A 


796. 
and 
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242 SPI 
(+) Tem, ibid and the intereſt of her ſon the King (e); he revealed many ſecrets, procured great ſup- 
(f) 1dem, tom. 2- plies from the Princes of Germany (F), and made a ſpeech before the Emperor at the Diet 


pag. 29. 
(c) You will 


of Francfort m the year 1562, in which he ſpoke with ſo much ſtrength, that his diſ- 


(z) You wilt courſe proved one of the beſt manifeſtos of the Reformed (g): he cauſed the Reiſters 
Oration in the and the Lanſquenets to be called back, and Count of Rockendolf to be proſcribed with all 


Additions de le 


Adiitions de l* the other chiefs who commanded them for the King*s ſervice (h). He made three ſpeeches in 
pag- 29, that country. His end did not anſwer this noble beginning (i), for he happened to be 

concerned in ſome crimes, for which he was beheaded at Geneva March the 23d 1566 [Al. 
(5) Ibid. page 42+ His extraction, his wit, and his learning might have made him expect the higheſt dig- 
00 Thuan, lib. nities in France, where he had paſſed ſucceſſively and very ſuddenly through ſeveral 


33+ Page 675, 


employments [BJ. There is nothing more abſurd, than to aſſert with Moreri, that 


Calvin procured his death [C]; others aſcribe it to Beza's jealouſy [D], but they cannot 


[4] He happened to be concerned in fome crimes, for 
which he was beheaded at Geneva March the 23d 1566.] 
Here follows what Monſieur Spon relates upon this ſub- 


(1) Spon, Hifore jet, « (1) James Paul Spifame Biſhop of Nevers 


de Geneve, liv. f. * having left his Biſhoprick and forty thouſand livres 


Utrecht edition, A year, retired to Geneva, to live there in the pro- 

1685. Se ap ** feflion of the Reformed Religion. He had preſented 

Leti, Hifforia 4 there a petition to be admitted a citizen, which was 

3 tom. « granted him; he was even appointed one of the 

ts Council of the two hundred, and one of the Coun- 

«« cil of the ſixty. The Republick and the men of 

“letters had a great eſteem for him on the account of 

« his learning. Some time after, he was ſent into 

«« France to perform the functions of a Miniſter there 

«© but there came news that he was ſecretly endeavour- 

«« ing to get ſome other Biſhoprick, for which reaſon, 

* they obſerved his conduct more narrowly when he 

* was returned to Geneva, and they examined his for- 

«© mer life: it was found out that before his marriage 

«© he had got a child by the perſon he had married; 

and that the child might not be declared a baſtard, 

«© he had cauſed a falſe contract of marriage to be 

«« drawn up, which he antedated, and put even a falſe 

« ſeal to it, to render it more authentick, and make 

« his ſon capable to inherit his eſtate, which was 

«« pretty large. For all theſe actions he was impriſon- 

ed, and having confeſſed the whole, he was beheaded 

nin the ſquare called Molard, having a deep repent- 

« ance of his ſins, which he teſtified in a beautiful 

« diſcourſe he made to the people from the ſcaffold. 

«© Some will have it that theſe charges were only the 

«© pretence of his condemnation, but that he was be- 

headed out of complaiſance for Catharine de Medicis, 

«© who had practiſed upon the Syndics, being ſolicited 

« to it by the Pope.” See in the remark [E] the 
paſſage from Monſieur de Rocolles. | | 

II] His etraction, his wit and his learning might 

have made bim expect. . He paſt . . . . through 

ſeveral employments.] He was of a noble family, 

originally come from the city of Lucca, and ſettled 

* at Paris as ſoon as the year 1530, when BAR THo- 

LOMEW SPIFAM=x lived, from whom are deſcended 

all the perſons of that name, the Lords de Biſſeaux, 

des Granges, and de Paſſy. His father was Joan 

* SPIFAME Lord of Paſly, Secretary to the King, and 

“ "Treaſurer of the wars. His mother was Jaquette 

'** Ruze ; he was the youngeſt of five brothers. 

The progreſs he made in literature procured him 

the poſt of Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris; 

from which he was'promoted to be Pre/ident des En- 

queſies, Maſter of the Requeſts, and Counſellor of 

State : he ſhewed ſo much wit and learning in all 

theſe employments, that having dedicated himſelf 

of his own accord to the profeſſion of a Miniſter, 

there was no dignity in the Church, but the reputa- 

tion he had gained might have made him pretend 

„to. Being a Canon of Paris, Chancellor of the Uni- 

«« verſity, and Abbot of St. Paul's at Sens, he was 

appointed Grand-Vicar to Charles Cardinal of Lor- 

raine, and as ſuch promoted by King Henry II to 

| the Biſhoprick of Nevers, of which he took poſ- 

(2) Le Laboureur ſeſſion in the year 1548 (2) Being infatuated 

Addie. 2 Caſein. with his own learning and reputation, he would, 

tom. 2. paß. 57, « like ſome other learned Prelates, follow the new 

*© opinions, and be divorced from his Church in order 

(3) Ibid. page 53. to take a wife (3).” 

[C] There is nothing more abſurd than ta afſert, with 

Moreri, that Calvin procured his death.) You ſhall 

ſee with what flouriſhes he adorned his Dictionary. 

% Calvin, who was then great Califf at Geneva, the 


* 


«Cc 


anſwered to Claudius de Sain 


give 


infamous retreat of hereſy and its adherents, and 
who ſuffering himſelf to be entirely ſwayed by his 
unſufferable pride imagined that every thing was to 
“ ſubmit to him, was not ſatisfied with Spifame's civil 
% carriage towards him, and obſerving perhaps that 


A 
* 


he repented of his apoſtacy, he charged him with 


*« ſome ſuppoſed crimes, and particularly with being 

* at Geneva only as a ſpy, and cauſed him to be be- 

headed in order to be revenged of him. This was | 

« done March the 25th 1565 (4).” One might refute (4) Moreri, un- 
that paſſionate writer by ſeveral arguments ; but I ſhall . che Word 
confine myſelf only to this Chronological obſervation, 1 p09 =_ 4 
Calvin died the 27th of May 1564; and Spifame was in the editions 
beheaded the 25th of March 1566, according to Mon- printed in Hol- 
ſieur Spon, who in this reſpect deſerves more credit land. 

than they who place his puniſhment on the 25th of | 
March 1565 (5). But though we ſhould prefer this (5) Le Laboureur, 
date before We Spon's, and even ſuppole it agree - 1 ang * Pg: 53 
able to the cuſtom of beginning the year with January, : 
yet even in this caſe it would be unqueſtionable thar 

John Calvin's death happened above nine months be- 

fore this ex-Biſhop of Nevers was beheaded. 

II] Others aſeribe his death to Bexa's jealouſy.] 

Monheur le Laboureur aſſerts this as boldly as though 

he had unqueſtionable proofs of it. Beza, ſays be 

« (6), obſerved him ſo narrowly, under the vexation (5)Le Laboureur, 
he (7) was in to ſee himſelf reduced to lead a wretched ibid. 

and private life, that he raiſed ſuſpicions againſt (7) This he re- 
him, as though he kept up a ſecret correſpondence lates to Spifame. 
with Queen Catharine and with the Catholicks, ang ep 
“ and intended to retire from Geneva, whither he e uſgd am e 
had taken ſanctuary. He was impriſoned, tried, quivocal expreſſi- 
and beheaded the 25th of March 1565, and proved on, ſo apt to miſ- 
« the firſt victim offered to that liberty which he had lead the reader as 
« procured to that city (8). His enemy Beza, not 

« being ſatisfied with his puniſhment, wrote the fol- (8) It it falſe 
% lowing lines againſt his memory, in which he could that gre 5 
not forbear ridiculing him againlt the 'very maxims ee 
Hof his own Religion, for preferring a woman before ſiberty. 
„a Biſhoprick, and he does even acknowledge, that 

« ſhe was a Concubine rather than a lawful wife.” 

That author quotes ten Latin verſes, as 'though they 

were written by Beza, on the death of James Spifame, 

with the moſt ſatyrical anſwer that was made to them 

alſo in Latin verſe. I queſtion, whether it can be 

proved, that the epigram of ten lines was juſtly impu- 

ted to Beza, It will be [up 2 to conſider what he 

es, who had made him 

ſome reproaches with regard to James Spifame. Spi- 

famius mihi nunquam collega fuit, & cur ego illum odiſ- 

ſem, à quo nunquam injuriam acceperam num, ficut in 

alterius nomine ineptus ille tuus monitor mihi exprobrat, 

guod vererer ne meis luminibus officeret ® Atqui, neque hoc 

ille unquam cogitavit, opinor, neque ( abſit verbo invidia ) 

cauſa ulla fuit cur id timerem. Ais tamen illi a me 

intentata vana crimina fuiſſe proditionis, illiciti matri- 

monii, & ſtupri, quum longe gravius ipſo in iſtis deli- 

quifſem. Qudòd fi wana illa fuerant, quomodo ille minis quam 

ego graviter deliguerit? an guid apud vos iſta pro nihilo 

ducantur? At tu hominum wvaniſſime, vide quam teipſum 

fallas. Num enim ego accuſator, num ſubſcriptor in ii, 

fui que nungquam in illius cauſa in diſceptationem vene- 

rum? Nam de proditione vel ſtupro nulla guid ſciam fuit 

mentio. Sciunt autem omnes ex hujus cuitatis more qua 

' quiſque de cauſa damnetur. Nec de adulterio quæſitum 

efl. De quo igitur dices * hoc vero tu ex me non audies, I 
qui ne hæc quidem niſi q te coactus commemoro. Jure (91 Theod, Bes, 


, * of ©; , . lop 1 [ters 
tamen damnatum fuiſſe fi mihi non credis, ipfimet ſaltem 2 PG Nera 


credere te oportuit (9). i. e. Spifame never was my 4 Mlintes, pag 
«© Collegue; why then ſhould I have hated him, ſince m. 361, 
0 5 


he 


W an * oa 


SPI 


give the leaſt proof of it. I have refuted in another work (+) Monſieur Maimbourg's 
Reflections, and ſhall! not dwell upon them again. One of thoſe who wrote againſt his 


He has acquainted 


343 


(% In the Norv. 
de la Critique 

Generale du Cal- 
viniſme de Mr. 


i Hiſtory of Calviniſm wants .to have a word of advice given him, 
Maimbourg, page 


460, Ke. us with very curious particulars concerning the true cauſe of that Biſhop's puniſhment [E]. il 
It is not true that Spifame wrote a book under the name of Peter Richer [F]. Some il 
aſſert that he was — 2 at the Council of Trent, and that after that time he was Mini- it 

0 ne” {ter at Bourges and at Iſſoudun (7), It is certain that when the Reformed celebrated the 9 

Bari, fag · 3. Lord's ſupper in the Town Hall of the City of Bourges towards the beginning of the 
year 1562 it was he who officiated ; he was gone thither from Iſſoudun with an eſcort ö 

(m) = * of fifty troopers (m). The author who acquaints me with this particular, had obſerved id 

1 in a letter dated from Paris December the 11th 1561 that Spifame was called by the Re- | 9 
formed Church of Lyons, to be their Miniſter, and that Gar years before he had been 1p 
accuſed of Lutheraniſm, which accuſation would have proved his death, had he not fled to % 14m, Epi. 8 
Geneva with all ſpeed (n). | 5 . ts 1 
«© he never injured me? was it, as your filly adviſer which he had left; but his treaſon was diſcovered by 1 

charges me under another name, becauſe I feared Grillon, Maſter- de- Camp of the regiment of the | 
* leſt he ſhould obſcure my glory? But I imagine he guards, who gave notice of it to the Agent of Ge- : 1 
* had never the leaſt thought of it, and (I fay it with- *©* neva who then followed the Court, and who did not i 
«© out any malice) I had not much reaſon to fear it. fail to acquaint the Magiſtrates of Geneva with it; 1 
%% However, you ſay, that I charged him with falſe *©* whereupon they ſent Spifame to priſon, and took a H 


crimes, with treaſon, with an unlawful marriage, 
with diſſoluteneſs, though I was myſelf much more 
un- « guilty of them than he. But if they be falſe crimes, 
wg * bow could he be leſs guilty than I ? Is it becauſe « 
— « your people look upon them as mere trifles ? But 
Ns „ ſee how far you are miſtaken : for how could I be 
a proſecutor or an accuſer againſt him with regard *«* 
to thoſe things which were never mentioned at his 
trial? For as far as I know, he was never charged 


pretence to try him for keeping a married woman, 

and not, as Maimbourg aſſerts moſt paſſionately, for 

forging a contract, or a ſea], Such a man not being 

capable of ſuch a crime, and adultery being puniſh- 

ed capitally according to the law Julia de adulteris, (11) Rocolles; 
this was the juſt pretence that was taken to behead !“ Hiftoire werita- 
him in the market-place called Molard, without de dd Catvin!ſme, 
mentioning his conſpiracy that they might not fall P46. 444, 445. 


out with the Court of France. Now that ſhe might (12) Monſieur 
uk „ with treaſon nor with diſſoluteneſs; and ſuch is the not make intereſt to ſave his life, nor have time to Spon. See the te- 


a, 4 cuſtom of this city, that all men may know for „ ſend an expreſs for that purpoſe, the Council made mark | 4]. 
| | what crime any one be condemned. Nor was he . haſte to try him, which was performed the third 
© tried for adultery. For what then will you aſk ? ** day aſter he was taken (11).” You ſee there a groſs Hip. du Calvi- 
This you will never know from me, who do men- reproach reſt without any reaſon on Monſ. Maimbourg, ine, liv. 4. page 
tion this, only becauſe you force me to do it. How- who aſſerted nothing in that reſpe& but on the credit 285 1 
* ever that he was juſtly condemned, if you do not of an Huguenot writer (12). You ſee alſo that the (14) Beze, Hiſt. "Yi 
; 
f 
g 


ug 
13) Maimbourg, | 1 


«« believe me, you ought at leaſt to believe his pretence of Spifame's condemnation was adultery, des Egiiſes, liv. 6. 
% own confeſſion.“ This paſſage acquaints us with which is not true. We do not meet there with the Pag · 88. 
three particulars. 1. That Spifame was not a man refutation of a falſity aſſerted by Maimbourg. , 
who pretended to drown Beza's glory, and that Prince of Condé, ſaid he (13), employed Spila for Hiſt. Univ. tom. 1 
1 8 Beza had no occaſion to fear to be eclipled by other things than to make ſermons, for he went by his 1. live 3. ch. 12, 1 
fame. him. 2. That Beza did not ſet up for Spifame's pro- command into Germany to aſk for a ſupply, which he pas- 226, 

Art | ſecutor. 3. That the latter was not charged either | 


Pow os 


ureur, 


The (15) D' Aubigne, 


an e- 

cprefli · 
to miſ- 
ader as 


alſe 
ne 

ie City 
her 


(10) Mezerai, 


with adultery, or with fornication, or with treaſon. 

Let us therefore cenſure Mezerai, who aſſerts, that upon 

1 know not what ſuſpicions that were raiſed againft him 
at Geneva, he was accuſed of adultery, and beheaded for 
that pretended crime (10). 3 8 


Abrege Chronol. him. He has acquainted us with very curious particulars, 
tom. 5. towards concerning the true cauſe of that Biſhops puniſbment.] 
1 „ being retired to Geneva could not 
ä „ keep quiet. He entered into a confederacy with 


% thoſe of Queen Catharine de Medicis's Council, in 


[E] Rocolles wants to have a word of advice given | 


did not obtain, It is certain that he obtained it; Beza Wi 
(14), d'Aubigné (15), Monſieur le Laboureur (16), Audit. aux Me- 
and ſeveral others aſſert it. And does not Maimbourg meires de Caftel- 
himſelf mention three thouſand Reitres, and four thouſand hang ng 2H PBs 
. . * LOIN 0 E 
22 "” which the Prince of Conde received *, A 


[F] 14 is not true that he wrote a book under the n. ne (17) Maimbourg, 


of Peter Richer.) Du Verdier Vau-Privas aſſerts (18), Hp. du Calvi- 


that James Spifame, who had thrown off his mitre, ſme, liv, 4. pag. 
aurote, under the name of Peter Richer, a refutation of 285. | 
the filly dreams and falfities of Nicholas Durand, flyled (18) Du Verdier, 


the Chevalier of Villegaignon, in the year 1562, in Bibliotb. Franc. 
«« order to reſtore the Roman Catholicks in the city of 8. Moreri aſſerts the fame. But I have proved Pas: 630. 
Geneva, and to give the Biſhop an opportunity to above (19) that Peter Richer is a real man and not a 
« enter it with main force; he did this being in hopes fiftitious name. 9 l 

« of getting a better Biſhoprick than that of Nevers | 


(19) Inthe article 4 
of this RICHER = 


rr en es 
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. . 


SPINA (ALPHONSUS) a Spaniſh Jew, who being converted to the Chriſtian Re- 

ligion, entered among the Franciſcan Monks, and was Rector of the Univerlity of Sa- 
(%) A city in lamanca, and afterwards Biſhop ot Orenſe (a). He wrote a book intitled, Fortalitium 
Oni in Spain. Fzdei, contra Fudæus, Saracenos, aligſque Chriſtiane fidei inimicos [Al. i, e. The Fort 
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[4] He wrote a book entitled Fortalitium Fidei, &c.] either to that Bartholomew, or to William Totan (3). (3) See Crenii, 
Some have imagined that a Dominican Frier named Monſieur Hoornbeeck was cenſured (4) for afferting Ai,. Fill. | ; 
William Totan is the author of it: but they ſhould ſay that that work was printed in the year 1490. He 8 « Part 33s | 
only, that he procured a new edition of it, which is might alſo have been cenſured for affirming that this : 
that of Lyons 1511. The firſt is of Nurenburg 1494 Bartholomew Spina was a Carmelite of Cologne (5). (4) Ibid: pag. 88. 
in 4to. The author's name was not prefixed to it; it He was a Dominican, and a native of Piſa. Theo- 5 
was only obſerved in the title page, that it was com- philus Rainaud aſſerts that this ſame Bartholomew put (5) Hoornbeeck, 
poſed per quendam Dottorem eximium ordinis Minorum bis name to the Fortalitium Fidei, with a deſign to 4 5 * 
amo 1459, in partibus occidentis : i. e. By a certain make himſelf paſs for the author of it (6): but he — NG | | 
eminent Doctor of the order of the Minor Friers does not-tell us in which edition that name appears. 41 
(u) Malans, de * in the weſt, in the year 1459.“ Mariana has tod Here follows Monſieur Du Pin's opinion of the For- (6) Theoph. 
Rebus Hiſpan, the world that it is a work of Francis Spina (1). zalitium Fidei. It is a work, the title of which pro- e or" | 1 
lib. 22. cap. 13. Wharton, who has given an Analyſis of it (2), cen- © miles more than is executed ; for it is not well wrote. aum 2 3 ti 
0 Whare, 4: ſures thoſe who aſcribe it to Thomas Pairiarchz Bar- It contains nothing very extraordinary, and the N 


„166 
pend, ad Cave d barienſi. He might alſo have cenſured thoſe who aſ- “ prooſs, reaſonings, and anſwers are often very weak. (3) Du Pin, Bib- 


Scripe, Eccl. pag. Cribe it to Bartholomew Spina who lived in the XVIth * Yet there is ſome learning in it and it may be of lech. tom. 12. p. 
142. century. Selden and Monſieur Hoornbeeck give it, ., ſome uſe (7).” | 100. of the Dutch 
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G) 2 « of the Faith, againſt the Jews, the Saracens, and the other enemies of the Chtiſtian 


H-r. 5 folio 61. Religion.” He tells us himſelf, that he applied himſelf to it at Valladolid in the year 


apud Hen, What- 
* open. ad 145 8 (9) ; 


Cave de Script. | | 
Eccleſ * SPINA (a) (JOHN DE) in Latin Spinæus, Miniſter of the Reformed Church in 
(a) He is allo the ſixteenth Century, had been a Monk. I ſhall relate on what occaſion he was deter- 
called “ Eſpine. mined to caſt off the Monk's habit [A], and to adhere to the Proteſtant party. He was 
| very ſerviceable to the cauſe of the Reformed. He was one of the D-puties to the Con- 
{fant ference of Poiſſi: I have obſerved in another place (b) that they diſtinguiſhed him from 
T ER, remark thoſe Miniſters they ſtyled factious, and that he and du Roſter diſputed with two Roman 
14 Catholic Doctors in the year 1566 (c). The Church of Rochelle would have him for 
i og one of her Paſtors, and ſent Deputies to him at Fontenai-le-Comte (d). re conſequen- 
mark | B. ces of theſe proceedings are not known. He wrote very edifying books [, in which 
| piety and a good moral ſhine out very brightly. He died at Saumur in the year 1594 (e). 
15 bg Be. The province of Anjou was his native country, as La Croix du Maine obſerves, He 
tom rig eſcaped from the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's day, becauſe the murtherers were too ven 
"8 eng & buſy in purſuing a Lady, whom he accompanied, and knocking her down in the river (f). 17 S e 
Keel p. os. J do not believe that he was then threeſcore and eight, as it is aſſerted in a marginal note . 4 . 


_ , ; . . . . ; Thuanus, lib, $2, 
(e) Ibid. pag. 68. Of Varillas's Hiſtory of Charles IX, in the Paris edition in 12mo 1684. ae 
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[all relate on what occaſion he was determined was arreſted at Chateau Gontier Auguſt the 1ſt 185353 
to caſt off the Monks habit.) Monſieur Vincent's and that he ſuffered martyrdom, April the 24th 
grandmother by his mother's fide uſed to relate that 15 56 (3). Whence it follows, either that Monfieur (3) Beza, 1717 
john Rabec was taken at Chateau-Gontier in Anjou, Varcent's grandmother was then older than ſhe faid, Z fv. 2, 
at the houſe of Mr. Vincent's father. “ Monſieur or that ſhe lived longer than her grandſon aſſerts. Ob. bas 108. 
de I'Eſpine, who at that time was of the Order of ſerve, that (as he himſelf remarks (4),) PEpine had 


4) Vincent, Re- 
44 


the Carmelites, and who was going to Angers to been of the Order of St. Auguſtin, if we may depend „e, Se. 
preach there, happened to be at that houſe, where on the preface of his ſmall works. Others aſiert that 
he was well known and beloved as a man, who he had been a Dominican (5). He did not declare ( Varillas, 
though very young ſtill, had already a great repu- himſelf openly for the reformed Religion, bat at the time aging “ Herefie, 
„tation. He had lived ſome days with Rabec with- of the conference of Poiſſi according to d'Aubigne (6). 4 
out knowing him; but being delighted with his [B] He wrote very edifying boss] Here follow e D'Avbigne, 
converſation, he was very ſorry to hear he was im- the titles of them. Traits des tentations, & moien #3 lh ha ae 
priſoned; which determined him to viſit him often 4% refer. 1. e. A Treatile of Temptations, with gra 45 _ 
in his priton, with a deſign to diſſuade him from * the means to reſiſt them ;” at Lyons 1566, in 8vo. 146. 
continuing in the reformed Religion, and to draw Traifte conſolatoire contre toutes affiiftions, qui advien= 
him over to the Roman Catholics. His viſits had ment ordinairement aux fideles Chreftiens ; i. e. A 
an effect quite contrary to his intentions: for Rabec's ** conſolatory treatiſe againſt all the afflictions which 
arguments convinced him, and by degrees gained a * are uſed to befall the faithful Chriſtians;“ at Lyons 
powerful influence on his mind: and beſides he was 1565, 8 vo. Fraicte pour ofter la crainte de mort, & la 
extremely moved by the admirable conſtancy, with adz/irer a homme fidele; i e. A Treatiie to remove 
« which he ſaw him ſuffer himſelf to be burnt, and * the fear of death, and make the faithful wiſh for 
by the wonder which God performed on his perſon, it;“ at Lyons 1550, 8vo. He publiſhed alſo iome 
for though his tongue had been cut off, yet he was books of controverly ; as for inſtance, Diſcours du 
heard to fing very intelligibly on the place of his vrai ſacrifice & du vrai ſacrificatenr ; i. e. A Diſ- 
execution the 79th Pſalm, O God, the Gentiles do courſe of the true Sacrifice, and the true Prieſt ;” at 
invade thine heritage, to ſpoil &c. As he was continu- Lyons 1564. Defenſe & confirmation du trait du 
ally reflecting on this, he did not queſtion but the vrai ſacrifice & jacrificateur d Pencontre des frivoles 
doctrine, againſt which he had fo often argued with reſponces & argumens de Rene Bemoift Docteur en Theo- 
Rabec, was the true doctrine which he ought to gie; i. e. A Defence and Confirmation of the 
« follow. He preached it therefore himſelf at * treatiſe of the true Sacrifice and Prieſt, againit the 
Angers, during an whole year and. more, but * trifling anſwers and arguments of Renatus Benoiſt, | 
yet without ditarming himſelf entirely, and with- D. D. ;” at Geneva 1567, in 8vo (7), Some of () Extracfed 
* out leaving his Monk's habit. He cenſured his works were tranſlated into Latin; for we have %, Du Verde, 
 $ ſeveral abuſes, and inſtead of inſiſting, like the of him, Le tranguillitate animi libri 7. i. e. Of the of 1 Kaan 
relt of his brethren, on the indulgences, on the ** peace of mind, ſeven books.“ De jaſtißia Chriſtiana, des 
pilgrimages, on the ſufferings of the Saints, he confeſſione peccatorum, de ægrotis conſolandis & de Pro- 
exhorted his audience to repent and have recourle videntia Dei; i. e. Of Chriſtian Jultice : of the 
„to God's mercy through Jeſus Chriſt. At firſt peo- * confeſſion of fins ; of comforting the fick. and of 
„ple flocked to hear him, but at laſt he became fuſ- God's providence.” He preached an excellent Ser- 
pected, which made him think it was time to go won at Rochelle in 1587, on the ſubject of the Lord's 
« off, He retired to Montargis, in the houſe of Ma- Supper, which Monſieur Vincent had a mind to pub- (8) Vincer', Re- 
„ dam Renata of France Ducheſs of Ferrara, who liſh (8). Simon Goulart of Senlis publiſhed in the cherches, Cc. pag. 
« was of the reformed Religion.” This is what year 1591 a Collection of very good Diſcourſes writ- 9“ 
(1) Vincent, Re- Monſieur Vincent, Miniſter of Rochelle (1), heard his ten by John de VEpine, to which, according to his 
cherches ſur of grandmother relate ſeveral times. He obſerves that cuſtom, he added Notes and Summaries. They are 
3 „„ the was twelve or thirteen years old when Monſieur de the ſame ſeven books of the peace of mind, which, as 
J Ville de la Ro- IE'pine and Rabec met at Chateau Gontier, and that has been obſerved, were tranſlated into Latin (). 
celle, pag. 65, ſhe died in the year 1624, being then about four ſcore (4) The edition printed at Rochelle in 16mo, for 
Kce years old (2). This chronological account is not per- Jerome Haulin 1594, contains a dedication of Simon 
(2) 1bid. pag. 68. fectiy accurate; nor do we expect ſuch an accuracy Goulart to Monſieur de la Noue, dated in the year 
in that Kind of accounts. Beza acquaints us, that Rabec 1587. CRIT. Rem. | 


4% 
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© SPINCKES (NATHANIEL) was born at Caſtor in Northamptonſhire in the 
latter end of the year 1653. His father the Reverend Mr. Edmond Spinckes married 
Martha, eldelt daughter of Thomas Elmes of Liltord in Huntingdonſhire Eſq;. Na- 
thaniel was the eldeſt ſurviving ſon. There were three other ſons and a daughter. He 
inherited his father's real eſtate at Warmington. He was educated in ſchool-lcarning by 
Mr. Morton Rector of Haddon in Huntingdonſhire. In the year 1669 he was adnutted 
of Trinity College in Cambridge under Mr, Bainbrigg, and matriculated the next year. 


4 Upen 


aler, 


Re- 
pag. 


Upon his father's death his fortune diſqualified him from preferment in his College ac- 
cording to the ſtatutes. He removed therefore to Jeſus College in the ſame Univerſity 
in 1672, That year he was admitted Probationer for a Scholarſhip of the Foundation of 
Mr. Toby Ruſtad, and the year after ſworn into it. In the year 1673 he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1677 that of Maſter. In 1676 he went into Deacons Orders 
under Dr. Compton Biſhop of London at London Houſe May the 21ſt. In 1678 he 
was ordained Prieſt by Dr. Barlow Biſhop of Lincoln in the Church of St. Margaret 
Weſtminſter. Mr. Spinckes lived ſome time in the family of Sir Richard Edgcomb of 
Mount Edgcomb in Devonſhire as a Chaplain. He officiated at Peterſham in Surrey 
in the years 1679 and 1680, and was then made Chaplain to Duke Lauderdale, which 


gave him opportunity of great acquaintance and intimacy with Dr. Hickes his Fellow- 
Chaplain. Upon the Duke's death he removed to St. Stephen's Walbrook in London in 
1683, where he continued two years Curate and Lecturer. In September 1685 the Dean 


and Chapter of Peterborough conferred on him the Rectory of Peakirk cum Glynton in 


Northamptonſhire. The See of Peterborough being then vacant, he had his inſtitution from 


Dr. Sancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Whilſt he was Rector here he married Do- 
rothy daughter of William Rutland Citizen of London, who ſurvived him but a week. 


July the 21ſt 1687 he was inſtalled Prebend of Saliſbury, upon the reſignation of Mr. 


Timothy Morton; the title of his Prebend was Major Pars Altaris, September the 
24th he was inſtituted to the Rectory of St. Martin's in Saliſbury upon the Preſentation 
of Francis Hill Eſqz. The ſame year he had conferred upon him the Curacy of Stratford 
ſub Caſtrum in Wiltſhire, the ſtipend of which was eighty pounds per ann. paid out of the 
Rectory appropriated to the Dean and Chapter. He was deprived of his preferments in 


the year 1690 for refuſing to take the new oaths. His leifure was employed in ſervices 


to the Church and to Learning. He was aſſiſting in the labours of others [A], beſides 
what pieces he has left of his own, Among other branches of Learning he was particu- 


larly an Adept in the Saxon Language, and was of ule to Dr. Hickes in that way as 
the Doctor was to him. Some things he had drawn up which never were publiſh 


ed. 


Poſterity may judge of him by his works [BJ. He alſo publiſhed ſome pieces written 


by Dr. Hickes [C]. Mr. Spinckes died July the 28th 1727 in the ſeventy fourth year 


of his age, and was buried in the Burying-ground 1n the pariſh of St. Faith on the north- 


ſide of St. Paul's London [D]. He is ſaid to have been a Biſhop amongſt the Nonjurors. 


[4] He cas aſſiſting in the labours of others,] He pro- 


mated and forwarded the following works. Dr. Grabe's 
Septuagint ; Mr. Newcourt's Repertorium; Mr. How- 


e's Canons; Dr. Potter's Clemens Alexaudrinus ; Dr. 
_ Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy. | | 
[B] Poſterity may judge of him by his works.) He 


wrote, 1. Of Truſt in God: Or a Diſcourſe concerning 
the Duty of caſting our Care upon God in all our Diffi- 


culties: Together with an Exhortation to patient ſuffer- 
ing for Righteouſneſs. In a Sermon on 1 Pet. iii. 14, 


15. printed for Ketilby 1696, a 24 edit. for R. Sare 
in Holborne, 1714. 2. The Efjay towards a Propoſal 
for Catholick Communion, Ce. lately publiſhed by a 
( pretended) Miniſter of the Church of England, printed 
at large, and anſwered Chapter by Coapter. Whereby it 
appears that the Author's Method of reconciling the Church 


% England with the Church of Rome is fallacious, and 


his Deſign impracticable. For R. Sare, Holborn 1705. 
3. The new Pretenders to Prophecy re-examined, and 
their Pretences fheiwn to be groundleſs and falſe : And 
Sir R. Bulkeley and 4 TFhitro convicted of very foul 
Practices, in order to the carrying on their Impoſlure, 
For R. Sare Holborne, 1710. 4. Mr. Hoad!ly's Mea- 
fares of Submiſſion to the Civil Magiſtrates enquired into 
and diſproved, Part I. Printed for R. Smith and W. 


Taylor 1711. 5. Mr. Hoadlys Meaſures of Sub. 
miſſion to Civil Magiftrates enquired into and diſ-- 


proved. Part 11. Printed for W. Freeman at the Bible 
near Chancery Lane, and R. Wilkin at the King's 
Head St. Paul's Church-yard, 1712. 6. The Sick Man 


wiſited and furniſhed with Inſtructions, Meditations and 


Prayers ſuitable to his Condition for putting him in mind 
of his change, for ſupporting him under his Diſtemter, 
and for preparing him for, and carrying him through his 
laſt Conflict with Death. Edit. 1. for Freeman in 


Fleetſircet, 1712. Edit. 2. for Taylor in Pater. noſter 


Row. Edit. 3. for Taylor, 1722. 7. The Caſe truly 
Stated, wherein the Caſe Reſtated is fully corſides ed. 
By a Member of the Church of England. Printed for 
George Strahan in Cornhill, 114. 8. 4 Collection of 
Meditations and Devotions in three Parts. I. Medita- 
tions on the Creation, II. Meditations and Devotions on 
the Life of Chriſt. III. Daily Devotions and Thankſ- 
givings reviewed and ſet forth by Dr. Hickes, and pub- 
liſhed by N. S. Printed for Midwinter in St. Paul's 


Vol. IX. 


He 


Church- yard, 1717. 9. The Caſe farther Stated be- 
tabeen the Church of Rome and the Church of England, 
wherein the chief Point about the Supremacy is fully di/- 
cuſſed. In a Dialogue between a Roman Catholick and 
a Member of the Church of England. Printed for 
George Strahan near the Royal Exchange, 1718. 


10. No ſufficient Reaſon for reſtoring the Prayers and 


Directions of King Edward V Ts firſt Liturgy. Part J. 
Printed for John Morphew, 1718. 11. No /afficient Rea- 
fon &c. Part II. For James Bettenham 1718. 12. No 
juſt Grounds for introducing the new Communion Office, or 
denying Communion to thoſe who cannot think themſelves at 
liberty to reject the Liturgy of the Church of England for 
its jake. Printed for James Betrenham, 1719. 13. 


The Article of the Romiſh Tranſubſtantiation enquired 


into and diſproved from Senſe, Scripture, Antiquity, and 
Reaſon. Printed for John Hooke. in Fleetſtreet, 1719. 
14. The true Church of England Man's Companion in the 
Cloſet : Or a Compleat Manual of Private Devotions : 


Collected from the Writings of Archbiſhop Laud, Biſhop 


Andrews, Biſhop Kenn, Dr. Hickes, Mr. Kettlewell, 
Mr. Spinckes, and other eminent Divines of the Church 
of England by the Reverend Mr. Sam. Downes : With 
a Preface by the Reverend Mr. Spinches. Printed for 
Charles Rivington in St. Paul's Church-yard, 1721. 
[C] He alſo publiſhed ſome Pieces written by Dr. 
Hickes ] An Account of theſe is in Dr. Hickes's Life. 
[D] And was buried in the Burying-ground in the 


pariſh of St. Faith on the north-jide of St. Paul's London.] 


On a white marble 1s this inſcription. 
Depoſitum 
Viri plane Venerandi 
Nathanaelis Spinckes A. M. 
Ortu Northamtonienſis, 
Academia Cantabrigienſis 
Eccleſiæ Anglicane Pr. digniſſimi 
Amicis, Patriæ, Erudiio orbi 
XVIII Jul. MDCCXXY HI 
Abrepti. 
Erat ille ingenio miti, 
Vultu placidiſſimo: 
Rem Chriſtianam 
Scriptis tuebatur luculentis, 
Luculentiori ornabat exemple : 
Crederes antiquorum Patrum 
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He out-lived all his children except William Spinckes Eſq; and Ann wife of Anthony 


Cope Eſq. 


Et Mores & Doftrinam Sed Mayor. | 
In noſtrum Theologum, Proximam huic terram occupat 


Nupero quaſs Miraculo | Dorothea conjunx dilictiſſima, 
Tranfuſos. | Quæ die a Mariti interitu ſeptima 


Moritur Sociam Animam efflavit. 
Anno eetatis ſeptuage/;mo quarts | 
Imqua Fortuna non diuturnior 


SPINOZA (JOHN DE) lived in the ſixteenth Century. He was born at Belovado 
in the Province of Rioja in the Kingdom of Caſtille, and was taken into the family of 
the Marquis of Alarcon at fourteen years of age. He became a man of abilities, and 

| ſhewed ſo great a fidelity, that the Marquis conceived a very high affection and eſteem 
for him, ſo that he truſted him with his greateſt ſecrets, and conſulted him in the moſt 
important affairs. Upon the death of this Nobleman, Don Pero Gonzalez de Mendoza 
his ſon-in-law ſucceeded him in his poſts, and was afterwards appointed by the Emperor 
Charles V Captain General of Sicily. He made John de Spinoſa Secretary of the Cy- 


phers and Affairs of State, and had great reaſon to be pleaſed with his conduct in that 


employment; for when Barbaroſſa's fleet ſeized the Straits of Meſſina, our John de Spi- 
noſa was ſo fortunate and ſkilful as to croſs the Straits, and carry into Sicily the Emperor's 
orders, and the money due to the ſoldiers. Some time after he appeaſed in the Kingdom 


of Naples a mutiny among the troops. He attended Mendoza in the wars in Piedmont, 
and ſerved him as Secretary, and after the death of that Lord was twice ſent to Venice for 
the affairs of the Milaneze. This employment obliged him to reſide at Venice twelve 


years, and gave him an opportunity of diſplaying theſe qualities, which gained him the 
approbation and praiſes of the Venetians. He received alſo from the Emperors Charles V 
(% Extrates and Ferdinand, and King Philip II. ſeveral marks of a ſingular eſteem. He com- 


from a Preface manded in ſome Provinces of Lombardy under the Duke de la Cueva, Governor of 


derbe, he Milan, and General of the Spaniards in Italy. He had before commanded in a part of 


Gyr æcepænos of | 7 t 1 1 1 BD 
3 Abruzzo with great integrity, and had procured two famous robbers to be puniſhed [A]. 


printed at Milan He loved ſtudy, and applied himſelf to it as much as his employments and journies 
in 1580. would allow him: he wrote allo ſame books (a) [B J. 5 
Tj SPINOZA 


5 [4] Procured tauo famous robbers to be puniſhed.) other intitled, Micracanthos, wherein he had introduced 


One of them was ſo cruel, that he drank the blood the remarkable actions and ſayings of great men, and 


of thoſe whom he had killed. The other added to own an account of the fata! end of bad men, in or- 


. 


r 


his robberies and murthers and horrid lewdneſs, and 
Taviſhed all the women, who fell into his hands. Here 
follow this author's words in Spaniſh. Gouernd en Al- 
bruxxo el eſtado de la valle Siciliana, dando de ſu in- 
tegridad muy grandes ſennales, con ſu pobrexa: De /u 
prudentia con diverſos juixios, y ſententia; notables : y 
ae ſu juſtitia con la muerte de Proſpero Camisdla cru- 
eliſſimo homicida, e, inſolentiſimo wiolador de mugeres, y 
de Entino de Baxan, atroce ſalteador de caminos, () 
tan inhumano, que como fiera ſaluaje acoſtumbraua heuer 
la ſangre de aquellos aquien por los boſques heria, d ma- 
taua: ) y con la cabega de ſcachia lala puęſta por ter- 
ror de los mal hechores, en una pica a las almenas ; y ſu 
cuerpo en quatro partes, en los paſo mas peligroſos del 

in Abruzzo in the 


er that his book might point out to the reader the 
path of glory, which they ought to follow, and the 
path of infamy, which they ought to avoid. He had 
inſerted in it a digreſſion relating to the perſons who 
are delighted in ſpeaking ill of a book. It will be 
thought a good one, if we judge of it by the paſſage 
which I am going to quote, and which is full of good 
ſenſe, and ſhews us the difference that we ought to 
make between cenſures and flatteries, and then between 
thoſe cenſures, that may be of uſe to us, and thoſe that 
can be of no uſe. Pero contra aquellos que . . . quifieſſen 
por wentura en otras coſas tacharme ; dexare per agora 
de hazer excuſationes, 6, reſpuejia defenſiua ; refirien- 
dome ala apologia que enel micracanthos tengo ſerita. 


(1) Hieron Ser- eſtade (1). i. e. He governe 


ranus, in Præfat. 
Dialogi en laude cc 


de las Mugetres. 40 


Sicilian valley, and ſhewing great proofs of his 
integrity, notwithſtanding his narrow circumitan- 


Donde ſuficientemente ſe tratta delas ſpecies de maldici- 
entes, y detractores; y dela reprebenfion que deue (ex- 
cluſas todas las de mas) aceptarſe, y como obra ſaludable, 


ces ; of his prudence by divers remarkable ſenten- 
ces and puniſhments ; and of his juſtice by inflict- 
ing death upon Proſpero Camiſola a cruel murtherer 


and an inſolent raviſher of women, and Entino de 


% Baxan, an infamous highwayman, who was ſo in- 
« human, that like a wild beaſt he uſed to drink 
«© the blood of thoſe whom he had wounded or killed 
in the woods. He ordered his head to be fixed 
upon a pole for a terror to wicked men, his body 
to be quartered, and his quarters to be placed in 
«© the moſt dangerous roads of that country.“ 

(B] He wrote ſome books.) I have ſeen only his 
Gynæcepænos, or his Dialogo en laude de las Mugeres, 


Ii. e. Dialogue in praiſe of the Women. It was printed 


at Milan in 4to in the year 1580, and dedicated by 
the author to Mary of Auſtria daughter of the Empe- 
ror Charles V, and the wife of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian II. The women are extolled there beyond 
meaſure. The book is ſtuffed with examples and quo- 
tations, though without any choice. The author pro- 
miſed a ſecond part, wherein he was to make an en- 
comium upon ſeveral illuſtrious Ladies of that age. I 


with. he had performed his promiſe, and that his 


book had fallen into my hands. He had written an- 
2 | 


better to hear the rebuke of the wiſe, than for a man 


y wirtuoſa, agradeſcerſe. Alo qual remi tiendome, ſo- 

lamente dire agora, que fin deſear contra los mal dici- 

entes, y arrogantes burladores; mas venganza de aguella 

con que la ſcriptura los amenaza diziendo, () parata (t) Prov. Salin. 
ſunt deri ſoribus judicia. Y fin admitir por otra parte, © 19. 

las alabanzas engannoſas delas aduladores : ſperare gra- 

tamente con deſeo, y humildad la correction delos buenos, 

y ſabios wvarones. Teniendo para ello fiempre enla me- 

moria, aquellas divinas palabras del Eccleſiaſte, que di- 

zen, (+) Melins eft a ſapiente corripi : quam ſtullorum (J) Eccl. c. 5. 
adulatione decipi (2). i. e. © I ſhall refer to the apo- 

« logy, which I have given in my Micracanthos ; in (2) Juan de Spi- | | 
« which I treat amply enough of the ſeveral kinds of noſa, in the Ad. 
* {landerers and detracters, and of the cenſures which CONS — 
6s . to be received kindly, becauſe they are uſeful bis Gyn@cepere: 
« and juſt, I ſhall only ſay to the ſlanderers and | 
arrogant ſcoffers, in the threatning language of the 

„ Scriptures, Fudgments are prepared for ſcorners. And 

© on the other hand, as we ought not to attend to the 

«« deceitful applauſes of flatterers, ſo we ſhould receive 

« with thankfuineſs, pleaſure, and humility the cor- 

„ retion of good and wiſe men, always retaining in 

« mind thoſe divine words of the Eccleſiaſtes, J rs 


**t9 


Sahm. 


Ca Jo 


de Spi- 
12 Ad- 
t to the 
fore 
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Jewiſn Religion, and at laſt became an Atheiſt, was born at Amſterdam. He was a 
ſyſtematical Atheiſt, and upon a ſcheme entirely new, though the ground of his doctrine 


was the ſame with that of ſeveral other Philoſophers, both antient and modern, 
and Eaſtern [A]. With regard to the latter, we need only read what I me 


| «< to hear the ſong of fools.” Don Nicholas Antonio 
See his Bib- (3) never ſaw this Micracanthos. Let us add, that our 
lieth, Script, Hiſ- Spinoſa had made a large collection of proverbs, and 
ponie, under the filled it with moral reflections. He did not publiſh it; 
5 — he gave the reaſons in the ſecond part of his Micra- 
page 52 1. canthos. Ha ſcrito algunas otras obras. Entre las qua- 
| les (allende de los Dialogos dichos :) no es de poca impor- 
 tantia, la que yo he viſto de mas de feiomil Proverbios 
wulgares que ha recogido, y partes dellos compueſto ; (aun- 
que no acabada de comentar, ni impreſſa ; por las cauſas 
que en lu poſtreros razonamientos de la ſegunda parte del 
Micracanthos, ſe dize:) obra cierto de marauilloſa Doc- 
trina, y provecho, y muy agradable : (anſi como las 
| otras :) por la copia, y diverfidad de las materias, To- 
(4) Hieron. Ser- Ja, ellas puramente aplicadas ala virtud (4). i. e. 
ranus, in Pref ee He wrote ſome other works ; and among them (be- 
Dialogien laude e fides the Dialogue abovementioned) the moſt im- 
de las Mugeres. l | * 
« portant, which I have ſeen, was a work containing 
above ſix thouſand proverbs which he collected, and 
„part of which he compoſed, (though he did not 
complete his comment on them, nor publiſh them 
« for the reaſons mentioned by him in his laſt Diſ- 
«* courſes in the ſecond part of his Mzcracanthos ;) a 
« work certainly of prodigious learning, uſeful, and 
very entertaining (as well as his other works) on ac- 
© count of the copiouſneſs and diverſity of the ſub- 
*« jets. He employed them all for the promotion of 
« virtue.“ | 
AvTnors who Here then is an author, who may be added to thoſe 
have written up- mentioned in the Nouvelles de la Republigues des Lettres 
on Proverbs. for the year 1686. Let us cite the paſſage without 
| any regard to the peeviſh humour of thoſe who will 
be diſpleaſed with it, and rather ſhew a reſpect to thoſe 
who will be very well pleaſed with it. Mr. Menage 
« promiſes us an etymological treatiſe upon the French 
« Proverbs. There are few ſubjects ſo curious as that, 
« and which require a greater extent of knowledge in 
« Hiſtory. There are in all languages an infinite 
« number of proverbs. Didymus had made a collec- 
tion in ten books, which he dedicated to thoſe who 
« had written upon that ſubject. Aldus Manutius 
« publiſhed ſome part of that work of Didy mus with 
« the Proverbs of Tharrzus in the year 1505. But it 
« muſt be owned, that the Proverbs in the Greek and 
« Latin languages are not near ſo numerous as Eraſ- 
« mus and thoſe who have collected what was omitted 
« by him, would make us believe, for it is certain, 
„and it has been ſufficiently objected to them, that 
<« they have taken that for a proverbial way of ſpeak. 
„ ing which was not ſo. Oudin has made a pretty 
« large collection of French Proverbs under the title 
« of Curiofitez Frangoiſes ; but he does not give us the 
« etymology of them. There have been ſeveral edi- 
tions at Paris of the Dialogues of a Clown and a 
« Philoſopher, wherein is given the original of a pretty 
« conſiderable number of Proverbs ſometimes right, 


« ſometimes wrong. Here follows the title of the 


edition of 1665 : Les illuſtres Proverbes nouveaux 

« & Hiftoriques expliquez par diverſes queſitons curi- 

« euſes & morales 2 vol. in 12m. Mr. F uretiere, 

% who has written a ſecond caſe very ſatyrical againſt 

<« ſeveral members of the French Academy, pretends, 

« that the Proverbs in his Univerſal Dictionary were 

* not borrowed from that of the Academy, and that zz 

| & order to take off their meanneſs he has inriched moſt of 

(5) Nouvelles de © them, either by inquiring into their original, or by ap- 
la Republigues des 4e ping to them curious Hiſtories, and comparing with 
e ORE « the Proverbs of other Nations what Paguier, Be- 
the Tae mo « linghen, and other grave authors did not think un- 
Origines de la 46 eworthy of their pen (6); A good ſupplement might 
Langue Italienne be made to this long paſſage. One might add, that 
111-4 09 this Belinghen of Furetiere ſhould not have been called 
= 4 74 ſo. His name was Fleury de Bellingen. I believe, 
which we find en that he taught the French Language in Holland. He 
explication of ſe- publiſhed at the Hague in 1656 L' Etymatagie ou Expli- 
"ou Italian Pro- ien des Proverbes Frangois, diviſee en trois Livres 
dea par Chapitres en forme de Dialogue. It is a book in 
$yo of 363 pages. The good reception, Which the 


European 
ntioned in 
the 


premiers efſais des Proverbes, publiſhed by that author 

in 1653, met with, induced him to publiſh a ſecond 

edition much inlarged. Let us alſo take notice, that 

Mr. de Brieux publiſhed at Caen an account of the 

original of ſome Proverbs in the year 1672 in 8vo. 

If we trace the matter higher, we may obſerve, that 

there may be met with at the end of Nicod's Dic- | 

tionary (6) Moral Explications of ſome common Proverbs (6) The edition 
in the French Language, with a tranſlation in Latin _ 2 erg 
verſe of ſome French Proverbs by Joannes Mgęidius Po 180 10 4 
Nucerienſis. You will find in the Po/ hiftor of Morhof 

a great many particulars upon this {abject ; you will 7) Morbofiug, 
ſee there, that Angelus Monofinius treated very fully cap. 21. p. 4 56. 
upon the Italian Proverbs in a book printed at Venice i 5 
in the year 1604, and (7) that Julius Varini wrote a 92 4 * 1 
work intitled, Scuola del Volgo (8), wherein the Italian e e 
Proverbs are digeſted according to the order of human 

actions, and accompanied with ſome maxims of pru- (9) Printed at 
dence. You will ſee there, that the alphabetical col- 70 3 6 
lection of Italian Proverbs compiled by Orlando per- Sony 
ſquet is to be found in Gruter's The/aurus, and that (10) See Nicolas 


there is mention made of one Thomaſo Buoni, author Antonio, Bibli- - 


of a collection of Italian Proverbs in two volumes (9). Taos San 
But you will not find there the Origini de volgari Pro- en 
verbii, publiſhed by Aloyſio Cinthio at Venice in (11) Mentis eti- 
1526 (10). Mr. Morhof had forgot the name of a . 
new author, who has collected the Italian Proverbs, „ ad 
and who is mentioned in the Journals (11). This new 54. Callieis novi 
author 1s no other than Mr. Menage, It does not ap- cujaſdam autoris 
pear that Mr. Morhof was well acquainted with the 7“ verb 
writers upon our French Proverbs. He mentions only OO 
the Collection of an anonymous author and that of unc nomen exci- 
Job. Agidius Nucerienfis, and the firſt edition of the dir. Morhofius, 
Proverbs of the Sieur de Belingen, and laſtly one Le Fehbiſter. lib. 1. 


Duc author of a book (12) intitled, Prowerbes en Rimes, fu bab. 256. 


| i The 7 | 
ou Rimes en Proverbes. Mr. Morhof knew of the 3 


Collection of Spaniſh Proverbs compiled by Ferdinand pag. 164. Dutch 
Nunez, Profeſſor of Eloquence and the Greek Lan- edit. and the 
gaage at Salamanca, and the Filſofa wulgar of Juan r de la 
de Mal Lara (13), and the Medicina Eſpannola conte- 98 2 _ 
nida en Proverbios vulgares de nueſira Lengua, written pag. 164. Wa; 
by Juan Soropan de Rieros. This Filoſaa wulgar is mentioned this 
a Collection of a thouſand Proverbs with their expli- Collection of 
cation. I am not ſurprized, that he does not mention enage. 
our Spinoſa's work. It is loſt. He does not omit the (12} Printed at 
Compilers of the German, Engliſh, and Dutch Pro- Paris 1665 in 
verbs. I ſee no perſon mention Polydorus Virgilius, 1. 

who boaſts that he had broken the ice, with reſpe& , 

both to Proverbs, and the inventors of things. His (ig, 2; Fouls be 
Treatiie of Proverbs was publiſhed in 1498, and dedi- 8 

cated to Guido Ubaldi Duke of Urbino (14). I have (14) See the E- 


an edition which he had reviſed and inlarged a foutth piſtie Dedicatory 


of the book de 
Inventoribus Re- 
rum, written by 


Polydore Virgil, 


part. It was printed at Baſil in 1541, and contains 
456 pages in 8vo. | 


[4] He was a ſytematical Atheiſt, and upon a ſcheme 
intireſy new, though the ground of his doctrine was the 
ſame with that of ſeveral other Philoſophers both ancient 


and modern, European and Eaſtern.] I believe, that he 4 1.157 of ſome 


was the firſt, who reduced Atheiſm to a ſyſtem, and 33 have 
formed it into a body of doctrine coherent and con- . 
nected according to the method of Geometricians ; but Spinoza. 

in other reſpects his opinion is not new. It has been 

long thought, that the whole univerſe is but one ſub- 

ſtance, and that God and the world are but one Being. 

Pietro della Valle mentions certain Mahometans, who 

call themſelves Eh! Eltabkik or Men of truth, people of (t] See the arti- 
certainty, who believe, that there exiſts nothing but the chef N 
our. elements, which are God, which are man, which are remark [4]. : 
all things (1). He ſpeaks alſo of the Zindikites, ano. 3 
ther ſect among the Mahometans. They reſemble (2) Beſpier, Re- 
„the Sadducees, and took their name from them. ry 1 
„ 'They believe that there is no Providence, nor Reſur- poſe 4% Empire 
*« rection of the dead, as Giggoius ſhews under the Ottoman, p. 648. 
% word Zindik (2) . . . . One of their opinions is, 

© that every thing, which we ſee, that all that exiſts ( Fr tetro della 
in the world, that every thing which is created, is le kat. zt. 


k of tome 3. quoted 
© God (3).” There have been Heretics of the ſame b, Bei 1 
5 


Polybiſe. lib. TS: 
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herents 'were 


348 


kind among Chriſtians; for we find in the beginning | 
of the XIIIth century one David de Dinant, who 


made no diſtinction between God and the firſt matter. 

| It is a miſtake to affirm, that no perſon had vented 

(4) Aferuit De- that reverie before him (4). Does not Albertus Mag- 

and; per pes, nus mention a Philoſopher, who had advanced the 

— Yi 3 peo} lame? Alexander Epicureus dixit Deum eſe materiam, 
rawerat, The- del non effe extra ipſam, & omnia efſentialiter ¶ Deum, 

orh. Raynzud, Ef formas eJe accidentia imaginata 3 & non habere we- 
5 8 at, ram entitatem, & ideo dixit omnia idem e ſuoftantia- 
1 2 my 8 liter, & hunc Deum appellavit aligquands Fovem, ali- 
quando Apollintm, & aliquando Palladem ; & formas 

ee peplum Palladis, & veſlem Jovis; & neminem ſa- 

pPientum ajebat ad plenum revelare poſſe ea gue latebant 

(s) Albertus in ſub peplo Palladis & ſub veſte Fovis (5). 1. e. 
1 Phy}. Tract. 3. Alexander the Epicarean aſſerted, that God is mat- 
cap. 13. apud 4 ter, or not different from it, and that all things are 


Pererium de com- 6 . . 
munibur Prin. “ eſſentially God, and that forms are imaginary acci- 


fiir, lib. 5. cap, ** dents, and have no real entity; and therefore ſaid, 


12. pag. m. 309, ** that all things are the ſame ſubſtantialiy ; and this 
* Gad he called ſometimes Jupiter, ſometimes Apollo, 
* and ſometimes Pallas; and affirmed, that forms 
«« were the robe of Pallas, and the garment of Jupiter ; 
and that none of the wiſe men could fully reveal 
«© what lay hid under the robe of Pallas, and the gar- 
LE «© ment of Jupiter,” Some have thought, that this 
(6) Is eſt, epi- Alexander lived in the time of Plutarch (6) ; others 


ror, quem inter 


"poke the anne? expreſsly declare, that he was prior to David de Di- 


it Plitarchus nant. Secutur fuit Alexanarum, qui fecit librum de 
II. ſympeſ, 4 materia, ubi probare conatur omnia efje unum in 
Thomaſius, Diſ- materia. This is what we read in the margin of 
ſertat. XIV. ad the treatiſe, wherein Thomas Aquinas confutes that 
exiravagant and monſtrous opinion (7). David de Di- 
nant knew not perhaps, that there was ſuch an Epi- 
(5) 41h, x, curean Philoſopher 3 but at leaſt it muſt be granted 
Thom crntra me, that he knew very well, that he did not invent 
EEE that doctrine. Did not he learn it of his maſter ? 
1286. Tomas, Was not he the ſcholar of that Amaulri, whoſe dead 
itid. pag. 2co. body was dug up, and burnt to aſhes in the year 
1208, and who had taught that all things were God 
(3) See Prateclus, a'nd but one being (8) ? Omnia ſunt Deus : Deus eſi omnia. 
in Hen. he Iiære- Creator & creatura idem. Jdec creant & creantur. 
jon 5 Au Deus ideò dicitur fiuis omnium, guid omnia reverſura ſunt 
He fays that ac- 77 iſſum, ut in Deo immutabiliter conguieſcant, & unum 
cording to ſome Individuum atque incommutabile permanebunt. Et fi- 
authors this he- cut alterius nature non eſi Abraham, alterius 1ſaac, 
retic and his ad- fed unius algue ejuſdem : fic dixit omnia e unum, 
omnia effe Deum. Dixit enim, Deum «ſje eſſen- 
tiam omnium creaturum (9). 1. e. All things 
(9) Hæc de Al- * are God: God is all things. The Creator and 
e . 8 f „ the creature are the ſame, Ideas create and are 
Maath, , created. God is therefore ſaid to be the end of all 
Lig. Fart IV, things, becauſe all things will return into him, that 
Oper. olphab. 20, they may immutably reſt in God, and continue one 
bit. _ ex He „ individual and unalterable. And as Abraham is 
of 3 not of one nature, and Iſaac of another, but both 
fivs, Dirt. of one and the ſame; ſo he aſſeried that all things 
ad Phil, are one, and all things are God. For he ſaid, that God 
Stoic. page 200. js the eſſence of all creatures.” I would nut venture 
| to affirm, that Strato the Peripatetic Philoſopher 
maintained the ſame opinion ; for 1 do not know that 
he taught, that the univerſe or nature was a ſimple 
being and an only ſubſtance ; I know only that he 
repreſented it as inanimate, and acknowledged no o- 
ther God but nature. Nec audiendus ejus (Theophraſti) 
auditor Strato is qui Phyſicus appellatur, qui omnem vim 
divinam in natura fitam eſſe cenſet, que cauſas gignen- 
ai, augendi, minuendi habeat, ſed cartat omni ſenſu ac 
(ro) Cicero, de figura (10). i. e. Nor is his (Theophraitus's) ſcho- 
3 lar Strato, who is ſtyled the natural Philoſopher, to 
56. P*B be regarded, who is of opinion, that all divine 
| power was ſeated in nature, which contains the 
cauſes of producing, increaſing, and leflening, but 
« 15 without any form and figure.” As he laughed at 
the atoms and Vacuum of Epicurus, it may be imagined 
that he allowed of no diſtinction between the parts of 
the univerſe; but this conſequence is not neceſſary. 
We can only conclude, that his opinion came infinitely 
nearer to Spinoziim than the ſyſtem of atoms. Here 
it is 1epreſenied more at large. Negas fine Deo poſſe 
quicquam z ecce libi e tranſoerſo Lampſacenus Strato, gui 
det wii Deo immunitatem magni quidem muneris. Sed 
quum Sacerdotes Deorum wacationem babeant, quanto eft 
2 


29. 


burnt alive. 


6 


> 


8 * 


the temark [ D] of the article of "JAPAN, and what I ſhall fay below concerning the 


Theology 


equins babere ipſos Deos? Negat opera Deorum ſe uti 
ad fabricandum mundum. Quæcunque fint dacet omnia 
effefta efſe natura, nec ut ille qui aſperis, & levibus, & 
hamatis, uncinatiſque corpuſculis concreta hæc eſſe dicat 
interjecto inani, ſomnia cenſet hæc e Democriti non do- 
centis, ſed optantis. Ipſe àutem fingulas mundi partes 

per ſeguens, quicquid aut fit, aut fiat, naturalibus fieri, 
aut fadtum efſe docet ponderibus & motibus : fic ille & 

Deum opere magno liberat, & me timore (11). i. e. (11) idem, 4:4. 
„ You deny that any thing can be done without God; m Def. lib. 
* ſee Strato of Lampſacus directly oppoſes your no- 2 folio 11 C. 
tion, who exempts God intirely from that office, 

% Bur fince the Prieſts of the Gods enjoy a vacation, 

% how much more reaſonable is it that the Gods 
„ themſelves ſhould likewiſe enjoy the ſame ? He denies 
« that he makes any uſe of the aſſiſtance of the Gods 

in the formation of the world : he aflerts, that all 
© things which exiſt are the effefts of nature, not as 
& he, who ſaid, that they were formed by rough, 

* ſmooth, crooked and hooked corpuſcles diſperſed in 
« Vacuum, which Strato conſiders as the dreams of 
„ Democritus, who did not ſo much as wiſh that 
© ſcheme to be true. But he tracing out the ſeveral 
« parts of the world aſſerts, that whatever exiſts or 
« 1s done, is formed or made by natural weights and 
« motions. Thus he frees God from his great taſk 
„ and me from fear.” There is ground likewiſe to 
believe, that he did not teach, as the Atomiſts did, 
that the world was a new production, and made by 
chance ; but that he aſſerted, like the Spinoziſts, that 
nature produced it neceſſarily and from all eternity, 

Plutarch's words, which I am going to quote, ſignify, 
in my opinion, if we explain them as we ought, na- 
ture has made all things of herſelf and without know- 
ledge, and not that her works began by chance. 

T. Toy 20Tjov aiTOY i Livas T0 0% xa 1% Quo di- 
dat 7G N Tx. #031) elo Add D 070 walcy, Ir 
STw neat ar T Puoiney TeJav ixace (12). i. e. (12) Plutarchus 
« Laſtly Strato denies, that the world itſelf is an ani- «verſus Colrrem, 
« mal, and affirms, that nature follows the blind im- Pas-. 1215, B. 
„ pulles of chance, that things receive their beginning 
* from a certain ſpontancous power of nature, and 
«« that an end will be put by the ſame nature to phy- 

„ fical motives.” This Latin tranſlation, which I 
found in p. 58 of Leſcalopier's Commentary on Cicero 
de Natura Deorum, and in which I have added enim 
after initium, is better than that of Amyot 'and that of 
Xylander ; and yet there is ſomething in it, which 
is not anſwerable to the idea, that we ought to have 
of the opinion of that famous Philoſopher, the greateſt 
of all the Peripatetics (13) : the words /emerarii fortune (13) Toy {30 w 
impetus diſturb the harmony of his ſyſtem ; and we Tf 

find that Lactantius diſtinguiſhes it from that of the e be 

Epicureans ; he takes away chance. Qui nolunt, ſays 7,500" e 
he (14), divina providentia fadtum tfſe mundum, aut rum ſummus Stra- 
principiis inter ſe temere coeuntibus dicunt eſſe concretum, to. Plutarch. ubi 
aut repente natura extitifſe. Natura werd (ut ait Straton) Jabra. 
habere in ſe vim gignendi, & wiwvendi, ſed eam nec ſenſum (14) Lactant. de 
habere ullum, nec figuram : ut intelligamus, omnia guaſi ſua ira Dei, cap. 10. 

ſponte eſſe generata, nullo artifice, nec auibore. Utrumgue Pas m. 533. 
wanum, & impuſfible. 1. e. They who will not allow _ | 
«© the world to be made by divine Providence, affirm ei- 

«© ther that it was formed by a fortuitous concourſe of 
„principles, or that it was of a ſudden produced by 
« nature. But nature (as Strato ſays) has a power of 
„ producing and living, though ſhe is void of all ſenſe, 

* and figure ; that we may underſtand, that all things 
„% were produced ſpontaneouſly, without any artificer 
«© or author, Both ſchemes are vain and impoſſible.“ 

Obſerve, that Seneca has repreſented the opinion of 
Plato and that of Strato as two oppoſite extremes; 
one of them deprived God of body, and the other of 
ſoul (15). 1 think I have read in a book of father (x;) Ege fran 
Salier concerning the ſpecies of the Euchariſt, that ſe- aur Platanen 
veral ancient Philoſophers or Heretics taught the unity 4% Feripaterr- 
of all things; but not having that book now, I only jr lg 
remark this by the by. Father Salier is a French Mi- ne cis pere, ater 

nim. His book printed at Paris in 1689 is intitled, ine anims # Senc- 

Hiſtoria Schalaſtica de ſpeciebus Eucharifticis, five de for- ca, in Libro con- 
narum materialium natus a fingularis Obſervatio ex pro- '* Pope ee 

fanis ſacriſque Autoribus. It is mentioned in the Hiſto- e Ste 


de Civit. Dei, 
rie des Ouvurages des Savant for September 1690, lib, 6. cap. 10. 
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The doctrine of the ſoul of the world, which was ſo 


common among the ancients, and which made a prin- 


cipal part of the ſyſtem of the Stoics, is at the bottom 
that of Spinoza. This would appear more evident, 
if it had been explained by Geometrical writers; but 


as the writings, wherein it is mentioned, are compoſed 
more in a rhetorical than dogmatical method; and on 
the other hand Spinoza has confined himſelf to a great 
preciſion in writing, without making uſe of figurative 
language, which ſo often prevents us from having juſt 
ideas of a body of doctrine ; hence it ariſes, that we find 
ſeveral capital differences between his ſyſtem and that 
of the ſoul of the world. Thoſe, who would main- 
tain that Spinoziſm is better connected, ſhould likewiſe 
maintain, that it is not ſo orthodox, for the Stoics 


did not deprive God of providence ; they re- united in 
him the knowledge of all things; whereas Spinoza aſ- 


cribes to him only ſeparate and a very limited know- 
ledge. Read the following words of Seneca. Eun- 
dem quem nos Jovem intelligunt, cuſtodem RECTOREM- 
QUE wniverſi, animum ac ſpiritum, mundani bujus operis 


 dominum & artificem, cui nomen omne convenit. Vis 


illum fatum wocare ? non errabis. Hic eft, ex quo ſuf- 
penſa ſunt omnia, cauſſa cauſſarum. Vis illum provi- 
dentiam dicere? recte dices. Eſt enim, cujus conſilio huic 
mundo providetur, ut inconcuſſus eat, & aus ſuos ex- 


plicet. Vis illum naturam vocare? non peccabis. Eff 


enim, ex quo nata ſunt omnia, cujus ſpiritu vivimus. 
Vis illum vocare mundum ? non falleris. Ipſe enim eſt, 
totum quod wides, totus ſuis partibus inditus, & ſe ſuſti- 
nens vi ſua (16). Quid eft autem, cur non exiſiimes-in 
eo divini aliquid exiſtere, qui Dei pars efl ? Totum hoc 


lib. 2. cap. 45. quo continemur, & unum eft, & Deus, ff ſocii ejus 
(2%) Idem, Ep. ſumus & membra (17). 1. e. They mean the ſame, 
92. pag. m. 38 7. © whom we call Jupiter, the guardian and GOVERNOR 


of the univerſe, the ſoul and ſpirit, Lord and arti- 


« ficer of this fabric of the world, to whom every 


„ name agrees. Will you call him fate? You will 
«© not be miſtaken. This is he, upon whom all things 
depend, the cauſe of cauſes. Will you call him 
_ «« providence ? You will ſpeak properly; for by his 
« wiſdom this world is directed, ſo that it proceeds 
« unſhaken, and performs its operations. Will you call 


„ him nature? You will not err; for all things 
„ ſprung from him, and by his ſpirit we live. Will 


„ you call him the world? You will not be miſtaken, 
for he is every thing that you ſee, diftuſed through 
all parts of the umverſe, and ſupporting them by 
„his own power. But do not you think, that there 
« is ſomething divine in him, who is part of God? 


„The whole univerſe, wherein we are contained, is 


«© one, and God, and we are his companions and 
„ members?” Read likewiſe Cato's ſpeech in the IXth 
book of Lucan's Phar/alia, and eſpecially conſider theſe 
three verſes in it: e 


Eſtne Dei ſedes niſi terra, & pontus, Q aer, 
Et cælum & wirtus ? Superos quid querimus ultra? 
Fuppiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris (18). 


i.e, © Is there any other ſeat of God but the earth 
« and ſea, and air, and heaven and virtue. Why do 
„We ſeek for the Gods further? Whatever you ſee 
« and wherever you move, is Jupiter.“ e 


I ſhall remark by the by an abſurdity of thoſe, who 


maintain the ſyſtem of the ſoul of the world. They 
ſay, that all ſouls, both of men and beaſts, are par- 
ticles of the ſoul of the world, which are reunited to 
the whole at the death of the body ; and in order to 


make us underſtand this, they compare animals to 


bottles full of water, which float in the ſea. If the 
bottle be broke, the water is reunited to its whole; 
this is what happens to particular fouls, ſay they, when 
death deſtroys the organs, wherein they were ſhut up. 
Some likewiſe ſay, that extaſies, dreams, and intenſe 
meditations reunite the ſoul of man to the ſoul of the 


world, and that this is the reaſon, why perſons foretell '«* 


things future, when they draw figures of Geometry, 
Nihil heic attingo de arte illa propbetica degue Geomantia, 
quibus ipſe Fluddus quamplurimum tribuit. Etft enim 
Mens cogitando fic in ſeipſam colligi, ac veluti abſtrabi 
poſſet, ut humanas res contempletur wvelut quadam ſpecu- 
la: attamen quod illa pofſit, quandiu hoc mortali cir- 
cumveſtitur corpore, ita uniri anime mundana, ut ficut 


Vol. IX. 


illa omnia togmfeit, ita ipſa particeps fiat cogmtionis hu. 
Juſmadi : quod illa item in bac eæſta digitos regat ad 
exprimenda varia puniula, ex quibus e ectus froe arbi- 
trarios, an fortuitos colligere liceat ; hoc aut lunge fallur, 
aut fabulam ſapit (19). It is eaſy to ſhew the falſity 
of the parallel. 'The matter of the bottles, which 
float in the ſea, is an incloſure, which prevents the 
lea-water from touching the water, wi 
are filed; but if there was a ſoul of the. world, it 
would be diffuſed in all parts of the world, and fo 
nothing could prevent the union of every particular 
ſoul with its whole; death would only be a means of 


reunion. I am going to quote a long paſſage of Mr. 


Bernier, which will inform us, that Spinoziſm is only 


a particular method of explaining a doctrine very cur. 
rent in the Eaſt Indies. © It is not becauſe you are 
ignorant of the doctrine of many of the ancient 
*« Philoſophers concerning the great joul of the world; 
of which they aſſert our ſouls and thoſe of animals 
** to be portions. If we penetrate far into Plato and 
* Ariſtotle, perhaps we ſhall tind, that they went into 
** this opinion. It is the common doctrine of the 
«© Pendets, a Pagan people in the Eaſt Indies; and it 
is that very ſame doQtrive which at preſent ſorms the 

Cabala of the Souſys and moſt of the learned men 


* 


are very ſublime and emphatical in their Goult- 


doctrine of Dr. Fludd, whom our Gaſſendi fo learn- 
edly conſuted, and that, wherewith moſt of our 
Chemiſts are infatuated. Now theſe Cabaliſts or 
Indian Pendets, of whom I am ſpeaking, carry 
their extravagance beyond all thoſe Philoſophers, 
and pretend, that God or that ſupreme Being, whom 
they call Achar, immoveable, immutable, has not 
only produced or taken fouls out of his own. ſub- 
ſtance, but in general every ching material and 
corporeal in the univerſe; and that this produchion 
is not performed ſimple after the mauner of etkci- 
ent cauſes, but after that of a ſpider, which pro- 
duces a cob- web out of its own bowels, and draws 
it in again when it pleaſes. The creation there- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


* 


* 


/ 


than an extraction or extenſion, which God makes 
of his own ſubſtance, of thule webs, which he. 
draws as it were out of his own bowels, in the ſanie 
manner as deſtruction is nothing but a re-aſſump. 
tion of the divine ſubſtance, of theſe divine webs 
into himſelf ; ſo that the laſt day of the world, 
* which they call Maperle or Prœlea, wherein they 

believe, that every thing is to be deſtroyed, will 
be ony a general re-aſſumptica” of all thoſe webs, 
„which God had drawn out of himſelf. There is 
nothing therefore, ſay they, real and etteCtive in all 


e that we think we ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, or touch; 


„ the whole world is only a kind of dream and a 
mere illuſion, inaſmuch as all that multiplicity and 
diverſity of things, which appear to us, are only 
one and the ſame thing, which is God himſelf; as 
all the different numbers, that we have, ten, twen- 
« ty, an hundred, a thouſand, and ſo of the reſt, are 

in ſhort only the ſame union repeated ſeveral times. 
But if you aſk them a reaſon of this imagination, 
or to explain how this extract ion or re-aſſumption of 
ſubſtance, this extenſion, this apparent diverſity, is 


Biapek, as they acknowledge, and incorruptible, is 
yet divided into ſo many portions of bodies and 


which ſeveral vials full of water ſhould move ; that 
theſe vials, wherever they ſhould go, would be 


when they are broken, the water in them would im- 
mediately be united to their whole, to thet ocean, 
of which it was part; or they would tell you, that 
„the caſe with God is as it is with light, which is 

the ſame throughout the univerſe, and yet appears 
different a thouſand ways according to the diverfity 


to the various colours and figures of the gloſſes thro' 
«© which it paſſes. They will only anſwer you, I ſay, 
in ſuch compariſons as theſe, which bear no propor- 


in Perſia, and is explained in Perfian verſes, which 


chen-raz or Parterre of myſteries; as it was alſo the 


fore, ſay theſe imaginary Doctors, is nothing elſe 


performed, or how God being only corporeal, but 


ſouls, they will only return you anſwers in com- 
pariſons ; that God is like an immenſe ocean, in 


Rill in the ſame ocean, in the ſame water; and that 
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(19) Gaſſendus. 
in Examine Phi- 
leſipb. Fluddaner, 
: num. 29. Oper · 
th which they tom. 3. pi 247+ 


of the objects (20), in which it falls, or according (20) There fs 
undoubtedly an 
error of the preſs 
in the original, 


: l where we ought 
tion to God, and are only proper to caſt duſt in the 0 read ſeln 1 


« eyes of ignorant people; and if we muſt expect ary dive 
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(21) Obſerve 


that the Spino- 


Ziſts do not re- 
turn any better 
anſwer to the 
perpetual diſtinc- 
tion, with which 
they are con- 
founded between 
the ſame and like, 


(22) Bernier, 
Suite des Me- 
moires ſur ' Em- 
pire du grand 
Mogol, pag. 202, 
& ſeq. Dutch 
edit, 


8 


Theology of a Sect among the Chineſe [B]. 


« ſolid anſwer from them, we tell them, that theſe 
« yials would be indeed in the like water, but not in 
« the ſame (21) ; and that there is indeed the like 
light in the world, but not the ſame, and ſo with 
« regard to many other ſtrong objections, which are 
© urged againſt them; they would always return to 
<« the ſame compariſons, to fine words, or, as the 
« Soufys do, to the beautiful poems of their Goult- 
© chen-raz (22).” : 

I am going to cite a paſſage, which will inform us, 
that Peter Abelard was accuſed of having aſſerted, 
that all things were God, and God all things. Pri 
mam elementorum concordiam efſe Deum & materiam ex 
qua religua fierent. docuit Empedocles .. Hec erat 
illius etatis Theeſophia, hac notitia que de Cauſa-principe 
habebatur. Jam tandem obſoleverat, & inter weterum 
ſomnia & phantaſmata recenſebatur. Kam inter veteris 
Philiſephiæ parietinas & rudera revocavit Petrus Abai- 
lardus, ingenio audax, & famd celeber : ſepultam cine- 
ribus invenit & quaſi Euridicen Orpheus ab inferis 
tandem rewocawit: Jeſlor Vazquezium 1. part. quzit. 3. 
art. 8. num. 28. & Smiſingum de Deo uno tract. 1. 
diſp. 2. quæſt. 2. num. 54. Deum ee omnia, & om- 


nia efje Deum, eum in omnia converti, omnia in eum 


(23) Caramuel, 


Phiioſabiæ Rea- 
1¹⁸ lib. Jo Sect. 30 5 


Page 173. 


tranſmutari aſſeruit, quia Empedocled, aut forte Anaxa- 


goricd Theojophic, diſtinguebat ſpecies ſecun- 


dum folam apparentiam, nempe quia aliquot atomi in uno | 


ſabjecto erant eductæ quæ latebant in alia (23). i. e. 
„ Empedocles taught, that the firſt conjunction of the 
„ elements is God and matter, from which all things 
« were p:oduced .. . . This was the Theology of 
e that age, this the knowledge they had of the firit 
e cauſe. It had now grown obiolete, and was reckon- 
« ed among the dreams and chimera's of the ancients. 


4 But it was reſtored from the ruins of the old Philo- 


« ſophy by Peter Abelard, a man of an enterprizing 
„genius, and extenſive reputation. He found it 
buried under the aſhes, and brought it back from 


hell, as Orpheus did Eurydice. I appeal to Val- 


„ quez 1. part. gueſt. 3. art. 8. num. 28. and Smi- 
« fing de Deo uno tract. 1. diſp. 2. queſt. 2. num. 54. 
He aſterted, that God is all things, and all things 
God, that all things are tranſmuted into God, and 
« God into all things, becauſe being prepoſſeſſed by 
„ the Theology of Empedocles or perhaps Anaxagoras, 
„he diſtinguiſhed the ſpecies only according to their 


_ «6 appearance, becauſe ſome atoms appear in one ſub- 
% je&, which lye concealed in another.“ 


[B] What I ay. | 
ſect among the Chineſe.) The name of that ſect is Foe 
Kiao. It was eſtabliſhed by Royal authority among 


the Chineſe in the year 65 of the Chriſtian Æra. 


(24) The Japo- 


.. neſecall him 


Laca. 


(25) See the Aa 
Erudit. 1688, 
Pag+ 257+ in the 
Extract of the 
book oft Confucius 
printed at Paris 
in 1687. 8 


(26) Biblictb. 
Lai verſelle, tom. 


Its firſt founder was the ſon of the King In fan vam, 
and was called at firſt Xe, or Xe Kia (24), and after- 
wards, when he was thirty years old, Foe, that is to 
ſay, no man(25). The Prolegomena of the Jeſuits be- 
fore the edition of Confucius publiſhed by them at Paris 
treat amply of this founder. We find there, ** (26) 
that he having retired into a deſart, when he ar- 
«« rived at his 19th year, and having put himſelf under 


„ the diſcipline of four Gymnoſophiſts, in order to 


learn Philoſophy of them, continued under their in- 
ſtruction till he was 30 years old, when riſing one 
morning before day-break, and viewing the planet 
Venus, the mere fight of it gave him at once a 


«« perſeQ. knowledge of the firſt principle, ſo that be- 


7: PS 403: 396, ing full of divine inſpiration, or rather of pride and 
in the extra 40 e eee e E 
the: fumes book of, folly, he uadertook the inſtruction of men, repre 


Contucius. 


(*) Pap. 29. Va- 
cuum & inane, 
Cum big in Chi- 
neſe · 


(37) See above 

remark [E] of 
the article BION 
the Boryſibenite. 


ſented himſelf as a God, and drew after him eighty 
« thouſand diſcip les At the age of 79 
«« years finding himſelf near death, he declared to his 
« diſciples, that for forty years during which he had 
« preached to the world, he had not told them the 
* truth; that he had concealed it under the vail of 
metaphors and figures ; buc that it was time then 
** to dilcover it to them. There is nothing, ſays he, 10 
be fought after, or which may be depended on, except 
nothingneſi and a vacuum (*), which is the firſt prin- 
6 ciple of all things.” Here is a man very different 
from our Free-thinkers 3 they never ceaſe to attack 
Religion till they come to die; they never quit their 
Libertiniſm but when they think the time of leaving 
the world draws near (27). But Foe finding himſelf 


46 
65 


. concerning the Theology of a 


PI 


1 have not been able to obtain any particu- 
lar 


in that circumſtance began to declare his Atheiſm. 
Teterrimum virus Atheiſmi jam moriturus evomuiſſe per- 
hibetur, diſſerte profeſſus, ſe per annos quadraginta eoque 
amplius non declaraſſe mundo weriiatem, ſed umbratili 
& metaphorica doctrina contentum, figuris, ſimilibus, & 
parabolis nudam weritatem occultaſſe ; at nunc tandem, 
quando eſſet morti proximus, arcanum ſenſum animi ſui 
fignificare welle : extra vacuum igitur & inane, primum 
ſeilicet rerum omnium principium, nihil eſſè quod queratur, 


nibil in quo collocentur ſpes naſtræ (28). His method (28) Aa Eu. 


was the reaſon why his diſciples divided their doctrine ©*97+ Lipſenſ. 
into twa parti; one outward, which is that preached © 8, pag: 257, 
publicłly, and taught the people; the other inward, which 
was carefully concealed from the wulgar, and only diſco- 
wvered to the Adepts. The outward doftrine, which ac- 
cording to the Bonzes, is only like the worden frame, 
* on which an arch is built, and which is removed after- 

wards, when the building is finiſhed, conſiſts, 1. in 
teaching that there is a real difference between good 
and evil, juft and unjuſt: 2. That there is another 
& life, wherein men coll be puniſhed or rewarded for 

what they ſhall have done in ibis: 3. That happineſs 
may be attaincd by thirty two figures and four ſeore 
qualities. 4. That Foe or Xaca is a Deity and the 
Saviour of mankind ; that he was born out of love to 
them, taking pity of the errors, which he ſaw them 
labour under ; that he expiated their fins ; and that 
by this expiation they ſhall obtain ſalvation after 
% death, and be born again to greater happineſs in ano- | 
* ther wworld(29).” To this are added five precepts (29) Piblirth, 
of morality, and fix works of mercy ; and damnation Univerſelle, tom, 
is threatned to thoſe, who negle& theſe duties. 15 a e | 
The inward doctrine, which is never diſcovered COT [C] _ 
to the vulgar, becauſe they ought to be retained the article of 
« in their duty by the fear of hell and other ſtories of JAPAN, and 
„that kind, as the Philoſophers ſay, is however in . Me- 


« their opinion the ſolid and true doctrine. It con- paw gt Pata 


fits in laying down as the principle and end of all Cbine par l-. 
things a certain Vacuum and real nothingneſs. They Pere le Comte, 
ſay, that our firſt parents ſprang from this Vacuum, tom. 2. P. 103. 
and returned to it at their death; that this is the 3 5 
caſe with all other men, who are reſolved into this oi 
„ principle by death. That ovrielves, all the ele- 
„ ments, and all creatures make part of that Vacuum. 
That therefore there is but one and the ſame ſubſtance, 
which is different in particular Beings, merely by 
the figures and qualities or internal configuration, 
juſt as water, which is ſtill eſſentially water, though 
it takes the form of ſnow, hail, rain, or ice (30).” (30) Bib, Univ, 
If it be monſtrous to maintain, that plants, beafts, tom. 7: page 4b. 
men, are really the ſame thing, and to ground ſuch 5 
a notion upon the pretence, that all particular beings 
are not diftin& from their principle (31); it is ſtill (31) Omnia, 
more monſtrous to aſſert, that this principle has no , é: 
thought, no power nor virtue. It is however what %% 2 
theſe Philoſophers do all affirm, who make the ſu- et. 1 ſe 
preme perſection of that principle conſiſt in ination / & fgura di, 
aud abſolute reſt. Hoc autem principium cum doceant ſerant, imirinſece 
efſe prorſus admirandum quid, purum, limpidum, ſubtile, rern « off 5 
inſinitum, quod nec generari poſſit nec corrumpi, quod per- aeg x Sr incipio 
fectio fit rerum omnium ipſumque ſumme perfectum & ſuo indiſtinda, 
quietum ; negant tamen, corde, virtute, mente, potentia Acta Erudit- 
ulla inftruttum eſſe: imo hoc efſe maxime proprium vl: 1688, fab 
efſentie ipfius, ut nibil agitet, nibil intelligat, appetat 
nibil (32). Spinoza has not been fo abſurd ; the only (32) Acta Fru- 
ſubltance, which he admits, always acts, always thinks; 4. Lip). 1685, 
and he could not by his moſt general abſtractions diveſt P*' 2 
it of action and thought. The foundations of his doc- 
trine cannot admit of this. 5 h | | 
Let us remark by the by, that the followers of Foe Qu1s 715M 
teach Quietiſm ; for they ſay, that all thoſe who ſeek taught mw 709 
true happineſs ought to be ſo abſorbed in profound me- wy 3 
ditations, as to make no manner of uſe of their under: 
ſtanding, but by a complete inſenſibility fink into the 
reſt and inaction of the firſt principle, which is the 
true means of perfectly reſembling him and partaking 
of happineſs. They aſſert likewiſe, that after a man 
is arrived at the ſtate of quietude, he may follow the or- 
dinary courle of life outwardly, and teach others the 
commonly received doctrine. It is only in private and in- 
wardly, that he ought to practiſe the contemplative inſti- 
tute of beatifical Beatitude. Quacirca guiſquis bene beateque 
vivendi fit cupidus, huc aſſidua meditatione, ſui que victo- 
ria 
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lar account of Spinoza's family; but there is ground to think, that it was poor and 
(a) Named Fron- very inconſiderable [C J. He ſtudied Latin under a Phyſician (a), who taught it at Am- 
4% Vander Ende. ſterdam, and applied himſelf very early to that of Divinity (5), and ſpent ſeveral years 


Obſerve Mr- 


Konhoit in the in it; after which he devoted himſelf intirely to the ſtudy of Philoſophy. As he had a 


face to the 2d 
edit. of his father 


Geometrical genius, and was deſirous of a reaſon for every thing, he ſoon found that the doc- 


5 ibs Inp;ſ- trine of the Rabbins was not to his purpoſe ; ſo that it was ealily perceived, that he diſ- 


pproved of Judaiſm in ſeveral articles; for he was a man who was averſe to any reſtraint 


macht Soinoza in matters of conſcience, and a great enemy to diſſimulation; for which reaſon he frankly 
Latin, and tht declared his doubts and belief. It is ſaid, that the Jews offered to tolerate him, provided 


ſhe aſterwards 
married Mr. 


that he would outwardly conform to their ceremonial, and even promiſed him an annual 


T woo penſion ; but that he could not ſubmit to ſuch a piece of hypocriſy. However he quitted 
A the fame time Their Synagogue only by degrees, and perhaps would have kept longer ſome meafures 


with Spinoza. 


with them, if upon going from the play he had not been treacheroufly attacked by a Jew, (4) See the book 


(0 See the re- who gave him a wound with a knife. The wound was flight, but he thought that the ee Pha 


mark {F}. 


Miniſter and 


intention of the aſſaſſin was to kill him. Upon this he entirely broke off with the Jews, Profefor of Di- 


and this was the reaſon of his excommunication. I have enquired into the circumſtances t 3 Port in- 


titied, Her Voor- 


0 Extrafted Of it, but without being able to procure any information (c). He wrote in Spaniſh an %% Heidenen 


from a Memoir 


communicated to Apology for his abandoning the Synagogue. This piece has not been printed; however :;;, whos meg 


VIgen geopent. 


the Bookſeller» it is known that he jnſerted in it many chings, which were afterwards publiſhed in his Fate e 
 Traftatus Theologico- Politicus (d), printed at Amſterdam (e) in 1670, a pernicious and 269; nth 


1695, page 393 · 


deteſtable book, wherein are contained all the ſeeds of Atheiſm, which were plainly diſ- ſpeaks of it. 
covered in his Opera poſthuma, Mr. Stouppe unjuſtly inſults the ſAiniſters of Holland for (% And not at 
not having anſwered the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus [DJ. What he ſays of Spinoza ng, 23 0 


ria eniti oportere, ut principio ſuo quam ſi millimus, affec- 
tus omnes humanos domet ac prorſus extinguat, negque 
jam turbetur, vel angatur re ulla, ſed ecſtatici prorſus 


inſlar abſorptus altiſſima conlemplatione, ſine ullo prerſus 


ſu wel raticcinio iniellectus, divina illa quiete, qua nihil 


it veatius, ferfruatur : quam ubi nadtus fuerit, commu- 
nem Vivendi modum & doctrinam tradet aliis, & ipſe- 
met ſpecie tenus ſequatur, clam vero ſibi vacet ac veri- 
tali, & arcana illa quiete vitægue celſtis infli- 
(33) Ada Eru- tuto gaudeat (33). Thoſe who attach themſelves 


diter. 168 8, pag» moſt intenſely to this contemplation of the firſt prin- 
258, Sec above 


Gs [C] of ciple, formed a new ſect, called Yu guei Kiao, i. e. 


hs ks the ſect of the idle or thoſe who do nothing, 2/11 
BRACHMANS agentium. Thus among the Monks thoſe, who value 
themſelves upon the {ſtricteſt obſervance, formed new 

ſocieties or a new ſet. The greateſt Lords and per- 

ſons of the higheſt diſtinction were ſo infatuated with 

this Quietiſm, that they thought inſenſibility the wey 

to perfection and happineſs, and that the more inen 

approached to the nature of a block or a ſtone, the 

greater progreſs they made, and the more they re- 

ſembled the firſt principle, into which they were one 

day to return. It was not ſufficient to continue ſeveral 


hours without any motion of the body; the ſoul muſt 


| likewiſe be immoveable, and loſe its thought. I fay 
nothing in this point, but what is weaker than the 
Latin paſſage, which follows : Optimates Imperii & 
ſummos gquo/que wires hac inſania adeo occupatos, ut quo 
quiſque propius ad naturam ſaxi trunave accglſiſſet, 


horas complures fine ullo corporis animique motu per- 


fiſtens, fine uila vel ſenſuum uſa wel potentiarum, es 
profecifſe ſelicius, propriorgue & ſimiliar evaſiſſe principio 
(54) Ibid, ſuo aterio, in quod aliguaudo reverſurus efjet, putaretur 
; (34). A follower of Confucius refuted the extrava- 
1 gancies of this ſect, and refuted very fully this maxim 
(345) C:pisſe pro- of Ariſtotle, that nothing is produced from nothing 
bans Ariſtotelicum (3 5) : notwithſtanding theſe notions maintained their 
#lud ex nibilo ni. ground, and extended themlelves, and there are many 
rſons at preſent, who attach themſeives to theſe vain 
(36) Ibid, contemplations (36). If we did not know the extra- 
vagancies of our Quietilts (37), we ſhould think that 
(37) See the re- the writers, who ſpeak of thele fpeculative Chineſe, did 
mark [ K] of the not well underſtand, or well relate what they mention 
5 of them; but after what has happened among Chri- 
AY Js . . . . 

ſtians, it would be wrong to diſbelieve the account of 

the abſurditics of the ſect Foe Kia or Vu guei Kiao. 

I am inclined to believe, that what thoſe men mean 
by Cum hiu, is not exactly expreſſed, or that their 
ideas are contradictory. We are told, that theſe Chi- 
neſe words figniſy vacuum and nothing, vacuum & 

inane, and that this ſect was attacked by the Axiom, 
that nothing is produced from nothing; and therefore 
thoſe who urged muſt have thought, that this ſect 
maintained nothing to be the principle of all beings, 
J cannot perſuade myſelf, that they took the word 
nothing in its {trift ſenſe; and I imagine they under- 
ſtood it as people do, when they ſay that there is no- 


title-page ſays, 
__—_-- 


thing in an empty cheſt. We have ſ:en, that they 

aſcribe attributes to the firſt principle, which ſuppoſe, | 

that they conceive it as a liquor (38). It is probable (38) Putum, lin- 
therefore that they only divelted it of what was groſs P!/dum, ſcbtile; 


and ſenſible in matter. Upon this foot the Ciſciple of © che citati- 


Confucius would be guilty of the Sophiſm called 7825. Os Os 


ratio elenchi ; for he would have underſtood by nihil on (34). 


what lias ro exiſtence, and no properties of ſenſible 
matter. I believe, that they meant by that word very 
near what the moderns do by the word ipace; the 
moderns, I ſay, who being neither Carteſtans nor 
Ariſtoteſians maintain, that {pace is diſtin from body, 
and that its indiviſible, impalpabie, penetrable, un- 
moveable, and infinite extenſion is ſomething real. 
The diſciple of Contacius would have eaſily proved, 
that ſuch a thing cannot be the firſt principle, if it be 
ctnerwiſe deſtitute of activity, as the contemplative 
Chineſe pretend. An extenſion as real as you pleaſe 
cannot ſerve for the production of any particular being, 
if it be not moved; and ſuppoſing tha: there be no 
mover, the production of the univerſe would be equal- 
ly impoſſible, whether it has an infinite extenſion, or 
none at all: Spinoza would deny that propoſition ; 
but he does not embarraſs his ſcheme with the in- 
action of the firſt principle. The abſtracted exten- 
ſion, which he aſcribes to him in general is pro- 
perly ſpeaking orly the idea of the ſpace; but he 
adds to it motion, and thence may ariſe the varieties 
of matter. | 

[C] His family. . . . ava, poor and inconſiderabl:.] 
It is well known, that Spinoza would not have had 
enough to ſupport himſelf, if one of his friends had not 
left him by will wherewithal to maintain him. The 
penſion offered him by the Synagogue, inclines us to 
think that he was not richt. 

[D] Mr. Stouppe unjuſtly inſults the Miniſters of Hol. 
land for not having anjawered the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus.] He is author of ſome Letters intitled, La 
Religion des Hollandbis. This book was written at 
Utrecht in 1673, while the French were maſters of 
that City. Mr. Stoupe was there in the ſtation of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of a Swiſs regiment, He was af- 
terwards advanced to the poſt of a Brigadier, and 
would have been raiſed higher, if he had not been 
killed at the battle of Steinkerken (39). He had been (39 In the be- 
formerly a Miniſter, and. officiated in the Church of 50% . 
the Savoy at London in the time of Cromwell. Hes“ 7”) 
affected in the Letters, which I am ſpeaking of, to 
deſcribe in odious colours the multitude of Sects in 
Holland. Here follows what he ſays of Spinoziſm. 

I ſhould not think that I had given you an account 
* of all the Religions of this country, if I did not 
© ſay a word of a famous and learned man, who, as I 
* am aſſured, has a great number of followers, who 
* are intirely attached to his opinions. He was born 
* a Jew, and his name is Spinoza; he has neither 
* abjured the Jewiſh Religion, nor embraced the 
| « Chriſtian ; 
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„ain Latin, intitled, Tractalus 


SPI 


is not always true [ EJ. When Spinoza turned his ſtudies to Philoſophy, he immediately 
| diſliked 


« Chriſtian; ſo that he is a very bad Jew, and no 
better a Chriſtian, He wrote ſome years ago a book 
Theolopico- Politicus, 
« wherein his principal deſign ſeems to be to deſtroy 
all Religions, and particularly the Jewiſh and 
«« Chriſticn, and to introduce Atheiſm, Libertiniſm, 
„and liberty of all Religions. He maintains, that 
«© they were all invented for the advantage which the 
«« public receives from them, in order that all Citi- 
«« zens may live honeſtly, and obey their Magiſtrates, 
and apply themſelves to virtue, not out of hopes of 


any reward after death, but on account of the ex- 


(40) Religion des 
Hollandois, Lettt. 
3. pig. 65, & 
ft: | 


(41) I poke of 
him above in ci- 
tation (90 of the 
article RAM Us. 


(42) He was 
then Miniſter 
and Profeſſor of 
Divinity at Ni- 
meguen. He is 
now Profeſſor at 
Groningen. His 
name in Latin is 
Braunius, and 1s 
prefixed to ſeveral 
books, 


43) Page 158. 


«© cellence of virtue itſelf, and the advantages, which 


„ thoſe who purſue it, receive in this life. He does 


« not openly declare in this book his opinion of the 
„% Deity, but he gives ſome hints of, and ſo diſcovers 
« jt, whereas in his converſation he directly aſſerts, 
«© that God is not a Being endued with underſtand- 
ing, infinitely perfect, and happy, as we imagine, 
but only that power of nature which is diffoſed over 
«© the whole world. This Spinoza lives in this coun- 
try; he reſided ſome time at the Hague, where he 


was viſited by all perſons who were curious, and 


even by Ladies of Quality, who value themſelves 
«© upon having more wit than the reit of their ſex. 
His followers dare not diſcover themſelves, becauſe 
his book abſolutely overthrows the foundations of 
all Religion, and has been condemned by a public 
«« decree of the States, and prohibited to be ſold, 
«« though it is fill fold publickly. Among all the 
Divines, who are in that country, there is not one 
who has ventured to write againſt the opinions ad- 
«© vanced by that author in his book. I am the more 
ſurprized at this, becauſe as he ſhews a great know- 
ledge of the Hebrew Language, of all the ceremo- 
“ nies of the Jewiſh Religion, of all the cuſtoms of 
the Jews, and of Philoſophy, the Divines cannot 
iay, that this book does not deſerve an anſwer, If 
they continue filent, one canaot avoid ſaying, ei- 
ther that they want chw1ity, in leaving fo pernicious 
a work unanſwered, or that they approve of the ſenti- 
ments of the author, or have not courage or ability 
io attack them (40).” 8 
The reader wil! obſerve, that whereas in the firſt 
edition of this NiQionary I cited this paſſage according 
to my own tranſlation from the Italian, I give it in 
this in the words of the original, as Mr. Des Maizeaux 
(41) did me the favour to communicate them to me. 
There was printed an anſwer to theſe Letters of 
Mr. Stouppe in 1675, intitled, La veritable Religion 
des Hollandois, avec une Apologie pour la Religion des 
Etats Generaux des Provinces Unies . . . . par Jean 
Brun (42). Here follows the ſubſtance of what relates 
to Spinoza in this anſwer (43). ** I believe, that 
*« Stouppe is miſtaken, when he ſays, that he did not 
* abjrre the. Religion of the Fews, ſince he not only 
reaounces their opinions, baving withdrawn himſelf 
from all their obſervances and ceremonies ; but alſo 
eats and drinks every thing offered to him, whether 
it be even bacon, or wine which comes from the 
Pope's cellar, without enquiring whether it be Ca/- 
cher or Neſech. It is true, that he does not profeſs 
any cther Religion, and ſeems very indifferent to 
all Religions, unleſs God touches his heart, Whe- 
ther he maintains all the opinions which Stouppe 
imputes to him, or whether he does not maintain 
them, 1 ſhall not inquire; and Stouppe would have 
done better to paſs over this, than have mentioned 
* it, He can Juſtify himſelf, if he pleaſes. I ſhall 
not likewiſe inquire, whether he is the author of a 


cc 


** book intitled, Tractatus Theologico Politicus. At leaſt 


I am aſſured, that he will not own it ; and if we 
believe the title-page, it was not printed in thoſe 
** Provinces, but at Hamburg. But granting that this 
wicked book was printed in Holland, the States en- 
deavoured to ſuppreſs it at its firſt appearance, and 
condemned it, and prohibited the ſale of it by a 

public decree, as ſoon as it was publiſhed in their 
dominions, as Stuuppe himſelf owns in pag. 67. J 
know very well that it was ſold in England, Ger- 
many, France, and even Swiſſerland, as well as in 
Holland ; but I do not know that it was prohibited 
in thoſe countries. The States, while I am writing 


fo pernicious as Stouppe's Libel. 


the name of Mr. Simon. 


* this, ſhew their piety, by prohibiting it again to- 
“ gether with ſeveral other books of the ſame amp.” 
With regard to the complaints and reproaches, that 
this book had not been confated, the author anſwers, 


1 (44), that ſince 27 was printed at Hamburg, at 


leaſt as the title-page aſſerts, the Divines of that City 
ought to be complained of rather than the Dutch. 
2. (45) That this pernicious book tending to the ſub- 
verſion of all Chriſtianity, the Romas Catholics and 
Lutherans were no leſs obliged to confute it than the Re- 
formed ; and among the Reformed, the Divines of Ger- 
many, France, England, and Swifſerland, ought to di, 
charge their duty as well as the Divines of Holland. 
3. That the ſame reproaches might be caſt upon Mr. 
Stouppe. Why did not he confute it bimfel/ ? 4. (46) That 
 Spinoza's book is not more pernicious than bis; for if he 
teaches Atheiſm openly, the other does it covertly, The 
one news as much indifference for Religion as the other. 
A concealed enemy, who comes to attack us ſecretly and 
under the appearance of friendſhip, is much more dan- 
gerous, than one who attacks us openly, We ought to cry 
out againſl a concealed enemy, in order to warn others 10 
beware of bim; whereas every body is upon his guard 
againſt an open enemy. It is perhaps for this reaſon, that 
both the Swiſs and Dutch Divines thought it not neceſſary 
70 be in haſte to confute Spinoxa, being of opinion, that the 


(44) P. ge 150, 


(45) Ibid. p. 151. 


162. 


horridueſs of his doctrine ſufficiently confutes itſelf, eſpe- 


cially as there is nothing new in that treatiſe, all that 
is contained in it having been a thouſand times repeated 
by profane perſons, without having hoe wer ( thanks to 
God dane great miſchief to the Church. 5 (47) That 


he (John Brun) had written ſeveral Remarks againſi 106 


that deteſtable book, which he might perhaps have 
publiſhed, if the misfortunes of the war had not pre- 


(47) Ibid. pag. 
163. 


vented him. Though 1 believe however, continues he, 


that I might hade employed my time more uſefully in 
other works ; nay, I even never thought Spinoza"s book 
6 (48) That in fine Spi- 
noza's back has been an ſeuered by an excellent perſon in 
Holland, <vho wwas a very able Divine as well as a 
great Philoſopher, I mean, the late Mr. Mansfeldt, Pro- 
fi for at Utrecht. 
been publiſhed ſooner, if the author had not been pre- 
wented by death. And 1 afſure my ſelf, that Spinoza's 
bonk would have long before been confuted by others, if 
Stouppe with his accomplices, by this bloody war, had not 
laid obſtacles in their way. The reader will ſee below 
(49) the titles of ſome other anſwers written againſt 
this book of Spinoza. 


[E] What he ſays of Spinoza is not always true.) 


This anſwer would undoabtedly haue 


(4 $) Ibid. pag. 
164, 


(49) In the re- 


; mark MJ. 


Does not he ſay, that according to Spinoza, Religions 


were invented in order to induce men to apply them- 
ſelves to virtue, not on account of the rewards of the 
other world, but becauſe virtue is in itſelf very excel- 
lent, and advantageous in this life ? Is it not certain, 
that this Atheiſt never thought of this, and never could 
reaſon ſo, without making himſelf ridiculous? All the 
Religions in the world, both true and falſe, turn upon 
this great hinge, that there is an inviſible Judge, who 
puniſhes and rewards, after this life, the actions of 
mankind, both outward and inward. It is from thence 
that the principal advantage of Religion is ſuppoſed to 
ariſe, for it is the principal motive, which would have 
influenced thoſe, who ſhould have invented it. It 1s 
evident enough, that in this life good actions do not 
lead to temporal happineſs, and that bad ones are the 
moſt common and {ureſt means of raiſing one's for- 
tune: to prevent men therefore from plunging them- 


ſelves into vice, and to lead them to virtue, it would 


have been neceſſary to propoſe to them puniſhments 
and rewards after this life. This is the craft, which 
Free-thinkers impuie to thoſe whom they pretend to 
have been the firſt inventors of Religion. This is 
what Spinoza muſt have thought, and what he did 
undoubtesly think; ſo that Mr. Stouppe did not under- 
ſtand him in that point, and has taken his meaning to 
be directly contrary to what it really is. I am ſur- 
prized, that this miſtake has been ſuffered to continue 
in the ſupplement to Moreri in an article, which bears 
Obſerve, that thoſe who 
deny the immortality of the foul and Providence, as 
the Epicureans did, are thoſe, who maintain, that men 
ought to apply theraſelves to virtue on account of its 


2 excellence, 


(46) Wia pig. 


Pre 


perum po 


SPI 


/ Prefat. O- diſliked the common ſyſtems, and was prodigiouſly pleaſed with that of Des Cartes H. 


353 


perum poſthum. Ie was influenced by ſo ſtrong a paſſion for ſearching after truth [Fl, that he in ſome 5 
meaſure renounced the world, in order to proſecute that enquiry the better. He was not 
fatisfied with having diſengaged himſelf from all ſorts of buſineſs, but he likewiſe left 
Amſterdam, becauſe the viſits of his friends interrupted too much his ſpeculations, He 
retired into the country; he meditated there at his eaſe, and he made Microſcopes and 
Teleſcopes. He continued the ſame courſe after he ſettled at the Hague, and took ſuch 
delight in meditating, and digeſting of his meditations, and communicating them to his 
friends, that he allowed himſelf very little time to relax his mind, and ſometimes was 
three months without ever going out of his lodgings, This retired life did not prevent 
his name and reputation from ſpreading itſelf. The Free-thinkers came to him from 
all parts [GJ]. The Palatine Court was deſirous of him, and offered him the place of 


Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Heidelberg [H]. 


excellence, and becauſe there are advantages enough 
to be found in this life in the practice of morality, to 
prevent any complaint. This is undoubtedly the doc- 
trine, which Spinoza would have vented, if he had dared 
to dogmatize publicly. | | 
[F] He awas inflamed by fo ſtrong a paſſion for ſearch- 
ing after truth.) The proofs of theſe words and of ſe- 
veral others, which may be read in the text of this 
article, are extracted from the preface to his poſthumous 
works. Fuit ab ineunte ætate literis innutritus, & in 
adclefeentia per multos annos in Theologia fe exercuit : 
piſtquam verò eo ætatis pervenerat, in qua ingenium 
matureſcit, & ad rerum naturas indagandas aptum red. 
ditur, ſe totum Philoſophiæ dedit : quum autem nec præ- 
ceptores, nec harum Scientiarum Aufores pro wota ei fa- 
cerent ſatis, & ille tamen ſumm) ſciendi amore arderet, 
quid in hiſce ingenit wires valerent, experiri decreuit. 
Ad hoc propoſitum urgendum Scripta Philaſophica Nobi- 
Iiſimi & ſummi Philoſophi Renati des Cartes magno ei 
fuerunt adjumento. Poſiquam igitur ſeſe ab omnigenis 
occupationibus, & negotiorum curis, wveritatis inguiſitioni 
magna ex parte officientibus, liberaſſet, quo minus a 
familiaribus in ſuis turbaretur meditationibus, urbem 
Amnſtelædamum, in qud natus & educatus fuit, deſeruit, 
atque prima Renoburgum, deinde Voorburgum, & tan- 
dem Hagam Comitis habitatum conceſſit, ubi etiam IX. 
| Kalend. Martii anno ſupra milleſimum & ſexcentefimum 
ſeptuageſimo ſeptimo ex Pthiſi hanc vitam reliquit, poſt- 
quam annum ętatis quadrageſimum quartum eæcęſſchet. 
Nec tantum in veritatis perquirenda lotus fuit, ſed etiam 
fe ſpeciatim in Opticis & witris, quæ Teleſcopiis ac Mi- 
croſcopiis inſervire poſſent, tornandis, poliendiſque exer- 
cui; & niſi mors eum intempefliva rapuiſſet, ( quid enim 
in his efficere potuerit, ſatis oftendit ) praſtantiora ab eo 
fuiſſent ſperanda. Licet verò ſe totum mundo ſubduxerit, 
& latuerit, plurimis tamen aofrina, & honore con ſpi- 
cuis Viris ob eruditionem ſolidam, mag numquè ingenii acu- 
men innotuit : uti wvidere eſt ex Epiſtolis ad ipſum ſcrip- 
tis, & ipfius ad eas Reſponſionibus. Plurimum temporis 


in Natura rerum perſcrutanda, inventis in ordinem re- 


 digendis, & amicis communicandis, minimum in animo 
recreando inſumpſit : quin tantus veritatis expiſcande in 


eo ardor exarſit, ut, teſtantibus its apud ques habitabat, 


per tres continuos menſes in publicum non prodierit 3 
Quinimò, ne in veritatis indagine turbaretur, ſed ex 
voto in ea procederet, Profefſoratum in Academia Heidel- 
abri- bergenſi, ei & Sereniſſimo Electors Palatino oblatum, mo- 
| A" of defte excuſavit, uti ex Epiſlola quinquageſima tertia (50) 
Abe, ag guartd perſpicitur (51). i. e. “He was from his 
Counſellor to the earlieſt years educated in learning, and in his youth 
Eieftor Palatine, 4 ſtudied Divinity for many years. But after he 
re ane came to that age, wherein the judgment grows ma. 
matter's = _ ture, and is qualified to ſearch into the nature of 
Feb. 16, 1673. things, he applied himſelf wholly to Philoſophy. 
The following But when neither his teachers nor the writers upon 
Letter is Spino- 4 thoſe Sciences gave him ſatisfaction, and he not- 
——— « withſtanding this was poſſeſſed with a vehement 
Obere that he ** thirſt after knowledge, he reſolved to try what the 
was then known ** ſtrength of hisown genius could do. To this end the 
to be the author $6 philoſophical writings of the noble and great Phi- 
ö — „ loſopher Des Cartes were of vaſt advantage to him. 
ty, © e « Aſter he had therefore diſengaged himſelf from all 
N « kinds of employment and buſineſs, which generally 
. brett. „ obſtruct the fearch after truth, in order to prevent 
5. 5 „any diſturbance in his meditations from the viſits 
of his friends, he left Amſterdam, where he was 


born and educated, and removed firſt to Rhinburg, 


(50) Mr, Fabri- 


Vor. IX, 


He refuſed it, as an employment not very 
compatible 


* then to Voorberg, and at laſt to the Hague, where 
* he died of a conſumption February the 21ſt 1677, 
« being then forty four years of age. Nor did he 
c wholly devote himſelf to the ſearch after truth, but 
* likewiſe employed ſome part of his time in turning 
and poliſhing optic glaſſes for 'Teleſcopes and Mi- 
croſcopes ; and if death had not untimely cut him 
off, greater things might have been expected from 
him, for what he was capable of doing appears from 
* what he has done. But though he entirely with- 
„ drew himſelf from the world, and retired into pri- 
vacy, yet he became known to many men eminent 
for their learning and dignity by means of his ſolid 
learning and great penetration of judgment, as is 
evident from the letters written to bim, and his 
_ anſwers to them. He ſpent a conſiderable :.me in 
ſearching into the nature of things, in his digelting 
his diſcoveries, and communicating them to his 
friends, but very little in recreation. And he was 
« ſo zealoufly attached to the inquiry after truth, that 
« it is affirmed by the perſons with whom he lodged, 
that for three months together he never went abroad; 
nay, that he might not be intercupted in the purſuit 
of truth, but go on in it according io his own in- 
„ clination, he modeſtly refuſed a Profefforſhip in the 
« Univerſity of Heidelberg offered him by the Elector 
„ Palatine, as appears from the 53d and 54th Letters,” 
By the Divinity which he ſtudied ſo long, we are to 
underſtand that of the Jews. He is accuſed of not 
being much verſed in their learning and in the know- 
ledge of Scripture (52). However it 1s certain, that 
he was better ſkilled in the Hebrew Language (5 3) (13) fouthe ap : 
than in the Greek (54). | in the word Fi 
I ] The Free-Thinkers came to him from all parts] n:za, 


40 
cc 
cc 
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46 
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I have named one above (55); I omit others, and 


ſhall only ſay, that the Prince of Conde, who had (53) See at the 
2 end of his Opera 
almoſt as much learning as courage, and was not averſe bum bis A- 
to the converſation of Free- thinkers, was deſirous of bridęment of the 
ſeeing Spinoza, and procured him the neceſſary paſs to Hebrew Gram- 
come to Utrecht. He then commanded the French *r. 
troops there. I have been informed, that he was 
obliged to viſit a poſt the day that Spinoza was to 5 ee 
come, and that the term of the paſs expired before nn 
Prince returned to Utrecht; ſo that he did not lee the babes, ur banc 
Philoſopher, who wrote the Trafatus Theologico-Poli- provinctam ſaſci- 
ticus; but he had given orders, that in his abſence Pete audeum. 


Spinoza ſhould be very handſomly entertained, and vinoza, in Trac- 


tatu Thevlogtco- 


that he did not depart without a preſent. The author Palltico, cap. 10, 


of the Anſaber to the Religion des Hollandois writes ſub fin. pag. 136. 
as follows; Before 1 leave this ſubject, I muſt own | 
my aſtoniſhment to ſee Stouppe declaim fo violently (55) See the ar- 
„ againit Spinoza, and that he ſhould ſay, that a 7 . 
great many perſons in this country viſit him, ſince | 

he had contracted and cultivated fo ſtrict a friend- 

ſhip with him, while he was at Utrecht. For 1 

am aſſured, that the Prince of Conde at his requeſt ſent 

for him from the Hague io Utrecht, purpoſely to diſ- 

* courſe with him, and that Stouppe highly commend- 

ed him, and was very familiar with him (56).” (56) Brun, Ve- 
Having informed myſelf mare exactly of this affair, T %% Neigen 
I find that the Prince of Conde returned to Utrecht ©* OO 
before Spinoza departed, and that it is very true that * 


he diſcourſed with that writer. 


[H] The Palatine Court . . . . offered bim the place 
of Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Heidelberg.) Mr. Chevreau 
lays upon this occahon a thing, which wants to be (<7) Chevræana, 


| 2 5 tom. 2. pag. 99, 
corrected Upon my return, ſays he (5 7), ©. met obo gd. 


Uuuu 


(54) Tam exac- | 
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(g) Extracted 
from the Preface 


to his Opera poft- 
buma, 4 re ; 


mark ¶ FJ. 


(5) See the re- 
mark [G]. 


(58) To ſpeak 
the language of 


an orthodox per- 


ſon he ſhould 

have ſaid, becauſe 
I then knew that 
Proteflant Jew . 


 enly by the firſt. 


part, Tc, 


SPI 


compatible with his inclination to the ſearch after truth without interruption. He fell 


into a flow ſickneſs, which put an end to his life at the Hague February the 21ſt 1677, 
at the age of about forty four years (g). I have been informed, that the Prince of Conde 


being at Utrecht in 1673 let him know, that he ſhould be glad to fee him (H). Thoſe 
who were acquainted with him, and the peaſants of the villages, whither he retired for 


ſome time, agree in ſaying, that he was a man of a ſocial diſpoſition, affable, honeſt, 


obliging, and very regular in his morals [ 1]. 
SS : ly I people, who live an irregular life, though 
Some perſons pretend, that he (0) Extratea 


not to be more ſurprized at it, than to 


they are fully perſuaded of the truth of the Goſpel (i). 8 
followed the maxim, Nemo repente turpiſſimus, i. e. No body grows very bad of. a ſudden, 


« Court of the Elector Palatine, I ſpoke very advan- 


* tageouſly of Spinoza, though I then knew nothing 
of that Proteſtant Jew but from the firſt (58) and 
« ſecond part of the Philoſophy of Des Cartes, printed 
« at Amſterdam by John Rieuwertz in 1663. The 
« Elector had that book, and after I had read to him 
« ſome chapters, he reſolved to ſend for him to his 
« Univerſity of Heidelberg, in order to teach Philo- 
« ſophy there, on condition that he ſhould not dogmatize. 
« Mr. Fabricius, then Profeſſor of Divinity, had or- 


ders from his maſter to write to him; and though 


«« Spinoza was not very eaſy in his circumſtances, yet 
© he refuſed that honourable employment. The rea- 
«+ ſons of his refuſal were inquired into; and from 
*« ſome letters, which I received from the Hague and 


 « Amſterdam I conjectured, that he was deterred by 


„ theſe words, on condition of not dogmatizing.” Mr. 


Chevreau is miſtaken with regard to the condition of 


not dogmatizing, and Mr. Bernard obſerves with great 


_ reaſon, that this would have been a contradiction. 
There is good grounds for being ſurprized, that 


«© Spinoza being already known to be what he was, there 
„ ſhould be any thoughts of truſting him with the in- 
«« ſtruction of the youth in Philoſophy, and ſtill more, 


» that he ſhould at the ſame time, be laid under 


(59) Nouvelles de 
la Republique des 
Lettres, Septem. 
1700, page 301. 


«* the neceſſity of not dogmatizing; for ſince the foun- 
dation and principles of his Philoſophy were that 
upon which his impious doctrine was built, how 
„could he have taught Philoſophy without abſolutely 
«© ſpreading his poiſon? This invitation joined to the 
«© law impoſed on him implied in a kind of contra- 
* diftion (59).” It is certain, that this Law was 
not impoſed on him, and that Mr. Chevreau is miſ- 
taken in that point. It is eaſy to prove this from the 
words of the letter of invitation, Mr, Fabricius, who 
had orders to write to him, promiſed Spinoza a very 
full liberty of philoſophiſing; which, added he, the 


Elector believes you will not abuſe to the prejudice of 
If you come hi- 


the Religion publickly eſtabliſhed. 
ther, you will live an agreeable life, and in a manner 


ſuitable to a Philoſopher. Philoſophandi LIBERT a- 


(xo) Ee. LIN 
Spi oog, Page 


562. Oper, Poli- 


Lumor. 


(61) Ibid. Epiſt. 
54. 


(62) Ibid. pag. 
863. 


TEM habebis AMPLISSIMAM, gud te ad publice flabili- 
tam Religionem conturbandam non abuſurum credit. 
Hoc unum addo, te, fi huc weneris, vitam Philoſopho 
dignam cum woluptate tranſacturum, niſi preter ſpem 
& opinionem noſlram alia omnia accidant (60). Spinoza 


This is ſtrange, but after all, we ought 


from a Memo 
communicated tg 


and the Bookſeller, 


tion of dogmatizing. This is an abſolute contradiction in 
terms. I ſhall not omit to remark, that the clauſe 
inſerted in the letter of invitation appeared a very 
hard one to Spinoza; and this is what I meant to ex- 

eſs in a general way, when 1 ſaid, that he refuſed 
the Profeſſorſhip, as not very compatible with his in- 
clination to the ſearch after truth without interruption ; 
for he had all the reaſon to fear, that he ſhould be 
perpetually interrupted, and that the Divines of the 
Palatinate would make him loſe a great deal of 
time in juſtifying before the Prince what he ſhould 
dictate to his ſcholars, or ſay in his lectures. They 


would have found in them ſometimes one thing, which 


directly attacked the catechiſm of the country, and 
ſometimes another, which indirectly attacked it. This 


would have opened a vaſt field for complaints and ac- 


cuſations; he ſaw no end to it, and therefore could 


not promiſe himſelf any tranquillity ; and though he 


had not foreſeen that he ſhould loſe a good deal of 


time in this, he knew very well, that the obligation 


of going into the Profeſſor's Chair at certain ſtated 
hours, and the ſeveral other functions of that place, 
would greatly interrupt his meditations, 
reader to add to this the explanation publiſhed in the 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Leitres (63). 


[1] He was a man 


I defire the 


(63) For Dec, 
very regular in his no- Joo, pag. 689, 


rals.) Excepting the diſcourſes, which he might hold 690. 
with his intimate friends, who deſired likewiſe to be 


his diſciples, he ſaid nothing in converſation but 
what was edifying. He never ſwore, nor ſpoke irre- 
verently of the divine Majeſty; he went ſometimes 
to ſermons, and exhorted others to be conſtant at 
Church (64). He did not care for wine, nor 


good ( 


64) See the re- 


chear, nor money. What he paid his landlord, who mark [7 


was a painter at the Hague, was a very inconſiderable 
ſum. He minded nothing but ſtudy, and ſpent the 
greateſt part of the night in it. His manner of life 
was perfectly ſolitary. It is true, he did not refuſe the 
viſits which his great reputation occaſioned him; and 
it is likewiſe true, that he ſometimes paid viſits to per- 
ſons of diſtinction; but it was not to talk of trifles, 
or for diverſion, but to diſcourſe upon affairs of ſtate. 


He underſtood them very well without having ever_ 


been employed in them, and he made very jutt con- 
jectures of the courſe, which general affairs would 
take, I extract all theſe particulars from a preface of 


him in the Palatinate, eſpecially on account of the li- 


anſwered, that if he had ever deſired a Profeſſorſnii p, 


Mr. Kortholt (65), who, in a journey which he took (6 5) Sebaſtisn. 
he could not have wiſhed for any other than that offered 


into Holland, in order to procure the beſt informa- He is Protetſor 
1701. 
berty of philoſophiſiag, which his Highneſs granted . 
him, Si unguam mibi deſiderium fuiſſet alicujus facul. 
tatis profeſſionem ſuſcipiendi, hanc ſolam optare potuiſſem 
quæ mihi a Sereniſſimo Electore Pulatino per te offertur, 
PRASERTIM OB L!BERTATEM PHILOSOPHANDI 
quam Princeps Ciementiſſimus concedere dignatur (61). 
1 own, that among other reaſons, for which he de- 


terdum docti: & principibus wiris, ſays he (66), quos non 
tam convenit, quam admiſit, cum iiſque de rebus civili- (66) Sebaſtianus 
bus ſermones inſtituti. Politici enim nomen affeftabat, Konholtus, 
& futura mente ac cogitatione ſagaciter proſpiciebat, gua- Figſas Edition's 
lia hoſpitibus ſuis haud rara predixit. . . . dd Nord bott 
ſus eſt Chriſtianum, & wel reformatorum vel Lutherano- Patris ſui de tri- 
rum cœtibus non modo iſſe adfuit, ſed & aliis auftor ſæ- bus Impoſtoribus, 


tions he could concerning Spinoza's life; Vacawit in- of Poetry at Kiel 


hri- 
ge profeſ 2 Trafatus Chri- 


clares, that he does not find himſelf inclined to accept 
of that Profeſſorſhip, he alledges, that he does not 
know within what bounds he ought to reſtrain himſelf 
in order that he might not ſeem a diſturber of the Re- 
ligion publicly eſtabliſhed. _ Cogito deinde, me neſcire, 


guibus limitibus libertas ifla philoſophandi intercludi de- 


beat ne wvidear publice ftabilitam Religionem perturbare 
welle (62). But this does not prove, that the condition 


mentioned by Mr. Chevreau was required of him. 


This ſhews us, that even good authors are very liable 
to be miſtaken in their accounts of fats. Mr. Che- 
vreau ſhould have only ſaid, that it was civilly intimat- 
ed to Spinoza, that it would not be taken well, if he 
ſhould attempt to oppoſe the principles of the Re- 
formed Church. Inſtead of this he has made uſe of 
a general propoſition, which includes a dire& prohibi- 
2 


penumero & hortator extitit, ut templa frequentarent, do- 


meſliciſque verbi quoſdam divini pracones maximopere 


commendavit. Nec unquam jusjurandum aut petulans de 
Deo diftum ex ore Spinoſe exiit ; nec largiore uſus eſt 
vino, & ſatis duriten vixit. Jdeoque hoſpiti quavis anni 
parte LXXX. aurebs Belgicos tantummodo perſolvit, & 
ſummum CCCC. quotannis impendit. Auro plane non 
inhiabat, 1. e. He ſometimes employed his leiſure 
* hours in converſing with men of learning and diſtine- 
„ tion, whom he did not ſo much court as admit into 
„ his company, and diſcourſed with them upon ſlate- 
affairs. For he affected the title of a Politician, and 
« was very ſagacious in his conjectures about the 
events of things, which he often foretold to his 
« friends. He profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, 
“ and was not only preſent himſelf at the 8 

60 


67 
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and that he fell into Atheiſm inſenſibly, and was very far from it in 1663, when he pub- 
liſhed the geometrical demonſtration of the principles of Des Cartes (). In that book 
he is as orthodox with regard to the nature of „as Des Cartes himſelf ; but we 
muſt know that he did not ſpeak thus according to his own perſuaſion KJ. It would 
be wrong to imagine, that the ill uſe, which he made of ſome maxims of that Philoſo- 
pher, led him to this precipice. There are ſome, who conſider as a forerunner of the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus a tract publiſhed under a falſe name with the title of De 
Jure Eccleſiaſticorum, which was printed in 1665 [LJ. All the writers who have an- 
ſwered his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, have diſcovered in it the feeds of Atheiſm ; but 


no perſon has done this with ſo much perſpicuity as Mr. John Bredenbourg [M]. It is 


not 


10 Here is the title of that book, Renati des Cartes Principiorum Philoſophia Pars I. & II. more Geometrico demonſtratæ per Be- 
nedictum de Spinoza Amſtelodamenſem. Arcceſſerunt ejuſdem Cogitata Metaphyſica, in quibus difficiliores, que tam in parte Metaphyſices 


generali, quam ſpeciali occurrunt, Qua ſtiores breviter explicantur. 


« of the Reformed or Lutherans, but frequently ex- 


« horted others to be conſtant there, and highly re- 


„ commended ſome Miniſters of the Goſpel to the 


„ family, in which he lived. An oath or an irreverent 


* expreflion concerning God was never heard out of 


* guilders a year. He was not at all'greedy after money. 


« his mouth; nor did he ever drink any large quan- 
« tity of wine, but lived in a very abſtemious manner. 
« and therefore he allowed his landlord only 80 
* ouilders every quarter, and at moſt ſpent but 400 


LK] He did not ſpeak this according to his own perſua- 
on.] On the contrary, he then believed the ſame 
things, which were afterwards publiſhed in his poſthu- 
mous works, viz. that our ſouls are only modifications 
of the ſubſtance of God. This is what may be very 
certainly inferred from the preface to that book, when 
we know the ſyſtem of Spinoza. I ſhall cite the pal- 
ſage of this preface, wherein we are informed, that 
having a diſciple, to whom he had promiſed to explain 
the Philoſophy of Des Cartes, he was ſcrupulous of 
receding the leaſt from the opinions of that Philoſo- 


pher, though he diſapproved of them in divers points, 


and eſpeciaſly in what relates to the will and human 
liberty. Cum diſcipulum ſuum Carteſſi Philoſophiam do- 


cere promiſiſſet, religio ipfi fuit, ab ejus ſententia latum 


unguem diſcedere, aut quid, quod tjus dog matibus aut non 
reſponderet, aut contrarium efſet, diftare. Duamobrem 
judicet nemo, illum hic, aut ſua, aut tantum ea, que 


probat, docere. Duamwvis enim quædam wera juaicet, 


(67) Ludovicus 
Meyer, Præfat. | 
Renati Des Cartes 
Oc. Principiorum 
more Geometrico 
demonſiy. per Be- 
nedi um de Spi- 
24, 


guædam de ſuis addita fateatur ; multa tamen occurrunt, 
que tanquam falſa rejicit, & a quibus longe diverſam 
fovet ſententiam. Cujus notæ inter alia, ut ex multis 
unum tantiim in medium afferam, ſunt, que de voluntate 
habentur Schol. Prop. 15. part. 1. Principior. & Cap. 
12. part. 2. Appendic. quamvis ſatis magno molimine 
atque apparotu probata videantur: Negue enim eam di- 
ftinflam a. Intelletu, multo minus tali preditam efſe 
libertate exiſtimat. Elenim in his aſſerendis, ut ex Dil- 
ſertat. de Method. part. 4. & Meditat. 2. alii/que locis 
liguet, tantim ſupponit, non probat Carteſius, mentem 
bumanam efſe ſubjtantiam abſolute cogitantem. Cum 
contra Author noſter admittat quidem, in Rerum natura 
ee ſubſtantiam cogitantem : attamen neget illam conſti- 
tuere eſſentiam Mentis humane ; ſed ſtatuat, eodem mo- 
do, quo Extenſio nullis limitibus determinata eſt, Cogita- 
tionem etiam nullis limitibus determinari : adeogue, quem- 
admodum Corpus bumanum non eft abjolute, ſed tantim 
certo modo ſecundum leges nature extenſæ per motum & 
quietem deter minata extenſio ; fic etiam Mentem frve Ani- 
mam humanam non efſe abſolute, ſed tantum ſecundum 
leges nature cogitantis per ideas certo modo determinatam 
cogitationem : que neceſſario dari concluditur, ubi corpus 
humanum exiſlere incipit. Ex qua definitione, non dif- 
ficile demonſtratu efſe putat, Voluntatem ab intellectu nom 
diflingui, multd minis ed, quam illi Carteſius adſesibit, 
pollere libertate ; quin imò ipſam affirmandi & negandi 
facultatem prorſus fiftitiam (07). 1. e. Having pro- 
„ miſed his diſciple to inſtruct him in the Philoſophy 
of Des Cartes, he was ſcrupulous of departing the 
< leaſt ſtep from his opinions, or dictating any thing, 
„ which was not conformable or was contrary to 
« them. Let no body therefore conclude, that he 
« jn this book lays down his own opinions, or merely 
« thoſe, of which he approves. For though he be- 
„ lieves ſome of them to be true, and owns that he 
« had added ſome things of his own, yet there are 
% many things, which occur, that he rejects as falſe, 
* and are contray to his own ſentiments. Of this 


relates to the will Schal. Prop. 15. part. 1. Princi- 
pier. & Cap. 82. part. 2. Appendic. though it ſeems 
proved very elaborately ; for he does not think the 
will diſtin from the underſtanding, much leſs en- 
** dowed with ſuch a liberty. For in theſe aſſertions, 
Das appears from the Diſſertat. de Method. part. 4. 
* & Meditat, 2. and other places, Des Cartes only 
** ſuppoſes, and does not prove, that the human mind 
is an abſolute thinking ſubſtance. Whereas our 
author on the contrary admits indeed in nature a 


66 
cc 


* 


«c 


eſſence of the human mind, but lays it down, that 
thought, like extenſion, is determined by no limits; 
and therefore as the human body is not extenſion 


and reſt in a certain manner according to the laws 


or ſoul is not abſolutely thought, but only thought 
determined by ideas in a certain manner according 
to the laws of thinking nature ; which thinking 1s 
neceſſarily concluded to be in the human body, 
when it begins to exiſt. From this definition he 
thinks it not difficult to be ſhewn, that the will isnot 


355 


„ kind, I ſhall mention one inſtance of many, is what 


thinking ſubſtance, but denies that it conſtitutes the 


abſolutely, but only extenſion determined by motion 


of extended nature; ſo likewiſe the human mind 


«« diſtin from the underſtanding, much leſs that it is 


endowed with the liberty aſcribed to it by Des Cartes ; 
nay, that the very faculty of affirming and denying 
is fictitious.“ It appears from a letter of Spinoza 
(68), that he deſired that the author of the preface 
ſhould inſert the advertiſement, which we have juſt 
read. The reader may conclude from thence, if he 
pleaſe, that a Divine, who ſhould have taken many 


thoughts and expreſſions out of this book of Spinoza, 


would ſtill be orthodox. See the book entitled Bar- 
mannorum Pietas (69), printed at Utrecht in 1700. 


the Iractatus Theologico Politicus à trad publiſhed 


under a falſe name with the title of De Jure Eccleſiaſti- 


corum, which was printed in 1665.] Mr. Dartis in- 
ſerting in his Journal ſome objections againſt a book 
of Mr. de la Placette (70) ſays, that ſincere perſons, 


abo lefſen eccleſiaſtical authority and at the ſame 


time raiſe the temporal authority ſo much the higher . . 
do not obſerve, that in this point they fall into the firſt 


ſnare laid by Spinoxa, in order to open the door to his im- 


pious dotrines. This conjecture is grounded upon the date 


of tao books, which that pernicious writer publiſhed, 
one in 1665, and the other in 1670. The firſt is en- 


(68) It is the | 


gth, 


(70) That con- 
cerning conſci- 
. ence, 


titled, Lucii Antiſtii Conſtantis de Jure Eccleſiaſticorum 


liber ſingularis, quo docetur: Quodcumque divini hu- 
manique juris Eccleſiaſticis tribuitur, vel ipfi ſibi tri- 
buunt, hoc aut falsò impicque illis tribui, aut non ali- 
unde quam a ſuis, hoc eſt, ejus Reipublicæ ſive Civi- 
tatis Prodiis, in qua ſunt conſtituti, accepiſſe. The 
ſecond is his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, <uhich has 
made a much greater noiſe than the former. The ſtyle 
and principles of theſe tao books are ſo uniform, that ave 
need only compare them to be fully ſatisfied that they 
abere written by the ſame author. And we need only 
read them one after the other, to ſee, that he has run 
down the rights and authority Eccleſiaſtics in the for- 
mer, and at the ſame time raiſed that of Kings and 
Magiſtrates, merely with a view to open the way to the 


impious notions, which he has wented in the latter (71). (21) Journal de 
Hamb:urg, for 
Monday Octot, 
26, 1694, page 
133. 


LZ] All the writers, who have anſwered his Tracta- 
tus Theologico-Politicus, have diſcovered in it the ſeeds 
of Atheiſm ; but no perſon has done this with ſa much 
perſpicuity as Mr. John Bredenbourg.) I have already 

| | mentioned 
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| 69) Pag. 41, & 
[L] There are ſome, who conſider as a forerunner of Je. 
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(72) Whoſe name 
was Regnier de 
Manſvelt, His 
work was printed 
at Amſterdam 
1674 in 4to. 


73) Under that 
of Traite des 
Ceremonies ſuper- 
ſtitieuſes des Furfs 
tant anciens que 
moderres, and un- 
der that of La 
Clef du Sanctu- 


aire 


(74) He wav then 

Prieſt of the O- 

ratory, but fince 

that time is be- 

come a Proteſt- 
ant. 


(75) See ! Hiſ- 
toire des Ouvrages 
des Satans, for 
March 1696, 
Ait. 3. 


(76) See how he 
ſpeaks of the 
Tractatus Tbeolo- 
gico-Politicus in 
| Page 23. 


(57) He ſhould 
have ſaid Batale- 
rias (Jacobus). 
His book was 
printed at Am- 
ſterdam in 1674, 
and contains 103 
pages in 12mo. It 
is intitled, Vin- 
dictiæ Miraculo- 
rum, per que di- 
wing Religionis 
& Fidei Chrifti- 
ane Veritas olim 
confirmata ſuit, 
adverſus profa- 
num aultyrem 
Jractatas Theulg- 
gico Politica, 


(78) I believe 

t hat he wrote a- 
vainſt the Opera 
Fiſiluma, and not 
againſt the Trac- 
tatus Jheoligico- 

Foliticus. 


(79 Saldenus, in 
Otiis Theulogicas, 
pag ;: 25. 


ſuerunt. 


SPI 


not ſo eaſy to ſatisfy all the difficulties contained in that book, as abſolutely to demoliſh 
the ſyſtem publiſhed in his Opera poſthuma ; for that is the moſt monſtrous ſcheme ima- 
ginable, the moſt abſurd, and the moſt diametrically oppoſite to the moſt evident notions 


of 


mentioned the poſthumous anſwer of a Profeſſor of Phi- 
loſophy in the Univerſity of Utrecht (72). I hall 
add, that a Socinian named Francis Cuper, who died 
at Rotterdam in 1695 entitled his anſwer to this book 
of Spinoza, Arcana Atheiſmi revelata, philoſophice & 
paradox? refutata. It is a volume in 4to printed at 
Rotterdam in 1676. Mr, Yvon, a Diſciple of Mr. La- 
badie, and Miniſter of the Labadiſts in their retirement 
at Wiewert in Friſcland, anſwered the ſame book. of 
Spinoza in a piece, which he entitled L' Impiete con- 
waincue, and publiſhed at Amſterdam 1681 in 8vo. 
The ſupplement to Moreri informs us, 1. That Hue- 
tius in his Demon/tratio Evangelica, and Mr. Simon in 
his treatiſe concerning the inſpiration of the facred auri- 
tings, have confuted the impious ſyſtem publiſhed in 
the Trafatus Theologico- Politicus. 2. That this Trac- 
tatus was alſo cranilated and printed in French with 
this title: Reflections curieuſes d'un Eſprit defintereſſe 
far les matieres les importantes au ſalut tant public que 
particulier. I add, that this verſion, which was printed 
in 1678 in 12mo, was publiſhed under two other titles 


(73), as has been very well remarked in the catalogue 


of the library of the Archbiſhop of Rheims, and that 
the original Latin was reprinted in 8vo under ſeveral 
odd and chimerical titles, which the bookſellers thought 


proper, in order to impoſe upon the public, and elude 


the prohibitions of the Magiltrates. I add likewiſe, 
that Father le Vaſſor (74) has very well anſwered Spi- 
noza in his treatiſe of true Religion, printed at Paris 
in 1688. See the Fournal des S;avans of the 3ſt of 
January 1686, the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, 
and L' Hiſftorie des Ouvrages des Scavans for the ſame 
year. Mr. Van Til, Miniſter of Dort, has wrote 
ſome good books in Low Dutch in defenie of the di- 
vine authority of Scripture againſt that impious writer 
(75). The paſſage, which I am going to quote from 
Mr. Saldenus, Minifler of the Hague, will furniſh us 
with the names of ſome other writers, who have con- 
futed Spinoza. This Miniſter is diipleaſed, that he 
was aniwered in the vulgar tongue; he is apprehen- 
five leſt perſons, who are curious and fond of Para- 
doxes, ſhould learn by that means what they had better 
be ignorant of all their lives. Negue defugre, qui ſe 
abominandis iffius Hypotheſibus (76) woce calamogue ofpo+ 
Hos inter fucre Batelerius (77), Manſveldius, 
Cuperus, Muſæus, &c. qui omnes, an æque feliciter con- 
tra eum decertarint, non fine ratione d quibuſdam dubita- 
tur. Hos ſecutus poſt modum eff Guilielmus Blyenbergius 
(78), civis Dordracenus, qui idiomate etiam vernaculo 
confoaere ipſum laborawvit ; licet neſciam, an conſilio ſatis 
tuto ; tum quod, quem oppugnat, Adwerſarius ſermone 
ilh non ſcripſerit, tum quod periculo vix careat, ne peſti- 
lentiſſimum impudentiſſimi Novatoris wvenenum, quod ſub 
lingua ignota latere badtenus plurimos poterat, ſermone 
vulgato in ipſum etiam vulgus, plus juſto fere curioſum, 
& in paradoxa proclive, proſerpat tandem & tranſeat 
(79). i. e. Nor were there wanting perſons, who 
* oppoled his abominable notions in word and writ- 
ing. Among theſe were Batelerius, Manſveld, Cu- 
« per, Muſzus, &c. but whether all of theſe have at- 
« tacked him with equal ſucceſs, is juſtly doubted by 
„ ſome. They were afterwards followed by William 
** Blyenbergius, a citizen of Dort, who endeavoured 
to confute him in the vulgar tongue; but I cannot 
tell whether this was prudently done, both becauſe 
his antagoniſt did not write in that language, and 
„ becauſe there is ſome danger, leſt the poiſon of the 
„ bold innovator, which lay concealed from many 
„ perſons in an unknown language, ſhould at lat 
* ſpread itlelf in the vulgar tongue among the com- 
* mon people, Who are too Curious and inclined to 
« paradoxes.” 

An anony mous author, who points out his name by 
theſe initial letters, J. M. V. D. M. publiſhed a letter 
at Utrecht in 1671 againſt the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus. This letter is in Latin. As for thoſe, who 
have inſerted in the books, which they did not write 
expreſsly againſt this treatiſe of Spinoza, ſeveral things 
in oppoſition to his principles, I cannot name them 
all, there being almoſt an infinite number of them ; 1 


ſhall only mention two famous Profeſſors of Divinity, 
2 


«6 


* 


60 


than John Bredenbourg, made uſe of that copy ſome 


ſequently an Atheiſt. 


Mr. Witzius, and Mr. Majus, one in Holland, and 
the other in Germany, and Mr. de la Mothe a French 
Miniſter at London. | 

I ſhall now ſpeak of Mr. John Bredenbourg. He 
was a citizen of Rotterdam, who publiſhed a book in 
1675 entitled, Joannis Bredenburgii Enewoati) Tracta- 
tus Theologico-Politici, una cum Demonſtratione, geometrico 
ordine diſpofita, NaTURAM Nox ESsE Devum, cujus 
effati contrario prædictus Tractatus unice innititur (80). (So) It is a quart 
He has ſet in the fulleſt light what Spinoza had endea- ef 100 pages, 
voured to wrap up and diſguiſe, and ſolidly refuted it. 
The world was ſurprized to ſee, that a man, who was 
not a profeſſed Scholar, and who had but very little 
learning (81), was able to penetrate fo ſubtilly into (3*) He owns in 
all the principles of Spinoza, and overthrow them with Bis Prefece, that 
ſuch ſucceſs, after having repreſented them by a fair of r ee 
analyſis in ſuch a manner, as might ſhew them in bigfat in Latin 
their full ſttength. I have been told of a pretty re- he had vriten 


markable thing, viz. that this writer having conſi- his book in Low 


dered a great number of times his own anſwer, and ee 8 
the principle of his antagoniſt, found at laſt that this ddd Ho : 
principle might be reduced into demonſtration. He Latin, = 
undertook therefore to prove, that there is no other 

cauſe of all things, than a nature which neceſſarily 

exiſts, and aQs by an immutable; inevitable, and irre- 

vocable neceſſity. He obſerved all the method of 
Geometricians, and having drawn up his demonſtra- 

tion, examined it in all the ways imaginable ; he en- 

deavoured to diſcover the defect of it, and could never 

find out any method to overturn or even weaken the 
demonſtration. This gave him great uneaſine's ; he 

groaned and ſighed, and was angry with his reaſon, 

and deſired the moſt ingenious men among his friends 


to aſſiſt him in ſearching out the defect of this demon- 


ſtration. However he would not permit any perſon 

to take a copy of it; and it was contrary to his promiſe 

that Francis Cuper took a copy clandeſtineſy (82). (82) I am juſt 
This man, who was filled with the jealouſy of an au- formed, that 


thor, having written againſt Spinoza with leſs ſucceſs erage = 


R ö : ways proteſted, as 
time after to accuſe him of Atheiſm. He publiſhed his friends fill 


it in Low. Dutch with ſome reflections: the accuſed do, that he found 
party defended himſelf in the ſame language : there the RITA 

| . EOS among the papers 
were publiſhed ſeveral pieces on each fide, which I of Mr. Hartich- 
have not read, for I do not underſtand Low Dutch. velt, whoſe heit 
Orobio a very ingenious Jewiſh Phyfician (83), and he was. 
Mr. Aubert de Verſé (84), engaged in this diſpute, 
and took the part of Cuper. They maintained that the (83) I have ſeen 
author of the Demonſtration was a Spinoziſt, and con- the treatiſe which 
As far as I can underſtand by de Tabliheg at 

. Y Amſterdam in 

what 1 have heard, the latter defended himſelf by 1634, intitled, 
urging the common diſtinction between faith and rea- Certamen Philsſo- 
ſon. He pretended, that as the Roman Catholics and phicum pripugna- 
Proteſtants believe the myſtery of the Trinity, though © ee 
it is inconſiſtent with the light of nature, ſo he be. ee 8. 
lieved Free-will, though reaſon furniſhed him with principia, &c. It 
ſtrong proofs, that every thing happened by an inevi- is in Latin and 
table neceſſity, and conſequently that there is no Reli- Lo Puch. 
gion. It is not eaſy to force a man out of ſuch an in- ($4) I have fen 
trenchment. One may cry out, that he is not ſincere, ſomething of 
and that our mind is not formed in ſuch a manner, What he publiſhed 
as to believe that true, which a geometrical demonſtra- oe 8 af 
tion ſhews to be falſe; but is not this erecting one's 7,atinus Serbal- 
elf into a Judge, in a caſe, wherein incompetency may us Sartenſis. lt 
be objeQted to us? Have we any right to determine is in Latin and 
upon what pa ſles in the mind of another man? Do we Le 2888 
underitand the human foul ſufficiently, to pronounce 
that ſuch and ſuch combinations of opinions cannot be 
found in it? Are not there inſtances of abſurd combi- 
nations, and which approach nearer to a contradiction 
than what John Bredenbourg 'alledged ? for it mult be 
obſer ved, that there is no contradiction between theſe 
two things; 1. The light of reaſon ſhews me, that 
this is falſe. 2. 1 believe it however, becaule I am 
perſuaded that this light is not infallible, and becauſe 
1 choole rather to ſubmit to an inward ſentiment, and 
the imprefſions of conſcience, in thort to the word of 

God, than to a metaphyſical demonſtration, This is 
to believe and not to believe a thing at the lame time. 
That combination is impoſſible, and no perſon ought 
to be allowed to alledge it for his juſtification, How- 


/ ever 


| (3 5 See 


Dia! gue 
the end, 
Extract 
the Not” 
la Repub 
Lettres, | 


guſt I 68. 
6. page 


660 
Lord L 
Cherbu1 
mas He 
zenedic 
noza. 


(37) C 
Kortho 
hus Im 


page 17 
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rumor, 

rimis 
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(90 
his 


ä (39) See his 3d 


8 P 


of the mind [N]. It might be ſaid that Providence puniſhed, in a particular manner, 


I 


the preſumption of this author, by blinding him in ſuch a manner, that in order to 


avoid the difficulties, which might perplex a Philoſopher, he run into other pe 


ever that be, the man whom I am ſpeaking of de- 
clared, that the ſenſe of Religion and the hopes of ano- 
ther life always maintained their ground in his mind 
againſt his demonſtration ; and I am informed, that 
the marks, which he gave during his laſt ſickneſs, do 
not ſuffer his ſincerity to be doubted. The Abbe 
Dangeau (85) mentions certain perſons, who have 


Dialogue towards Religion in their mind, but not in their heart. They 


the end, or the 
Extract ot it in 
the Nou belles de 


loſe ſight of it, when they ſeek it by the methods of 
human reaſoning; it eſcapes the ſubtilties and ſophiſms 


1a Republique des of their Logic; they do not know where they are, 
Lettres, for Au- while they compare the arguments on both ſides of 


guſt 1684, Art. 
6. pag · M- 605. 


the queſtion; but when they leave off diſputing, and 
only attend to the inward proofs, the inſtincts of con- 
ſcience, the force of education, &c. they are convinced 
of Religion, and conform themſelves to it as far as hu- 
man infirmity permits. Cicero was of this ſtamp ; 
we cannot doubt of it, when we compare his other 


books with that de Natura Deorum, wherein be repre - 


ſents Cotta as triumphing over all the other Interlocu- 
tors, who maintained the exiſtence of the Gods. 


(86)Viz, Edward Thoſe, who are deſirous of knowing the ſhifts and 


Lord Herbert of 


Cherbury, Tho- 
mas Hobbes, and 
zenedict de Spi- 
noza. 


87) Chriſt. 
Kortholt, de tri- 
hus Impoſtor. 


Page 171. 


(38 Written to 


Mr. Oldenbourg 
in 1675, 
(89) Qui quidem 


rumor, ait, a plu- 


'rimis accipieba- 


tur. Unde quidam 
Theologi ( bujus 


forte rumors auce 


tores ) occaſtonem 
cepere de me co. 
ram Principe 
nagiſtrati bus con- 
guerendi. 1. ©» 
« Which report, 
&« ſays be, was 

« believed by 
«many. Upon 
« which account 
« ſome Divines, 
« (who perhaps 
« were the au- 
« thors of this re- 
ee port) took oC- 
« caſion to com- 
« plain of me to 
«the Prince and 
« Magiſtrates.” 


(90) See among 
his Opera poſtbu- 
ma what he calls 
Etbica. 


Tu Ar according 
to Spingza God 
and Extenſion are 
the ſame thing. 


equivocations made uſe of by Spinoza, in order that 
his Atheiſm might not fully appear, need only con- 
ſalt Chriſtian Kortholt's book de tribus Impoſtoribus 
magnis (86) printed Kiel in 1680 in 12mo. The 
author has collected there ſeveral paſſages of Spinoza, 
and detected all the poiſon and artifice of them. 
This is not the leaſt curious part of the hiſtory and 
character of that Atheiſt. Among other things is cited 
(87) his XIXth letter (88), wherein he complains of 
the report ſpread about (89) that he had a book in 
the preſs to prove that there is no God. | 
[N] The moſt monſtrous ſcheme imaginable, and the 
moſt diametrically oppoſite to the moſt evident notions of 
the mind.] He ſuppoſes (90), that there is but one 


ſubſtance in nature, and that this fingle ſubſtance 


is endowed with an infinity of attributes, and 
among others with extenſion and thought. In conſe- 
quence of this he aſſerts, that all bodies in the univerſe 
are modifications of this ſubſtance; as it is extended; 
and that for inſtance the ſouls of men are modifications 
of that ſubſtance, as it thinks ; ſo that God a necel- 
ſary Being, and infinitely perfect, is the cauſe of all 
things, which exiſt, but is not different from them. 
There is but one being, and one nature, and this 
nature produces itſelf, and by an immanent act all 
that we call creatures. He is both agent and patient, 
the efficient cauſe and the ſubject; he produces nothing 
but what is his own modification. Here is an hypo- 
theſis, which ſurpaſſes all the extravagancies that can 
be imagined. The moſt infamous things, that the 
Pagan poets have ventured to ſing againſt Jupiter and 
Venus, do not come near the horrid idea, Which Spi- 
noza gives us of God; for the poets did not aſcribe to the 
Gods all the crimes and all the infirmities of mankind ; 
but, according to Spinoza, there is no other agent or 
patient than God, with reſpe& to every thing that we 
call evil of puniſhment and evil of guilt, natural and 
moral evil. Let us proceed in order to take notice of 
ſome of the abſurdities of his ſyſtem. 

I. It is impoſſible, that the univerſe ſhould be the 
only ſubſtance ; for every thing, that is extended, has 
neceſſarily parts, and every thing that has parts is 
compounded ; and as the parts of extenſion . do not 
ſubſiſt one in another, it neceſſarily follows either that 
extenſion in general is not a ſubſtance, or that every 
part of extenſion is a particular ſubſtance, and diſtinct 
from all others. Now according to Spinoza, extenſion 
in general is the attribute of a ſubſtance. He acknow- 


ledges with all other Philoſophers, that the attribute of 


a ſubſtance does not really differ from that ſubſtance 3 
therefore he mult allow that extenſion in general is a 
ſubltance ; whence it mult be concluded, that every part 
of extenſion is a particular ſubſtance ; which overturns 
the foundation of the whole ſyſtem of this author. 
He cannot ſay, that extenſion in general is diſtin 
from the ſubſtance of God; for if he aſſerted this, he 
would teach that this ſubſtance is in itſelf not extended; 
it could not therefore have acquired che three dimen- 


Vol. IX. 


rplexities 
infinitely 


ſions but by creating them, ſince it is plain, that ex- 


tenſion cannot be produced from a ſubje& not extended 
Now Spinoza did not believe, 


but by way of creation. 
that any thing could be produced out of nothing. It 
is likewiſe evident, that a ſubſtance not extended in 
its nature can never become the ſubject of the three 
dimenſions; ſor how is it poſſible for them to be placed 
upon a mathematical point? They would therefore 
ſubſiſt, without a ſubje&, and conſequently be a ſub- 
ttance ; fo that if this author ſhould admit a real diſtinc- 
tion between the ſubſtance of God and extenſion in 
general, he would be obliged to ſay, that God is com- 
poſed of two ſubſtances diſtin from each other, viz. 
of his unextended Being and of extenſion, We ſee 
him therefore obliged to own, that extenſion and God 


are not the ſame thing; and as he elſewhere maintains, 


that there is only one ſubſlance in the univerſe, he mult 


neceſſarily teach, that extenſion is a ſimple being, and 


as free from compoſition as mathematical points. But 
is not the aſſerting of this a great abſurdity ? Is 
it not oppoſing the molt diſtin ideas, which we have 
in our mind? Is it more evident, that the number of 
one thouſand conſiſts of a thouſand units, than that a 
body of an hundred inches conſiſts of an hundred parts 
really diſtin from one another, which have each the 


extenſion of an inch ? | 8 
It is to no purpoſe to urge any objections againſt TxA Extenfi- 
our imagination and ſenſes; for the moſt intellectual on conſiſts of 


and moſt immaterial notions ſhew us with the cleareſt Pirts, which are 
5 each a particular 
tween ſubſtance. 


evidence, that there is a very real diſtinction be 
things, one of which poſſeſſes a quality, which the 
other does not. The ſchoolmen have ſucceeded perfectly 


well in marking the characters and infallible figns of 


diſtinction. When we may affirm of one thing, ſay 
they, what cannot be affirmed of another, they are 


diſtin ; things, which can be ſeparated from one ano. 


ther, with reſpect to time, or place, are diſtin, Ap- 
plying theſe characters to twelve inches of a foot of 
extenſion, we ſhall find a real diſtinction between them. 
I can affirm of the fifth, that it is contiguous to the 
ſixth, and 1 can deny this of the firit and ſecond, &c. 
I can remove the ſixth into the place of the twelfth ; 
it may thereſore be ſeparated from the fifth. Ob- 
ſerve that Spinoza cannot deny the characters of 
diſtinction employed by the ſchoolmen are very juſt ; 
for it is by theſe marks that we find, that ſtones, and 
animals are not the ſame modality of the infinite be- 
ing. He owns therefore, it will be ſaid to me, that 
there is a difference between things. He was obliged 
to own this ; for he was not ſo mad as to believe, 
that there was no diff:rence between him and the 


Jew, who wounded him with a knife; or to venture 


to aſſert, that in all reſpects his bed and his chamber 
were the ſame thing with the Emperor of China. 
What did he ſay then? I am going to inform you; 
he taught, not that two trees were two parts of ex- 
tenſion, but two modifications. You will be ſurprized, 
that he ſhould ſpend ſo many years in inventing a new 
ſyſtem, ſince one of the principal pillars of it was the 
pretended difference between the word part and the 
word modification. Could he promiſe himſelf any ad- 
vantage trom this change of the word ? Let him 
avoid as much as he pleaſes, the word part; let him 
ſubſtitute in the room of it that of modality or modi- 
cation; what does this ſigniſy to the purpoſe ? Will 
the ideas annexed to the word part vaniſh away? 
Will not they be applied to the word modification ? 
Are the marks and characters of difference leſs real 
or leſs evident, when matter is divided into modifica- 
tions, than when it is divided into parts? Not at 


all. The idea of matter ſtill continues that of a com- 


pound Being, that of a collection of ſeveral ſubſlances. 
Here follows what will prove this. 

Modifications are beings, which cannot exiſt with— 
out the ſubſtance, which they modify: there muſt 
conſequently be ſubſtance where- ever there are modifi- 
cations; and this ſubſtance muſt be multiplicd in pro- 
portion as inconſiſtent modifications are multiplied ; fo 
that where-ever there are five or ſix of theſe modifica- 
tions, there are likewiſe five or fix ſubltances. It is 

evident, 
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infinitely more inexplicable, and ſo obvious, 


evident, and no Spinoziſt can deny it, that a ſquare 
figure and a round figure are incompatible in the ſame 
piece of wax. The ſubſtance therefore modified by 
the ſquare figure muſt neceſlarily be different from the 
ſubſtance modified by the round figure. So likewiſe 
when I ſee a round table and a ſquare table in a cham- 


ber, I can affirm, that the extenſion, which is the 


ſubject of the round table, is a ſubſtance diſtinct from 
the extenſion, which is the ſubje& of the other table; 
for otherwiſe it would be certain, that the ſquare figure 
and the round figure would be at the ſame time in one 
and the ſame ſubje& ; which is impoſſible. Iron and 
water, wine and wood, are incompatible ; they require 
therefore ſubjects numerically diſtint. The lower end 
of a take driven into a river is not the ſame modifi- 
cation as the other end; it is ſurrounded with earth 
While the other is ſurrounded with water; they both 
therefore have two contradictory attributes, of being 
ſurrounded with water, and not being ſurrounded with 
water; and conſequently the ſubject, which they mo- 
dify, muſt be at leaſt two ſubſtances; for one only 
ſubſtance cannot be at the ſame time modified by an 
accident ſurrounded with water, and by an accident 
not ſurrounded with Water. This ſhews that extenſion 


is compoſed of as many diſtinct ſubſtances as there are 


modifications. 


Tur immutabi- II. If it be abſurd to aſſert, that God is extended, 


lity of God is 
incompatible 


becauſe this would be diveſting him of all his ſimpli- 


with the nature City, and making him conſiſt of an infinite number of 


of ern parts, what ſhall we ſay, when we conſider that this is 
That matter reducing him to the condition of matter, the loweſt of 
is actually divided all beings, and that which almoſt all the ancient Phi- 
Os | loſophers have placed immediately next to nothing? He 


that ſpeaks of matter ſpeaks of the theatre of all kinds 


of changes, the field of battle of contrary cauſes, the 
ſabje& of all corruptions, and all generations; in 


ſhort, a being, whoſe nature is the moſt inconſiſtent 


with the immutability of God. The Spinoziſts how- 
ever maintain, that it 1s not divided, but they ſupport 
this aſſertion by the moſt frivolous and loweſt Chi- 
canery, that can be imagined. They pretend, that for 
matter to be divided it is neceſſary that one of its por- 
tions ſhould be ſeparated from the reſt by void ſpaces ; 
which never is the caſe. It is very certain, that this 


is a wrong definition of diviſion. We are as really 


ſeparated from our friends, though the ſpace that ſepa- 
rates us is poſſeſſed by other men ranged abreaſt, as 
if it were full of earth. It is therefore a contradic- 
tion to our ideas and language, to aſſert, that matter 
reduced to aſhes and ſmoke is not divided. But what 
will they get, if we ſhould renounce the advantage, 
which their wrong definition of diviſion gives us? 
Shall not we have proofs enough ſtill remaining of the 
mutability and corruptibility of Spinoza's God ? All 
men have a very clear idea of an immutable being ; 
they mean by that word a being, which never acquires 
any thing new, and never loſes any thing, that it once 
poſſeſſed; which is always the ſame, with regard both 
to its ſubſtance and its modes of exiſtence. The clear- 
neſs of this idea ſhews that we underſtand very diſtin&- 
ly what it is to be a mutable being : it is not only a 
being, whoſe exiſtence may begin and end, but like- 
Wiſe one, which always ſubſiſting with regard to its 
ſubſtance, may acquire ſucceſſively ſeveral modifica- 
tions, and loſe the accidents or forms, which it once 
had. All the ancient Philoſophers have owned, that 
this continual ſucceſſion of generations and corrup- 
tions, which is ſeen in the world, neither produces nor 
deſtroys any portion of matter; hence they ſaid, that 
matter is ingenerable and incorruptible with regard to 
its ſubſtance, though it be the ſubject of all genera- 
tions and all corruptions. The ſame matter, which is 
fire now, was wood before; all its eſſential attributes 
continue the ſame under the form of wood and under 
that of fire; it loſes therefore and acquires only acci- 
dents and modes of exiſtence, when wood is changed 
into fire, bread into fleſh, fleſh into earth, &c. How- 
ever it is the moſt ſenſible and moſt proper example 
that can be given of a mutable being, actually ſubje& 
to all kinds of alterations and internal changes. I 
ſay internal, ſor the different ſorms, under Which it 
exiſts, are not like the varieties of dreſſes, in which 
Players act upon the ſtage. The bodies of theſe 
Players may ſubſiſt without any kind of change or 


that a man of true judgment muſt neceſſa- 
rily 


alteration under a thouſand different dreſſes; cloth and 
linen, filk, and gold, are not united with the per- 
ſon, who wears them; they are ſtill foreign bodies, 
and outward ornaments; but the forms produced in 


matter are united with it internally and penetratively ; 


it is the ſubject of inherence ; and according to true 
Philoſophy, there is no other diſtinction between them 

and matter, than what there is between modes and 

the things modified. Hence it follows, that the God 

of Spinoza is a being actually changing, and which 

paſſes continually through ſeveral ſtates, that are 
internally and really different from each other. It 

is not therefore the moſt perfect being, with whom 10 ü 
is no variableneſs neither ſhadow of turning (91). Ob- 15. 8 25 
ſerve that the Proteus of the Poets, their Lhetis, and 

their Vertumnus, the images and examples of incon- 

ſtancy, and the foundation of proverbs that denote the 

moſt unaccountable fickleneſs of the heart of man, 

would have been immutable Deities, if that of Spi- 

noza was immutable; for it was never pretended, that 

there happened any change of ſubſtance in them, but 

only new modifications. | 


(oz) Horat, Ep. 


\ 
Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nods (92) ? 1. libs 1. ver. 90 


What charm can hold this varying Proteus faſt ? ” 
| | „Denken. 
| Sæpe notatus 

Cum tribus annellis, modo lava Priſcus inani, 
Vixit inægualis, clauum ut mutaret in horas: 
J/Edibus ex magnis ſubito ſe conderet, unde 
Mundior exiret wix libertinus honeſte. 5 
Jam machus Rome, jam mallet doctus Athens 
Vivere: Vertumnis, quotquot ſunt, natus iniquis (). 


(*) Idem, Sat. 7, 
lib. 2+ ver. 3. 


% Fop Priſcus with himſelf doth diſagree, _ 

Sometimes he wears no rings, and ſometimes three, 

«© Hechanges ev'ry hour his clothes and gown, ps 

«© Now takes the beſt houſe, now the worſt ine 
e en, | 2 
And there he goes as naſty as a clown. 

«© Now ſtudies hard at Athens, now he'll come, 
And turn gallant, and follow whores at Rome; 
The moſt unſteady fickle man on earth, 

« As if Vertumna's ſelf had rul'd his birth.” 
| CxERCRH. 


See below the remark [CC). If any reader wants here 
a piece of entertainment, let him read the following 
verſes of Virgil concerning Proteus. 


Verum, ubi correptum manibus, vincliſque tenebis, 
Dum variæ illudent ſpecies, atque ora ferarum: 
Fiet enim ſubito ſus horridus, atraque tigris, 
Squamoſuſque draco, & fulvd cerwice lena: 
Aut acrem flamme ſonitum dabit, atque ita vinclis 
Excidet; aut in aquas tenues delapſus abibit. 
Sed, quanto ille magis formas ſe vertet in omnes, 
Tanto, nate, magis contende tenacia wincla : 
Donec talis erit mutato corpore, qualem 


Ne Virg. Georg: 
Videris, incepto tegeret cum lumiua ſomno (93). (93) VE. C 


lib. 4. ver. 495» 
| | | See allo Horace, 

Thus ſurely bound, yet be not over bold, Sat. 3. lib. 2. 

The ſlippery god will try to loſe his hold; They took 

And various forms aſſume to cheat thy fight, of, lib, 4. 

And with vain images of beaſts affriglit. 

© With foamy tuſks will ſeem a briſtly boar, 

* Or imitate the lyon's angry roar ; | 

„ Break out in crackling flames to ſhun thy ſnares, 

Or hiſs a dragon, or a tyger ſtares ; 

Or with a wile thy caution to betray, 

In fleeting ſtreams attempt to ſlide away. (94) Ovid. Mer 
But thou, the more he varies forms, beware lib. 11. Fab. 8 
«© To ſtrain his fetters with a ſtricter care. 1 wh 262, 

Till tiring all his arts, he turns again 8 
* To his true ſhape, in which he firlt was ſeen.“ (9g) lem, . 
| D&ryDpeN. Ib. 4. me 
With reſpe& to Thetis ſee Ovid (94) ; ſee that poet vet. 647, & eq 
likewiſe concerning Vertumnus (95), and beſides this -,, , + God cen. 
conſult the ſecond elegy of the fourth book of Pro- not be the fab. 
pertius. of inherenc? ” 
III. We are going to ſee ſtill more monſtrous abſurdi- ent ae 
ties, by conſidering the God of Spinoza as the ſubject of , 
all the modifications of the thought. The combining of hy to one 327 
4 extenſion other, 


46 


6c 


thoughts die con- 


(96) N. 
idem unt 
ſunt idem 


97) 8 


Conim 


X Art 


Prædi- 


page m 


that of 


dicius, 


cap. 27 


127. 


608) 
the de 
oppoſi 
menti 
citatio 


SPI 


rily feel them, Thoſe who complain that the writers, who have undertaken to confute 
| him, 


359 


exteuſion and thought in one ſubſtance isalready a great firſt principles of Metaphyſics (99). I know very well, (09) Dus conrra- 
difficulty; for the queſtion here is not concerning a that in the diſputes concerning 'Tranſubſtantiation, there 4i&oria nen poſ- 
mixture like that of metals or that of water and wine. is made uſe of a cavil, which may here be of ſome 7%, + ful we- 
That requires only juxta-pofition 3 but the combination ſervice to the Spinoziſts. It is ſaid, that if Peter wills 5 ep 
of thought and extenſion muſt be an identity; thought at Rome a thing, which he does not will at Paris, the 3 
and extenſion are two attributes identified with the contradictory terms of willing and not willing would Ariftot. Meta- 


ſubſtance ; they are therefore identiſed with each other not be true with regard to him; for ſince it is ſuppo- 7h. lib. 4. capy 


r. 90. 


(96) Que ſunt 
idem uni tertlo, 
funt idem inter ſe» 


by the fundamental and eſſential rule of human rea- 


ſoning (96). I am certain, that if Spinoza had found 


ſuch a perplexity in another ſe&, he would have 
thought it unworthy of his attention ; but he did not 
regard this in his own caſe; ſo true is it, that thoſe 
who moſt contemptuouſly cenſure the notions of others, 
are moſt indulgent to themſelves. He ridiculed no 
doubt the myſtery of the Trinity, and admired that 


aan infinite number of people ſhould preſume to ſpeak 


of a Being terminated by three hypoſtaſes, whereas 


himſelf properly ſpeaking aſcribed to the divine na- 


(97) See Lagic. 
Conimbr. in Caput 
X Ariſtotelis de 


Prædicamentis, 


pag. m. 275+ and 


that of Burgers 


dicius, lib. 1. 


cap. 22, pag. m. 


127. 


ture as many perſons as there are people upon earth. 
He conſidered thoſe as fools, who admitted Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, ſaying, that a man may be at the ſame time 
in ſeveral places, live at Paris, die at Rome, &c. and 
yet he maintains, that the extended, only, and indi- 
viſible ſubſtance is at the ſame time every where, here 
cold, in another place hot, here ſorrowful, in another 
place merry, &c. Let this be remarked by the by; 
bat conſider attentively what I am going to ſay. If 
there be any thing certain and inconteſtable in human 
knowledge, it is this propoſition, Oppoſita funt quæ ne- 
que de ſe invicem, neque de eodem tertio ſecundum idem, ad 
idem, todem modo atque tempore were. affirmari poſſunt 
(97). That is, we cannot truly affirm two oppoſite 
terms of the ſame ſubject, in the ſame reſpects, and 
at the ſame time. For inſtance, we cannot ſay with- 
out lying, Peter is well, Peter is very fick 3 he denies 
this, and he affirms it; ſuppoſing that the terms have 


always the ſame relation and the ſame ſenſe. The 


Spinoziſts deſtroy this idea, and falſify it in ſuch a 
manner, that one cannot ſay whence they take the 
character of truth; for if ſuch propoſitions were falſe, 


there are none, which can be warranted for true. We 


ſed, that he wills it at Rome, it would be a falſity 34 


to ſay that he does not will it. Let us leave them 
this vain ſubtilty, and only obſerve, that as a ſquare 
circle is a contradiction, a ſubſtance is ſo likewiſe, 
when it loves and hates the ſame object at the ſame 
time. A ſquare circle would be a circle, and not be 
ſo; this is an abſolute contradiction; it would be fo; 
according to the ſuppoſition, and not be fo, ſince the 
ſquare figure eſſentially excludes the circular. I ſay 
as much of a ſubſtance, which hates and loves the 
ſame thing ; it loves it and does not love ; which is a 
direct contradiction; it loves it, according to the fa 

poſitton ; it does not love it, ſince hatred eſſentially 


excludes love. This is to be too nice. Our author. 


could not bear the leaſt obſcurities either in the Ariſto- 
telian Philoſophy, the Jewiſh or Chriſtian Religion 
and he zealouſly embraced an hypotheſis, which unites 
two terms as oppoſite as a ſquare figure and a circular 
one, and by which an infinite number of diſagreeing 
and incompatible attributes, and all the variety and 
antipathy of the thoughts of mankind, are verified at 
the ſame time of one and the ſame moſt ſimple and 


indiviſible ſubſtance. It is commonly ſaid, quot capita 


tat ſen ſus, ſo many men ſo many opinions; but accord- 
ing to Spinoza all the opinions of all mankind are in 
one ſingle head, merely to relate ſuch things is to 
confute them, and to ſhew the contradiction of them 
clearly; for it is plain, either that nothing is impoſſi- 
ble, not even that two and two ſhould be twelve, or 
that there are in the univerſe as many ſubſtances as 
ſubjects, which cannot admit at the ſame time of the 
ſame denominations. _ | | 

IV. But if it be phyfically ſpeaking a prodigious 
abſurdity, that a ſimple and ſingle ſubject ſhould be 


ANOTHER 


proof of what 13 


can promiſe therefore nothing from a diſpute with modified at the ſame time by the thoughts of all man- ben e 
them; for if they are capable of denying this, they kind, it is an execrable abomination, when we con- neſs of men's 


cor g; 
ICs 


ice, 


his 


(98) That is, 


the definition of 


oppoſite terms 
mentioned above 


citation (97). 


will deny every other reaſon, that can be alledged a- 
gainſt them. Let us ſhew that this Axiom (98) is 
very falſe in their ſyſtem, and lay it down at firſt for 
an inconteſtable maxim, that all the names which are 
given to a ſubject to ſignify, either what it does, or 
what it ſuffers, agree properly and phyſically to its 


. ſubſtance, and not to its accidents. When we ſay, 


that iron is hard, iron is heavy, it ſinks in water, it 


cleaves wood, we do not pretend to ſay, that its hard- 


neſs is hard, its heavineſs is heavy, &c. this language 
would be very impertinent; we mean, that the extend- 


ed ſubſtances, of which it is compoſed, reſiſts, is hea- 


vy, finks in water, cleaves wood. In the ſame man- 


ner, when we ſay, that a man denies, affirms, is an- 


gry, is kind, praiſes, &c. we aſcribe all theſe attri- 
butes to the ſubſtance of his ſoul, and not to his 


thoughts, as they are accidents. or modification. If it 


were therefore true, as Spinoza pretends, that men 
were modifications of the Deity, we ſhould ſpeak falſe- 
ly, when we ſhould ſay, Peter denies this, he wills 
that, he affirms ſuch a thing; for really and in effect, 
according to that ſyſtem, it is God, who denies, who 
wills, who affirms, and conſequently all the denomina- 
tions, which reſult from the thoughts of all men, are 
properly and phyſically to be aſcribed to the ſubſtance 
of God. Whence it follows, that God hates and loves, 
denies and affirms the ſame things, at the ſame time, 
and according to all the conditions requiſite, to make 
the rule, which I have mentioned concerning oppoſite 
terms falſe ; for it cannot be denied, that according to 
all theſe conditions taken in their full rigour, ſome 
men love and affirm, what others hate and deny. Let 
us proceed further; the contradictory terms of willing 
and not willing belong at the ſame time to different 
men; in Spinoza's ſyſtem therefore they mult belong 
to that ſingle and indiviſible ſubſtance, which he calls 
God. It is God therefore, who at the ſame time forms 
an act of will, and who does not form one with regard 
to the ſame object. Conſequently two contradictory 
terms are verified in him, which is overthrowing the 


ſider this in the way of morality. How then? Shall thoughts. 
not the infinite, the neceſſary, and the abſolutely per- 


fe& Being, be ſteady, conſtant, and immutable 2 Why 
do I ſay immutable? He will not be one moment the 
ſame ; his thoughts will continually ſucceed one an- 
other without end or ceſſation; the ſame odd mixture 
of paſſions and ſentiments will not be ſeen twice. This 
is difficult to be digeſted ; but here follows what is 
much worſe. This continual changeableneſs will be 
very uniform in this ſenſe, that always for one good 
thought the infinite Being will have a thouſand fooliſh, 
extravagant, impure and abominable ones. It will 
produce in itſelf all the follies, all the reveries, all 
the obſcenities, and all the iniquities of mankind : it 
will not only be the efficient cauſe, but alſo the paſ- 
ſive ſubject, the ſabjectum inbæſionis; it will join itſelf 
to them by the moſt intimate union that can be con- 
ceived ; for it is a penetrative union, or rather a real 
identity, ſince the mode is not really diſtinct from the 
modified ſubſtance, 
being able to comprehend, that it is conſiſtent with 
the abſolutely perfect Being to permit man to be fo 
wicked and ſo unhappy, have ſuppoſed two princi- 


ples, one good, and the other bad (100); and here (ioo) See the ar- 
we fee a Philoſopher, who is pleaſed to make God ticles MANI- 


himſelf the agent and patient of all the crimes and 
miſeries of mankind. Let men hate one another, let 
them murther one another in a wood, let them meet 
in armies to kill one another, let the conquerors ſome- 
times eat the conquered ; this may be comprehended, 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed that they are diſtin from each 
other, and that eum and ſuum produce in them con- 
trary paſſions. But that men being only the moditica- 
tion of the ſame Being, and confequently it being 
God only who als, and the ſame numerical Cod, 
who is modified in the Turk, being modified in the 
Hungarian, there ſhould be wars and battles, this for- 
paſſes all the monſters and all the chimerical extrava- 
gancies of the moſt mad people, who were ever ſhat 
up in mad-houſes. Obſerve carefully, as I have al- 

ready 
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8 PI. 
they would have the difficulties, which he 
| ſunk 


him, have not ſucceeded, confound things; 


ready ſaid before, that modes do nothing, and that it 
is ſubſtances only, which act and which ſuffer. This 
expreſſion, the feweetne/s of honey pleaſes the palate, is 
true only as it ſignifies, that the extended ſubſtance, of 
which honey conſiſts, pleaſes the palate. Thus in 
Spinoza's ſyſtem all thoſe, who ſay, the Germans have 
killed ten thouſand Turks, ſpeak wrong and falſely, 
unleſs they mean, God modified in the Germans has 
killed God modified in ten thouſand Turks ; and thus all 
the phraſes, which we employ to expreſs what men do 
to one another, have no other true ſenſe than this, 
God hates himſelf; he aſks favours of himſelf, and re- 


| fuſes them to himſelf ; he perſecutes himſelf, he kills 


(101) The fable 


of Saturn devour- 


himſelf, he eats himſelf (101), he anders himſelf, be 
executes himſelf, &c. This would be leſs inconceiva- 


ing his own chil- ble, if Spinoza had repreſented God as a collection of 


dren is infinitely 
leſs unreaſonable 
than what Spi- 
noza aſſerts. 


many diſtin& parts; but he has reduced him to the 
moſt perfe& ſimplicity, to an unity of ſubſtance, to 
indiviſibility. He aſſerts therefore, the moſt ſcanda- 


lous and moſt monſtrous extravagances that can be 


conceived, and ſuch as are infinitely more ridiculous 
than thoſe of the Poets relating to the Pagan Deities. 
I am ſurprized, either that he did not perceive them, 
or that if he did perceive them he ſhould obſtinately 
adhere to his principle. A man of good ſenſe would 


_ Chooſe rather to grub up a piece of ground with his 


Ano rn 
proof of what is 
ſaid above drawn 


from the miſery 


of mank ind. 


(102) Sextus Em- 
piricus adwver. 


 Mathemat, lib. 8. 


Set. 2» 


(103) Lucretius , 
lib. 1. ver. 57. 
The Epicureans 
aſcribe to the 
Gods all that 
Homer a ſcribes to 
them in theſe 
words ſo often re- 


peated, Marapic 
Oest aity. séyric. 


i. E. The Gods 
always bappy» 


teeth and nails, than to cultivate ſo ſhocking and ſo ab- 


 furd an hypotheſis as this. 


V. Here follow two objections more. There have 
been ſome Philoſophers impious enough to deny the 
exiſtence of a Deity ; but they never carried their ex- 
travagance ſo far as to ſay, that if he exiſted, he would 
not be a Being perfectly happy. The greateſt Sceptics 
of Antiquity have affirmed, that all the greateſt men 
have had an idea of God, according to which he is a 
living, happy, incorruptible Being, perfectly happy, 
and not ſuſceptible of any evil. Kovy go Amb 3x;50% 
urig dan Tit 958, nad % pxxapioy T6 i56 g, 
* &Pbapror, Y TiAwev oy eve, % WeVT6G X 
c %,, Communem anticipatam homines omnes ba- 
bent de Deo notionem, ex qua ef! beatum quaddam animal, 
ab interitu alienum, in felicitate perfectum, in quod 


nullum poſſit malum cadere (102). Happineſs was the moſt 


inſeparable property contained in the idea of him ; 
thoſe who denied him the authority and government 
of the world, left him at leaſt happineſs and an im- 
mortal beatitude. | 


Omnis enim per ſe Divum natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortali awvo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 
Semota ab noſtris rebus, ſejuneaque longe 3 
Nam fprivata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipja ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri, 


Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira (103). 


it ſhould employ its activity to make itſelf unhappy z 


«© For whatſo'er's divine mult live in peace, 

« In undiſturb'd and everlaſting eaſe, 

Not care for us, from fears and dangers free, 

« Sufficient to its own felicity : 

«« Nought here below, nought in our power it needs; 

«« Neer {miles at good, ne'er frowns at wicked deeds.” 
| | CREECH. 


Thoſe who made him ſubje& to death, ſaid at leaſt, 
that he was happy during his life. It was undoubtedly 
a monſtrous extravagance not to reunite in the divine 
nature, immortality and happineſs. Plutarch refutes 
very well this abſurdity of the Stoics. I ſhall relate 
his words ſomewhat at large, both becauſe they prove 
the reflection which I have advanced above, and be- 
cauſe they contute the Spinoziſts; for his reaſoning is 
incompatible with the hypotheſis, that God is ſubject 
to death with reſpect to his parts or modifications; 
that he is, as it were, the matter of generations and 
corruptions ; that he deſtroys his own modifications; 
that he diverts himſelf with that deſtruQtion, &c. 
Ku) iow; ivruxo Tis A Y9v60s Papeapoi uy Krypiois de 
pu ved 94% Os i, wr ved, of dPIaprov panes idle, 
ar3guwn©- 9s ts Yiyaw, of yi» d ,ꝛꝰ po. οοο 1g 
876, Oed dee, 9 Anya, 9 Ixxasss, gn $70 An” 
cu zin To Jie 074 PYaprev ior, WAN oh ile 
&; tors ri 4 PYapro 75 h afJadpre Thy vaaphs wn 
Er otirort,, Ts 943 c Toi wpohmnYw Quac TTOTL. 


4 Xpoomn©- x RB tuminmert, (ws G. 

tir TO Xoyw Siav Toy favor, Tv yi, Tv wipe, T1 

FaNarTA!, gone TY red ra d Opf. I ator & re- 

AzAoimuTi, M dye T9 Aidg* us d, MAYTRS KAT WIG 

Nix T2; G 351 2 18 7 7 @9sipew Woo bivars 

Ts OIniper Jas wn Emi Tap e yaAp Tm %) T0 

era A 815 Trete ONriperel; %) To Tok d e us 

icxuro MNP TprP3prrvey TACErH (104). i. e. ( 104) Pluterchys 
And indeed it may happen that a man may fall % S 
among barbarous and ſavage people, who believe?“ 19752 K. 
„that there is no God. But there never was any 

man ſeen, who believing that there is a God, did 

not think him to be exempt from death and 

« eternal. It is certain, that Theodorus, Diagoras, 

Hippo, who were ſtyled Atheilts, becauſe they de- 

„ ried the exiſtence of the Gods, did not venture to 

* ſay that God is ſubje& to death, but they did not 

believe any thing to be exempt from corruption, 

* and denying that any ſuch Being could exiſt, left 

the queſtion concerning God undetermined. But 

„ Chryſippus and Cleanthes having filled, as I may 

„ ſay, the heavens, earth, air, and ſea with Gods, 

*« aſſerted that none of them were exempt from death 

or immortal, except Jupiter, into whom they ima- 

* gined all the reſt to be diſſolved, as they make him 

* to decay, which is no better than periſhing, For as 

„it is a weakneſs for one Being to periſh and be 

«« diffolved into another, ſo it is likewile a weakneſs 

for that other Being to be nouriſhed and preſerved by 

« the deſtruction of others, which are diſſol ed into it.“ 

But however extravagant this notion of the doctrine of 

the Stoics was, it did not deprive the Gods of their hap- 
pineſs during their life. The Spinvzitts are perhaps 
the only perſons, who have reduced the Deit» to a 
ſtate of miſery (105). Now what miſery is this ? deceſfom, whin 
Sometimes o great that it throws him into deipair, I have mentioned 
and he would annihilate himſelf, if he could; lie en- in the firſt re- 
deavours to do it, he deprives himſeif of every thing werk, did not 
that he can; he haugs himieif; he caſts himſelf cown i ad clear 


* 


(705) Their pre. 


> * . * 8 u th : : = 8 
a precipice, being unable any longer to ſupport che , f uc 


5 2 : g 1 ces of their ptin- 
ſhocking grief which devours him. Theſe are not mere ciple, ay Spinoza 


declamations ; it is ſtrict and philoſophical language; did. 
for if man be only a modification, he does nothing; 
it would be an impertinent, ridiculous, and burleſque 
expreſſion to ſay, that Foy is merry, ſerrow is ſorrows 
ful; it would be the fame kind of expreſſion in Spi- 
noza's ſyſtem to affirm, Man thinks, man affliits him- 
felf, man bangs himſelf, &c. All theſe propoſitions 
ought to be aſſerted of the ſubſtance, of which man 
is enly a mode. How can it be imagined, that an 
independent Being, which is ſelf-exiftent, and poſſeſſes 
infinite perfections, is ſubject to all the miſeries of 
mankind? If any other being obliges it to vex itſelf, 
to ſuffer pain, it will not be thought ſo ſtrange, that 


it will be ſaid, that it muſt needs obey a ſuperior 
power ; it is probable therefore, that in order to avoid 
a greater evil, it afflicts itſelf with the gravel, colic, 
fever, and madnels. But it is the only Being in the 
Univerſe ; nothing commands it, nothing exhorts, no- 
thing intreats it. It is its own nature, will Spinoza 
ſay, which urges it in ſome circumſtances to give itſelf 
a great deal of vexation and a moſt acute pain, But 
it will be anſwered him, do not you perceive ſome- 
thing monſtrous and inconceivable in ſuch a ta- 
tality ? ISS 

The ftrong reaſons, which refute the docttine that 
our ſouls are only a part of God, have till greater (106) You will 
weight againſt Spinoza. It is objected to Pythagoras, find the remain- 
in a work of Cicero, that three evident fallities reſult der pon _ 
from this doctrine: 1. that the divine nature would N 
be torn in pieces: 2, that it would be miterable, as often citation (112) of 
as men are ſo: 3. that the human mind would not be the article FY- 
ignorant of any thing, ſince it would be God. Nam I HAGORAS. 
Pythagoras qui cenſuit, &c (100). | 

VI. If 1 did not remember, that I am not writing S»1* 02 43 
a book againſt this man, but only ſome ſhort remarks i 3 
by the by, I ſhould ſhew ſeveral other abjurdities in _ pag 
his ſyſtem. I ſhall conclude with the following. He ;jgicylous. 
has engaged in an hypotheſis, which renders all his 
labour ridiculous 3 and I am very certain, that in 
every page of his Ethics we may find a pitiful piece 
of nonſenſe. In the firſt place I ſhould be glad to 

I 225 Know- 


9 


f 
* 
14 
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ſunk under, fully removed [0] ; but they ought to be ſatisfied, that his hypotheſis has 
been fully overthrown, as it has been done even by the weakeſt of his adverſaries [ W. 
| 2 | e 


know what he means, when he rejects certain doctrines, fetus : poſſe vero contra innocentiam, que ſceleratus 
and propoſes others. Does he intend to teach truths? qui/que conceperit, inſpefante Deo, monſtri femile ef: 
Does he intend to confute errors ? But has he any right unde haud injuria tuorum quidam familiarium queſwvit : 


to ſay that there are errors? Are not the thoughts of Si guidem Deus, inquit, eft, unde mala P bona dero unde, | | 61 
common Philoſophers, thoſe of Jews, and thoſe of f non eſt (108) ?. i. e. To will things, which are (108) . 4-0 

les Chriſtians, modes of the infinite Being, as well as bad, is perhaps our defect; but for a wicked man weary _ 7 
1,1 | _ thoſe of his Ethics? Are not they realities as neceſſary © to execute his defign againſt an innocent perſon, Proſa 4. page m. : 770 


to the perſection of the Univerſe, as all his ſpecula- under the inſpection of God, appears a thing mon- 11. 
tions? Do not they flow from the neceſſary cauſe? * ſtrous; upon which account one of your friends 
How dares he then pretend that there is ſomething to “ aſked very juſtly, If there be a God, ſays he, 
reQtify ? In the ſecond place, does not he pretend, that whence areevils? if there be not, whence is good * 
the Being, of which they are modifications, acts ne- Spinoza would anſwer, my one only principle having 
ceſſarily, that it always goes on in its courſe, that it the power of doing good and evil, and doing all that 
cannot turn aſide nor ſtop; nor as it is the only Being he can do, it neceſſarily follows that there muſt be good 
in the Univerſe, can any external cauſe even ſtop it, and evil in the Univerſe. Confider impartially the 
or rectify it. There is nothing therefore more uſeleſs three difficulties, which he was deſirous of avoiding, 
than the Lectures of that Philoſopher. Is it proper and extravagant and abominable conſequences of the 
for him, who is only a modification of the ſubſtance, hypotheſis, which he followed; and you will find that 
to preſcribe to the infinite * what he ought to do? his choice was not that of a good man nor of a man 
Will that Being hear him? And if it ſhould hear him, of judgment. He abandoned ſome things, of which 
could he profit by what he ſays ? Does not it always the worſt that can be ſaid is, that the weakneſs of our 
act according to the whole extent of his power, with- reaſon does not allow us to ſee clearly the poſſibility of 
out knowing Whither it goes, or what it does? A per- them ; and he embraces others, the impoſſibility of 
ſon of Spinoza's opinion would fit abſolutely ſtill, if which is manifeſt. There is a great deal of difference 
he reaſoned well. If it be poſſible, he would fay, between not comprehending the poſſibility of a thing, 
that ſach a doctrine ſhould be eſtabliſhed, the neceſſity and ſeeing the impoſſibility of it. Now ſee the in- 
of nature would eſtabliſh it without my book; if it be juſtice of the readers. They inſiſt upon it, that all 
not poſſible, all my writings would be to no purpoſe. thoſe who wrote againſt Spinoza, ſhould be obli 
[O] They would have the difficulties, which he ſunk to ſhew with the utmoſt clearneſs the truths, which he 
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under, fully removed.] I believe it will not be a miſ- 
take to ſuppoſe, that he run upon this precipice, merely 
from not being able to comprehend, either that matter 
is eternal and diſtinct from God, or that it was pro- 
duced out of nothing, or that an infinite and perfectly 
free mind, the Creator of all things, could produce 
ſuch a work as the world. A matter, which neceſſa- 
rily exiſts, and yet is void of activity, and ſubject to 


could not comprehend, and the difficulties of which 
forced him into another ſcheme; and becauſe they do 
not find this in the writings againſt Spinoza, they pro- 
nounce that the writers have not ſucceeded. Is it 
not ſufficient to overthrow the ſyſtem of that Atheiſt ? 
Good ſenſe inſtructs us, that cuſtom ought to be main- 
tained againſt innovators, unleſs they produce better 
Laws ; and-upon this account merely, that their opi- 


© arc act; 


en- | the power of another principle, is not a thing which nions are not preferable to thoſe already eſtabliſhed, 

fin» | ſuits with reaſon. We ſee no connexion between theſe they deſerved to be rejected, even though they ſhould 

22 three qualities, the idea of order is inconſiſtent with not be worſe than the abuſes which they attack. Thoſe 

ſuch a combination. A matter created out of nothing people ought to be told, ſubmit to cuſtom, or give us 
is not conceivable, whatever efforts we make to form ſomething better (109). With much greater reaſon (109) Sin melius 
an idea of an act of will, which turns into a real ſub- we ought to reject the ſyſtem of the Spinoziſts, ſince guid babes, ac- 


ſtance what was nothing before. That principle of it only diſengages us from ſome difficulties, to involve % aut 'mperi- 
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the antients, ex nhilo nihil fit, nothing is made out of 


nothing, perpetually preſents itſelf to our imagination, 
and appears there with ſuch glaring evidence, that it 
ſtops us ſhort, in caſe we have begun to form any no- 
tion about the creation. In ſhort, that a God infi- 


nitely good, infinitely holy, infinitely free, being able 


to make creatures always holy and always happy, 
ſhould chooſe rather that they ſhould be criminal and 
eternally miſerable, is a thing which ſhocks the rea- 
ſon, and ſo much the more, as the reaſon cannot re- 


in more inexplicable perplexities. If the difficulties 
were equal on both ſides, the common ſyſtem ought 
to be maintained, fince beſides the privilege of poſſeſ- 
ſion, it would ſtill have the advantage of promiſing us 
a great happineſs to come, and furniſhing us with a 
thouſand conſolations againſt the miſeries of this life. 
What a comfort it is in misfortune to flatter one's 
ſelf that the prayers, which we addreſs to God, will 
be heard, and whatever be the caſe, he will reward 


* WE; 
"oc — 


um fer. Horatius, 


Epiſt. 5. lib. 1. 
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N | 2- our patience, and make a full ſatisfaction? It is a 
070 That is, concile the free- will of man (107) with the quality of great comfort to be able to flatter our ſelves, that other 
che 


liberty of in- 4 being produced out of nothing. Now unleſs theſe men will have ſome regard to the dictates of their 
difference. 


two things be reconciled, I cannot comprehend, that 
man can deſerve any puniſhment under a free, good, 
holy, and juſt Providence. Here are three difficulties, 
which obliged Spinoza to ſeek out a new ſyſtem, 
wherein God ſhould not be diſtinct from matter, and 
wherein he acts neceſſarily, and according to the whole 


extent of his power, not out of himſelf, but in him- 


ſelf. It ſollows from this ſuppoſition, that this neceſ- 
ſary cauſe fixing no bounds to his power, and having 
for the rule of his actions neither goodneſs, nor juſtice, 
nor wiſdom, but only the infinite power of his na- 
ture, muſt modify himſelf according to all poſlible 
realities ; ſo that errors and crimes, pain and vexati- 
on, being modifications as real as truths, and virtues, 
and pleaſures, the Univerſe muſt contain all theſe 
things. Spinoza thought that by this means he ſhould 
anſwer the objections of the Manicheans againſt the 
unity of the Principle. They have no weight but up- 
on the ſuppoſition, that one only principle of all things 
acts by — and that he can act or not act, and 
that he limits his power according to the rules of 
goodneſs and juſtice, or according to the inſtinct of 
malice. Suppoſing this, it is aſked, if this only prin- 
ciple be good, whence comes evil? If it be bad, whence 
comes good? Deteriora welle, noftri fuerit fortaſſe de- 


Vol. IX, 


conſcience and the fear of God. For this reaſon the 
common hypotheſis is at the ſame time more true and | 5 8 
more agreeable than that of Atheiſm (110). There (110) I have al- 
will be ſufficient grounds therefore for rejecting Spi- ready obſerved in 
noza's hypotheſis, that we can ſay, it is expoſed to no * 
leſs objections than that of Chriſtianity. Thus every T 
author, who ſhews that Spinoziſm is obſcure and falſe [1], that it is for 
in its firſt propoſitions, and embarraſſed with impene- the intereſt of e- 
trable and contradictory abſurdities in its conſequences, very perſon, that 
ought to be confidered as having well confuted it, — 8 
12 he does not clearly anſwer all the objections. and N , 

I ſhall reduce the whole to a few words. The com- 

mon hypotheſis compared with that of the Spinoziſts 

in thoſe things which are clear, has a greater evi- 

dence ; and when it is compared with the other in 

thoſe things which are obſcure, it ſeems leſs repugnant 

to natural light; and beſides it promiſes us an infi- 

nite happineſs after this life, and procures a thouſand 


conſolations in this life; whereas the other promiſes 


us nothing except in this world, and deprives us of 
confidence in our prayers and in the remorſe of conſci- 
ence in our . e the common hypotheſis is 
therefore preferable to the other. 

LP] As it has been done even by the weakeſt of his ad. 
wer/aries.) J ſhall not take upon me the place of 


maſter 
Yyyy 
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name was Blyen- 


=_ SP1 


(1) See bis 56th We muſt not omit that this impious man did not know the unavoidable conſequences of 


and 58th Letters. 


maſter of the ceremonies in order to rank thoſe Gen- 
tlemen in their proper order. I ſhall only name thoſe 
(117) Obſerve who are come to my knowledge (111). Mr. Velt- 
that I ſpeak only huyſe (11.2) publiſhed a book againſt Spinoza in 1680, 
of thoſe who have; 2 2 IR 9 * 
confuted his0pera intitled, Tractatus de cultu naturali & origine morali- 
Poſtbuma, — tatis, Four years after there was publiſhed a book 
| of Mr. Aubert de Verſe, which he intitled, L'Inpie 
(70) At nag 4 corvaincu, ou Diſſertation contre Spinoſa, dans. laquelle 
_ refute les fondemens de fon Atheiſme (113). Mr. 
aſſiſtance of Mr. 3 - * . 
Paets (whom | Poiret inſerted in the ſecond edition of his thoughts 
have mentioned de Deo, Anima, & Malo (114), a treatiſe intitled, 
above, citati- Fundamenta Atheiſmi everſa, ſive Specimen abſurditatis 
on (12)of thear- Aibeiſſni Spinoziani, There was printed in 1690 a 
ticle SANCTE- Ker Mr. Wich imitled. ee 
SIUS,) to whom Poſthumous work o r, Wittichius intitled, 
it is dedicated. Spinoxa, ſive Examen Ethices Benedicti de Spinoza, & 
Commentarius de Deo & ejus Attributis. Add to all 


(113) See the - theſe a book in Low-Dutch cited by Mr. Salde- 
Nouvelles de la nus (115). ; 


98 os Add likewiſe, 1. a book in Low-Dutch publiſhed 


| page $62. by the ſame Francis Cuper, whom 1 have mentioned 


in the beginning of the remark [MJ]. This book is 
(114) At Am- only a tranſlation of what Dr. Henry More had writ- 
Ser che zend. ten in Latin againſt Spinoza in ſome paſſages of his 
. 1 a- works. This appeared to be very ſolid to Francis 
pril 168 5, p. 450. Cuper, though his Arcana Atheiſmi revelata had been 
| treated with the utmoſt contempt by Dr. More (116). 
(115) Above in 2. The book which Don Francis Lami a Benedictin 


citation (78). publiſhed at Paris in 1696, intitled, Le nouvel Athe- 
The author's 


Merchant of You will find an extract of it in the Journal des Sa- 
Dort, and died in vans of January the 28th 1697 (117), and a juſt cha- 
1696. racter of it in pag. 101 of the 2d Part of the Chew- 
(116 Oger Pbi- rana of the Dutch edition. 3. A book which Mr. 


luſepb. tom. 1. Jaquelot (118) publiſhed at the Hague in 1697, inti- 


Page öco. tled, Diſſertations ſur Pexiftence de Dieu, ou Pon de- 


(115) Pag. 72. of montre cette write par Þ Hiſtoire Univer ſelle de la pre- 
the Dutch editi- Miere a du Monde, par la Refutation du Syſieme 


on. d Epicure & de Spinoxa, c. You will find a good 


(118) He was extract of it in the Hiſſoire des Ouvrages des Sqavans 


Miniſter of the (119). 4. A book publiſhed by Mr. Jens at Dort in 


Church of Vaſſi 1698, intitled, Examen Philbſophicum ſextæ definitionis 


3 tee Partis I Eth. Benedicti de Spinoxa, five Prodromus A. 
niſter at the dimadvefſionum ſuper unico veterum & recentiorum A.- 


Hague. heorum Argumento, nempe una ſubſtantia; ubi infir mi- 
| tas & wanitas argumentorum pro ea ewincetur. Acce- 


(119) For Sept. dent guædam necdum propoſita argumenta pro vera exiſ- 

1696, Art. 3. tentia Dei. It contains 66 pages in 4to. The au- 

thor 1s a Phyſician at Dort, and father of Mr. Jens, 

who is Rector of the College of that City, and a 

learned Humaniſt, and a good Critic, as appears from 

his Lectiones Lucianeæ, printed at the Hague in 8vo in 

1699. We mult not omit the book in Low. Dutch 

publiſhed by Mr. Van Til in 1696, and of which we find 

(120) Pag. 295, an extract in the Adta Eruditorum Lipſierſium (120), 

& ſeqg. for the I ſhall ſpeak below (12 1) of a Dutch book juſt pub- 
year 1696. liſhed. | | | 

You will find in all theſe books a confutation of 


(121) In the re- Spinoza's principles ; you will find there, that from 


maik [BB]. the very beginning of his work he advances falſe pro- 


poſitions ; ſo that his concluſions afterwards are 
of no manner of weight, Let him run as far as he 
pleaſes ; what can he get by it, if he goes out of the 
way even at the very firſt ſtep ? Obierve, that his 
greateſt acmirers own, that if he had taught the 
doctrines, with which he is charged, he would deſerve 
deteſtation; but they pretend chat he has been miſ- 
underſtood. Si igitur prædidti philoſophi intentio vel 
opinio fuit naturam cum Deo hoc modo tam fade confun- 
dere, judico illum ab adverſariis juſis impetitum atque 
condemnatum, imo & memoriam tjus in omne aVum ex- 
ecrandam effe : attamen quia de alicujus intentione ſolus 
potefi judicare intimus cordium perſerutator Deus, nobis 
nibil aliud reftat, niſi ut judicemus de opinione que conti- 
netur in ſcriptis que memoratus vir in lucem emifit ; & 
licet inter illius adverſarios habeantur etiam perſpica- 
ciſſimi, puto tamen eos horum ſcriptorum verum ſenſum 
minime aſſecutos fuiſſe, quoniam in iis nihil reperio niſi 
id quod abunde ſatis indicat hunc virum minime confun- 
dere welle Deum & naturam : ſaltem ego ita judico ex 
ejus ſcriptis, gue fi alii melius intelligant, que dixi in- 
difda ſunto, patrocinium illins hominis in me ſuſcipere 


his ſyſtem 3 for he laughed at the apparition of ſpirits (7), and yet there is no Philoſopher 


iſine renverſe, ou Refutation du Syſleme de Spinoſa, tiree 
| berg. He was a Pour la plupart de la connoiſſance de la nature de homme. 


it is evident that the doctrine in queſtion is in Spinoza's 


who 


nolo, pelo duntaxat ut quod aliis licuit, id & mibi liceat, 

nempe ut exprimam quem puto borum ſcriptorum genuinum 

ſenſum efſe (122). 1, e. If therefore the meaning (722) Auter ay. 
or opinion of the aforeſaid Philoſopher was to con- 7%, Peel 
* found Nature with God in ſo flagrant a manner, I 71,41, 12” 
„ think that he was juſtly attacked and condemned artificialis, pe 
„ by his adverſaries, and that his memory is for 173. Obſ:rve © 
« ever to be deteſted. However as God alone, who — ſince the 6:4 
« js the ſearcher of hearts, can judge of the intention, 5.22 ® this 


*« it is our buſineſs ſolely to determine upon the opi- ä 
„ nions contained in the writings publiſhed by him; Specimen Ai: 
* and though ſeveral very W e perſons have been cinand! Er. 
« his antagoniſts, yet I think that they have not un- with the name 


1 * and picture 
“ derſtood the true ſenſe of his writings, becauſe I ane ao iy an 


« find in them nothing, but what ſufficiently ſhews, Mr. Kuffelaer. 
* that he did not intend to confound God and Nature This book is a- 


« together, at leaſt I judge ſo from his writings, ſeribed to Spinoza 


« which if others underſtood it better, I deſire that Þ the Hiſtoria 


Z ccleſſaſica F 


„ what I have ſaid may go for nothing; I will not AMicræ l: pa 
* undertake the defence of the man; I only defire, 2260; edit. 70 
« that the ſame liberty may be allowed me which is Micrzlius wa, 
„ granted to others, viz. to expreis what I think to rang - i. 
„be the genuine ſenſe of theſe writings.” This — wells. 
pil ge, which is extracted from a book of one of ing in 1684. 

is followers printed at Utrecht in 1684 (123), ſhews | 
plainly, that Spinoza's adverſaries have confuted (123) In the tile 
him in ſuch a manner, that there is no other Pee it is ſaid 


method left of replying to them, but that which 8 an 


the Janſeniſts have made uſe of againſt «he Jefuits, Theolegico-Peliti- * 


which is to ſay that his opinion is not ſuch as cus. 
it is ſuppoſed. This is what his Apologiſt is re. 
duced to. In order therefore to ſhew, that no bo- 
dy can deny his adverſaries the honour of a tri- 
umph, it is ſufficient to conſider, that he actually 
taught what is imputed to him, or that he has wretch- 
edly contradicted himſelf, and did not know his own 
meaning. He is accuſed of having ſaid, that all par- 
ticular beings are modifications of God. It is plain 
that this is his doctrine, ſince his fourteenth propoſi- 
tion is as follows, Prater Deum nulla dari neque concipi 


poteſt ſubſtantia, 1. e. hBeſides God no ſubltance can 


t exilt nor be conceived ;” and he aſſerts in the fif- 
teenth, quicguid eft, in Deo eff, & nibil fine Deo eſſẽ 
neque concipi poteſt; i. e. Whatever exiſts, is in 
God, and nothing can exiſt or be conceived with- 
„ out God;”” which he proves by this reaſon, that 
every thing is either mode or fubſtance, and modes can 
neither exiſt nor be conceived without ſubſtance. 
When the Apologiſt therefore ſpeaks in this manner; 
if it were true that Spinoza had taught that all parti- 
cular beings are modes of the divine ſubſtance, the 
victory of his adverſaries would be complete, and I (124) The Apo- 
would not diſpute it with them, I only deny the fact; Joeiſt, whom 1 


do not believe, that the doctrine, which they have 3 bg 


excellently well refuted, is contained in his book ; zealouſiy main- 


when, I ſay, an Apologiſt ſpeaks in this manner, he tainsin pag. 14- 
might as well acknowledge that his hero is deſeated: for that there can be 
Ethics (124). | in the Univerſe. 
I muſt here produce an inſtance of the falſity of his Sr Ivo A knew 
firſt propoſitions ; it will ſerve to ſhew how eaſy it was not that the word 
to overthow his ſyſtem. His Vth propoſition contains _ f 6a 
theſe words, In rerum natura non poſſunt dari due aut ks een 
plures ſubſtantia ejuſaem nature ſeu attributi : i. e. 
In the nature of things there cannot er iſt two or 
«« more ſubſtances of the ſame nature or attribute.“ 
This is his Argumentum Achilleum, this is the ſtrongeſt 
foundation ef his building; but at the ſame time it is 
ſo low a ſophiſm, that no ſcholar could be deceived 
by it, after he had ſtudied what is called parva Logi- 
calia, or the five Prædicabilia of Porphyrii. All thoſe, 
who teach School-Philoſophy, inform their hearers firſt 
what Genus, Species, and Individuum are. This lecture 
is all that is neceſſary to put a ſtop to Spinoza's ſcheme. 
There wants only a little diſtinction expreſſed in theſe 
words, Non poſſunt dari plures ſubſtantiæ ejuſdem numero 
nature five attributi, concedo ; non poſſunt dari plures 
ſubſtantiæ ejuſdem ſpecie nature five attributi, nego. 
i. e. There cannot exiſt more ſubſtances than one 
of the ſame numerical nature or attribute, I grant 
« this; there cannot exiſt more ſubſtances than one 
«« of the ſame ſpecific nature or attribute, I deny _ 
* 


but one ſubſtance 


(125) C 
the by 
this pri 
Que ſu 
uni tert 
idem in 
Spinoze 
ſay tha 
goras 2 
ſtotle v 
one ma 
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who has leſs right to deny it [2]. He ought to have owned, that every thing in nature 
thinks, and that man is not the moſt knowing and moſt intelligent modification of the 
Univerſe. He ought therefore to have admitted demons. The whole diſpute of his 


What could Spinoza ſay againſt this diſtinction? Muſt 
not he neceſſarily admit it with regard to modifications? 

Is not man, according to him, a ſpecies of modifica- 
tion, and is not Socrates an individual of that ſpecies ? 
Would he have it maintained, that Benedict de Spinoza, 
and the Jew who wounded him with a knife, were not 
two modifications, but one? This might be proved 
invincibly, if the proof of the unity of ſubſtance were 
good; but fince it proves too much, for it proves, 
that there can be but one modification in the univerſe, 
he ought to be one of the firſt to reject it. He ought 
therefore to know, that the word idem ſignifies two 
things, or identity or ſimilitude. Such a perſon we 
ſay, was born the ſame day with his father, and died 
the ſame day with his mother. With reſpect to a man, 
who ſhould be born March the 1 1630, and die 
February the 1oth 1655, and whoſe ſon was born 
March the 1ſt 1610, and his mother died February the 
roth 1655, the propoſition would be true according to 
the two Caſes of the word ſame. It is taken for like 
in the firſt part of this propoſition, but not in the 
ſecond. Pythagoras and Ariſtotle, according to the 
125) Obſerve by ſyſtem of Spinoza (125), were two like modifications, 
the by that from Each had all the nature of a modification, and yet they 


this principle are not one ſubſtance, but two. Let us quote what a 


lore po Spaniſh writer has ſaid againſt thoſe, who by a ſophiſm 


idm inter ſe, like that of our Spinoza, imagined, that the firſt matter 
Spinoza could not is not different from God. Quit non obſtupeſcat fuiſſe 
fay that Pytha- ulli tempore aliquos adeo defepientes, & in clariſſima luce 
wen e cæculientes, gui Deum eſſe materiam primam & conſlan- 
ode man: erant Fer afſeverarent, & pugnaciter defenderent ? At qua ra- 


enim idem uni ter- tione tam ſtultam & impiam opinionem confirmabant ? Si 


tio, nemp: ſabſlan · materia prima & Deus ( inguiunt) non ſunt idem, erg 


tie Dei. di ferunt inter ſe, quæcunque autem differunt, ea neceſſe 


eft aliquo differre, quare compoſita eſſe oportet ex eo in quo 


conveniunt, & ex co in quo differunt ; cum igitur nec in 
Deo nec in materia prima ulla fit compoſitio, nulla quoque 
differentia inter ea efſe poterit ; quare neceſſe eſt eſſe unum 
Siem. Vide quam levi argumento in tam gravem erro- 
rem ſeu fotits amentiam inducti ſunt, non intelligentes 
diſtrimen quod eſt inter differens & diverſum, quod etiam 
traditur ab Ariftotele 10. lib. Metaphyſ. text. 12. Dif- 


ferunt enim inter ſe, guæcunque in aliquo conveniunt & in 


aliguo diflinguuntur ; ut homo & leo conveniunt in genere, 


quia uterque eft animal, & diſtinguuntur per proprias dif- 


ferentias, alter enim eft rationis particeps, alter vcro ex- 
pers: Diverſa autem ſunt quecunque ſeipfis diſtinguuntur, 


(126) Benedictus guoniam ſunt fimpliciſſima (126). i. e. Who would 


Pererius, de con- not be amazed, that there ſhould be at any time 


 munibus Princi- 4 any perſons ſo abſurd and ſo blind amidſt the 
cleareſt light, as conſtantly to affirm and obſtinately 


pits, lib, Fo cap. cc 


s m. 309. « to defend it, that God is the firſt matter? But by 
| « what arguments did they ſupport fo fooliſh and im- 
«6 pious an opinion ? If the firſt matter and God, ſay 

« they, are not the ſame, then they are different from 

* each other; now whatever things are different, they 

« muſt differ in ſome reſpect; and conſequently muſt 

% conſiſt of what they agree in, and what they differ 

«« in. Since there is no compoſition either in God or 

* the firſt matter, there can be no difference between 

* them; and conſequently they mult be one and the 

„ ſame being. See by what a weak argument they 
are led into ſo groſs an error, or rather madneſs, not 


« underſtanding the diſtinction between different and 


« diverſe, which is laid down in Ariſtotle's Meta- 


« phyfics I. 10. text 12. For thoſe things are different, 


« which agree in one reſpect, and differ in another, 
*<' as a man and a lion agree in their genus, becauſe 
* both of them are animals, and are diſtinguiſhed by 
„their proper differences, one is endowed with reaſon 
« and the other void of it. But thoſe things are 
« diverſe, which are diſtinguiſhed by themſelves, be- 
« cauſe they are moſt ſimple.” 'There are few ideas 
in our mind more clear than that of indentity. It is 
confounded, I own, and applied very wrongly in com- 
mon language : nations, rivers, &c. paſs for the ſame 
people and the ſame rivers for many ages : the body 
of a man is conſidered as the ſame body for ſixty years 
or more; but theſe popular and abuſive expreſſions do 
not deprive us of the certain rule of identity ; they do 
not eſſace from the mind this idea: 4 thing, con- 


followers 


cerning which one may deny or affirm æubas cannot be 

denied or affirmed of another thing, is diflin from that 

other thing. Mben all the attributes of time, place, Qc. 

which agree to one thing, agree alſo to another thing, 

they are but one being. But notwithſtanding the clear- 

neſs of theſe ideas, one cannot ſay how many great 

Philoſophers have been miſtaken in this point, and _ 

have reduced all ſouls and intelligences to unity (127), (727) See thear- 
though they owned, that ſome were united to bodies, 1 
to which others were not united. This opinion was fo [C], and compare 
common in Italy in the XVIth century, that Pope Leo what the Scotiſts 
X. thought himſelf obliged to condemn it, and to in- have ſaid in the 
flict ſevere penalties on all thoſe, who ſhould teach it 1 _ 
(128). Here follow the words of his Bull dated De- lei. 9 
cember the 19th 1513. Cum diebus noſtris Zixaniæ 

ſeminator nonnullos pernicioſſſſimos errores in agro Domini (128) Omnes bu- 
ſeminare fit auſus, de natura pre ſertim anime rationalis, Juſmodi erroris 


We 4” 8 5 Mage adſtrictionibus in- 
quod widelicet mortalis fit aut unica in cunctis hominibus ; aventes; wa 


& nonnulli temere Philoſophantes ſecundim ſaltem Philo- dannatiſſimas 
ſephiam verum eſſe aſſeverunt : Contra hoc, ſacro appro- bereſes ſeminan- 
bante concilio, damnamus &reprobamus omnes aſſerentes, tes, per omnia ut 
Animam intelletivam mortalem eſſe aut unicam in cunc- ee nets ings 
; bominabiles bæ- 
tis hominibus, aut hoc in dubium wertentes : cum illa „rico & infide- 
4 + + +» » + immortalis, & pro corporum quibus infunditur les, Cathelicam 
multitudine fingulariter multiplicabilis & multiplicata & fidem labefactan- 
multiplicanda fit. i. e. Whereas the ſower of tares er Prronggony & 
in our days has preſumed to ſow ſome moſt perni- pon oF 12 
cious errors in the field of the Lord, eſpecially con- 
cerning the nature of the rational ſoul, that it is 
mortal or one only in all men; and ſome perſong 
'« raſhly philoſophiſing aſſert that this is true accord- 
ing to their Philoſophy ; we on the other hand, with 


the approbation of the holy Council, condemn and 


anathematize all who aſſert, that the intelligent ſoul 


is mortal and one only in all men, or who call this 
into queſtion. Since it.. . . is immortal, and 
particularly multiplicable, multiplied, and to be mul- 
„ tiplied according to multitude of the bodies into 
Which it is infuſed.” This is cutting off a large 
branch of Spinoziſm. Let us obſerve, that there are 
ſome Philoſophers, who ſtrangely perplex the idea of POT 
identity; for they aſſert (129), that the parts of matter (129) Sir Kenelm 
are not diſtinct before actual ſeparation. Nothing can Pisby, if am 
be advanced more abſurd. aerger 
2] There is no Philoſopher, who has leſs right to deny . 
the Apparition of Spirits.] I have obſerved in another 
place (130), that when we ſuppoſe that a perfect Being (130) In the ar- 
has produced creatures out of nothing, without being de- ticle RUGGERI 
termined to it by his nature, but by a free choice of his 8 LP] in 
. e third para- 
will, one may deny that there are angels (131). If you grach. 
aſk why ſuch a Creator did not produce other ſpirits | 
beſides the ſou] of man, it will be anſwered, ſuch was (141) Suppoſing 
his pleaſure, fat pro ratione voluntas you can make that we ſet alide 
no reaſonable reply to this anſwer, except you prove 8 WF 
the fact, viz. that there are angels. But when we ſup- e e yon 
Poſe that the Creator did not act freely, and that he Philoſophert. | 
exhauited all his power without choice or rule, and 
that thought likewiſe is one of his attributes, it is ri- 
diculous to maintain that there are no demons. We 
ought to believe, that the thinking power of the Crea- 
tor is modified not only in the bodies of men, but alſo 
throughout the univerſe; and that beſides the animals, 
which we know, there are an infinite number which 
we do not know, and which ſurpaſs us in knowledge 
and malice, as much as we ſurpaſs dogs and oxen in 
that reſpect; for it would be the moit unreaſonable 
thing in the world to imagine, that the mind of man 
is the molt perfect modification, which an infinite Be- 
ing, acting according to the extent of his power, could 
produce, We do not perceive any natural affinity be- 
tween the underſtanding and the brain; for which 
reaſon we ought to believe that a creature without a 
brain, is as capable of thinking, as a creature organi- 
ſed as we are, What then could lead Spinoza to deny 
what is ſaid concerning ſpirits (132)? Why did he (13a) See his 
think, that there is nothing in the world, which is eth, 58th, and 
not capable of exciting in our machines the fight of a oc. Harry. 
ſpectre, of making a noiſe in a chamber, and cauſing 
all the magical phænomena mentioned in books? Was 
it becauſe he thought, that to produce all theſe effects, 
it was neceſſary to have a body as bulky as that of a 
I man; 
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followers concerning tniracles is only a quibble 1 and ſerves only to ſhew more the 


unexactneſs of his ideas. He died, it is ſaid, 
precautions to prevent, in caſe of neceſſity, his inconſtancy from being diſcovered [S]. 


man; and that in this caſe the demons could not ſup- 
port themſelves inthe air, nor enter into our houſes, nor 
vaniſh from our ſight ? But this thought would be ridicu- 
lous; the maſs of deln, of which we are compoſed, is not 
ſo much an aſſiſtance, as an obſtacle to the mind and 
powers. I mean the mediate force, or faculty of apply in 
the moſt proper inſtruments to the production of great ef- 
fects. It is from this faculty that the moſt ſurprizing ac- 
tions ſpring. A thouſand inſtances ſhew this. An Engi- 
neer, who is as little as a dwarf, lean, and pale, per- 
forms more things, than two thouſand ſavages ſtronger 
than man could do. An animated machine ten thou- 
ſand times ſmaller than an ant, might be capable of 
producing greater effects than an elephant; it is capa- 
ble of diſcovering the inſenſible parts of animals and 
plants, and placing itſelf upon the ſeat of the firſt 
ſprings of our brain, and opening there the valves; 
the effect of which would be that we ſhould fee phan- 
(133) Obſerve by toms, and hear noiſes, &c (133). If Phyſicians knew 
_ e more the firſt fibres and the firſt combinations of parts in 
— than to vegetables, minerals, and animals, they would know 
diſpute whether alſo the inſtruments proper to put them out of order, 


angels, who ap- and might apply theſe inſtruments as it ſhould be ne- 


e mw ceſſary, to produce new arrangements, which might 


man body, or af- convert wholeſom food into poiſon, and poiſon into 


ſume a dead car- Wholeſom food. Such Phyſicians would be incompara- 


caſs. All this is bly ſuperior to Hippocrates ; and if they were ſmall 
_ uſeleſs; it is fuf- enough to enter into the brain, and viſcera, they 
| ee ee ey might cure whom they pleaſed, and cauſe alſo when 
ad "out, they thought proper the ſtrangeſt diſtempers that can 
| nerves, as they be imagined. The whole is reduced to this queſtion, 
are moved by I it poſſible for an inviſible modification to have more 
light reflected Anouledge and more malice than a man? If Spinoza 
_ an gan ain maintains the negative, he knows not the conſequences 
| which comes out Of his own hypotheſis, and proceeds raſhly and with- 
of the mouth ofa out principles. A long diſſertation might be written 
man who ſpeaks. upon this ſubject, wherein all his evaſions and objec- 
tions might be obviated. Compare with this what is 
134) Remark obſerved in the article of LUCRETIUS (134) and in 
[#} that of HOBBES (135). . 
4135) Remark LR] The aubole diſpute of his followers concerning Mi- 
fNJ. races is only a quibble.) The common opinion of or- 
thodox Divines is, that God produces miracles imme- 
diately, whether he makes uſe of the agency of crea- 


tures, or whether he does not make ufe of it. Both 


of theſe means are an inconteſtable proof, that he is 
ſuperior to nature; for if he produces any thing with- 
out employing of other cauſes, he does not want the 
help of nature; and he never employs them in a mi- 
racle till aſter he has turned them out of their uſual 
courſe ; we ſee then, that they depend upon his will, 
that he ſuſpends their force, when he thinks proper, 
or applies it in a manner different from their uſual de- 
termination. The Carteſians, who make him the 
immediate cauſe of all the effects of nature, ſuppoſe, 
that when he performs miracles, he does not obſerve 
the general laws, which he has eſtabliſhed ; he makes 
an exception 1n them, and applies quite differently 
than he would have done, if he had followed the ge- 


neral laws, Upon this they ſay, that if there were 


general laws, by which God was determined to move 
bodies according to the deſires of angels, and that an 
angel had deſired, that the waters of the Red-Sea 
might be divided, the paſſage of the Iſraelites would 
not be a miracle properly ſo called. This conſequence, 
which flows neceſſarily from their principle, prevents 
their definition of a miracle from having all the ad- 
vantages, which might be wiſhed. It would have 
been better therefore for him to have ſaid, that all ef- 
fects contrary to the general laws known to us, are 
miracles ; and by this means the plagues of Egypt 
and other extraordinary events of the ſame kind men- 
tioned in Scripture, would be miracles properly ſpeak- 
ing. Now to thew the inſincerity and illuſions of the 
Spinoziſts in this point, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
when they reject the poſſibility of miracles, they urge 
this reaſon, that God and nature are the ſame Being: 
ſo that if God ſhould do any thing againſt the laws 
of nature, he would act againſt himſelf, which is im- 
poſſible. Speak plainly and without any equivocation 
all ſay that the laws of nature not having been made 


Ily perſuaded of his Atheiſm, and took 
It 


by a free Legiſlator who knew what he did, but be- 
ing the action of a blind and neceſſary cauſe, nothing 
can come to paſs contrary to thoſe laws. You alled 
in this caſe your own propoſition againſt yourſelf z this 
would be a petitio Principii ; but however you ſpeak 
plainly. Let us take them out of this. N way 
of talking; let us aſk them what they think of the 
miracle mentioned in Scripture. They will abſolutely 
deny every thing that they cannot aſcribe to ſome art- 
ful contrivance. To paſs over their aſſurance, in de- 
nying ſuch facts, let us attack them by their own 
principles Do not you ſay that the power of nature 
is infinite? And would it be fo, if there were nothing 
in the univerſe, which could reſtore life to a dead 
man ? Would it be ſo, if there were but one way of 
forming men, viz. that of the ordinary method of gene- 
ration ? Do not you ſay, that the knowledge of nature 
is infinite? You deny that divine underſtanding, where- 
in, according to our opinion, the knowledge of all 
ow beings is re-united ; but by diſpoſing that 
nowledge, you do not deny its infinity. You ought 
therefore to ſay, that nature knows all things, juſt as 
we ſay, that man underſtands all languages ; a ſingle 
man does not underſtand them all, but ſome under- 
ſtand one and ſome another. Can you aſſert, that the 
univerſe contains nothing, which underſtands the ſtruc- 
ture of our body ? If that were the caſe, you would 
fall into a contradiction; you would not any longer 
affirm, that God's knowledge was divided infinitely ; 
the contrivance of the ſtructure of our organ would not 
be known to him. You muſt acknowledge therefore, 
if you would reaſon conſequentially, that there is ſome 
modification, which knows it ; you muſt own, that it 
is very poſſible for nature to revive a dead body, and 
that your maſter confounded himſelf in his ideas, and 
did not ſee the conſequences of his principle, when he 
ſaid (136), that if he could be convinced of the Re- (146) I am a(- 
ſurrection of Lazarus, he would break his whole ſured that he faid 
ſyſtem into pieces, and readily embrace the common his to his friend. 
Faith of Chriſtians. | * 
This is ſufficient to prove to thoſe people, that they 
contradict their own hypotheſis, when they deny the 
poſſibility of miracles ; I mean, to remove all ambi- 
guity, the poſſibility of the events related in Scrip- 
ture. = 
[S] Took precautions to prevent, in caſe of neceſſity, 
his inconſlancy from being diſcovered.) I mean, that he 
gave ſtrict orders, that in caſe the approach of death, 
or the effects of ſickneſs, ſhould make him ſpeak con- 
trary to his ſyſtem, no ſuſpected perſon ſhould be wit- 
neſs of it. Here is the fact, or at leaſt what was ſaid 
in a printed book (137). Was it perhaps becauſe (137) Penſees di 
Atheitts © are not very deſirous of praiſe ? But could 2 lng -f 
*© any man do more than was done by Spinoza a little pag. 565, 566. 
before his death? The thing is of a freſh date (138), See Hiftoire des 
and I am informed of it by a great man, who had Ouvrages des Sa- 


«+ good authority for it. He was the greateſt atheiſt, 54, for March 


+ who ever lived, and ſo infatuated with a certain philo- 689, Pas. Ne 
« ſophical principles, that in order to meditate the better (138) The Fen- 
are called the pleaſures and vanities of the world, 1683 > in 
and employ ing himſelf only in abſtruſe meditations. 
„ Perceiving himſelf near his end, he called his 


landlady to him, and deſired her not to ſuffer any 


«© Miniſter to ſee him in that condition. His rea- 
„ {on was, as his friends have ſaid, becauſe he was 
willing to die, without diſputing, and was apprehenſive 
* of falling into ſome weakneſs of ſenſes, which might 
** occaſion him to ſay ſomething, from which advan- 
„tage might be taken _ his principles. That is 
„to ſay, he was apprehenſive, leſt it ſhould be re- 
ported in public, that at the ſight of death his con- 
* ſcience being awakened had abated his courage, and 
„ made him renounce his ſentiments. Is there any 
vanity more ridiculous and more extravagant than 
this, and a more abſurd paſſion for a falſe notion of 
© conſtancy ? ” 


A preface, which I have quoted above (139), and (139) In the re- 


which contains ſome circumſtances of the death of this mark [4] 
Atheiſt, does not mention this. It informs me, that 
he ſaid to his landlord, who was going to Church, 

ware When 


upon them, he retired into privacy, renouncing all that /** J le ir cli 


(149) 
endum 
ſacrum 
meridia 


| tem, fin 


concione 
lente, 


redibit. 


Korth. 
Præf. 
tribus 


bus, p 
(141) 


(142) 


(14 
lib, 


n aſ- 
he ſaid 
riends. 


ſees di- 
es Co- 
. 1 8 ls 
566, 
Ire des 
des Sa- 
March 
ö 82. 


Pen- 
Cometes 
ted in 


S P 


| 


If he had reaſoned conſequentially, he would not have treated the fear of hell as 


chimerical [ 7 J. His friends pretend, that out of modeſty he was deſirous of not giv- 


ing his name to a ſect [U]. It is not true that his followers have been very numerous. 
Very few perſons are ſuſpected of adhering to his doctrine; and among thoſe who are 
ſuſpected, there are few who have ſtudied it; and among thele latter, there are few who 
have underſtood it, and have not been diſcouraged by the perplexities and impenetrable 


(140) Ad audi- 


endum or atorem 


ſacrum boris po- 


meridianis tenden 


tem, Hnita, inguit, 


concione, DEO vo- 
lente, ad ſermones 


redibis. Sebaſt. 


Kortholtus, 


When the ſermon is done, 1 hope you will return, God 
willing, and ſpeak with me (140). But he died quietly 
before his landlord returned, and there was no body 
ſaw him die but a Phyſician of Amſterdam (141). It 
is owned, that he had an extreme defire to immortalize 
his name, and would have ſacrificed to that glory the 
preſent life, though he had been torn to pieces by the 
mob. Auro plane non inhiabat, alioqui delata ſibi Pro- 


Pref. Libri de Hilſerit munera alioquaties non reſpuiſſet homo gloriee avi- 


tribus Impoſtori- 
bus, pag. 6. 


(141) Idem, ibid. 


(142) Idem, ibid. 


dior & nimis ambitioſus, qui vel cum Wittiis amicis ſuis 
crudeliter dilacerari ſublatius optawit, modo vita brevi 
gloriæ curſus foret ſempiternus (142). 1. e. He was 
«© not covetous of money; for otherwiſe he would not 
<« have refuſed ſeveral offers, of a Profeſſorſhip ; but 
« he was more fond of glory and too ambitious, and 
« would have wiſhed to have been torn to pieces in 
« a cruel manner with his friends the De Wits, pro- 
«« vided that the ſhortneſs of his life might be compen- 
„ ſated with immortal glory.” | 

[T} If he had reaſoned conſequentially, he would not 
have treated the fear of hell as chimerical.) Let a 
perſon believe ever ſo much, that the univerſe is not 
the work of God, and that it is directed only by a ſim- 


ple and ſpiritual nature, diſtin from all bodies; he muſt 


at leaſt own, that there are certain things in it, which 


are endowed with intelligence, and will, and are jea- 


lous of the power, which they exerciſe over others, 


Which command them this and that, which puniſh 


of conſcience, and are extremely angry with thoſe who 
tranſgreſs them. 


them, which uſe them hardly, and revenge themſelves 
ſeverely. 
Does not every man know this by experience? To 
imagine, that all the beings of this kind are only 
upon the earth, which is a mere point in compariſon 
of the world, is certainly a very unreaſonable thought. 
Muſt reaſon, wit, ambition, hatred, cruelty, be upon 
the earth rather in any other part of the univerſe ? 
Why ſo ? Can any reaſon either good or bad be al- 
ſigned for it ? I do not think ſo. Our eyes lead us 
to conclude, that thoſe immenſe ſpaces, which we call 
heaven, wherein there are ſuch rapid and active mo- 
tions, are as capable as the earth of forming men, and 
deſerve as much as the earth to be divided into ſeveral 
dominions. We do not know what paſſes there; but 
if we conſult only reaſon, we muſt think, that it is 
very probable, or at leaſt poſſible, that there ſhould 
be there thinking beings, which extend their empire 
as well as their light to our world. Our not ſeeing 
them is no proof, that we are unknown or indifferent 
to them; we are perhaps a part of their dominions 
they make laws, and reveal them to us by the light 


It is ſufficient, that this 1s poſlible, 
to throw the Atheiſts into anxiety 3 and there is but 
one way of eſcaping fear, which is by believing that 
the ſoul is mortal. By this means they will avoid the 
indignation of thoſe ſpirits ; but otherwiſe they would 
be more formidable than God himſelf. I explain my 
ſelf thus. There are ſome perſons, who believe a God, 


a paradiſe, and a hell; but they deceive themſelves 


(143) Virg. En. 
lib. 1. ver, 241, 


by imagining, that the infinite goodneſs of the moſt 
perfect Being will not permit him to torment eternally 
his own creatures. He is the Father of all men, ſay 
they; he therefore chaſtiſes like a father thoſe, who 
diſobey him; and aſter having made them fee their 
fault, reſtores them to favour. It was in this manner 
Origen reaſoned. Others ſuppoſe that God will de- 
prive rebellious creatures of their exiltence, and that 
he will be appeaſed and ſoftened into pity with a quem 
das finem Rex Magne laborum (145)? i. e. What end 
* of labours do you grant, O great King?“ They 
carry their illuſions ſo far as to imagine, that the eter- 
nal puniſhments ipoken of in Scripture are only by way 
of threatning. i! ſuch perſons did not know that 


there is a God, and that by reaſoning upon what paſſes 


in our world, they ſhould periuade themſelves, that 


there are elſewhere beings, which interelt themſelves 


Vor. IX. 


Is not the earth full of theſe ſorts of things? 


abſtractions 


with mankind, they could notat death deliver themſelves 
from anxiety but by believing the mortality of the 
ſoul ; for if they believe it immortal, they muſt be 
apprehenſive of falling under the power of ſome cruel 
maſter, who had conceived reſentments againſt them 
on account of their actions; it is in vain, that they 
would hope to eſcape with ſome years of torment. A 
limited being may have no kind of moral perfection; 
it may greatly reſemble our Phalaris's and Nero's, 
men capable of leaving their enemies in a dungeon 
for ever, if they could obtain an eternal authority. Will 
they hope, that that malignant being will not continue 
for ever ? But how many Atheiſts have pretended, that 
the ſun never had a beginning, and never will have an 
end? This was what I meant, when I ſaid, that there are 


beings, which might appear more formidable than God 


himſelf. One might flatter one's ſelf by conſidering that 


God is infinitely good and infinitely perfect; and one 


might fear every thing from an imperfect being; one 
cannot tell but that their wrath may laſt for ever. Every 
body knows the Prophet David's choice (144). 

To apply all this to a Spinoziſt, let us remember, 
that he is obliged by his principle to own the immor- 


tality of the ſoul ; for he conſiders himſelf as a modifi- 
cation of an eſſentially thinking being. Let us re- 


member, that he cannot deny, that there are ſome mo- 
difications, which are angry at others, put them to 
the torture, make their torments as laſting as poſſible, 
ſend them to the gallies for their whole life, and would 
make this puniſhment eternal, if it were not prevented 
by the death of the one or the other. Tiberius, Cali- 


(144) Having the 
choice given him, 
either to be de- 

feated by his en 


mies, or to be af- 


flited with ſome 
ſcourge ſent by 
God, he anſwered 
the Prophet, God, 
J am in a great 
flrait : let us now 


fall into the hand 


of the Lord ( for 


Eis mercies are 


gula, and an hundred other perſons, are inſtances of great) and let me 


theſe kinds of modifications. Let us remember that a 
Spinoziſt makes himſelf ridiculous, if he does not own, 
that the univerſe 1s full of ambitious, peeviſh, jealous, 
cruel modifications ; for ſince the earth is full of them, 
there 1s no reaſon to imagine that the air and heavens 
are not likewiſe full. Let us remember laſtly, that 
the eſſence of human modifications does not conſiſt in 
being clothed with a large maſs of fleſh. Socrates 
was Socrates on the day of his conception, or ſoon 
after (145) ; all that he had at that time may ſubſiſt 
intire, after a mortal diſeaſe had ſtopped the circula- 


tion of the blood, and the motion of the heart in the 


matter, With which it was inlarged ; he is therefore 
after death the ſame modification, which he was du- 
ring life, if we conſider only what is eſſential to his 
perion ; he does not therefore avoid by death juſtice or 
the caprice of his inviſible perſecutors. 'They may fol- 
low him wherever he goes, and ule him ſeverely un- 
der all the viſible forms, which he may aſſume, 
'Fhele conſiderations might be made uſe of to engage 
thole in the practice of virtue, who embrace the im- 


- pious notions of ſuch ſects; for reaſon dictates, that 


they ſhould principally be apprehenſive of having vio- 
lated, the laws revealed to their conſcience, It is more 
probable, that theſe inviſible beings will concern them- 
ſelves with the puniſhment of thoſe faults. 8 

[U] His friends pretend, that out of modeſiy he was 
defirous of not giving his name to a ſet.) Let us quote 
the words of the preface to his Opera poſthuma, with- 
out any retrenchment. Nomen Auctoris in libri fronte, 
& alibi literis duntaxat initialibus indicatum, non alia 
de cauſa, quam quia paulo ante obitum expreſJe petiit, ne 
Nomen ſuum Ethice, cujus impreſſiunem mandabat, pre- 
feretur ; cur autem probibuerit, nulla alia, ut quidem 


iplo haberet vocabulum. Dicit etenim in Appendice 
quartz partis Ethices capite vigefimo quinto, quod, qui 
alios conſilio aut re juvare cupiunt, ut ſimul ſummo 
fruantur bono, minimè ſtudebunt, ut Diſciplina ex ipſis 


not fall into tbe 
band of man. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 14. 


(145) Spinoza, 
Who was a maker 
of microſcopes, 
ought to have be- 
lieved that man 
is organized and 
animated in the 
ſeed, and fo So- 
crates was Socra- 
tes before his mo- 
ther conceived 
im. 


videtur, ratio eft, quam quia noluit, ut Diſciplina ex 


habeat vocabulum ; ſed inſuper in tertid Ethices parte 


Aﬀettuum Definit. XLIV, ubi quid fit ambitio explicat, 
eos, qui tale quid patrant, non obſcure, ut Glorie cupi dis, 
accuſat. i. e. Ihe author's name is marked only with 
„the initial letters in the title page of the book and elſe- 
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{m) lt is for this 


eraſon that ſome 
perſons think 
that he ought not 
to be refuted. See 
Neuvelles de la 
Rep. des Letrres, 
June 1684, Art 


389. 


(a) See his Let- 


find that his an- 
ſwers have ſcarce 
ever any connec- 
tion with the 

point in qurſtion. 


SPI 


abſtractions to be found in it (n). But the caſe is this; at firſt ſight all thoſe are called 


Spinoziſts, who have not much Religion, and who do not take care to conceal it. Thus 
in France all are called Socinians, who are thought to be unbelievers with regard to the 
myſteries of the Goſpel, though the greateſt part of them have never read Socinus or 
his followers. For the reſt, it has happened to Spinoza, what is unavoidable with thoſe 


6. rag. m. 388, who form ſyſtems of irreligion ; they defend themſelves from certain objections, but they 


expoſe themſelves to other difficulties more perplexing. If they cannot ſubmit to ortho- 


doxy, if they are ſo fond of diſputing, it would be much more convenient for them not 


to turn dogmatiſts. But of all the hypotheſes of Atheiſm, that of Spinoza is the leaſt 
capable of miſleading us; for, as I. have already obſerved, it oppoſes the moſt diſtinct 
| notions of the human mind. Objections riſe in crowds againſt him; and he can make 


no anſwers but what exceed in obſcurity even the theſis itſelf, which he is obliged to 


maintain (2). Upon this account his poiſon carries with it its antidote, He would have 


been more formidable, if he had employed his whole ſtrength in clearing up an hypo- 


theſis, which is very much in vogue among the Chineſe [X], and very different from that 


which I have mentioned in the ſecond remark of this article. I have juſt now been in- 


formed of a curious particular, which is, that after he had renounced the profeſſion of the 
Jewiſh Religion, he openly profeſſed Chriſtianity, and frequented the aſſemblies of the 
Mennonites, or thoſe of the Arminians at Amſterdam (o). He even approved of a con- 


feſſion of faith, which one of his intimate friends communicated to him [ 7]. 


« where, for no other reaſon, but becauſe a little be- 
«* fore his death he expreſsly defired, that his name 
* might not be prefixed to his Ethics, which he or- 
«« dered to be printed. There appears to be no other 
« reaſon of this prohibition, than that he was unwil- 
ling to give his name to a ſect. For he ſays in the 


Appendix to the fourth part of his Ethics C. 25. 


that thoſe who are defirous of aſſiſting others by ad- 


« vice or any other way, to attain the ſupreme good, Till 
* mot endeavour that their doctrine may be called by their 
« name, and likewiſe in the third part of his Ethics De- 
* finit. XLIV. where he explains what ambition is, he 
„ plainly cenſures thoſe, who do ſo, as greedy of glory.” 


x] He would bade been more formidable, if he had 


employed his whole firength in clearing up an hypotheſis, 


 qwhich is very much in vogue among the Chineſe.) A 


father of the Church owned a thing, which would not 
perhaps be excuſed at preſent in a Philoſopher ; which 
1s, that thoſe, whodeny a Deity and a Providence, alledge 
probabilities as well for their own cauſe, as againſt their 
adverſaries. Deos nonnulli eſſe abnegant : prorſus dubitare 
ſe alii an ſint uſpiam dicunt : alii vero exiſtere, negue hu- 
mana curare : immo alii perhibent, & rebus intereſſe mor- 


talium, & terrenas adminiſtrare rationes. Cum ergo bæc ita 


(146) Arnobius 
adverſus Gentes, 


fint, neque aliter fiat, quin fit unum ex omnibus verum, 
pugnant tamen argumentis omnes, neque fingulis deeft id, 
guod probabiliter dicant, five cum ſuas res aſſerunt, ſeve 
cum alienis opinionibus contradicunt (146). i. e. Some 
« deny that there are Gods; others ſay that they are 


| What 


« the ſpring of all the vital actions of a man; ſo they 


© aſcribe a ſoul to the ſun, as the ſpring of his quali- 


ties and motions ; and as upon this principle ſouls 
«« diſperſed every where cauſe in all bodies the actions, 
„ which appear to be natural to thoſe bodies, there is 


nothing more wanting in their opinion, to explain 


* the whole oeconomy of nature, and to ſupply the 
* omnipotence and infinite providence, which they do 
«« not admit in any ſpirit, not even in that of heaven. 
In truth, as it ſeems that man uſing natural things 
« for his nouriſhment, or for his convenience, has ſome 
« power over natural things, the ancient opinion of 
«© the Chineſe, which aſcribed in proportion the like 
«© power to all ſouls, ſuppoſed that the foul of heaven 
« could at upon nature with a prudence and force 
« incomparably greater than the prudence and force 


of men. But at the ſame time it acknowledged in 


* the ſoul of every thing, an inward power, inde- 
„ pendent by its nature of the power of heaven, and 
* which acts ſometimes contrary to the deſigns of hea- 
ven. Heaven governed nature as a powerful King; 
* other ſouls owe it obedience ; and were generally 
forced to it, but ſome of them ſometimes diſpenſed 
with their obedience.” I own, that it is abſurd to 


ſuppoſe ſeveral eternal Beings, independent of each 
other, and unequal in power; but this ſuppoſition ap- 


peared true to Democritus, Epicurus, and ſeveral great 
Philoſophers. They admitted an infinite number of 
little bodies of different figures, uncreated, moving 


lib. 2: pag. m. 32. doubtful whether there are any; but others aſſert themſelves, &c. This opinion is flill very common in 
dr that they exiſt, but do not regard human affairs; the Levant (149). Thoſe who admit of the eternity (149) See the 


and others affirm that they interpoſe in the affairs of of matter admit nothing more reaſonable, than if they anonymous boos 
© mortals, and adminiſter them. As this is the caſe, were to admit the eternity of an infinite number of 1 6-4 
and as but one of theſe opinions is true, they all atoms; for if there may be two co-eternal and in- and intitled, Pi- 


« oppoſe one another with arguments, and each of dependent Beings with reſpect to exiſtence, there may !»ſuphia wuipari: 
«© them has ſomething probable to urge, either in de- | 


(147) La Lou- 


“ fenſe of his own opinion, or in oppoſition to thoſe 


« of others.” If his obſervation were juſt, it would 
be ſo principally with regard to thoſe, who ſuppoſe a 


great number of ſouls in the univerſe diſtin from 
each other, each of which exiſts by itſelf, and acts by 
an interior and eſſential principle. They have more 
power one than another, &c. In this confiſts the 
Atheiſm, which is ſo generally ſpread among the 
Chineſe. Here follows the manner, in which it is 
imagined, that they have by degrees obſcured the true 
notions. “ (147) God, that moſt pure and perfect Be- 
ing, is become at moſt the material ſoul of the uni- 


bere, Relation de e yerſe, or the nobleſt part of it, the heavens. His 


Siam, tome I. 
© 33- num. 2. 
pag. 503, 504. 
See abo ve citati- 
on (55) of the 
articles MAL- 
HERBE and 
SOM MON A- 
CODOM, re- 
mark LA]. 


(148) Idem, ibid 
NUM» 3' pP · 505 
506. 


“ providence and his power became limited, though 
* more extenſive than the power and prudence of man- 
« kind . . . . The doctrine of the Chineſe has from 
« all ages aſcribed ſpirits to the four parts of the world, 
% the ſtars, mountains, rivers, plants, cities and their 
« ditches, houſes and their hearths, and in ſhort 
„% to all things. And they do not think that all 
« ſpirits are good ; they own ſome to be bad, as the 
«© immediate cauſes of the evils and misfortunes, to 
„% which human life is ſubje. . ..... (148). As 
» & therefore the ſoul of a man was, in their opinion, 


be an hundred thouſand millions, and ſo on ad infini- reſutata. 


tum. Nay, they ought to ſay, that there are actually 
an infinite number; for matter, how ſmall ſoever it 
is, contains diſtin parts. Obſerve likewiſe, that all 
the ancients were intirely ignorant of the creation of 


matter; for they never receded from the Axiom, ex nihils 


nihil fi, They did not therefore know, that it was 
abſurd to own an infinite number of ſubſtances coeter- 


nal and independent of each other with reſpe& to ex- 


iſtence. However abſurd that hypotheſis is, it is not 
ſubject to the ſhocking inconveniences of that of Spi- 
noza, It would account for many phenomena, by 
aſſigning to every thing an active principle, a more 
powerful one to ſome, and leſs powerful one to others; 
if they are equal in power, it might be ſaid, that thoſe 
which have the aſcendant, formed a more numerous 
league, I cannot tell, whether there ever was any 
Socinian, who ſaid or thought, that the ſouls of men 
not being produced out of nothing, exiſt and a& of it 
ſelf. Their liberty of indifference would evidently flow 
from thence. 

[Y] He even approved of a confeſſion of faith, which 
one of his intimate friends communicated to him.) One 
Jarig Jellis, his intimate friend, being ſuſpected of ſome 
heterodox opinions, thought himſelf obliged in his own 

| juſtification 
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Marvil 


lang. to 
320. D 


(9) 11 
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miſtal 
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What is ſaid of him in the Continuation of the Menagiana is ſo falſe [Z], that I am 
ſurprized that Mr, Menage's friends did not perceive it. Mr. de Vigneul-Marville would 
have made them ſuppreſs it, if he had had any ſhare in the edition of that book ; for he has 
% Vigneul- Informed the public, that there was reaſon to doubt of the truth of that fact (p). The rea- 
Marville, _ ſons which he alledges for his doubt are very juſt. He would not have been too for- 
— Dach eat, Ward, if he had abſolutely inſiſted upon the negative. We ſhall take notice of a miſtake 
which he has committed in the ſame page [AA]. 1 ſhall ſay ſomething of the objections 
which I have propoſed againſt Spinoza's ſyſtem. I might add a very large ſupplement 
to them, if I did not reflect, that they are already too long, conſidering the nature of my 
work ; this 1s not a proper place to engage in a regular diſpute ; it will be ſufficient for me 
to make ſome general obſervations, which attack the very foundations of Spinoziſm, and 
ſhew, that it is a {ſyſtem which is grounded upon fo abſurd a ſuppoſition, as overturns 
the greateſt part of the common notions, which ſerve for a rule in philoſophical diſqui- 
ſitions. To attack this ſyſtem by its oppoſition to the moſt evident and moſt univerſal 
axioms, which we have hitherto had, 1s undoubtedly a very good method of attacking 
it, though perhaps it is not ſo proper to reclaim the old Spinoziſts, as if we were to 


% 1 mean by 


ſhew them that Spinoza's propoſitions are oppoſite to each other. They would be much 


n the 009 ſenſible of the weight of their prejudices, if they were obliged to own, that he does 


do not ariſe from 
Spinoza's main- 


miſtake, which not agree with himſelf, that he reaſons wrong in his proofs, that he leaves without proof 
what wants it, that he is not right in his concluſions, &c. This method of attacking 


dining ching: him by pointing out the abſolute defects () of his work, and the relative defects of the 


contrary to max- 


erally re- ſeveral parts of it compared with each other, has been very well made uſe of in ſome of 
ceived for true by the confutations of him (7). I am juſt now informed, that the author of a little book in 


(r) See the Asti 
Spineza of Wit- 
tichius, or the 

extracts of it in 


the Ad Erudi- 


terum 1690, pag. 


346, & ſeq, and 


in tom. 24. of 


the B:ib/ioth, V- 
other Philo- Low- Dutch printed within theſe few days [BB] has made uſe of it with great ſtrength 22714, p. 323, 
phers. | | 4 & ſeq. 
| | an 


juſtification to publiſh a confeſſion of faith. Having 
drawn it up, he ſent it to Spinoza, and deſired him 


to write him his ſentiments upon it. Spinoza anſwer- 


ed, that he had read it over with pleaſure, and found 
nothing in it, wherein he could make any alterations. 
Domine ac amice Clariſſime : ſcripta tua ad me miſſa 
cum voluptate perlegi, ac talia inveni ut nibil in illis mu- 
| tare poſſim. This confeſſion of faith is in Low Dutch, 
(150) At Am- and was printed in 1684 (150). - 
ſterdam. The ti- [Z] What is ſaid of him in the Continuation of the 
3 /effion Menagiana 7s %% falſe.) The ſtory is as follows: I 
of the Cathiliz © have been informed, that Spinoza died for fear of 
and Chriſtian being put into the Baſtille, He came to France, at 
Faith, contained « the importunity of two perſons of quality, who 
3 „were deſirous of ſeeing him. Mr. de Pomponne 
Yellis, Jas « was informed of it, and as that Miniſter is very 
1 zealous for Religion, he did not think proper to 
ſuffer Spinoza to continue in France, where he 
was Capable of doing a great deal of miſchief ; to 
«« prevent which he refolved to commit him to the 
Baſtille. Spinoza, who had intelligence of this, 
«« eſcaped in the habit of a Cordelier ; but I do not 
« warrant this laſt circumſtance. But it is certain, 
« that ſeveral perſons who ſaw him, have aſſured me 
that he was a little man, of a yellowiſh complexi- 
„on; that he had ſomething diſmal in his phyſiog- 
nomy, and carried in his countenance a mark of 
(151) Suite da “ reprobation (151).” The laſt part of this account 
Menagiana, pag. may be conſidered as very true; for beſides that Spi- 
35. Dutch edit. noza was originally a Portugueſe or Spaniard, as his 
name ſhews, I have been informed by perſons, who 
had ſeen him, of the ſame particular relating to his 
complexion, which is mentioned in this paſſage of the 
Menagiana. But with regard to the firſt part of the 
ſtory, it is a wretched falſity, and we may judge from 
thence how many falſe ſtories are related in aſſemblies 
like Mr. Menage's Mercuriales, and which are very 
numerous in Paris and other cities. | 
[AA] We fhall take notice of a miſlake, wwhich Mr. 
de Vigneul-Marwille has committed in the ſame page.] 
The Jew, or rather Atheiſt, who is mentioned by 
„ Huetius in the Preface to his Demonſtratio Evan- 
«« gelica, without naming him, and who gave occa- 
« ſion to the writing of that learned book, is the fa- 
* mous Benedict Spinoza, with whom he had ſome 
„warm conferences upon Religion at Amſter- 
(152) Vigneul * dam (152).” The Jew, with whom Huetius con- 
Marville, Me- verſed at Amſterdam, was the ſame whom he has 
„. dem. a. pag. named in the Latin Poem concerning his journey to 


20. 
— of the Dutch Sweden. i 


Altera lux ſpectare dedit myſteria gentis 
Judææ, duttor Judæus & ipſe Manaſſes. 
Aſt adducta ſecans dirus preputia culter 
Dum tenet atientum, & ſublati inſania ritus, 


141 


«6 


Ecce abaci, quo inferre pii cœleſtia Maſis 

Scripta ſolent, ſummo extremum limbum pede tango 

Inſcius ; inſueto cuncti fremuere tumulltu : 
 Diffugio weritus damnoſi wulnera cultri (153). 


i. e. The next day I had the opportunity of ſee- 
ing the myſteries of the Jewiſh worſhip, being con- 
«© ducted by Manaſſes the Jew, But while I was in- 
tent on viewing the knife cutting off the prepuce, 
and the abſurd oblervance of an abrogated ceremony, 
1 unwarily trod upon the cheſt, wherein the writings 
„of Moſes uſe to be placed; upon which all the 


„ Jews murmured extremely, ſo I run away for fear 


«« of the bloody Knife.“ = 


The Rabbi meant here was Manaſſes Ben That, The 
character which Huetius gives of him in the Preface 


(153) Petrus 


Daniel Huetivs, 
Pcem. pag. 53, 

54. edit. Ultra}, 
1700. : 


to his Demonſtratio Evangelica, could never ſuit Spi- 


noza, who never made any figure among the Jews ; 


for he left them very young, and after ſeveral conteſts, 


which had made him odious to them. Unicum ſelegi 
de multis argumentum, ſays Huetius (154), ex Prophe- 
tiarum eventu conflatum, quod propoſui hoc Opere, & quo 
olim ad retundendam Tudei cujuſdam, viri acuti ſane 
& ſubtilis, contumaciam uſus ſum. Cum enim eſſem 


Amſtelodami, & Judæorum, quorum magna eft his in 


(154) Petrus Da- 
niel Huetius, in 

Prefat. Demon- 
ſtrat. Evangelice, 


page Mm. 3 


facis frequentia, ritus ac myſteria penitus intraſpicere wel- 


lem, ad eum (deduttus ſum, qui tum inter illos peritiſſi- 
mus, ac totius Tudaice diſcipline conſultiſſimus habeba- 
tur. i. e. © I choſe out of many arguments one 
« which I have repreſented in this work, and which 
I formerly made uſe of to abate of the obſtinacy 
of a certain Jew, who was a man of great acute- 
neſs and ſubtilty. For when I was at Amſterdam, 
and was deſirous of gaining a thorough knowledge of 
the rites and myſteries of the Jews, of whom there 
is a vaſt number there, I was introduced to him, 
who was then eſteemed the moſt learned man a- 
mong them, and the belt verſed in the whole Jewiſh 


66 
«ec 
66 


60 
46 


- 


and you may obſerve, that this paſſage is to be found 
at the beginning of a large book in folio, which was 


publiſhed in 1678 (155), the compoſition and print- 


ing of which took up ſeveral years. I believe, that 
the time which Huetius means by the word cim, is 
the year 165 2, in which he took his journey to Swe- 
den; but if I am miſtaken in this, it is however very 
certain, that he ſpeaks of Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael, who 
died in 1659, and not of our Spinoza, who, as I have 
already ſaid, never held any conſiderable rank in the 


Synagogue, 


[BB] The author of a little boot in Low-Dutch 


„ drawn from the accompliſhment of the prophecies 


« diſcipline.” You ſee that he ſpeaks of a diſtant - 
time, and of the moſt famous Rabbin at Amſterdam ; 


(155) The firſt 
edition of the 
Demonfirat. E- 

t angelica of Hue» 
tius was publiſhed 
in 1978, though 
the title page ſays 
1679. 


(156) Printed at 
Amſterdam for 
Bernard Viſſcher. 


printed within theſe fey days (156).] He only ſtyles . 
3 himſelf 
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and ſkill. But let us ſpeak of the ſupplement which I intend to give. It conſiſts of an 
explication of the objection, which I have drawn from the immutability of God [CC], 


and 


himſelf V. N. Philalethes, The title of his book 
amounts to this: 4 Demonſtration of the Weakneſs of 
Spinoza's Argument concerning the one only abſolutely in- 
finite ſubſtance. He lays it down, as a certain fact, 
1. That the foundation, upon which the whole ſyſtem 
of Spinoza is built, is this propoſition, that there 7s 
but one only ſubflance, and that it is abſolutely infinite. 
2. That from this principle Spinoza has drawn the 
following conſequence, that particular beings are only 
modifications of that abſolutely infinite ſubſiance. The 
author maintains, that this principle being conteſted 
by the whole world ought to have been proved with 
all the care imaginable, and that yet Spinoza has not 
given any proof of it. I might give ſome extracts 
of this book, for I have been ſhewn a French tranſla- 
tion of it in manuſcript ; but as the book is very ſhort, 
and very probably there will be editions of it in French 
or Latin, before my Dictionary will be publiſhed, it 
will be ſuperfluous in me to inſiſt longer upon it. 

[CC] As explication of the objection which 1 have 
drawn from the immutability of God.] You will find 
this objection above in remark [N], Paragraph 2. 
I muſt confirm it, fince there are ſome perſons, who 
maintain, that to ſee the weakneſs of it we need only 
conſider, that there never happens any change in Spi- 
noza's God, as he is a ſubſtance, infinite, neceſſary, &c. 
Though the whole Univerſe changes its face every mo- 
ment, though the earth were reduced to-aſhes, though 
the ſun were obſcured, though the ſea became light, 
there would be only a change of modifications; the 


one only ſubſtance would be ſtill equally a ſubſtance, 


Infinite, extended, thinking, and ſo of all the reſt of 
the ſubſtantial or eſſential attributes. When they ſay 
this, they urge nothing but what has already been 


(157) See the 24 confuted beforehand (157); but to ſhew more clearly 


Paragraph of the their miſtake, I muſt obſerve here, . that 


rematk [VI. 


they diſpute 
againſt me, as if I had maintained that according to 
Spinoza the Deity annihilates and reproduces himſelf 


ſucceſſively. This is not what I object, when I ſay, 


that he ſubjects the Deity to change, and deprives him 


of his immutability. I do not pervert the ideas of 


things and ſignification of words, as they do; what I 
mean by change, is what all the world has meant ever. 
ſince they have reaſoned ; I mean, I ſay, not the an- 
nihilation of a thing, its total deſtruction, or reduction 


to nothing; but its paſſage from one ſtate to another, 


the ſubject of the accidents which it ceaſes to have, 


and of thoſe which it begins to acquire, remaining 


the ſame. The Learned, the Vulgar, Mythology, 
Philoſophy, Poets and natural Philoſophers, have al- 
ways agreed in this idea and this expreſſion. The fa- 
bulous metamorphoſes ſo much ſung by Ovid, and the 
real generations explained by the Philoſophers, equally 
ſuppoſed the conſervancy of the ſubſtance, and retain- 
ed it immutably as the ſucceſſive ſubje& of the old and 
new form. Nothing has confounded theſe ideas but 
the unhappy diſputes of Chriſtian Divines ; and yet it 
mult be owned that the moſt ignorant miſſionaries re- 


turn to the right way, as ſoon as the queſtion no longer 


turns upon the Euchariſt. Aſk them in any other caſe, 
what 15 the meaning of one thing being changed into 
another, converſion, tranſelementation, and the tran- 
ſubſtantiation of one thing into another, they will an- 
ſwer, the meaning of it is, for inſtance, that wood 
becomes fire, bread becomes blood, and blood fleſh, 
and ſo on. They think no longer of the improper 
language conſecrated to the diſpute about the Euchariſt, 
that the bread is converted and tranſubſtantiated into 
the body of our Lord. This manner of ſpeaking is by 
no means ſuitable to the doctrine deſigned to be explain- 
ed by it; it is juſt as if it ſhould be ſaid, that the air 
of a caſtle is transformed, changed, converted, tran- 
ſubſtantiated into the wine poured into the caſk. 
The air goes ſomewhere elſe; the wine ſucceeds in 
its place. There is not the leaſt mark of metamor- 


phoſis of the one into the other; nor is there any more 


in the myſtery of the Euchariſt explained after the 
manner o the Romiſh Church: the bread is annihi- 
lated as ( its ſubſtance ; our Lord's body comes inco 
the place of che bread, and is not the ſubje& of inhe- 
rence of the accidents of that bread, which are pre- 
{ſerved without their ſubſtance, But once more, it is 


ſyſtem of the Peripatetics. 


the only caſe wherein the miſſionaries abuſe the words 
change, converſion, or tranſelementation of one being 
into another; every where elſe they ſuppoſe with the 
reſt of mankind, 1. that it is of the eſſence of trans- 
formations, that the ſubje& of the forms deſtroyed 
ſubſiſts under new forms. 2, That this conſervation 
of the ſubject, in every thing eſſential to it, does not 
prevent it from ſuffering an inward change, which 
is properly ſo called, and inconſiſtent with immutable 
beings. Let the Spinoziſts therefore ceaſe to imagine, 
that they are allowed to make a new language con- 
trary to the notions of all mank ind. If they have 
any remains of ſincerity, they will own, that in their 


ſyſtem God is ſubject to all the changes and revolutions 


to which the firſt Matter of Ariſtotle is ſubject in the 
Now what can be more 
abſurd, than to maintain that by ſuppoſing Ariſtotle's 
doctrine, matter is ſubſtance, which never ſuffers any 
change ? BE 

But to perplex the Spinoziſts extremely, we need 
only defire them to define what change is. They muſt 
define it in ſuch a manner as that it ſhall not 


be different from the total Deſtruction of a ſubject, 


or that it will agree with that one only ſubſtance, 
which they call God. If they define it in the firſt 
manner, they will make themſelves ſtill more ridicu- 
lous than the tranſubſtantiators; and if they define 


it in the ſecond manner, they will give up the cauſe 


to me. 3 
J add, that the reaſon which they make uſe of to 
elude my objections, proves too much; for if it were 


a good one, they muſt aſſert that there never was nor 


ever will be any change in the univerſe, and that all 


change is impoſſible from the greateſt to the leaſt. 


Let us prove this conſequence: the reaſon, ſay they, 
why God is immutable, is becauſe as a ſubſtance and 
an extenſion, there never happens and never can hap- 
pen any change in it. He is an extended ſubſtance un- 


der the form of fire, as well as under the form of wood, 


which is turned into fire, and ſo with regard to other 
things. J am going to prove to them by this reaſon, 
that modifications themſelves are immutable. Man, 
according to them, isa modification of God ; they own 
that man is ſubje& to change, ſince he is, for inſtance, 
ſometimes merry, ſometimes ſad, ſometimes wills 
one thing, and ſometimes wills it not. 
them, this is not changing ; for he is no leſs a man 
in ſorrow than in joy ; the eſſential attributes conti- 
nue immutably in him, whether he be willing to fell 
his houſe, or be willing to keep it. Let us take 
the moſt inconſtant of all men, ſuch an one as might 
apply to himſelf with moſt juſtice theſe verſes of 
Horace : „ 
| . Mea . . . pugnat ſententia ſecum. 
Quod petiit, ſpernit : repetit, quod nuper omiſit. 

Aftuat, & wite diſconvenit ordine toto. 

Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis (158). 


« My mind is with itſelf at ſtrife, 

And diſagrees in all the courſe of life; 

„ And what it hated now, it now defires ; 
„What now it throws away, it now admires ; 
«« Unſettled as the fea or fleeting air, 


It razes, builds, and changes round to ſquare.” 


CREECH. 


or who miglit better perhaps than any other perſon be 


the true original of theſe verſes of Mr. Des Preaux. 


Mais Phomme ſans arreſt, dans ſa courſe inſenſee, 
Haollige inceſſamment de penſece en penſee, 

Son ccrur toiljours flottant entre mille embarras, 

Ne fqait ne qui'l weut, ni ce qu'il ne veut pas. 

Ce qu un jour il abhorre, en l'autre il le ſoubaite. 


Voila Þ Homme en effet, Il va du blanc au noir. 

Il condamne au matin ſes ſentimens du ſoir. 

Importun a tout autre, a ſoi-meme incommode, 

11 change à tous momens d'eſprit comme de mode; 

11 tourne au moindre went, il tombe au moindre choc. 


Aujourd hui dans un caſque, & demain dans un 
free (159). | 


I ſhall ſay to 


(158) Horat- 
Epiſt. 1. lib. 1- 


See alſo the pai- 


ſage quoted abvy* 


159) Des 


( 
Preaux, 


citation (92). 
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and in the examination of the queſtion whether it be true, as Jam told ſeveral perſons 


have pretended, that I have not at all underſtood Spinoza's doctrine [DD]. This would 
be very ſtrange, ſince I have only applied myſelf to the confutation of that propoſition, 


« But fillier man in his inconſtant courſe, | 

«« Is wilder'd, and oft ſtrays from bad to worſe ; 

« Toft by a thouſand guſts of wavering doubt, 

« His reſtleſs mind ſtill rolls from thought to thought. 
«« Tn each reſolve unſteady and und” | 

« And what he one day loaths, deſires the next. 


„This is our image juſt ; ſuch is that vain 
2% That fooliſh, fickle, motly creature man; 
« More changing than a weather-cock, his head 
% Neer wakes with the ſame thoughts he went to bed. 
« Irkſome to all beſide, and ill at eaſe, 
4 He neither others nor himſelf can pleaſe. 
«« Each minute round his whirling humours run, ) 
% Now he's a trooper, and a prieſt anon, | 
4% To day in buff, to morrow in a gown.” 
5 | | | OL pram. 


Let us ſuppoſe a man, who has fincerely run through 
all the religions in the world in leſs than two years, 
who has taſted of all the ſeveral conditions of human 
life, who from the profeſſion of a merchant has 
turned to that of a ſoldier, and then to that of a 


monk, and afterwards married, and then divorced his 


wife, and then turned Regiſter, Financier, and Eccle- 


ſiaſtic &c. If the Spinoziſts ſhould tell him, you have 


been very inconſtant, he will anſwer, how have I 
been ſo ? You are deceived, I have never changed, a 


mountain has not continued more invariably to be a 


mountain than I to be a man from the- moment of 
my birth. What could they reply to this argument 
ad hominem ? Is it not very evident, that the whole eſ- 
ſence of the human ſpecies ſubſiſts in a man, whether 


he wills the ſame thing, or whether he hates to day 


what he loved yeſterday, and changes his inclination 
oftner than his ſhirt. | | 

Let us make uſe of an inſtance very proper for a coun- 
try, where the people are much accuſtomed to the ſea. Let 
us ſuppoſe, that a Spinoziſt upon his return from Ba- 


tavia ſhould relate, that his voyage was longer than uſual, 
| becauſe the winds changed almoſt every Day. You 


are miſtaken, would it be ſaid to him, the winds ne- 
ver change. We may ſay rightly enough, that they 
blow ſometimes from the north, ſometimes from the 


| ſouth &c. but they {till retain the eſſence of the wind, 


and are as immutable as your one only ſubſtance of the 


univerſe; for according to you it is immutable, becauſe it 


never changes its ſtate with regard to its eſſential quali- 
ties. No more does the wind change its ſtate with 
reſpe& to its quality of wind; it ſtill preſerves the 
whole nature and eſſence; it is therefore as immutable 
as your Deity. 

Let us proceed farther, and ſay, that when a man is 
burnt alive, there happens no change in him. He 
was a modification of the divine nature, while he 
lived ; is not he ſo in the flames, or under the form 
of aſhes ? Could he loſe the attributes, which conſtitute 
a modification ? As a modification could he ſuffer any 
change? If he changed in that reſpect, muſt it not be 
maintained, that flame is not a mode of extenſion ? 
Could Spinoza maintain this, without contradifting 
himſelf, and without ruining his ſyſtem ? This is ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew the illuſions of thoſe, who pretend, that 
I have not well proved, that this ſyſtem ſubjects the 
Deity to change. My proof cannot be eluded, with- 
out aſſerting that modifications themſelves are immu- 


table, and that there never happens any change, ei- 


ther in the thoughts of man, or in the diſpoſitions of 
the body; which is extremely abſurd, and contrary to 
the doctrines, which the Spinoziſts could not but own; 
ſor they do not venture to deny, that the modifications 
of the infinite ſubſtance are ſubject to corruption and 
generation. | 

Let us deſite them to grant us for a moment, by a 
dato non conceſſo of the Logicians, that Socrates is a 
ſubſtance. 'They muſt then own, that every particular 
thought of Socrates is a modification of the ſubſtance. 
But is it not true, that Socrates, paſſing from affirming 
to denying, changes his ſentiment, and this is a change 


Vol. IX. 


or it muſt contain equivocations abſolutely unworthy of 


which 


real, inward, and properly ſo called? And yet Socra- 
tes continues the ſame ſubſtance, and an individual of 


the human ſpecies, whether he affirms, or whether he 
denies, whether he wills or whether he rejects this or 
that ; it cannot therefore be concluded, that he is 
immutable, becauſe he does not change as a Man; 
and there is ground enough to ſay, that he is mu- 
table, and actually changes, that his modifications 
are not always the ſame. Let us reſtore to the Spi- 
noziſts what they had lent us, and grant them in our 
turn by a dato non concefſo, that Socrates is only a modi- 
fication of the divine ſubſtance; let us grant them, I 
ſay, that his Relation to this ſubſtance is, according to 
the common opinion, the relation of Socrates's thoughts 
to his ſubſtance. Since therefore the change of thoſe 
thoughts is a ſafficient reaſon to maintain, that Socra- 


tes is not an immutable Being, but rather an incon- 


ſtant Being, and a moveable ſubſtance, and which va- 


_ ries extremely, it muſt be concluded, that the ſub- 


ſtance (160) of God ſuffers a change and variation (160) Obſerve 
properly ſo called, as often as Socrates, one of his 3 Frech. 
modifications, changes his eſtate. It is therefore a the- ww pa aa eh 
ſis evidently true, that for a being to paſs actually and among the oy 
really out of one ſtate into another, it is ſufficient for perties of ſub- 
it to change with regard to its modifications; and if ſtance that it 
more be demanded, viz. that it ſhould loſe its eſſential alle te er 
attributes, this would groſly confound annihilation or total 6 4 eee 
8 alteration or change. See the mar- ef Mig g 
gin (161). . 4s iÞty Tune sine 
[DD] Whether it be true, as 1 am told ſeveral per- OUT Ur: eh, 
ſons have pretended, that 1 have not at all underſtood Spi- * 45, _ 
noza's doftrine,] I have been informed of this from rv duc 
divers parts; but nobody could tell me upon what ,, Maxime 
grounds thoſe have proceeded, who have paſſed this Ne f 2 
judgment upon my diſpute. So that I cannot either e ag 789 
refute them preciſely, or examine whether I ought to UNUMQUE 
as their reaſons, which are unknown to me. ] NVMERoO per- 
can only juſtify my ſelf in a general way, and I be- % contrariee 
lieve that I — that f 1 have Bs underftood wa me. 
the propoſition, which I have undertaken to confute, it I 
is not my fault. I ſhould have ſpoken with leſs con- (61) The reader 
dence, if I had written a book againſt the whole 727,52 the 
ſyſtem of Spinoza, following it page by page. It grata 8 
would undoubtedly have happened to me more than & 25 . 
once to miſtake his meaning; and it is not at all proba- remarkks upon 
ble, that he well underſtood himſelf, and that he could 2 hi ſufficient 
make all the conſequences of his hypotheſis intelligible. der — =, 
But as I have confined myſelf to one ſingle propoſi- ruptibility of the 
tion (162), which is delivered in few words, that ap- divine Nature, if 
pear clear and preciſe, and which is the foundation dhe Fathers had 
of the whole building, I muſt either have underſtood it, bag unte 
a founder of a ſyſtem. However | have this ſatisfaction, (162 See the re- 
that the ſenſe which I give to this propoſition of Spinoza, l 
is the ſame which his other adverſaries have given it, 
and that his followers have no better anſwer to make, 
than that he has not been underſtood (163). This (163) See the 
reproach did not hinder the laſt writer againſt him (164) ee 


from underſtanding the propoſition in queſtion exactly (164) See the 


in the ſame ſenſe as I have done; an evident ſign, that remark [BBI 
their accuſation is conſidered as intirely groundleſs. 
But to ſay ſomething leſs general, here is what I 
ſuppoſe in my objections. I charge Spinoza with hav- 
ing taught, 1. That there is but one ſubſtance in the 
univerſe. 2. That this ſubſtance is God. 3. That all par- 
ticular beings, corporeal extenſion, the ſun, moon, plants, 
beaſts, men, motions, ideas, imaginations, deſires, are mo- 
difications of God. I now aſk the Spinoziſts, has your 
Maſt er taught this, or has he not taught it? If he has 
taught this, it cannot be denied, that my objections 
have the deſect, which is called Ignoratio Elenchi, i. e. 
ignorance of” the ſtate of the queſtion ; for they ſuppoſe, 
that his doctrine was ſuch, and only attack it on that 
foot. I am thereſore ſecure, and it is a miſtake to ſay, 
that I have confuted what I did not underſtand. If 
you ſay that Spinoza did not teach the three doctrines 
abovementioned, I aſk, why then did he expreſs him- 
ſelf ſo exactly in the fame manner as theſe would have 
done, who ſhould have had the ſtrongeſt inclination 
to perſuade the reader that they taught theſe three 


things ? 
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which is the foundation of his ſyſtem, and which he has expreſſed in the cleareſt manner 
imaginable, I have confined my ſelf to the attacking of what he clearly and preciſely 
lays down as his firſt principle, viz. that God 1s the only ſubſtance that is in the Uni- 


things? Ts it fair or commendable to make uſe of the 
common way of ſpeaking, without uſing the words in 
the ſame ſenſe with other men, or taking notice of 
the new ſenſe in which they are aſked ? But to diſcuſs 
this point a little, let us ſee where the miſtake may 
lye. I cannot have been miſtaken with regard to the 
word ſubſtance; for I did not attack Spinoza's ſenti- 
ment in that point; I have admitted what he ſup- 
poſes, that for a thing to deſerve the name of ſubſtance, 
it muſt be independent of all cauſes; or exiſt of it- 
ſelf eternally, and neceſſarily: I do not think that 1 could 
be miſtaken in ſaying, that he has aſſerted, that God 
only has the nature of ſubſtance. I believe therefore, 
that if there be any miſtake in my objections, it 
would conſiſt only in giving a different ſenſe to the 


words modalities, modifications, modes, than what Spi- 


noza has done. But once more, if I were miſtaken 

here, it would be his fault; I have taken theſe words 

in the fenſe in which they have always been under- 

(765) Imake uſe ſtood, or at leaft all the new Philoſophers (165) under- 

of this reſtriction ſtood them; and I ought to think that he took 

yo ym the them in the ſame ſenſe, fince he did not take any no- 

tween the doc- tice to his readers that he took them in any other ſenſe. 

trine of the mo- The general doctrine of the Philoſophers is that the 

dern Peripatetics idea of Being contains under it immediately two ſpecies, 

| eee of — ſubſtance and accident, and that a ſubſtance ſubſiſts of 

| 3 Bs itſelf, ens per ſe ſubſfens, and an accident fubſiſts in 

cerning the nature ſome other Being, ens in alio. They add, that ſub- 

of accidents. This fiſting by one's ſelf, ſignifies only not to be dependent 

difference is te- upon any ſubje& of inheſion; and as this agrees, ac- 

eee wt cording to them, with matter, angels, the fouls of men, 
ounts to the n 

fame thing with they admit two forts of ſubſtance, one uncreated, the 

reſpect to the ob- Other created, and ſubdivide created ſubſtance into two 

jections againſt ſpecies. One of theſe two ſpecies is matter, the other 

. our ſouls. With regard to accidents, they all believed. 

before the wretched diſputes which have divided 

Chriſtianity, that they depend ſo eſſentially upon their 

ſubject of inheſion, that they cannot ſubſiſt without it. 

This was their ſpecific character; it was in this they dif- 

fered from ſubſtance. The doctrine of tranſubſtantiation 

deſtroyed this whole idea, and obliged Philoſophers to 

aſſert, that an accident might ſubſiſt without a ſubject. 

They were forced to ſay this, becauſe they believed on 

the one hand, that after conſecration the ſubſtance of 

the bread of the Euchariſt does not ſubſiſt any 

longer, and they ſaw that all the accidents of bread 

ſubſilted as before. They admitted therefore a real 

diſtinction between a ſubſtance and its accidents, and a 

reciprocal ſeparability between thoſe ſpecies of beings, 

by means of which each might ſubſiſt without the 

other. But ſome among them continued to affirm, that 

there were accidents, whoſe diſtinction from their {ub- 

jet was not real, and which could not ſubſiſt without 

(166) Of this it. They called theſe accidents modes (166). Des 

hae 3 Cartes, Gaſſendi, and in general all thoſe, who have 

ee and d. abandoned the School-Philoſophy, have denied, that an 

| accident is ſeparable from its ſubject in ſuch a man- 

ner that it can ſubſiſt after its ſeparation, and have aſ- 

cribed to all accidents the nature of thoſe which are 

called modes, and made uſe of the term mode, or mo- 

dality, or modification, rather than that of accident. 

Now ſince Spinoza had been a great Carteſian, it is 

reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he gave to thoſe terms the 

ſame ſenſe which Des Cartes has done. If this be ſo, 

he underſtands by modification of a ſubſtance only a 

manner of exiſtence, which has the ſame relation to 

ſubſtance, as figure, motion, reſt, ſituation have to 

matter, and pain, affirmation, love, &c. to the ſoul 

of man. For theſe are what the Carteſians ſtyle modes. 

They acknowledge no other than theſe ; whence it 

appears, that they have retained the ancient idea of 

Ariſtotle, according to which accidents are of ſuch a 

nature, that they are no part of their ſubject, and can- 

not exiſt without it, and may be loſt to their ſubje& 

without prejudice to its exiſtence. E, vroxuptiy Ne 

0 % TW n dg beg D. vrapgov, dbl Kami; ear 75 f 4 

:5w. HAtque id in ſubjecto effe dico quod in aliquo quidem 

eſt: & non uli pars: ut fit autem ſeorſum ab ea in quo 

(167) Ariſtot, de ineſt, fiert nequit (167). All this agrees with round- 

Predicam. c. 2» neſs, motion, reſt, with reſpe& to a ſtone, and agrees 

no leſs with pain, affirmation, with reſpe& to the hu- 


ad infinitum (168); that conſequently his eſſence pene- 


verſe, 


man foul. If our Spinoza has annexed the ſame idea 
to what he calls modification of ſubſtance, it is certain 
that my objections are juſt; I have attacked him di- 
realy according to the true ſenſe of his words; I have 
rightly underſtood his doctrine, and have confuted it in 
its true ſenſe, I am in ſhort ſecure from the accuſa- 
tion, which I am examining. But if he had the ſame 
notion with Des Cartes concerning matter or exten- 
ſion, and the human ſoul, and yet he would not aſcribe 
either to extenſion or to our ſouls the quality of ſub- 
ſtance, becauſe he thought that ſubſtance is a being 
which does not depend on any cauſe, I own that I 
have attacked him without grounds, and have charged 
him with an opinion, which he did not hold. This is 
what remains for me to examine. 5 
Having once laid down, that ſubſtance is that which 
exiſts of itſelf, as independently of every efficient 
cauſe as of every material one, or of every ſubject of 
inheſion, he ought not to have ſaid, that either matter 
or the ſouls of men were modifications of ſubſtance. 
No orthodox perſon will diſpute with him, that accord- 
ing to this definition of ſubſtance there is but one fub- 
ſtance in the univerſe, and that this ſubſtance is God. 
The only queſtion then will be, whether he ſubdivides 
the modification of ſubſtance into two ſpecies. In caſe 
he makes uſe of this ſubdiviſion, and means that one 
of thoſe two ſpecies is what the Carteſians and other 
Chriſtian Philoſophers call created ſubſtance, and the 
other ſpecies what they call accident or mode, there 
will be only a diſpute about words between him and 
them, and it will be eaſy to reduce his whole ſyſtem 
to orthodoxy, and to put an end to his ſet; for a man 
1s inclined to be a Spinoziſt merely becauſe he thinks, 


that Spinoza has overturned the ſyſtem of Chriſtian 


Philoſophers, and the exiſtence of an immaterial God, 
who governs all things with a perfect liberty. Hence 
we may conclude by the by, that the Spinoziſts and 
their adverſaries agree perfectly well in the ſenſe of 
the word modification of ſubſtance. They both believe, 
that Spinoza made uſe of it only to denote a Being, 
which has the ſame nature with what the Carteſian 
Philoſophers call modes, and that he never meant by 
that word a being, who had the properties or nature of 
what we call created ſubſtance. | | 
Thoſe, who ſhall infiſt by all means, that I was miſ- 
taken, might ſuppoſe that Spinoza rejected only the name 
of ſubſtance given to beings dependent on another cauſe, 
with reſpect to their production, their conſervation, and 
their operation in fieri, in eſſe, & in operari, as the ſchools 


expreſs it. They might tay, that though he retained all 
the reality of the thing, he avoided the word, becauſe he 


thought that a being ſo dependent on its cauſe could not 
be called ens per /e ſubſiſtens, ſubſiſting by itſelf, which is 
the definition of ſubſtance. I anſwer them as above, 
that there will then be only a mere logomachy or 


_ diſpute about words between him and the other Philo- 


ſophers, and that I ſhall with the greateſt ſatisfaction 
in the world own my miſtake, if it ſhould be found in 


reality, that Spinoza was a Carteſian; but only that he 


was more nice than Des Cartes in the application of 
the word /ub/tance, and that all the impiety imputed 
to him conſiſts only in a miſunderſtanding. He means 
no more, will it be added; than what is found in the 
books of Divines, viz. that the immenſity of God 


fills heaven and earth, and all the imaginary ſpaces 
(168) Obſerve 


: 3 r Carteſian 
trates and ſurrounds locally all other beings, ſo it is an explain 


in him that ve /zve and move (169); and that nothing the immenſity of 
15 produced without him; for ſince he fills all ſpaces, God in another 
he could not place any body but within himſelf, ſince way. 

out of him there is nothing. Beſides, we know that 2 
all beings are incapable of exiſting without him; it (169), E. oy. 
is true therefore, that the properties of the Carteſian 2 mm _—_— 
modes agree to what we call created ſubſtances. Theſe ee Inipſe e- 
ſubſtances are in God, and cannot ſubſiſt out of him, um wivims, 
and without him. We muſt not therefore be ſurprized, mwvenur, & of 
that Spinoza called them modifications ; but on the * 4 *. 
other hand he did not deny, that there was a real diſ. . P 
tinction between them, and that each of them conſti- 

tuted a particular principle of actions or paſſions in 

ſuch a manner, that one does what the other does not; 


3 | and 
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verſe, and that other beings are only modifications of that ſubſtance. If we do not un- 
derſtand what he means by this, it is undoubtedly becauſe he has annexed to the words 
a ſignification abſolutely new, without advertiſing his readers. This is an effectual way 


of becoming unintelligible by his own fault. 


If there be any terms which he has taken 


in a ſenſe new and unknown to Philoſophers, it is probably that of modification. But 


in whatever ſenſe he takes it, he cannot avoid being confounded. 


This may be ſeen 


in a remark of this article (a). Thoſe who will accurately examine the objections which 
I have propoſed, will eaſily perceive, that I have taken the word modification in the ſenſe, 


in which it ought to be taken, and that the conſequences which I have drawn, and the prin- 


ciples which I have employed to attack theſe conſequences, are exactly agreeable to the rules 
of reaſoning. I cannot tell whether it be neceſſary, that the ſide which J attack, and 


and that when one denies of one of them what is af. 
firmed of the other, this is agreeable to the rules of Lo- 
ic, and no perſon can object to Spinoza, that it fol- 


lows from his principles, that two contradictory propo- 
ſitions are true of one and the ſame ſubject at the ſame 


time. 

All this diſcourſe fignifies nothing; and if you 
would come directly to the point, you ought to anſwer 
this preciſe queſtion; does the true and proper charac- 
ter of a modification belong to matter with reſpe& to 
God; or does it not? Before you anſwer me, wait 
till I explain to you by inſtances what is the proper 
character of a modification. It is to be in a ſubject in 
the ſame manner as motion is in a body, and thought 
in the ſoul of man, and the form of a porringer in 
the veſſel called a porringer. It is not ſufficient to be 
a modification of the divine ſubſtance, that it ſubſiſts 
in the immenſity of God, that it is penetrated by and 
ſurrounded with it on all ſides, exiſts by the power of 
God, and cannot exiſt either without him or out of 
him; beſides this, the divine ſubſtance muſt be the 
ſubject of inherence of a thing, juſt as according to the 
common opinion the human ſoul is the ſubject of in- 
herence of ſenſe and deſire; pewter is the ſubject of 
inherence of the form of a porringer; body is the ſub- 
ject of inherence of motion, reſt, and figure. Anſwer 
me immediately, and if you tell me, that according 
to Spinoza the ſubſtance of God is not in that manner 
the ſubject of inherence, of that extenſion, or motion, 


or human thoughts, I will own to you, that you make 


him an orthodox Philoſopher, who has not deſerved, 
that the objections urged againſt him ſhould have been 
mentioned, and who only deſerved to be reproached for 
having given himſelf a great deal of trouble to em- 
brace a doctrine, which every body underſtood, and to 
invent a new ſyſtem, which was built merely upon the 
ambiguity of a word. If you tell me, that he has pre- 
tended, that the divine ſubſtance is the ſubje& of in- 
herence of matter and all its varieties of extenſion 


and thought, in the ſame ſenſe as, according to Des 


Cartes, extenſion is the ſubject of inherence of mo- 
tion, and the ſoul of man is the ſubject of inherence 


of ſenſations and thought, I have all that I aſk; I un- 


derſtood Spinoza in that manner, and all my objec- 


tions are grounded upon it. 


The reſult of the whole is a queſtion of fact con- 


cerning the true ſenſe of the word modification in the 


ſyſtem of Spinoza. Muſt it be taken for the ſame 
thing, which is commonly called created ſubſtance, or 
in the ſame ſenſe, that it is taken in Des Cartes's ſyſ- 
tem? I believe that the latter is right; for in the other 
ſenſe Spinoza would have acknowledged creatures dil- 
tin& from the divine ſubſtance, and which were pro- 
duced, either out of nothing, or from a matter diſtinct 


from God. Now it would be eaſy to prove from a 


great number of paſſages in his writings, that he ad- 


mits neither of theſe two things. Extenſion, accord- 


to him, is an attribute of God ; it follows from thence, 
that God eſſentially, eternally, neceſſarily, is an extend- 
ed ſubſtance, and extenſion as properly belongs to him 
as exiſtence. Hence it follows, that the particular 
varieties of extenſion, which make the ſun, earth, trees, 
the bodies of beaſts, and thoſe of men, &c. are in 
God, as the School-Philoſophers ſuppoſe they are in 
the materia prima. Now if theſe Philoſophers ſuppoled, 
that the materia prima is a ſimple and one only ſub- 
ſtance, they would conclude, that the ſun and earth 
are really the ſame ſubſtance, Spinoza therefore draws 
the ſame conſequence. If he did not ſay, that the fun 
conſiſts of the extenſion of God, he muſt own that the 
extenſion of the ſun was produced out of nothing ; but 


which 


he denies the creation; and therefore is obliged to ſay, 

that the ſubſtance of God is the material cauſe of the 

ſun, what compoſes the ſun ſubjecbum ex guo, and con- 

ſequently that the ſun is not diſtinct from God (170), Ay oc Eee wind, 
is God himſelf, and God intirely, fince, according Pho fiee lib. 1. 
to him, God is not a Being compounded of parts. ) 


| cap. 9. continues 
Let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that a maſs of gold in the effect, 


has the power of converting itſelf into plates, diſhes, Which it produces, 


candleflicks, porringers, Kc. It will not be diſtin& 2 2 5 53 

from theſe plates and diſhes ; and if we add, that it is wy mee ws 

a ſimple maſs and not compounded of parts, it will 9474/7: trrdge 

certainly be intire in each plate and candleſtick ; for , Dice eint 

if it were not intire, it would be divided into divers c 
. . | 5 ciſjuſque ſubiectum 

pieces; it would therefore conſiſt of parts, which is / pr mim ex 920 

contrary to the ſuppoſition. Theſe reciprocal or con- nexifence fit alt- 
vertible propoſitions would then be true: the candleftick duid. 

is a maſs of gold; the maſs of gold is the candleſtick. 

The candleſtick is the whole maſs of gold; the whole maſs 

of gold is the candleftick. This is an image of the God 

of Spinoza ; he has the power of changing or modify- 

ing himſelf into an earth, moon, ſen, tree, &c. and 


he is abſolutely one and withovt compoſition of parts; 


it is therefore true, that we may ſſert, that the earth is 

God, that the moon is God, that the earth is God 

intire, that the moon is ſo likewiſe; that God is the 

earth, that he is the moon; that God intire is the 

earth, that God intire is the moon. | | f 
There can poſſibly be but three ways, according to (171) Obſerve 

which the modifications of Spinoza are in God; but this difference, 

none of thoſe ways is what the other Philoſophers ſay .at the accidents 


3 Jof the Peripate- 
of created ſubſtance. It is in God, ſay they, as in 3 = — 1 


its efficient and tranſitive cauſe, and conſequently it is diſtinct from 
really and totally diſtin ſrom God. But according their ſubject of 
to Spinoza creatures are in God, either as an effect in nheſion, and 


in its material cauſe, or as an accident in its ſubject of 2" 2017022 can» 


A 5 not ſay this of 
inheſion, or as the form of a candleſtick in the pew- the 9 


ter, of which it is made. The ſun, moon, trees, as of the divine ſub- 
they are things, that have three dimenſions, are in ſtance; for if 
God as in the material cauſe of which their extenſion is wed * 
compoſed; there is therefore an identity between God TY andy 
and the fun, &c. The ſame trees, as they have a they wool 'be 
form, which diſtinguiſhes them from a ſtone, are in produced out of 
God as the form of a candleſtick is in pewter. To nothing. Spinoza 


be a candleſtick is only a manner of being pewter. would own; be. 


a a would not cavil as 
The motion of bodies and the thoughts of men are in the Peripatetics 


God as the accidents of the Peripatetics are in the do, when it is 
created ſubſtance ; they are entities inherent in their ſub- Proved to them, 
ject, and are not compoſed of it, nor make any part that accidents 


f K would be created 
of it. See the margin (171). if they were dit 


I am not ignorant, that an Apologiſt for Spinoza tin& from their 
(172) maintains, that this Philoſopher does not aſcribe to ſubſtance, See 
God a corporeal extenſion, but only an intelligible one, 2% l d. Tre- 
and ſuch as does not fall under our imagination: but 1505 ur: * 
if the extenſion of the bodies, which we ſee and ima. Aan A . 
gine, is not the extenſion of God, whence comes it ? tion. 

How was it made? If it was produced out of nothing, 

Spinoza is orthodox; his new ſyſtem comes to nothing. (172) Kuffelaer, 
If it was produced out of the intelligible extenſion of .cn. Art's ra- 
God, it 1s ſtill a true creation; for intelligible creation 3 
being only an idea, and not having really the three he is extremely 

dimenſions, cannot form the matter of extenſi- angry with Bly- 
on, which formally exiſts out of the underſtand- enberg, who had 
ing. Beſides this, if we diſtinguiſh two ſpecies of ex- _ 2 
tenſion, one intelligible, which belongs to God, the 3 

other imaginable, which belongs to bodies, we mult extenfion. Ob- 

alſo admit two ſubjects of thoſe extenſions diſtinct from ſerve allo that in 
each other, and then the unity of ſubſtance will be de- Pag. 230, C.. 

ſtroyed, and the whole building of Spinoza fall to the eee 

ground. I ſhall obſerve that his Apologiſt does not who had fad 
reſolve the difficulty, and that he raiſes ſtill greater. ſomething againſt 

The Spinoziſts may take advantage of the doctrine Sinoza's !yſem, 


of 
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which always appeared to me the weakeſt, is that which the Spinoziſts leaſt think about 
defending [EE]. I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that ſeveral perſons have aſſured me, 


that his doctrine, conſidered independently 


of the intereſts of Religion, has appeared 


(5) They have very contemptible to the greateſt Mathematicians of our age (b). This will eafily be 
named to me a- believed, if we conſider theſe two things; one is, that there are no perſons, who ought to 


mong, others, 


Mr. Huygens, be more perſuaded of the multiplicity of ſubſtances, than thoſe who apply themſelves to 
Leibnitz, New- the conſideration of extenſion 3 the other is, that moſt of theſe Gentlemen admit of a 


ton, Bernoulli, 


Fatio. vacuum. Now there is nothing more oppoſite to Spinoza's hypotheſis, than to maintain, 
that all bodies do not touch each other, and never any two ſyſtems have been more op- 


(c) it is printed poſite than his, and that of the Atomiſts. 
in the Mercure 
Galint of Sept. 
1702, and was 
written by an of- 
ficer in the army 


He agrees with Epicurus in the rejecting of 


Providence; but in all the reſt of their ſyſtems they are like fire and water. | 
I have juſt read a letter (c), wherein it is faid, that he reſided ſometime in the City of 
Ulme ; that the Magiſtrates obliged him to depart, becauſe he ſpread his pernicions doftrine 


of the EleQor of Here, and that he began there his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. I doubt very much of 


Bavaria. This 
officer informs us, 


meciately publiſh , 
The Miſery of the Tencunced the ſect of the Tews. 


Otteman Empire 


all this. The author of the letter adds, hat his father, while be was a Proteſtant, was 
.that he will im- @ great friend of Spinoza, and that it was by his means chiefly that this extraordinary genius 


in Medals, from the Foundation of that Empire; that he had ſpent twenty two years in that work, and that he will publiſh it at Geneva. He tells us alſo 
that he is about a tranſlation of Quintus Curtius into the Turkiſh Language, which he had been requeſted to do by ſome perſons at Adrianople, | 


of Tranſubſtantiation ; for if they will conſult the wri- 
tings of the Spaniſh Schoolmen, they will find an in- 
finite number of ſubtilties to anſwer ſomething to the 
arguments of thoſe, who ſay, that the ſame man can- 
not be a Mahometan in Turkey and a Chriſtian in 
France, fick at Rome and in health at Vienna: but I 
cannot tell after all, whether they will not find them- 
ſelves obliged to compare their ſyſtem with the myſtery 
of the Trinity, in order to extricate themſelves from 
the contradictions objected to them. If they do not 
ſay, that the modifications of the divine ſubſtance, Plato, 
Ariſtotle, this horſe, this ape, this tree, this ſtone, are 


many perſonalities, which though identified with the 


ſame ſubſtance, may each of them be a particular and 


determinate principle, and diſtinct from other modifica- 


tions, they can never avoid the objection of contradict- 


ing this principle, tuo contradictory terms cannot agree 
ewith the ſame jubje at the ſame time. They will ſay 


perhaps ſome time or other, that as the three perſons 
of the Trinity without being diſtin& from the divine 
ſubſtance according to Divines, and without having 
any abſolute attribute, which is not numerically the 
ſame in all, yet have each properties, that may be de- 
nied of others, ſo nothing hinders Spinoza from ad- 
mitting in the divine ſubſtance an infinite number of 


modifications or perſonalities, one of which does one 


thing, which the others do not. This will not be a 
direct contradiction, ſince the Divines own a virtual 
diſtinction in ordine ad ſuſcipienda duo prædicata contra- 
dictoria, with reſpect to the ſuſceptibility of the two 
terms, which are contradictory. But, as the ſubtle 
(173) So they Arriaga judiciouſly remarks on the ſubje& of the me- 
call the attributes taphyſical degrees (173), that ſome will maintain them 
corpus, vivens, to be capable of admitting two contradictory propo- 


animal, rationa- ſitions, it would intirely deſtroy Philoſophy, to attempt 


lis, which con- to transſer to natural things what revelation informs 


Mitute the nature us concerning the nature of God; for this would be 


of man. Now it . . 3 
is' agreed, that Opening a way to prove, that there is no real diſtinction 


they are not gif- between the creatures. (174) Dices Duarto, dari diſ. 
tint from each tindtionem virtualem inter animalitatem, & rationalita- 
other N really ſem, æguivalentem reali, quatenus, etiamſi, a parte rei 
one an 
Vero non, quod eft equivalere duabus rebus diſtiuctis; fi. 
(174) Arriaga, cut, licet eſſentia divina fit idem realiter cum Palerni- 
Dijput.V Logica, tate, tamen efſentie convenit communicari tribus perſonis, 
—— 4 5 j. Paternitati wero non convenit ea communicatio. Reſpon- 

| deo. . . explicare res creatas per hoc adeò difficile ex- 


Art- 5 


Lettres (a). 


(a) For Feb. 
1686, Art. 9» 


See the lame Nouvelles (a). 


the ſame G14 idem, una tamen poteſi terminare cognitionem, aliera 


emplum, eſt res faciles per difficillimas intelligere, præterꝭ 


quam gnod, fi ex divinis liceret argumentari ad creata, 


ettam poſſet inferri, animalitatem poſſe produci, guin pro- (175) Idem, ibid. ; 


ducatur rationalitas. . . (175) Ind etiam poſſet in- Pb 84. 
ferri res omnes creatas efſe idem realiter inter ſe, & 
virtualiter folim diſtinctas, & quando una illarum perit, 
altera producitur, una movetur, allera quieſeit, id fieri 
ſecundim diver ſas formalitates ejuſdem entitatis . | 


Cum ergo Deus ex una parte propter 3 infinitatem 


neceſſariò careat compoſitione phyſica, ex alia parte 
non poſit natura divina eſſe multiplex, ſed unica tantum 
in tribus perſonis que omnia non poſſunt intelligi fine vir= 
tuali diſtinctiane in ordine ad ea duo prædicata contra- 
dictoria, non licet ponere in creaturis fimilem diſtinctio- 
nem, cũm negue creaturarum perfectio, negque ulla ratio 
efficax poſſit e ad illam ponendam : imo potiùs (ut jam 
dixi ) fi ſemel poneretur, non eſſet ullum fundamentum ad 
diſtinguendas inter ſe realiter creaturas, & conſequenter 
deſtruetur tota Philoſophia., Here is the great obliga- 
tion, which we are under to Spinoza : he deprives us, 
as far as it is neceſſary for himſelf, of all principles; 
for if he was not certain, that one and the ſame thing 
could not be at the ſame time ſuch or ſuch, as it 
is, and not ſuch as it is, it would be to no pur- 


pole to meditate or reaſon. See what Averroes ſaid (176) Quo ft ut 


(1 76) . merito dicat A. 


[EE] The fade which I attack R - "4+ aha euch abs werrots hoc loco 


fine boc pronunci- 


Spinoziſts leaſt think about defending.) I have attacked 'ato non modo pa- 
the ſuppoſition, that extenſion is not a compounded bil- non of: phi- 
Being, but one numerical ſubſtance ; and I have at- J bari, ſed ne 
tacked it rather than any other part of the ſyſtem, be- 3 
cauſe I know, that the Spinoziſts declare that this is Fonſeca, in Me- 
not the part, where the difficulties lie. They think, tapbyſ. Ariftotels 
that they are much more embarraſſed, when they are lib. 4. cap. 3+ 
aſked, how thought and extenſion can be united in the fag · m. 655. 
ſame ſubſtance. There is ſomething odd in this; for 

if it be certain from the notions of our mind, that 

extenſion and thought have no affinity with each other, 

it is ſtill more evident, that extenſion is compoſed of 

parts really diſtin& from each other, and yet they are 

more ſenſible of the firſt difficulty than the ſecond, 

and treat the latter as a trifle in compariſon with the 

other, 1 thought therefore, that it was neceſſary to 

give them occaſion to reaſon thus; if our ſyſtem is ſo 

hard to be defended where we imagined that it wanted 

no help, how ſhall we oppoſe the attacks upon the 

weakeſt parts of it ? | 


(-)For July 1634 SPON (CHARLES) a Phyſician of Lyons. See the Nouvelles de la Republiques des 


SPON (JAMES) a Phyſician of Lyons, and Antiquarian, ſon of the preceding, 


SPONDE (JOHN DE) in Latin Spondanus, the fon of a Counſellor and Secretary 


(a) Lætus, Com- 


to Jane d' Albret Queen of Navarre, was born at Mauleon- de- Soule in the country of 


fend, Hit. Laie. Baſques, in the year 1557 (a), He made a conſiderable progreſs in Literature, and even 
pag: m- 389, ſoon enough to attempt a Commentary on Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey when he was but 


3 


twenty 


(1) F 
nius, 
Herr 


init io 


2) 


ſon. 


Pag · 


.. 


fit ut 
A- 
loco 
nunci- 


0 Pof- 
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SPO 


twenty years old A]. He was promoted to conſiderable employmente, to the poſt of 


Lieutenant General in the Preſidial of Rochelle, and then to that of Maſter of the Re- 
queſts to King Henry IV. He abjured the Reformed Religion in the year 1593, and 
publiſhed immediately a declaration of the reaſons which determined him to do it [B]. 
There were a thouſand ſlanders ſpread againſt him [C]. He left the Court ſoon after his 
abjuration, and went to conceal himſelf in the mountains of Biſcay, He undertook there 


[4] He made a confiderable progreſs . . . . . . ſoon 
enough to attempt a commentary on Homer , . . . wwhen 
he was but taventy years old.) This is what Peter 


|  Frizon obſerves, who adds that he was the firſt who 


wrote ſuch a commentary in Latin. Joannes Spondanus 


ſummo à natura inſtructus ingenio, vir literatilſimus, qui 


(1) Petrus Friſo- 
nius, in Vita 
Henrici Spondani, 
initio. 


2) Petrus Fri- 
ſon. bi ſupra, 


anns natns viginti lliadem & Odyſſeam Homeri. . . . 
Latine PRIMUS MORTALIUM commentatns (1). If 
we ſhould infer from this paſſage that he publiſhed that 
commentary at the age of twenty, we ſhould be miſ- 
taken; for the firſt edition was printed at Baſil 
in 1583 in folioz he dated his dedication from 
Baſil June the 12th that ſame year. He took care him- 
ſelf of that edition (12), and was then twenty fx years 
old ; but we may think that he was not above twenty 


when he began that work He dedicated it to his 
Mecznas, the King of Navarre, who was afterwards - 


| King of France. The ſecond edition was alſo dedicated 


to the ſame Prince by Sebaſtian Henry Petri, Book- 
ſeller at Baſil in the year 1606. Florimond de Re- 
mond cannot be excuſed like Peter Friſon, fince he aſſerts 
that John de Sponde publiſhed his commentary on 
Homer at the age of nineteen. Here follow his words, 


„In order to execute his undertaking, he retired on 


to divert himſelf by completing his tranſlation of Se- 


* his Hefiod and his Homer, which that uncommon - 


(3) Florimond de 
Remond, Pre- 


face de la Reponſe 


du Sr. de Sponde 
au Traite des 
Margues de ] E- 
gliſe. ; 

(4) Moreri did 
not know he was 
the brother of 
Henry de Sponde, 
Biſhop of Pamiers. 


(5) Bibliqge. 
Hiſſoric. Philela- 
gica Curioſa, fol. 
D. 


(6) See the Epi- 
teme of Geſner's 
Biblitheque, pag. 
498, 


« the borders of this Kingdom, in the mountains of 
„ Biſcay, where he was born. There in deſerts and 
«* ſolitary places, being animated with an incredib'e 


«« zeal to bring thoſe into the paths of ſalvation, whom | 


« he had Jeft in the road of perdition, he undertook 
© to anſwer the book which Beza (for his laſt atchieve- 
„ ment) had lately publiſhed concerning the true cha- 
„ racters of the Church. In which undertaking he 
« ſpent the moſt conſiderable part of his time during 
e three or four months, employing the reſt as it were 


„% neca, which you will fee pubiiſhed, and by reviſing 


« genius had commented upon, and publiſhed at the 
* age of nineteen (3).” Moreri is inthe right to aſſert, 
that John de Sponde's Commentary on Homer is not much 
efteemed (4). The author he quotes mentions it only 


with contempt. Note nullius momenti, quaſque Caſau- 
bonus futiles woeaw?t (5). 1. e. Inconſiderable Notes, 


% which Caſaubon called g, However, it is won. 
derful that ſo young an author had ſo much reading and 
learning as appears in that commentary. 

| Let us obſerve that he cauſed Ariſtotle's Logic to be 
printed at Baſil in the year 1583 in 8vo, in Greek 


and Latin with marginal notes. Ihe Greek text was 


corrected in ſome places, and the Latin "Tranſlation 
which he added to it was quite new (6). 

[B] He publiſhed immediately a Declaration of the 
reaſons which determined him to change his religion. 
He obſerves in his dedication to Henry IV, that tho' 
he imitated that Prince by changing his religion, yet 
his deſign was not to follow therein his example. Ile 
declares in his Preface that he retired from Court be- 
fore his book was printed; that having put it 1 the 
Printer's hands at Melun, he was obliged to go into his 
native country on account of his father's death, and in 
order to endeavour to put his own private affairs into a 
better condition. During that time, adds he, I have 
heard the reports that were ſpread againſt me; one 
« pitied me for thus ruining myſelf, by retiring from 
„the King who could prefer me, another ridiculed 
me, as though 1 had got no other advantage by the 
great noile of my converſion, than a ſhameful re- 
« treat . . . . They vexed me molt, who publiſhed 
„that I would change my religion again, and te- 


« turn to my former errors; that the Sorbonne at 


* 


Paris had cauſed my declaration to be burnt, becauſe, 
« ſaid they, it contained many Turkiſh impieties; 
and theſe reports rung throughout theſe mountains. 
« Por my part, I knew that the moſt eminent Doctors 
* of that faculty had ſeen and approved it by their 
„on ſign manual; however, I could not forbear 


Vol. IX. 


tO 


« wiſhing to get ſome printed copies of it, that T | 
might more effectually refute thoſe impoſtares (9).” ' 7) Jean de A 
He got one at laſt, read the work over again, correfed it TOY” Sy nad 
a little, and cauſed it to be reprinted. I make uſe of , pag. m. 7, 8 
the Antwerp edition, printed for Arnolt Coninx 1595 
in 8vo.” [ have not ſeen that of the year 1597 (8). ($) The author 
Florimond de Remond is not accurate, where he 48. wh for 
ſerts that the Sieur de Sponde, after he had publiſhed the SOS 
reaſons of his happy converſion . . . . reſolved to leave pag. 18. of the e- 
the Court (9). | | F: dition printed in 
[C] There avere a thouſand ſlanders ſpread againſt 693. 
him.) Read only the dedication of the Confiſſon de (o] Florim, de 
Sanci, and the notes which have been added to it in Remond, Prefoce 
the edition printed at Amſterdam in 1699. But as the to the Reprrſe 4 
book I ſhall now quote is infinitely more ſcarce than r pon 5 
that, I ſhall tranſeribe a long paſſage from it. * His 7e, de PE- 
death in which he appeared ſo happy and ſedate, gliſe. 
could not eſcape the ſatyrical ſtrokes of thoſe, who 
being angry at his converſion, have publiſhed that 
he died miſerable and deſperate; and that his 
death, which ſoon followed his converſion, was 
the ſentence of his condemnation, and a judg- 
ment of God upon him. This is diving very deep 
into the ſecrets of God's providence. . . . .. It 
is indeed a judgment of God, not upon de Sponde 
* but upon us. For it is a great ſign of his anger, 
when he takes away from this world thoſe perſons, 
who are uſeful and neceſſary to us, and who might 
promote the good and welfare of the publick. And 
it was perhaps a kind office of divine providence 
thus to take him out of this world, before he was 
overwhelmed by thoſe floods of injuries, which 
were gathering on all ſides to be poured upon 
him. For though the flanders be unqueſtionably 
falſe, yet they produce often ſome effect, and in- 
nocence itfelf trembles at the approach of that 
monſter, which Apelles deſcribed ſo naturally to the 
eternal diſgrace of that flanderer Antiphilus. As 
long as he lived a Catholic he lighted all thoſe ca- 
lumnies, and now he is an inhabitant of heaven 
«« he pities the authors of them. I remember that as 
he was ſhewed one day ſome ſlanderous letters that 
were written againſt him, indeed, ſaid he, with a 
ſmile, that author does not go far enough according 
to his cuſtom, but too far according to my ſincerity, 
It is his temper to ſlander paſſionately, and mine to 
bear it with patience. He will attack me like an | 
Hugonot, with reproaches, and I ſhall defend myſelf (10) Ibid.» 
like a Catholic, with moderation (10) | 
There is a great miſtake in theſe laſt words; ſor it A ®EFLEC- 
is ſuppoſed there, that a ſpirit of moderation is the 2% an e 
lot of the Roman Catholics, and a ſatyrical ſpirit the wa ors have | 
lot of the Proteſtants. But it muſt be confelied that ſpread Aeainſt 
there prevailed on both ſides a cruel cuſtom of loading thoſe who change 
thoſe with infamy by all kinds of abuſes who changed (heir Religion. 
their Religion (11). Their whole liſe was ſifted from (11) Compare 
the remotelt infancy, all the fins of their youth were in- this with the re- 
quired into and collated together, they were traced along mark of the arti- 
through the whole courſe of their actions; and un- ., WEIONE- 
certain reports were indifferently blended together with es 
ſuch facts as might have ſome certainty, and with ſuch, 
as might have a bad conſtruction put upon them, when 
examined without mercy by men, whole minds abound- 
ed with ſuſpicions and miſtruſt, And thus a thouſand 
ſatyrs drawn up after that manner werediſperſed abroad. 
We need not aſk the reaſon of that conduct; for it is 
plain enough that they pretended to reap two or 
three conſiderable advantages from it. They were in 
hopes that no man would be ſcandalized by the con- 
duct of the deſerters, if they were but repreſented as 
perſons proſtituted to all manner of iniquities, and 
loſt to all ſenſe of honour and conſcience. They 
would thereby prevent the public from thinking, that 
they who abjured their religion were any ways. in- 
fluenced by the uncertainty of the doctrines maintain- 
ed by one party, or by the ſtrength of the argu- 
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see the re- 
mark [D. 


( 12) Horat. Sat. 


1. lib. 2. ver. 45. 


8 PO 


to write a book of controverſies, but as he wanted many helps for ſuch a work, he went 
to Bourdeaux, and applied himſelf there with all the care and diligence he could to the 


writing of that work (ö), though the ill ſtate of his health ſhould have determined him to 


ments urged by the other. They intended alſo to 
leſſen the triumph of their adverſaries, by aſſerting, 
that they had gained no proſelytes, but ſuch as were 
noted with infamy. Laſtly, they deſigned to inſpire 
thoſe of their own party with a greater horror for a 
revolt, by thus expoſing to a public diſgrace thoſe who 
changed their religion ; thus they attempted to keep 
thoſe in awe,who might have ſome inclination to forſake 
their religion; for there is ſome probability, that they 
who dreaded to be aſperſed by fatyrica] reproaches, 
would not dare to expoſe themſelves to it, by for- 
faking their party, when ſo many dreadful inſtances 
could not but make them ſenſible, that their party knew 
perfectly well how to ſee that ſentence executed. | 


Dui me commirit (melius non tangere clams) 
Flebit, & inſignis tota cantabitur urbe (12). 


«« Let none hurt peaceful me with envious tongue, 
For if he does he ſhall repent the wrong: 
„The warning's fair, his vices ſhall be ſhewn, 
And life expos'd to all the cens'ring town.” 
| | CREECH, 


But if the advantage appeared plainly in that reſpect, 


the damage was not leſs plain on many other accounts; 


fo that we may wonder a little, that their foreſeeing 
the bad conſequences did not ſet ſome bounds to their 


reſentment. Nothing was more proper to harden the 


| adverſaries in their errors, than the bitterneſs of thoſe 
| 2 ſatyrs. Each party imagines, that the fol- 
0 


wers of the other party are ſlaves to a blind pre- 
poſſeſſion, and to a paſſionate obſtinacy. Is it not con- 
firming them in that opinion, thus to . e the repu- 
tation of a man who has left us, and to uſe againſt him, 
not a modeſt, civil and charitable reply to the motives 


he publiſhes of his converſion, but a virulent anſwer, 


and perſonal ſlanderous invectives? They who gain a 
proſelyte do not give much credit to the ſtories that 
are publiſhed againſt him, by thoſe whoſe religion 


he has forſaken : they look upon them as horrid calum- 
nies, and this perſuades them more and more, that 


there is nothing in that party but paſſion and obſti- 


nacy, without the leaſt mixture of an evangelical ſpi- 


rit. It is certain that to perſecute with libels a man 


who has forſaken his religion, is the way to eſtrange 


him entirely from it. He would perhaps have re- 


turned into the pale of the Church, if his fault had 


(13) Mere hear» 
ſays, conjectures, 
and the flouriſhes 
of ſtory-tellers 

are uſually inſert - 


ed in thoſe ſatyrs. 


been repreſented kindly and civilly to him. His re- 
turn would be a triumph, which might with ſome ad- 
vantage be oppoſed to the victory of which the enemy 
boaſted. You loſe that advantage if you exaſperate 
that loſt ſheep. Such a man cannot but be ſenſible 
that he 1s innocent with regard to ſeveral things laid 
to his charge in the ſatyrs publiſhed againſt him (13). 
This alone 1s ſufficient to give him a bad opinion of 
his antient brethren, and of the principle from which 
they act. If he be vexed at the truths which are di- 
vulged, the falſities which are intermixed with them 
do not a little contribute to encreaſe his vexation. 
He conceives a ſpite againſt the perſons, which makes 
him hate their opinions; ſo that from being at firlt 
but an outward proſelyte, he becomes one inwardly. 


His anger and ſpite produce that effect. It is very 


(14) See oe 
Nouvelles de la 
Rep. des Lettres, 
Sept. 1686, pag. 
1096, 


(T) Pal. Ixxxii. 
16. 


(15) See the 
Nouvelles de la 
Rep. des Lettres, 
Feb. 1685, Art. 
2. pag. 15 1. of 
the 2d edition. 


probable, that John de Sponde, being animated with 
theſe paſſions from the abominable ſlanders, which 
were diſperſed againſt him, uſed to drive from his 
mind every notion which might recommend his for- 
mer religion to him. He was confirmed in the Ro- 


man Catholic Religion by his reſentment againſt the 


Reformed (14), which was much more effectual for 
that purpoſe than Du Perron's Diſcourſes. 
Though one ſhould never ſo much urge againſt me 


theſe words of the Pſalmilt (4), Inple faciem corum 


ignominia, quærent nomen tuum Domine. i, e. Fill 
„their faces with ſhame, that they may ſeek thy 
« Name, O Lord (13):” I would anſwer, that when 
we ſay that prayer, we muſt leave the execution of it 
to Providence, and not to the pen of the ſatyrical 
writers, They are not very proper to draw thoſe 
back into the ſame road, whom they defame for wan- 


leave 


dering out of it. They have not well conceived, 
that the ſpirit of the Goſpel is a fire which ought 
to light and to warm, but not to burn, to calcinate, 
and to ſtigmatize. We muſt ſay of it what a Spaniſh 
author ſaid of the fire of lawful love. Arde y no 
quema ; alumbra y no donno ; quema y no conſume, rei- 
plende y no luſtrina, purifica y no ſk ay 3 y aun calt- 
cuta y no congoxa (10). : | 

As for the advantage a man pretends to reap from 
the art of making himſelf dreaded, much may be 
ſaid for and againſt it. I would not deny that men, 
who ſee that their faults are connived at as long as they 
appear a little zealous for their religion, but that if 
they forſake it, thoſe faults will be expoſed in flan- 
derous libels, may be deterred from making an abjura- 
tion by the fear of thoſe flanders. A ſatyriſt may ſtrike 
a terror into thoſe who are ſenſible of their guilt. 


N Enſe welut ſtricto, quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens eff 
Criminibus, tacita ſudant precordia culpa (17). 


« But when Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 
« And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 
* A cold ſweat Rtands in drops on ev'ry part.” 
| | DRYDEN. 


A ſatyriſt may make an honeſt man fear, who has a 


(16) Cverara. 
See Scuderi's Pre. 
face prefixed to 
his Pocm of 
Alaric. 


9617 Juven. In. 


1. ver. 165. 


value for his reputation. The force and influence of 
calumny is but too well Known, nor is a good conſcience 
ſufficient to ſecure a man againſt the credulity of the 


public. But after all, is it a very conſiderable advan- 
tage, to keep a ſcabby ſheep among the flock ? And is it 
not natural to think, that the ſear of ſlanders will be but 
a weak obſtacle to thoſe, whom other paſſions intice to 
forſake their religion, and who may be ſure that they 
will be moſt kindly received by the oppoſite party, 
where they will be elteemed as virtuous perſons, un- 
juſtly ſlandered 18). With the gentlemen converters, 
the changing of one's religion is of wonderful power to 
waſh off every fin: one would think that they claim 
a right to promile, what God promiſes in the Scrip- 
ture : Though your fins be as ſearlet, they ſhall be as 
white as ſnow, though they be red like crimſon, they 
Gall be as woe! (19). Obſerve, that in order to take 
off the edge of ſatyrs, the adverſaries made them paſs 
for a mere artifice, and that they have at laſt pretended 
this is a worn out trick, which can no longer be 
effectual. Let us quote a modern author. 

* That declaration . . . is equally of no purpoſe 
„ with regard to that author's (20) deſign, which is to 
* aſperſe the reputation of thoſe, who are converted 
„to the Church, that the fear of being reckoned among 
* abandoned wretches may prevent others from turn- 
„ing Catholics. I confeis that when the Proteſtant 
party firſt uſed that ſtratagem, there were ſome 
« perſons ſilly enough to be deceived by it, and to be 
thereby kept in their errors for fear of loſing their 
reputation. But that device is now become entirely 
«© uſeleſs, becauſe all the world knows at preſent, 
that the men of ſenſe, both Catholics and pretended 
Reformed, give no credit to thoſe iſlanders, ſince 
they are become general, and {pare no body. It is 
well known, that it is enough for a man to be 
a new convert, to make him loſe the title of an 
honelt man with the Proteſtants, and have no 
longer, in their opinion, any of the good qualities 
* he had before (21). So that they, who pretend 
now to exclaim on that topic, have the misfortune to 
be credited by none, and to have loſt their time 


in ſharpening their ſlanderous ſtrokes, which hurt 


no man whatſoever, and only recoil back on them- 
« ſelves (22)." 

There was ſomething very odd in the affair we 
ſpeak of ; for before a man abjured his religion, he 
was elteemed in his own party, and defamed in the other, 
but the moment he had abjured, the tables were turned; 
he was ſlandered by his former brethren, and extolled 
by his new ones. Father Adam objected this to the 
Reformed, with regard to the ex-Miniſter Cottibi: 
But Monfieur Daille returned the objection upon 


3 him ; 


(18) See the re- 
mark MN] of 
the erticle 
CAYET, to- 
Wards the end, 
and theſe words 
of Mr. Daille ty 
F. Adam. As 
ſoon as that man 
(Monf. Cottibi) 


whom for ſome 


years together 


you was continu- . 


ally charging with 
the blackeſt 
crimes, went 
over to you, he 
was moſt kindly 
received, and is 
become in a mo- 
ment whit: r than 
ſow. Daillé, 
Reporſe au . 
Adam, Part 3. 


(39] Iſaiah B. 18. 


(20) That is to 
lay Monſieur Fu- 


rieu. 


(21) You may 
ſee in the Noun 
de la Rep. des 

Lett for Auęuſt 
1636, pag. $79- 


that he has cut- 


rected that obſcr- 
vation. See alſo 
Cottibi's Rey, 
pag. 209, 210- 
and what Monſ. 
Daillé anſwered 


him in the 22d 


chap. of the 24 
Part. 


(22) Bruey*, 
Refutation des 
Reponſes faites a 


fon Examen, paß 


Dutch egitics 
1686. 
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leave off that undertaking. He died, before he had completed his deſign, March the 
18th 1595, and was buried at Bourdeaux in the Cathedral Church of St. Andrew. His 
book of Controverſies was printed imperfect as it was [DJ. The publiſhers added at the 
end of it a ſmall piece intitled, Tumulus Joannis Spondani, i. e. The Tomb of John 


« de Sponde;” from which I have extracted the particulars I have related here. This 
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) Jean de author declares (c), that he paſt his life with a great deal of fatigue and miſery, both in his 
MI Mais, ſtudies, and in all his public and private occupations, and (d) that when he was impriſoned 
Ee. pos m. 25- at Orleans, it was the fourth time God ſent him ſuch a trial during the civil wars, He 
(% Idern, ibid, was the eldeſt brother of HENRY DE SrONDE (Spondanus) who continued the Annals of 
baz. m. 28. Baronius. HR, 15 
. (23) Daille, Re. him (23); and ſhewed him that the Catholics who * ſelf) he came into this City of Bourdeaux. As 
| pinſe a Adam & had reviled the Miniſter Cottibi in their ſongs and in ** he worked night and day with a wonderful appli- 
a Cottibi, Part 3. printed books (24), loaded the ſame Cottibi with “ cation, and more than his health would ſuffer him 
wap» 4, 6, and 7. praiſes, as ſoon as he was become their proſelyte. to do (for he was of a weak conſtitution, but of a 
(24) Ibid. pag. Monſieur Brueys makes an obſervation, which is“ ſtrong and vigorous mind) his long lucubrations, Uh 
144, 145 pretty much like Father Adam's. I ſhall not clear and his application to his books during the ſevere | 
te myſelf here, ſays he (25), of the imputations which * and uncommon cold of laſt winter, impaired his 
(25) Brueys, ** one of theſe authors lays upon me, namely, that 'T “ health; and yet he could not for all that be pre- f 
Refuration c. 40 ſpent my whole life in pleaſures and diſſoluteneſs, *©* vailed upon to leave off his undertaking, though b 
page 312. ce that I am a man deſtitute of piety, and almoſt . his friends were continually repreſenting to him . 
% without any religion. I know that the Gentle- the prejudice he did himſelf, by being thus conti- 9 
| «© men of the pretended reformed religion have not ** nually nailed to his books, in a cold and damp ; 
"0 always had that opinion of me; at leaſt they had *© ſtudy, without allowing his body or bis mind the 9 
i « jt not, when all the Miniſters of Montpellier did ““ leaſt refreſhment. I muſt make haſte, ſaid he, for al 
e me the honour pretty often to come and ſpend whole I foreſee that night is coming upon me apace, and {| 
« days at my houſe both in town and in the coun- ** I ſhall ſoon be obliged to leave my poſt. At laſt, 1 
* try; when the Proteſtants of Languedoc truſted me “ his illneſs encreaſing with his labours, he was taken 1 
% with their moſt ſecret and important affairs; when ** with a pleuriſy, which ſoon brought his weak and 1 
«© they ſent me as their Deputy to Toulouſe, and “ exhauſted body to the grave. His diſtemper "af 
* to their Synods; and laſtly when they cauſed the laſfed but nine days. Towards the end of the preface 10 
«© book, which I wrote for the defenſe of their reli- we meet with this paſſage. Now, reader, you have g 
« gion while I was ſtill of their party, to be tranſ- ** his book here, imperfect indeed, but imperfect as 
„ lated and printed at Geneva, at Saumur, and at * it is, it ſhews nevertheleſs its author's perſection. 
„ Amſterdam.” | | lt is a great pity he could not complete it, and that 
Father Baſile, an Ex-Capuchin, who having em- ** he did not put the finiſhing hand to what he has left 
| braced the Reformed Religion, was ſlandered by the us; ſince it is but a ſketch of his firſt deſign, which 
(ᷣ26) See Father Catholics (26), vindicated himſelf, among other argu- * promiſed us the whole divided into three books, 
Veron in the ments by urging the eſteem which his Order had con- and ſupported by arguments both ſtronger and pla- 
book wth 4 ſtantly ſhewed him. See his Menteur Confondu (Te ced in a better order, not to mention the ſtyle, which 
| | we avs t , inet aſhamed) printed at Sedan, in the year ** is the laſt thing that is poliſhed over in any work. God 
p 4 81555 1639. | ** knows whether de Sponde had been ſparing of his 
2 I 0] His book of controverſies was printed.) It is An trouble that way, in order to ſet off his work, ſince | 
to- Anſwer to the Treatiſe of the Monks of the Church curitten ** he was a pci fe& maſter of all the ornaments of true (27) The origi- 
nd, by Beza, Reponſe on Traictè des Marques de I Egliſe fait © eloquence, as appears from his writings, and had nal has here 
yore far Th. de Bexe. It contains 317 pages in 8vo, and was ſuch a wonderful readineſs to expreſs his thoughts Fraſer, which in 
* printed at Bourdeaux for Simon Millanges in the year ** naturally, that there are hardly three words blot- eee * 
t man 1595, by the care of Florimond de Remond, who pre- ted (27) out, in three ſheets of this work. cur, as Mr Bayle 
ttibi) fixed a preface to it, from which I have already quoted © 1 think he was inimitable in that reſpect. His oblerves in the 
orgs ſome particulars.. Here follow ſome others. The * great capacity would have appeared molt unqueſti marki. 
oY | « author was hardly gone through half his work, © onably by the book he deſigned to publiſh with 
ng with « but he found that he wanted many good books, this title, Idee des Religions ; i. e. A Notion of the (28) Florim. de 
Rt which he could not meet with there. In order * ſeveral Religions;“ hut death put an end to that 22 P 75 
1 « therefore to procure them, and to converſe with the ** deſign, and to many others he had formed for the Sponge _ 
72 = « learned (for he could converſe there only with him- * defenſe of the Church (28).“ | des Marques de 
and is I. | Rs f Fa PEgliſe. 
9 5 SPOTSWOOD (JOHN) Archbiſhop of St. Andrews in Scotland in the ſeventeenth 
ile, Century, was deſcended from the Lairds of Spotſwood in the Merſe, an antient race of 
5 Gentlemen, and the chief of that ſirname. His grandfather died in the bed of honour 
b . 18. with his King, James IV, in the battle of Flodden-field; and his father [A], who was 
a Divine, and Parſon of Calder, and Super- intendant of Lothian, Merſe, and Teviot- 
ao dale, married Beatrix Crichton, daughter of the Laird of Lugton, an antient Baron of 
my ID | | Scotland, 
3 
uM [A] His Father.) He was educated in the Univer- ** cairn, to whom he had applied himſelf, he became 
p. des ſity of Glaſgow, where he went through a courſe as known to Matthew Earl of Lennox, who finding 
Wees Philoſophy, with a purpoſe, /ays the auriter of our ** him a perſon judicious and diſcreet, and fitted by 
; 4.8 | (1) Prefixed to ** author's life (1), the better to enable himſelt for theſe qualities for managing of buſineſs, employed 
at obſcr- — Hiflory of the ** Theology, to which, by the guidance of God's good ** him to Henry VIII of England, when France upon 
See allo Frogs ef Scot- « ſpirit over him, he ſtood moſt affected. But matters“ ſome jealouſies was ſo unkind to him as to caſt him 
| Reply, aero « of Religion being at that time in his country like © off. Affairs upon this ſucceeding to the Earl of Len- 
- Maa, 4 the eddies of waters, rowling and confuſed, (the old © nox's mind, the Earl came into England, with whom 
nſwered «« way queſtioned, and the new perſecuted) none know- ** ſome months he there remained; but longing to ſee 
the 220 « ing, in this turning tide, which way the times the ſmoke of his own country, he returned once 
the 24 «© would turn, he withdrew himſelf into England, more to enjoy himſelf among his friends, where be- 
„ where bringing with him an unſettled mind, and “ ing known to Sir James Sandilands of Calder, a 
ztueye, «« doubtful what party he ſhould incline to, Providence «« perſon of great authority in thoſe times, he was 
ien des *« caſt him upon a familiarity with Archbiſhop Cran- moved by him to accept of the parſonage of Calder, 
s faites 4 mer, who ſoon confirmed him in thoſe truths, which Which upon the beginning of the retormation was 
_— „ afterward he never varied from. About the time then void. Not long after this he was made Super- in- 
editics 4 


of the death of King James V he returned to Scot- 
© land, where by occaſion given by the Earl of Glen- 


tendant of Lothian, Merſe, and Teviot-dale, where 
he exerciſed fully the power, and diſcharged faith- 
| fully 
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Scotland (ch. Out author was horn in the year 1.565 [BJ. and ſhewing from his child- 


(a ) Life of Arch. 
— thro hood a pregnant wit, great ſpirit, and good memory, he was by the care of his parents 
Hiſtory of the educated in the Uniyerſity of Glaſgow, where he came ſo early to perfection, that he 


Church of Scot- 
land, edit. Lon - 
don 165 5 in fol, 


receiyed his degrees in the ſixtgenth year of his age; and having made himſelf a thorough 
maſter of human learning, applied himſelf to Divinity, in which he ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf to advantage. His father being by age and weakneſs of body unable to appear 

any more in public, none was thought fitter to ſucceed him in the Parſonage of Calder 
than his ſon, though he was then but eighteen years old. In 1601 he attended Lodowick 
Duke of Lenox as his Chaplain in the Embaſſy to the Court of France, for confirming 
the antient amity between the two Nations; and returned in the Embaſſador's retinue 
from France through England. In 1603, upon the acceſſion of King James I to the 
Throne of England, our author was appointed, among other the maſt eminent perſons 
of all kinds, to attend his Majeſty into that Kingdom; and the fame year, upon the 
death of James Beaton, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, was advanced to that See, and made 
one of the Privy Council in Scotland, and ſent back from England the ſame year to at- 
tend Queen Anne in her journey to London, who made him her Almoner (b). In 1610 
he prefided in the A ſſembly at Glaſgow, where the power of Biſhops ex jure poſHiminii 
was reſtored ; and the ſame year, upon the King's command, he with the Biſhops of 
Brechin and Galloway repaired to London, where he received the ſolemnities of conſe- 
_ cration from the Biſhops of London, Ely, and Bath, in the Chapel at London- Houſe. 
At his entry into the Archbiſhopric of Glaſgow, he found the revenues of it ſo dilapi- 
date, that there was not one hundred pounds ſterling of yearly rent left. But ſuch was 
his care for his ſucceſſors, that he greatly improved it, and yet with ſo much content to 
his dioceſe, that generally both the Nobility and Gentry, and the whole City of Glaſgow 
were as unwilling to part with him, as if he had been in the place of a tutelar angel to 
them. But after having filled this See eleven years, and that of St. Andrews being vacant, 
he was removed in 1615 from Glaſgow to be Primate and Metropolitan of all Scotland [C]. 
The year following he preſided in the Aſſembly of Aberdeen | DJ}, as he did likewiſe 
in ſeveral other Aſſemblies for the reſtoring the antient diſcipline, and bringing the 

Church of Scotland to ſome degrees of uniformity with that of England (e). He conti- 
nued in high efteem with King James I during his whole reign ; nor was he leſs valued 
by King Charles I, who was crowned by him in 1633 in the Abbey-Church of Holy- 
rood-Houſe. In 1635, upon the death of the Earl of Kinnoul, Chancellor of Scotland, 
our Archbiſhop was advanced to that poft, which he had not held full four years, when 
the confuſions breaking out in Scotland, he was obliged to retire into England, and being 
broken with age, and grief, and ſickneſs, went firſt to Newcaſtle, till by ſome reſt and 
the care of the Phyficians he had recovered ſo much ſtrength as brought him to London; 
| — 5 where 


(% wia. 


(e) lid. 


fully the office of a Biſhop, though under another „ are expoſed to ſcorn and poverty. For however this 
*« ſtyle; for it was not the office, but the name, which “ was the portion of the beſt and primitive times, 
the fixlt retormers out of humour ſtartled at, though © when the Chriſtian faith had no public civil autho- 
« they who have ſucceeded them (for in errors of this rity to own it; yet after it had pleaſed God to 
„ kind the laſt comers think they have done nothing, make Kings the nurſing-fathers, and Churches were 
„ unleſs they out-bid the former) have ſince to their ** endowed by pious men, their revenues were ever 


„ own ruin caſt out both. He continued in this holy 
“function with the approbation of all good men, till 
** his death, when being full of days, and leaving the 
*« perfume of a good name behind him, he peaceably 
*© departed out of this life on the 5th of December 
in the year 1585.” | 
[B] Born in the year 1565.] The writer of his 
Life tells us, that he was no ſooner brought into 
the world, but a remarkable paſſage accompanied 
* it, For among the reſt, that were preſent, (not 
ordinary goflipers, but women of good note) there 
Was one among them, who in a ſober, though in a 
_ Prophetic fit, taking the child in her arms, called 
aloud to the reſt in theſe or the like terms, Jou may 
all very well rejoice at the birth of this child, for 
he will become the prop and pillar of this Church, 
and the main and chief inſtrument in the defending of 
16. From what principle this prediction came, or 
« how ſhe was thus inſpired, I will not ſearch into; 
* but that her words came really to paſs, may evi- 
* dently appear to him, that reads this ſhort ſtory of 
« his life.” 
FC] Removed in 1615 from Glaſeow to be Primate 
and Metropolitan of all Scotland.] * Being inveſted 
* by the King's favour in this Primacy, he made ſo 
« much farther uſe of it, as he procured three hundred 
« pounds Sterling of yearly rent (being by the facri- 
lege of former times ſwallowed up in the Crown- 
revenues) to be reſtored to his See. Nor did he find 
any difficult buſineſs of it; for certainly theſe latter 
ages have not produced in any nation a Chriſtian 
* Prince, that underſtood better than he the horror of 
«« ſacrilege, and the concernments of Religion, which 
„ never ſuffers more than when the proteſſors of it 
2 
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„held ſacred, till the covetouſneſs of ſome, and the 
* profaneneſs of others, had conſulted with that ſubtle 


&* oracle, that delivers it anguam e Tripode, that there 


* can be no ſuch ſin as ſacrilege, for as nothing can 
56 be given to God, ſo nothing can be taken from him 


% (2).” He uſed great induſtry for recovery of ſome (2) Ibid. 


remnants and parcels of the Church's patrimany, which 
( though they were but as a few crums in campariſen of 
that, which at a full meal ſacrilege had fwallwed ) 
he found to be an hard province ; yet by his zeal and di- 
ligence he overcame many difficulties, and fo little regarded 
his an eaſe, that fur the effeting of this, aud what el/e 
conduced to the recovery of that Church, in patrimony 
and diſcipline, they w.ho knew the paſſages of his life, 
have computed, that he made no leſs than fifty journies 


fee of Glaſgow, fo he did the like for St. Andrews, pro- 
curing the revenues of the Priory, being then in Lay- 
bands, to be added to his Church. But having compaſſed 
this, to eau that it was done rather for the Church's 
intereſt than his own, he dealt by way of humble petition 
with the King, that of bis large dixcefe of St. Andrews, 
fo much. of the fouth fide of the River Forth might be 
diſmembered for the er ecting of a new Biſhoprick ; which 
accordingly was done, and being amply endowed, was 
ſeated in their prime city of Edinburgh (4). 

[DJ He preſided in the Afſembly at Aberdeen.) In 
this Aſſembly the excommunicaced Marquis of Huntley 
was upon his penitence received into the boſom of the 
Church ; and there was paſſed an act for the drawing 


u 
of the moſt learned and grave among the reſt (William 
Cowper Biſhop of Galloway being deſigned the chief] 
were deputed to that work (5). 


from Scotland to London. (3) . . . «© Av he inriched his (3) Ibid. 


(4) Ibis, 


a Liturgy for the Church of Scotland; and fome 
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where he ſoon after relapſed, and died November the 26th 1639 [E], in che ſeventy 
fourth year of his age, and was folemnly interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, and an inſerip- 


tion engraven in braſs over his cor 


[E] Died November the 26th 1639.] In the time 
of his fickneſs and preparation for his end, he was 
viſited by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſome 
other Biſhops, with whom he received the Sacrament ; 
after which, though it was his deſire rather to com- 
poſe himſelf for privacy and filence, than to admit of 
any company, he could not prevent the viſits of many 


honourable perſons ; among whom the viſit of the 


Marquis (afterwards Duke) Hamilton; who was look- 
ed upon as diſaffefted to the whole order, deſerves 
more particularly to be mentioned. The Marquis 
coming near to his bed - ſide, ſaid, My Lord, I am come 


15 hifi your Lord/hip's hands, and humbly to aſe your bleſ- 


. To which the Archbiſhop with a ſoft voice an- 
ſwered, My Lord, you ſhall have my bleſſing, but give 
ms leave 1e ſpeal theſe, few words to you : My Lord, 1 
 wifibly foreſte, that the Church and King are both in 
danger to be hft, and I am werily perſuaded, that there 
is none under God fo able to prevent it as your Lordſhip. 
And therefore 1 ſpeak to you as a dying Prince in the 
words of Mordecai to Efther, If you do it not, ſalvation 
in the end ſhall come elſewhere, but you and your 


houſe ſhall periſh. The Marquis made this reply, that 


what he foreſaw was his grief, and wiſhed from his 


heart, that he were able to do that, which was ex- 


from him, though it were to be done with the 
facrificing of his life and fortune. After which upon 


his knees he received the Archbiſhop's bleſſing; and 
_ departed. As the Archbiſhop lived, ſo he died in 


peace, with a ſtillneſs ſo much more than ordinary, 
that thoſe who were aboat him could not by any out- 
ward agony perceive when he expired. But before 
that laſt minute, his intellectual faculties being ſtill 
clear and undifturbed, and defiring to leave the world 
a copy of the faith wherein he died, he premiſed it to 
his laſt will and teſtament in the following form : 
« Firſt, for that I eſteem it the duty of every Chri- 
*« ſtian, (eſpecially of thoſe, whoſe ſervice it hath plea- 
& ſed God to make uſe of in his Church) to make ſome 
«+ open declaration of his faith, wherein he lives and 
« dies, I profeſs that I believe all the articles of that 
« ancient Chriſtian Creed commonly called tbe Apoſftles 
« Creed; the ſum whereof is, that God is one in three 
«« perſons ; the Father, creator of all things; the Son, 


c made man in fullneſs of time, who by his bitter“ 


* paſſion and death having redeemed mankind, roſe 
« from death, and aſcended to heaven, from whence 
„ he will come to judge all fleſh ; and the Holy 
«« Ghoſt, proceeding from the Father and the Son, the 
4 ſanctifier of all that believe. That this God hath 


4 choſen to himſelf a Church, the numbers whereof 


living in communion, though never fo diſperſed, 
© ſhall by his infinite mercy receive remiſſion of all 
« their ſins, and being raiſed again in their bodies 
« at the laſt day ſhall enjoy everlaſting life. 

This is the ſum of my faith: other additaments, 
* which ignorance and corruption have ſuperinduced 
% over Chriſtianity, I ſimply refuſe, beſeeching God 
«« to purge his Church from the errors and ſuperſtition, 
that hath erept into the ſame, and at laſt to make 
us all that are called Chriſtians, the ſheep of one 
fold. | | 


% For matters of rites and governments my. judg- 


% ment is, and hath been, that the moſt ſimple, de- 
* cent, and humble rites ſhould be choſen, ſuch as 
© bowing of the knee in the receiving the holy Sacra- 
© ment, with others of the like kind; ofaneneſs 
being as dangerous to Religion as ſuperſtition. As 
touching the government of the Church, I am veri- 
ly perſuaded, that the government Epiſcopal is the 
only right and Apoſtolic form ; 22 Mi- 
«© niſters 2 the breeder of all conſuſion, as expe- 
<« rience might have taught us. And for thoſe ruling 
„ Elders, as they are a more human device, fo they 
will prove, when the way is more open to them, 
* the ruin of both Church and State.” 

[F] An inſcription engraven in braſs over bis corps. 
It is as follows: 


Vol. IX, 


(#]. He was a man of moft exemplary 
virtue [GJ]. He married Rachel Lindſay, daughter of David Lindſay Biſhop of Roſſe, 


of 


Menbriæ Sarum. © : 
Dominus FOANNES SPOTISWOOD-: Ecelefie ſancti, 
Anareæ Archiepiſtopus, Scotia Primus, 

Fe Regni Cancellarius, | 

Viginti annos Preſbyter, 
'  Undecim annos | Archiepiſcopus Glaſgeon is, 

Viginti quinque annos &. Andrea 

1 5 Et per | 

Quatuor annos Regni Scotiæ Cancellarius 

Ex hac vita in pace migravit 

Anno Domini MDCXXXIX 
Sexto Calendis Decembris 
Regni Caroli XV, 
Htatis ſue LXXIV. 

' Preſul, Senator, pene Martyr hic jacet, 
Quo nemo ſanctior, gravior, conftantior. 
Pro Eccleſia, pro Rege, pro refs fide 
Contra ſacrilegos, perduelles, perfidos, 
Stetit ad extremum uſque Vite ſpiritum, 
Soliturque talium Meritorum præmium 

Diras Rapinas exiliumgus pertulit. 

Sed hac in urnd, in ore poſterum, in Deo 

Victor potitur pace, Fours gloria. 


[G] He was a man of moſt exemplary wirtue.] The 
writer of his Life ſays, that though in the paſſages of 


* his life enough hath been ſaid already to give you 


* the character of this excellent perſon, yet becauſe 
pictures drawn at length, where nothing of the fi- 
e gure or proportion is left out, are the moſt grace- 
«« ful pieces; I ſhall; /ays be, ſo far enlarge it for the 
<« reader's ſake as may with more advantage induce 
„him to copy it out into his own life and manners. 


And for this, though the voice of public fame be 


“loud enough to give directions, yet I ſhall rather 
<< owe them to thoſe perſons of integrity, who in his 
* life-time being admitted to be nearer witneſſes of 
* his converſation than others, may with more ſecu- 


* rity be hearkened to. For flattery follows no man 


farther than his grave; and it were well, if malice 
% went no farther. And this he had the leſs reaſon 
to fear, becauſe in his life he had ſet ſo ſevere a 
watch upon himſelf, that his converſation was with- 
out reproof even in thoſe times, when the good name 
of every Clergyman was ſet at a rate, as formerly 
* were the heads of wolves. Only one hath been found 


* that ever I heard of who thought he could not 


«« ſufficiently vindicate his Diana, the new-modelled 


Church of Scotland, (which under the notion of the 


kingdom of Chriſt were then buſy to ſet up a 
** kingdom of their own) unleſs he raked into the 


grave of this innocent perſon, and violated his 


* duſt, whom in his life-time he could not look upon 
„% without reverence. Nor ſhall I do him the honour 


to name him, much leſs to anſwer him; but rather 
leave him to the tribunal of his own conſcience, 
where if the Court be not infinitely corrupted, he 


“ ſtands condemned already. And this I forbear the 
rather, that writing his life, I might in this par- 
*« ticular imitate the life-I write of; which had fo 
% much of moderation and calmneſs in it, that tho 
he had many encounters with thoſe voiis , xx} 
„ wryanu (ſuch as Biſhop ' Nazianzen complains of ) 
vet he never dealt with them at their own weapons, 
* but borrowed: his from the armoury of his Saviour, 
** from whence he was furniſhed with humility enough 
*« to oppole their pride, and meekneſs enough to an- 
„ {wer their choler. As for his patience in ſuffering, 


which is a neighbour virtue to the former, he is a 


rare example, for living in thoſe tumultuous and 
«+ undiſtinguiſhiog times, when rapine and malice was 
© called zeal, and ſedition wore the colours of Reli- 
gion; and being thereupon driven both from his na- 
« tive country, and from the honours and preferments 
& which he enjoyed ; he was never ſo much as heard 
© to complain of his enemies, but upon his death-bed 
© made it his ſolemn prayer to God, that he in his 
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* own particular might be forgiven upon no other 
«« terms, than as he for Chriſt's ſake forgave them. 
«+ For Plety, he was more for ſubſtance than for ſhew, 
«© more for the power of Godlineſs than the bare form 
of it. Frequent he was in his private prayers ; and 
in the ptblick worſhip of God of ſuch an exem- 
«« plary carriage, as might warm the coldeſt congre- 
* gation to gather heat, and to join with him in the 
** ſame fervency and height of his devotion.” Far 
preaching; he was rightly gifted, though not in the modern 
ſenſe, where ignorance and impuaence, without any fur- 
ther commiſſion, make up the Preacher. For his conſtant 
away was to deliver much matter in few words, not af- 
feding or looking for applauſe from them, who doat upon 
the befl lungs, and the longeſt preacher, but confidering 
ferioufly whoſe meſſage he Lady be diſcharged it with 
fo much judgment, and yet with ſuch fimplicity of ſpirit, 
ast might ſooner get fouls for God than praiſe from men. 
For outward works of Charity, he looked upon them as 
the proper badge of his honourable Maſter, and could 
no more eſteem him a Chriſtian, who boaſted of his 
faith without them, than he could believe a thorn or 
a bramble to be a fig-tree. And in his own particular 
be afted in this way to the utmoſt of his means ; for 
beſides the diſpenſing of his private Charity, where the 
right hand was not to know what the left hand did, he 
publickly upon his own charges built, and adorned the 
Church of Darſy after the decent Engliſh form, which 
if the beiflerous hand of a mad Reformation hath not 
diſordered, is at this time one of the beautiful le little 
pieces of Church-work, that is left to that now unhappy 
country. Nor is it to be buried in filence what he did 
in a time of famine for the relief of the iſkes of Orkney, 
ewhen he did not only incite others to a liberal contribution, 
but led the way to them by his own example, in ſuch a 
proportion as ſuited rather with the largeneſs of his mind 
than of his fortunes. | 
IH Several children.] Three only of them came 
to perfect age. His eldeſt ſon was Sir John Spotſwood, 
and his ſecond Sir Robert, who was eminent ſor his 
abilities and knowledge in the laws, and preferred firſt by 
King James I. to be Lord of the Seſſion extraordinary, 
and afterwards by King Charles I. not only to be the 
conſtant Preſident thereof, but alſo to be his chief Se- 
cretary for Scotland. © And though he ſuffered a vio- 
* lent death upon the ſcaffold at St. Andrews, /ays 
« the writer of the Archbiſhop's life, yet ſeeing he was 
found guilty of no crime but that of loyalty and 
« fidelity to his Maſter, which in no records of law, 
1% nor in any age but this (abi ipſa rerum nomina perdi- 
„ dimus ) was ever reckoned among Treaſons, let his 
„% memory be had in honour, as of a martyr, that 
« ſuffered for Righteouſneſs ſake ; for which he had 
„ {o great a zeal, that upon that very ſcaffold, where 
* he was to ſuffer, he ſhewed ſuch a religious and 
* honeſt boldneſs towards his countrymen, as to call 
* to as many of them as curioſity bad brought thither 
to ſee his end, that they ſhould Keep faſt their du- 
% ties to their God, and to their King, and beware 
« of thoſe ſeditious Miniſters, into whoſe mouths, as 
into the Prophets of Ahab, the lying ſpirit had en- 
% texed, both to ſeduce them, and to ruin that noble 
«« nation.” The third left of the Archbiſhop's chil- 
dren was a daughter, who married Sir William Saint- 
clare of Roſline, one of the ancient Barons in Scotland. 
[7] His Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland «was 
printed at Londen 1655 in folio.) The whole title is 
as follows: Te Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, be- 
ginning the year of our Lord 203, and continued to the 
end of the reign of King Tame, V of ever bleſied me- 
mory. Wherein are deſcribed the progreſs of Cbriſtiani- 
ty ; the perſecutions and interruptions of it; the founda- 
tion of Churches : the erefting of Biſhoprics ; the build- 
ing and endowing Monaſteries, and other religious places; 
the ſucceſſion of Biſhops in their jees ; the reformation of 
religion, and the frequent diſturbances of that nation 
by <wars, conſpiracies, tumults and ſchiſms. - Together 
ewith great variety of other matters bath ecclefiaftical 


Prelate, and wiſe Counſellor Jobn Spatſwoed, Lord 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and Privy Counſellor to 


and political. Written by that grave and reverend 
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of the Houſe of Edzall, an honourable family in Scotland; and by this Lady he had 
ſeveral children [H]. His Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland was printed at London 


' GSPRATT 


King Charles I, that moſt religious and bleed Prince. 
Our author in his dedication of this hiſtory to King 
Charles I dated November the 1gth 1639 obſerves, 
„that there is not amongſt men a greater help ſor the 
«« attaining unto wiſdom, than is the reading of Hiſ- 
« tory. We call experience a good miſtreſs, and fo 
ſhe is; but as it is in our Scotiſh proverb, it ſel- 
« dom quits the coſt. Hiſtory is not ſo; it teacheth 
** us at other men's coſt, and carrieth this advantage 

more, that in a few hours reading, a man may gather 
more inſtructions out of the ſame, than twenty 
men living ſucceſſively one after another can poſſibly 


«c 


* hiſtory by all wiſe men been ever held in 

«« eſtimation, and now thought to deſerve better of 
the Church and State wherein they lived, than they 
that have taken the pains to record unto poſterity 
the things fallen forth in their days. For there is 
« x0 new thing under the ſun ; what hath been, or is, 
« the ſame alſo ſhall be, ſaith the Preacher. To 
« know the ſucceſs and event of every courſe, there 
needs only the knowledge of things paſt, and a 


fit comparing of them with the preſent, Now this 


% knowledge is chiefly got by hiſtory ; the want 
„ whereof hath bred in our Church many ſtrange | 


* miltakings. For did men underſtand how things 
«« went at our Reformation, and ſince that time, they 
would never have been moved to think, that Epiſco- 


% Pacy was againſt the conſtitution of this Church; 
«c 


of Superintendents with Epiſcopal power in the 
«« ſame; and no act ſo often iterated in the general 
«© aſſemblies of the Church, as that Miniſters ſhould 
* be obedient to their Superintendents under pain of 
«« deprivation. Then for the conſiſtorial diſcipline 

brought from Geneva ſome ſixteen years after the 
Reformation, did men know the troubles raiſed 
* thereby both in Church and State, with the ne- 
«+ ceflity that your Majeſty's father of bleſſed memory 

was put to for reforming that confuſed government, 
they would never magnify nor cry it up as they do. 

To remedy this want, and let all that defire to be 
truly informed of things fallen out in our times, I 
took the pains to collect this hiſtory which I do now 


ſame ſhall be graciouſly accepted, as I cannot but 
" E upon your accuſtomed humanity to all, I 
a 


„ the truth, and ſtudied to obſerve the laws of hiſ- 
« tory.” The writer of his /ife tells us, that this 


«« hiſtory was not undertaken by him by any free 


« motion of his own, but by the influence and 
« command of King James, whoſe diſcerning ſpirit 
had fingled out him as a perſon beſt qualified for an 
« hiſtorian, with prudence and candour, and clearneſs 


% though his obedience to the commands of his ſo- 
«« vereign had a very powerful influence upon him, 
«« yet being to deal with a King, who made not his 
« will bis law, but being a great maſter of reaſon 
« was as ready to hear as to give it, he took the li- 
„ berty in an humble way to propound ſeveral objec- 
„tions, one of which more elpecially deſerves to be 


remembered, not only for the hiſtorian's ſake, but 


« for him that ſet him on work; and it was thus: Ie 
% is not unknown to your Majefly, (faith the Biſhop, 
«« being willing enough to find an handſome excuſe) 
« that your Majeſty's mother being defamed by the bold 
« writings of a malicious party, and the credulity of 
* eaſy people (who to avoid the trouble of ſearching into 
« them, uſe to ſwallow ſuch reports as theſe without 
* chewing ) hath not left a clear name behind her. And 
as in mine own particular judgment 1 cannot join with 
them in thoſe ſcandals, which they have with ſo 
* malicious a falſhod caft upon her, ſo your Majeſty 
« muſt give me leave to ſay, that in all things ſhe 
% did I cannot approve her; and being of neceſſity to 
«© ſpeak of her in the ſeries of this hiſtory, what 10 do 
„ therein I know not, To whom the King replied, 

3 © Speak 


learn by their own experience. Therefore hath 


one of the firſt things done in it being the placing 


humbly preſent unto your ſacred Majeſty. If the 


| ve that I deſire; for with me it is a ſmall thing tobe 
«« judged of others. God knoweth, I have followed 


of ſtile, and ſo much innocent courage, as neither 
« to ſpeak truth, nor to dare to ſpeak a lie. And 
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&SPRAT (THOMAS) Biſhop of Rocheſter, was ſon of a Clergyinan (a), and 
born at Tallaton in Devonſhire (b) in the year 1636 (c), and entered a Commoner of 


Wadham College in Oxford in 1651, and admitted Scholar thereof September 25, the 


year following (d). January the 29th 1654 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (e); (4) Wood, «bi 
and June the 11th 1657 that of Maſter (F). He was choſen Fellow of his College; and e. 

in 1659 publiſhed a Poem on the death of Oliver Cromwell [A], and another on the % dem, Fofi 
plague of Athens [B]. After the Reſtoration he entered into holy Orders, and became! 


Fellow of the Royal Society, and Chaplain to George Duke of Buckingham, and Chap- 


lain in ordinary to King Charles II. In 1667 he publiſhed The Hiſtory of the Royal ( ldem, ibids 


Society [C]; and the year following Obſervations on Monſieur Sorbieres Voyage into 


« Speak the truth man, and ſpars not. And upon this 
«© encouragement from ſo excellent a King, (which 
«« give to their hiſtorians) he chearfully ſet about this 
« work, laying aſide all partialities, that he might more 
« faithfully go through with it, he had not only the 
1 uſe of all the Regiſters both of Church and State in 
4 Scotland, but of all Letters of ſtate, that could any 
« way concern the work he was about, which either 
« were ſent to him to be ſurveyed by his own eyes, 
« or tranſcribed by ſworn officers, and atteſted by the 
« Clerk's hands. With this caution, and with theſe 
«© advantages he undertook, continued, and finiſhed 


this hiſtory, as the intervals of public buſineſs and 


* his own private ſtudies and devotions would give 


« him leave. And the work N that nature, as 
% not to be res ingenii, and to be woven out of his 
« own brain, but ſuch as required ſearch and delibe- 
„ration, and ſuch helps as were not always ready at 
«© command, but were to be waited for, let not the 
reader wonder, that this hiſtory begun by King 
«« James's command, ſhould not come into the world 
„till both King James was in his grave and the 
„ yriter too; but let him rather wonder, that it comes 
% out now; for it was like an infant of the Iſraelites 


* 


ein an ark of reeds, and if Providence had not found 


« diſpoſed of it, that a copy of it lighting into more 


cout very tender hands and heartto fave it, it had been 
loſt.” The publiſher in his preface to the reader 


_ obſerves, that this hiſtory being wrote in calm 


and quiet times, and by a perſon, whoſe temper and 
diſpoſition was not unſuitable to them, had the ill 
«© hap to have an hideous ſtorm tread upon the heels 
« of it; which, among other greater wrecks and 
ruins, might very likely have buried this, never to 
% have been raiſed up again. But Providence had ſo 


«© ingenuous and noble hands, it was thought a fin 


to ſtifle and conceal it from the world, which now 
being in dotage, and infinitely in love with change, 
may read here, (if they do not feel it already) the 


« (ad effects, which an unruly and miſgoverned Re- 


formation, uſhered in by tender conſciences, brings 
upon them. Nor doth it come forth now to caſt 
an obloquy upon that Church and nation, famous in 
former times for ſo much piety, that the devotion 
of the natives under ſo cold a clime (whether 
you conſider the rich endowments, or magnificent 
ſtructures of places dedicated to God's ſervice) can 


of all human things, and how eaſy it is to ſlide 
from ſomething, that might look like ſuperſtition, 
into the contrary vices of ſuperſtition and profane- 
neſs, for which they have felt ſo remarkable a ſcourge, 
that unleſs it be in the ſame iſland, (and all circum- 
«« ſtances conſidered, ſcarce in that) can the whole 


 «« world, and the ſtories of it ſuit them with a paral- 


„„ And that you may know to how inno- 
« cent and unbiaſſed a perſon you owe this ſtory, do 
«« but impartially read it, and you ſhall find it woven 


« with ſo even a thread, and ſo much of the ſpirit of 


«« meekneſs in all the paſſages of it, that neither the 
« rage of the firſt Reformers, nor the fury of them, 
«« who in after-times did ſecond them, could tempt him 


„to diſpenſe ſo much with his own nature, as to 


„ paſs any bitter rcproof upou him, but leaves them 
„upon the ſtage with the bare narrative of their 
« actions, and truſts the judgment of the reader ei- 
„ther to condemn or to acquit them.“ 


[4] 4 poem on the death of Oliver Cromwell. 
It was printed with two other poems on the ſame oc- 
caſion at London 1659 in 4to under this title, Poems 
upon the Death of bis late Higbneſſe Oliver Lord Pro- 


hardly be matched, but to ſhew rather the variation 


England; 


teor of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Written by 
Mr. Edm. Waller, Mr. Jo. Dryden, Mr. Sprat of Ox- 


few of the rulers of this preſent world would dare to ford. Mr. Sprat, in the dedication of his poem to Dr. 


John Wilkins, Warden of Wadham College in Ox- 
ford, writes thus, Seeing you are pleaſed to think 
«« fit, that theſe papers ſhould come into the publique, 
« which were at firſt deſigned to live only in a deſk 
« or ſome private friends hands; I humbly take the 
e boldnefſe to commit them to the ſecurity, which 
«« your name and protection will give them with the 
„ moſt knowing part of the world. There are two 
full and lofty genius of that excellent poet (1), who 
« made this way of writing free of our nation. The 
other, that they are ſo little proportioned and 
equal to the renown of that Prince, on whom they 
«« were written; ſuch great actions and lives deſerv- 
«« ing rather to be the ſubjects of the nobleſt pens, 
« and moſt divine phanſies, than of ſuch ſmall be- 


cc 


« Apainſt theſe dangerous prejudices, there re- 
mains no other ſhield than the univerſal eſteem 
« and authority, which your judgment and appro- 


zeal, with which I am bound to dedicate myſelf to 


60 


«« ject of your care and indulgence towards the advan- 


© tage of my ſtudies and fortune, having been moulded, 
as it were, by your own hands, and formed under 
your government ; not to entitle you to any thing, 
« which my meanneſs produces, would not only be 
«« injuſtice, but ſacrilege.” | 


II Amother on the plague of Athem.) This was 


Printed at London 1659 in 4to, and reprinted there in 
1676 in 8vo. - | 
[C] Publiſbed the Hiſtory of the Royal Society.] 


It was printed at London in 4to, and reprinted ſeve- 


ral times ſince. There is an account of it in the Phi- 
lojophical Tranſactions, Numb. 27. Mr. Cowley in his 
Ode to the Royal Society has the following lines relating 
to this Hiſtory of it. | | 


er did fortune better yet 
Th" Hiſtorian to the flory fit. 
As you from all old errors free 
And purge the body of philoſopby 3 


So from all modern follies he (> 


Has windicated eloquence and wit. 25 
His candid ſtyle like a clean ſtream does ſlidt, 
And his bright fancy all the Way 
Does like the ſunſhine in it play; f 
It does, like Thames, the beſt of rivers, glide, 
Where the God does not rudely overturn, 
But gently pour the Chryſtal Urn, 
And with judicious hand aves the whole current guide. 
Wa all the beauties nature can impart, 


And all the comely dreſs without the paint of art. 


This work was attacked by Mr. Henry Stubbe the 
Phyſician of Warwick, in a piece printed at London 
1670 in 4to under this title, Legends zo Hiſtories: or a 
Specimen of ſome Animadverfions upon the Hiſtory of the 
Royal Society ; and another printed at London in 


1670 in 4to, and entitled, Campanella revived, or an 


Enquiry into the Hiſtory of the Royal Society, 1/hether 
the Virtuoſi there do not purſue the projects of Campa- 
nella for the reducing England unto Popery. Being an 
extract of a leiter to a perſon of honour from H. " 
ail 
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«« eſpecially, in which they ſtand in need of your de- | 
fenſe ; one is, that they fall ſo infinitely below the (1) Cowley. 


ginners and weak eſſayers in poetry, as myſelf. 


bation carries with it. The right you have to 
them, Sir, is not only upon the account of the re- 
* lation you had to this great perſon, nor of the ge- 

neral favour, which all arts receive from you ; but 
*« more peculiarly by reafon of that obligation and 


your ſervice. For having been a long time the ob. 
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(g) Le Neve's 
Faſti Eccleſ. An- 
glie. page 373 · 


(b) Wood. Fei 
Oxon. vol. 2. col. 
175 176. 
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England [ D]; and an account in Latin of che Life of Mr. Abraham Cowley, prefixed 
to the Poet's fix. books De Plantis, printed at London 1668 in 8 vo. This account was 


afterwards enlarged and prefixed to the edition of Mr. Co 


tele s Works, publiſhed by 


our author [E], to whoſe care Mr. Cowley had by his laſt will left his printed works 
and manuſcripts. February the 22d 1668 he was inſtalled Prebendary of Weſtminſter (g). 


July the 3d 1669 he accumulated the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity (+). 


He was Miniſter of St. Margaret's Weſtminſter (i). January the 14th 1680 he was in- 
ſtalled Canon of Windſor, and September the 2 iſt 1683 Dean of Weſtminſter, No- 
vember the 2d 1684 he was conſecrated to the Biſhopric of Rocheſter (k). In 168; he 
3 A true Account and Declaration of the horrid Conſpiracy againſt the late King, 


is preſent Majeſty, and the preſent Government [ H]. 
King James II, and on the 29th of December 1685 made Dean of the Chapel Royal ; 


avith another letter to Sir V. NV. relating to the cauſe of 
the quarrel betwixt H. S. and the Royal Society, and an 


5 Apology againſt ſome of their cavils. ' With a Poſtſcript 


concerning the quarrel depending betwixt H. S. and Dr. 


Merret; and in another piece printed at Oxford 1671 


in 4to. with this title; 4 Cenſure upon certain paſſages 
contained in the Hiſtory of the Royal Society, as being 
deſtructive to the Eflabliſhed Religion and Church of Eng- 
land. The ſecond edition corrected and enlarged. Where- 
unto is added the letter of a Virtuoſo in oppoſition to the 


| cenſure, a reply unto the letter aforeſaid, and reply unto 


the præfatory Anſwer of Ecebolius Glanvill, Chaplain to 


Mr. Rouſe of Eaton ( late Member of the Rump Parlia- © 


ment) Rector of Bath, and Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Alſo an Anſwer to the Letter of Dr. Henry More relat- 
ing unto Henry Stubbe Phyſician at Warwick. 3 

[D] Obſervations on Monſieur Sorbiere's voyage into 


England.) Theſe obſervations are written by way of 


letter to Dr. Chriſtopher Wren, Profeſſor of Aſtrono- 
my in Oxford, and occafioned by Monfieur Sorbiere's 


Relation d'un Voyage en Angleterre, printed in 1664 
in 8vo. 85 


LE] This account was afterwards enlarged in Eng- 


liſh, and prefixed to the edition of Mr. Cowley's works, 


publiſhed by our author.) The publication of this ac- 
count occaſioned Mr. Edmund Elys of Exeter College 
in Oxford to write An exclamation to all thoſe, that 
love the Lord Feſus in fincerity, againſt an Apology wvrit- 
ten by an ingenious perſon [Mr. Thomas Sprat] for Mr. 


Abraham Cowley's laſtivious and profane verſes. Printed 


at London in 4to. 


[F] In 1685 he publiſhed A true account and decla- 
ration of the horrid conſpiracy againſt the late King, 
his preſent Majeſty, and the preſent government.] if 
was printed at London in fol. In his Second letter to 
the Earl of Dorſet, dated March 26, 1689, he ſpeaks 
thus with reſpe& to this boo: I will not deny, 
that it was at the requeſt, or rather command of 
King Charles II. that I drew up a relation of that 
plot ; and that to that end I had free liberty to con- 
ſult the Paper-office and Council-books, whence I 
was plentifully furniſhed with ſuch authentic mate- 
rials, either of papers printed by authority, or of 
{worn depoſitions and confeſſions, as have been al- 
ways thought the beſt ground for an hiſtorian to 
work upon. But now, my Lord, I can ftill alledge, 
that though a vaſt heap of ſuch matter was imme- 


received earneſt meſſages, and ſome ſharp words 
from that gentle King to quicken my ſlowneſs ; yet 
more than twelve months had paſt before I could 
be brought to put pen to paper, out of my natural 
averſion to any buſineſs, that might reflect ſeverely 


me to the other extreme, that is, rather tocommend 
too much what in the leaſt ſeems well done, than to 
aggravate what is ill done by others. However 
upon King Charles's frequent commands and con- 
tinued 1mportunity, I did at length obey ; and the 
rather, becauſe I had formerly ſomewhat incurred 
that King's and his brother's diſpleaſure, by my 
declining to write againſt the States of Holland du- 
ring the time of the firſt and ſecond Dutch war. 
Being thus overperſuaded, I made my collections, 
and preſented. them to that King ; which his Ma- 
% jeſty having peruſed, was pleaſed to direct me to 
put them into the hands of the Lord Keeper North, 
«© who carefully read and corrected what I had done, 
and added divers matters of fact, which had eſcaped 
my obſervation. Thus the work ſtood in prepara- 
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2 * 


by my own pen, to be paſſed 


diately ſupplied to my hands; and though I oſten 


upon any man; my own inclination rather leading 


He was Clerk of the Cloſet to 


and 


*« tion for the preſs, when the deplorable death of that 


(i) Idem, Athy, 
Oæcn. ubi ſupra, 


() Idem, ibig, 


King 11 * And ſhortly after King James II. 
0 


calling 
ce 
cc 


r the papers, and having read them, and 
altered divers paſſages, cauſed them to be printed 
by his own authority, as 1s to be ſeen before the 
book. But now, my Lord, 1 can traly declare, 
that during my compoſing thoſe collections, I ear- 
neſtly requeſted King Charles II. (and your Lord- 
hip knows as well as any man, how agreeable ſuch 
a requeſt was to the benign temper of that King,) 
I requeſted him, I ſay, that few or no names of 
perſons ſhould be mentioned, whatever probable ſug- 
geſtions might be againſt them, but only ſuch, upon 
whom public judgment had paſſed, which it could 
be to no purpoſe for me to conceal. I could indeed 


«c 
40 
«c 
0 


«*« names of perſons of honour might have been of the 
number to be omitted, upon that very account ; but 


[ 


cc 
it was none of my fault that they were not. 
cc 
66 


Ruſſel's, after I was fully convinced by diſcourſe 
with the Reverend Dean of Canterbury of that no- 
ble gentleman's great probity and conſtant ab- 


cc 
46 
«6 
«6 
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ter. All that I did was the publiſhing, or rather 
indeed the putting together methodically, what be- 
fore was ſufficiently publiſhed in printed papers that 
were licenſed ; and out of them to draw the ſubſtance 


which the authority of the nation at that time called 


* 


Lord, to return to what I was ſaying, King Charles 


according to this allowance I proceeded, leaving out ſome, 


could not hinder, nor did I in the leaſt contribute 
to their fall; nay, I lamented it, eſpecially my Lord 


have wiſhed, that my Lord Ruſſel's and ſome other 


horrence of falſhood ; but that was a good while af- 


of a declaration of State in vindication of that, 
the publick Juſtice of the kingdom.” But, my 


| having granted my deſire of concealing divers names, 


and abbreviating others, endeawouring all along to ſpare 


parties, and families, and particular perſons, as much 
as would be allowed ; all which may be demonſtrated 
from the copies of the depoſitions as they went out of my 
hands, where there «were ſeveral names 7500 mar led 

by in the publication. So 
that if fome on man Huli now compare the in- 
formations, as they are in print, with the originals in 
the Secretary's or the Paper-office, he would, it may be, 
be apter to ſuſpect me of connivance, than of calumny on 
that fide. I hawe now given your Lordſhip any ſati/- 
fattion touching my fair dealing in my part of that book, 
1 doubt not but what follows will give you more ; when 
1 fhall afſure you of my having refuſed to write a con- 
tinuation of the ſame hiſtory. For, my Lord, it was ſome 
time after the Duke of Monmouth's overthrow and exe- 


cution, that King Fames 11. required me to undertake ſuch 


another taſk, and preſently to ſet about a ſecond part. To 
that purpoſe his Majeſty gave me a fight of mutitudes of 
original letters and papers, together with the confeſſions 
of ſeveral perſons, then taken in England and Scotland ; 
who did indeed ſeem all to out- vie one another, who ſhould 


reveal moſt both of men and things relating to the old 


conſpiracy, as well as to the Duke of Monmouth's and the 
Earl of Argyle's invaſion. But finding the innocence of 
divers perſons of avorth and honour touched in thoſe pa- 
pers, and by that time beginning vehemently to ſuſpect 
things were running apace towards the endangering 4 
our Laws and Religion; 1 muſt ſay, 1 never could be 
induced by all bis Majeſty's reiterated commands to geo on 
with that work. Inſtead of that, though 1 had all the 
materials for ſuch a narrative within my poxwer for above 
three years, and might eafily have finiſhed it in a month 
or fix weeks ſpace 3 yet 1 choſe rather to ſuppreſi and 
ſilence, as much as 1 could, all that new evidence, Wy 

3 > 


Aten. 
ſupra, 


ibid. 
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and the year following was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for Eccleſiaſtical AF- 
fairs [G]. Upon the Revolution he wrote A Letter to the Right Honourable Charles Earl 
of Dorſet and Middleſex, Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold, concerning his ſitting 
in the late Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion , printed at London 1688 in 4to, and dated February 


the 21ſt that year. Soon after there came out an Aſter to it, dated at London April 


the 23d 1689, and printed at London 1689 in 4to, and ſaid to be written by Mr. 
Charlton. The Biſhop publiſhed the ſame year at London in 4to, A ſecond Letter to the 
Earl of Dorſet, dated at Weſtminſter March the 26th 1689; which was anſwered by the 


ſame hand as the former. In 1692 his Lordſhip, with ſeveral other perſons, was charged 


with treaſon by two men, who forged an aſſociation under their hands; an account of 
which the Biſhop publiſhed at London in 4to under the title of 4 Relation of the late 
wicked Contrivance of Stephen Blackhead and Robert Young againſt the Lives of ſeveral 
Perſons by forging an Aſſociation under their Hands : in two Parts. In 1696 he publiſhed 
at London in 4to, A Diſcourſe to the Clergy of his Dioceſe at his Viſitation in the year 
1695. He died at Bromley in Kent of an apoplexy May the 20th 1713, in the leventy 
ſeventh year of his age, and was interred in Weſtminſter- Abbey, where a monument 1s 


erected to him. He publiſhed ſeveral Sermons in 4to, which were reprinted in one vo- 


lume in 8v0, His writings are greatly admired for the elegance of the ſtyle. His fon 


if openly produced, would have blemiſped the reputation 
of ſome honourable perſons. Give me leave, my Lord, 
only to add, that I am confident there are ſeveral origi- 
nal papers flill in being, which would be more than 
enough to convince all impartial men, how moderate and 
tender I was in that cauſe. | 

[G] Appointed one of the Commiſſioners for Ecclefiaſli- 
cal affairs.) In his Second letter to the Earl of Dorſet 


he obſerves that it was at the trial of the ſeven Biſhops, 


that he avas firſt convinced of the falſe foundations and 
miſchievous conſequences of ſuch a diſpenſing power 3 as that 
on which the Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience was 


grounded; „ and I was ſo fully ſatisfied, /ays he, by 


the excellent pleadings of thoſe great Lawyers at 
&« that trial, that I confeſs I never had till then ſo 
« clear a notion what unalterable bounds the law has 
« fixed between the juſt prerogatives of the crown and 


« the legal rights of the ſubject. And therefore from 


& that very day I haſtened to make what reparations I 
* could for the errors occaſioned by my former 1gno- 
« rance, and to act for the future, what I always in- 
* tended, as became a true Engliſhman. Nor was it 
long after, that I met with a ſignal opportunity to 


* put this my purpoſe in practice; for perceiving the 


« rage of the Popiſh party againſt the Church of Eng- 
% land was rather heightened than abated by my 
« Lords the Biſhops being acquitted ; and fearing the 
« Eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was next to be employed 
« to wreak the Papiſts revenge on the orthodox Cler- 
« oy, when Weſtminſter Hall could not do it, I pre- 

Ratiy reſolved to deſert that commiſſion, from 
« -whence I had often before laboured and intreated to 


be fairly diſmiſſed; and immediately wrote the 


„ Commitllioners the following letter:“ 


To the right honourable my Ed his Majeſty's Commi ſ. 
aner for Ecclefraſtical affairs, Cc. 


My Lords, | 
1 moſt humbly intreat your Lordſhips favourable inter- 


pretation of what I nov wwrite, that fince your Lor afpips 


are reſolved to proceed againſt thoſe, who have not com- 
plyed with the King's commands in reading his declara- 


tion, it is abſolutely impoſſible for me to ſerve his Majeſty 


any longer in this commiſſion. 1 beg leave to tell your 


Lordſbips, that though 1 myſelf did ſubmit in that par- 


ticular, yet 1 will never be any wways inſtrumental in 


puniſhing thoſe my brethren, who did not. For, as 1 call 
God to ewitneſs, that what I did, was merely upon a 
principle of conſcience, ſo I am fully ſatisfied, that their 


forbearance was upon the ſame principle, 1 haut no 


"reaſon to think atheraviſe of the whole body of our Clergy, 
ho, upon all occaſions, have ſgnalixed their loyalty to 


the crown, and their zealous affeAions to his preſent Ma- 
jeſty's perſon in the wworſt of times. Now, my Lords, 
the ſafety of the whole Church of England ſeeming to be 
exceedingly concerned in this proſecution, 1 muſt declare, 
that 1 cannot, with a ſafe conſcience, fit as judge in this 
cauſe, upon ſo many pious and excellent men, with whom, 
if it be God's will, it rather becomes me to ſuffer, than 
to be in the leaſt acceſſary to their ſuffering. I therefore 
earneſtly requeſt your Lardſhips to intercede with the 


Vor. IX. 


Thomas 


King, that 1 may be graciouſly diſmiſſed any farther at- 
tendance at your board, and to afſure his Majeſty, that ! 


am ſtill ready to ſacrifice whatever ] have to his ſervice 
but my Conſcience and Religion. 


My Lords, 1 am 
Your Lordſbips moſt faithful, 
humble, and obedient ſervant 
Tho. Roffen. 


Bromley Aug. 15. 
1688. | 


* Your Lordſhip ſeeing what I have faid in this letter, 
continues the Biſhop, concerning my ſubmitting in 
that buſineſs of the declaration, upon a principle of 
_ conſcience, as I then thought, you may expect my 
“ reaſon for doing ſo. I muſt frankly confeſs, I had 
then a doubt in my mind, arifing from a Rubrick 


fully deny the reading of whatever the King ſhould 
ordain to be read in Churches. And it was merely 
upon that miſtaken ſcruple of conſcience I was in- 
duced not to oppoſe the command of the King in 
Council; I ſay, not to oppoſe it; further than 
« that, I (till ſay, I went not in that buſineſs. For it 


ing that declaration in Churches were diſperſed 
through the places of my juriſdition immedi- 
ately from the King's Printing-houſe, without my 


after they were ſent abroad, though I did not, it is 


ned in the caſe, yet I no where inſiſted to have them 
„ obeyed. Nay both in my own Dioceſe of Rocheſ- 
é ter, and in that of London, where I had then very 

unwillingly ſome inſpection, there is no one Clergy- 
* man can upbraid me with urging any man to read, or 
reproving any for reading the declaration. If it ſhall 
be objected, that I permitted it to be read in Wett- 


© minſter- Abbey, I defire it may be alſo conſidered, 


what dreadful apprehenſions this royal Church and 
School were then under from our neighbours the 
Jeſuits at Court; who lay in wait to take any ad- 
vantage, whereby they might ſtir up the King to 
© ruin us. Beſides that, a 2uo Warrants was then 


day threatned, that as we were the neareſt, ſo we 
ſhould fall the firſt prey into the hands of the Popiſh 
Prieſts. But to go on, I need not remind your Lord- 
ſhip what wrath and indignation this letter to the 
Commiſſioners produced againſt me from the Jetuit- 
ed party at Court, for which yet I eſteemed my ſelf 
abundantly recompenſed by the peace it gave me 
in my own mind, and I hope I may ſay, by the 
good will it revived towards me in the hearts of 
good men, eſpecially of my Lord Archbiſhop, and 
the other perſecuted Biſhops, with whom I ever at- 
ter acted in perfect conjunction for the public good.“ 
He then proceeds to give an account of what paſt be- 
tween King James and ſome of the Biſhops, a little 
before the revolution, which had a very conſiderable 
effect for the benefit of the Church and State in thac 
critical time, and in which himſelf had ſome part. 


* 
* 


5 D 


in the Common: prayer (which is, as much as any 
other, a law of the land) whether a Biſhop could law- 


is molt true, that the orders of Council for publiſh- 


injunction, or ſo much as my knowledge. And 


true, revoke them, as not being then well determi- 


actually iſſued out againſt us, and we were every 
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Pend. Hiſt. Uni- 


richovius, in Chi- 


f Ag: 31, 32. £6 


Thomas Spratt M. A. was Archdeacon of Rocheſter, and Prebendary of the Churches of 
Rocheſter, Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter, and died May the 1oth 1720, aged forty one 


years, and lyes interred in Weſtminſter- Abbey. 


STANCARUS (FRANCIS) a native of Mantua lived in the ſixteenth Century. 
He was one of thoſe who laboured moſt ſucceſsfully to eſtabliſh the Reformed Religion 


(a) Lethe, Com- in Poland. 


He had been called to Cracow [A] to teach the Hebrew tongue there (a); 


verſ. page m. 389. but as ſoon as it was obſerved that he inſinuated, the Proteſtant Doctrines in his Lectures, 


(5) His name 
was Samuel Ma- 
ciejouw ſki. 


ſon (c). 


he was impeached before the Biſhop of Cracow (5), who had beſtowed that employment 
upon him, and coming to know that he was an heretic, ſent him immediately to pri- 
He was ſet at liberty by the addreſs or by the credit of ſome Lords, 


with a ſafe ſanctuary in the houſe of Nicholas Oleſnicki (d), a Gentleman, whoſe quality, 


(e) Læuus, ibid. merit and courage concurred to make him commendable (e). « 
to aboliſh the Roman Catholic worſhip, and to pull down the images; but Oleſnicki, 
having conſulted his friends, did not think it proper to go ſo great a length at the firſt 


(d) Staniſlaus 


Lubieniecius, 


Stancarus propoſed to him 


Hip. Reform. Po. ſetting out [B]; he contented himſelf with ſuffering the Lord's ſupper to be celebrated in 


bnice, lib. 1. cap. 
$e Page 31. 


(e) Idem, ibid» 
page 32. 


his caſtle with ſuch ceremonies as Stancarus ſhould be pleaſed to order: this Reformer's 
firſt deſign was executed ſome time after ; the Monks, who officiated in the Church of ( Lem, ibis 
that place, were driven away, and the images were pulled down, and burnt to aſhes (J). 
Olleſnicki founded a Reformed Church at Pinczow in the year 1550, and invited thither (5) Letus, Cm. 


many perſons illuſtrious for their piety and for their learning (g). Our Stancarus opened 
a noble ſchool there (+), and drew up fifty rules for reforming the Churches of Poland [C]. 


A] He had been called to Cracow,) John Lætus 
aſſerts that the ſame Biſhop of Cracow called Stancarus 
thither to be Profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue. 4 Ma- 
ciejovio Epiſcopo Cracovienſi evocatus erat ut linguam Sanc- 
| tam Cracovie doceret (1). But others (2) pretend that 
Compend. Hiſt. being driven from Italy as an heretick, and finding 
mg Ps: m. no opportunity to ſettle in Germany, be went into Po- 
land, where he was ſuffered to teach Hebrew in the 
College of Cracow, becauſe men were yet unacquainted 
mans, talks 4 with his ſentiments, and knew only that he underſtood 
& 23. that language. As they, who aſſert this, are at the 
ſame time his enemies, and the Biſhop of Cracow's 
friends, they may have omitted ſome particulars. 
However J believe, that this Biſhop did not ſend for 
him from Italy, and that he did not know he was capa- 
ble to teach Hebrew, till he had ſeen him in Poland. 

Conſult the remark [M. | 
[B] Olefnicki . . . . did not think it proper to go 
fo great a length at the firſt ſetting out.) Let us ſee a 
Roman Catholick author's account of this. Cæpit erro- 
rem (Stancarus) inſſaurare Zwingl/ii, in idgue operam 
dare, ut abduceret Oleſnicium a religione paterna & 
per ſuaderei illi religionem externam. Cujus ad preſcrip- 
tum imagines è fano tolli, canam pro uſitata peregrinam 
mnflitui, Sacra quæ Monachi in ejus oppidi fano religio- 
nibus vetuſtis adminiſirabant, explodi jubet. Erat hoc 
fanum cum adjundta Monachorum domo, munificentia 
Sbignei Oleſnicii operose extruftum ac liberaliter ditatum, 
quod profanare Stancarus properabat, cujus conſilium cum 
Oleſnicio videretur periculoſum efſe, ne quid inconfiderate 
| faceret, vocat amicos ac in conſilium adhibet, in quo, va- 
riatis ſententiis, illa poſtremo vicit, ut imagines cum reli. 
qua ſupellectili ſalve in fano manerent: Monachi etiam 
weteri inflituto ſacra facerent : quod nihil earum rerum 
mutari tim poſſet impune : adeſſe Regem in proximo, E- 
piſcopum etiam Cracovia nondum di ſceſſiſſe, fore hiſce 
rebus mutandis aliud tempus magis idoneum. In præ- 
fentia placere cœnam inſtitui, idque fieret in Arce pricva- 
im non in fano publice, quod in oppido ſubjectum oft arci. 
Soecundim hanc ſententiam permittunt Stancaro nova cane 
7 f '; modum præſcribere, ac illius uſum docere (3). i. e. 
S:aniflaum Lu- ©* Stancarus began to teach the errors of Zwinglius, and 
vieniecium, Hi. laboured to bring Oleſnicius over from the Religion 
befor mat. Polini ** of his anceſtors to that foreign doctrine, and by his 
42 lib. 1. cap. S. © command he ordered the images to be taken out of 
the Churches, and the Lord's Supper to be celebra- 
ted after his new way, inſtead of the ancient form. 
That Church and Monaſtery annexed to it had 
been nobly built, and liberally endowed by the 
«© generolity of Sbigneus Oleſnicki : and Stancarus 
«© wanted to have it immediately profaned. But Oleſ. 
nicki finding the attempt dangerous, would do no- 
thing raſhly; he called his friends together, and 
* adviled with them: as they differed in their opinion, 
it was at laſt reſolved, that the images ſhould be left 
*in the Churches, and that the Monks ſhould perform 
divine ſervice as uſual, conſidering that no altera- 


(1) Jo. Lætus, 


(2) Staniſlaus O- 


Some 


< tion could be made in theſe things without danger ; 
« for the King was in the neighbourhood, and the 


«« Biſhop of Cracow was not yet gone; there might 


© be hereafter a more proper time to alter thoſe things. 


«« It was ſufficient for the preſent, to regulate the cele- 


“ brating of the Lord's Supper, which ſhould be cele- 


*< brated privately in the Caſtle, and not publickly in 


„ the Church, which in that town is commanded by 
„the caſtle. According to this vote, Stancarus was 
« ſuffered to regulate his new Sacrament, and to pre- 
* ſcribe the ceremonies to be practiſed in it.” This 
paſſage may ſerve to acquaint us with Stancarus's tem- 


per. If he had not the gift of perſeverance, his want 


of it was not owing to his luke-warmneſs. He was 


and he met De bine N. 


nachos cæncbio & 
Imagines tempo 
erect, guin & 
has frangi S 
comburi fecit 
Oleſnicius. ) 
Lubieniec. His. 


Refermat. Pelz. 


nice, pag. 31. 
pag-· 33 


pend. H. Une, 
page m. 389. 


very hot, and his patron, though a gentleman of the 


_ ſword, was obliged to throw water over that great fire 
by the advice of the laymen who examined that affair. 


Pray take notice of a piece of negligence of the Soci- 


nian author whom I have quoted. He tranſcribes at 
length a Latin paſſage from an Annaliſt of Poland, 
with a deſign to tell us, that Stancarus cauſed the Monks 
to be driven away, and the images to be pulled down; 
and yet it appears from the paſſage of that Annaliſt, 
that this was not done. Where was then Lubinietſki's 
judgment ? Spondanus might have taught him what he 
ſhould have quoted. (4) Adver ſus Stancarum prodiit 
Orichovii Roxolani elegans libellus titulo Chimera . . 
ubi ait... . (5) eum Pinczoviam Cracovienſis muni- 
cipii oppidum ſe contuliſſe, ibique punico incitatum furore 
in templa irruiſſe, imagines ſanclorum ſuſtuliſſe, memo- 
rias Martyrum deleviſſe, altaria evertiſſe, ſacra profa- 
naſſe, gazam ecclefiaſticam diripuiſſe, denique ſacerdotes 
ex opfido exterminafſe. i. e. Orichovius has pub- 
„ liſhed a book againſt Stancarus, entitled Chimera, 
«© in which he obſerves, that Stancarus came to Pinc- 
« zo -W a town in the diſtrict of Cracow, and there 
„ entered the Churches like a madman, pulled down 


„the images of the Saints, deſtroyed the Monuments 


% of the Martyrs, broke the altars in pieces, profaned 
the holy things, robbed the treaſure of the Church, 
* and laſtly drove all the Prieſts out of the town.“ 
See the remark [O]. 

[C] He drew up fifly rules for the reforming the 
Churches of Poland.) We ſhould wrong him, if we 
ſuppoſed that he was a ſedentary Reformer, who, con- 
fining himſelf to his ſchool at Pinczow, ſent from 
thence his orders or his counſels to every other place. 


(4) Spondanus, 


ad ann, 1551, 


num. 22, page 


538. 
(5) Orichovius. 


in Chimera, to- 
lio m. 24 ve /% 


It is certain that he acted in perſon. Stancarus Eccle- 


ſias a papatu reformavit. L. Canones inſtaurandarum 
Eccliſſarum con ſcripſit (6). 1. e. ** Stancarus reformed 
e the Churches from Popery ; he drew up fiſty rules 
* to eſtabliſh them.” This argument being too weak, 


do not mind it, but conſider the following. Stanca- 


Tus . . « . ad reformandas Eccleſias ab Anno 15 53. Mag- 
no fludio incubuerat ; in quam rem hortatu Facobi Co- 
mitis Oftrorogii libros conſcripſerat. Cum enim ei, tum 
Felici Crucigero & ahiis piis Viris, mota in ditione 

Cracovien/t 


(6) Lætus, Come 
pend Itijt. Univ: 
pag* m. 389. 
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Refo 
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(i) Micrælius, 
Fyntag m. H. 
Eccleſ page m. 
$69, 870. 


that Jeſus Chriſt is our righteouſneſs according to his divine nature. 


(k) Id-m, ibid, 
page $66, 


(1) Lets, Com- 
fend. Hift, Univ. 
page 4! 1. 


7) Staniſl. Lu- 
bieniecius, in Hift, 
Reformat- Polon. 
liv, 2. cap» 6. 
page 116, 117. 
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Some time after he was ſent into Pruſſia, and performed the functions of a Profeſſor of 

the Hebrew tongue at Koningſberg during a year (i). There aroſe a very hot contro- 
verſy between him and Ofiander, which was attended with fatal conſequences with re- 
gard to Orthodoxy. Oſiander taught that man is juſtified by God's eſſential juſtice, and 


Stancarus, who was 


inclined to contradict with a little too much warmth, and who oppoſed that error with 
too much zeal, went over to contrary extremes; for he aſſerted that Jeſus Chriſt is our 
mediator according to his human nature only (&). It is faid that he borrowed that opinion 
from Peter Lombard, and that he admired that author [D]. He deſigned to eſtabliſh 
his opinion in Poland, but he met with oppoſitions which he could not conquer. His 
opinion was condemned in ſome Synods (!) [E], which fentence was confirmed in the 
year 1560, in the Synod held at Xian, at which were preſent fifty Miniſters, moſt of the 
great Lords of the Proteſtant party, and many of the Nobility. And yet the Churches 


of Poland continued to be diſturbed by that controverſy during Stancarus's life [F]. It 


Cracovienſi perſecutione . . aliæ ſedes quietæ que- 
rendæ efſent, in majorem Poloniam conceſſerat & Oſtro- 
rogii protectu tutus permanſerat, A quo Anno 1553 
dimiſſus in Minorem Poloniam cum eodem illo Crucigero 
reverterat & reformandis ab idololatria ecclefiis pro tem- 
fore operam dederat, fawore Staniſlat Stadnicii, Hieronymi 
Philipovii, Nicolai Oleſnicii, & aliorum Patronorum Viro- 
rum Nobiliſſimorum & generofiſſimorum fretus (7). i. e. 
% Stancarus . . . . applied himſelf with great care 
e to the Reformation of the Churches from the year 
„ 1553, for which purpoſe he wrote alſo ſome books, 
„being enconraged to it by John Count of Oſtrorog. 
% For the nciſecution raging in the diſtrict of Cracow, 
he and Felix Cruciger, and ſeveral other pious men 
* were forced to look for another ſanctuary; Stanca- 
« rus retired into Great Poland, where he lived ſe- 
« cure under the Count of Oftrorog's protection. From 
« whom being ſent back, he retired into Leſſer Po- 


land with the ſame Cruciger, where he ſpent ſome 


e time in reforming the Churches from Idolatry, be- 


ing ſupported by the credit and favour of Staniſlaus, 


« Stadnizki, Jerom Philipovius, Nicholas Oleſnicki, 
« and ſeveral other noble and generous Patrons.” 

[D] It is ſaid that he borrowed that opinion from 
Peter Lombard, and that he admired that author.) Here 
follows what I have read long ago in Micrelius. Hic 
homo tanti fecit Magiltrum Sententiarum, ex cujus la- 
cunis hauſerat errorem, ut dicere non fit veritus, unum 
Petrum Lombardum plus valere quam C. Lutheros, 


CC. Melanchthones, CCC. Bullingeros, CCCC. Mar- 


(3) Micrzlius, 
Syntagm, Hiſt, 
Eccleſ, pag. 890. 5 


0 Flor. de Re- 
mond, Hiſt. de la 
Na. Pra- 
ores de  Hereſie, 
liv, 2. cap. 15. 
Pag . m. 222. 


(10) In folio k 5 
edit. Cracovienſ. 
1562, in 890. 
(41) Jo. Lætus, 
Compend. Hiſt, 
Univ. pag. 41 T. 


(12) Acriter dij- 
cuſſa fait. Stanill. 
Lubieniecius, 
Hiſt, Reform, 
Polm, pag. 117» 


(13) Idem, ibid. 


tyres & 19. Calvinos: ex quibus omnibus, fi in mortario 
contunderentur, non exprimeretur una uncia veræ 
theologiæ (8). 1, e. This man had ſo great a value 
« for the Maſter of the Sentences (Peter Lombard) from 


„ whoſe works he had borrowed his error, that he 


« was not aſhamed to aſſert, that Peter Lombard alone 
„% is evorth more than an hundred Luthers, two Hun- 
* dred Melanchthons, three hundred Bullingers, four 
* hundred Martyrs, and five hundred Calvins; who if 


«© they were all pounded together in a mortar, would 


* mot produce one ounce of found Divinity,” Plori- 
mond de Remond (9). who relates part of theſe par- 
ticulars, and ſome others, quotes Stancarus's Apology 
againſt the Divines of Zurich; I have conſulted it, 
and met with Micrzlius's words there (10). Obſerve, 
that the author boaſts he borrowed his doctrine from 
the Holy Fathers, and not from Peter Lombard, who 
{ſays he did only collect the authority of the Fathers, 
and the doctrine of the Church. 

[E] . . . His opinion was condemned in ſome Synods. | 
john Latus (11) names three of thoſe Synods, that of 
Sendomir, that of Uladiſlavia, and that of Pinczow ; 
but Lubienietſki aſſerts, that Stancarus's opinion was 
ſo earneſtly diſcuſſed (12) in the Synod held at Pinc- 


zow in November 1558, ſo well defended on the one 


tide, and fo well attacked on the other, that the parties 
retired without coming to any concluſion, and that 


neither fide could claim the victory. Afgquo tunc Marte 
ab utrinque diſceſſum fl, quoque cum ſua Sententia ad 


fua, Stanctaro Dubietzcum ad Patronum Staniſlaum 


Stadnicium revertente (13). | 

CF] The Churches of Poland continued to be diſturbed 
by Stancarus's life.] We have ſeen juſt now, that he 
had friends in the Synods; nor ought we to wonder 
at it: he was a man ſkilled in the languages, acquainted 
with the Fathers, who could ſpeak and write well, 
who had a great deal of wit, and was infatuated 


was 


with his own opinion ; and he was diſputing upon a 
very difficult ſubject, which opens but too large a field 
to audaciouſneſs of diſputants. It would therefore have 
been very ſurpriſing if he had had no followers. San- 


carus, ut multa erat non tantum linguarum ſcientia ſed 


& eruditione, ex ſcripturis & antiquitate ſententiam 
ſuam ratione profetto ſuffragante e F \ e. 
* Stancarus, who did not only underſtand the lan- 
* guages, but had alſo a great deal of good learning, 
proved his opinion, which was indeed agreeable to 
right reaſon, from ſcripture and from antiquity.” Nei- 
ther John Laſcus, nor Liſmaninus, nor Gonezius, nor 
Crovitius, nor Blandrata, nor ſeveral others could ever 


(14) Idem, ibid. 


make him come back from his opinion (15). The (15) idem, ibis. 
Churches of Poland being alarmed at theſe diviſions, bes. 118. 


and perplexed by that man's ſubtle arguments, con- 
ſulted the Conſiſtory of Geneva, which ſent them by 
Calvin a ſhort but good inſtruction in the year 
1560 (16). It was found neceſſary to ſupport and 
defend it in a writing, which abounds with good rea- 
ſoning, and is to be met with among Calvin's let- 
ters. Some regard is had there for Stancarus's per- 


(16) It is among 


Calvin's Opuſcula 


or {mall Wooks, 
Pag - ms 682. 


ſon, though his paſſion againſt Melanchthon be com- (77) It is the 
plained of, The latter and Peter Martyr publiſhed 353 


ſomething againſt Stancarus's doctrine. Melanchthon 
did it with a great deal of moderation, knowing that 
he had to deal with a very paſſionate man (18). 
Stancarus did not ſubmit to the Synods in which he 
was condemned. 


(18) Reſpor ſianem 
de Stancari con- 


troverſia per ſcrip- 


It appears from a letter, which the „, u. mute off & 


Miniſter of Poland wrote to the Church of Straſburg #revicr & ſum- 


in the year 1562 (19), that he charged them with 
Arianiſm, and that he introduced a kind of Sabellia- 
niſm. He petitioned moſt earneſtly for a new con- 
ference, but it was refuſed him, and his books were 
condemned and burnt. Pincovienſes, rejedtd cum Stan- 


caro, quam multum expetebat, diſputatione, in dubium 


wel in diſputationem trahi communem Eccleſiæ ſententiam, 
in gratiam unius inquieti, & arrogantis hominis indig- 
num exiſtimantis, libros ejus condemnaſſe, & tradidiſſe 
rogo, lego apud Staniſlaum Hoſium, in Fudicio de Cen- 
ſura Heidelbergenſium, ac Tigurinorum, de dig mate con- 


tra Trinitatem in Polonia tum ſparſo (20). 1. e. The 
«c 


« carus earneſty deſired, thinking it an unworthy 


action to call the common opinion of the Church 
into queſtion, or to expoſe it to a diſputation, for 
* the ſake of one reſtleſs and proud man: they con- 
« demned thereſore his book, and cauſed it to be 
* burnt, as I find it in Staniſlaus Hoſius's judgment of 
* the cenſure of thoſe of Heidelberg and of Zurich 
concerning the anti-trinitarian opinion diſperſed 
throughout Poland.” The ſchiſm continued ſtill in 
the year 1568, as appears from a letter of Beza, 
in which he entreats the ſchiſmaticks, and particu- 
larly Stancarus, to ſubmit to the articles of faith, af. 
ter which he hopes, that the brethren would with 
all their heart receive them again into their fellow- 
ſhip. I am ſo much the more inclined to tranſcribe 


Synod of Pinczow refuſed the conference, which Stan- 


m'ſſior quam poſ- 
tulat magnitudo 
cauſe. Sed homi- 
nem tracundum & 
bilioſum non volui 
accendere. Me- 
lanchth. Epiſt. 
809. lib. 4. page 
m. 925. it is da- 
ted in the year 
1553» 


(10) It is the firſt 
among thoſe of 
Zanchius. See 
Hoornbeeck, in 


Apparatu ad Con- 


trov. Secinianas, 


dag : 29, 


(200 Hoornbeeck, 
ibid. 


his own words, as they acquaint us with a curious par- 


ticular, which is, that Stancarus offered to tranſcribe 
articles of faith, which abounded with ambiguous ex- 


preſſions. Omnes illis qui a wobis di ſceſſionem fecerunt, 


totgue conſequutis malis aditum patefecerunt, ipſumgque 
adeo Stancarum, precor & obteſtor per viſcera miſeri- 
cordiæ Dei noſtri, ut & ſui & pacis Eecleſtarum majo- 
rem habeant rationem, iſiaque abjecta in defendendo ſe- 
mel arrepto dogmate pertinacja, in animum inducant 

2 | cum 
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was no longer mentioned after his death, which happened at Stobnitz at Peter Zborow's 
(Y Item. ibis, Houſe (m); but it appeared that Arianiſm had got accidentally new ſtrength from that 


controverſy [G]. 


cum Ecclefiis in were fraternam gratiam, abolitis prio- 

ribus omnibus, redire, & finceris omnium Ecclefiarum 

orthodoxarum confeſſionibus apertè potids acquieſcere, 

quam novas & ambiguas conciliationum formulas ſeriben- 

do, ſuſpicionem præbere, quaſi fucare potius manifeſte 

aefenfos errores, quam ſemel abjedis illis, veram cum 

fratribus concordiam inire velint. Id vero fi fecerint, 

non dubito quin dextram illis ultro præbeatis, exultent in 

3 Be. cœlis Angeli, applaudant omnes Eecleſiæ (21). i. e. 

1 oo = „All thoſe who have ſeparated from you, and 

Operum, It is 3* «© have opened a door to thoſe evils, which have 

dated Sept, 1, „ been the conſequence of their ſeparation, and 

1568. &« Stancarus particularly, I beſeech and entreat by 

« the bowels of our God's mercies, that they would 

« have more regard for their own peace, and 

« for the tranquillity of the Churches, and that giv- 

„ ing over that obſtinacy with which they defend 

* a doctrine they have once admitted, they would for- 

„get all that is paſt, and. be ſincerely reconciled with 

the Churches like true brethren, and ſubmit openly 

* to the articles of faith believed by all the orthodox 

« Churches, rather than offer new and ambiguous 

« forms of reconciliation, by which they raiſe ſuſpi- 

* cions, as though they would only colour over their 

former errors, and not be really reconciled with 

„ their brethren, If they ſubmit, I do not queſtion 

„ but you will from your hearts ſhake hands with 

them, the angels in heaven will rejoice at it, and 

all the Churches applaud it.” We ſhall ſee be- 

(22) In the re- low (22), what Stancarus ſaid of the perſecutions he 
mark CLI. ſuffered. | | ty 
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that controverſy,] Stancarus's chief argument was, 
that if Chriſt be a mediator according to his Divine Na- 
ture, he is in that reſpect leſs than the Father, and 
conſequently not coeſſential with God the Father; and 
therefore they who make him a mediator as to his 
Divine Nature, do thereby revive the hereſy of the 
Arians. He preſſed that conſequence home w:th all 
the ſubtlety which his wit, and the nature of the ſub- 
ject could afford him. This gave riſe to a third party, 
ſome perſons, being ſhaken on the one hand by his 
arguments, and on the other by thoſe of his adver- 
ſaries, aſſerted that Jeſus Chriſt performed the office of 
a mediator, both with regard to the human nature 
which he took upon him in the Virgin's womb, and 
with regard to a Divine Nature inferior to that of the 
Eternal Father, Blandrata and ſome others of thoſe 
who fled from Geneva on the account of thoſe errors, 
which relate to the Trinity, made an advantage of 
Stancarus's arguments; they pretended that as his ad- 
verſaries could not ſolve them, they muſt look for ano- 
ther ſyſtem. Hence aroſe the Tritheiſts of Poland, 
the Arians, and at laſt the Socinians. Lubienietſki 
. Pretends that the Synod of Pinczow, where the cauſe 
of Stancarus was ſeriouſly diſcuſſed, and where the ad- 
vantage of the controverſy proved equal on both ſides, 
occaſion'd the overthrowing of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Haæc mox, ut & illa Serweli de præeminentia Patris Viros 
pios & doctos ad hoc argumentum diſcutiendum haud lewiter 
incitavit. Itaque merito illam Synodum Pinczovie Anno 
1558 celebratam Andreas Lubieniecius Senior in MS. 
de Synodis magnum ingreſſum ad demoliendum dogma Tri- 
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Sunt in illa Pincæoviana Synode portam ad di ſcutienda 

Dulgo recepta digmata apertam efſe, nemo non videbit. 

Hoc enim ipſo anno cum veniſſet Pinczoviam Blandrata, 

quem invidia Calvini Geneva expulerat, habitis Pincxo- 

vie cum Liſmanins, multis de hoc argumento ſermonibus, 

& widens Stancari adverſarios ti non ſatisftcifſe, tantim 

effecit, ut & ille de dogmate Trinitatis dubitare ince- 

perit. Hinc Liſmaninus in ſuſpicionem Arianiſmi apud 

(23) Staniſl. Lu- Miniſtros inolitis erroribus tenacius adherentes incidit (23). 
bieniecius, in i. e. This opinion (of Stancarus) like that of Serve- 
Ht. Reform. Po- « tus concerning the Father's preheminence, did power- 
{on, bag: 118. «+ fully engage the pious and learned men to examine 
that ſubject, So that Andrew Lubienietſki the elder 

«« was in the right to obſerve in his MS. concerning 

the Synods, that the Synod held at Pinczow in the 

«« year 1558 gave an opportunity to overthrow the 

 « doctrine of the Trinity. And indeed there is no 
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[G] Arianiſm got accidentally new flrength from 


nitatis feciſſe dixit. . . . Ft certe ex his, que ſecuta 


This 


man but muſt ſee that that Synod of Pinczow opened 
the door to examine all the doctrines which are gene- 
« rally believed. For that ſame year Blandrata, whom 
„ Calvin's envy drove from Geneva, came to Pinc- 
„ zow, where he argued very much with Liſmaninus 
« upon that ſubject, and ſeeing that Stancarus's ad- 
e verſaries had not ſolved his objections, it produced 


“ fuch an effect upon him, that he began to call the | 


« doctrine of the Trinity into queſtion. Whence Liſ- 
«© maninus began to be ſuſpected of Arianiſm, by 


„ thoſe Miniſters who adhere EKM. to thoſe er- 


„ rors to which they are once uſed.” Calvin had al- 
ways found that Stancarus's adverſaries would always 
run to another extreme; and he ſaw with grief, that 


his fear was not ill grounded. Here follows what he 


wrote to the brethren in that country. Tabulam nu- 
per in Polonia editam, que Chriſtum & Spiritum Sanc- 
tum alios a Patre deos facit, non fine acerbiſſimo merrore 
inſpexi. Pridem me hat cura, non abs re, anxium te- 
nuit, ne fratres minus in ſcriptura exercitatos abriprret 
Stancari importunitas, ut vitandæ unins abſurditatis 
cauſa in aliam fardiorem laberentur. Accidit ergo 
quod timui, ac triſti exemplo patefactum . eft quam noxia 
ft peſtis contentio, ubi magis propofitum eſt, adverſarium 
vincere, quam bonam cauſam ſimpliciter tueri. Craſ- 
ſum Stancari delirium merito a fratribut Polonicis repa- 
diatum eft. Sed dim fibi ab una diaboli aſtutia ca- 
vent, obrepfit alter impoſtor Blandrata Stancaro deterior ; 


& hac occaſiane abuſus eft ad errorem non minus dete/- 


tabilem ſpargendum (24). i. e. © It is with the utmoſt 
grief I have {een lately a table publiſhed in Po- 
“land, which makes the Son and the Holy Ghoſt 
„ two Beings different from the Father, I feared in- 
„ deed at firſt, and not without reaſon, that Stanca- 


(24) Calvin, in 
Admonitione al 
Fratres Polenss, 
ne triplicem in 


Deo Hſſenti am 


pro tribus Perf1- 


«© rus's perplexing objections would puzzle thoſe of * ?maginand; 


the brethren, who are not well veried in the Scrip- 
ture, and as they laboured to avoid one abſurdity, 
* make them fall into another which is worſe, What 
& I feared has really happened, and it appears from 
« a ſad inſtance, what a terrible plague a ſpirit of 
« contention is, when men deſign to conquer an ad- 
« yerſary, rather than to defend the truth with ſim- 
« plicity. Stancarus's groſs error has been juſtly ex- 
« ploded by the brethren ; but whilſt they defend them- 
« ſelves againſt one artifice of the Devil, comes 
* Blandrata, another impoſtor worſe than Stancarus, 
and he takes that opportunity to ſpread an error 


„ which is not leſs abominable.” Let us tranſcribe 


from another letter, which he wrote to them in the 
year 1563, a moſt beautiful paſſage, which expoſes 
the bad effects of diſputing, and ſhews what curſe 


tres ibi Desi fa- 


bricent, init. pas. 
683. Tractatuun | 
Theclogice (2c 


God pours down on the labours of thoſe, who diſ- 


pute with a deſign to cruſh their adverſaries, rather 


than to make the truth triumph. (25) Porro teterri- 


mus hic error, qui apud vos grafſatur, favorem obti- Pes 


nuit, ex immodico contentionis feruore. Nam cum 
Stancarus inſulſus Sophiſta, & rabula improbiſſimus com- 
menta ſua ingereret, Chriſtum Mediatorem duntaxat eſſe, 
quatenus homo eſt, ideoque apud totam Trinitatem inter- 


cedere, optimum compendium quidam efſe duxerunt, fi re- 


ſponderent folum Patrem were & proprie efſe Deum. Ita 
effugium illud nimis cupide multi arripuerunt, quod ita 
putarent nulio negotio refutari Stancari ineptias. Sic 
ut veteri proverbio dicitur, nimium altercando veri tas 
amiſſa fuit. Eguidem non dubito quoſdam inſcitia vel 
inconſiderata facilitate lapſos efſe ; verum conjicere ſimul 
licet, nonnullos (26), aflute captaſſi occaſionem, ut exe- 
crabile delirium, quod plauſibile fore ſperabant, ſim- 
plicitas impun? obtruderent. That is to ſay, according 
to the French tranſlation of Calvin's Opuſcula or ſmall 
works. But that abominable error, which prevails 
** among you, got ground by an exceſſive fond- 
* neſs to diſpute. For when Stancarus, that filly So- 
«« phiſt, and moſt impudent brawler, broached his 
« dreams, namely, that Chriſt is a Mediaror only as 
he is a man, and that for this reaſon he intercedes 
* with the whole Trinity, ſome thought that the 
* ſhorteſt way with him was, to anſwer that the 
Father alone is truly and properly God. Many 
* tookk hold of that evaſion too eagerly, becauſe 
* they imagined, that by that method Stancarus's 


(25) Idem, ibid, 
686, 


(26) He means (3 
Blandrata, Gen- ap 
tilis, John Paul 
Alciat, whom pa 
he names a little 

after, 


2 « fancies 


1513. 


eans 
Zen- 
Paul 
m 
little 


chronological or- 
der. 
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This might afford us matter for many reflections | J. Stancarus loſt the 

whole merit of his former actions by the diſturbances he raiſed afterwards, having 

{n) See the re. too much indulged his own pride and ſubtle way of arguing (2). He publiſhed ſeveral 
mark Il. works [1]. Men have been wretchedly miſtaken with regard to the nature of his opini- 


(27) Recueil des i fancies could be moſt eaſily confuted. Thus, ac- 
Opuſcules, c et- , cording to the ancient proverb, by too much con- 
br 225 1 28 the truth hath been loſt. I do not queſtion but 
* Calvin, « ſome fell through ignorance, or through an incon- 
page 2296, edits «« ſiderate facility. But it is alſo lawful to think, that 
of Geneva, 1611. “ ſome took that opportunity artfully, in order to 
(23) ae in „ palm their abominable errors upon the unwary, 
”_ 12 von 4 which they hoped would be acceptable to them ſ27).“ 
Yainftes, pag. Beza acknowledges alſo, that Tritheiſm and Arianiſm, 


245. tom. 2. 0- which were revived in Poland, were owing originally 


prram, See alſo to Stancarus's controverſies (28). 


what he obſerves [CH] This might afford us matter for many reflections. 
Lo the I ſhall nevertheleſs th but a "ay and begin vie 
year 1560, pag. the complaints which ſome perſons make againft the 
381. tom. 3. ſciences. Were it not better, ſay they, to ſuppreſs 
Operum: the Univerſities, than to maintain ſo many Profeſſors 
Ax examination in every faculty? It is they who give riſe to the here- 
of the complaints ſies, or who educate thoſe who ſpread and multiply 
made againſt the the errors. The people, that is to ſay, all thoſe, who 


multitude of Uni- are not called to explain the ſubjects relating to reli- 
verſities and Pro- 


Feſlori. gion, keep the faith that is committed to them, whole 


and entire. Teach them but once, that they muſt be- 

lieve the trinity of perſons in the unity of the Divine 

Nature, the incarnation of the Word, his mediation, &c. 

they will believe all thoſe myſteries, without ever al- 

tering the purity of them in the leaſt, and without 

diſturbing one another about them. But the Doctors 

do not behave thus ; ſome will diſtinguiſh themſelves 

by ſubtle interpretations, and others will not ſuffer 

them to do it. This gives riſe to controverſies, which 

troubles the ſpring, and divides it into ſeveral muddy 

ſtreams. The firſt diviſion is ſoon followed by a ſe- 

cond, and ſo on; that kind of fertility, or rather infec- 

tion is ſurpriſing : immediately after you hear of nothing 

but ſectaries, Apollinariſts, Arians, Eutychians, Mace- 

(29) I follow donians, Monothelites, Neſtorians, Sabellians, &c. (29). 
here an alphabe · If a man were to draw a genealogical tree of hereſies, 
tical, and not a he would ſee that their deſcents are chiefly grounded on 
theſe two cauies : 1. on the diſputants attempting to 
recede too far from their antagoniſts, which makes 
them go over to the contrary extreme : 2. on their de- 
fire of getting the victory, which makes them urge 
their objections ſo far, that they may either be re- 
torted upon them, or favour a third party. What 
do they do to remedy that inconveniency ? They give 
up what they cannot defend, and fortify themſelves by 

ſome new invention. This produces a quite different 

ſyſtem, which another Doctor, not finding it ſufficiently 

of a piece, will again improve, and fo on ſucceſſively. 

Another, imagining that both parties conquer and are 

conquered by turns, according as they act offenſively, 

or defenſively, thinks himſelf obliged to pitch upon a 

new hypotheſis. All theſe diſorders have been ob- 

ſerved in Stancarus's affair. He fell out with his col- 

legue Oſiander in the Univerſity of Koningſberg; and 

that he might the better refute him, he aſcribed to the 

human nature of Jeſus Chriſt all that the other aſ- 

cribed to his Divine Nature. Going from Koningſberg 

(35) Melch. to Francfort on the Oder (30), he met there with an 
arg in Vit. antagoniſt (31), who forced him to another extreme, 
_ Cermanor. jn order to contradift him the better; for it is pre- 
. tended (32) that he taught, that Jeſus Chriſt, our 
(31) Named righteouſneſs, and our mediator both as God and as man, 
Maſculus. died according to his Divine Nature. Stancarus, being 
(32) Stophylug, returned into Poland, aſſerted his opinion there with 


ou, Prateolum, fo much warmth, and charged his adverſaries ſo paſ- 


Fs Stancarini, fionately with favouring Arianiſm, that he gave ſeve- 


Page 458. ral perſons room to revive the Arian ſect, and after- 


wards the Samoſetanian, I am apt to think it was 
judged, 1. that the objections of the other Miniſters 
proved, that Chriſt's human nature alone could not be 
our mediator ; 2, that his objections proved that a co- 
eſſential Son of God could not be our mediator : they 
took therefore a medium, which was, that Jeſus 
| Chriſt, the Son of God, but not coeſſential, having 
taken our nature upon him, was our mediator 
both with regard to his human nature, and with re- 
gard to the ſpiritual nature he had before he was 


Vor. IX, 


ons, 


born. Such are the ſad fruits of theological contro- 
vetſies, and of Profeſſorial chairs. | 

There is another thing to be conſidered. When a Pro- 
ſeſſor ſlarts a new opinion, and there is ſome reaſon 
to think he does it to gain a reputation, there ariſes 
immediately an antagoniſt, who maintains againſt him 
that that opinion is falſe. They grow angry by 
degrees, and at laſt they hate each other in good 
earneſt. In order to palliate the great ſtir they make, 


and which is ſo much like the human paſſions, that 


nothing can be more like them, the aggreſſor mult 
aſſert that the diſpute is on a ſubject of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the good of the Church. The defendant 
muſt ſay the ſame, and ſhew that the opinion, which 
he has changed, gave the enemy a great advantage. 
After ſuch proceedings it is impoſſible to give way; 
the ſuperiors muſt interpoſe. And what is the uſual 
effect of their determination? An actual ſchiſm, or a 
virtual ſchiſm; nothing like this would ever happen, 
if men had not too good an opinion of their own 
thoughts. If Stancarus, for inſtance, had confeſſed, 


as he ought to have done, that his opinion was of 


no importance to the good of the Church, he would 


not have thought his honour concerned in the main- 


taining of it, and he would have held his tongue, 
the moment he obſerved that his defending it cauſed 
diſturbances in the Church. How many diſorders 
would have been ſpared to the world, if men had been 
ſatisfied with diſputing on ſuch articles only as are ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation ? If this had been the caſe, Ofian- 
der and Stancarus would not have written two pages 
againſt each other. For to ſpeak ſincerely, is there 
one ſingle man among the people, who follows either of 
theſe doctrines, when he puts his truſt in the death of 
Jeſus Chriſt ? And do not the Doctors themſelves, who 


have moſt paſſionately diſputed on thoſe points, worſhip 


him, without ſo much as thinking of thoſe diſtinctions 
between his human nature, and his divine nature? 
Here follows another reflection. In all thoſe 
countries, where there are many perſons who are 
paid to explain a complete Body of Divinity, it 
will always happen, that ſome one or other will 
be raſh enough to ſtart ſuch queſtions as were better 
left alone (23), like the bounds which ſeparate men's (33) 1 es, 


eſtates. Now the example of ſuch a man is to be Kewayizy, dh 
dreaded ; for every one thinks it lawful for him to do 7% yp aptivur. | 


what he ſees others do, who have no greater autho- . ** Po net 
rity than himſelf. Hence it is, that new controver- 


lately happened ſeveral others. All this tends to con- © it is ſtill.“ 
demn the multitude of Univerſities. Steph. Byzant. 
Let us anſwer all theſe complaints in a few words, 
It is a maxim of the greateſt certainty, that the abuſe 
of good things ought not to take away the uſe of 
them ; ſince therefore it is a thing moſt worthy of a 
man to culti vate his own mind, and ſince the appoint- 
ing of . maſters, to preſide over the education of youth, 
is good in itſelf, it ought not to be aboliſhed, becauſe 
ſome learned men make an ill uſe of their knowledge 
to raiſe theological controverſies. Let us add to this, 
that the bad conſequences of ignorance are ſtill more 
dreadful. It does not prevent diviſions; though men 
were never at the Univerſity, yet there would be 
ſome among them, leſs . ſtupid than the reſt, who 
would have both the audaciouſneſs and the vanity to 
ſpread new doctrines abroad, which they would eſ- 
tabliſh ſo much the eaſier, as their hearers would be 
more weak. | 
Let us conclude with lamenting the miſerable con- 


dition of mankind. Men cannot avoid one evil, but 


by expoſing themſelves to another, If you cure them 
of their 1gnorance, you expoſe them to ſcandalous 
controverſies, which often ſhake the civil government, 
and even overthrow that government iiſelf. 

[7] He publiſbed ſeveral works.) An Hebrew Gram- 
mar at Baſil in 1546. An Expoſition. of St. James's 
Epiſtle, with a Conciliation of ſome paſſages of the 
Scripture, at Baſil, 1547. That Conciliation was ex- 


trated 
5 E 


e ſtir a ſtinking 
a © water, for it 
ſies never ariſe more eaſily, than when there have « is better when 
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ons, as I ſhall ſhew in my cenſure of Moreri's errors [XK]. He uſed to pour out whole 


trated almoſt word for word from Bullinger's Com- 

(34) Epit. Bib. mentaries (34). One may therefore put his name into 
'otb. Geſneri, the catalogue of Plagiaries. De decem captivitatibus 
nt Fudzorum, of the Jews being ten times led into capti- 
vity ; De ſanguine Zacharie, of Zachariah's blood; 

and ſeveral other treatiſes, the titles of which you will 

find in the Epitome of Geſner. I ſhall only tranſcribe 

what follows: De Trinitate, & Mediatore Domino noſtro 

Feſu Cbriſto, adverſus Henricum Bullingerum, Petrum 

artyrem, & Foannem Calvinum, & 1 Tigurine 

ac Genevenſis Eceleſie Miniſtros, Eccleſia Dei perinrba- 

tores. De Trinitate, & Unitate Dei, deque Incarnatione 

Domini noſtri Feſu Chriſti adverſus Tritheitas, Arriancs, 

Eutychianos, Macharianos, Cerintbianos, Ebionitas, & 

Pbotinianos. Opus nowum de reformatione tum Doctrina 

Chriſtiane, tum veræ intelligentiæ Sacramentorum, cum 

matura conſideratione & fundamento Scripture ſaudtæ 

(35) Extracted & confilio SS. Patrum (35). i. e. Ot the Trinity, 
from the Epirome and of the Mediator our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; againſt 
of Gelner, Henry Bullinger, Peter Martyr, John Calvin, and 
the other Miniſters of Zurich and Geneva, the diſ- 

„ turbers of the Church. Of the Trinity and Unity 

© of God, and of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt's Incarnation, 

« againſt the Tritheiſts, the Arians, the Eutychians, 

© the Macharians, the Cerinthians, the Ebionites, and 

« the Photinians. Of the reformation of the Chriſtian 

« doctrine, and of the true underſtanding of the Sacra- 

1 ments, a new work, compoſed after mature delibera- 

&© tion, and grounded on the holy Scripture and the 

% opinions of the holy fathers.” at Baſil 1547, in 8vo. 

It is obſerved in the Epitome of Geſner, that Stanca- 

rus's book againſt the Miniſters of Zurich and Geneva 

abounds with opprobrious language, and that Joſias Sim- 

ler refuted it. Here follows ar, Apoſtrophe of Stanca- 


rus. Concluſum eft, o Calvine, doctrinam tnam de filio 


Dei eſſe plane Arrianam, a qua refilias quam primum te 
oro atque obſecro, & has hereſes quam citius 2 poteſt 
retractes, & liberes Eccleſiam Dei ab iſtis blaſphemiis 


. 


(36) Stancarus, guibus eam contaminaſti (36). 1. e. It is concluded, 


contra Minis O Calvin, that your doctrine concerning the ſon of 


88 « God is perfectly Arian, and I beg and entreat you 


"228, 199 apud © forſake it, to recant your hereſies as ſoon as it is 
Jurgiewicium, *©* poſſible, and to free the Church from thoſe blaſphe- 
ubi infra. « mies, with which you have defiled it.” He aſſerts 
| in another place that he has demonſtrated, that thoſe 
Churches, which are called reformed, are Arian and 

Eutychian. Ommes Eccle/ize, quas vos —_— refor- 


matas per evangelium filii Dei, Arrianæ & Eutychianze 


ſunt, nec hoc mgari poteſt, ut ſupra demonſtrative pro. 


(37) Idem, ibid. bawi (37). Andrew Jurgiewſki, Canon of Vilna, 
_ 94, 95- © quotes theſe two paſſages in his Bellum guinti Evange- 
. lit (38). i. e. The war of the fifth Goſpel.” You 
(38) Andres may know by this that Calvin and Stancarus loaded 


Jurgiewicius, each other with the ſame reproaches, each of them char- 


papa aq E- ged the other with being a blaſphemer, and a diſturber 
e b. 8 of the Church; and if Calvin imputed Stancarus's 
1595. . conduct to his pride, I do not queſtion but the other 
| returned the ſame charge upon him. Ef? illud non ab- 
ſurdum modo, ſed exitiale commentum, quo vir ille faſtu 
turgidus & novitatis nimium cupidus orthodoxe fidei prin- 
cipia labefacare conatus eft. Dolendum ſane eſt, quad 
bominem, gui prodefſe alioqui poterat, mater barejeon am- 
bitio ad nocendum impulit. Adev enim frivile ſunt qua. 
obtendit rationes, ut ſatis appareat, nibil aliud quam acuti 
(39) Calvinus, in ingenii famam ab aliis diſſentiendo captaſſe (30). 
2 2 — Utinam his moveatur Stancarus : quod unc demum fore 
i ſprrandum J, ubi ingenium, quod ſua vanitate nimis in 
Tbeolg. Sublime elatum eft, ad manſuetudinem & modęſtiam ſe 
flexerit (40). 1. e. It is not only an abſurd but even 
(40) Idem, ibid, ** a damnable error, by which that man, ſwelled with 
Page 683. « pride and too fond of novelties, endeavours to over- 
— | «+ turn the orthodox faith. It is indeed lamentable, 


5 that a man, who might otherwiſe have been uſeful, 


«« ſuffered himſelf to be led aſtray by that mother of 


« all hereſies, ambition. For all the arguments he 
« urges are ſo frivolous and trifling, that it is plain 
« he aimed at nothing elle by his diſſenting from us, 
* but to gain the reputation of a {mart genius 
«© Would to God, Stancarus were moved by this! 
'« But it is hardly to be hoped, till his mind, which 
« is too much elated by his vanity, be brought down 
to a meek and modelt temper.” | 

[x] My cenſure of Moreri.] He aſſerts, that ! Stan- 


floods 


carus deſigned to oppoſe Ofiander's errors, namely 
e that the human nature of Jeſus Chriſt is the cauſe of 
«*« our juſtification : with this view he went over to the 
«« oppoſite extreme, and oppoſed the divinity of the 
„ Son of God like an Arian.” Moreri quotes Fhri- 
mond de Remond, Bellarmin, . e S Gualterus. His 
firſt error is his aſſerting that Oſiander taught that the 
human nature of Jeſus Chriſt is the cauſe of our juſtifi- 
cation: he ought to have ſaid, on the contrary, that 
he taught, that the eſſential juſtice of God, and Jeſus 


Chriſt as he is God, are the cauſes of our juſtification, 


The 2d error, which is an unavoidable conſequence 
of the firſt, is his ſaying that Stancarus taught that 
the Divinity of ſeſus Chriſt is the cauſe of our juſtifica- 
tion. What confuied ſtuff have we there!] Stanca- 
rus's opinion was quite the reverſe of what is aſcribed 
to him. He was ſo far from oppoling Chriſt's Divi- 
nity like an Arian, that on the contrary he ſtack to 
his opinion for no other reaſon but becaule he pretendet! 
that the oppoſite doctrine led unavoidably to Arianiſm. 
Sandius, who has inferted into his catalogue of the 
Antitrinitarians as many perſons as he could, and ſome. 
times for very equivocal reaſons, has not placed Stan- 
carus among them ; which 1s an evident proof that this 
Divine did by no means attack the coeſſential Divi- 
nity of Chriſt. Moreri is therefore groſly miſtaken 
as to that matter of fact. Let us reckon his inconſiſ. 
tency for his IVth blunder. He imagined falſly that 
Oſiander aſcribed our juſtification to Chriſt's human 
nature. How then could he dare to aſſert, that Stan- 
carus, whilſt he oppoſed Oſiander ſo far as to run to 
the contrary extreme, objected againſt the Divinity of 
the Meſſiah ? For the natural conſequence of the dia- 
metrical oppoſition, which Moreri ſuppoſes between 
thoſe two men, is that Stancarus muſt have vigorouſ- 
ly aſſerted the divine nature of the Mediator; and he 
did it accordingly, V. The authors quoted by Moreri, 
ſay quite the contrary of what he aſcribes to them, 
concerning Ofiander's error. I ſhall prove this only 
with regard to father Gaultier {Gualterus) who for the 
reſt was the bad guide whom Moreri followed. Fran- 


ciſcus Stancarus Mantuanus, ſays he (41), tueri cupiens, (4*) Gualter, in 


ut Ofandro (42) obfteret, Jeſu Cbriſti humanitatem fra _ onogr, 

effe mfire juſtificationis cauſam, in oppoſitum extremum yay, m. __ 1 
eodem circiler tempore ſe præcipitem egit, Feſu Chriſti quotes Prateol. V. 
nimirum divinitatem Arianorum more impugnands : ejus Stancarini. Fly, 
enim erat opinio, Chriſtum Dominum. efſe juſtificatorem 2 2. de orig. 

noftrum fecundum ſolam humantatem excluſa divina na- ereſeC. 15. n. 1. 
tura. 1. e. Francis Stancarus of Mantua, in order (aa) He had juſt 
« to oppoſe Oſiander, would aſſert, that the human been giving "a 
« nature of Chriſt is the cauſe of our juſtification ; ſo true account of 

that, about the ſame time, he ran to the contrary Ofiander's doc- 
« extreme, and attacked the divine nature of Chriſt dine. 

« like the Arians ; for his opinion was, that Jeſus 

« Chriſt our Lord is our juſtifier according to his hu- 

© man nature only, and by no means according to his 

« divine nature.” You ſee evidently in theſe words 

three of Moreri's blunders, and another which is not 

mach leſs conſiderable than the fourth. For thou 

a man aſſerts that Chriſt is our Mediator and our juſti- 


fication according to his human nature, and not as he 


is God, it does not at all follow from thence that he is 
a favourer of Arianiſm : ſo that father Gaultier uſed 
here an enim (for) which is unworthy of an author who 
pretends to argue coherently. But the greateſt error 
relates to the matter of fact, I mean their not knowin 
that Stancarus aſcribed Jeſus Chriſt's mediation to his 
human nature, becauſe he imagined that the oppoſite 
opinion favoured Arianiſm. If theſe authors (Moreri 
and F. Gaultier) had obſerved that he revived the doc- 
trine of Neſtorius, they might have been a little more 
ſecure under a ſhadow of probability, and their quo- 
tation had been a little more fair. For Florimond de 
Remond, quoted by the Jeſuit Gaultier, hints the 
charge of Neſlorianiſm. We have here then an au- 
thor, who puts the ſtate of the queſtion wrong, who 
infers bad conſequences, and who quotes erroneouſly, 
His quoting Prateolus is more to the purpoſe ; for what 
he relates is to be met with in Prateolus ; but as the 
words of the latter are borrowed from Lindanus, it had 
been better to quote Lindanus, though a very indiffcr- 
ent voucher, who had read none 124A works, 
and aſſerts nothing but on the credit of one Pal- 
| 1 wm ladius 
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(1) 8 . floods of reproaches in the books he wrote againſt his adverſaries, and vindicated hirnfelf 
cation OF his Anu“ 


23 in that reſpect by urging his right to make repriſals, and the importance of the hereſies 


ae. which he Ck he refuted, and 998 by inſiſting on the example of the Apoſtles 2 


(69) Linking in ladius (43). I dare to affert that there are few works 
itantio, Dial more diſgraceful to the Church of Rome than thoſe, 
which contain the catalogue of the hereſies of the 
XVIth century. There are two confiderable defects 
mn thoſe catalogues: the firſt is that they have inſerted 
(44) See the ar- into them an infinite number of imagnary ſects (44) : 
tice BEZA- the ſecond is that the authors of theſe libels tranſcribe 
NITES one another, nor does it appear that any one of them 
ever read the works of the Herefiarchs, whom they 

mention. But how abſurd ſoever their conduct may be 

with regard to the other pretended ringleaders of par- 

ties or ſects, I do not think that they ſpoke of any 

more blindly and more at random than they do of 

Stancarus, fince on the one hand they impute an hereſy 

to him, which he profeſſedly refuted, and of which 

he was perpetually complaining that his adverſaries 

were the. ſupporters and favourers ; and on the other 

hand the particular opinion, which raiſed him ene- 

mies in the Proteſtant party, is a doctrine, which the 

Roman Catholicks aſſert againſt the reformed Mini- 

ſters. Read the following words of the celebrated 

Monſieur Turrettin: An Chriftus fit Mediator ſecundum 

utramque nataram ? affir. cont. Pontificios & Stanca- 

rum. Se hec nobis intercedit cum Pontificits, qui ut 

Facilius obtineant plures dari poſſe Mediatores pertendunt 

Chriftum Mediatorem fuiſſe ſecundum naturam humanam 

tantiim, ut poſt Lombar. lib. 3. difl. 9g. 19. J. 9. Thom. 


2. page m. 127+ 


P. 3. 9. 26. art. 2. Bell. contro. 1. de Chriſto lib. 5. 


c. 3. Becanus in Manu. lib. 3. cap. 2. & alii aſſe- 
(45) Franciſcus rant, Quos hic Stancarus ſeguitur (45). i. e.“ Whe- 
E “ther Chriſt be a Mediator according to both his na- 
P 33 « tures? We aſſert it againſt the Papiſti, and againſi 
pag. 411, edit, © Stancarus, We have here a controverſy with the 
| « Papiſts, who, that it might be the eaſier granted, 
« that there may be many Mediators, have aſſerted, 
« that Chriſt is a Mediator by his human nature only, 
as Lombard, and after him Thomas Aquinas, Bellar- 
mine, Becanus, and others teach: whom Stancarus 
4% follows herein.” I have juſt now conſulted Be- 
canus's ſum of divinity, and 1 have met there with 
theſe words: Secunda concluſio. Chriſius ſecundum hu- 
 manitatem eft Mediator non ſecundum divinitatem. Eft 
contra Lutheranos & Calviniſſas, qui decent Mediatorem 
406) Marti nus efſe ſecundum utramque nataram (46). i. e. The 
Becanus, Summa i ſecond inference, namely, that Chriſt is a Mediator 
Woke, _—_ «+ according to his human nature only, and not ac- 
pr 6 Ll Soul cording to his divine nature, is againſt the Lutherans 
& and the Calviniſts, who teach that he is a Mediator 
according to both bis natures.” He refutes their 
arguments, quotes the fathers to ſupport his opinion, 
| and refers us to Vaſquez and to Bellarmine. 
Wax ru I ſhall perhaps be aſked, whether Stancarus's particu- 
Stancarus was an Jar opinions muſt be looked upon as hereſies or not. 
heretic or not. It does not become me to ſet up for a judge in this 
matter. [I ſhall only obſerve, that in order to denomi- 
nate any doctrine whatſoever rightly, we muſt know the 
author's principles and bis deſigns : as for inſtance, we 


(47) Hinc nata muſt aſk Stancarus, do you deny Chriſt's mediation accor- 
gueſlio de adora- 
17 71 , : 4 6 
vw on gfe not God and man; or do you deny it, becauſe yog will 


guam in partes not admit any ſubordination or inferjority in the divine 
_ of N. nature, and you fear leſt this ſhculd open the door 
mentivus aliis ne- to Arianilm ? If he makes the former anſwer, he is a 
1 „ Samoſetanian, and aSacinian ; but if he makes only 
Fs gy the latter, it alters the caſe prodigiouſly : he is ortho- 
Prout inter ortbo- dox as to the conſubſtantial Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, 

ron agitatur and his error conſiſts only in his ſuppoſing that the Me- 


Problematicam ont b g CEO Od. 
Se, & my, ation implies an inferiority or ſubordination inconſiſt 


Principale, de ent with the divinity of the Word. I do not know, 


qua utrinque diſ- Whether the circumſtances of thoſe times, and the 
Putari poteſe ſalva haughty carriage of that man were not the true reaſons 
* compage, ine why the Miniſters of Switzerland and Geneva exclaim- 
— 29 ed ſo much agaiuſt biw. The condition of the 
Turrettin. Ifir. CDurches in Poland was ſuch at that time that nothing 
Deu. Elinct ic, Could be more prejudicial to them than that controver- 
— 2. Queſt. ſy, and it was preſumed, tbat Stancarus's conduct was 
Ye £12039. owing much Jeſs to his zeal thap to his pride. His 
Saurin, Exams JoQrine would perhaps appear but little dangerous 
d la Theologie ds now: for fince the Objeciions pf the Seginians have 
Mr. Jurieu, pag. obliged fome Proteſtant Doors to aſſert, that Chu 
. is not to be worſhiped as a Mediator {47), do not they 


diog to his divine nature, becauſe you pretend that he is 


' noſeere. i. e. 
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ſeem to ee a Mediator as God ? It 

is plain that he is to be worſhipped as God; fince then 

1 to be worſhipped as a Mediator, it is becauſe 

he is not a Mediator according to his divine nature. 

As to the letter, which the Miniſters of Poland wrote 

to the Divines of Straſburg (48), I think, it muſt be a f the re- 
obſerved that it was written by perſons, who had ex. I. 
communicated Stancarus, and who had diſputed with 

him on ſeveral occaſions. It is cuſtomary to impute 

to a man the conſequences, which one pretends to infer 

from his opinion, whether he admits them or not; 

for it is ſuppoſed, that he diſowns them unfairly. 80 

that prudence requires we ſhould judge of that author's 

opinions, not by that letter, but by bis own writings, 


and I do not think they contain the hereſy of Sabel- 


lius. However, read what follows (49). Negue in eo (49) oornbec cx, 
ſolo ſubflitit Stancari intemperies, quod doceret, Chriſtum Dies 2 2 
Mediatorem eſſe juæta humanam tantum naturam ; fed paß ⸗ 29. . 
ultra progreſſus, quoque verum perſinarum Trinitatem 

fuflulit, unum Deum conſuſd Trinitate, apud quem Chri- 

tus homo mediatorem ageret, Trinomium, cum Sabellio 

imaginans, ceteras Eccleſias ut Arianas traduxit : quod 

patet ex litteris Miniſtrorum Polonorum, e Syneds Pinco- 

vienſi ſcriptis A. MDLXII. ad Theologor Argentinenſes, 7 
(que extat prima inter epiflolas Zanchii) , . . . (50) (59) Idem, ibis. 
Preterguam de Deo & Chriſto, etiam alia in cetera, Ps. 30. 

fidei articulos movvit Stancarus non ſana, de juſiificatione 

Sc. quod video ex Re ſponſione Melanthonis, de controver- 

is Stancari ſcripta, A. MDL111. atque extat inter Me- 

lanthonis Declamationes, Tom, Iv. 1. e. Nor did 

*« Stancarus's indiſcretion conſiſt only in his aſſerting 

that Chriſt is a Mediator according to his human 

* nature alone; bat he went farther, and denied the 

* true Trinicy of perſons, and imagining one God 

« in a confwe. 7 rinity, with whom the man Chriſt 
performed e office of a Mediator, he charged all 

the other Churcnes with Arianiſm; as appears from 

& the letter, which the Miniſters of Poland wrote from 

* the Synod of Pinczow in 1562 to the Divines of 

« Zurich. That letter is the firſt among thoſe of 

„ Zanchius . . , . Stancarus, beſides his opinions of 

c the Father and the Son, taught alſo ſome things that 

«« were not ſound, with regard to the other articles of 

« the Chriſtian Faith, Juſtification, &c. as 1 find by 

« Melanchthon's anſwer, wrote about the controverſy 

« with Stancarus, in 1553, and printed in the IVth 


„ volume of Melanchthon's orations.” Conſider well 


theſe words of Melchior Adam (51) : 7 difſerait (51) Meleb. 
(Stancarus) de duabus naturis, ut non diſl inguere, verum So FOO 
ſeparare pleriſque fit viſus. 1. e. Stancarus reaſoned 494+ 3 
about the two natures after ſuch a manner, that he 
«« ſeemed to many not to diſtinguiſh, but perſectly to 
« ſeparate them.” It is plain from theſe words, that 
men took the liberty to impute to Stancarus a dectrine 
which he did not teach: it ſeemed to many that he 
ſeparated the two natures of Jeſus Chriſt. It is a fign 
that he did not profeſſedly declare he ſeparated them, 
that he did not even ſet down ſuch principles as una- 
voidably implied that ſeparation ; for in either of theſe 
caſes all his adverſaries would have accuſed him of 
the Neſtorian hereſy. Let us fay therefore, that Mel- 
chior Adam ſpeaks only of the conſtruction, which 
ſome perſons put upon the doctrines taught by Stanca- 
rus. Now there is nothing more apt to miſlead us, 
than the judging of a man's opinions by the interpre- 
tations of his adverſaries, - The better to ſupport this 
obſervation I ſhall quote Stancarus himſelf. The Di- 
vines of Zurich had uſed theſe words. Vidiat Stan- 
carus qui noſtram ſententiam wult gravare ſuſpicione 
herefeos, ne ipſe interea jure conviacatus Neſlorianus, 4 
guo tam parum abeſft ut difficillimam fit cum ab illo inter- 
hilſt Stancarus endeavours to raiſe 
*« ſutpicions of hereſy againſt us, let him beware left 
« he himſelf be convinced of Neftorianiſm, from 
„ which he differs ſo little, that it is a moſt difficult 
« taſk to point out wherein the difference lyes.” Stan- 
carus anſwered; Cam Tigarinzs v flir ment me «fe 
Neftorianum, nen opus ell ut me deſendam ; guad fi etiam 
gap cum non probent, ſed fimpliciter accuſent, 
illis doti wiri non credertat, guia ipfimet Tigarini igne- 


rant prorſus quod fucrit dogma Neſterii, wt jam * 
| t 
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He boaſted. that he was perſecuted and condemned, as St. Athanaſius had been [L]. I 
(p) Stancarus, d know that he read Lectures in Tranſylvania, but I cannot tell at what time it was (P). 


Trinitate, & 


Liese, ©. The book intitled Chimera (q), which Staniſlaus Orichovius wrote againſt him, contains (7) Tt was printed 


the 7th leaf of 


che drt F. prove, that his Poliſh Majeſty ought to exterminate that man, and all thoſe who ſpread * 


at Colopne i 
. verſus Tigurrt: in many arguments, and many abuſes : as for the arguments, they are only deſigned to year 1563, n 


year 1563, in 
vo. 


new opinions in the Kingdom. Thus he judges the argument of the ſectaries muſt be re- 
futed. He confeſſes that he had married a woman whilſt he was a Prieſt, but he does 
not take notice of the revolt which Stancarus had charged him with [MJ  _ 5 


Hoc tamen profiteor & coram Deo & hominibus fateor, me 
(52) 33 nihil negotii habere cum Neſtorio, & Neftorii ductrina (52). 
1 i. e. Since the Divines of Zurich do not affirm that 
ſus Tigurin. & © 1 am a Neſtorian, I need not vindicate mylelt ; 


Genevenſes, folio © and if they aſſert it, ſince they do not prove it, 


6 werſo of the © but only accuſe me, the learned will give them no 
ſheet F, « credit, becauſe theſe Divines themſelves do not know 

| what was Neſtorius's opinion, as I ſhall now ſhew. 
However, 1 declare and proteſt before God and men, 
« that I have nothing to do with Neſtorius, nor with 
* his doctrine.” Ooght not ſuch a proteſtation to 
render us cautious ? 


Arias, Macedonius, Neſtorius, Aerius were all revived 
5 YO in the perſon of Stancarus (53) ; all that he imputes 
5 a. 5 en, to him with regard to the Lord's Supper (54), is 
1551 ; fee folio ſo extravagant, and even fo inconſiſtent, that we 
78. of that book ought to flyle it a mere calumny. We do not find that 
of Orichovius. the Divines of Zurich or thoſe of Geneva exclaimed 
| againſt Stancarus upon that account. Our compilers of 
4) lbid catalogues of heretics (55) charge him with teaching, 
alio Florim.c© that the ſacrament is adminiſtred to us as a pledge 
Remond, liv. 2. 4 3 2 
this the. or earneſt of our Lord's Body : is this opinion con- 
trary to the doctrine of Zwinglius, or to that of Cal- 
(55) Lindanus, : vin ? They add that he was tainted with Rabbiniſm : 
3 Caub the only ground of that charge was, that he under- 


ſtood the Rabbies, and had ſometimes mentioned their 
(56) One of his opinions (56). 


(54) bid. Sce 


books intitled, 


ef pear [Z] He boafted that he was perſecuted and condemned, 
CS” as St. Athanaſius had been.) IT have at leaſt ſeven 
falſa opinione. times warned Philip Melanchthon, ſays he (57), and 
Another is inti- Oſiander, and Felix Superintendant of the Churches 


tled, de Locuſtis,; * : 
juxta 3 in Poland, and the Miniſters of Zurich, and thoſe of 


Sabines. Sce Geneva; I have done it civilly; I have winked at 


the Epitom of their errors, and I have aſked them whether they con- 
Geſner, pag. 245. tinued to hold the orthodox doctrine with regard to 

| the Trinity and the Incarnation. But they have all 
(57) Stancarus, conſpired together againſt me, Let us ſee a particular 
d Brine uf 1 account of his complaints. (58) Omnes inſurrexerunt 
for Tigurines, the Cora me. Alii enim vitam meam quaſfruerunt ut 
laſt leaf but one Melancthon (56), per Foachimum Marchionem Branden- 
of the ſheet k. burgerſem & Electorem Imperii. Alii carceres prepara- 


verunt perpetuos mibi, niſi admonitus aufugiſſem, ut O- 


(58) Idem, ibid. ander. Alii expulerunt me e domo mea (60) & literas 


Fcripſerunt ad omnes nobiles majoris & minoris Polbniæ 

(59) This is ſo & Nuſſiæ, ut nemo me reciperet, ſed expelleret, ut Fæ- 
eee with Jiæx ille impius & byppocrita cum ſuis Pinczovianis, Alii 
age q * tam 1 Germania row in Hungaria. Tranſylvania & 
per, that we Polonia minori multas Synodos celebraverunt contra me & 
ought not to be- dem Catbolicam de Trinitate & mediatore, & nulios 
lieve it. libellos plenos blaſphemiis Arrianis & Euiychianis, con- 
|  wicits & horrendis calumniis ediderunt, ut me tandem 
265 Peng Hagan cum pura dodtrina catholice fidei perderent ; at nihil fa- 
ſame book be ©* potuerunt, ficut, nec poterunt. Durum enim eſt 
ſpeaks thus. Ex- contra ſtimulum, unum Deum Trinitatem calcitrare, 
pulijeis ms para- Hoc enim modo Conſtantius Imperator Arrianus cum Ar- 


cilia celebr 
milia ex dvmo mea ebravit contra D. Athanaſium, 


e miris madis afflixerunt, proſcriptionibus, exiliis, & 
& ex regno puan- Þ*r ſecutionibus, ſed veritas tandem wicit. i, e. They 
tum in wobis ſuit. all roſe up againſt me; ſome ſought my life like 
„Melanchthon, by the credit of John Marquis of 
„Brandenburg and Elector of the Empire: others 
like Oſiander deſigned me a perpetual impriſon- 
„ ment, in caſe I had not made my eſcape, having 
got notice of it before hand. Others expelled me 


Nobles of Greater and Leſſer Poland, that no man 
ſhould receive me, but drive me out of doors; of 
theſe was that hypocrite and impious man Felix, 
with the members of the Synod of Pinczow, Some 
in Germany, in Hungary, in Tranſylvania, and in 


againſt the Cathoiick Faith concerning the Trinity 
and the Mediator. But they could do nothing ; for it 


is hard ta kick againſt the pricks, I mean to reſiſt one 


« God in a Trinity of Perſons. For thus did the 


Dubectz (61). 
Do chiefly miſtruſt Orichovius, who has aſſerted, that 


„out of my own houſe, and wrote letters to all the 


Leſſer Poland held many Synods againſt me, and 


Let 


#54 ; 


„ Emperor Conſtantius, who was an Arian, hold nine 

Councils with his Arians againft St. Athanaſius, 

„% whom they vexed moſt cruelly, by proſcriptions, 

© baniſhments, and perſecutions, but the truth con- 

« quered nevertheleſs.” He adds that the Miniſters of 

Zurich wrote to thoſe of Poland in the year 1560 

to baniſh him from their Churches, Obſerve that he 

compoſed this work at Dubectz in Ruſſia 1561, and 

that he publiſhed it the next year at Cracow. Staniſlaus 

Matthew Stadnicki had given him a ſanctuary at 

| 1 (67) See the de. 
[M Orichovins . . . confeſſes that he had married ee of that 
a woman whilſt he was a Prieſt. .] Thus far he 8 

owns that his fault was not leſs than Stancarus's, who 

had alſo taken a wife whilſt he was a Prieſt; but in 

other reſpects he clears himſelf of the fin with which 

he charges his adverſary. He grounds his juſtification 

on his continuing in the pale of the Church, and ab- 

ſtaining from all ſacerdotal functions after his mar- 

riage. This was ſubmitting to the Holy Canons, 

and undergoing the penance, which they lay on thoſe 

Prieſts who marry. But Stancarus was married, and | 

had forſaken the Catholic Religion (62). Do hoc ſibi, (62) Stanif), Ori- 
atque concedo, me inter ſacerdotes publicos, tantiſper ſa- e 1 Chis 
crificaſſe, quoad licuit, & quoad fas fuit: cm autem arte ane 

facerdos duxiſſem uxorem, à ſacrificio me funditus re- 

movi, & quod Canon jubet, in ordinem redegi, ita unus 

de multis factus, offero nunc Deo cor contritum  humi- 

litatum, quod ne deſpiciat Deus, ſupplex plebe in media, 


poſco. An ego te imitarer arrogantem, atque contuma- 


cem ? cui parum erat viſum mulieroſo ſacerdoti uxorem 

ducere, cum qua tibi connubii jus aliter non erat, niſi fi a 

ſacrificio, & ſacris adminiſtrandis abſtineres : ni etiam 

ſacrilegio ſtatas ſolenne ſgue ceremonias ſacerdotii pullueres, 

atque impiis in Eccleſiam introductis ſacris, omnia ſa- 

cra vetera, una cim ſacerdotio, ex Eccleſia extermi na- 
re.. « » (63) LUxcrem ego ſacerden, contra legem (63) Idem, ibid. 
duxi: ſed idem tamen ejus legis parnam ſuſtinui: abro- fol. 6. | 
gationem nempe ſacerdotii. Hæc enim mula ſola ſe- 

quitur meum faftum, legis atque Canonis præ ſcripio. 

Cam fadtum, Stancare, in ducenda uxore, par fit noſ- 

trum, audi, quam ipſius facti conditio fit inter nos diſpar : 

tibi enim, in difſenſtone, ac dilſidio, per ſummum Eccleſie 
contemptum, uxor ducta eft : mibi vero, ſumma voluntate, 

ac judicio ipſius Eccleſiæ, bæc eadem adjudicata, quid 

ita ? quia pœnam legis ſuſtinui : & quod obedientem de- 

cuit, Canonis juſſu, à ſacris me removi: tu contra, 

& parnam legis contemnis, & ſacris te immiſees. i. e. 


I grant you, that I have officiated for ſome time 


among the Prieſts, as long as it was lawful and 
« proper for me to do it; but when, being a Prieſt, 
4% had taken a wife, I abſtained entirely from 
* officiating, and, as the Canons order it, I ſubmitted 
* to the Laws; and now for my many fins, I offer up 
„ to God, in the midſt of the people, a penitent and 


„ humble heart, which God never deſpiſes. Should 


* I imitate you, proud and obſtinate man ? who be- 
ing too much in love with the ſex, did not think 
* it enough, though a Prieſt, to take a wife, with 
whom you could not live lawfully, unleſs you ab. 
« ſtained from officiating, and performing the Prieſtly 
functions; but you muſt alſo profane the holy and 
“ ſolemn ceremonies, introduce impious rites into 
„ the Church, and aboliſh all the antient worſhip. . . 
„ being a Prieſt married a wife againſt the Law, 
“ but yet I have undergone the puniſhment which the 
Law inflicts, namely the abſtaining from the ſacer- 
dotal functions. For that is the only puniſhment 
** which the Law and Canons enaR for a crime like 
Coal: Since therefore our actions, Stancarus, 
are the ſame, hear how the circumſtances render 
them different. You, deſpiſing the Church, diſſent- 
ing and ſeparating flom her, take a wife; and I 
keep mine, becatſe” ſhe is allowed me, by the will 
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Let us make ſome additions to what we have already obſerved. Some authors aſſert 
„ A city of that he was at Villach (7), where the Biſhop of Cracow ſent for him in the beginning of 
Carinthia- the year 1550 [NJ, to teach the Hebrew tongue. They relate, that having made his 
(3) See the re- eſcape out of that Prelate's priſons (s), he retired to Dubreczko into Staniſlaus Stadnizki's 
mark [0]. houſe, and that there he opened a ſchool, which flouriſhed pretty much during this Sta- 
niſlaus's life: that after that patron's death, he retired into Jerome Philippow's houſe, and 
{t)In the text of thence to Pinczow into Nicholas Oleſnicki's family. We have quoted () a Poliſh wri- 
thisarticle dle, ter who places the foundation of the Reformed Church at Pinczow under the year 


quotation (g ). 


1550; but Regenvolſcius places it under the year 1559 [O]. He obſerves, that Stancarus 


0% Extracted Was called from that place by the Count of Oſtrorog to reform the Churches of Great 
feen Resenvoſei- Poland, and that Felix Cruciger was given him for a fellow- labourer (2). Obſerve that 


vs, Hit. Eccleſ. 


vr. Previn. Stancarus took his degree of Doctor of Phyſic at Baſil, and that Sigiſmund Auguſtus 
page 145, 16. naturalized him a Polander in the year 1569 (x), He died at Stobnitz November the 
(x) Lem, id. 12th 1574, at the age of threeſcore and thirteen. His fon FRancis STancaRvs, born 
pige 414+ the 2d of October 1562, was Miniſter of the Church of Oxa till his death, which hap- 


0% lem, ibis, pened March the 28th 1621 (0). 


« and judgment of the Church. Why ſo? becauſe - 


„ have undergone the puniſhment, and abſtained 
from officiating ; you, on the contrary, deſpiſe the 
„Law, and continue the ſacred functions againſt the 

« Canons.” | | 
We mutt not depend upon all that Orichovius aſſerts 
here; he conceals, he omits all that was home in 
his adverſaries charge. He does not confeſs, that he 
had entircly broke off from the Church of Rome, 
| and that he had even argued againlt her a pretty long 
(64) See Simon time. And yet this is very true (64). He entred again 
Starovolſcius, i= into the pale of the Catholic Church, and it was this 
El:g. centum Po- relapſe, which made Stancarus ſtyle him an Apoſtate. 
lurorum, pag. 78, He wards off the blow, without confeſſing any thing. 


RM. | [N] He awas at Villach, when the Biſhop of Cra- 


cow ſent for him in '1550.] My authority 


for this particular is Regenvolſcius. 4b/ente Li/manino, 


(65) Adrianus fays he (65), ille idem Epiſcopus Cracov. Maciejovius, 
Regenvolſeius, Franciſum Stancarum IMantuanum Italum, virum doc- 
Hiſt. Ecclef- Sla- um, Villaco evocat, initio A. 1550 ad profeſſionem li 
vonicar. Provin- 8 : 5 | 
ciarum, Ib. i. ferarum Hebraicarum in Academia Cracovienſt, 
pgs 125. [0] Regenwolſcius places it under the year 1559. ] 
This ſeems more reaſonable; for if Stancarus, being 
called to Cracow, in the beginning of the year 1550, 
ſtopped in ſeveral places after he made his eſcape, 
before he went to Pinczow, one does not fee how he 
could be at O'eſnicki's houſe in the year 1550. Me- 
thinks therefore it is better to ſuppoſe, that it was in 
the year 1559 he perſuaded him to turn the Monks 
out. A hoc (Hieronymo Phillippovio) Pincgoviam, 
| ad Nicolaum Oleſnicium, qui Pincz5via Monachis ejeddis, 
466) 1dem, ibid. puram Religionem A. 1559 induxit (66). But the ſame 
page 186. author perplexes us again, ſeeing he aſſerts in another 


place, that Oleſnicki baniſhed the Monks in the year 


15 50, and that he was miſreprſented to the King on 


that account, as alſo for giving ſanctuary to Stanca- 
rus. Here follows his relation of that man's eſcape. 
Epiſcopus Cracovienſis . . . Franciſcum Stancarum . 
trahi jubet in Caſtellum Lipoviec, ubi Epiſcopalis carcer 
eſt, quinto ab Urbe Cracovia milliari. Sed ex eo, in- 
duſtria Georgii Nigri famuli ſui, conciſo in longas fa ß 


cias uno atque altero linteo, liberatus, Staniſſao Laſſocio 


ſubcamerario'Lancicenſi, atque Andrea Triceſio, delabentem 


exſpeftantibus ; exceptus, wenit in oppidum Dubreczho, 

ad Staniſlaum Stadnicium, inde Pinczoviam ad Nicolaum 

Oleſnicium (67). ie. The Biſhop of Cracow . . . (67) Idem; ibid. 
5 cauſed Francis Stancarus . . . to be carried into the Pa. 221. 
caſtle of Lipowick, where the Biſhop's priſon is, 

five miles diſtant from Cracow. But he got his li- 

<< berty by the induſtry of his ſervant George Niger, 

** who cut ſome ſheets into long bands, which being 

tied together, Stancarus flid down along them, and 


cc 


was received below by Staniſlaus Lafti ſi, under- 


Chamberlain of Lencici, and by Andrew Triceſius, 

* he went then to Dubreczko to Staniſlaus Stadniſki, 

*© and thence to Nicolas Oleſnicki at Pinczow.” Re- 
genvoiſcius gives us ſome hints to clear that matter | 
up; for he obſerves (48) that Oleſnicki was at laſt (63) Ibid pag. 
perſuaded to ſend Stancarus away, and to call the 229. 
Monks back, on condition that they ſhould behave 

themſelves well, which they did not do; for they 

committed new diſorders, and run away; whereupon 

their convent was turned into a ſchool. We ma 

therefore ſuppoſe two Reformations eſtabliſhed at dif- 

ferent times in the city of Pinczow; the firit in the 

year 1550, and the ſecond in the year 1559. But the 

hiſtorian is nevertheleſs to blame, for giving us ſuch 

dark and perplexed accounts of things. | 


PSTANHOPE (JAMES Earl) was deſcended from an antient and honourable 
family of that name, which flouriſhed for many ages in the county of Nottingham [ 4}, 
and was fon of Alexander Stanhope Eſq; by Catharine his wife, daughter of 
{a) Memvirs of Brughill Eſq; and born in the year 1673 (4). His father, who was very inſtrumental 


the Life and Ae- 


tiom of Fand in klie Revolution in 1688, being in the beginning of King William's reign ſent EnVoõy 
Earl Stanbſ he, Extraordinary to the Court of Spain, Mr, Stanhope accompanied him thither; which 


Pap. 1, 2. edit. 
London 1721. 


[4] Deſcended from an antient and honourable fa- 
mily of that name, <vhich flouriſhed for many ages in 
the county of Northampton.) Of this family was John 
Stanhope Eſq; of Rampton, who was Sheriff of that 
county in the 48th year of King Edward III. He 
was ſucceeded by John Stanhope, who had a ſon named 
Richard, and was High Sheriff of the ſame county, 
as likewile of that of Derby in the ſixth year of King 
Henry IV. From him deſcended Sir Edward Stan- 
hope Knt. Conſtable of Sandal Caltie in the county of 
York, in the 18th year of Henry VII, whole ſecond ſon 
Sir Michael Stanhope had iſſue Sir Thomas Stanhope 
of Shelford Knt. and John Stanhope Eſq; who was 
created Lord Stanhope of Harrington in the 14th 
vear of King James I. Sir Thomas's fon was Sir 
John Stanhope, who was "Treaſurer of the Chamber 
to Queen Elizabeth, and in the ſame reign was made 


Vol. IX. 


gave him an opportunity of converſing with the greateſt men in that Kingdom, and fur- 
niſhing himſclt with a thorough knowledge of the laws and cuſtoms of that country. 


He 


Conſtable of the Caſtle of Colcheſter. This Sir John 
had a ſon named Philip, who was created Lord Stan- 


hope and Earl of Cheſterſield, and had for his firſt 


wite Catharine, daughter to Francis Lord Haſtings ; 
and from this marriage is deſcended the preſent Fail 
of Cheſterfield, He married a ſecond wite, who was 
Anne daughter to Sir John Packington of Weſtwood 


in the County of Worceſter Kat. and by her had an 


only {on named Alexander, father of Earl Stanhope, | 
of whom we treat in this article. 'This Alexander (1) Memuiirs of 
was in the beginning of King William's reign, En- e Life and Ac- 
voy Extraordinary to the Court of Spain (1), and % Jae 
afterwards to the States General, in which ſtation he ee 

: ; pag. I, 2. edit. 
was continued by Queen Anne, till her Majeſty, at his London 1721, in 
own defire, allowed him to quit that poſt, not long 8 vo. 
before his death, which happened September the 20th 


1707 (2]. (2) Did, pag. 7. 
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He continued there ſome years, and thence made a tour to France, Italy, and other 
parts, where he made it his ſtudy to be a perfect maſter of the Laws and Conſtitutions 


as well as the Languages of thoſe places. He afterwards went into the confederate army 
in Flanders, where he ſerved as a volunteer; and at the famous ſiege of Namur in 1695 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf to ſuch advantage, that King William gave him a Company of 

Foot, and ſoon after a Colonel's Commiſſion. Though he was but young, being then 
about two and twenty years old, he had free acceſs to that King, for whom he had al- 
ways the higheſt reverence (b). In the firſt Parliament of Queen Anne he was choſen 
Repreſentative for the Borough of Cockermouth in Cumberland, as he was likewiſe in 
the ſucceeding Parliament ſummoned to meet at img et the 14th 1705; in 
the beginning of which year he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier General, and 


gained great reputation in Spain under the Earl of Peterborough at the ſiege of Barcelona, 


which ſurrendered to the Allies October the gth 17505 N. S. Immediately after the re- 


_ duction of that place, the Earl diſpatched Captain Norris expreſs to England, on board 


cy Ibid, pag. 3- 
8. 5 


the Canterbury man of war; in which ſhip Brigadier Stanhope and the Lord Shannon 
embarked likewiſe, and on the 22d of November 1705 arrived at St. Hellens ; and 


ſoon after Brigadier Stanhope waited on her Majeſty, and delivered to her ſeveral letters, 


particularly one from the King of Spain, now Emperor of Germany, which has this re- 
markable paſſage: I owe the ſame juſtice to your Brigadier General Stanhope upon 
&« account of his great zeal, attention, and moſt prudent conduct, of which he has 
e given me proofs on all manner of occaſions.” Towards the cloſe of the firſt ſeſſions of 
the new Parliament he returned to Spain, where his return was extremely acceptable to 
his Catholic Majeſty [BJ. In the beginning of the year 1708, the Kingdom being under 
the apprehenſions of a French invaſion in favour of the Pretender, Brigadier Stanhope 
moved to bring in a bill to diſſolve the Clans in Scotland, and was ſeconded by Sir 
David Dalrymple, and the bill was ordered to be brought in accordingly ; but the enemy 
not landing at that time, the bill was laid aſide (c). About this time he, with Brigadier 
Cadogan and others, was advanced to the rank of Major-General, and ſoon after ap- 


pointed by her Majeſty Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to King Charles III 


of Spain, and Commander in chief of the Britiſh Forces in that Kingdom. He arrived 
at Barcelona May the 29th 1708, and the ſame year reduced Port Mahone and the 
whole Iſland of Minorca [CJ]. In the firſt Britiſh Parliament which met after the Union 
of the Kingdoms of England and Scotland, he was rechoſen Member for Cockermouth. 


He was allo advanced to the rank of Lieutenant-General; and in 1710 was one of the 


[B] His return was extremely acceptable to his Ca- 


tholic Majeſiy.] This appears from that King's own 
words in a letter from Barcelona, dated May the 1oth, 
1706, to the Duke of Marlborough then in Flan- 


(3) 


«c- 


* 60 


«5 


ders. The Queen your miſtreſs, /ays he, and Meſ- 


ſieurs the States General, could not oblige me more 
than in ſending hither Brigadier Stanhope, and 
the Count de Noyelles, aſſuring you, that their per- 


lons have been and always will be acceptable 
to me. | 


[C] Reduced Port Mahone and the whole Iſland of 


Minorca.) As this fignal ſervice was chiefly owing to 


it 
66 


66 


cc 


General Stanhope, we ſhall give the following relation of 


collected from the accounts publiſhed by authority. 
On the 14th of September N. S. the tranſports from 


Barcelona, with about 2600 men on board, 1200 


of whom were Britiſh, including the marines, 


600 Portugue ze, and the relt Spaniards, having 


Joined Sir John Leake, who was cruizing off Port 
Mahone, Major General Stanhope landed the ſame day 


with part of the forces under his command; and 


the next, the reſt of the troops were ſet on ſhore, 
Hereupon all the inhabitants declared for King 
Charles; but the Enemy had three places in their 
hands, viz. Ciutadella, to the Weſtward of the 
Hand and the capital of it; Fort Fornelle to the 
Northward ; and three ſtrong Forts defending the 


entrance into Port Mahone, The two molt conſidera- 


ble of theſe are on the Weſt fide of the Mouth of the 
Harbour, and Fort Philip above it, a little more into 
the Harbour, being a ſquare. with four baſtions, three 
ravelins, and a large and very deep ditch. Theſe 
two forts were defended by a ſtrong line, reaching 
from ſea to fea, made of dry ſtones, near nine foot 
high, and four towers or redoubts within gun-ſhot of 
one another, each having four guns upon it; and 
the garriſon confilted of 1000 men. he 17th Sir 
John Leake with the Dutch jailed tor England, 
and left Sir Edward Whitaker, Rear-Admiral of 
the Red, with his ſquadron before Port Mahone, 
having ordered Cruizers all round the Ifland to 
cut off any ſuppiies from Fiance or Spain. All 
this while preparations were made for attacking the 
torts at Port Mahone ; and though the Allies found 


«c 


Managers 


great difficulties in landing and tranſporting their 
heavy artillery and ſtores through a country very 
rocky, in which there are but few beaſts of bur- 
then, yet with continual labour they did in twelve 
days bring up all their artillery, conſiſting of forty 
two pieces of cannon, and fifteen mortars, to the 
place near which they propoſed to make uſe of them. 
On the 28th at break of day, they mounted nine 
pieces of cannon in battery, againſt the two mid- 
dlemoſt towers, which ſupported the Line. Within 
few hours they beat down thoſe towers, and made 
ſome breaches in the line itſelf, which Major-Gene- 
ral Stanhope deſigned to have attacked the next 
day. But Brigadier Wade being poſted on the right 
with two battalions at ſome diſtance from the Ma- 
jor General, ſome of his Grenadiers, without or- 
ders, advanced to the line, and got into it ; where- 
upon the Brigadier marched with what men he 
could immediately get together to ſupport them. 
As ſoon as the fire was heard, the Major General 
himſelf took the ordinary Guard of the battery, 
and advanced to that part of the line, which was 
next to him. The enemy were in ſo great a con- 
ſternation at this ſudden approack of the allies, that 
they abandoned the two other towers, which could 
not otherwiſe have been taken without cannon. 
Notwithſtanding the briſk fire from the three forts, 
both with great ſhot and bombs, the loſs of the 
confederates did not amount to above forty killed 
or wounded ; and in the actual taking of the line 
none was killed but Captain Stanhope of the Mil- 
ford-Galley, the Major General's Brother, a young 
Gentleman of great hopes, who was extremely re- 
gretted. The beſiegers lodged themſelves the ſame 
evening at the foot of the glacis of the main caſtle, 
and traced their main battery to play upon it. But 
the next morning, September the 29th, the enemy 
beat 2 parley, and the capitulation being agreed 10 
was ſigned at five a- clock in the afternoon. On the 
30th September N. S. in the morning the Britiſh 
General took poſſeſſion of one gate and of all the 
outworks. The beliegers found in the caſtles and 
forts about 100 pieces of cannon, 3000 barrels of 
powder, and all things neceſlary for a good defence.” 


8 1 


A 


Managers of the Houſe of Commons at the trial of Dr. Henry Sacheverel [D]. In the 
latter end of May that year he arrived in Spain, and on the 27th of July N. S. obtained 
a ſignal victory over the enemy near Almenara [Z], as he did likewiſe on the 20th of 
Augult N, S. near _—_— 3 but on the gth of December N. S. following he was 


taken priſoner at Brihuega [ 


[D]; Was one of the managers of the va of Com- 
mon at the trial of Dr. Henry Sacheverel.) In his 
ſpeech at that trial he endeavoured to ſhew, 'That non- 
reſiſtance and paſſive obedience, maintained by the 
Doctor as the doctrine of the Church of England, de- 
ſtroyed the glory of the revolution, the title of her 
Majeſty, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. That the true 
reaſon of broaching them was for the ſervice of a 
Prince on the other ſide of the water. That this doc- 
trine was inconſiſtent with the laws of reaſon and na- 
ture, and the practice of all ages, and a violation of all 
rights human and divine. That thoſe trumpeters of 
ſedition, who vented this doctrine, had indeed taken 
the oaths to the government, the better to deſtroy it; 


and though they had abjured the Pretender, had not 


forgot him. That they had invaded the Pulpit of the 
true Church of England, and inſtead of teaching the 
people to pay their tribute of thanks to God for the 
ſucceſſes he had bleſſed thoſe arms with, which were 
taken up in defenſe of the revolution, had proſti- 
tuted and polluted it by venting ſedition againſt the 
Queen, and ſapping the foundation of the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and endeavouring to involve the deluded 
part of the nation in the guilt of treaſon and rebellion. 
That the Doctor's whole ſermon was an invidious li- 
bel on King William, arraigning her Majeſty's admi- 
niſtration, an invective againſt the Toleration, and 
an endeavour to ſeduce the people from their allegi- 
ance, and to ſhake their affection to the government. 
That his doctrine tended to enſlave a free nation. 
That it became the Houſe of Commons, as guardians 
of the liberties of the people, to bring ſuch trumpeters 
of ſedition to juſtice. That the Incendiary was only 
an inſignificant tool of a party, and not worth their no- 
tice ; only he looked on it, that the judgment of the 
Lords would give a ſanction, what doctrines ſhould be 
preached ; and that whenever any perſon ſhould be fo 
inſolent as to preach ſuch doctrines, the world might 
alſo hear that they did not eſcape unpuniſhed ; and 
therefore hoped, that their Lordſhips would inflict ſuch 
| puniſhment on this offender as might deter others from 
the like inſolence for the future. | | 


LE] Obtained @ fignal victory over the enemy near 


Almenara.] A ſhort account of it as taken from the 
expreſs brought by Colonel Crofts, whom General 
Stanhope diſpatched to the Queen, and from other 
relations publiſhed by authority, is as follows. On 
the 26th of July his Catholick Majeſty was informed, 
that the enemy were marching in three columns to- 
wards Lerida, the ſame day General Wetzel joined 
the confederate army with ſeveral reinforcements. Af- 
ter which a Council of war being held, it was reſolved 
to march towards the enemy. For the execution here- 
of General Stanhope having under him Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Carpenter, Major-General Pepper, and other of- 
ficers, with ſome regiments of dragoons, twenty com- 
panies of grenadiers, {ix pieces of cannon, and the ne- 
ceſſary pontoons, marched to lay a bridge over the 
Noguera, to ſecure the paſſes near Alfaras, and pre- 
vent the march of the enemy. This diſpoſition being 
made, they were immediately foilowed by the whole 
army, who were obliged to paſs the river over the 
ſtone-bridge of Balaguer, where, before eight in the 
morning, on the 27th the whole army had paſſed that 
ſingle bridge. As they were under a neceſſity of taking 
the rout through Sarfana, they were obliged to march 
over another ſingle bridge; which was executed in the 
ſame order, and with equal expedition, and then ad- 


vanced towards Alfaras, and afterwards paſſed the 


Noguera. While the confederate army was advancing, 
the enemy began to form themſelves near Almenara. 
'The fituation of the Allies was ſuch, that they could 
not extend their forces, having only ſixteen ſquadrons 
in the firſt live; whereas the enemy had drawn in good 
order forty co ſquadrons upon the two lines, with 
two battalions between their lines, and ſeven more 
on their right flank, General Stanhope commanded 
the hore, aud having given the neceſtary orders, the 
2 


]. Upon the change of the Miniſtry a new Parliament 


being 


attack was begun by the Major-General Fraquenbergh | 
and Pepper, with ſuch reſolution and bravery, that 


the whole Cavalry of the enemy was routed, before the 
Aſſailants could be joined by the right wing. The 
firſt line of the enemy made very little reſiſtance, ex- 
cepting ſome particular regiments, which behaved 
themſelves with great bravery. The confederate infan- 
try came on with great intrepidity, and they purſued 
the enemy for two hours in the night, till it was fo 


dark, that the troops could not diſtinguiſh the forces 


of each other. The enemy had 1500 killed and 
wounded, and 400 taken priſoners, among which 
were many officers of note. 
ſeveral pieces of cannon, ſtandards, kettle-drums, and 
a great part of their baggage. On the ſide of the allies 


about 400 were killed and wounded : among the for- 


mer were the Earl of Rochfort and Count Naſſau; 
and among the latter General Stanhope and General 
Carpenter were ſlightly wounded. As this relation is 
taken chiefly from the account ſent by General Stan- 
hope himſelf, it is the leſs ſurprizing that his own ac- 
tions are not mentioned, particularly his charging at 


the head of a troop of horſe, of which General Car- 


penter wrote thus in a letter: General Stanhope charged 
at the head of one of Harwey's ſquadrons ; and he and 


the General, who led the ſquadron, which our General 


attacked, meeting exactly, the two ſquadrons being cloſe, 
they had ſeveral cuts at each other, but Mr. Stanhope 
Rilled his enemy. His Catholick Majeſty and Velt- 


Marſhal Staremberg returned thanks to General Stani 


hope in a publick manner, telling him at the ſame 


time, that this fingle victory was owing chiefly to his 


courage, conduct, and bravery. 

[F] As he did likewiſe on the 20th of Auguſt N. S. 
near Sarageſſa.)] An Account of this victory, as brought 
over expreſs by Colonel Harriſon, is as follows: On 
cc 

« cannon: General Stanhope commanded the left 
wing, and General Staremberg the right. At twelve 


cs 


cc 


the whole army being drawn up in two lines march- 
ed at once to attack the enemy in full front. The 


towards the centre, and fo continued to the right, 
till the whole were engaged. But notwithſtanding 
a diſpoſition ſo properly made, 'and the goodneſs of 


and advantage of ground, ſeemed at firſt to have 
the better of the day, which probably they would 
have maintained, if all our Generals commanding 


«* ſupport and rally ſuch as they ſaw purſued and diſ- 
ordered, by which the advantage ſoon began to in- 
cline to the arms of his Catholic Majeſty. While 
the affair was obſtinately diſputed on the left, the 
foot being deeply engaged made a great laughter 
of the enemy ; and at the ſame time their left wing 
of horſe making little reſiſtance, within the ſpace 
of two hours the allies gained a complete and glorious 


their colours ; ſo that out of forty battalions not 
above four thouſand eſcaped, and of ſixty ſquadrons 
about the like number; all the reſt being killed or 

taken priſoners. The town of Saragoſſa was entered 
the ſame night by his Catholick Majeſty attended 
by the Generals Stanhope and Staremberg.” The 
glory of this victory is undoubtedly due to General 
Stanhope, ſince he had the greateſt ſhare in it, having 
ſeveral times charged the enemy at the head of his 
troops. The King of France was ſo thunder-ſtruck 
with this defeat of his grandſon, that when he received 
the firit account of it, he betrayed more weakneſs than 
he had done upon the news of the fatal battles of 
Hockftet and Ramillies, and retired into his cloſet, 


There weretaken alſo 


the 2oth by break of day both armies played their 
a clock at noon the {ſignal for battle was made, and 


allies left wing began the battle, which increaſed 


the troops, the enemies with their ſuperior numbers, 


on the left had not ſeaſonably led on freſh troops to 


victory. They took all their cannon, and moſt of 


391 


where he continued for ſome hours, without admitting ary _ 


one of his Miniſters or Courtiers to converſe with him(2), (2) Memoire, 461 


[G] Taken priſoner at Bribuega.) His Catholick ſabra, fag: a0. 


Majeity had by the advice of General Stanhope ae 
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(4) Ibid, pag. $- 
44. 


S T A 

being called, he was put up Candidate for the City of Weltminſter, together with Sit 
Henry Dutton-Colt, but having loſt his election for that City, he was choſen again for 
Cockermouth. He continued priſoner in Spain till 1712, when his Imperial Majeſty 
made an exchange for the Duke of Eſcalone, formerly Vice-Roy of Naples; and in July 
the General ſet out on his return home by the way of France, and on the 16th of Au- 
ouſt arrived in England (d). In the Parliament he oppoſed vigorouſly the meaſures of 
the Court, and particularly the Bill of Commerce between Great Britain and France [HI. 
Upon the calling a new Parliament in 1713, he loſt his election at Cockermouth by a 
ſmall majority, but was ſoon after choſen unanimouſly for Wendover in Bucks ; and op- 
poſed the Schiſm-Blil with great ſpirit [1]. Upon the arrival of King George T in Eng- 
land, he was received by his Majeſty with particular marks of favour ; and on the 27th 
of September 1714 appointed one of the Principal Secretaries of State, and October the 
1ſt ſworn one of the Privy Council. On the 20th of the ſame month, the day of his 
Majeſty's Coronation, he, with the Lord Cobham, ſet out with a private commiſſion to 
the Emperor's Court; where having ſucceeded in his negotiations, he returned to Eng- 


WT . RI — — 5 = — _ 
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32. 


() Ibid. pag. 24- land in the latter end of December (2). 


A new Parliament being ſummoned to meet at 


Weſtminſter on the 17th of March 171%, he was unanimouſly choſen for Cockermouth, 


as he was likewiſe for Aldborough in Yorkſhire. In July 1716 he attended his Majeſty 


all the other Generals taken poſſeſſion of Madrid, it 
being the main deſign of the Confederates in going 
thither to join the Portugueze. Upon this the Dukes 
of Anjou and Vendome repaired to the enemy's army, 
and marched into the neighbourhood of Placentia, 
where it was rendered impoſſible for the Portugueze to 
join the Confederates, though they might have done 
it a long time before the Spaniſh army arrived in thoſe 
parts. Thus was the face of affairs ſuddenly altered, 
and King Charles, by advice of the Council, left the 
army, and retired into Catalonia, attended only by 
the royal-regiment of dragoons, and the regiment 
of Staremberg conſiſting of a thouſand men. The 


reſt of the confederate army marched into quarters 


appointed for them, but did not think themſelves 
able either to maintain their ground, or ſubſiſt in 
Caſtile. They endeavoured to make their retreat, 
but were ſo cloſely purſued by the Spanjards, that on 
the gth of December N. 8. General Stanhope with 


eight Engliſh battalions and as many ſquadrons were 
attacked in the town of Brihuega, and forced to ſurren- 
der priſoners of war, after having defended that unfor- 


tified place as long as they had any powder and ſhot. 
General Stanhope, together with the Generals Carpen- 
ter, Wills, and others, were taken priſoners by that 


tz) Ibid. p. 22. army, which they had lately defeated (3). Biſhop 
- Burnet ſpeaks of this misfortune in the following terms 


(4) Hiſtory of bis (4): King Charles made all the haſte he could to 
ron Time, vol. 2. Madrid, but found none of the grandees there; and 


pag. 556. edit. 
London 1734. 


c 


it appeared, that the Caſtilians were firmly united to 
King Philip, and reſolved io adhere to him at all 
„ hazards. The King of France now ſhewed, he 
Was reſolved to maintain his grandſon, ſince if he 
had ever intended to do it, it was very eaſy to oblige 
* him to evacuate Spain. On the contrary he ſent the 


Duke of Vendome to command the army there; 


and he ordered ſome troops to march into Catalonia, 


to force King Charles to come back and ſecure that 
principality. King Charles continued till the begin- 
ning of December in Caſtile. In all that time no 


care was taken by the allies to ſupply or ſupport 
„him. We were ſo engaged in our party-matters at 
*© home, that we ſeemed to take no thought of things 
* abroad, and without us nothing could be done. The 
Court of Vienna was ſo apprehenſive of the danger 
** from a war like to break out between the Grand 
** Seignor and the Czar, that they would not diminiſh 
their army in Hungary, After King Charles left his 
army, Staremberg teemed reſolved to take his win- 
« ter quarters in Caſtile, and made a ſhew of fortify- 
ing Toledo; but for want of proviſion, and chiefly 
for tear that his retreat to Arragon might be cut 
off, he reſolved to march back to the Ebro. King 
„Philip marched after him. Starembergh left Stan- 
«© hope ſome hours march behind him, and he took 
up his quarters in an unfortiſied village called Bri- 
„ huega; but finding King Philip was near him, he 
«*« ſent his Aid de Camp to let Starembergh know his 
«© danger, and to deſire his aſſiſtance. Starembergh might 
have come in time to have ſaved him; but he moved 
5ſo ſlowly, that it was conjectured, he envied the glory 
*© Stanhope had got, and was not ſorry to ſee it eclip- 
* {ed ; and therefore made not that haſte, he might 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


to 


e and ought to have done. Stanhope and his men 
* caſt up entrenchments, and defended theſe very 
* bravely as long as their powder laſted ; but in con- 
« cluſion they were forced to ſurrender themſelves 
« priſoners of war. Some hours after that Starem- 
« bergh came up; and though the enemy were more 
* than double his number, yet he attacked them with 
« ſuch ſucceſs, that he defeated them quite, killed 
« 7000 of their men, took their cannon and baggage, 
„ and ſtaid a whole day in the field of battle. The 
« enemy drew back; but Starembergh had ſuffered 
« {ſo much in the action, that he was in no condition 
« to purſue them; nor could he carry off their cannon 
« for want of horſes, but he nailed them up, and by 
« ſlow marches got to Sargoſſa, the enemy not think- 
«. jng it convenient to give him any diſturbance,” 

[E] He oppoſed vigorouſly . . . . the bill of commerce 


between Great Britain and France.) This bill alarmed 


the trading part of Great Britain ; and petitions againſt 
it were preſented to the Parliament, not only from the 
Merchants, but alſo from moſt trading places in Great 
Britain. After the bill had been twice read, it was 
commited to a Committee of the whole houſe, who 
were ordered to hear the merchants and others againſt 
the bill. Accordingly on the gth of June, Mr. Cook 
was heard on behalf of the Levant company, and 
made a long ſpeech, wherein with great ſolidity of rea- 
ſon and argument he ſhewed how detrimental the open- 
ing a trade with France, on the foot of the late treaty 
of commerce, would be to the Britiſh woollen and filk 
manufactures, and to all the branches of our trade. 
The Merchants being withdrawn, the Commons took 
their allegations into conſideration ; and among the 


reſt General Stanhope, to corroborate what Mr. Cook 


had ſaid, quoted the Preamble of an act of Parliament 
made in the 13th year of King Charles II's reign, 
which runs thus: Foraſmuch as it has been by long 


experience found, that the importing of French 


« wines, brandy, linnen, filks, ſalt, and paper, and 
% other commodities of the growth, product, or ma- 
„ nufacture of the territories and dominions of the 
« French King, has much exhauſted the treaſure of 
e this nation, leſſened the value of the native commo- 
% ditics and manufactures thereof, and cauſed a great 
«« detriment to this kingdom in general: Be it enact- 
* ed &c.“ This preamble was of ſuch weight againſt 
the bill of commerce, that Mr. Bromley, the Speaker, 
declared, that there was no ſuch thing in the act cited 
by General Stanhope, who upon that inſiſted, that the 
Clerk of the houſe ſhould read the ſaid act; and his 
quotation appearing to be right, he and ſome others 
animadverted with ſome vehemence on the Speaker's 
mittake. On the 18th of June the bill being re- 
ported to the houſe was rejected by 194 voices againſt 
185. | 
2 Oppoſed the ſchiſin bill with great ſpirit.) When 
that bill was read in the Houſe of Commons a third 
time on the iſt of June 1714, it occaſioned a warm 
debate, in which General Stanhope, Mr. Hamden, 
Sir Peter King, Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole, and Mr. Lechmere repreſented, that it tended to 
raiſe as great a perſecution againſt our Proteltant bre- 
thren, as the primitive Chriſtians ever ſuffered from the 
2 heathen 
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to his dominions in Germany, and was principally concerned in the alliance concluded at 
that time with France and the States General, whereby the Pretender was removed be- 
yond the Alpes, and Dunkirk and Mardyke actually demoliſhed, Having finiſhed this 
important affair, he returned with his Majeſty to England on the 19th of January 171%. 
In 1717 he was appointed Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, and Chancellor and Under- 


Treaſurer of the Exchequer, and afterwards created a Peer of Great Britain, by the title 


of Baron Stanhope of Elvaſton in the counry of Derby, and Viſcount Stanhope of 


Mahone in the Iſland of Minorca [X]. 


In March 1718 he was appointed Principal Se- 
cretary of State, in the room of the Earl of Sunderland, who ſucceeded Lord Stanhope 


in the Treaſury ; and ſoon after he had new honours conferred upon him, being created an 


Earl of Great Britain by the title of Earl Stanhope. 


The Spaniſh power growing now 


formidable, an alliance was ſet on foot between his Britannic Majeſty, the Emperor, and 
the King of France; for which purpoſe Earl Stanhope ſet out June the 14th for Paris, 
where he arrived on the 19th ; and thence went to Madrid, where he arrived Auguſt 
the 12th, and endeavoured to accommodate matters with that Court, but in vain 3 upon 


which he returned to Paris on the 26th of that month, and thence to England on the 


| In December following he brought a bill into the Houſe of 
Lords for ſtrengthening the Proteſtant intereſt in theſe Kingdoms | L]. 


22d of September (f). 


heathen Emperors, particularly Julian the apoſtate. 


In May 1719 he was 


« ſtoring Diſenters to their natural rights, and of eaſing 


General Stanhope ſhewed likewiſe . the ill conſe- them of thoſe ſtigmatizing and oppreſſive laws, that had 


«© quences of this Jaw, as it would of courſe occaſion 
foreign education, which on the one hand would 
« drain the kingdom of vaſt ſums of money; and, 


Which was ſtill worſe, fill the tender minds of young 


men with prejudices againſt their own country.” 
[K] Created a Peer of Great Britain by the title of 
Baron Stanhope, &c.) The preamble to his patent was 
drawn up by a very conſiderable hand, and is as fol- 
lows. * If ſuch perſons as have diſtinguiſhed them- 


_ «+ ſelves in an extraordinary manner by the acts either 


of war or of peace, are fit to be advanced to the 
chief honours in the State, we have cauſe ſufficient 
to chooſe into the number.of the Peers of our king- 
dom, James Stanhope, firſt Commiſſioner of our 
treaſury, who is ſo remarkably eminent for both. 
1aving paſſed his youth in arms, and having been 
raiſed by degrees through a large courſe of offices 
and employments, he came at laſt to command in 
chief, with great applauſe, the Britiſh forces, which 
carried on the war with Spain. It is doubtful whe- 
ther he moſt ſignalized himſelf by his courage, which 
terrified the hearts of the enemy, or by his good- 
„ natured behaviour, which gained him thoſe of his 
c own men, or by tbe firmneſs of his mind, which 
„ emboldened thoſe of the Confederates. 
engaged the ememy's army with great bravery, 
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mander, routed their troops, and as a diſintereſted 
„Conqueror deſpiſed the ipoil. Making a deſcent 
on the Iſland of Minorca, he forced the beſieged 

to a ſpeeedy ſurrender, after having loſt a brother, 
„ who diltinguiſhed himſelf in that ſervice. When 
the public affairs of State were changed, he was 


«ce 


delity to his country, became no leſs eminent at 
home as a good patriot, than he had been abroad as 
an indefatigable ſoldier. Being admitted into the 
Privy-Council of our kingdom, he acquitted him- 
ſelf with diligence, ſteadineſs, and integrity, as well 
towards us and in the Parliament, as towards foreign 
«« nations. Being made firſt Commiſſioner of our trea- 
«« ſ{ury, and apply ing his thoughts as well to the main- 
„ taining of the publick credit, as to the leſſening of 
«+ intereit, he managed that matter ſo ſucceſsfully, that 
with the unanimous conſent of both Houſes of Par- 
« liament, acts were paſſed for that purpoſe, which 
were not only moſt acceptable to the whole body of 
our people, whom it was neceſſary to relieve from 
„ ſo great. a burthen ; but, what ſeemed the moſt dif- 
« ficult point, were not diſpleaſing even to thoſe, who 
„ had lent che money. Know ye therefore, &c.“ 

[LI] Brought a Bill into the Houſe of Lords for 
frengthening the Proteſtant intereſt in theſe Kingdoms .] 
This, Bill imported in ſubſtance a repeal of the Occa- 
ſional Conformity Bill and of the Schiſm Bill. Earl Stan- 
hope's Bill being read the firſt time, he moved that it 
might be read a ſecond time, which occaſioned a long 
debate. His Lordſhip in his ſpeech endeavoured to ſhew, 
the equity, juſtice, reaſonableneſs and advantage of re- 


Vol. IX. 


Twice he 


when with equal virtue he, as a moſt valiant Com- 


always the ſame; and preſerving an inviolable fi- 


« been made againſt them in turbulent times, and ob- 


« tained by indirect methods, for no other reaſon, than 


„ becauſe they ever ſhewed their zealous and firm ad- 


t herence to the Revolution and Proteſtant Succeſſion. 


«« 'That this defirable union of all true Proteſtants, as 
„ it would certainly ſtrengthen the Proteſtant intereſt, 


* ſoit would rather be an advantage than any pre- 


« judice to the Church of England.” His Lorſhip was 
ſeconded by the Earl of Sunderland, the Earl of 


Stamford and other Lords, and ftrenuouſly oppoſed 


by the Dukes of Buckinghamſhire and Devonſkire, the 
the Earl of Nottinghom, the Earl of Aylesford, the 
Lord Viſcount Towſhend, and the Lord North and 
Grey. The Duke of Devonſhire ſuggeſted, ©* that it 


«« was irregular to bring in a bill of fo great conſe- 


„ quence without previouſly acquainting the Houſe.” 


But it was an{wered by the Earl of Stanhope, © that 


„his Grace had forgot, that about two years before 
« he brought in himſelf, in the ſame manner, a bill 


of much greater conſequence, viz. the Bill for ſep- 


«« tennial Parliaments.” The Earl of Nottingham 
urged, ** that nothing could be more conrradictory 
than a bill, which is ſaid to be calculated to frength- 
« en the Proleſtant Intereſt, and the Church of Eng- 
« land, and which at the fame time repeals two 
Acts that were made for her further ſecurity.” The 
Earl of Cholmondley propoled to have the opinion 
of the Biſhops. 'The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Wake, ſaid, that the acts, which by this bill 


were to be repealed, are the main bulwark and 


«« ſupporters of the Eftabliſhed Church. That he had 
{© all imaginable tenderneſs for all the well-meaning 
«« conſcientious Diſſenters, but he could not forbear 
«« ſaying, that ſome amongſt them made a wrong uſe 
« of the favour and indulgence that was ſhewn them 


upon the Revolution, though they had the leaſt | 


«« ſhare in that happy event.” His Grace added in 
the clole of his ſpeech, ** that as to the act againſt 
«+ ſchiſm, though it may carry a face of ſeverity, yet 
it {ſeemed needleſs to make a law to repeal it, 
“ ſince no advantage had been taken of it againſt 
«© the Diſſenters ever ſince it was made“ The Arch- 
biſhop of York, Sir William Dawes Bart. urged 
the danger of truſting the Diflenters, the open and 
„ avowed enemies of the Church; and that the acts 
«© againſt occaſional conformity and ſchiſm were only 
« for ſelf defence and preſervation ; and that the Dif- 
„ {enters were never to be gained by indulgence.” His 


Grace likewiſe quoted a paſſage out of a book in- 


titled, 4 Perſuaſive to Lay-Conformity, written by a 


Prelate, who, as he ſaid, had ſence the writing of 


that book embraced and maintained other principles. Dr. 


Benjamin Hoadly, then Biſhop of Bangor, anſwered 


the Archbiſhop of York, particularly with relation to 
the paſſage quoted out of one of his treatiſes, and ſaid, 
„that he was ſo far from having altered his princi- 
« ples, that both before and after he had been pro- 
« moted to the ſtation he held in the Church he had 
© endeavoured to bring over the Diſſenters to the 
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appointed one of the Lords Juſtices, during the King's abſence, and attended his Ma- 
jeſty to Hanover [MA]; and upon his return to England April the 1ſt 1720, he had the 


honour of bringing about the reconciliation of the Royal Family. On the 11th of 
June the ſame year he was again appointed one of the Lords Juſtices during the abſence 
of his Majeſty to Hanover, and returned to England on the 11th of November follow- 
ing. On the 4th of February 172% his Lordſhip was ſuddenly taken ill of the head-ach 
in the Houſe of Lords ; upon which he went home, and was cupp'd, which caſed him 
a little. The next morning he was let blood, and continued pretty well till about ſix a 
clock in the evening, when falling into a drowzineſs he ſoon aftcr expired. The news of 
his death being brought to his Majeſty, he was fo ſenſibly touched with it, that he could 
not eat his ſupper, but retired for two hours into his cloſer to lament the death of a per- 
ſon, in whom he repoſed ſo high a confidence (g). His Lordſhip's body was interred 
on the 17th of February at his ſeat of Chevining in Kent; and a monument has lately 


been erected to his memory in Weſtminſter-Abbey. We ſhall give his character in the 
note VJ. He married Lucy, daughter of Thomas Pitt Eſq; ſome time Governor of 


„ Church; but that he ever was of opinion, that 
«« gentle meaſures were the moſt effectual for that pur- 
<« poſe.” He then endeavoured to ſhew at large“ the 
„ unreaſonableneſs and ill policy of impoſing religious 
* telts, as a qualification for civil and military em- 
« ployments ; which abridges men of their natural 
rights, deprives the State of the ſervice of many of 
« its beſt ſubjects, and expoſes its moſt ſacred inſtitu- 
* tions and ordinances to be abuſed by profane and 
* ijrreligious perſons.” He alſo endeavoured to prove, 
that the occaſſona! and ſebiſm acts were in effect per- 
„ ſecuting laws; and that by admitting the examples 
4 of ſelf-defence and ſelf- preſervation in matters of 
religion, all the perſecutions of the Heathens againſt 
„the Chriſtians, and even the Popiſh Inquiſition, 
may be juſtified. As to the power, of which ſome 
« Clergymen appeared ſo fond and ſo jealous, he 
„ owned, that the deſire of power and riches is na- 
« tural to all men; but that he had learned both 
from reaſon and the Goſpel, that this defire muſt. 
% keep within due bounds, and not intrench upon the 


rights and liberties of our fellow- creatures and coun- 


« trymen.” Dr. Smalridge Biſhop of Briſtol urged, 
that becauſe a clauſe for repealing the J/acramental 


| teſt was rejected in King William's time, this bill 
| ſhould now be rejected likewiſe. He was anſwered 


by Dr. Willis, Biſhop of Glouceſter, who, among 
other things, endeavoured to wipe off the imputation 


of hypocrily caſt upon the Diſſenters. The Biſhop of 


Glouceſter was ſapported by Dr. Gibſon, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, who commended the zeal of a noble Earl, 


cheſter, concluded his ſpeech againſt the Bill with ſay- 
ing, We live in a changeable country ; and the hardſhips, 


who promoted a comprehenſion, when Secretary of State; 


and obſerved, ** that religion was ever uſed by crafty 


„men, as a pretence to carry on political defigns ; 
and he remembered in particular, in the late reign, 
„% that while our arms were victorious abroad, the 
Church was in danger at home; but no ſooner. was 
a {top put to that glorious war, than the Church was 
in a flouriſhing condition.” The Earl of Notting- 
ham, who was hinted at by the Biſhop, juſtified his 
conduct about the comprehenſion, by ſaying, that be was 
in thoſe days but a young man, and had fince found the 
Diſſenters were obſtinate, never to be ſatisfied. Dr. John 
Robinſon, Biſhop of London, to prove that in all 


riſe Governments, all offices and places of truſt are in 


the hands of thoſe of the national Church, urged the 
example of Sweden. Dr. Atterbury, Biſhop of Ro- 


ewhich the Diſſenters now bring upon the Church, may 
one day or other be ſeverely retaliated upon them. The 
Biſhop of Peterborough anſwered whatever had paſſed 
without an anſwer in the ſpeeches of the Biſhops a- 
gainſt the bill. The queſtion at the cloſe of the debate 
being put, it was carried in the affirmative by 86 
voices againſt 68, and ſoon after paſt the Houſe of 
Lords, and was ſent to the Commons, who agreed to 
it without any amendments. 

DLM] Attended his Majeſty to Hanover.) While his 
Majeſty was in Germany, ſeveral accounts of the per- 
ſecutions of the Proteſtants in the Empire, were tranſ- 
mitted to Earl Stanhope, who repreſented the ſame in 
ſuch lively colours to his Majeſty, that orders were 
immediately ſent to make the molt preſſing inſtances 
to the Elector Palatine and others, to obtain a redreſs 
of their grievances; and for that end his Lordſhip 


Fort 


obtained an interview between their Britannic and 
Pruſſian Majeſties, which was highly pleaſing to the 
Proteſtant Powers. 

[N] We ſhall give his character in the note. } Sir 
Richard Steele in the dedication of The Engli/hman 
to him in 1714 writes thus: Sir, There could not be 
a more proper patron to the Exgliſbman, than him, 
* who, in the eſteem of all men, is as much one, 
* as any who enjoys the honour and happineſs of that 
„ name. If plain-dealing, generoſity, and truth, have 
*« diſtinguiſhed us from the baſe and wily arts of our 
enemies, theſe qualities Mr. Stanhope poſleſſes in 
* common with all true Engliſhmen; but thoſe en- 
** dowmeats and acquiſitions, which make him capable 


* 


of exerting the noble diſpoſitions peculiar to free 


and generous Britons, are what render him one of 


« the greateſt men of the greateſt people. A na- 


* tural and prevailing eloquence in aſſemblies, 


an heroic and inſpiring courage in the field, a 
gentle and winning behaviour in converſation, are 
** eminencies, which inable you to be a bleſſing to the 


* age, in Which you live. You have ever uſed theſe 
advantages for the ſervice of your country, with a 
beautiful diſregard to what is uſually thought a 
* man's greateſt intereſt. All men of ſenſe give you 
“in their real ſentiments and juſt conceptions of your 
<« merit, much greater honours, than could be pur- 


*+* chaſed from the gaudy affluence of ſuch things as 


are the admiration and firſt purſuit of common men. 
Many circumſtances render it inconvenient to ſay 
much of the preſent I now make you; but if I 
** had, inſtead of forming a character of an Eng/;þ- 
* man from my own conceptions, drawn it from the 
Gentleman to whom I am now ſpeaking, it had 
«© been much eaſier to have defended it. I do not by 
this application deſign to involve you in a diſpute 
in favour of theſe writings. You undertook it with 
great humanity when it was moſt uſeful to me; and 


I cannot but do thoſe, who have condemned them, 


the Juſtice to mention to the world this ſtrong cir- 
*« cumitance againſt theſe papers, that your eloquence 
has been ineffetual in their defence. However, 
no one can blame me for being proud, that ſo 
good and great a man condeſcended in places, 


« wherein they have been cenſured, to be my advo- 
** cate, Your Queen and country have your great 


« qualifications in ſtore for their glory and ſervice, 
% whenever you are called to their aſſiſtance in the 
„ field, the cabinet, or the ſenate. In the talents of 
«« each place you have few equals in ability, even 
among thoſe who are practiſed only in one of them, 
« and much fewer in a diſintereſted integrity in the 
«« exerting that ability, Your generous conduct with 
relation to the fortunes, as well as the lives of your 


enemies over whom you have had the rights of 
« conqueſt, has gained you the moſt eligible fame, 


that of juſtice and moderation. This generous con- 
duct has made every man you ever commanded, 
love you as a comrade, and every fellow-ſubje& you 
have ſerved, (and you have ſerved every fellow-ſub- 
ect) eſteem you as a friend. The world, which is 
in arrear to your virtue, never ſpeaks of you with- 
out wiſhing you honour in proportion to what you 
* have done for your country's glory, and wiſhing 
you wealth in proportion to what you have refuſed, 
to augment that glory.” The author of the Me- 
5 | moirs 
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Fort St. George in the Eaſt- Indies, by whom he had ſeveral children, 
the preſent Earl Stanhope, George, and Lucy are ſtill living. 


moirs of the Earl's Life tells us (*) that in religion he 
was ſincere, and abhorred perſecution in matters of it, 
whatever ſhape it appeared under, or whatever party 
it came from. That with regard to his conduct in 
public affairs, his grand aim was to ſecure the welfare 
of his country, and the Proteſtant intereſt in Europe ; 
and that the brightneſs of his parts, his majeſtic ele- 
«« gancy of ſpeech, his perfect acquaintance with moſt 
„ languages, and the conſtitutions of Kingdoms and 
«© Commonwealths, the great reſpect that was ſhewn 


E 


of whom Philip, 


to him by all foreign Princes, whoever convetſed 
with him ; his politeneſs and ready way of addreſs, 
might have made him aſpiring and reſerved. But 
ſuch was his averſion to vain-glory, that on the 
contrary, by his affable temper, his gentle be- 
haviour, and his engaging carriage to all men, hav- 
ing all the qualifications his friends could wiſh for, 
„he always gained their love, and the envy of his 
enemies, if any ſuch there could be to my Lord 
“ Stanhope.” 5 LOT 1 


STANLEY (THOMAS), a very learned Engliſh writer in the ſeventeenth Cen- 


tury, was only ſon of Sir Thomas Stanley of Cumberlow-Green in Hertfordſkire Kar. 


by Mary his ſecond wife, one of the daughters of Sir William Hammond of St. Alban's 


in Nonington in Kent Knt. by his wife Elizabeth daughter of Anthony Awcher of 


Bourne in Kent Eſq; and of Margaret his wife, daughter of Dr. Edwin Sandys Lord 


Archbiſhop of York, and ſiſter to Sir Edwin Sandys of Bourne in Kent Knt. and to 
George Sandys Eſq; the famous Traveller and Poet. Our author was born at Cumber- 


low, and educated in Grammar learning in his father's own houſe under Mr. William 
Fairfax, ſon of Edward Fairfax of Newhall in the pariſh of Oteley in Yorkſhire Eſq; 
the applauded Tranſlator of Taſſo. He was afterwards ſent to Pembroke Hall in the 


(a) Wood, Faſt 
Ox:n. vol. 2. col. 
234. 2d edit · 


in 8vo. 


Univerſity of Cambridge, where he was a Fellow-Commoner, and made a very early 


progreſs in all kinds of polite learning, and took the degrees of Bachelor and Maſter of 


Arts, in which laſt degree he was incorporated in the Univerſity of Oxford in 1640 (a). 
He afterwards travelled abroad, and upon his return to England took lodgings in the 


Middle Temple in London, proſecuting his ſtudies there in conjunction with his kinſman, 
Edward Sherburne Eſq; who came thither about the ſame time from the ſurrender of 


Oxford to the Parliament Forces. He married, when young, Dorothy the eldeſt daugh- 
ter, and one of the coheirs of Sir John Enyon of Flowre in the county of Northampton 
Bart. with whom he had the acceſſion of a fair eſtate to his own. 
works [A]; and died at his lodgings in Suffolk Street in the Strand in the pariſh of St. 


Martin's in the Fields in the City of Weſtminſter April 12, 1678, and was interred in the 


Church there. He is much celebrated by John Hall of Durham in his Poems, which he 


He publiſhed ſeveral 


dedicated to our author, and publiſhed in 1646 in 8vo. 


both of his names, educated in Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, who when very young 
tranſlated into Engliſh Claudius Ælianus's Various Hiſtory, printed at London 1665 in 
8vo, and dedicated to his aunt the Lady Newton. 


[4] He publiſhed ſeveral works.) I. Poems. Lon- 
don 1651 in 8vo dedicated to Love. Some of them 
were ſet to muſic by Mr. John Gamble in his book 
intitled, Ayres and Dialogues to be ſung to the Theorbo- 


Lute or baſe Viol. London 1651 in folio. II. Tran- 


ſlation of, with Annotations on, Europa (in the 1dy/ls of 
Theocritus) Cupid crucified, Venus Vigils, London 1649 
He added to the ſecond edition printed in 
1651 in 8 co the Tranſlation of and Notes on Anacreon, 
Bion, and Kiſſes by Secundus. III. The Hiſtory of Phi- 


loſopby, containing thoſe on whom the Attribute of Wiſe 


was conferred. London 1655 in three parts, with our 


author's picture before them. The ſecond volume 


making in all eight parts; and at the end of the ſe- 


was printed in 1656 in folio, containing five parts, 


cond volume is the doctrine of the Stoics, in two parts. 
The third volume was publiſhed in 1660 in folio. The 
whole was reprinted at London in 1687 in folio, IV. 
Hiſtory of the Chaldaic Philoſophy, &c. London 1662. 


This was tranſlated into Latin by Monſ. Le Clerc, and 


publiſhed at Amſterdam 1690 in 8vo under the title of 


Thom Stanleii Hiſtoria Orientalis. Recenſuit, ex Anglica 
Lingud in Latinam tranſtulit, notiſque in Oracula Chal- 


daica & Indice Philologico auxit Foannes Clericus, God- 
frey Olearius tranſlated the reſt of our author's Hiftory 


of Philoſophy into Latin, and publiſhed his tranſlation 


at Leipſic 1711 in qto. V. Tranſlation of, and Com- 
mentary on, AÆſchyli Tragædiæ ſeptem cum ſcholiis Gre- 
cis omnibus, deperditorum Dramatum fragmentis. Lon- 
don 1664 in folio. He alſo tranſlated into Engliſſ, 
1. Aurora Iſmenia and The Prince, written by Juan Pe- 
rez de Montalvan. London 1650, the ſecond edition, 
2. Oronta, the Cyprian Virgin, written by Signior Gi- 
rolamo Preto. London 1650, the ſecond edition. 3. 
A Platonic Diſcourſe of Love, written in Italian by 
lo. Picus Mirandola, printed in 1651 in 8vo. 

Sylvia's Park by Theophile, Acanthus's Complaint by 
Triſtan, Oronto by Preto, Echo by Marino, Lowe's Em- 
baſſy by Boſcan, The Solitude by Gongora , all printe 


in 1651 in 8vo. 


© STEELE (RICHARD), was born of Engliſh parents at Dublin in Ireland [A], 
and leaving that Kingdom, while he was very young, was, with his dear friend Mr. 


[4] Born of Engliſh Parents at Dublin in Ireland. ] 


(% The Cbarac- Mr. Dennis tells us (1), that if he had not been miſin- 
ters and Condat formed, our author was deſcended from a trooper's 


of Sir Fobn Ed- horſe. To which Sir Richard Steele returned the fol- 


Car, called by bim- 
ſelf ſole Monarch 
of the Stage in 
Drury- Lane, pag» 
17. edit. London 
1720 in 8vo. 


(2) For Febru- 
V b, 1720. 


lowing anſwer in The Theatre No. XI. (2). * It may 
« perhaps fall in my way to give an abſtract of the 
«« life of this man, whom it is thought thus neceſſary 
* to undo and diſparage. When 1 do that, it will 
appear, that when he mounted a war horſe with a 
«« great ſword in his hand, and planted himſelf be- 
«« hind King William III againſt Lewis XIV, he loſt 
« the Foy A to a very good eſtate in the county of 
« Wexford in Ireland, from the ſame humour which 


Addiſon, 


he has purſued ever ſince, of preferring the ſtate of 
„his mind to that of his fortune. When he cock'd 
his hat, and put on a broad-ſword, jack-boots, 
* and ſhoulder-belt, under the command of the un- 


fortunate Duke of Ormond, he was not acquainted 


« with. his own parts, and did not then know he 
„ ſhould ever have been able (as he ſince appeared 
« in the caſe of Dunkirk) to demoliſh a fortified town 
« with a gooſe-quill.“ We have been informed by 
Mr. Plaxton, a friend of our author's, that his father 
was a Counſellor at Law and private Secretary to ſames, 
the firſt Duke of Ormond. 


He left behind him a ſon, of 
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month of Januaty 
37JO, pag. 5. of y 
the Memvirs to- ce 
evards a Hiſtory 

of Men eminent in 
the Republic of ce 
Letters as well 


foreign as domeſtic, * 


cc 
(% Ibid, 93 


{c) Apolepy for ( 
himſelf and bis 

I/ritings, printed 
among his Poli- c 
tical Writings, 
pag. 296. edit. 
London 1715. «C6 
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(-) Morgan's Addiſon [ BJ, educated at the Charter- Houſe School in London (a). In 1695 he wrote 


New Political 


State of Great The Proceſſion, a Poem on the Funeral of Queen Mary [C]. His inclination leading him 
Britain, for the to the army, he rode for ſome time privately in the guards (5). “ He firſt became 


Jan author, as he tells us himſelf (c), when an Enſign of the Guards, a way of life 


expoſed to much irregularity ; and being thoroughly convinced of many things, of 
which he often repented, and which he more often repeated, he wrote for his own pri- 
vate uſe, a little book called The Chriſtian Hero, with a deſign principally to fix upon 
his own mind a ſtrong impreſſion of virtue and religion, in oppoſition to a ſtronger 
propenſity towards unwarrantable pleaſures. This ſecret admonition was too weak ; 
he therefore ſin the year 1701] printed the book with his name, in hopes that a ſtand- 
ing teſtimony againſt himſelf, and the eyes of the world (that 1s to ſay of his ac- 


gquaintance) upon him in a new light, might curb his deſires, and make him aſhamed 


of underſtanding and ſeeming to fee] what was virtuous, and living fo quite contrary a 
life. This had no other good effect, but that from being thought no undelightful 
companion, he was ſoon reckoned a diſagreeable fellow. One or two of his acquaint- 


%) Idem, ibid. 


« ance thought fit to miſuſe him, and try their valour upon him; and every body he 


knew meaſured the leaſt levity in his words and actions with the character of a Chri- 


« ian Hero, Thus he found himſelf ſlighted, inſtead of being encouraged, for his de- 
* clarations as to Religion; and it was now incumbent upon him to enliven his charac- 
« ter; for which reaſon he wrote the Comedy called The Funeral or Grief A-la-mode [D], 


in which (though full of incidents that move laughter) virtue and vice appear juſt as 


« they onght to do.” This Comedy was acted. at the Theatre in Drury-Lane in 1702. 
He obſerves himſelf (d), that nothing can make the town jo fond of a man as a ſucceſsful 
Play; and this, with ſome particulars enlarged upon to his advantage ( for Princes never hear 


DUB] His dear friend Mr. Aadiſon.] He ſpeaks 
himſelf: of their friendſhip in the Theatre No. XII. in 
theſe terms. There never was a more {tri& friend- 
*« ſhip than between theſe Gentlemen; nor had they 
ever any difference but what proceeded from their 
different way of purſuing the ſame thing; the one 
with patience, foreſight, and temperate addreſs, 
always waited and flemmed the torrent, while the 
other often plunged himſelf into it, and was as 
«© often taken out by the temper of him, who ſtood 
«*© weeping on the bank for his ſafety, whom he could 
* not difluade from leaping into it. Thus theſe two 
«© men lived for ſome years laſt paſt, ſnuning each 
other, but ſtill preſerving the moſt paſſionate 
„concern for their mutual welfare. But when they 
«© met, they were as unreſerved as boys, and talked 
of the greateſt affairs, upon which they ſaw where 
they differed, without preſſing, (what they knew 
«© impoſlible) to convert each other.” 

[C] Tn 1695 he wrote the Proceſſion, a Poem on the 
Funeral of Queen Mary.] It is printed in Poetical 
Miſcellanies conſiſting of original Poems and Tranſlations 
by the beſt Hands ;_ publiſhed by our author at London 
1714 in 12mo, and dedicated to Mr. Congreve. The 
ſecond edition of this collection was printed at Londo 
1727 in 12mo. The Proceſſion begins thus. 


The days of man are doom'd to pain and firife ; 
Quiet and eaje are foreign to our life : 

Noa fatisfattion is below ſincere ; | | 
Pleaſure itſelf has ſomething that's ſevere. 

But long the fickle wayward Britiſh iſle 

{ts farrows did with flattering jays beguile 
Jo wild exceſs their frantic humours flie, 5 
While WILLIAM 's flowing fortunes buoy em high : 
But a chill damp and faintneſs ſeize on all 

By dread MARIA's univerſal fall. 

Thus wonted luxury all orders leave, 

With joint- con ſent to be their ſelves, and gricve. 
From difiant homes the pitying nations come 

A mourning world attends her to the tomb : 

The poor her firſt and deepeſt mourners are, 

Firft in her thoughts, and earlieſt in her care : 
All hand in hand with common friendly woe, 

In poverty, our native ſtate, they go: 

Some, whom unſtable errors did engage, 

By luxury in youth, to need in age. 

Some, who had virgin vows for awedlock broke, 
And where they help expected found a yoke. 
Others, who in their want, feel double weight 
From the remembrance of a plenteous ſtate. 

There mathers walk, who oft deſpairing flood, 
Pierc'd with their infants deafning ſobs for food 
Then to a dagger ran with threat ning eyes 


. To lab their boſoms and to huſh their cries ; 
EY 


good 


But in the thought they ſlept, their locks they tore, 

Threw down the ſteel, and cruelly forbore. 

The innocents their parent's love forgive, 

Smile at their fate, nor know they are to live, 

Theſe modeſt wants had neer been underſtood, 

But by Maria's cunning to be good. | 

None on their ſtate now caſt a pitying eye, 

Hear their complaints, or will their wants ſupply; 

They. move as if they went, ( ſo deep's their moan ) 

Not only to her grave, but to their own ; | 

That were relief, but coming days they mourn, 

Oppreſi'd with life, and fearful to return. 

[D] The Funeral, or Grief A la-mode.] In the 
Preface our author obſerves, that the ſubje& of this 
play will be acceptable to all lovers of mankind, 
*« ſince the ridicule, ſays he, is partly levelled at a 
<< {et of people, who live in impatient hopes to ſee 
us out of the world, a flock of ravens that attend 
«© this numerous city for their carcaſſes. But indeed 
„it is not in the power of any pen to ſpeak them 
* better than they do themſelves. As for example, 
on a door I juſt now paſt by, a great artiſt thus in- 
forms us of his cures upon the dead. 

„% W. W. known and approved for his art of em- 
% balming having preſerved the corps of a Gentlewoman 


«© feveet and entire thirteen years without embowelling, 


* and has reduced the bodies of ſeveral perſons of qua- 
« lity to ſweetneſs in Flanders and Ireland, after nine 
« month's putrifaftion in the ground, and they were 
% known by their friends in England. No man per- 
« formeth the like. 

He muſt needs be ſtrangely in love with this life, 
e who is not touched with this kind invitation to be 
«© pickled : and the noble operator muſt be allowed a 


very uſeful perſon for bringing old friends together; 
« nor would it be unworthy his labour to give us an 
„account at large of the ſweet converſation that 


« arole upon meeting ſuch an entire friend as he 


« mentions, But to be ſerious, is there any thing but 


its being downright fact could make a rational crea- 
ture believe 'twere poſſible to arrive at this fan- 
*.taltic poſthumous folly ? Not at the fame time but 
that it were buffoonery rather than ſatyr to ex- 
„ plode all funeral honours: but then it is certainly 
„ neccfiary to make them ſuch that the mourners 
„ ſhould be in earneſt, and the lamented worthy of 
« our forrow. But this purpoſe is ſo far from being 
„ ſerved, that it is utterly deſtroyed by the manner 
„of proceeding among us, where the obſequies, 


Which are due only to the beſt and higheſt of hu- 


% man race (to admoniſh their ſhort ſurvivors, that 
„ neither wit, nor valour, nor wiſdom, nor glory 
can ſuſpend our fate) are proſtituted and beſtowed 
„upon ſuch as have nothing in common with men 
but their mortality.“ 
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good or evil in the manner others do) obtained him the notice of the King; and his name, to 
be provided for, was in the laſt table-book ever worn by the glorious and immortal William 
the Third. He had before this obtained a Captain's commiſſion in the Lord Lucas's Re- 
giment of Fuſiliers by the intereſt of the Lord Cutts, to whom he had dedicated his 
Chriſtian Hero, and who likewiſe appointed him his Secretary. His next appearance 
« as a Writer was in the quality of the loweſt Miniſter of State, to wit, in the office of 
« Gazetteer where he worked faithfully, according to order, without ever erring 
<« againſt the rule obſerved by all Miniſtries, to keep that paper very innocent and very 
e infipid. It is believed, it was to the reproaches he heard every Gazette day againſt the 
«© writer of it, that he owed the fortitude of being remarkably negligent of what people 
« ſay, which he did not deſerve. . . . His next productions were {till Plays (e);“ for 
in the year 1703 his Comedy intitled, The Tender Huſband, or the Accompliſhed Fools [E], 
was acted at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane ; as his Comedy of The Lying Lovers 
or the Ladies Friendſhip was likewiſe in 1704. Theſe two Comedies with his Funeral 
were by himſelf collected into a volume, with a general dedication of the whole to the 
Ducheſs of Hamilton. He firſt recommended himſelf to the Duke of Marlborough by 
a pleaſant repartee, which he made on his Grace's preferring his own relations; and which 
being told to the Duke, his Grace reliſhed it ſo well, that he entertained a friendſhip for 
him ever after. He was introduced by Mr. Addiſon's means into the acquaintance of the 


(s) Ibid, Page 
297* 


(f) New politi- 
cal State, ubi ſu» 


br, pag. 7. 1709 he began the Tamer, the firſt of which was publiſhed Tueſday April 12, 1709, and 
the laſt on Tueſday January the 2d 17173. This paper greatly increaſing his reputation 


and intereſt, he was preferred to be one of the Commiſſioners of the Stamp- Office. 


Upon laying down the Tatler he ſet up in concert with Mr. Addiſon, the SpeZator, the 


firſt of which was publiſhed on Thurſday March the iſt 1912; and after that the 
Guardian, the firſt of which was publiſhed in 1713. 
publiſhed a paper intitled, The Engliſhman, the firſt of which appeared October 
the 6th. Beſides theſe he wrote ſeveral political pieces, particularly, I. The Eng- 
liſhman's Thanks to the Duke of Marlborough, printed in 1711. II. A Letter to Sir 
Miles Wharton concerning occaſional Peers, dated March the 5th 1713. III. The Guardian 
of Auguſt the 7th 1713, and the Importance of Dunkirk conſidered, in defence of that 
Guardian; in a Letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge. IV. The French Faith repreſented in 
the preſent State of Dunkirk : A Letter lo the Examiner, in defence of Mr. S$t—le. 
V. The Criſis : or a Diſcourſe repreſenting from the moſt authentic Records, the juſt Cauſes 


of the late happy Revolution, and the ſeveral ſeitlements of the Crown of England and Scot- 


land on her Majeſty ; and on the Demiſe of her Majeſty without iſſue, upon the moſt illuſtri- 
ous Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs and Ducheſs Dowager of Hanover, and the Heirs of ber Body 


being Proteſtants, by previous Acts of both Parliaments of the late Kingdoms of England and 
With ſome ſeaſonable Remarks 


Scotland, and confirmed by the Parliament of Great Britain, 


Earls of Halifax and Sunderland, by whoſe intereſt he was appointed Gazetteer ( . 


The ſame year he likewiſe 


on the Danger of a Popiſh Succeſſor [F]. VI. A Letter to a Member of Parliament con- 


[LE] His Comedy entitled, The Tender Huſband, or 
the Accompliſhed Fools.] Our author in his dedication 


to Mr. Addiſon writes thus: My purpoſe in this 


application is only to ſhew the eſteem I have for 
« you, and that I look upon my intimacy with you 
« as one of the moſt valuable enjoyments of my life. 


„ At the ſame time I hope I make the town no ill 
compliment for their kind acceptance of this Come 


« dy, in acknowledging, that it has fo far raiſed my 


opinion of it, as to make me think it no improper 


(3) Ap:logy for 
himſelf and his 
Writings, among 
his Political Mri- 
kings, pag. 301, 
392, 


« memorial of an inviolable friendſhip. I ſhould not 
„offer it to you as ſuch, had 1 not been very care- 
ful to avoid every thing that might look ill-natured, 


« immoral, or prejudicial to what the better part of 
„ mankind hold ſacred and honourable. 


Poetry un- 
« der ſuch reſtraints is an obliging ſervice to human 
« ſociety ; eſpecially when it is uſed, like your admi- 
„ rable vein, to recommend more uſeful qualities, or 
« ;mmortalize characters truly heroic in others.” 
[F] The Criſis, &c.) The occaſion of writing this 
piece, as he relates it himſelf (3), was as follows. He 
happened one day to make a viſit toa Gentleman of the 
Temple, who fell into diſcourſe on publick tranſaftions, 
and complaining that dangerous inſinuations were every 
day thrown out among the people, ended his diſcourſe 
by ſaying, that he thought Mr. Steele, from the kind 
reception the world gave to what he publiſhed, might 
be more inſtrumental towards curing that evil, than 
any private man in England. After much ſolicitation, 


the Gentleman obſerved, that the evil ſeemed only to 


flow from mere inattention to the real obligations under 
which we lye towards the Houſe of Hanover. If 
therefore, continued he, the laws to that purpoſe were 
reprinted, together with a warm preface and a well 


Vor. IX. 


cerning 


urged peroration, it is not to be imagined what good 


effects it would have. Mr. Steele was immediately 
ſtruck with the thought, and told him, that he hoped 
ſo good a defign would repay his turning his thoughts 


_ wholly to it for a day or two under promiſe of half 


what the ſale of a work, which would be every body's 


reading, ſhould produce. This was agreed, and there 


is hardly a ſentiment or main poſition 1n the pamphlet, 
which that gentleman did not put together as lawful 
and warrantable to be ſaid, and deliver into Mr. 
Steele's hands to be publiſhed in the dreſs and manner 
he ſhould think fit. But Mr. Steele was not content 


with writing the Criſis on this plan, and reviſing each 


paragraph with this gentleman only, but he alſo ſent 
different copies to men of different talents and capaci- 


ties; and with all their corrections, according to the 


authority of a corrector, Mr. Steele, with his Council 
at his elbow, put the laſt hand to what he publiſhed 
under the name of the Criſs, Very able men paſſed 
and approved every word of it. Mr. Steele therefore 
thought it a moſt neceſſary, ſeaſonable, and worthy 
action to publiſh it. In the Preface to his Apology he 
likewiſe tells us, that the Gentleman mentioned above, 
as giving the firſt hint to the writing of the Cri/i, 
was Mr. More of the Inner-Temple, a man perfectly 


ſkilled in the hiſtory, the laws, and conſtitution of 
this kingdom; © When the Criſs, continues our au- 


** thor, was written hand in hand with this Gentleman, 
* I, who was to anſwer for it with my all, would not 
<« venture upon our ſingle judgment: therefore I cau- 
*« ſed it to be printed, and left one copy with Mr. Addi- 
«« ſon, another with Mr. Lechmere, and another with 
« Mr. Hoadly. I do not name Mr. Hoadly laſt, be- 
* cauſe I honouror depended upon him leaſt ; for he has 


every 
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cerning the Bill for preventing the Growth of Schiſm; dated May the 28th 1714 [G]. 
VII. My. Steele's Apology for himſelf and his Writings , occaſtoned by his Expulſion of the 
Houſe of Commons. Thele ſeveral pieces were collected in one volume, and publiſhed by 


every good quality, talent, and grace, that can a- 
dorn a Chriſtian, a Gentleman, and a Divine; and 
whatever prejudice may ſuggeſt, I think it a great 
«« defen{e, that the work paſſed his hand. From theſe 
corrected copies (no one of theſe gentlemen know- 
ing till this day that the other had ſeen it) the Criſis 
« became the piece it is.“ This piece is dedicated to 
the Clergy of the Church of England. In the preface 
our author has the following paſlage : * I never ſaw 
an unruly crowd of people cool by degrees into tem- 
per, but it gave me an idea of the original of power 
„ and the nature of civil inſtitutions. One particular 
% man has uſually in thoſe caſes, from the dignity of 
his appearance, or other qualities known or imagi- 
„ ned by the multitude, | been received into ſudden 
„ favour and authority; the occaſion of their difference 
© has been repreſented to him, and the matter referred 
«« to his deciſion. This firſt ſtep towards acting reaſon- 


cc 


„ ably has brought them to themſelves ; and when the 


„ perion, by an appeal to whom they firſt were taken 
out of confuſion, was gone from amongſt them, 
„ they have calmly taken further meaſures from a 
«« ſenſe of their common good. Abſolute unlimited 
e power in one perſon ſeems to have been the firſt 
© and natural recourſe of mankind from diſorder and 
rapine; and ſuch a government muſt be acknow- 
led ged to be better than no government at all. But 
all reſtrictions of power made by laws and parti- 
cipations of ſovereignty among ſeveral perſons, 
are apparent improvements made upon what began 

« in that unlimited power. Ihis is what ſeems 
„ reaſonable to common ſenſe, and the manner of 
maintaining abſolute dominion in one perſon, where- 
« ever it ſubſiſts, verifies the obſervation. For the 
ſubjection of the people to ſuch authority is ſup- 


«« ported only by terrors, ſudden and private execu- 


«« tions and impriſonments, and not as with happy Bri- 
tons, by the judgment, in caſes of liberty and pro- 
perty, of the peers and neighbours of men accuſed 


as it is generally exerciſed, is not indeed govern- 
ment, but at beſt clandeſtine tyranny, ſupported by 


« tyrant. I was glad to find this natural ſenſe of 
power confirmed in me by very great and gocd 
men, who have made government, and the princi- 
«« pies on which it is founded, their profeſſed ſtudy 
and meditation.” He then quotes ſome paſſages 
from Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, Grotins, &c. 

The Criſis was immediately attacked with great ſe- 
verity by Dr. Jonathan Swift in a pamphlet publiſhed 
in 1712 in 4to under the title of The public ſpirit of the 
Whigs ſet forth in their generous encouragement of the au- 
thor of the Criſis. With fome obſervations on the ſeaſon- 
ableneſi, candor, erudition, and ſiyle of that treatiſe. 
This has lately been reprinted at Dublin and London 
in the ſecond volume of Dr. Swift's Political Trats, 
with the following advertiſement prefixed to it : Upon 
the firſt publication of this pamphlet, all the Scots Lords, 
then in London, went in a body, and complained 1 Quten 
Anne of the afjront put on them and their uation, by the 
author of this treatiſe. Whereupon a Proclamation 
was publiſhed by her Majeſty, offering a reward of three 
hundred pounds ta diſcover him. The reaſon for offering 
Jo ſmall a ſum was, that the Queen and Miniſtry had 
no deſire to have our ſuppoſed author taken into cuſtody. 
Dr. Swift begins with obſerving, that“ among the 
„ preſent writers on the Whig ſide, I can recollect, 
«« /ays he, but three of any great diſtinction, which 
are the Flying Peſt, Mr. Dunton, and the author of 
the Crifzs. The firſt of theſe ſeems to have been 
much ſunk in reputation ſince the ſudden retreat of 
the only true genuine original auther Mr. Ridpath, 
© who is celebrated by the Dutch Gazetteer as one of 
«© the beſt pens in England, Mr. Dunton hath been 
longer and more converſant in books than any of 
the three, as well as more voluminous in his pro- 
« ductions. However having employed his ſtudies in 
«« ſo great a variety of other ſubjects, he hath, I think, 
but lately turned his genius to Politics. His famous 
tract, entitled, Neck or nothing, muſt be allowed to 


or proſecuted, This abſolute power in one perſon, 


the Confederates or rather favourite-ſlave of the 


„ to take off her Diſſenters. 


our 


te be the ſhrewdeſt piece, and written with the moſt 
„ ſpirit of any, which hath appeared from that fide 
e ſince the change of the Miniſtry. It is indeed a moſt 
cutting ſatyr upon the Lord Treaſurer and Lord 
« Bolingbroke ; and I wonder none of our friends 
© ever undertook to anſwer it. I confeſs I was at firſt 
of the ſame opinion with ſeveral good judges, who 
from the ſtyle and manner ſuppoſe it to have iſſued 
from the ſharp pen of the Earl of Nottingham; and 
Jam ſtill apt to think it might receive his Lordſhip's 
* laſt hand. The third and principal of this Trium— 
*« virate is the author of the Cry; who, although he 
* mult yield to the Hying- Peſt in knowledge of the 


« world and ſkill in politics, and to Mr. Dunton in | 


„ keenneſs of ſatyr and variety of reading, hath yet 
other qualities enough to denominate him a writer 
<« of a ſuperior claſs to either, provided he would a 
little regard the propriety and diſpoſition of his 
„ words, conſult the Grammatical part, and get 
* ſome information in the ſubject he intends to handle.“ 
He afterwards obſerves, that this piece“ was never 
« intended, further than from the noiſe, the bulk, 
* and the title of Criffs, to do any ſervice to the fac- 
* tious cauſe. The intire piece conſiſts of a title- 
page, a dedication to the Clergy, a preface, an ex- 
* tract from certain acts of Parliament, and about ten 
pages of dry reflections on the proceedings of the 
„Queen and her ſervants, which his Coadjutors the 
* Earl of Nottingham, Mr. Dunton, and the Fhing 
Poſt had long ago ſet before us in a much clearer 
light.“ That in this pamphlet“ the malice and falf- 
hood of every line would require an anſwer, and the 
* dulneſs and abſurdities will not deſerve one. By 
his [Mr. Szeele's] pretending to have always main- 
*« tained an inviolable reſpect to the Clergy, he would 
inſinuate, that thoſe papers among the Jarlers and 
« Spectators, where the whole order is abuſed, were not 
« his own. I will appeal to all, who know the flat- 
“ neſs of his ſtyle, and the barrenneſs of his in- 
« vention, whether he doth not grofly prevaricate ? 
„Was he ever able to walk without leading-ftrings, or 
«« ſwim without bladders, without being diicovered by 
* his hobbling and his ſinking ? 

[G] A Letter to a Member of Parliament con- 
cerning the bill for preventing the growth of 
Schiſm.] Our author obſerves in this piece, that 
this bill is inconfiſtent with the natural, religi- 
ous and civil rights of mankind ; and then conſi- 
ders it as it may affect the tranquillity of the nation 
in general, and as it will affect the proſperity of the 
Church of England, for the ſafety and benefit of which 
it was pretended to be calculated. With regard to the 
laſt particular he remarks: ** It will bring upon the 


„Church of England great and unanſwerable ſcandal. 


It will give arguments to her enemies, that ſhe is 
0 conſcious of her inability to defend herſelf by rea- 
ſon and truth, when ſhe flies to the ſecular power 
It will carry in it all 
© the guilt, which we object againſt the Roman Ca- 
„ tholicks, in founding her power in the blind obedi- 
ence of the people, and not in the conviction of 
„their minds. When we have done this, and uſed 
force in our gaining proſelytes, why ſhould not the 
Church of Rome, which has more force, employ 
it all in reducing us, who are, they ſay, Schiſma- 
tics from them? Can any thing be juſter than to 
make us ſuffer what we in the ſame caſe impoſe on 
others? Add to this, we ſhall proſecute them for 
omitting what our Church cannot pronounce neceſ- 
* ſary to ſalvation ; the Roman Catholicks would aſ- 
ſault us for what they think damnable, and what 
they think they are obliged ia conſcience to avenge 
and extirpate.” He afterwards obſerves, that <uher 
we confider the putting this law in execution, there can- 
not be a more pleaſant image preſented to the imagina- 
tion, than a poor ſchiſmatic ſchoal-miſtreſs brought before a 
zealous angry Squire for tranſgreſſing this att, and beach- 
ing one Preſbyterian, yet little more than an animal, in 
what the letter D differed from the letter B; maliciouſly 
infinuating to another ſchiſmatic aged five years, without 
licence from the ordinary, that O is round ; and not con- 
3 tenting 


„ what I could not hold. But having heard this 
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our Author under the title of his Political Writings in 1715, with a dedication of the 


Mr. Steele having a deſign to ſerve in the laſt Parliament 


in Queen Anne, reſigned his place of Commiſſioner of the Stamp Office in June 1713[], 
and was choſen Member of the Houſe of Commons for the Borough of Stockbridge, 


but did not fit long in that Houſe, before he was expelled for writing The Engliſhman, 
being the Cloſe of the Paper ſo called, and The Criſis [II. 


tenting herſelf with merely ſhewing to the ſaid ſchiſma- 
tics the letters of a certain book covered with Horn, but 
inſtructing the ſaid heretics to put them together, and make 
avords of them; as appears by the affidavit of one a 


Heard one infant ſchiſmatic ſay o f, of, another o b, ob. Pro- 


digions ! that a Church adorned æuithᷣ ſo many excellent and 
learned members, ſupplied by two famous Univerſities, 
both endewed with ample revenues, immunities, and juriſ- 
dictions, ſhould be affronted with the offer of being rein- 
forced with penal laws againſt the combination of women 
and children! You might <vith the ſame propriety provide 
againſt Schiſmatic nur ſes. 

[H] Refigned his place of Commiſſioner of the Stamp 
Office in Fune 1713.] His letter to the Earl of Ox- 
ford, Lord High Treaſurer of Great Britain, was as fol- 
lows : | 
1 « Bloomſbury Square June 4th 1713. 
« My Lord, | 
« ] preſume to give your Lordſhip this trouble, to 
acquaint you, that having an ambition to ſerve in 
« the enſuing Parliament, I humbly defire your Lord- 
ſhip will pleaſe to accept of my reſignation of my 
office as Commiſſioner of the Stamp-revenue. 1 
„ ſhould have done this ſooner, but that I heard the 
commiſſion was paſſing without my name in it; and 
I would not be guilty of the arrogance of reſigning 


ſince contradicted, I am obliged to give it up, as 
with great humility I do by this preſent writing. 
Give me leave on this occaſion to ſay ſomething as 
to my late conduct with relation to the late men in 
power, and to aſſure you whatever I have done, 
ſaid, or writ, has proceeded from no other motive 


* but the love of what I think truth. For merely 


as to my own affairs, I could not wiſh any man in 
the adminiſtration rather than yourſelf, who favour 


„ obſerved. When 1 had the honour of a ſhort con- 
verſation with you, you were pleaſed not only to 


« ſignify to me, that I ſhould remain in this office, 


but to add, that if I would name to you one of 
more value, which would be more commodious to 
me, you would favour me in it. I am going out 
of any particular dependance on your Lordſhip, and 
will tell you with the freedom of an indifferent man, 
that it is impoſſible for any man, who thinks and 
has any public ſpirit, not to tremble at ſeeing his 
country, in its preſent circumſtances, in the hands 
of ſo daring a genius as yours. If incidents 


what ambitious men call greatneſs, in a balance 
« againſt the general good, our All depends upon your 
choice under ſuch a temptation. You have my 
hearty and fervent prayers to heaven to avert all 
« ſuch dangers from you. I thank your Lordſhip for 


the regard and diſtinction, which you have at ſundry 


times ſhewed me, and wiſh you, with your country's 
« ſafety, all happineſs and proſperity. Share, my 
« Lord, your good fortune with whom you will ; while 
« it laſts, you will want no friends; but if any ad- 
% verſe day happens to you, and I live to fee it, you 
will find I think myſelf obliged to be your friend and 
* advocate. This is talking in a ſtrange dialect from 


a private man to the firſt of a nation; but to de- 


fire only a little exalts a man's condition to a level 
with thoſe who want a great deal. But I beg your 
Lordſhip's pardon, and am with great reſpect, 
„% My Lord, | 
« Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
«© and moſt humble ſervant, 
% Richard Steele.“ 
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[J] Did not fit long in that Houſe, before he was ex- 
pelled.] He tells us (4), that Anger, wwhich is never Wiſe, 
made a man inconſiderable in himjelf of ſo much conſequence, 
that white he was in the houſe, people condeſcended (as 


thoſe that become your dependants with a greater 
liberality of heart than any man I have ever before 


ſhould ariſe, that ſhould place your own ſafety, and 


if to lefſen him was carrying @ great point) to brow- 
beat and diſparage him. I know not how better to repre- 
ſent his condition during that time, than by ſaying he was 
the quite contrary to that fort of creature among them, 
ohm they called a Favourite of the Houſe. 4 Fa- 
ewourite of the Houſe is one, who ſays and does what he 
pleaſes, and is always acceptable, whatever he advances, 
becauſe he is ridiculous. Mr. Steele, with a quite oppoſite 


fate, was to do nothing but what ſhould be diſliked, be- 


cauſe he was odious. This diſpoſition againſt him ap- 
peared the very firſt day of the ſeſſion ; what happened 
to him at that time was the entertainment every æubere 


for the whole week ; therefore I ſhall wery circumſtan- 


tially relate it. After two or three gentlemen had pro- 


poſed Sir Thomas Hanmer for Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, Mr. Steele too upon him to ſay he had the 


fame honourable ſentiments of that gentleman in the fol- 
hrwing words : | | 


Mr. Jodrell, 


At the cloſe of the laſt Parliament, her Majeſty was 


graciouſly pleated to declare from the throne, that the 


late rejected bill of commerce between Great Britain 


and France ſhould be offered to this Houſe. That de- 
claration was certainly made, that every gentleman, 
whq ſhould have the honour to be returned hither, 


might make himſelf maſter of that important queſtion. 
It is demonſtration, that was a moſt pernicious bill; 


and no man can have a greater merit to this Houſe, 
than his by whoſe weight and authority that pernicious 
bill was thrown out. I rife up to do him honour, 


and diftinguiſh myſelf by giving him my vote for that 


his ineſtimable ſervice to his country. 


It will be impoſlible for the reader to conceive 
how this ſpeech of his was received, except he has 


ſeen the triumph and exultation, which is raiſed 
when a volatile, whoſe fall was ſome way gainful 
to part of the company, has been necked. At the 
mention of the Bi of Commerce, the cry began; 
at calling it pernicious it increaſed ; at the words, 
doing him honour, it grew unſupportably loud. But 
having no reaſon for being confounded for other 
people's folly or abſurdity, Mr. Steele bore the in- 
ſolence well enough to ſpeak out what he intended. 
He had hardineſs enough to do it from a reſolution, 
which he had taken, to govern himſelf by, when 
he went into the Houſe, which was to prefer the 
fame of an honeſt man to that of an Orator. I 


to be ſhewing him reſpe&, and not implying that 


the abſurdity there would have been in it. He does not 
deſerve to fit in that Houſe, who does not believe his 


whom he beitows it; for the good opinion of an 
honeſt man is honour to the greateſt man living. 
At the ſame time Mr. Steele does not attribute this 
particular outrage to the Houſe, any farther than 
that they ought to have ſuppreſſed it, and ſeverely 
obſerved upon it, by turning out the offenders, who, 
it is ſuppoſed, were a parcel of ruſties, who crouded 
in with the Members before the Election of the 
Speaker, from a received error, that there is no 
authority in the Houſe till he is choſen. As he 

came out of the Houſe he could hear nothing but 
thoſe loud critics talk to one another, Oh it i; not g 
« eaſy a thing to ſpeak in the Houſe, « He fan- 
« ces, becauſe he can ſcribble and the like deep 
„ animadveriions.” On the 15th of March 171+, 
Mr. John Hungerford complained to the Houſe of te. 
veral ſcandalous papers publiſhed under the name of 


Mr. 


In 


happened to have been at a cock-match, and has 


muſt confels I ſtand in ſome amazement to find 
where the ridicule lay in the words, I riſe wp to 
do him honour 3 the natural meaning of which I take 


it is an honour to him, that it is I who do him that 


reſpect. However, were it taken in the latter ſenſe, in 
which Mr. Steele really did not intend it; Ido not fee 


eſteem an addition to the perſon's reputation, on 
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the Earl's brother. 


+. Dis 
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In 1714 he publiſhed at London a Treatiſe intitled, The Romiſb Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of late 


Mr. Steele. He was ſeconded by Mr. Auditor Foley, 
couſin to the Earl of Oxford, and Mr. Auditor Harley, 
Mr. Foley ſaid, that unleſs 
means were found to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of 


« the preſs, and to ſhelter thoſe, who had the honour 


«© to be in the adminiſtration, from malicious and 
« ſcandalous libels, they, who by their abilities are 
« beſt qualified to ſerve their Queen and country, 
« would decline public places and employments.“ 
This was ſupported by Sir William Windham, who 
added, that ſome of Mr. Steele's writings contained 


* inſolent, injurious reflexions on the Queen herſelf, 


« and were dictated by the ſpirit of rebellion.” The 
next day Mr. Auditor Harley ſpoke of three printed 
pamphlets publiſhed by Mr. Steele, viz. The Engliſb- 
man, from Saturday 16 to Tueſday Jan. 19th 1713, 
The Criſi, and the Engliſhman, being the Cloſe of the 
Paper fo called, as containing ſeveral paragraphs 


tending to ſedition, highly reflecting upon her Majeſty, 


and arraigning her Adminifiration and Government. 


Upon this Mr. Steele was ordered to attend in his 
place the next morning; which he accordingly did on 


Saturday the 13th, and heard the ſeveral paragraphs 


in the printed pamphlets complained of, read. After 
Mr. Foley and Mr. Harley had ſpoke, Mr. James 
Craggs Junr. ſtood up to ſpeak in Mr. Steele's defence, 
but was prevented by the confufed noiſe of ſeveral 
voices, To Order, intimating, that, according to the 


Order of the Day, Mr. Steele was to be heard him-_ 


ſelf in his place ; upon which he ſtood up and read a 


paper containing theſe words. 


« Mr. Speaker, | = 
„I have written and cauſed to be printed ſeveral 
© books and papers with a fincere zeal and good in- 


« tent to ſerve my Queen and country, the preſent 


« happy Eſtabliſhment in Church and State, and par- 
« ticularly the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the Houſe of 
C Hanover. But I ſubmit it to the Houſe, whether 
* in juſtice to the defence that is due to every ſub- 


* ject of this Kingdom, I ought to admit that either 


e the contents or ſubſtance of the papers laid upon 
« your table are the ſame I wrote and cauſed to be 
« printed, before I have peruſed and compared them ; 
«« eſpecially ſince every one knows it to be fact, that falſe 


editions of books, which ſell, are publiſhed every 
„ day. Mr. Speaker, though I was ordered to attend 


« in my place before any particular paſſages, if I am 
« rightly informed, were read or objected to in the 
«© Houſe ; yet now that I have heard what they are, 
„] truſt to the juſtice of the Houſe, that I ſhall 
« have a reaſonable time to peruſe and compare them; 
« and if I find them upon peruſal to be really the 
« {ame which I wrote and publiſhed, I ſhall ingenu- 


 «. ouſly own them, and hope to make ſuch a defence 


of them, as will be ſatisfactory to the Houſe, for 


which I doubt not but you will allow me ſufficient 


&« time.” | 


Mr. Auditor Harley moved for hearing him on the 


Monday following; but Mr. Steele, out of contempt 


{F) Annals of 
2 ueen Anne, ad 
ann. 17 1 3 


to his adverſaries, ** who were known, ſays Mr. 
«© Boyer (+), to have been rigid Preſbyterians, though 
« they now ſided with the High Church, aſſumed 
* their ſanctiſied countenance, and owned, in the 
© meekneſs and contrition of his heart, that he was a 
% wery great finner ; and he hoped the Member, who 


* ſpoke laſt, wwho was ſo juſtly renowned for his exem- 


« plary piety and devotion, would not be acceſſary to the 
„ accumulating the number 7 his tranſgreſſions, by 
« obliging him to break the ſabbath of the Lord by per- 


« uſing ſuch profane writings, as might ſerve for his 


&« 7uſtification.” After a proper time to be allowed 
was debated for ſome moments, and that the deſiring 
to collate the papers was ſaid to be mentioned only as 
the moſt obvious circumſtance abſolutely neceſſary for 
Mr. Steele's defence, but that much more muſt be ſup- 
poſed as material as that for his juſtification, the Houſe 
ſeemed in a very good diſpoſition, which Mr. Steele did 


- not think he abuſed in deſiring till the Saturday follow- 


*) Apology, bi 
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ing. It was very faintly preſſed, that this was too diſtant a 
day, * till a particular orator, ſays our author him- 
« ſelf (*), ſtood up, and endeavoured to warm the 


Nears, 


*« Houſe into an indignation of treating with ſo much 
“ gentleneſs ſo high an offender. It cannot be ex- 
% pected, that one can remember every man's name; 
„but the man I mean was of an enormous ſtature and 
„ bulk, and had the appearance, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
of a dwarf-giant, His complexion tawny, his mein 
*«« diſturbed, and the whole man ſomething particu- 
* larly unfamiliar, difingenuous, and ſhocking to an 


„ Engliſh conſtitution. I fancied, by his exotic make 


* and colour, he might be deſcended from a Moor, 
and was ſome purchaſe of our African or other trad- 
ing Company, which was manumiſed. This man, 
thought I, was certainly bred in ſervitude, and bein 

* now out of it, exerts all that he knows of rden, 
in inſolence and haughtineſs. The untamed creature 


ſtood up to turn off the merciful inclination, which 
« he ſaw grow towards the Member accuſed, and 
*© with well-choſen words and perſonated vehemence, 


laid before the Houſe, that he, forſooth, was glad 
* to ſee the good diſpoſition Gentlemen appeared to 
„be in, and applauded their tenderneſs; but at the 
ſame time he could not but remark, that the drife 
* of the writings before them was to make the great 
* number of the Gentlemen of England appear Jaco- 
*© bites and enemies to their country. I do not pre- 


tend to give exactly what he ſaid to this unjuſt and 


cruel purpoſe, but it prevailed very much towards 
the effect he deſired, and looſened all that was ob- 
* tained on the fide of the Defendant in the preceding 
«© part of the debate, inſomuch that Mr. Steele grew 
« in fear he ſhould have no time at all allowed 
him; and therefore when the Houſe was going to 


lowed till Saturday or not, he ſtood up and begged 
till Thurſday ; in which requeſt Mr. Pitt of Wor- 
ceſterſhire had the humanity to ſecond him, and 
the affair was appointed for that day without a divi- 
* ſion.“ On Monday following, March 15, believ- 
ing that a great part of the ill-will, which he had 
brought upon himſelf was owing to what he had writ- 
ten about Dunkirk, he thought it would make for 
his defence to have what paſſed relating to the collu- 
five demolition appear to the Houſe before his Day 


% 


o 
6 


* 


came on. He ** therefore, as he zells us himſelf (+), (7) Ibid. pag. 
« (upon the ſuggeſtion of ſome friend's voice near him 233 
„to be very humble) had the folly to pretend to move 


„their pity by a compariſon of the powerful oppo- 
* ſition againſt him from thoſe, who were numerouſly 
„ related in the Houſe, and in ſuch circamftances as 
„ to draw all others to them; and repreſenting his 
on condition ſo particularly unallied and unaſſiſted, 
that there was not one man living of his blood, 
nor he in circumſtances capable of engaging the 
** friendſhip of any man there but from the merit of 
* his cauſe. 7 have, ſaid that facetious perſon, is 
to thank my adverſaries for, that their hard proſecu- 


. 
* 


% tion has opened ſo good a way te the breafts of 


*« Engliſhmen as pity. From this ill- judged quaint ha- 
** rangue, which was received with much coldneſs, 
he recovered himſelf as well as he could, by ob- 
* ſerving, that he never knew an unhappy man ſpeak 
* but juſt enough; and therefore would not wander 


«« further, but haſten to the queſtion, which he had 


«prepared, and held in his hand, as of uſe to his enſuing 


defence, which was, that an humble addreſs be pre- 


«« ſented to her Majeſly, that ſhe will be pleaſed to 
% give directions, that the ſeveral repreſentations of her 
« Majeſty's Engineers and Officers, who have had the 


care and inſpection of the demolition of Dunkirk, and 


% all orders and inſtructions given thereupon, be laid 
« before this Houſe. It paſſed in the negative, and 
from that moment Mr. Steele deſpaired of his cauſe.” 
On Thurſday, the 18th of March, the day appointed 
for the hearing of Mr. Steele, Mr. Auditor Foley 
moved, that before they proceeded any further, Mr. 
Steele ſhould declare, whether he acknowledged the 
writing that bore his name : Upon which Mr. Steele 
ſtood up, and ſaid, 


Mr. Speaker, | 
„When I was called up the other day upon the 
« ſame occaſion, I ſuſpended the utter acknowledg- 
*« ment of the papers laid on your table againſt me, 
3 | «« I was 


divide on the queſtion, whether he ſhould be al- 


ST 


E 


Years [ K], and a paper, intitled The Lover, the firſt of which appeared Thurſday Feb, 255 


1714, and another intitled, The Reader, the firſt of which appeared Thurſday April 22, the 


ſame year. 


In the ſixth Number for Monday May the 3d we have an account of his de- 


ſign of writing the Hiſtory of the Duke of Marlborough from proper materials in his 
cuſtody, the relation to commence from the date of his Grace's commiſſions of Captain 
General and Plenipotentiary, and to end with the expiration of thoſe commiſſions, It 
« js not doubted, ſays the author of the Reader, but this hiſtory, formed from the moſt 
« authentic papers, and all the moſt ſecret intelligence, which can be communicated with 
« ſafety to perſons now living, and in the confidence of foreign Courts, will be very en- 
« tertaining, and put the ſervices of her Majeſty's Miniſters at home and abroad in a 
« true light. The work is to be in folio, and propoſals for the encouragement of it may 
« be ſeen at Mr. Tonſon's Bookſeller in the Strand.” But this work was never executed, 
and the materials were afterwards returned to her Grace the Ducheſs Dowager of Marl- 
borough. Soon after the acceſſion of King George I to the Throne, Mr. Steele was ap- 
pointed Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton-Court, and Governor of the Royal 


« J was adviſed to do ſo. What has hitherto been 
«« inſiſted upon by me was mere formality, in favour 
«« of other innocent men, who may hereafter fall into 
% my circumſtances. I now frankly and ingenuouſly 
„ own all thoſe papers laid to my charge to be part 
„of my writings. I writ them in behalf of the 
«« Houſe of Hanover; and I own them with the ſame 
« unreſervedneſs, with which I abjured the Pretender. 
« J humbly ſubmit myſelf to this honourable Aſſem- 
«« bly, and depend upon your juſtice.” Then Mr. 
Foley propoſed that Mr. Steele ſhould withdraw ; but 
it was carried, without dividing, that he ſhould ſtay 
and make his defenſe. He deſired, that he might be 
allowed to anſwer what was urged againſt him, para- 
graph by paragraph; but though he was powerfully 
— by Mr. Robert Walpole, General Stanhope, 
the Lord Finch, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Notting- 
ham, and the Lord H inchingbroke, eldeſt ſon of the 
Earl of Sandwich; yet Mr. Steele's accuſers inſiſted, 
and it was carried, that he ſhould proceed to make his 
defence generally upon the charge againſt him. Mr. 
Steele proceeded accordingly ; being aſſiſted by his 
friend Mr. Addiſon, Member for Malmeſbury, who 
ſat near him, to prompt him upon occaſion. He 
ſpake for near three hours on the ſeveral heads ex- 
trated out of the three pamphlets abovementioned ; 
and the ſubſtance of what he ſaid is publiſhed in his 
| far himſelf and his writings. After he had 
withdrawn, Mr. Foley ſaid, without amuſing the 
| Houſe with long ſpeeches, it is plain the writings, that 
had been complained of, were ſeditious and ſcandalous, 
injurious to her Majeſty's Government and Church, and 
ah Univerſities; and ſo he called for the queſtion. 
This occaſioned a very warm debate, which laſted 
till eleven o'clock at night. The firſt, who ſpoke for 
Mr. Steele, was Robert Walpole Eſq; who was ſe⸗ 
conded by his brother Horatio Walpole Eſq; Lord 
Finch, Lord Lumley, and Lord Hinchingbroke. How- 
ever it was by a majority of 245 againſt 152, re- 
ſolved, that a printed pamphlet intitled, The Engliſh- 
man, being the cloſe of the Paper ſo called, and one 
other pamphlet entitled, The Criſis, written by Richard 
Steele Eſq; a Member of this Houſe, are ſcandalous and 
ſeditious libeli, containing many expreſſions, highly re- 
fleing upon her Majeſty, and upon the Ms Gentry, 
Clergy, and Uniwerſities of this Kingdom, maliciouſly in- 
ſinuating, that the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the Houſe of 
Hanover is in danger under her Majeſiy's Adminiſtra- 
tion, and tending to alienate the good affeftions of her 
Majeſty's good ſubjects, and to create jealouſies and di- 
11 0 among them. It was reſolved likewiſe, that 
r. Steele, for his offence in writing and publiſhing 
* the ſaid ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, be expelled. 
this Houſe,” He afterwards wrote An Apology for 
himſelf and his Writings, occaſſoned by his Expulſion 3 
which, he dedicated to Robert Walpole Eſq; in the 
preface to which he tells us, that ** it was printed 
& before the death of her late Majeſty, but upon that 
accident the publication was deferred, leſt ſome 
handle might be taken to interrupt the buſineſs of 
* the nation, by an offence given to perſons, wha 
were principally guilty of the oppreſſion here repre- . 
« ſented. They might poſſibly, continues be, have at- 
« tempted to borrow another caſt of conſcience in 
* their favour ; and it was to be ſeared, that the ſame. 


Vol. IX. 


Company 


tyranny, which puniſhed a man for a thing, in 
«© which he ought to have been encouraged and ſup- 
leaſt murmur againſt its determination. I have ſaid 
truth, and common ſenſe, is as much tyranny in an 
aſſembly as a ſingle perſon. But I muſt do the 


majority of the Houſe, which expelled me, the juſtice 
to own, that they carried themſelves as men conſcious 


tive in it, but profeſſed ſlaves and hirelings, that 


rative the Meſſengers of the Treaſury, Members of 


name, that ſent orders by his kinſman to turn a 


Hit was not his Lordſhip's good pleaſure he ſhould fit 


there any longer.” | | | 

LX] 4 Treatiſe entitled, The Romiſh Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiftory of late Vears.] 
Finch he obſerves, that ** this firſt part of a narra- 
tion, to which, /ays he, I have given the title of 
*« ſome collateral and contemporary circumſtances and 
ſecret paſſages, joined to an account of the cere- 
mony of the laſt inauguration of ſaints by his Ho- 
lineſs the Pope. It diſplays the utmoſt abuſe of 
** Chriſtianity, and that to the moſt fantaſtical de- 
<© gree. After the See of Rome has uſurped the do- 

minion over the whole earth, it goes on to diſpoſe 
of heaven alſo, and to name the inhabitants of 
** thoſe bleſſed manſions. Theſe ſhe employs to ro- 
*« ceive the importunities of mortals before they come 

at the Almighty. Is this for his eaſe, who is all- 
ſufficient? for his information, who is omniſcient ? 
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a lively idea of the pageantry uſed in that Church 
to ſtrike the imaginations of the vulgar; and needs 
„only to be re 
«« abhorrence their idolatry.” In the Appendix, 
No. I. we have a liſt of the colleges, monaſteries, 
and convents of men and women of ſeveral orders in 


the Low Countries; with the revenues, which they 
draw from England. No. II. contains an extract of 


the Taxa Camera ſeu Cancellariæ Apoſtolice ; the fees 


of the Pope's Chancery, a book printed above 100 
years ago by the authority of the Pope, being a table 


or lift of the fees paid him for ab/olutions, diſpen/ations, 
indulgences, faculties, and 3 N. I. is 2 
Bull of the Pope's in 1357 given to the then King of 
France, whereby the Princes of that nation have recei- 
ved an hereditary right to cheat all the reſt of mankind, 


taken from Dacherii Spicilegium, Tom, IV. p. 275 inter 


Miſcellanea Epiſalarum, anno Chrifti 1351. & Tom. V. 
494. anno Cbriſti 1357, & Tom. IX. p. 301. ann 
Chriſti 1420. 
of Pope Sixtus V, as it was uttered in the Conſiſtory 
at Rome September the 2d 1589, defending the exe- 
crable fa&t of Jaques Clement, a Jacobine Frier, upon 
the perſon of Henry III King of France, to be com- 
mendable, admitable, and meritorious. No. V. is 2 
collection of ſome Popiſh tracts and poſitions de- 
ſtructive of ſociety and all the good ends of Go- 
vernment. | F 


31 


ported, would have gone on to have condemned the 


tyranny, becauſe to reſolve and act againſt juſtice, 


they were doing wrong; and no one appeared ac- 
eis to ſay, ſuch as I have called in the following nar- 


the Houſe, who were immediately dependent upon, 
or related to a noble Lord, whom I need not 


Commoner of England out of Parliament, becauſe 


a Romiſh Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, is only an account of 


Groſs | profane! ridiculous! This account gives us 


ted, to give every ſerious man an 


No. IV. is a tranſlation of the oration 


4ot 


In the dedication to the Lord 
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Company of Comedians [L], and put into the Commiſſion of the Peace for the County 
of Middleſex 3 and in April 17515 was knighted upon the preſenting of an addreſs 
to his Majeſty by the Lieutenancy. In the firſt Parliament of that King he 
was choſen Member of Parliament for Boroughbrigg in Yorkſhire ; and after the ſu 

preſſing of the Rebellion in the North, was appointed one of the Commiſſioners of the 
forfeited Eſtates in Scotland, where he received diſtinguiſhing marks of reſpect from 
| ſeveral of the Nobility and Gentry of that part of Great Britain. In 1715 he publiſhed at 
London in 8yo, An Account of the State of the Roman Catholic Religion 2 iba World. 
Written for the uſe of Pope Innocent XI by Monſieur Cerri, Secretary of the Cong reg alian de 

propaganda Fide. Now fiſt tranſlated fram an auibeutic Halian MS. never publiſhed. 
To which is added, A Diſcourſe concerning the State of Religion in England. Written in 


French in the time of King Charles I, and now firſt tranſlated. Wiih a large Dedication to 


[Z] Governor of the Royal company of Comedians.) 


His Patent was as follows. 


« George by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
* France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
« &c. To all whom theſe Preſents ſhail come, greet- 
«© ing. We having been informed ourſelves, fince our 
«© acceſſion to our crown, of the ſtate of our Theatre, 
and finding to our forrow, that, through the neglect 
«© and ill management thereof, the true and only end 
of its inſtitution is greatly perverted, and inſtead of 
«« exhiviting ſuch repreſentations of human life as may 
tend-to the encouragement and honour of Religion 
„and Virtue, and diſcountenancing of vice, the Eng- 
„ liſh Stage hath been the complaint of the ſober, 
intelligent, and religious part of our people ; and 
«© by indecent and immodeſt expreſſions, by profane 
* alluſion to holy Scripture, by abuſive and ſcurrilous 
©* repreſentations of the Clergy, and by the ſucceſs 
% and applauſe beſtowed: on Libertine characters, it 
*© hath given great and inſufferable ſcandal to Religion 
and good manners. And in the repreſentations of 
„ civil government, care hath not been taken to 
“ create in the minds of our good ſubjects juſt and 
4% dutiful ideas of the power and authority of Magi- 
10 ſtrates, as well as to preſerve a due ſenſe of the rights 


„of our people; and through many other abuſes, that, 


„% which under a wiſe direction and due regulation 
% would be uſeful and honourable, has proved, and, if 
not reformed, will continue a reproach to govern- 
«© ment and a diſhonour to Religion. And it being 
_ *© our pious reſolution, which with the blefling of Al- 
„ mighty God we will ſteadily purſue, through the 
whole courſe of our reign, not only by our own 
example, but by all other means poſfible, to pro- 
« mote the honour of Virtue and Religion, and on 
*c- every occaſion to encourage good literature, and to 
« endeavour the eſtabliſhment of good manners and 
e diſcipline among all our loving ſubjeQs, in all fta- 
5 tions andiranks of men whatſoever, theſe being in 
** our opinion the proper means to render our king- 
doms happy and flouriſhing. We having ſeriouſly 
«©. reſolved on the premiſes, and bein well ſatisfied 
of the ability and good diſpoſition of our truſty and 
<<. well-beloved Richard Steele Eſq; for the promoting 

| theſe our royal purpoſes, not only from his pablick 
« ſervices to Religion and virtue; but his ſteady ad- 
„ | herence to the true intereſt of his country; know 
«© ye, that we, out of our eſpecial grace, certain know- 


„ ledge, and mere motion, and in conſideration of 


the good and faithful ſervices, which the ſaid 
Richard Steele hath done us, and doth intend to 
do for the future, bave given and granted, and by 
“ theſe preſents, for us and our heirs and ſucceſſors, do 
* give and grant unto him the ſaid Richard Steele, 


*« his executors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, for and 


«, during the term of his natural life, and for and 
«+ duriog the full end and term of three years, to be 


* computed-next and immediately after the deceaſe of 
„ him the ſaid Richard Steele, full power, and licence 
and authority, to gather together, form, entertain, 


<<. govern, - privilege, and keep a company of Come- 
« dians for our ſervice, to exerciſe and act Tragedies, 


„ Plays, Opera's, and other performances of the Stage, 


«© within the houſe in Drury-lane, wherein the ſame 


ate now exerciſed by virtue of a licence granted 


„ by us to him the ſaid Richard Steele, Robert Wilks, 


«« Colley Cibber, Thomas Dogget, and Barton Booth, 


« or within any other houſe built, or to be built, where 


„ playing in the ſaid Theatre. 


Ihe 


« our eities of London and Weſtminſter, or the ſuburbs 
<* thereof, ſuch houſe or houſes ſo to be built (if occaſion 
« ſhall require) to be aſſigned, allotted by the ſurveyor of 
„ our works for a Theatre or Play-houſe, with neceſſa- 
ry tiring and retiring rooms, and other places con- 
« yenient, of ſuch extent and dimenſion, as the ſaid 
© Richard Steele, his executors, adminiſtrators, or aſ- 
ſigns, ſhall think fitting; wherein Tragedies, Co- 
«© medies, Plays, Opera's, Muſic-ſcenes, and all other 
«« entertainments of the ſtage whatſoever, may be 
„ ſhewed and preſented. Which ſaid company 
« ſhall be our ſervants, and be ſtiled The Royal 
«© Company of Comedians, and ſhall conſiſt of ſuch num- 
46 bers, as the {aid Richard Steele, his executors, admini- 


* ſtrators, or aſſigns ſhall from time to time think meet. 


« And we do hereby, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
% grant unto the ſaid Richard Steele, his executors, 
« adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, full power, licence, and 
« authority to permit ſuch perſons, at and during the 
« pleaſure of the ſaid Richard Steele, his executors, 
« adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, from time to time, to act 
« Plays and Entertainments of the ſtage of all ſorts, 
«« peaceably and quietly, without the impeachment or 
„ 1mpediment of any perſon or perſons whatſoever, 
« for the honeſt recreation of ſuch as ſhall defire to ſee 
« the ſame ; nevertheleſs under the regulations herein- 
« aftermentioned, and ſuch other as the ſaid Richard 
« Steele, from time to time, in his direction, ſhall 
« find reaſonable and neceſſary for our ſervice. And 
«© we do for ourſelves, our heirs and ſacceſfors, further 


grant to him the ſaid Richard Steele, his executors, 


« adminiſtrators and aſſigns, as aforeſaid, that it ſhall 
« and may be lawful to and for the ſaid Richard Steele, 
his executors, [ and aſſigns, to take 
and receive of ſuch our ſubjects as ſhall reſort to ſee 
« or hear any ſuch Plays, Scenes, and Entertainments 


* 


«© whatſoever, ſuch ſum or ſums of money, as either 


have accuſtomably been given and taken in the like 
« kind, or as ſhall be thought reaſonable. by him or 
« them, in regard of the great expences of ſcenes, 
« muſic, and ſuch new decorations as have not been 
« formerly uſed. And further, for us, our heirs 
« and ſucceſſors, we do hereby give and grant unto the 
« ſaid Richard Steele, his executors, adminiſtrators 
and aſſigns, full power to make ſuch allowances out 
« of that, which he ſhall ſo receive by the acting of 
Plays and Entertainments of the ſtage, as aforeſaid, 
to the actors, and other perſons employed in acting, 
« repreſenting, or in any quality whatſoever, about 
te the ſaid Theatre, as he or they ſhall think fit. And 
&« that the ſaid company ſhall be under the ſole go- 
«« vernment and authority of the ſaid Richard Steele, 
« his executors, adminiſtrators, or afligns ; and all 


„ ſcandalous and mutinous perſons ſhall from time to 


„ time by him and them be ejected and diſabled from 
And for the better 
« attaining our royal purpoſes in this behalf we have 
thought fit hereby to declare, that henceforth no 
repreſentations be admitted on the ſtage, by virtue or 
« under colour of theſe our Letters Patents, whereby 
« the Chriſtian Religion in general, or the Church of 

„England may in any manner ſuffer reproach, ſtriftly 
& inhibiting every degree of abuſe or miſrepreſentation 
46 of ſacred characters, tending to expoſe Religion it 
„ ſelf, and to bring it into contempt ; and that no 
&« ſuch character be otherwiſe introduced, or placed in 
« other light, than ſuch as may enhance the juſt eſteem 
« of thoſe who truly anſwer the end of their ſacred 
« function. We further enjoin the ſtricteſt regard to 


* 
* 


<< he or they can beſt be fitted for that purpoſe, within * ſuch repreſentations, as any way concern civil Policy, 
| I 


y 66 or 


the preſent- Pope, giving bim a very particular Account of the Stale 4 Religion amongſt 
Proteſtants, and of ſeveral other Matters of Importance relating io Gr 


eat Britain [M]. 


The Tranſlation of the Account was done by Mr. Michael de la Roche, author of The 
Memoirs of Literature; and the dedication to the Pope, which is greatly admired CN), 
is upon good grounds ſuppoſed not to be written by Sir Richard Steele, but by another 


very eminent hand more converſant in ſubjects of that nature. 


The ſame year our author 


bliſhed A Letter from the Earl of Mar to the King before his Majeſty's Arrival in Eng- 
and: with ſome Remarks on my Lord's ſubſequent Conduct; and the year following 4 
ſecond Volume of the Engliſhman [O]; and in 1718 an Account of his Fiſh- Pool, which 


was 4 


project of his for bringing fiſh to market alive, for which he obtained a patent. 


In 1719 he publiſhed a pamphlet called, The Spinſter, and A Letter to the Earl of Oxford 


concerning the Bill of Peerage [P]; which Bill he oppoſed in the Houſe of Commons. 


* or the conſtitution. of our government, that theſe 
«© may contribute to the ſupport of our ſacred autho- 
s rity, and the preſervation of order and good go- 
« vernment. And it being our royal deſire, that for 
« the future our Theatre may be inſtrumental to the 
promotion of virtue, and inſtructive to human life, 
« we do hereby command and enjoin that no new 
« Play, or any old or revived Play be acted under 
& the authority hereby granted, containing any paſ- 
e ſages or expreſſions offenſive to Piety and good man- 
ners, untill the ſame be corrected and purged by 
ce the ſaid Governor from all ſuch offenſive and icanda- 
« lous paſſages and expreſſions. And theſe our Letters 
« Patent, or the inrolment thereof, ſhall be in all 
% things good and effectual in law, according to the 
«© true intent and meaning of the ſame, any thing in 
te theſe preſents contained, or any law, ſtatute, act, or 
« ordinance, proclamation, proviſor, or reſtriction, or 
«© any other matter, cauſe, or thing whatſoever, to the 
4% contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding, In witneſs 
« whereof, we have cauſed theſe our Letters to be 
% made Patents. 
« Witneſs ourſelf at Weſtminſter the. nineteenth. day 
« of January in the firſt year of our reign. 
y Whit of Privy Seal. 
GY _ | &« Cock.” 
NM An account of the ſtate of the Roman-Catholic 
Religion, E#c.] The original Italian manuſcript was 
taken out of the library of St. Gall, after the defeat 
of the Abbot of that name, by the united troops of 
Zurich and Berne, and lodged afterwards in the Library 
of Zurich. An authentic copy was tranſmitted to England 
by the Reverend. and very learned Mr. Ott, Principal 
Secretary of the Zurichian library. To this is ſubjoin- 
ed An important diſcourſe concerning the ſtate of Religion 
in England and the reconciliation with Rome, Written 
in French in the time of King Charles I. and printed 
at Francfort in 1701 at the end of a large book in 4to 
entitled, Monumenta Pietatis. & Literaria Virorum in 
Re publics & Literarid illuſtrium ſeletta. Quorum pars 
prior exhibet Colletanea Palatina, que ad illuſtrandam 
biftoriam Ecclefiz Palatine cum primis faciunt; Poſterior 
Eruditorum ſuperioribus duobus ſaculis celebrium Epiſtolas 
nondum editas comprehendit : in quibus memorabilia multa. 
illorum temporum occurrunt. | 
LN] The Dedication to the Pope, which is greatly ad- 
mired.) We ſhall quote a paſſage from it. Your Ho- 
lineſs is not perhaps aware, how near the Churches. of. 
us Proteſtants have at length come to thoſe privileges. and 
per fections, which you boaſt f, as peculiar ta your own. 
So near, that many of the quick-fighted and ſagacious per- 
ſons have not been able ta diſcover any other difference 
between us, as to the main principle of all Doctrine, Go» 
wernment, Worſhip, and Diſcipline, but this. one, viz. 
that you cannot err in any thing,, an. determine, and aue 
newer do. That is, in other wards, that. you are infalli- 
ble, and we always in the right. We cannot but eſteem 
the advantage to be exceedingly, on our ſide, in this: caſe, 
becauſe we have all the benefits. of Infallibility, with» 
out the abſurdity of. pretending to it; and. without 
the uneaſy. taſk of maintaining a. point ſo ſhocking ta 
the underſianding of mankind. And yet muſt pardon. us, 
if we cannot help thinking it to be as great and glorious 
@ privilege in us to be always in the right, without the 
pretence to Infallibility, as it can be in you, to be1always- 
in the wrong with, it. Thus, the Synod. of Dort ( for 
<vhoſe unerring decifions public thanks to Almighty God 
are every three years offered up.with: the greaieſſ ſolem- 
nity by the Magiſtrates in that. country,z,), the. Councils of 
the Reformed. in France ; the Aſſembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland; and (if I may freſume to name it) the Convo- 


cation of England, have been all found tio have the very 
fame unqueſtionable authority which your Church claims 
folely upon the infallibility, which refides in it; and the 
people to be under the very ſame ſtrict obligation of obedi- 


_ ence to their determinations, which with you is the conſe- 


quence only of an abſolute infallibility. The reaſon there- 
fore, why we do not openly ſet up an infallibiltty, is be- 
cauſe aue can do without it. Authority reſults as welt 
from power as right ; and a 77% 


a foundation for it as infallibility itſelf. Councils, that 


may err, never do, and beſides being compoſed of men, 


whoſe peculiar buſineſi it is to be in the right, it is very 
immodeſt for any private perſon to think them not ſo, 
becauſe this is to ſet up a private corrupted underſtanding 
„ tne North as well as the South, abroad. as well as 
at home. All maintain the exerciſe of the ſame” 
how ſo much as to' ſpeak. of without ridicule in 
Dort is of no weight; it determined many doctrines 
* wrong, The Aſſembly of Scotland hath nothing of 

a true authority, and is very much out in its ſcheme” 
aof Doctrines, Worſhip, and Government. But the 


juſtly challengeth all obedience. If one croſſes a 
river in the North, there it ſtands thus. The Church 
of England is not enough reformed; its Doctrines, 
Worſhip, and Government have too much of Anti- 
chriſtian Rome in them. But the Kirk of Scotland 
hath a divine right from its only head, Chriſt Jeſus, 
« to meet, and to enact what to it ſhall ſeem fit for 


66 


enormous, unjuſtifiable claim to an unerring ſparit, 
and have found out a way unknown to your Holi- 
neſs and your predeceſſors of claiming all the rights 
that belong to infallibility, even whilſt we diſclaim 
and abjure the thing itſelf.” | 


[0] Second wlan of The Engliſhman.] In the 


Preface he obſerves, that the former volume of the Engliſh- 
man was written: with a diredt intention to deſtroy the 


credit, and fruſtrate the defigns of wicked men at that 
time in power. To infinuate, that there are evil purpoſes 


in the Miniſters 5 one's country, is in itſelf a ſiditious 
and unwarrantabli practice; but the apparent tendency” 


. of the proceedings in the late times juſtified the diſreſpett, 
with which the Officers of the State were then treated. 
That volume alarmed mankind againſt their defigns ; and 


this. lays together facts, which muſt convince all the world 
of the methods they bad taken to accompliſh them. It is 
incumbent upon one, who had treated them fa frankly 


when they were only ſuſpected, to make good what he 


ſeemed to. accuſe them of, now their actions are brought 
to light. | $ | = 

[P] A letter to the Earl of Oxford concerning the 
Bill of Peerage.] It was printed at London 1719 in 
8vo, and begins thus: My Lord, I am very glad 
of an occaſion, wherein I have the good fortune to 
„think the ſame way with your Lordſhip, becauſe I 

have very long ſuffered a great deal of pain in re- 
flecting upon a certain virulence, with which my 
“ zeal has heretofore tranſported me to treat your Lord- 
* ſhip's perſon and character. I do proteſt to you, 
«« excepting in the firſt ſmart of my diſgrace and ex- 
«*« pulſion out of the Houſe of Commons, I never 
*. writ any thing, that ought f to diſpleaſe you but 
with a ſeluctant heart, and in oppoſition to much 
good - will and eſteem for your many great and un- 
common talents... And ] take the liberty to ſay thus 


66 
cc 


% publickly to yourſelf what I have often ſaid to 


others, on the ſubject of my behaviour to you. I 
| « never 


ortty of votes is as ftrong 


above à public uncorrupted judgment. Thus it is in 
authority in themſelves, which yet they know not 


others. In England it ſtands thus. The Synod of 


Church of England is veſted with all authority, and 


< the good of his Church. Thus we left you for your 
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Tz] The Duke 
of Newcaſtle. 


* preſſed, my Lord, againſt you, when you could 


(*) Hiſtory of 
ngland during 
the reigns of 
King William 
and Queen Mary, 
Queen Anne, and 
King George I. 
pag: 675. edit. 

ndon 1735, in 
fl. 735 


STE 


Some time after this he wrote in oppoſition to the South-Sea-Scheme, his Criſis of Pro- 
| perty : an Argument proving, that the Annuitants for ninety-nine years, as ſuch, are not in 
the condition of other ſubjefts of Great Britain, but by compact with the Legiſlature are ex- 
empt from any new Direction relating to the ſaid Eſtates : printed at London 1920 in 8vo, 
and another piece publiſhed ſoon after under the title of 4 Nation a Family: being a ſe- 
quel 4 the Criſis of Property; or a plan for the Improvement of the South Sea Propoſal. 
The Criſis of Property was attacked in a pamphlet \ ages at London 1720 under the title 


of The Crifis of Honeſty : being an Anſwer to the 


riſis of Property. In a Letter to Sir 


Richard Steele. On Saturday January the 2d 174% he began a paper under the name of 
Sir Jobn Edgar, called The Theatre, which he continued every Tueſday and Saturday 
till April the 5th following, in all 28 Numbers. During the courſe of this Paper, viz. 


on the 23d of January, his patent of the Governor of the 


being revoked by his Majeſty, he publiſhed at London 1720 in 8vo, The State of the 
Caſe between the Lord Chamberlain (g) of his Majeſty's Houſbold and the Governor of the 
Royal Company of Comedians. With the Opinions of Pemberton, Northey, and Parker, 
concerning the Theatre [ 2]. About the ſame time he was attacked by Mr, John Dennis 


* never had any other reaſon to leſſen my Lord of 


„% Oxford than that which Brutus had to ſtab Cæſar, 
„the love of my country. Your Lordſhip will, I 
1% hope, believe there cannot be a more voluntary un- 
conſtrained reparation made to a man, than that I 
© now make to you in begging your pardon thus pub- 
*« lickly for every thing I have ſpoken or written to 
your diſadvantage, foreign to the argument and 
* cauſe, which 1 was then labouring to ſupport. You 
„will pleaſe to believe, 1 could not have been fo in- 
«*« ſenſible as not to be touched with the generoſity of 
«« part of your conduct towards me, or have omitted 


to acknowledge it accordingly, if I had not thought 


that your very virtue was dangerous; and that it 
1 was (as the world then ſtood) abſolutely neceſſary to 
«« depretiate ſo adventurous a genius ſurrounded with 
% ſo much power as your Lordſhip then had. I tranſ- 


% make twelve Peers in a day; I aſk your pardon, 
« when you are a private Nobleman, and, as I told 


* you, when I refigned the Stamp-office, I wiſhed you 


all proſperity conſiſtent with the publick good; ſo 
% now 1 congratulate you upon the pleaſure you muſt 
needs have in looking back upon the true fortitude, 
„with which you have paſſed through the dangers 
« ariſing from the rage of the people and the envy of 
1 the reſt of the world. If to have rightly judged 
of mens paſſions and prejudices, vices and virtues, 
c intereſts and inclinations, and to have waited with 
„ {kill and courage for proper ſeaſons and incidents 
to make uſe of them, for a man's ſafety and ho- 
«« nour, can adminitter pleaſure to a man of ſenſe and 


*« ſpirit, your Lordſhip has abundant cauſe of ſatiſ- 


faction. In confidence that you will accept of my 
„ ſorrow and repentance, for the unprovoked liberties I 
„have taken in my former writings, I make you my 
„ patron in this preſent diſcourſe on the greateſt occa- 
„ fion, that has perhaps ever happened in England. 
« Your Lordſhip will ſee I write in haſte, and the ne- 
“ ceflity of preſſing forward to be time enough to be 
„of any uſe, will excuſe the failures in ſtyle and ex- 
“ preſſion. I ſhall therefore immediately fall into the 
„ matter of the bill, which I fear may change this 


* free ſtate into the worſt of all tyrannies, that of an 


* Ariſtocracy. I ſhall ſupport my reaſons for that ter- 
ror by running through the ſeveral parts of it, and 
making it appear, that this is more likely than 
any other conſequence that can be ſuppoſed will at- 
tend ſuch a law as this would be. The whole 
«« tenour of it is very unfortunately put together, if 
« any thing but an addition of power to the Peers is 
« intended by it.” Sir Richard Steele was likewiſe ſaid 
to have had a hand in another ' ww publiſhed againſt 
the Peerage-bill, entitled The Plebeian; but Mr. Old- 
mixon aſſures us (), that it was written by William 
Benſon Eſq; now one of the two auditors of the Im- 


preſs. There were four ſeveral numbers publiſhed of 


the Plebeian : the ſirſt came abroad, before the bill was 
brought into the Houſe of Lords; and Mr. Addiſon 


in the firſt number of his Old Whig wrote ſome remarks 
on it. The next Plebeian replied to Mr. Addiſon, and 
obſerved, that the author of the Old Whig was ſo old 
a Whig, that he had quite forgot his principles. It 
was ſome time before the ſecond number of the Old 


Whig appeared, containing ſome Remarks upon the' 


trate it, except the Patentee or his aſſigns ſoa 


in 


Plebeian No. II, and conchiding with theſe words: 
«+ 1 ſhould not have given myſelf or the public all this 
trouble, had 1 not been fo peremptorily called to it 
„ by the laſt Plebeian, I do aſſure him, my ſilence 
* hitherto was not the effect of old age, as it has made 
„me ſlow ; but, to tell him the truth, as it has made 


„me a little teſty, and conſequently impatient of con- 


«« tradition, when I find myſelf in the right. I muſt 
„ own however, that the writer of the Plebeian has 
«© made the moſt of a weak cauſe, and do believe that 
«* a gond one would ſhine in his hands; for which 
„ reaſon 1 ſhall adviſe him as a friend, if he goes on 
in his new vocation, to take care that he be as 
happy in the choice of his ſubjeR, as he is in the 
<« talents of a Pamphleteer.” This paper was follow- 
ed by two other numbers of the Plebeian; which was 
then diſcontinued. | . | 

[2 ] The State of the caſe between the Lord Cham- 
berlain, c.] In this pamphlet Sir Richard obſerves 


(+), that his patent as Governor of the Royal Com- (+) 


pany of Comedians, which we have given at length 
in Remark [L], deſcribes very largely the uſes and pur- 


poſes of it, as well as the limitations and reſtrictions 


under which it ought to be enjoyed. And there is no 
power, ſays he, which can make it void or ought to fruſ- 


to tranſgreſi or go beyond the limits preſcribed. In ſuch 
caſe, there is a plain method of bringing ſuch offenders 
before the Courts of Fuftice ; and the Patentee, or thoſe 
claiming under him, are there to land upon the defenſive. 
But 1 have been deprived of my property by violence under 
the conduct of craft; but that violence has been as open, 
and that craft as ſhallow and as little diſguiſed, as fol- 
lows. Without any cauſe aſſigned, or Preface declaring 


by what authority, a noble Lord ſends a meſſage, directed 


to Sir Richard Steele, Mr. Wilks, and Mr. Booth, to diſ- 
miſs Mr. Cibber, who for ſome time ſubmitted to a diſa- 
bility of appearing on the tage during the pleaſure of one 


that had nothing to do with it. When this lawleſs will 
and pleaſure was changed, a very frank declaration was 


made, that all the mortification put upon Mr. Cibber was 
intended only as @ remote beginning of evils, which were 
to affect the Patentee, with ſome broad intimations, that 


the force of the Patent itſelf ſhould very ſoon be made in- 


effectual by a ſign manual. Under an amazement at this 
audacious proceeding againſt the validity of a Patent from 
the King on the throne, and taking myſelf as a Parliamen- 
tary Commiſſioner, to be of quality to write to Minifters 
of State, eſpecially when it was only to implore their aſ- 


fiftance and protection, in order to avert this intended 


outrage upon the King's authority and the Jubjects property, 
1 aurote to two great Mini fert to that purpoſe. But ſo 
great is the rage conceived againſt me, that the confidera- 
tion that the dignity of the King is offended in his grant 
could not protect me from being ruined againſt his laws, 
or procure the leaſt notice of my Remonſt: ance. However 
on Friday Fanuary the 224. I preſented, in the preſence 
of my — Chamberlain, the fullowing petition to the 
King. - 25 | 


Jo the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, the humble 


«« petition of Sir Richard Steele, 
«© Sheweth, 
« That your Petitioner is poſſeſſed by Letters Patents 
«« of the ſole government and authority of keeping a 
I L Company 


oyal Company of Comedians 


be proved 


pag. 27> 


(50 
Caſe 


30. 


(J) Stare of tbe 


Caſe, pag. 29, 
3% | 


S'T E 


in a very abuſive Pamphlet intitled, The Charafters and Conduct of Sir John Edgar, 
called by bimſelf ſole Monarch of the Stage in Drury-Lane, and his Three Deputy-Governors. 
In two Letters to Sir John Edgar. London 1720 in 8vo. Sir Richard Steele replied to 


him in Num, XI and XII of The Theatre 


«© Company of Comedians under the title of The Royal 
« Company of Comedians. | 

„ That the Lord Chamberlain of your Majeſty's 
« Houſhold has, by a written order, intimidated a 
% principal Comedian from acting; and by promiſes 
«« does encourage other Actors to diſturb your Petitio- 
« ner's ſaid government, to the great prejudice of his 
fortune and property. | | 

© That your Petitioner is further threatned with 
% an extraordinary uſe of your Majeſty's power, to 
« the diſappointment and fruſtrating his ſaid autho- 


| 46 rity. 


„That your Petitioner humbly concei ves, that he 
& has fully anſwered all the deſigns of your Maje- 


« ſty's Grant, to the great improvement of the 
Theatre. | | 


„ Your Petitioner therefore moſt humbly prays he 


may not be any way moleſted but by due courſe of 
„ law. | 


„And your Petitioner ſhall ever pray, &c.“ 


Sir Richard found no other effect of this petition, 
than the following order the next day. | 
« Whereas by our Royal licence, bearing date the 
1 8th day of October 1714,we did give and grant unto 
« Richard Steele Eſq; now Sir Richard Steele Knt. 
„Mr. Robert Wilks, Mr. Colley Cibber, Mr. Tho- 

mas Dogget, and Mr. Barton Booth, full power, li- 
| cence, and authority, to form, conltitute, and eſta- 
„ bliſh a Company of Comedians; and having re- 
“ ceived information of great miſbehaviours committed 
« by our Company of Comedians now acting at the 
« Theatre in Drury-Lane ; therefore, for reforming 
„ the Comedians, and for eſtabliſhing the juſt and an- 
c tient authority of the Officers of our Houſhold, and 
more eſpecially of our Chamberlain, we have thought 
« fit to revoke the abovementioned licence. And we 
do farther (as much as in us lies, and as by the 
% law we may) revoke and make void all other li- 
* cences, powers, and authorities whatſoever, and at 
„any time heretofore given by us to the ſaid Sir Ri- 


% chard Steele, Robert Wilks, Colley Cibber, Tho- 


mas Dogget, and Barton Booth, or to any of them 
« ſeverally.” | | | 

The Lord Chamberlain immediately after ſent the 
following order to the Managers of the Play-Houle. 
+ Whereas his Majeſty has thought fit by his letters of 
revocation, bearing date the twenty third day of Jan. 
1719 (for divers weighty reaſons therein contained) 
to revoke his Royal Licence; for the effectual pre- 
vention of any future miſbehaviour, in obedience 
to his Majeſty's commands, I do, by virtue of my 


« office of Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold, 


| hereby diſcharge you the ſaid Managers and Co- 
% medians at the ſaid Theatre in Drury-Lane in 
«« Covent-Garden from farther acting. Given un- 
der my hand and ſeal this 25th day of January 
4-479 i 


To the Gentlemen managing the Company of 
„Comedians at the Theatre in Drury-Lane in 
« Covent- Garden, and to all the Comedians and 
« Actors there.” 


Sir Richard obſerves (+), that the loſs, which he had 
hereby ſuſtained, was valued by him as —_—_ . 
$7.8: the 
Six hundred pounds a year for life, is 
64 „„ at — &- © 
« The three years after my life —— 1800 © © 
«« My ſharein the ſcenes, ſtock, &c. - - - 1000 0 © 
«+ The profit of my acting my own plays, 5 3 
already writ, or I may write 


J. 9800 O o 


« The thing itſelf is but a ſhop to work in, and 
received nothing from the Crown. And if a man 


Vol. IX. 


betrays bim to be unfit for the execution of it. 


[R]. In 1722 his Comedy called The 
Conſcious 


4e ſhall hazard his all for the public, and expect no 
«© more but what his own ſkill and labour, in con- 
« junction with his afligns, ſhall bring him, ſuch a 
* one ſhould be the laſt man, that ought to ſuffer 
« moleſtation, If I had been Laceman, Sadler, or 
* Shoemaker to the Crown by patent, I could not 
have been diſpoſſeſſed but by due courſe of Law, and 
according to the prices I ſhould have ſet upon my 


forth in this charter be overlooked and ſuppreſſed in 
a ſummary way, and no redreſs ? But it is apparent 


his gracious precaution in the order by {gn manual. 


to me, and they have acted their own way as well 


I never did one act to provoke this attempt, nor 
* does the Chamberlain pretend to aſſign any direct 
< reaſon of forfeiture, but openly and wittingly de- 
„% clares he will ruin Steele: which is, in a man in 
his circumſtances againſt one in mine, as great as 
« the humour of Malagene in the Comedy, who va- 


_ ** Jued himſelf upon his activity in tripping up cripples. 


All this is done againſt a man, to whom Whig, 
«« Tory, Roman Catholic, Diſſenter, Native and Fo- 
„ reigner, owe zeal and good will for good offices en- 
% deavoured towards every one of them in their civil 
rights; and their kind wiſhes to him are but a juſt 
* return. But what ought to weigh moſt with his 
« Lordſhip the Chamberlain, is my zeal for his maſter ; 


of which I ſhall at preſent ſay no more, than that his 


« Lordſhip and many others may perhaps have done 


more for the Houſe of Hanover than [I have; but 1 
« am the only man in his Majeſty's Dominions, who did 


*. AW __. | | 

[R] Sir Richard Steele replied to him in No. XI and 
X11 of The Theatre.) In No. XII. he treats Mr. 
Dennis with great contempt: he obſerves, that Carion 
might live in ſafety, if they would not be miſchievous ; 
but when they run into people's houſes, their avorthleſ;- 
neſs is no longer a protection, and the being good for no- 
thing is lofi to them by their doing miſchief. Otters, 
polecats, foxes, kites, and ſcreech-owls might be ſafe 
in the reſpetive darkneſs and courts, which nature has 
aſſigned for thoſe of her living creatures, whom, from 
the obſcenity of their make and reptility of their being, 


ſhe has appointed to Sun the day, and not, till all nobler 


creatures are at reſt, to adventure even into twilight, 
or look up at the moon. What d'call is of this fort, 
and when he ever, by force of appetite, is chliged to 


appear among men, you ſee in him a pain under the 


broad day. ligbt; his motion is quick and ſudden, 
turning on all ſides, ewith a ſuſpicion of every object, 
as if he had done or feared ſome extraordinary miſchief. 
He is alarmed like an Italian flabber ; but then he looks 
ſo cauſeleſsly ſuſpicious, as if nothing but celibacy 
preſerved him from being an innocent cuckold. You ſee 
wickedneſs in his meaning, but folly of countenance that 
It is 
pleaſant to hear him talk of beauty, in oppofition to Sir 
Richard: black wig and duſky countenance, guoth'a ; 7 


defy all the Virtuoſo's in Europe, to name either the colour of 


his wig or his face: and yet I muſt own no man dreſſes 
more properly; for as nothing comes of nothing, fo no- 
thing agrees with nothing. It muſt be ackowledged by 
many indications, be is of human race; but of what di/: 
tinction or rank of them, I will not dare to ſay; the 
complexions of mankind are white, black, and tawny, 
What d'call is not one of theſe, and yet a ſpice of all. 
1 could mix an ingredient to paint im with, but not 
without lead, charcoal, burnt braſs, and gooſe-greaſe, 


for there is in it a metalline tinfture of theſe under- 


colours, with an effiuvium that ſhines upon them, as 


you may have obſerved in the coarſer ſort of tallow- 


candles. It it a jeft for him to talk of beauty to Sir 
Richard, ſo far as to their complexions. Sir Richard 


is a little lame, but What d'call can't walk ; no, hb, 


frarts 


5 K 


goods. And ſhall the noble ends and purpoſes ſet 


the King is groſly and ſhamefully injured againſt 


The Parliament has done the ſame favour to other 
Gentlemen with regard to Parliament, which he has 


as I, and he has not yet entred upon their eſtates. 
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Conſcious Lovers [S] was ated with vaſt ſucceſs at the Theatre- Royal in Drury-Lane, 
and publiſhed with a dedication to the King, for which his Majeſty made him a pre- 
ſent of five hundred pounds. Notwithſtanding the juſt applauſe which this Play met with from 


the public, it was atracked with great virulence in ſome Remarks on it by Mr, Dennis. Some 


years before his death Sir Richard grew Paralytic, and retired to his ſeat at Llangunner near 
Caermarthen in Wales, where he died September the 1ſt 1729, and was privately interred, 
according to his own deſire in the Church of Caermarthen. He married to his firſt wife a 
Lady of Barbadoes, with whom he had a valuable plantation upon the death of her 


brother, who was taken by the French at ſea, as he was coming to England, and died 


in France, This wife dying without iſſue he married Mary, the daughter of Jonathan 


Scurlock of Llangunner in Caermarthenſhire Eſq;. This Lady, for whom our author 
has publicly teſtified his great eſteem in the dedication to her prefixed to The Ladies 
Library, died December the 26th 1718, aged forty years, and was interred in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey, leaving by Sir Richard one ſon, Eugene [TJ, and two daughters, Eli- 


zabeth and Mary, one of whom is married to 


Trevor Eſq; one of the Judges 


of Wales. Befides the writings abovementioned, our author publiſhed about the year 
1715 or 1716 a paper called, The Town-Talk, and another intitled, The Tea-Table ; 
and he wrote ſome of the Paſquins. He had likewiſe almoſt finiſhed a Comedy founded 
upon the Eunuch of Terence, which he intended to call The Gentleman, and another, 


which he intitled, The School of Action. 


ſtarts, Rares, and looks round him at every promotion or 


rather jerk of his perſon forward. He looks back, not 


for any thing he has forgot, but from a memory that he 


bas nothing, and may be aſked for ſomething. This con- 
flant ſhuffle of hafle without ſpeed makes the man 
thought a little touched; but the vacant look of his two 
eyes give you to underſtand, that be could never run out of 
his <vits, which ſeem not ſo much to be loſt, as to 


want employment; they are not jo much aſtray, as they 
are a wool-gathering, ** Now for his criticiſms and 
performances, in this he ſhall not be injured, by 


«© having any writer placed by him; for there is 
none to whom it would not be to his diſadvantage to 
«© be compared; but he ſhall be Critic, Tragedian, 
and Comedian, according to his own rules and cru- 


« dities laid down and alluded to in this pamphlet. 


“ have often aſſerted, and think this is an example 
to ſopport my opinion, that it is generally for want 
of judgment, that men ſet up for the character of 


being judicious. Every body of any ſtanding in 


town knows, that the dulleſt and moſt ſtupid writers 
** we have had have ſet up for Critics; and after 
«© abuſing the moſt celebrated and bright perſonages of 
*© the age have made reproofs and anſwers needleſs by 
*© ſome undeniable evidence of their inability in pub- 
* lications of their own. As for this critic, he has 
*« diſtinguiſhed himſelf by no ſpirit but that of con- 
* tradiction. Men the moſt amiable and unblameable 
sin their perſons and conduct, moſt perfect and cor- 
*« ret in their writings and diſcourſe, have been the 


«c peculiar objects of this Gentleman's reproof and 


* diſlike. To finiſh him at once, as to this particular, 
the men of all the world, upon whom he has fallen 


** hardeſt, are Addiſon and Congreve. After this is 


«* ſaid, it would be ridiculous to talk of the animal 
* any farther than to give good people a right notion 
of it. He has the face and ſurlineſs of a maſtif, 
which has often ſaved him from being treated like 
** a cur, till ſome more ſagacious than ordinary found 
his nature, and uſed him accordingly. Unhappy 
«© Being! terrible without! fearful within! Not a 
Wolf in ſheep's cloathing, but a ſheep in a wolf 's. 
O lamentable and ridiculous ! O Tragicomical con- 
dition! ever frightful and always in a fright ! His 
** pamphlet is ſo cruel, that it could not be writ by 


Lo 
A 


* any thing but a coward, indulging, ſating, and 


«© wreaking his malice upon an object wholly in his 
«© power, which he could ſtab without reſiſtance. 
«© Falſhoods to unſettle families, diſturb ſocieties, and 


diſunite friends, among whom there is not one man, 


but who has not particularly endeavoured to ſerve 


him, are but part of his offences. But there is 


«© Not a man among them but will take all due mea- 
% {ures to bring him to juſtice. They will not treat 
„him as ſtupid only, but as wicked.” | 


(s The Conſcious Lovers.] In the preface Sir Ri- 
chard obſerves, that the chief deſign of this Comedy 
Twas to be an innocent performance; and the audience 


have abundantly ſhewed how ready they are to ſupport 


what is wifibly intended that way; nor do I make any 
difficulty to acknowledge, that the whole was writ for 
the ſake of the ſcene of the fourth Act, wherein Mr. 
Bevill evades the quarrel with his friend, and hope it 
may have fome effect upon the Goths and Vandals, that fre- 
quent the Theatre, or a more polite audience may ſup- 
ply their abſence. But this incident and the caſe of the 
father and daughter are efleemed by ſome people mo ſub- 
Jjeas of Comedy; but 1 cannit be of their mind; for 
any thing that has its foundation in happineſs or ſucceſs, 
muſt be allowed to be the object of Comedy; and ſure it 


muſt be an improvement of it to introduce @ joy too exqui- 


fite for laughter, that can have no ſpring but in de- 
light, which is the caſe of this young Lady. 1 muft 
therefore contend, that the tears, which were ſhed on 
that occaſion, flowed from reaſon and good ſenſe, and 
that men ought not to be laughed at for weeping, till 
abe are come to a more clear notion of what is to be 


imputed to the hardneſs of the head and the ſoftneſs of _ 


the heart; and I think it was very politely ſaid of Mr. 


Wilks to one ewho told him there was a General aweep- 


ing for Indiana; I'll warrant he'll fight neer the worſe 
for that. To be apt to give way to the impreſſions of 
humanity is the excellence of a right diſpoſition and the 
natural working of a well turned ſpirit. It remains 
to ſay a word concerning Terence, and I am ex- 
© tremely ſurprized to find what Mr. Cibber told 
« me prove a truth, that what I valued myſelf fo 
„ much upon, the tranſlation of him ſhould be im- 
“ puted to me as a reproach. Mr. Cibber's zeal for 
« the work, his care and application in inſtructing 
the actors, and altering the diſpoſition of the ſcenes, 
« when 1 was through ſickneſs unable to cultivate 
« ſuch things myſelf, has been a very obliging favour 
« and friendſhip to me. For this reaſon I was very 
„ hardly perſuaded to throw away Terence's celebrated 
« funeral, and take only the bare authority of the 


«© young man's character; and how I have worked it 


into an Engliſhman, and made uſe of the ſame cir- 
% cumſtance of a daughter, when he leaſt hoped for 
« one, is humbly ſubmitted to the learned reader.“ 
[T] One ſon, Eugene.] The learned Mr. Solomon 
Lowe of Blythe-Houſe in Hammerſmith, under whoſe 
care he was for about three years, informs us in a let- 
ter, that he was a /prightly lad of fine parts; and that 
not long after he was taken home to Sir Richard's heuſe 
in York-buildings, he cu, indulged ( his genius generally 


lying that way) in acting plays in the Senſorium ( as 


Sir Richard called his great room there ) and by frequent 
heats and colds, his conſtitution was broke, and the child 


bft. T: 


STELLINGI. It is the name which thoſe Saxons took, to whom Lotharius the fon 
of Lewis the Debonnair gave leave to profeſs the Heathen Religion, which Charles the 
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ral au 


have 
upon 


(1) 

la R, 
Lett: 
1684 
pag. 


(1) Du Tillet, 
Recueil des Rois 
de France, pag. 
m. 45» See alſo 
Fauchet, Hift. de 
Charles leChauve, 
chap. 7, fol · m. 
27» 

(2) Pierre de 
Saint Julien, 
Meſlanges Para- 
doxales, p- 199» 


(3) Ibid, 


STE 


Great had forced their fathers to forſake, Du Tillet mentions this, but in much fewer 
words, than an author who has quoted him [A]. 


[A] Du Tillet relates this, but in much fever words 
than an author who has quoted him.] © The Emperor 
«* Lotharius . . . . turned Monk, to do penance for 
te his ſins, and particularly for his undutiful behaviour 
« towards his father, and becauſe, in order to be ſup- 
ported againſt his brother Lewis, and Charles the 
% Bald, he had reſtored to a part of the Saxons, 
„ whom his grandfather Charles the Great had con- 
« verted to the Chriſtian Religion, their ancient ido- 
* latry, to which being returned they called them- 
© ſelves Stellingi, enjoying a liberty of conſcience, 
every one being free to profeſs what Religion he 


_ «« pleaſed (1).” We ſhall now ſee how Peter de Saint 


Julien amplifies this. He had juſt been exclaiming 
againſt a liberty of conſcience, and he had obſerved 
among other things (2), that they who demand it ab- 
ſolutely, ſeem to pretend to the privileges of the The- 


lemites in Rabelais, who had put this inſcription on 


the frontiſpiece of their temple, Do as you life. 
«© This, continues he (3), calls to my mind what I 
% have read in the Sieur du Tillet's Collections, that 
„ the Emperor Lotharius of that name, the fon of 
Lewis the Debonnair, being in a great perplexity 
* (on account of the war in which he was engaged 
„ againſt his brothers) demanded of the Saxons, who 
% were his ſubjects, to aſſiſt him with men and mo- 
«« ney ; to which theſe Saxons would not conſent, but 
« on condition that they ſhould enjoy a full liberty of 
« conſcience, Lotharius (who was more fond of vic- 
* tory than of religion) did not then conſider the im- 
« portance of the Saxon's requeſt ; and granted it, 
„without reflecting much upon it. 


« ons were at that time ſo much addicted to Heathen- 


(s) Suidas, in 
EoperAtogs 


* iſm, and had fo great a veneration for their idols, 


STEPHANUS BYZANTINUS was 


thor. 


Now theſe Sax- 


« that though Charles the Great had brought them 
«« very low by a war, which laſted above thirty three 


« years, and weakened them ſo much, that they had 


no other means left to fave their lives, but by ſub- 
e mitting to be baptized, yet they received baptiſm 
«© out of fear rather than out of devotion. Theſe 
« Saxons, therefore, having got leave to live in a full 
liberty of conſcience, ſhewed very ſoon, that the 
« Chriſtian Religion, which they had been forced to 
admit, was not planted in their hearts, and could 
* not take root there. So that it happened, that as 
«« all the ſects are uſed either to take the name of 
« their authors, or to frame one to themſelves, fo 
* theſe Saxons called themſelves Stellingi, and returned 
„ to their former idolatry, After that time, the 


«« Emperor Lotharius, coming to a better mind, had a 


«© remorſe of conſcience (both for his undutifulneſs, 
% and ſevere uſage towards his father, and for diſ- 
* charging the Saxons of the promiſe and foath they 
«© had made when they were baptized ; for daring, 1 
« ſay, to diſpenſe with a matter of conſcience, which 
„it was not in his power to do), and leaving the 
« world (in which he had lived without ſubmitting 
« himſelf to the fear of God, nor to the duty he 
„ owed his parents) he turned Monk.” If you com- 


pare Peter de Saint Julien's words with du Tillet's, 


you will be able to get a notion of the liberty, which 
numberleſs writers take of adding a thouſand things to 
the originals from which they tranſcribe. 

It is needleſs to make any reflections on the maxims 
which Peter de Saint Julien ſets down (4). The Ad- 
vocates for a toleration have refuted them a thouſand 
and thouſand times over and over (5). | 


(4) See the re- 
mark FJ of the 
article IRET. 


(5) See the re- 
mark [FJ of 
the article 
SAINTES 
(Claudius de.) 


an able Grammarian, who lived in the fifth 
or ſixth Century. He compoſed a Dictionary, wherein he marked the nouns adjective, 
derived from the nouns ſubſtantive of the places, which ſerved to denote the inhabitants 
of thoſe places [A]. This was attended with a great number of obſervations borrowed ' 
from Mythology fand Hiſtory, which ſhewed the origin of cities and colonies, their 
changes and differences. This equally diſcovered the exactneſs and reading of the au- 


We have nothing remaining of this work, but a mean abridgment, which the 


(3) See the Bib- Grammarian Hermolaus undertook to make of it, and dedicated to the W Juſti- 


lithegue Choifie of ian 


Colomies, page 
46, S ſegg. 
where there is 


mention of ſeve- 
ral authors, who 


have laboured 
upon Stephanus. 


(a). How great ſoever the injury is, which this excellent book has ſuffered from 


the want of judgment in the abridger, and afterwards from the ignorance of the tran- 
ſcribers, learned men have ſtill received great light from it, and thought, that there was 
none of the antient books, which deſerved more to be explained and corrected by criti- 
ciſm. Sigonius, Caſaubon, Scaliger, Salmaſius, &c. (b) have employed themſelves in 
illuſtrating it; but it was not publiſhed in Latin till the year 1678 [BJ. This edition, 
Fa | 8 . 0 which 


[1] The nouns adjective, which . . . ſerved io de- 
nite the inhabitants of thoſe places.) The title ai 
rd , de urbibus, which is commonly given to this 
work, is neither that which the author, nor that 
which the abridger, gave it. The true title of the 
book was EN; and hence it was that Hermolaus 


intitled his Abridgment *EIrxar tnmoun, But as 


«« ſeveral perſons have at different times undertook to 
« abridge this abtidgment, and to retrench even the 
„ name and epiſtle dedicatory of the firſt abridger, 
« it is not ſtrange, that the old titles of the book 
„ are loſt. In the room of theſe ſome half. learned 
men have ſubſtituted that of wi Aw, becauſe 
« they thought that the principal deſign of the author 
« wis to write a treatiſe of Geography. They were 


„ miſtaken, for he had properly no other deſign than 


(1) Nouvelles de 
la Republigue des 


Lettres, for une 
1684, Art, J. 
Pa 


« to write a treatiſe of Grammar, and to explain the 
names derived from people, cities, and provinces, 
« as if any perſon ſhould explain grammatically the 
« terms Pariſian, French, Dutch, Liegois, &c. and 
« ſhew the almoſt infinite variety in the formation of 
* thoſe derivative terms (1).” This is the account 
of the opinion of the editors of Stephanus in the 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres. This opinion 
might be criticized ; for it is not at all probable, that 
the principal deſign of this Grammarian was to ex- 
lain thole derivative terms. This was probably the 
malleſt part of his ſcheme, and only an acceſſory to 


his work. I own, that he is very careful to mark 
theſe kinds of names ; but this takes up but very little 
room in compariſon of the facts which he relates, 
and the teſtimonies which he cites. And what would 
this be, if we had the whole work? We ſhould ſee 
there a line or two in an article concerning the expli- 
cation of the noun adjective formed from the name 
of the City; and we ſhould ſometimes find whole 
pages in one article only. I believe, with ſubmiſſion 
to better judgments, that the title 'E9:x relates to 


the obſervations which may be made upon a Nation, 


a City, a Place, as far as a writer confines himſelf to 
the origin of places, and geographical Hiſtory. See 
in the remark [G] the paſſage of Father Lubin. 
«* (2) What is pleaſant is, that when the author of 
this book is quoted, he is ſtyled Szephanus de Urbi- 
* bus, whence ſeveral E have imagined, that de 
% Urbibus was his family name, and that in tranſlating 
*© his name into French, it ought to have been Frienne 
„des Villes, 1. e. Stephen of the Cities, Father Lubin 
had a mind to make uſe of theſe terms in his geo- 
graphical tables upon Plutarch; but having con- 
* {ulted the Gentlemen of the French Academy, he 
** could not perſuade them to approve of his deſign. 
He complains in ſome meaſure of their obſtinacy in 
* his Geographical Mercury (3).” He was very much 

in the wrong to complain. 3 
[B] It was not publiſbed in Latin till the year 1678.] 
5 | 'There 


(2) Ih'd, pag. 
486. 


(3) p ag. 62, 
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4) See Colo- 
mies's judgment 
upon it in his 
Bibliotbegue 
Chorfie, p. 46. 


(5) He was Rec- 
tor of the Col- 
lege of Dort. 


us tranſcribe here the words of a Journaliſt. 


{6) Nouvelles de 
la Republique des 
Lettres, for July 
1684, Art, 4. 


Page 487. 


(7) At Leyden 
1674 in 8v0« 


8 T E 
which was printed at Amſterdam, was followed by that of Leyden ten years aſter. The 
Dutch diſperſed beforehand ſome ſheets of thoſe editions, which prevented Father Lubin 
from publiſhing that author, upon whom he had taken much pains [C]. The fragments 
of Stephanus concerning Dodona [D] does not permit us to doubt, that Hermolaus has 
retrenched a thouſand fine paſſages in that work; and as he ſometimes added ſomethin 


of his own, we cannot be certain whether Stephanus Byzantinus profeſſed Chriſtianity [E]; 
for who knows, whether the paſſages, wherein he ſeems to ſpeak like a Chriſtian are his ? 


Moreri deſerves to be criticized upon [F]. 


Father Lubin was in the right to think, that 


it would be doing good ſervice to the reader, if the nouns adjective of inhabitants were 


inſerted in Geographical Dictionaries [C]. 


There had been three editions in Greek, that of Aldus 


Manutius, that of Junius, and that of Xylander; but 


though the laſt mentioned writer was engaged to pub- 
liſh his Latin Verſion immediately, and though the 
Continuator of Geſner's Bibliotheca has aſſured the 
public, that this book of our Stephanus was publiſhed 
by Xylander in Greek and Latin in 1568 ; yet it is 
certain, that it did not appear thus till the time I 
mention. A Portugueſe Jew named Pinedo publiſhed 


it at Amſterdam in 1678, with a Latin Tranſlation 


by himſelf, and a Commentary (4). Six years after 


Mr. Rijk Profeſſor at Leyden publiſhed there the notes 
of Lucas Holſtenius upon the ſame book of Stephanus, 


which notes he had received from Cardinal Francis 


Barberini, There was publiſhed in the ſame City a 
new edition of Stephanus in 1668. 


It is in Greek 
and Latin like that of Pinedo : the Latin Tranſlation 
was made by Berkelius (5). This Tranſlator has ad- 
ded to it a large and learned Commentary, His re- 
marks upon the laſt Letters are not ſo long nor ſo full 
of learning, which was occaſioned by his dying be- 
fore the work was printed off. Mr. Gronovius 


has greatly contributed to the improvement of this 


edition. | 

[C]; Which prevented father Lubin. from publiſhing 
that author, upon whom he had taken much pains.] 
'This diſappointment vexed him, and induced him to 
ſay ſeveral harſh things of the Dutch nation. Let 
Since 
«« we have mentioned father Lubin, we ſhall not for- 
«« get the reſentment, which he has conceived againſt 
the whole Dutch nation, ſince he knew, that there 
was printing in Holland Stepbanus de Urbibus, tranſ- 
lated into Latin, and illuſtrated with a Commentary. 
The reader will ſee the angry tone, in which he 
ſpeaks, if he conſults the 63d page of his Geogra- 
phical Mercury. The occaſion of his vexation is, 
that they have maliciouſly ſupplanted him, as he 
* ſays, and robbed him of the fruits of his long ſtu- 
dies. It was ten years ago that he tranſlated that 
* book, he had correfed the faults of three editions by the 
aſſiſtance of two Greek manuſcripts in the King's li- 
brary, which had been moſt obligingly lent him by 
Mr. Carcavi : he had written Geographical notes upon 
* the author, filled up the chaſms, and compared all the 


thoſe who had ſeen his manuſcripts were aſtoniſhed at 
** the labour: and fee on a ſudden the Dutch diſperſed 
over all Europe the firſt ſheets of their edition, in 
order to prevent any bookſeller from engaging in 
„ the publication of that book. This is certainly a 
ſevere ſtroke upon an author, and eſpecially upon an 
© Auguſtinian Monk, who was going to ſhew, that he 
Vas a complete maſter of Greek and Criticiſm, 
which is not believed in the world without ſtrong 

proofs. It is ſo true, that people are backward in 
« believing this, that the Abbe Baudrand's Dictionary 
having informed the public, that Stephanus de Urbi- 
** bus had been tranſlated and illuſtrated with learned 
«* notes by father Lubin. Pinedo wrote to Paris pur- 
„ poſely to know who he was, and was anſwered, 
„that Mr. Baudrand had given it out in fide paren- 
% tum (6).“ | 

[D] The fragment of Stephanus concerning Dodona. ] 
It was taken from a very old manuſcript in the library 
of Mr. Seguier Chancellor of France. Tennulius Pro- 
feſſor in the Schola illuſtris of Nimeguen was the firſt 
who publiſhed it. He added to it a Latin tranſla- 
tion with notes. Berkelius publiſhed a ſecond edition 
(7), which contained a new tranſlation made by him- 
ſelf, and ſome remarks, Pinedo made a third tranſla- 
tien, and publiſhed it at the end of his edition of Ste- 


authorities cited with the originals that are extant : 


(opus Stephanus) nunc Latinum reddidit, reſtituit, & 


If I might give a piece of advice, they 
oi ſhould 


phanus with notes. Mr. Gronovius publiſhed an edi- 
tion of it in 1681 (8), wherein we find the three for- (3) It is in to, 


mer verſions : he added ſome learned diſſertations. 


DLE] We cannot be certain, whether Stephanus Byxan- 
tinus profeſſed Chriſtianity.) The reflection of a Jour- 
naliſt ſeems to me very proper to convince the writers 


of theſe laſt ages of the little power, which they have 


over their prejudices ; for they write ſcarce any book, 
in which the unhandſome manner of ſpeaking of other 
Religions does not diſcover that, which they profeſs. 
The reflection is as follows. ** For the reſt, though 
«« Lucus Holſtenius thought that Stephanus Byzanti- 
nus was a Chriſtian, it is not a thing unconteſted. 
There is the ſame difficulty with regard to Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus : ſome ſay that he was a Pagan, 
* others maintain that he was not ſo. I conclude 
« from thence, that the writers of this age are infi- - 
nitely more paſſionate or conceited than the ancient. 
« Where ſhall we find Geographical and Hiſtorical 
« Dictionaries, or even Hiſtories, which do not diſ- 
« cover the author's partiality for or againſt the Church 
« of Rome? There will be no diſpute in future ages, 
« whether Moreri, the Abbe Baudrand, &c. were 
« Catholicks or Proteſtants. We know even from 
«© the Rudiments of Grammar the ſect of the Gram- 
*« marian (9).“ If I were to paſs my judgments 1 (9) _ ns is 
ſhould chooſe rather to ſay, that our Stephanus was a 3 e fre : 
Chriſtian (10), than to ſay with a very learned man pag. 436. 
that he was a Pagan ; and if he had always related the 
ridiculous opinions of Paganiſm without criticizing on () See in the 
them, it would be no crime, Non eſt igitur audiendus e wig ral 
Septimius Florens Chriſtianus, quem nom puduit Stephanum which prove Ste- 
auctorem Ethnicum appellare, in Commentariis ſuis ad phanus to be a 
Arifleph. Irenam (11). i. e. We ought not there- Chriſtian, 
« fore to pay any regard to Septimius Florens Chri- 
e ſtianus, who did not ſcruple to ſlyle Stephanus a (11) Pag. 77. 
« Pagan writer, in his Commentaries on Ariftophanes's Berkelius, ibid. 
Irene.“ c | 
[F] Moreri deſerves to be criticized upon.) For he 
refers his reader to a work, which was never publiſhed, 
and ſays nothing of Pinedo's edition. Father Auguſtin 
de Lubin, ſays he, of the order of St. Auguſtin, bas tranſ- 
lated it into Latin, and added very learned Remarks. 
See his tranſlation. Would any man after reading theſe 
words doubt, but that father Lubin's Stephanus was 
actually expoſed to ſale ? I believe that Moreri believed 
ſo ; but this does not prevent him from impoſing upon & 
his readers. He had read in Mr. Baudrand (12), 20d (42) 4 Phipps 


errarii Alxan- 
drint Lexicon 


notis illuflravit docbiſſimis P. Auguſtinus Lubin Auguſti- Geograpbicum, 
nianus; i. e. Which (work of Stephanus) father tom. 2. folio 357, 
„ Auguſtin Lubin of the order of St. Auguſtin has % te Pinedo i 


«* tranſlated into Latin, reſtored, and illuſtrated with P Haticne. 


„very learned notes ;” and he did not doubt after (13) Cum 6:jus 
ſuch a teſtimony, but that he might ſpeak as poſitively ſcrutandi gratis 
as he has done. Mr. Baudrand made a good uſe of 2% i 777 

n 0 . Gas dam literas dediſ- 
Pinedo's reflection (13) ; he has remarked in his new fe, Ille leide 
edition, that father Lubin's work is not yet printed "eſcripft illud 4 
(14). A writer ought never to forget ſuch a clauſe, Michaele Autor 
when he mentions works, which are ſtill in the au- Zaadtand diclun 
thor's ſtudy. | CS” e 

[G] Father Lubin was in the right to think, that it 33 
ewould be doing good ſervice to the reader, if the nouns 

= , . . | (14) Ejus opus 
adjettive of inhabitants were inſerted . . ..] Here 


nitis nondum edi- 


follows the paſſage, which 1 promiſed above. The , ;ufravit P. 


reader will find in it among other things the reflection Auguſtinus Lubin. 
of that author concerning Stephanus's deſign. ** The Baudrand, Cen. 
« deſign of Stephanus de Urbibus was, ſays be (15), to graph. tom. 2. 
“ inſtruct his Scholars in the Greek Hiſtory; and Page 4 
„ that they might not take the people of one city (15) rde 
„ for thoſe of another, he has taken care in ſpeak- 8 _—_ 
ing of the cities to obſerve 2 ibn, which we s. 64 
5 may 


lius the paſlages, 


fuiſſe in fide pa- 


(16) Th 


familiar 


very im 


here. 


(a) V. 
Bibliot 
page 8 


1 nv 
Biblr, 
Page 8 


(2) 8 
de Sc 
them, 


359, 


259, 285. 


8 T 


ſhould be inſerted in the ſecond edition of Furitlere's Dictionary. Mr, Colomics has ci- 
ted ſome words of Scaliger, which ſeem to me very obſcure HJ. te 


{ 16) The word « may tranſlate the familiar names (16), which are 


familiar ſeems given to thoſe people, derived from the name of 


very improper t the city, which they inhabited; as for inſtance, 
heres „ gy] xt To EOrexcoy &rlioxivs, & Jvc 6 morn; d 
« We have great reaſon to wiſh, that ſome learned 
«* man would do the ſame with regard to the Latin 
« names of cities, adding to them the derivative 
names by which the inhabitants are called; as from 
« Roma, Romanus, from Carthago, Carthaginenfis. 
« This might likewiſe be done in our language; and 
« it would not be an employment unworthy of a man 
of parts to obſerve how the inhabitants of our cities 
„and provinces are called; that an inhabitant of Bre- 
e tagne is called Breton, of Anjou, Angevin, of Paris, 
« Pariſien, and fo of the reſt. The reading of our 
% Hiſtorians would be more agreeable, and we ſhould 
4 not ſee ſo many faults in our language; thoſe de- 
« rivative words ought never to be omitted in Geo- 
« graphical Dictionaries.“ | 
771 Some words of Scaliger, which ſeems to me very 
obſcure.) © Pinedo has not mentioned in his Preface 


STEIN (SIMON), one of the beſt Mathematicians of the ſixteenth Century, was 
(% Val. And. born at Bruges, and ſettled in Holland, and was likewiſe Overſeer of the Dy kes there (a). 


Biblioth. Belge 


N He was very highly eſteemed by Maurice of Naſſau Prince of Orange, who was a great 

lover of, and well ſkilled in the Mathematics. The works, which Stevin publiſhed, 
He invented a kind of chariots with ſails, which went 
very faſt [BJ. What he wrote upon Statics is eſteemed one of his beſt producti- 


were well received [A]. 


ons [C]. 

"ow The works, which Stevin publiſhed, were abel 
received.] He publiſhed a treatiſe of Arithmetic in 
French in the year 1585 printed by Plantin at Ant- 
werp in 8vo. . Problematum Geometricorum libri V, in 


() Valer, And. the year 1583 in 4to (1), and divers other treaties in 


ney jo Beg» Low Dutch, the greateſt part of which have been tranſ- 
* luaated into Latin by Willibrord Snellius ; but that of 
the invention of Harbours was tranſlated by Gtotius 


(2) Se: Voſſius, (2). Stevin's works were collected and publiſhed in 


de Scient. Ma- Latin in 1608, and in French in 1634 in fol. Here 
them, page m. is a particular account of the titles according to the 
French edition. The work is divided into ſix volumes, 
the firſt of which contains his Arithmetic, viz. he 
computations of arithmetical or vulgar numbers; likewiſe 


his Algebra with the equations of five quantities. The 


fix books of Algebra by Diophantus Alexandria, 
the four firſt of which are tranſlated by Simon Stevin, 
and the two laſt are newly tranſlatid by Hbert Girard, 
Samielois. The Practice of Arithmetic by Simon Stevin 
containing the tables of Intereft, Decimals ; libeauiſe a 
treatiſe of Incommenſurable Quantities, with an expiana- 
tion of the tenth book of Euclid. The ſecond Jome 
contains Coſmography, that is to ſay, the doctrine of 
Triangles, Geography, and Allronomy. The third con- 
tains the practice of Geometry. The fourth the Art 
of weights or Statics. The fifth Optics. The fixth 
Caſtrametation, Fortification by fluices, and fortifica- 
tion in general, Obſerve, that the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth volumes are entitled Memoires Mathe- 
a matiques du Prince Maurice. Grotius (3) wrote a fine 
Broke of his Hi. poem upon this part of Stevin's works. The author of 
. br Poem. the French tranſlat Albert Girard ; he reviſed 
fer. edit, Poem. the French tranſlation was Albert Girard; he reviled, 
1617, corrected, and inlarged the preceding editions: one may 
| ee.aſily diſtinguiſh what is his. A year after his death, 
(4) At Leyden, his widow and his eleven children dedicated to the 


fa) See the 2d 


printed for Bona- — | . wy 
venture ang 4. States General the Mathematical works of Stevin, 


braham Elf.vier, Which he had tranſlated, and which were printed (4) in 
| 1634, as I have already obſerved. 


STIFELIUS (MICHAEL), a Lutheran Miniſter in the village of Holtzdorff near 
Wirtemberg, lived in the ſixteenth Century. 
would come to an end on the 3d of October 1533 at ten in the morning. He had made 
this admirable diſcovery by a calculation of the ſquare number [A]; but he vented it as 


FA] He had made this admirable diſcovery by a cal- 
culation of the ſquare numbers.) Others tell us, that it 
was by the numeral letters of a pailage of Scripture, 


Vol. IX, 


nus with all K and A, which letters you know are 


1. „ 


*« that Nicholas Sophianus had in his poſſeſſion an intire 
copy of Stephanus. Præter alios codices Gracor, ſays. 
&« Scaliger in a letter to Gruter, quos Nic. Sophianus 
= babebat, erat & integer Stephanus cum toto K & A, 
« que hodie imperſecta circumferri non ignoras (17).“ 375 567" 
i. e. Befides other Greek manuſcripts, which Nicholas pag. 496 2 
«© Sophianus had, there wwas alſo an intire copy of Stepba- 


„ ow imperfef.” I do not underſtand this paſſage ; 
an intire Dictionary with the whole letters K and L is a 
riddle to me. It is juſt as if a perſon ſhould ſay, that 
a man had read the whole New Teſtament, with 
the Goſpel of St. John and the Acts of the Apoſ- 
tles (F ). 

(La) If after the word Stephanus in the Scaligerana 
we were to read, to wit, the ſenſe would be clearer ; 
but it is clear enovgh without that, and ſo great an 
accuracy of expreſſion is not neceſſary in ſuch a fami- 
liar diſcourſe as this, which after all perhaps is not ſo 
much Scaliger's as that of the perſons, who compiled 
the Scaligerana. CRIT. REM. EY 


3233 
q by 
22 


] He invented a kind of Chariots with ſails, which _ | 
vert very faſt.] Valerius Andreas ſpeaks of them in (5) val. And. 
thele terms. Inventor fuit Curruum welivolorum apud ub! ſupra, 
Batawos, quis ne equus quidem, licet celeritate ingenti 
præſtans, lange ſpatio equare prffit. Ferunt enim ſedentes 6] Voſſius, de 
in ejuſmodi curru duarum horarum ſpatio leucas Hollandi- Scient. Mathem, 
cas quatuer, videlicet Sceveringa Pettenum ufque confe- Cap. 57. num. 
ciſſe (5). i. e. He was the Inventor of the chariots 9 P'. 337. 
with fails in Holland, which the ſwifteſt horſe could ) Ste Gerit 
„not long keep pace with. It is reported, that the Peemara, pag. 

« perſons, who fate in one of theſe chariots, in two 224 edit. 1617, 
hours went four Dutch leagues, viz. from Scevering 
„ to Putten.“ Voſſius affirms the ſame (6). Grotius (3) Age ei 
has wrote a poem entitled, Iter Currus weliferi (7), prrderarie pericus 
which is a beautiful deſcription of a journey performed it, t nullum 
in theſe chariots. | Ver, ilti peſſet 

| | | 22 2 Fendus, guantum- 

[C] What he wrote upon Statics is eſteemed one of his vis grade, quod 
beſt productions] Swertius aſſures us, that Stevin was ven paris viri- 
ſo perfect a maiter of Statics, that no weight could be ic facili in- 
ſhewn him jo great, but he could raiſe it with a ſmall Te moore 
force, and an eaſy machine (8). Valerius Andreas em- 74707 eee i 
ploys the ſame expreſſions with Swertius; but he adds, 67. * 
that this machine was called Pantocrator, and he quotes | 
Hadrian Romanus as having given this teltimony to eee 
Simon Stevin (9). We find in Voſſius (10) an exact pag. 8 TH 
account of Stevin's work upon Statics ; but he ſtyles the e 
machine Pancratium. Obſerve a groſs miſtake of Va- (10) Voſſius, de 
lerius Andreas; he ſays (11), that the method of find- Scient. Matzem, 
ing Harbours is what is called Statics, a very noble and cf. 47: num. 
very abſtruſe part of Mathematics, and reared in a 4. 9*8* 284, 
manner anew by Stevin, whoſe treatiſe upon that ſub- 8 
ject is incomparable, and was tranſlated into Latin by (11) Val. And. 
Grotius. It is certain that Grotius tranſlated into La- Bibliotb. Belg ic. 
tin what Stevin had written in Dutch upon the art of bag. 813. 
finding out harbours ; but this is no part of Statics. (12) See p Pong 
Stevin treats of this in the Vth book of his Geography. of the + muah 
This book, in the French tranſlation, is entitled, tical H «f 


Dau Trouve-Port, ou la maniere de trouver les Havwres (i 2). + e. Leyden 
8 | edit. 1634. 
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He perſuaded his hearers, that the world 


a revelation 


Ex ſupputatione quadratorum numerorum, tanquam ex 
divina Revelatione, diem ultimi judicii futurum predixit 
anno 1553. 3 Odtb. circa 10 diei horam . « « «  - 


Referunt 
5 L 


871 


a revelation from heaven. A great number of country people were ſo infatuated by this 
notion, that they neglected their employ ments, and waſted their ſubſtance. Upon the day 


410 


00 In 
marks 
appointed Stifelius got into the pulpit, and called upon his hearers to be ready ſince the * 


moment was at hand, wherein they were to aſcend to heaven with the ſame clothes 


n 


which they had on. The hour paſt, but nothing of what they expected appeared; and Ge. 
Stifelius himſelf grew doubtful, when a ſudden ſtorm aroſe, which revived his hopes, and 2. paß 
made him renew his exhortations; ſee, ſaid he, the prelude to the laſt judgment. The (% bie 
ſtorm was but of ſhort continuance, and the country people, who were met, immediately 0m 
ſaw that the ſky was clear. This exaſperated them againſt their Miniſter, and they drag- | 
ged him out of the pulpit, and carried him to Wittemberg in order to accuſe him of Oe 
3 
impoſture, and to demand ſome ſatisfaction. It is ſaid, that their pretenſions and com- 
 {a) He was born plaints were declared null, and that Stifelius, by Luther's intereſt, was reſtored to his (5) In the 320 
Lege, and tagt Church. Hanard Gameren relates this ſtory very pleaſantly in the gth Eclogue of his 97h bock Sas, 
the Greek lan. Bucolics (a). Tilman Bredenbach recites it intire (6), after having given in proſe an dun Collationun, 
gvage in the U- X | | | | | 1 page m. 707, It 
niverſity of In- account of this adventure. I ſhould not very much depend upon theſe two authors, if I is from him tat 
golftad. See ve. did not find this ſtory related by an eminent Proteſtant Divine [BJ]. It is true, that he R 
erius Andreas's 5 . Remond, Hit. d. 
Biblictheca Bel. makes no mention of Luther, nor of the ſtorm which revived the hopes of the hearers. 7 Hege, lib. 2. 
gica, pat · 159. Spondanus has related this ſtory with all its circumſtances [CJ]. I do not think that we 1 7. 9 
5 ought = 
Referunt nonnulli Stifelium collegiſſe vaticinium ſuum ex ter of the Viſionary Nagelius, and to convince the 
| verbis iftis, VIDebYnt In gVeM transfIXerV nt, quo- reader, that the ſtory, which Gameren has put into 
(+) Marcus Fred. rum literæ numerales continent numerum 1533 (1). i. e. Verſe, is well grounded, ſince Wendelin relates it 
Morag gre „ * By the calculation of ſquare numbers he foretold, among many others, which are very certain. 
& 2. 1 « as it were by divine revelation, that the laſt judg- I do not doubt but that Phi ip Camerarius, a Pro- 
322, c ment would come to paſs in 1553 on the zd of teſtant author, meant the ſame Stiſelius in the paſſage 
«© October, about 10 in the morning . . . . Some Which I am going to tranſcribe. * It is well known 
relate, that he collected this from theſe words V7De- in our parts, what were the reaſons alledged by a 
« BI/ut In qVeM transfIXerYnt (they ſhall look upon Parſon (5) of our time, a man of tolerable good (5) It is in Latin 
« him, achom they have pierced) the numeral letters “ learning, and a great arithmetician, with no ill in- 2##4am Parccbui, 
« of which contain the number 15c3.” Is it not a © tention, as I believe, but out of too great a con- 
melancholy circumſtance, that the mind of man ſhould ** fidence in his calculations of numbers, founded upon 
be expoſed to ſuch groſs illuſions, and that thoſe ſhould * theſe four words, in one of the holy Goſpels, Vide- 
be of ſo catching a nature! Oh «© bunt in quem pupugerunt, from which he drew his 
[B] If 1 did not find this flory related by an eminent ©* computations, taking the fix V. the two I. the D 
Proteſtant Divine.) It is Mark Frederic Wendelin. and the M. out of which he made a cypher of 
He mentions it in the XVIth chapter of the II ſection years, in order to perſuade his pariſhioners in an 
of his Phyſical Contemplations. This chapter is en- ** arithmetical ſermon, with which he entertained 
| titled De tempore excidii mundani, and contains a long * them, that the end of the world was come; ſo that 
liſt of the falſe ſuppoſitions with relation to the time of he mentioned the day and hour. He preached to 
the end of the world. Wendelin writing this in 1624, * them ſo effectually, that ſeveral weak perſons gave | 
= | could not confound by the event all thoſe whom he * credit to him, ſo that (as fools uſe to do) they re- (9) F 
(2) See Wende- mentions. He could not thus convict of falſity (2) one „ ſolved before every thing periſhed to live merrily, 2 
705 22 Philip Nicholas, who had aſſerted, that the world would * and waſted all their ſubſtance in good eating and 4 
: 1 15 5 og come to an end in 16703 nor Oſiander, who had fixed “ drinking . . . When the day and hour appointed by A 
upon the year 1689 ; nor him who had fixed on ** him came, thoſe who believed his ſermons aſſembled fats ft 
the year 1700, who is confuted by Remalcus in a “in a chapel waiting very devoutly for the end of the =— 
book wriiten oa purpoſe. When Wendelin wrote this “ world; and to prepare themſelves for this the bet- na ſuf 
chapter, all Germany rung with predictions concern- ter, he preached a new ſermon to them adapted to luem 
ing the end of the world, or the concluſion of the ** this fancy of his. This ſermon was not finiſhed, 
wars, which then diſturbed Europe. Si præſentium when a ſtorm aroſe with thunder and lightning. 
temporum, lays he, prophetias de fine ſeculi liberet exa- *©* (which was one part of his predictions) which made 
minare, Volumen ſaiis ſpiſſium labor hic ab ſumeret. © thele poor people imagine, that the end of the 
Duod enim Germania noſtræ eft antrum, quod de fine world was come. But ſoon after the ſtorm being 
ſeculi & preſentium turbarum Eventu waticinia non laid, the ſky appeared as clear as before. 'The 
2 läem, ibid. pirat (3) ? | : | | | | „ wretched pariſhioners finding the parſon had i mpoſed 
320, 327. He ſays, that for three years there had been diſperſed “ upon them, and that by his perſuaſion they had 
divers pamphlets, which promiſed the beginning of the“ been prevailed to fit longer at table than they 
golden age in the year 1624. He names one Nage- ** ought to have done, and being exaſperated at ſuch 
lias, who had foretold ſurprizing revolutions, and had “ an affront, were ready to fall upon him, with a re- 
ſhewn ſuch obſtinacy, that an event the moſt contrary “ ſolution to beat him ſoundly, nay even to knock 
to his prophecies did not hinder him from maintaining * him on the head, if he had not immediately Jed, 10) 
them to be juſt. He always eſcaped by deſiring a far- and if ſome of them, who were cooler than the Far 
ther delay. De anno, quem jam agimus, a Chriſto nato ** relt, had not pacified the others (6).” I make uſe of (6) Carrerars, P'S" 
milleſimum ſexcenteſimum viceſmum quartum, quot quæſa the tranſlation of Simon Goulart, who obſcrves in his Medications füt. (11) 
er orbem, intra triennii ſpatium, chartæ wolitarunt, additions, that {here were ſome maderns, wwho laying 1 ut, 
gui aurei in eum ſeculi Exordium conjecerunt ? Inter down falſe principles, and making ſuppoſitions without of Simon Gou- 355 
Prophetas hoſce familiam ducit Paulus Nagelius, qui vati- any foundation, have preſumed to determine the end lart's tranſlat. (12) 
ciniis ſuis plans Prophetica fiducia promulgatis, mul. of the world about the year 1696 (7). The event has on, Lyons edit. Scien 
terum Animas hbactenus ſuſpenſos tenuit, dum inſignium ſhewn, that they were miſtaken. ©: 10006 bob. 
mulationum momenta in Calendariis ſuis natavit. It will be aſked perhaps, whether it be better to fol- (y) Ibid. pac (13) 
Soriptis etiam compluribus neſcis quas wifes & ar- low Camerarius, who has ſet down the year 1532, 208. Inge 
cauorum apacalypſes predicavit,, tant animi fiducia, than Wendelin who has ſet down the year 1533, and wen 
ut ne ab Eventu quidem contraria monſirante, waticinid- ſuppoſes that Stifelius made uſe of the word transxe- 
rum ſuorum Veritatem ſuſpetam debere reddi contende- runt, and not pupugerunt, in the patlage of the Evan- (14) 
rit. Saxonicis ſabinde ad fidem impetrandam dilationi- geliſt? I anſwer, that ſome perions have aſſerted, Helen 
bus fibi indultis, Mibi guidem, altorum Exemplo, virum that Stifelius had adopted both of theſe calculations. oy 
illam gxagitare non eft animus ; in quo unum hoc probo, guad See Spondanus's account in the following remark. 555 
feria vite nflre emendatione peenas effegere publicus par- [C] Spondanus has related this flory with all its cir- ; TW 
nilentiæ praco jubet. Attamen witio, opinor, nemo mihi cumflances.) Michael Stifelius, ſays he (8), an apoſ- (8) Spondan 4+ 182 
 werlet, fi majorem illi vel in arcanis revelandis ſapienti- tate Monk, born at Eſlingen, propheſied, that the end!“ £555: oak ths 
(4) ldem, ibid, an vel in iynotis reticendis prudentiam exoptem (4). of the world would fall out in October 1532. He RY 
This is ſufficient o ſhew occaſionally the charac- took Luther for the Angel in the Apocalyps, who flew pag. 


in 
us, 


marks [B] and 


1 


60 In the re- Ought to diſtinguiſh this Stifelius from him, , whoſe arithmetical works were highly com- 


[7 - [1 *ricte mended, and who died in the year 1567 Dl. or from him, to whom Luther wrote the 


ORE. Letters, which I mention elſewhere (c), a 


who was Miniſter at Eflingen in the year 


I Seckendorf, 1.525 (d). He was expelled that Church, and retired into Auſtria, where he was Preacher 
Hit. Luther. lib. to a perſon of quality (e), to whom Luther recommended him as a pious, learned, mo- 


2, page 16. 


deſt and laborious man (F). They were obliged to diſmiſs him in the year 1327 (g). 
00 Ibid. pag. 84. He had been an Auguſtinian Monk at Eſlingen (5). 


/f) Ibid. lib. 3. upon the conformity of Luther's doctrine with that of Chriſt (i). For the reſt, he was 
0% lem, ibid, not the only perſon, who inſpired the country people with indolence under pretence, that 
the end of the world was near. Bredenbach aſſures us, that one Campanus did the ſame 


thing at Juliers [E]. 


in the midſt of the heaven, in order to preach the 

Goſpel to the inhabitants of the earth; and with re- 

ard to himſelf, he conſidered himſelf as the ſeventh 

— whoſe trumpet was to proclaim the end of 

(*) Rev, chap. x. the world (*). He was not inclined to proclaim this 
coming of Chriſt ; but was obliged to it by God's 


command. Having communicated his notions to Lu- 


ther, he wrote a book, in which he declared, that 


in the tenth month of the year 1533, on the ſecond 
day of the 42 week at 8 in the morning, Chriſt 
would come upon earth in order to the laſt judgment. 
He founded his calculation on theſe words, IEsus 


NazAREMus REX JupoRUn, and on theſe V1- 


DEBUNT IN QUEM TRANSFIXERUNT. The nume- 
ral letters of the firſt paſſage make 1532 ; thoſe of the 
ſecond make 1533. The year 1532 being palt, Sti- 
felius was ſo firmly perſuaded, that his prediction would 
be accompliſhed in 1533, that he was ſurprized that 
Luther adviſed him to have other thoughts, and did 
not ſee a thing ſo evident. But the 18th of October, 


which was the feaſt of St. Luke, not being the day of 


the laſt judgment, as he had affirmed in a very poſi - 
tive manner, his prediction was laughed at. How- 
ever, though he was impriſoned at Wittemberg, he 
ſharply reproved Luther for adviſing him to be more 
cautious, and to profit by the experience, which he 
had twice of his illuſions, and perſiſted all bis 
life in the vain employment of changing his hypo- 
theſis by the ſuperſtitious virtue of numbers. He died 


00) Permanſit uſ- in 1567 aged eighty years (9). Selneccerus who at- 


que od witæ eXt- tended him at his death, afticms that he received it 
aach |: org with all the ſigns of mockery. Luther, who thought 
dHogenarie) is it very raſh in Stifelius to pitch upon a certain pre- 
ſuis ſabindt reno- fixed time, yet did not doubt but the world would ſoon 
vatis fatuitatibus come to an end, and expected it always after the ver- 
ex numerorum a= nal Equinox in April about Eaſter; when every thing 
Wess c which the winter had killed, returns to life. He 
oak 4s thought that he had reaſons to believe, that Chriſt 
would return at that time. This is Spondanus's ac- 
count. It is not ſupported by any quotation. There 
is an error in the cypher in Mr. Teiſſier and Moreri, 
who quoted Spondanus as having fixed this fact under 

the year 1553. 
[D] He did not think, that aue ought to diſtinguiſh 
this Stifelius from him, whoſe arithmetical works were 
hinbly commended, and who died in the year 1507.] 
Quenſted mentions one Michael Stifelius born at Eflin- 
gen upon the Necker, a great Arithmetician and Mi- 
niſter of ſome Evangelical Churches: ous libri Arith- 
110): Ovenſt, ds metict, adds he, reconditiore numerorum ſcientia referti 
Patriis 1ilsjt, ia mag uo, uti debent, pretio inter dodtos habentur (10). 
pag. 164. i. e. Whoſe deep, treatiſes on Arithmetic are fall of 
TY, CORD. deep knowledge of numbers, and highly elteemed, 
lib. 41. pag. m. as they ought to be, among learned men. Theſe 
$32, words arc the ſame with thoſe of Thuanus, when he 
(12) Voſſins, de {Peaks of the death of Michael Stifelius under the 
Seientiis Mather, Year 1507 3 a man, as he obſerves, who had been a 
pig. m. 347, Jong time Profeſſor in Saxony and Pruſſia, and who 
(14) Backiote, died at Jena ia Thoringia at the age of eighty (11). 
Index Chron og He died there, according to Voſhius, at the age of 


— 1567, pag, fifty eight (12)) but I ſhould rather believe Bu- 


cholcer, who affirms, that he died there * * 19th 

1567 in the cighty firlt year of his age: after having 

£4) Yolben; 1 Miniſter " Apen places of Saxony and Prut- 
pig- 317. tt Min (13). I believe indeed that he was not Profeſſor, 
9% Pollevin, As Thuanus pretends, but only Miniſter. However 
+ ith, Sal 146. that be, his arithmetical works are ſty led very exact 
13: £,,3:f* by the ſame Bucholcer. You will find in Voſſius (14), 
e 1. That Poſſevin has obſerved Stiſelius's arithmetic 

(15) In Mate- printed at Nuremberg with a Preface by Melancthon 
Patcrum Chron. has been approved by great men. 2. That in the 


e opinion of Joleph Blancanus (15) the method, in which 
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Stifelius has treated of Algebra and all the parts of 
Arithmetic, is an excellent one. Voſſius places under 
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He wrote a poem in High Dutch (ö) Idem, in $c4-- 
lits ad I Indicem, 


num. 76. 


(i) Idem, ibid. 


the year 1544 the edition of Stifelius's complete Arith- 


metie, and often obſerves, that this author publiſhed 
an Arithmetic, according to the Italian practice, and 
in High Dutch an Algebra and an Eccleſiaſtical Com- 
putation., —=—_ 

You will obſerve, that Wendelin, Spondanus, &c. 
agree, that the Stifelius, who foretold the end of the 
world, was a very good Arithmetician. | 

Apply here the reflection, which I have made (16) 
concerning the long life of Comenius. 


[E] Bredenbach al. us, that one Campanis did | 


the ſame thing at Fuliers.) He intimates, that a 
cunning fellow fomented the viſionary ſchemes of 
this man, in order to purchaſe upon low terms the 
eſtates of the credulous peaſants. I ſhall give the 


(16) In the re- 
marks [I] and 
of the article 
COMENIUS, 


ſtory intire, and obſerve that it is taken from Linda- 


nus, a writer of no great authority. Perſuaſerat Jo- 
annes Campanus miſeris ruſlicis, non long? a fluvio 


Rurd de gentibus, quod vel hodie res ipſa loquitur, & 
teſtantur vicini, ne amplius auſteri ſeſe frangerent agri- 
gulture laboribus; non ſeſe fruſtra duris wexarent, 
diutius fatigarent, entcarent fodiendi, arandi, metendi, 
ſudoribus; inflare diem judicii 3 brevi omnia inundatio- 
bus aquarum delenda: indulgerent genio igitur ; mollitur 


fe tractarent, ſuavius viverent, quod miſelle ſuperarat 


witæ ruſticane, omnia prope diem certa certius peritu- 


ra. Illi flolidi flolido ac delira Prophets creduli ſuos 


vendunt agcllos ; qui ills emit ſenſit non fruſtra ſe illum 
foviſſe Prophetam (17). i. e. John Campanus per- 
* ſ{uaded the country people, who lived near the river 
*© Rura, as the thing itſelf appears ſtill, and as the 
<* neighbours teltify, not to fatigue themſelves any 
longer, with toils of digging, plowing, reaping, 
* and other bulineſs of agriculture, fince the day of 
judgment was near at hand, and all things would 
« ſoon be deſtroyed with inundations of waters; that 


(17) Bredenba- 


chius, Sacrarum 

Collationum, libs 

3 3» pag · m. 711. 
ex Lindano lib. 1. 
cap. . de fugien- 
dis Idolis. 


they ſhould ſpend therefore the remainder of their 


«© wretched life in caſe and good chear, it being abſo- 
lutely certain that every thing would be immediately 
«« deltroyed. Theſe fooliſh people believing this mad 
„Prophet, ſold their eſtates; and the man who 


bought them found, that he had not encouraged this 


„Prophet for nothing.” He then cites an epigram 


on Martial upon a man, who in leſs than a year ſpent 
a very great fortune, becauſe an Aſtrologer had foretold 
that he ſhould die ſoon. : | 85 


Dixerat aftralegus periturum te cilo, Munna, 
Nec, puto, mentitus dixerat ille tibi. Zi 
Nam tu dum metuis, ne quid poſt fata relinguas, 

Hauſiſti patrias luxurioſus opes. 
| Biſque tuum decies non toto tabuit ann : | 


Dic mibi, non hoc eſt, Munna, perire cito (18)? 


i. e. An Aſtrologer had declared, that you, Munna, 
* ſhould periſh ſoon; nor do I think that he told a 
* lie, when he ſaid ſo. For while you were appre- 
** henſive of leaving any thing behind you, you have 
«* ſpent your patrimony in luxury; and conſumed 
two hundred thoufand pounds in leſs than a year. 
„ Te!l me, Munna, is not this periſhing foon ?" 
Compare with this. the conſequences of the great 
promiſes of Comenius (19), and the following 
words of Camerarius. Niſeus, tyrant of Syracuſe 
did as much a long (zo) time ago; who being al- 
„ ſured by a Soothſayer, that his death was near, 
** and believing it to be fo, ſpent all his fortune in 
«© banquets, lewd women, and other kinds of de- 
* bauchery. It is faid, that in our time tbe ſame 
* thing happened to a rich man of Lyens, who 
—< having 


(18) Martial. 
Epig · 84. lib. Qs 


(19) See the re- 
mark [ X] of the 
article COME- 
NIiUS. 


(20) That is to 
ſay, as much ag 
the peaſants, 
whom he had juſt 
mentioned, as we 


ha ſeen in the 


remark [B]. 
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- &STILLINGFLEET (EDWARD) was deſcended from the family of that name 


at Stillingfleet about four miles from York, where his great grandfather John Stilling- 
Aeet Eſq; brother to Cuthbert Stillingfleet Abbot of York, had a fair eſtate. Our au- 
thor was the ſeventh ſon of Samuel Stillingfleet Gent. by Suſanna his wife, daughter of 
Edward Norris of Petworth in Suſſex Gent. who was his godfather as well as grandfather, 


and from whom he received his name Edward. He was born April the 17th 1635 at 


Cranborn in Dorſetſhire, and was educated in the Grammar: ſchool there by Mr. Thomas 
Garden, under whom he made ſo conſiderable a progreſs in learning, that he continued 
in that ſchool till the time drew on, that it would be proper to ſettle him in the Univerſity. 
In order to this he was removed for a while to Ringwood in Hampſhire, and put under 
the care of Mr. Baulch, with a view to an exhibition antiently given for ſuch ſcholars 


as ſhould be elected thence to either of the Univerſities, by William Lynne Eſq; foun- 
der of that ſchool. Hence he was elected at Midſummer 1648, and at Michaelmas 


next following was admitted into St. John's College Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr. 
Pickering one of the Fellows; and about fix weeks after, on November the 8th, was 
admitted a ſcholar of the Houſe upon the Earl of Saliſbury's nomination, Here he diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf to ſuch advantage, that he had no ſooner commenced Bachelor of 


(a) Life of Dr, 
Edward Stil- 
ling fleet Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Worcefler, 
Page 8, 9 10. 


(4) Ibid: pag. 10, 
11, 12. 3 


(21) Camerarius, 
Meditations Hiſt, 
tom. I. liv. 3. 

Chap, I. page 203» 


Arts, but the very next election he was choſen Fellow of the College, and admitted as 
ſuch March the 2 1ſt 1653. While he was Bachelor, he was appointed Tripos, and highly 
applauded for his witty and inoffenſive ſpeech on that occaſion (2), As ſoon as he was 
of ſtanding ſufficient, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts; but before that he with- 
drew a while from the Univerſity to live at Wroxhall in Warwickſhire with Sir Roger 
Burgoine Bart. a Gentleman of great piety, prudence, and learning. He afterwards re. 
moved to Nottingham to be tutor to Robert, eldeſt ſon of the honourable Francis Pierre- 
point Eſq; brother to the Marquis of Dorcheſter (5). Here he began to write his trea- 


tiſe intitled, Irenicum ; and in 1657 was preſented by Sir Roger Burgoine to the Rectory 


of Sutton, receiving holy orders from Dr. Brounrigg Biſhop of Exeter. In 1659 he 


publiſhed his Trenicum [A], which he reprinted in 1662 together with an Appendix con- 


© having procured his nativity to be calculated, and 
«« imagining the predictions of his death to be certain, 
„ very raſhly diſtributed his whole eſtate, as if he 
* had already had one foot in the grave, ſo that he 
left himſelf nothing. But being deceived by the 
« Aſtrologer, he was obliged to ſupport himſelf by 
« aſking alms, living to a very great age, and much 
longer than he expected (21). | | 


[A] His Irenicum.] The ſecond edition of it was 
printed at London 1662 in 4to, with this title: Ireni- 


cum. A Weapon Salve for the Churches Wounds: Or 


the Divine Right of particular Forms of Church Go- 
wernment diſcuſſed and examined according to the Princi- 
ples of the Law of Nature, the pofitrve Laws of God, 
the Practice of the Apoſtles and the Primitive Church, 
and the Fudgment of Reformed Divines. Whereby a 
Foundation is laid for the Churches Peace, and the Ac- 
commodation of our preſent Differences. Humbly tendered 


10 Conſideration. By Edward Stillingfleet, Rector of Sut- 
ton in Bedfordſhire. The ſecond Edition, with an Ap- 


pendix concerning the Power of Excommunication in a 


Cbriſtian Church. In the preface our author obſerves, 


that Chrittianity is a religion, which it is next to 
a miracle men ſhould ever quarrel or fall out about, 
„ much leſs that it ſhould be the occaſion, or at leaſt 
the pretence of all that ſtrife and bitterneſs of ſpirit, 
of all thoſe contentions and animoſities, which are 
at this day in the Chriſtian World.. . . Chriſt's 
deſign was to eaſe men of their former burdens, 
and not to lay on more; the duties he required 
were no other but ſuch as were neceſſary, and withal 
very juſt and reaſonable. He that came to take 
away the inſurmountable yoke of Jewiſh ceremo- 
nies, certainly did never intend to gall the necks of 
* his diſciples with another inſtead of it. And it would 
* be ſtrange the Church ſhould require more than 
«« Chriſt himſelf did, and make other conditions of 
her Communion, than our Saviour did of Diſciple- 
« ſhip. What pollible reaſon can be aſſigned or given 
«« why ſuch things ſhould not be ſufficient for Commu- 
« nion with a Church which are ſufficient for eternal ſal- 


that, which are laid down, as the neceſſary duties 
« of Chriſtianity by our Lord and Saviour in his 
Word. What ground can there be why Chriſtians 
ſhould not ſtand upon the ſame terms now, which 
„they did in the time of Chriſt and his Apoſtles? 

Was not religion ſufficiently guarded and fenced in 


* them ? Was there ever more true and cordial re- 
2 


vation? And certainly thoſe things are ſufficient for 


cerning 


« verence in the worſhip of God? What charter 


„ hath Chriſt given the Church to bind men up to 
* more than himſelf hath done? Or to exclude thoſe 
from her ſociety, who may be admitted into heaven ? 
Will Chriſt ever thank men at the great day for 
keeping ſuch out from Communion with his Church, 
whom he will vouchſafe not only crowns of glory 
to, but it may be auree/z too, if there be any ſuch 
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bad commanded them. Not the leaſt intimation of 
any power given to them to impoſe or require any 


thing beyond what himſelf had ſpoken to them, 


or they were directed to by the immediate guidance 
of the ſpirit of God. It is not, whether the things 

commanded and required be lawſul or no ? It is not, 
whether indifferent things may be determined or 


I now inquire after, (of thoſe things in the treatiſe 
itſelf) but whether they do conſult for the Church's 


How far either the example of our Saviour or his 
Apoſtles doth warrant ſuch rigorous impoſitions ? 


things ſuppoſed neceſſary, When the Council of 
Apoltles met at Jeruſalem for deciding a caſe, that 
diſturbed the Church's peace, we ſee they would lay 
no other burden 7) h indveyxt; 2 ran, beſides theſe 
neceſſary things. It was not enough with them, that the 
things would be neceſſary when they had required 
them; but they looked on an antecedent neceſſity 
either abſolute or for the preſent ſtate, which was 
the only ground of their 1mpoſing theſe commands 
upon the Gentile Chriſtians. There were after this 
great diverſities of practice and varieties of obſer- 
vations among Chriſtians, but the Holy Ghoſt ne- 
ver thought thoſe things fit to be made matters of 
laws, to which all parties ſhould conform. All that the 
Apoſtles required as to theſe was mutual forbearance 
and condeſcention towards each other in them. The 
Apoſtles valued not indifferences at all; and thoſe 
things it is evident they accounted ſuch, which 
whether men did them or not, was not of con- 
cernment to ſalvation. And what reaſon is there 
why men ſhould be fo ſtrictly tied up to ſuch 
things, which they may do or let alone, and yet be 
very good Chriſtians (till, Without all controverſy 
the main inlet of all the diſtractions, confuſions, 
and diviſions of the Chriſtian world hath been by 


adding 


* 
* 


things there? The grand commiſſion the Apoſtles 
were ſent out with, was only to teach what Chris 


no? It is not, how far Chriſtians are bound to ſub- 
mit to a reſtraint of their Chriſtian liberty? which 


peace and unity, who ſuſpend it upon ſuch things? 


We never read the Apoſtles making laws but of 


Bi 


7. Ci 


Hiſt. Eceleſ. lib. 
7, cap. 19. 
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cerning the power of ex communication. The fame year he publiſhed likewiſe his Ori- 
gines ſacræ [B], which work raiſed him fo high a reputation among the learned, and par- 
ticularly with Dr. Humphrey Henchman Biſhop of London, that a Reply coming forth 


againſt Archbiſhop Laud's Anſwer. to Fiſher the Feſuit, under the title of Labyrinibus 


Cantuarienſis, or Dr. Laud's Labyrinth [C], Mr. Stillingfleet was pitched upon to write a 


& adding other conditions of Church-Communion than 
« Chriſt had done. Had the Church of Rome never 


„ taken upon her to add to the rule of faith, nor 


« impoſed idolatrous and ſuperſtitious practices, all 
* the injury ſhe had done herſelf had been to have 
« avoided that fearful ſchiſm, which ſhe had cauſed 
4 throughout the Chriſtian world. Would there ever 
«© be the leſs peace and unity in a Church, if a diver- 
« fity were allowed as to practices ſuppoſed indifferent! 
«© Yea there would be ſo much more, as there was a 


« mutual forbearance and condeſcention as to ſuch 


« things. The unity of the Church is an unity of 
love and affection, and not a bare uniformity of 
«« practice or opinion. This latter is extremely de- 
« ſirable in a Church; but as long as there are ſeveral 
ranks and fizes of men in it, very hardly attain- 
« able, becauſe of the different perſuaſions of men's 
„ minds as to the lawfulneſs of the things required. 
And it is no commendation for a Chriſtian to have 
only the civility of Procruſtres, to commenſurate all 
« other men to the bed of his own humour and opi- 
« nion.“ There is nothing the Primive Church de- 
ferves greater imitation by us in, than in that admirable 
temper, moderation, and condeſcenſion, which was uſed 
in it towards all the members of it. It was never 


thought worth the while to make any ſtanding lawvs for 


rites and cuſtoms, that had no other original but tradi- 
tion, much leſs to ſuſpend men her communion for not ob- 
ſerving them. Eundis yzg %) pine Innings b 
$9 Gy nine νm ) vb m4} Ta Nhe The S fne Nei 
HD rig, as Sozomen tells us. They judged it, 
and that very juſtly, a fooliſh and frivolous thing, for 
thoſe that agree in the weighty matters of religion, 
to ſeparate from one another's communion for the fake 
of ſome petty cuſtoms and obſervations. 'Ov yep 7&5 
bre pd we Rt 114 0ppcict; x2y she iv, i 
A Tai; iAnoie wp r5i9, For Churches agreeing 
in the fame faith often differ in their rites and cuſtoms, 
« And that not in different Churches, but in different 


* places belonging to the ſame Church; for, as he 


& 
< tells us, many cities and villages in Egypt not only 
« differed from the cuſtoms of the mother Church of 
&« Alexandria, but from all other Churches beſides, in 
« their public Aſſemblies on the evinings of the ſabbath, 
& and receiving the Euchariſt after dinner. This ad- 
* mirable temper in the primitive Church might be 
& largely cleared from that liberty they allowed freely 
c to Diſſenters from them in matters of practice and 


opinion, as might be cleared from Cyprian, Auſtin, 


% Jerom and others; but that would exceed the bounds 
« of a Preface. The firſt who brake this order in 
* the Church were the Arians, Donatiſts, and Cir- 
4% cumcellians, while the true Church was ſtill known 
« by its priſtine moderation and ſweetneſs of deport- 
ment towards all its members. The ſame we hope 
« may remain as the moſt infallible evidence of the 


* conformity of our Church of England to the Pri- 


« mitive, not ſo much in uſing the ſame rites that 
« were in uſe then, as in not impoſing them, but leav- 


ing men to be won by the obſerving the true de- 
* cency and order of Churches, whereby thoſe who 


act upon a true principle of Chriſtian ingenuity 
„% may be ſooner drawn to a compliance in all lawful 
« things, than by force and rigorous impoſitions, 
« which make men ſuſpect the weight of the thing 
« itſelf, when ſuch force is uſed to make it enter. In 
« the mean time what cauſe have we to rejoice that 
« Almighty God hath been pleaſed to reltore us a 
« Prince of that excellent prudence and moderation, 
« who hath ſo lately given aſſurance to the world 
« of his great indulgence towards all that have any 
« pretence from conſcience to differ with their brethren. 
« The only thing then ſeeming to retard our peace, 
« js the controverſy about Church-Government, an un- 


* happy controverſy to us in England, if ever there 


« were any in the world. And the more unhappy 
«in that our contentions about it have been ſo great, 


Vor. IX, 


Vindication 


« and yet ſo few of the multitudes engaged in it, 
te that have truly underſtood the matter they have ſo 
«* eagerly contended about. For the ſtate of the 
controverſy, as it concerns us, lyes not here, as it 


comes the neareſt to Apoſtolical practice? but Whether 
any one individual form be founded ſo upon divine 


ably to obJerve it? The clearing up of which by an 
impartial enquiry into all the grounds produced for 
it being of ſo great a tendency to an accommoda- 
tion of our preſent differences, was the only mo- 
tive, which induced me to obſerve Ariſtotle's wild 
politics of expoſing this deformed conception to the 
entertainment of the wide world.” And certainly they, 
ewho have eſpouſed the moſt the intereſt of a jus divinum 
cannot yet but ſay, that if the opinion 1 maintain be 
true, it doth exceedingly conduce to a preſent ſettlement 
of the differences that are among us. For then all par- 
ties may retain their different opinions concerning the pri- 
mitive form, and yet agree and pitch upon a form com- 
pounded of all together as the moſt ſuitable to the ſtate 
and condition of the Church of God among us ; that jo 
the people's intereſt be ſecured by conſent and ſuffrage, 
which ts the pretence of the congregational way ;_ the due 
power of Preſoyteries aſſerted by their joint concurrence 


ce 
60 
c 


* 


with the Biſhop, as it is laid down in that excellent 


model of the late incomparable Primate of Armagh ; and 


| the juft honour and dignity of the Biſhop aſſer ted, as a 


« is generally miſtaken ; What form of Government. 
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rigbt, that all ages and Churches are bound unalter- 


very laudable and antient conſtitution for preſerving tbe 
peace and unity of the Church of God. So the learned 


1/. Caſaubon deſcribes the policy of the Primitive Church. 
Epiſcopi in ſingulis Ecclefiis conſtituti cum ſuis Preſ- 
byteriis, & propriam ſibi quiſque peculiari cura, & 
univerſam omnes in commune curantis, admirabilis cu- 
juſdam Ariſtocratiæ ſpeciem referebant. My main de- 
fign throughout this whole treatiſe is io ſhew, that there 


Exercit. 45. 135 


can be no argument drawn from any pretence of a di- 


vine right, that may hinder men from conſenting and 
yielding to ſuch a form of government in the Church, as 
ma * the greateſt corre ſpondency to the primitive 
Church, and be moſt advantageouſly conduceable to the 


peace, unity, and ſettlement of our divided Church. 1 


plead not at all for any abuſes or corruptions incident to 
the beſt form of Government through the corruption of 
men and times. Nay 1 dare not harbour ſo low appre- 


henſjons of per ſons enjoying ſo great a dignity and honour 


in the Church, that they vill in any wiſe be unwilling 


of themſelves to reduce the form of Church Government 


among us to its primitive ſtate and order, by retrench- 


ing all exorbitances of power, and reſtoring thoſe Preſby. 
teries, which no law hath forbidden but only through diſe 


uſe been laid aſide. Whereby they will give to the 
world that rare example of ſelf denial and the higheſt 


Chriſtian prudence as may raiſe an honourable opinion of 


them even among tbeſe, who have hitherto the moſt 
lighted ſo antient and venerable an order in the Church 
of God, and thereby become the repairers of thoſe other- 
wiſe irreparable breaches in the Church of Gad. 

[B] His Origines ſactæ.] The writer of his L/ 
tells us (1), that © this work would have been {til 
% much improved, had God granted but our Author 
longer life, a large ſpecimen whereof may be ſeen in 
* the late folio edition of it printed at Cambridge ſince 
* his deceaſe, which was to have made part of the 
*« firſt volume; for he deſigned to have publiſhed it 
« in ſeveral parts in 8vo, and had ſo well conſidered 
it, as to have gone on writing and printing as faſt 


him. For though the ſubje& takes in ſuch a maſs 
and compals of learning, yet had he ſo prepared and 
digeſted it in his thoughts, that he could ſoon have 
« wrote them down for the public, | 

[C] Labyrinthus Cantuarjenſis, or Dr. Laud's La- 
byrinth.] It was ſaid to be printed at Paris in 1658, 


but it did not appear abroad till 1663. The author 
writes himſelf T. C. | 


5 M 


as ever health and buſineſs would have permitied 
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(e) Ibid. pag. 12. 
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In 1669 he 


STI 


Vindication of the Archbiſhop, which he did with great ſucceſs [DJ]. The reputation of his 


writings occaſioned him to be appointed Preacher at the Rolls Chapel by Sir Harbottle 
Grimſton, Maſter of the Rolls, and to be preſented in January 166+. to the Rectory of 
St. Andrew's Holborn, by the Earl of Southampton, Lord High Treaſurer of England. 
He continued ſome time after this Preacher at the Rolls, and was afterwards choſen Lec- 
turer at the Temple, and appointed Chaplain in ordinary to his Majeſty King Charles II 
(ch. In 1663 he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and in 1668 that of Doctor [E]. 
publiſhed a volume of Sermons z one of which concerning the Reaſon of 
Chrif®s Sufferings for us having met with ſome oppoſition from a promoter of the con- 
trary doctrine, he wrote a Diſcourſe againſt Crellius's Anſwer to Grotius [F]. He was 
engaged next in a diſpute with thoſe of the Romiſh Religion, and publiſhed his Diſcourſe 


concerning the Idolatry and Fanaticiſm of the Church of Rome, which he afterwards 


defended againſt ſeveral antagoniſts ; among whom Mr. Creſſy having publiſhed in 1672 
in 8vo a book intitled, Fanaticiſm fanatically imputed to the Catholic Church by Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet, and the imputation refuted and retorted, &c. the Earl of Clarendon wrote Ani- 
madverſions on a book intitled, Fanaticiſm fanatically &c. By a Perſon of Honour. London 


1674 in 8vo, to which Mr. Creſſy replied the ſame year in An Epiſtle Apologetical to a 


Per/on of Honour, touching his Vindication of Dr. Stillingfleet, Upon this our author wrote 
An Anſwer to Mr. Creſfſy's Epiſtle Apologetical, London 1675 in 8vo, He publiſhed 
likewiſe An Anſwer to ſeveral Treatiſes occaſioned by the Diſcourſe of Idolatry. London 
1673 in 8vo; and Several Conferences between a Romiſh Prieſt, a Fanatic Chaplain, and 


a Divine of the Church of England, concerning ſeveral Points both of Doctrine and Prac- 
tice, chiefly relating to the Sin of Idolatry. London 1679 in 8vo, In 1676 he wrote an 


Appendix to Dr. Tillotſon's Diſcourſe concerning the Rule of Faith; and in 1677 pub- 
liſhed a Collection of Treatiſes intitled, The Jeſuits Loyalty manifeſted in three ſeveral Trea- 


_ tiſes lately written by them againſt the oath of Allegiance [G]. On the firſt day of Eaſter 


Term 1680 he preached at Guild-Hall Chapel a Sermon on Phil. iii. 16. which he pub- 


liſhed under the title of, The Miſchief of Separation H]. This being 8 
35 N tacked 


[D] M.. Srilling fleet vas pitched upon 10 write 4 for the Jeſuits to expect the favour of any civil govern- 
vindication of the Archbiſhop, which he did with great ment, and of the Engliſh in particular. The firſt is 


fucceſs.) His anſwer was publiſhed in 1664, and ſo 
evidently manifeſted what are the true grounds of faith, 
and where, and on which fide the ſchiſm between the 
Church of England and that of Rome lyes, and what 
corruptions have been introduced by, and are conſtantly 
maintained amongſt thoſe of the Romiſh Communion, 


that it effectually filenced the adverſary. He wrote 
this anſwer whilſt he refided at Sutton, and made ſuch 


2) Life, Page 
8, 19, 


diſpatch, that beſides conſtant attendance on the duties 
of the place, he ſent up ſix or feven ſheets of it a week 
to the preſs (2). | 

[LZ] In 1668 he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity.] 
He kept the publick a& with univerſal applauſe, for 
his fluency in the Latin tongue, his quickneſs of reply, 
and his ſtrong defence of the poſitions, which he under- 
took to maintain, and which were theſe. 


Ratio ſecundi præcepti in Decalogo eft immutabilis. 
Exiflentia 7% Acys ab æterno conſlat ex initio 


| Ewvangelii ſecundum S. Foannem. 


FF} He awrote Bis diſcourſe againf! Crelliuss anſwer to 
Grotius.] It contains an account of the true reaſon of 


the ſufferings of Chriſt ; wherein our author endeavours 


to expoſe the Socinian method of interpreting Scrip- 
ture, and particularly by a parallel between the firſt 
chapter of Geneſis and the firſt of St. John's Goſpel, 
in order to ſhew, that the creation mentioned by Moſes 
may with as much reaſon be explained to relate, not 
to the production of the world and all things therein, 
but only to the beginning of the Moſaical Jewiſh diſ- 
nſation, as the Socinians can pretend for applying the 
ginning ſpoken of by St. John to the beginning of 
the Evangelical Inſtitution, 

{G] The Jeſuits loyalty manifefted in three ſeveral 


treatiſes lately written by them againſt the oath of al- 


legiance.] Our author wrote the preface to this collec- 
tion ; and ſhews from the Jeſuits own arguments, and 
the authority of many of their own writers, that the 
government can have no real ſecurity from them fo 
og as they refuſe to renounce the Pope's power of de- 
poſing Princes, and abſolving ſubjects from their alle- 
giance. This is the uſe, which he makes of the three 
firſt treatiſes in this collection, as well as of his cita- 
tions out of other authors of the Romiſh Communion. 
Beſides theſe he ſabjoined three other tracts of a dif- 
ferent nature, yet having ſome relation to them in this 
reſpect, that they tend to ſhew how unreaſonable it is 


entitled, The Execution of Fuftice in England, not for 
Religion, but for treaſon, dated December the 17th 1583. 
and written by the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh. The next 
is called portant Confiderations, and they are declared 
to be ſuch as ought to move all true and ſound Catho- 
lics, who are not wholly Jeſuited, to acknowledge with- 
out all equivocations, ambiguities, or ſhiftings, that the 
proceeding of Queen Elizabeth and the ſtate with them, 
ſince the 3 of ber Majeſty's reign, had been 


mild and merciful. The third is entitled The Fefuits 


Reaſons unreaſonable, printed in 1662 3; and the deſign 
of its republication was to let the world ſee how in- 
fincere and undutiful the behaviour of that order had 
been to former Princes, and how little truſt could be 
given to their moſt confident profeſſions of loyalty, 


there being no appearance of any amendment in 


them. | 


EI Which he publiſhed under the title of The Mil- 


chief of Separation.) The occaſion of this diſcourſe, 
as he tells us in the preface to his . of 


Separation p. 36, &c. was as follows. e Diſſenters 
rowing loud in their clamours againſt the Church of 

Faglan as popiſhly affected, * 4 Baxter, one of 

the = HEE, 

books, the one called 4 Plea fur Peace, the other, 


The true and only way of concord & Chriſtian Churches; 


„When I looked into theſe books, /ays Dr. Stilling- 
« fleet, and ſaw the ng of them, I was mightily 
« concerned, and infinitely ſurprized, that a perſon of 
« his reputation for Piety, of his age and experience 
« in the world, and ſuch a lover of peace, as he had 
* always profeſſed himſelf, and one who tells the 
« world ſo often of his dying and the day of judg- 
«© merit, ſhould think of leaving two ſuch firebrands 
behind him, which have been fince followed by 
« four or five more to the ſame purpoſe. So that he 
« ſ{cems reſolved to leave his life — ſting together in the 
e wounds of this Church, when even thoſe, who pre- 
< tend to plead for peace, and to bring water to quench 
% her flames, do but add more fuel to them. This 
« gave the firſt occaſion to theſe thoughts, which I 
« afterwards delivered in my {ermon ; for ſince by the 
« means of ſuch books the zeal of ſo many people 
« was turned off from the Papiſts againſt our Church, 
« I ſaw a plain neceſſity, that either we muſt be run 
« down by the impetuous violence of an enraged but 


e unprovoked company of men, or we muſt venture 


„„ gurſelyes to try whether we could ſtem that tide, 
| „ which 


eaders of them, having publiſhed two 


(F)1 


52, 5 


* 


871 


tacked by ſeveral writers, in 1683 he publiſhed at London in 4to his Unrzafonablentfs 
of Separation, About the time when this diſpute began, a conteſt happening in the Houſe 
of Lords concerning the Biſhops right of voting in capital caſes, and Denzil Lord 


Holles having written a piece againſt that right, our author 
Anſwer to his Lordſhip under this title: The grand 


ubliſhed an anonymous 
Pueftion conterning the Furiſdiction of 


the Biſhops in Capital Caſes [1]. In 1685 he publiſhed at London in fol. his Origines 
Britannice : or, The Antiquities of the Britiſh Church [K]. During the reign of Kin 


James IT he wrote ſeveral 


racts againſt Popery [LI, and was Prolocutor of the Convo- 
cation, as he had likewiſe been under King Charles II. 


After the Revolution he was 


advanced to the Biſhopric of Worceſter, to which See he was conſecrated October the 
13th 1689, and acted in it in a very exemplary manner, He afterwards engaged in a 
diſpute with the Socinians, and likewiſe with Mr, Locke. He publiſhed ſeveral Tracts 
without his name, particularly, A Diſcourſe concerning the unreaſonableneſs of a new Separa- 


tion on account of the Oaths, With an Anfwer to the Aiftory of Paſſive Obedience /o far 


which we ſaw coming upon us. And it falling to 
my lot to preach in the moft pablic auditory of the 
city, at a more than uſual appearance, being the 
firſt Sunday in the term, I conſidered the relation 
I flood in under our honoured Dioceſan to the 
Clergy of the city, and therefore thought myſelf 
% more obliged to take notice of what concerned the 
ec peace and welfare of the Churches therein. Upon 
«« theſe conſiderations I thought fit to take that oppor- 
© tunity to lay open the due ſenſe I bad of the un- 


cv 
«6 
«cc 
c 


cc 


_ «« reafonableneſs and miſchief of the preſent ſepara- 


(*) Pag. 48, 49+ 


« tion.“ 


*® [7] Our author publiſhed an anonymons anſever under 


this title, The grand Queſtion, &c.] This anfaver, ſays 
the writer of his Life (*), auch furprized the world 
upon a double account; for firſl, it was not expected, that 
a Divine, and one, who befides the buſineſs of a great 
pariſh, had been long engaged in controverfies of Divini- 
ty, and had his time thereby taken up in vuriting many 
excellent books in his own profeſſion, ſhould have been ſo 
perfectly well werſed in the ancient conſtitution and uſages 
of Parliament, as well as the common and ftatate-laws 


of the land, as he here thewed himſelf to be. As neither, 


(F) Ibid. P» 51, 
52, ö. 


.c 


in the ſecond place, was it to be thought he could have jo 
dextronfly changed his flyle, which is naturally much lar- 
ger and more copious, into one ſo conciſe, and yet «vithal 
fo ſubſtantial and argumentative as this wwas written in. 


Nor avas it eaſy to give tævo more remarkable inſtances. 


of an incomparable genius, or which /hould thew how 
readily he could vary his manner of expreſſion as occaſion 
ſhould ſerwe, and how clear an inſight he had into fuch 
parts of learning, as ſeemed to tye moſt out of his away. 


[X] His Origines Britannicz : or the Antiquities 


of the Britiſh Church.] In this work, © (4) by com- 
„„ paring the writings of our moſt famous hiſtorians, 
c he rectiſies their miſtakes with ſuch accuracy and 
« evidence, makes ſuch clear diſtinctions between their 
« genuine and ſpurious writings, their faithful and fa- 
« bglous accounts, and thereby ſets their ſtory in ſuch 
« a light, as to ſhew himſelf a perſect maſter, not 
« only of Divinity and Law, but of the niceſt points 
« of Hiſtory. The defign he propoſed to himſelf 
“ herein was to give as clear and diſtin a view of the 
ſtate and condition of the Britiſh Churches from 
their firſt plantation to the converſion of the Saxons ; 
as could be had at ſo great a diſtance, and by ſuch 
« a degree of light as is left us concerning them; 
« and to reſcue this part of Church- hiſtory of fo much 
« concernment to us of this Church and nation from 
thoſe fabulous antiquities, which had ſo miſerably 


* 


„ obſcured the truth of it. And no fooner did this 


« excellent book appear, but it ſhewed itſelf to be a 
« mott accompliſhed work, the offspring of great 
« care and induſtry in peruſing multitudes of authors, 
«« whether printed or in manuſcript; of great applica- 


tion of thought in a diligent comparing one thing 


« with another; and of great knowledge and pro- 
© found judgment in ſeparating the chaff from the 
« wheat, diſcarding what is ſpurious, correting what 


* jg erroneous, and retaining and eltabliſhmg'what is 


genuine, authentic, and well grounded.” In the 
preface he applies himſelf to defend Dr. William 
Lloyd's the Biſhop of St. Aſaph's Hiftorical account of 
the ancient Church Government in Great Britain and lre- 
land. He begins the book itfelf with obſerving a ye- 
neral miſtake of a paſſage of Gildas commonly miſ- 
underſtood ; and ſhews from thence how highly im- 


with a relation of St. Au 


as 


probable .it is, that Joſeph of Arimathea ſhould have 
planted 'Chriſtianity in this Iſland in the time of Ti- 
berius Cæſar, and that it was much rather brought 
hither by St. Paul ſome years after ; where it thence- 
forward continued, as Tertullian and Origen teſtify for 
their time, and others after them from time to time: 
He likewiſe, in anſwer to Emanuel a Schelftraet, aſ- 
ſerts the rights of the Britiſh Churches againſt the en- 
croachments of the Biſhops of Rome, who 

at the time of the Council of Nice to have had no 
juriſdiction beyond the Suburbicarian Churches, which 
were ſo far from including the Weſtern Churches, and 
the Britiſh amongſt the reft, that they did not eompre- 
hend the provinces of Italy properly ſo called. He 
obſerves alſo, how learning was propagated here, and 
what was the ancient ſervice of the Britiſh Churches, 
and that when Gregory the Great ſent Auguſtin the 
Monk to ſertle the Britiſh Churches, he did not yet 
oblige them to obſerve the rules of that of Rome; 


and after a compariſcn of the Roman and other offices 


he draws this concluſion in relation to the Britiſh 
Church, that it hath omitted none of thoſe offices, in 
which the ancient Churches agreed ; and that where 
the Britiſn, or Gallican and Roman - differed, the 


Britiſh Church hath not followed the Roman, but the 


other; and conſequently that the Nonconformiſts act 
unreaſonably in charging the Church of England with 
taking its offices from that of Rome. He concludes 
in's coming to Britain, and 
inducing the Britifn Monks and others to come over 


with him; which evidently prove them to have o-Wwned 


no dependency upon the Church or Pope of Rome. 
LI] During the reign of King James II, be wrote 
ſeveral trafts againft Popery.) I. An anſwer to ſome 


papers lately printed, concerning the authority of the Ca- 


tholic Church in matters of Faith, and the Reformation 
of the Church of England. London 1686 in 4to. 
The Papers, to which this piece was an anſwer, were 


ſaid to be written by King Charles II, and found in his 


cloſet after his death. They were defended by Mr. 
John Dryden, the Poet, in a piece entitled, 4 Defence 
of the Papers written by the late King, and found in his 
firong box, II. A Vindication of the Anſwer to ſome 
late papers concerning the Unity and Authority of the Ca- 
tholic Church, and the Reformation of the Church of 
England. London 1686 in 4to. III. The Do&rine and 
Praiſes of the Church of Rome truly repreſented, in 
anſwer to a book entitled, A Papiſt miſrepreſented and 
repreſented. - London 1686 in 4to. IV. A Letter 10 
Mr. [Thomas] G. [Godden] giving @ true account of 
a late conference at the Dean of St. Paul's, V. 4 


ſecond letter. to Mr. Godden, in anſwer to two letters 


lately publiſhed concerning a conference at the Dean of 
St. Paul's. VI. The Doctrine of the Trinity and Tran- 
ſubſtantiation compared as to Scripture, Reaſon, and Tra- 
dition, in a new Dialogue betaveen a Proteſtant and a 
Papiſt. Part 1. wherein an anſwer is given to the late 
proofs of the antiquity of Tranſubſtantiation in the books 
called, Conſenſus Veterum, and Nubes teſtium. VII. 
The Doctrine of the Trinity and Tranſubftantiation com- 
pared as to Scripture, Reaſon and Tradition, Part II. 
wherein the doctrine of the Trinity is ſhewed to be agree- 
able 10 Scripture and Reaſon, and Tranſubſlantiation re. 


pugnant to both. VIII. Scripture aud Tradition compared, 


in a. Sermon preached at Guildhall Chappel, the 271h 
of November 1687. London 1688 in 4to. IX. 4 
Diſcoxr/e concerning the nature and grounds of the cer- 
| 4 tainty 
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STI 


as relates to them: London 1689 in 4to 3 


An Anſwer to a Paper delivered by Mr. 


Aſhton at his execution to Sir F. C. Sheriff of London; and A Leiter to Dr. Beveridge on 
refuſing the Biſhopric of Bath and Wells. He died at his houſe in Park. ſtreet Welſt- 
minſter March the 25th 1699, and was interred in the Choir of the Cathedral of Wor- 
ceſter, in the ſame grave where the body of his laſt wife had been laid about two years 
before; near which his ſon erected a monument to his memory, the inſcription upon 
which was written by Dr. Richard Bentley his Lordſhip's Chaplain [M8 His firſt 


wife was Andrea, daughter of William Dobbyns Gentleman and his 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Pedley Knt. He left three children ſurviving him, viz. Ed- 


econd Elizabeth 


ward by his firſt wife, and James and Anne by his ſecond. He was graceful, and well 


' proportioned ; his countenance comely, florid, and aweful; his converſation chearful and 


diſcreet, obliging and inſtructive z his apprehenſion quick and ſagacious, his judgment 


(4) Life, yay exact and profound, and his memory tenacious (d). He was of a ſtrong healthy conſti- 


tution, and in all probability might have much longer enjoyed it, if he had not impaired 


tit by too intenſe an application to his ſtudies, which at length brought the gout upon him, 
(0 mid. p. 247, and after above twenty years ſtruggle proved fatal to him (e). His works have been re- 


rinted together in ſeveral volumes in fol. and ſince that edition his fon Dr. James Stil- 


tatnty of Faith; in anſwer to John Serjeant's Carbolick 
Letters. London 1688 in 4to. X. The Council of 
Trent examined and diſproved by Catholic Tradition in 
the main points in controverſy between us and the Church 
of Rome; with a particular account of the times and oc- 
cafions of introducing them, Part I. To which is pre- 
fixed a Preface, containing the true ſenſe of the Council 
of Trent and the notion of Tranſubſtantiation. London 
1688 in 4to. XI. An Appendix (to the Council of 
Trent examined Part I.) in anſwer o ſome paſſages of 
J. V. of the ſociety of Feſus, concerning the prohibi- 
tion of Scripture in vulgar languages in the Council of 
Trent. | 5 6 | 

M] The Inſcription upon which was written by Dr. 
Richard Bentley his Lordſhip's Chaplain.) It is as fal- 


H. S. E. | 
EpvaRDus STILLINGFLEET, S. T. P. 
Ex Decano Ecelęſaæ Pauline Epiſcopus 
We Vigornienſis. 
Jam tibi, quicunque hæc legit, 
Nig & E * Literati Orbis hoſpes es, 
Ipſe per ſe notus: 
Dum rebus mortalibus interfuit, 
Et ſanctitate morum, & oris flatureque dignitate, 
Et conſummate Eruditionis laude, 
Undique venerandus. 

Cui in humanioribus Literis Critici, in divinis theologi 
In recondita hiftoria Antiquarii, in Mpeg philo ſophi, 
In legum peritia Furiſconſulti, in civili prudentia Politici 
| In Eloquentia uniwerſi, 

Faſces ultro ſubmiſerunt ; | 
Major unus in his omnibus, quam alii in fingulis; 
Ut Bibliobecam ſuam, cui parem Orbis vix habuit, 
Intra pectus omnis deftrine capax 
Geſtaſſe integram wiſus fit 3 
Quæ tamen nullas Libros noverat meliores, 

Duam guos ipſe multos ſeripfit ediditgue, 

Ecclefie Anglicane defenſor ſemper inviftus, © 


Natus eft Cranborniæ in Agro Dor ſettenſi, 
VII Aprilis MDCXXX/, Patre Samuele Generoſo. 
In matrimonio habuit Andream Gulielmi Dobbys Gen filiam, 
Atque ea defun&a, 
Elizabetham Nicolai Pedley Equitis ; 
Fæminas, quod unum dixifſe ſatis eſt, 
Tanto marito digniſſimas. 
Obiit Weſtmonaſterii XXV 11 Martii 
MDCLXXXXTIX. | 
Vixit annos LX111, menſes undecim, 
n Tres Libero religuit fibi ſuperſtites 
Ex priore conjugio Edvardum, ex ſecundo Jacobum & Annam : 
Quorum Jacobus, Collegii hujus Cathedralis Canonicus, 
Patri optimo benemerenti 
Monumentum hoc poni curavit. 

LV] 4 Volume of Miſcellaneous Diſcourſes on ſeve- 
ral occaſions, <vritten by our author.) The firſt piece 
in this volume is 4 Letter of Dr. —— Biſhop of —— 
concerning a Vow of Reſignation of his Biſhopric in 1676; 


to which is ſubjoined Dr. Stillingfleet's anſwer. That 


remarkable letter is ſaid to have been written by Dr. 
| 4 hs | 


148. 
from fleet publiſhed a volume of Miſcellaneous Diſcourſes on ſeveral Occaſions, written by 
our author [VI, at London 1735 in 8vo. | | | | 


STILPO 


Herbert Crofts, Biſhop of Hereford, who in the ſaid 
letter writes thus: A great part of the revenue of 
„ my Biſhopric, as of many others, is out of impro- 
« priate Tythes, which did, and ſtill ſhould belong to 
* the parochial Miniſters. And though I do contri- 
«« bute more to the maintainance of poor Miniſters 


than any of my predeceſſors did, or ſucceſſor will 


or can (the Biſhopric being ſmall) yet this is very 
* little to the main. This hath troubled me long. 
„The power given to Chancellors, whereby many 
“things are very unjuſtly carried, and Biſhops often 
5 hindred in redrefling diſorders ; a kind of neceſſity 
** to ordain men poorly qualified for Miniſters to ſup- 
«« ply poor cures; Patrons obtrud ing upon Biſhops 
54 unfit men for benefices and brought in by Simony 


* Biſhops eſtates ſubje& to many lawſuits ; called to 


attend in Parliament, when ſcarce any thing fit for a 
„ Biſhop is treated; and in general weary of all world- 


«« ly affairs; made me very much incline to reſign up 


% my Biſhopric, and betake myſelf to a very retired 


life. But fearing I too much ſtudied my own quiet, 


and that I might do God and his Church ſome ſer- 
% vice amidft all thoſe inconveniences, which all 


_ ** Biſhops were ſubject to, and no probability or poſſi- 


* bility to reform any, or do any public good by my 


«« prive me of my defired tranquillity. Long I went 


son in this debate; at length that proverb ran in my 


„ mind much, The lat is caſt into the lap, but the whole 


* the Sacrament, giving myſelf entirely into God's 


„ gracious hand; and then of two lots took up one, 
as received from the hand of God; and before 


«© opening, on my knees promiſed performance; and 
** the lot was for reſigning, which I reſolved on. But 
«« ſome time after a great ſcruple aroſe in my mind. 
The Apoſtles (whole practice was my main motive) 
«© had the aſſurance of the Holy Ghoſt to guide them; 


„ had not. They did it to determine a neceſlary 


point; mine was a voluntary matter. Chriſt had 
„ given us ordinary rules of life to walk by in his 
* holy Word, where deſerting my calling ſeemed to 
be condemned; ſo that I had no grounds to aſſure 
myſelf of God's particular aſſiſtance and guidance in 
this extraordinary way, and that what I took as his 
* ſpecial direction might be a mere chance, and no 
good warrant for reſigning. Thus I was anew per- 
*« plexed. Then I made Gideon's prayer, Let not the 
Lord be angry, if I try this way once more. And 
** I moſt fincerely and earneſtly begging his favourable 
“ guidance for no other end, but that I might ſerve 
him in that way he ſhould direct, concluded, that 
God would not ſuffer me twice to be miſguided. So 
I proceeded in the ſame way to lots, and it came 
* again for reſigning. I forgot to tell you, one of my 
main ſcruples was, that ſome perſon no way fit for 
<< a Biſhop might ſucceed me. Wherefore I perſiſted 
* ſtill in my intention of reſignation, in caſe I could 
«« procure the favour of the King to accept of one or 

other 


retirement, I feared God would viſit me with fick- 
s neſs, or ſome other unlooked for troubles, and de- 


dipofing thereof is from the Lord; I reſolved to end 
my long diſpute this way. I faſted, prayed, received 


(e) Dio 
lib. 2. n' 


(5) Iden 
num. 1 


(*} of 


(8) Dieg · Laert. 
lib. 2. num. 113 · 


(5) Idem, ibid. 
num. 1 19. 


STI 


STILPO, born at Megara, was one of the moſt celebrated Philoſophers of Anti- 
quity. He was the diſciple, either of Euclid himſelf, or of Euclid's diſciples ; and 
gained ſo great a reputation by his eloquence and the ſubtilty of his genius, that crowds 
of ſcholars quitted the other ſchools, and went to Megara for the advantage of his lec- 
tures (a). In a journey, which he took to Athens, he might obſerve the trades-people 


leave their ſhops to ſee him (b). 


He had an anſwer ready, when he was rallied on ac- 


count of this curioſity of the people [4]: Some pretend, that beſides his lawful wife he 


kept a miſtreſs ; but there is very litt 


e certainty of this [Pl 
poſition given to wine and women; and yet we do not fin 
in a lewd manner: he had corrected by the ſtudy of Philoſophy the irregular inclinations 


He was by his natural diſ- 
that he got drunk, and lived 


of his conſtitution C]. The fear of the Gods had not this good effect upon him; for 
he was ranked at Athens among the Atheiſts, or among thoſe Philoſophers, who had 


other I ſhould humbly propoſe ; of which I made 
little doubt, when upon being fully reſolved, I con- 


« ſidered of ſome perſons, that would conſcientiouſly 
« perform this great duty, and were not ſo well pre- 
« ferred, but probably would accept this ſmall Biſhop- 
« ric. 1 got one to me, a very reverend, learned, 
«« pious perſon, and propoſed it to him.” He humbly 
thanked me for my kindneſi, but told me withall, he 


' thought himſelf bound in conſcience to acquaint me with 


aubat he heard. He had on ſome occaſion lately made a 
flay in London, and there heard this buſineſs much di ſ. 


courſed of by all forts people, which I ignorantly ſup 


poſed to be unknown ; and he found it was fo ft diſcovered 
by a Biſhop whom 1 had formerly conſulted with in this 
matter on promiſe of privacy; but he being much diſ- 
pleaſed with my reſolution, adviſed with another about it, 
and ſo paſſing from ane to another, both Papiſts and Non- 
conformiſts got knowledge of it, and made much uſe of it, 
to the great prejudice of our Church, and gaining proſe- 
Iytes to themſelves. Others diſcourſed of it very ſcanda- 
louſly, that I who would ſeem ſo reſolutely to ftickle for our 


Church againſt the Papiſis, new danger coming on, as a 
Hireling deſerted the Church. Now vas the time I might 


do more ſervice by my knowledge in that affair than ano- 
ther man, and therefore was bound to abide in it. And 
for my primary motives from ſeveral miſcarriages and 


inconveniences in the preſent conſtitutions and affairs in the 


Church, I had no hand in the bringing them in, and my 


| leaving the Church would not redreſs any one of them, 


but by my flay 1 might poſſibly meet ſome opportunities ts 
aſſiſi in reftifying. Wherefore upon the whole matter, as 
it would be very ſcandalous and prejudicial to the Church, 
he concluded it was not Materia debita nec licita for a 


| wow ; therefore in the opinion of the beſt Caſuiſis not 


obliging, but to be condemned as raſh and inconſiderate; 


and earneſtly beſought me to give off the thought of it. 1 


confeſs, the laſt part of his diſcourſe ſtaggered me much, 
* * the Church in time danger, and 


when probably 1 may do fome ſpecial ſervice ; but my 


wow (as 1 told him, but did not move him) was not 
raſh, or on my own determination, but long confidered on 
pious motives, and being doubtful committed ta God's gra- 
cious determination, having ſought it carne) by prayer, 


and ſo ſolemnly embraced it twice. Why then ſhould 1 


diſtruſt the providence and goodneſs of God, who better 
e * could, Ke os ſerve him beſt, 
foreſeeing that which we were ignorant of ? But he re- 
plied, wwe were to walk according to the ordinary viſible 
rule, till we had ſome ſpecial warrant for other, which 1 
not having, ought to have ſought God's will in his holy 
wvord. „Really, Sir, I am ſtrangely perplexed in 
« this great ſtrait ; I call the ſearcher of all hearts to 
„ witneſs, that by his bleſſed aſſiſtance I am ready for 
«© peace or trouble, life or death, any thing whereby 
„ may ſerve him beſt; but I am very much afraid 
« to break ſo ſolemn a vow, God fo expreſsly requir- 
« ing the performance; and as for danger, I am ſure 
«« I ſhall not eſcape by reſigning, I verily believe, 
„ yourſelf for your writings, I for my actings, both 
«« in Parliament, when the Lords Clarendon and Briſ- 
4 tol would have promoted the bill for tolerating Po- 


_ « piſh ſecular Prieſts, which I quite daſhed, and by my 


(*) of York, 


« urging preſſures lately on the Duke (*), we two were 
* the fit deſigned to die, if ever they prevail. But 
« to allay that ſcandalous report, that may ariſe, and. 
« to leave the Church when I may do ſome particu- 
<< lar ſervice, (which two things I could not then fo 
e well foreſee, nor did ſo fully conſider, ) theſe preſs 


Vor. IX, 


very 


«« me hard on the other hand, and deter me from pro- 
e ceeding, wherefore J in this great perplexity addreſs 
myſelf to you as my very knowing, and I hope, 


ſiſtance, that you would fervently pray, ſeriouſly 
conſider, and unbiaſſedly determine the obligation 
of this vow, which to me on the forementioned cir- 
** cumitances ſeems indiſpenſable ; from which ſhould 


«« petual diſquiet of conſcience, which will make me 
more milerable than all the miſeries of the world 
put together with a quiet heart; which I truſt in 
Gad will ſupport me through all.” Dr. Stillingfleet 
in his anſwer dated October the 11th 1676 urges 
many reaſons againſt the Biſhop's Refignation. 


417 


my very truſty friend, earneſtly beſeeching your aſ- 


I recede on any motives whatſoever, I fear a per- 


[4] He had an anfwer ready when be was rallied 
upon account of this curioſity of the people.) They preſs 
to ſee you, laid ſomebody to him, they admire you 


as a wild beaſt; this eagerneſs of theirs is like that 


which they ſhew to ſee a bear or an elephant. You 


are miſtaken, anſwered he, they admire me as a true 
man. Oahu os w; Nm & pay, ir, RAN ws 


fee 419 (1), This reſembles the thought of (') Diog: Laert, 
Diogenes the Cynic, who with a lanthorn in his hand lib. 2. num. 119. 


ſearched for a man in places of the greateſt reſort. 
It was becauſe the men, whom he ſaw, not having 
the reality and perfection of men, appeared to him 
only counterfeit men ; they had the name and that 
was all. Upon this foot Stilpo, a true and real 
man, ought to be conſidered by the Athenians as a 
more rare animal, and more worthy of admiration, 


for which artificers ſhould leave their work, than the 
moſt extraordinary beaſts, which the Indies could 


furniſh. | 
[B] Some pretend that . : 


of ſmall reputation. K Yi nydyrre, & train 


cu Nini n ws Pros T2 x) Orjrup (2), i. e.“ And be- 


. . be kept a miſtreſs ; but 
there is very little certainty of this.] Diogenes Laer- 
tius advances this merely upon the authority of a writer 


(2) Idem, ibid, 


* ſides his wife, he kept Nicarete as a miſtreſs, as dum. 114. 


«© Onetor ſays.” If this ſlander had any foundation, 


Athenæus would not omit to mention it, who makes it 


his buſineſs to cry down every body on that account, 
and particularly the Poets, the Wits, and the Philo- 
ſophers. Now he only ſays, that Nicarete, who was 
illaſtrious for her birth and learning, heard the lec- 
tures [ of Stilpo. Nixapirn I y M#yapis (3) a C Y 
1 rige, d 9 Yoriwy g Kara Waidien iniug©- jy, 
1xpopera d Drin. reõ QinordPe. Megarenſis guogue 


(3) He had men- 


tioned another 
Nicarete, a 


Courtezan, page 


Nicarete non obſcura & ignobilis meretrix fuit, ſed & 593. 


natalium ſplendore, & doctrind perguam amabilis. 
Philoſopho namque Stilponi operam dederat (4). See in 
the following remark the noble teſtimony, which he 
gives to the perfect chaſtity of this Philoſopher. | 
[C] He had corrected by the ſtudy of Philoſophy the 
irregular inclinations of his conflitution.) We learn all 
this from a paſlage of Cicero. Sti/ponem Megaricum 
philoſophum, acutum ſand hominem, & probatum tem- 
Por ibus illis accepimus. Hunc ſcribunt ipfius familiares 
& ebrioſum, & mulieroſum fuiſſe; neque hoc ſcribunt 
vituperantes, ſed potius ad laudem : witioſam enim na- 
turam ab eo fic edomitam, & compreſſam eſſe dofrina, 
ut nemo unquam vinolentum illum, nemo in eo libidinis 


(4) Athen. lib. 
IJ» pag» 596, 


veſtigium viderit (5). i. e. We are told, that Stilpo (5) Cicero, de 


of Megara the Philoſopher was a man of excellent 
«« parts, and good character in thoſe times. His 
| | friends 


5 N 


Fato, circa init. 


folio m. 334 B. 
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K 1 


very little Religion {P1. Some urge, as a proof of his impiety, a thing which hap- 


pened to him in a 


emple [E], and perhaps they are not in the wrong. He was ex- 


| tremely indifferent towards the goods of fortune, and regarded the qualities of his mind 
as his only good. This appears from the anſwer which he made after the ruin of his 
country [ FJ. He conſidered even the infamy of his daughter as nothing; for he could 


© friends write that he was inclined to drunkenneſs 
and women; nor do they write with a view to diſ- 


grace but to recommend him, becauſe his vicious 


(6) See the re- 


mark [H] at the 
end, 


(7) See the re- 
mark [ZE]. 


8) He ſhould 
have faid Bion. 


*« diſpoſitions were ſo ſubdued by him, and rectified 
4% by Philoſophy, that no body ever ſaw him drunk, 
«© or guilty of the leaſt lewd behaviour.” We ſhall ſee 
below the great encomiums, which Plutarch (6) and 
Athenzus (7) have given him on account of his virtue. 
LD] He was ranked at Athens among the Atheiſts or 
among thoſe Philoſophers, auho had very little religion. 
He declared his ſentiments with too much freedom, 
ſo that the evaſions, which he made uſe of to rectify 
his expreſſions, did not prevent his baniſhment. I 
ſhall make uſe of the words of Mr. de la Mothe le 
Vayer; and ſhall correct them at the ſame time 


where it ſhall be neceſſary. ** Stilpo proceeded in 


*© a more cautious manner; for being aſked unſeaſon- 


ably by Crates, whether our prayers and honours 
were not agreeable to the Gods, he anſwered ſmartly, 
that this was not a queſtion to be aſked in the public 
ſtreet, but only alone in one's cloſet. This is the 
fame anſwer, which Dion (8) made to another per- 


«c 


66 


ſon, who aſked him, whether there were really 


* Gods or not; and which was likewiſe returned 


very properly by Cotta the Pontifex Maximus to 


* Velleius, who ſuppoſed that it was very hard to 
deny the exiſtence of the Gods. Credo, ſays he, 
« fe in concione queratur, ſed in ejuſmodi ſermone & 


* conſeſſu facillimum. i.e. 1 believe ſo, if the queſtion 


«© avere aſked in a public aſſembly, but wery eaſy if it 


(9) He ſhould 
have ſaid Theodo- 


us. 


(10) La Mothe 
le Vayer, Dia- 
logue de la di- 
ver ſite des Religi- 
ons, pag. m. 358, 


b 359» It iS the 
laſt of the five 


Dialogues of Cra- 
ſius Tubers, 


(11, Dioe. Laert. 
lib. 2. num. 117. 
Pag · 148. 


(12) Cicero, de 
Natura Deorum, 


lib. 1 pag» ms $5, 


(13) Balzac, 
Lettre III a 
Chapelain, liv, 1. 
pag · m. 21. 


| (14) See the 


words of Joſe- 
phus, citati- 


«* ewere aſked in ſuch à company and converſation as 
„ this, But this honeſt Stilpo was upon occaſion 

much more perplexed, being ſummoned before the 
Areopagus for having ſaid, that the Minerva of 
Phidias was not a God, though he extricated him- 
ſelf from that affair with a great deal of addreſs, 
ſaying, that he conſidered her as a Goddeſs, and 
not as a God, making a diſtinction between male 
and female. 'This made Theodorum (9) aſk him 
upon his leaving the Court, whether he had ſeen 
Pallas under her petticoats, that he could ſpeak ſo 
exactly of her ſex. However he could not eſcape 
„ baniſhment to which he was condemned for this li- 
„ berty (x0).” In order to ſatisfy every body, I 
ſhall relate this ſtory in the words of the original. 


Kpdrur G · avro tpuryray]©-, it of Frei oipao Twi; bc- 


XUINT0's xa, Pac wrw, pt 1dr hn ihr, d- 
bY ' _ gg: \ 7 5 * * 

urs, £& ooly, & ever. To d euro % Bio £97191 
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| Obs wm” i, Tricuou N Nen rabbit pen (11). 


never 


neſs of Paganiſm, What can be imagined more Tz ſtrange 
ſtrange,. than the ridiculous opinion of the Athenians, Ws the 
a people, in other reſpects, very ingenious and learned; ing tho RE © 
than the ridiculous opinion, I ſay, which they held the Gods. ; 
concerning the ſtatues of the Gods ? Did not they 

imagine, that the work of the Sculptors became a 

God, as ſoon as it was conſecrated to ſome God? 

Did not they believe that Minerva of Phidias 

was the Goddeſs herſelf, who ſprung out of Jupiter's 

head? They had undoubtedly this fooliſh fancy; for 

if they had not had it, Stilpo would not have been 

obliged to have recourſe to the diſtinftion which he 

made uſe of, in order to defend himſelf againſt his 

accuſers, His crime was this : he aſked one day, 


whether Minerva the daughter of Jupiter was a Gcd. 


He was anſwered, that ſhe was. But, replicd he, this 

Minerva is the work of Phidias, and not the daughter 

of Jupiter, therefore ſhe is not a God. He was 

brought for this before the Areopagus : and did not 

deny the thing; he pretended, that he had expreſſed 

himſelf with great exactneſs. Minerva, ſays he, is 

not a God, but a Goddeſs; for the Gods are male. 

E' © g tis Ap M ο οτονοτνν, pwn cf αν, 

e 56 dg NH N. pn Yap tibet aoryy Ye, WNAG 

J Feouc oh et TO cepprerets. Dua ex re quum in 

Arium pagum pertractus fuiſſet, nihil inficiatum fe- 

runt, imo rectè fe loqutuum afſeruifſe: non enim deum 

efſe, ſed deam: deos quippe mares . It is plain, (15) Divg, Laere, 
that if the Pagans had owned a real diſtinction between lib. 2. num, 116, 
the ſtatues and the Gods to whom they were conſe- Pag. 148. 
crated, Stilpo would not have been obliged to defend 

himſelf by the diſtinftion between a male and fe- 

male Goddeſs. This manner of juſtification ſignified 

nothing, ſince the word 9: among the Greeks, and that 

of Deus among the Latins (16), were very properly (16) Se Me- 
applied to Goddeſſes. The beſt apology would have mee's Notes fn 
been to ſay, that Minerva indeed as the daughter of 2 peſſage of 
Jupiter was a God; but that this piece of metal, of 3 uſt 
which Phidias had formed a ſtatue, which had been 

conſecrated to Minerva, was not a Goddeſs. This 

apology, I ſay, would have been a very good one, if 

he had pleaded before other perſons ; but it ſignified 

nothing before the Areopagus ; for which reaſon Stilpo 

did not uſe it: he knew very well, that they were 

perſuaded, that the Gods incorporated themſelves with 

their ſtatues, and that conſequently the ſtatues were 


metamorphoſed into God by virtue of the conſecration. 


[E] A thing which happened to him in a Temple.) 
All thoſe who had eat garlick, were forbid to en- 
ter into the Temple of the mother of the Gods. 
Stilpo regarded this prohibition ſo litfle, that he not 
only entered into the temple of the Gods, after having 
eat garlick, but even lay in it. He thought he ſaw “ 
the Goddeſs, who ſaid to him, Szilpo, do you, ae 


are a Philoſopher, violate the ſacred laws ? He ima- 


gined that he anſwered her, Give me ſomething better 

to eat, and 1 promiſe you to leave garlick. Mr. Me- 

nage quotes this ſtory as a proof of the irreligion of this 

Philoſopher (17). Indeed this has all the air of a (7) Fit Sher 

profane perſon, who derides both the Goddeſs and 1% 3 

the Law. I own that Athenzus, who relates this 5% % 

fact, thought quite otherwiſe ; for he urges it as a Warrar, Albin 

ſign of Stilpo's temperance. Zriazor ? & xuremAzyn wi, 5. in Tom: 

Tv burt x r dec 5 xrel ” 79 ed 2 ceo 

The wnrpec 20% Yidv leg dri s 7 rr rk Pere rl, - _ 1 

pd: Thivet6, irt 95 GUT Ths 928 ar 2% reg, lib. 2. num. 127. 

dong ors Mοαον . d @ Trim waf ul. T pag. 128, 

v0; — Tor dbu f ack * 7 8 Ur.. CC PH 3 

el Wepixe i le, u) oxopodeis & xproopuas, Enimvero 

Stilpo fua confiſus temperantia, non ideo perterritus ef!, 

quod cum allium comediſſet in templo matris Deum obdor- 

mierit, Arcebatur enim delubro qui horum quidguam g, 

taſſet. Ei porro ſomnum capienti, adftans Dea cini 

diceret, Philoſophus es, 6 Stilpon, & ſacras tamen leges 

violas, wviſum fibi fuiſſe hec reſpondere in ſomnis, Pre- DE 

be mihi quod dam, & allio non wejcar (18). "oof Memon 
LF] The anſwer which be made after the ruin of his _— 5 at 

country.] Demetrius Poliorcetes, having taken Megara, 

gave orders to ſpare the houſe of Stilpo, and that 
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never be brought to own, that it was a diſhonour ot misfortune to himſelf, There ate 


many learned men who want ſuch a turn of 


every thing which had been taken there ſhould be 

reſtored. I relate the ſtory as Diogenes Laertius 

(19) Lib, 2. num» does (19). If I were to deſcribe it of my own head, 
115. I ſhould add ſomething to it; I ſhould ſay, that the 
ſoldiers plundered Stilpo's houſe, without paying any 

regard to Demetrius's orders; but this is not the point; 

the queſtion is, whether Demetrius wrote to Stilpo, 

for a particular account of all that he had loſt in the 

plunder of the city. Stilpo anſwered, that he had loſt 

nothing, fince no body had robbed him of his learn- 

ing and reaſon, He added ſeveral inſtructions to in- 


ſpire him with humanity and the noble inclination of 


doing good to mankind, and touched him in ſuch a 

manner that this Prince conformed himſelf to his ad- 

vice. I believe, that there are ſeveral devout perſons, who 

would do the ſame ; but I believe likewiſe, that there 

are ſome, who would follow this maxim, Charity well 

conducted begins at home. If a Prince, after the plun- 

dering of a city, ſhould promiſe them the reſtitution 

of all their effects, they would certainly make uſe of 

that opportunity to inſpire him with clemency, and re- 

commend to him the intereſt of the people ; but they 

would not forget themſelves ; they would fend an exact 

account of all their loſſes; and would take care to 

make them up with ſome advantage. But here is a 

Philoſopher, who was very far from being a man of 

religion, and yet makes no other uſe of the favour of a 

victorious Prince, than to prevail with him to put a 

| ſtop to the diſorders of war, and to ſhew his benefi- 

cence to the people; he does not ſend an account of 

the loſſes which he had ſuſtained. His Houſe was 

plundered, a full ſatisfaction is offered him; but 

he anſwers, that he had loſt nothing, and that his 

goods did not conſiſt in thoſe things which the ſoldiers 

could deprive him of. This is undoubtedly very ge- 

nerous. I wiſh that Seneca had not ſuppoſed, that 

Stilpo had loſt his wife and children; for it is carrying 

one's philoſophy too far, to boaſt in ſuch a caſe one has 

' loſt nothing. This is probably a falſe gloſs of Se- 

(20) Diogenes neca; he is the only writer, who mentions this loſs (20). 

Lacrtius does not Oyine intra ſe terminabit, & dicet quod Stilpon ille dixit, 
mention this, 87¹ e ee R 4 . i 

nor Plutarch in Sbilpon quem Epicuri epiſlola inſeguitur. Hic enim capta 

the two paſſages patria, amiſſis liberis, amiſſa uxore, cum ex incendio 

where he relates publico ſolus, & tamen beatus exiret, interroganti De- 

bs OO Num quid perdidiſſet? Omnia, inquit, bona mea mecum 

Pucrorum, pag. g. ſunt. Ecce wir fortis ac flrenuus, ipſam hoflis ſui vic- 


and in the trea- foriam vicit. Nihil, inquit, perdidi. Dubitare illum 
tiſe de Ani mi 


* ON tia, wirtus, temperantia, prudentia, hoc ipſum, 'mihil 
TR In. bonum putare quod eripi poſſit (21). i. e.“ He will 
(21) Seneca, 66 


| terminate all good within himſelf, and fay as Stilpo 
MY pag. m. did, that Stilpo againſt whom Epicurus inveighs in 
alj; 3 j his epiſtle. For his country being taken by the 
onfantia ſapien- enemy, and his children and wife being loſt, and he 


tis cap. 5. «alone having eſcaped the general deſtruction, and 


ſtill appearing happy, Demetrius, who from his 
having deſtroyed ſo many cities was firnamed Polior- 


„ cetes, aſked him, whether he had loſt any thing? 


He anſwered, all my goods are with me. See here a 
brave man, who was ſuperior even to the victor him- 
« ſelf, I have loſt nothing, ſays he. He obliged him 
to doubt, whether he was conqueror. I have all 
© my goods about me. Juſtice, virtue, temperance, 
% prudence, and this very diſpoſition of thinking no- 
| « thing good, which can be taken away.” It is 
(22) Diog. Laert, ſaid (22), that Ptolemy, firnamed Soter, having taken 
lib. 2, num. 125. Megara, offered money to Stilpo, and defired him to 
| embark with him. The Philoſopher accepted a little 
of the money, and refuſed the honour of accompa- 
nying that Prince to Egypt. He retired into the 
iſland of gina, till Ptolemy returned into his own 
Kingdom. This is a great ſign of diſintereſtedneſs, 

though much inferior to the preceding one. 

[G] He confidered even the infamy of bis daughter 
as nothing . . . There are many learned men, who want 
ſuch a turn of mind.) He married her to Simmias: 
it is not ſaid, whether her huſband bore patiently the 
ill behaviour of this lewd woman; but we are aſſured, 
that the father's indifference was very extraordinary. 
He was told one day, your daughter's condutt is a diſ- 
grace to you. Not at all, anſwered he; ſhe is no 


metrio, cui cognomen ab exitio urbium Poliorcetes fuit, 


coegit, an wicifſet. Omnia mea mecum ſunt. Fuſti- 


mind [G]. One cannot approve of the in- 


novations 


more capable of blemiſhing my reputation, than I am 

of adorning hers. Taevinz & kara pero fizon, int 

Ti pos i ETiATwe, ws ara ye aire, 6 & ON 

v Nen (irt) n ya raum xoond. Hac dum laſtivius , 

viveret, Stilponique q quodam renuntiatum eſſet eam fibi (23) Tem,” ih, 

probro efſe, Non, inquit, iſtia majori mihi probro eſt, 2 5 hs 

quam ego illi ornamento (23). See in Plutarch (24) in (24) Plat. de 

what manner he maintained, that the faults of a % ate ani» 

daughter are a misfortune only to herſelf. Happy are bs I 

thoſe, who can give ſuch a turn to their mind, 5 
There are many learned men, to whom ſuch an in- * CAT. 

difference would have been neceſſary for the eaſe of ie 5 

their lives; for their daughters or their wives have who were l. 

been very irregular in their conduct; and I believe graced by the 

that ſuch a diſorder is not at preſent without an exam- looſe behaviour of 

ple. Fernelius (25) and Druſius (26) were in this e 

predicament. Cujacius was fo likewiſe. The daugh- (25) See the arti- 

* ter of that man was of fo amorous a conſtitution, ede of FERNE- 
that though the Preſident Thuanus, who undoubtedly LU, citati- 

had obſerved this reaſon of haſtening the affair as 992 

ſoon as poſſible, had procured her an huſband at fiſ- (26) See the ar- 

teen years of age, he could not hinder her from an/j- e of DRUSI- 

cipating her marriage. And after her marriage ſhe US, remark [0]. 

continued her gallantries {o openly, that her huſ- 

band, who was an honeit Gentleman, died of grief. 

She married another, and grew worſe and worſe 

„ (27).” The author, from whom I borrow theſe (27) Nouv. de la 

words, had juſt before ſaid, that rhe ſcholars, auho did Nh. des Lettres, 

aohat they pleaſed with her, called it commenting An LOUD e 

upon the works of Cujacius, and that there were ſome. 7 

who out of reſpe& to the memory of her father, re- 

frained from this ſcandalous commerce. It is ſaid, 

that a collegue of Cujacius had not this diſcretion, and 

that even during the father's life, he careſſed the 

daughter. As his name was le Comte, he an{wered 

by a malicious pun to this queſtion of Cujacius, * 

often go to ſee my daughter ; what de you do together ? 

He replied, Nous faiſens petits Contes. Paulus Manu- 

tius was in the fame predicament. He had put his 

daughter into a convent, and hoped by that means to 

be delivered from the uneaſy care of watching her ; 

but even after ſhe had taken the vow, ſhe wrote to him 

letter upon letter, declaring that if he would not take 

her out of the convent, ſhe would break out of it 

clandeſtinely. The poor man took ſeveral journies, and 

ſolicited the affair ſo ſtrongly, that he obtained of the 

Court of Rome the diſpenſation, which his daughter 

deſired. We now find her reſtored to the world 3 

ſhe immediately married; and though her huſband 

was an honeſt man, ſhe abandoned herlelf to all kinds 

of lewdneſs. Her father did not fink under this vexa- 

tion, nor the inconveniences, which the remains of 

a venereal diſtemper occaſioned him from time to 

time; but he felt a great deal of uneaſineſs from 

it. Read the following words of Imperialis. Sacris 

in clauſiris jampridem conjectà filia, eo dementiæ, 

ac furoris abrepta eſi impetu, ut inde ſe clam egreſſu- 

ram minaretur miſero patri, nifi omni ſiudio ipſam ex- 

trahere niteretur. Quo fadtum, ut is plurium itinerum 

wexatione, moroſaque apud Romanos judices prehenſatione, 

ger animo, adflifuſque corpore, tandem hujuſmodi po- 

culum, licet peramarum, tamen juſta neceſſitate quæ fi- 

tum exorbere fit coaftus, inuſitato exemplo wirginem 

pluribus annis Deo dicatam, mundanis iterum anguſtiis 

dewowendi, que cum poſtea honeſto conjugi nupta, prava 

fe libidinis fœdarit indole, infelicitergue peregerit, in- 

teſtino is merore correptus, religuum vitæ ſolicita cogita- 

tione traduxit. Quùm verò etiam ei acceſſerint œctuſiæ 

luis gallice inquinamenta, quibus alter nalim wel lem po- 

rum, vel locorum, vel vidtuum lædabatur mutatione, de- 

terrimam prorſus vitæ conditionem fortitus videri putuit, 

nifi commoderato ſemper, infractoſue ani mo, cam je per- | 

ferre /ingulis oſtendiſſet (28). There have been ſome (28) ſornnes 

learned men, who had lewd wives and lewd daughters at Ine 7 

the ſame time. Barnabas Briſſonius was of that num- M4 Aer ice, 

ber, if we believe Scaliger (29). Some others have? s hh 

ſo deeply laboured under one half of this misfortune, (29) J. Scalge- 

that we have no mention made of their daughters. acer Br hogan 

Of this claſs was Paul Peruſinus, that learned man, — 

who is ſo highly commended by Boccace, and who 

was greatly eſteemed by Robert King of Naples. He 

was a cuckold ; and after his death his fineſt writings 
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novations of his Logic; he excluded the Univerſals [H] ; and though it ſhould be ſup- 
poſed, that he did it only to ridicule the Sophiſts, he ought to be cenſured for his ill taſte, 


and his falſe ſubtilties. 


(30) Quem librum periſhed by the treachery of his wife (30). I might 


maximo built 0- give here a liſt, wherein without reckoning the learned 


erit incommodo 


e meide, men of the lower rank, quos fama obſcura recandit, i. e. 
1 or x vg who are covered by iin, we might find great names, 
eo defundo, cum but this employment ſhould be left to the perſon, who 
Pluribus aliis ex ſhall take the pains to continue the chapter, which Pierius 
bn e Valerianus has begun (31). He will do right to put into 
Boccacius, de. © diſtinct claſs thoſe, who have been unhappy in marri- 
Genealogia Deer. age. All thoſe men want the indifference of our Stilpo. 
lb. 15. cap. 6. (H] He excluded the Univerſals.) As he was a very 
2 de Hi. fart diſputant (32), he excluded the very ſpecies. He 

tin. pas. 586. ho ſays man, ſays nothing of this or that man; he 
(37) He wrote a does not ſpeak of one more than another; he ſays no- 
12 De thing of any perſon. The graſs, that is ſhewn me, 1s 

felicrtate Lites not graſs ; for graſs exiſted a thouſand years ago; it 
is not therefore graſs, which you ſhew me. Such was 


| (32) gende of} Stilpo's way of reaſoning (33). It wall be imagined 


8 225 perhaps, that he propoſed theſe objections merely to 
ph ar n. play upon an equivocation, which the Greek conſtruc- 


Quum efſet diſ- tion of the terms furniſhed him with, and to which 


Putater acerrimus, living languages are not ſubject. There is a great dif- 


| rg . ference between theſe two propoſitions, Peter is man, 
Laert: * 202-45 Peter is a man. The firſt is falſe, and contrary to the 
num. 119, uſual way of expreſſing one's ſelf ; the ſecond is true, 

and generally uſed ; but the Gieeks and Latins 
(33) Apud Diog, made uſe of the ſame terms, if they intended to ſay, 
Laert, ibid. that Peter is man, and Peter is a man. Hence it was 


that Stilpo might ſuppoſe, that if he ſhould aſk, ſhew- 


ing a cabbage. What is this ? it would be anſwered, 


It is à cabbage. Now he might reply, Jou are mi/- 
taken; cabbage exiſted a thouſand years ago; it is not 
are” dnl; what I ſhew you. Such a cavil would be at 


preſent abſolutely groundleſs, ſince the anſwer to Stil- 


po's queſtion would be, I 7s a cabbage, and not It 7s 


cabbage. Muſt we not therefore ſuppoſe, that this 


Philoſopher had no other view, than to divert himſelf 
. with propoſing cavils grounded wholly on the turn of 
the expreſſion? I do not think, that we ought to ſtop 
there; I believe that he had another view, and that he 
ſincerely intended, that we ſhould reject the univerſal 
terms, and what are called predicables in the ſchools of 
Ariſtotle. There was ſomething real in his objection, 


and it went farther than a mere play upon words. He 


meant, in my opinion, that the ſpecies is not affirmed 
of individuals, and conſequently that ſpecies are chi- 
mera's. Man is not more this than that man; it does 
not ſignify John rather than Peter; it ſignifies therefore 
no body. Wefind his thought more clearly expreſſed 
in Plutarch than in Diogenes Laertius. We learn from 
Plutarch, that Colotes declaimed violently againſt Stil- 
B. and accuſed him of overturning human life; for 
how could we live, ſaid Colotes, it we were not al- 
lowed to give the title of good or captain to a man, 
and if we ſhould ſay man is man, and then by itſelf 


good is good, Thyarywdiey $3 4yt T9 Tr —ð , as 700 G 
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| X@pic, c ov aryeJov, x Sperl Spe. Trage- 

diam adwverſus Stilponem excitat, ailtque ab eo vitam 

zolli, quod dixiſſet, Alterum de alter non prædicari. 

Duomodo enim, inquit, Vivemus, fi non dicamus hominem 

bonum, hominem imperatorem, ſed hominem buminem ſior- 

(34) Plutarch. ſum, bonum bonum, ducem ducem (34). From this ob- 
«dverſus Cuirtem, jection of Colotes we find, that Stilpo did not pretend, 
eg. 1119, C. that one thing is affirmed of another, but every thing 
was affirmed of itſelf, the attribute of a propoſition 

extending no farther than the ſubject. Here is the 

foundation, upon which he went: in order that two 

things might be afhirmed of one another, they muſt 

be of the {ame nature; for in every affirmative and 

true propoſition the attribute and ſubject are really the 

ſame Being. Now man and good are not of the ſame 

nature: the definition of the one is different from that 

of the other: we cannot therefore join together good 

and man; the one cannot be affirmed of the other. In 

like manner running cannot be aſcribed to an horſe ; 

it is an aQion, the definition of which is different 

from that of an horſe. Beſides if you affirm of a man, 

that he is good, and of an horſe that he runs, that is, 

if you affirm, that good and man are the ſame thing, 


Inſtead 


and that an horſe and running are the fame thing, 

haw can you affirm, that food and medicines are good, 

that lyons and dogs run? EL wiv gap rar 35; 76 

erIydry To d, v 20 lr T0 v TA; v oils 

xai Qappudxy T0 & d; x n Ala Tv Aer . xa; 
* \ , / *. „ 2. „ 

xunde To Tpixguv 3 0 ly opouyuerer & tiger, ovx p Os & panro- 


aνοον R (3700 Thixus Neyouer, Nam fi idem funt homo 


& bonum, & equus ac currere, quo pacto bonum etiam 
de cibo & medicamenta dicetur ? rurſuſque currere de leone 
& cane? Ergo non recte dicemus de homine prædicari 


bonum, de equo currere, cum diverſa fint (35). Such (35) Plutarch. 
are the ſubtilties of Logic, which tend to overturn all = Page 1120, 


language, and would reduce mankind to the ne- 
ceſſiiy of ſaying nothing, or ſpeaking ridiculouſly: ; 


and yet a Sophiſt well exerciſed in diſputation and the 


chicane of abſtractions, would extremely perplex his 
opponents, if he ſhould undertake to maintain Stilpo's 
notion as far as it will go. He would not be ſtop'd 


at firſt by the diſtinction of Attributes in concerto, and 


in abſfracto, and by the ſecundum id quod important in 
oblique, or in refo: it would be neceſſary to diſcuſs 
well this queſtion, atrum univerſale maneat in adtuali 


prædicatiune. "Theſe trifles, as contemptible as they 


are themſelves, and as little capable as they are of per- 


plexiog a man of ſolid judgment, might carry one of 
a weak head even into Spinoziſm : Hæ nuge ſeria du- 
cunt in mala; for thoſe, who deny the univerſal At- 
tributes, cannot admit of individuals, which reſemble 
one another. They muſt ſay, that two Beings, of 
which the attribute of ſubſtance might be truly affirm- 


ed, would be one and the ſame ſubſtance 3 which is 


equivalent to ſaying, that there is but one ſubſtance in 


the univerſe. Common ſenſe agrees here with the moſt 


evident notions of Philoſophy. A peaſant conceives 
clearly, and without any miſtake, that the whole eſ- 
ſence of man belongs to every man, and muſt be af- 
firmed of every man; and yet every man is diftin& 
from all others. He conceives therefore clearly, that 
the ſame eſſence, which is affirmed of Peter is not af- 
firmed of Paul; but that the eſſence, which af- 


firmed of the one is like that affirmed of the other. 


The Scotiſts are wretchedly miſtaken in this point 
with their «niver/ale formale à parte rei. The moſt 
perplexing ſubtilties ſignify nothing in the mind of a 
man of good judgment in oppoſition. to theſe notions ; 
and when he is not able to ſolve them, he has a 
right to laugh at them. I remember a public diſpute, 
wherein one of the diſputants endeayoured to prove, 


that there are no univerſals. His method was this: 


If there were univerſals, genus's would have two ſpe- 
cies under them: now this is impoſſible, for one ſpecies 
cannot differ from another. I prove it thus: the dif- 
ference of one ſpecies is abſolutely like the difference 
of another: there are not therefore two ſpecies. The 
conſequence is juſt, and I ſhall prove by an example 


the truth of the antecedent, Rationality, the ſpecific 


difference of man, differs in no reſpect from irrationa- 
lity, the ſpecific difference. of a beaſt. Rationality 
does not really differ from the human ſoul ; it is there- 


fore a ſubſtance ; irrationality (36) does nat really dif- (36) By irrati- 
fer from a beaſt : it is therefore a ſubſtance. Thus ra- onality is here 


tionality as a ſubſtance does not differ from irrationa- 


meant the poſi- 


tive attributes 


lity. How then does it differ? Are there ſome entities „hich make the 


or ſame realities in it, which are not in irrationality ? 
But are theſe entities accidents or ſubſtances ? If 

are ſubſtances, they do not make- rationality to differ 
from irrationality. If they are accidents, they have 
the eſſence of being: now irrationality has it likewiſe ; 
it thereſore perfectly reſembles them; they cannot 
therefore be the cauſe, that it diflers from ratianality. 
Will it be ſaid, that they differ from being, ſince they 
have the attribute of inherence, which being has nor. 


I anſwer, inherence is a being ; it does not therefore 


cauſe an accident to differ from being; and if you re- 
ply that inherence includes ſomething elſe beſides be- 
ing, I repeat my inſtance-: that other thing neceſſarily 
includes the eflence of being ; it is therefore like be- 
ing; and you will always have that objection to en- 
counter with, even though you ſhould: ſuppole ad inf- 


nitum, that the conſtitutive character of inherence in- 


cludes ſomethipg, which has ſomething more than be- 


w IS 


brute, conſidered 
as not having the 
faculty of rea- 
oninge 


(37) 

a, 
cap · 4 
663, 


(38) 


perha 
in ſv} 


in ſuppoſing this 


ing. This objection proves, that being has not under 

it ſubſtance and accident, and that ſubſtance has not 
under it body and ſpirit, and conſequently that there 

are no univerſals, quod erat probandum. The reſpon · 

dent did not underſtand this difficulty: the Preſident 
ſcarce underſtood it better; and the Aſſembly under- 

ſtood nothing of it, and were ready to kiſs the perſon, 

who argued thus. It was undoubtedly the beſt way 

to filence him: his argument was abſolutely wrong; 

for it would prove, that there is no difference between 

white and black, pain and pleaſure. — 5 

If we conſult Ariſtotle's Metaphyſics in the paſſage, 


we ſhall perceive that the queſtion of. univerſals was. 
ſurrounded with a thouſand difficulties extremely perplex- 


ing. He does not forget this objection; If being and unity 


are ſomething, how can there be ſeveral beings be- 
ſides that thing? How can there be more than one Be- 
ing ? For what differs from one Being is nothing; and 
therefore we muſt conclude, as Parmenides did, that 
all beings are but one, ſince if there were ſeveral, 
they would differ from Being, that is, be nothing. 
Bi & Us} abr iy ad aero bv, & be l UT tlcr To 
du xu 70 . & 3 rid r xagoAs Dee, &AX& rab - 
ra dur. a H n u g Th cr oy de euro ty, TAN 
& Topic; vd tou 7] Taga TATA £14400. Ai ye d TW tra MI 


ie W Ole. 7h 30 ire T3 GIO» tn Few. det aa mw 


Iappnids oopCair uy eriyxy Ac yer dd wer ler sbert m0v10;” 

rdre vices H Dudd fr quid eft ipſum unum, & ipſum 

ens, neceſſe eft, eorum ſubſlantiam eſſe unum, & ens: 

non enim aliguid aliud uniwerſaliter prædicatur, ſed ea- 

dem ipja. At verò fi quid erit ipſum ens, & ſum unum, 

magna dubitatio eft, quo nam modo aliquid aliud præter 

hac erit. Dico autem quomodo entia erunt plura uno. 

uod enim aliud ab ente eſt, nom eſi. Quare ſecundum 

Parmenidis rationem, necefſe iff accidere omnia entia, 

(47) Ariftotel. 4 unum, & hoc effe ens (37). We do noi find, that 
Maaphyſ. lib. 3. Ariſtotle could well ſolve this difficulty, | 25 0 
cape 4- page m. Let us return to Stilpo. Colotes is cenſured for two 
* things; one is, that he acted the part of a declaimer 
againſt the ſubtilties of that Philoſopher, without ſolv- 


ing them categorically. The other is, that he choſe 


to criticize a Doctrine, which was only advanced as a 

(33) Plutarch is trial of wit (38), and in order to ridicule the Sophitts 
perhaps miftaken of that time, by giving them a bone to pick. This 
choice of Colotes ſo much the more provoked Plutarch, 
as there were ſeveral advantageous things, which might 
be ſaid of Stilpo, of which Colotes does not ſay one word. 
You will find in the following paſſage of Plutarch, that 
Stilpo muſt have been a perfectly honeſt man. Melz & To- 
er nv Kats Hara TpoTuaxs)u Trixi, X24 TH pes d 
Sud df l x Tx A0 786 7 U 4rd), eis ili Te Aliud 

pats O wWerpid ud Os, xa rd Baoihiwy Tu, r auTEY 
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STOFLER (JOHN), a famous Mathematician and Aſtrologer, was born at Juſtingen 
in Swabia December the roth 1452. The meanneſs of his birth did not hinder him 
from making ſo great a progreſs in his ſtudies, as made him extremely admired. He 
cultivated his genius conformably to the principal talents which nature had beſtowed upon 
him; for finding himſelf inclined to the Mathematics, he applied himſelf to that ſcience more 
AER than to any other ſtudy. He taught that ſcience at Tubingen with ſo much ſucceſs, that he 


rom Melchior 


Alam, in iii, gained a prodigious reputation. The books, which he publiſhed [A], ſupported and 
Philjepboram, 1ncreaſed the glory which his lectures had procured (a); but he did not ſucceed in the 
77, 7+ prognoſtics, which he had the confidence to publiſh, He had foretold a great de 


[4] The books, which he publiſhed.) His Kalendari- 

5 um Romanum Magnum dedicated to the Emperor Maxi- 
(1) At Open- milian was printed (1) in che year 1518. He had 
hin. publiſhed at Tubingen his Aſtronomical tables the year 
before. He publiſhed alſo Ratronem compoſitionis Aftro- 

labiorum 3 Coſmographicas aliquot Deſcripiiones, de 

Sphera Coſmographica, hoc eft, de globi 2 artificioſa 

fructura ; de duplici terræ prejectione in planum, et, 
qua ratione commodius charte C oſmographice, quas Map- 

pas mundi vocant, deſignari queant. A Latin Commen- 

tary on Proclus's ſphere, and a treatiſe in High Dutch 


Vol. IX. 


Inſtead of ſtrengthening the judgment, they were only proper to vitiate it A Courte- 
zan rallied him [ 1], in anſwer to a cenſure or piece of, rallery, which he had employed 


Prieſt, and ſhews, that he could philoſophize even in his np [EP 74 


wherein he examines what relates to the unity of being, 


me here with the Commentary, which I want. It 


O- 2 


my 


againſt her. We muſt not forget a dream of his, which ſeems to ſignify that he, was a 


wgadrur®- na) | das. & A rag df de 
F Avyapias Tgy Bans yiDoV abrek, vos pore -" 
Net nad pndhr wort Tho; Tyre, gend hurag tv alan rule, 


agel, Ire +6. Tran (39). i. e. Next to (30) Pie, ad 
«6 


« Socrates.and./Plato. Stilpo is attacked. Colotes has how guſto org 
«© not mentioned his juſt notions: and diſcourſes; by F- 279.0. 
« which: he did honour” to himſelf; his country, his 

„ friends, and the Kings, who favoured him ; nor his 
16 2 of mind joined with good nature and mo- 

«« deration. ' But citing one of the objections, which 

« Stilpo propoſed by way of jeſt to the Sophiſts, he 

« falls upon him in a tragieal manner without confu - 

« ting un e ooo AG TT 
[II 4 Conrtezan' fallied him.) Athenæus tells us, 
that Stilpo being at table with Gtycera reproached her 
with corrupting the youth. You are accuſed of the 
ſame fault, anſwered ſhe; for it is complained, that 
you corrupt their minds with the ſcholaſtic and uſeleſs 
ſubtilties, which you teach them; and it is added, 
that it is of little importance in what manner they are 
corrupted, whether by a Philoſopher or a Courtezan. 
Mydb e dip ipst, #7]p1BowrtynG xa KExws TAC Yeo 1 la 
@raereÞs , „ $raipa, Nihilque referre tis, qui fic in 
miſerias incidunt ac pereunt, an apud philoſophum degant, 1 
an apud ſcortum (400. Athenæus had juſt before ſaid, (40) Atben. lib. 
that the Courtezans valued themſelves highly upon their 73* fag 584. 
application to learning, by which they gained the art | | 
of making quick repartees and wi'ty ſayings. But 


the aniwer of Glycera, which he mentions, is not pro- 


per to ſhew that their ralleries were juſt. I hat Cour- 

tezan defended herſelf by advancing a falſity; for we 

mutt not imagine, that the corruption was ever ſo 

great in ancient Greece, that people were as much un- 

eaſy to ſee that the youth learned-nothing of the Phi- 

loſophers but vain ſubtilties, as to ſee them debauched 

by the women. „ S197 5 
1 A dream of his which., , . . ſhews that be 

ould philoſophize even in his ſleep.) Plutarch furniſhes - 

eis related of the Philoſopher Stilpo, that he imagined | 

one night in a dream, that Neptune was extremely 

diſpleajed with him for not having facrificed an ox 

to him, as the other Prieſts before him uſed to do; 

and that he, not being terrified with this viſion, an- 

ſwered; What do you ſay, Neptune? You come bere 

and complain like a child, who cries becauſe he has 

not a large ſhare ; and are angry, that ] have not run 

myſelf into debt by borrowing money at intereſt, in order 

to fill the city with the ſmell of roaſt meat; but have 

offered you a moderate ſacrifice, ſuch an one as I could 

* get in my own houſe. Neptune ſmiled at this an- | 

« ſwer, and holding out his hand to him promiſed | | 

«« him that he — ſend the Megarenſians hat year 9 


&u virtutis ſen- 
« a great number of Leaches, for his ſake (41). . ng 1. 


« 
60 
66 
c 
60 
60 
60 
£6 
co 


cc 


luge to 
happen 


upon dimenſion by the aftrolabe; and the qua- 

drant, and the calculation of the conjunctions and op- 

poſitions ; with a cenſure of the ancient cycles, and 

the prediction of the eclipſes (z). His Ephemerides (2) Ex*tra#:d 
begin, according to Voſlius, with the year 1452, and ee of 
end with the year 1525 (3) z but according to Mel- Philoſophorum, 
chior Adamus they begin with 1532, and extend to pag. 74 
the twenty following years. Voſſius is more to be cre- 

dited than Melchior Adamus. The latter undoubtedly (3) 


miſtook for the whole work what was only a continua- Yu": 
tion of it. | paſs 186. 
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(5) dem, ibid. 
Page 46, 47 · 


(6) Ide m. ibid, 
bag · 47, 48. 


Auguſtino Nipho, 


ut metus etiam ad ſapientiores pervenerit. 


8 T O 


[B] He had foretold a great deluge do happen in the 


year 1524, and had raiſed @ terror over all Europe.] 


Auguſtin Niphus having obſerved the aſtoniſhment, 
which had ſeized the people after this prediction of 
Stofler, publiſhed a book to ſhew, that there was no 
ground to fear this pretended deluge. Cum flatim 4 
publicata Joan. Stoefleri Ephemeride diluvii iftius prænun- 
cia, Auguſtinus Niphus ut homines à * timore libera- 


ret, quem ipſa omnibus incutiebat, libellum ſuum de falſa 


diluvii prognoſticatione Carolo V 1 non defuit &c 
(4). The terror had ſpread itſelf from the people to 
Princes, and even to learned men ; to which undoubt- 
edly contributed the agreement of ſeveral aſtrologers 
in publiſhing this threatning prognoſtic, among whom 
were ſome of the ableſt Aſtronomers. Cirvellus Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity at Alcala de Henares publiſhed a 
book in the vulgar tongue, wherein, without condemn- 
ing in general the precautions they had taken againſt the 
deluge, he only condemned in particular the fooliſh expen- 
ces, in which he ſaw people engage themſelves; he diſco- 
vered expedients to ſecure them from the Inundation 
upon reaſonable terms. Thoſe, whoſe houſes were 
ſituated near the ſea, or rivers, abandoned them, and 
ſold to vaſt loſs their lands and moveables. Smile 
Falſii hujuſmodi, & extreme dementiæ prognoſticis, fuiſſe 
illud mibi per ſuadeo, quo non vulgarium Ephemeridum 
con ſarcinatores dumtaxat, ſed ex Aſtronomis peritiores 
multi, ſupremam, ex imaginaria quadam eluvione, cunctis 
mortalibus perniciem impendere contendebant ; adeoque ru- 
moribus iftis vulgarium hominum ani mos perterruerant, 
Nam Petrus 
Cirvellus Hiſpanorum omnium ſui temporis doctiſſimus, 
cim Theologiæ, in almo Complutenſs Gymnaſio Lectoris mu- 
nere fungeretur, & wero multos, ut ipſemet inquit, flu- 
viis, vel mari finitimos populos, jam ſtupido metu per- 
culſos, domicilia ac ſedes mutare vidiſſet, ac prædia, 
ſupellectilem, bonaque omnia, contra juſtum valorem 
ſub actione diſtrahere, ac alia loca vel altitudine, vel 
ſiccitate magis ſecura requirere, ſui officii eſſe putavit, 
in publica illa conſternatione, quam de nibilo excitari per- 


ſuaſum non habebat ; Confilium wernaculo ac materno 


idiomate conſcribere, ut paſſim ob omnibus legeretur, quo 
ſingulis modum preſeriberet, impendentis ejuſmodi calami- 


ratis pracavende : atque adeo ita rebus fuis conſulendi, 


ut minimum ab illa damnum reciperent (5), The great 
Chancellor of Charles V conſulted upon the occaſion 
of this terror Peter Martyr, who anſwered him, that 


the misfortune would not be ſo fatal as was apprehend- 


ed; but that undoubtedly theſe conjunctions of the 
planets would produce many diſorders. The Duke of 
Urbino wanted an able Philoſopher to prove to him in a 
printed tract, that the fear of this deluge was ill ground- 
ed. Quod rumor ille non per Hiſpanias modo, ſed longe 
lategue per Europam diſſeminatus fuerit, teflem fiflere 
poſſum Petrum Martyrem, gui de illo a Caroli V magna 
Cancellario percundtatus, ipſi hunc in modum ex Vallecleto 
reſpondet, epiſtola 20 libri 34. Quid ego ſentiam de 
pluviis, in initio anni quarti & vigeſimi prædictis ab 
Aſtronomis interrogas, veras fore conjunctiones illas 
omnium Planetarum, & iiſdem locis ſcio, in materiis 
præcipuè diſpoſitis, & particularibus regionibus aliquid 
magni parituras arbitror; ſed neque auſim eorum ſen- 
tentias approbare, qui ore aperto abſolutè fore alluviem 
ita generalem vociferantur, ut neque mari, aut ulli 
terrarum parti, ſit ignoſcendum, quin horrenda ſint in- 
commoda perpeſſuræ, &c. Neque verò tantum Cancel. 
larius ille ſe ex eorum numero efſe oftendit, quos vaniſſi- 
mus diluvii metus percellebat, ſed Urbini Dux non prids 
ab eodem liberari potuit, quam Paulus de Middeburgo 
Foroſempronienſis Epiſcopus, variis rationibus Mathema- 


ticis, & Philoſophicis, quas poſtea typis commiſit, ei li- 


guido demonſtraſſet, inanem eſſe prorſus metum omnem, 
quem de futuro diluvio conceperat (6). Guy Ravgone, 


General of the army at Florence, was apprehenſive, 


that the reaſons of Auguſtin Niphus might remove the 
fear of Charles V, and lead them to negle& the neceſ- 
ſary precautions ; and therefore engaged a celebrated 
Phyfician to write againſt that book of Niphus, in 
order to induce the Emperor to provide for his ſafety, 
and to appoint inſpectors, to view the ground in the 
ee and mark out the places, where men and 

aſts would be leſs expoſed to the deluge. Non defuit 
Thomas guidam Philalogus patria Ravennas, & celeberri- 


happen in the year 1524, and had raiſed a terror over all Europe [B] 3 but the event 


confounded 


me fame Medicus, qui & vefligis libellum alium de vera 
diluvii progneſticatione, ad eundem Imperatorem miſit, 


cum Præfatione, quam ifthuc maxima parte referre, non 


alienum & propofito duxerim. Ne ex illo conventu tot 
ſyderum in piſcibus, diffortunium quodquam patereris, 
Guido Rangonus Rei Florentine armorum generalis 
gubernator, me monuit, & excitavit, ut de futuro dilu- 
vio anni MDXx1111 exactam ad te compoſitionem diri- 

remus; Quatenus amoto Sueſſani Philoſophi jam 
impreſſo errore, locis huic maximo diluvio ſubditis, 
& ab hoc ipſo alienis, diligentiùs circumſpectis, & an- 
notatis, humanum genus & cætera viventia, vel ta ipſe 
ad minus (nam ubi Imperatoris periculum, hic pro vi- 
ribus & manu, & corpore, & ingenio utendum) ab eo 
diffortunato & horribili aſpectu liberareris (7). There 
were ſome other writers, who imitated that Phyſician. 
Que madmodum contingit aliguando ut cæcus cæcum ducat, 
fic nonnulli alii Philologum hunc licet aberrantem ſequutt 
ſunt ; ex quibus Nicolaus Peranzonus waticinium de vera 
diluvii prognoſticatione, cum xx. inundationum hiſtoria, 
Anconæ edidit. Mihique preterea widere contigit, cujuſ- 
dam Michaelis de Petra ſancta, Ordinis Prædicatorum 
de Obſervantia, ſacræ Theologiæ Doctoris, Regentis 
ſtudii in Conventu Minervæ, & Metaphy ſicam in Ro- 
mano Gymnaſio profitentis libellum, in defenfionem 


pag. 48. 


Aſtrologorum, judicantium ex conjunctionibus Planeta- 


rum in Piſcibus Mpxx1v diluvium ſuturum. Hune 
enim veluti conceptis verbis, operi ſuo titulum fecit (8). 
i. e. As it ſometimes happens, that the blind lead 
te the blind, ſo ſome others followed this Philologer 
* even in his blunders; among whom Nicholas Pe- 
5 ranzonus publiſhed at Ancona a prophecy concerning 


the true prognoſtication of the deluge, with an ac- 


« count of twenty inundations. And I happened to 
© ſee a treatiſe of one Michael de Petra ſana, of the 
« order of the Obſervant-Predicants, Doctor of Divi- 
«« nity, Regent in the College of Minerva, and Profeſſor 
« of Metaphyſics in the Roman College; which trea- 
« tiſe is in defenſe of the Aſtrologers, who foretold 


(8) Idem, ibid. 
Pag. 49+ 


„from the conjunctions of the planets in the fign Piſces, 


* 


that there would be a deluge in 15 24 for this is 
« almoſt the very title of his book.” The terror was 
ſo great in France, that ſeveral perſons were very near 
loſing their ſenſes. In Gallia parum abfuit quin ad in- 
ſaniam homines non paucos periculi metu (diluvium) 
adegerit, quemadmodum apud Foannem Bochellum ſcrip- 
torem Annalium Aquitanie ; Claudium Duretum cap. 27 
libri de fluxu & refluxu maris ; Spiritum Roterium or- 
dinis ſancti Dominici, & ſacræ apud Toloſates fidei quaſt- 
torem, in refutatione doctrinæ cujuſdam Aſtrologi ; Aug e- 
rium Ferrerium in libro quem ſcripſit adverſus Rempubli- 


cam Bodini : Albertum Pighium in Aſtrologiæ defenſione 


ad Auguſtinum Niphum: Euſtorgium a bello loco Pottam 
wernaculum in Ryihmis ſuis, multoſque alios widere eff 
(9). i. e. In France not a few perſons grew al- 
«« moſt diſtracted with the fear of the deluge, as ap- 


(9) Idem, ibid, 


«« pears from John Bochellus, author of the Annals of 
« Aquitain 3 Claudius Duret c. 27. of his book upon 


Dominican Frier, and Inquiſitor at "Toulouſe, in his 


«anſwer to a certain Aſtrologer; Augerius Ferrerius 


« in his book againſt Bodinus's Republic; Albert 
« Pighius in his Defenſe of Aftrology to Auguſtinus 
« Niphus Euſtorgius a Bello Loco, a French Poet in 
« his rhymes, and many other writers. Read the 
following paſſage of Bodin (10) : “ God has promiſed, 
*« that the world ſhall be never more deſtroyed by a 
« deluge, and he has kept his promiſe; for though 
„the great conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars 
« happened in the fign of Piſces in the year 1524, 
« when all the Aſtrologers of Aſia, Africa, and Europe 
« foretold an univerſal deluge, and many unbelievers 
built arks to ſave themſelves ; and even at "Toulouſe 
« the Preſident Auriol, though they were told, that 
« God had promiſed and ſworn not to deſtroy man- 


* kind again by the deluge ; yet it is true, that this 


the flux and reflux of the ſea ; Spiritus Roterius a 


(10) Bodin, de 
la Republique, 


liv. 4. pag» Ms 


550, 


«« year brought great ſtorms and inundations in ſeveral 


„ countries; but there did not happen any deluge.” 

A Critic upon Bodin denied the fact with reſpect 

to Auriol ; but here is the reply, which was made to 

him: “ I believe, that I have omitted nothing, except 

« ſome ſlight and inconſiderable circumſtances, which 

«« deſerve no reply. And among the reſt when you 
66 


« fay 


; 


id, 


« ſay in p. * that Auriol did not make a boat to 
« ſave himſelf from the deluge, which the Aſtrologers 
* had foretold would happen in the year 1524, Yor 
Le to go a fiſhing. And yet you ſay, that this boat 
« ſtands upon four pillars : now it is not uſual to 
put boats upon pillars. But TI have read in a book 
« againſt the Aſtrologers written by a Dominican 
% Frier named Spiritus Roterus Inquiſitor of the Faith, 
„when he was at Toulouſe, which was lent me by 
Raymond l' Eſtonat of Pamier, who reſided in thoſe 
parts, and told me, that this Frier wrote that book 
againſt an Aſtrologer, who was then at Toulouſe, 
« and pretended to foretel good and ill events by the 
ſtars 3 but in that book he wrote that he had ſeen 
Auriol cauſe an ark to be built to ſave himſelf from 
the delage. He could know the affair better than 
you, who lived neither in that ſame place nor at the 
ſame time with Auriol. And with regard to what 
you ſay in the ſame page, that Bodin was greatly 
miſtaken in ſaying, that Auriol was Prefident, and 
that he was only Doctor and Teacher of canon law, 


«© whom you call a bold, rich, and learned man ; Bodin 


(11) Rene Her-“ was indeed miſtaken in that article (11).” The 
pin, Apologiepour North was not exempt from theſe alarms : here follows 
la pg d a proof of this: Mali iſtius impendentis metum ad extre- 
. uſque Septentrionem perwaſiſſe, teſtatur manifeſts Cor- 
nelius Scepperus Neoportuenſis, cam inter cauſas quibus 
Fuit compulſus, ut librum adverſus Aftrologos de figni- 
ficationibus conjunctionum ſuperiorum Planetarum anni 
M DXXIV conſcriberet, eas potiſſimum enumerat. Adde 
me _ in Aſtrologiam ſcribere, ſed in eos tantùm, 
qui falſa prædictione totum in ſe orbem converterant. 
Neque enim ſolùm vulgo eam rem perſuaſerunt, ſed 
ſummis etiam Regibus, & Principibus. Occurrunt quæ 
hac de re me percunctatus eſt ſereniſſimus Princeps D. 
Chriſtiernus Daniæ, Sueriæ, Norvegizque Rex, oc- 
currunt & crebra vulgi ſuſpiria, tamdiu mala ſibi omi- 
nantis: quem autem hominum non impellerent hæ 
lacrym#? quem non permoveret impoſtura, incitaret 
(12) Naudæus, inquitas (12)? i. e. That the apprehenſion of that 
ubi ſupra, page 4 impending danger reached even the furtheſt parts of 
5% «« the North, appears evidently from the teſtimony of 
* Cornelius Scepperus Neoportuenſis ; who among the 


the laſt page · 


& cauſes, which induced him to write his treatiſe a- 


« gainſt the Aſtrologers concerning the ſignifications 


of the conjunctions of the planets in 15 24, mentions 
principally the following. Add, ſays he, that 7 do 


thoſe, who by falſe predifions gained the attention of 
the cubole world. For they perſuaded not only the wul- 
gar to believe this, but even Kings and Princes. I re- 
collect the queſtions propoſed to me by the moſt ſerene 
 & Chriſtian King of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 3 
 *. Trecolle# the frequent fighs of the people, who ſo long 


« evould not be affeted by theſe tears? Who would not be 

« ſhocked at theſe impoſtures, and this iniquity?” _ 

We have ſeen that Bodin relates, that the rains 

and inundations did great miſchief in divers parts; 

but there are ſome writers of greater credit, who affirm, 

that the month of February 1 524 was very dry and very 

clear contrary to cuſtom, Now that was the time of 

the conjunction; it was the time which the aſtrologers 

had pitched upon for the deluge ; ſo that it ſeems the ex- 

traordinary drineſs of that Month happened on purpoſe 

to confound them. Cardan and Origanus could not par- 

don Stofler the diſgrace, which he brought upon their 

profeſſion by a prognoſtic ſo contrary to the event: let us 

hear the learned Gaſſendi. Memorabile certe eft, quod 

(F) Barbell. in in hiſtoriis, (4) ac omnibus pens ſuperioris ſœculi libris 
2 Azuit. legitur 3 cum Aſtrologi ob plureis Conjunctiones mag nas, 
r 5 0 Fg & nonuullas mediocreis in Agqueis Signis celebrandas, pre- 
& reft tbc , dixifſent menſe Februario anni MD XXIV fore diluvium 
27. Ce. generale, ac flragem tantam, quanta fuiſſet ante id 
| tempus inaudita; aded ut non paucis conſternatis per 
Galliam, Hiſpaniam, ltaliam, Germaniamque animis, 

apparaſſent navigia, aut comportatis farints, aliiſque re- 

bus neceſſariis, petiiſſent loca editiora ; contigiſſe tamen, 

ut totus Februarius ſereniſſimus, pulcherrimuſque exſlite- 

rit: plane, ut fi opera data comparatus fuiſſet vatict- 

nits Aftrologorum refellendis (cam fit alioquin inſolitum, 

abire Februarium impluvium) quod ne ipfis quidem Car- 


STI 


confounded him. I ſhall mention upon this occaſion a conſiderable number of particu- 
larities, which will ſerve to ſhew, that it is not an eaſy matter to diſcredit Aſtrologers 10 ; 
or 


not write againſt Aſtrology itſelf, but only againfl 


; 66 


preſaged the calamities coming upon them. Now who. © 


423 


dam (t), & Origano (*) diffimulare licutt ; | dolentibus 4) Lib, 7. aphor, 


illud de futuro diluvio judicium fuiſſe non fine Aftrols- 34 
giæ infamia a Steflero prolatum (13). i. e.“ It is (*) 3. Par, in- 
*«« certainly a remarkable thing, which we read in the trod. 3. 
“ hiſtories and almoſt all the writings of the laſt cen- 
% tury. The Aſtrologers on account of ſeveral | 
„ great and ſome ſmaller conjunctions of the pla- (13) Gaſſend. 
nets in the watery ſigns foretold, that in February L fices Sect. 2. 
1524 there would be a general deluge, and ſo great * bil 2 
a deſtruction as was never heard of before; ſo that x, 2 
many perſons in France, Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many, being terrified, prepared ſhips, and carried 
meal and other neceſſary things to the tops of 
hills. But it happened that all February was fair 
and clear, as if it had been purpoſely to contradi& 
the predictions of the Aſtrologers, though it is unu- 
ſual for that month not to be rainy. This could 
not be denied by Cardan and Origanus, who were 
vexed that Stofler had publiſhed this prediction 
concerning the deluge, to the great diſgrace of aſ- 
« trology.” Obſerve, that Bodin, a credulous man, 
and infatuated with aſtrology, repairs as well as he 
can the diſgrace of Stcfler; for on the one hand he 
lets us know, that if there did not happen in 1524 
a ſecond deluge, it was becauſe God prevented it in 
order to keep his promiſe ; and on the other he 
repreſents the calamities, with which Chriſtendom was 
afflicted after this conjunction of the planets; and 
that he might ſucceed the better, he has recourſe to | 
falfities ; for he mentions (14) the wars of the peaſants in (14) Bodin, de 
Germany, and the league againſt the King of France, auho ſa Republique, 
was taken priſoner, and the conquelt of Rhodes by the live 4+ fas. 5930 
Turks. This iſland had been taken in 1522. I ſhall ſoon ay 
have occaſion to mention another fraud of this writer. 
[C]) 1 hall mention . . . . a confiderable number of 
particularities, which will ſerve to fhew, that it is wt © 
an eaſy matter to diſcredit Aſtrologers.) We have 
ſeen in the preceding remark, ſeveral facts relating to 
the chimerical prediction of this pretended deluge, 1 
ſhall add what follows. In the ſaid year 1523, if 
« we reckon as they do in Aquitain, where they begin 
the year on the day of our Lady's Annunciation in 
March, and end it on the ſame day, all the Pro- 
vinces of Gaul were in a wonderful apprehenſion of 
an univerſal inundation, becauſe the Aſtronomers 
had foretold that in February the ſaid year, and 
the beginning of 1524, according to their com- 
putation (for they begin it on the firſt day of Ja- 
nuary) there would be twenty four great and ſmalles 
conjunctions, fifteen of which would poſſeſs the 
watery ſigns, ſignifying to almoſt the whole world, 
to climates, kingdoms, provinces, ſtates, dignities, 
and all creatures both of land and ſea, an un- 
doubted change, variation and alteration, ſuch as 
our fathers had not ſeen, nor known from the ac- 
% counts of hiſtorians or otherwiſe. For which rea- 
« {ſon men and women were in great fear, and ſeve- 
ral removed from their habitations to higher places, 
providing themſelves with meal and other. neceſſa- 
ries, and made public proceſſions and prayers, that 
God might have mercy upon his people. However 
there happened nothing, but on the contrery the 
ſaid month of February was as fine a month as 
ever was ſeen, and the following months much finer 
than had been known for ten years before. In 
which God ſhewed by experience, that the ſcience 
of aſtronomy is not certain, and that whatever the | 
ſtars prognoſticate, God is above them {15).” The (15) John Bou- 
author, who furniſhes me with this paſſage, does not chet, Annales 
forget the chicanery, by which the Aſtrologers en- © 47*'faine, ful. 


deavoured to cover their diſgrace. ** Notwithſtand- KN Te 
ing this, ſays he (16), ſome Aſtrologers ſaid, that him erroneouſly 


theſe conjunctions had produced their effect the year Boche!lus in the 
before, becauſe in certain places there had been ſe- P*Hlages quoted a- 
veral great inundations, which had overwhelmed ſe- rn 
« veral houſes and lands. Others ſaid, that ſuch 9 * 
conjunctions would not produce their effect till (16) Ibid. 

ten years after, during which time there would hap- 
pen many great, dreadful, and deſtructive cala- 
“ mities ; and indeed this proved true, as we ſhall fee 
„ below. For that very year 1523 in November 
„ there was a little froſt, which froze the greateſt part 
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for they will ſtill find an infinite number of dupes. Some relate, that he foretold that 
the end of the world would come in 1586, 1 believe that they are miſtaken [D]; and 1 


« of the wheat, cabbages, and in ſhort ſhaked apple - 

« trees. And a conſiderable number of Treaſurers, 

« who had waſted the public revenue of France, were 

« turned out of their places; upon which occaſion the 
_ © following diſtich was made by way of banter. 


« Lan mil cing cen vingt & quatre moins ung 
« Le Choux d yver & Treforiers tout ung.” 


i. e. The year 1523 ſhall be fatal to cabbages and 
„ Treaſurers.” What did this writer dream of, when 
he ranked among the publick misfortunes the turning 
out of Treaſurers, who had waſted the Finances, and 
devoured the people ? This ought rather to be placed 
among the inſtances of the good fortune of the nation. 


With regard to the froſt in November, which he 


ſtyles ſmall, though he aſcribes to it very great ef- 
ſets, I have the ſame doubts, which I have already 


uw Remark mentioned beforehand in the article of BERQUIN (17). 


; It is pretty remarkable, that Theodore Beza ſhould 
ſpeak of a like froſt under the year 1528, and repre- 

ſent it as a judgment brought on the kingdom for the 
execution of an innocent perſon. Cunzus, Profeſſor 

at Leyden, wrote an oration upon climaQterical years 

in 1638, when he.quitted the place of Rector Magni 

cus, He mentions there the prediction of the new de- 


(18) The Print- luge in the year 4 (18), and tells us, that accord - 
y © 


ers put -1504 j imon 
This error is yo the teſt 


corrected in the 


Ludovicus Vives, it was as fine, 
as happy, and as plentiful a year as ever had been 


' edition of Leipfic ſeen (19). Vives does not ſay this preciſely ; but his 


1693. words are ſtill mae proper than theſe of Cunæus to 
8 ſhew the falſity of the prediction. He expreſſes him- 
(19) Proditum ſelf as follows. [ud guogue No# diluvium non fiderum 
memoriae Lndovi- cnmmiſtionibus affignatur, ſed ultioni numinis. Verum 
cus Vives, auctor „ g g F | 
certiſſimus, reli- iſti (aſtrologi) ſolita temeritate ſub certum horroſcopum 
quit, nullum an- reducunt eluviem illam orbis, & fimilem horroſcofum 
num equeſerenum, contigifſe ferunt anno vigeſimo quarto, qui annus orbem 
nullum ægue fauſ- ferg totum inſanis iſtorum pradiftionibus terruit, quum 
hams + theyre nullus annus memoria eorum qui viverent aut mitior aut 
Cunæus, Orat. 4. ſerenior fuerit, aut ſuis 3 partibus tempeſtiwior? 
"page 78. edit. Primum in tanta varietate, tamgque incertis its, qui anna- 
Lipſ. 1693. tes ſeribunt, quem annum poſſunt ipſi annotare quo dilu- 
| vium contigerit ® lia non dicunt hoc eweniſſe, quia hic 
erat aftrorum coitus: ſed quia id contigerit, talem effir- 
man fuiſſe. Hoc were non eft ab experimentis ſcientiam 
colligere, ſed ad tuendam temeritatem aſſertionis confin- 


gere fibi experimenta. Verum irriſit iſtos natura, qui 


quo tempore natatura in aquis omnia erant minati, ſere- 


niſſimi ut fi quando antea fulſerunt ſoles, & wer fuit 


(20) Lud. Vives, 6mmnium amæniſimum (20). i. e. Noah's flood is 
de Veritate Fidei 4 aſcribed, not to the conjunctions of the ſtars, but to 
Chriſtiane, lib. i. ac the judgment of God. But the Aſtrologers, with 
edit. Baſil, 1544. & their uſual raſhneſs, reduce it under a certain horo- 
„ ſcope, and relate that the like horoſcope happened 

| © in the year 1524, in which almoſt the whole world 
was terrified with their mad predictions, whereas 

«© there was no year in the memory of theſe then liv- 

„ ing, which was milder cr more ſerene, or more 

% ſeaſonable in all its parts. In the firſt place, in 

« ſo great a variety and uncertainty as there is a- 

* mong Chronologers, what year can they pitch upon, 

„* when the deluge happened? Thus they do not ſay it 

happened, becauſe there was a conjunction of the 

« ſtars; but becauſe it happened, they affirm that 

** there was ſuch a conjunction. But this is not col- 

« lectin —_— from experiments, but inventing 
experiments to defend their raſh aſſertion. But na- 

% ture expoſed them to ridicule ; for at the very time 

«« that the deluge threatned was to have happened, it 

% was very clear weather, and the fineſt ſpring known.“ 

A learned German, who has written notes upon Cu- 

næus's orations, has cited this paſſage of Ludovicus 

Vives, and tells us, that Cardan maintained that our 

Stofler was miſtaken through his want of ſkill in Na 

(21) Cardan. tural Philoſophy, Cardan attempts to ſhew, that the 
Apbor. Afirel, fame poſition of the ſtars, which, according to Stofler, 
Segmento 7- was to produce inundations, would in reality produce 


3 fair weather; but theſe pretended juſtifications of the 


nerum, in Orat, art by cenſuring thoſe, who do not underſtand it well, 


Cunei, pag. m. deſerve not the leaſt regard upon this occaſion. 


375+ [D] Some relate, that be foretold that the end of 


the world would come in 1586 ; J believe that they are 


e watery 


Cannot 


miſtaken.) I have here in my view Mr. Petit, In- 
tendant of the fortifications, whoſe words are as fol- 
low: * Did not Stofler foretel, that in the year 
15 24 there would be ſuch great inundations, that 
« if the world was not to be deſtroyed by fire, there 
„ would have been an univerſal deluge, on account 
« of the nv conjunctions of the planets. in the 

gns ? This ſtruck ſuch a terror upon all 
Europe, that many perſons retired to the mountains 
with proviſions of all ſorts. Others prepared barks 
and ſhips to eſcape theſe floods; and yet the month 
« of February, wherein all theſe things were to 
«« happen, was abſolutely fair, contrary to the cuſtom 
of the ſeaſon, to the diſgrace of aſtrology, Did 
not he ſay alſo, that in 1586 after an eclipſe of the 
* ſun in May, and the conjunction of all the pla- 
«« nets, the world would be deſtroyed by the violence 
of the winds and ftorms; which proved ridicu- | | 
« lous (22)?” 1 believe that one might anſwer con- (22) Petit, Dif. 
fidently to the ſecond queſtion in the negative, and that tation ſur 1: 
it is falſe that our Stofler foretold any thing like it ogg * 
for the year 1586. In the firſt place, his Ephemeri- 337. 
des do no extend ſo far. Secondly, that year is not 
characterized either by an eclipſe of the ſun in May, 
or a conjunction of all the planets. I have diſcovered, 
believe, what miſled this writer; he had read in Gaſ- 
ſendi, after what relates to the prediction of the de- 
luge, an account of a prediction concerning the year 
1186. Truſting his memory too much ſome time af- 
ter, he thought that Gaſſendus reproached Stofler with 
a ſecond miſtake, and upon this ſuppoſition he put 
1586 inſtead of 1186. To confirm my conjecture, 
I ſha}l ſhew, that the year 1186 has the two charac- 
ters which I have mentioned, an eclipſe of the 
ſun (23), and a conjunction of all the planets. I ſhall (2 3) Not in May, 
quote Gaſſendi's words. Simile vaticinum fuit, quod ' Mr. Petit fays, 
ex Rigordo Scaliger (1) refert, ſcribente Aftrologos tantum 7 , Fa 45 a 5 1 
portendiſſe exitium, a ventorum, tempeſiatumque vebe- Petit. "avg 
mentia, ob planetas tam inferiores. quam ſuperiores coitu- attention, did not 
ros menſe Septembri anni MCLXXXVI præeunte Solis underſtand the 
defettione XI Kal. Maij, ut rerum finem imminere d _ mo * 
nemine dubitaretur: cum eventus tamen poſtea coarguerit NEO" 
ejuſce Qraculi vanitatem (24) i. e. Of the ſame .) Prefat. is 
* kind was the prediction mentioned by Scaliger out Mail. 
„of Rigord, who writes, that the Aſtrologers foretold 
“ ſuch a dreadful calamity would be occaſioned by the (24) Gaſſendus, 
„violence of the winds and , ſtorms, on account of the 42 e 8 
conjunction of the ſuperior and inferior planets in Sep- 6 
tember 1186, preceded by an eclipſe of the ſun on the 
„2 Iſt of April: ſo that no body doubted but that the 
end of the world was come; whereas the event 
aſterwards ſhewed the vanity of the prediction.“ 
Naudè obſerves, that it was very fine weather, when 


the ſtorms were to happen according to the threats of 


the Aſtrologers. Vide ſodes apud Rigordum, quid anno 

Cbriſti MCLXXIX acciderit. Orientales Aſftrologi om- 

nes, literis per totum orbem miſſis, tam ſecurè quam fi 

Regio diplomate rexipſa ſancita fuiſſet, edixerant, anno (25) Naudæus, 


ſeptimo poftl, qui fuit MCLXXXVI, Planetas omnes in Judicio de A. 


tam inferiores, quam ſuperiores, in unum coituros ineunte Nipho, pag: 45. 


Septembri, ſcilicet poſt Eclipſim factam XI Kalend Mai. bi ad = oy 


Indeque tantum ex ventorum, & tempeſtatum wiolentia who obſerves that 
periculi ſecuturum, ut ferme rebus humanis extremum the Arabians in 

nem imminere aſſererent. Quid igit Spain gave notice 
45 a Yer 3 ee r fallen of that conjune- 
eft, niſi ut mortales innumeros, qui per totum illud ſep- tion. Fine pra. 
tennium, vitam fibi pre metu, & periculorum expec- dixerunt : Tai- 
tatione acerbam putaverant ; ineunte termino ab Aſtro- tus, inquiunt, erit 
logis illis preflituto, molles potias Favonii, quam Agui- entus, ut pulye- 
lanes, & blanda jedataque Autumni temperits, quam nu- "© 3 i 4 
bila wel perturbata exciperet (25)? 1. e. © See in Ri- 11 
*« gordus what happened in the year of Chriſt 1179. Lc miracula : 
All the Eaſtern Aſtrologers ſent letters over the whole Veniet vir ſapi- 
world as ſecurely as if they had the ſanction of a ens, Poctor veri- 
6. . 

royal fignet, and foretold, that in the ſeventh year tur quidam ex 

after that, viz. 1186, there would be a conjunction Elam, qui mag- 
of all the ſuperior and inferior planets in the be- nas rages faciet- 
** ginning of September, after an eclipſe which would Sed 116i anneta- 


happen April the 21ſt, And that there would be“ ef, quod u 


a t. He quotes 
* ſo great a danger from the violence of the winds bard he 


* and ſtorms, that they aſſerted the world to be at an probably means 
end. What followed upon this, but that a prodi- Rigerdus. 
** gious number of people, who during theſe whole 

| I « ſeven 


tatis. Deinde orie- 


(5) M 
dam. 
Phileſc 
page 7+ 


(26) 1 
la Re 
liv. 4 


(27) 


zz an 


Tran! 
all au 


this ec 


21ſt c 


(23) | 
Hiſtot 
le Gr 
Mm. 97 


(29) 


Docce 
ſius, 

Gallo 
init. 
apud 
Lea, 
tom.: 
See a 
[5] | 
cle B 
US, 


(30) 
eunde 


ibid. 


(31) 
heade 
1587 


- (32) 


PEci 
du 12 
1654 


the e 


De 
les 8 
338. 


(33) 


of th 


1654 
Publii 
cour(; 
Dutc 
Frenc 
name 
Andt 
ſome 
them 
ſome 
Prag 
atteſt 
Chat 


| Ninge 


326, 


STO 


cannot tel] whether we ought to credit thoſe, who give out that he had made ſome pre- 
dictions for the year 1588 [E]. Writers do not agree concerning the circumſtances of FP 
(5) Meleb. a- his death; ſome pretend (b), that he died of the plague at Blaubeurs February the 16th . 


425 


dam. in Vitis 


trologers did not foretel high winds, but great revolu- ** that is to ſay after the end of the world, when I" 
tions of ſtate. He attempts by this means to ſave their there will no longer be either beaſts or men. I Fi 
* honour; for take the hiſtory of the world where you *©* wiſh that he might be the laſt beaſt and the laſt fool bY 
| will, you will find revolutions in it in the ſpace of ** beſotted to aſtrology.” 1 5 
ne- | fiſteen or twenty years. We find likewiſe, ſays [E] Died of a wound, which he received from the 1 
(26) Bodin, de © he (26), that in the year 1586 in September, the fall of a board upon his head in his fludy. It is added W 1 
{z Republique, * ſuperior and inferior planets were in conjunction; that he had foretold this danger.) We find theſe words in ET, "= 
liv. 4 bog. 557+ „ upon which the Aſtrologers of the Eaſt, by letters Seth Calvifius. Joban. Staflerus, ſays he (34), Juſtin- (34) Sethus Cal- 1 
 « written from all parts, as the Chronicle of St. Den- gen/is, Matbematicus inſignis, certo die fibi periculum Viſius, ad aan. 4 
e nis tells us, threatned all nations with revolutions of ruina imminere præwiderat, & quia ædes ſuas ſatis 15 * N 
« ſtate, which afterwards happened: it is true that firmas noverat, convocat in Muſæum ſuum viros erudi- 1 
< the hiſtorian is miſtaken in ſaying, that there was 105, quorum conſuetudine & ſermonibus recrearetur: Orta 1 
(27) Probably it * an eclipſe of the ſun on the 11th of April (27), inter ſobria pocula diſputatio: ad controverfiam expli- N 
bam error of the © and on the 5th an eclipſe of the moon; this is im- candam e ſuperiori loco librum depromit : ſed laxato cla- bo 
Tranſcribers, for 4e poſſible in nature.” RE 3 vo afſer, in quo ſtabant libri, in caput ejus decidit, & Bll 
pn 3 mn LE] 1 cannot tell whether we ought to credit thoſe, inſigne vulnus infelici ſeni infligit, ex quo mortuus eft die 9 
is eclipſe on the 5 2 | | ; : is 
21ſt of April. 200 give" out that he had made ſome prediction for the 16 Febr. Tubinge. i. e. John Stofler of Juſtingen, 1 
year 1584.] A year, which all the judicial Aſ- tan eminent Mathematician, foreſaw that he ſhould "i 
ay, «« trologers had in their prognoſtics ſtyled the wonder- ** be in great danger from ſomething falling upon him 1 
58, « ful year, becauſe they foreſaw in it a vaſt number on a certain day, and becauſe he knew that his 20 
| * of ſurprizing events, and ſo great a confuſion among houſe was ſtrong enough, he ſent for ſeveral learned 1 
wy * the natural cauſes, that they aſſerted, that if the end of men into his ſtudy, in order to divert himſelf by 1 
ab : 4 the aro = 1. 200. * Ws 7 — be - prove OD: bs a _ a _ among {BY 
5 28) Perefixe, an univerſal change (28). e author of Mercu- their ſober cups; he takes down a rom an „ 
n Hoi de Henri rius Gallo. Belgicus as, that Stofler ſaw as many ca- ** higher place in order to clear up the point in queſ- 1 
le Grard, pag» lamities in the prognoſtics of the year 1588 as Regio- tion; but the nail being looſened, the ſhelf, on 1 
in au montanus: this is ſaying every thing. Joannes Regio- which the books ſtood, fell upon his head, and 4 
montanus, Mathematicus ſummus, aliquantd anteguam ** wounded the unfortunate old man in ſuch a manner, 1 
(20) Janſenius Rome anno a partu Virginis 1575 etatis Jue 42 in ** that he died on the 16th of February at Tubingen.“ 1 
TR Detergent Fri - vivis ef? N 2 ſeu waticinium in hanc 3 rr ogg 530 n * — 18 3 1 
a ius, in Mercurio ferè ſententiam edidit: ; e viſius; for he relates it only upon the autho- | 2 
Ts 3 af | | rity of a certain perſon (35). (35) De _ 1 
pad Welfen Poſt mille expletos à partu virginis annos, [G] He was one of thoſe who undertook to reform the paves quem fides mh 
L Et poſt quingentos rurſus ab axe datos, Calendar.] After the neceſſity of this reformation had 4%. Voſſius, in Rl 
tom. 2. p. 1028, Octuageſimus octavus mirabilis annus been propoſed in the Council of Conſtance, there were Addir. Libr, e 1 
= ge remark _ Ingruet, & ſecum triſtia fata trahet. ſeveral Aſtronomers, who conſidered of the proper Scient. Mathem. 1 
8 Si non hoc anno totus male concidet orbis, means of doing it. It is unneceſſary to name here P8450. WM 
Us. Si non in nihilum terra fretumque ruat; thoſe who begun it; I ſhall only obſerve, that under Wi 
N Cuncta tamen mundi ſurſum ibunt atque deorſum the Pentificate of Pope Leo X, there were two writers 1 
(30) Ibid. apud Imperia, & luctus undique grandis erit. who publiſhed their ſentiments upon this point; one 3 
eundem Wolfium, | named Paul de Middlebourg (36), and the other is (36) He was Bi- 1-80 
1014. Eadem Joannes Stefflerus, inſignis Aftrologus : & noſtro our Stofler. The latter addreſſed his repreſentations to op of Foſſom- +40 
_ (31) She was be- Jeculo generoſſſſimus Heros Henricus Rantzovius, in ſuo de the Council of the Lateran (36). I. do not mention rone in Italy. 1 i 
45. headed Feb. 8, annis climadericis & imperiorum periodis libelli, valitina- John Maria de Tholoſanis, a Dominican Frier, whoſe (37) Henricus 1 
ifius 1587 old ſtile. tus eff (29). 1. e. John Regiomontanus, an eminent treatiſe dz Emendatione Calendarii Romani was dedicated Walen Bl: 
5 (32) Diſcours ſur ** Mathe matician, ſome time before he died at Rome to the Council of Trent. That Monk relates, that ne b 1 
hs PEclipſe de Soleil ** in 1475 in the 42d year of his b- publiſhed a Stofler had propoſed three methods, one of which b 
361" ds 12 d. det * prognoſtic or prophecy to this effect. The year was leaving out ten days; and this was the method 408 
june- | — 54, printed at 4 1588 quill be a wonderful year, and brings great made uſe of in the concluſion of the affair, Frater 1 
— Dirrario — * calamities with it. If the whole world is noi deſtroyed Joan. Maria de Tholoſanis ordinis predicatorum de emen- Fi. 
, erit les Cometes, pat · that year, and if the land and ſea do not periſh, yet datione Calendarii Romani cap. 3. ad Concilium Tridenti- Bi 
ulve- 338, &* all the governments of the world will be overthrown, num fic ſeribit: Circa hujus æquinoctii reformationem * 
s fit | « and univerſal grief affiitt mankind. Jobs 3 ee me LE 2 tres ponit Par 8 
urres. (33) On occaſionꝰ an eminent Aſtrologer, foretold the ſame things, Stoeflerus in ſuo Calendario propoſitione 39. Prima = 
> 15 the eclipſe in <* as did likewiſe . age the noble Henry Rantzo- earum inter alias potiſſima eſt & facillima, ſecunda ö 
api e 8 „ vius in his treatiſe concerning climacterical years, diffcilis eſt, & gignens perturbationem magnam, & 9 
veri- courſe in High «« and the periods of empires.“ This author imitates diſſidium in eccleſia Dei per orbem diffuſa, Ultima . 
orie Dutch and Bodin; for in honour of aſtrology he falſiſies his hiſ- abſque difficultate ſervari poſſet. Hye ille. Secundam 13 
* 0 French under the tory: he places (30) the execution of the Queen of autem formulam vocat, qua noſtri temporis correctores — 4 
. ene on _ Scots in 1588 (31): To divert my reader, I ſhall in- uf ſunt, 10 dies eximentes ex uno menſe (38). i, e. (38) Foaming 10 
nneta- 3 . ſert here a flight of Mr. Petit, Intendant of the forti- 2 Frier John Maria de Tholoſanis, a Dominican, in 775 — 3 hy 
1 eve- thematician ang ſications, Do not you think, /ays he (32), after his book concerning the reformation of the Roman fore & ejur na- 0 
uotes ſometimes of ** hawing cited the four laſt werſes of Regiomontanus's © Calendar c. 3. addreſſed to the Council of Trent zjnjbus, pe 19. 5 
; » Progus, with an « prophecy, that it is the ſame prognoſtic word for © writes thus: Several methods have been invented far bf 
eſtation of the | 


ningen. Ibid. pag. 
326, Pag 


Phileſophorum, 


1531; others ſay, that he died of a wound, 


, ö brit inſtrumentiſ- 
which he received from the fall of a board 2% Stefleri in- 


page 74+ upon his head in his ſtudy. It is added that he had foretold that danger [F], He had cendio fortuito 


Tubinga conſum· 


a great affection for Munſter his ſcholar, and this was of great advantage to the Republic 4%, ai“ illarum 


of Letters; for if he had not ſuffered the latter to take copies of his writings, they would 
have been loſt for ever, when the fire deſtroyed the originals (c). 


lucubrationum e- 


one of thoſe who undertook to reform the Calendar [G]; but that attempt was not finiſhed 2 


till long after his death. 


t ſeven years had lived under the utmoſt terror in 
*« expectation of theſe calamities, were pleaſed to find 
nothing but gentle Zephyrs blow inſtead of North 
« winds, and a mild and calm autumn inftead of 
«« ſtormy weather?“ Bodin has been guilty of ſome 
chicane upon this occaſion : he ſuppoſes that the Aſ- 


Chaney ard. word with that of the Sieur Andreas (3 3), except 


Vol. IX. 


nor ſo contradictory to himſel 


ſet. Melch. A- 
dam. ubi ſupra. 


STOUPPA 


that Regiomontanus is not ſo * as to the year, 

That abſurd fellow 
Andreas having expreſly declared, that the world 
would come to an end in two years at fartheſt, 
immediately after affirms that a// the powers ſhould 
be deſtroyed, and fall into the hands of the Turks ; 


66 
46 
cc 
«c 


« the reformation of the Equinox; three of which are 


* laid 
5 FP 


| vaſiſſet ; niſi nul- 
Obſerve that he was = Munſterus de- 
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(a) Extracted 


from Paul Fre- 
her's Theatrum, 


Patz 13440 


An renovatum, 


pag. 259. 


(1) Franciſcus 
Hotomanus, E- 


piſi. 99. pag. m. 4 


1700. | 


STO 


STOUPPA or STOUPE. (JOHN NICHOLAS) in Latin Stupanus, Profe ſſor of 
Phyſic at Baſil, was born in the country of the Griſons on the 11th of December 1342. 
He was ſent to Baſil at the age of fifteen years, and obtained there the degree of Doctor 
of Phyſic at the age of ſeventeen. He ſucceeded Hoſpinian in the poſt of Profeſſor of 
Logic in the year 1575, and Theodore Zwinger in that of Profeſſor of Phylic in 1589. 


He died at Baſil in 162 1, at the age of ſeventy nine (a). f 
taken, that Francis Hotman writes in a letter, which deſer ves to be cited [ A]. 


It is of him, if I am not mil- 
We have, 


among other of his works [B], a Latin Tranſlation of the Hiſtory of Naples written in 
Italian by Pandolfo Collenuccio. His ſon EManuter SToveea Doctor of Phyſic pro- 
nounced the funeral Oration of Gaſpar Bauhin, and publiſhed the Lexicon Modicum Caſ- 
telli with additions, and the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates diſpoſed and illuſtrated in a new 
(3) Vide Lindeni- method, and ſome other works (5). He was born in the year 1587, and died in 
1664 (c). I believe, that Ax THONY STouPPA, who wrote ſeveral books, was of the 


ſame family [C]. 


* laid down by Fobn Stoffler in his Calendar, Propoſution 
„ 29. The firſt of them is the beſt and eaſieſt ; the ſe- 
« cond is difficult, and would occaſion great confuſion and 

*. diſagreement in the Church of God ſpread over the 
« evorld, The laſt may be followed without any diffi- 
„ culty. Thus far he. He calls that the ſecond me- 
„ thod, which the Reformers of the Calendar of our 
« time made uſe of, by leaving out ten days in one 
* month.“ | 


[4] It iv of bim 
in a letter, which deſerves to be cited.) It appears 
from this letter, that a Profeſſor of Baſil named Stu- 
panus was Rector of the Univerſity in the year 1578, 
and that he maintained, that he did not know whe- 
ther the maſs was blaſphemous, and that ſuch queſtions 
were of little importance to him. Idem ille bonus Ty- 
pographus Perna, qui toties a Magiſtratu ob impios & 
execrandos libellos a ſe impreſſos in carceres detruſus 
fuit, deteſtanda opera omnia Machiavelli ob eodem illo 
Stupano Latine converſa hic imprimit. Scis illa opera 


propter tam apertas in Meſem & Chriflum blaſphe- 


mias ne in Italia quidem aut divendi licere. 


Hae tamen blaſphemia & werborum portenta Baſileæ 
cum Magnifici D. Rectoris privilegio & auctoritate pro- 
mulgantur, latine converſa ab eo qui biennio ante illam 
Magnificam Rectoris perſonam geſſit, diu mendiculus, 
pane pauperum & Senatus eleemoſyna educatus, nunc nu- 
per opulentæ uxoris ſecundæ maritus: Qui mibi biennio 
ante Redloratu fungens coram D. Mi ftiſio dicere auſus 
eft ſe neſcire, an Miſſa Papiſtica eflet blaſphemia: neque 
talia ad ſe pertinere (1). 1. e. This ſame honeſt Printer 
“ Perna, who has been ſo often committed to priſon 
by the Magiſtrates for printing impious and execra- 
„ble books, is printing here all the deteſtable works 
of Machiavel tranſlated into Latin by the ſame 
«© Stupanus. You know, that theſe works are not al- 
% lowed to be fold even in Italy, on account of the 


open blaſphemies and monſtrous experſiogs in them 


« againſt Moſes and Chriſt. . . . Yet theſe blaſphe- 
mies and monſtrous expreſſions are publiſhed at Ba- 


«« fil with the privilege and authority of the Rector 
« Magnificus, tranſlated into Latin by a man, who 
«« two years before had born the office of Rector 
% Magnificus, and had been long a beggar, and ſuppor- 
ted by the poor and the alms of the Senate, but lately 
married a ſecond time to a rich wiſe. He two years 
« ago, while he was Rector Magnificus, had the aſſu- 


„ 'rance to tell me before Mr. Wrſtiſt, that he did not 
„ know whether the Maſs was blaſphemous, and that 


Palatine, 


«© he had nothing to do with ſuch points.” Thus writes 
Francis Hoiman in a letter to Rodolphus Gualterus 
Miniſter at Zurich, dated at Baſil Decemb. 25. 1580. 
He had already mentioned this diſpute in a letter dated 
Septemb. 27th preceding, and obſerved, that his an- 
tagoniſt highly commended the conduct of the Elector 
who had expelled a great number of Calvi- 
niſt Miniſters out of his dominions. They were, ſaid 
Stupanus, ſo many conſpirators. He had prefixed a 
preface to a book, which preface was corrected; but 
it was ſold without any alteration to the Papiſts. Hot- 
man communicated it to Gualterus, in order to give 
him the better light into Stupanus's religion. Decerta- 


that Francis Hotman wwrites 


jurgandi. Nihil adde, quid reſponſi habuerim. Ego de- 


iftam profanitatem extcrari, ſed reſponſi nibi 
fero mſi quod ifla negotia non ad ſe, fed ad Theologas 


veram aliquoties cum Stupano tunc (2) Rectore, qui ne- 


le) Konig, pag. 
783. | 


(2) Tt ought to 


gabat ſe ſcire, an Miſſa Papiſtica efſet blaſphemia. Con- be read thus, ard 


tendebat recte a Palatino factum, gud tot conſpiratores 
(ut appellabat ) ex ditione ſua expulifſet. Tandem cujuſ- 


not nunc, ag in 
for it appears 


modi fuerit Meus Autagoniſta, ex incluſa ejus prafatione from the 99tn 


cognoſces, Mutatum tandem fuit folium. 


Sed i/lud Letter that Stu- 


apud Papiſtas divenditur (3). Hotman relates, that as uns had been 


ſoon as he had heard Stupanus ſpeak in ſuch indifferent . 


terms relating to the Maſs, he went to three Proſeſſors, 


ector two years 
efcre 1580, 


in order. to conſider with them that he might receive (3) Hotman, 
ſome reprimand from the Academical Senate, They i 97: pag, 


anſwered him in a manner, which gave him no rea- 
ſon to hope any thing in that point; which made him 
very uneaſy. He recommended to God the puniſh- 
ment of ſo enormous a profaneneſs, and lamented the 
ſtate of the Univerſity, wherein the intereſis of reli- 
gion were ſo greatly neglected. Q audito accefſi ad 


135, 136, 


Zulcerum, Amerbachium, Zwingerum (4), ſperans fore ut (4) Thus it 
mihi daretur locus, illum (Stupanum) apud Collegium ob- ought to be read, 


end not Zæoin- 


miſſo wuliu Baſileen ſem Religionem admirans & ad bac E as ji the 


nova prope ooflupeſcens, tacitus domum redii, & tante 
profanitatis (ne quid acerbius dicam ) ultionem Deo com- 
miſi. Nam gued te non ignorare arbitror, ſimillima eſt aliis 
omnibus in rebus ad Religionem pertinentibus Academiæ 


printed ccpys 


i/tius ratio; ad quam tamen Magiſtratus omnia que ad 


Religionem pertinent, referre ſolet. Ego apud familia. 
res meos Zabingerum & Amerbachium non eſe tantam 
aliud re- 


pertinent (5). He had reaſon to comfort himſelf ſome (5) Hotman, 
time after; for at the ſolicitation of the Deputies of Eypiß. 99. pag. 
Zurich, ſome proceedings were carried on at Baſil a- 739 

gainſt the Profeſſor Stouppa (6). I cannot tell what (6) Heri primum 


was the iſſue. 


works are, Oratio de Cœlii Secundi Curionis Vita atque 


| | audivi Stupanum 
[B] We have among other of his works,] His other "rum oe dela- 

| tum, regatu (ut 
mibi quidam con- 


Obitu, printed at Baſil 1576 in 4to; the Latin tranfla- fimatunt Lega- 
tion of Francis Patricius's dialogues de ratione ſeri- torum weſtrorum. 
bende legendæque Hiſtoriæ; that of ſome Philoſophi- Idem, ibid. pag. 


cal treatiſes of Alexander Piccolomini; and that of 
the hiſtory of the war of Selim II and the Vere- 


138. 


tians (7). He wrote alſo de Holometri fabrica & uſu (7) Written in 


inſirumento Geometrico olim ab Abele Fullonio invents, 
nunc vero ipſius Stupani opera, Ser mone Latino ita expli- 
cato, ut ad omnis generis dimenſiones inveſtigandas, & 
regiones deſeribendas utiliſſimum ſimul, facillimumgue eſſe 
gueat. Acceſſit etiam Federi Delphini jucundiſima 
Diſputatio de æſtu maris & mou oftave Sphæræ, 


folio Baſiltæ per Petrum Pernam 1 6 57 (8), and a Medi- 


cina Theorica printed at Baſil in 1614 in 8vo, and bine 
Epiſiolæ Medice printed at Nuremberg in 1625 in 4to 
with the C:/ta Medica of John Hornungus (9). 

[C] ANTHONY STOUPPA , c wrote ſeveral 
boss, was of the ſame family.] He was of the 
country of the Griſons, and a Phyſician, and di- 
ed of the Plague at Baſil in 1551 (10). He made 
additions ad Diſpenſatorium Medicamentorum Nicolai My- 


repſi, printed at Lyons in 1543. He put into better 


Latin Albohazen Hali filii Abenragel libros ofa de 
judiciis aſtrorum. This was printed at Baſil in 1651 
in folio (11). 


© STOW ( JOHN) an eminent Engliſh Antiquarian in the ſixteenth Century, 


was born in London, very probably in 


Cornhill, as we are ſure, that both his 


tather and grandfather dwelt there, who were inhabitants of good ſubſtance and 


credit. 


Italian by John 

Peter Contaiini. 
The Latin tranſ- 
lation was printed 
at Baſil in 1573 

in to. 


(8) Extracted 
from Geſner's 
Bibliotheca, pag. 
m. 477. col · 2. 


(9) Lindenius re- 


novatus, p 651» 


(10) Epit. Bil li- 
oth, Geſneri, pag : 
m. 66. 


(11) Ibid» 
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STO 
{a) Strype's 


credit (a). The time of his birth was about the year 1525, in the 14th year of King 
Liferf 2 4% Henry VIII. There is little or no account of any circumſtances relating to his youth, 
. e e except that he was bred to his father's buſineſs, which we have reaſon to think was that 
Suw's Su of a Taylor. At what time preciſely, or on what occaſion he removed from Cornhill, 


Lindon, printed at 


London 1729, in jg uncertain; but in the year 1549, being the third of King Edward VI, we. find him 
pes vol one dwelling within Aldgate, where now a pump ſtands, between Leaden-hall-ftreet, and 
gr Li is Fen-church-ftreet A]. He aiterwards removed into Lime-ſtreet Ward in the pariſh of 
n lee St. Andrew's, where he continued till his death. He began early to apply himſelf to 
the Republic of the ſtudy of the Hiſtory and Antiquities of England; and his time and application were 
March 255 ſo devoted to it, that he beſtowed little of either upon the buſineſs of his calling, and 
vol. 15. Art. 19. the concerns of domeſtic life; which greatly impaired his circumſtances, and at length 
reduced him to ſome ſtraights. The firſt thing, by which he diſtinguiſhed his peculiar 
genius, was a piece of ſervice which he did for Lime-ſtreec Ward, of which he was 

now become an inhabitant. That of Biſhopſgate had incroached on the bounds of it, 

and had taken in three houſes, and a plot of land near London-Wall, which really be- 

longed to it. Thele he plainly proved to be the property of his Ward by certain old 

leaſes, and grants, and authentic regiſters ; and they were accordingly at that time given 

up to it; though afterwards, when Sir Richard Pype, Alderman of Biſhopſgate Ward, 

became Mayor of London, and reclaimed them, it receded from its undoubted right, 

and ſurrendered them to his juriſdiction. It was about the year 1560, that Mr. Stow 

turned his thoughts upon the compiling an Engliſh Chronicle ; and in collecting ſuch 

materials relating to this Kingdom, as he eſteemed worthy to be recommended to poſte- 

rity, he ſpent moſt part of his future life, It is true, when he had eagerly proſecuted 

for a while theſe ſtudies, perceiving how little profit he' was like to reap by his induſtry, 

he was upon the point of deſerting them, in order to apply himſelf more diligently to the 

buſineſs, which he had been bred up to; and the expenſiveneſs of purchaſing manu- 

ſcripts was an additional motive to this reſolution. But Dr, Matthew Parker, Arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, who was an excellent Antiquarian, and a bountiful patron of 

others, who were inclined to thoſe ſtudies, perſuaded him to continue in them, and en- 
couraged him during his life by ſeveral benefactions. The firſt work, which he publiſhed, 


was his Summary of the Chronicles of England from the coming in of Brute unto his own 


time [B]; which was reprinted in 1573 with additions in 8yo. In this ſame year came 


[4 ] Dwelling within Aldgate &c.) While he lived 


here, an incident happened, which deſerves to be re- 


corded. The Bailiff of Rumford in Eſſex coming to 
London during an inſurrection, which was very formi- 
dable in Norfolk and Suffolk, and ſpread to ſome parts 
of Eſſex, happened to be in the company of one Sir 
Stephen, Curate of Cree-Church, a zealous but fan- 
taſtical man, who aſking the Bailiff what news, the 
latter anſwered, that many were up in Eſſex, but that, 
thanks be to God, things were in good quiet about them. 


Whatever ground of ſuſpicion the Curate imagined 


ainſt this man, who was of good character, and 
very well beloved at home, or whatever miſconception 
he had of his words, he immediately went and in- 
formed againſt him, as though he was one of the re- 
bels, or a favourer of them. Upon this he was 


ſeized; and next morning brought before a Court 


Martial, where he was inſtantly ſentenced to be hanged 


in the-pariſh, where he uttered the words abovemen- 
tioned, upon a gibbet erected for that purpoſe before 
Mr. Stow's door. This ſentence was executed preſently 
after, Mr. Stow ſeeing the melancholy fight, and 
hearing the unfortunate man ſpeaks to this effect. 1 


am come hither to die, but I know not for what of= 
_ «+. ſonce, except for words by me ſpoken yeſternight to 


« Sir Stephen, the Curate and Preacher of this pariſh ; 
„Which were no other than theſe; that aſking me 
« what. news in the country? I anſwered happy 
„ news. And when he ſaid, What? I replied, that 
e there were many men up in Eſſex, but that, thanks 


be to God, all was in good quiet about us. And this 


« was all, as God be my Judge,” This ſhocking in- 
ſtance of the Curate's furious zeal made him ſo odious 
to the people in general, that to ſhun their averſion 
and reproach, he was forced to leave the city, and 
retire to ſome unknown place in the country. Mr. 
Stow has recorded ſome things of him, which, though 
not attended with ſuch fatal conſequences as that al- 
ready mentioned, were evidences of his exceſſive bi- 
gotry. In a ſermon, which he preached before a 
great- Auditory at St. Paul's Croſs, he inveighed bitterly 
againſt a long May- pole called Shaf? in the next pa- 
riſh to his own, which from thence was named St. An» 
drew Underſhaſt. This he inſiſted upon being an 
idol ; and ſo warmly did he declare againſt it, that 


out 


the zeal of many of his hearers being excited thereby, 
they went in the afternoon of the ſame day, and pul- 
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led the May-pole down from the place where it hung 


upon hooks, and then ſawed it into divers pieces, each 
houſekeeper taking as much of it as hung over his 


door or ſtall, and then caſting the pieces into one 


common heap burnt them. Mr. Stow heard this ſer- 
mon, and ſaw the effects of it. Another mark of the 
Curate's imprudent zeal, was his taking occaſion from 
that Church's name Jaderſbaſt, as {uperſtitioufly given 
it, to declare his judgment that the titles of Churches 
ſhould be altered, and that even the names of the days 
of the week ought to be changed from thoſe heathen 
ones, which had been given them; and that Fridays 
and Saturdays ſhould be no more fiſh-days, but others 
ſubſtituted for ſuch in their place ; and that lent ſhould 
be kept at any other time than between Shrove-tide 
and Eaſter. Another odd practice of this Curate was, 


to go out out of the pulpit into the Church-yard, and - 
mount an high elm that grew there, and preach from 


thence to his audience, and then return to the Church, 
and ſay or ſing the Engliſh ſervice, not at the altar, 
as was uſual, but upon. a tomb, which was placed 
northward of it. The writer of the abridgment of 
our author's life, publiſhed in the Pre/ent State of the 
Republic of Letters (1) obſerves, that . ſuch proceedings 
as theſe in men, that eagerly eſpouſed the reforma- 
“tion, were certainly a great blemiſh and diſadvan- 
tage to it in its original and infancy, and irreco- 
* verably prejudiced many ſober and cool minds a- 
“ gainſt complying with it. They judged of the 
«« doctrines of it by the behaviour of thoſe that pro- 
* feſſed and taught them; and too precipitately con- 
e cluded, that becauſe the latter was ablurd and un- 
« juſtihable, the former were fo likewiſe. There can- 
not be a worſe rule of judging ; but it is not 


(1) For March 
1735, vol. 15. 
Art. 19. page 
200, 


* the happineſs of every honeſt and well meaning heart 


to be guided and directed by a ſtrong under- 
% ſtanding.” 

[B) His Summary of the Chronicles of England, 
from the coming in of Brute to his own time.] He 
began this work at the defire of the Lord Robert 
Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leiceſter. The occa- 
ſion of it was as follows. In the year 1562 Mr. 


Stow, in his ſearch after curious and uncom- 


3 mon 
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the Britiſh Empire, 


and Citizens of London he writes thus: 


ST O 


out the laborious and voluminous Collections of Reiner Wolfe, Printer to the Queen, 
and of others; being a Chronicle of Britain and the Kings and Queens of that Kingdom, 
printed and reprinted by Raphael Hollingſhead, and going commonly under his name. In 
the laſt and largeſt edition of that work in 1587 are inſerted many conſiderable additions of 
Mr. Stow, viz. A Declaration of the favourable Dealing of the Queen's Commiſſioners &c. 
A true and plain Declaration of ſome part of the Earl of Northumberland's treaſon delivered 
&c. and A Declaration of the Cauſes moving the Queen of England to give aid to the De- 
fence of the People afflifted and oppreſſed in the Low-Countries. So that the main part of 


the Continuation of that Hiſtory from 1573 to 1587 was written by Mr. Stow. 


he publiſhed in 4to his Survey 0 
times [C]. 


printed five years after with additions. 


In 1598 


London, which has been ſince reprinted ſeveral 
In 1600 he ſet forth his Flores Hiſtoriarum, that is, his Annals of this King- 
dom from the time of the antient Britons to his own. 


his Sammary greatly inlarged; which he dedicated to Archbiſhop Whitgift. 


This work was nothing elſe than 
It was re- 


But even in this improved ſtate it was no more 


than an Abridgment of a much larger Hiſtory of this Nation, which he had been above 
forty years collecting out of a multitude of antient authors, regiſters, chronicles, lives, 
and records of cities and towns; and which he intended now to have publiſhed, if the 


Printer, very probably for fear of the ſucceſs of it, after the late appearance 


mon tracts, met with an ingenious one writ- 
ten by Edmund Dudley, his Lordſhip's grandfa- 
ther, during his impriſonment in the Tower, en- 
titled, The Tree of the Commonwealth, which he dedi- 
cated to King Henry VIII, though it never came to 
his Majeſty's hand. Mr. Stow kept the original him- 
ſelf, and tranſcribed a fair copy of it, which he pre- 
ſented to Lord Dudley, who upon this requeſted him 
to draw up ſome work of the ſame nature. Our author 


therefore collected this Summary, which he dedicated to 


his Lordſhip. It begins with a general deſcription of 
and then treats of the ſeveral 
Kings and Queens who governed this iſland, naming 
the Mayors and Sheriffs of the City of London every 
year; and under each reign relating the ſeveral re- 
markable matters which happened, eſpecially thoſe re- 
lating to that city. | 

[CJ tn 15 2 he publiſhed in 410 his Survey of London, 
which has been fince reprinted ſeveral times.) The 


edition of 1598 was printed at London under the fol- 


lowing title : 4 Survay of London, contayning the origi- 
nall, antiquity, increaſe, moderne eflate, and deſcription 
of that citie, wwritten in the yeare 1598 by John Stow 
Citizen of London. Alſo an Apologie (or Defence) againſ? 
the opinion of ſome men concerning that citie, the great- 
nefſe thereof. With an Appendix containing in Latine 
Libellum de fitu & nobilitate Londini, written by 
Witliam Fitſiephen in the raigne of Henry the ſecond. 
in the Dedication to the Lord Mayor, Commonalty, 
Since the 
« firſt publiſhing of the Perambulation of Kent by that 
« learned Gentleman Mr. William Lambert Eſq; 1 
*© have hearde of ſundry other able perſons to have 
„ (according to the deſire of that author) aſſayed to 
doe ſomewhat for the particular ſhires and counties, 
where they were borne or dwelt, of which none that 
I knowe (ſaving Mr. Norden for the counties of 
«« Middleſex and Hertford) have vouchſafed their la- 
* bours to the common good in that behalf. And 
therefore concurring with the firſt in the ſame deſire 
to have drawn together ſuch ſpeciall deſcriptions of 
each place, as might not onely make up an whole 

body of the Engliſh Chronographie amongſt our- 
ſelves, but alſo might give occaſion and courage to 
Mr. Camden to increaſe and beautifie his ſingular 


„ worke of the whole, to the view of the learned 
| + that be abraade ; I have attempted the diſcovery of 


London, my native ſoil and countrie, at the deſire 
and perſuaſion of ſome of my good friends, as well 
becauſe J have ſeen ſundrie antiquities my ſelſe 
touching that place, as alſo for that through ſearch 

of Recordes to other purpoſes dyvers written helpes 
„are come to my handes, which few others have ' 
tuned to meete Withall, it is a ſervice, that moſt 
agreeth with my profeſſed travelles. It is a duty, 
that I willingly owe to my native mother and coun- 
trie; and an office, that of right I holde my ſelſe 
bound in love to beſtow upon the politike body and 
« members of the ſame.” He was ſenſible, that ſome 
thing ought to have been added concerning the poli- 
tical government of the city, of which much might have 


been ſaid ; but he forbore touching upon it, as he had 


of ſo large 
a Chronicle 


at firſt intended, hy reaſon he was informed, that Mr. 
James Dali u, a learned Gentleman and Citizen, pur- 
poſed to treat of it. In 1603 came out a ſecond edi- 
tion of this work, with conſiderable improvements made 
by the author out of his old ſtore of many rare notes of 
Antiquity, as he ſtyles them. Part of theſe related to the 
government of the city, which he originally deſigned 
to treat of, but forbore, as we have juſt now obſerved, 
in expectation of its being done by Mr. Dalton. The 
death of that worthy perſon preventing his perform- 
ance of that deſign, Mr. Stow in ſome meaſure ſup- 
plied the deſect, and would have done it more fully 
and accurately, if a tedious fit of ſickneſs had not dif- 
abled him. 'The notes, which he added, were concerning 
the Aldermen and Sheriffs of London ; the names of 
the officers belonging to the Lord Mayor's houſe and 
to the Sheriffs; the liveries of the Mayors and Sheriffs; 
the days of attendance, when the Fellowſhips wait on 

the Lord Mayor to St. Paul's; how the companies had 
place at the Mayor's feaſt in Guildhall 23 Henry VIII; 
and ſome remarks concerning the liveries worn by 
Citizens in times of triumph and otherwiſe. Theſe he 
owned were far ſhort of what he deſired and purpoſed 
to do ; but as they were all he could accompliſh at 
preſent, he promiſed to augment them ; though his 
indiſpoſition and afterwards death defeated thoſe inten- 
tions. In 1618, after his deceaſe, there was publiſhed 
a third edition in 4to of this work by A. M. i. e. 

Anthony Monday, a citizen of London, who had been 
the Pope's Scholar in the Seminary at Rome, and af- 
terwards returning to England, and renouncing the 
Roman Catholic Religion wrote two books concerning 
the Engliſh Prieſts and Papiſts abroad. One of them 
was called The Diſcovery of Campian the Feſuit, which 
he preſented in 1581 to the Lord Chancellor Bromley, 
the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, and the Earl of Leiceſter. 
The other was, The Engli/p Roman Life, publiſhed in 
1591, and diſcovering the lives of the Engliſhmen at 
Rome, and the orders of the Engliſh Seminaries, &c. 
He made ſeveral additions (as he pretended) to Mr. 
Stow's Survey ; great part of which, as he hinted, he 
had formerly from Mr. Stow himſelf, who delivered to 
him ſome of his beſt collections, and importunately 
perſuaded him to correct what he found amiſs, and to 
proceed in perfecting ſo valuable a deſign. Mr. Mon- 
day tells us, that he had employed about twelve years 
in reviſing and enlarging the work ; and that he had 
the encouragement of the Court of Aldermen in the 
Council Chamber, being introduced to them by Sir 
Henry Montague the Recorder, afterwards Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the King's Bench. But after all, the addi- 
tions, which he made, were chiefly ſome inſcriptions 
and epitaphs from the monuments in the Pariſh 
Churches ; a continuation of the names of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs ; and little more except ſome tranſcripts 
out of Stow's Summary and Annals, and a few correc- 
tions of errors. In 1633 there came out an edition in 


fol. under the following title: The Survey of London: 


contayning the originall, increaſe, moderne eſtate, and 
government of that city. Metbodically ſet downe 3 with 
a memorial of thoſe famouſer acts of charity, which for 
publicke and pious uſes bave beene beflowed by many wor- 

= | ſhipfull 


e 
- af u 8 


a Chronicle as that of Hoflingſhead's, had not chöfe rather to undertake this Abſtract of 
Mr. Stow's work. Towards the Jatter end of his life, after having ſpent twenty five 

rs in the ſtudy of Antiquity, and Publiſhed his larger Summary as a ſpecimen of his 
abours and capacity, finding himſelf reduced to narrow circumſtances, he addreffed the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, that in confideration of his ſervices to the City, and in or- 


der to aſſilt him in his farther deſigns, they would grant him two freedoms of the City; 


which” favour was probably granted him, ch we have no certain account of it. 
Some years after this he preſented another petition to the Mayor and Court of Aldermen, 
ſetting forth, that he was of the age of threeſcore and four; and that he had for the 
« ſpate of almoſt thirty years laſt paſt, beſides his Chronicles dedicated to the Earl of 
_ «© [ eiceſter, ſet forth divers Summaries dedicated to them &c. and therefore praying 

te them to beſtow on him ſome yearly penſion, or otherwiſe, whereby he might reap 
« ſomewhat towards his great charges.” Whether this application had any ſucceſs, is 
not known; nor do we find that he received any reward from the City adequate to the 
extraordinary pains he had taken for its glory, unleſs we reckon for ſuch his being 4 
pointed the Feed Chronicler of it, which place had no great falary annexed to it, ſince he 
was obliged to requeſt a brief from King James I, to collect the charitable benevolence 
of well diſpoſed people for his relief. What the City contributed upon this occaſion may 
be eſtimated from what was collected of the pariſhioners of St. Mary Woolnoth, which 
was no more than ſeven ſhillings and fix pence. He died of the eee April the 

5th 1605, about ſix months after the granting of the brief, and was interred towards the 
upper end of the north- iſle of St. Andrew Underſhaft's Church, where he hath a decent 


monument erected to him by his widow, on which is his effigies, fitting in a chair as it 
were in his ſtudy with a book before him as reading, and others on ſhelves about him, 
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with a Latin inſcription [DJ. We ſhall give a character of him and his writings in 


the note LE]. 


ſhipfull citizens and benefafors. As alſo all the antient 
and moderne monuments erected in the Churches, not onely 
of thoſe two famous cities London and Weſtminſter, but 
 (noxw newly added) foure miles compaſſe. Begunne firfl 
by the pains and induſtry of Fobn Stow in the yeere 1598 ; 
2 inlarged by the care and diligence of Anthony 
onday in the yeere 1618, and now completely finiſhed 
by the fludy and labour of A.M. H. D. and others this 
preſent yeere 1633. Mbereunio, befides many additions 
Cas appears by the contents) are annexed divers alpha- 
beticall tables, eſpecially two : the firſt, an Index of 
things; the 2 a Concordance of names. In this 
edition of 1633 was a continuation of the names of 
the Mayors and Sheriffs to that year, with the coats of 
arms of all the Mayors, the Companies of London, 
Merchants and others; and a ſhort imperſect account 
of the incorporation of the ſaid companies, and the 
dates of their charters ; ſome ſcattering articles of the 
ſtatutes, acts, and cuſtoms of the city, an Act of Par- 
liament, and an Act of Common Council concerning 
the River of Thames; with ſome other things of the 
like import. In the library of Richard Rawlinſon 
LLD. and F. R. S. is a fair copy of this book, with 
the names of the Lord Mayors continued down to 1673, 
their arms tricked out with a pen, and ſeveral manu- 
ſeript additions by a judicious hand. 'Fhe fifth and 
laſt edition was publiſhed in 1720 in two volumes in 
fol. by Mr. John Strype M. A. and greatly inlarged 
by him. | | 
155 With' a Latin inſeription.) It is as follows. 


Memoriæ Sacrum. | 

A N in Cbriſto hic expectat FOANNES 
S170 ½% E, civis Londinienſis; qui in antiquis monumen- 
tis eruendis accuratiſſimd diligentiã uſus, Anglia Annales 
if civitatis Londini Synopfin, ben? de ſud, bene de poſter a 
ætate meritus, luculentis ſeripfit 3 viteque fludio pie & 
probs decurſo obiit Ætatis anno LXXX, die 5 Aprilis 
MDC. 

| ELIZ ABETHA Conjux, ut perpetuum ſui amoris 

| teftimonium, dolens H. M. P. —.— 


LZ] We all give a character of him and bis writings 
in the note.) His perſon and temper are thus deſcribed 

by Mr. Edmund Howes, who knew him very well. 
He was tall of ſtature, lean of body and face; his 
. eyes ſmall and chryſtalline; of a pleaſant and 
* chearful countenance ; his ſight and memory very 
« good; and he retained the true uſe of all his ſenſes to 
« the day of his death. He had an excellent memory; 
«© was very ſober, mild and courteous to any that re- 


Vor, IX. 


He 


“ quired his inſtructions. He always proteſted never to 


e haye written any thing either for envy, fear, or favour, 
nor to ſeek his own private gain or vain-glory, and 


*« that his only pains and care was to write truth.” But 


in order to form a more complete idea of him, let us 


conſider the diſpoſitions and endowments of his mind, 


as well as his works and actions. The firſt thing that 


occurs is, that he was an earneſt ſtudent and lover of 


the antiquity of his own country, and this to ſuch a 
degree, as at length to quit the trade, to which he was 


bred, in order to devote himſelf to it ihtitely. He 


was an unwearied reader of all Erigliſh hiſtory, whe- 
ther printed or in manuſeript; and a ſearcher into re- 


cords, regiſters, journals, origins) charters, inſtruments 
&c, Nor was he contented with a mere peruſal of 


theſe things, but was ambitions of poſſeſſing them as 


of a great treaſure. By the time he was forty years 
old, he had farniſhed a confiderable library of ſuch, 


as appears from the report of Mr. Watts, Archdeacon 


of London, who was ſent to ſearch it, viz. that he 
© had a great collection of old books and manuſcripts 
of all ſorts, but eſpecially relating to chronicle and 
« hiſtory both in parchment and paper, &c.” His 
ſtudy was ftored not only with antieat authors, but 
likewiſe with original charters, regiſters, and chroni- 


cles of particular places ; ſuch as the regiſter of Ber- 
mondſey, of St. Edmund's Bury, of the new Abbey 
near the Tower of St. Bartholomew Smithfield, of the 


Friers Minors of London, of the Knights of the Gar- 
ter, of the Mayors of London, with the old Records 
of London, and of St. Aſaph, caronicles of St. Al- 
bans, Arnold's chronicles, annals of the monaſtery of 
Hyde, &c. He had the greater opportunity of en- 
riching himſelf with theſe things, as he lived ſhortly 


after the diſſolution of the monaſteries, when they were 
_ diſperſed and ſcattered abroad into divers hands out of 
. thoſe repoſitories of them. It was his cuſtom to tran- 


ſcribe all ſuch old and uſeful books as he could not 
obtain or purchaſe, Thus, as we are aſſured by Mr. 
Ralph Brookeſmouth, he copied fix volumes of col- 


lections for his own uſe, which he afterwards fold to 


Camden, who gave him for them an annuity of eight 
pounds during life. And as he was furniſhed with 
books of this nature, ſo he was a very good judge of 
them, and was able to diſcourſe critically concernin 

them, and delighted much in the company and — 
of thoſe, whoſe genius and taſte lay that way. By his 
extenſive ſkill in Antiquity, he was enabled to detect 
many frauds and vulgar errors in our hiſtory, which 


had long paſled unqueſtioned ; to ſettle the true bounds 


and limits of many conteſted properties, and to give 


great 
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preat light into ſome obſolete authors, towards the 
editions of which he was very aſſiſtant ; as particularly 
to Dr. David Powell's edition of the Hifory of Cambria, 
printed at London 1584 in 4to; and to Mr. Thomas 
Speight's edition of Chaucer's works. He was a true 
antiquarian, ſince he was not ſatisfied with reports, 
nor with the credit of what he found in print, but 
had 'recourſe to originals. He made uſe of his own 
legs, (for he could never ride) travelling on foot: to 
many Cathedral Churches and other places, where an- 
tient records and charters were, to read them. A vo- 
lume of his notes and collections out of thoſe records, 
&c. which was formerly in 'the poſſeſſion of Sir Si- 
monds D'ewes, is now in the library of the Earl of Ox- 
ford. With regard to his religion, he was at firſt in 
all probability a favourer of Popery. This appears 
from the jealouſy, which the State had of him in 
1568, and which occaſioned an order of Council to 
Dr. Grindal, Biſhop of London, to cauſe his libra- 
ry to be ſearched for ſuperſtitious books, of which ſort 
ſeveral were found there. And it is very likely, that 
his known inclination that way might be the ground 
of the troubles, which he underwent either in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion or in the Star Chamber: for 
it is certain, that about the year 1570 he was accuſed 
before the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners upon no leſs 
than an hundred and forty odd articles preferred againſt 
him by one, who had been his ſervant, and who had 
before defrauded him of his goods, and now endeavoured 
to deprive him of his life. A far leſs number would 
have been fatal to the accuſed perſon, if they could 
have been proved, eſpecially at a time when the 
Queen and State were ſo full of jealouſy and appre- 
henſions of danger from the ſwarms of Popiſh Emiſſa- 
ries, who were ſent over from Rome to foment ſedi- 


(a) tis n im- STRIGELIUS (VICTORINUS) was 


perial City in 


480 a S T R 


He was a Member of the Society of Antiquaries in London. 


tions, and had actually raiſed a rebellion in the Nor- 
thern counties; which was the cauſe of bringing into 
queſtion 'many innocent perſons, ſuſpected of the Ro- 
miſh religion, and among others Mr. Stow. But the 
witneſſes againſt him were of ſuch exceptionable cha- 
raters, that his Judges were too upright to condemn 
upon their teſtimony. Some of them had been de- 
rected of perjury, others burnt in the hand for felony, 
and the like. The perfidious ſervant, who was at the 
head of them as an informer, was no other than his 
younger brother, a man of a moſt profligate charac- 
ter, as appears from his unnatural and wicked proſe- 
cution of his, neareſt relation, and by his following 
behaviour towards him. For inſtead of manifeſting any 
ſhame or repentance for his crime, he blaſphemouſly 
curſed and ſwore that he never committed it, and per- 
ſiſted in defaming his reputation, and threatning to 
murder bim. Whether Mr. Stow was ever a fincere 
Proteſtant is ſomewhat doubtful : there is one expreſ- 
ſion of his relating to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
which favours that ſuppoſition; viz. That doctrine is 
more pure now than it was in the Monkiſh world. But 
whatever principles were with reſpe& to diſputable 
points, his moral practice was unblameable. He 
hated vice in all orders, and expoſed it no leſs in the 
Clergy than in Laymen. He abhorred injuſtice, and 
ſpared not to rebuke all who were guilty of it, ſuch 
as were unfaithful executors of public or private dona- 
tions, falſe Jurymen, counterfeit Phyſicians, and thoſe 
who in any thing oppreſſed the poor and unfortunate. 
He was a lover of hoſpitality, and a great friend to 
public benefactions. In ſhort, he was of an honeſt 


and generous diſpoſition, unſpotted in his life, and 


uſeful in his generation. ; 


born at Kaufbeir (a) December the 26th 


Swabia near the 
Alps. Melch. 
Adam. in Vitis 
Theolog. German. 
Page 423. 


(s) He was of 


Memmingen, 
and Phy ſician to 
the Lords of 
Fronſberg. Idem, 
ibid 


1524. He loſt his father (5) in the year 1527, and was ſent to Fribourg in Briſgaw in 
1538 to continue his ſtudies. He went through a courſe of Philoſophy there under John 
Zinckius, and removed from thence in 1542 to the Univerſity of Wittemberg, where he 
took great pains to inform himſelf of the opinions of the Proteſtants. He attended the 
Lectures of Martin Luther, and more frequently thoſe of Philip Melanchthon. Having 
taken the degree of Maſter of Philoſophy in 1544, he applied himſelf to the reading of 
private Lectures, which gained him great reputation, and were very uſeful to his ſcholars, 
He continued this exerciſe till the war obliged him to leave Wittemberg, and go to 
Magdeburg, and afterwards to Erford, The war being concluded, he went to Jena in 


1548, He married the year following. and becoming a widower at the end of two years, 


he married a ſecond time in 1553. He was preſent at the conference of Eiſenach in 
1556 | A], and diſputed amicably with Menius upon a queſtion which divided the Di- 
vines, and related to the neceſſity of good works. He reduced this controverſy to ſeven 
propoſitions, on which the whole diſpute turned. The iſſue was, that Menius engaged 
himſelt before the Elector of Saxony and the whole Aſſembly not to depart from the 
doctrine contained in the ſeven propoſitions, which he owned to be very agreeable to the 
word of God, Strigelius afterwards drew up by order of the Prince a form of confeſſion, 
to which all the Divines ſubſcribed. The year following he was attacked by Illyricus, 
and diſputed with him viv4 voce at Weimar [BJ. The acts of that conference were 


(c). (e) See below ei- 


publiſhed, but not fo faithfully, but that he complained that ſomething was retrenched 


[4] He was preſent at the conference of Eiſenar. } 
bi" George Major, a Divine of Wittemberg, declared him- 
(2) Idem, ibid. ſelf very ſtrongly in favour of the Interim (1), and 
pag, 86 5. the phraſe inſerted in it concerning the neceſſity of 
(3) Idem, ibid. good works (2). Ambſdorf run into another ex- 
(4) ldem, ibid. treme; for he maintained that good works were per- 
2 ee Ooh nicious to ſalvation (3). This was the ſourth ſchiſm of 
(6) DES bela the Lutherans (4). This was the ſubje& of the confe- 
about the end of rence at Eiſenach, in which our Strigelius had the prin- 
the year 1568, cipal ſhare. Thuanus (5) confounds the time and 
— = beginning place, when he tells us, that he was preſent at the 
pally = oi Ler- Conference at Altembourg (6), in the year 1568, and 
2 8 ts * (7) has ſhewn long ago, that this 
aſt, an Is Aa milita Ke. 
printed in 1688. [B] He was attacked by Illyricus, and diſputed with 
2 — him viva voce at Meimar.] Tney were both Profeſſors 
pag. 298. in the Univerſity juſt then founded at Jena (8), Their 
(9) Melch. A- diſpute turned upon two points (g). 1. Whether when 
dam. in Vitis God regenerates a ſinner, he creates a new ſubſtance, 
Tel. German. , Whether the grace of the Holy Gholt leaves men 


pag. 420. any liberty. Strigelius eſpouſed the negative on the firſt 


(1) Mierælius, 
Jynt. Hiſt. Ec- 


He tation (20). 


head, and the affirmative on the ſecond. (10) Obſerve (ro) Alting. ibid. 
that Flaccius Illyricus maintained rigidly Luther's doc- 

trine de ſervo arbitris. Strigelius on the contrary main- 

tained the moderate expteſſions of Melanchthon; upon 

which account he was conſidered as one of the heads of (11) Mieræl. 
the Synergiſts, that is to ſay, of thoſe, who own that $yze. E. Ec- 
the will of man cooperates with grace. This was the cl. pag. m. 865+ 
fifth ſchiſm of the Lutherans (11). Quenſtedt repreſents (12) Quenſted, de 
Strigelius as an incendiary and a trumpeter of that patriis Yiror, il- 
war, Belli Synergiſtici xepuai@-, fax & tuba (12). luft. pag. 158. 

I have mentioned in another place (13) the conference at (13) In the re- 
Weimar: a vaſt number of authors place it, not in *I [C] of the 
1537, as Melchior Adamus and . do (14), article ILL RI 
nor in 1561, as Spondanus (15), but in 1560. They CUs. 

are in the right; for I have now before me the acts ( Is Summe 
of that conference printed in 1562, and intitled thus. LE ne far, 
Diſputatio de originali peccato 8 

Matthiam Flacium Iihricum & Viftorinum Strigelium 153. 

publice Vinariæ per integram hebdomadam, pre ſentibus ) Spondans 94 
Wluftrifſ. Saæoniæ Principibus, Anno 1560 initio menfis (x5) 1560, num. 
Augufti babita. It is a book of 394 pages in 4to. 32. page 602. 


libero arbitrio, inter page 527 edit, 


I.) 
ä 


(18) 
pag. 


(19) 


(20 
ſes a 
Ode 
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He was impriſoned [C] with two others in the year 1559, becauſe they had diſapproved' 
of ſome theological doctrines, and the piece which thoſe of Weimar had publiſhed againſt' 
thoſe of Wittemberg, He recovered his liberty at the end of three years, and reſumed 
the uſual courſe of his Lectures; but as he ſoon found that he was not in a ſafe fitua- 
tion [D], he retired from Jena, and paid no regard to the remonſtrances the Univer- 
fity of that name wrote to him to engage him to return. He went to Leipfic, and pub- 
liſhed there Notes on the Pſalter. He obtained of the EleQor the liberty of teaching; 
either in the Univerſity of Wittemberg, or in that of Leipſic, and choſe rather to con- 
tinue in the latter. He began his Lectures there March the iſt 1563, and explained not 
only Divinity, but likewiſe Logic and Ethics. He had carried his common- places as 
far as the article of the Euchariſt, and was to enter upon that in February 1367; but the 
door of the ſchool was ſhut againſt him, and he was told, that he ſhould diſcontinue his 
Lectures. He applied himſelf to the Elector of Saxony, and not obtaining the juſtice, 
which he expected, he gave way to the Odium Theologicum (d), i. e. the Hatred of Divines, 
and retired into the Palatinate. He was in hopes that the Elector Palatine would take 
care of him, and he was not miſtaken, for he was ſent for to Heidelberg to be Profeſſor 
of Ethics, and for ſome other employments. He diſcharged this office with great reputation 
till his death, which happened June the 26th 1569, and agreeably to his wiſhes was pre- (e) Confecutar of 
ceded only by a ſhort ſickneſs (e). He was a good Philoſopher and a good Divine, and Cole wider 
he had an incomparable talent in inſtructing the youth. His life was attended with a / , & Pre. 


thouſand vexations: he was accuſed of hereſy; he was defamed as much as poſſible; he 8 


was anathematized; and expoſed to the penal Laws [LE]. All this was the reaſon why 2 
. Y _ | 3 ä | from Id. pag · of 
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4) Ceſfit impo- 

„ Tbeologo- 

rum. Melchior 
Adam. in Viet 
Tbeolog · German. 


page 423+ | 


h [&] He was impriſoned.) Falling fick in priſon, fliam quidem promiſiſe, ſed duabus adjedtis i 


he was permitted to be carried home to his wife, but 
it was on condition, that he ſhould continue there as a 


priſoner. Several Princes, and even the Emperor Maxi- 


milian interceded for him, and obtained leave for his 
friends to viſit him (16). : | 
[D] He foon found, that he was 


(16) Melchior 

Adam. in Vitis 
Theolog, G 
pag. 421. 


not in a ſafe ſitua- 


and his life, run a riſque there. He ſays, that the 
peace, ſuch as it was, which had been concluded be- 
' tween him and his enemies, was not well obſerved ; 


and beſides he was informed by many perſons of credit, 


that he ought to uſe all poſſible diligence to ſecure nim- 
ſelf from the ſnares, or rather open force, prepared 
againſt him. It was not without reaſon that he was 
terrified ; for he knew that Solomon adviſes us not to 


truſt an enemy, and to avoid him at a diſtance, and he 


remembered the ſentence of Menander, that Reconcilia- 


(17) Idem, ibid. ions are the friendſhip of a wolf (17). When he an- 


b. 421, 422+ ered the letter of the Univerſity of Jena, he declared, 


that if his leaving it was not exempt from blame, it 
ought rather to be imputed to the inconveniences of 
the time and place, and the ſnares of falſe brethren, 
than to his own inclination (18), and that in ſhort he 
choſe to retire into the moſt dreadful deſert, than return 
to Jena. (19) Paucis ut dicamus: ſumma propofiti ipfius 
« þzc fuit : nolle ſe redire Jenam : ſed potiùs iturum 
« quocunque Deus vocaret : etiamſi in ea loca migran- 
« dum eflet: th | 


(13) Idem, ibid. 
Page 422. 


(19) Idem, ibid. 


Pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor Eſtiua recreatur aura: 
Duod latus mundi nebulæ, maluſque 


(20) Theſe ver- Fupiter urget (). 


- are Horace's, | 

e i. e. In ſhort, his reſolution «vas to this purpoſe ; that 

| i he ewould not return to Fena, but rather go where- 
« ever God ſhould call him, though he were to retire 10 
« thoſe places: 


«© .—— Where no ſun appears, 
% Or wrapt in clouds or drown'd in tears; 
« Where woods with whirling tempeſts loſt, 
«© Where no relieving ſummer's breeze 
« Does murmur thro' the trees, 


« But all lies bound and fix d in froſt,” 


er man. tion. ] He thought, that his conſcience, his reputation, 


ſalva veritate, & ſalva conſcientia. Theſe two con- 

ditions deſerve undoubtedly to be underſtood or ex- 

preſſed in every treaty; but they open a wide door 
to the reviving of diſputes, and with theſe two pre- 
er there is no engagement but what may be 
roken. 


[E] His life was attended with a tbouſand Vexations : 


be was accuſed of hereſy ; he wwas defamed as much as 


Poffible ; he was anathematized, and expoſed to the penal 


laws.) Melanchthon, having conſidered the Horoſcope 


of Strigelius, ſays, that his flars threatned him with 
all kinds of attacks. De ſchemate ejus genethliaco Me- 
lanchthon, bi id conſideraſſet, ita ex fiderum poſitu ra- 
tiocinatus fuit ; fore, ut artibus innumeris oppugnaretur 3 
non aliter, ets | | {IE 


Quam lapis zquoreis undique pulſus aquis (22). 00mm bong 
e 0 7. 

I cannot tell whether a perſon born under ſo malignant 

a conſtellation did not explain that prediction by theſe 

verſes of Horace, when he ſaw himſelf expoſed to ca- 


lumnies and {chool-diſputes : 


Inſtat fatum mihi triſte, Sabella 
uod puero cecinit, divind motd anus urnd : 
| Hunc neque dira venena, nec hoſticus auferet enſis, 
Nec laterum dolor, aut tuſſis, nec tarda podagra, 
Garrulus hunc quando conſumet cunque : loquaces, | | 
Si ſapiat, vitet, ſimulatque adoleverit ætas (23). (33) Horat- Sat. 
Wes 9+ lib, 1. ver. 29. 
«« For now the fatal hour, the time is come, p | 
« The midwife told me, when ſhe read my doom; 
« She turn'd the fieve, and ſaid, nor ſword, nor cough, 
Nor poiſon, plague, nor charms, ſhall take him off, 
* Nor the catarrh, nor flux, nor pox deſtroy, 
Fut an eternal tongue ſhall kill the boy; _ 
© And therefore would he have his life E long, 
* When grown a man avoid a talking tongue.” 


CREECH. 


However that be, let us ſee how he deſcribes his own 

anguiſh (24). De meis rebus quid multa attinet ſcribere: (24) Stritelius, 
cum non ſelum in wveteri luto adbuc haream ; ſed etiam Fol ad Wolf 
ad religuas moleſtias accedat truncata & mutilata editio 3 _ "| 
diſputationis inter me & hominem barbarum (2.5) agitate, chio) y 
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ſted « | a l l chior Adam. «bs 
CrEECH, & aliorum ſcriptorum: quibus fama mea atrociſſimè, ſupra, yage 420. ; 
58. 96 | 3 apud eos, qui vitam & mores meos non penitus perſpexe- This letter was 1 
e re- It is proper and uſeful to conſider all theſe things, runt, læditur ac deformatur. Nam inter reliquas crimi- written in 2563 · | | 1 
in that we may the leſs wonder, that the diſputes of Di. nationes ipſa morte acerbiores tribuitur mibi impia & (25) That is to 1 
LYN vines are at preſent ſo ſcandalous. They were ſtill extrema levitas, wanitas, inconftantia, perfidia in negotio ſay, Flaccius 44% : 
(21) Quad vie- more ſo in that age. Obſerve. that our Strigelius was religionis, & pertinax odiam weritatis. Ad bac convitia, Tie 1 
uma "ff promiſſa, ac diſmiſſed by the Elector, becauſe he had broken his quorum molem vix una navis vebat, accedit fulmen injuſtæ i 
8 fe r. * promiſe, and had raiſed unneceſſary diſputes (21). He condemnationis, quam Paulus vocat Anathema Marana- i 
9 Mech. Adam, anſwered that he had not promiſed to be modeſt but tha. i. e. What fignifies it to write much concern - nl 
in Vitis Theolog, on condition, that nothing ſhould be done againſt truth „ ing my own affairs, fince I not only ſtill ſick in my : 
dans d Pigs 424. and his conſcience. Strigelio contra affirmante /e mode- ** old mire, but likewiſe have added to my other 1 
oy ck . % vexations "Rib 
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STR. 


from the fame motives, which induced Melanchthon to with 40 be jn the other world, be 
GV Extraed often prayed to God to take him out of this (F) EI. 1 ſhall not give the liſt of the 


from Melchior 
Adam. in Vitis 


Wag. German. he made no ſcruple to make ule of the ſentiments and expreſſions of cite 1-4 


page 4% · Ge. · 


« vexations a deſective and mutilated edition of the 
4% diſpute between me and the Barbarian, and of other 
«books of mine; upon which account my reputation 
« greatly fuffers among thoſe, who do not thoroughly 
% know my life and conduct. For among other accu- 
<<, fations more cruel to me A death 8 I am 
«« charged with an impious and extreme levity, va- 
A ee, rerfidioolnels x affairs of Rell. 
gion, and an obſtinate hatred of the truth. To theſe 


1 feproaches, which can ſcarce be contained in one 


„ ſhip, is added the thunder of unjuſt excommunica- 
tion, which St. Payl calls Anathemg Maranatla. 
He adds, that though the teſtimony 0 ho => i 
ſerved him for a firong ſhield againſt the ſtrokes of 
calumny, yet he was ſtill ſenſible of the falſities pub- 
liſhed agaipſt him. His ſevereſt grief was to find bis 

| hangs tied, that is to ſay, to find himſelf obijged by 
the circumſtances of time and place to ſay nothing, 
though his ſilence made him ſuſpected by ſeveral per- 
ſons. This is the fate of thoſe, who find themiſetves 
perſecuted by their enemies, whoſe faction is ſuperior 
and favoured by the Magiſtrate, Theſe 'enemies pub- 
liſh every thing that they pleaſe, and utter impudent 
falſities, in x * to concea! from the eyes of the 
world the infamy of their artifices and iniquiiies. 
Thoſe, whom they ſlagder, cannot well defeud them- 
ſelves without ſaying things, which would offerd their 
common maſter, and expoſe them to new miſeries. 
They are filent therefore; but this conduct produces 
an ill effect, the enemy triumphs; a thouſand perſons, 
who are haſty in their judgment, give a ſiniſter inter- 
pretation to it. Nothipg is more advantageous, ac- 

5 aeg to the fate of the world, than always to be of 
the ſtrongeſt party: on the other hand nothing is more 
diſagvantageous with reſpe& to one's ſecular intereſt, 
than to be of the right party, when it is inferior in 
credit and power Multis etiam, it is Strigelius whg 
ſpeaks, meum fi lentium, quo has calumnias diſſimulare 


cogor, ſuſpectum eſt, perinde quaſi mihi boneſta oratio dit 
ad has labes & maculas detergenda;, Sed boni viri, 


guibus conditio mea, triftts ſane & luctuoſa, notior eft, 

non ignorant, quibus vinculis conflriftus impediar, quo 

| minus vel cauſam ipſam explicare, wel innocentiam meam 

{26) Strigel. a- a morſibus venenatiſſimis hominum windicare peſſim (26). 

pud Melch- A- i. e. My filence likewiſe, by which I am obliged 

3 bes * to take no notice of theſe calumnies, is ſuſpedied 
. E · er man. . . 

Page 421. by many, perſons, as if I were incapable of defend- 

: iy. * . 

ing myſelf from theſe imputat ions. But honeſt men, 

to whom my melancholy condition is better known, 

are not ignorant, what are the bonds, which re. 

{train me from repreſenting my caſe, and vindica- 

ting my innocence from the malignant attacks of 

„% men.” Nothing remains for me, continues he, but 

to apply myſelf to the juſtice of God, and to cry out 

with the Prophet David, O God the avenger, O God 

the avenger, ſhew thyſelf clearly. Exalt thy/e/f, O 

Fudge of the <world, and render a reward to the proud 

(27) Plalm xciv. (27). When he gave the reaſons why he left Leipſic, 

25 he repreſents as the principal one the injury, which 

had been done, not ſo much to his perſon, as to the 

5 truth, by prohibiting him to mention a doctrine, which 

628“ Melch- A- was dearer to him than life (28). His ſecond reaſon 

Thea. _ was, that no body came to the aſſiſtance of his op- 

Pe preſſed innocence. The third was, that he had received 

| rom the Court a threatning anſwer ; and, laſtly, that 

he fulminated againſt, the threats of the Divines, 

bw hac and the Anathema's of the Preachers (29). But to 

omnia acceſie- know the wretchedneſs of his condition, his great mgjſ- 

os „ fortune in I to the injuſtice of an inraged 

na, aft beat faction, and in being too ſenſible. of the injuries, which 

adyerſus ipſum in they did him, it is ſufficient to take notice that he 

concionibus. edita. grew old before his time. He was broken and worn 

Idem, ibid. out in body and mind at the age of forty four years, 

Here follow the complaints, which he mace a little 

before his death: Cum ante anne decem & corpore & 

animo vigerem : nunc tot calamitatibuz tum wictuj tum 

frattus, vix agra membra traho, & animz, aſacritatem 

ſenefcere comperio. Quare me omni. cura & copiighiong 

prepare ad iter, quod ducit ex bujus vilæ 527 i ad 


66 


dem illa _ipſa, re. alii diam recentiorei. & ui uiuenent 
i I 


works which he publiſhed : you will find it in Mr. Teiſſier (g). It is remarkable, that 4) Teifier, 4. 


dom. 1. pag. 325. 


ider | 


61 it. aux Elages, 
I Þ conlider 


eternan tranguillitatem (30), i. e. N ten (30) Met. A- 

«c ears 2 ] was vi ous bot in | mi , try 

as 128 — ſo uh by ſo many diftreſſes, that 1 l. 7. 425 

gan fcarce drag about my hody, and find the vigour 

« of my mind decline. I therefore apply my whole 

„ care and thought to prepare far path, which 

** coaduſts us out of the miſezzes af chjs life to eternal 

« reſt.” A yerſe of Virgil, with ſane ſmall altera: 

tion, was but too ſuitable to him (31). 45:4 erect 
FF] From the fame motives, which induced Melanch- of the — 

thon to aue to be in the otber avorld, 'be often praytd ts In validus wins 

God to tale him out of tbis.] I wiſh to die, ſaid Me- tra fortemgue 


lancibon (32), firlt in order to enjoy the beatzfic viſion : /ere#e: Wemy 
ſecondly, to be dejivered from the implacable hatred of 7? ® trigeſiug, 


iv! | | Fan, 2 Invalidus vi 
Divines. Theſe were alſo the ſentiments of Strigelius : infoa fertemquc jo 


read the following paſſage of Melchior Adamus: A vent. 
Figcig Miyrico, & ejus manipuſaribus, oljectum ej oft ris GY 
men bre ſeos guod gravuiſſim tulit: nominatim accuſa- 3 remark [] 
tus eſt; quod non refe ſentiret & doceret de ea parte of the article . 
doerine ; que appellatur : de libero arbitrio. Ab aliis MELANCH- 
verò aliorum inſimulatus eſt errorum : ut vita ejus per- THON. 
petua fuerit pugna & dimicatio. Itaque ut Melanchthon 
ante mortem dixit: capio 6x bac vita migrare profiter 
duas cailſal: primum ut Fruar 727905 conſpectu Filii 
* & caleſtrs ecelkſiæ: deinge ut liberer ab immani- 

5 & ne odiis Theolggorum ; ita ipſe eaſdem 
cauſas ſæpè inter precandum uſurpare ſolitus fait; eum 
videret ſe hoc fato natum : ut amnibus 741 telis, qui 
eſſent arguti cives fine virtute, vita & fama ſya propo- — 
dra elfen 3. i. e. He was accuſed of terefy by (33) Weld, As 
« Flacjus Illyricus and his party, which he was ex- Thule, 3 
« tremely upealy at. He was particularly charged pag. 427. 
* with not thinking and teaching orthodox doctrine 
* with repect to Free-will. He was accuſed by others 
of other errors, ſo that his life was a perpetual war- 
„fate. Therefore as Melanchthon before his death 
« ſaid, I deſire to leave this world for two reaſons, 
« firit, that I may enjoy the deſirable light of the Son 
« of God and the Church in Heaven ; and ſecondly 
„that I way be delivered from the monſtrous wy 
implacable hatred of Divines ; ſo Strigelius frequent- 
„Ay urged the ſame reaſons in his prayers, as he 
« found himſelf born to this fate, that his life and 
reputation were expoſed to the attacks of all thoſe 
„ men, who were cunning without virtue.” If his 
father and mother bad ſeen his fate, they would have 
had a reaſon for grief very different from that which 
afflicted Iſaac rs Rebecca. The latter were grieved 
at the harmony between their ſon and ſtrangers: the 
former would have lamented the war kindled between 
their ſon and his brethren, a war, which would have 
occaſioned the ſame ſoriow, as the alliance of ſtrangers | 
did to Elau's mother. See the margin (34). Obſerve (34) Eſau 2 12 
that the Church, who is a very good mother, com- re f Heb which 
forts herſelf a little better than Rebecca did; ſhe is ,,,,., grief is 
troubled at the war among her ſons, and is ſo uſed to rhe. mind of Re- 
it, that one might think it to be familiar to her. She bers. Gen. xu. 
patience, according as the combatants act with more 7, weary of my 
or les vehemence. But What is molt admirable is the life, becauſe of 
patience of the people: one may ſay, that as in ſome the daughters of 
countries they are mere pack-hories with reſpe& to Heth. If Jacob 


. . fe of the 
taxes, they are ſo like wiſe with reſpe& to controver- ham 
ſies. | Heth . . . what 


[G) He mage. ng, ſeruple i make uſa of the. ſamjimants good ſpall my (ife 
and erh, Ciel of Dee in, this teſpect he 4 me? Gem 
ſeems to have approved of a; community. of goods; be 1 Rh Vt 
did not think, — his conduct was that of a Plagiary, 

and he conſented, that his own books ſhould be uſed 
in the ſame way, as he uſed theſe of others. If you 
find in them things for your, purpoſe, uſe them. fresly: 
every thing is at your ſervice, ſaid, he. C2: Yidari- 
nus noſter diu. multungue, ves ſatus Mt in lictiane ear um 
Autorum, gui libros Ariſtotelis quaſi, in ſuumm ſuccum con- 
veriiſſent, illinum potids weſtigia valuut, ubi & quantum 
pager, conſectgri, quam nevam per amnia cudere verfianem, 
Ac quidem ille-yir & fattui erat, & natus, ut fi, qua ei 
de re dicendum.cfet, aus ſeribendun, & ipfi. que dt ear 


1 4, 5+ M..: 
bears prugent!y, and ſhews a greater or leſs degree of py ſaid telſaac, 


adbuc, 


* (37) The 114th 


As 


* 
Sg 5 
] * 


* 


I conſider as a fable what is ſaid, that he recanted at his death [ I] 


| adbuc, ref tradidiſſent, in mentem venirent, non puderet 

bine illum verba ab iis & ſententias mutuari. Non enim 

hoc dicebat plagium eſſe literarium, ſed ingenuam atque 

candidam dofis atque bonis viris dignam xewuniay, Et 

faciat, inguit, aliquis idem, fi ſe cum fructu hoc poſſe ſpe- 

) Jacob. Mo- #4, de meis _ (35). i. e. As our Victorinus 
0517 Pref, was long and greatly converſant in the reading of 
Nicomacheorum 4% thoſe writers, who have thoroughly digeſted Ariſtotle's 
Ariſtotelis cum 44 writings, he choſe rather to follow their ſteps where- 
Verkione, Ries. &« ever and as much as he could, than to make a new 
Sue a ** tranſlation throughout. And he was a man of that 
Thomafium de ** diſpoſition, that if he were to ſpeak or write upon 


| Plagio jLiterario, « any ſubject, and recollected any good paſſages 


num. 194, heb · « jn other authors, who were moderns, or even then 
2. « living, he did not ſeruple to borrow their words and 
« ſentiments. For he ſaid, that this was not Plagia- 
« riſm, but an ingenuous and candid Intercommunity 
„ worthy learned and good men. And I allow any 
« man, ſays he, to do the ſame with my writings, if 
« he thinks that they can be of any ſervice to 
% him.” | 
[H] I confider as a fable what is ſaid, that he re- 
canted at his death.) It is related, that a Gentleman, 
who ſtudied at Heidelberg, met one day Strigelius in 
the ſtreet, and ſaid to him, Sir, it is not many 


years ago, that yon did not believe, or did not 
teach the Calviniſtical Doctrines, which you teach 
now. I was your ſcholar at jena; you gave other 
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inſtructions to your ſcholars there. Strigelius made (36) Frederic III. 


no anſwer, and went home, and finding himſelf very 
ſick humbly beſought the Elector (36) to be ſo good 


37) Max autem 


eprotans Victori- 
nus animam in- 


as to come to him, letting him know, that he would confantem dicam, 


communicate to him ſome things, which concerned 
his ſalvation. The Prince viſited him, attended with 
Count George de Hundſructen. Strigelius ſaid to 


an infelitem?) 
gemebundus erb. 
lavit. Andreas 
Carolus. Memo- 


him; What I have taught at Heidelberg hitherto in 746. Ecclefiaft, 
fayour of the Calviniſts, is not agreeable to the word S*culi 17. pag. 


: ave 4: 
of God; but the doctrines, which the Lutherans have i 


lus, ibid. 5 
(39) In this paf- 


profeſſed till now, are very true. The Elector hearing 
theſe words immediately departed in the utmoſt indig- 


nation. Strigelius ſoon after expired with a groan (37). ſage this ſeems to 


This ſtory is extracted from the relation of a journey 
to Conſtantinople written by Gerlach. He is the wri- 
ter, to whom Andreas Carolus (38), Abbot of St. 
George, refers, after having related what we have juſt 


mean damned, 


40) Homo wariug 


& werſipellis, 
tum Synergiftis, 
tum Cinglianis ads 


now read. Obſerve, that be doubts, whether it is 4/9. Andreas 


more proper to ſay, that Strigelius's ſoul was incon- 
ſtant, than that it was unhappy (39). He had already 
ſtiled him a weather-cock in Religion, and a favourer 
of the Synergiſts and Zuinglians (40). 


(0) See the e. STROZZI (PHILIP) of an antient and rich family of Florence (a), was one of 


mark [4] to- thoſe, who after the death of Pope Clement VII uſed their utmoſt efforts to reſtore bs: 
berty to their country by the expulſion of Alexander de Medicis. 


wards the end. 


When he found 


that their ſolicitations at the Court of Charles V [A] ſignified nothing, he had re- 
courſe to a ſhorter and more criminal method, which was to aſlaſſinate the pretended 


[4] Their ſolicitations at the Court of Charles V.] 
We find ſomething upon this ſubje& in the letters of 
Rabelais. The Cardinal Salviati and Rodolfo went to 

Naples with our Strozzi in 1536, in order to engage 
the Emperor to reſtore to Florence the Republican go- 
vernment. They did not ſucceed in this: © I am 


« informed, that their buſineſs has not had the ſuc- 


* ceſs they deſired with the Emperor, and that the 


Emperor told them peremptorily, that upon their 


« requeſt and ſolicitation, and that of the late Pope 
« Clement, he had appointed Alexander de Medicis 
4% Duke of the territories of Florence and Piſa, which 
% he had otherwiſe never intended to do, and had 
„ never done. But that now to depoſe him, would 
&« be acting like Jugglers, who do a thing and undo 
« jt again. That therefore they ſhould reſolve to ac- 
« knowledge him as their Duke and Lord, and obey 
* him as vaſſals and ſubjects, and be guilty of no 


« faults. And that with regard to their complaints 
* againſt the ſaid Duke, he would inquire into them 


(1) Rabelais, =** upon the place (1).” I ſhall add to this the follow. 


Ep. 8. pag- 29 ing words of the firſt letter (2): © I hear that it is 


Uſurper 


Carolus, Memo- 
rab. Ecclęſiaſt. 

Seculi 17. pag. 
34» 


terwards the author mentions the honours done the 


Duke of Florence by Charles V. From that time, 
adds he (6), the ſaid Cardinals, the Biſhop of Xantes, 


and Strozzi, have diſcontinued their ſolicitations. 


«© The Emperor has referred them to his final reſolu- 


tion, when he comes to Florence . . . . And the 


Duke has proceeded ſo artfully in his tyranny, that 
the Florentines have proteſted nomine communitatis be- 


„ fore the Emperor, that they would have no other 


* Lord but him. It is certain, that he has ſeverely 
„ puniſhed thoſe who were baniſhed.” | | 


Obſerve that the author of the notes on Rabelais's 


letters will not believe, that Philip Strozzi was a Mer- 
chant (7). But it can ſcarce be conceived, that at that 
time a family in Florence could acquire ſuch vaſt 
wealth without trade. However, if he was not an 
eminent Banker, he deſerved to pals for one. The 
Baron de Forquevais gives him that title. Philip 
* Strozzi, ſays be (8), and Bartholomew Valory, be- 
ing better Bankers than Captains, were forced at 
Montemurlo. His riches, adds be (), were prodi- 


“ gious for a citizen, Peter Strozzi, notwithſtanding 


(7) Obferwar. fur 


les Epitres de 
Rabelais, p. 61, 


(8) Frangois de 
Pavie, Baron de 
Forquevauls, Vies 
de pluſicurs grandi 
Coprtaines, Page 


2) Idem, pag. $, ; 
& ſeq. | 


(3) That is to 


| ſay, the Cardinals 


Salviati and Ro- 


(3) about the affair of Florence and the conteſt be. 
tween Duke Alexander de Medicis and Philip 


* Strozzi, whoſe effects, which were not inconſiderable, 


the ſaid Duke intended to confiſcate ; for next to 
Fuggers of Augſburg in Germany, he is elteemed the 


his paſt loſſes and expences, had itiil four hundred 739. 
* thouſand crowns in the banks of Venice and Lyons, 


* which remained out of his father Philip's Inheri- (9) Ibid. pag. 


* tance (10).” He went to Francis I. in the camp 382. 
of Marolles attended with two hundred Arquebuziers (70) 


Ibid, pag. 


age > r « richeſt Merchant in Chriſtendom. - The 3 — 
© Ceurt of  « placed ſome perſons in that city to poiſon or aſſaſſi- 
Naples 3 3 whom © proper. He being informed 
| « of this obtained leave of the Pope to bear arms, 
« and to go commonly attended with thirty ſoldiers 

„ well armed. The Duke of Florence, as | believe, 

« hearing,” that Strozzi with the Cardinals abovemen- 


« tioned were gone to the Emperor, and that he of- 


on horſeback, which coſt him above fifty thouſand 383. 


crowns (11). It is Brantome, who informs me of this, 


and adds (12), ** He was vaſtly rich, and had ſaved a (11) Brantome, | 


„great deal of money at Venice, where he reſided ibid page 383. 


«c 


for ſome time, and had a ſon Signeur Strozzi (13). 
Alas I this brave Lord has {peat all this great wealth 288. 


in the ſervice of our Kings; for as I am affured by 
his ſon and his old ſervants, that of above five hundred 


(12) Ibid, Page 


(13) Philip 


(4) Rome. 5 


cc 


fered the Emperor four hundred thouiand ducats, 
merely to appoint ſome perſons to examine into the 
tyranny and wickedneſs of the ſaid Duke, departed 
from Florence, appointed Cardinal Cibo Governor 
during his abſence, and went to that city (4) the 
day after Chriſtmas.” In the XIIIch letter Rabelais 


(5) Epitres, pag. relates (5), that the Cardinals and Stroxxi with his 
5 money had nut any ſucceſi with the Emperor, though they 
offered to give him in the name of all thoſe who were 

Lade from Florence, a million of gold in ready money, 

to finiſh la Rocqua, which was begun in Florence, and 

to maintain a ſufficient garriſon in it in the Emperor s name, 

and to pay each an hundred thouſand ducats, provided they 

ſhould be reſtored to their effes, eftates, and liberty. Af. 


Vol. IX. 


thouſand crowns, which he was worth, when he eee pre 
came into the ſervice of our Kings, at his death mpg 8 5 
he left his ſon worth but twenty thouſand crowns. Moreri and Fa- 
« This is ſpending to ſome pur poſe.“ ther Anſelme, 
Here follows another paſſage of Brantome, which 2 
fully confirms that above. The King gave Signeur 8 — 
Strozzi, the ſon of the Mareſchal of France, fh thou- article. 

ſand crowns as a reward for the poſt of Colonel Ge- 

neral of the foot, avirh which he purchaſed Breſſuire in 


Poitou; and this is all that was left by him and his fa- (14) Ibid. or 


ther of the vaſt riches, which he brought into France and Brantome, Me- 


mores des Capi- 
taines Frangors, 
(OM. 4+ Page m. 
311, 312. 


into his ſer vice; for I have heard ſeveral perſons ſay, 
that when he came thither he had a million of gold, either 
in bank, or goods or jewels, or money or books (14). 
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75 He cites 
chere the Baron 
Forgrerauli, in- 


ſtead of the Ba- 


ron de For fn 
vauli. ** 


— 


| 1 5) Balzac, 


S TCR. 


Uſurper [B]. He engaged in this plot a man, who executed it; but the ſucceſs of this 
enterprize was more fatal to the liberty of the Florentines, than the diſcovery of the 
whole conſpiracy would have been. The death of Alexander de Medicis made room for 


to kill himſelf [C]. 
whom he had ſeveral children, 


a ſucceſſor, who was much more capable than he of eſtabliſhing a new Sovereignty: He 
baniſhed the Malecontents : Strozzi was impriſoned, and found no better expedient than 
He had married Clarice de Medicis, a near relation of Leo X, by 
and among others PETER STROZz1, Mareſchal o 


France, mentioned in Moreri's Dictionary (5). It is not true, that the Nun, who wrote 


Hymns in Latin, was ſiſter to this Mareſchal [DJ. 


| [P] Which'wwas to affaſſmate the pretended uſurper.) 
T ſhould be the moſt blameable of all men, if I 
ſhould hope to comment more elegantly upon this text 
in my own words, than by citing thoſe of Balzac: 


for which reaſon I make no alteration in the proofs, 
with which he furniſhes me (15). “ Philip Strozzi 


vet. 34+ Chap. « huſband of Clarice de Medicis, ſiſter (16) of Pope 


6. pag. m. 330. 


« Leo, not being able to bear the Government of 


176) It ſhould be Duke Alexander de Medicis, exhorted Laurence de 


* Medicis his couſin to conſpire againſt the life of 
* Duke Alexander, and to reſtore liberty to their 
« country. Laurence ſhewed all imaginable inclina- 
« tion to this dangerous attempt ; but he apprehend- 
„ed, that the two daughters, which he had, would 
* run a riſque of their honour, becauſe his eſtate would 
* be confiſcated. Philip anſwered, that this appre- 
„ henfion ought to be no reſtraint upon him, and aſ- 
© ſured him, that whatever the event ſhould prove, 
* he would marry two of his ſons to thoſe two young 
« Ladies. This he did, for Laurence not having 
© reaped any advantage from the aſſaſſination of Duke 


Alexander, and eſcaping after the blow given, Phi- 


(1) When Bal- 
krac wrote, Robert 
muſt have been 


long dead. 


(18) Balzac, En- 
_ 34- chap. 6, 


Pag. 331, 332+ 


* lip acquitted himſelf religiouſly of his promiſe, and 
% gave Laodamia de Medicis to Peter Strozzi, after 
« Mareſchal of France, his ſon, and Magdalen to 
«© Robert Strozzi, who died not long ago (17) at Rome.“ 

[C] Found no better expedient than to kill bim ſelſ.] 
Let us ftill make uſe of Balzac's words (18). The 
„ ſame Philip, after the death of Duke Alexander, 
* oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of Coſmo his ſucceſſor, the 
« firſt great Duke of Thuſcany. But being defeated 


by him in the battle of Marone near Florence, he 


was impriſoned, and not being able to continue at 


© the mercy of his enemy, Who he imagined would 
„ poiſon him, or put him to an ignominious death, 
4 reſolved to kill himſelf in priſon. Before he exe- 
«* cuted this ſtrange reſolution, he made his will, of 
* which I ſaw the original at Rome among the papers 
« of the latter Lord Pompeio Frangipani, wherein 
« among other things that man, who would have been 
« adored by antiquity, ordered and deſired his children 
„to dig up his bones out of the place where they 
& ſhould be inter;ed at Florence, and remove them to 
Venice; in order, ſays he, that if he could not have 
« the happineſs to die in a free city, he might enjoy 
« that ſatisfaction after his death, and that his aſhes 
« might reſt in peace out of the power of the con- 
« queror. When he had done this, he engraved with 
the point of the ſword, with which he killed himſelf, 
upon the mantle-piece of the chimney, this verſe of 
« Virgll. | | 


« Exoriare aliguis noſtris ex ofſibus ultor. 


« Riſe ſome avenger from our blood.” 


His children executed his order faithfully, when they 


« came to France into the ſervice of the King againſt 
the Emperor Charles V, who had founded the ſo- 
«« yereignty of the Medicis at Florence, I mult not 
« omit, that the ſame Philip Strozzi in the beginning 
« of his will teſtifies with a great deal of confidence, 
« that he hoped from the mercy of God that he would 
«« pardon his Killing himſelf, fince he did like a man 
« of honour in ſupport of his liberty; after the loſs of 
which he thought that a free man'is allowed to die. 
But the laws of the Goſpel are contrary to this no- 
« tion, and new Rome calls that deſpair, which an- 
cient Rome called greatneſs of reſolution, and ex- 
«© communicates now what the other would have dei- 
« fied.” 5 

Obſerve that one of the motives, which urged Strozzi 
to kill himſelf, was the apprehenſion of the danger, 
to which he might expoſe his friends by the confeſſions, 


«a * 
R a 


ful fellow-citizens. 


SRI 


which might be extorted from him by the rack (19): ('9) See the hi- 
This appears from a writing found in his chamber. He om dar s 
there (20) reproached Cardinal Libo (21) a friend ard e 
confident of the Duke, with his exceſſive cruelty, and ex- (20) Ibid, pag. 
horted him 7 glut himſelf with the blood, which he had 382. 

fo much thirfled after. And as for me, added he, fince | 

1 could not aſſiſ my friends during my life, I will not (2 It ſhouldte 
injure them after my death. . . A remarkable exam- 88 

"A of human miſery, ſays the Baron de Forquevauls, 

and of the uncertainty of the things of this world ! 

Philip Strozzi, who a very few months before was one 

of the moſt efleemed and honoured perſons in Italy, not 

only on account of bis riches, which were prodigious for 

a citizen, or the antiquity of bis family, which had con- 

tinued in honour for ſeveral hundred years, but likewiſe 

on account of his agreeable converſation, his magnificence 


and liberality, his learning (22), and his experience and 22) It is agreed 


knowledge of the affairs of the world, was impriſoned in that he was 
a city, which he endeavoured to preſerve free, and was learned. Fortes 


obliged to kill himſelf to avoid the cruelty of his ungrate- ee - 


5 tiundi ſpe privati, 
I] 1t is not true, that the Nun, who wrote hymns aut calamitate op- 
in Latin, was fifter to this Mareſchal.] Brantome, 77% man: ſbi 
who affirms this is miſtaken. He had a fifter, lays intulerunt, quolis 


paucis annis ante 


he (23), 4 Nun, and Abbeſs of an Abbey in Italy, a Philippus Strefſi= _ 


Lady of great honour, and well ſkilled in divine and us, op1bus florens, 
human learning, and eſpecially in Poetry. She wrote in "tris non ineru- 
Latin werſe ſeveral fine hymns and ſpiritual ſongs, 2 * e - 
which were formerly ſung in the Churches of Italy with pbk 8 — 
great admiration and devotion; and I am informed, bus edverfis non 
that they are flill ſung in ſome Churches. 
mies did not diſcover this miſtake of Brantome : he us, duod animalia 
quotes him (24) to confirm what he had cited from Oy Wn "if 
Thuanus in commendation of Laurence Strozzi a Nun is 3 

of the Dominican order, who died in 1591 ag ede 

venty ſeven years, and whoſe hymns were printed at Paris (23) Brantome, 
ten years after (25). This Nun was not ſiſter of Pe- tine, Etrane 
ter Strozzi, Mareſchal of France, as Mr. Colomies ror 


imagined upon the authority of Brantome ; ſhe was pag. 294. 


ſiſter of Cyriac Strozzi (26), Profeſſor of Philoſophy, (24 Colomies, 


and the Greek language at Florence, and afterwards #i6/orhegue Cboi- 
Profeſſor at Bologna, and at laſt at Piſa, fon of Za. Ve, bas 20). 
chary Strozzi, deſcended from the ſame Anceſtors (2 5) See the Ele 
with our Philip. There is more ground to ſay, that the £7 of this Nun 
wife of Signior Flaminio was (27) fiſter to Peter Strozzi in Hilerion de 
Mareſchal of France. Here follows what Brantome eggs Oh 
ſays. She had alſo another ſiſter, the Lady Magda- 9 
* len Strozzi, a woman of excellent parts, and un- (26) See his Ele- 
„ common genius, and very beautiful, whom I ſaw L among thoſe 
* at Rome. She married Signior Flaminio, Count ® "I Aaron 1 
„ d'Anguilare, who commanded the gallies with the 223, & ng 
„Prior of Capua his brother-in-law, which Count See alſo Mr. 
«© was ſon of the brave Count d'Anguilare, who was Teiſlier, Addi. 
« killed in the ſervice of King Francis I.” This 9% Fer ies 
Magdalen might probably be the ſame, who is men- alk . 3 275 
tioned in the Prejugez /egitimex contre le Papiſme, on & tom. 2. pag. 
occaſion of a little iron box, which contained among 188. edit, 1696. 
other relics the prepuce of our Saviour. A com- 

„ miſſion was given to a devout Lady, Magdalen (27) Father An- 
* Strotia (28), to look over theſe precious treaſures, _ 
and diſpoſe them in order. When ſhe came to the = 387. ad 
little bag, wherein was the prepuce, ſhe endeavoured him Flaminio 

« to untie the ſtring, but her fingers grew three ſeveral 4'4faba, 
„times tiff and motionleſs. Upon which they cried 


«© out a miracle; and Mademoiſelle Clarice, daugh- (28) It ſhould be 


„ ter of Madam Strotia, a virgin, and young — 


* enough to make her virginity paſs unqueſtioned, EGS 
was appointed to open the bag. For a virgin's fin- \- JB ried + 
gers only ought to touch this virgin prepuce (29).” e e Papiſme, 
Read the remainder of this paſſage in the original: tom. 2. pag. 227+ 
it is a lively piece of ſatyr, which ridicules many other citing Tolet ir 
things, beſides the imprudence of thoſe, who write ſo ſecundum Luc. 


1 1 4 : [4 - 1. 
many chimerical accounts of relics. PH. annctat. 3 


Mr. Colo- faviſſet. Rorari- 


© 0 wee 


preed 
5 

tes 
ali. 
I po- 
watt, 
fe p- 
ſibi 


als 


Peter Strozzi 
Mareſchal of 
France- 


{b) Anſelme, 
Hift, des grans 
Officiers, page 
386. 


(e) See Bran- 
tome, in the Elo- 
gium of Mr. 
Strozzi in the 
4th volume of 
his Memoirs. 


| 1) Brantome, 


Memoires des Ca- 
Pitaines Frangois, 


tom. 4. Page m. 
| 303. | 


(s) He ws fonof = STROZZI (PHILIP), grandſon (a) of the ſucceeding. You will find in Moreri, that 
he was born at Venice in the year 1541, and brought at the age of ſeven years into France. 
He was educated there as Page of Honour to King Francis IT, who was then Dauphin, 


and began to bear arms in Piedmont under the Mareſchal de Briſſac (b). A ſally of youth 
prompted him to go into Piedmont without ſaying any thing to his father. The reader 


will ſee below the P 
was taken of his 
the utmoſt intrepidity (c). 


articulars of this eſcape [A], and I ſhall mention alſo the care which 
udies [B]. He was very brave, and ſhewed upon ſeveral occaſions 
He was advanced to the poſt of Colonel-General of the French 
Infantry after the death of Mr. Dandelot in the year 1569 (4). 
the infantry ſo well, and taught them the uſe of large-bored arquebuſes (e). He reſi 
that poſt, when he was appointed Commander of the army ſent to attempt the ref 
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Anſelme 
It was he, who armed @ 486. Ser | 


ned Brantome, ub! 
tora- ſupr a, page 270% 


tion of Don Antonio King of Portugal [C]. This expedition was very unfortunate : he (%) Brantome, 


loſt his life in it [D] July the 26th 1582, and was treated by the enemies as an 


[4] The reader will ſee below the particulars of this 
eſcape.) * Being very young and educated a Page of 
% Honour to the young King Francis II, when he 
66 
« was carry ing on in Piedmont, he ſtole away with 
4% only two horſes and a Milan Arquebuſe at his ſad- 
dle bow, and went thither, having for his guide 
« that complete rogue John D'Eſt, a German, whom 
« we lately ſaw hanged at Blois, having been made 
« Knight of the Order of St. Michael ſeveral years 
* before; who adviſed him to ſteal ſome baſon, 
« cup, or ewer of filyer from his mother, in order to 
4% make the journey. The Mareſchal his father diſ- 
4 covering this and the reaſon why he did it, ſaid, that 
if he had done it on any other account than this, which 


«c 
640 
c war, he would have had him hanged, but that 
« he pardoned him, and would pardon him, if he ſhould 


« take more from him, if it were on ſo noble an ac- 
4c count. Mr. Strozzi told me this. Afterwards 


« when he ſaw him, he received him very kindly, 


« and laughed at the affair before his mother, who 
«« defired that he might be puniſhed for it, though he 
« was naturally of a very ſevere diſpoſition, and uſed 
“ to reprimand him in ſtrong terms (1).“ | 

[B] 1 fall mention alſo the care which was taken 
of his fludies.] © His father was very curious that he 
« might have a good education, and eſpecially be in- 
« ſtructed in good learning, and was deſirous that he 
« might learn as much as himſelf ; for he was an ex- 


46 cellent ſcholar ; but his ſon did not come near him, 


| Pig 304+ 


„ body as you think proper. a 
4 inſtructions, which this wiſe father gave to his ſon, 


4c though he knew enough. I have heard him relate, 
« that one day coming to wiſh his father a good day, 
« he aſked him what he had done in the morning. 


The ſon anſwered him, that he had rid, played at 


« tennis, and afterwards breakfaſted as he had occa- 
« ſion to do. Ah! unhappy youth, ſaid his father, 
«© muſt you feed the body before the mind? Never 
« do ſo again: before all things fill your mind with 
« good reading and ſtudy, and afterwards treat your 
Such were the excellent 


« who made a good uſe of them; for he, who ſiſted 


the ſon to the bottom, would find him as know- 


« ing as valiant; though after he left his books 
« for arms, I believe he did not ſpend half an hour 
ea day during his whole life in reading (2) “ 
LC] He refigned that poſt, when he was appointed 
Commander of the army, ſeut io attempt the reſioration 


of Don Antonio King of Portugal.) Mr. Varillas is 


. miſtaken in the circumſtances of this fact. We ſhall 


(3 ) Idem, ibid. 
pag. 311. 


ſhew this after having cited Brantome's words. A 
little before he undertook that voyage by command 
„of the Queen, he was deſired and ſolicited to reſign 
«* his poſt of Colonel, being told that he could not 
«© hold the two poſts of General of that army and 
Colonel in France. This was diſagreeable to him 
« to hear and to digeſt. However the King being de- 
ſirous to advance Monſieur d'Epernon, and gratify 
him with that poſt, to which he aſpired more zea- 
louſly than any other perſon in France, Mr. Strozzi 
was obliged to reſign it to him with very great reluc- 
tance ; for I remember, what he ſaid to me then, 
„ and that he ſhould die in that expedition, or elle 
he would be advanced to an higher poſt than that, 
«* and that no body ſhould dare to attempt to de- 
«« prive him of it. The King gave him fifty thouſand 
„ crowns by way of reward, with which he purchaſed 
« Breſſuire in Poitou (3).” The concluſion of this 


was honourable and glorious, and only to ſee the 


aſſerting, that Philip Stroxxi going to the Tercera 
Iſlands, had nothing to hfe in France, fince be was /o 


was Dauphin, and hearing that a conſiderable war far from having made any purchaſe there, that he 


had ſpent the three millions which his grandfather had 


infamous 89. 
Pirate. 


paſſage ſhews, that Mr. Varillas was miſtaken in 


left (4). This hiſtorian is ſo much the more inex- (4) Varillas, 


cuſable, as he quotes Brantome's elogium of Philip 


Hiſe. de Henri” 


Strozzi. Let us ſee his other miſtakes. © The Court ng os Page 
« had juſt done Strozzi the moſt flagrant injury that . 34. 


he could receive; ſince King Henry III had de- 
*« prived him without any reaſon, or indeed any pre - 


«© tence, of his poſt of Colonel of the French Infan- 


try to beſtow it on the Duke d'Epernon, and as all 


whatever merit they may otherwiſe have, it was 
not to be imagined, that the French on board the 
fleet of the Queen-mother, would have a ſufficient 


them, fince they knew that the Court had no great 


important poſt in the army, without making him 
ſatisfaction in any meaſure; which had never been 
done either in the preceding reigns, or in that of 
Henry III before the prodigious fortune of the Duke 
« dEpernon (5).” The paſſage of Brantome refutes 
this with reſpect to two remarkable points. We find 
there that it is falſe, that Strozzi was deprived of 
the poſt of Colonel auithout any pretence, and without 
receiving ſatisfation in any meaſure. I ſhall ſatisfy 
myſelf with this criticiſm, though I might carry it 


farther; for the hiſtory of the French monarchy might 


thoſe who are out of favour become contemptible, 


regard for the General, whom ſhe had appointed 
reſpect for him, having deprived him of the moſt 


(5) Idem, ibid. i 


Page 1354 


furniſh undoubtedly ſome inſtance of what Mr. Varil- 


las aſſerts to have been never practiſed. 5 8 

[D] This expedition was unfortunate : he bft his life 
in it.] The Marquis de Sainte Croix, who commanded 
the Spaniſh fleet, gained a complete victory over the 
French, but he blemiſhed the glory of it by the bar- 


barity which he exerciſed over the conquered. A 


particular account of his cruelties is to be found in a 
book of Mr. Varillas (6). I ſhall extract only what 
relates to our Strozzi. He was obliged to ſurren- 


(6) L. Hiſtoire de | 


enri III. 


der himſelf, after having reſolutely defended him- 


ſelf (7). © (8) Binville, a Gentleman of Piccardy, who 


wrote thirty years ago three volumes des Veritex Fran- 
* 


eloquence and neatneſs than any other a pologiſt of 


that firſt Miniſter, relates from the depoſition of the 
French, who eſcaped at the expedition to the Tercera 
% Iſlands, that Strozzi had been wounded with the 
„ ſhot of an arquebus above the knee, ſo that he could 
not ſtand; and that he was carried in this con- 
dition to the Marquis de Sainte Croix, who turned 
away his head in contempt, that he might not ſee 
him ; that being told, that he was the General of 
the French Fleet, he ordered him to be removed, 
becauſe he did but foul his ſhip ; that a Spaniſh ſol- 
dier in obedience to the Marquis made an end of 
Strozzi, by giving him two ſtrokes of his poniard, 
and afterwards Strozzi's body was thrown into the 
ſea, Other accounts do not agree in theſe laſt par- 
ticulars, and though they own, that Strozzi was 
wounded in battle, ſo that it would have been 
impoſlible to be cured, and that notwithſtanding this 
the Marquis de Sainte Croix ordered him to be diſ- 
patched ; yet they add, that he kept the body in 
order to be hung up with the other priſoners, whom 
he deſigned for that puniſhment, under pretence that 
they were men whom no body would own, and who 
had come to make war upon Spain in the Tercera 


% Iſlands, 


cc 
6c 
«6 
66 
8 


. 


« 
«6 
«6 
«6 
* 


(7) Varillas, 


coiſes (9) in defence of Cardinal Richelieu, with more 


8) Idem, ibid. 
Pag · 146. 


(9) Moreri under 
the word Barthoe 
lomew (Charles) 
mentions the au- 
thor of this | 
work ; he ſtyles 
him the Steur ds 
Bienville. 
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pirate. Several Generals, who had accompanied bim, were delivered up to the execu- 
tioner, like ſo many pirates, who had no commiſſion [ E]. He was extraordinarily. ſevere, 
which appeared when he commanded eight hundred women of pleaſure, who followed the 
(f) Varilas, camp, to be thrown into the Loire (F). His free diſcourſes about Religion made it be- 


iſe. de Henri 


III, liv. 6. pag. lieved, that he was not perſuaded of the truth of the Goſpel ; but Brantome aſſures us, that (i 4. bel 
m. 142. he was injured in that point, and that he was otherwiſe a very boneſt man (g)[F]. This 


from Florence : 


g Brantome, teſtimony coming from a man, who owns on the other hand (Y), that Strozzi acted to- he had this only 


ommes Illuſt, 


tom. 4. pay, 30%. Wards him like a moſt ungrateful friend, and was accounted neither a bad enemy, nor a 


fault, that he 
was the coldeſt 


good friend, is of great weight; for perſons offended in ſo nice a point never conceal the friend in the 


(6) Ibid. p. 310. Other faults, which they know; or ſay, that this was the only one (i). It is affirmed 


'« Iſlands, though that monarchy was at peace with 

« France.“ Mr. Varillas has done wrong to quote 

3 Binvile; for that author ſays nothing in particular re- 

ro) PFerits lating to Strozzi; he only ſays (10), that the Mar. 
. quis de Sainte Croix treated him barbarouſly ; and of 
ris edit. 1643 in the facts which he relates concerning that affair, there 
is not one which he ſupports by the teſtimony of the 
French, who returned from the Tercera-Iſlands. Mr. 

Varillas ſhould have cited Brantome, who writes 

(17) Brantome, thus (11). When Mr. Strozzi ſaw the fleet com 
Memoires, tom. ( manded by the Marquis de Sainte - Croix advancing 
4+ fs. 307+ „ towards him, he was fo deſirous of anticipating 
| the Marquis, that his ſhip being heavy and a bad 
e failer (for it was a large Flanders hulk) he removed 
« into a lighter ſhip, wherein was Monſieur de 
% Beaumont, Lieutenant of Mr. de Briſſac, whoſe Go- 
% vernor he had been, and without any delay failed up 
to the Admiral, and fought long with him hand to 
« hand; but being wounded with a muſket-ſhot in the 
« thigh, near the knee, his men were terrified, and 


« endeavoured to retire from the battle; ſo that the 


« Spaniards very eaſily boarded the ſhip, and having 

* taken him priſoner - brought him to the Marquis 

% Sainte-Croix, who ſeeing him in ſo miſerable a con- 

' dition, ſaid, that he would only be a trouble and 

* nuiſance on board the ſhip, and ordered him to be diſ- 

 _ *© patched, which was done by giving him two ſtabs, and 

N ae 1 then throwing him into the ſea.” See the margin (12). 
Hiſt. Cre 5 Ih [E] Was treated by the enemies as an infamous Pirate: 
tom. 2. lib. 35. e vera! Gentlemen, ⁊ubo had accompanied him, were de- 
cap. 21. pag» dJivered up to the executioner, like ſo many Pirates, who 
1160. a very had no commiſſion.] * When the Marquis de Sainte 
bo e rm „ Croix landed in the Iſland of St. Michael, he or- 
1 1 dered about three hundred French priſoners, who 
% had been juſt taken, and among theſe fifty two 
Gentlemen, to be brought into the public place, 


- (13) It ſhould be illa- 
( 12 A, _—_ f called Villa- Franca (13). They were expoſed by 


8 — «© more properly, to the ridicule of the people, and 


Franca is nat the ©* afterwards they were ſentenced to be hanged, as 
name of the pub- i enemies to trade and the public peace, and fa- 
| 4 ap Rh „ vourers of rebels and pirates, who had preſumed 
On of «© to come from France in a body to ſerve Don An- 
*“ tonio againſt Philip II King of Spain, lawiul heir of 
Portugal, notwithitanding the peace between the 

(14) Varillas, * Spaniards and French (14).” Thuanus's Latin 
= 8 5 Henri words have more force. Tum per tubicinem captivis 
, 3 PB i juffis, ex numero procerum XXFV111 numerati ſunt, 
147s +» woes | 
ex nobilitate circiter L, ex omni numero ccc, quos omneis 

ad mortem damnavit (Santacrucius) publicato elegio, 

quod pacem inter Chriſtianiſimum & Catholicum reges 

juratam wiolaſſent : Antonio Crati Priori ad claſſem In- 

dicam intercipiendam inſidias ſtruenti operam navaſſent ; 

inſulas R. Catholici, uti jam ad S. Michaelis inſulam 

fecerant, prædaturi venifjent ; conſerta pugna Catholic 

claſſem oppugnaſſent. Proinde languam publice tran- 

quillitates ac commercii perturbatores erga majeſta- 

tem Catholicam perduelles ac pirate infames utriuſque 

Regis bono, fic. Santacrucii ſententia ferebat, crimina- 

(15) Thuan. lib. lium cauſarum judici capite pletendi traduntur (15). 
75: page m. 422, 1, e. Then the priſoners were ordered by a trum- 
433: peter to be brought forth, of whom twenty eight 
were Noblemen, about fifty Gentlemen, and in all 

about three hundred, who were all condemned to 

*die by Sainte-Croix, who firſt publiſhed this de- 

„ claration, that they had violated the peace ſworn to 

between their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic Ma- 

 « jeſties ; had aſſiſted Don Antonio, who was lying in 

* wait to intercept the fleet from the Weſt Indies; 

„ had come to plunder the iſlands of the King of 

% Spain, as they had already done to the Iſland of St. 

« Michael; and had actually attacked the Spaniſh 


his command on ſcaffolds, in the fight, or to ſpeak 


7 
pag. 311. 
. 


« Fleet. They are therefore delivered up to be put 


* to death, for the good of both Kings, as the ſen- 


tence run, as diſturbers of the public peace and 


* commerce, and as rebels againſt the King of Spain, 

«© and infamous Pirates.” There are ſome accounts, 

which aſſure us, that the Marquis having ordered 

Philip Strozzi to be killed, kept the body that 

it might be hung up with the other priſoners, whom 

he defigned for that puniſhment (16) Henry III (76) Varillas, 
demanded no ſatisfaction for this bloody affront ; and by whe my 
this ought to be reckoned among the moſt ſcandalous 'Und. 115 
tranſactions in his reign. The Hittorian Conteftagio . . . pag. 423. fo 
though he was a penſioner of Spain . . . . yet ac- 

kno-wledges, that Strozzi ated by order of Henry III, 

and that he had letters patents to be General of that | 
army (17). The author, trom whom I borrow theſe (17) Veritex 


words, adds, that the Gentlemen and ſoldiers, who Frangif. Part 2. 


attended Strozzi, had been engaged in that expedition * 
by the expreſs command of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
and that his Majeſty had declared to Pope Gregory XIII, 
by his Embaſſador, and to Philip Il by the Sieur de Saint 
Giart, afterwards Marquis de Pijany, that he owned 
that fleet, as being obliged by old treaties to protect the 
Kingdom of Portugal. It was therefore an inexcuſable 


baſeneſs, not to ſhew reſentment for the violation of 


the rights of war with regard to theſe priſoners, who 
had been puniſhed with ſo much ignominy as vaga- 
bond pirates without any commiſſion. Thoſe who 
treat this Prince ſeverely on account of the exceſſive 
power which he granted to his favourites, do not act 8 
unjuſtly; but they ought to lament ſtill more his 3 
weakneſs in conſenting to all the caprices of his mo- 3 ar 4 
ther, an ambitious woman, who out of an inſupport- tharine de Medi- 
able vanity pretended to the Crown of Portugal. She cis. 
appeared among thoſe who pretended to it (18), and 
made no ſcruple to produce chimerical and ridiculous (18) See Meze- 
pretenſions, 1n order to induce the world to think, 
that her anceſtors were more illuſtrious than they had 
been ſaid to be. Having taken this 11 out of a 
mere principle of vanity, he ordered conſiderable pre- 
23 of war to be made, with a view to conquer 
ortugal: ſhe ſent a fleet to the Tercera Iſlands, 
which had the ſucceſs abovementioned; ſhe had the 
diſgrace of ſeeing thoſe, who acted in her name, and 
by authority of her ſon, treated as pirates; and all 
France was obliged to ſuffer this oel affront to 
eſcape with impunity. This Queen, who valued her 
ſelf ſo much on her intrigues and policy, had a falſe 
notion of things, and will never ferve for a proof, 
that women are proper to govern, What could there 
be more imprudent and impertinent, than to engage 
in a war like that, when the Kingdom was full of 
factions, and laboured under diſtempers almoſt mortal, 
which required the ſole attention ? | 
[F] His free diſcourſes about Religion made it believed, 
that he wwas not perſuaded of the truth of the Goſpel ; but 
Brantome aſſures us, that be was injured in that point, 
and that he was otherwiſe a very boneſt man.] Theſe 
lait words are Brantome's ; but here follows what he 
adds: He was thought by moſt people to have but 
little Religion; they might imagine ſo, if they 
*« pleaſed, but they never knew him thoroughly. He 
* was certainly no bigot, no hypocrite, no devourer 
of images, and no great hearer of Maſſes and Ser- 
„ mons ; but he was otherwiſe very ſincere in the be- 
lief of the principal Articles of Faith, and beſides 
* this, would not have injured any perſon for all the 
„ riches in the world. If he jeſted ſometimes even 
* with regard to Purgatory and Hell, this is not to 
„be regarded; for he certainly believed Hell tormente, 
* though he laughed at the great Dragon repreſented 
« by Painters. In ſhort, he ſaid many things, 
I which 


nologique, tom. 5» 
Page m. 2 38. 


man as ever came 


world. Brantome, 


rai, Abrege Chre- 


(19) 
page 


(20) 
pag. 


merk [B] of the 


8 1 


that he was very credulous with regard to judicial Aſtrology, and chat this was extremely 
prejudicial to him in his laſt expedition CG. e e ee 


« which he might have left unſaid; but it was more 

« out of mirth than from any ill intention, I was 

| « very intimate with him thirty years or more, and 

(19) Idem, ibid. «« can affirm, that he was not an irreligious man (19). 
affa 


page 305. It was to no purpoſe for Brantome to palliate the affair; 
he fays enough to ſhew, that Strozzi had much more 
| Morality than Religion. En 


FG]. It #s affirmed, that he was very credulous with 
regard to judicial Aſtrology . . . and that this was ex- 
tremely prejudicial io him in his laſt expedition.) Read 

(20) Ubi ſupre, the following words of Mr. Varillas (20): The 
page 137. „French plundered and burnt the town of Aguna, and 
4 cauſed ſo great a conſter nation in all the Iſland of St. 
, Michael, that they might have made themſelves 
« maſters of it the ſame day, if they had purſued their 
« victory. But Strozzi had this weakneſs in common 
«6-wich the Queen mother, who was his near relation, 
% that he was too much given to judicial Aſtrology. 
He was perfuaded, that there were ſome days lucky, 


1 


7 a. 


and others unlucky for him; and he had made im- 
« ſelf a kind of Calendar, which he obſerved. with. 
*« all poſſible exactneſs. The day on which he had. 
% been fighting, was marked with a black ſpot; and) 
ce this alone made more impreſſion on his mind; than 
<« the victory which he had gained. He imagined; 


* that if he ſhould purſue it, he ſhould fall down the 
precipice, which his malignant ſtar had prepared 


« for him; and that it had begun with favouring him | 
e only to bring him to it the better. Nothing more 


« was wanting to ſtop his courſe ; though the conjune- 


ic ture was ſo favourable to him, that the citizens of 

«© the two principal cities of the Iſland of St. Michael 

© had deſerted them and fled into the mountains, 

« where they believed themſelves to be more ſecure.” 

There is no perſon, to whom it is of ſo much impor- | 
tance to be freed from theſe abſurd ſuperſtitions, as a 21 Remark 
General. See above (2 1) what I have ſaid concerning [5] of the arti- 


_ © STURMIUS (JAMES), born at Straſburg in the year 1489 [4], was of one of 
the nobleſt families of that place, and made himſelf illuſtrious. by the ſervices which he 
did his country. He diſcharged the moſt conſiderable poſts with great capacity and 
_probity, and 8 himſelf with great reputation of ſeveral deputations to the Diets 


of the Empire, 


{4} See the re-- 


the Court of the Emperor, and that of England. He contributed very, 
much to the refarmation of Religion at Straſburg, and the erecting of a College, which 

was opened there ten years after (a), and to the Hiſtory of Sleidan [B]. He died at Straf- 
blos bg attiele. burg October the zoth 1553 (). He had been ſome years without receiving the com- (2) ttt. 


1 | 4 * EFT 4 4 — 7 4 ar 20m Melchi 
munion, being ſcandalized at the diſputes which prevailed among the Divines concern: in Vit 


ing the ſenſe of theſe words, This is my Body. See the remark [D] of the following * page · 


article. 


e Straſburg in the year 1489. Melchior 
(1) Melch. A= Adamus has placed his birth under the year 1490 (1); 
dam. Fit» but he has inſerted his epitaph (2), wherein it is fixed 
er page in 1489. 1 choſe rather to follow the epitaph, than 
(2) Ibid. pag. 95+ Dictionary, that our James Sturmius vas. born at 

Sleida near Cologne according to Verbeiden. This is 


(3) Teiffier, Ad. tranſcribed from Mr. Teiſſier (3) 3 but it is certain that 


dit. aux Eloges, Verheiden does not ſay this, for he ſpeaks of John 
tom. I. pag. 72. Sturmius, and not of James. What Mr. Teiſſier adds, 
that Sturmius, after having begun his ſtudies at Liege 
continued them at Paris; and that he had the direction 

of the Univerſity of Straſburg as Rector, is a ſequel 

of the firſt: miſtake ; all ariſes from the falle ſuppoſition 

that Verheiden ſpeaks of James Sturmius. What fol. 

lows is no better. He died, not at the age of 80 years, 


(4) wis. as Verbeiden writes, but in his Climacteric (4). Ver- 


heiden did not deſerve this cenſure ; he only ſays, that 
(5) Vecheiden, John Sturmius died aged above eighty years (5), which 
in Tconibus, yag» is true. Thuanus is miſtaken in ſaying, that James 
125 Sturmius died in his Climaderic year (6), His epitaph 
(6) Thuan. apud (7) informs us that he died in the 64th year. Ob- 
Teiſſier, tom. 1. ſerve that Pantaleon (8) citing Sleidan relates, that 
Paß 73. James Sturmius died in his elimacteric year ſixty three. 

Sleidan does not ſay this; for on the contrary he re- 
(7) 4pud Melch. marks, that Sturmius lived above ſixty three years. 


Tibet, ug I ſhall quote the paſlage at length, becauſe it contains 


. a juſt encomium of the perſon treated of in this aiticle. 


8 Oobris die penultimo, Facobus Sturmius, vir longe & 
(3) Pantaleon, prudentiſuimus & integerrimus, ac plane decus nobilitatis 
D Ger nanicæ, propter eximias animi dotes o& dockrinam 
Ock. page . ® an guem, d vita decedit Argentorati, cum eæ febri quar- 
' tana per tempus bimeſtre decubuiſſet. Aetatis annum ex- 

ceſſerat tertium & ſexageſimum (9). 1. e. On the 

(9) Sleidan, E. ** zoth of October died at Straſburg James Sturmius, 
lid. 25. folio m. «© a man of great prudence and integrity, and the 
o "dann. « glory of the German nobility on account of the 
IF « excellent. qualities of his mind and his diſtinguiſhed 


the account of that writer. We are told in Moreri's 


Adam, in Vitis 


it learning, having been ſick of a fever for two 
„ months. He was above ſixty three years old.“ See 
how dangerous it is to truſt quotations, which have not 
been verified with the original. 5 
[EI He contributed very much . . . . to the hiflory 
of Sleidan.) Let us cite the acknowledgment, which 
that hiſtorian has made. Hiſtoriam nihil magis decet 
quam weritas atque candor. Ego certe, ne quid in ea 
parte poſſet in me defiderari, diligenter incubui : nec enim 
ex vans quicquam haufs, vel auditione levi, fed ſeribendt 


materiam mihi ſuppeditarunt adta, que fludiose collegi, 


de quorum fide nemo dubitare poſſit: Intervenit etiam 

vere nobilis & præclari viri, Jacobi Sturmii, ſubfidium 

& opera qui per annos amplius triginta verſatus in pub- 

licis & arduis negotiis, maxima cum laude, quum ſua 

me non dedignaretur amicitia, que fuit ipſius humanitas, 

dubitantem & herentem aliquand) in vadis atque ſcopulis, 

peritus ipſe gubernator, ſubinde reduxit in viam æquabilem 

mini megue ſalebroſam, & majorem operis partem, ante 

morbum, quo ſublatus interiit, meo rogatu perlegit, & _ 
quorum oportuit, diligenter admonuit (10). i. e. No- (79) Jo. Sleidan, 
thing certainly becomes an hiſtory more than truth 8 
* and candour. For my own part, indeed, I have 


taken great pains, that nothing might be wanting to 


« me in that reſpect; for I have not advanced any 
* thing upon ſlight grounds or mere report, but have 
6 taken my materials from the Records, which I have 
carefully collected, and which are of undoubted au- 
* thority. I received likewiſe the aſſiſtance of that 
% noble and excellent perſon, James Sturmius, who 
having been above thirty years engaged in publick 
and important affairs, with the higheſt reputation, 
« and having generouſly honoured me with his friend- 
« ſhip, frequently cleared upmy doubts, and put me into 
„the right way, and at my requeſt 8 his laſt 
« ſickneſs read over the greateſt part of the work, 
* and made the neceſſary remarks upon it.“ | 


(a) See the Epi-. ST URMIUS (JOHN) was born at Sleida in Eiſel (a) near Cologne (b) October 


ſt le Dedicatory in 


the 20 vc the 1ſt 1507. He ftudied at firſt in his native country with the ſons of Count de Man- 


of Cicero's 0ra- derſcheid, whoſe Receiver his father was. 


tions, 


(5) Melch. A. 


R He afterwards ſtudied at Liege in the College 
of St. Jerom, and then went to Louvain in 1324. He ſpent there five years, three in 


wm. 0 en learning, and two in teaching, and had for his'fellow-ſtudents John Sleidan, Gontheir 
Pbiif. pag. 34a. Andernac, Chriſtopher Montius, Bartholomew Latomus, Andrew Veſalius, James Om- 


Vol. IX. 
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Raus; and ſome others, who became very eminent men, and had a great eſteem for 
him. He ſet up a printing- preſs with Rudger Reſcius, Profe ſſor of the Greek tongue; 
and printed ſeveral Greek authors: he began with Homer, and ſoon after carried thoſe 


(c) Idem, ibid. 


editions to Paris in 1529 (c). It is not true, as Melchior Adamus aſſerts, that he had a very 


intimate acquaintance at Louvain with Conrade Goclenius [A]. He made himſelf highly 
eſteemed at Paris, and read there public Lectures upon the Greek and Latin writers and 
Logic. He married alſo there, and kept a great number of boarders; but as he liked 
what were called the new opinions, he was more than once in danger; and this undoubt- 
edly was the reaſon why he removed to Straſburg in 1537, in order to take poſſeſſion 
of the place offered him by the Magiſtrates. The year following he opened a ſchool, 
which became famous [B], and by his means obtained of his Imperial Majeſty Maximi- 


lian II the title of an 


niverſity in the year 1566. He was very well {killed in polite 


Literature, and wrote Latin with great purity, and underſtood the method of teaching. 


By all which means the College of Straſburg, of which he was Rector, became the 


[4] 1t is not true . . . . that he had a very intimate 

|  » Eequaintance at Lowvain with Conrade Goclenius.] Mel- 
chior Adamus expreſſes himſelf as follows: idem (Lo- 
vanii) cum familiariter verſaretur cum Rudgero Reſcio, 
& Conrado Goclenio, hominibus literatiſſimis, utriuſque 
linguæ Grace & Latinæ Lovanii tum Profeſſoribus, 3 c 
(x) Melch. A- (x). i. e. As he was there [at Louvain] very inti- 
_ in Vitis « mate with Rudger Reſcius, and Conrade Goclenius, 
ck 4 Fes. 34% « men of great learning, then Profeſſors of the Greek 
| „ and Latin languages at Louvain &c.” Theſe ex- 
preſſions are not ſufficiently clear; they ſeem to ſignify 
plainly that Conrade Goclenius was Profeſſor of the 
Latin and Greek tongues as well as Rutger Reſcius; 
but this was not the caſe. Goclenius was only Profeſ- 

| for of the Latin tongue, and Reſcius only of the Greek. 
The words, which I am going to quote from John 
Sturmius, will inform us of this diſtinction; and we 
ſhall ſee there likewiſe, that having applied himſelf to 
Reſcius, who had quarrelled with Goclenius, he was 
very little acquainted with the latter. Memini ego, Her- 
manne princeps Illuſiriſſime, thus Sturmius ſpeaks to the 
Archbiſhop of Cologne in the Epiſtle Dedicatory of 
the IId volume of Cicero's Orations, cum Lovanii ante 
aAnnos quindecim eſſem, præclaram de Comite Schauembur- 
gio, quem tu tibi adjutorem atque ſucceſſorem cooptaſii, 
Spem nobis omnibus datam efſt. Audivit ille tum quotidie 
in Latina lingua doctorem, diſertum hominem Conradum 
Goclenium : cum ego Rutgeri Reſcii propter græcas literas, 
qua ille omnium optime tradebat, eſſem ſtudioſus: ob eam- 
gue cauſſam minus ego Conrado familiaris qui a Rutgero 
diſſentiebat. Sed de Schauemburgio conſentientes noſtri 
ſenſus erant, maximum aliquands ornamentum, atque lu- 
men in ſua Repu. futurum, fi eum curſum ſtudiorum, in 
guo tum erat, poſſet conficere, i. e. Moſt illuſtrious 
«© Prince, I remember, that when I was at Louvain 
% fifteen years ago, we had all the higheſt hopes of 
Count Schauemburg, whom you appointed your Co- 

1 adjutor and ſucceſſor, He then frequented daily the 
1 ſchool of the eloquent Conrade Goclenius, Profeſſor of 
the Latin tongue; while I attended on Rutger Reſci- 


« us, who taught the Greek with better ſucceſs than any 


« other perſon ; on which account I was not very inti- 
„mate with Goclenius, who was upon ill terms with 
„ Reſcius. But we all agreed in our opinion of Schau- 
« emburg, that he would one day prove a very great 
«« ornament and light to his country, if he could but 
«© complete the courſe of ſtudies, which he was then 
„ proſecuting.” I have obſerved more than once, 
that it is a fault not to date Epiſtle Dedicatories 
and Prefaces; and I am confirmed in this opinion by 
tranſcribing this paſſage of Sturmius ; for as my edi- 
tion, which is that of Straſburg apud Fofiam Ribelium 
1558 does not mention whether it be the ſecond or 
third &c. I ſhould have concluded it to be the firſt, 
and conſequently that Sturmius dedicated it in 1558; 
but if I had drawn this concluſion, I ſhould have been 
miſtaken in ſeveral points; I ſhould have falſely ima- 
gined, that he ſtudied at Louvain in 1543, and that 
Conrade Goclenius was then living. To avoid theſe 
miſtakes I was obliged to ſearch the true date of the 
firſt edition of Cicero's Orations publiſhed by Sturmius, 
and I find, that it was printed in 1540. Is it not a 

| hard caſe to loſe one's time through the negligence of 
other perſons ? Is it right, that the omiſſions of a thing, 
(2) That is, the Which required only the ſtroke of a pen (a), ſhould 

dale of a letter. expoſe many readers to a very diſagreeable labour? 

[B] i= 1538 be opened a ſchiol, which became fa- 


moſt 


210us.)] This does not mean, that before this year pub-. 

lick lectures were not read in the city of Straſburg. It 

is certain, that lectures were read there; for Sturmius 

relates that when he came thither, he found that Capito 

explained the Bible, Hedio the Goſpels, . James Bedrot A 
taught Greek, Michael Delius (3) Hebrew, Chriſtian (3) Obſerve that 
Herlin explained Euclid, Bucer was engaged in draw. 5 married to 
ing up voluntarily bis Retractation, and correcting his 7, v ho poke 
Commentaries on the Goſpels, explained at his own Latin readi y. 
houſe the Paraphraſes of Themiſtius, and James Stur. Abe bæfitati- 
mius, Nicholas Cniepſius, and James Meier, were Cu- %% cum do- 


rators of the School (4). He likewiſe informs us, rad . 
that having taken a journey from Louvain to Straſ- Part r. Anti. 


burg in 1528 he found there a ſchool already eſta - Pappi puarti, 
bliſhed (5), wherein Bucer read Lectures on the Pſalms, beg. m. 17. 
But here follows an account of what was done in 1538. ; 
The College under the ſtatutes, which had been drawn (4) Ex Sturmio, 
up after the arrival of Sturmius, received its authentic 
form, and began to be ſolemnly regulated according () Tum ſcb:la 
to the diſtribution of Claſſes, and the functions aſſign- , cnſerura 
ed each Teacher and Profeſſor. Read the following bs ns ibis, 
inſcription, which is to be ſeen at Straſburg (6) : . | 
Anno poft milleſimum 538 depoſitis armis, & pacatd (6) See Nathan. 


gravi inter Carolum V Imperatorem Rom. & Franciſcum Chytræus, in Iti- 


1 Galliarum Re em, diſcordia, S. P. 25 Argentin. ju- nerum Deliciis, 
ventuti CHRISTIANE religione & liberalibus diſciplinis n 
inſtituendæ ludum literarium aperuit. 5 
+ Prafefo primario Jacobo Sturmio, 
FNeclore Foan. Stur mio. 


i. e. In the year 1538 upon the end of the war, 
* and concluſion of the great conteſt between the Em- 
“ peror Charles V. and Francis I. King of France, 
« the Senate and people of Straſburg opened a ſchool 
« for inſtruction of the Chriſtian youth in Religion 
% and the liberal arts; James Sturmius being Superin- 
« tendent, and John Sturmius Rector.“ 


If theſe, who ſay (7), that James Sturmius was Rector (7) See the re- 
of the College of Straſburg (8), had read this Inſcrip- mark [4] of the 


tion, they would not have confounded that illuſtrious Preceding article, 
and the laſt re- 


Magiſtrate with our John Sturmius. This confuſion is 

to be found in a contrary ſenſe in the Memorabilia Ec- 

cleſiaſtica of Andreas Carolus, wherein John Sturmius (8) See Melch. 

is ſtyled firſt Senator and Syndic of the city of Straſ- Adam, in Vitis 

burg. It is in the paſſage, wherein it is obſerved, F l p. 343+ 

that the College of that city did not obtain the right 

of an Univerſity and privilege of conferring degrees 

till 1621. Anno ſuperioris Centuriæ ſexageſimo oftavo 

(9), Gymnaſium literarium Argentinenſe, a Fohanne (9) According to 

Sturmio fundatum, qui primarium Senatorem & Syndi- Melch Adam., 

cum loci agebat, gratia Maximiliani ſecundi privilegia in V n * 

Academica accepit, & Sturmius, qui commodam rationem on 1 * 

inſtituendæ Juventutis monſtraverat, perpetuus Rector , 

creatus eft ; Sed hoc demum ann jus Univerſitatis ei Fer- 

dinandus II impertiit, ac poteſtatem conferendi omnium 

Facultatum gradus honorarios dedit. Micrel. Hiſt. Eccleſ. | 

172 (10). i. e. In the year 68 of the lait century, (10) And, Caro- 

the ſchool at Straſburg founded by John Sturmius, lus, Memorad. 

* who was firſt Senator and Syndic of that city, re- oy . 

* ceived the privileges of an Academy by the favour 7 21s 8 

of Maximilian II. and Sturmius, who ſhewed a pro- 

*« per method of teaching the youth, was appointed 

« perpetual Rector; but at laſt in this year the Em- 

„ peror Ferdinand II conferred on it the rights of an 

* Univerfity, and the power of conferring degrees 

* in all faculties,” You ſee that the writer quotes 

Micrelius ; and yet the latter is not guilty of the ſame 
3 fault, 


mark of this. 


LY 


Anna Mychſne. 


ibid. pag. 17, 18, 


1621, page 536+ 


(4) 5 
talogu 
in M. 
Aaddit 
E loge: 


Pape 1 
edit, 2 


(e) ; 
Adam 
Philo) 
34%, 


_(4)£ 
IW 4A 
Part; 


14) 
altenu; 
noxiun 


ob #5 
mejtiſfi 


conflat 
ibid. 


191 
this in 


to 


Caro- 


rab. 
culi 
ann. 


526. ; 


Port 3. page 148. 


*. 
» 
_ * 
5 


moſt flouriſhing in all Germany. His talents were not confined to the ſchool 3" he was: 


U 439 


frequently intruſted with ſeveral deputations in Germany and foreign eountries, and diſ- 
charged theſe employments with great honour and diligence. He ſhewed extreme cha- 
rity to the Refugees on account of Religion. He was not ſatisfied with labouring to aſſiſt 


] See the ca- 
talogue of them 


them by his advice and recommendations ; but he likewiſe run into debt and impoveriſhed* 


n Ae. Teier Of March 1389, that is, eighty one years,” five months, and two days. He had loſt. 


Additions aux | | 


Floges, tom. 2+ th rice (/ ); an g 


pag. 117, 118. i 


19 


his ſight, and yet did not diſcontinue his labours for the public good (e) He married 


4 


left no children. Flis life was expoſed to many troubles, and eſpecially (/) S the We 


edit, 1694 O to the perſecutions of the Lutheran Miniſters. He had found at Straſburg ' a moderate ik [2]: 
0% Eren Lutheraniſm, which he ſubmitted to without much reluctance, though he was of | 


Melchior 


$43, 


fault, but has rightly diſtinguiſhed the two Sturmiug's : 

he ſays, that James the Senator and Syndic had-pro- 

cured the College to be founded, and that John, who 

taught the Scholars, obtained the ReQorſhip for his life. 

Anno 1568 Argentinenſis /chola, quam jam ante XXX 

anno F acobus Sturmius, ſenator primarius, & ſyndicus, - 

adornart curaverat, privilegia a Maximiliano 11 accepit, , 

& Fohannes Sturmius, qui rationem inſtituendæ juventu- 

tis monflraverat, perpetuus Rector eft creatus,  Noftra de- 
mum State A. 1621 jus Univerſitatis & Ferdinanda II 
(11) Wenb” , , inde, orig af ed 221 
Hiſt reis. [C] He ran into debt and impoveriſhed himſelf for 
570. edit. 1999* en.] Read the following paſſage of Melchior Ada- 
| mus: Cum domus illius optimo cuique dies ac. noctes pa- 

teret, efſetque welut commune guoddam exulum aſylum, 


peregrinorum ac pauperum hoſpitium, quas omnes fovendo, 
alendo, foris domique juwando, facultates haud exiguas 


ab ſumſit: maxime Gallrum Ewangelicorum ſalutem tu- 


ends, in quam omnes ſuas divitias impendit, ipſegque cum 


FEE ſuis egere maluit, quam communem cauſam deſerere :. 
(12) Melch. A- animo laudabili & perpetua gratitudine digno (12). 1. e. 
1 Fitis « His houſe was open day and night to all good men, 
5 P'S and was as it were the common Aſylum of the Re- 


4 fugees, the Hoſpital of ſtrangers and the poor, in 


« ſupporting, maintaining, and aſſiſting of whom at 
% home and abroad, he ſpent no ſmall ſums of money, 
« eſpecially in providing for the French Proteſtants, 
« in which he fem his whole fortune, and choſe to 
« reduce himſelf and his family to poverty, rather than 
« to deſert the common cauſe ; ſhewing a diſpoſition of 
« mind truly laudable and worthy of perpetual gra- 
4 titude.” Sturmius having been called Veſpertilio, 


i. e. @ Bat, by Oſiander, anſwered, that perhaps he i (21) 2, i. e. Who was more diligent in defending 


intended to allude to the Veſpertilio in the Proverb, to 


uz) Sturmius, in ſignify that he was very much in debt (13). He does 


IW Anti-Papp!, not deny that he was ſo, but maintains that he never. 


concealed himſelf to avoid his creditors, and that his 
| debts, which were contracted upon honourable occa- 
(14) Propter 4 fions, injured no man (14) ; that he was the only per- 


alienum nemini ſon, who ſuffered by them; and that for above ſixteen 
NOXIUM VEXOVF » + » 


0 45 allem bo. Years (15) during which he groaned under this yoke, 


w/tiſima de cauſa and Exhauſted himſelf in paying great intereſt for mo- 
crflatum. Idem, ney, and contracting new debts in order to diſcharge 
ibid. the old ones, there could not be produced one creditor, 
who had loſt a farthing by him. Heus bone wir : 

(1% He wrote quando ego unquam fraudationis cauſa latitavi ? vel po- 
this in 1580. ius, quando ego unquam latitavi? wel creditorem nomina, 
viel indicem produc : qui me fraudationis cauſa latitaſſe 

dicat : aut qui dicat, me latitafe, & quando latitarim : 

& quo tempore: & proprer quem creditorem. Creditorem 

unum nomina : qui annos jam ſedecim uno nummo in hoc 

&re alien fraudatum ſe a me were poſſit dicere. Sede- 

cim enim annos & eo amplius in hac miſeria ver ſor: 

unum creditorem produc, qui unius leruncii, mea cauſa, & 

| meo nomine jacturam feciſſi jure conqueratur, tameſſi gra- 

(16) Sturmius, in Viſſimis uſuris & werſuris, tot jam annos exhauriar (10). 
V Anti-Pappi, He declares afterwards, that he had run into debt by 

t 3. pag. 148. maintaining his Proteſtant brethren. Cur non iſtud po- 

tizs cogitavit innocentia, & caritas, & fimplicitas tua? 

Hic homo horum hominum Ecclefias defendit : prapter 

guas eft ære alieno oppreſſus: & propter quas omne ei 

ſum : jam alienum eft : & qui propter &s alienum, in 

) Idem, ibid. extremam egeſtatem dejectus eft (17). I do not think, 


M7 
Page 149. that Oſiander alluded to the Froverb ; I believe that he 


made uſe of the word Veſpertilio only to cenſure Stur- 
mius for not being openly a Lutheran or Calviniſt. 
Sturmius ſaw, that he might intend this, and jultified 


dd. ee Vin, Zuinglius's opinion. The Lutheran Miniſters by degrees grew angry with. thoſe who de- 
Pigs. pag: nied the real preſence ; their violent ſermons diſpleaſed him, and it is ſaid, that he ſpent 
. many years without being preſent at the public exerciſes of Religion [D]. He found 


* 
* 


himſelf 

himſelf. in that point (18). 1.13) Idem, ibid, 
[D] It is ſaid, that he ſpent many years without being & pag. 150. 

preſent at the publick exerciſes of "Religion. } Ofiander 

accuſed him of not having been at ſermons for the 

laſt twenty years. Sturmius's- anſwer! was as follows | | 

(19) : If you-preach at Straſburg thirty years, Twill (10) Idem, ibid. 

never go to hear you, ſor the laſt thirty years 1 would pag. 165. 

have always avoided hearing you preach, if I had been 

obliged to be ſilent and to approve by my ſilence of (20) Idem, ibid. 

your inyectives. (20) After having been long ſilent, pag. 166. 

and having long avoided the ſermons and diſputes of 

your Miniſters, I was preſent at the laſt Theſis of Pap- 

pus, and by ſaying ſomething to extricate him out of 

the perplexity, into which he was thrown by the op- 

ponent, I raiſed againſt myſelf a ſtorm, which al- 

moſt overwhelmed me: and are you ſo candid after 

this to object to me as a crime my having avoided 

your ſermons for twenty years ? Et nibi objicis viginti 

annorum neglectas conciones : cum una diſputatiuncula, cui 

viæ interſui, me prope perdideris ? He alledges the ex- 

ample of thoſe, who in the primitive Church deferred 

their baptiſm till the laſt moment of their life, which 

proves that they had been long without receiving the 

communion, HHe alledges the example of James Stur- 

mius, who had been ſeveral years without communi- 


cating, and had avoided it on account of the diſpute 


raiſed by the Miniſters concerning the Euchariſt. Quit 


Facobo Sturmio fuit diligentior, in noſtræ urbis religione, 


& Senatus autoritate defendenda] quam multos annos ills( e. 
vir, ad menſam Domini non acceſſit 2 Quam quæ ſo ob (21) Idem, ibid. 
cauſam aliam, quam propter boc Theologorum diſſidium? „ | 
Idcircone aut Ecclefiam, aut; Senatus autoritatem contem- (32), 390m 

| | ibid. pag» 167, 
the Religion of our city and the authority of the Melch. Adam. 
Senate? For how many years did not he come to the * Vitis Phil. 
„Lords table? Upon what other account was it, but PF 3432 345 | 
« thisdiſagreement among the divines ? Did he therefore — 
*© contemn the Church or the authority of the Senate ?“ undoubtedly in- 
His other anſwers give ground to think, that Oſiander duced Mr. Baillet 
accuſed him of preventing his wife, his domeſtics, Pag. 387. of the 


and boarders, from going to hear ſermons. He main- es; om ke 5 


tains this to be a falſity, and defies his adverſary to Fobanne le Pois. 
produce any witneſs of this charge. It is ſeven years, Melchior Adam. 


ſays he, ſince I married my third wife; I lived twenty bag. 14 5, fays 
years with my firſt (22), and as long with my ſecond that ſhe was a 


(23). No body could ſay, that they have not con- 1 


: and died a very 
ſtantly attended on ſermons and the communion, and few years after 


been very ready to give alms. I ſhall cite in Latin the ſettlement of 
what relates to his Domeſtics. Tot jam annos, tot ſcri- = - ang 
bas & famulu, tot ancillas, tantam familiam habui : ue OB. 


g . ; . cannot be true, 
ex his unum aliquem bonum compares, qui dicat, ſe meo ſince ſhe lived 


. aut me autore, d concionibus, & a ſacra menſa twenty years 


abfuiſſe (24). 1. e. I have had for many years a With him. 
* large family of amanuenſes, and men and maid- 
*« ſervants ; produce any one honeſt man among them, n 
„ who will ſay, that he refrained from ſermons and e of 
the communion at my command or by my authori- John Sapidus 
* ty, He names ſome of his boarders, and among the Collegue of 
the reſt two grandſons of a fiſter of Martin Luther; INE. _ 
he names them, I ſay, as perſons, who could atteſt, p. . — 
that he never reproved them for being preſent at ſer- died in his infan- 
mons. Hitherto he ſays nothing, that contains a ſor- ey. Melchior. 
mal denial of the reproach of having been twenty years Adam. ibid. 
without going to the ſermons ; but you are going to „ Sturm 
hear him abſolutely deny it in the following paſſage: Ne — 
At viginti jam annos nullas conciones audiwiſti: at fi tu 16. 5 
iſtud viginti annos affirmes, totas viginti anno mentieris, | 
quod 


Ponderia. idem, 
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(a6) Conradus 85; | 
Schluſſelburg, in nzſhes us with this curious paſſage; is going to ſupply 


Cbriſtoph. Pelar- 


tra Sturmium, 


| pag - 169, f 


442. 


8 * RS —- ">. 
i * » if 
. — 9 
3 #- : 8 


himſelf: preſſed hard and was obliged to declare him Elf, and was not the ſtrongeſt, for 


4 ws vv wi 4 
: 4 | 2 i 
e was deprived o place EI. 
411 FN FS» \ . 
- * «Fx 
* «> +, AS «$ * . 6 n Ps 4 
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ghod. pace tua ; difumronlin. 
wenis ?. fot jon ans... An non'reſp 
. #11) a gig 4+ ak Se hon ty. 
coptiques tales haberes ei juſmodi tu 
tis: tel ego te etram dtiniceft, audire nequedm, 


age REY. CF 
WS + + t-64 7 hy 
” s. 1 


i? tu tot anno 
.cauſam 


. ſhy, that I have not (beard any ſerindns for theſe 
twenty years 3 but if ag af 
« Teave to tell you; that it is a lie. Why ,do you not 
tome then > Chic ſay you, for ſo many years ? 
Hate not T'anfwered you, that if yu 


0 if 1 ſuel 
« ſermons for ſo mùny years, as you aud Pappus oſten 
to hean ybujuſt ſo long and y 


Ido, I cannot bear to he! 

1 the reaſon, which F have already given you.“ 

Fo- find ſome connexion in this part of his anſwer we 

muſt ſuppoſe, that he did not avoid all ſorts of ſermons 

Ain general, but only thoſe of ſuch rigid Tathertns'as 

Set 20 Pappus. en + \'\ ICIS) 1 \ | 

However, it is certain that another Divine of the 

Confeflion of Augſburg has publicly aſſerted, that 


„dee Nen 1 


John Sturmius was twenty years without going to He 


Ohurch or receiving the Communion, and that his 
FCoſtom was to ſpend ſetmon-time in playing at cheſs. 
Venerabils Miniſterium Argentoratenſe non ignorut, & ur- 
Num ultin 20 amt nee em plum frequentafſe,' nec ſa- 
c 4 tna iſum. Retulit mihi M. Fridorice. Rhodius, 
olim Super intindens Arnſt auienſis in Thuringia, gravis 
Theologus, ' qitique muitos por annos Sturmii furrat db - 
reftiens conoidtor, ſe illum vidifſe nunfuum in lemplv, 
ſed plirumgue ludo ſebacorum diebus Dominicis ſub 
concionis tempus triwiſſe (26). Mr. Crenius, who! fur- 


extrema, conſtan- me with a ſecond, Which will inform us, what John 
te, cbriſtiana, ne- 


arte Reſgen ,. Pappus anſwered to the accuſation of having never 
2 & Es, prayed for the Reformed Churches of France. How 


 tione ad calumni- could John Sturmius, anſwered he, hear me pray in 


oſum Script. 


that manner? [have ſerved the Church and Univer- 
e ſity of Straſburg (theſe ten years, and he never was 
um, Animadver/, Preſent at my lectures or ſermons. Tu vero! audive#1y? 
Phill. & Hiſeer. Eequam igitur ſchlam mean, aut conc ionem wie hoc de- 
Part 6. pag. 142+ cennis, quo in Schola & Ecdefia jam miniſtro audi 
| iti (27): He: them obferves what he prays, not 

(27) Jo. Pappus, only for the Reformed: of France, but likewiſe" for all 
Defenſ. III con- 
beg 218. opud the errors taught by their Miniſters might not be im- 
Crenivm, Anf: puted to them, 2. That God would enlighten them 
madv. Pbilol. & with the knowledge of the truths, of which they were 
Hi. Fart 6. pag. ignorant. 3. That he would ſtrengthen them in their 
— atfflictions, and give them reſolution to bear them pa- 
ſtiently, and not to fall back into papiſtical idolatry. 


4. That he would convert or reſtrain their perſecutors. 


Aigui ego quatidie, & in Eeclefia, & domi Deum precor, 


non modo pro Gallicanis, ſed pro omnibus affliis & per- 


ſecutionem patientibus Ecclefiis : & ne neſcias, hæc iffis 


precor : I, ne Dominus ipſis errores, quibus inſcientes im- 


(28) Idem, ibid. Guuntur a ſuis Daftoribus imputet, &c (28). 

apud Crenium, We muſt not omit to obſerve, that Sturmius was ac- 

ibid. pag. 141. cuſed of flattering the Roman Catholics. If this was 
founded upon his not writing againſt them in a violent 


and reproachful manner, but in a civil ſtyle, it was 


unjuſt. This moderation did not paſs unrewarded; 

for there was great civility in the pieces which Cardi- 

| nal Sadolet and John Cochleus publiſhed againſt him 
(29) Sturmius, (29). He aſked (30) whether they pretended to pro- 
ubi ſupra, pas · duce as a proof a poem, wherein he had lately congra- 
W tulated the Biſhop of Straſburg upon his entrance into 
(30) Idem, ibid. that city, and his agreement with the Magiſtrates ; 
and he aſſerts that this would be a very weak founda- 

tion, fince the friendſhip eſtabliſhed between that Pre- 


late and the Magiſtrates, was a very juſt ſubje& of 


Congratulation ;"and he adds a particular reaſon taken 


from the family of that Prelate. He was Count of 


Manderſcheidt, a relation of thoſe, with whom our 
Sturmius had learnt the Latin tongue. He owned, 
that ſeveral illuſtrious perſons of the Church of Rome 
had been his friends or patrons ; and deelared, that 

though the conduct of great men and Princes diſ- 


(31) ldem, ibid, pleaſes us in certain points, yet we ought to eſteem 


their virtues and good qualities. (31) I magnis autem 
( 2 r viris & in Principibus, etiamſi aligua diſpliceant, tamen 

imlelt to An- virtutes magnæ ſunt con | In Bem- 
eee one ſunt con ſi dor andæ, ut in Sadateto, Bem 


Divine of Tubige , Falio, Phlugio, aliiſhus doctiqſimis viris. In Carols 


„ pater tuus-32), ſi meminiſti, quid improbarit, naſti: 


2 


moby ext, inmulis, n 


e * 

| re. = * . nel , m f oug We s Ike 

(25) dem, ibid. oi quam tibi am expoſun (25) ? ie. Rut you 70 Pri heir 

df 852 ee as in Sadolet, Bembus, Julius, 44 5 and other 
| affirm this, I muſt take th 


Pappus {+ bale- 


the perſecuted Churches: It was in the firſt place, that 


I have mentioned in another place the encomium 


P Y «# Þ, * — „ 
. 1 
Which 
N 14 . 
: : 


TRIM! 


— 


umes pu nobis non place bunt in hut Treperathre, ita 
non placibunt, ut ith in"ratione nilitari gbrian, & in- 
itatam, & fortunate non adimer mus. i. & 
ſome things in great men and 
netz, Yet their eminent virtues, are to be valued, 


*,/fearmied men. Von knew what your father diſliked- 


in Charles V, and yet we were not ſo diſpleaſed 


** With, the exceptionable things in him, as to deny 52 
eee . | 
4e is 8 fortune.” To fut ue of Chatles >. . 8 
he 2dt tat of the Guiſes, whoſe wWlour, parts, Kt. 4 


he obſerves to have been acknowledged by the Reformed 
in France. It muſt be owned that theſe maxims are 
very reaſonable; but they are very. little practiſed, 
When men are tranſported” 55. 20 or warmth of 
temper- 75 11 81G ee ani nga} 8 ic . Nb 

E/ Hr fan himſelf Preffed hard... and was 
not dle ee, for he aue Apr tued of bit plave.] 

was füfpected of Calviniſm in 1561. This ape 

peary from à letter, Which he wrote to Melchior Spec - | 
cer\Oftobet* the 20th that year (2 ), for he repre- (33) It is among 
ſents there” the” reaſons" which induced him to explain thoſe of Zanchi- 
St! Chryfoſtotti,” and vindicates himſelf from the re. 3: 2: pag 

dach caſt upom kim, that he Was like a ſnail Which . 

gins to ſnew its horns, which it had long hid (34). (34) I-mais n 
He. diſrövers plainly his ſentiments concerning the * fe, 5 
Euchariſt, and this was the beginning of the... perſe- arne, In vun . 
cutions to ich he was expoſec(3 5 | He ſup} orted num cornua exe- 
Zänchius im the difpure, which T ſhall menen In an. ram, Epiſt. Zan- 
other place (35): this made him much more odious to chi, lib: 2. pag. 
the Lutheraus; and their proceedings were ſo uneaſy to | 


him, that he was inclined” to leave Straſburg, aud (35) Ibid. pag. 


go to Zurich, I find this particular in a letter writ- 28. 
ten by Zanchius to Henry Bullinger. Sed quid f 


Sturmiur * n ſequatur, vel potius ego ipſum ? is (36) In the arti· 
en ae t, ſe ad vol cohferre, ff, fi fieri [1 Us Jan. 
prædium aligitod ſibi apud vos comparare, & ibi an- J. 


quam in quodam Tuſculano, totum ſe S. literarum ſtudio 

conſetrare, & contra adverſarios 2 fiylam in bac ſe. 

net ro ChHfo exercere. Sed hoc cupit interim celari, 

dontt bideut, quem exitum babitura fit cauſa. Si igitur, 

ut ante dixt,” aliter cadat cauſa noſtra quam ipſa me- 

retur': non folum ego, ſed etiam Sturmius, libentiſſime 
wobiſcum'vVitotimus. Si ved ita controverſia me. 

componatur, ul nobis quoque liceat veritatem tueri: Stur- 

miur quidem nanebit, ego vero faciam, quod tu ipſe con. 
faltius ghriæ Hei futurum | judicaveris (37). i. e. (37) Epiſt. Zan- 
But What if Sturmius alſo ſhould follow me, or ra- <bii, lib. 2. paß. 
«ther I follow him ? for he is reſolved to retire 7“ 

*© to you, and, if he can, to purchaſe ſome farm 

© among you, and there devote himſelf intirely to the 

« ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and exerciſe his pen in his 

e old age in defence of Chriſt againſt. his adverſaries. 


But in the mean while he deſires that this may be 


„ concealed, till he ſhall ſee the event of the affair. 

« If therefore our cauſe, as I obſerved before, ſhall 

„ be attended with a different ſucceſs than what it 

« deſerves, not only I, but Sturmius likewiſe, will 

« come and live among you with great pleaſure. But 

« if our diſpute be ſo compoſed, that we ſhall be al- 

* lowed to defend the truth, Sturmius will continue 

« here, and I will do what you ſhall think moſt con- 

« ducive to the glory of God.“ Zanchius's affair was 

terminated in ſuch a manner, that Sturmius was un- 

der no obligation to retire. But he found himſelf 

much weakened in his intereft and fortune by the diſ- 

putes, which aroſe between, him and Pappus, Doctor 

of Divinity, and Miniſter of Straſburg. He pub- . 
liſhed (38) ſeveral Anti-Pappus's,, and there were a (38) At Neuftadt 
great many books publiſhed againſt him. You will in the F N 
find a particular account of this in the firſt tome of 13 /n 40. * 
the Anti of Mr. Baillet. At laſt Pappus gained the 5 1 . 
victory, and procured Sturmius to be deprived of the (39) That od 2 
Rectorſhip of the Univerſity, and the Calviniſts to be . * 
put out of their places. Idem (390). . adverſus . 4 been 
Pappum Argentinenſem Theologum, turbonem werius, à quo changed by tlie 
guad loco ills mati fint Noſtri, initio facto & veneranda Lutherans 


| ſene Tohanne Sturmio, capit, probavit Michael Beuthe- 


rus, in DeclarationeAgende Eccleſiæ Argentinenſis,(40). (40) ng 
i. e. Michael Beutherus in his Declaratio Agende — 2.307 
« Eccliſa Argentinenſis has proved the ſame thing a- 

2 gainſt 
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which he gives of Calvin's Inſtitutions [F * I ſhall take notice of ſome faults of 


Moreri [G]. 25 


« gainſt Pappus, a Divine of Straſburg, or rather a 
* turbulent fellow, who was the occaſion that perſons 
of our religion were removed from their places, 
this removal beginning with that venerable old 
% man John Sturmius.” Theſe are the words of a 

Reformed Divine, and repreſent Pappus as a man of 

a turbulent and factious diſpoſition ; but the Luthe- 

rans maintain, that he was an excellent ſervant of 

God, a brave Champion, and an invincible comba- 

tant in the ſpiritual war in defence of the pure Goſ- 

(41) Strexuum ſe pel (41), and that Sturmius was deprived of his poſt 
preſcitit in bello merely for having raiſed ſome troubles. Joh. bs 
„„ inſignis Agentinenſium athleta adverſus 
litem atque Athle- Joh. Sturmium, Rectorem Academiæ, Rhetorem Calvinia- 


am invictum. norum, & ob turbas datas tandem ab officio remotum (4.2). 


And. Corolus, I cannot tell, whether in order to ſoften the ſtroke, 
Memo. 1 and not to overwhelm the good old man, they did 
een ee not avoid the odious terms of deprivation or expulſion, 
8 59” ol gave him to underſtand, that on account of his 

| old age they diſpenſed him from the ReQorſhip of the 
(42) Micrzlius, Univerſity; but I have read in a writer of the Re- 
Syntag. Hiſt. formed religion, who makes uſe of this turn, that 
Eccleſiaſt. pag · 


hd annum Chrifli 1583 quo Deo placuit eundem rude ds- 
(43) Jo. Jacobus pare (43). . Exiſtimo autem D. Sturmium noſ- 


Orynæus, Ep. 9. trum rude, quo divinitus donatus eſt, contentum &c. (44). 


lib. l. Pag. 151 j. e. The year 1583, when it pleaſed God to diſ- 
(44) Ibid. pag» charge him, as having ſerved his time. 1 
153 « believe that our Sturmius is fatisfied with th 
« diſcharge, which he received from heaven, &c.” 
I extract this from a letter, wherein there is a 


very fine parallel between Theophraſtus and Stur- 


mius. Let us ſee a paſſage, which deſerves correc- 
tion. John Sturmius... . . . having diſcharged 
« his office till he was eighty years old and above, 
4 found himſelf incapable of continuing the functions 
4 of it, and obtained of the Magiſtrates of Straſburg, 
| « that his place ſhould be filled by Melchior Ju- 
(45) Thuanus, © nius his diſciple (45).” It is falſe that he conti- 
apud TRL nued in his poſt till he was eighty years old and above; 
eee go wil he loſt it in 1583, which was the 76th year of his 
45 by FER age. He did not deſire a ſucceſſor, becauſe he found 
- himſelf incapable of executing it; but he was de- 

prived of it. | =p” 
(46) In the re- [F] 1 have mentioned in another place (46) the 
mark ¶ V] of the encomium which he gives of Calvins Inſtitutions. ] 
article CALVIN And I have obſerved, that this encomium relates 
0 = rſt para” to the edition of the year 1543, which is the 
* third. I went upon two reaſons; one is, that it is 
| certain that the ſecond edition is that of the year 
(47) This ap- 1539 (47) ; the other is, that theſe words of Stur- 
pears from a ſhort mius's, Inſlitutio Chriſtiane Religionis, quam primo in- 


Letter of Calvin 


to the Reader, ©2914 deinde locupletatam, hoc vero anno abſolutam 


| Gated at Straf-. edidit. i. e. The Inſtitution of the Chriſtian Reli- 


burg Aug. 1, Fra, which he firſt begun, and aſterwards enlarged, 
1539. % but publiſhed a complete edition of it this year,” 
agree only to the third edition. But not to con- 

_ - ceal any thing, I muſt take notice here of a thing, 

which J have read in the ſecond Anti- Pappus, which is, 

that Calvin, being Miniſter at Straſburg, enlarged his 

Inſtitution there, and publiſhed it in the ſame city, 

apud Wendelinum Richelium, and that Sturmius prefixed 

to it the judgment which he made of it. Ego meam 

(43) Sturmius, fſententiam in fronte ejus libri de Calvino affixi (48). 
in Anti-Pappo This does not ſuit the third edition, which is that of 


ſocundo, pag. 111+ the year 1643 ; for that year Calvin was not at Straſ- 


burg; he returned to Geneva in 1541. Here fol- 
lows my conjecture. Sturmius ſeeing that the book 
was reprinting at Straſburg in 1543, inſerted in his 
judgment ſome words, which ſhewed that it was the 


Heaven declared him emeritus in 1583. Uſque ad 


third edition. It is true therefore, that Sturmius's 
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words, which I have quoted in the firſt column of p. 


726. relate to the third edition ; and therefore I have ad- 
vanced nothing falſe ; but probably it ſhould have been 
remarked that Sturmius pref 

to the ſecond edition of 1539. Thoſe who have t 
ſecond edition can determine upon my conjefture. 
[] Some faults of Moreri.) I. It is not true that 
Verheiden ſays, that James Sturm ius wwas born at Sleida 
near Cologne, See the remark [A] of the preceding 
article. II. It is falſe that this Sturmius began his fudies 
at Liege; and continued them at Paris. III. And that 
he perſuaded Fohn Sleiden to undertake the hiſtory, which 
has made him fo famous. See in the remark [B] 
of the preceding article, how far he contributed to 
that hiſtory, IV. It is falſe, that John Sturmius per- 
ſuaded him to undertake the eſtabliſhment of an Aca- 
demy at Straſburg : the only thing then in view was a 
College, or what is called in Holland and Germany 
a Schola illuftris (50), and is very well diſtinguiſhed 
from an Academy; however that be, John Sturmius 
did not prompt him to the deſign jof that eſtabliſh- 
ment ; for he was ſent for from Paris for no other rea- 
ſon, but becauſe the project of that ſchool had been 
formed, that is, they had reſolved to introduce into 
the ſchool, which was already at Straſburg, and of 
which John Sturmius was one of the Curators, thoſe 
regulations and methods, which were moſt capable of 
promoting the ſtudies of the youth ; and it was juſtly 


is 


xed the ſame endomium (49) (49) Except the 


words, which ſig- 
nify that it is the 
3d edition. 


(50) Obſerve that 
the Scholz il- 
laſtres do not con- 
tain claſſes, 
wherein Gram- 
mar and Rheto- 
ric are taught, as 


they were in the 


ſchool at Straſ- 
burg · 


thought, that John Sturmius would be a very proper 


perſon both to teach, and preſide over all the Claſſes. 


V. Moreri ſhould not have ſaid, that the deſign of 
founding an Academy was happily executed : for once 
more, the thing in view was only a ſchool. VI. He 
ſhould therefore have ſaid, not that John Sturmius pro- 


cured the eſtabliſhment of this Academy to be con- 


g, firmed by the Emperor Maximilian IT, but that he ob- 


tained of that Prince the erection of this ſchool into an 
Academy. VII. To fay that after the year 1566 
John Sturmius performed . . . ſeveral embaſſies. . . . 
aud aſſiſted at ſeveral conferences, is declaring that be- 
fore this he bad not ſuch employments, and this is 


miſleading us; for not to mention the other deputati- 


ons which preceded the year 1566, it is certain, that in 
1540 he was ſent to the conferences at Worms with 


Calvin, Capito and Bucer (51). VIII. He did not (57) Se sturmi- 


loſe his fight after having taught for the ſpace of fifty 
one .years at Straſburg, He began to teach there in 
1538, and was diſmiſſed from his place in 1583 ; fo 
that he taught but forty five years. IX. If he had 
taught there for My one years, and after that became 


us's ſecond Anti- 


Pappus, P+ 1 12, 


blind, Moreri ſhould not have diſtinguiſhed between 
the time of his death and that of his loſs of ſight ; ſor 


the year 1589, which is that of his death according 
to Moreri, and agreeable to the truth, coincides with 
the fifty firſt year ſince he began to teach in that city. 
X. He ſhould not have ſaid that he died aged eighty 
years; for he had ſaid that Sturmius was born in the 


year 1507, and died in 1589. Judge whether Mo- 


reri had the art of writing; and admire at the careleſs- 
neſs, with which he has made uſe of Melchior Ada- 
mus. I ſay nothing of his giving the title of embaſ- 
ſies very improperly to the deputation of James and 


John Sturmius. He ought to have known, that an 


Imperial city has a great many Agents, Reſidents, En- 
voys, and Deputies, but no Embaſſadors. He did 
not know, that the Latin word legatio is more exten- 
ſive than either of theſe two words embaſſy and depu- 


tation. 


(a) Dio. Ib. o. SUETONIUS PAULINUS (CAIUS), Governor of Numidia in the year of Rome 


(6) Plinius, lib. 5+ 
Cap. I, 


10 Pliny, ibid. that he could contend with Corbulo for the military glory (a). He performed very noble 


votes ſomething 


a actions in Britain (e) [ 4], where he commanded the army in the years of Rome 81 


([A] He performed very noble , ations in Britain. 
Emulation prompted him very much; for he endea- 


Vol. IX. 


4 and 
815, 


voured to equal the reputation, which Corbulo had 
gained by recovering Armenia. Sed tum Paullinus Sus - 


Lenin: 


794, conquered the Mauri as far as Mount Atlas (a), and was the firſt of the Roman (4% See the te- 
Generals who went beyond that mountain (5). He wrote an account of the war (c). 
He was one of the moſt able warriors of his time, and men did not ſcruple to ſay, 


mark [ A] in the 
beginning. 


(s) That is to fay 
ngland, as it is 
now called. 
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$15. But having vanquiſhed the rebels, he puniſhed them too ſeverely for the devaſtati- 
ons and ſlaughters they had committed, for which reaſon the Romans appointed him a 


H See the re. ſucceſſor who was of milder and more indulgent temper (J). 
ful in the year of Rome 8 19 [BJ. He was one of the chief Generals of the Emperor 


mark I 


tonius obtinebat Britannos, ſcientia militiæ, & rumore po- 
puli, qui neminem fine æmulb ſinit, Corbulonis concertator ; 
| recept eque Armeniæ decus &quare domitis perduellibus cu- 
11), Tm, Aa- diens (1). i. e.“ Paullinus Suetonius commanded at 
20 4% a. Fr. that time in Britain, who, as no man is without a 
IM $3. rival, endeavoured to equal Corbulo in the art of 
% war, and in the people's eſteem, and by conquering 

the rebels he laboured to gain the ſame reputation, 
which Corbulo had gained by recovering the pro- 
vince of Armenia.” Having obſerved that the iſle 
(2) It is thought of Mona (2) ſerved as a ſanctuary for the rebels, he re- 
to be that, which ſol ved to take it; and he compaſſed his deſign pretty 
yy ene eaſily, though the great number of the Iſlanders who 
"be9* waited for his arrival on the ſea-ſhore, and their 

wives dreſſed like Furies, and their Druids lifting their 


hands up to heaven, and uttering imprecations, had at 


firſt made the Roman ſoldiers ſtartle at the novelty of 

ſuch a ſight. He cauſed the ſacred woods, in which 

(3) Eæciſ luci, the inhabitants ſactificed men, to be cut down (3), 
ſevis ſupeiſtiti- and put garriſons there. But whilſt he was buſy 
onibus ſacri, nam ahout this, he heard that the Britons headed by the 
ee W Hg widow of Praſuragus, King of the Icenians, had re- 
bominum fibris volted, and were commiting great diſorders. He 
| cenſulere devs fas Croſſed over into Britain with all ſpeed, and took ſuch 
babebant. Tacit. effectual meaſures to prevent the progreſs of the rebels, 
OOTY 4 that he gained a victory over them as glorious and 
1 famous as thoſe of the antient times (4). It is ſaid, 
(4) Clara & en- that near fourſcore thouſand Britons were killed in 
eiqurs victoriis that battle; and that on the Roman's fide, the num- 
Par 4 laue ber of the dead, which was ſomething leſs than that 
75 5 ibid. of the wounded, did not amount to four hundred. The 
Ev 5 c̃ourage, conſtancy, experience and prudence of Sueto- 
nius ſhone very much on that occaſion. Vou will 

meet with a curious and particular account of this in 

(5) Lib. 14. cap. the annals of Tacitus (e), and in Xiphilinus (6) : the 
29, & ſeq. conqueror uſed the conquered with ſeverity ; for which 
(6) In Epitome Tealon a great number of the rebels continued in arms; 
Dronis, in Nerone, for they dreaded the conſequences of their ſubmiſſion. 
Page m. 173, & Tenetitibus arma pleriſqut, ques conſcientia dgfectionis, 
7 | & proprius ex Legato timor agitabat. Hic cum egre- 
Zius cetera, arroganter in deditos, & ut ſue guogue 
injurie ultor, durius conſuleret; miſſus Petronius Turpilia- 
nus, languam exorabilior, & delidis * novus, eo- 
gue pænitentiæ mitior (7). 1. e. Moſt continued 
armed, being confcious of their own rebellion, and 
*« fearing the General, who having behaved in all 
* the reſt moſt nobly, uſed the vanquiſhed with 
too much ſeverity, and as though he would revenge 
* his own private injuries; whereupon Petronius Tur- 
«« pilianas was ſent into Britain, as a man of a milder 
«« temper, Who being a ſtranger to the enemies miſ- 
* behaviour, would for that very reaſon be more 
« inclined o pardon them.” This paſſage from Ta- 
citus requires a ſupplement; we muſt 400 to it the 
account he gives us in the fourteenth book of his An- 
nals. We find there what happened before Turpilia- 
anus ſucceeded to Suetonius : we read there, I ſay, that 
Julius Clafficianus, who was Intendant in Britain af- 
ter Suetonius's victory, fell out with that General, and 
ke all the ill he could of him. He imputed 
ery bad ſucceſs to him, and would not give him 
the honour of any good fucce(s, in order to aſcribe it 
only to the fortune of the Roman Commonwealth. 
He ſpread a report abroad, that there would arrive 
a new General, 'who would uſe the vanquiſhed with 
mercy, and he wrote to Court that the war would 
never end, if Suetonius were not recalled. Fulius 
Clafficianus ſucceſſor Cato miſſus, & Suetonio diſeors, bo- 
num publicum privatis fimultatibus impediebat: diſper- 
ſeratque novum legatum opperiendam efle, fine hoſtili 


(7) Tacitus, in 
Vita Agricclæ, 
cap. 16. 


ira & ſuperbia victoris clementer deditis conſulturum. 


Simul in urbem mandabat, nullum prælio finem ex- 
ſpectarent, niſi ſuccederetur Suetonio, jus adverſa 
pravitati ipſius, proſpera ad fortunam Reipub. 'rifere- 
bat (8). Nero heating theſe things, ſent Polycletus, 
one of his freedmen, into Britain, thinking him proper 
to reconcile the Governor and Intendant or Procu- 
rator of the Province together, and to make the re- 
bels accept the peace. That freedman came wich 


(2) Tacitus, Au- 
nal. lib. 14 · cap. 
78. 


tion, the conſequences of which were very bloody and 


aliudwe quod belli commercium, ſed cædes, patibula, ig- 


It is thought he was Con- 
Otho's 


great pomp and Suetonius was obliged to pay his 
court to him (9); however, he kept his poſt till it (9) Mirabantu- 


was ** proper to promote Turpilianus in his ſtead. ne god Dux 
. . | As 4 ercitust , 
If it ſhould be urged, in order to excuſe Suetonius's % ., ** * 


ſeverity, that the Britons had committed moſt terrible vis 0bedirer;, 
cruelties on the Romans, one might anſwer, that they Idem, ibid. cap, 


did not commit thoſe inhuman actions, till after they 39+ 


had ſuffered prodigious extortions and the moſt cruel 
uſage ; and that the General ought therefore to have 
been leſs implacable towards the vanquiſhed. For 
there is a great difference to be made between a nati- | 
on which riſes againſt a new maſter, whoſe government 
is mild, and a nation who ſhakes off a new authorit 
which is the moſt tyrannical that can be ! 
In the former caſe a ſedition attended with cruelty de- 
ſerves a ſevere puniſhment ; but in the latter caſe it is 
but juſt that mercy ſhould ſoon take the place of ſe- 
verity. Tacitus relates (10), that after the death of a 
King of Britain, who had inſtituted the Roman Em- 
ou coheir with his two daughters, his houſe and 
ominions were plundered, his widow whipped, his 
two daughters raviſhed ; and that the chief men of 
the country were driven out of their eſtates, and 
the King's relations reduced to the condition of 
ſlaves. The Roman colony of Camalodunum, con- 
liſting of veterans, ſeized upon every one's eſtates, 
and turned the proprietors out of doors. The 
Roman ſoldiers ſupported the veterans herein, being 
in hopes to have the ſame liberty of plundering the 
iſlanders. In coloniam Camalodunum recens deducti, pelle- 
bant domibus, exturbabant agris, captivos, ſervos appel- | 
lande; forventibus impotentiam weteranorum militibus, (11 11 ibi 
fimilitudine vitæ, & ſpe ejuſdem licentiee (11). All Ee. 
theſe things inſpired the Britons with ſuch a hatred (12) Xiphilaus 
againſt the Romans, and ſuch a deſire to recover or pre- calls her Bd 
ſerve their liberty, that there was ſoon a general inſurrec- v, Buaduic. 
FE 
cruel, The King's reli&t (12) put herſelf at the head 5. 27. fl. 
of the Britons, Do {ſpoke to ow in the ſtrongeſt x} wg — 25 
manner that can be imagined (13). She did not omit the Life Agri- 
to mention the laſhes ſhe had received, nor the raviſh- ©, cap. 16. 


(10) Idem, ibid. 
cap. 31. 


ing of her daughters. She urged theſe topics the 08. It is ves 
better to encourage the Britons to ſhake oft that 1 


cruel ſlavery. Solitum guidem Britannis fæminarum called her after 
ductu bellare teſtabatur; ſed tunc non ut tantis majoribus the ſame manner, 
ortam regnum & opes ; verum ut unam & vulgo, liberta- 39 that the 

| ; | tranſcribers have 
tem amiſſam, confeftum verberibus corpus, contrectatam corrupted her 
filiarum pudicitiam ulciſci: eo provectas Romanorum Cu- name in both pla · 
pidines ut non corpora, nec ſenectam quidem, aut vir- ces. I believe that 
ginitatem impollutam relinguant (14). The abſence of _- true name is 
Suetonius was a favourable circumſtance for the Britons mas, which we 

| et with in 

attempt; they put threeſcore and ten thouſand Ro- Xiphilinus. 
mans, or allies of the Romans to death (15) ; they | 
gave no quarter; but ſtabbed, hanged, or burnt all (13) See her 
they could take. Negue enim capere, aut venundare, ſpeech in Xiphi- 
linus, «bi ſupra, 
pag. 169, & ſeq. 
See alſo Tacitus, 
ibid, cap. 35, 


nes, cruces, tanquam reddituri ſupplicium, ac prærepta 
interim ultione, feſlinabant (16). They uſed no leſs 
cruelty towards the moſt dignified and honeſt wo- 
men (17); they hanged them quite naked, cut off %% lb. 
their breaſts, and ſowed up their mouths, that they cap. 35. hee 
might not be able to eat; and then they laid them 
down upon ſome ſharp little ſpikes, which entered (15) Idem, ibid. 
their bodies. This is what Princes get, by delivering 35 
their new ſubjects up to the licentiouſneſs of the ſol- (16) 14cm, ibid. 
diery. But on the other hand the Britons paid very x 
dear for their barbarouſneſs, for Suetonius puniſhed (17) Xiphilin. 
them moſt cruelly. Obſerve that the Queen, who V ſupra, p. 173. 
had put herſelf at their head, poiſoned herſelf after (18) Tacitus, 
the battle was loſt (18). | Annal. lib. 14. 
[B] Ii is thought he was Conſul in the year of Rome cb. 37: got 
819.) It is plain from a paſlage in Pliny that he has 3 . 
been Conſul (19) : nor does it appear leſs plainly from ,,. 175. ſhedied 
thele words of Tacitus. Aigue eo duces Othonians; ſpa- of ſickneſs. 
tium an moras ſuaſifſe ; præcipuè Paullinum, quod wvetuſ- 8 
ti imus 3 & militia clarus, rods no- (199 co * 
mengue Britannicis expeditionibus meruiſſet (20). i. e. 
be party of Ocho adviſed to delay and to take ſome (20) Tacit. %, 
time, particularly Suetonius Paullinus, the oldeſt of lib. 2. cap. 37 
I « thoſe 4 an, $37" 


(14) Tacitus, 
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(e) Tit. Hi. Otho's armies (g); but he did not keep up in that war the reputation he had gained. 


lb, 1. a7 The ſoldiers murmured againſt his conduct (5); and it is certain, that his maxims, which 
650 Idem, ibid. were never to leave any thing to chance, and to take his meaſures with the utmoſt cir- 
caps 23» & alibi, cumſpection, prevented him from improving the favourable opportunities he met with [ CJ, 

whereby he gave the enemy's army time to provide for her ſecurity. The worſt was, 


that he ran away the day of a general and deciſive battle, and that he pretended Vitellius 


was obliged to him for betraying Otho [D], which in all likelihood he had not done, 


& thoſe who had been Conſuls; a man famous in war, 

„ and who had got a great name and reputation by 

« his expeditions in Britain.” You will ſay perhaps, 

that there is no occaſion for that paſſage from Tacitus, 

and that it is enough to quote theſe words from the 

XIVth chapter of the XVIth book of his Annals, C. 

Suetonio L. Teleſino Conſulibus Antiſtius Softanus . . . . 

fibi conciliat. I anſwer, that this paſſage from the 

annals, which is the proof commonly urged, does not 

appear to be a decifive argument, when we reflect 

(21) Tillemont, on a note of Monſieur de Tiilemont (21). We have 
Ei. des EmP*- ſeen, that as ſoon as the year 822 Suetonius was already 
3 the moſt ancient of thoſe who had been Conſuis. Now 
FEY Lucius Piſo was {till living then (22), and he had been 
(22) This is Conſul in the year 80g ; Suetonius muſt therefore have 


Een Pliny my been Conſul before the year 809, and conſequently it is 


younger, Epiſe, 7. not his Conſulſhip that is meant in the words from Ta- 


lib. 3. citus's Annals, ſince they relate to the year 8 19, or 818. 

| Monfieur de Tillemont (23) is apt to think, that Caius 
(23) 3 Suetonius, who was Conſul with Lucius Telefinus in 
4 2 the year 66 of the Chriſtian æra, that is to ſay, in the 

year of Rome 818, or 819, was the fon of Suetonius, 
(24) gras in whoſe article I give here. Father Hardouin (24) and 
5 all the other authors, whom I have conſulted, adi it 
"YT of no other Collegue of Teleſinus, but our Suetonius 


inus. ill with the 1ame opinion in 
(2:) Voſſius, 4 Paulinus. You will meet with pin 


J,. Latinis, lib. Voſlius, and with a chronological error; for Voſſius 


I, cap. 26. page ſuppoſes that this Conſulſhip belongs to the year 
m. 133. $11 of Rome (25). Father Hardoum (26) on the con. 
trary places it under the laſt year of Nero's life, and 

29) 1 in quotes the VIth book of Tacitus's Annals. He ſhould 
SG 1 have quoted the XVIth, and remembered, that Nero 
5 died two years after the Conlulſhip of Suetonius and 

2 Ve ee Telefinus. Let us obſerve, that Monſieur de Tillemont 
_ - * ſuppoſes (27), as an unqueſtionable mat er of fact, that 
8.4 Suetonius had been Conſul, before ne was ſent into 
Britain; his reaſon is, that all the others who were 

ſent thither, were Conſular men. I cannot tell whe- 

ther or not he be in the right with regard 1o this laſt 

particular; and the argument he builds on the vi / 

mus conſularium (the moit ancient of thoſe who had 

been Conſuls) does not appear convincing to me; for 

uwe mult perhaps underſtand by theſe words, that Sue- 

tonius was older than all the otner Conſular men, 

ſome had been Conſuls before him I do nat 

therefore abſolutely condemn either the common opi- 

nion, or his own. There may be arguments for both 

fides of tne queſtion ; and it would be ſomewhat 


ſtrange, that Tacitus never mentioned Suetonius's con- 


ſular quality, if it had really belonged to him, when 
he commanded in Britain. | 8 
[CJ] His maxims, which <yere, never to leave any 
thing to chance. . . prevented him from improving the 
fawourable opportunities he met auith.] Cæcina, General 
of Vitellius's :roops, had uſed a ftratag-m, which did 
nat ſucceed, and which was like to prove facal to him, 


becauſe Otho's Generals, having gueſſed at his artince, 


avoided the ſnare, and laid another, which the enemy 
did not diſcover. This made them gain a conſidera- 
ble advantage, but not fo great as it might have been, 
if Suetonius had not been io wary, or if he had been 


more bold. Tacitus will give you his character. Sig- 


num pugnæ non flatim d Suetanio Paullino pediti datum. 

Cunctator natur. & cui cauta potius confilia cum ra- 

tione, quam proſpera ex caſu placerent 3 compleri foſſas, 

aperiri campum, pandi aciem jubebat, ſatis cio incipi 

vidloriam ratui, ubi proviſum foret ne vincerentur. Ea 

cunfatione, ſpatium Vitellianis datum, in vineas nexu 

traducum impeditas refugiendi : & modica ſilva adhære- 

bat ; unde rus ſus aui promptiſſires prætorianorum equi- 

(28) Tacit. Hiſt. tum interfecere (28). ide. dSuetonius Paulinus did not 
=, 2. cap. 25, give immediately the ſignal for the foot to ingage 3 
As « he was naturally a delayer ; and liked a prudent 
« and ſafe deſign better than a proſperous event which 

% happened by chance. He ordered the trenches to 

« be filled, the camp to be opened, and the army to 


but 


be drawn out in battel, thinking it was time enough 
to begin the victory, after he had put himſelf in a 
„condition not to be vanquiſhed. ' By theſe delays 
* he gave time to Vitellius's army to retire into vine- 
yards, which by the twigs being interwoven together 


443 


«« were of a difficult acceſs, and near which ſtood a 
* {mall wood, from whence they fell on the moſt for- 


„ ward of the Prætorian horſe and killed them.“ 
Suetonius choſe rather to act according to the rules of 
prudence, than to gain an advantage by a mere lucky 
chance. If he had not commanded to ſound a retreat 
on that day, Vitellius's whole army would have been 
cut in pieces; this was at leaſt what both parties 
thought; nor were the reaſons which he gave for his 
conduct approved of, and I imagine that the Gentle- 
men of the army would willingly change this Proverb, 
to uſe too many precautions is a ſtratagem, into this, ta 
uſe too many precautions is a blunder, Let us continue 
to hear Tacitus. Ceterum ea ubique formids fuit, apud 
fugientes, occur ſantes, in acie, pro valle, ut deleri cum 
univerſo exercitu Cæcinam potuiſſe, ni Suetonius Paul- 
linus receptui ceciniſſet, wtriſque in partibus percrebuerit. 
Timuiſſe ie Paullinus ferebat, tantum inſuper laboris 


atque itineris ; ne Vitellianus miles recens è caſtris feſ- 


ſos aggrederetur, & perculſis nullum retro ſubſidiumm 


foret, apud paucos ea ducis ratio probata, in wulgus ad. 
wer ſo rumore fuit (29). But if on the one hand Sue- 
tonius's warineſs proved detrimental to Otho's party, it 
could on the other hand prevent the ruin, to which the 


raſhneſs of the other Generals expoſed it. Suetonius 


was of opinion that it was proper to protract the war, 


and his advice, which was grounded on very judicious 


maxims (30), was followed by his Collegues, Marius 
Celſus, and Annius Gallus (31). But Titianus Otho's 
brother, and Proculus Lieutenant-General, who had the 


(29) Idem, ibid. 


Caps 26, 


(30) See themin 


greateſt credit with the Emperor (32), were of a quite (37) Ibid. cap. | 
contrary opinion, and brought the affairs to a deſperate 3** 


condition, Here follows a paſſage, which is honoura- 
ble to Suetonius. Otbo conſultavit, trahi bellum, an for- 
tunam experiri placeret, Tum Suetonius Paullinus, dig- 
num fama ſua ratus, qua nemo illa tempeſtate militaris 
rei callidior habebatur, de toto genere belli cenſere ; feſti- 


nationem hoſtibus, moram ipſis utilem difſeruit (3 3). 


3 Ortho pronus ad decertandum : frater ejus Titi- 
anus, & prefettus pretorii Proculus, imperitia properan- 
tes, fortunam & deos & numen Othonis adeſſe confiliis, 
affore conatibus teſtabantur, neu quis obviam ire ſenten- 
tiæ auderet, in adulationem conceſſerant (34). Afier it 
was reſolved to give battle, it was conſidered whether 
or not it was proper that Ocho ſhould be preſent at it, 
which was carried in the negative, Suetonius and Cel- 
ſus not daring to oppoſe it, leſt they ſhould be charged 
with expoſing the Prince to danger (35). They lent 
him theretore with a number of very good troops to a 
ſafe place; this weakened the army, and diſheartened 
the ſoldiers (36), and ſince that retreat Suetonius and 
Celſus had nothing but the bare name of Generals 
(37), their advices were not followed, and all was 
done according to Proculus's fancy. We ought not 
therefore to wonder ſo much, both that the battle was 
loſt, and that Suetonius made his eſcape, without da- 
ring to return to the camp. But he is quite inexcuſa- 
ble with regard to what I ſhall now relate ; it is a 
notorious piece of villainy. | | 

[D] He pretended Vitellius auas obliged to him for be- 


traying Otho.] The Commanders of the victorious 


army, and thoſe of the conquered, went to meet Vi- 
tellius at Lyons. He put ſeveral officers of Otho's 
party to death; and left Suetonius and Proculus uncer- 
tain of their fate. At laſt they were heard, and were 
pardoned becauſe they made the Emperor believe that 
they had betrayed Otho, and they did even explain 
what meaſures they had taken to ruin him. Suetonium 
Paullinum, ac Licinium Proculum, triſti mora ſqualidas 
tenuit : donec auditi, neceſſariis magis deftnſimmibus, quam 
boneſtis uterentur, Proditionem ultro imputabant : ipati- 


(32) Idem, ibid, 
lib, I's Cap. 87. 


(33) Idem, ibid, 
lib. 2. cap. 31. 


cap. 33· 


(33) Idem, ibid. 


(36) Idem, ibid. 


37 Profecto | 


Brixellum Othone, 
honor 1mperti pe- 
nes Tittanum fra- 
trem, Vis ac Po- 
teſtas penes Pro- 
culum Pra fectum. 
Celſus & Paulli- 
nus, cum pruden- 
fia eorum nemo 
uteretur, inant 
nomine ducum, a- 


lienæ culpa præ- 


tendebantur. Ta- 
citus, Hiſt, libs 3» 
cap · 39 


Tacitus, ibid. Cape 
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| ibid. cap. 37» 


but he was believed on his own word, and his life was ſpared, It has been aſſerted, 
that the hopes of being choſen Emperor made him adviſe to protract the war between 
Otho and Vitellius: but Tacitus thinks he was too wife to put ſuch a thought into his 


(i) In the re- head [EJ. We ſhall ſee below (i) that they were miſtaken, who took him for the father 
mark [4] of the of Suetonius the Hiſtorian, and aſſerted that he wrote the Life of Otho. 


next article. 


um longi ante prælium itineris, fatigationem Othoni- 

anorum, permixtum vehiculis agmen, ac pleraque for- 

tuita, fraudi ſuæ adfignantes: & Vitellius credidit de 

(33) Idem, ibid. perfidia, & fidem abſolvit (38). i. e. He let Sue- 

cap. 60. 60 2 . . . 

Wo tonius and Proculus linger ſome time in a fad uncer- 

* tainty; being heard at laſt, they uſed a neceſſary 

« rather than an honeſt defenſe : for they charged 

« themſelves with treaſon : that the army had made a 

© long march before the battle, that the troops of Otho 

% were fatigued, that the army was incumbred with 

« carriages, and even many things which happened 

« by chance, all, they ſaid, was owing to their art 

« and defign : Vitellius believed their treaſon, and 

« diſcharged his promiſe.” Can there be any thing 
more unbecoming the Roman name? | | 

[E] Tacitus thinks he was too wiſe, to put ſuch a 

thought into his head.) He had read in ſome authors, 

that the army of Otho and that of Vitellius, either be- 

cauſe they dreaded the war, or were tired with both 


theſe Emperors, whoſe ſhameful actions were daily diſ- 


covered more and more, had ſome thought of comin 
to an agreement together, and of chooſing a new maſ- 
ter, or leaving the choice to the Senate ; and that this 
was the reaſon why the Chiefs of Otho's troops, and 
(39) Ex eodem, Eſpecially Polinus, adviſed to protract the war (39). 
Tacitus is indeed willing to believe that ſome perſons 
wiſhed from their heart for the publick tranquillity and 
a good Prince; but he cannot think that Suetonius, 
who had ſo much prudence, hoped that in ſo corrupt 
an age, the ſoldiers who had broke the peace in order 
to have war, would abandon the war from a love for 


(a) Suidas, in 


ce. Nor can he imagine, that armies, which dif- 
fered ſo much both in their manners and in their lan- 
guage, would combine together for ſuch an undertaking ; 
nor that moſt of the chief officers, being conſcious of 
their own luxury, their poverty and their crimes, could 
not bear an Emperor, who had been an honeſt man, and 
not obliged to them for his crown. Negue Paullinum, 
qua prudentia fuit, ſperaſſe, corrupt iſſimo ſeculs, tantam 
wulgi moderationem reor, ut qui pacem belli amore tur- 
baverant, bellum pacis caritate deponerent : neque aut 
exercitus linguis moribuſque difſonos, in hunc conſenſum 
potuifſe coaleſcere : aut Legatos ac duces magna ex parte 
luxus, egeſtatis, ſcelerum fibi conſcios, niſi pollutum ob- 6 
flritumque meritis ſuis Principem paſſuros (40). Bau- (4c) Tacitus, 
douin (41) underſtood this paſſage ſo little, that he has /. liv. 2. cap, 
not only miſrepreſented the ſenſe of it, but even falſified 37 
it after ſuch a manner, that one does not know what (41) Author of a 
to make of it. His tranſlation is as follows. But French tranſati- 
« T do not think that a man ſo cunning as Paulinus 9? of Tacitus. 
« was, did ever expect ſo much modeſty from a mob, 
« in ſo corrupted an age; nor that they, who had diſ- 
t turbed the peace for the fake of war, would ever 
give it over through any affection for tranquillity ; 
either becauſe the armies of different manners and 
“% languages agreed to ſuch a deſign, or becauſe the 5 
« Chiefs and the Lieutenants (who knew but too well (42) B-udouin, 
© jn their hearts, that their own lewdneſs, wants and oy 3 
“ vices gave riſe to the war) had ſuffered a Prince ſo pag. 594. edit. de 
* much abandoned to wickedneſs, and obliged to be Paris 1628, in 
&« grateful for their ſervices (42).” 410. 


SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS (CAIUS) a Latin Hiſtorian, fon of Suetonius 


Thame, calls Lenis [4] flouriſhed under the reign of the Emperors Trajan and Hadrian. He applied 


im only a 


Grammarian, himſel 


very much to ſtudy, and we may aſſert, I think, that he taught Grammar and 


and gives us the Rhetoric (a). It is certain that he amuſed himſelf with pleading imaginary cauſes, and 


titles of ſeveral 
grammatica] 
works written by 
Sue tonius. 


[4] Sor of Suetonius Lenis.] This appears from a 

paſſage, which I ſhall tranſcribe. Interſuit huic bello 

| pater meus Suetonius Lenis, tertiæ decime legionis Tri- 
1) Sueton. in O- bunus anguſticlavius (1). You ſee alſo there, that our 


tbone, cap. 10» Suetonius's father was Tribune of the thirteenth Legion, 


and that he was at the battle of Bedriacum, in which 


the troops of Otho were routed by Vitellius's army. 


If Muretus had exactly remembered the paſſages which 

he quoted from Tacitus, he would not have made ſuch 

an ill uſe of his critical learning. He had found in 

a manuſcript Linus with a little ſpace beſore that word, 

whereupon he imagined that there were three letters 

loſt or worn out, and that inſtead of Linus, we ought 

to read Paulinus, whence he inferred that Suetonius the 

hiſtorian was the ſon of Suetonias Paulinus, who is the 

ſubje& of the preceding article. Vidi ego librum, qui 

cariem & tineas ſenſerat, in quo poſt nomen Suetonius 

foramen erat exiguum : deinde ſequebatur linus : & ſu- 

pra alia manu emendatum lenis : Omnino autem legendum 

et Paulinus: id enim ei verum cognomen fuit. Teftem 

in eam rem laudabo Tacitum, qui fortis viri neque nomen, 

negue virtutem tacitam efſe fruit. Ejus enim & ſæpe in 

annalibus & in Agricolæ vita perhonorificam mentionem 

(2) Muret. Var, Fact (2). He was ſo taken and fo pleaſed with his 
Le. lib. 15. cap. Conjecture, that he did not in the leaſt attend to 
11. p. m. 1144. the paſſages from Tacitus, which he pretended to urge; 
for if he had conſidered them with ſome care, he would 

have known very eaſily, that they were inconſiſtent 

with his Criticiſm : he would have concluded, that 

the Suetonius, whoſe actions Tacitus has recorded, 

could not be the ſame who was but a Tribune in the 

| war of Vitellius. Add to this, that according to the 
J) The rſt and ſame Tacitus, in a work (3), which Muretus does not 
2d book of Ta- quote, Suetonius Paulinus was one of the Generals of 
citus's Hiſtory. Otho's troops tering that ſame war, which makes 
Muretus's correction fall to the ground. Theſe are very 

ſtrange blunders, which yet a Critick ought never to 

cenſure with opprobrious language, but as a thing, 


I think that he pleaded alſo ſome really before the Judges. Pliny, who places him 


among 


which ſhould make him be uſed with indulgence by his 

readers, when he happens to commit blunders of the 

ſame kind, which is unavoidable. If it were lawful to 

compare the little with the great, I would here apply 

to my ſelf the concluſion, which Juſtus Lipſius has 

drawn from that miſtake of Muretus (4). Quid di- (4) Lipſius, in 
cam? Non inſector te vir elegantiſſime, ſed bona fide hac Tacit. Hiſe, lib, 2. 
fſeribis. Erras nimis. Suetonius ille Lenis Tribunus Ps 454. 


uit: nofter belli dux. Ille anguſticlavius, id eff, non- 


dum Senator, ſed inter equites : iſte Conſularis, nec tenue 
uſquam veſtigium confuſionis ejus quam facis. Hoc mihi 
in tranſcurſu monitum, non ut carpam ( Fidem teflor : ) 
fed ut claro ſub exemplo diceam quam fallax hec Critica, 
& ignoſcendum etiam nobis efſe, fi labimur interdum in 
procliwi iſtd wid. i. e. What ſhall I fay ? I do not 
“rail againſt you, moſt polite man; you wrote this 
« ingenuouſly ; but you are widely miſtaken : that 
« Suetonius Lenis was a Tribune, and ours a General. 
The former wore a narrow gown, that is to ſay, he 
«© was not yet among the Senators, but only among 
„the Knights: the latter had been a Conſul : nor is 
“there the leaſt ground for the confuſion you make. 
«© I would obſerve this by the by, not (1 ſwear) with 
«« a deſign to find fault, but in order to ſhew by that 
« illuſtrious inſtance, how uncertain the art of criticiſm 


is; ſo that we claim the readers indulgence, if we 


happen to fall ſometimes in ſo ſlippery a road.“ 
Some perſons will perhaps imagine, that Suetonius 
Lenis, the father of Suetonius the hiſtorian, was the ſon of 
the Suetonius mentioned in the foregoing article ; but 
this would be an ill-grounded ſuppoſition : for if Sueto- 
nius had been the grandſon of that great warrior, and 
Roman Conſul, he would not have mentioned his grand- 
father in ſo plain a manner as he does: Auum meum 
narrantem puer audiebam, cauſſam operis ab interioribus 
aulicis proditam, &c (5). i. e. When I was ſtill a (5) Sueton. in 
* child, I have 4 my grandfather relate, that the (%ige, cap: 19, 
«« reaſon of that affair, as publiſhed by the moſt inti- 
3 ce mate 


ton. in 
2, Cape 19 


lib, 23 


pag. 769. edit. 
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(6) Plinius, E. among thoſe were ſtyled Scholaftici (b), 


24 lib. 1. 
(e) Idem, 


445 


1 men who delivered ſpeeches and pleas only in 
private rooms, or by way of exerciſe (c), aſſerts in another place (d), that Suetonius 


Mon Epit. deſired him to procure him a delay, becauſe he had dreamt ſomething which made him 
3. lid» 2» 


(d) Idem, 


fear to be caſt in a cauſe at the bar. There was a long and very intimate friendſhip 


22 Epi. between theſe two writers (e), which proved advantageous to Suetonius, for Pliny did 
18. * 1 


(e) Idem, lib. 


1 g y 
him great ſervices. He had procured him a place of Tribune (F), and then he cauſed 


r it to be given to another at Suetonius's requeſt. He obtained for the latter, whoſe mar- 
It» „ 2 . . . . v2 
= wg Zeit. 95. riage was barren, the jus trium liberorum, that is to ſay, the privilege of thoſe who had 


three children. 
{f) 1dem, 


That favour was never granted but with difficulty, and Pliny could not 


U. Ein. have got it for his friend, if he had not had a very great credit at the Emperor's Court, 


and if he had not ſhewed that he took that affair very much to heart (g). 
time (5) Governor of Bithynia under the Emperor Trajan. 

great preferment, for he was Secretary to the Emperor Hadrian; but he loſt that place the [oth book of 
about the year 121, when ſeveral perſons fell under the Prince's diſpleaſure, becauſe they Fly. 


He was at that 


Suetonius ſoon came to (2) See the Let- 
ters 95, 96. of 


had not ſhewed the Empreſs all the reſpe& ſhe deſerved [B]. Suetonius wrote a great “) in the year 
many books [C], which are almoſt all loſt. There is nothing extant but his Hiſtory ot“ 
the twelve firſt Emperors, and part of his Treatiſe of the illuſtrious Grammarians and 


Rhetoricians. 


That Hiſtory 1s very much commended by our moſt learned Hu- 


maniſts [D]: it relates much leſs to the general affairs of the Empire, than to the per- 


ſon of the Emperors 3 and one cannot ſufficiently admire the great care and dil 


« mate Courtiers, &c,” It is very poſſible for an hiſ- 
torian to be ſo modeſt, as not to mention in his hiſtory, 
even occaſionally, the glorious qualities of his anceſtors ; 
but it is hardly poſſible, that ſpeaking of his father or 
grandfather he ſhould but barely name him, without 
mentioning the conſiderable employ ments to which he 
was promoted, Our Suetonius was ſure not to forget 
to obſerve, that his father had been a Tribune ; how 
much more would he have remembered to relate that 
his grandfather had been a General ? The ſubje& he 
was about required it abſolutely ; for it is upon the 
occaſion of the battle of Bedriac he obſerves that his 
father commanded a Legion, in the war between Otho 
and Vitellius: now it was in that war that Suetonius 
Paulinus commanded Otho's army. | 


One Sicco Polentonus had aſſerted before Muretus, | 


that Suetonius Paulinus was the father of Suetonius the 
hiſtorian : and beſides this he makes him to be author 
of ſome works written by the latter ; he aſcribes to 
him the books, de in/titutione officiorum, de illuſtribus 
ſcriptoribus, deque hiſtoria ludicra. He does this in a 
life of Suetonius, which Pighius has inſerted into his 
(6) Ad ann. 8 18. Annals (6), and which is a wretched piece. This Po- 
See Voſſius, de Jentonus was Secretary to the city of Padua, in the be- 
Hiſt, Latin. pag. 
z e, things: 1. That Geſner pretends, that Suetonius 
(7) See Voſſius, Paulinus is the ſame with Suetonius Lenis, and that he 
ibid. pag. 804+ as the father of Suetonius the hiſtorian, and wrote a 


(3) Voſlius, ibid. life of the Emperor Otho. 2. That La Popeliniere 


Page 135. relates the ſame particulars. Geſner's Bibliotheque 


quoted by Voſſius contains nothing like it; but here 


follows what we meet with in the Epitome or Abridg- 
ment, which others have made of that Bibliotheque. 
Suelonius Lenis, Suetonii Tranquilli pater, Lucii Othonis 
Imperatoris vitam deſcripſit. Item librum de inſtitutione 


(0) Epiteme Bib- obſerwata, & librum Prætorum (9). i. e. Suetonius 


liorb. Geſneri, e Lenis, the father of Suetonius Tranquillus, wrote 


18 4e the life of the Emperor Lucius Otho, as alſo a book 
"yy « of Cuſtoms and one of the Prætors.“ There is no- 
thing hinted at in that paſſage, by which it appears that 
Suetonius Lenis and Suetonius Paulinus are taken for 
one and the ſame perſon. Here follow la Popeliniere's 
words. Suetone Lenis, pere de Tranquile, deſcrit la wie 
(40) La Popeli- de L. Othon Empereur, & un livre des Preteurs (10). 
mere, Hiſtoire des All this is falſe. | 
Ys liv. 6. Obſerve that Suetonius taking the ſirname of Tran- 
Vous A  quillus, preſerved the full ſenſe of the ſirname of Lenis 
Page 344. (mild or calm) which his father bore. But we cannot 
| tell for what reaſon he preferred the one before the 
other : he conſulted perhaps only his ear, finding the 
ſound of Tranguillus more ſmooth and agreeable than 
that of Lenis. | po 
[B] He left that place.. when ſeveral 
perſons fell under the Prince's diſpleaſure, becauſe 
they bad not ſhewed the Empreſs all the reſpect he 
defired.) We know this particular only from the 
following pop of Spartianus. Septicio Claro præ- 
fecto pretorii, & Suetonio Tranguillo epiſtolarum magi- 


Vol. IX. 


ginning of the XVth century (7). Voſſius (8) aſſerts 


gence 
with 


fire, multiſque aliis qui apud Sabinam uxorem, injuſſu 

ejus, familiarius ſe tunc cyerant quam reverentia | 

domus aulice poſtulabat, ſucceſſares dedit (11). Monſr. (11) AÆlius 
de Tillemont has repreſented the ſenſe of that Latin Spartian. 7 Vita 
paſſage thus. © Hadrian put ſeveral perſons in Aan, cp. . 


. . . . ap. M. 102, tom. 
«« England out of his favour, becauſe, without his 1. 1. 4 
« 


* 


© too much liberty towards the Empreſs Sabina: 


but hiſtory does not give us a more particular 

« account of this. Suetonius Tranquillus, Who is 

* unqueſtionably the hiſtorian, loſt his poſt of Secre- 8 
tary, &c (12).“ This is very judicious : we ſhall (12) Tillemont, 

ſee in the remark concerning Moreri's errors, that all Hijt. des Emper. 

the writers have not been ſo diſcreet at Monſieur de . © PE: Pr 

: | 418. under the 
Tillemont. | | 3 year 12 1. 

[C] Suetonius wrote a great many bools.] Let us 
again tranſcribe the ſame author's expreſſions. (13) (1) Ibid. pag. 
« Svidas_. . . . aſcribes to him ſeveral works relating 486. | 
„ to that profeſſion (14). He obſerves beſides, that (14) That is to 
«« Suetonius had wrote a book on the games of Greece, fay- the profeſſion 
« two on the public ſhews of the Romans, two on „ the Gramma- 
the laws and cuſtoms of Rome, one of Cicero's life 
or on his books concerning the Commonwealth; 

a catalogue of the illuſtrious men of Rome, and 
the eight books of the hiſtory of the Emperors, | 
which are extant. (*) He had compoſed alſo three (*) Auſen. ep. 
books of the Kings, of which Paulinus has fince 79: Pag. 466. 
made an abridgment in verſe. (5) The book of the (5) Suet. prc!. 
inſtitution of offices quoted by Priſcian, is perhaps 
the book of the laws and cuſtoms of Rome. The 
ſame Priſcian quotes eight books written by him 
concerning the Prætors. There is a work aſcribed 
to him entitled de rebus wariis, in which he treated 
of theſe ſubjects which relate to Grammar. (i) It (.) Prot 
appears from a great number of authors, who have 
quoted his works, that they have been very much | 
celebrated even among the Greeks. („) Tertullian (+) 7ert- ſpec. c. 
quotes his book of public ſhews, and St. Jerom (+) 5? 9% © 
that of the illuſtrious men, in imitation of which (+) Hier. v. il. 


cc 


cc 
«c 
cc 
66 


ing the illuſtrious Grammarians, Poets and Orators, 
is perhaps a fragment or a part of that work of 
Suetonius. He has mentioned ſome Greeks among 
them, but only ſuch as taught at Rome.” 

[D] That hiftory of the twelve firſt Emperors 1, 
very much commended by our moſt learned humaniſt; ] 
It is a continual ſeries of choice and curious particulars, 
related in a conciſe manner, without any digteſſions, 
any reflections, or any argument whatſoever. There 
runs through the whole a ſpirit of ingenuity and ſin- 
cerity, which ſhews that the author neither dreaded 
nor hoped any thing, and that neither fear nor flat- 
tery guided his pen. He expoſes an infinite number 


of vices, with all their deformity, but without ſhew- 

ing that he was any ways inclined to ſlander, and 
without concealing the good qualities of thoſe, whoſe (15) Ser Bodin, 
crimes he deſcribes (15). Theſe are great allure. in bis Merbode de 
ments for readers of tafte ; I mean, for ſuch readers. # Hiſtoire, chap. 


whe 


4+ pag: m. 65. 


50” 


uſts 
orders, they had behaved themſelves with a little Scripe. uguſts, 


he wrote his own. What is now extant concern- Præf. P. 261. 4. 
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with which he collected together an infinite number of particulars concerning their acti- 
ons and their inclinations. He does not follow a chronological order, and never did 
any Hiſtory differ more from annals than this does. He refers every thing to certain 
heads, and puts together all that relates to the ſame head. He is very conciſe, and 
mentions many cuſtoms and decrees, ſo that they who read his Hiſtory with a good 
Commentary, or who hear it explained to them in the Lectures of ſome learned critic, 
may learn from it a thouſand curious particulars relating to antiquity. Some perſons 


who are never more diſpleaſed than when they 
obſerve, that an author loves to ſlander, and that 
he relates wicked actions, not ſo much with a de- 
ſign to acquaint the world with what happened, as to 
indulge his ſatyrical humour, There are numberleſs 
readers, who do not mind whether an hiſtorian be- 
trays ſuch an humour, or whether he is free from it ; 
if he does but ſlander they are pleaſed and fatisfied : 
it is unqueſtionable that ſuch readers have a wicked 
heart, and a bad judgment ; but all things being other- 
wiſe equal, I am apt to think, that they would chooſe 
to read an hiſtory, in which the character of wicked 


Princes was drawn with ingenuity, rather than an hiſ- 


tory which the author's malice ſhould render ſuſpicious. 


They may therefore agree with perſons of a good taſte 


in their approbation of Suetonius. He is a writer, who 


has found the art to prepoſſeſs the readers in favour of 


his ſincerity, which is a ſtrong proof that he wrote 
without any biaſs. Let us ſee what character has been 


given of him; and let us begin with the eloquent 


Politian's account. Hæc ſingula ita Suetonius bic 
noſter per ſecutus in ſua hiſtoria eſt, ut præter explicandi ſci- 
entiam, qua mirifice eft uſus, etiam diligentiam nobis, fi- 
demque, & libertatem ſuam plane probaverit. Nulia 
in his libris ſuſpicio eft gratiæ, nulla fimultatis, nibil 
ſtudio diftum, nibil ſuppreſſum metu, rebus ipſis data 
omnia, veritati in primis ſervitum eft, ut plane appareat 
ad perpetuam magis paſſeſſionem ( ut Thucydides ait) quam 
ad intuitum hoc opus, pugnamgque pre ſentem comparatum eſt, 
Nam qui aut fedis aſſentationibus, aut malignis obtrec- 
tatiunculis, ſupra quam res ipſa poſtulet, quaſi fervire 


 bifloriam cogunt, ii mihi haud minus eam dehoneflare 


widentur, atque ii qui Herculem ipſum depingant, Lydie 


 Omphale in muliebri & crocina tunicula famulantem (16). 
Prefat. in Sueto- 


8 Hanc in primis captare hiſtoricus laudem de- 
bet, ut libertate uſus maxima in ſcribendo, ut negue aſ- 
Jentationi quaſi obnoxius, neque obtrectationi quaſi offen- 


us, ſed fidei ſerviſſe atgue incorruptæ veritati exiſtime- 


tur, ne quid in eo jerwvile, neue quid malignius deprehen- 
datur, fic ut nec ullis conditionibus falicitatus, negue mer- 
cedula cuiquam audtoratus, ſed ſui homo juris, rectus, 
atque intrepidus neutram in partem prefunderet (17). 
. » Tantum abeſt, ut hic noſter quicquam vel metu, 
wel ſtudio adductus, rebus ipſis detraxerit, ut Nerve 
etiam, Trajani, Adrianique ſue atatis Imperatorum 


vitas preoptaverit, quam aut periculsſe de wiventibus . 


male ſentire, aut extollendo potentiores, parum wideri 
liber (18). 1. e. Suetonius has compoſed his hiſtory 
after ſuch a manner, as ſhews, not only that he 
* knew wonderfully well how to relate facts, but alſo 
„ that he was an accurate, faichſul and free writer, 
He cannot be ſuſpected either of favour or of ha- 
tred : he ſaid nothing out of flattery, and omitted 


nothing through fear; he fludied only to give a 


true and fair account of things; ſo that it is plain, 
his hiſtory is deſigned for poſterity (to uſe Thucy- 
** dides's exprefſions) rather than to be a party-work, 
intended only for a preſent purpole. For they 
who make hiſtory ſerve either baſely to flatter, or 
to flander maliciouſly, beyond what the rules of 
truth require, do in my opinion debaſe hiſtory, as 
much as a man would diſgrace Hercules, if he 
vere to repreſent him only drefled in women's cloaths. 
and waiting as a ſlave on Omphael. An hiſtorian 
«© muſt chiefly aim at the glory of a free writer, nei- 
ther flattering, as though he was a penſioner, 
nor flandering, as though he had been abuſed, 
** but conſtantly devoted to uncorrupted truth and 
** honeſty, who relates nothing neither like a 
* ſlave, nor like a malicious man; who is not 
to be bribed upon any terms whatſoever, but 
« who is his own maſter, independent, upright, 
„ undaunted, and not more prepoſſeſſed in behalf of 
«« one party, than in behalf of another. Suetonius 
«« was ſo far from miſrepreſenting things, either 
through fear, or through favour, that he declined 


blame 


&« writing the lives of Nerva, Trajay, and Hadrian, 
« who reigned in his time, rather than expoſe him- 
« ſelf to any danger by ſpeaking ill of the living, 
or to be thought leſs free by commending the men 
« in power.” Let us add to this noble elogium the fol- 
lowing paſſage from Juſtus Lipſius. Surtonium Fran- 
guillum non injuria commendo ſæpe juventuti. Verba 


vides? pura, terſa, propria. Filum totum orationis ? 


breve, nervoſum. Rem ifſam ? utilis pariter & jucunda 
hiftoria et: &, quod mihi caput, Les moris & dboc- 
trinæ antique. Quit, obſecrs, ritus publicus olim pri- 
watuſque fuit, quem velut de induſiria non tangat ? 
Auod munus, quis magiſtratus, quem non libet ® Tangat 
libet, dico. Non enim explicet : quod inſtitutum ejus 
vetuit & ratio ſcribendi. At viam tamen latam ſſer- 
nit ad indagandum: & aures atque animum imbuit au- 
ditione aliqua, imo cognitione (19) i. e. It is with (19) _ Lie- 
* much reaſon that I recommend to young people the . eng 
«« reading of Suetonius. If you conſider his diction, ebay 2g e 
„it is pure, neat, and proper. The ſtyle is conciſe 1. Operum. | 
« and ſtrong; and the hiſtory is both uſeful and agree- | 
« able; and, what in my opinion is moſt conſiderable, 
« it teaches us the manners and cuſtoms of the an- 
„ tients, For what publick or private ceremony 
„ was there antiently, upon which he does not touch 
* as it were deſignedly ? What office or magiſtracy 
* at which he does not hint? He touches upon, I 
e ſay, and hints at theſe things, and not that he ex- 
« plains them, which was beſide his purpoſe, and no 
«« part of his deſign. But yet he paves the way 
© to the knowledge of theſe things; he fills our 
« ears and our minds with ſome inſtructions, and 
even gives us room to make ſome reflections.“ Here 
follows another paſſage, Suetonius witas aliquot def- 
cripfit Auguſiorum. Fidem fs ſpedles, nibil certius. Ac 
cumen ſcribentis fi confideres & prudentiam, nihil acu- 
tins, nibil prudentius. Verborum, quantum ſatis et, 
adbibet ; copiam autem rejicit. Formulas fori & curie 
omnes ſerwat in lquendo, Mirificus plane vir, & dignus, 
qui ab omnibus ametur & legatur (20). i. e. Sueto- (20) Frenciſcus 
„% nius wrote the lives of ſome Emperors. It you Robortellus, in 
* conſider his authority as an hiſtorian, nothing can Ig ad Jo. 
« be more certain; if the writer's wit and judgment, "ſe Conde” 
nothing can be more ingenious, nothing more judi- Popuii Romani 
« cious. He uſes as many words as is neceſlary, but vita & viftupre- 
« avoids all ſuperfluity. He has preſerved the terms *. 
« and ex preſſions uſed at the bar and in the Senate. | 


* 
* 


% In a word, he is a molt wonderful man, and well 


« deſerves to be eſteemed and read.” Whoever is 

willing to ſee a greater number of authorities in Sueto- 

nius's favour, may conſult Hanckius, in the firk vo- 

lume of his work de Romanarum rerum ſcriptoribus 

page 112 and 113, and in the {econd volume page 

267, and 288. He may read alſo Pope-Blount in 

page 104 of his Cenſura celebrioriarum Autorum. But 

it is proper the reader ſhould ſce bere what the an- 

cients acknowledged concerning Suetonius's candour 

and ſincerity. Conſult the margin (11). (21) Sueten'us 
We mult not diſſemble, that Suetonius's biſtory is e der 9 

very much diſliked by thoſe, who would know ex- ENTS 

actly the date of every event. He has neglected g Vindicem ba. 

that particular; he has by no means followed a uit, contertas co 

chronological order; this was no part of bis ſcheme : 4d cc curfim 

and oblerve that he is to be excuſed for chooſing a Le hae 


Et de Suetonio 


method, which put him under no neceſſity to follow that „ ,.;.,mur cui 


order. There were hiſtorians enough. who gave ac- familiare uit a- 
counts of the Emperor's reigns according to the time more . 
when every thing happened. He did not think it Vite % . 
proper therefore to write a work of the ſame kind. "> f Flies 
He choſe rather to ſet the life of every Emperor 4g. Sip. dee 
in a true light, and to give the readers a notion of the fame in 
their perſonal character; tor which purpole he collected Fe, rate 7 


. 639. where be 
together in one chapter all that related to their mar- ck Uu among 


riages; and in other ſeparate chapters what concerned thoſe, 94 bur ts 
their education, their amours, their friendſhips, their dierte quam _ 
buildings, &c. This was chooſing the moſt difficult , (165 © 
2 Part 


tas) tradideruits 


8 U 


blame him for relating ſo many things, which give the readers a particular account of the 
obſcene actions, and horrid diſſoluteneſs of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, &c. EJ. It muſt 


be confeſſed that he made very particular enquiries upon thoſe ſubjects, and indulged 


part of an hiſtorian's fanftion. For it is much eaſier 
to give an account of the wars, or of ather public 
tranſactions, than to relate what happens in a Prince's 
palace; I mean to give an account of the Prince's private 
inclinations and actions; to relate how he behaved him- 
ſelf in the character of a huſband, a father, a brother, a 
maſter, a friend, and lover; to explain his taſte, his 
fancies, his way of drefling, his diet, &c. I am ſure, 
that a man, who at this time would attempt the hiſtory 
of the Popes, or of the Emperors, or of the French 


his 
pen 


t gives ſo accurate and particular an account of thoſe 
«© abominations, as though he deſigned to teach us 
4 how to practiſe them, We meet with nothing like 
* it in Tacitus; he omits entirely ſuch things; or if 
« he mentions them, it is after ſuch a manner as to 
ic ſhew how much he condemns and abhors them; 
* nor does he expatiate upon them as Suetonius does. 
Let Suetonius therefore be content to excell among 
5 ſuch writers of lives as Vopiſcus, Spartianus, Lam- 
“ pridius and others: with them let him triumph; 
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Kings, &c. after the manner of Suetonius, confining 
His account, like him, within the laſt hundred and 
fifty years, more or leſs, would meet with very great 
_ difficulties, and that if he ſucceeded as well as Sueto- 
nius has done, he would be admired, and be looked 
upon as an excellent writer of ſecret hiſtory. Oh! 
what an eſtate a Bookſeller would get by ſuch a 
Work! | 
CE] Some perſons blame him for relating ſo many 
things, which give the readers à particular account of 


% and if he be any ways preferable to them as to his 
Latin ſtyle, it is owing only to the age in which 
** he lived. But if he pretends to aim at Taeitus's 
reputation, or to compare himſelf with that emi- 
„nent hiſtorian, he will be hiſſed by all the learned. 
„For my part, I am of opinion that the reading of 
* Suctonius is not leſs pernicious to young people, 
© than Catullus or Martial ; nay I think it dangerous 
even to perſons of age.” Obſerve how he oppoſes 
Tacitus to Suetonius, in order to ſhew that Tacitus 
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the obſcene actions of Tiberius, . . . c.] is not to blame, fince he omitted thoſe obſcene actions, 
Li- Muretus is the perſon who exclaimed with the greateſt or mentioned them only in general, and with marks 
it, _ eloquence againſt Suetonius upon that account; he goes of dillike. Bodinus had already made the ſame ob- 
= even ſo far as to aſſert, that it is more dangerous for ſervation, with a deſigu to ſet Tacitus above Sueto- 


young people to read that hiſtorian, than to read the 
poems of Catullus and of Martial. Let us tranſcribe 
that whole paſſage from the oration, which he de- 
livered in the college of Rome November the 4th 
1580. At Suttonium S. Hieronymus laudat. Magnum 
reflimoninm, fi laudat. Non enim ſanctitate tantum Hit- 


ronymus, ſed & eruditione & judicio præſtitit. Duomodo 


nius, whom he owns yet no leſs blameable than Lam- 
pridius. Hac fortaſfis improbari poteſt ( Suetonius ) quod 
Sediffimas quaſque Principum libidines nimis fludioſe 
couſettatur, guas Corn. Tacitus omifit. Sed in eo genere 
lange a Lampridio ſuperatur ; is enim tot portenta novarum 
woluptatum ab Heliogabalo invedta deſcribit, ut non ma- 
gis ea narrare, quam unicuigue ad imitandum proponere 


igitur laudat ? Eadem libertate ſcripfilſe eum, ait, Cer 
ſarum witas, qua ii Vixerunt. Non magna laus, {i 
laus eft : ſed ego laudem rfſe non puto. Quid enim lau- 


wideatur (23). i. e. Suetonius is perhaps to blame for (23) Rodin. .- 
«+ relating too accurately the moſt ſhameful obſcenities d. Hiſi. cap. 4. 
of every Prince, which Tacitus has omitted. But Fag. + 65 


dis habet, cum Cæſares in ſumma licentia atpue impu- 


dentia wixerint, orationis turpitudine, ipſorum flagitia 


eequaſſe, queque illi perpetuis tenebris operienda patrarunt, 
ea nudis & pretextatis verbis in lucem & in aſpeclum 
hominum protuliſſe? Itague nihil apud Suetonium fre- 


guentius legas, quam exoletos, & ſpentrias, & cellarios, 


nubentem Neroni Sporum, Doryphoro Neronem ; woces 
etiam, quas in illis flagitiis miſerint, quaſi bæc ſcire 
poſterorum i ntereſſet: quorum commemoratione non ſcri pio- 
rem modo, ſed ipſas chartas erubeſcere oportebat : cum 
hc interim ita ſubtiliter ac particulatim perſequitar, 
1, ducere woluifſe videatur. In Tacito aibil famile repe- 
rias. Talia aut præterit, aut ita fignificat, ut odiffe 
& abherrere wideas, non, ut illum alterum, cupide in tis 
immorari. Inter Vopiſcos igitur, & Spartiauas, & Lam- 
pridivs, & ejujmodi vitarum ſeriptores Susionius emineat, 
illa ſe jactet in aula; hoc cœreris uelior, quod æratis bene- 
ficio, melius quam illi Latine loquitur : ad Taciti quidea 
 ghloriam aſpirare, aut ſe cum 40 couferre fi voluerit, om- 


herein Lampridius goes much beyond him; for he 
< deſcribes the many new and horrid ſenſual pleaſures 
« in which Heliogabalus indulged himſelf, after ſuch a 

manner, as though his deſign were, to propoſe them 
for the reader's imitation, rather than barely to re- 
late them.” But did not Bodinus and Muretus 
forget the difference there is between an author of 
the hiſtory of an Empire, and an author of the 
hiſtory of an Emperor? The former ought to touch 
but ſlightly on the private life of the Prince ; 
he mult ſpeak of Kings almoſt only ſo far, as 
their conduct has ſome influence on the general 
affairs of the State. But they who write the parti- 
cular hiftory of a Piince ought to dwell chiefly 


on his private actions. This is the reaſon why Sueto- 


nius thought himſelf under itrifter obligation than Ta- 
citus, to give a particular account of the Emperor's 
domeſtic conduct. But beſides this; one may ſafely 
aflert, that it is not true, that Tacitus was ſo cautious 


iv eruditorum convicio vapulabit. Equidem, quad ad 
me attinet, Suetonii lectianem mon minus quam Ca- 
ulli aut Martialis adoleſcentibus fernicioſam, elian 
confirmata atatis wviris periculoſam puto (22). i. e. 


as the cenſurers of Suetonius pretend. He expreſſes 
the obſcenities of thoſe times in very ſtrong terms, and 
I think that, proportionably ſpeaking (24), he dwells (44) That is to 
upon them as much as Suetonius. We ſhould be better I, conſidering 


(22) Muretus, 


* But St. Jerom, you'll ſay, commends Suetonius. able to judge of it, if we had his whole hiſtory of Ca- _ _ ee 
Orat. 17, We Ne This is indeed a great authority, if he does but ligula. This obfervation of Muretus, namely, that of the "ram 
—_ Legt 1692 © really commend him. For St. ſerom was diſtin- there was no occaſion mw the publick an accurate Empire, whereas | 
yr Bra „ puiſhed not only by his holineſs, but alſo by his account of the diſſoluteneſs of the Emperors; that ob- Suetonius wrote 
„ learning and by his judgment. But how does he ſervation, I ſay, proves too much. For he will be on'y the Lives of 
3 « commend him ? Why, he aſſerts that Suetonius wrote anſwered, that the publick did not want to know the Pero. 
W << the lives of the Emperors with the ſame licentiouſ- particulars, which Tacitus relates concerning Agrip- 
128 ** neſs, with which they lived. This is no great pina, Who prompted her own fon to commit inceſt 
a « commendation, if any. For as the Emperors lived with her. What occaſion had we, will ſome ſay to 
11 00 * in the moſt licentious and diflolute manner, what Muretus, for the lafſcive oſcula & prenuntias Hagitii 
im „glory is there in writing down their lives in ſo ob- Ganditias (laſcivious kifles, and kindnefles leading to 
A „ {cene a ftyle, as comes up to their own wickedneſs; the greateſt crimes) which we meet with in Tacitus 
5 and in ſetting in a full light, and ex poſing to the (25)? You ought, either to condemn that hiſtorian, (25) Tacit. Anm. 
41 4 oy 


or to abſolve Suetonius, and acknowledge, that their lib. 14. cape 2, 


«4 


whole world, in * moſt free and impudent ex- 
preſſions thoſe ations, which ought to be buried un- 
der an eternal darkneſs ? There is nothing you meet 
% oftner with in Suetonius, than the word catamite, and 
ſuch other obſcene words and expreſſions, as Sporus 
marrying Nero as a woman, and Nero taking Dory- 
„ phorus ter a wife. He does not even omit the words 
© they uſed to ſpeak in their abominable proceedings, as 
though it concerned poſterity very much to know 
* them; whereas not only the writer but his very pa- 
0 per ought to have bluſhed at them and yet he 


«6 
«c 


faults differ only as more and leſs. 
Eraſmus, whoſe authority muſt weigh as much at leaſt 
as Muretus's, does not think, that the deſcription of 
the diſſoluteneſs of thoſe Emperors, whoſe lives Sueto- 
tonius wrote, is of no ule to the public. He is rather 
of opinion, that it may ſerve to deter wicked Princes, 
and that there is no tyrant who could enjoy any tran- 
quillity of mind, if he confdered that his memory will 
become one day as execrable, as that of a Nero, or a 
Caligula is at this time. It was with a defign to pro- 

mote 
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SUE 


(7) See the paſ* pen a great freedom; this made ſome ſay that he wrote the Lives of the Emperors with 


ſage from Pliny, 


in che remark. the Tame licentiouſneſs with which they lived. He was nevertheleſs a man of very good 
50 quotation morals, and of an eminent virtue (i). He was in no haſte to publiſh his works, and his 
31 


mote the publick good, that he laboured to procure an 
edition of Suetonius and of the other hiſtorians, who 
have left us an account of the abominable actions of 
the Roman Emperors. Let us tranſcribe his own 
words; they expreſs his thought more fully and more 
ſtrongly than I have done. Ex bone ſi dei ſeriptoribus 
ſuper alias innumeras, hac præcipua capitur utilitas, 
quod non alia res aque, vel bonorum regum animos ad res 
cum laude gerendas accendit, vel Tyrannorum cupiditates 
cohibet ac refr anat, dum utrique cernunt horum literis ſuam 
vitam omnem, mox in totius orbis, imo ſeculorum omnium 
Theatrum producendam, & quidquid nunc vel in abdito 
patrant, vel aſcito fuco prætexunt, wel metu diſſimulari 
cogunt verius quam ignorari, paulo poſt clariſſima in luce 
ſub oculis omnium traducendum; cum jam metu pariter ac 
ſpe libera poſteritas, nec ullo corrupta fludio, magno con- 
fenſu recte fattis applaudet, parique libertate his diverſa 
explodet exfibilabitque. Nec enim arbitror quenquam ty- 
rannum, fic penitus omnem hominis ſenſum exuiſſe, ut vi- 
tam ſibi jucundam ducat, fi norit ſuum nomen apud poſte- 
ros omnium ętatum ac nationum, tam inviſum & exe- 
crabile fore quam eſt Neronis, Caligulæ, Heliogabali, 
Commodi, ad quorum mentionem, ceu fortentorum Verius 

' quam principum, nemo jam non deſpuit, non abominatur, 
(26) Eraſm. Ep. non deteflatur (26). i. e. Among the numberleſs 


_ © beſtowed upon him, and deſerves that one ſhould ſay 


Dedicat, Sueto- « benefits we receive from faithful hiſtorians, the moſt 


nii, Dionis Caſſii, 60 
Spartiani, Capi- 
tolini, Lamorid: i, 
&c+ He dedicated 
that work to Fre- 
deric Elector of „ 
Saxony, and to &« 
Prince George 


touſin to that E- 
lector. The dedi- 
cation is dated 6« 


from Antwerp (4 


June 5, 9375 6 


conſiderable is, that nothing is more proper than a 
true hiſtory, to eneourage good Princes to perform 
glorious actions, and to make tyrants curb their paſ- 
ſions, and keep them within bounds, whilſt they 


both know that their life will ſoon be expoſed to the 


view not only of the whole earth, but of all ages 
alſo: and that whatever they have committed in 
the dark, whatever they cover with fair pretences, 
whatever is diſſembled through fear rather than un- 
known, will ſoon be brought to light, and laid open 
before all mankind; when poſterity, free from fear 


as well as from hope, and not biaſſed by any intereſt 


whatſoever, will unanimouſly applaud all virtuous 
actions, and with the ſame liberty condemn all 


wicked deeds. Nor do I think that any tyrant, if 


he be not entirely loſt to all ſenſe of humanity, 
could enjoy one moment's pleaſure, if he knew that 
his name will be hated and abhorred by all ages and 


nations, as much as that of Nero, Caligula, Helio- 


gabalus, Commodus, thoſe monſters rather than 
Princes, whoſe names are deſpiſed, abhorred, and de- 
teſted by all mankind.” I ſhall quote an inſtance, 


modo, cap. 10. 


which may ſerve to confirm all this. The Emperor 

Commodus expoſed to the wild beaſts a man, who had 

read Caligula's life written by Suetonius, and he did 

| it becauſe his birth day happened to be the ſame with 

(27) Eum etiam Caligula's (27). Whence we may infer, that he was 
% Tranquilli li- more concerned for Caligula's reputation, than for the 


_ eke glory of the other Emperors, whoſe wicked actions that 


tegerat, feris ob- hiſtorian had related. Now ſince from an intereſt 
jici juſſit, quia grounded on ſuch frivolous reaſons he proved ſo cruel 


eundem diem nata- towards a reader only, it is eaſy to gueſs, that he would 
_ e eat zem not for all the world have ſuffered an hiſtorian to uſe 
La! in Com- him, as Suetonius uſed Caligula. It is therefore true 
that tyrants will not have their abominable actions to 
be known. Whence it follows alſo that Suetonius may 
make them uneaſy, and put them under ſome appre- 
henſion that their memory will be one day as execra- 
crable, as that of thoſe Emperors, whole diſſoluteneſs 
he expoſes. 
Politianus aſſerted, ſeveral years before Eraſmus, that 
the diſſoluteneſs and cruelties deſcribed by Suetonius 
might ſerve to make men love the contrary virtues ; 
and he quoted, as an inſtance, the conduct of the Lace- 
dæmonians, who in order to make their children hate 
drunkenneſs, made them behold one of their ſlaves 
overcome with liquor. Read his words, where you 
will alſo ſee the ſtory of a Muſician, who the better to 
teach his ſcholars, uſed to make them hear ſome per- 
ſons who ſung very indifferently. Sed negue ob ſcæni- 
tatis apud hunc qui/quam, aut crudelitatis exempla refor- 
midet. Siquidem & Lacedæmonii ( ut eſt apud Plutar- 
chum ) ſoliti etiam ſunt per faſtos dies bene potos ſervos, at- 
gue ex eo parum ſui compotes, quos illi Eiawlas wocabant, 
eſtendere inter convivia, atque illo pacto docere aduleſcen- 


friends 


teis, quantum in fe mali ebrietas contineret. Et Thebanus 
Giſmenias (28) bonos juxta maloſque tibicines diſcipulis (28) He oueht te 
: 6 ave ſaid Iſma- 

oftendens, Hoc modo, aiebat, canere oportet, illonon oportet. t. 
Videlicet collate witiis virtutes, magis aliquanto, quam 
fs ſeor ſum inſpexeris, diluceſcunt (29). 1. e. Nor ought (29) Politian. 
„ any one to dread thoſe inſtances of diſſoluteneſs and Prefat. in Sue. 
« cruelty, mentioned by Suetonius. For even the La- „n, folio b 53. 
„ cedxmonians, as Plutarch relates, uſed to make their 
« ſlaves drink plentifully on holy-days, and when 
«© they were thus beſides themſelves they made them 
c appear at their entertainments, that their children 
« might learn thereby, how great an evil drunkenneſs 
« is. And Iſmenias the Theban uſed to make good 
„ and bad fingers perform before his ſcholars, telling 
„ them, you ought to ſing thus, and you ought not 
to ſing ſo. And indeed, when the virtues and the 
« vices are put in oppoſition, they are more eaſily di- 
e ſtinguiſhed, than when they are conſidered ſingly.” 

Monſieur de Tillemont was of the ſame opinion with 
Muretus. They quote (“ a paſſage from St. Jerom, * V. H. Jar. 
ſays he (30), in which it is obferved that Suetonius 166. . 
« js as diſſolute and as abominable in his manner of 
« writing, as the Princes were, whole lives he wrote; (30) Tillemont, 
© whereby he contradicts the elogium which Pliny had Ye der Emer. 


of him as of Lampridius (), that by relating the (f) Rus. ». 
«« oreateſt crimes they teach how to commit them.“ I 1 + 
cannot grant every article of that ſentence of condemna- ; 

tion; for I am fully perſuaded that Suetonius might write 

as he has done, without contradiding the elogiums which 

Pliny had beſtowed upon him. Pliny has afſerted, that 

the more he was acquainted <wvith him, the more he lowed 

him, on the account of his integrity, of his modeſty, of his 

good morals, of his application to literature, and of bis 

learning (31). The particular deſcription, which Sue- (37) Tillemont, 
tonius gives of the diſſoluteneſs of the Emperors, does 3 nary 
by no means prove that he loved obſcenities, nor that p,;g 5.14 
he took a delight in relating them, nor in general that are, Suetmium 
there was any thing to blame in him with regard to Tranguillum, pro- 
modeſty or uprightneſs. It ſhews only, that he was Lima, e 
very plain and very ſincere, and that he thought it the png. ca 14 
duty of an hiſtorian to relate faithfully, and with in- res gas ſequu= 
genuity all the true particulars he could meet with. us & jrudia, 
And if a man has but the ſkill to gueſs at an author's /47Pridem, demi- 


character by his manner of writing, he cannot but 5 contuberni- 


. . | : um ad tan- 
judge, that Suetonius only followed his natural ſincerity togue Pay, PE 


and plainneſs, and that he did not labour to indulge or gere cœpt, grants 
pleaſe the paſſions of his own heart. We may even une propius in- 
preſume, that his deſign was to puniſh vice as much as /**** 

an hiſtorian can do it, and to expole the memory of 

thoſe monſters, by tranſmitting it down to future ages 

loaded with all the infamy and execration it deſerved, 

hoping thereby to repreſs one day the brutality of other 

Princes. It is certain, that he and Lampridius inſpire 

their readers with a ſtronger averſion and a greater hor- 

ror for thoſe Princes, whole abominable diſſoluteneſs they 

deſcribe, than the moſt modeſt and molt grave hiſtori- 

ans do. Let us obſerve finally, that Monſieur de Til- 

lemont did not make a good ule of his judgment, when 

he pretended to refute Pliny the younger's moſt poſitive 

teſtimony, by ſuch conſequences as are too general, 

and entirely uncertain. Let us ſlick to the authority of 

one of the moſt honeſt men of that time. And let it 

not be objected, that he gave Suetonius that character 

in a letter, in which he was begging a favour for him. 

I know that men make uſe of flatteries on ſuch occa- 

ſions ; but do we not ſee alſo, that Pliny ailerts in the 

lame letter, that it was a long time ſince he was moſt 

intimately acquainted with Suetonius. 'This was no 

lie ; for it appears from ſeveral other letters that it was 

true. 'That intimate friendſhip, that familiarity be- 

tween Suetonius and Pliny could not have laſted long, 

if the former had not been really ſuch, as he is repre- 

ſented by the latter, I add, that there is not one au- 

thor extant, who caſts the leaſt blemiſh on Suetonius's 

reputation : for we ought to make no account of what 

Dominius Calderinus, a notorious romancer (32) has (32) See above 
reported. Read this paſſage. Siniſteriora gquæ dam de remark 05 - 
Suetonii moribus conſectatur, Marii, neſcio cujus, teſtimo- => xn — 
nium citans. Nos enim adoleſcentei; ipſum meminimus oro 
audire Domitium, cum diceret babere ſe peculiarem Marit 
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„ thority of one Marius. 


SU 


friends were obliged to entreat him not to keep them too long locked up in his cloſet (c. 
The beſt Commentaries on this author are thoſe of Torrentius and Cafaubon. 


They 


have been printed intire with the notes of ſome other learned critics in the edition of 
Utrecht 1672 (J). I have not ſeen the French Tranſlation of Suetonius which was printed 
at Lyons in the year 1556 in 4to (m). I cannot therefore tel] whether or not George de 


la Boulere, who is the author of it, was as ſcrupulous as Mr. du Teil has been (#). 


The n) The fourth 


8 x 4 s . dition of his 
latter has omitted whole chapters, and has in many paſſages enervated Suetonius's EX-" tranflati 


tranſlation of 


preſſions; for he was ſenſible that our language (the French) could not bear that livelineſs Sen was 


and ſtrength of the deſcriptions, which the Latin author gives us of the Emperor's diſſo 
luteneſs. We muſt not forget to take notice of Moreri's blunders [C.]. | 


Ruſtici librum, quem ceteris incognitum ſecum de Gallia 
attuliſſet, qui tamen codex, ne extincto quidem illo, nun- 
quam comparuit. Atque ego quidem ſtudio incogniti mihi 
ſeriptoris incenſus, etiam ad ipſius Domitii parentis Be- 
naci lacus accolas acceſſi, omnemque ejus librorum Jupel. 
ledtilem ſcrutatus, Marium certe hunc ruſticum invent nuſ- 
quam (33). 1. e. Domitius Calenderinus aſſerts ſome- 
“thing diſgraceful of Suetoninus's morals, on the au- 
For when I was young I 
«© have heard Domitius ſay, that he had got by him a 
«« particular book of one Marius Ruſticus, which he had 
„ brought with him from France, the book being 


„ unknown to the reſt of the world; and yet after his 


«« death that book was no where to be found. I my 


4 ſelf being deſirous to ſee an author, with whom I 


« was unacquainted, went to Domitius's relations, who 
4% lived near the Lake di Guarda, and examined his 
* whole library, but I could never meet with that Ma- 


„ rius Ruſticus.“ 


Let us tranſeribe here the reflection, which la Mothe 


le Vayer has made upon Muretus's invective. It 


«© were to be wiſhed, ſays Muretus, that we had not 
« been acquainted with that diſſoluteneſs and thoſe 


4% ſhameful vices, of which ſuch men as Tiberius, Nero, 


Pans abef 


a decente qui talia 


narrat 


(34) La Mothe 
ayer, Juge- 
ment - 2 ; IM 
cipaux Hiſtoriens, 
pag. 230. of the 
4d vol. of his 
works in 12 mo. 


231. 


and I ſhould be glad to know what the ſcrupulous Mon- 


* and Caligula have been guilty. For there are ſuch 
% abominations, as make almoſt the very paper bluſh 
% on which Suetonius deſcribes them. And if what 
« an ancient author obſerved be true, namely, that 
* there is no great difference between a man who gives 

a particular account of thoſe infamous actions, and 
a man who teaches how to practiſe them (%, we can 
hardly juſtify Suetonius, for relating them after the 
« manner he has done (3) But, as we have 
« already anſwered ſuch objections in ſome other ſec- 
* tions, is there among all the hiſtorians of note one 
« ſingle author, who is not guilty, if we muſt make 
« it a crime in him to give a particular account of 
« wicked actions, which are the greateſt, and often the 
% moſt material part of his hiſtory ? Do not even the 
« ſacred hiſtorians relate parricides, incetts, idolatries, 
% and a thouſand other profane actions, beſides the moſt 
«© noble inſtances of virtue they ſet before us, and the 
% moſt holy inſtructions they give us (38).” It is a 
difficult taſk to make a good reply to that obſervation, 


fieur Tillemont would have anſwered to it. He would, 
no doubt, have urged many ſpecious arguments; but 


from which one might have inferred, that the moſt an- 
_ cient hiſtorian in the world, who had the greateſt know- 
| ledge and wiſdom, fince he was divinely inſpired, 


| (36) Compare 


What is obſerved 
above, remark 
[5] of the article 

FORZA (Ca- 
tharine,) 


ought never to have mentioned the daughters of Lot; 
for it will be ſaid that the account he gives of them is 


teaching men indirectly to commit inceſt even in the 


moſt odious circumſtances. One might alſo infer from 
that author's arguments, that hiſtory in general is to be 
condemned (36), and that they were very much in 
the wrong at Paris to publiſh the trial of Madam de 
Brinvilliers, and that all accounts of conſpiracies muſt 
be exploded, becauſe they may teach men how to con- 
trive a plot, and to avoid the wrong meaſures, which 
made the conſpiracy of the Pazzi, and of ſeveral others 


miſcarry. 


[F] We muſt not forget to take notice of Moreri's blun- 
ders.) 1. Suetonius's father was not a Tribune of the 
third Legion, but of the thirteenth. II. The title of 


Secretary of State is too high for Suetonius ; it 18 not 


(37) Spartian. in 
TIAno, cap. 11. 
pat . m. 102. 


at all probable that he was ever promoted to that em- 
ployment. His office was, no doubt, much like that 
of thoſe who are called now Secretaries of the Cabinet, 
Spartianus calls him Magiſtrum Epiſtolarum (37).3 he 


Vol. IX. 


C 


printed at Am- 
= ſterdam 1699. 


SULACHA 


ſpeaks thus according to the ſtyle of his time, if we 

may believe the learned Gutherius, who aſſerts Lr 8 I 

office ſtyled Magifterinm Epiſfolarum was not erected till „ ; 
after Harten: in fog III. Moreri ought not to —— 
have ſaid, that Suetonius was turned out of his employ- Auguſtæ, lib. 3. 
ment becauſe he had been a little too intimate wwith the cp. 4+ pag. m. 
Empreſs Sabina, That expreſſion hints too plainly 1 _ 
know not what notion of a love-intrigue, which is not 

to be met with in the Latin words of Spartianus, the | 

only author who acquaints us with Suetonius's diſgrace. 3 | 
We have ſeen above (39) how he expreſſes himſelf, (39) [2]. — 
Moreri (40) quotes him after having aſſerted that the | 
Emperor Hadrian found ont, that Sabina had ſome in- 
trigues, and cauſed her to be poiſoned. It is abſolutely 
falſe that Spartianus aſſerts all this; and he is ſo far 
from relating that they, who loſt their places, were 
the Empreſs's lovers, that on the contrary he hints 
plainly enough, that they had uſed her with contempt. 
Salmaſius wonders very juſtly, that men ſhould not have 
taken notice of theſe words injuſſu ejus (without his or- 
ders) which ſhew, that the reaſon why thoſe perſons 
were turned out of their employments was, that with- 
out Hadrian's commands, they had behaved themſelves 
with too much haughtineſs and {familiarity towards, © 
the Empreſs (41). If ſome amorous intrigue had been —— 
their crime, the hiſtorian would not have ſaid injuſs ton inelligunt, 
eius; for what an impertinency would it not be to fay, ne illi multum 
that the Emperor deprived the Lieutenant General, Sue- falluntur, ne tale 
tonius, and ſeveral others of their employments, be- 7 CTπ¼ ͥ eſ̃ g- 
cauſe they had carried on a love-intrigue with the Em- f eee ant 
preſs, though he never commanded it them? Muſt not Fer! injuſſu ejus, | 
a man be quite ſtupid, who ſhould ſuppoſe that on ſome / diligentius pau- 
occaſions he gave them ſuch orders? And let it not be © !tendifſent. 
anſwered that it would be equally uncivil to ſuppoſe, St. a in 
that he commanded his Miniſters ſometimes to be uncivil 21. pag. > . 
towards Sabina. Such a ſuppaſition is very well grounded. | 
We know that he uſed his wife like a mere ſervant (42) Hujus 

(42) ; whence we may infer that he ſuffered his officers 6 
to be very uncivil and indecent to her. But this was to ſervilibus injuriis 
be confined within uncertain bounds : He did not ſuf. afficitur, ad mor- 
fer it always; he gave leave only to ſome perſons to *" e ae 
uſe her thus ; and let them know, how far they might rr. ge 
indulge that liberty. The perſons who loſt their places Adriano. 
had not kept themſelves within theſe bounds, and this 

is the reaſon why the hiſtorian uſes the expreſſion injuſſu 

ejus, which ſhews the true cauſe of their diſgrace ; it 

removes at the ſame time all ſuſpicions of gallantry. | Relat, 
Salmaſius unfolds this little myſtery perfectly well (4.3). o Rs TP 
What he obſerves againſt thoſe, who pretend there cap. 11. pa · m. 


(40) Under the 
word Sabina. 


were ſome love-intrigues in the caſe, might have been 102. 


confirmed by an argument, which he has not taken 

notice of. Spartianus obſerves immediately aſter, that 

Sabina would have been divorced becauſe of her ill hu- 

mour, if her huſband had been a private man. Uxo- 

rem etiam ut moroſam & aſperam dimiſſurus (ut ipſe di- PIER 

cebat ) fi privatus fuiſſet (44) 3; but he does not hint one (44) Spartian, va 

word of her being falſe to her huſband, or guilty of eee 

ſome intrigue (45). Let us infer from thence, that the 3 

officers, who were deprived, were guilty only of anſwer- (45) This refutes 

ing Sabina too roughly, when ſhe was in her ill hu- "lean 22 

mours. Her moroſe temper made her a ſcolding and related againſt 

unſufferable woman; but as it was well known chat Sabina's reputati- 

the Emperor deſpiſed her, and did not much care whe- on, in the it 

ther ſhe was reſpected or not; men uſed to chide her in ebe 2 I 

their turn, and did it with ſo little moderation, and * 

without the Prince's conſent, that they came to loſe his 

favour. 'The other particular, which Mcreri relates as 

mw 8 is 1 to be met with in that au- | 

thor in ſome manner. Sabina uxor non fine ſabula we> (46) Len. 0 

nent dati ab Adriano dęfuncta eft (46). tre 15 to ſay, 0 — 24. 
| fe” Sabina Pat · 206. 
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7.) Se the e. SULACHA (a) (SIMON) a Neſtorian, and a Monk of the Order of St. Pacomus, 


che article HE- Withdrew himſelf from his Patriarch's obedience, and united wich the Church of Rome. 
BED-JESV- They, who like him had ſhaken off the yoke, choſe him for their Patriarch, and ſent 

| him to Rome, where Pope Julius III confirmed him in his Patriarchate in the year 

(b) Petrus Stroz- 1552 (b). Sulacha drew up the articles of his faith at Rome, which were tranſlated into 


eee ge Latin by Maſius, together with the letter wh 


ich the Neſtorians wrote to Julius III, to de- 


Aubert. Mirzum, ſire him to confirm their election of Sulacha, and to beg his protection againſt thoſe who 


Polit. Eccl. lib. 
2, ca p · 5* 


had a long time kept the Patriarchate in their own family (c). This was the cauſe of 
their diviſion : ſeveral of them could not bear that that office ſhould always be given to 


(e) See the Hiſ- perſons of the ſame family: and the family, which had enjoyed it for above two hun- 


toire Critique du 


Levan, par x dred years, would not give it up. Simon Sulacha, being returned into the eaſt, ſettled his 
Sieur de Moni, Patriarchal See at Caramit, a City in Meſopotamia, and took the title of Patriarch of 
7 the Aſſyrians, and ordained ſeveral Biſhops and Archbiſnops. The Turks put him to 

death at the requeſt of the Schiſmatics. They choſe for his ſucceſſor a Monk of St. 


(4) Strozza, apud Pacomus, whoſe name was Hebed-Jeſu (d). 
Miræum, Polit. | 
FEccl. lib. 2. cap. 


5 
order to ſupport her reputation in Europe 
what that Hiſtorian obſerves [ 4]. | 


. 


Sabina died, and there was a report ſpread abroad that 
Hadrian had poiſoned her. But Moreri is nevertheleſs 
miſtaken ; for he pretends that the diſcovery of her 
love-intrigues was the reaſon why ſhe was poiſoned : 
now this would be falſe, even if we were to ſuppoſe 


that ſome of her amorous intrigues were found out at 


the time, when Suetonius loſt the Emperor's favour. 
For that Empreſs died full ſixteen years after that Secre- 

(47) See Tille- tary had been removed from his employment (47). 
e, _ = Let us continue to examine Moreri's account. That 
reve r 0. particular diſgrace, ſays he, made Suetonius think of auri- 
ting for the publick, and he compoſed the lives of the twelve 
firſt Emperors . . . Pliny the younger defired him, not 
to put off any longer the publication of that work, confelſing 
190 him, that he judged it fo accompliſhed that by attempt- 
(43) Here is an ing to poliſh it ſtill more he (48) did only weaken and ſpoil 
be very ill placed. iz, There are many blunders in that paſſage. IV. It 
oro neo _ cannot be proved that Suetonius's diſgrace determined 
ww Pliny „e him to work for the publick. V. It is therefore very 
poliſhed ans Taſh to aſſert poſitively that it put him upon writing 
weakened Sueto- the hiſtory of the twelve firſt Emperors ; for as he 
—.— work. wrote many books, he might have applied himſelf to 
ener od ſome of them, when he was out of favour at Court, 

in . 

the edivlons though we cannot infer from thence that he wrote then 
printed in Hol- ſuch or ſuch a work. VI. No man knows what books 
land, Pliny the younger entreats him to publiſh. Why then 
| | does Moreri aſſert that he exhorted him to publiſh the 
twelve Emperors? VII. One muſt add very much to 
Pliny's expreſſions to make him ſay that he judged them 
accompliſhed. This ſuppoſes that he declared he had 
read them, which ſuppoſition does not perfectly agree 
with the following paſſage. Patere me widere titulum 
tuum ; patere audire, deſcribi, legi, Venire volumina 
(49) Plin. Epiſt. Tranguilli mei (49). i. e. Pray, let me fee your 
TI, libs. „ work : let the books of my dear friend Suetonius 
« be heard, tranſcribed, read, and publiſhed.” It is 
true, he had obſerved juſt before, what Moreri has 
quoted. Perfectum opus abſolutumgue eft ; nec jam ſplen- 
deſeit lima, ſed atteritur. i. e. The work is com- 


e plete and finiſhed ; nor is it now improved, but ra- 


% ther weakened by being till poliſhed.” But how 
do we know, that he did not ſay this only from the 
kind prepoſſeſſion of a friend? VIII. And after all, if 
it were true, that Suetonius wrote the lives of the twelve 


SULPICIA or SULPITIA, a Roman 


I have given an account of him under that 


name, and under the name of Abdiſſi: you may conſult thoſe articles. Father Paul (e) (% Hi. de Cm. 


cile de T, rente, 


hints, that the Court of Rome made a great noiſe of that embaſly of the Neſtorians, in tiv. 5. in the te. 


by chimeras. I ſhall tranſcribe in a remark Sianing. 


Emperors only aſter he was out of favour, it would ne- 
vertheleſs be falſe that Pliny the younger complained (5) Sum & ip. 
of his delaying to publiſh it (50), for he wrote, no xg eqs, ape 
doubt, that letter to him under Trajan's reign, Now mer oye 
Suetonius loſt his place only the 4th or 5th year of the ee Korg 
Emperor Hadrian's reign. IX. Laſtly, inſtead of Sicco 4tatemque wiciſe, 
Polemon, Moreri ought to have ſaid Sicco Polenton. 228 
Some of theſe blunders of Moreri have been alſo com- 


| mitted by la Mothe le Vayer, in his Judgment of the (51) The 29, 


chief hiſtorians (51). I wonder at it; for he was a man 3% 4th, and 5th, 
much more learned than Moreri, and was guided in gibeg hn, fan. 
that work by Meſſieurs Du Puy, and had the aſſiſtance him. e 
of four large libraries, the King's, Tbuanurs, that of , | 
thoſe two Gentlemen (5 2), and Cardinal Mazarin's. With $524. 56 Maths 
ſuch helps he might have wrote an excellent work; of the Jugemere 
and even without them, he might have avoided the four fur /cs Principaux 
blunders he has committed. . . Hiſtoriens, 


| [4] 1 ſhall tranſcribe "+ onde that hiflorian 4 9 
ſerves.] We read in his work (1), that the Pope re- (1) Fra · Paolo, 
ceived with very great pomp the Patriarch, whom Hifoire du Concile 


the Churches between the river Euphrates and the In- 4 Trente, liv. 5. 
P beginning 


dies ſent him; that he had him ordained Biſhop, and in the 

gave him the pallium with his own hand in a ſecret 

Conſiſtory; that he ſent him back into his own country, 

and ordered ſome Monks, who underſtood the Syriac 

tongue, to attend him. That at Rome and through- 

out all Italy, people ſpoke of nothing but the immenſe 

number of Chriſtians that were in that country, and the 

large acquiſitions the Holy See had juſt made in thoſe 
quarters; that the converſations run chiefly on the vaſt (2) That Patri- 
number of Churches that were at Muzal (2), a city, arch, in the arti- 
they ſaid, which was the antient Aſhur, ſituated on the cles of bis faith, 


Tigris, in the neighbourhood of Niniveh ; that they "90s cighteen | 


put under that Patriarch's juriſdiction the moſt famous - _ — 


cities, as Babylon, Tauris, Arbella where Darius was ed to the Neſtori- 
vanquiſhed by Alexander, Ecbatana, which others call ans, and three to 
Seleucia, and Niſibis, and ſeveral Provinces of Aſſyria the Jacobites. See 
and of Perſia. , . . that all theſe things were printed, j, Houſfaye's 
and read with great curioſity. There was certainly French ates 
more oſtentation than reality in all this; and it was a on of Father 
very well contrived artifice, according to a worldly Paul, book 5. at 
prudence, to make the name of ſo many celebrated N 
cities ſound ſo high. N | 


Lady, the daughter of Sulpicius Paterculus, 


ESN UFS. 


le Vayer, Preface 


Monſ. Amelot de 


and the wife of Fulvius Flaccus, was honoured in a very diſtinguiſhing manner, when 
it was thought proper to look for ſome remedy againſt the great diſſoluteneſs, which was 
obſerved to prevail among the women at Rome. The evil was judged to be ſo conſider- 
able, that the State had recourſe to heaven, and to thoſe helps which Religion affords 
when all human means prove ineffectual. The books of the Sibyls were conſulted, and, 
upon the report of the conſultors, the Senate decreed that an image ſhould be conſecrated 


to Venus Verticordia, that is to ſay, who turneth the heart [A], that the women and the 


maidens 


CA] The Senate decreed that an image ſhould be con- ſcribed it moſt accurately with all its circumſtances. 
ſecrated to Venus Verticordia . . . . . who turneth the Merito, ſays he (1), virorum commemoration: Sulpitia, 
heart.) We meet with that particular in ſeveral au- Ser. Paterculi filia. Qu. Flavii Flacci uxor, adjicitur. 
thors ; but Valerius Maximus is the writer, who has de- Quæ, cum Senatus libris Sibyllintis per dicemviros in- 

| I hedtis 


(1) Val. Max. 
lib. 8. cap · 15 
num. 12. pag · Me 


738. 


122 2828 


9 


© (6) Mart. Epig- 


SUL. 


maidens might be the eaſier reclaimed from lewdneſs to chaſtity, It was decreed, that 
{a) Extrated the moſt chaſte woman ſhould have the honour to conſecrate that image of Venus; 


om Val. Max. 


fron g cp. rg. they Choſe at firſt an hundred women from all the reſt, and then ten out of theſe 
You will find his hundred, and they all agreed to appoint Sulpicia for the office propoſed. That 


own words in th 


wk Il. Lady was therefore acknowledged to be the chaſteſt of all (a). 


ſpectis cenſuiſſet, ut Veneris Verticordiæ fimulachrum con: 
ſecraretur, quo facilius virginum mulierumque mentes a 
libidine ad pudicitiam converterentur ; & ex omnibus 
matronis centum, ex centum autem decem forte ductæ, de 
ſanctiſſima fæmina judicium facerent, cunttis caſtitate 
prælata eft. Pliny relates the ſame thing in fewer 
words ; except that he does not tell us the occaſion of 
that conſecration, nor the epithet of Venus. Pudi- 
eifſima fæmina ſemel, matronarum ſententia, judicata 
eft Sulpicia Paterculi filia, uxor Fulvii Flacci: _— 

centum præceptis (2), que fimulacrum Veneris ex Sibyl- 
8 linis libris 2 (3), 2 — has tranſcribed from 
We read Pliny, as he uſes to do {4). Ovid has not mentioned 
precepris, and not our Sulpicia, and inſtead of a bare image, he pretends 
precipuis, as it is that a temple was built to Venus Verticordia. He 


(2) That is to 


' In moſt of the edi - 4,6. not omit the occaſion of that new devotion; and 


tions. See Salma- 


r in Henan, obſerves expreſly that it was owing to the decay of 


page 54. and F. * 
Hardouin in Plin. 


tom. 2. pag 56 Roma pudicitia proavorum tempore lapſa eft : 
n Cumæsam, veteres, conſuluiſtis anum. 

(3) Plin. lib. 7. Templa jubet Veneri fieri : quibus ordine factis, 
y 6 35* Page m. Inde Venus ver ſo nomina corde tenet (5). 


(4) Solin. cape 1. i. e. © Chaſtity being quite ruined at Rome in the 


Page m. 12. 1 time of our forefathers, they conſulted the old Cu- 
| % mean Sibyls; who ordered a Temple to be built 


5) Ovid. Faſt. © to Venus, which being done accordingly, ſhe got a. 


b. 4. ver. 157. « firname from her function of turning the heart.” 


Ovid is to blame for not doing Sulpicia the honour 
| ſhe deſerved. The glory ſhe acquired on that occaſion 
was fo great, that it was by no means to be con- 
cealed. The other Ladies acknowledged them- 
ſelves inferior to her with regard to chaſtity. This 
is as honourable to her as the confeſſion of an hundred 
brave men would be to one, if they owned he had 
more courage than they. It is an uncommon thing, 
they ſay, to ſee perſons who are willing to yield to 
others in point of wit. IE 


Aurum & opes & rura frequens donabit amicus : 
Qui welit ingenio cedere rarus erit (6). 
18. lib. 8. . i 5 
i. e. A friend will often own, that you have more 
% money, riches, and land than he has; but you will 
« ſeldom meet with one who will own that you 
© have more wit.” | | SE | 


But it is more uncommon ſtill, among the Gentlemen 
of the Sword, to meet with one who will yield to 
others: they do even ſeldom compliment one another 
upon that ſubject. And in general, there are few com- 
pliments by which an honeſt man acknowledges him- 
ſelf leſs honeſt than another, and a woman of honour 
leſs chaſte than other women. This kind of civility 
is as ſcarce among honeſt Ladies, as it is rare among 
coquets to own that a rival excels them in beauty, 
And after all, a piece of politeneſs and complimenting 
ſtyle cannot be urged as a good argument in a Court 
of Juſtice, and at a ſolemn Trial. For if it were or- 
dered by the Magiſtrates to appoint, for ſome honour- 
able function, the moſt honeſt man or the chaſteſt wo- 
man in the city, none of them would ſuffer the others 
to make any advantage of the compliment that might 
have been made them. Every one would revoke his 
compliments, and claim a fair trial ; every one would 
think his caſe very hard, if he were made to acknow- 
ledge publickly, that. he does not deſerve to be 
choſen for the appointed office. Sulpicia's virtue 
muſt therefore have been very eminent and publick, 
fince an hundred Roman Ladies voted for her on ſuch 
an occaſion as that was. But it muſt perhaps be ſup- 
Poſed that the Senate ordered, that no Lady ſhould: be 
ſuffered to give her vote to herſelf. The authors have 
nat explained all the circumſtances of that affair. Their 
22 to be, that they began with chooſing 
an hundred Roman Ladies by lot, and that out of 


We ſhall enquire 
| into 


theſe hundred they choſe afterwards ten others alſo by 
lot, and that they all acknowledged Sulpicia deſerved 
to conſecrate the image. This conduct appears per- 
plexed to me: for, why ſhould they have drawn lots 
twice, if their deſign was to gather the votes of the 
hundred Ladies? I would rather ſay, that at firſt they 
ſelected an hundred Ladies, who had the beſt reputa- 
tion, and that aſterwards they made them draw lots, 
that ten of them might appoint the perſon who ſhould 
con ſecrate the image, and that it was ordered, that none 
of theſe Ladies ſhould name herſelf. Thus Sulpicia 
would have been preferred by ten Ladies, before an 
hundred of thoſe, who had the greateſt reputation in the 
city, and yet no one of them would have declared po- 
ſitively, that the acknowledged herſelf to be lefs chaſte - 
than Sulpicia. It would have been cruel to require ſuch 
a confeflion on an occaſion like this. 


I may perhaps be told, that the Senate did not apply WE Tarn or 


to a proper Goddeſs; for, according to the theology of not it was rea- 


the heathens, Venus prefided both over the unlawful, 3 19705 


and over the lawful amours; it was ſhe who had pro- der to put a ſtop 


duced that diffoluteneſs to which the Romans intended t the diſſolute- 
to put a ſtop. But this objection is of no weight at all. es of the Wo- 
The Senate knew very well what they were about: oY 

and fince Venus was the cauſe of that diſorder, they 

were for that very reaſon to apply to her for a remedy : 

for according to Cato's maxim, they who are the 

cauſes of great evils ought to put a ſtop to them. Ta, ANY 
up adTHy rivets 3 cel TH pryHAG HOKE, % Fav (7), (7) Plutarch. in 
Nam eorundem efſe & facere magna mala & comprimere. rants v 
They might hope that Venus being made to relent Pats 39.4, Bo 
by the conſecration of that new image, and being ac- 
knowledged for the miſtreſs of the heart, would lead 

the fair ſex back into the road to virtue, either by 

ceaſing to inſpire their breaſts with love, or by making 

them love lawful objects. The former of theſe me- 

thods was not a bad one; for how many perſons are 

there, who can make the ſame complaint which we 

read in a certain Opera: $2 By 


| Mon cœur auroit gardi ſa premiere innocence, 
S'il r'avoit jamais eu d'amour. 5 

«« My heart had ſtill its innocence preſerved, 
If it had never lov'd,” | 


The ſecond method was very good: make them love, 


might they have ſaid to Venus, we conſent to it; but 


make them love lawfully. Draw them back from 
their diſſoluteneſs into the road of chaſtity. They are 
like rivers, which overflow their banks, and drown all 
the neighbouring fields; make theſe waters run again 
into their proper channel; this is what we beg of thee 
as the Goddeſs Verticordia, who turneth the hearts. 

I remember to have read in Pauſanias, that Harmo- 
nia the wife of Cadmus conſecrated at Thebes three 
ſtatues of Venus; the firſt to Venus Urania, the ſe- 
cond to Venus Pandemos, and the third to Venus 4po/- 
tropbia. The firſt was for the ſpiritual love, the ſe- 
cond for the corporal love, and the third was de- 
ſigned to prevent all unnatural conjunctions, as for in- 
ſtance, inceſts, &c. EO 902 TH Ap n rg ET wvy- 
ing Afri T1 wiv Oipeviay in} £pWwT a, apy, x) 
&TYAARY ivy 7098 Twparey, Weyihuo I), tn} Ta 
pita rpirm ds *AvorpoPiar, ive imifowiag rs dv6 pos 9 
ih uu, wxocgifn T6 YirO- rd u Cog- 
nomina impoſuit (Veneri) Harmonia, Uraniæ, parum 


 fignificans, & corporum cupiditate vacantem amorem : 


Popularis ob Venereos congreſſus, jam vero Apoſtropbiæ 

Numen coli inſtituit (id Ns 3 | 
cupiditate, & inceſtis ſtupris hominum genus awverteret (8). 8) Pauſan. lib. 
You ſee that the Romans might have learnt from 9: cap. 16. page 
other nations to worſhip Venus under the title of 7** 
Verticordia; for there is no great difference between that 

and the title of Apoftrophia : the former conveys to 

our mind the notion of one who turneth tbe heart, and 

I the notion of one who jurnech us from 
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SUL 


into the date of that particular [B], which the ancient authors have too much neglected 
to aſcertain. | - rs 


IB] We ſhall inquire into the date of that particnlar.] 

e meet continually with occafions in which we 
have reaſon to complain of the careleſsneſs of the an- 
tient authors with regard to chronology. Sift as much 
as you pleaſe all the words of Ovid, of Valerius Maxi- 
mus, of Pliny, and of Solinus, you will not meet with 
any thing in them, that may acquaint you at what time 
that image of Venus was conſecrated. We can find it 
out only by the help of Julius Obſequens, who men- 


(9) Julius Obſe- tions (9) a certain prodigy, which happened under the 


quens, in lib, 


Prodigiis, num. 


97+ page 51. 


(a) In Italian 


5 Eliani & 


Frontini. See 


Bibliotb. Geſneri, 


folio 457. 


Conſulſhip of Marcus Acilius, and Caius Portius, that 
is to Tay, according to Sigonius's Faſti, in the year 
639 after the building of Rome. The daughter of a 
Roman Knight was ſtruck with a thunder bolt, and it 


was obſerved that her tongue got through a place in her 


body which muſt be nimeleſs. Hereupon the Sooth: 


(ro) It muſt be 


ſayers were conſulted, who anſwered, that the maidens obſerved that that 


and Knights were threatned with infamy (10) The 


threatning was executed: for there were three Veſtals 
puniſhed at the ſame time, who had had a cri- 
minal converſation with ſome Roman Knights. It 
was on that occaſion that they built a Temple to Ve: 
nus Verticordia (11). 
Rome 639, to the time when the Commonwealth fell 
into Julias Cæſar's power, the depravation of manners, 
and particularly laſciviouſneſs, encreaſed continually ; ſo 
that the jmage, which the chaſte Sulpicia had conſe- 
crated, produced no manner of good. See the mar- 
gin (12). 


born at Verulum (a) a city of Campama di Roma, applied himſelf to polite Literature 


with good ſucceſs. 


He flouriſhed towards the end of the fifteenth Century, His 
Commentary on Lucan's Phar/alia was not bad for that time. 


of Vegetius with two other treatiſes de Re militari (b), of the military Art. 


He publiſhed an edition 


ſome Latin verſes de Moribus (of Morals,) and Preludia Grammatica (an Introduction 
to Grammar). I do not think we ought to diſtinguiſh him from the Sulpitius who read 
Lectures in the College of Rome under Pope Innocent VIII, and who began to revive 


the practice of muſick on the ſtage [A]; ſo that we may reckon him the firſt author of 
Operas, He is alſo the firſt who publiſhed Vitruvius. f 


[4] Who began to revive the practice of Muſick on 


the ſtage.] I confeſs ingenuouſly, that I ſhould have been 


1) Menẽtrier, 
des Repreſentati- 
ons en Muſique. 
Page 155, 156. 


ignorant of this, had I not read it in a work of the Jeſuit 
Menetrier. Here follows the whole paſſage (1). ** Theſe 
« remains of dramatick muſick, which were kept up 
in the Church, gave occaſion to revive it on the 


That book was * ſtage two hundred years ago, and Rome, who had 


printed at Paris in 40 


' the year 1681. 


(2) That is to 


«c 


in a manner loſt it, making the actors to recite and 
« declaim, which among the Greeks uſed to be 
« ſung, and performed in muſick, brought Muſick 
« again upon the ſtage towards the year 1480, as I 


« learn from Sulpicius in the dedication of his notes 


„ on Vitruvius, which he preſented to Cardinal Riari 
« Chamberlain of the Church, and nephew to Pope 
« Sixtus IV. . Sulpicius, commending that Car- 


© dinal's magnificence, who had built ſtately palaces 


* at Rome and in the neighbourhood, endeavours to 
« perſuade him to ere& public theatres for the per- 


«* forming of theatrical pieces in muſick, of which is 


6 


Sulpicius ſtyles himſelf the reſtorer, having a ſew 
«« years after ſhewed again at Rome, what had been 
«© many ages out of uſe. He tells the Cardinal in 
«© that dedication, that Rome expects from him a 
« theatre for thoſe performances, becauſe he had al- 
ready given the people that pleaſure on a moving 
« theatre ſet up in the middle of a public place, and 
at other times in the caſtle of Saint-Angelo, for the 


«© Pope's diverſion, and in Riari's palace for the enter- 


cc tainment of ſome Cardinals. 


Tu enim primus Tra- 
gædiæ quam nos juuentutem excitandi gratia & 
« AGERE & CANTARE primi hoc awvo docuimus, 
« (nam ejuſmodi actionem jam mullis ſeculis Roma non 
viderat ) in medio foro pulpitum ad quinque pedum 
altitudinem erectum pulcherrime exornaſii. Eamdemque 
c poſtquam in Hadriani mole Divo Innocentio ſpectante 
% eft acta, rursis intra tuos penates tanquam in media 
& Circi caved toto conſeſſu, umbraculis tecto admiſſo po- 
& pulo, & pluribus tui ordinis ſpectatoribus honorifice 
i excepiſii.. Tu etiam primus picturatæ ſcene faciem, 
% guùm Pomponiani (2) comædiam agerent nofiro ſeculo 


c 


* 


lay, the ſcholars « ogondiſti: quare d te Theatrum novum tota urbs mag- 


of the Academy , 


or College of 


Pomponius Læ· 


tus. 


nis votis expettat.” Father Menetrier- is miſtaken, 


when he aſſerts that that Latin paſſage is extracted 


from Sulpicius's dedication of his notes on Vitruvius. 
Monſieur de Francaſtel Keeper of the Mazarine-Li- 


brary, has done me the favour to ſend me ſome par- 


ticulars concerning the work to which that dedication 
is prefixed : and I know from them that it is a Vi- 


(3) A very ſmall truvius (3). without any notes on the text, aud without 


folio, 


any various readings. Neither the place where nor 
the time when it was printed, nor the Printer's name 
are ſet down either in the beginning or at the end. 


"His 


Obſerve that from the year of 


maiden was on 
horſeback, when 
the thunderbolt 
fell upon her. 

( [ 1) Tres urg 
tempore FVirę ine 
Veſtales 22 
ma, cum aliquot 
Equitibus Roma 


ns inceſt! pena; 


ſubierunt. es 


enert Verticor. 


dig facta. Idem, ; 


ibid. 

(12) Things 
grew worſe fill 
inſtead of mend- 


ing, after Caeſar's 


SULPITIUS (JOHN), ſirnamed Yerulanus, if I am not miſtaken, becauſe he was 


time. See what L 
quote from Seneca 
in the remaik 


[H] of the article 
VAYER, 


He wrote 


"The preface to the reader and the dedication are both 


without any date. The preface contains this among 
other things. Fo. Sulpitius Lectori ſalutem. . . . . 
Collatis multis id genus libris & imprimis uno noſtri 


Delii manu ſatis accurate perſcripto, eum mihi lahorem 


aſſumpſi, nt quantum per plurimas occupationes meas 


feeri poſſet, redderem unum imprimendorum archetypunt 


ade emendatum, ut parvus labor cuivis alteri ejuſdem 
rei fludioſo relingueretur. Quod fi fidelis ut ſpero libra- 
rius fuerit & cum his impreſſis ſcripti calamis con- 
ferentur, facile fides noſtra & diligentia apparebit. . . . 
Primus hoc in'fiadio curro & ad certamen via jam li- 
beraliter ſtrata reliquos inter ſe excito. i. e. 
* Sulpitins to the reader, greeting. Having 
* collated a great many books of this kind, and par- 
* ticularly, a pretty good manuſcript of our Delius, I 
have taken upon me (as much as my other many 
occupations will give me time) the taſk of making 
* a copy ready for the preſs, and ſo correct, as to 
leave but little work to any other perſon, who may 
delight in this kind of ſtudy. And, provided the 


a x 


* 
66 


en 


Printer does his part well, as I hope he will, 


if the printed copies be compared with the manu- 
* ſcripts, my faithfulneſs and care will plainly ap- 
„ pear. . . . I am the firſt who run this race; and 
having generouſly paved the way, I encourage 


others to try their {kill.” Here follows the begin- 


ning of the dedication. Raphaeli Riario Cardinali 


Sanctægue Ro. Eccleſia Camerario, Jo. Sulpitius fa- 


licitatem. 
re in emendando & wulgando Vitruvio poſui. . . . . 
tuæ dedico amplitudini. i. e. To Raphael Riari 
Cardinal, and Chamberlain of the holy Church of 
« Rome, John Sulpitius wiſhes happineſs. All the 


Quidguid cure, fludii, vigiliarum, & ope. 


« care, ſtudy, lucubrations, and labour I have em- 


% ployed in correcting and publiſhing Vitruvius, . ./ 
« ] dedicate to your eminence.” After this follows 
the paſſage, which Father Menetrier has tranſcribed. 
That edition of Vitruvius cannot be of the year 1480, 
for it was printed under Innocent VIII, who was 
Pope from the year 1484 to the year 1492. Here 
follow ſome expreflions of the dedication, from which 
it appears that it was written towards the latter part 
of that Pontificate. Innocentius  impoſito bellis fine, 
Prætorio ſuburbano peracto, agilitatis certaminibus & 
equitum concurſunibus, dotalibuſque & ſumptuariis legi- 
bus revocatis. . . . . Tum flore campus, tum Circus 
Flaminius lateribus aptiſſime ſlernitur. , . de Gymna- 
fla noftro evertendo & magnifice conſtruendo (quod utinam 
pr eoccupaſſes.: ibi enim cotidiana omnium diſciplinarum 
eduntur  fpefacula ) prudentiſſimi Reformatores jam ini- 
ere confilium (q). Pope Innocent, having put an 
J po: n Di; io oy 1 eo end 


4) I am indebt- 
4 for all theſe 
paſſages to Monſ. 
de Francaſtel, 
Keeper of the 
Mazatine Li- 
brary. 


(e) Pu 


Bibl. Fre 


1000 cal 
Brobe. 


(a) P 
Craſo 
Mr. 1 
the w 
this a 
lows . 
tranſl 
with 
ration 


(5 1 


t- 


Bibl. Franc. pag. 


1000 calls him 
Brobe. 


Sikhs 453 


(% ba Verdier, His book de Moribus was tranſlated into French verſe by Peter Bros (c) a native of 

Toulon or the Rhone. La Croix du Maine (d), who acquaints me with this, obſerves (4) Bill. Frarg, 
that that Tranſlation was printed at Lyons in the year 1555 for Mace Bonhomme, and ““. Jos 
he calls the author of the original ohn Sulpicius of St. Alban named Verulanus, 


« end to the war, and ſuppreſſed the trials of ſkill, 
« and the horſe-races, and abrogated the ſumptuary 
% laws, and thoſe relating to dowries. . . The field 
« is ſtrowed with flowers, and the Circus paved with 
« bricks, . . . . The moſt wiſe reformers have al- 
«© ready reſolved to pull down our College, and to 


build it again in a ſtately manner (wherein I wiſh 


Cr aſſo, pag · 556. 
Mr. Biyle, thro” 
the whole text of 
this article, fol- 
lows Amyot's 
tranſlation, but 
with ſome alte- 
rations. 


£© you had been before hand with them. For in that 


«« College all the Sciences are daily taught)“ 
Let us infer from all this, that Father Menetrier 
has not well repreſented that work of Sulpitius : he 


pretends it contains Notes on Vitruvius publiſhed a- 


bout the year a 480. = RE 
Obſerve that this edition of Vitruvius is not much 
known. You will be perſuaded of it, if you conſider 


the following extract from the letter which Monſieur 


de Francaſtel did me the honour to write to me, I am 
ſo much the more willing to tranſcribe it here, as [ 
am very certain that all thoſe, who love to know the 
hiſtory of books, will find it very curious. In or- 
« der to fift this matter to the bottom, I have read 
all the prefaces, dedications, and other preambles 
„which are prefixed to all the Vitruvius's in the 
« Mazarine Library, to thoſe which contain the text 
« only, and to thoſe which are attended with Com- 
«« mentaries; to thoſe which are in Latin, and to thoſe 
« which are in Italian, or in French. It is ſurpri- 
„ ſing that there is not the leaſt mention made of this 
Sulpitius, nor of his edition, which muſt have been 
the firſt of all. Nay, moſt of theſe Commenta- 
* tors or Editors claim the glory of being the firſt 
« who employed their labours on that author. Monſieur 
« Perrault, who in the preface to his French Tranſ- 


« lation of Vitruvius, gives us the names of thoſe 


© who have publiſhed, commented upon, or tranſlated 
„that author, ſays nothing of Sulpitius. I have ſeen 
the editions of Jocundus, of Philander, of Daniel 
% Barbarus, of Cæſariano, and of Caporali, beſides 
that of Monſieur Perrault, which are in our Li- 
* brary, I have diſcovered alſo another particular, 
* which relates to one Hiero. Advocatus Ambrofii 
FCti. F. 1. e. Jerom Advocatus, fon of Am- 


© broſe a Civilian.” It is in a letter of Joannes Bri- 


tannicus Brixianus to that Advocatus, where he 
| ſpeaks to him thus. Feciſti tuã induſtrid, fludio, & 

labore, ut Vitruvius de Architectura, qui jam tot ſæ- 
culis in lucem caput ſuum proferre non audebat, qui 
ex omni parte mancus, lacerus, mutilatum ſe ſenti- 

ebat, nunc politus, purus, integer huc & illuc geſtiat 

meare, omnibus carus occurrat, omnibus gratus exci- 

piatur. . . . . 1. e. By your care, induſtry and 


labour, you have done ſo well, that Vitruvius, 


* who for ſo many ages did not dare to ſhew his 
* face, who being lame and imperfe& found himſelf 
quite mutilated, being now poliſhed, clean, and 
entire delights to walk abroad, is dear to every 
one, and kindly received by all the world... .. 
That letter was printed at Venice, in the year 1493. 
Having read all the Vitruvius's, without meeting with 


% any thing in them, that could inform me who 


that Jo. Sulpitivs was, I imagined that by reading 


all the prefaces, &c. of Verulanus's works, which 
are in our Library, I ſhould meet with ſomething _ 
„there, ſuppoſing it was he who wrote the notes in (5 A letter 


« queſtion ; but it was to no purpoſe ; for that author tem Manſ. de 


2 . Francaſte], writ- 
« does not mention one word of him, in ſeven or fi sn f, den 


og . . f 
eight of his works which I have read (5). Parks Das. 31s 


1699. 


SURENA, General of the Parthians in the war with the Romans, in which Craſſus 
commanded the latter in the year 701 after the building of Rome, was the ſecond 
(% Put. „ man (a) „ after the King for riches, family, and reputation; but for courage, ability, 

« and experience, he was the firſt of his time among the Parthians; neither was there 
« any one ſo tall and fo well-ſhaped, When he travelled with his own attendants only, 
« he had always a thouſand camels to carry his baggage, and two hundred chariots full 
« of concubines, and a thouſand men completely armed, and others light armed, ſo that 
« his ſubjects and vaſſals amounted to above ten thouſand horſe- men. He had inherited 
« from his anceſtors the privilege of being the firſt who put the crown or diadem on 
« the King's head, when he was proclaimed King. And beſides, it was he who reſtored 
« Orodes, who then reigned, after he had been baniſhed, and who had conquered for 
« him the great City of Seleucia, being the firſt who ſcaled the walls, and with his own 
« hands beat off the defendants. And though he was not yet thirty years old, he was 
« reckoned a very wiſe man, of a great deal of good ſenſe and prudence ; by which 
« means he defeated Craſſus, who, firſt by his pride and great confidence, and after- 
« wards by the fear and conſternation into which his misfortunes threw him, was eaſily _ 
« ſurprized, and expoſed to ambuſhes of all kinds.“ The Parthians uſed a great 
many ſtratagems againſt the Romans, and fought beſides with very great courage. 


(4) bid. page 557+ «6 (Y) Surena was the talleſt and handſomeſt man in the whole army, and reckoned 


« the boldeſt and braveſt among the ſoldiers, though the delicacy of his beauty, which 
« had ſomething womaniſh in it, did not ſeem to promiſe ſo much courage and ſtrength 
% of mind, for he uſed to paint [A], and to have his hair parted, after the faſhion of 


[4] Though the delicacy of his beauty, did not ſeem to 
promiſe ſo much courage and ſtrength of mind, for he uſed 
to paint.) Generally ſpeaking, thoſe men who pretend 
to beauty, who uſe artifices to heighten the brightneſs 
of their complexion, who often conſult a looking- 
glaſs, that the ſymmetry and order of their hair and 
curls may be more capable to pleaſe the Ladies, are 
not very proper for the war, 'They are Beaux and 
Gallants ; Aſſemblies, Balls, Entertainments are the 
places where they love to appear : the fatigues of a 
camp are not proper for them ; the army mult have 
men who do not fear to be ſun-burnt. Bravery inſpires 
men with a deſire to daunt the enemy by a ſoldier-like 
countenance, rather than to pleaſe the Ladies by a fop- 


Vol. IX, 


ce the f 


Piſh air. But we have here an exception to that gene- 
ral rule: Surena acts like a moſt brave man in battle; 
he acquits himſelf of all the duties of a General, with 
all the courage and all the application imaginable ; and 
yet he paints, and takes a great deal of care of his 
hair. This calls to my mind a common faying, which 
is quite contrary to Cæſar's practice. It is generally 
looked upon as an unqueſtonable maxim in war, that 
the ſoldiers muſt not be ſuffered to taſte too much of the 
pleaſures of life, becauſe it enervates them, and ren- 
ders them idle and lazy; and among other inſtances 
of it, men urge the fault which Hannibal committed 
after the battle of Cannæ. He put his army into win- 
ter · quarters in ſuch places, where the ſoldiers uſed oy: 

elves 
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ſelves to lead a voluptuous life, where the wine, the 

baths, the women and good chear made them loſe that 

martial vigour, which had made them ſo terrible. The 

| (i) Tias Livies delights of Capua proved to him, what the battle of 
ub7 infra, pag. Cannæ bad been to the Romans (1). In byberna Ca- 

376. Florus "lib, Puam conceſſit : ibi partem majorem hyemis exercitum in 
tectis habuit, adverſus omnia humana mala ſæpe ac diu 

durantem, bonis inexpertum atque inſuetum, itague quos 

nulla mali wicerat vis, perdidere nimia bona ac voluptates 
immodice: & es impenſius, quo avidius ex inſolentia in 
eas ſe immerſerant, ſomnus enim & vinum, & epulæ, & 
feorta bahneaque, & otium conſuetudine indies blandius, 
ita enervaverunt corpora animoſque, ut magis deinde præ- 
teritæ eos vicloriæ quam præ ſentes tutarentur vires: ma- 

Juſque id peccatum ducis apud peritos artium militarium 
 haberetur, quam gudd non ex Cannenſi acie protinus ad 

urbem Romam duxiſſet. illa enim cunctatio diſtuliſſè modò 

Viforiam videri potuit : hic error wires ademiſſe ad vin- 
eendum. Itague hercule, velut fi cum alio exercitu a Capua 

exiret, nihil uſquam priſtine diſcipline tenuit. nam & re. 

dierunt plerique ſcortis impliciti : & ubi primim ſub pellibus 
Haberi cœpti ſunt, viaque & alins militaris labor excepit, 
tyronum modo corporibus animiſque deficiebant : & deinde 
per omne eftivorum tempus magna pars fine commeatibus ab 
xis dilabebantur : neque aliæ latebræ, quam Capua 
| (2) 3 deſertoribus erant (2). 1. e. He took up his winter- 
23. pag. m. a : 

362. See alſo pag. „, Juarters at Capua, where during the greateſt part of 
377. where Mar- the winter he kept his ſoldiers lodged in houſes, 
cellus encourages whereas they were uſed to ſuffer great hardſhips be- 
his ſoldiers by re- ** fore ; and they, whom no labour, no ſuffering could 
— che . conquer, were ſubdued by too much eaſe, and by 
pleaſures of Ca- immoderate pleaſures, in which they indulged them- 
pua muſt have ſelves ſo much the more, as they had never been 
made ſo many *© uſed to them. For ſleep, and wine, and feaſts, and wo- 
cowards of all 4 men, and baths, and eaſe and plenty, which became 

daily more acceptable to them, enervated their bo- 
dies and minds to ſuch a degree, that they were now 


Hannibal's ſoldi- ,, 


ers, 
— 


ther than by their preſent ſtrength ; and this fault of 
the General was by men of experience in military 
affairs judged far more conſiderable than that which 
he committed, when after the battle of Cannz he 
neglected to march directly to Rome: for by this 
delay he might ſeem only to retard his conqueſt a 
little; but by the other fault he loſt the very power 
to conquer. And really, as if he had come 
from Capua with quite another army, his ſoldiers 
were no longer * their former ſtrict diſcipline; 
for moſt of them took their proſtitutes with them, 
and as ſoon as they found themſelves obliged to 
lye under tents, and to undergo all the fatigue of a 
laborious march, their hearts failed them, and their 
ſpirits drooped, as though they had been new 
levies ; and when the heat of the ſummer came, 
many of them deſerted, and took no other ſanctua- 
ry but that ſame Capua.“ Cæſar made no account 
of the maxim, which is grounded on ſuch inſtances, 
and he had no occaſion to repent that he did not fol- 
low it. After a great victory he ſuffered his ſoldiers to 
indulge themſelves in all kinds of diſſoluteneſs, and he 
uſed to ſay, that they could fight very well, even though 
they were perfumed. Nonnunguam poſt magnam pugnam 
atgue victoriam, remiſſo officiorum munere, licentiam om- 
nem paſſim laſciviend!i permittebat : jactare ſolitus, milites 
ſuos etiam unguentatos bene pugnare poſle (3). 

I imagine that our Surena was one of thole men, of 
whom I have given two inſtances in the article of HEN- 


a 
„ 


(3) Sueton. in 
Ceſare, cap. 67. 


So M x inftances 
of men both vo- 
luptuous and la- 


borious at the RY IV (4). They indulge themſelves in voluptuouſ- 
ſame time, neſs, and forſake it again abſolutely according to the 

| different juncture of affairs. They are voluptuous and 
(0) Remark [4] lazy to the higheſt degree, when they have nothing to 


do, and again watchful and again laborious without inter- 
miſhon, when it is neceſſary to act. If we may credit 
Velleius Paterculus, Mecænas applied himſelf to buſineſs 
with the utmoſt diligence, when there was occaſion for 
it; but when there were no urgent affairs, he gave him- 


{elf up to ſloth and luxury, like the moſt effeminate 


of all men. C. Mecenas, vir ubi res vigiliam exigeret, 
(5) Vell. Pater- ſane exſamnis, providens, atque agendi ſciens; fimul wero 
culus, lib, 2. cap. aliguid ex negotio remitti pofſet, otio ac mollitiis pene 


74”. ultra feminam fluens (5). What the ſame hiſtorian ob- 


buſineſs. 
defended by the fame of their former victories, ra- 


SUR 


te the Medes, whereas the other Parthians ſuffered their hair to grow after the manner 
« of the Scythians, without putting them in a regular order, or combing them much, 
&« that they might appear more terrible to their enemies.” The ſucceſs of the battle was 
| glorious 


c) k 
C's 
| 563+ 
ſerves concerning Lucius Piſo does not come up to this, 

but yet it is an inſtance of the character which I ſpeak 

of here: De quo viro hoc omnibus ſentiendum ac prædi- 

candum eft, ee mores ejus vigore ac lenitate mixtiſſimos, 

& wix quemquam reperiri poſſe, qui aut otium validius 

diligat, aut facilius ſufficiat negotio, & magit, que 

agenda ſunt, curet fine ulla oftentatione agendi (6). That (5) Item, bie 

is to ſay, according to Monſieur Doujat's French tranſ. P. 95 

lation, Every one muſt be perſuaded and publiſh of 

* him, that there was ſo perfect a mixture of vigour 


and good nature in his temper, that it would be 


« difficult to find a man who loves his eaſe more than 

« he does, and yet be more capable to tranſact the 

* moſt conſiderable buſineſs without any trouble; or 

* who applies himſelf more earneſtly when it is neceſ- 

« ſary, and yet without affecting to ſhew in the leaſt 
that he is buſy.” He obſerves almoſt the ſame 

thing of Sentius Saturninus. He was a man adorned 

„ with many good qualities, laborious, active, of 

« great forecaſt, who was acquainted with all the mili- 

* tary duties and functions, and acquitted himſelf per- 

4 fectly well of them all. But then whenever he had 

« a little leiſure, he miſuſed it, even to an exceſs, 

«« but yet after ſuch a manner, that he might paſs for 

«« a great and good-humoured rather than for a diſſo- 

“ Jute and idle man.” You will fee in the following 

paſſage the original of this tranſlation of Monſieur 

Doujat. Virum multiplicem in virtutibus, nauum, agilem, 

militariumque officiorum patientem ac peritum pariter, fed 

eundem, ob; negotia feciſſent locum otio, liberaliter lautegue 

eo abutentem ; ita tamen, ut eum ſplendidum ac hilaren 
potius, quam luxurioſum aut defidem diceres (7). We (7) Idem, ibid. 
meet in Tacitus with a General (8), who was of that ©P+ 105. 
temper. It was he who contributed moſt to raiſe Veſ- (3) Licinivs Ma- 
paſian to the Imperial throne. He was a man too cianus. 
voluptuous when at leiſure, and very active in time of 
Luxuria, induſtria, comitate, arrogantia, ma- 
lis boniſque artibus mixtus : nimiæ voluptates, cum vaca- 
ret: quoties expedierat, magnæ wirtutes (9). See alſo (9) Tacit. Hip, 
what the ſame Tacitus obſerves of one Criſpus Salluf- lib» 1. cap. 19, 
tius in the goth chapter of his third book of Annals. 

There is no man but knows Demetrius's diſſoluteneſs; 

it was carried to the higheſt degree ; and yet he was a 

Prince, who in time of war renounced all his pleaſures, 

and applied himſelf entirely to his great undertakings. 

Let us hear Plutarch's teſtimony upon this. He ob- 

ſerves (10) that Antigonus, ©* being uncapable of the (10) Plutarch. in 
« fatigues of war by his old age, and the bulk of his Demetrio, pag. 
«* body, committed his greateſt affairs to his ſon, who, 225. 9 0 Bay's 
both on account of his good fortune, and of the expe- {num = 
rience he had already acquired, was moſt capable to 
manage them with prudence and dexterity. Nor 

was his father offended at his diſſoluteneſs, luxury 

and drunkenneſs, in which he uſed to indulge him- 

ſelf; for in time of peace he abandoned himſelf to 

thoſe vices even to an exceſs, and as ſoon as he had 

finiſhed his buſineſs, he gave himſelf over to all kinds 

of pleaſures ; but in time of war he was as ſober and 

chaſte as they who are ſo by their natural temper. 

. - + . Demetrius uſed to reſign himſelf entirely 

to one thing at a time, now to his pleaſures, and 

then to buſineſs and affairs of conſequence ; and 

whatſoever he applied himſelf to he did it to an ex- 

ceſs, and would never make pleaſures and buſineſs 

interfere together ; but for all that he was never the 

leſs cautious in making all the neceſſary preparations 

for war ; but if he was a wiſe and brave Captain, 

« capable to command an army, he was likewiſe | 

« more careful and alert in raiſing one, and providing 
« for it; he would have all things in abundance, and 

« more than there was occaſion for, that there might 
„% never be a ſcarcity (11).“ Let us add to this an ob- 
ſervation of the ſame author, with a particular relating 
to the ſubject we are upon. Artaxerxes | 
« plainly proved by effects, that cowardice and faint- 
heartedneſs do not proceed from pleaſures, pomps, 
and ſuperfluities, as ſome imagine, who think it is 
that which enervates man's courage; but from a baſe, 
vile and ungenerous nature, and not by a true one: 
for neither his jewels of gold, nor his robe of ſtate, 
nor the other rings and coſtly attire, which this ging 
| & ha 
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glorious for him, but he tarniſhed the whole glory of it by the fperfidiouſneſs he uſed; 
when he aſked to have an interview with Craſſus, in order to conclude à treaty of 
peace (c). He behaved very civilly towards that Roman General, he gave him his word, 
and aſſured him, that the agreement was concluded between the Parthians and the Ro- 
mans, and that they had nothing more to do but to draw near the river, in order to write 


(c) Plaut. in 
Craſſ, page 362, 


8 U 


« had always about him to the valde of twelve thoü- 
4 ſand talents, prevented him from labouring as 
« much, and taking as much pains as the — per- 


4 ſon in his army. He uſed to march on foot at the 


(12) Plutarch. in 
Artaxerxe, page 
1024 Amyot's 
tranſlation. 


(14) Toro: d 
eyrec Thy iy Ma- 
ed udn 
du Et ejuſ- 
modi quum efſent 
tamen d prælio 
 Marathonio vic - 
tores diſceſſerunt. 
Elian. Yar. 
Hiſt, lib. 4: cap. 
22. 5 bs 


19. lib. 2. 


& head of his troops, with his ſcarf turned over his 

« ſhoulder, and his ſhield on his arm, and thus he 

* led them on over ſteep and high mountains, ſo that 

the ſoldiers ſeeing the King's courage, and what 

„ pains he took himſelf, took wings, and went the 

« more ſwiftly along with him, though his daily march 

« was above twelve leagues and an half (12).” Let 

us apply here a reflection which has been made on the 

Athenians. An author, who had been deſcribing their 

luxury and effeminacy, adds, and yet they gained the 

victory at the battle of Marathon (13). Would not 

one think, that when the ancients ſuppoſe that Bacchus 

did wonders on the day of the battle with the Giants, 

they have a mind to let us underſtand, that they 
who ſeem proper only for a ball and for the ſport of 
love, do nevertheleſs act with courage in battles ? 


A 


Ju, cim parentis regna per arduum 
Cohors Gigantum ſcanderet impia, 
Rhetum retorfiſti leonis 
Unguibus, horribilique mala : 
© nanquam choreis aptior, & jocis, 
Ludoque dictus, non ſat idoneus 
Pugne ferebaris : ſed idem | 
Pacis eras, mediuſque belli (14). 


« When impious Giants climb'd on high; 

% And dar'd to ſtorm thy father's ſky ; 

„Thy ſingle hand ſecur'd his crown: 

„ You, with a lion's dreadful jaws 

And frightful nails, retriev'd the cauſe, 

Bold Rhetus quell'd, and ſav'd the falling throne. 


* 


* 


| "ED 
« Tho' much more us'd to ſoft delight, 
«© Unfit, unable for a fight, | 

«© You once were thought, and doom'd to eaſe : 

«© Yet when your heat and virtue roſe, 
„What fury ſeiz d your haughty foes ? 

% How equally inclin'd to war and peace!“ | 
| HE | CREECH. 


I will not rank the great Scipio among thoſe volup- 


| tuous men, who could ſet themſelves upon the moſt im- 


portant affairs with all the application they required. It 
will be ſufficient to obſerve that he intermixed the great- 


eſt cares with honeſt recreations and diverſions. This 


the ſtrict and auſtere Cato thought was inexcuſable. 
But Cato paſſed too ſevere a judgment on the difference 
there is between a voluptuous life and innocent mirth. 


However it be, he complained loudly of Scipio's con- 


duct, who during the preparations that were making 


| for the Carthaginian expedition, was diverting himſelf 


in Sicily. Cato was to be his Quæſtor; but he left 
him as ſoon as he found that his admonitions were not 
well received. He returned immediately from Sicily 
« to Rome, complaining loudly with Fabius Maximus 
« jn a full Senate, that Scipio was making an immenſe 


* expence, and loſt his time in having plays and farces 


«« acted before him, and beholding the fights of the 
« wreſtlers, as though he were ſent, not to wage war, 
«© but to have games performed. They ſucceeded ſo 
«© well by their clamours, that the Senate appointed 
„ and ſent ſome of the Tribunes of the people, to go 


« into Sicily and inquire whether the charge brought 


«« againſt Scipio was well grounded, and if it proved 


Catone Majore, 
pag. 338. Amy- 
Ot s tranſlation; 
See alſo. T. Li- 
vius, lib. 29. pag. 
e 


« ſo, to bring him back with them to Rome. But 
Scipio ſhewed thoſe deputies who were ſent to him, 
« that the victory was certain by the diſpoſitions and 
« yeceſlary preparations he was making for the war; 
« that he did indeed divert himſelf privately with his 


« friends, when he was at leiſure, but that though he 
„ erg generous and kind to the ſoldiery, yet be nei- 
ther neglected nor omitted any thing of conſequence 


e that his duty required from him (15].“ Valerius 


R 4s 


the 


Maximus has mentioned that pretended remiſneſs of 
Scipio, and he has obſerved among other things, that 
great ſouls ſtart up with ſo much the more impetuoſity, 
as they have reſted ſome time. Let us omit none of his 
expreſſons. P. Scipio, cum in Sicilia augendo, trajicien- 
dogue in Africam exercitu opportunum querendo gradum, 
Carthaginis ruinam animo volveret; inter conſilia ac mo- 
litienes huj us tantæ rei operam gymnaſio dedit, pallioque 
& crepidis aſus eſt. Nec hac re ſegniores Pænicis exer- 
citibus manus intulit: ſed neſcio an ides alacriores, quia 
vegeta & flrenua ingenia, quo plus receſſus ſumunt, ho: 
wvebementiores impetus edunt. Crediderim etiam favorem 
eum ſociorum uberiorem ſe adepturum exiflimaſſe, fi vice 
tum torum & folemes exercitationes comprobaſſet : Ad 
. tum veniebat, cum multum ac diu fatigaſſet bumeros, 
cetera membra militari agitatione firmitatem ſuam 
probate cbt giſſet, conſiſtebatgue in his labor ejus, in ill 
remiffio laboris (16). i. e. When P. Scipio was in (16) Val. Max. 
« Sicily to recruit his army, and to find out a proper lib. 3. cap. 6. 
« way to paſs into Africa, in order to deſtroy Carthage, 2% 987 
among the deliberations and preparations for ſo great 8 
an undertaking, he applied himſelf to wreſtling, and 
«© wore a hat and ſlippers. Nor was he therefore more 
*© remiſs in getting his army ready againſt the Cartha- 
*« ginians. I may perhaps ſay, that for this very rea- 
*<.ſon he went more briſkly about it; becauſe a lively 
«* and ſtrong mind, the more relaxation it takes, the 
more impetuouſly does it act afterwards. I am alſo apt 


ce 


_ © to think, that he judged he ſhould the better ingra- 


tiate himſelf with the allies, if he approved their 

way of living and publick recreations, to which he 

uſed to come after he had a long time and very 

* much fatigued his arms, and proved the ſtrength of 
his body by military exerciſes ; this was his labour, 

the other a mere relaxation.” It appears from the 

latter part of this paſſage, that there was nothing effe- 


minate in Scipio's conduct, but only a mixture of re- 


creative exerciſes among the moſt important cares and 
labours. All the great men are not capable thus to 
intermix things together. Some are not of a temper to 
divert themſelves after that manner, they deſpiſe all 
pleaſure, and love only an uninterrupted gravity. O- 
thers are not capable of that kind of variation, of ſach 
a mixture of great deſigns, with dancing or drinking. 
Flaminius, one of the moſt illuſtrious men of ancient 
Rome, could not comprehend it was poſſible for men 


thus to diverſify their way of living. Here follows 


what Plutarch relates. Another time Dinocrates the 
© Meſſenian being at Rome, and having drank plen- 
„ tifully, diſguiſed himſelf in women's clothes, and 
“ danced in that dreſs ; the next day he went to Titus, 
«© and defired him to aſſiſt him in his intended ander- 


taking, which was to draw the Meſſenians from 


« their league with the Achaians. Titus anſwered 
« him, that he would think of it. But I wonder, 
“ ſaid he, how you can dance in women's clothes, and 
« ſing at an entertainment, ſince you have fo great a 
« an undertaking in your head (17).” Montagne (17) Plut. in 9, 
makes very fine obſervations upon that capacity of the Fi, pag. 
ſoul, which makes men turn themſelves now one way, 
and then another, and renders them capable of contrary 
cares. (18) I am pleaſed to ſee the General of an (18) Montaigne, 
„ army at the foot of a breach, which he has a mind . 3: 
« to attack, and then again applying himſelf entirely | = ys 
“ and from the bottom of his heart, to his dinner, or Res 
« to his pleaſures, among his friends: and to ſee Bru- 
« tus, when heaven and earth had conſpired againſt 
him, and againſt the liberty of his country, ſteal 
away from his nightly rounds, to read and meditate 
«« on Polybius at his eaſe and without danger. It is only 
« for narrow ſouls, who are cruſhed under the weight 
« of buſineſs, not to know how to diſentangle them- 
« ſelves from them, not to know how ta leave them for 
« a time and reſume them again. 


6 0 forts pejorague pai, 
% Mecum ſæpe viri, nunc vino pellite curas, 
% Cras ingens iterabimus æquor ().“ 
| 


(*) Hor. Od: 7. 
ver. 30. Ib. I, 
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the treaty down, As Craſſus would ſend for an horſe, Surena told him it was needleſs, 


ſince King Orodes would give him one. They made Craſſus get upon that horſe, and 
ſoon after they cut his head off. To that perfidiouſneſs they added outrages and deriſion [B]: 


* Cheer, rouze your force, 
For we have often ſuffer'd worſe : 
«« Drink briſkly round, diſpel all cloudy ſorrow, 
_ © Drink round, we'll plow the deep to-morrow.” 
CREECH. 


Montagne quotes many inſtances upon this ſubject. 

It is a ſad thing that there ſhould be ſo many excep- 
tions to the general rule we have been ſpeaking of : for 
this affords a young man, who has ſome talents for 
war, but who abandons himſelf to drinking, gam- 
ing and whoring, it affords him, I ſay, an anſwer 


to thoſe who would reclaim him, by repreſenting 


leads. 


to him the dangerous conſequences of the life he 
You will never be able to command an army, 
do they ſay to him, it is an employment inconſiſtent 
with an unqueſtionable inclination for ſenſual pleaſures, 
Why ſhould I not be one day like ſo many others, 
will he anſwer, who loved pleaſure and labour by turns, 
according to the ſituation of their affairs ? Surena uſed 
to paint, and had always a vaſt number of Concubines 
to attend him; was he for all that a worſe General ? 
How many ſuch inſtances do we not meet with both in 
ancient and in modern hiſtory ? Montgomeri, who 
performed ſo many great actions in the X VIth centu- 
ry, was the moſt indolent man in the functions of bis of- 
fice, and as careleſs as it is poſſible to imagine, for be 
loved bis eaſe and his pleaſures, and was a gameſter ; 


but when he wwas once got on horſeback, he was the moſt 
(70 Brantome, brave and active officer that could be ſeen (19). There 
in the EH] cf are many Generals, who avoid being ſurprized, and do 


the Prince of 


Conde, tom. 3. of 


his Memoires, 
Page Tow 234 


(20) The Duke 
of Alva repre- 

ſented this. See 
Melvil, «bt infra. 


(21) Melvil, | 
Memoires, pag. 
o. 


even ſome bold ſtrokes with an uncommon diligence, 
though they love drinking, and to ſit a great while at 
table; their enemies are pretty often deceived in the 
conſequences they draw from ſuch a qualification. Gran- 
velle Biſhop of Arras made a very imprudent anſwer, 
as appeared from the event. It was repreſented (20) 
to Charles V, that he ought to miſtruſt Duke Maurice; 
but Granvelle replied that there was no occaſion to ſuſ- 
pect a toper's head, which being always clouded with 
thick vapours did not ſee clear enough to make a difh- 
cult delign ſucceed (21), Maurice ſhewed that he had 
more within him than the Italians and the Spaniards. 

A young voluptuary, who minds the inſtances I have 
related, becomes thereby more ſtubborn in his diſſo- 
luteneſs, and expoles himſelf to the greateſt inconveni- 
ences. The ſafeſt way is to follow the rule, and not 
to truſt to the exceptions. | 
[] To that perfidiouſneſs they added outrages and deri- 
ſion.) Surena ſent the head and a hand of Craſſus to 
the King his maſter; and in the mean time he ſpread 


d a report that he was bringing Craſſus alive to Seleu- 


cia, and made a ridiculous proceſſion, which by way 


of ſcorn he called a triumph. For one Caius Pacia- 


„ nus, who of all the priſoners was moſt like to 
“ Craſſus, being put into a woman's habit after the 
„ manner of the Barbarians, and inſtructed to anſwer 


to the name of Craſſus, or to the title of Captain 


„or Emperor, was brought ſitting upon his horſe, and 


« before him went a number of Trumpeters and Liftors 


« upon their camels; the girdles and purſes of the 
Romans were hung at the end of the bundles of rods, 
and the heads of the ſlain, freſh bleeding, at the 
end of their axes. After them followed the Seleu- 
© cian proſtitutes and minſtrels, making abundance of 
« ſcurrilous and abuſive reflections upon the effemi- 
** nacy and cowardice of Craſſus, with a muſical ca- 
„ dence; and this was done fo publickly, that all the 
«+ world might be witneſs to it. But Surena calling 
together the Senate of Seleucia, ſhewed to them the 
«« obicene books of Ariſtides intitled his Milzſaa. Nor 
« was this fallely ſuppoſed ; for the books were found 
« among the baggage of a Roman called Ruſtius ; 
«« which gave Surena an opportunity to rail moſt out- 
* ragiouſly, and in a very indecent manner againſt 
„the morals of the Romans, who, he ſaid, were fo 
“ difſolute, that even in the war they could not for- 
* bear committing and reading ſuch filthy things. 
But the Senate of Seleucia had reaſons to commend 
de the wiſdom of ZEſop's fable, in which he ſuppoſes 


their clothes. 


but 


« that each man wears a wallet with two bags about 
«© his neck, putting other people's faults in the ba 

„ which hangs before, and his own in that which 
« hangs behind; ſeeing Surena had put the 
« book of looſe Mileſian ſtories in the bag before 
„ him, and in the bag behind him a Jong train of 


% Parthian pleaſures and delights ; fince he was al- 


« ways followed by ſo great a number of chariots filled 
ce with concubines, that his army looked, if I may 
« ſay ſo, like vipers, and aſps, becauſe in the front 
it had a terrible and dreadful aſpect, by its ſpears, 
& arrows, darts, and horſes, but the rear conſiſted of 
* lewd women, minſtrels, players, and all inſtruments 
* of diſſoluteneſs and luxury (21).” | 


(2 2 ) Plut, in 


This whole conduct of Surena proves evidently, that Ss nes 
the Parthians did juſtly deſerve the title of Barba uſe of Amyot's 
rians Which the Greeks and Romans gave them; for French tranſla- 


none but ſavage men, void of all education, and un- tion. 


capable of civility and politeneſs, could uſe an enemy 
thus, and even an enemy who was not conquered but 
by the moſt odious and infamous perfidiouſneſs. Ob- 
ſerve that Plutarch has condemned that Ruſtius, who 
carried the obſcene books of Ariſtides with him in the 
army. Men would not be of ſuch ſtrict morals at this 
time; and if they found Boccaccio's novels, or La 
Fontaine's tales among an Officer's baggage, they 
would not mind it; and I do not think, that the moſt 
ſlanderous or fatyrical news-writers would think any 
thing to blame in it. Much leſs would they cenſure 
thoſe, who happened to have a looking-glaſs among 
ut in Juvenal's time men were much 
more ſevere in that reſpect, and laughed at an Em- 
peror, who took his looking-glaſs with him to the 
camp (23). 


It is true that a looking - glaſs belonged to (23) See above, 


a man who uſed to paint, which circumſtance afforded quotation (41) of 


a better opportunity for ralleries and abuſes. The reader, 
I am ſure, will pardon me for obſerving that particu- 
lar, ſince it acquaints us with a Roman who reſembled 
Surena with regard to that kind of effeminacy, and 
who behaved otherwiſe with a great deal of cou- 


rage (24). So that this is a new inſtance which may (24) * Wer 
be added to thoſe I have already quoted (25). Juve- in Suetonius, and 


the article APU- 
LEIUS, | 


nal has very much exclaimed againſt that inconſiſtency py Hiſtor. 


of Otho. 


Nimirum ſummi ducis eft occidere Galbam, 

Et curare cutem ſummi conſtantia civis. 

Bebriaci campo ſpalium àffectare Palati, 

Et preſſum in faciem digitis extendere panem. 
Quad nec in Ayrio pharetrata Semiramis orbe, 

Mafia nec Actiaca fecit Cleopatra carina (26). 


« A looking glaſs muſt load the Imperial car, 
« The moſt important carriage of the war 
% Galba to kill he thought a General's part, 
„% But as a Courtier, us'd the niceſt art 
« To keep his ſkin from tan: before the fight _ 
« Would paint, and ſet his ſoil'd complexion right. 
« A ſoftneſs which Semiramis ne'er knew, | 
«© When once ſhe had the field and foe in view, 
« Nor Egypt's Queen, when ſhe from Actium 
flew.” 


DxyDben. 


The couragious conduct of Otho ſeemed ſo much 
the more worthy to be admired, becauſe, like a wo- 
man, he took care to paint and to dreſs. Read 
theſe words of Suetonius. Munditiarum vero pene mu- 
liebrium : wulſo corpore: ' galericulo capiti propter rarita- 
tem capillorum adaptato & annexo, ut nemo dignoſceret. 
Quin & faciem quotidie raſitare, ac pane madido linere 


 conſuetum : idque inſtituiſſi a prima lanugine, ne barba- 


tus unguam eſſet. Sacra etiam Ifidis ſape in lintea reli- 
gioſaque veſte propalam celebraſſe. Per que factum pu- 
tem ut mors ejus minime congruens Vitae, majori mi- 
raculo fuerit (27). i. e. 


(25) In the pre- 
ceding remark, 


(26) Juven- Sat. 
2. Ver. 104. 


« He was almoſt as neat (27) Sueton. in 


„ as a woman; his body was ſmooth ; and as he cap. ult. page 4. 


4 had but few hairs on his head he uſed to wear a 
kind of peruke, bat ſo nicely adapted to his head, 


& that it could not be diſtinguiſhed from natural hair. 
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teſtants in Holland and in Germany, againſt the Houſe 


S U 


but Surena did not enjoy long the pleaſure of his victory; the King of the Parthians 
grew jealous of him, and had him put to death (d). 37% 


« His face was ſhaved every day, and he uſed to put 
% a moiſt paſte upon it; this he had done from his 
„ youth, that he might never ſeem to have a beard. 
« He had often celebrated publicly the myſteries of 


SURGIER (FRANCIS) a Monk in the monaſtery of the Holy Croſs at Paris, 
was puniſhed in the year 1595 for his ſeditious ſermons. He had filled them with invec- 
tives, and had often given Queen Elizabeth the name of Jezebel, and called that Princeſs's 
allies mere ſectaries [4]. The Parliament of Paris having ſent him to priſon, condemned | | 
him to retract on his knees and bare-headed thoſe diſcourſes, which he had raſhly and in- i 
conſiderately delivered, and to beg pardon for them of God, of the King, and of the | 
Court of Juſtice, He was at the fame time forbidden to get into the pulpit till farther 
orders from the Court, and prohibited upon pain of death to diſperſe abroad thoſe difſ- 
courſes ſo injurious to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's allies, and to ſay any thing tending to 
ſedition. All this was done in the Chambre de la Tournelle, the doors being ſhut : they 
had that regard for him, becauſe he was a Monk, and on the account of his father's me- 
mory, who had taught the Inſtitutes at Paris, and under whom ſeveral Members of that 
Court had ſtudied (a). | : | 4 


1 [4] He had called Queen Elizabeth's allies mere fſec- 
taries.] One cannot repreſent ſtrongly enough the 


exceſs and paſſionate conduct of the zealots and de- 


votees to Popery, who have endeavoured to aſperſe the 
reputation of Henry III and of his ſucceſſor, becauſe they 
ſaw that theſe Princes were the protectors of the Pro- 


of Auſtria. The books that have been publiſhed againſt 
the alliance of France with the Proteſtant States are 


| innumerable, and it is certain that there was ſome- 


i) See the re- 
marks [P] and 
[R] of the article 
FRANCIS 1. 


(2) 1 believe that 


there is an error 


of the preſs here, 


and we muſt per- 
haps read Impio- 
vum inſtead of 
Imperiorum, 


thing very odd in the proceedings of that Crown. 
For when the King of France laboured to extirpate 
the Huguenots out of his dominions, he was all along 
aſſiſting the Proteſtants in other countries, and afford. 
ing them means not only to keep their ground, but 
even to encreaſe their power. I have mentioned this 
inconſiſtency in another place (1), and confirm it here 
by a very remarkable paſſage. I meet with it at the 
end of an obſervation, concerning the letters which 
Pope Pius V wrote to the French King in order to 
condemn all treaties of peace between the Catholics 
and the Heretics. Sed præcipue tangunt Gallorum federa 
cum exteris Patrocinium Genev. Unde auctor lib. geſta 
Imperiorum (2) per Francos, p. 8. adeo excandeſctt, 
& /e comprehendere poſſe negat, quomodo cum Chriſtia- 
niſſimi appellatione conveniat Genevæ protectio & Pa- 
trocinium ſuſceptum jam ab anno milleſimo quin- 
genteſimo ſeptuageſimo nono, & ſemper continuatum 


ad hæc uſque tempora. Quod monſtrum, quod por- 


tentum, que Chimera! Quæ conventio lucis ad tene- 
bras? Quæ communicatio Chriſti cum Belial? Quid 


Arcæ Dei cum Dagon? r Sioni cum Babilone? 
Quid ſanctitati cum impietate ? Quid Chriſto cum Beel- 
ſebub ? Quid Chriſtianiſſimis cum Geneva? Tum Fæ- 


dus Gallorum Belgicum,. de quo idem, p. 10. Putabam 


ſingi vix quicquam poſſe Chriſtianiſſimi nomini indig- 
nius, nec quicquam Chriſtianiſſimo exitialius, quam 
Genevæ tutelam & patrocinium, uti ſupra oſtentum 
eſt: veruntamen poſtea conſideranti fœdus Hollandicum, 
quod jam pridem Gallia excoluit, tanto illud perni- 
cioſius eſſe religioni viſum eſt, quanto plures in Statibus 
illis Hollandicis ineſſe Genevas cernit ſentitque incre- 


dibili ſuo malo Eccleſia, D. Fæadere Gallo Suecio, p. 


(a) See quotati- 
on (94) ot the 

article ERAS- 

MUS. 


(1) La Craix du 


Maine, Biblietb. 


Frang, bag. 171. 


2) Hubert, Suſ- 


fannzus, in Lu- 


doru m Libris, fol. 


81. edit. Pariſ. 
1538. 


16. Ab Aquilone pandetur omne malum. Reviviſcunt in 


SUSSANNEAU (a) (HUBERT) was born at Soiſſons in the year 1314 JJ]. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Latin Poems, and publiſhed ſome treatiſes concerning Gram- 


[4 } He was born at Soiſſons in the year 15 14.] La 
Croix du Maine, who gives him that native-place (1), 
was better acquainted: with the place than with the 
time of his birth. He pretends that that man flou- 
rilhed in the year 1520: this is not true; for Suſſan- 
neau declares in a book, which he publiſhed in the 
year 1538 that he was then but twenty four years 
old. In his poem on the ſiege of Peronne he ſpeaks 
thus (2). os 

Taurinum nuper ftudiis ignobilis oci 

Furiſque & legum florebat : ubi impiger artes 

Vor. IX 


f moſt Chriſtian agrees with the defence and pro- 4 


© affified by them with advice, money and arms.” 


7 


* Iſis in a ſacred garment made of linen. Theſe I 
„think are the reaſons why his death was thought 
*© to be wonderful, becauſe it did by no means anſwer 
*© the manner in which he lived.“ | 
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uno Gothorum & Wandalorum Rege ¶ quem nunc Sueciæ 

e vc nt Alarici & Genſerici, qui rurſus Imperium & 

* Ecclefiam Dei miſerrim? diripiunt, deformant, lacerant 

non ili quidem a Ruf & Eudoxia exciti, qui ambo 

© poftea hujus evocationis pamnas ultro Numini juſtifi- 

* mas dederunt ; ſed ( quis credat ? ) a Gallia Chriſti- 

«« aniſſima animati fatto fœdere cum mortalium furio- 

* fiffimo, conſilio, pecunia, armis adjuti (3).“ i, e. But (3) Hoornbeeck, 

„ they (the Roman Catholic zealots) inſiſt chiefly on 27 ee 

« the alliances of the French with foreign nations; as 53 ee n 
. , page 295» 

« for inſtance, the protection of Geneva. The au 

“ thor of the book intitled, The impious Actions of the 

French, is extremely angry on that account, and 

* owns that he cannot comprehend, how the name b 
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„ tection of Geneva, which the French King has taten 
«© upon him from the year 15 79 to this time. What 
% prodigy, what a monſter, what a chimera have we _ | 
« here? What communion hath light with darkneſs ? | =_ 
„ What concord bath Chriſt with Belial ? God's ark 
« with Dagon? Sion with Babylon? holineſs with im- 
«« piety? Chriſt with Beelſebub ? The moſt Chriſtian men 
« qavith Gentva ? And ſpeaking of the alliance between 
«« the French and the Dutch he ſays ; I thought that 
«© there could hardly be any thing more unbecoming the 
„ Chriflian name, nor more pernicious to Chriſtianity, 
* than the protection and defenſe of Geneva, as is 
« ſpewed ; but having conſidered afterwards the al. 
„ liance with the Dutch, which France has of late 
«© moſt earneſily courted, 1 found it ſa much the more 
« pernicious to Religion, as the Church ſees and per- 
« cervyes to her incredible detriment, that in thoſe States 
* of Hilland there are many Genevas. And ipeaking 
„of the alliance between the French and the Swedes, 
«© he has theſe words: The whole evil comes from the | $ 
* North. In one King of the Goths and Vandals, (who | | 
are now called the Swedes) are revived many Ala- þ 
rics and Genſerics, who again rob, ſpoil, and tear #0 
the Church in pieces. They are not rouſed as formerly 4 
Y Rufinus and Eudoxia, whom God afterwards moſt 4 
« juſtly puniſbed for it, but (who would believe it?) are 
* animated by the alliance made between the moſt furious of 
men and the moſi Chriſtian kingdom of France, and are 
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' Ingenuas dicui, Muſarum gratus alumnis, | 1 
Tum ciini nulla genas weſtiret barba decoras ; 
Dux nunc in flavo pulthre ſedet hiſpida mento, 


Ad quintum quanquam' luſtrum mibi deficit annus (+). () Suf: ann 1 

5 24 natus, cum bas 7 

It appears from theſe lines, that he taught polite litera- ure, ot 
ture at Turin. He was ſent'thithec when the French had b 
taken Piedmont in the year 1536. He did not continue 1 
long in that country. The Collection of Latin Poems, | 9 


which he publiſhed at Paris in the year 15 38, acquaints us 
5 Z 


2 
that ill 
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() See the Epi- 


S VD 


mar (b), which were pretty well received. He taught polite Literature at Turin before he 


abb. b. 36. had a beard (c). He taught it alſo at Paris. He ſtyles himſelf Doctor of Law and 0 re the te- 


Phyſic. 


that he then even began again his public lectures on the 
Eneis at Paris. We meet in folio 2 2 with the follow- 


ing advertiſement. 


Fixit ab Italia Luteciam reverſus. 
Venit ab Italia Gallbrum redditus oris 
Hubertus, ſacri maxima cura chori. 


mark. 


Qui cras doctilogui repetit compendia vatis, (2) 2 dimer. 
2. 4 p atum lautè [, 
Unde tibi Ainean fAineadaſque canit. Jatum laute ſacra 


Mantua cet, 

. Plenague Heil 
He obſerves, that in order to be better able to explain mens h 
Virgil's thoughts, he had been to examine the t. Sullan. La- 
monuments of antient Rome, and to breath the air of 7+ lb. 2. fol. a. 
Mantua (3). 


(4) His name „ SUTCLIFFEUS, (a) (MATTHEW) a Proteſtant Divine and an Engliſh- 


tin. 


Surclivius in La- man by Nation, flouriſhed towards the latter end of the ſixteenth Century, and 
the beginning of the ſeventeenth. He publiſhed ſeveral Books of Controverfy, ſome in 


Latin, and the others in Engliſh, and applied himſclf chiefly to refute Cardinal Bellar— 
mine. He wrote alſo ſomething againſt the Preſbyterians. He did not put his name to 
a book, which I ſhall ſpeak of below, and in which he treats of the conformity there 1s 
between Popery and the Turkiſh Religion [A]. | 


[4 ] 4 bool. . ia which he treats of the confor- 


mity there is betæueen Popery and the Turkiſh Religion. | 
He publiſhed it at London in the year 1604. It 
is the refutation of a book printed at Antwerp in the 
(i) Sutcliffe was year 1596 (1), and at Cologne in the year 1603 with 


not acquainted this title: Calvino · Turci ſmus, id eſt, Catviniſlice per- 


with that edition. £1; cum Mahumetana Collatio, & dilucida utriuſgue 

Sectæ Confutatio. i. e. The Calviniſtical Impiety 
(2) See the pre- © compared with the Mahometan, with a full con- 
face of the Calvin « futation of both theſe Sects.“ It is impoſſible to ſee 


no-Turcijmii: any thing more paſſionately wrote than that Calvino- 


(3) Sutclivius, ubi Turciſmus. But then it was the work of two Engliſh 


infa. Roman Catholicks who had fled their country: the 
gen, ut one was William Rainolds or Reginaldus, and the 
(4) Sacrificus, _ : | 
aiunt, comptus & other William Gifford. The former died whilſt he 
calamiftrarus & was about that work, the latter put the finiſhing hand 
apud mulieres Bel- to it, and publiſhed it (2). This latter was a Prieſt 


| troſus, _ 
eee pte. who had more than once encouraged ſome aſſaſſins 
bl 


fat. Turco-Pa- to murther Queen Elizabeth (3), and who was very 


piſmi. much liked by the Flemiſh Ladies (4). He had taken 
| ſanQuary at Liſle, William Rainolds had been for- 
(5) Idem, ibid, merly a Miniſter (5), and had ſhewed great zeal 
| for the Proteſtant Religion. He went over afterwards 
(6) Rivetus, in to the Roman Catholics. He was brother to that John 
Fejurta Vapulante Rainoldus (6), who was Divinity Profeſſor at Oxford, 
cope er, 2 and wrote excellent works of controverly againſt the 
33 em z. Roman Catholics. I have related in another place (7), 
(7) In the Nu. Which is, that they were educated out of their own 
de la Rep. des country, John in the Church of Rome, and William 
Lautes, July in the Proteſtant Religion, and that as they happened 
168 5, Art. 6. . 
pig: 769. to meet together one day, they argued againſt each 
other's religion that each of them renounced his own, 
(8) This ſeems and embraced his brother's. I doubt very much of 
to me to be in- that ſtory (8), William was Profeſſor of Divinity at 
SI. AN * Rheims in the Engliſh College. He is ſuppoſed 
© Baa to be the author of a moſt ſeditious book, dedicated 
wrote to his bro- to the Duke of Maienne, and wrote according to the 
tler, and which moſt furious maxims of the Leaguers, and with an 


is to be met with fi} , bi ny L © . 
! exceſiive bitterncis againſt Henry III. and againſt the 
in Whitaker's | 8 * , 2 


Ani to a boo f 
of Wet Rai: printed at Antwerp, apud Foannem Keerbergium 1592 
nolds. in 8vo. Here follows the title of that book. De 

Jujla Reipub. Chriſtiane in Reges Impias & Hareticos 


the ſtory which is told concerning theſe two brothers, 


King of Navarre. The edition I make uſe of was 


Authoritate : uſtiſſimaque Catholicorum ad Henricum 

Nawarreum, & quemcungue heretico d regnus Galliæ re- 

pellendum confaxderatione. G. Gulielmo Rofſizo Authore. 

1. e. Of the lawful authority of the Chriſtian Com- 

* monwealth over impious and heretical Kings, and 

of the moſt juſt confederacy of the Catholics to ex- 

„ clude Henry of Navarre and any other Heretick, 

from ſucceeding to the Crown of France. By G. 

William Roſs.” Sutcliffe aſſerts (9) that William (9) Sutclivius, in 
Rainolds wrote that work. Moreri ſays the ſame (10), % 7urco-Pa- 
and quotes Pits for it : he even obſerves that it is . 

one of the fine (11) works of that writer; but others 1 Under the 
aſcribe it, either to William Gifford, or to John Bou- word Reginald, 
cher, or to a Jeſuit, or to Genebrard (12). But it is (11) They have 
with more probability aſcribed to the author of the omitted the word 


- 0% 
* 


A 
- 


Calwino- Turciſmus; what Boucher wrote is under fine in the Dutch 


f | . editions, 
another title, as we have obſerved above in the re- , 


mark [B] of the article BOUCHIER. (12) See Placciug, 
Here follows the title of Sutcliffe's anſwer. De Tur- 4% */eudorym. 

co Papi ſino, hoc eft, de Turcarum & Papiſtarum adver ſus re eg i 

Chriſti ecclefiam & fidem conjuratione, eorumque in re- de la Rep. de, 

ligione & moribus conſenſione & fimilituaine, liber unus. Lettres, June 

Eidem præterea adjunfti ſunt, de Turco-Papiſtarum ma- 1534, Art. 3. 

ledicti & calumnits, adverſus Gulielmi Giffordi famofi 5 wg" 

Pontificum Row. & Febuſttarum ſupparaſitaſiri volumen ens 775 8 : 

illud contumeliofiſſimum, quod ille Calvino-Turciſmum in- edit. 1686, 

ſcripfit, libri quatuor. In quibus non tantum hujus 

hominis leviſimi, ſed etiam aliorum importuniſſimorum 

ſcurrarum adwver ſus orthodoxam Chriſti ecclefiam continen- 

ter latrantium, malitia & petulantia reprimitur, homi- 

numgue piorum fama ab corum calumniis vindicatur. 

1. e. Of the conſpiracy of the Turks and Papiſts 

* againſt the Church and Religion of Chriſt, and of 

the conformity of their religion and morals, in one 

* book. To which are added four books, concerning 

„the ſlanders and calumnies of thoſe Turco-Papiſts, 

* againſt the Cal/vine-Turciſmus of William Gifford, 

the paraſite of the Popes, and of the Jeſuits. Wherein 

* the malice and wickedneſs of thoſe impertinent 

{© wretches are repreſſed. who are continually barking 

* againſt the orthodox Church of Chriſt, and the re- 

«« putation of pious men is vindicated againſt their 

“ flanders.“ 


SS SYDENHAM (THOMAS), an excellent Engliſh Phyſician in the ſeventeenth 
Century, was ſon of William Sydenham of Winford Eagle in Dorſetſhire Eſq; and 

was born there about the year 1624, and became a Commoner of Magdalen Hall 

in the Univerſity of Oxford in Midſummer Term 1642. He left Oxford, while it was 

a garriſon for the ule of King Charles I, and went to London, where he fell accidentally 

into the company of Dr. Thomas Cox, an eminent Phyſician, who finding our author to 

be a perſon of extraordinary parts, encouraged and put him into a method to ſtudy 

Phyſic at'his return to the Univerſity, After the garriſon was delivered up to the Par- 

(2) Wood, Arb. liament, he retired again to Magdalen Hall, entered on the Phyſic Line (a), and was 


Oxgn, vol. 2. col. 
839, 840. 2d 
edit. London 
1721. 


0 Idem, Fat; Fellow of All-Souls College 
65, 


created Bachelor of Phyſic April the 14th 1648 (5), not having before taken any degree 
in Arts, About the ſame time he ſubſcribing and ſubmitting to the authority of the 
Viſitors appointed by the Parliament, was, through the intereſt of a near relation, made 
After he had continued for ſome years there in a vigorous 


oxen. voll a col. application to the ſtudy of Phyſic, he left the Univerſity without taking any other degree 
there; and at length ſettled in Weſtminſter, became Doctor of Phyſic at Cambridge, an 
| exact 


(c) Athen, Oxon. 
bi ſupra. 


(d T reatiſe upon 
the Small- Pox, 


Preface, pag · 5» 
edit. London 
1723 in 8v0 | 


(e) Ibid. page 11. 


(*) Sir Hans 


Sloan, to whom 


this article was 
read, and who 


was very well ac- , 
quainted with 


Dr. Sydenham, 
told me, that he 
never knew a 
man of brighter 
natural parts than 
that Phyſician 
that he believes 


what is here ſaid 0 


about Don Quixot 


joke; and that 


Tully was Dr. 


Sydenham's fa- 


vourite author, he 
having a fine 
buſto oſ im in 


his ſtudy. 5 


Cui etiam acceſſit quinta de Peſte five Morbo peſtilentiali. tracts by other writers; and at Leyden in 8vo. 


SY D 


exact obſerver of diſeaſes and their ſymptoms, famous for his practice, the chief Phyſi- 
cian from 1660 to 1670, when he began to be diſabled by the gout; and Licenciate of 
the College of Phyſicians. His works [ A] are highly eſteemed both at home and 
abroad. He died at his Houſe in Pall-Mall December the 29th 1689, and was interred 
in the South Ifle near to the South door of the Church of St. James's Weſtminſter, 


Mr. Wood tells us (c), that he was a perſon of a florid ſtyle, of a generous and public ſpi- 


rit, and very charitable. He was famous for his cool regimen in the ſmall-pox [B]; 


for giving the bark after the paroxyſm in agues; and for his laudanum. Sir Richard 
Blackmore affirms (d), that our author, «++ who built all his maxims and rules of practice 
«© upon repeated obſervations of the nature and properties of diſeaſes, and the power of 
« remedies, has compiled ſo good a hiſtory of diſtempers, and fo prevalent a method 
« of cure, by which he has improved and advanced the healing art, much more than 
« Dr, Willis with all his curious ſpeculations and fanciful hypotheſes.” And having 
obſerved (e), that a man of good ſenſe, vivacily, and ſpirit, may arrive to the higheſt rank 
of Phyſicians without the aſſiſtance of great erudition and the knowledge of books, tells us, 
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that „ this was the caſe of Dr. Sydenham, who became an able and eminent Phyſician, 


<« though he never deſigned to take up the profeſſion till the civil wars were compoſed 
« and then being a diſbanded Officer, he entered upon it for a maintenance, without any 
elearning properly preparatory for the undertaking of it. And to ſhew the reader 
«© what contempt he had for writings in Phyſic, when one day I aſked him to adviſe 
«© me what books I ſhould read to qualify me for practice, he replied, Read Don 
«© Duixot, it is a very good book, I read it ſtill, So low an opinion had this celebrated 
«© man of the learning collected out of the authors, his predeceſſors. And a late cele- 
<< brated Phyſician (F), whoſe judgment was univerſally relied upon as almoſt infallible 
<« in his profeſſion, uſed to ſay, as I am well informed, that when he died, he would 
leave behind him the whole myſtery of Phyſic in half a ſheet of paper. It is true, both 
theſe Doctors carried the matter much too far by villifying learning, of which they 


vss merely out of were no maſters, and perhaps for that reaſon.” (*) He had an elder brother WILLIAM, 


who was ſome time Gentleman Commoner of Trinity College in Oxford, and April 14, 
1643, appointed Captain of Sandford Caſtle, and of the garriſon of Weymouth and 


Melcomb Regis; and December the 16th Colonel of a regiment of horſe of five hundred 
men. June the 18th 1644 he had three troops of dragoons put under his command, and 


was ordered particularly to take care of Weymouth, and at the fame time was made 
| | | Colonel 


[4] His works.) They are as follow. I. Methodus were allo reprinted at Leipſic 1711 in 12mo; at Ge- 
curandi Febres propriis obſervationibus ſuperſtructa, &c. neva in 1716 in two volumes in 4to, with ſeveral 
London 1668 in 8vo. ſecond edition, more large and [B] Famous fer his ccol Regimen in the Small-Pox.] 
correct than the former, which was publiſhed in 1666 Sir Richard Blackmore having obſerved (1), that as 70 
in 4to. II. Obſervationes Medice circa morborum acu- the method of cure in the confluent kind of Small-Pox, i: 


ft 


bus acceſſit graphica Symptomatum Delincatio, London 


torum Hiſtoriam & Curationem. London 1676 and 


1685 in 8vo, with his picture before them. There is 


No. 123. p. 568. III. Epiſtolæ reſponſorie due. Pri- 
ma de Morbis Epidemicis ab ann. 1675 ad ann. 1680. 
Secunda de Luis venereæ hiſtoria & curatione. London 
1680 and 1685 in 8vo. The former of theſe two 
epiſtles is written to Robert Brady, M. D. Maſter of 


Caius College in Cambridge, and Regius Profeſſor of 


Phyſic there ; and the ſecond to Henry Paman, M. D. 
Fellow of St. John's College in Cambridge, Publick 
Orator of that Univerſity, and Profeſſor of Phyſic in 


_ Greſham College. IV. Diſſertatio Epiſtolaris ad ſpee- 


tatiſs. & doctiſi. Virum Gulielmum Cole M. D. de ob- 


ſerwationibus nuperis circa curationem Variolarum conflu- 


entium, necnon de affetione byſlericd. London 1682 
and 1685 in 8vo. The three laſt books were reprinted 
at Amiterdam 1683 in 8vo, with ſeveral corrections, 
V. Traatus de Podagra & Hydrope. London 1683 


in 8vo. A!! theſe books were reprinted at London 


de nove Febris ingreſſu. London 1686 in 8vo. Am- 
ſterdam 1687 in 4to. VII. Proceſſus integri in Morbis 


fere omnibus curandis, a Thoma Sydenham conſcripii; qui- 


1693 in 12mo. Amſterdam 1694 in &vo. VIII. 


Opuſcula, quotquot hactenus ſeparatim prodiere, omnia nunc 
primum junctim edita, a plurimis mendis repurgata, ac 


Indice rerum & verborum accuratiſſimo aucta & ornata. 
Amſterdam 1683 in 8vo. This collection of our au- 
thor's works contains only thoſe mentioned above in 
No. 1, 2, 3, and 4 In 1685 there was printed a 
new edition at London in 8vo, in which are added not 
only the Treatiſes of the Gout and Dropſy, which 


were not publiſhed in the Amſterdam edition, but like. 


wiſe ſeveral new oblervations of our author interſperſed 
in the ſeveral tracts. This edition of London was re- 


an account of this book in the Philo/ophical Tranſactions, 


1685 in 8vo with an Index. VI. Schedula monitoria | 


printed at Amſterdam in 1687 in 12mo. His works | 


has been of late years much diſputed, wwhetber the cold or 
hat Regimen, as they are called, is the moſt proper and 
beneficial ; tells us, it is true, that our moſt celebrated 
& Phyſicians before Dr. Sydenham declared for the 


Dr. John 
Ratcliff. 


(1) Treatiſe of 


the Small- Pox, 


Sect, 3. page 47. 


« laſt ; but that Doctor having taken a reſolution at 


his firſt entring upon the practice of Phyſic, as he 
himielf aſſured me in converſation, to act directly 
contrary in all caſes to the common method then in 


told me his reaſons for it) in conformity to the de- 
ſign did in the management of this difcaſe, as well 
as others, oppole the common method of the Phy- 
ſicians of the Court and City: for whereas they ſet 
themſelves with the utmoſt vigour to ſubdue the 
malignity and putrefaction, which, in their judg- 
«© ment, tainted and diſſolved the blood in this Kind 
of Small-pox, by the uſe of the molt generous and 
active medicines, ſuch as Venice-treacle, Virginian 
Snake-root, Contrayerva, Zedoary, Saffron, Vola- 
tile ſalt of Hartſhorn, powder of viper's fleſh, and 
the like ; Dr. Sydenham being, as ſaid above, de- 
termined to oppoſe their whole ſcheme of practice 
fell upon the cold Regimen, and diſcharged all the 
train of warm Alexipharmic remedies, ſuch as above 
enumerated, and inſtituted a method of practice the 
* reverſe to this. For he opened not only the cur- 

tains round the bed, but often the windows likewiſe 
to let in freſh air to the room, took the ſick per- 
ſons out of bed, and plied them conſtantly with di- 
luting and attempering, or with acid and cooling 
remedies. In the mean time he often through the 
6 ſeveral ſtages of the diſtemper preſcribed ſix drachms 
or an ounce of ſyrup of white poppies to be taken 


and to be repeated, and the doſe to be increaſed as 

great wakefulneſs and inquietude ſhould demand; 

© and this method has much obtained ſince his time.“ 
3 


faſhion among the moſt eminent Phyſicians (and he 


in the evening, or at the beginning of the night, 
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Colonel of a regiment of foot of a thouſand men, and Governor of Weymouth, In 

July 1649 he was appointed Governor of the Iſle of Wight, and in 1650 raiſed a troop 

of horſe for defenſe of the Iſle of Wight, and the fame year was made Vice-Admiral of 

the Iſle of Wight and Hampſhire. October the 20th 1651 he was appointed Captain 

of Cariſbrook Caſtle in that Ifle ; and in 1653 was ſummoned to Parliament for the 
() For theſe par- county of Dorſet. In Auguſt 1654 he was made Commiſſioner of the Treafury and 
— te Thom. Member of the Privy Council; and in 1656 Ranger and Warden of the Foreſts of the 
Sydenham Eſq; Iſle of Wight. In 1658 he was ſummoned to the Parliament by the Protector Richard 
e Cromwell (g). He married Grace, third daughter of John Trenchard of Warmwell in 
the whole article Dorſetſhire Eſq; by Jane, third daughter of Sir John Rodney (5) of Stoke in Somer- (5) This Sir 


d Beese, ſerſhire. By this Lady Colonel Sydenham had iffüe, 1. Villiam, who married Martha {vn Sow 

— _— Sy- Michel; 2. Thomas; 3. John, who married the widow Fulford ; 4. Mary, married to daushter of Sir 

raham, En. Walter Thornhill of Wareham in Dorſetſhire, by whom ſhe had four ſons, Samuel; ken, * 
James, afterwards Sir James, the celebrated Painter; Francis; and William. 5. Fran- Jene Seymour, 
ces, married to Dr. Thornhill, who had by her, Frances, Robert, Sydenham, Edward, aan of King 


Edward VI. 
and Grace. Et 


SYLVIUS (FRANCIS), Profeſſor of Eloquence, and Principal of the College of 
| Tournai at Paris about the beginning of the ſixteenth Century, was born at Amiens, 
Pe where his father Nicholas du Bois was a Camblet- Weaver (a). This Nicholas had fif- 
Ned, Ale. teen Children, eleven ſons, and four daughters. Francis was the third, and being edu- 
i Vita Jacobi cated a ſcholar, became a learned man, and ſettled at Paris. He Latiniſed his family 
* name according to the cuſtom of that age. He ſent for two of his brothers, and in- 

ſtructed them very well in polite learning: one of them named Jo became Canon of 

Amiens, and Curate of Monceaux ; the other named James became a very learned 
Phyſician, as will be ſeen in the following article. Francis Sylvius found an extreme 
barbariſm in the College, but he laboured very ſucceſsfully to reſtore the uſe of good 
Latin, and was one of the great promoters of polite Literature in France, He pointed 
out to ſcholars the beſt writers, and recommended to them the reading of Cicero ſo 
5 ſtrongly, that it was not his fault that this Roman Orator did not become the only model 
65) Ex ed. ibid. of ſtyle (b) [A]. It is true, that before he came to this, he had been taught himſelf bad 
ej Ses the re- Latin (c), as appears from ſome of his writings. He publiſhed divers works [BJ. We 
mark [Cl. muſt not omit a particular, which is a great honour to him, viz. that in order that his 
ſcholars might have the advantage of the good parts of Martial, without being corrupted 
in their morals by reading the obſcenities too frequent in that Poet, he procured an edition 

of him purged of many of thoſe obſcenities [C]. 5 


(a) { 
Cha 
Jero 


SYLVIUS 


[4] It was not his fault, that this Roman orator did dam Sylvius, Ambianus, in Academia Pariſſenſi qui tum 
not become the only model of flyle.) Rene Moreau ex- degeret ac literas publice profiteretur, quaſi Augie flabu- 
preſſes this very elegantly in the life of James Sylvius ; lum purgaturus, hunc ſe laborem Herculeum ſuſcepiſſe de- 
I ſhall not inſert his words here; but I ſhall give the clarat, horrida quidem & inſolenter ac barbare ſcripta 
reader the epigram of Gilbert Ducheri, which he cites epi/fola, facile ut appareat potiorem ei curam fuiſſe morum 
at length : | quam Latini ſermonis ; ſed ex qua tamen intelligatur, . 

| 7 Sc (2). i. e. I wiſh that we had been the firſt, who (2) Vavaſſor, de 
FRANcisci SYLVvit RHETORIS TUMULUS. “had done a thing ſo noble, ſo uſeful, and fo neceſſary Ef1grammate, 
| | | «« to the youth, and that we had the whole and pecu- Pas 255, © + 
Quod nunquam potuit multorum exercitus olim * liar reputation, of having begun to deſerve ſo well 
Barbariem Francis finibus exigere ; | of virtue and morals. But there was a perſon, who 
Illud militibus ter centum Sylvins egit, « anticipated us in this honour, before we were, if I 
Quo duce habet regnum lingua Latina ſuum. « may ſay ſo, born; for in the year 14 of tho laſt 
Rem vero aggreſſus majorem, ut clarior et % century, one Francis Sylvius of Amiens, who then 
Romani princeps Tullius eloquit. N lived and taught in the Univerſity of Paris, declared 
O mortem properam, Lachefiſque breviſſima penſa! that he had undertaken this Herculean taſk of clean. 
Re prope confecta Sylvius oppetiit. | „ ſing this Augean flable, in a letter written in a very 

| | 3 “ unpolite and barbarous ſtyle, ſo that it appears he 
IB] He publiſhed divers works.) Progymnaſmatum in ** regarded more the purity of morals than that of 
Artem Oratoriam Centurie tres. Commentaries on XXI “Latin; but we find by it, &c.“ He then gives us 
Orations of Cicero; upon the Treatiſe de Senectute, and the title of that edition: M. Valerii Martialis Epigram- 
the Paradoxes of the ſame writer, and upon the letters maton lectoris caſtimonia dignorum liber: ubi omnia Ve- 

(1) Geer, in of Politian and ſome other famous men (1). This laſt neris illius deſpuende quaſi irritamenta, quibus paſſim 
Bibliatb. work was reprinted ſeveral times. The third edition ſordidatus lectorum nares corrugabat, accurata Franci/ci 
is that of the year 15 26. He dedicated it to Euſtachius Sylvii Ambianatis diligentia deletili ſpongia deter ſa ſunt 
de Croi Biſhop of Arras, whom he had taught for & e/uta, He gives likewiſe the title of the Epiſtle De- 
four years at Louvain ; whence we may conclude, that dicatory. Reverendum in Chriſto Patrem D. Nicolaum 
he was a teacher in that Univerſity. Coufturanum ; & D. Hadrianum Henoncurium, Horeflee 
[C] He procured an edition of Martial, purged of many amicitie ferrumine conferruminatos Franciſcus Sylvius 
of thoſe ob ſcenities.] Father Vavaſſeur, who might Ambianas ſalute plurima impertitur. He informs us, 
have taken advantage of the reproach caſt upon the that this Epiſtle Dedicatory is written in a very bar- 
Jeſuits for having mutilated Martial, would not rob barous ſtyle, and very different from that which the au- 
our Sylvius of the precedence due to him on that ac- thor acquired ſome time after. Reſpondet inſeriptioni fda 
count. He expreſſes himſelf as follows. Quod utinam & ridicule etiam informis que ſequitur epiſtola, quem ſer- 
Freciſſemus primi rem tantam, tam ulilem omnibus, tam monem tamen ſuum Sylvius, quod vix credas, Montauſeri 
neceſſariam juventuti, eaque nobis ſolida & integra laus (3), aliquot poſt annis ita emendavit, ut 24 totus di wer- (3) Father Va- 
E propria maneret, cæpiſſe vel fic de virtutis ac morum ſus & alius plane ſeriptor efſe videatar. 'The concluſion vaſſeur e 
diſerplina bene mereri. Sed eft qui hanc nobis lauream of the Epiſtle is as follows: Sylvio veſtro gui literaruam 8 r * 
præripuerit, anteguam etiam nati, ut fic dicam, efſemus. haſce banas ſegetes ab illis offitium linguæ turpitudiue 3 Duke de 
Anno enim ſuperioris ſæculi decimo quarto Franciſcus qui- multa ſuperantibus diſcriminavit, plaufibiliter ; Montauſier . 
| 3 aſtly, 
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SYLVIUS (JAMES), brother of the preceding, was one of the moſt celebrated 
Phyſicians of the fixteenth Century, He was born at Amiens in 1448, and went through 
a courſe of Claſſical Learning at Paris under his brother Francis Sylvius. He learned in 
that ſchool, and taught in the College of Tournai, the Latin tongue in much greater 
purity, than it had been taught, for a long time; and hence it was that his writings are 
diſtinguiſhed to ſuch advantage by the elegance of the ſtyle. As his inclination led him 
to Phyſic, he contented himſelf with learning a little Hebrew under the famous Vatablus, 


and applied himſelf principally to make himſelf maſter of the other preliminary ſtudies, 


viz. a perfect knowledge of Latin and Greek. It is true, he applied himſelf likewiſe 
to the Mathematics with great vigour, and made ſuch a progreſs in it; as to invent ma- 
chines, which he preſented to the Prevet des Marchands, and the Echevins of the City of 
Paris. When the time was come for him to apply himſelf intirely ro Phyſic, he traced 
it up to its ſources, and engaged ſo deeply in the reading of Hippocrates and Galen, 
that he did nothing but examine and tranſlate thoſe two authors. 

thence the importance of Anatomy, and applied himſelf to it fo ardently, that he became 
as great a maſter as that age would permit. He ſtudied Pharmacy with no leſs care, 
and took ſeveral journies to ſee upon the place the Medicines which different countries 
produce. Upon his return to Paris he read Lectures, by which he raiſed a conſiderable 


He diſcovered from 


ſum of money, of which he was too greedy [A]. He explained in two years a whole 


courſe of Phyſic drawn from Hippocrates and Galen, and gained fo extenſive a reputa- 
tion, that he had a reſort of people from all parts of Europe. But before he became ſo 
famous, he met with great oppoſition from the Phyſicians of Paris, who were extremely 


diſpleaſed, that a man, who had not received the degree of Doctor of Phyſic any where, | 


ſhould take upon him to teach that ſcience in the metropolis of the Kingdom. Theſe 


murmurs induced him to go to Montpellier in 1330 to take his degrees there. He re- 


(a) symphorien 
Champier, an 
Jerom Du- Mont. 


(2) Henry Ste- 
phens, Apologie 
d Herodote, Page 
m. 168. ſays it 
was a teſtoon. 


(2) Henry Ste- 
phens, ibid. aſ- 
ſures us that he 
was preſent at 
this action. 


(3) In 1616. 


(4) Ex Renato 
Moreau, in ejus 
Vita. 


(5) Henry Ste- 
Phens, ubi ſupra, 


(6) Seæv. Sam- 
marthanus, in 


Elqgiis, Page m. 
27. 


E ſanckiſſima omnia promitteret, nudis tamen & pratex- 


fided there for ſome time, and afterwards returned to Paris, without being admitted 


Doctor. His avarice did not permit him to be at the neceſſary charges BJ. Faſſing 


through Lyons he publiſhed there, at the deſire of two Phyſicians (a), a diſputation de 
Vini exbibitione in febribus. It was the firſt work which he publiſhed. When he was at 
Paris he endeavoured to reconcile himſelf with the Phyſicians, in order that they might 
give him leave to teach; and he publiſhed a French Grammar; a work, which coſt him 
a great deal of pains, and was to be followed by another, which never was printed, and 
which treated of the origin of the French Language, He was admitted Bach 


Phyſic 


Laſtly, he ſays, that Martial was not ſufficiently pur- of his ſcholars upon the door of the Church (7). It is 
geds and that he had ſeen in that edition of Sylvius as follows : 8 
ome words abſolutely obſcene. Vidi ego hunc ipſum li- | 
brum a Facobo Kerverio, Chriſti anno 153 5 publicatum, 


Sylvius hic fitus eff, gratis gui nil dedit unquam, 
Bac inſcriptione quam modo poſui, hac epiſtola quee caſtiſſima 


Mortuus & gratis quod legis iſta, dolet. 


tatis aliquot vocibus ſpurcum atque infamem. 


avarice obſcured the luſtre of the many excellent qua- 
lities of our James Sylvius. 'The great number of his 
ſcholars ſhould have prevented him from taking par- 


ticular notice whether every one paid him; yet he was ſo 


ſtrict in that point, that he made an horrid noiſe when 
they did not pay him each of them five pence (1) a 
month, which was his 


monthly money, that he ſwore he would read no more 
lectures, if the others did not expel them, or oblige 
them to pay (2). He lived in the moſt ſordid manner 
imaginable; he allowed his ſervants nothing but dry 
bread, and had no fire all the winter. Two things ſerved 
him as a remedy againit the cold ; he played at foot- 
ball, and carried a great log upon his ſhoulders from 
the bottom of his houſe to the garret. He ſaid, that 


the heat, which he gained by this exerciſe, was more 


beneficial to his health than that of a fire. It is not 
ſurprizing that he ſhould raiſe a great ſum of money 
by ſo ſordid a manner of life, nor that he ſhould hide 
his piſtoles under ground. He had an houſe in the 
ſuburb of St. Marceau, where he is ſaid to have hid 
500 ducats: ſome affirmed that they had ſeen them in 
a red purſe ; a Magician confirmed this, and demanded 
half the treaſure for his pains in directing to it; but 
they ſearched and dug up the ground without finding 
one farthing. When Sylvius's houſe in St. James's 
ſtreet was pulled down (3) in order to be rebuilt, the 
maſons found there ſome piſtoles, and it was ſuſpected 
that there had been many others hid there (4). Bu- 
chanan made a diſtich by way of epitaph, aſter Sylvius 
had inſiſted upon the expulſion of the two ſcholars, who 
had not paid him (5). It is ſaid (6), that on the day 
wherein he was buried, this diſtich was fixed by ſome 


Vor. IX, 


y. He was in ſo great a 
paſſion, becauſe two of his ſcholars had not paid him his 


That is, according to Henry Stephens's tranſlation (8). 
A Of which be was too greedy.} A prodigious 


Ti git Sylvius auquel ong en ſa vie 

De donner rien gratis ne prit aucun envie, 
Et ores qu'il eſt mort, & tout rongs de vers, 
Encores ha depit qu on lit gratis ces wers. 


i. e. Here lyes Sylvius, who never gave any thing 


« gratis While he was alive; and now he is dead, and 


«« eaten with the worms, is angry that you read theſe 
« verſes gratis.” ; | | 


Another ſatyr was written againſt him, which Moreau 


aſcribes to Henry Stephens, and which reproaches him 


pleaſantly enough with his avarice. This ſatyr was a 
dialogue entitled Sy/vius ocreatus, the author of which afs 


elor of 


(7) Moreri fag 


on the door of the 


houſe; he did not 
mind the words 
ipfis templi val- 
vis of Sanitnars 


. thanus, which he 


quotes. 


(3) Ubi ee 


ſumed the name of Ludovicus Arribawvenus Mantuanas. 


It was true that Sylvius alittle before his death had 
ordered his boots to be brought him to fit before the 
fire, and that he expired in his boots. The author of 


the ſatyr feigns, that Sylvius had put on his boots, in 


order to 
Charon's 


ſion thence to reproach him with loving to talk in a 


is over the Acheron without going into 


at, and paying any thing. He took occa- 


Shoe-maker's ſhop ; which was very ſtrange in ſa 


learned a man, and one who was ſo little ſociable. 
One of his diſciples, named John Melet, diſguiſing 
himſelf under the name of Claudius Burgenſis, anſwered 
that ſatyr (9). | | | 
LB] His avarice did not permit him to be at the neceſ- 
fary charges.) Rene Moreau was informed by an old 
Phyſician of Montpellier, that Sylvius had promiſed the 
Profeſſors of that Univerſity to draw from all parts of 
the kingdom a great number of ſtudents, if they 
would admit him into their body without any expence, 
and that this propoſition not being accepted, he re- 
ſolved to return to Paris, to defire leave of the Gentle- 
men of the faculty to teach there, 


6 A 


(9) E# Renato 
Moreau, in Fits 
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Phyſic in June 1531 [C], and it appears from the Regiſters of the Faculty, that in't 525 
he taught in the College of Tricquet, while Fernelius taught in the College of Cornouaiſſe: 
but the latter had but few ſcholars: Sylvius had a great number [DJ. Phe reaſon of 
this difference was that he diſſected bodies, and read Lectures upon Botany, and. the 
preparation of Medicines, which Fernelius did not. Vidus Vidius, Profeſſor of Phyſic 
in the Royal College, being ſent for to Italy in 1348, no perſon was thought more 
capable of filling his place than Sylvius. He heſitated for two years Whether he ſhould 


(5) Taken from 


accept of this poſt, which he at laſt did in 1550, and continued in it till his death, which 


his Life written happened January the 13th 1555, in the ſeventy ſeventh year of his age (b) [ZE]. He 


by Rene Moreau, was interred in the burying-place' of the poor ſcholars [F]. 


and prefixed to 


1 and ſhewed even an averſion to women. 


He was never married, 


He took more pains to purge his ſtyle of the 


barbariſms which then reigned in the ſchools, than to throw off his rude and wild be- 
haviour [GJ]. He was fo devoted to Galen's notions, that he defended obſtinately his 
errors. Judicial Aſtrology was the only thing wherein he abandoned him [H]. I 
ſhall ſay ſomething of his writings [1]. He was upon very ill terms with Veſalius KI. 


[C] He was admitted Bachelor of Phyſic in 1531. | 


The Regiſters of the faculty, which prove this fact, in- 
vincibly refute thoſe who maintain after Ranchin {10), 
that Sylvius was a Phyſician at Montpellier ; for ſince 
he was admitted Bachelor after his journey to Montpel- 


(to) In Catalogs 
Doctor. Monſpel. 


lier, it is beyond queſtion, that he did not return from 


that journey with the title of Doctor of Phyſic ; and 
| beſides it is well known, that he did not leave Paris 
(11) Moreav, in after he was admitted to his Bachelor's degree (11). 
fe 4 _ [D] Sykvius had a great number.] He publiſhed for 
MY the uſe of ſcholars the practice of Mark Gattinaria : 
It is ſaid, that he ſold nine hundred copies of it in one 
or two days, and that the Bookſeller was obliged to 
(12) Idem, ibid. print a ſecond edition (12). A Poet (13), who wrote 
| his epitaph, aſſures us, that a thouſand eyes were fixed 
(3) ]. Vzvrzus upon him, when he read his lectures: | 
apud Moreau, | | 5 | | 
1297 | Duem certa methodo medicis de rebus agentem, 
Aſſidue in ludo totius principe terre, 


Mille acri affidue ſpectabant lumina viſu. 


Moreau underſtands this of five hundred auditors, and 

quotes Sylvius himſelf, which ſays that he had but four 

(14) Præfat. Li- hundred, auditoribus circiter quadringentis (14). Upon 
ri de Mfibus. this foot Moreau had no reaſon to ſay, that Sylvius's 
| ſchool might be compared to that of Theophraſtus 


(15) Diog, Laert, (15), wherein there were two thouſand ſcholars. Henry 


in gas Vita. Stephens (16) ſpeaks of but two or three hundred ſcho- 
lars of Sylvius. Fo | | | | 

2 * [E] He died January the 13th 15 5 5, in the ſeventy 

. * e Pib* ſeventh year of his age.] Rene Moreau quotes for this 


ſact five witneſles, viz. Mazauld, Paſchalis Gallus, 
(17) See above Arrivabenus (17), Claudius Burgenſis, and La Croix 
| remark [4]. du Maine. But he obſerves at the ſame time, that 
(18) In Elgiis, Sammarthanus (18) and Geſner (19) affirm that he 
Page m. 2. lived but ſixty three years; that Du Breul (20) has 


placed his death on the firit of February 1554 ; and 
(19) In II Catal. that Nancelius and Rouville have made him flouriſh. 


Lib. Galeni. in 1557 and 1560. My edition of Du Breul, which 
(20) In Antig, is that of the year 1639 in 410, places Sylvius's death 
Parifienſ. in the ſixty third year of his life, and on the 10th of 
Jan. 1554. Moreri, Merklin (21), and Freher (22), 

(21) In Lindenio have given into Sammarthanus's miſtake. 
renovate, [F] He was interred in the burying-place of the poor 
3 ſcholars.) He ordered it ſo in his will. This burying- 
(22) In a place is before Montaigu College. The funeral was 
in lar, © pompous ; all the Univerſity was preſent at it, and the 
| * _ Phyſicians attended in their ſcarlet robes. The name 
of this burying-place makes me recolle& the treatiſe, 
which Sylvius wrote for the uſe of poor ſcholars, en- 
_ titled, De victus ratione facili ac ſalubri pauperum Scho- 
laſticorum. He preſcribes them a diet, which, he ſays, 
God had put it into his heart to publiſh, and en- 
ters into a particular detail, which would make the 
men of this age laugh, who are leſs tractable than 
thoſe of the paſt age. He recommends to ſcholars, 
who awake in the night, to cough and ſpit ſtoutly, 
and gives them ſeveral little expedients to prevent their 
being cold in bed. U citins incaleſeas, pedis etiam in 
nates reduces, in lectum inſpira. i. e. That you may 
„ be warm the ſooner, draw up your feet to your 
„ breech, and breathe in the bed.” It is probable, 
that he knew the advantage of this by his own ex- 

perience. | 

LG] His rude and wild behaviour.) He very ſel- 
dom jelted, or departed from his gravity ; but when 


SYNERGISTS, 


he was inclined to become more ſociable by ſome 
jeſt, he did it aukwardly. Here is the only merry con- 
ceit which is related of him: he ſaid one day, that 
he had parted with three beaſis, his cat, his mule, 
and his maid. | | 2 
[E] Judicial aftrology was the only thing. ] It was 
never ſo moch in vogue both at Court and in the city | 
as in the time of Silvius; notwithſtanding which (23) (23) Obſerve that 
he attacked it with all his farce, whenever he had |, % of a. 


1 $ . * 20 tandi 

an opportunity. After having ſaid one day to his good vo, . 
friend Turnebus the ſerereſt things againſt Aſtrolo- Gy, ard iber. 
gers, he aſſured him, that he had often taken the Be king 
pains at the beginning of the year to run over the dbl have 

| 5 ä two faces. 
whole Almanack, and to mark fair weather wherever | 


they had put down rainy weather, arind inflead of 


calm, cloudy weather inſtead of clear weather 3 and 


that having obſerved the event, he had found by the 

calculation at the end of the year, that he had been | 

a better aſtrologer than they (249. | 7 (24) Turnebus, 
[1] I fall ſay fomething of his writings.) The Epiſt. ad Cardi- 


an: , . nal. Lethasri 
principal books, which he wrote, and which have ids . 


made him moſt known, are Methodus medicamen- Plutarchi de O. 


ta componendi ad uſum medicorum toncinnata : Li- rac. deſeelu. 
bri de miulicamentorum fimplicium delectu in Pharma- | 
copæorum pratiam conſcripti; Caſtigationes & Fmenda- 
tiones in Foannem Meſuæum. His books of anatomy 
were explained publicly by the Profeſſors at Paris. 
His treatiſe de menfibus mulicrum ſerved as a text for 
the public lectures of Lewis Duretus. The ſame trea- 
tiſe and that de generatione hominis were tranſlated into 
French by William Chretien Phyſician to Henry II. 
His treatiſes of anatomy and pharmacy have been 
tranſlated into French and reprinted ſeveral times. 
They are probably thoſe which were publicly ex- 
plained by one of the moſt zealous diſciples of 
Veſalius. Now this is ſaying a great deal, conſider- | 
ing the hatred which reigned between him and Ve- e 
ſalius (25). There is an edition (26) in folio of Syl- (497-508 the re- 
vius's works publiſhed by René Moreau, who prefixedd £2 
to it the life of this great man. We have extracted (26) That which 
from it this article. This life is ſo well written, that J make ule of s 
it were to be wiſhed, that the work (27) from neg Fo 
which it was taken, was printed. There is ſubjoined The epiſtle dedi- 
to it a long detail of encomiums of Sylvius collected catory is cated 
from divers authors, whence it may be eaſily ſeen that Sept. 2, 1629. 
he was a man very highly eſteemed, | 3 

[X] He was upon very ill terms with Veſalius.] The (27) 5 rp 4 
latter occaſioned the greateſt vexation, which Sylvius eb, ty 
ever ſuffered. Sylvius's excellency lay in anatomy, Rene More 
and he had prepared a work upon that ſubject, which he 
conſidered as his maſter · piece. Upon this Veſalius pub- 
liſhed in 1c41 his Opus Anatomicum, which was ſo well 
written, and illuſtrated with ſo many beautiful figures, 
that it was univerſally admired. Veſalius had been 
Sylvius's auditor for three years; this was a new ſub- 
je& for vexation ; the ſcholar ſupplants the mafter. 
Beſides, he attacks Galen, and not only accuſes him 
of ſeveral faults, which were not perhaps ſuch, but 
likewiſe convicts him of real errors. How could $yl- 
vius bear this, when he was Jooked upon as the great 
reſtorer and firſt interpreter of Galen ? Sylvius kept 
no meaſures ; he maintained that Galen had written no- 
thing bat truth, and gave way to his reſentment in 
ſuch a manner, that he continually declaimed agaiuſt 
his critic, Sy vius ita exarſit in iras, tantogue odio con- 
moltus eft inVeſalium, primo ut nibil a Galeno ſcriptum 

| prolatumgue 
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{b) Ex eodem, 
ibid, 
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ſchiſm, which aroſe in the communion of the Lutherans (a). 


N 


SYNERGISTS. So they ealled ſome Divines in the fixteenth Century, who, chink- 
ing Luther's hypotheſis concerning free-will too harſh, taught that the grace of God 
does not convert men without the co-operation of the human will. This was the fifth 


Melanchthon laid the foun- 


dation of it; for Victorinus Strigelius, and ſome other Miniſters, who had a deference 
for his authority, took notice of ſome expreſſions in his books, which aſcribed a great 
power to man's will. For this reafon they maintained that the natural powers of -free- 
will concurred with grace in the converſion of ſinners. George Major, Paul Eber, Paul 
Crellius, and Piperinus, were the other principal defenders of that party (5), and were 
perſecuted by the faction of Illyricus. It is certain that Melanchthon could not approve 
of the rigid method of Luther and Calvin upon the ſubject of Grace [A], and it would 


prolatumgque | contenderet quod veritati now efſet con- 


* 


28) Rene Mo- 
reau, in Vita 


Sylvii. 


fentaneum ; ſecundo ut nulla habita ratione ætatis 
& pravilatis ſuæ, impetu quodam mentis ferwidiore 
elatus anſam declamandi in Veſalium ( quem Veſa- 
num appellabat) fingulis diebus arriperet, & contume- 
lioſius exciperet, quam wel ipſe propter prudentiam longa 
rerum experientia comparatam, vel Veſalius ob lauda- 
bile ſuum inſtitutum ad utilitatem publicam deftinatum 
mereretur (28). The Phyſicians of the Emperor, 
and even ſome of the Courtiers, who hated Veſalius 
on account of his preſumption and his merit, threw 
oil into the flames. This conteſt produced ſeveral 
books, and we may ſee the progreſs of it, if we read 
Sylvius's book in Veſalium, Velalius's letter 4e China 
radice, Francis Puteus's piece in Veſalium, that of Rene 
Hener in Sylvium, Fallopius's anatomical obſervations, 
and Cuneus's apology againſt Puteus. 


[4] Melanchthon could not approve of the rigid me- 


 thod of Luther and Calvin upon the ſubject of Grace.) 


Balduinus has furniſhed a good proof of this by pub- 


liſhing an extract of a letter which Melanchthon had 


(1) Balduin. in 


written to Calvin May the 11th 1543. Calvin had 
dedicated to him his book De Servitute humani arbi- 
trii (1). Here follows part of the letter of thanks, 


Reſponſ. altera ad Malint te illam tuam excellentem eloquentiam in aliis 


Jo. Calvinum, 


bas · Me 139. 


materiis magis propriis Ecclęſiæ conſumere quam in que/- 
tione wepl The evaryuns. Habebam amicum Tubinge doc- 
tum hominem Franciſcum Stadianum, qui dicere ſolebat ſe 
utrumgue probare, evenire omnia ut divina providentia 
decrevit, & tamen eſſe contingentiam : ſed ſe hœc con- 
ciliare non poſſe. Ego cum hypothefin hanc teneam, Deum 
non eſſe cauſam peccati, nec velle peccatum; poſtea con- 
tingentiam in hac noftra infirmitate judicii noſtri admito, 
wt ſciant rudes Dawvidem ſua voluntate ultro ruere, Et 


eundem ſentio cum haberet Spiritum ſanctum, potuiſſe eum 


retinere & in ea lucta aliquam eſſe voluntatis actionem. 
Heæc etfi ſubtiliùs diſputari poſſunt, tamen ad regendas 


mentes hoc modo propoſita, accommodata videntur. A e- 


cuſamus ipſi noſtram voluntatem cum labimur: non quee+ 


rimus in Dei conſilio cauſam. E contra cum nos erigimus 
ſcimus Deum & welle opitulari & adeſſe luctantibus. Ma- 
70 NN (inguit Baſilius) dess mapa mails. Excatatur 


ergo cura in nobis & laudatur Dei immenſa bonitas, qui & 


(2) Melanchth. 
Epiſt. ad Calvin. 
apud Balduinum, 
ibid. 


promiſit auxilium, & praſtat ſed petentibus (2). i. e. 
« 'They could wiſh that you would employ your ex- 
«« cellent talent of writing in other ſubjects of more 
« uſe for the Church than thoſe queſtions concerning 
« neceſſity. 1 had a friend at Tubing, a learned man, 
«© whoſe name was Francis Stadianus, who uſed to 
« ſay that he approved of both doctrines, viz. that all 
« things came to paſs as Divine Providence has de- 
creed, and yet that there is a contingency of 
„ events; but that he could not reconcile theſe two 
« points. I maintaining this hypotheſis, that God is 
„ not the cauſe of fin, nor wills fin, afterwards ad- 
« mit of contingency in this weakneſs of our judg- 
« ment, that the ignorant may know, that David 
« fell by his own free choice. And J am of opinion, 
« that as he had the Holy Spirit, he might have re- 
« tained it, and that there is ſome action of the will 
« jn that conflict. Tho' theſe points might be dil- 
„ puted more ſubtilly, yet thus propoſed they ſeem 


* more accommodated to direct the mind. We blame 


« Our own will when we fall; we do not ſeek the 
« cauſe in God's decree. On the contrary, when we 
„ fland, we know that God will and does aflilt us in 
« the conflict. Be willing only, ſays Bafil, and God 
« js all ſufficient. By this means our carefulneſs is 
excited, and the infinite goodneſs of God is praiſed, 
« who hath both promiſed help, and grants it to thoſe 


% who aſk it.” Every body knows that Calvin and 
Caſtalio were like fire and water upon this ſuhject. 
Now Melanchthon being at Worms in 1557, wrote to 
Caſtalio a very kind letter, which was as it were a ſym- 
bol of fraternity with regard to the doctrine of pre- 
deſtination. Porro cum ex eo (ut ſcis) conventu ami- 
ciſſime ſecripfiſſet ad Caſtalionem, & ejus ſententiam 
neſcio quam de prædeſtinatione & libero arbitrio ſuam 
e fignificaret: ſcire potuiſti, & quam damnaret tuam 
in eo viro vexando intemperiem, & quam ne lum quidem 
probaret omnia tua paradoxa (3). i. e. Beſides, 
„ fince as (you know) he wrote in a moſt friendly 


(2) Balduin, ibid» 
pag» I 38. ; 


* manner to Caſtalio, and ſignified that the opinion, 


“ I know not what, of the latter concerning predeſ- 
e tination and free-will was the ſame with his own, 
«© you might perceive that he condemned your ex- 


_ « ceſſive perſecution of that man, and that he even 


© then did not approve of all your paradoxes.” It 


is Balduinus who ſpeaks thus to Calvin; and ob- 


ſerve, that he declares, that he does not know what 
was the opinion of Caſtalio. This ignorance aroſe 
from two cauſes ; the one was, that Caſtalio's book 
had been ſuppreſſed ; the other was, that Balduinus did 


not trouble himſelf much with inquiring into the 


doctrine of predeſtination. He owns that he does not 
underſtand it. (4) Equidem arcanam illam Tm avary- 
xn; queſlionem non excutio, neque Caſflaltionem. . .'. , . 
unquam vidi vel audivi, ac ne per literas quidem un- 
quam ſum allocutus, . . . . neque quod de ea queſtione 


(4) Idem, ibid. 


ſcripfit (nam & id ſupprimi pro tuo imperis juſhiſti) un- 
guam legi e neque quod de fatali neceſſitate diſputas ſa- 


tis intelligo, & in meis ad Minucium aunotationibus nu- 
per non diſſimulavi mibi non liguere (5). i. e. Indeed 
© I do diſcuſs that abſtruſe queſtion concerning ne- 
«« ceſlity, nor did I ever ſee or hear Caſtalio, nor had 
any correſpondence with him by letters; nor did I 


(5) He ſpeaks 

thus, pag. 147. 
e unum, gut 

talia non tract᷑o, 


nec fortaſſe intelli- 


* read what he wrote upon that queſtion, for you or- ge, in Callia exa« 
«« dered that to be ſuppreſſed, nor do I readily under- C1748. 


« ſtand what you argue about fatal neceſſity, and in 

« my notes upon Minutius Felix I did not diſſemble 

«« my ignorance in this point.“ | | 
Let us ſee what Theodore Beza anſwers to this part 


of Balduinus's book. Firſt he denies that Melanch- 


thon had written to Caſtalio ſuch a letter (5) ; his rea- (6) De Philippe 


vero literiy quic- 


ſon was that all the books of Melanchthon, and even 
the letter produced by Balduinus, ſhewed that this 
German Divine did not differ from Calvin but in 
the manner of expreſling himſelf. Secondly, he cites 
a fragment of that letter to ſhew, that with regard to 
the doctrine there was a perfect agreement between 
Melanchthon and Geneva. Iz rebus if/is quam inter 
illum & nos convenerit, unde tandem melius quam ex 


quid garris fal- 


Si{ſimum eft. Bern, 


Reſponſ. ad Bals 
duin. pag. 230. 
tom. 2. Oper. 


ipſius teſtimonio probabitur ? Sic ergo ſcribit in its lite- 


ris quarum tu ipſe partem citaſti: Quum autem & ho- 
norikco me teſtimonio ornaris, & de tota re non ſo- 
lum pie, ſed etiam eloquenter diſſerueris, de utraque re, 


videlicet de mea gratitudine, & de ipſa diſputatione co- 


ram nos, ut ſoliti ſumus quoties unà fuimus, prolixe 
colloqui poſſe optarim. Etſi enim, tantum vel inge- 
nii vel doctrinæ mihi non arrogo quantum tribuis, & 
nos in primis in Eccleſia agnoſcere noſtram imbecillita- 
tem necet, tamen benevolentia erga me tua vehementer 
delector, tibique gratiam habeo quod in ſcripto lucu- 
lento (ioguitur autem de Calvini libris de libero arbi- 
trio adverſus Pighium ſcriptis) tamquam in illuſtri po- 
ſitam loco extare ſignificationem amoris ergo me tui 
voluiſti. An hec verba ſunt, Balduini, hominis à Cal- 


vino diſſintientis (7) ? 1. e.“ What agreement there is 


„between him and us, how can it better be proved 
« than from his teſtimony. ? Thus therefore he writes 


(7) Idem, ibid» 


in the letter, of which he has publiſhed a part: 


T fince 
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good motives [B J. 


« finte you pay me à very noble compliment, and treat uf 
br fr CR 9. only piouſly but likewiſe elo- 
&* quently, 1 could wiſh that wwe might diſcourſe more 
* Pavel, as ave uſe to do, as often as we met, of 
« both points, viz. my gratitude, and the diſpute itſelf 
4 in "queſtion. For though 1 do not afſume to myſelf 
« fo much wit or learning, as you aſcribe to me, and it 
4 Becomes us, eſpecially in the Church, to acknowledge our 
« eveakneſi, yet 1 am highly pleaſed with your bene- 
« coolence towards me, and thank you, becauſe in that 
«& excellent book (he means Calvin's treatiſe of free will 
« againſt Pighius) as in a conſpicuous place you thought 
& proper to give a teſtimony of your regard for me. 
«« Are theſe, Balduinus, the words of a man who 
«« difſents from Calvin?” In the third place, he ac- 
cuſes Balduinus of a flagrant falſification ; and to con- 


vict him of this he cites a period maliciouſly left 


out of Melanchthon's letter. It is as follows. Hæc 
non ſcribo ut tibi tradam quaſi diftata homini & 
eruditiſſimo & peritiſſimo exercitiorum pietatis ; & 
guidem scio he "CUM TUIS CONGRUERE, % 
ſunt Texurue, & ad uſum accommodata (8). 1. e. 
«© J do not write theſe things, as if I dictated to you, 
% who are a man of great learning and very ſkilful 


sin all exerciſes of piety ; and indeed I KM.] THAT 


« THESE THINGS AGREE WITH YOUR SENTI- 
« MENTS; but they are coarſer and more accommo- 
« dated to common uſe.” The firſt obſervation of 
'Theodore Beza is not a folid one : he is going to fur- 
niſh us himſelf with a confutation of it : for in a book, 
wherein he did not think of Baudouin, or of any 


| 8 againſt ſaying any thing, which might 


be of advantage to that antagoniſt of his, he owns 


' Ingenuouſly, that Melanchthon had cenſured the 


Divines of Geneva, as if they had introduced the 
fatality of the Stoics. Bafilee verò Caſtellio . . non 
obſcure Pelagianiſmum tuebatur. Quinetiam his de. re- 


Bus ita ſeribere cœperat Philippus, ut quamwvis antea 


Calvini, ad ann. 
1552, Oper. tom. 


2 Page 376. 


Calvini adverſus Pighium libro diſertè ſubſcripfiſtt, 


| tamen Genevenſes quaſi Stoicum Fatum invehentes notare 
(9) Beza, in Vita 


quibuſdam wideretur (9). i. e. But at Baſil Caſtellio 
„% plainly defended Pelagianiſm. Melanchthon likewiſe 
„ began to write in ſuch a manner upon theſe points, 
«© that though he had before expreſly ſubſcribed to 
« Calvin's book againſt Pighius, yet he ſeemed to 
« ſome perſons to cenſure the Divines of Geneva, as 
« if they introduced the fatality of the Stoics.” From 
theſe words we evidently perceive, that neither all the 
books of Melanchthon, nor even the letter which he 


had written to Calvin, I mean the letter, part of 


which is cited by Balduinus, were at all proper to 
refute thoſe, who had maintained, that he had written 
to Caſtalio a letter of approbation. The ſecond part 


of Theodore Beza's anſwer has no weight; for the 


encomiums, which Melanchthon beſtowed on Calvin, do 


not prove that he was of this opinion. He was a 


man of ſo much equity, moderation and probity, that 


he did juſtice even to thoſe who maintained opinions, 


which he did not approve of. His prejudices in favour 
of free-will did not prevent him from perceiving the 


force of genius, piety, and eloquence, which Calvin 


10) In the fol- 


owing remark. 


diſplayed in maintaining the ſervitude of the human 
will ; nor did they hinder him from commending Cal- 
vin on that account ; or congratulating him as being 
the author of ſuch a work. I ſhall inlarge below (10) 
upon this thought. What Beza ſays in the third place 
is the beſt remark, and yet it is not very ſolid. He 
had reaſon to exclaim againſt Balduinus, and to treat 
him as a falſifier: the omiſſion of that period is an 
inſtance of inſincerity: he would not have ſuppreſſed 
it, if he had not been apprehenſive it might be of 
diſadvantage to him if it were produced. He in- 
tended therefore to deceive the reader, and to gain his 
cauſe by fraud & dolo malo. But let us obſerve, that 
upon this occaſion Balduinus was deſective in judgment 
as well as ſincerity; for if he conſidered the point 
well, he would have eaſily ſeen that the period which 
he ſuppreſſed was not of the leaſt prejudice to him. 
A man, who has declared, that he admits of the 
active concurrence of the will, and even an antece- 


be in vain to alledge as a proof of his agreement with them in this artiele the vaſt com- 
mendations which he beſtows on their piety; for he was a man, who very well knew 
how to avoid the ill effects of prejudices. He thought, that perſons might err through 


dent concurrence of it, and who would not have any 


books written to maintain the neceſſity of human 
actions, ſhews evidently enough, that he is not of 
Calvin's opinion. Now this is what Melanchthon has 
declared in the words cited by Balduinus; if there- 
fore he afterwards declares, that he does not advance 


theſe things as leſſons, which Calvin had occaſion for, 


and that he believes, that at the bottom they agreed 
with Calvin's doctrine, though they are not propoſed 
with the ſubtilty of that Divine, but in a ſimple, 


| coarſe, and more popular manner; if, I ſay, he acts 


thus, we ſee plainly he does it out of civility, and by 
way of compliment, in order to avoid the odious ap- 
pearance of an adviſer and cenſurer. Every body knows 
that there is a civil manner of reminding perſons of 
their duty, which conſiſts in telling them, that they 
are not ignorant that ſuch and ſuch things ought to 
be done, and that they have no occaſion to be put in 
mind of it. I cannot ſufficiently wonder, that Beza 
ſhould undertake to maintain againſt Balduinus that 
Melanchthon and the Divines of Geneva taught the 
ſame doctrine concerning free-will, He aſſerted this in 


the year 1560. He knew very well what he wrote 


afterwards in the life of Calvin (11); he knew 
the diſputes of the Synergiſts, which had been men- 


tioned by Balduinus. Audiweras paulo antequam bæc 


ſeriberes in Saxonia inter Illyricum & Viftorinum mag- 
nam fuiſſe quæſtionem Tic areas n oupyte;. Tu 
Ihricum qui tecum ſentit, ferre non potes : Fiflorinum 
gui Melanthonem ſequitur non oppugnas (12). But what 
do not men do in the warmth of diſpute? Eu quo 
diſcordia cives (13) ! | D 

I imagine, that my readers will be very glad to 
know what Balduinus replied : I ſhall obſerve there- 
fore that he was filent with reſpe& to the ſuppreſſion 
of the period ; he found no other expedient of co- 
vering his ſhame ; but with regard to the reſt he an- 
ſwers briſkly and in a few words. Nihil guicquam im- 
pudentius dici aut fingi poteſt quam quod jam contendis, 
bac tota in re Philippum idem quod vos, & vos idem 
guod Philippus ſentire. Nam elſi nonniſi poſtremis ejus 
libris & ſententiis flandum efſe dicas, tamen quod poſ- 
tremo ad articulos Bawaricos ſcripfit, an cum doctrina in 
hoc genere weflra plane con ſentit (14)? 1. e. Nothing 
* can be advanced more impudent than what you 
* now affirm, that Melanchthon and you are exactly 
« of the ſame opinion. For though you declare that 
% we mult ſtand only to his laſt books and opinions, 
« yet does what he wrote laſt upon the Bavarian 
« articles agree with your doctrine in that point? 

[B] He thought that perſons might err through good 


motives.) An haughty paſſionate Divine is ſo ex- 
travagantly fond of his own opinions, that he does 


not think they can be attacked without contradicting 
common ſenſe and conſcience. He hardens and 
plunges himſelf ſtill deeper in his prejudices in propor- 
tion as perſons diſpute more ſtrongly againſt him. 
But a moderate, modeſt, and humble Divine, and one 
of a flegmatic conſtitution, ſuch as Melanchthon, does 
not act in this manner, If he rejects an opinion as 
falſe and dangerous, he is notwithſtanding this equi- 
table towards thoſe who maintain it: he not only al- 
lows of their other excellent qualities, and commends 
them, but he likewiſe owns that there were very 
plauſible reaſons to engage him to maintain thoſe opi- 
nions. He 1s careful not to break with them, nor 
even to looſen the bonds of brotherly love, while the 
diſagreement is confined within certain bounds, We 
ſee by this, that neither the letters, which Melanch- 
thon might have written to Calvin, nor the commen- 


( 12) See abovg 
citation (9). 


(12) Balduinus, 
in Reſponſ. altera 
ad Calvin. pag. 
141. 


(13) Virgil. Ee- 


leg · 1. ver. 72, a 5 


(14) Reſponſ. ad 
Calvinum & He- 
am pro Franc. 
Balduino, folio 


145 ver ſo. 


dation which he might have beſtowed on him in 


printed books, prove, that they agreed in the doc- 
trine of ſree - will. We can only conclude that he was 
equitable — to diſtinguiſh between theſe two things, 
the doctrine of Calvin, ſuch as he conſidered it, and- 
the ſame doQtrine as Calvin conſidered it. It ſeemed 
to him, that according to this doctrine God was the 
author of fin ; but he knew very well that Calvin did 
not teach it under that notion, and that Calvin would 
have thought it abominable as ſuch, He was igno- 
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I do not pretend 


([. 6) Calvinus, in 
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What I ſhall ſay upon this point will 


rant how it m——_ to Calvin, viz. under the ap- 
pearance of a ſyſtem founded on divers paſſages of 
ſcripture, and tending to maintain the rights of divine 
Providence, and the oeconomy of the new law. He 
was ignorant that the ſyſtem of free-will appeared to 
Calvin under an horrid ſhape, which repreſented it 
as deſtructive of Providence, and directly oppoſite to 
the Epiſtles of St. Paul, and the glory of God ariſing 
from the falvation of Man. So that Melanchthon, 
though he did not approve of Calvin's opinions, yet 
perceived that they were founded on motives highly 
worthy of a good man, and a ſervant of God; he 
agreed with the Divine of Geneva in this maxim, 
that, between two opinions we ought always to chooſe 


that which is moſt agreeable to the ſcriptures and the 


glory of God. The perfect agreement between them 
with reſpect to this theſis was the occaſion of their 
diſagreement; for in proſecution of this maxim Cal - 
vin embraced the hypotheſis of neceſſity, and Me- 
lanchthon that of liberty. One thought, that the ſo- 
vereignty of God, and the rights of a Providence 
worthy of an infinite Being, required an abſo- 
tute predeſtination. The other thought, that che good- 
neſs, and holineſs, and juſtice of the ſupreme Being 
required ſome contingency in our actions. This was 
the principle of one and the other. Both of them 
aimed at the ſame thing, viz. the greateſt glory of 
God, but they proceeded different ways. Ought they 
on this account to have ceaſed to acknowledge one 
another as brethren and fellow-workers in the Lord's 
15) Obſerve that vineyard (15) ? 


to extend this no- difference of theſe ways ought to have obliged thoſe 
tion to = 5 two Divines to anathematize each other, ſince Me- 
pany Fre Hah lanchthon ſhould have believed, that under pretence of 


ral maxim of maintaining the rights of the divine authority, Calvin 


aiming at God's deſtroyed the goodneſs, holineſs, and juſtice of God, 


glory- by making him the author of ſin and eternal puniſh- 

ment ; and on the contrary Calvin ſhould have main- 

tained, that under pretence of preſerving thoſe three di- 

vine attributes of God, Melanchthon overthrew Provi- 

_ dence and the ſovereignty of God, by aſcribing free- 

will to man. But here follows a very good ſolution. 

If Calvin had reaſoned in this manner; Not being 

able to preſerve all the attributes of God, I abandon 

one part in order to keep the other, and I chooſe ra- 

ther to ſacrifice the moral to the phyſical virtues, the 

latter to the former; I chooſe rather to make him a 

powerful than a good maſter ; he would have deſerved 

to be anathematized by all mankind. But he affirmed 

upon all occaſions, that by maintaining the ſovereignty 

of God, he did not intend to derogate in any manner 

from the moral perfections of the infinite Being, his 

goodneſs, holineſ?, and juſtice. Melanchthon would 

therefore have been very unjuſt to have perſonally ca- 

villed at him for this; I mean, to have imputed to him 

conſequences, which at the worlt could only be thoſe 

of the doctrine, fince the Divine diſowned them. Let 

us cite the words wherein he diſowns them. Ubique 

in ſcriptis ſuis clamitat (Calvinus) gquoties de peccato agi- 

tur, non miſcendum eſſe Dei nomen: quia in Dei naturam 

non niſi perfecta rectitudo & æguitas competit. Quàm 

putida igitur calumnia eſt, hominem de Eccleſia Dei bene 

meritum crimine hoc involvere, quaſi Deum faciat au- 

thorem peccati ? Docet quidem ubique nihil fieri niſi wolente 

Deo. Interea que ſceleratè fiunt ab hominibus Deum ar- 

cano judicio ita moderari afſerit, ne quid affine habeat bo- 

minum vitio. Summa doctrinæ ejus eft, Deum mirabili- 

ter, & modis nobis incognitis, in quemcumque vult finem 

omnia dirigere, ut æterna ejus woluntas prima fit rerum 

omnium cauſa. Cur autem velit Deus quod nobis videtur 

minime conſentaneum, fatetur eſſe incomprehenſibile. Ideo- 

que nimis curioss & audacter inveſtigandum eſſe negat : 

: quoniam judicia Dei ſint abyſſus multa, & myſteria, que 

ad 4 3 5 _ modulum noftrum ſuperant, reverenter adorare conveniat 

buloniscujuſdam botius, quam excutere. Jnterea principium illud retinet, 

calumnias, pag. Qtamvis nos ratio conſilii lateat, ſemper tribuendam eſſe 

m. 730. Tractat. Deo juſlitie laudem : quia ejus volunias ſumma fit ægui- 

de See be- fatis regula (16). i. e. Calvin throughout his wri- 

by ef 4 8 h ft he queſtion is about 
this Dictionary, . tings Cries out, that as often as the q 

citation (49) of © ſin, the name of God is not to be introduced: be- 

the Explication on ** cauſe nothing but perfect rectitude and juſtice belong 

the Manicheans, «4 to God. How baſe a ſlander is it then, to charge 


Vor. IX. 


I foreſee, that it will be repreſented to me, that the 


ſerve as a tranſition” to the Examination 


« a man, who had deſerved ſo well of the Church of 
God, with the crime of making God the author of 
„ fin? He teaches indeed every where, that nothing 
« is done without the will of God. But in the mean 
«« time he aſſerts that the wicked actions of men are 
„ ſo governed by the ſecret judgment of God, that 
he does not partake in any manner the crimes of 
men. Theſum of his doctrine is, that God wonder- 
«« fully and by ways unknown to us directs all things 
to whatever end he thinks proper, ſo that his ever- 
« laſting will is the firſt cauſe of all things. But he 
« owns that the reaſon why God wills what ſeems to 
* us difagreeable to his nature, is incomprehenſible. 
And therefore he ſays, that we ought not to inquire 
too curiouſly and boldly into it; ſince the judgments 
of God are a vaſt abyſs, and myſteries tranſcend- 
ing our capacity, we ought rather to adore them 
reverently, than to diſcuſs them. In the mean while 
he maintains this principle, that though the reaſon 
of God's decree is concealed from us, we ought al- 
ways to aſcribe to him the glory of juſtice, becauſe 
« his will is the ſupreme rule of juſtice.” Hot and 
paſſionate people will not be contented with ſo pru- 
dent an anſwer ; but Melanchthon, who loved peace, 
and having a great ſhare of equity and modeſty, kept 
his judgment clear, and was inabled to diſcover plainly | 
the ſtrong and weak fide of the opinions, which he em- 
braced, and which he rejected; Melanchthon, I ſay, 
with ſuch diſpoſitions of. mind was always inclined to 
do juſtice to Calvin. This is a pattern, which every 
body ought to imitate. Though you ſhould prove in- 
vincibly againſt a Predeſtinarian, that his ſyſtem is 
neceſſarily and unavoidably connected with this conſe- 
quence, therefore God is the author of ſin, you ought 
to be ſatisfied with this anſwer as to his perſon : I ſee 
as well as you the connexion between my principle and 
that conſequence ; and my reaſon, which perceives it, 
furniſhes me with light enough to conceive how I am 
miſtaken in ſeeing it, but I am ſtill ſtrongly perſuaded, 
that God finds in the infinite treaſures of his wiſ- 
dom a certain way of breaking this connexion, a 
way, 1 ſay, certain and infallibile, though unknown 
to me, and ſurpaſſing my comprehenſion. A Chriſtian | 
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ought to value himſelf chiefly upon his ſubmiſſion to the 


authority of God. Not to believe what one ſees, 
ought frequently to be his motto, as well as to be- 


| lieve what he does not ſee. This is in effect the ſenſe 


of the paſſage of Calvin above quoted. Melanchthon 

and other Divines, who favour the doctrine of Free- 

will, would be the more to blame in not acquieſcing 

in this anſwer, as they are obliged to have recourſe to 

the like explication ; for if they have the leaſt ſin- 

cerity, they muſt own, that the manner, in which the 

Providence of God and his foreknowledge are con- 

nected with the liberty of the Creature, is incompre- | 
henſible to them (17). They are driven therefore to (17) Theodore 
the ſame precipices, to which they have forced others; Beza reproaches 


and they take refuge in their turn, in the incomprehen- em With ha- 


ſibility of the nature of God with reſpect to the wealK- fuer. woe 
neſs of our imperfe& reaſon. | God achamdaiees 
It is therefore a matter of the greateſt ſcandal to ſee little prefſed. L 
the diſputes about grace produce ſo envenomed a divi- have cited his 
ſion among men. Each ſect charges the reſt with teach- e pe 


ing impious doctrines and horrible blaſphemies, and article CAST A- 


carries its animoſity to the utmoſt exceſs; and yet it is L1O, citat. (96). 


in ſuch points as theſe t 
to exerciſe a mutual t 


en ought to be moſt ready 
ton. The want of a tolera- 
ting ſpirit might be ed in a party, which could 
prove clearly its opini0Ms, and anſwer objections fully, 
categorically, and in a convincing manner z but per- 
ſons, who are obliged to ſay, that they have no better 
ſolution to give, than that thoſe are ſecrets impenetrable 
to the human mind, and concealed in the infinite trea- 
ſures of the incomprehenſible immenſity of God ; for 
ſuch perſons, I ſay, to act in an haughty manner, to 
thunder out anathemas, to baniſh, and hang others, 
this appears abſolutely inexcuſable. Melanchthon had 
more humanity. He did not think, that thoſe who 
denied liberty were unworthy of the title of good ſer- 
vants of God, he excuſed them on account of the ob- 


ſcurity of the ſubject, and the goodneſs of their mo- 
tives. 7 
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{1$) Mr. Beau- 
val gives an ex- 
tract of it in his 

Hiſtoire des Ouv- 


rages des Savant, 


Oct. 1699, pag. 


435, & ſeqq- and 
Mr. Bernard 
likewiſe in the 
Nouvelles de la 
Repub. des Let- 
eres, for Auguſt 


| 82 Page 155, 


ſeg. 


SYN 


of an Anſwer [CJ, which has been made to the Philoſophical Commentary upon 


Nothing would be more uſeful than to make pro- 
found reflections upon what we find concerning this 
controverſy in a work of Dr. Burnet Biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury (18). . 


[CJ A anſwer, which has been made to the Philofo- N 


phical Commentary upon the auvords, Compel them to 
come in.] I think, that one of the things, which in- 
ſpired Melanchthon with the pacific and humane ſpirit, 
which appears in his conduct, was that he conſidered, 
that the manner, in which God thought proper to act, 
was choſen among an infinite number of other methods, 
equally worthy of an abſolutely perfect Being. Now 
ſee the conſequence of this reflection; it is that we 
may be miſtaken in the explication of theological ſub- 
jets, without aſcribing to God any thing injurious to 


his perfections; for thoſe perſons are miſtaken, who 
make uſe of an Hypotheſis, which is not agreeable to 


what God actually does; but if it be agreeable to one 


of thoſe other methods, which he might have choſen, 


(19) Joſeph. An- 
tig. Jud. lib. 8. 
cap. 2. folio m. 


215. 


it aſcribes to God a conduct perfectly worthy of him. 
Let us explain this by an example. Let us ſuppoſe 
that Solomon, who uſed to exchange riddles with the 
King of Tyre (19), wrote him a letter in Cypher, 
wherein he argued about an affair of ſtate. Let us ſup- 
poſe, that Titus and Mzvius being employed to decy- 
pher this letter did not make uſe of the ſame key ; 


one took that for A which the other took for O, and ſo 
with the other figures. Titius was right in gueſſing at 


Solomon's meaning, and conſequently Mzvius was 


miſtaken; yet Mzvius found out fo reaſonable and co- 


herent a ſenſe, that it did as much honour to Solomon 
as that of Titius, It might be objected to Mzvius, 


that he aſcribed to Solomon certain things, which were 


not ſuitable to his uſual courſe of prudence ; but he 
might anſwer, that ſo great a genius as Solomon's diſ- 
covered ſuch a depth of ſkill in political affairs, as 
ſurpaſſed the capacity of other men : let us therefore, 
would he ſay, conſider that as an effect of extraordinary 
wiſdom, which ſurpriſes us in the preſent caſe. The 


like objection might be made to Titius, and he would 


not fail to extricate himſelf out of-it the ſame way. 
The ſuperiority of genius in this King of Jerufalem 
would ſerve for a new key to the particular difficulties 
in the explication of the cypher. He alone could de- 
termine that Titius had been more happy or more in- 
genious than Mzvius ; but ſeeing on the one hand that 
Mzvius aſcribed to him a ſublime reaſoning, and on 
the other, that if there remained ſome difficulty, it was 
removed by a {uppoſition very honourable to his wiſdom, 
he might have been as well pleaſed with Maævius as 
Titius, and ſpeak to them in theſe terms, one of you 
makes me think what I thought, and the other what 
I might have thought with equal glory. _ | 

It will be eaſily granted, that this is an image of the 


fate of Aſtronomers, who explain the phænomena of 


(20) See Ro- 
hault's Phyfics, 
tom. 2. cap. 19. 
pag. m. 77. and 
Regis's Pbiloſo- 
pby, tom. 3+ J. 3. 
Part 2. c. 6. pag. 


m. 128. edit · in 


Izmo. 


(21) See the book 
intitled, Urante 
cu les Tableaux 
des Pbiloſepbes, 
tom. 3. pag. 44. 


(22) In one of 


his Pleadings. 
See Mr. Arnaud, 
Difficult a Stey- 
Gert. Part 9. page 
101. 


the heavens by oppoſite ſyſtems. Theſe phænomena 


reſemble an enigmatical letter, which God delivers to 


Aſtronomers to be decyphered : ſome take for the key 
of it the motion of the earth, and others its reſt. The 
revolution of the earth round its axis is made uſe of by 
{ome to account for the proceſſion of the equinoxes (20), 
others pitch upon ſpiral lines (21), and ſo of the reſt. 
The three ſyſtems, that of Ptolemy, that of Coperni- 
cus, and that of Tycho Brahe, how different ſoever, 
explain each of them the phænomena; and yet there 
is but one of them true. This was Mr. Marion's 
meaning (22), when he aſſerted, that the Sem of 
Copernicus was an opinion true in art, and falſe in na- 
ture. But as all the followers of thoſe ſyſtems are a- 
greed in admiring in the work the power and infinite 
wiſdom of the author of it, they are under no appre- 
henſion of offending God, in caſe they are miſtaken, 
They think, that 1t he does perform thoſe things in 
the manner which they imagine, he might do it without 
the leaſt prejudice to his perſections, and that infinite 
knowledge like his has the ideas of an infinity of plans 
of worlds, all perfectly beautiful, all worthy of a 
Being infinitely wiſe and infinitely powerful. I am 
ſure, that a Copernican after having exclaimed againſt 
the ſyſtem of Ptolemy, againſt the perplexity of ſo 
many circles and epicycles, againſt = uſeleſſneſs of 
the prodigious ſwiftneſs of the firmament &c. will own, 
if he contiders the point thoroughly, that all theſe de- 
K 


the 


fects, which he thinks he diſcovers in that hypotheſis, 


may be compenſated by advantages, which are not to 


be found in the more ſimple mechaniſm of the motion 


* 


of the earth. When we conſider the idea of infinite 
knowledge, we ſee the poſſibility of this compenſation; 


we ſee, that man is not the only Being, for whom 


ſuch great objects are deſigned. We perceive that the 


inconceivable rapidity of the heavenly bodies may be 
of wonderful uſe with reſpect to parts of the univerſe 
beyond the reach of our fight; in ſhort, that if the 
ſyſtem of Ptolemy is falſe, it is however poſlible, and 
conſequently very worthy of the wiſdom of the Crea- 
tor, for if it were unworthy, it would not be poſſible. 


that he has preferred that ſyſtem to all others, becauſe, 


I do not believe that any Aſtronomer, who is conſcious. 


upon a due conſideration of every thing, he chought it 


moſt agreeable to God's choice, would be afraid of 
appearing before the Judge of the world with that doc- 
trine, even though it ſhould be found falſe. I believe, 
that he would expect that a Copernican and himſelf 
ſhould both receive an anſwer much like that which it 
was ſuppoſed Solomon would have given to Titius and 
Mzvius. Few perſons will deny this; but if the que- 
ſtion were concerning a point of Divinity, a great 
many Divines would deny it (23). I imagine that 
Melanchthon would not be one of them with reſpect to 
the two ſyſtems concerning predeſtination, that of li- 
berty, and that of neceſſity. He would ſuppoſe that 
the falſe one is probable, poſſible, and not contrary to 
the perſections of God. | 

J do not touch upon the queſtions of right in this 
point; but here is a fat, which 1 may be allowed to 
relate : the laws of hiſtory fully authorize me to do it, 
and if my narrative is intermixed with ſome criticiſm, 
] ſhall not go beyond the bounds of this Dictionary. 
A Miniſter of Utrecht in his reflections upon the Phi- 
laſaphical Commentary has refuted in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner he could the following paſſage. Here is an 
hint to diflipate the phantoms and panic terrors, 
* which have fo long diſturbed Divines upon the ſub- 
«« ject of errors; for it is certain, that the reaſon why 


the mind of man finds ſo many reaſons equally ſolid in 


„appearance to defend truth and falſhood in the con- 
„ troverſies about Religion, is that moſt of the falſe- 
* hoods, which are found in them, are as poſſible as 
„the truths, In effect, we all ſuppoſe, that revela- 
tion depends upon a free decree of God, for he is 
* not neceſſitated by his nature to make either men 
« or other creatures; conſequently he might, if he had 
* thought proper, either have produced nothing, or 
* have produced a world different from this, and in 


* 


% contrary to thoſe which he has choſen, and which 


« would have been equally worthy of a ſupremely per- 
«« fect Being; for infinite wiſdom has infinite means 
« of diſplaying itſelf, all worthy of it. This being 
«« ſo, we are not to be ſurprized, that Divines find as 
« many good reaſons to maintain the free - will of man, 
as to impugn it; for we have ideas and principles 


„to apprehend and to prove, that God might have 


“% made man free, and not have given him what is 
called a liberty of indiference, and ſo of an hundred 
* other contradiQory propoſitions. 2 Tom. Suppl. c. 24. 
« p. 308-310 (24).” The reflections on this paſlage, 


(23) If the que- 
ſtion was only to 
foretel eclipſes, 
and other phe» 
nomena for the 
ſatisfaction of our 
curioſity, or the 
uſes of life, we 
might chooſe our 
ſyſtems; we 
might reconcile 
different hypothe- 
ſes with the ſame 
phænomena; or 
if we did not ſuc- 
ceed in this, it 


would be only a2 


miſtake. Whe- 
ther we follow 
the ſyſtems of 
Ptolemy, Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, or 
Copernicus, it is 
of no importance, 
provided wWe do 
not poſitively 
offer things, of 


which there is no 


mathematical 
certainty. But it 
is not ſo in the 
ſyſtems of Religi- 
on. Saurin, bi 


* caſe he had deſigned to place men in it, he might bra, pag. 335. 
have directed them to his own ends by ways quite 


(24) Saurin, Re- 


as far as they relate to the preſent ſubject, may be Hex. ſus {ts Drois 


reduced to this queſtion : Who told him, that wwe have 
ideas and principles to apprehend and prove that God 
could make man free, and not give him the liberty of in- 
difference (25) ? I believe that Mr. Saurin would not 
have aſked this, if he had remembered, that for theſe 
hundred and fifty years a vaſt number of books have 
been continually publiſhed for and againtt liberty, 
wherein each party make unanſwerable objections. He 


de la Conſcience, 
pag» 323 · 


(25) Ibid. page 
324 


would have been one of the firſt to confeſs, that we 


have ideas and principles to apprebend, c. Let him 
take the pains to caſt his eyes upon any treatiſe of the 
Arminians, or the Reformed, or Moliniſts, or Janſeniſts, 
and he will ſee that theſe ideas and theſe principles are 
very plentiful in the human mind. He adds (26), that 
there are things contradictory, oppoſite to the nature of God, 
and conſequently impaſſible . . . that God could not create bo- 
dies without extenſion, and without the three dimenſions, nor 


fpirits 


(26) Ibid, 


(27) 
* 


28) 

word: 
has - 
man 


indif 


| tain t 


_ (29) 


flexes 


de la 
pag. 


i 
eni 
conſe, 


WE 1 


326, 


(32) 
327. 


Re- 
Droits 
nce, 


dag 


flex. ſur les Droit: 


the words, Compel them to come in. 


 fſhirits without the faculiy of thinking. All this a rs no- 

. to the purpoſe ; rU fo rz of the Pal ice, 

Commentary had ſaid nothing, which inſinuated that there 

are not ſome things abſolutely impoſſible: what ſignified it 

then to remark, that the attributes, which conſtitute 

the eſſence of a creature, cannot be ſeparated from it? 

(27) Ibid. page Did he doubt of this truth? F God, it is added, (27), 
325. had not given man a liberty of indifference, our Philoſo- 
per | cannot know, whether he could have created him 

 ewith that liberty ; and whether this liberty is not as great 

a contradiction as a ſquare circle, or an independent crea- 

ture. I do not underftand this ſufficiently to confute 

it; but I believe that Melanchthon being to anſwer ſuch 

an inſtance would have only faid, I do not love to 

ſubtilize upon this ſubject; I accommodate myſelf to 

the notions of the people ; I believe that God has freely 

made all his works, and I think it very ſtrange, that a 

(23) Theſe Miniſter ſhould call in queſtion (28) this truth ; and 
words, if G think it ſtill ſtronger, that he inſinuates that the liberty 
RE ,f of indifference is as great a contradiction as a ſquare 
gr con- Circle, ſince he immediately after aſſures us, that it is 
tain this doubt. impoſſible for God to produce an intelligent creature wwith- 
out giving him laws (29). The laws, which God gave 

(29) Saurin, Re- to Adam, were accompanied with promiſes and threats. 
This clearly ſuppoſes, that Adam might obey and diſo- 
bey them. The moſt rigid Divines, St. Auguſtin and 
Calvin, expreſsly teach, that mankind loſt their free- 
will merely through the ill uſe, which Adam made of 
it in the earthly Paradiſe. I aſk no more than this to 
be certain, that it is poſſible for God to give man the 
liberty of indifference. If he had not given it to 
Adam, all our ſyſtems of Religion would fall to the 
ground ; whence I conclude, that he gave it to him ; 
nc every body knows, that from the act to the power 
(30) 4h act ad the concluſion is neceſſary (30) ; but I conceive, that 
prtentiam valet he might have created man determined to good things, 
anſeguentia. in ſuch a manner as not to permit him to fluctuate be- 
tween good and evil: for which reaſon I think both 

the hypotheſis of liberty, and that of neceſſity, poſſi- 

ble. This is what I imagine Melanchthon might have 


de la Conſcience, 


pag. 330. 


anſwered. I think likewiſe, that he might have taken 


it ill, that the author of the reflections on the Philoſo- 
phical Commentary did not declare his own ſentiment, 
and only ſaid, / God, &c. an indeterminate expreſ- 
ſion, from which we may infer that the privation of 
free-will is a contradiction; for if from God's being 
able to produce Adam without a liberty of indifference, 
it follows that it is a liberty, which implies a contradic- 
tion, others would maintain, that if he had created him 
with that liberty, it would follow, that the determina- 
tion to one of the contraries would be as impoſſible as 
a a ſquare circle. I omit what the author of the reflec- 
tions objects to the aſſertion of the Commentator, that 
the proofs of a falſe thing are ſometimes as ſtrong as the 
proofs of a true one. His anſwer is full of uſeleſsthings ; 
for it is of no uſe in a diſpute to prove to an adverſary 
what he does not conteſt. The only thing, which does 
not ſeem ſuperfluous, is his ſaying, that the reaſons, 
ewhich determine us to the choice of a Religion, ought to 


_ (31) Ibid. pag. Ge moral demonſtrations (3 1); but this is of no uſe in a 
5 : 


326. controverſy about Free- will, mentioned by the Com- 
mentator; for ſince each party boaſts of having on his 
ſide this kind of demonſtrations, it is referring us to 
equivocal ſigns. | | 

(32) Ibid. pag Here follows another paſſage of the Philoſophical 

327. Commentary : ** (32) What happens then, when reve- 


N 


« lation is doubtful in any point? Some explain it by 
one ſyſtem, and others by another; allowing that 
“one ſyſtem is agreeable to what God has really cho- 
ſen; it does not follow, that the other is not agree- 
able to what he might have done with the ſame glory 
to himſelf, if he had done another thing, fince we 
conceive that God might have done things otherwiſe 
than he had done, in an hundred difterent ways 
all worthy of his infinite perfections; for without 
this he would not be a free Being, nor. differ from 
«© the God of the Stoics chained down by an inevitable 
fate ; an opinion little better than that of Spinoziſm. 
Conſequently there can be no crime in a falſe ſyſtem, 
„ but when a Divine builds it upon an idea, which he 
„thinks contrary to what God himſelf has ſaid, and 
% derogatory to his Majeſty. Now I do not believe 
* that there are any ſuch Divines. 2 Tom. Suppl. 
c. 24. P. 310, 311.“ Mr. Saurin, by comparing 


theſe words with another paſſage, where the Com- 


mentator ſays, that he will not take the advantage of 

the compariſon of a Prince, whoſe vaſt Empire ſhould con- 

tain ſeveral nations, different in laws, ways, cuſtoms, 

and anguager, thinks (33), that this is a juſtification, (33) Lbid. pag. 
not only of all the ſects of Chriſtianity, but likewiſe 3*? | 
of thoſe of Paganiſm. I am ſurpriſed, that he did not 

ſee that his antagoniſt confines himſelf to the ſyſtems 

built upon the different ſenſes given to the Scriptures | 
(34). You are going to ſee another paſſage, which (34) What hap- 
will ſurprize you. God might have made things other- nd 8 


1 4 lation is doubt 
wiſe than he has done in an hundred different <vays all = way volt 8 


worthy of his infinite perfection. Mr. Saurin (35) hav- Comment. Pbilo- 


ing again cited theſe words of the Philoſophical Com. G. quoted by 
mentator, confutes them by a diſtinction between the Mr. Saurin, ibid. 
eſſential and non-eſſential parts of Religion: and then ***' 327 
ſays (36) : © The author does not make this diſtinction; (351 Ibid. pag. 
„ his propoſition is univerſal : God might have made 3% _ 
things otherwiſe than he has done, in an hundred dif- (36) Ibid. pags 
«« ferent ways. And what is remarkable is, that a- 33% 
© mong theſe different ways he ranks thoſe, which 
the Pagan Poets and Chineſe Philoſophers have ima- 
% gined ; for he will juſtify all the ſyſtems of Reli- 
« gion, which have been invented by Divines, and 
received by the people. To prove his propoſition he 
alledges the liberty of God. Without this, ſays he, 

he would have no liberty, nor differ from the God of 
the Stoics, chained down by an inevitable fate, a dac- 
„ trine little better than that of Spinoziſm, If this 


© conſequence were juſt, God would have the moſt 


* dreadful liberty of indifference imaginable. He 
might lie and perjure himſelf, when he ſwears by 
* himſelf; he might command us to hate him, and 
«* forbid us to love him: he might command us trea- 
e chery and perjury, and in a word all forts of crimes : 
« laſtly he might turn all virtues into fo many vices, 
* and all vices into ſo many virtues.” To confute 
theſe reflections but few words are neceſſary : obſerve 
this clauſe, ALL WORTHY OF HIS INFINITE PER- 
FECTION. It ſhews in the cleareſt manner, that the 
liberty of God does not conſiſt in being able to act 
right or wrong, wiſely or imprudently; but in being 
able to follow, among an infinite number of plans in- 
finitely beautiful and good, this or that, according 
as he thinks proper. Can this ſignify, that he might 
be the author of the falſe werſhips ſung by the Pagan 
Poets? Are they worthy of his infinite perfection? 
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N) In Latin Bu- | 


diſſina. 


T A. 


I. 


ABOR (JOHN OTTO), a famous German Civilian, was born at Bautzen (a), 
the capital of Upper Luſatia, September the 3d 1604. He went through his 
courſe of ſtudies in Philoſophy and Civil Law at Leipſic, and rendered him- 
ſelf capable, before he was twenty years of age, of explaining to his comrades 
the Paratitla of Weſenbecius. He removed from the Univerſity of Leipſic to that of 
Straſburg, and afterwards travelled into France at the time of the taking of Rochelle. 
He was no ſooner returned home, but he engaged himſelf to travel into Italy with two 
young Gentlemen, whoſe Governor he was; but ſome obſtacles intervened, which pre- 


_ vented that journey. He was admitted Doctor of Law at Straſburg November the 1oth 


1631. The wars in Germany deprived him of part of his patrimony, and reduced his 
birth-place to aſhes in the year 1634. He exerciſed at that time the office of Advocate 
and Syndic of the City. He was ſent for a few days after that calamity to ſucceed Joa- 
chim Clutenius, who had left vacant a Profeſſorſhip of Law at Straſburg. He agreed 
to that invitation, and was honoured ſoon after with the firſt poſt in the Faculty of the 
Law. He continued in that City till the year 1656, though he was offered ſeveral very 
honourable poſts in divers places; but at laſt in that year he found himſelf more inclined 
to remove. The re-eſtabliſhment of peace, the regret of having loſt a wife, with whom 
he had lived two and twenty years, the diſlike which he had taken of the place where ſhe 


0% Raſtitata pax, died, and ſome other uneaſineſſes, to which great merit is uſed to expoſe a man (5), 


arepta conjux, 


Bine innatum loc 


were the reaſons of our Tabor's removing to Mecklenburg, to be Chancellor to the 


2 tum cad. Duke there. He ſoon quitted that poſt, in order to apply himſelf again entirely to his 
E ali QUE in- 


fee flat mag- ſtudies; but before he could regain the tranquillity of his cloſet, he was obliged to go 


nas wirtutes. 
Mauſol Jo. Ot; 
ton. Taboris. 


to the Court of Saxony, and to that of the Emperor, upon the Duke's affairs. He re- 

tired to Gieſſen in 1659, and was appointed Chancellor of the Univerſity there, and ( Thee tie 
Counſellor of the Landgra ve of Heſſe- Darmſtad (c). He was obliged by divers reaſons ne EO Bin 
to remove again; which he did in 1667, and retired to Francfort, where his fon was n 


the new edition 
Advocate. He was not there free from diſcontents, any more than in other places. He ef Þ works. 


died December the 12th 1674. He had publiſhed at divers times ſeveral books upon (4) Lipfiz, hh 


matters of Law, which ſold well; by which means the copies became very rare; and 2 rider. Gle- 
for that reaſon a Profeſſor of Leipſic, named Mylius, made the moſt exact collection of TONY 
them, which he poſſibly could, and publiſhed it in two volumes in folio (d) in 1688. () It is intites, 
Mr. Praſchius, formerly Burgo-maſter of Ratiſbon, and ſon-in-law of Tabor, printed in 94% 7+ 
1675 a ſmall piece containing an account of the life of his father-in-law (e) [A]. WES =: 


(9) La Croix du COnduct ſullied all the merit of his eloquence, learning, and wit. He was born at Chan- 
Maine, pag-278+ tenai four leagues from Mans (a)... . . . . | | 8 


(a) Tacit. Am, Of Tiberius, was a Numidian by Nation (a). 


lib. 2. cap ·˖ 52. 


[4] Mr. Praſchius . . . printed . . , an account RIA. i. e. If he ſullied ſuch great a ab 


of the life of his father-in-law.) In ſome reſpects this 
account is not defective; but in thoſe particulars, con- 
cerning which the public might have been moſt cu- 
rious, the author has confined himſelf to very gene- 


ral notions, and only ſays, Si tantas wirtutes aliquo 


witiorum confinio lzfit, ſi in vita nonnunguam vel doc- 
trina offendit, aut juſtam cauſam paulo acrius defendit, 
exemplo docuit illuſtri nibil in humanis rebus perfectum, 
aut ſuperbiæ conceſſum eſſe, quo maneat $0L1 DBO GL0- 


TABOUE, or TABOUET (JULIAN) in Latin Tabætius, would deferve an ho- 


« ſome tincture of vice, if he ſometimes offended in 


© his life and doctrine, and was a little too vehement 


« 1n the defence of a good cauſe, he was an eminent 
example, that there is nothing perfect among man- 
« kind, nor any grounds for pride, that God alone 


« may have the glory.” This is the concluſion of 


the piece of Mr. Praſchius, from whom I have ex- 
tracted this article. | e 


nourable place among the learned men in the ſixteenth Century, if he had not by his ill 


T ] Obſerve, that we do not find 
this affair of Tabouè in all the edition, of the Arrets of 
John Papon. I have not met with it in the Latin edi- 
tion printed at Geneva ſumptibus Samuelis Criſpini in 
1624 in folio, and yet in the XXIVth book, Ti- 
tle I. p. 734. we find theſe words; Hanc ad rem no- 
tatu dignum eft Arreſtum Tabouti, ſupra tit. de author. 
rer. judic. &c. which ſhews, that thoſe, who retrenched 
the Arret againſt Taboue, forgot to expunge the place 
in book XXIV, where there is a reference to that 


bs - 


Arret. Such omiſſions happen but too often to thoſe, 
who correct a book. They retrench certain things in 


one place, and leave in another the quotation of the 
very ſame things. See concerning Tabou the hiſtory 


of the Biſhops of Mans by Anthony le Courvaſier, 


. 854. and correct his omiſſions; Thuanus L. 
XVIIL.p. 337. (it is page 952. of Du Ryer's tranſla- 


tion) Papon eſpecially, and Menage's Hiſtoire de 
Sable. | 


TABOUROT (STEPHEN). See ACCORDS, 


TACFARINAS, General of the Army againſt the Romans in Africa in the time 


He ſerved at firſt in the auxiliary troops of 


the Romans, and having deſerted, collected a band of vagabonds and robbers, and be- 
took himſelf to making incurſions and plundering. He afterwards diſciplined this troop 
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of robbers, and divided it into companies under Enſigns, according to the cuſtom of war. 
At laſt he became the head of the Muzalans, a powerful Nation near the deſerts of Africa, 
and he confederated with the Moors of the neighbourhood. The latter were commanded 
by Mazippa, and formed a flying camp, which carried fire and ſword, and terror on 
all ſides, while Tacfarinas, with the choiceſt of his troops, encamped after the Roman 
manner, and inured his people to military diſcipline. The Cinithians, another conſider- 
able Nation, entered into the ſame intereſts. Furius Camillus, the Proconſul of Africa, 
being informed of theſe motions, marched againſt the enemies, and put them to flight. 
(4) Idem, ibid, This procured him the honour of a triumph (H). This happened in the year of Rome 
(0 That , in 770 (c). Tacfarinas renewed his robberies ſome time after, and even beſieged a caſtle, 
che 17th year of wherein Decrius commanded, and defeated the garriſon, which had come out to enga 
the Chriſtian 8 | . 6 | ge 
Ara. him in the open field. Decrius performed the duty of a brave and experienced warrior; 
| the wounds which he had received, one of which deprived him of an eye, did not prevent 
him from oppoſing the enemies till he was killed: his ſoldiers had fled, Apronius the 
Proconſul ſeverely puniſhed their cowardice, for he put to death every tenth man. This 
had ſuch an effect, that five hundred ſoldiers having attacked the ſame troops of Tacfa- 
rinas, which were beſieging a place, put them to flight. After that this Numidian re- 
ſolved not to wait for the Romans: he diſtributed his people into divers parties: if he 
were purſued, he fled, and when the Romans retired, he fell upon them in the rear. 
But having ſtopped in a camp, he was defeated there, and obliged to retire into the de- 
rr ſerts (d). He did not continue there long, but returned ſoon into the field; and this news 
4% f. being brought to Rome, Junius Blæſus, the uncle of Sejanus, was ſent againſt him (e). 
This new Proconſul executed his commiſſion with great ſucceſs (F) [ 4] ; and yet Tacfarinas 


(e) Idem, wis. repaired his loſſes ſo ſoon, that he had the aſſurance to ſend Deputies to Tiberius to de- 


cap- za, 35 mand, that a country might be aſſigned him; otherwiſe he threatened a war, which ſhould 


(f) 18m, ibid, have no end. The Emperor was ſo provoked at this inſolence, that he gave orders to 


F. 


cap. 78. 


againſi him. 


(i) Fudicio pa- 


trum deligendum 
Procon ſulem, gna- 
rum militiæ, cor- 
oe vahdum, & 
bello ſuſje Fur um. 
Tacit. Ann. lib. 


; 3· cap . 32. 


(2) Idem, ibid. 


cap. 35. 


Junius Blæſus to ſeize Tacfarinas whatever it ſnould coſt. This war was concluded 


[4] Junius Blæſus, the uncle of Sejanus, was ſent 
The new Proconſul executed his com- 
miſſion with great ſucceſs.) The Emperor informing 
the Senate of the new irruptions of Tacfarinas, ex- 
horted them to chooſe a Proconſul, who underſtood 
war, and was capable of ſupporting the fatigues of 
it (1). The Senators having referred this choice to 
the Emperor (2), he (3) cenſured them obliquely for 
referring to him all the affairs of difficulty, and no- 


minated two perſons, Manius Lepidus, and Junius 


Blæſus, that they might chooſe one of them to be 
ſent into Africa. Lepidus deſired to be excuſed from 
that employment, as did Junius likewiſe; but the 
difference in their language was ſoon perceived, and 
Lepidus was found to ſpeak ſincerely, and Blæſus 
againſt his own inclination. The — arged by 
Lepidus were well underſtood , as well as that 
which he did not mention, and which was his prin- 
cipal reaſon, viz. the ſuperiority of Junius Blæſus, 


the uncle of the favourite. Prudence required him 
not to be his competitor upon that occaſion ; he choſe 


rather not to ſtand to the determination of the ſuf- 
frages; the Proconſulſhip was confirmed to Blæſus in 


the ſame manner, as if he had been the only perſon 


nominated by the Emperor. I advance nothing but 
what is contained in the following paſſage of Tacitus. 
Tum audita amborum werba, intentius excuſante ſe Lepido, 


cum valetudinem corporis, ætatem liberum, nubilem fi- 


liam obtenderet : intelligereturque etiam quod fſilebat, 


| avunculum eſſe Sejani Blæſum, atque eo prevalidum. 


(4) em, ibid. 


Reſpondit Blæ ſus ſpecie recuſantis, ſed neque eadem adſe- 
veratiane; & con ſenſu adulantium auditus eſt (4). i. e. 


in 
the 


Junium Blæ ſum Procon ſulem Africe triumphi inſignibus 


attolleret, dare id ſe dixit honori Sejani, cujus ille a- 
vunculus erat. Ac tamen res Blzfi dignæ decore tali 


Fuere (6). Obſerve, that this Emperor ordered, that the (6) Tacit- ibid. 


legions ſhould honour Junius Blæſus with the title of In. f 72, 73+ 
perator. This title, being conferred by the acclamations 
of the ſoldiers, was very glorious. It had been uſed in 

the wars of the Romans in the time of the Republic; 

but that cuſtom was much weakened under Auguſtus, 

and entirely aboliſhed under Tiberius; for Junius Blæ- 

ſus was the laſt who was honoured with that ſaluta- 

tion. All theſe particulars deſerve to be related in 

Tacitus's own words. Tiberius pro confecto (bello) 
interpretatus, id quogue Blæſo tribuit, ut Imperator à 

legionibus ſalutaretur : priſco erga duces honore, qui bene 

geſta Republica gaudio & impetu victoris exercitus con- 
clamabatur : erantque plures fimul Imperatores, nec ſuper 
ceterorum equalitatem. Conceſſit quibuſdam & Auguſtus | 
id vocabulum; ac tunc Tiberius Blæſo poſtremum (7). 1. e. (7) Idem, ibid. 
Tiberius conſidering the war as already concluded, cap. 74. 

« allowed Blæſus to be ſaluted Inperator by the le- 


gions; an antient honour conferred on the Gene- 


ral by the joyful and victorious army, While the 
“ Commonwealth ſubſiſted in its vigour ; and there 
were ſeveral Inperatores at the ſame time, without 
e deſtroying the equality amongſt them. Auguſtus 
„ likewiſe granted that title to ſome perſons ; and Ti- 
„ berius conferred it for the laſt time on Blzſus.” 
The firſt words of this paſſage inform us, that Tibe- 
rius conſidered the war of Tacfarinas as concluded, 
though Blæſus was returned to Italy before he had de- 
ſtroy'd the ſeeds, which made it revive(8). Tiberius being (8) Fracre gut 


« Then they were both heard, Lepidus excuſing perſuaded that the affair was over, recalled the ninth (Tactarinatis) | 
« himſelf with great earneſtneſs, alledging the ill legion from Africa. Tacfarinas ſpread about a report ©"? regrefſus offs 
« ſtate of his health, the age of his children, and that this legion was removed to another place merely eee 


() See Tacitus, 
did. cap. 74. 


« that he had a daughter marriageable; and one thing becauſe other nations were making incurſions upon the a eee 


litate ſociorum, 


« was underſtood, which was not mentioned by him, 
« viz, that Blæſus was Sejanus's uncle, and conle- 
« quently ſuperior in his intereſt on that account. Blæ- 
« {us anſwered in a manner as if he deſired to be 
« excuſed, but not with the ſame earneſtneſs ; and 
« had all the Court-flatterers on his fide.” The uncle 
of the favourite is an inſtance, which proves, that 
the relations of a firſt Miniſter are ſometimes worthy 
of the poſts conferred upon them on account of their 
relation. He took the beſt meaſures poſble for the ſub- 
duing Tacfarinas (5) ; and we read in Tacitus, that 
the honour of à triumph, which was granted him, 
was due, though Tiberius declared, that he granted it 
out of regard to Sejanus, Negue multo poſt Cæſar, cum 


Vol. IX. 


Roman Empire; and that conſequently it would be / it per guos 


eaſy to ſurround the remains of the Romon troops, if /4*#** hedlum. 


all thoſe, who preferred liberty to ſlavery, would re- dem, 15 
unite their forces. He was joined and aſſiſted by a 

conſiderable body of people, and gave a great deal of 

trouble to the new Proconſul Dolabella, who at laſt | 
intirely defeated this enemy (9). He demanded the (9) Tacit. nn. 
honour of a triumph, and could not obtain it; for + cf. 23, 
Tiberius, out of complaiſance to Sejanus, refuſed to Ws 
conſent to a thing, which might leſſen the glory of 

Junius Blæſus. This refuſal added more to the glory 

of Dolabella, than to that of the favourite's uncle. 

Tacitus has taken care not to omit this obſervation. 

Delabelle petenti abnuit triumpbalia Tiberius Sejano tris 
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the year of Rome 777, and it was the Proconſul Dolabella who put an end to it. Tac- 

farinas's army was defeated : they endeavoured to take the General, but he choſe rather 
te) Ilem, lib. 4. to die reſolutely defending himſelf, than to fall alive into the hands of the Proconſul (g). 
cap. 23, & ſe The errors in the ſupplement to Moreri will be mentioned below [B]. 


buens, ne Blzfi avunculi ejus laus obſoleſceret. Sed ne- 

que Blæ ſus ideo inluſtrior, & huic negatus honor gloriam 

| intendit. Quippe minore exercitu, inſignis captivos, cæ- 

(10) Idem, ibid. dem ducis, bellique confecti famam deportarat (10). 1. e. 

Cap. 26 Tiberius refuſed Dolabella the honour of a triumph, 

* which he demanded, the Emperor ſhewing this 

« complaiſance to Sejanus, that the glory of his uncle 

% Blæſus might not be lefſened. But Blæſus gained 

„ nothing by this; and the refuſal of the honour to 

% Dolabella raiſed his reputation; fince with a ſmal- 

„ler army he had gained the reputation of killing 

„„ the enemy's General, and putting an end to the 

% war.“ It was a great piece of injuſtice to refuſe 

= Dolabella, who had put an end to the war, what had 

(17) Priores da- been granted to the half-conquerors of Tacfari- 
ces, ubi impetran- nas (11). | : 


2 [B] The errors in the ſupplement to Moreri ] It was 


res ſuas credide- wrong to ſay, I. That Tacfarinas was a ſlave. II. 


rant, hoftem omit- That he retired into Africa. III. That of the robbers, 
_— by 7%, Whom he aſſembled, he firmed a powerful army of Sa: 
Urbe fate, & racens (12). IV. That he had himſelf proclaimed King. 
adbuc raprabat V. That he defeated the Roman army commanded by De- 
Africam Tacfa- cius the Proconſul of Africa. VI. That he wounded 
rinas. Idem, ibid. in in the eye. VII. That he was afterwards de- 
. Ffeated by Camillus. VIII. And that Tacitus relates all 
(12) This is re- theſe particulars in the ſecond book. Here are eight 


trenched in the capital faults ; this is too much for an article of ten 
Dutch editions, | | 


(a) About the 


lines, and in which there are ſo many omiſſions. Ta- 


citus ſays nothing, which leads us to think, that Tac- 
farinas was a ſlave, or that he had ſerved out of Africa 
in the Roman army. It was in Africa, that he bore 
arms for them according to all appearances ; and con- 
ſequently he did not retire into Africa after he had 
deſerted. With regard to this army of Saracens, I 
believe that I ſhall not be miſtaken in my conjec- 
tures, if I ſay, that the term MHugulani, made uſe of 
by Tacitus, occaſioned the continuator of Moreri to 
imagine, that Tacitus meant Muſulmans ; and as the 
followers of Mahomet take upon them that name, 
and have alſo been known under the name of Sa- 
racens, he thought it was indifferent to ſay an army 
of Saracens, or an army of Muſulmans. Tacitus 
does not ſpeak of a Proconſul named Decius, but of 
one Decrius, who commanded in a caſtle, the garriſon 
of which conſiſted of one cohort (13). This is here 
converted into a Roman army commanded by Procon- 
ſul Decius. Now ſince Decius was killed, it ſhould 
not have been merely ſaid, that Tacfarinas wounded 
him in the eye. Camillus's victory was prior to this 
defeat of Decius. The ſecond, third, and fourth books 
of 'Tacitus's Annals ſhould have been cited : for theſe 
words, Tacitus. J. 2. refer as readily to the ſecond book 
of the hiſtory, as the ſecond book of the annals; and 
after all, whatever ſecond book you take, you will 


not find in it all the things related of Tacfarinas. 


TACHUS, King of Egypt in the time of Artaxerxes Ochus (a). The government 


304th Olympiad. of the Perſians was ſo odious to the Egyptians, that it was not difficult for Tachus to 
cauſe a great number of people to make an inſurrection; but he had occaſion for the 

aſſiſtance of the Greeks to ſupport himſelf in the dignity, with which he had been in- 

veſted. He was not ignorant of the valour and experience of Ageſilaus King of the La- 
cedæmonians; for which reaſon he took him into his ſervice. Ageſilaus, though above 

_ eighty years old, did not refufe that employment. He raiſed forces with the money 

which he had received from Tachus, and conducted them into Egypt, without conſider- 

ing that he was blamed for having accepted of an employment ſo little worthy of his 

rank and reputation. He ſoon grew diſſatisfied with Tachus, who inſtead of giving him 

the command of the whole army, only gave him the command of the foreigners, and 

conferred on Chabrias the Athenian the poſt of Admiral, and retained to himſelf the 

character of Generaliſſimo. Ageſilaus waited for a favourable opportunity to ſhew his 

reſentment, and ſoon found one. Nectanebus, a relation of Tachus, commanded part of 

the army ; he drew them off from their obedience to Tachus, and cauſed himſelf to be 

choſen King by the Egyptians. When this was done, he ſent Embaſſadors to King Age» 

ſilaus to deſire him to join with him, and did not fail to make him magnificent promiſes. 

Tachus on his part forgot nothing to retain him. Each of theſe competitors ſent Depu- 

ties to Lacedæmon. Ageſilaus ſent likewiſe ſome thither, but much more to recommend 

the intereſts of NeCtanebus, than thoſe of Tachus. He received a full power to do 

every thing which he ſhould think proper for the good of his country, and he thought it 

was much more advantageous to the Lacedemonians to abandon Tachus, than to ſupport 

him; fo that he went into the ſervice of Nectanebus with the ſoldiers under his command: 

which, as his Hiſtorian obſerves, did not deſerve to be called any thing elſe than treaſon, 

EY whatever pretence of the public good might be urged to ſcreen it. Tachus being thus 

(5) Plutarch. in abandoned, fled where he could (), and I do not think that he is to be found any more 


Vita Ageſlai. 


in Hiſtory. Some perſons (c) have ſaid, that he retired into Perſia, He muſt undoubt- 


(c) Theopompus, edly have been at a loſs for a place of refuge, ſince he fled to a Prince, who could only 


and Lyceas Nau- 


cratites, l! Conſider him as a leader of the rebels. Athenæus aſeribes to Ageſilaus's reſentment a cauſe 


IA] I chooſe much rather to believe Plutarch than 
 Atbenzus.) This latter aſcribes the whole to a jeſt : 
(2) Athen. lib, he would have it (1), that Tachus ridiculing Ageſilaus 
14, page 616. upon ſeeing him of ſo low a ſtature, ſaid to him, 4 
mountain was in labour, * aba, terrified, and it 
bas delivered of a mouſe, owes 6%, Cavs a ePoCuiro, 
To © trix wiv, He adds, that Ageſilaus was provoked, 
and anſwered, You hall feel one day that I am a lion. 
This threat was executed; for an inſurrection having 
been raiſed againſt Tachus, he was abandoned by Age- 
filaus, and obliged to fly into Perſia, I do not fee 
the leaſt probability in this. In the firſt place Plu- 


| Athenzum, Ib. very different from that, which has been juſt alledged ; but I chooſe rather to believe 
24: sens. Plutarch than Athenæus [ A]. | 


TACITUS 


tarch, who gives a particular account of the con- 
tempt, which the Egyptians ſnewed towards Ageſilaus, 


when they ſaw him in ſo ill an equipage, and of ſo 
ſorry a mien, and obſerved his bad taſte, by the choice 
of the preſents, which were ſent him, ſays nothing 
that Tachus had any ſhare in theſe ralleries. He re- 
marks, that the crowd, who ran to the ſhore, to ſee that 
great General, of whom fame ſpake fo loudly, applied 
to him the fable of the mountain, which brought 
forth a mouſe ; but he does not tell us, that Ageſi- 
laus made the leaſt anſwer, and 'Tachus was not there, 
The ſmart faying which Athenzus aſcribes to the Kivg 
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[z) othergiv® TACITUS (CAIUS (a) CORNELIUS) a Roman Hiſtorian, flouriſhed in the firſt 


him the preno- 


nen Publius, Century. We know nothing of his anceſtors, and probably the glory of his family be- 


take» 


() or 1 re. Emperor Titus a more honourable poſt (6). 
mars . 


which is a wiſ- gun in his own perſon. His firſt employment is ſaid to have been that of Procurator of 

Veſpaſian in the Gallia Belgica A]. Upon his return to Rome, he received from the 

He was Pretor under the Emperor Domi- 

tian [B], and Conſul under Nerva[C]. But all theſe dignities gave him but a very ſmall 

| ſhare of glory, if compared with that, which he gained by the labours of his pen. 
His Annals and his Hiſtory [D] are ſomething admirable, and one of the greateſt eff 

of the human mind; whether we conſider in them the ſingularity of the ſtyle, or the beauty 


Orts 


of the ſentiments, and that happy pencil, with which he knew how to paint the diſguiſes 
and artifices of Politicians, and the weakneſs of the paſſions. Not but that there is a 


great deal of room for cenſure with regard to the affectation of his ſtyle, and his ſearch- 


of Lacedæmon, would undoubtedly have been inſerted 

in the Collection which Plutarch has left us of the 
Apophthegms of that Prince, if it had been handed 

down by a well grounded tradition. Beſides, is there 

any probability, that a man, who had ſo much occa- 

ſion for Ageſilaus, would have been imprudent enough 

to provoke him by ſo cutting a piece of rallery ? I do 

not deny, but that Plutarch has obſerved, that Ageſi - 

laus ſuffered from Tachus's vanity. "ET47a 2 may 

; xe x) xtroPporiyy r Alyurris Gau e- (2). 

(2) TR in Deinde religua Mgyptii inſolentia & wanitate fatigatus. 
org 655. Rut once more, this hiſtorian would not have forgot in 
* that place the ſtory of the mountain, and the ſmart 
anſwer of Ageſilaus. I am inclined to think, that 
Athenzus's narrative ought to be reduced to this: it 
was reported to the King of Lacedzmon, that the 
Egyptians, after having obſerved him to be of fo 
low a ſtature, of whom they had ſormed ſo great an 
idea, mentioned the mountain, which brought forth a 
mouſe : he probably anſwered, They ſhall ſoon ſee that 
mouſe, which they ſaau on the ſhore, fight like a lion. He 


did not pretend to threaten Tachus, but to fill him 


with hopes. I have been told, that ſome French 


Generals being in Germany, and obſerving that peo- 
ple had no good opinion of certain regiments, which 


they commanded there, becauſe the ſoldiers were not 
tall, nor luſty, nor well clothed, encouraged them 
with theſe words? You ſhall ſee theſe little ſoldiers, 


meagre as they are, exert themſelves like lions, and put 


= to flight the biggeſt of their enemies. However that 
(3) See Nouvelles be, we may learn from this ſtory of Athenzus, whe- 


| de la Republique ther true or falſe, an important leſſon ; which is, that 
des Lartres, March Princes ought never to provoke any perſon by ralle- 


1684, page 47- Ties (3) 3 it may ſometimes coſt them dear. 


[4] Procurator of Vejpafian in Gallia Belgica.] You 
will find theſe words in the life of Tacitus, written by 
_ Juſtus Lipſius. Initium dignitatis illi ſub Veſpaſiano 


uit, d quo, Plinio auctore, procurator datus Galliæ Belgice 


rationes Principis adminiſtrauit. i. e. The beginning 

«« of his advancement was under Veſpaſian, by whom, 

as Pliny tells us, being made Procurator of Gallia 

| «« Belgica, he had the care of that Prince's affairs,“ 

en u the . 'Þ ſhall cite below (1) what Pliny ſays, and we ſhall 
mark [Kl. find there that he makes no mention of Veſpaſian. 
| | Why then is he cited as an author, who informs us 


that this Emperor gave Tacitus that poſt ? Is it be- 


cauſe we find that Tacitus filled that poſt in the reign 
of Veſpaſian ? But does this give a right of aſcribing 
to authors what they do not ſay However that be, 
there is no doubt but that Tacitus held that employ- 
ment under Veſpaſian ; and here is the foundation for 
this aſſertion. Dignitatem noſtram a Veſpaſiano inchoa- 
tam, a Tito autam, a Domitiana longius provectam non 


(2) Tacit. Hif abnuerim (2). i. e. I do not deny, that our dig- 


« nity was begun by Veſpaſian, increaſed by Titus, 
« and much farther improved by Domitian.” It is 
3 Tacitus, who ſpeaks. We ſhall fee below (3), whether 
(3)Inthe remark this opinion be well grounded. 

[LB] He was Pretor under the Emperor Domittan. | 
Vertranius places this Prætorſhip under the ninth Con- 
(% Lipfius, 5 ſulſhip of that Emperor (4) ; . he ought to have 
Vie Exit? cen. Placed it under the fourteenth, for it coincided with 
ſures him for it. the time, when Domitian ſolemnized the ſecular 

games: now it is certain, that he ſolemnized them 

; when he was Conſul the fourteenth time (5). Let us 
Ee the cite Tacitus. 1 (Domitianus) guogue edidit ludos ſe- 
e e ording res: iiſque intentius a ui ſacerdotio Quindecimvirali 
to Lipſius ; or * praditus, ac tum pretor. Dued non jattantia refero, 
840, according to ſed quia collegio D uindecim wirum antiquitus ea cura, 
Calviſius. & nagiſtratus potiſſimum exſequebantur officia cæremo- 


lib. 1. cap. 1. 


ing 


niarum (6), i. e. Domitian alſo ſolemnized the (6) Tacit. Aan. 
« ſecular games; and I was a conſtant attendant lib. 11. cap. 1 f. 
* upon them, being then one of the Quindecimviral Te 
% Prieſts, and at that time Prætor, which I do not 

mention out of vanity, but becauſe that care an- 

“ tiently belonged to the College of the Quindecim- 


< viri, and that Magiſtracy had the chief direction 


% of the Ceremonies.” 

[C] . . . and Conſul under Nerva.]) He was ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of Virginius Rufus, who died in 4 
his third Conſulſhip, in the year 850 of Rome (7), and (7) 849, accord- 
he honoured him with a funeral oration. Laudatus eſt à ins to Calviſius. 
Conſule Cornelio Tacito, nam hic ſupremus felicitati ejus | 
cumulus acceſſit, laudator eloguentiſſimus (8). i. e. His (8) Plinius, E- 
funeral oration was made by the Conſul Cornelius P. 1. lib. 1. 
Tacitus; for this was the laſt addition to his good 
fortune, that he had a moſt eloquent panegyriſt.“ 

[D] His Annal. and his Hiſtory.) He wrote his 
Hiſtory before his Annals, for he refers to his Hiſtory 
in the 11th book of his Annals. Urriuſque Principis 
rationes pretermitto, ſatis narratas libris, quibus res Im- 55 
peratoris Domitiani eompoſui (9). i. e. I omit the (9) Tacit- 
*« purpoſes of both thoſe Princes, having given a ſuf- —_— _— 
« ficient account of them in the books, which I have *** ** 
«© written concerning the affairs of the Emperor Domi- 2 
„tian.“ Now it is certain (10), that his hiſtory ex- (10) See Tacitus, 


tended from the reign of Galba incluſively to that of in the beginning 


Nerva excluſively, He deſigned a particular work , 
for the reign of Nerva and that of Trajan, and this 

was the employment, which he deſigned for his old 

age: I believe, that he was never able to execute that 

deſign. Quod ſi vita ſuppeditet, principatum Divi Ner- 

ve, & Imperium Trajani, uberiorem ſecurioremque na- 

teriam ſenectuti ſepoſui: rara temporum felicitate, ubi 


entire quæ velis, & que ſentias dicere licet (11). i. e. (17) Idem, Hiſt, 
If my life will permit, I have reſerved the reigns of lib. 1. cap. 1. 


Nerva and Trajan as a ſubje& more copious and 
ſecure for the employment of my old age; it being 
a rare felicity, which we now enjoy of thinking as 
we pleaſe, and ſpeaking our ſentiments.” 'Theſe 
words ſhew, that he began his hiſtory after the death 
of the Emperor Nerva, and during the life of Trajan. 
In ſhort, he gives to the former the title of Divus, 
which he does not give the latter, There are extant 
but five books of his hiftory. This is only a very 
{mall part of it; for it comprehends only a year and 
a half; now the whole work ought to contain about 
twenty nine years, Thoſe, who number theſe five 
books, as the continuation of the Annals which are 
divided into ſixteen books, are to be blamed ;_ 
ſince it is certain, that the Annals ought to be 
conſidered as a ſeparate work. The author wrote them 


Lad 


c 


«6 


after he had finiſhed his hiſtory (1 2): they began with (12) See the 


the death of Auguſtus, and extended to that of Nero. prom wich ww 
'There 1s extant only a part, viz. the four firſt books, preface to his 
ſome pages of the Vth, the whole VIth, and from the Commentary »pon 
XIth to the XVth, and part of the XVIth. The two Ti Hitorys 
laſt years of Nero, and part of the preceding are loſt. | 
Theſe were the laſt books of the work. The five ſirſt 
books were found in Germany by a Receiver of Pope 
Leo X. He carried them to the Pope, and received a 
reward of 500 crowns. Corbeiæ gued ad Viſurgim 
Monaſterium eft, a queſtore Pontificio fuere inventi, qui 
eos ad Leonem &. detulit, ac avlidape loco quingentos ac- 
cepit aureos (13). 1. e. They were found at Corbey OY 2 
„%a Monaſtery on the Weſer, by a Receiver of the ee 1596 
„Pope, who carried them to Leo X. and received a 
« reward of 500 crowns.” Philip Beroaldus was or- 
dered to publiſh them (14). I remember to have (74) They were 
heard from Mr. Faure Doctor of Sorbonne, that Leo ae at Rome 
X having publiſhed a Brief, by which he promiſed, 92 

3 | not 
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that he had read 


miſtaken· 
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ing into the ſecret motives of actions [E], and putting a criminal eonſtruction upon 


them; but it is a great compliment to his genius, to obſerve the eſteem, which ſeveral 
Princes have ſhewn for his works [F]. A modern author has paſt this judgment on 


not only indulgences to thoſe who ſhould diſcover any 

| manuſcripts of Tacitus, but likewiſe money and glo- 

(15) That is, Ty (15), there was a German, who ſearched all the 

their name ſhould libraries, and at laſt found ſome books of the Annals 

be prefixed with jn the Monaſtery of Corwey. He went and preſented 
an elogium to E: "yy . 

what they ſhould them to the Pope, who received them with extreme 

diſcover, ſatisfaction, and aſked him what reward he deſired. 

The German was fatisfied with being reimburſed the 

expence, which he had been at, either in going to 

ſearch the libraries, or in his journey to Rome. Pope 

Leo thought this too little, and ordered a larger ſum to 

be paid him; and in order to procure him both glory 

and profit, he would have him undertake the care of 

publiſhing this Tacitus. But the German excuſed him- 

ſelf, becauſe he wanted the learning neceſſary for that 


(16) Obſerve that purpoſe (1 6) : 


Mr. Faure ſaid, [E] Not but that there is a great deal of room for 


this account in cenſure with regard to the affeAation of his ſlyle, and his 
the preface to the ſearching into the ſecret motives of ations.) Muretus 
firſt edition of has written three orations (17) in anſwer to thoſe, who 
theſe books of have criticiſed upon Tacitus. Their criticiſm was too 
A violent; it was unjuſt in certain reſpects; there was 
Faure in the no difficulty therefore for the Apologiſt, a good Orator 
Journal des Sa- and a ſubtile Rhetorician, to elude it. You will ſee 
wans of the 16th in thoſe orations what has been objected to Tacitus. 
of Nov. 1693, You will find likewiſe the ſame in Famianus Strada's 


tj hoy Prolufions (18). He is one of the moſt formidable ad- 


verſaries of Tacitus. He by that means offended Pa- 


()) The 16th, ganinus Gaudentius (19), who not only criticiſed (20) on 


77th, and 18th ſeveral paſſages of his hiſtory of the Low Countries, 
of the 2d volume 


9 cor Gaudentius was no very able champion; he knew 

| but little, and examined nothing to the bottom. Ma- 
(13) Lib. 1. gis literis tinftus quam imbutus . . . nihil ingenio foli- 
Proluſ. 2. dum, cum per artes & diſciplinas peregrinaretur nulli 
(19 Profeſſor at penitus inſiſtens (21). 1. e. He had but a ſmall tinc- 


Piſa, He was ** ture of learning . . . his judgment was not at all 


born inthe coun- «« ſolid, having paſſed through the arts and ſciences 


try of the Gri- 


(4 11 . 1 a 
Ge If Tim act like a traveller, without continuing long enough in 


« any.” Cardinal Perron ſeems to me to have deſpiſed 
Tacitus too much (22). „„ 25 
(20) See his book The book entitled, Anonymiana ou Melanges de Pot. 
de Candose poli- ſies, d' Eloguence, & d Eruditian, which was printed at 
erco, printed at Paris in 1700, contains a diſcourſe not very favourable 
Piſajn 1645. to our Hiſtorian. Here follows the judgment paſſed in 
(27) Octav. Fer- it upon his ſtyle (23): Tacitus writes Latin very 
rarius, in Preſuſi- «© well, but too obſcurely for his ſubjet. His harſh 
2 Tele, 6 and contracted ſtyle might have been made uſe of 
iteratorum fu- , : _ 4 p 

nus. * any where but in an hiſtory, wherein every thing 

_ 5 ought to be clear and well eſtabliſhed, and wherein 
(22) See Perro- „ the remoteneſs of the facts, their difference, Epochas, 
aer "OW « and changes always conteſted, render it obſcure e- 
Or „ nough of itſelf, though the ſtyle is not ſo . . © 
(23) Anonymi- * (24). It is a miſtake to pretend, that Tacitus's 


ana, pag 7. „ manner of writing is commendable ; if there are 
(20) bid. bag 9. Tome wines valued on account of a little ſharpneſs 
4 


in them, they are ſo by reaſon of ſome good quali- 

ty; but an barſh and rough manner of writing ne- 

«© ver procures any reputation to an hiſtorian. It is 

_ « fo far from raiſing the mind to greater knowledge, 

(25) Viz. La ** as that learned man (25) pretends, that it embarraſles 
Mothe le Layer. i and diſcourages it. Will it be ſaid, for inſtance, 
„ that Cæſar would have gained more attention, if he 

„had been more obſcure and leſs natural? Does not 

he raiſe the mind to his own thoughts, which ought 

always in the reading of his hiſtory to be the juſt 

«« meaſure of ours ; whereas in an obſcure manner of 

„ writing, the mind of the reader wanders where it 

«« pleaſes, when it is not tired, and forms to itſelf 

« imaginations, which frequently have not the leaſt 

_** exactneſs or proportion with the things. Cæſar by 

* his perſpicuity writes in a natural way, and never 

© leaves room for the reader to wiſh more light in the 

« actions which he deſcribes.” I readily ſubſcribe to 

this judgment, and I think that what he adds concern- 


(26) 1 mean by ing the affectation of Tacitus is no leſs juſt (26). 


this generally (27) Tacitus was a noble Politician, and a ftill more 
ſpeaking. Sec ci- « judicious writer. He has drawn very juſt conſe- 
tation (28). «« quences with relation to the events of the reigns, of 
(27) Anonym. * which he writes the hiſtory ; and he has laid down 


Pag 10, 


but likewiſe endeavoured to juſtify Tacitus. This 


„ maxims for the good government of a ſtate. But 


them. 


if he ſometimes aſcri bes to the actions and commo- 
tions of the Republic their true principles, if he has 
© unravelled well the cauſes of them, it muſt be owned, 
* that he has often ſupplied with too much delicacy and 
« penetration thoſe actions, which wanted them: ſo 
* true is it, that a man characteriſes himſelf in all that 
© he does, and that hiſtory is never in the hands, 
„ wherein it ought to be, when thoſe, * who un- 
« dertake it, aſſign for the true cauſe of what 
* they do not underſtand, that which they imagine 
© to be the leaſt ſenſible and moſt concealed from 
the eyes of the people. It often happens, that they re- 
<< preſent as a ſecret to a Prince an affair known to every 
* body; and this is a fault ſo common to Tacitus (28), 
*« that J may venture to ſay upon a great many good 
* reaſons, that it is doing him too much honour to 
conſider him as a very exact hiſtorian, and as one 
* who wrote according to rules. . (29). He 
« choſe actions of the moſt delicate nature and the 
*© moſt ſuſceptible of the delicacies of art; the reigns, 


« are no {mall proof of this. In that of Tiberius, 


„which is undoubtedly his maſter-piece, and wherein 


(28) It ſhould 


Not therefore have 
been ſaid, that he 


Was a ſtill more 
Judicious writer 
than he was a 

Politician, 


: . do aaa ay: (29) Anonym. 
* to which he chiefly confined himſelf in his hiſtory, pag. 16, & [77, 


* he has ſucceeded beſt, he found a kind of govern- 


© ment the moſt accommodated to the character of his 
* genius, He loved, as we have obſerved, to unravel 
the intrigues of the cabinets to aſſign the cauſes, to 
turn pretences into deſigns, and deceitful appearances 


« into realities, Being of a genius too ſubtle, he ſaw 


«© myſteries in all the actions of that Prince. A ſin- 
« cere deference of his deſigns to the judgment of the 
Senate was ſometimes a ſnare laid for their integrity, 


„ complices in his deſigns, and to execute them with- 
« out reproach. When he puniſhed the ſeditious, it 


« was an effe& of his natural diſtruſt of the citizens, or 


« ſome light marks of his reſentment ſpread among 
the people, in order to diſpoſe their minds for grea- 


«« ſometimes a delicate manner of making himſelf their 
« maſter ; but always an artifice to make them ac- 


« ter cruelties. Here the contrariety of humours in 


«© two Generals is a ſecret order to croſs the fortune 
of a competitor, and the means of depriving him 


« of the affection of the people. The honours beſtow- 
« ed on merit were honourable methods of removing 


« a competitor to a diſtance, or deſtroying an enemy, 


and always fatal rewards. In ſhort, every thing is 


« politic; vice and virtue are equally dangerous, and 
« favours as fatal as diſgraces. Tiberius never acts 
% naturally; he does not do the actions moſt common 
«© to other men, without deſign. His repoſe is never 


without conſequence, and his motions are always 


« full of contrivances.” The other things, which I 


have read in this diſſertation of the author of the Anony- 
mMiana are more liable, I think, to be juſtly controverted. 


for bis works.) Pope Paul IIT wore out his whole 
copy by merely reading, it over often. Coſmo de Me- 
dicis the firſt great Duke of Florence was highly de- 
lighted in reading of our author. Muretus will inform 


[F] The eſteem, which ſeveral Princes have ſhewn 


us of this in very elegant terms. Paulus III P. M. 
quo nullum ſapientiorem ſenem noſtra vidit ætas, Tacitum 


ſaßè relegendo contriverat, neque ullum profanum ſcripto- 
rem que libenter legebat. Coſmus Medices, qui primus 


Magnus Etruriæ Dux fuit, bomo fattus ad imperandum, 


gui eam, que vulgo fortuna dicitur, in confilio & pru- 
dentid conſiſtere docuit, Taciti libros in deliciis, habebat, 
eorumgue lectione avidiſſime fruebatur. Negue non hodie 
multi aut Principum, aut eorum, qui de ſummis rebus & 
Principibus in conſilium adhibentur, eundem fludiofiſim? 
legunt, & quaſi pro magiſiro quodam prudentiæ habent 
(30). 1. e. Pope Paul III, than whom our age 


knew not an old man of more learning, wore out Orat. 16. vol. 2. 


his Tacitus by frequently reading him over, and 
5 was not ſo fond of any profane writer as him. Coſ- 
* mo de Medicis, the firſt great Duke of Thuſcany, 


« a man formed to govern, and who aſſerted that and the preface to 
« what is vulgarly called Fortune conſiſts in counſel 
and prudence, was extremely delighted with Taci- 
“ tus's works, and read them with great ſatisſaction. 
« Many Princes and perſons, whoſe counſels are made 
* uſe of by Princes upon the molt important 1 

66 rea 


(30) Muretus, 


pag · 342 · edit. 
Lipſ. 1672. See 
Dan. Heinſii, 


Orat ion. pag · 5· 


Arma Anſerina, 
and Paſquier, 
Lettres, tom. 2. 
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| them, Tertullian accuſes him for having advanced many falſhoods. He was not only an 
enemy to the true Religion, but we find from divers paſſages that be had none at all. His 
ſtyle is certainly very obſcure ;, it is ſometimes even harſh, and has not all the purity of the 
good writers in the Latin tongue. Notwithſtanding this, his art in comprebending a great 
deal of ſenſe in a few words, his vivacity in deſcribing events, the ſagacity with which be pene- 
4% Tillemonts trates into the darkneſs of the corrupt heart of mankind, a ſtrengtb and elevation of mind, which _ 
Hil Com, . appears every where, make bim regarded now almoſt generally as the firſt of Hiſtorians (c). So 
bg Pa: 35?» many tranſlations of him and ſo many commentaries upon him have been made [E], that 
en they alone might form a tolerable Library. I ſhall have ſome errors to object to Lipſius [H], 


« read him at preſent with great attention, and regard 

« him as a kind of maſter of prudence.” I ſhall ſub- 

join to this a paſſage of Mr. Balzac, extracted from a 

letter written to d'Ablancourt June 4th 1643. As 

Tacitus is become yours, my ill humour againſthim 

« cannot continue, I cannot hate a man, whom you 

*« love. And to ſpeak the truth, it ſeems to me, that 

7 this writer is become leſs rough and thorny, ſince he 

« has paſſed through your hands. The beſt of all is, 

«« that you have not defiled yourſelf in handling ſuch 

dirty matters, and among the ordures of politics your 

% morals have been preſerved in their purity. A Stoi- 

% cal Philoſopher of the laſt age, as you may call Juſtus 

% Lipfius, was of the ſame mind with you. A great 

«© General, as you may call the Marquis of Spinola, has 

made a tranſlation likewiſe into his own language, tho 

„ jt has not been publiſhed ; and I tell you this ſecret 

% which I have learnt from one of his particular con- 

(31) Balzae, ** fidents (31).” Add to this the following paſſage of 
Lettre & An- Guy Patin. Cornelius Tacitus, who is a State-Bre- 
_—— __ « yiary, and the chief or grand maſter of the ſecrets of 
Dk hes ths the cabinet, and the ſame that Mr. de Balzac ſome- 


| 21ſt of the 34 where calls the ancient original of modern policy, has 


book of the 1ſt « ſaid ſpeaking of Tiberius &c (32). Remember here 


part of bis Let the zeal of Pope Leo X: I have mentioned it a- 


228. Acderdam bove (33). 

— 1 Add Queen Chriſtina to the examples juſt mentioned. 
Mir. Chanut ſays that ſhe made the Greek tongue only 

(32) Patin, Let- the diverſion of her leiſure- hours, without ſuffering the 


fre 156. p. 171+ ſtudy of this language and others to interrupt her ſerious 


of the 36 tome. ſtudies, as ſhe called, among others, that of Tacitus's 

(33) In the re- hiſtory, of which ſhe read ſome pages every day. This 

mark [DJ author, who exerciſes the molt learned men, was very 
(34) See Baillet, familiar to her (34). | 

Vie Des-Cartes, [G] So many tranſlations of him, and ſo many com- 

tom, 2. page 305. mentaries upon him have been made.) Mr. Amelot de 

la Houſſaye, who has tranſlated into French the fix 

firſt books of the Annals, has prefixed to his tranſlation 

a Critical diſcourſe, wherein you will find the names 

of ſeveral perſons who have laboured upon this writer. 

You will find there the judgment paſled on their labour, 

and Tacitus's ſtyle and morals. All this is very curi- 

dus; but do not imagine, that this French tranſlation 

(35) Petrus An- ſpeaks in general of all thoſe, who have written upon 

Greas Canonheri- J acitus, or who have tranſlated him into other langua- 

us, Philofopbie, b 2 : 

Medicing, ac ges; he mentions only the principal. I wiſh that Peter 

Sacre Theolegige Andreas Canonheri had named the eleven Commenta- 

Doctor Romanus, tors, whom he pointed at in theſe words: Preter hos 

in Diſſertationi- «ut undecim qui Tacitum notis & commentariis illuſtra- 

Diſcurſibus wariis runt (3 5). i. e. Beſides theſe there are eleven, who 

in C. Correlii Ta- ** have illuſtrated Tacitus with notes and commenta- 

oaks „ ries.” He had juſt before given a long me Ie 

2070s, pag. 00% ui ex profeſſo de jure ſtatus conſcripſerunt. That liſt con- 

e — ; — 4 in 2 1 3 perſons of good 


6761 hos taſte, who highly value the critical commentaries upon 


Political Commen- Tacitus, ſuch as that of Juſtus Lipſius, and who greatly 
tary, which he deſpiſe the political commentaries, with which Italy 
publiſhed in 1643 has infatuated Germany ; for when the Germans ſaw 


upon the firſt : 2 A . Ry 20 
cans of th the diſſertations of Scipione Ammirato, tranſlated into 


Iſt book of Ta- Latin by Chriſtopher Pflugius a Gentleman of Miſnia, 


titus's Annals, they were a little too fond of commenting upon Taci- 


and a Commen- tus's works in that way. Not but that ſome uſe may 


fary of the fame ir writ) ſpecially thoſe of Boeclerus 
kind, which pe be made of their writings, eſpecially tho 0 


publiſhed in 1648 (36). What Bernegger has written upon the ſame hil- 
upon the Hiſtory torian is mixed with literature and politics: for which 
of the ſame au reaſon he entitled his book. 2ux/tiones miſcellanee. The 
chor. French did not bite at the hook, when John Baudouin 
(37) Printed at added to his tranſlation of Tacitus (37), illuſtrated with 
aris in 4to, in notes, a tranſlation of Scipione Ammirato. 
1628, [H] 1 ſhall have ſome errors to object to Lipſius.] J have 
(38) In the te- already obſerved (38), that he makes Pliny ſay more 


mark [4]. than be ought. I. He chooſes rather to believe, that 


Vol. IX, 


Tacitus was the firſt of his family, who was raiſed to 
ſts of honour, and that his family was not at all il- 
uſtrious, than to believe that his father was poſſeſſed 
of poſts; and yet in another place he underſtands 
what Pliny relates of one Cornelius Tacitus a Ro- 
man Knight, and Procurator of the Demeſnes in Gal- 
lia Belgica, to relate to Tacitus's father. Let us com- 
pare together theſe two paſſages of Lipſius. The 
firſt is as follows. Pater avuſque hmores geſſerint, & 
ad remp. acceſſerint, necne ut re vetuſta & incerta nihil 
adfirmem; proprius q vero abeſt, ipſum primum jus ima- 
ginis & honores in familiam non nimis illuſtrem intuliſſe. 
Initium dignitatis illi ſub Veſpafiano fuit, a quo, Plinio 
auctore, Procurator datus Galliæ Belgicæ, rationes Prin- 
cipis adminiſtrawit, que dignitas equefiri ordini diu pe- 


culiaris fuit (32). i. e. Whether his father or grand- (39) Joft. Lipfi- 
* father were advanced to poſts of honour in the ſtate, /n Fite Tacits 


in limine Com- 


gor not, I cannot affirm, the point being of fo great „tar, ad Ja- 


* antiquity, and fo uncertain ; but it is moſt proba- citam. 

© ble that he was the firſt who raiſed the family to 

any diſtinction. His firſt riſe was under Veſpaſian, 

„ by whom, according to Pliny, being appointed Pro- 

«*« curator of Gallia Belgica, he had the care of that 

«© Prince's accounts, which office was for a long 

* time peculiar to the Equeſtrian Order.” Here fol- 

lows the other paſſage ; it ſerves as a commentary upon 

theſe words of Tacitus, dignitatem nofiram a Veſpafiano 
inchoatam. i. e. Our dignity began by Veſpaſian.“ 

How can that be, aſks Lipſius? Quomodo, quiane Pro - 

curator ſub illo Belgice ? E Plinio id ſuſpicfre, ſed ſuſ- 

picire tantum, imo verius id ceperis de hujus patre. In- 

tellige ergo dignitatem ejus inchoatam a Veſpaſiano, 

quod ab es laticlavius fadtus, & relatus in ordinem pri- Do 
mum (40). 1. e. What becauſe he was Procurator of (40) Lipfius, in 


„ Gallia Belgica under him? you might ſuſpe& that 7c. Hife. lib. 1. 
from Pliny, and only ſuſpect it, but more truly un- Pas. m. 451. 


« derſtand it of our Tacitus's father. You muſt under- 
„ ſtand therefore the meaning of his dignity being 
begun by Veſpaſian to be, that he was made a Se- 
% nator by him, and raiſed to the higheſt Order.“ 
Lipſius in the firſt of theſe two paſſages will have it, 
that Pliny teſtifies, that Tacitus was honoured with a 
commiſſion by Veſpaſian ; and in the other he aſſerts 
that this is to be underſtood of Tacitus's father. In 
the laſt caſe that hiſtorian had for his father a Knight 
raiſed by the Emperor to honourable employments, 
and what Lipſius thought not probable would yet be 
very true. No body can deny but that the poſt of Pro- 
curator was honourable; under the Emperor Clau- 
dius there was attributed to it the authority of juriſ- 
diction, and without appeal. Fodem anno ſzpius au- 
dita voæ Principis parem vim rerum habendam a Pro- 
curatoribus ſuis judicaturum, ac ſi ipſe ſtatuiſſet. Ac 
ne fortuito prolapſus videretur, Senatus quoque conſults 


cautum, plenius quam antea & uberius (41). Conſult (47) Tacit. Aan. 


the learned Gutherius (42); and though Auguſtus had e 
conferred this poſt upom freedmen (43), yet Tacitus (42) Outberius 
conſiders it as an appennage of Knighthood, atrumgue de Officins e 
avum procuratorem Cæſarum habuit (Agricola) gue Aug uflæ, lib. 3. 
egueſtris nobilitas eſt (44). i. e. Both the grandfa- cap - 33 


* which honour belongs to the Equeſtrian Order.” pag. 506. 
Lipſius aſſures us, that Tacitus having grown old at 2 7 
the Bar, devoted his old age to the writing of hiſ- — Agricola, 
tory, Hliſtoriæ ſcribende ſenex demum vacavit, cap. 4+ 

cum religuum ætatis in foro & cauſis orandis egiſſet. 

But if this be the caſe, how comes it, that Tacitus 

declares that he undertakes to write an hiſtory, 

which ſhall extend from the death of Nero to that of 

Domitian, and that he reſerves for his old age that of 

the reigns of Nerva and Trajan? Yuod ſi vita ſup- 

peditet, principatum divi Nerve, I imperium Trajani, 


uberio/ en 
8 


** thers of Agricola were Procurators of the Emperors, (43) Dio, lib. 53 
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(45) Tait, Hif., 


lib. 1. cap. 1. 
(45) Lipſius, in 
Pita Taciti. 


(47) See the 2oth 
Epiſtle of the 9th 
book of Pliny, 


TAC 


La Mothe le Vayer, and Moreri CI] s there will be found in my remarks divers facts 


uberiorem ſecurioremque mattriam ſenectuti Sepofui (45). 
One might apply to Lipſius the proverb, Sorex ſus in- 
dicio periit. i. e. He has betrayed himſelf. He in- 


forms us (46), that he had very nearly diſcovered the | 


year when Tacitus was born. It is thus. Pliny the 
younger, who was almoſt as old as Tacitus (47), was 
in his eighteenth year, when his uncle died, that is to ſay, 


according to Lipſius, in the ſecond year of the reign 


of Titus. He was therefore born in the year of Rome 
816. Tacitus therefore, who was a little older than 
he, muſt have been born in the laſt year of the Em- 
peror Claudius, or rather the firſt of Nero. Upon 
this foot, I ſay, that he was therefore but forty four years 
old, when 'Trajan aſcended the throne; and as nothing 
obliges us to put back the beginning of his work beyond 
the ſecond or third year of that Prince, it plainly fol- 
lows, that he was not old, when he began to apply 
himſelf to it, It is certain, that by ſuppoſing him 
to have undertaken this work in his forty fifth year, 
we can more eaſily conceive that he had .time to 
finiſh it, and to engage afterwards in the annals, 
which he brought down from the beginning of the 


| reign of Tiberius to the death of Nero. And obſerve, 


(48) Sed atrorum 
exitus, ſimul cæte- 
ra illius ætatis 
memorabo, fi ef 
feftis in quæ ten- 
di, plures ad cu- 
ras vitam produxe 
ero. Tacitus, 
Annal, lib. 3. 


Kap. 24+ 


(49) Tillemont, 
Hiſt. des Empe- 
reurs, tom. 2. 


Part 1. pag. 350. 


(50) Lipfius, in 


Prefat. Com- 
ment. ad Hiſtor. 


thac by undertaking the annals he propoſed to himſelf 
a new enterprize, when he ſhould have finiſhed them (48). 
Obſerve alſo, that his manner of writing required a great 
deal of time ;every thing in it ſhews labour, meditation, 
correction, ſtudy, and the feftina lente. Laſtly obſerve, 


that the letters, which Pliny the younger wrote to him, 


either to intreat him to make mention of him, or to 
communicate memoirs relating to the death of his un- 
cle, ſeem to be of the year 102 or 103 (49), that is, 
the fifth or fixth year of Trajan. Now it is certain, 
that Tacitus was then engaged in his hiſtory : and as 
it 1s very probable, that he was not far from the time, 
when the eruption of Mount Veſuvius deſtroyed Pliny 
the naturaliſt, in the firſt or ſecond year of Titus, we 
may well judge, that he did not long defer the be- 
ginning of the work after the Inſtallation of Trajan. 
IV. Lipfius conjectures (50), that Tacitus's hiſtory con- 
tained twenty books. He grounds this upon its com- 


prehending an interval of twenty one years, and upon 


the firſt five books relating only the actions of one 
year and ſome months. There is here a falſity in fact, 
and a prodigious forgetfulneſs of what the rule of pro- 


portion requires. There are more than eighteen years 


between the death of Nero and that of Domitian, 
which are the two boundaries of Tacitus's hiſtory : 
and no perſon who underſtood the rule of three, could 
reaſon in this manner; if fifteen months take up five 
books, twenty one years will take up twenty books. 
Obſerve well, that the years which are loft of Taci- 


tus's hiſtory, are not leſs fruitful of events, all things 
_ conſidered, than the time ſtill extant. St. Jerom ſays, 


(51) Hieronym, 
in Zacbariam, 
Ib. 5. cap. 14. 
apud Voſſium, de 
Hiſt, Lat. p. 159. 


(52) Obſerve, 
that the book, 
which we reckon 
the 5th in Taci- 
tus's Hiſtory, is 


quoted as the 5th 


in Tertullian in 
Libello de Specta- 
culo. 


(53) Lucan died 
under Nero. 


that Tacitus wrote thirty books of the hiſtory of the 


Emperors from Tiberius to the death of Domitian (51). 


We can make no uſe of this teſtimony, becauſe Ta- 
citus's hiſtory does not begin with the death of Au- 
guſtus, and it is not at all probable, that this work and 
the annals contained but thirty books. St. Jerom 


thereſore has not well expreſſed himſelf (5 2). 


Moſt of the errors of Lipſius have been transferred 
into the writings of the moſt learned men, who have 
ſpoken hiſtorically of Tacitus. I excuſe them, for 
who could think, that ſo able a writer ſhould have 
committed them in a very ſhort piece, and one framed 
in ſuch a manner as to perſuade us, that the author had 


carefully weighed every word? 1 do not think, that 


his conjecture is wrong with reſpe& to the year when 
Tacitus was born; and from this we may convict of a 
groſs miſtake Francis Garaſſe, who imagined that Lu- 
can's Pharſalia was poſterior to Tacitus's hiſtory (53). 
His words are as follow. 'The firſt objection may be 
„that of thoſe who imagine, that God is delighted 
«© with our diſorders, and takes pleaſure to ſee us expoſed 
to ſtorms, rebellions, and wars, as if we had a bar- 
* barous and vindictive God, who bathes in the blood 
of men; juſt ſuch are the pompous objections and 


atheiſtical ſentences of Tacitus and Lucan, who was 


«© eſteemed in his time the father of the atheiſts ; for 
they fay in expreſs terms: Tot Romane Reipublice 
* cladibus manifeſlum eſt fuiſſe cure Diis VIxDIcTAu, 
non fuiſſe SALUTEM : i.e, From ſo many calamilies 


books o 


relating 


e and diſorders, which fprok the Commonwealth of 


«© Rome, it appeared evidently that the Gods take care 
„ ta revenge themſelves on us, but mt to protect us. 


© Theſe are the words of Tacitus in the ſirſt book of 


% his hiftory ; and Lucan having perhaps borrowed 
ce this thought of him, like an aſp. who borrows the 
« poiſon'of a viper, ſaid in very lofty terms. 


%% Felix Roma quidem, civeſque habitura ſuper bos, 
« Si LiBERTATIS Superis tam cura fuiſſet, 
% Quam VINDICTA Placet, Cc. 


© i. e. Rome, ſaid he, wvould be the happieſt city in the 
« world, if God was as careful of our liberty, as of 
& his own revenge (54). | | 

[1] La Mothe le Vayer and Moreri.) The firſt of 
theſe two authors ſays (55), that the twelve laſt years 
of Nero are wanting in Tacitus's annals. This is falſe ; 
there are wanting but the two laſt years, and part of 


(51) Caraffe, 
Somme Tbeoleg. 


pag. 440, 441. 


(55) La Methe 
le Vayer, Juge- 


the preceding. This is his firſt error. The ſecond is the bini. 


ſaying, that the hiſtory of that writer extended to his 


paux Hiſt. pag. 


207. tom. 2, 


happy reign of Trajan. This is a new miſtake ; it ended edit. 1am. 


with the death of Domitian. III. It is not true, that 
according to Lipſius's conjectures we have loſt ten 
f Tacitus's hiſtory; for according to his con- 


jectures that work contained twenty books. Since 


therefore there remain but five, we have loſt fifteen in 
the judgment of that critic. IV. He ſhould not have 
ſaid (56), that there were at leaf 21 years from Galba 
to Nerva. This is an error of Lipſius, which I have 
confuted, and which Voſſius has likewiſe committed (57). 
V. We ought not to be ſurprized, if Tacitus having 
imitated Thucydides, and both of them having followed 
Demoſthenes. . . . the former ſhould retain I know not 
what harſoneſs or roughneſi, which have aways been 
obſerved in the fiyle of theſe two Greeks (58). Theſe 
words of La Mothe le Vayer contain a terrible ana- 
chroniſm; for Demoſthenes was much poſterior to 
Thucydides. VI. The Emperor Tacitus, in that 
* ſupreme dignity of the world which he enjoyed, 
© almoſt two hundred years after the death of the 
« hiſtorian, of whom we are ſpeaking, valued him- 
« {elf upon that common name, thinking himſelf ho- 
„ noured in having him for an anceſtor, and being 


(56) Ibid, pag. 
208, 


(57) Voſlins, ds 
Hiſt, Lat, pag. 
159. | 


(53) La Mothe 
e Vayer, tom. 33 
Page 209. | 


* reckoned one of his poſterity. He cauſed his ſtatue 


* tobe placed in all public libraries, and his books 
5 to be tranſcribed ten times every year, that they 
might paſs from hand to hand, and from age to age, as 


„ they have done, down to our times (59).” This (59) Idem, isis. 


reigned a certain number of years; for without that it 
would be abſurd to ſay, that he cauſed ſuch or ſuch a 
thing to be done every year. It is however certain, that 


account is not exact; it ſuppoſes that this Emperor Page 216, 


his reign laſted but about ſxx months. Beſides, this ac- 
count ſuppoſes, that the event anſwered to the inten- 


tions of that Emperor ; that is to ſay, that the books 
of Tacitus have paſſed daun from age to age till our 
times, agreeable to the deſign of the Prince, who or- 
dered them to be ſo often tranſcribed ; and yet we 
have but a ſmall part now extant. I am not at all 


aſtoniſhed, that the care of this Emperor has not pre- 


ſerved to us all the works of his relation; for conſi- 
dering the ſhort duration of his reign, I believe that 
the execution of his orders went but a very little way. 
However that be, here is what he ordered (60). Cor- 
nelium Tacitum, ſcriptorem Hiſtoria Auguft &, quod pa- 
rentem ſuum eundem diceret, in omnibus bibliothecis collo- 
cari julſit: & ne leciorum incuria deperiret, librum per 
anns fingulos decies ſcribi publicitus in twicis (51) ar- 
chiis juſſit, & in bibliathecis poni. 1. e. He ordered 
« Cornelius Tacitus, the writer of the hiſtory of the 
« Emperors, becauſe he owned him to be his anceftor, 
« to be placed in all libraries; and leſt his writings 
« ſhould be loſt through the negligence of the readers, 
« he appointed them to be tranſcribed publicly ten 
« times every year, and placed in the libraries.” 
VIII. La Mothe le Vayer concludes this chapter with 
theſe words. ** It is likewiſe well known, that Taci- 
tus did not begin to write, till he was very old, af- 
*« ter the reign of Nerva, and under that of Trajan, 
« as we learn from himſelf (62).” Here are two er- 
rors ; for in the firſt place the hiſtorian does not ſpeak 
of his age; and in the ſecond place it is very * 

3 x "uu 


(60) Vopiſcus, 
in Tacito Impert- 
tore, cap. 8. page 
m. 612. vol. 2» 
Scriptorum Hiſe. 
Auguſte, 


(61) This word 
is undoubted!y 
corrupted: the 
MSS. greatly 
differ : Caſaubon 
and Salmaſius 
will not venture 
to determine 26 
thing. 


62) La Mothe le 
aver, tom. 4» 
peg 2 19» 


(63) 


(64) 
le V 
Pag · 


(65) 
210 


(66 
217 


, i ion A. comm. 


e, 
55 
. 
41. 
the 

4 ge- 
rinci. 


ag. 
N 


(63) Numero III. 


(64) La Mothe 
le Vayer, tom- 3. 
pag» 209. 


(65) [bid, pag. 
210. ; 


(66) 1bid. page | 
212, 213» 


TAC 


relating to the Life of Tacitus. He married the daughter of Agricola, whoſe life he has 
written. Several perſons believe, that he had a ſon, of whom Pliny relates a very ex- 
traordinary thing [K]. ä 


that his old age may be concluded from his having 
written his work under the Emperor Trajan. See the 
preceding remark (63). VIII. The clamours of La 
Mothe le Vayer againſt two Civilians, who have ſpoken 
ill of Tacitus's Latin, ſeem to me groundleſs. He 
thinks thoſe two perſons more worthy of pity in this 
their delirium, than of an anſwer (64)... . . If 
« ever there was a ridiculous judgment, continues 
« he (65), this undoubtedly is one; and I may ven- 
« ture to ſay, full as I am of indignation againſt ſuch 
„ unreaſonable opinions, that probably the meaneſt 
« Cook or Groom of Tacitus ſpoke better Latin 
<« than Ferret or Alciat, who were very able Civi- 
« lians, but very incompetent judges of the point of 
« which we are treating... Who would not won- 
« der, that there ſhould be found at preſent ſome 
«« Barbarians, ſuch as Alciat and Ferret, with regard 


„ to the ancient Romans, who are raſh enough to 


«« aſſert, that an author of ſo great importance did 
„ not know how to ſpeak his mother-tongue ? In 
« truth, one muſt have a front of braſs, and a great 
« ſhare of aſſurance to advance ſuch propoſitions (66).” 
What a clamour and ſtorm is here for nothing; for 
in ſhort all the crime of theſe two Civilians conſiſts 


in objecting to Tacitus's ſty le ſeveral thorns, and but 


(67) It is prefix- 
ed to the 1ſt vol. 
of Jovius's Hiſ- 
tarye 


little brightneſs and purity. Here follow Alciat's 
words, which I extract from a letter which he wrote 
to Paulus Jovius (67). Illi porro qui rerum & bbco- 
rum notitia gaudent, nec affectatas exornationes admit- 
tunt, non repoſcent a te rationem, cur ladteam Livit uber- 
tatem non fis aſſecutus, poſtquam & re omnino piguerit 


Faluſtii ſobrietatem imitari, & ſatis tibi fuerit pau- 


culbs tantum flores ex 2, Curtii pratis, ſepius quam 


ex Cor. Taciti ſenticetis, arguta manu decerpfiſſe. i. e. 
«© Befides thoſe who love the knowledge of things and 
« places, and do not allow of affected ornaments, 
« will not require of you a reaſon, why you did imi- 


* tate the flowing copiouſneſs of Livy, ſince you 


« were averſe to copying the gravity of Salluſt, and 


* were ſatisfied to borrow judiciouſly a few flowers 


4 out of the meadows of Quintus Curtius, than from 
„ among the briars and thorns of Tacitus.“ Obſerve 
by the by, that Voſſius had not read this letter ; for 


if he had ſeen it, he would have better repreſented the 


(63) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Lat. pag ; 
160. 


author's thoughts; he would not have attributed to 
him an exceſſive prepoſſeſſion, which engaged him to 


pretend, that in compariſon of Paulus Jovius's hiſtory 


that of Tacitus was a field covered with brambles. 
Imo & Alciatus vir ſane egregius non dubitat affirmare 


diclionem ejus pre illa Pauli Fovii e ſenticeta. Con- 
donemus tale judicium tanto viro, & cogitemus ex amore 


Jovii profciſci (68). i. e. Nay Alciat himſelf, 
* who is undoubtedly an excellent writer, does not 
* ſcruple to affirm, that his ſtyle is a field of bram- 


«+ þles in compariſon of that of Jovius. Let us ex- 


(69) Emil. Fer- 
Tetus, tn Caſtt= 
Lat. ad Tacitum, 
aud Petr. An- 
dream Cannon- 
herium, Diſcurſ. 
Polit. ix C. Jaci- 
tum, Page 2. 


« cuſe ſuch a judgment in that great man, and conſider 
„that it aroſe from his affection ro Jovius.” This is 


ſpeaking at the third hand. Alciat's letter is not very 


flattering, if we examine it well. Let us proceed to 
Ferret's words. Tanto acumine, tantoque judicio res Ro- 
manas mandavit litteris Tacitus, ut nemo certe legatur in 
ſua genere illi comparandus ; nam quamvis caruerit nitore, 
& puritate linguæ, abeunte jam Romano ſermone in 
pergerinas formas atque figuras, ſuccum tamen. & ſan- 
guinem rerum incorruptum retinuit, idemque tam mulla 
pauciſſimis complexus eſt, ut attenti lectoris in ammo a- 
culeos relinquat, indiligentem, ac aliud cogitantem fallat, 
ac pretereat (69). i. e. Tacitus has written the Ro- 
% man Hiſtory with ſo much aculeneſs and judgment, 
« that no writer of that kind is comparable to him; 
for though he wanted perſpicuity and parity of ſtyle, 
„ the Roman language then degenerating into foreign 
* idioms and forms of ſpeaking, yet he has pre- 
« ſerved the moſt eſſential qualities, and comprehended 
« ſo much in ſo ſmall a compals, that he leaves a 


- «« ſtrong impreſſion upon the mind of the attentive 


(70) Canonher, 
wid, pag. 3. 


« reader, and eſcapes the careleſs and inattentive,” 
The author, who furniſhes me with this elogium, 
quotes (70) a paſſage of Alciat, wherein the higheſt 
encomiums are beſtowed on Tacitus. If we conſider 


the point well we ſhall find, I aſſure myſelf, that theſe 


It 


two Civilians do not go beyond La Mothe le Vayer (71), 

who does not ec but that Tacitus retain 2 2 N 
thing of the roughne/5 or hanſbneſi of Thucydides, and pag. 209. 

that his manner of wwriling was a little rugged. What! 

would he have us find in Tacitus a model of pure and 

elegant Latin ? we muſt then throw Cicero and Livy 

into the fire ; for while we can. compare them to Ta. 

citus, the latter will neceſſarily appear to us greatly 

corrupted. He had no room therefore to be ſo much 

diſpleaſed with Alciat and Ferret. He ſhould not have 

exaggerated the complaints and invectives of Mare: 

tus (72). He did not ſpeak, either the truth or his (72) See the 19th 
own. opinion, when he {aid, that the Grooms of the . of the 2d 
antient writers ſpoke and underſtood better the Latin 
tongue, than the molt learned of the moderns: quo- 5 
rum coqui & muliones multo melius quam omnes nos La- 
tine & intelligebant & loquebantur (73). He would 
have been offended with this hyperbole, if another per- pag. m. 364. 
ſon had endeavoured to include him in it; and who The Abbé Pi- 


73) Muretus, 


doubts, that he thought himſelf much better ſkilled in chon, Præſat. in 


Latin than the ordinary Citizens of ancient Rome? Tecit. in ufum 


l f upped ch mg a Delphini 
He might be in the right; for it is certain, that there eee yon the 


are ſome foreigners, who without having ſeen France, Cenſurers of Ta- 


ſpeak and underſtand our language better than ſeveral citus are rade & 
Frenchmen ; and I am ſure that Caſaubon and Salma- %, pre e- 


ſius write better in Latin than in their own language. e 

If Mr. de Tillemont (74) were treated now as Alciat 

has been treated, we ſhould think there was a great deal (74) See his 

of pedantry in the cenſure, Balthaſar Bonifacius, a great eee, won Sag 
. 8 s article. 

admirer of Tacitus, owns however that his ſtyle is | 

harſh. Stylus magis gravis quam elegans, aſper enim (75) Theſe words 


1 \ j . | are cited as Bal- 
parumgque duriuſculus ef!, atque d Latinæ Linguæ candore thaſar Bonifaci 


diſcedens (75). i. e. His ſtyle is rather grave than ,, in the Probe. 
eloquent, for it is ſomewhat rough and harſh, and gomena of Tacitus 
degenerates from the purity of the Latin tongue.“ in «ſum Delphinj, | 


With regard to Moreri, he may be cenſured, I. 
For having exalted too much 'Tacitus's birth. IT, 
For having aſſerted, that Tacitus was very old, when 


he began his hiſtory under the Emperor Trajan. III. 


And that the author himſelf obſerves it. He has 

avoided the errors of Charles Stephehs; for he has 

not made this hiſtorian flouriſh from the Empire of 'Ti- 

berius, the year of Rome 767 to the time of Veſpa- 2 

ſian the year 822 (76). He has not ſaid, that Taci- (76) 3 

tus, an illuſtrious Orator under Hadrian, lived till „ 

the time of the Veſpaſians, and that they advanced a 

him to poſts of honour, and that his hiſtory ex= _ 

tends from Auguſtus to Hadrian (77). Lloyd and (77) Lem, ibid. 

Hoſman have adopted all theſe laſt miſtakes. I believe 7 Tacitus, | 

that Charles Stephens copied them from Geſner (78), (78) Geſner, in 

who had copied them from Volaterranus (79). Biblicth, Voce 
[X] 4 ſon of whom Pliny relates a very extraordinary Publius, folio 572 

thing.] It is thus according to Du Pinet's tranſlation. 7” 5 

We read in the ancient Chronicles, that at Salamis (79) Volaterran. 


a perſon named Euthy menes had a ſon who in three lib. 20 crrca init. 


<< years time grew three cubits ; he was very groſs and ig. 

„% heavy, both in motion and underſtanding ; and yet * 

he had already a downy beard and a ſtrong voice, 

« however when he was full three years old, he died 

% ſuddenly of a contraction of the nerves: for my 

« own part I have ſeen ſomething like this, except with 

regard to the hair about the privy parts, in a ſon 

« of Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman Knight, a Receiver 

and Treaſurer of Gallia Belgica.” I quote this old 

French, that I may have occaſion to obſerve, that ſome 

perſons pretend, that the tranſlator did not well under- 

ſtand the original. Here follow Pliny's words accord- 

ing to Father Hardouin's original: Inverimus in mo- 

numentis Salamine Euthymenis filium, in tria cubita 

triennio adolewiſſe, inceſſu tardum, ſenſu hebetem, & jam 

puberem fuctum voce robuſia, abſumptum contractione 

membrorum ſubita, triennio circumadto. Ipſi non pridem 

vidimus eadem ferme omnia, preter pubertatem, in filio 

Cornelii Taciti Equitis Romani, Belgice Galliz ratianes (80) Plin. lib, 3. 

procurantis (80). This ſignifies according to ſome, cap. 17- pag. m. 

that the ſon of Euthymenes having grown three cu- 3937: de Sene- 

bits in three years, began immediately to decreaſe, and e 

was conſumed at the end of three years. He lived cp, 23. b. 763. 

therefore ſix years. I do not determine any thing upon ; 

theſe two verſions, but that of Du Pinet does not feem (81) See Salma- 

to me the worſt (81). I inſiſt longer upon what fol- {us in S. 
| lows; com. I, Page 44 


Orat. 17. vol. 2. | 
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TAC 


It is as a wild fancy to pretend, that Domitian baniſhed him [Ei, as it is perhaps to ſay, 


that he lived eighty years [M. 


lows. It cannot be proved from this paſſage, that our 

Tacitus had an employment in Gaul ; for it 1s not 

true, that Pliny ſpeaks of him. Let us remember, 
that Tacitus did not marry till after Agricola his father- 

in-law had been Conſul. Here is the proof of this : 

Conſul egregiæ tum ſpei filiam juveni mibi deſpondet, ac 

poſt conſulatum collicawit, & flatim Britanniæ præ poſi- 

tus eft (82). i. e. Being Conſul he conſented to 

% marry his daughter, a Lady of excellent hopes, to 

« me, who was then young, and after his Conſulſhip 

| « gave her to me in marriage, and was immediately 

($3) Ser Tille- «© after made Przfe& of Britain.” The Conſulſhip of 


(32) Tacit. in 
Pita Agricole, 
Cap. go 


mont, Note 3 fr Agricola, according to the moſt probable opinion (8 3), 


3 275 was in the year of Chriſt 77: ſo that we muſt ſay that 


Tacitus married in 78. Now Pliny died in 79 or 80 

($4) Idem, ibid. (84). He could not therefore ſee a fon of Tacitus, 
Note 4- page 355. who at three years of age was of an extraordinary ſta- 
ture, I do not bid the reader obſerve, that he men- 

tions this prodigious increaſe in the VIIth book of his 

natural hiſtory; a work divided into XXX VII books; I 

have no deſign to infer from thence, that it is very 

probable, that he had ſeen this ſome years before he had 

finiſhed his work ; for it may be anſwered, that proba- 

bly he reviſed it after he had finiſhed it, and put the 

date every where at the time of his reviſal. We find 

(85) Obſerve that the ſame in the IVth chapter of the XIVth book, and 
Pliny, lib. 10. the IId chapter of the XXVIIIch book. The author 
cape ekt, m' in thoſe places points at the year of Rome 830, which 
S 77th of the Chriſtian Era. This is ſufficient 
paped in his work to juſtify my objection. He obſerves likewiſe, that he 
betore the death had ſeen this extraordinary increaſe a long time be- 
of Agrippa. fore : nos pridem vidimus (85). I know very well, that 
| (86) See the N- father Hardouin has corupted theſe words, and put non 
te & Emendati- pridem vidimus. i. e. We ſaw not long ago.” Let 
enes of Hardouin us paſs over this correction; it cannot be of any preju- 
3 GS dice to us, ſince even ſuppoſing that Pliny wrote this 
e 5. . chapter of his hiſtory a few days after having ſeen this 

| | large child, it would not be poſſible for the Roman 
(37) In his Cam- Knight to ſpeak of our Tacitus. Upon this account 
mentary upon WE boldly aſſert, that the reaſon why the Commentator 
theſe words of put non pridem inſtead of nos pridem, is intirely inſigni- 
Pliny, pag. 37- ficant ; and founded upon the falſe ſuppoſition, that 


(88) This would Pliny means the hiſtorian, of whom we are here treating 


incline me to (86). He applies to him (87) the inſcription mention- 
doubt that he ed by Reineſius; but he ſhould have taken notice that 
was the father of it was made by Cornelius Tacitus (88). Now no body 
the Hiſtorian. has put Yerus among the names of Tacitus. He 
(89) Tillemont, 22 might have had for his father, it is Mr. de Tille- 
Hije. des Emper, © mont who ſpeaks (89), Cornelius Verus Tacitus, a Ro- 
tom. 2. Part 1, ** man Knight, Intendant of Gallia Belgica, [that is pro- 
pag · 348. bably the ſame] Cornelius Verus Tacitus, an inſcrip- 
04) eee, tion of whom has been found in the country of Ju- 
bonere uſurus ſe- * liers, made () when he was going to exerciſe his 
cundum. office of Intendant the ſecond time. [So that he 
1 «« mult have been Intendant of Gallia Belgica and of 
lee en z *© Lower Germany, wherein Juliers is ſituated.] This 
4 55 2 years ** Intendant had a ſon, of whom Pliny (*) the Natu- 
of age without raliſt mentions ſomething extraordinary, telling us 
frength or ſenſe. “ that he was then dead: [ſo that it was not the Hiſ- 
TIT =_ ſeen « torian.]” Thoſe who ſhall hereafter be deſirous of 
mo em giving to Tacitus a Poſt in Gaul under Veſpaſian, will 


be fore, pr idem. 
28 facies do well to look out for better proofs than the paſſage of 


his father, who Pliny. 


had children be- it? Lipſius (90) and Voſſius are not the only perſons. 
fore the year 77, P (9 1 0 


when -Pling Nay, there ate ſome, who might be cenſured, though 
wrote, was not they might juſtly | 
the Hiſtorian as Tacitus; for they ſuppoſe, that he had great mili- 
Voſtius thoupht. tary employments, and governed Lower Germany in 
de Hije Let. lib. the quality of Proconſul. They aſſert likewiſe, that 
7 30. pag. having informed himſelf of the manners and laws of the 
| Germans, he wrote upon that ſubje& during his Pro- 
(90) In the Life conſulſhip the work till extant. Floruit dintif/ime in mi- 
of Tacitus, but he litari urbanague diſciplina, & Proconſul Germaniam infe- 
Judged better in +;0rem oblinuit, quo tempore Germanarum mores, inſtitu- 
rag rye ta, ritus, tanta diligentia perſeripfit, ut uni Tacito ſuam 

| ry 856 . antiguitatem Germani acceptam ferant. i. e. He en- 
citation (400. joyed for a long time a military and civil authority, 
„and was Proconſul in Lower Germany, at which 

«« time he wrote ſo exact an account of the manners, 

« cuſtoms and rites of the Germans, that Germany 


* owes the account of its ancient ſtate to Tacitus alone.“ 
3 | 


How many learned men have been miſled by 


retend that Pliny meant our 


TAISNIER 


Thus ſpeaks Bodin in his Merhodus Hiſtoriæ. Balthaſar 
Bonifacius (91) has tranſcribed it without the leaſt al- 
teration, Mr. Pichon meant undoubtedly to ſay, that 
Tacitus was Governor of Gallia Belgica. This title 
is too great. However that be, here is what he ſays 
in the Epiſtle Dedicatory to his edition of Tacitus ix 
usum D&Lenint. 


(9!) Bilth. Boni. 
facius, de Scrige, 
Hiſt. Roman æ. 


Hoc autem oportet efſe tibi Taci- 


TUM acceptiorem, quod olim in Gallia tua, & gui- 


dem Belgica, que maxime rectoris impatiens, oblinuit 
Imperium, & quod hic for ſitan ea ipſa meditatus eſt, 
& uſu didicit, que ſcriptis mandaret ac poſteris relingue- 
ret. i. e. Tacitus ought to be ſo much the more 
« acceptable to you, as he formerly obtained the go- 


% vernment of your kingdom of France, and even 


te that part which is called Gallia Belgica, and which 
«« is moſt impatient of a Governor, and becauſe per- 
« haps he meditated and learned here what he af- 


_« terwards committed to writing, and left to poſte- 


« rity.” | 

L) 1t is as a wild fancy to pretend, that Domitian ba- 
iſhed him.] Some are not contented with aſſerting 
this, but they likewife reckon how long his baniſh- 
ment laſted z they make it amount to ten years, and 
put an end to it by the efficacy of an interceſſion, which 
prevailed with Domitian. This baniſhment in general 
is grounded upon no proof; and with regard to its du- 
ration it is invincibly refuted by the words of Tacitus 


cited above in the remark [B], in which he informs 


us, that he exerciſed the office of Prætor at Rome, at 


the time Domitian ſolemnized the ſecular games. They 
were ſolemnized in the 7th year of Domitian's reign, 


and after that this Prince did not live eight whole years (92) See Lipfun 
(92). I think that we are obliged to Lipſius for hay- '* Vitd Taci, 


ing obſerved, that this miſtake owed its riſe to a vul- 
gar cuſtom, which makes people fond of repreſenting 


illuſtrious men under remarkable misfortunes. This 


miſtake might likewiſe be founded upon falſe reaſon- 


ing. It was concluded, that fince Domitian became a 


perſecutor of good men, he did not ſpare Tacitus, who 


was a man of honour and great reputation. Theſe 


conſequences are too popular : authors ought not to 
draw them: Exſulaſſe ſub Domitiano quidam tradide- 
runt, magis tamen, ut opinor, pro more vulgi, qui magnis 
wviris infignes caſus adfingere amat, quam quod ejus rei 
certus autor fit. Ego legendo non aliud comperio, quam 


abfuiſſe eum aliquot annis ab urbe, idque eo ipſo tempore 


quo Fulius Agricola ſocer ejus mortem obierit coss. Pom- 
pejo Conlega, & Cor. Priſco, non tam exfilii neceſſitate, 
ut arbitror, quam tædio temporum & cupidine otii. Nam 
quod iidem, ut omni ex parte tam anxia diligentia con- 
ſet, decennium in exfilio egiſſe ſeribunt, ac demum exorato 


(93). i. e. Some affirm, that he was baniſhed un- 
« der Domitian, rather, I believe, from the cuſtom 
of the vulgar, who love to aſcribe remarkable miſ- 


“ fortunes to great men, than becauſe there is any cer- 


„ tain authority for the ſtory. I cannot find by my 


reading any thing elſe, than that he was abſent from 


« Rome ſome years, and this at the time when Julius 
« Apricola his father-in-law died, under the Conſul- 
« ſhip of Pompeius Conlega and Cornelius Priſcus, 
* not ſo much, I ſuppoſe, becauſe he was obliged to 
it, as that becauſe he was weary of the times, and 
«« defirous of a retirement. For with regard to what 
„the ſame writers have been ſo indultrious to aſſert, 
* viz. that he ſpent ten years in baniſhment, and was 
* at laſt ſuffered to return home, Domitian being pre- 
„ vailed upon to conſent to it, this, to ſpeak plainly, 


Domitiano reſtitutum, Latine ut loquar, inanis fabula eft (93) Idem, ibid 


* 1s a wild fable.” I obſerve, that though this hiſto- (9) tn Vice 4- 
rian (94) has deſcribed very ſtrongly the tyranny of griee, cap · 2. 
Domitian, he has inſinuated, that the ſtorm reached PB: 44 45+ 


him perſonally. On the contrary, he owned, that he 
had obligations to that Prince, and was apprehenſive 


leſt he ſhould be ſuſpected of diſguiſing the truth out of (95) See the be. 


gratitude (95). A man, who has been baniſhed, does 
not ſpeak in that manner. | 
[M] . + 


ginning of the iſt 


book of his H. 


. as was perhaps to ſay, that he lived eighty 725 


years.) The teſtimony I am going to cite, is not of (96) Canonberi- 


any great weight. Vixit annas 80 ut legitur in lib. 3. 
Theſ. Hiſtor. (96). i. e. He lived 80 years, as 


e read in Thef. Hiſtor. L. 3.” 


us, in Vita Corn. 
Jaciti, in limine 
Diſcurſuun Poli- 
ticerun. 


Hipp 


4 V. 
BG 
Belg: 


(4) Ja 
lippus 
nus, 
illaftri 
161, 

Patav 


(1) 


nus 
162 


(e) Val. And. 


Belg. page 570. 


Ji Toma fi- 
1 Piror. 


illaſtrium, pag. 
Boni. Patay- 16 30. 


7. 


and Bullart's Academie. 


TAL 


TAISNIER (JOHN) in Latin Taiſherius, was of Aith in Hainault (a). He was 
Deſelius, BiB* Preceptor to the Pages of Charles V, and attended that Emperor in the expedition to 


Tunis. He read mathematical Lectures at Rome and Ferrara; and after having tra- 
(4) Jacobus Phi- velled a leng time devoted himſelf entirely to the writing of books (Y); but as he choſe'a a 


C 


ſubje& very unworthy of a man of judgment, he loſt all his reputation (c). He amuſed (e Bullart, Acad. 
himſelf with Chiromancy ; and though he had 
167, 162. edit, in jt, he diſguſted by the vaſt bulk of his book [A] thoſe, who had been deſirous of 


gained the credit of being very ſucceſsful {Sms rome 
pro- | 


1 fiting by his inſtructions. Several perſons were ſimple enough to ſend him the picture of 
their hands, in order to learn their fortunes from him (d). 


Read Moreri's Dictionary (4) See the 1 


We have a very long account in thoſe writers of our Taiſnier: r [4] 


whether it be written with the order and exactneſs neceſſary, we ſhall examine another 
time. We find nothing in them concerning his being a plagiary [BI], of which he has 


been accuſed. 


He diſguſted by the vaſt bulk of his book.) Con- 
full * 255 Arts in whom you will find the 
following paſſage : Uno wolumine quæcungue Chiromanti- 
am attingerent complexus eſt. At creſcente illo in vaſtam 
molem fattum eft ut ſtudentium animos defatigarit quos fibi 

(1) Jacob. Phi- propoſuerat erudiendos (1). i. e. ** He comprehended 
| lppus Tomaſi- jn one volume every thing relating to Chiromancy ; 
dus, Elog. pag» «© but the book increaſing to a prodigious ſize tired the 
. oe « patience of the ſtudents, whom he deſigned to in- 
« ſtrut.” If you would know the reputation which 
Taiſnier gained by his chiromantic quackery, read this 
paſſage of the ſame author. Divinandi munere ex ma- 
nuum lineis temperamenti figna, & animi characteres va- 
rios colligebat, &, ſpretis geniturarum laborioſis ſupputa- 
tionibus, ignaras curioſorum mentes, rerum ſuarum ſciſci- 
tante eventus, vaticiniis circumducebat, Famque Viri 
quoque graviſſimi fide prædictionibus illius haberi cept, 
ei typos manuum ſuarum lineis effigiatarum _ de- 
mandabant, & ab ejuſdem ore, ut de privatis rebus fta- 
tuerent, pendebant (2). i. e. By his talent at Divi- 
nation he diſcovered from the lines of the hands the 
« ſeveral temperaments of people and their diſpolitions 


11 6) Idem, ibid. 
[10 pag · 1 6 1. 


“ of mind; and rejecting the laborious calculations of 


«6 nativities he drew after him inquiſitive perſons, who 
cc were defirous to know their fortunes. And now 
« even men of the greateſt gravity, beginning to give 
credit to his predictions, ſent from all parts to him 
« pictures of their hands, and depended upon his 
* anſwers for the conducting of their private affairs.” 
II] Concerning his being a Plagiary, of which he 
has been accuſed.) It is pretended, that he was not con- 
tented with ſtealing ſome thoughts, but that he appro- 
priated to himſelf whole books publiſhed by other per- 
— Gabriel Naude reproaches him with this with 
regard to a book of Bartholomew Cocles concerning 
phyſiognomy, and a book of Peter Peregrinus concern- 
ing the load-ſtone. He caſts the diſgrace upon him, 
which he deſerves for having ſtollen with ſo much afſu- 
rance. This was not being guilty of petty-larceny, or 
acting the part of a cut-purſe, in the Republic of Let- 
ters ; but that of an high-way-man, or a Corſair of Bar- 
bary. This caſe deſerves the ſevereſt puniſhment on 
Parnaſſus. Here is the manner, in which Gabriel 
Naude exerciſes juſtice. Inter recentiores qui artem 
ejuſmodi (criſim phyſiognomicam) /criptis explicarunt, 
potiores ſemper habe Auguſtinum Niphum, & Camillum 
Baldum, eruditiſſimos Ariſtotelis commentatores : Barths- 
lomeumque Coclitem Bononienſem cujus integrum librum 
convaſavit, ac in ſuum opus mathematicum tranſtulit, 
oannes Taiſnerus, plagiarius inſignis, & imprudentior 
ge Horatii Corniculd, cum preterea trattatum etiam 
die Magnete, à Petro Peregrino Gallo quondam editum, 
furto vendicarit. Quod equidem velut per tranſennam 
ab ſer vandum eſſe duxi, ut ſuus bene de Republica literaria 
meritis bonos aſſeratur, & ipſe Taiſnerus, 


a 


2 Regali conſpectus in auro nuper & oſtro, 
(3) Gabriel Migret in obſcuras furaci mente tabernas (3). 
— rg _ | | 5 5 
bid Fouticay j e. „ Among the later writers, who have explain 
| TP 25 IP 6 ths arts of > ay; you ought moſt 54 value 
* | « Auguſtin Niphus and Camillus Baldus, the molt 
n learned commentators of Ariſtotle ; and Bartholo- 
4 « mew Cocles of Bologna, whoſe whole book has been 
« ſtollen by John 'Taiſnerus, a notorious plagiary, and 
2 « much more imprudent than the crow in Horace, 
ug « and been inſerted in his mathematical work; and 


Vol. IX. 


hos infames laudaverit in Flaviam legem committentes ? 


* * 

„ > *>TAKIDDIN, 

DIETS ox | | 
this Taiſnerus has alſo ſtollen a treatiſe upon the 
ͤloadſtone formerly publiſhed by Peter Peregrinus a 
«*« Frenchman. I thought proper to obſerve this by 
« the by, that merit may receive its due honour in the 
«© Republic of Letters, and Taiſnerus, who had clothed 
« himſelf in royal purple and gold which he had 
„ ſtollen, may be reduced to his former rags and po- 
* verty.” Thomaſius was not ignorant of this public 
accuſation againſt 'Taiſnerus : he mentions it in his lift 
of Plagiaries (4) ; but he did not know, nor perhaps 
Naude himſelf, that in the year 1574 an Italian Ma- 
thematician publiſhed ſevere complaints and a ſha 
invective againſt the ſame plagiary. All that he 
ſays upon this occaſion deſerves to be tranſcribed here. 
The reader will ſee in this paſſage general inſtructions 
with reſpeC to ſuch thieveries, and particular facts re- 
lating to our author. Beſides, the book, whence I ex- 
tract all this, is very ſcarce. Si hos non lanulamms, qui 
aliquid ab aliis ſunt mutuati, quid de manifeſtis furibus 
dicemus, qui vel ipſa integra aliorum wolumina fibi im. 
prudentes adſcribunt, & quaſi fleriles ac ſceleſti plagiarii, 
wiwentium filiorum ( ef enim haud dabit legitima proles 
guieguid fecundum ingenium longo fludio concepit, & pept- 
rit ) miſerandas infligunt piis parentibus orbitates, & ſe 
Jumma cum jactantia eorum operum authores mentiuntur, 
que magna cum infamia rapuerunt, ut fecit impuriſſimas 
omnium Joannes Taifnerus Hannonius. Qui cpu ſculum 
noſtrum, demonſtrationis propertionum motuum lacalium con 
tra Ariſtotelem, & alios phitoſophos, jamdiu antea a nobis 
editum, & iterum impre/ſum Venetiis anno ſalutis 15 5 4, 
ita integrum ſibi de ſumpfit, ut nihil præter authoris nomen 
immularverit : quid enim mutaviſſet, qui nec percipere po- 
terat, gue in ea diſputatione continerentur? Homo wanas 
ab omni mathematica facultate alienus, qui merits propter 
craſhſſimam ignorantiam wverebatur, ne vel aligua Syllaba 
ſablata, aut addita totius tractationis inficeretur ſubftan- 
tia. Credidit ( ut opinor ) me jam vita functum, qui furti 
nunguam argui poſſe confidit, & non intelleæit ſuam teme- 
ritatem, qui ſeipſum mille argurtentis qualis effet prodi- 
dit; dum utre inflato inanior ſeſe juris doctorem, & fimnl 
etiam muſici ſacelli rectorem afſeruit, quaſi jura dacere fit 
muſict, aut juriſperiti ſacellum regere, & dum de magnet, 
& motibus, tractalus emiſit, nuſquam in tituits ſe mathe- 
maticum nominavit, ſed poetam, eo quod crediderit porter, 
aut mufici, aut juri 2 e de naturalibus mortibas cor- 
forum diſſerere. Debebat ſaltem & in hoc mentiri infamis 
impoſtor, ut ſe mathematicum in titalis prædicaret, ut tn (5) Jo. Baptiſta 
prefatione ad letorem ejuſdem uſurpati opuſculi facit, dum ſe Benedictus, Pa- 
mathe ſeos publicè legifſe Ferrariæ, & alibi, trecentis, Pb eee s 

5 2 4 4 ; bus, in 

pluribus auditoribus prædicat, cujus numeri auditorum ne Ppræfatione Libri 
ſextam quidem partem quiſpiam vidit in Italia, in auditorio — een | 

n. r A r . 
cujuſvis ſ etiam primi nominis ) mathematici : quis inguam e ay, Zn 10 


(4) Thomaſius, 
de Plagio Litera- 
rio, page m. 246. 


ac non potius juxta Conftantini Cæſaris ſententiam, ad at Turin in 1 574 
Celſum Apbricæ Vicarium reſcribentis, beſtiis ſubjiciendes in fol. Voſſius 

cenſeat (5)? i. e. If we do not commend thoſe, has ſaid nothing 
* who have borrowed ſomething from others, what of ee eg 
** ſhall we ſay of notorious thieves, who raſhly appro- rao vocal 
«« priate to themſelves whole volumes written by other cs. He is divided 
* perſons, and like barren and wicked plagiaries, rob into two, in the 
patents of their offspring (for that is undoubtedly a Cd Catalogue, 
„ lawful offspring. which the mind has by long fludy VÞ*rcin be is 

„ conceived and brought forth) and with the higheſt the name of Jeb. 
aſſurance falſely pretend to be the true authors of Baprifte de Bene- 
% thoſe works, which they have ſtollen in a moſt in- di#is, and after- 
famous manner, as that moſt impudent of all pla- warde under that 


„ giaries John Tatineres of Hainault did. He wr 3 
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book was printed 
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478 T AK 
8 TAKIDDIN, a Mahometan author. I ſhall mention but one thing concerning him, 
.. Alamo, pn. Which is, that he ſaid, that the Khaliff Almamon would be infallibly puniſhed by God, 
nor ſumeret, qued for having diſturbed the devotion of the Muſulmans, by the introduction of Philoſo- 
ect dad phical ſtudies (a). This thought has nothing ſingular in it: it has appeared in all coun- 
Mobarmedan- tries of the world, and in all ages; and we ſtill ſee a great number of people, who 
n Se- complain of Mr. Des Cartes, and other great modern Philoſophers, as the occaſion of 


phadivs,i Can, the contempt, which ſo many perſons ſhew for devotion and the myſteries of Chriſtia- 


ment. ad Tograi 


Fauna, apud Fo- nity. This might afford ſubject for a very large Commentary [ 4]. 


cockium, Netts in 


Spec. Hiſt. Arg- 


bum, pag. 166, 


% ed to himſelf my work containing a demonſtration 
« of the proportions of local motions againſt Ariſtotle 
© and other Philoſophers, publiſhed by me long ago, 
* and reprinted at Venice in 1554, and claimed it fo 
© intirely, that he changed nothing in it but the au- 
4“ thor's name; for how could he make any alteration, 
„ when he was not able to underſtand any thing con- 
« tained in that diſpute ? This vain man was abſolute- 
* ly a ſtranger to the Mathematics, and juſtly appre- 
& henſive on account of his own groſs ignorance, that 
« by retrenching or adding one ſyllable the ſubſtance 


of the whole diſcourſe might be deſtroyed. He be- 


« lieved, I imagine, that I was dead, and thought 
« himſelf ſecure from being detected of plagiariſm, and 
did not refle& upon his own raſhneſs, who diſcovered 
« what he was by a thouſand inſtances ; while vain as 
« he was, and more puffed up than a blown bladder, he 
% pretended to be a Doctor of Law, and likewiſe Maſ- 


ter of Muſic in a Chapel, as if it was the buſineſs of 


« a Mufician to teach Law, or of a Civilian to go- 
% yern the choir of a Chapel; and while he publiſhed 
« treatiſes concerning the loadſtone and motion, he no 
« where ſtyles himſelf a Mathematician, but a Poet, 


e becauſe he thought it the buſineſs of a Poet, or Mu- 


„ ſician, or Civilian, to treat of the natural motions 
« of bodies. This ſcandalous impoſtor ought to have 
aſſerted a falſity in this point at leaſt, to have called 
«© himſelf in the title-page a mathematician, as he 
« did in the preface to the reader before the ſame 
ſtollen treatiſe, where he ſays, that he had read 
% public lectures of Mathematics at Ferrara, and 
other places, to above three hundred auditors, 
« a ſixth part of which number of auditors was 
4 never ſeen by any body in Italy in the ſchool of 
« any, even the moſt eminent Mathematician. Who, 
« I ſay, can commend thoſe infamous tranſgreſſors of 
the Flavian law; and not rather judge them fit to 
e be thrown to the wild beaſts, agreeably to the opi- 
1 nion of the Emperor Conſtantine in his reſcript to 
«« Celſus the Lieutenant of Africa?“ 

[4] This might afford ſubject for a very large Com- 
mentary.) A thouſand things might be ſaid upon this 
occaſion for the queſtion of fact as well as for the 
2 of right. However I ſhall be very ſhort, 

I have already more copy than is ſufficient to com- 
lete this volume. With regard to the fact, I ſhall on- 
ſy ay, that the Philoſophers have always been ſuſ- 
pected of having very little Religion. The ancient 
Rhetoricians, after having ſaid, that among the pro- 
bable propoſitions, ſome were grounded upon what 
moſt commonly happens, and others upon the common 


opinion, alledged immediately theſe two inſtances, mo- 


Feri ſolet, aut in opinione poſitum eft. . « . . 


(1) Cicero, de 


Snventione, lib. Ts 


folio m. 29 · 


præparatas: Eos, qui philoſopbie dent operam, non ar 


thers love their children: Philoſophers do not believe 
the exiſtence of the Gods. Probabile eſt id, quod fere 
In eo ge- 
nere, quod fere folet fieri, probabile hujuſmadi eft : 81 
MATER eſt, diligit filium : $1 AV ARUS eft, negligit 
Jusjurandum. In eo autem, quod in opinione poſitum eft 
bujuſmodi ſunt probabilia : Impiis apud inferos panas ye 

4 - 
trari deos efſe (1). i. e. That is probable, which 
“ commonly comes to paſs, or is generally believed. 
« , , , A probability of the firſt kind, viz. of thoſe 
„things, which commonly come to paſs, is this; if 
« ſhe be a mother, ſhe loves her ſon ; if he be cove- 
„tous, he diſregards his oath. But probabilities of 
« the ſecond kind, viz. of thoſe things, which are 


„generally believed, are theſe ; puniſhments are pre- 


% pared below for the wicked: thoſe who apply them- 
« ſelves to Philoſophy, do not believe the exiſtence of 
% the Gods.” Apuleius remarks, that almoſt all the 
ancient Philoſophers had been accuſed, either of deny- 
ing the Being of the Gods, or applying themſelves to 
Magic. Hae fermò communi quodam errore imperitorum 


3 


You would find the ſame difficulty to perſuade the world 


TALAUS 


philoſophis objeftantur : ut partim eorum, qui corporum 

cauſas meras & ſimpliceis rimantur, irreligioſos putent, 

eogue aiant Deos abnuere ; ut Anaxagoram, Leucip- 

pum, & Democritum, & Epicurum, ceteroſque rerum 

nature patronos: partim autem, qui providentiam mundi 

curioſids veſtigant, & impenſins Deos celebrant, eos werd 

vulgꝰ Magos nominent : quaſt facere etiam ſciant, 

que, ſciant fieri : ut olim fuere Epimenide;, & Or- | 
pheus, & Pythagoras, & Ofthanes (2). i. e. Theſe (2) Apuleius, in 
things are, through a common miſtake of ignorant Apelgia, pag, m. 
«« perſons, objected to Philoſophers, that one part of 91. 
them, who ſearch into the primary and ſimple cauſes 

of bodies, are thought to be irreligious, and to deny 

e the exiſtence of the Gods, as Anaxogoras, and Leu- 

* cippus, and Democritus, and Epicurus, and other 

«« patrons of nature; and another part of them, who 

are more curious in inveſtigating the conduct of Pro- 
evidence in the world, and more zealouſly worſhip 

„the Gods, are vulgarly ſtyled Magicians, as if they 

„ knew how to do thoſe things, which they find to 

be done, as formerly Epimenides, and Orpheus, and 

„ Pythagoras, and Oſthanes.“ Our Takiddin would 

not have delivered to divine juſtice the great Almamon, 

that favourer of the Sciences, that introducer of the 

ſtudy of Philoſophy, if he had not obſerved the 

ill effects of that ſtudy. It had raiſed doubts in 

the minds of men, and opened the eyes of a great 


* 


number of people with regard to the abſurdities of the 


Mahometan ſect; and by that means, the public wor- 

ſhip, piety, and devotion had been prodigiouſſy weak- 

ened. There are ſome Divines, who maintain, that 

the Arabian Philoſopher embraced Mahometiſm only 

in appearance, and laughed at the Koran in reality, 

becauſe they met in it with things contrary to reaſon 

(3). You cannot perſuade a vaſt number of people out (3) Toſtatus, in 
of the opinion, that Des Cartes and Gaſſendi as little cap. 23. Ex. 
uæſt. 20. refert 


believed the real preſence as the fables of Greece. — 4 Phil:ſophi 
inter Saracenos 


that the followers of the great Philoſophers are good non recipiant 
Catholics, and that if they were permitted to teach propter hc Aler> 
publickly their principles, they would not ſoon ſap the 74, Idem pro- 
foundations of the Romiſh Religion. The Proteſtants 1 5 
have no better opinion of the doctrines of Des Cartes. Religion. Chriſt 
Generally ſpeaking the Carteſians are ſuſpected of Ir- ex Averroe, diſ- 
religion, and their Philoſophy is thought to be very Putarte contra de- 


dangerous to Chriſtianity ; ſo that according to the Cie ge 


_ 9 . g S . 5 
ſentiments of a prodigious number of people, the ſame rg otro ot 


perſons, who have diſperſed in our age the darkneſs, c. 5. Annctata ad 
which the ſchoolmen had ſpread over all Europe, have Religionem Medi- 


multiplied Free thinkers, and opened a door to Atheiſm © lib. 1. ſett. 22. 


or Scepticiſm, or diſbelief of the greateſt myſteries of 3 3 
Chriſtianity. But Irreligion is not imputed only to the Philoſophia pug- 
ſtudy of Philoſophy, but likewiſe to that of polite lite- nantibus. 
rature; for it is pretended, that Atheiſm did not begin 

to appear in France till under the reign of Francis I, 


and that it began to diſcover itſelf in Italy, when polite 


learning revived there. The leſs foreign learning 


we have, ſays a Catholic author, the more ſubmiflion 

« we ſhew to Faith, and the molt learned ages, ſays 

* Baronius, have often been the moſt unbelieving. 

The Aladiniſts did not appear till the reign of Al- 

„ manſor, who was the moit learned Monarch of his 

„age; and I find no Atheiſts in our country before 

«rhe * of Francis I. nor in Italy, till after the 

« laſt taking of Conſtantinople, when Argyropilus, 

„Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizonde, with the 

«© moſt celebrated men in Greece, retired to the Court 

« of the Dukes of Florence (4).” What is certain is, (4) Clavigny de 
that moſt of the wits and learned Phildlogers, who made . G 
a figure in Italy after the taking of Conſtantinople, had 77/ape des Livres 
very little Religion. But on the other hand the refor- ſuſpe&es, p. 82. 


mation of the learned languages and polite literature Obſerve that 1 de 


prepared the way for the Reformers ; as the Monks and *!*%* what he 


advances 2s a cer 


their partiſans had well foreſeen, who did not ceaſe from tuin fact. 
| declaiming 


(0.85 
dari in 
Pytb. 
Nom 


s, in 
8' m. 


Hi. de Calvin. , 
| = 4 he * it into another. Expel ignorance and barbariſm, you de- 


TAL 


TALAUS King of Argos, ſon of Abas or Bias, and grandſon of Lynceus one of 


479 


the fifty ſons-in-law of Danaus, loſt his crown and life by the contrivance of Amphia- 
22 raus (a). His ſon Adraſtus was obliged to fly to Sicyon, where, according to ſome, 


Pytb. S IX 


he married a daughter of King Polybius, and ſucceeded him. Others aſſert, that he ſuc- 


Nan. ceeded him, becauſe his mother was the only daughter of Polybius. See the article of 
ADRASTUS. Some ſay, that the perſon dethroned and put to death by Amphiaraus, 
was Pronax ſon of Talaus. See the Scholiaſt of Pindar upon the ninth Nemean Ode, 
where he informs us, upon what Amphiaraus's pretenſions were founded, viz. that Me- 
lampus, having cured the daughters of Prœtus King of Argos of their madneſs, was 
rewarded with half of the Kingdom of Argos, which he divided with his brother Bias. 
Now Melampus left a ſon named Antiphates, who was father of Oiclus, and grandfather 


of Amphiaraus. 


declaiming againſt Reuchlin and Eraſmus, and other 

ſcourges of barbariſm. So that while the Roman Ca- 

tholics have reaſon to lament the conſequences of the 

ſtudy of polite literature, the Proteſtants have reaſon to 

(5) See the Re- bleſs God and glorify him (5). They have not been 


_ - 5 ſo much obliged to the new Philoſophy, which ſo de- 


Four Reformat, monſtratively overthrows Tranſubſtantiation and all 


pag} 66, & ſeg. its dependencies ; for the ſame weapons have been a- 
of the iſt volume buſed to attack the moſt eſſential doctrines. In ſhort, 
in 4to upon what the fate of mankind is in ſo bad a ſituation that the 
Mr. Maimboury, knowledge, which delivers it from one evil, precipitates 


that the way, ſtroy ſuperſtition, and the blind credulity of the people ſo 


which was taken advantageous to their guides, who afterwards miſem- 
1 3 ploy their gain by plunging themſelves in indolence and 


bis Kingdom. « « debauchery ; but by inabling men to diſcover theſe diſ- 


was by a misfor- Orders, you inſpire them with an inclination to examine 
tune which be did every thing; which they carry to ſo great an exceſs, 
not forsſee, * and ſubtilize ſo far, that they find nothing to ſatisfy 
. — their wretched reaſon. | | 
into the Kingdom. However that be, I have heard very wiſe perſons 
| ſay, that there is no prudence in the too common 
affectation of caſting the imputation of irreligion 
upon Philoſophers ; for what a matter of ſcandal it 
would be to the ignorant, if they ſhould take the 
pains to conſider the point with attention, to find, 


that according to the notion of many Divines, faith 


is ſcarce to be found among great Philoſophers, that 


TALBOT (WILLIAM), Biſhop of Durham, was deſcended from Sir Gilbert 
Talbot of Grafton, Knight Banneret, and Knight of the moſt noble Order of the Gar- 


(a) Collins's 


characteriſtics of the divine authority of the holy Scrip- 


deyotion is chiefly to be met with among the loweſt (6) Jutieu, cited ; 


. by Saurin, Exa- 
people, and that thoſe who have moſt examined the „ 4, D 


a 98. See Mr 
tures, are generally the leaft pious and devout (6). It Savrin's Refledti 


would be much more edifying to teach with Plu- ons upon this, 
tarch (7), that Philoſophy is a remedy for impiety and ibid. 
ſuperſtition ; and with Origen, that without Philoſophy (5) See Plutarch, 
no body can be truly pious. Ommins nec pium erga com- de Iſide & Of- 
munem omnium Dominum efje abſque Phileſophia quem- ide, page 378. 
quam cenſebat (8). The mixture of good and evil, (8) Saint Cyran 


to be met with in human affairs, appears here in a quotes this paſ- _ 


very diſtinguiſhed manner. The Arabian Philoſophers ##e< of St. Gre- 
diſcovered by their Philoſophy, that the Koran was a fn, of _ 
very abſurd book; but ſeveral Jews, on the contrary, in Piber 2 
abandoned their religion in order to embrace the Pa- Father Garaſſe's, 
gan Philoſophy, which ſnewed them, ſaid they, that Somme Theolog. 


Moſes had preſcribed them ſuperfluous laws. Multis tom. 2. p. 33 _ 


e Judæorum gente adeo perſuaſa eft olim hec opinio, 8 

quod, ſub initia regni Saracenici ad Philoſophiam Ethni- (g) Joan. Spence» 
cam deſectionem fecerint, quid iis leges haud paucæ inu- ius, de Legibus 
tiles & ſupervacanee viderentur (9). i. e. This % ay * ts 
opinion was formerly maintained ſo firmly by many ſub fv. 9 = » 
« of the Jews, that at the beginning of the Saracen edit. Hag. 1686, 
« Empire they revolted to the Pagan Philoſophy, He confirms this 
© becauſe not a few of the laws ſeemed to them uſeleſs by the teſtimony 


* and ſuperfluous.” Thus the ſame principle, which is of Qulielmus Pa 


! , A f riſienſis, Lib, de 
ſometimes of ſervice againſt error, is ſometimes preju- 


dicial to truth. 


Nw of Eng. ter- third ſon of John the ſecond Earl of Shrewſbury (a), and was grandſon of Sher- 


521. 


4d, vol. 4. page rington Talbot of Salwarp in Worceſterſhire Eſq; [A], and fon of William Talbot of 
Stourton- Caſtle in Staffordſhire, by Mary daughter of Thomas Doughty of Whittington 


in Worceſterſhire Eſq;. He was born at Stourton-Caſtle in the year 1659, and in the 


{b) Wood, Ath. 
Oxon, vol. 2. 


beginning of the year 1674 entered a Gentleman Commoner of Oriel College in Ox- 
ford (5). October the 16th 1677 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (c), and June 


965. the 23d 1680 that of Maſter (d). He afterwards entered into holy Orders, and in the 


(c) Idem, Faſti 


reign of King James II preached and acted with great zeal againſt Popery. April the 


23d 1691 he was nominated to the Deanery of Worceſter (e) in the room of Dr. George (4 Le News, e 
Oxon, vol. 2. col. 


= Hickes ejected for refuſing the oaths to King William and 


: Eccleſ. Anglica- 
Queen Mary; and in 1699 &, pag. 302. 


was advanced to the Biſhopric of Oxford, to. which he was conſecrated September the 
(% Idem, ibid. 24th, having leave to hold his Deanery in commendam (f). In 1715 he was tranſlated (/ Idem, ibid. 


col, 21 3 


to the Biſhopric of Sarum, in which he was confirmed April the 23d (g). In Sep- TE 


tember 1722 he was tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Durham, of which county he was (g) 1m. ibid: 


[A Grandſon of Sherrington Talbot of Salwarp in 


3 Ei! This Gentleman's father John 
was fon of Sir John Talbot of Grafton, (who died in 
the 4th year of Edward VI) and had the ſeat and 
eſtate of Salwarp ; and by marrying Oliva, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Sherrington of Lacock in Wiltſhire, 
of an ancient family, which had a great eſtate in that 
county, he alſo became poſſeſſed of that ſeat and eſtate, 
and died in the '14th year of Queen Elizabeth, leaving 
iflue three ſons, viz. the ſaid Sherrington, John, and 
Thomas; of whom the youngeſt, viz. Thomas Talbot 
of Worvil in the county of Salop married Magdalen, 
daughter of Sir Marmaduke Wyvell ; John Talbot of 
Badgeworth in Glouceſterſhire married Mary daughter 
of Thomas Trimnel of Okely in Worceſterſhire ; and 
| Sherrington abovementioned of Salwarp and Lacock, 
(who died about 1641) had two wives. By the firſt, 
who was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Leighton 
of Feckingham in Worceſterſhire Knight, Governor of 
Guernſey, he had fix ſons, one of the youngelt of 


pag. 528 


made 


whom, Sir Gilbert Talbot Knight, was Maſter of the 
Jewel-Office in the reign of King Charles II, and the 
eldeſt, viz. Sherrington Talbot, left only Sir John, 
father of Anne, who married Sir John Ivory, and had 

iſſue John Ivory Talbot of Lacock in Wiltſhire, Knight 

of the ſhire for that county, and her ſiſter Barbara, 
married to Henry Lord Viſcount Longueville, by whom 

ſhe had Talbot late Earl of Suſſex. Sherriagton above- 
mentioned had to his ſecond wife Mary, daughter of 

John Wafhborn of Wichingford in Worceſterſhire Eſq; 

by whom he had four ſons; of whom Edward the 
{econd ſon was killed in the civil wars; and William, 

the third, was father of the late Biſhop of Durham, 

and of two daughters, viz. Catharine, who had to her 

firſt huſband Walter Littleton of Lichfield in Stafford- 

ſhire Eſq; and to her ſecond Dr. Lancelot Blackburn 

the preſent Archbiſhop of York : and Frances, married | 
to S. Jewkes of Wolmeſley in Worceſterſhire ar 7 


in his book againſt 


Legibus, p. 3, 4. 
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his ſteady adherence to the cauſe of 


en 


TAM 


made Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum, He died October the roth 1. 30. He 


married Catharine, daughter of —— King Eſq; one of the Aldermen of London. 
He had eight ſons, and ſeveral daughters; of whom thoſe, who lived to maturity, were, 


1. Charles, the late Lord Chancellor. 2. Edward, Archdeacon of Berks, who died in 
1720. 3. Sherrington a Captain of Foot, 4. Henry, one of the Commiſſioners 


of the Salt-Office. 5. Henrietta-Maria, married to Dr. Charles Trimnel, late Biſhop of 


Wincheſter, 6. Catharine, married to Exton Sayer, LL, D. late Chancellor of Dur- 
ham, and Surveyor of his Majeſty's Land-Revenues. There are in print two ſpeeches 
of his in the Houſe of Lords, one in favour of the Union between England and Scot- 


of Sermons in 8vo, 


land, and the other upon the tryal of Dr. Sacheverel. He publiſhed likewiſe a volume 


TALBOT (CHARLES), Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, was ſon of Wil- 
liam Lord Biſhop of Durham, and born Dec. 3, 1686. In 1719 he was Member of Parlia- 
ment for Tregony in Cornwall, and in the two ſucceeding Parliaments one of the Repreſen- 
tatives for the City of Durham. April 23, 1726, he was made Solicitor-General ; and Nov. 


29, 1733, his Majeſty delivered to him the Great Seal, whereupon he was ſworn of the 


Privy Council, and Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain; and on the 3d of De- 
cember following he was created a Baron of Great Britain by the name, ſtyle, and title 
of Lord Talbot, Baron of Henſol, in the county of Glamorgan. He married Cecil, 


daughter and heir of Charles Matthews of Caſtle-Menich in Glamorganſhire Eſq; and 


great grand- daughter and heir of David Jenkins of Henſol in the ſaid county Eſq; one 
of the Juſtices of South Wales, 3 eminent for his learning in his profeſſion, and for 


ing Charles I. By this Lady, who died in 1720, 
he had five ſons, viz. 1. Charles- Richard, who died in 1733, aged twenty four years; 
William, now Lord Talbot, who in February 1733 married Mary, daughter of Adam 


Cardonnel Eſq; Secretary to the great Duke of Marlborough; John, Member of Par- 


liament for Brecon; Edward, who died an infant; and George. His Lordſhip died 


on Monday February the 14th 1735, and was interred at Barrington in Glouceſterſhire, 
We ſhall attempt his character in the note [4]. 


[4] We fhall attempt his character in the note.) It 
is a maxim generally received and generally true, that 
difficult and unquiet times form thoſe great charac- 
ters in life, which we view with admiration or eſteem. 
But the noble Lord, to whoſe merit we endeavour to 


pay this acknowledgment, though a very imperfect 
one, obtained the honour and reverence of his coun- 


try, at a ſeaſon when no foreign or domeſtic occur- 


_ rence occaſioned any remarkable event. Therefore as 
facts cannot be related, from which the reader may 


himſelf colle& a juſt idea of this amiable and almoſt 
unequall'd man, words muſt faintly deſcribe thoſe ex- 
traordinary qualities, which combined to complete his 


character. And tho' future generations may imagine 


theſe virtues heightened beyond their true proportion, 
it is a ſuſpicion not to be apprehended from the pre- 
ſent age. Eloquence never afforded greater charms 
from any Orator, than when the public attention 
liſtened to his ſentiments, delivered with the moſt 
graceful modeſty; nor did wiſdom and knowledge ever 
. it with more extenſive power, nor integrity 

orce it with greater weight. In apprehenſion he 
ſo far exceeded the common rank of men, that he 
inſtantaneouſly, or by a kind of intuition, ſaw the 


ſtrength or imperfection of any argument; and ſo 


penetrating was his fagacity, that the moſt intri- 
cate and perplexing mazes of the Law could ne- 
ver ſo involve and darken the truth, as to conceal 
it from his diſcernment. As a Member of each 
Houſe of Parliament, no man ever had a high- 


er deference paid to his abilities, or more confi- 
dence placed in his inflexible public ſpirit; and ſo 


excellent was his temper, ſo candid his diſpoſition in 
debate, that he never offended thoſe whoſe arguments 
he oppoſed. When his merit and the unanimous ſuffrage 
of his country induced his Prince to intruſt him with 


the Great Seal, his univerſal aflability, his eaſineſs of 


acceſs, his humanity to the diſtreſs, which his em- 


ployment too frequently preſented to his view, and his 
great diſpatch of buſineſs, engaged to him the affection 


and almoſt veneration of all who approached him. 


And by conſtantly delivering with his decrees the 
reaſons upon which they were founded, his Court 
was a very inſtructive ſchool of equity, and his deci- 
ſions were generally attended with ſuch conviction to 
the parties againſt whoſe intereſt they were made, that 
their acquieſcence in them commonly prevented any 
farther expence. As no ſervile expedients raiſed him to 


power, his country knew he would uſe none to ſupport. 


him in it, He was conſtant and regular in his devotions, 
both in his family and in public. His piety was exalted, 


rational, and unaffected. He was firm in ſupporting the 
true intereſt and legal rights of the Church of a 7 


land ; but an enemy to perſecution. When he cou 


obtain a ſhort interval from buſineſs, the pompous 


formalities of his ſtation were thrown aſide ; his table 
was a ſcene, where wiſdom and ſcience ſhone, enli- 


vened and adorned with elegancy of wit. There was 


joined the utmoſt freedom of diſpute with the higheſt 
good breeding, and the vivacity of mirth with the 
primitive ſimplicity of manners. When he had leiſure 


for exerciſe, he delighted in field-ſports ; and even in 
thoſe trifles ſhewed that he was formed to excel in 


whatever he engaged ; and had he indulged himſelf 
more in them, eſpecially at a time when he found his 
health unequal to the exceſſive fatigues of his poſt, the 
Nation might not yet have deplored a loſs it could ill 
ſuſtain. He died in the fifty ſecond year of his age; 
and though removed at a time of life, when others 
but begin to ſhine, he might juſtly be ſaid, fats & 
ad Vitam & ad Gloriam wixifſe ; and his death united 
in one general concern a Nation, which ſcarce ever 
unanimouſly agreed in any other particular ; and not- 
withſtanding the unhappy warmth of our political di- 


viſions, each party endeavoured to outvie the other in 


paying a due reverence to his memory. ＋ 


TAMIRAS was ſent from Cilicia to the Iſle of Cyprus to teach the art of the Ha- 
ruſpices. the Temple of Venus, which was at Paphos, was conſecrated by Cinyras, and 
it was ſaid, that this Goddeſs, who was conceived and born in the ſea, had landed in that 
pros but recourſe was had to this inhabitant of Cilicia for the eſtabliſhment, which I 

ve been mentioning. Things had been regulated in ſuch a manner, that the deſcend- 
ants of Cinyras and thoſe of Tamiras were to preſide over the ceremonies z but in order 


that the Royal Family might have the pre-eminence, that af Tamiras {van reſigned their 


3 


ſhare 


genit 
triay 
dum! 
boner 
rt, 

gen 
mils C 


lib. 1 


was conſulted (a). 

[A] That of Tamiras ſors reſgned their ſpare to 
them.) Heſychius however mentions certain Prietts of 
the Iſle of Cyprus, who were called TzpuczuIz, Tami- 
radz. This orthography of the manuſcripts of He- 


TANAQUIL, wife of Tarquinius Priſcus King of Rome, 


AN — 


* x Ticit. ſhare to them [4] ; fo that from that time no other Prieſt but of the family bf Cinyras 


ſychivs has given Meurfius a joſt oteifoh tb rethhHte, 1 
that we ought in Tacitus to read Tamiras, inſtead of F- 
Thamiras (1). . Cypro, page 50. 


was born at Tarquinii in 


(% Extrafted Tuſcany. She was married there to Lucumon, fon of a man, who had fled thither when 


from Livy lib. 


page m. 23. he was expelled from Corinth his native place, Lucumon being heir to all the eſtate of 


(b) Cum divitie 
am animos face- 


his father was very rich; and as the family of Tanaquil was one of the nobleſt of the 
City, he hoped to advance himſelf to poſts of honour ; but being the ſon of a foreigner he 


"at, ouxit 42a met with great obſtacles (a), Tanaquil was vexed at the contempt ſhewn for her hul- 


in matrimonium 
Tanaquil, ſummo 


baud facile its, in 


band, and not being willing to loſe the diſtinguiſhed rank, wherein ſhe was born, 
be nota, & que determined to leave Tarquinii, and to ſeek elſewhere an opportunity of advancing her- 


L 


eber, ſelf (b). She repreſented therefore to her huſband, that he ought to go and ſettle at 
Halles free Rome, where all perſons of merit, whatever country they were of, might expect the 


ea, que 1 nnupſiſ g 
| (et. Spernentibus 


higheſt poſts. Lucumon followed this advice, and had a preſage of his great fortune, 


Erruſeis Lucomo- before he entered Rome. It was Tanaquil who explained that preſage [A]; ſhe was a 


gem exule advena 


"eos ine ONT miſtreſs of that ſcience. He aſſumed the name of Tarquinius, He gained the 
um, r  . * 120 ; bo : ® 1 ®. +3 1 5 . % 13 
dpnitatem nn po- eſteem and TR of the Romans, and inſinuated himſelf in ſuch a manner into the 


tuit, oblitague in- 
genitae erga Pa- 


good graces of the 


ing, that the poſts, which he obtained, gave him an opportunity 


nem caritaris, Of aſpiring to the Crown, and ſucceeding in that ambition. He was killed in his palace 


dummodo vi rum 


dune wide. in the 3 8th year of his reign. Tanaquil was not diſconcerted by this ſevere ſtroke; ſhe 


ret, con ſilium mi- 
grandi ab Tarqui- 


managed with ſuch addreſs, that ſhe procured the crown for Servius Tullius Ber ſon-in- 


i ep. Lieu, law, whoſe good fortune ſhe had foretold [B] a long time before (c). Her memory was (e) Livy, lib. i. 
lib, 1. page 23- revered at Rome for ſeveral ages; her handy works were preſerved there [C], and great 9% m. 23. 


[4] It was Tanaguil who explained that preſage.] As 
they arrived at the mount Janiculus, an Eagle deſcended 


gently upon their chariot, and took away Lucumon's 


cap and after having flown for ſome time over them with 
| great cry, he reſtored the cap very orderly to the ſame 
place. Tanaquil fitting by her huſband embraced him, 
nd aſſured him of a very great fortune by explaining 
fo hin the circumſtances of that preſage. They en- 
d Rome therefore full of the higheſt hopes. 44 
Janiculum forte ventum erat: ibi ei carpento ſedenti 
cum uxore, aguila ſuſpenſis demiſſa leniter alis pileum 
aufert : ſupergue carpentum cum mag no clangore volitant, 
rurſus velut miniſfterio divinitus 2 capiti apte re- 
fonit : inde ſublimis abiit. Aecepiſis id augurium læta 
' dicitur Tanaguil ; perita, ut vulgo Etruſci, caleftium pro- 
digiorum mulier. Excelſa & alta ſperare complexa 
wvirum jubet : eam alitem ea regione cœli & ejus Dei 
nunciam veniſſe: circa ſummum culmen hominis auſpi- 
cium fecifſe : leuaſſe humano ſuperpoſitum capiti dicus, 
ut divinitus eidem redderet. Has ſpes cogitations /que 

(1) Titus Livius, ſacum portantes, urbem ingreſſi ſunt (17. 5 
lib. 1. cap. 34 [B] She had foretold the good fortune of Servius 
page m. 23. See Tullius.] He was born at the palace of King Tar- 
n quin; and brought up there. A fire appeared one 
carn. lib, 3. cap. l afl "th fed 

70. The fame day round his head as he was alleep ; the outcry rai 

thing is no where upon. ſight of this, prodigy obliged that Prince to. go 
related more par» and ſee what was the matter. Somebody had a mind 
ticularly than in to throw water upon the fire; but Tanaquil prevented 
TO him, and ordered to let the Child reſt, till he ſhould a- 
wake of himſelf. He awaked ſoon after, and the fire diſap- 
peared, Upon this the Queen took her huſband aſide, 
and declared to him, that this child would one day 
ſupport the royal houſe in adverſity, and that they 
ought to educate him as a. perſon of vaſt hopes. This 
advice was attended to; great care was taken of the 
education of that child, who grew ſo accompliſhed, 
that no perſon was found, more worthy than, he. to be 
ſon-in-law to the King. It was he who ſucceeded 
(2) Livy, ibid. Farquin (2). Some think, that his mother was wife 
— of Servius Tullius, Who was Killed in defending his 
(3) A City of principality of Cuniculum (3). They add, that this 
lialy, which woman was big with child, and being diſcovered 
hae | * among the priſoners, received the honour due to her 
dued —_— quality. Tanaquil diſcharged her from ſervitude, and 
ion. Halicarn. ſent ſor her to her palace, where ſhe was brought to 
ll. cap. 73. bed of a ſon. This is probable enough, but not mar- 
vellous enough for all forts of hiſtorians. For this 
reaſon. ſome, who pretend, that the birth of a King 
of Rome raiſed from ſuch low circumſtances ought to 


Vor. IX. 


virtues 


have ſomething more myſterious in it. They ſuppoſe 

that Ocriſia, the widow of the Prince of Corniculum, 

was for ſome time a flave to Tanaquil before ſhe was 

made free, and that during her ſervitude ſhe ſaw in the 

chimney the figure of a man's privy parts. She in- 

formed the King and Queen, The King being an eye- 

witneſs of this prodigy was aſtoniſhed. The Queen, 

who was as well ſkilled in preſages as the ableſt augur _ 

in all Hetruria (4), told her hufband, that according (4) Tiv d Tave- 
to the determination of the fates; there would be ide Tara 
born in the royal palace a perſon of more than hu. 5P0 ne eln. 
man merit, who would have for his father the figure de y:ico Tum 
which appeared in the chimney, and for his mother , cri 
the woman who ſhould lye with that figure. Tarquin, 7254477 Lala 
knowing from ſome experiments of chat kind; 7; 4e e 
that Tanaquil could explain very well that prodigy, tm, & divinandi 
reſolved to cauſe the woman, who had firſt ſeen it, to ſcientia nulli E- 


lye with that member: ſhe was dreſſed therefore like a comm ſecun- 


bride, and conducted into the chamber, where the fi- dam, diife 


Dion. Halicarn. 


gure was. She was left there alone, and enjoyed by lib. 4. circa init, 


ſome Genius, whether Vulcan or fome houſhold God. pag. 207. 
After this the figure appeared no more. Ocriſia became 


pregnant, and was brought to bed at the uſual time (5), (5) See Plutarch 
Almoſt the very ſame. thing was related concerning: V Romuli, 


Romulus's mother (6). If there had not been annaliſts **** _ 
at Rome long before Rhetoricians taught there, I ſhould (6) Dion. Halie. 
have thought that the declamations, which the So- lib. 4+ init. 
phiſts put their ſcholars upon compoſing, were turned 
into hiſtorical accounts; for it is probable enough, 
that the young, Rhetoricians were permitted to invent 
all that they pleaſed in their panegyrical eſſays. Theſe 
fictions were intended to diſcover whether they had 
an inventive genius, and knew how to turn and ma- 
nage well a common place. They were not blamed 
therefore, if they ſuppoſed à divine, miraculous, and 
abſolutely. ſurprizing origin. This would have occa- 
ſioned great abuſes, if the fineſt pieces of theſe young 
men had been preſerved among the archives, and at 
the end of ſome centuries they had been taken for 
hiſtorical accounts. Who knows, whether the greateſt 
E of the ancient fables do not owe their origin to 
ome cuſtom of making panegyrics of the ancient 
Heroes on their ſeſtival-days, and preſerving theſe 
pieces which appeared to be belt ? See what will be 
ſaid concerning the martyrologies in the article VA- 
LERIUS, | | 

[C] Her handy works were preſerved there.] Varro, 
who was contemporary with Cicero, aſſures us, that he 
had ſeen in the temple of Sangus, the diſtaff n 
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virtues were aſcribed to her girdle [DJ]. St. Jerom obſerves, that Tarquin was leſs 
known than his wife (d). The diſtinguiſhed virtue of that Queen, adds he, is too deeply 
impreſſed upon the memory of all ages, to be ever effaced. It ſeems however, that one 
might infer from ſome paſſages of ancient writers, that ſhe was conſidered as a woman, 


who 


{d) Netior eſt marito ſuo Tanaquil, illum inter multa regum nomina jam abſcondit antiguitas, banc rara inter farminas wirtus, altius 
orum omnium memoriae, quam ut extidere poſſit, infixit, Hieronym. adverſ. Jovinian. 


dle of Tanaquil, with the wool upon it which ſhe had 

been ſpinning ; and that there was preſerved in the 

Temple of Fortune, a royal robe, which ſhe had made, 

and which was worn by Servius Tullius. Pliny, who 

mentions this, adds, that it was upon this account, 

that the young women who married were followed by 

a perſon, who bore a diſtaff and a ſpindle, with wool 

upon it. He ſays alſo, that this Queen was the firſt, 

who wove that kind of garment, which was given to 

youths, when they took the toga virilis, and to young 

maids, when they married. Moreri has committed a 

groſs error; he took the irone of Pliny for new ſo/- 

diers, inſtead of underſtanding by it the youths, who 

| had left off their gown of childhood, the Pretexta. 
(7) Plin. lib. 8. Let us cite the whole paſſage of Pliny (7). Lanam in 
cap. 48. pag- m. coe & fuſo Tanaquilis, que eadem Caia Caciha (8) 
228, 229. wocata eſt, in templa Sangi duraſſe, prodente ſe, autor 


(3) Feſtus re- e M. Varro: faftamque ab ea togam regiam \ undula- 


marks that Ta- fam in ade Fortunæ, qua Ser. Tullius fuerat uſus. Inde 
naquil took at factum, ut nubentes virgines comitaretur colus compta, 
of Cala Cecilia. & fuſus cum ſtamine. Ea prima texuit rectam tuni- 
Her huſband, in am, quales cum toga pura tirones induuntur, novægue 
order to accom- nuptæ. i. e. M. Varro relates that there was 
modate himſelf to preſerved in his time, in the temple of Sangus, the 
the cuſtom of the «© ool on the diſtaff and ſpindle of Tanaquil, who is 
— 1 — « likewiſe called Caia Cæcilia; and that the royal 
Tarquinius, 2 robe made by her, and worn by Servius Tullius, 
Dion. Halicarn. was kept in the Temple of Fortune. Hence it 
obſerves, lib. 3. 4 was, that the young maids at their marriage were 
OF” attended with a diſtaff and ſpindle with wool upon 
it. She firſt wove the ſtraight veſt, ſuch as is worn 
« by youths with the taga virilis, and by brides juſt 
married.“ I cannot tell why father Hardouin pre- 
fers the opinion of Plutarch to that of Varro and 
Verriuss Verius Plutarchus in queſt. Rom. pag. 
271 uxorem ait fuiſſe (Caiam Ceciliam) unius e Tar- 
quinii liberis; eidemque in templo Sanci flatuam priſeis 


 temporibus pofitam cum ſandaliis & fuſo, que domi 


| (9) Harduinus in a wvite induſtriægue arguments effent (9). 1. e. 


linium, lib. 8. Plutarch more truly obſerves, in his Roman Queſtion. 


cap. 48. p. 229. p. 271. that Caia Cæcilia was the wife of one of 


* Tarquin's ſons; and that ſhe had a ſtatue antiently 
« erected to her in the temple of Sancus, with fan- 
« dals and a diſtaff, which were marks of her domeſ- 
« tic and induſtrious life.” It is more reaſonable to 
believe, that this Caia Czcilia, whoſe ſtatue of braſs, 
ſandals and diſtaff were to be ſeen in the temple of 
Sancus, was the wife of the firſt Tarquin, than that 
ſhe was wife of a ſon of Tarquin. I know very well 


(ro) Lib, 4. cap, that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ſuppoſes (10), that the 


firſt of the Tarquins had a ſon, who was married, and 
was father of the two ſons · in- law of Servius Tullius; 
but neither he nor any other hiſtorian make any men- 
tion of the merit of the wife, who married that ſon 
of Tarquin. She muſt however have been very il- 
luſtrious, if the Romans paid her the honours, which we 
find in Plutarch. Was ſhe the wife of one of the ſons of 
the laſt Tarquin ? But were the Romans capable of ho- 
nouring in ſo diſtinguiſhed a manner the daughter-in- 
law of a Tyrant, whom they had expelled with his 
whole family, and whoſe memory was always exe- 


crable to them ? Was ſhe the firſt wife of Tarquinius 


Superbus? I know very well, that ſhe was a good 
(11) Idem, Dion. Woman (11); but her merit was not comparable to 
Halicarn. lib. 4. that of Tanaquil. She never was Queen; ſhe died 


cap. 33+ page 823. young. and ſo could have no opportunity to diſplay 


edit. Lat. in 8v o her excellent qualities, as Tanaquil had, who reigned 
1615. long. We may ſay therefore, that the monuments, 
which were to be ſeen in the temple of Sancus, belonged 

to that Queen, and not to the wife of Tarquin's ſon ; 

and we may boldly affirm, that Feſtus and Pliny, or 

rather Verrius and Varro, have been more exact than 

Plutarch; and we may place this among the miſtakes 

of the latter, which are very numerous. It will per- 

haps be objected to me, that theſe ſandals and this 

diſtaff did not belong to ſo intriguing a Queen as Ta- 

naquil. It was intended to honour by theſe monu- 

ments the memory of a woman, who did not leave her 


houſe, and was employed in ſpinning ; was that the 
character of Tanaquil ? I anſwer, that ſhe was indeed 
a Queen of great abilities, a woman of buſineſs, a 
woman verſed in ſtate-affairs, and who ſhewed great 
prudence and reſolution upon proper occaſions : but this 
15 not inconſiſtent with her applying herſelf to her 
diſtaff and needle, as her uſual employments. 

D] Great virtues were aſcribed to her girdle.) 
If I had faid, that it was preſerved as endowed with 
a power of working miracles, I ſhould have expreſſed 
myſelf amiſs ; for the Romans had not recourſe to this 
girdle as a moral but as a phyſical cauſe. They ſup- 
poſed that Tanaquil had diſcovered excellent remedies 
againſt diſeaſes, and incioſed them in her girdle. For 
this reaſon thoſe, who got ſome ſcrapings of it, were 
perſuaded, that they ſhould be cured, not becauſe the 
ſoul of that Queen would reward their faith, but be- 
cauſe they had ſome particles of the remedies, which 
ſhe had incloſed in the girdle. So that one cannot 
make an exact compariſon between thoſe, who had 
recourſe to the ſtatue of Tanaquil, in order to rub the 
girdle, and thoſe who endeavoured to procure a piece 
of St. Hubert's ſtole, or to touch their beads with 
ſome relick. On both ſides there is great credu- 
lity. I leave it to perſons at leiſure to exa- 
mine whether ancient Rome equals modern Rome in 


this point; and to aſſiſt them a little in this enquiry I 


ſhall quote the words of my author. Prædia Verrius 
vocari ait ea remedia, quæ Caja Cæcilia uxor Tarquinit 
Priſci inveniſſe exiſtimatur, & immiſcuiſſe zone ſue 
qua precinaa fiatua ejus eft in ade Sancti qui Deus Dins 
idius vocatur, ex qua zona periclitantes ramenta ſu- | 
munt : ea vocari ait prædia quod mala prohibeant (12). (12) Sextus 
i. e.“ Verrius ſays, that thoſe remedies are called Pompeius Feſtus, 


* Predia, which Caia Cæcilia the wife of Tarqui- © Lesben Sir- 


*« nius Priſcus is thought to have diſcovered, and in- 75 bre 


* cloſed in her girdle, which is bound round her ſta- 

„ tue in the temple of Sanctus, who is called Deus 

&« Dius Fidius ; from which girdle thoſe who are in 

„ danger, take oft fome ſcrapings. He ſays, that 

% they are called Prædia becauſe they prevent ill ac- 

* cidents.” WhatPliny mentions concerning Pelops's 

rib is much more ridiculous: it was ſhewn as a re- 

medy, Elide ſolebat oſtendi Pelopis cofla quam eburneam 5 

affirmabant (13). i. e. At Elis there uſed to be (13) Plinius, lib. 

« ſhewn a rib of Pelops, which they affirmed to be 25: cap. 4. pag- 

« of ivory.” Here is a relic, which worked mira- * 595. 

cles among the Pagans. For Pliny had juſt before 

ſaid, that there were ſome people, of whom certain 

members had the virtue of curing diſeaſes (14). He (14) Quorundan 

muſt therefore pretend, that this part of Pelops had partes medica 

that virtue. We cannot there condemn Charles Ste- Int, Ta wo 

phens, except for having made no diſtinction between jc F os 

what he inferred from Pliny's words and what Pliny a 

ſays himſelf. This is never to be neglected: thoſe 

who neglect it, occaſion many authors to quote as the 

words of an antient writer what is only a paraphraſe 

and inference of a modern one. Here follow the words (151 In Dichi- 

of Charles Stephens (15). Ad quem quidem humerum (16) vario, Voce Fe- 

poſt ejuſdem Pelopi mortem wvaria morborum ſanabantur . 

genera, & multiplicia edebantur miracuia. Plin. libro (16) Pliny fays 

decimo nono, capite tertio. i. e. By which ſhoulder, coſta, and not bi- 

« after Pelops's death, various ſorts of diſeaſes were 8 2 1 

* cured, and many miracles performed, Pliny, /. xix. _— 4 

* c. 3.“ Lloyd and Hofman do not make the leaſt the ivory rib of 

correction in this paſſage, not even in the falſe quotation. Pelops : the reſt 
A French author, who lived in the ſixteenth cen- ſpeak of _ 

tury, relates a thing which he could not prove. The e- ups : A - 

Targuins, ſays he (17), had erected a ſtatue in the mid- ns View 

dle of their houſe, with only ſlippers on, a diflaff, and Georg. lib. 3. 

a ſpindle, that thoſe who ſhould ſucceed in their fa- ver. 7+ 

mily, might imitate their aſſiduity in the care of dome/- (17) Franc. Tit 

tic affairs, without going abroad. This is the miſ- jjerof Touraine, 

repreſentation of the paſſage, which I have cited from in his Philegs- 

Pliny concerning the ſtatue of Tanaquil. Every per- e ee 

ſou takes upon him to change ſome circumſtance in 

what he quotes; by this means facts are miſrepreſented, 

and ſoon corrupted in the hands of thoſe who cite them. 
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(19) Auſon. Ep. 


23 · ver. 31. 
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who nad been too imperious [E] It is not true that ſhe was alive when Tarquinius 


Superbus put to death his brot 


[E] She was confidered as a woman, who had been 
too imperious.) This is what many perſons conclude 
from the following words of Juvenal. 


Conſulit iRerice lento de funere matris, 
Ante tamen de te TANADUIL tua (18); 


i. e. Yet your Tanaquil , conſults the Soothſayer 
concerning the death of her mother, but firſt of yours.“ 
And from theſe words of Auſonius. 


Tanaquil tua neſciat iſtud. 
Tu contemne alis (19). 


i. e. Let not your Tanaquil know it; you may 
« deſpiſe others.” | 


This ſeems to fignify that the name of Tanaquil was 
given to wives Who aſſumed too much authority over 
their huſbands. This is Scaliger's opinion. Uxorem 
Sanfiſſimam Paulini, cujus meminit Ambroſius Epiſt. 


XI vocat Tanaquilem Auſonius, ridens ſcilicet: 


(20) Scalig, in 


Auſon. Ep. 23+ 
page Me 678, | 


(21) Sion. Apol- 


quia ei erat addiftus Paulinus. Et, ut ex eodem loco 
Ambroſii cognoſcimus, videtur ſecutus uxoris conſilium 
Paulinus in ſeceſſu Nolano. Quare wocat eam fæminam 
Tanaquilem poeta nofter : quia illis temporibus ita ſolerent 
uxores vocare, que imperabant maritis (20). i. e. 
% Auſonius calls the moſt pious wife of Paulinus, men- 


„ tioned by St. Ambroſe, Epiſt. 46, Tanaquil, by way 


« of jeſt; becauſe Paulinus was very fond of her. 
«© And, as we learn from the ſame paſſage of St. 


„ Ambroſe, Paulinus ſeems to have followed his wife's 


«« advice in the retirement at Nola. Our Poet there- 
« fore calls her Tanaquil, becauſe in thoſe times, 


„ wives who governed their huſbands, were called 


« fo.” He confirms this by a paſſage of Sidonius 


Apollinaris, wherein we find, that the wife of Chil- 


linar, Epiſt. 7. 
lid, 5. page m. 
328. 


(22) Molefle tu- 
iſe videtur Pau- 
linus in Epiflo/a 


ad Auſenium pri- 
8 real 


Lucretie illi 


pudiciſſimæ ma- 

tronæ comparari 

maluit, quam ifti 
Tanaquili, ambi- 
tioſæ mulieri, & 

Ack. Vinetus in 
Auſonium, Epiſt. 
23, page 678. 


(23) Nee Taxa- 


quil mibi, ſed 


cretia conjux, 


ays 


„ in an- 


"ther place. 


peric, who had a great authority over her huſband, is 


called Tanaquil. She is alſo compared with Agrippina. 


Dued principaliter medetur affliftis, temperat Lucumonem 
noſtrum Tanaquil ſua, & aures mariti viroſa ſuſurronum 
face completas, oportunitate ſalſi ſermonis eruderat, cujus 
 (udio fadtum ſeire vos par eſt, nibil interim quieti 
rfratrum communium apud animum communis patroni 
Juniorum Cybiratarum venena nocuiſſe, neque quicquam 
( Deo propitiante ) nocitura; fi modo, quandiu praſens 
poteflas Lugdunenſem Germaniam regit, noſtrum ſuumęue 
Germanicum preſens Agrippina moderetur (21). 1. e. 
« What is a great relief to the afflicted, our Lucumon 
„ is ſo far governed by his Tanaquil, that ſhe, by a 
«© ſeaſonable and ſmart diſcourſe, purged the ears of 


„ her huſband, filled by venomous inſinuations of 


4% whiſperers ; and it is proper for you to be informed, 


that it was by her means that the malice of the 


«« younger Cibirates was prevented from injuring the 
«« Friers in the mind of their common patron, and 
«« will be prevented from ever injuring them, through 
« the blefling of God, ſo long as the preſent Power 


«46 ſhall govern France, and the preſent Agrippina 


« maintain the aſcendant over our and her Germani- 
« cus.” Here is a Prince under the direction of his 
wife ; but as this direction proved advantageous to his 
ſubjects, it did honour to Tanaquil. We ought there- 
fore to conclude, that if the firſt Tarquin was go- 
verned by his wife, it was no misfortune. Another 
commentator of Auſonius obſerves, that Paulinus was 
not pleaſed, that his wife was compared to an ambi- 
tious Queen, who was addicted to magic (22); he 
would rather have had her compared to Lucretia (23). 

[F] It is not true, that ſhe was alive, when . . . 
nor that ſhe was mother of that Tarquin.] The two 
daughters of Servius Tullius and Tarquinia, the 
daughter of Tarquinius Priſcus, and of Tanaquil, were 
married to Lucius Tarquinius and Aruns 'Tarquinius. 
Theſe were two brothers, who did not at all reſemble 
each other, any more than their two wives : one was 
an honeſt man, the other a very bad one : one of the 
Tullia's was a good woman, the other a very worthleſs 
one. The latter was married to the honeſt man; the 
other to the profligate one. The wicked Tullia pro- 
poſed to the wicked Tarquin to marry each other, She 
promiſed him to make away with her huſband, and 

3 58 


arrived at Rome the fiſt year of the reign of Ancus 


er, nor that ſhe was mother of that Tarquin [Fl. The 


hiſtorian 


made him promiſe to diſpatch his wife ; and before 
they left one another, they were guilty of inceſt. Ar- 
lis dx ln Tas fn 0 Tagxun®-, xai ddr I; 
airy Tigug, xai afar Tex TpwVWAng Ty A] YEN, 


483 


u dia pH-, dhe (24). Libenter conditionem (24) Dion. Hal. 
accepit Targuinius, moxque data & accepia fide, ac deli- lib. 4. pag. 234. 


bato inceſtarum nuptiarum fructu, abiit. Aruns Tar- 
quinius was poiſoned immediately after by his wife, 
and the elder Tullia by her huſband, after which the 
two murderers did not delay the marrying of each 
other, rather without the King's oppoſition, than with 
his conſent, magis non probibente Servis quam approbante 


edit. Lipſ. 1691. 


(25). Fabius Pictor related in his Roman hiſtory, that (25) Livius, lib. 
Tanaquil buried Aruns Tarquinius. He was ſeverely 1. pag. 29. 


cenſured by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (26), who ſhews, 


that Tanaquil would have been at that time an hundred (36) Dion. Hal. 
and fifteen years old. Here follows the proof of it. lib 4. pag. 234. 


Tarquinius Priſcus was at leaſt twenty five years old, 
when he went and ſettled at Rome (27). It is very 
probable, that his wife was then twenty. Now they 


Martius, according to ſome hiſtorians, or the eighth, 


(27) Idem, lib. 3. 
bag. 211 * 


according to others. Let us take the laſt account, for 


if they did not arrive there ſooner, they did not come 


thither later, ſince the hiſlorians agree in ſay ing, that 
Ancus Martius in the ninth year of his reign, ſent 
Tarquinius againſt the Latins as General of the horſe. 
Since therefore that Prince reigned twenty ſour years, 


it follows, that when he died Tarquin had attained to 


his forty ſecond year more or leſs, and Tanaquil to 
her thirty ſeventh year. If you add to this the thirty 


eighth year of this Tarquin's reign, you will find that 


he died at the age of eighty years, and left Tanaquil 
aged ſeventy five. Now Aruns died in the fortieth 
year of the reign of Servius Tullius, the ſucceſſor of 
this Tarquin. E, Tai eiavriau ereypaPai; xala Tov 
TETT&faxoo Ty ivieuTey The Tvanis epxng Tor A' n- 
AwlnxoTa TapuryPayw, In annalibus invenimus anno 


regis Tullii guadrageſimo defunctum Aruntem (28). If 


Tanaquil therefore had been then living, ſne would have 


been an hundred and fifteen years old. There is no- 
thing therefore more reaſonable than the calculation of 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, nor any thing more juſt than 
the liberty he has taken to cenſure the negligence of 
Fabius Pictor. Oder sA e isi fv Tak is lerig oTEY 
To Tipi rn ifiraow Ths &, & la hl (29). i. e. 
So little pains does this hiſtorian take to ſearch out 
* the truth in hiſtory.” He convicts of the like negli- 


(28) Idem, lib, 


4» Page 234 


(29) Idem, ibid» 


gence the ſame Pictor and ſeveral other hiſtorians, who 


have aſſerted, that the two Tarquins, the ſon-in- 


laws of Servius Tullius, were ſons of King Tarquin. 


This is writing things without regarding the abſurdities, 
which reſult from them. Ha, Jamhν,Lj,Lt g. d& K leg x 
paFypreg of rvyypePic ard, rau im Lark THY iel, 


od itnlaxcTis Tar draiporriay avryy adbvatrauy TH Kats 


% (30). i. e. For the Latin writers have de- 
« livered this his hiſtory altogether inconſiderately and 
„ negligently, not conſidering the abſurdities and im- 
«« poſhbilities, which weaken their credit.” Let us 
ſee his proofs. Since Tanaquil, when ſhe loſt her huſ- 
band, was ſeventy five years old, the youngeſt of 
her ſons muſt have been at that time five and 
twenty years old; for women ceaſe to have chil- 
dren after their fiftieth year. The other ſon would 
have been ſeven. and twenty years old. Would 
they have been ſo weak as to ſuffer Tanaquil to deprive 
them of the crown in favour of Servius Tullius ? 
Would ſhe have been ſo fooliſh and unnatural as to ex- 
clude them ? The author repreſents all theſe abſurdities 
very ſtrongly, He adds, that if Tarquinius Superbus 
was twenty ſeven years old, when Tarquinius Priſcus 
was killed, he muſt have been above ſeventy years old 
when he dethroned his father-in-law, and above ninety 
five, when he was expelled Rome, and about an hun- 
dred and ten, when he ceaſed to make war in perſon 
againſt the people of Rome. However he is repreſented 
as in the flower of his age, when he uſurped the 
throne. He commanded at the fiege of Ardea, when 
the Romans dethroned him. He endeavoured for four- 
teen years to re-eſtabliſh himſelf, being preſent in the 
battles (31), and performing all the functions of a Ge- 
neral, Some hiſtorians perceiving theſe rough em 

| TT A ä * ve 


(30) Idem, ibid. 
Page 411. 


(31) According 
to Livy, lib. a. 
pag. 48. he drove 
his horſe againſt 
the Roman Dic- 
tator at the head 


of his army, and 


Was Wounded. 
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ceſſors, than in avoiding errors himſelf [G]. 


have ſuppoſed, that he was not the ſon of Tanaquil, 
but of one Gegania, the ſecond wife of Tarquinius 
Priſcus. But beſides that they alledge this without 
f, there being no monuments extant, which men- 
tion Gegania, they are embarraſſed with many difficul- 
ties; they muſt pretend that Tarquinius Priſcus at the 
age of about eighty years, and having two daughters 
married, nevertheleſs married again, and had children 
by his ſecond wife. Theſe laſt objections of Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus are not very ſtrong ones; for it might 
be anſwered, that Gegania was married before Tar- 
quin was ſo old; and that ſhe would not be the only 
woman, who had a child by an huſband of about 
eighty years of age; and that a King, who has only 
daughters, is defirous, how old ſoever he is, if he feels 
in himſelf any vigour, to try to have ſons. The hiſ- 
torian forgets one of the ſtrongeſt difficulties, which he 
might have urged ; he does not take notice, that the 
eneral tradition is, that Tanaquil managed fo well 
the intrigue after the death of Tarquin, that ſhe raiſed 
Servius Tullius to the throne. This ſhews, that what 
is related of Gegania is mere Romance and Chimera, 


How amazing it is after all, to find that Dionyſius 
(32) Lib. 4. pag. Halicarnaſſeus (3 2) met with but one author (33), 


213. who ſaid that the two ſons. in- law of Tullius were not 
ſons of the firſt Tarquin, but his grandſons? The 

(43) Lucius Piſo opinion of that ſingle author is what this great hiſto 
Frugi. rian has adopted. Livy had not the ſame penetration 
| he choſe rather to follow the crowd (34), and involved 
(34) Hie L. Tar- himſelf under a load of difficulties, which are injurious 
ae Fi. to his memory. See = 1 of Laurentius N 
eee upon that ſubject. It is difficult to conceive, that ſo 
—— Lay er a man — Livy could be capable of committing 
pluribus tamen all the miſtakes, of which he has been guilty, in the 
auftcribus f lium account of the adventures of the Tarquins. The 


cradiderim. Titus gr eateſt objection, which can be urged againſt Diony- 


r Ng ag us Halicarnaſſeus, is to ſay, that Tanaquil would not 
have endeavoured to have raiſed Servius Tullius her 
ſon-in-law to the throne, if ſhe had had two grandſons ; 
but it may be anſwered, that they were then infants, 

and that the ſituation of affairs required a ſucceſſor, 

who was old enough to govern with vigour and by 

himſelf. She was obliged therefore to preſer her ſon- 

in-law to her grandſons. | . | 

ls] The hiftorian . . . . has ſucceeded better in con- 

Jul ing his predeceſſors, than in avoiding errors himſelf. ] 
He + fallen into his own ſnare ; for he aſcribes to 

Tanaquil a daughter, of whom it is as abſurd to ſup- 
poſe her to be the mother, as that Lucius Tarquinius 
And Aruns Tarquinius were her ſons. He pretends 
(35) Dion. Hal. (35), that Brutus was ſon of Tarquinia, daughter of 
lib. 4. pag. 264+ Tarquinius Priſcus and of Tanaquil ; and ſays, that 
| Brutus was very young, when his father and elder 
brother were put to death by order of Tarquinius Su- 
pore: Let us make uſe of his own reaſons againſt 


mſelf. If the mother of this Brutus was daughter of 

Tanaquil, ſhe was five and twenty years old, when her 

_ father was killed, and ſixty nine when Tarquinius Su- 

| perbus uſurped the throne, Brutus would have been 

then at leaſt nineteen years old, It is not at all proba- 

ble, that Tarquin put to death his brother-in-law and 

nephew the ſame year that he diſpatched Servios Tollius. 

It is probable, that he was politic enough to leave ſome 

diſtance between his great crimes. Let us ſay there- 

fore, that Brutus was at leaſt twenty years old, when 

his father was killed ; but if he had been of that age, 

would not he have had an opportunity of nyſe Jas 

parts ? A man mult have a great genius, not to diſco-. 

ver himſelf, when he endeavours to conceal under the 

outward appearance of a fool, a, great ſoul, great parts, 

and a great deſign. Brutus ſucceeded admirably well in 

concealing all theſe things under the falſe appearance of 

ſtupidity. He had therefore great addreſs and great quali 

fications ; he muſt therefore have diſcovered them before 

the death of his father ; and conſequently muſt have ſuf- 

fered the ſame fate with hiselder brother ; the tyrant would 

have put them both to death, to preyent any fear leſt their 

father's death ſhould be revenged. We muſt therefore 

ſay, that Brutus had not diſcovered his natural endow- 

ments, and conſequently muſt not have been nineteen 

years old when Tullius was detbroned. Let us fay, 

| that he was fifteen years of age, as we have done in 

(36) See the re- his article (36) : he muſt have been born in the fifty 
mark [DJ], fourth year of his mother's age, which overthrows ſom 
| objections of Dionyſius Halicarna ſſeus. | 


TAN 


hiſtorian, who has ſhewn that this is falſe, has ſucceeded better in confuting his prede- 


TANDEMUS 


Laurentius Valla urges againſt Livy an argument 
drawn from the age of 'Tarquin's ſons, as if that hiſ- 
torian had aſſerted, that Brutus and they were of the 
ſame age ; but I do not find that Livy fays this, nor 
that it can be inferred from Brutus's going with them 
to Delphi. This argument would be very ttrong againſt 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, who informs us, that the 
marriage 1 up- and Tullia was in the fortieth - 

ear of the reign of Servius Tullius (37) : whence it (= x. 
Eee, that Tarquin's children were "a two or three Den 
years old, when their father uſurped the throne. If 
Brutus therefore was almoſt of the ſame age, he muſt 
have been born in the 65th or 66th year of his mo- 
ther's age. I would not inſiſt upon this argument; for 
though that hiſtorian tells us, that Tarquin would have 
Brutus brought up with his ſons, it js not allowable to 
pretend, that he has faid, that they were not much 
younger than Brutus. Air, T pri roy oiiioy 
Teil inirgerw, & Nt rh, ws ioxurrele Thos rs 
TiAﬀs, vice ON; ovy[wn;, GAA vc YEAWR, rapix u Tok At 
paxiei;, Aiyur Te vile ved, xa vrt Ae reiz 
rar eur idee. Verſarique inter liberos ſuos pa- 
tiebatur, nm honoris cauſa, ut videri woluit, quaſi cogua- 
tum; ſed ut ridiculis diftis factiſgue oblectamento eſſet ado- 
leſcentibus, que madmodum ſelent weri fatui (38). 


youth of eighteen or twenty years ofage might roperly (38) Idem, ibid. 


enough be placed about Princes of ſeven or eight years 
old as a companion; eſpecially when ſuch familiarity, 
a vain piece of honour, 1s only intended for their diver- 
ſion. In reality it muſt neceſſarily be owned, that 
they were younger than Wa for he had children old 
enough to engage in a conſpiracy, when (39) the eldeſt , | 
of Tarquin's 1 was but bins mA Let us. 39) T 2 wy 
take notice of an error in theſe four propoſitions of was expelled. - 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus. I. That if Tarquinius Su- Now he was ex- 
perbus had been the ſon of the firſt Tarquin, he muſt belled in the 25th 


have been twenty ſeven years old, when the firſt Tar- Vat, of his reign, 


quin was killed. II. That Servius Tullius would have . * 


been but three years older than he. Tpi d riet yeers after his 
Yale mpioBurege; wm. Trienma tantum eorum alterum an- marriage with 


tecederet (40). III. That Servius Tullius was poſſeſſed Tullia; for Ser- 


of the crown forty years, it being placed on his head gert Tullius was 


dethroned in the 


upon the death of the firſt Tarquin, IV. That there- 44th year of his 


fore Tarquinius Superbus muſt have been above ſeventy reign. 


years old, when Servius Tullius was dethroned. This ; 
conſequence is a very falſe one; and rather than im- 4% 4 Pes. 
pute it to the hiſtorian, I ſhould choaſe. rather to ſay, © | 
that his tranſcribers have omitted the word rirrage, | 
quatuor, four; he could not but know, that Servius 
Tullius reigned forty four gears. 
Have you abſerved, ſaid a Gentleman to me the o. 
cher day, that Henry Glareanus (44), aker baving read- (41) Olareanu 
Laurentius Valla's Diſſertatian, and the arguments; of iv Anstalt 
Diony ſius Halicarnaſſeus againſt the qpinion of Fabius ad Librum I J. 
Pictor, yet adapts that opinion? It is upon this Livii, page m. 
foot that he had drawn up a pedigree of the Tar. % 
quins. He makes the two ſons-in-law of Servius. 
Tullius the fons of the firſt Tarquin ; he makes . 
likewiſe Brutys's mother his daughter. 'That Ste. (42) l the 7th 
phen Paſquier (42) ſhould commit the ſame mil. boek, pug, w. 
take (43), 1 am not ſo much ſurptized; for perhaps 546. 
be never heard of Laurentius Valla's diſſertation, nor FP 
took notice of Diony ſius Halicarnaſſeus's diſpute, againſt fi, ft . 
Fabius Pictor, and other hiſtor jans of. Rame. I know: 543. that Brutus 
very well, that Glareanus, owns, that the, opinion of was couſin-ger- 
Dionyſus Halicaruaſſeus is ſupported by good regſons, man to Tarquin, 
multis id ac d gnilſimuis afiruens arguzzentis. They, are "herein 05 
peoerally ſpeaking the ſame, with thoſe made uſg of by, 
urentius Valla. However I believe with Glarea. 
nus, that he did not borrow. them from that ancient 
hiſtorian: he had read the ancient writers; but after all, 
men of greater learning than he do not know, while. 
they are compoſing, that ſuch and ſuch things 
are to be met with either in Plutarch, or Diodorus 
Siculus, &c. He proteſts, that he did not know, that 
Diony ſius Halicarna ſſeus had made ule, of thaſe argy; 
ments; and he is more frank than Perot and Politian, 
in acknowledgivg whence he borrowed what is not his 
own. Nifs qui. Diongſium ab ea nen ledum, atque, eum 
ſuopte hoc ingenio expiſcatum. contendat, quod igſe fatetur 
in pricre defenſione adwerſus Benedictum Mananudum quan- 
dam. Nam ut dg V alla aliud ſuſpicer, eius candor ebftat.. 
Libere enim ac ingenue ubigue fateri ſoltt, per ques prafer: 
cerit, & unde habuerit quod ſcripſerit : ſecus cert? atque 
3 Perottus 
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6.) He is alſo 


TANDEMUS (a), an heretic, who appeared in Germany under the Emperor 
Henry V about the year 1124, and who ſpread his errors particularly among the people 


of Antwerp. He was a Layman, who had the talent of ſpeaking readily, and ſurpaſſed 

in ſubtilty of genius, eloquence, and many other qualifications, the molt eminent Scho- 

lars of his time. He was magnificent in his {dreſs [A], his table was well ſerved; and 

he was attended by three thouſand men armed, by whole aſſiſtance he attained what his 

perſuaſive eloquence could not effect. He had infatuated his followers to ſuch a degree, 

that they drank the water wherein he had bathed himſelf, and preſerved it as a relic, 

There is reaſon to be ſurpriſed, and perhaps alſo not to be ſurprized, that he could ſe- 

duce ſo many people by doctrines and by actions fo ſhocking as his were. He main- 

tained, that it was not a ſenſual but rather a ſpiritual act to lye with a maid in the pre- 

ſence of her mother, and with a woman in the fight of her huſband ; and he himſelf 

practiſed this excellent doctrine. He killed all thoſe whom he could not perſuade, He 

aſcribed no virtue to the ſacrament of the Euchariſt; and he acknowledged ho diſtinc- 

tion between the Laity and Clergy. A Prieſt, whom he met with in a boat, gave him 

a blow on the head, which killed him, His errors were not extirpated immediately; 

but at laſt his deluded followers were brought back into the pale of the Church. Nor- 

(une was the bert (5) was the principal inſtrument of their converfion : he moved both the men and 
KS women in ſuch a manner, that they brought back the hoſts, which they kept for ten % Prateolus, 


| monſiratenſes, years in holes or trunks (c). 


Perottus in ſuo cornu ; aut in ſuis operibus Politianus, glo- 
riolæ ac popularis auræ captatores, ut mihi quidem viſum 
(44) Glareanus, eff, elſi bone liter eit multum debent (44). i. e. Un- 
in Annot. ad Li- leſs any perſon will infiſt, that he had never read 
brum I J. Livii, 6 Dionyſius, but had diſcovered this by his ingenuity, 
De * as he owns in his firſt defenſe againſt one Benedict 
«© Morandus. For Valla's candour will not allow me 
to ſuſpect any thing elſe of him; ſince he uſes every 
« where to acknowledge frankly to whom he is obliged, 
«© and from whom he takes what he writes; contrary to 
« what Perot does in his Cornucopiæ, and Politian in 


„ his works, who are both, in my opinion, fond of 


glory and popular applauſe, though polite literature 
«« 13 much obliged to them.“ I heard this perſon out 
particularly, and ſhewed him afterwards,that Glareanus 
declares plainly enough againſt Livy, and takes notice, 


TAPHIANS, a people ſituate towards Acarnania, the ſame with the Teleboes. See 


Voce Tandemus; 
ex Stgeberto. 


that he gives the pedigree of the Tarquins only canned; (45) Dionyſus 
ing to the plan of that author. I urged alſo a probable {7 licarnatieus 


reaſon againſt thoſe who charge Valla with being a OO _ 


plagiary in this point, viz. that he has not made uſe Rome in the $th 


of an obſervation, which wculd have given an addi- year of the reign 
tional force to his arguments, and which Dionyfius Ha- of Ancus at the 


licarnaſſeus would have ſupplied him with (45). lateſt; whence it 


| ; * : 1 fol! | 
A He was magnificent in his dreſs.) Here is a rote oo 


dreadful blow for Moreri, who ſays (1), that 'Tande- years before he 

mus revived the hereſy of the Adamites. Theſe were was made Kings 
diſtinguiſhed by their doctiine of Nakedneſs; and no Now Laurentius 
body remarks, chat Tandemus inſiſted, that every one Valla fays, that 


he lived there but 


ſhould ſhew his whole body, as Adam and Eve did ten years, 
before their fall. He on the other hand was fond of (1) Under the 


' ſplendid apparel. Jn pretioſo habitu & weſtibas deau 919 Adamiten. 


(2) Prateol. in 
Elencho Hæreſ. 
Voce Tandemu t. 


ratis incedens (2). 


the remarks in the article of the TELEBOES. 


TAPPERUS (RUARD) born at Enchuiſen in Holland, lived in the ſixteenth Cen- 
tury. He went through a courſe of philoſophical and theological ſtudies at Louvain 
he was Profeſſor of Divinity there thirty nine years, and Dean of the Church of St. Peter 
about twenty four years. He was likewiſe Chancellor of the Univerſity. He ſometimes 
attended the Court of the Emperor Charles V, and was conſulted by that Prince upon 

(a) Valer. And. ſeveral important occaſions (4). Some ſay, that theſe avocations prevented him from 


Bibliotb. Belg. 


e e ſtudying thoroughly the doctrine of grace A], and that not having carefully read St. 
Auguſtin, and being deſirous of receding too far from the Proteſtants, he approached too 
near Pelagianiſm [BJ. He was deputed to the Council of Trent as the Empe- 


[4] Theſe avocations prevented him from ludying 


thoroughly the doctrine of Grace.) He would never 


33 «© have receded from the common doctrine of the 
(1) That is, the Univerſity (1), if his frequent attendance on the 
Univerſity of „ Court and his extraordinary occupations had not 
Lanvin. «« deprived him of the time, which he ought to have 
% employed in reading of St. Auguſtine, before he 
4 filled his head with the ideas of a new Divinity.” 
This is what we find in page 48 of a book printed in 
1688 under the title of Apologie Hiftorigue des deux 
Cenſures de Louvain & de Douay ſur la matiere de la 
Grace. : 
[B] Bring deſirous of receding too far from the Pro- 
teſlanis, he approached too near Pelaganiſm.] The 
« defire of being always and in all points of an op- 
* poſite ſentiment to the new heretics was a tempta- 
„ tion common enough at that time, and which ſome- 
times led men out of the path of tradition. 'Tap- 
* perus was one. . . . Peter Soto, that learned Do- 
% minican, Confeſſor to Charles . . . . wrote to 
« Tapperus a long and learned letter, wherein he 
„ ſhews, that he could not follow thoſe new opinions 
(2) Gery, Apolo- ** without falling into Pelagianiſm (2).” There was 
gie Hiſt, des Cen- reaſon to ſpeak to him in theſe terms, for he taught ex- 
er, pag. 49. preſly, that man, by the mere powers of nature and with- 


Vol. IX. 


ror's 


out grace, could perform many good actions. Sine 
gratia ex viribus nature multa bona ab hominibus fiert 
p2/ſe (3), and that the wicked and infidels might have (3) Ruard. Tags 
glorified and worſhipped God, without any other af- per. in Art. 5. 
liſtance than that of nature. Qed Inpii & Infideles contra Protefian- 
fer ſolam nature legem, ſicut Deum cognoſcere, ita eum * 2 5 Cher 
folum adirare & glerificare potuerunt : & quod Impins , 3 1 do 
& Infidelis folis nature talentis naturalibuſque viribus 1696, ; 
relictus poſſit vitare peccata : quia, quit, diſcernit 
inter multa licita atque illicita, ita pro tempore & loco 
poteft non peccare, nolle farnicari, ex es quod judicat 
illa effe illicita. OMNE ENIM QUOD MALUM ESSE 
NOVIT, ODISSE ATQUE ABOMINARI POTEST (4). (4) Oper. Mich 
1. e. That the wicked and infidels, by the mere law #a:i, Part 2. pag. 
of nature, were capable, not only of knowing, but 218, edit · 1696, 
*© likewiſe of worſhipping and glorifying God; and that 
* a wicked man and infidel left to the mere powers of 
nature may avoid fin ; becauſe, ſays he, he can diſtin- 
© guiſh between many things lawful and unlawful, and 
e therefore can at proper times and occaſions avoid 
„ finning, reſolve not to commit fornication, becauſe 
* he judges thoſe things to be unlawful. Fog us 
„ CAN HATE AND ABOMINATE EVERY THING 
© THAT HE KNOWS TO BE EVIL,” He maintained, 
that a man would not be guilty of ſin in not being con- 

verted, 
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(3) Opera Bai, ror's Divine in 1551 (5), and ſhewed a great capacity there (c), and upon his return 


(e) Valer. And. 


became the head of the party againſt Michael Baius (d), which was greatly attached 
to the doctrine of St. Auguſtin in the points of Pfedeſtination and Free- will. He 


Bib. Belg, p. S0; died at Bruſſels March the 2d 1559, aged ſeventy one years [C], and was interred (0 Vater. ang, 


at Louvain (e). 


He left his eſtate to the poor, and his books to the Faculty of Di- 


(4) Opera B, vinity (F). I ſhall give a catalogue of his works [D], and ſome extracts from the 
. Apotheoſis of this Divine [E]. The ardent zeal, with which he oppoſed the Proteſtants, 


verted, if he wanted the grace neceſſary for his con- 
verſion. Si igitur deefl gratia, qua opus eff, ut ad 
Deum cor convverti paſit, NEC PECCATUM EST guod 
quis non comvertitur 3 quia non poteſt pro tunc ad Deum 
converti, & neceſſario non convertitur, & per conſequens 
non liberè (5). 1. e. If there be wanting the grace, 
which is neceſſary for the converting the heart to 
God, NEITHER 1s 1T A sI for a man not to be 
converted, becauſe he cannot then be converted to 
« God, and is of neceſſity not converted, and conſe- 
% quently not freely.“ You will find ſome other pro- 
Poſitions of this kind extracted from the books of 


(5) Ibid, 


Ruard Tapperus, in the new edition of Michael 


Baius's works, p. 218. of the ſecond part. 

[C] He died. . . . . March the 2d 1559, aged /e- 
not waa wich venty one years (6).) It will be ſaid by ſome, that 
this Apothbeofis, Moreri has committed here two miſtakes. The firſt 
wherein we are conſiſts in putting 1559 inſtead of 1558; and the 
afſured that he ſecond in this, that notwithſtanding this, he aſſerts, 
bangs 7 Feb. that Ruard Tapperus died at his return from the Coun- 
* 093s.. cil. Would he have ſaid this, if he had known, that 

Tapperus returned from Trent to Louvain in 1552 ? 
He found the firſt miſtake in Valerius Andreas; but 
might not he have found the correction of it there? 
The two Latin verſes, the numeral letters of which 
point out the day and year of the death of this Di- 


vine, give us the year 1858. Moreri cites them after 


Valerius Andreas; he ought therefore to have concluded, 
that 15 59 was an error of the preſs. Add to this, that Va- 
lerius Andreas obſerves that the apotheoſis of Ruard Tap- 


| (7) Tt is certain per was Printed in 1558 (7). This is what I think may be 


that the Book- objected to Moreri ; but 1 cannot anſwer any thing in his 


ſeller, who print- - n : 
ed this Apotbeofis, favour with regard to the firſt article ; for he ought to 


put 1558 at the have placed Tapperus's death under the year 1559, and as 


end of the Ad- the character of his work did not oblige him to criti- 
vertiſement to ciſe, he might be excuſed for adhering to the Biblio- 
e theca Belgica, without deſcending to an examination 
of the errors of it. The author of that Bibliotheca is 

not ſufficiently exact; he confounds his reader, and 

throws him into diſagreeable perplexities. He informs 

us, that the two verſes which he cites point out the 

year of Tapperus's death. Now they point out the 

year 1558. I add, that the Apozheofis of this Divine 

was printed in 1558 ; how can theſe things be recon- 

ciled with the year 1559, which according to him 

was the year of Tapperus's death ? Why does he leave 

this difficulty upon the mind of his readers ? Ought he 

not to have acquainted him, that the author of theſe 

two verſes began the year at Eaſter? According to this 

his ſecond of March 1558 is in effect the ſecond of 

March 1559. I believe, that Valerius Andreas did 

not know of this ſolution. Obſerve, that it is ſup- 


| (8) Fol, 5 A ; poſed in the Apotbeoſis of Ruard Tapperus (8), that he 


verſo. died after Charles V. It is certain, that this Empe- 
ror died in September 1558. This proves, that the 
ſecond of March, on which Tapperus died, was in 
the year following, and that the Apotheo/is was not 


(9) In the title printed till 1559 (9). 


page of the editi- [D] 7 ſhall give a catalogue of his works. ] He 
on of 1567, it is pybliſhed at Louvain in two volumes in folio, Eæplica- 
mentioned, that ne, in articulos circa Eccleſiaſtica dogmata hoc ſz- 
this bock had - : > 

bees printed eicht culo controverſa, à Facultate Theologica Academiæ Lova- 


nienſis Caroli V. Imp. juſſu colle&os. His Orationes 


Theologice una cum corollario de weris calamitatum Belgii 


(10) Taken frm cauſis atque remediis, were publiſhed by Lindanus at 
Valer. Andreas, Cologne in 8vo. An edition of his works was printed 
Biblio: Belg in the ſame city in folio in 1582. There is preſerved 
pag. 803. See i at Louvain the orginal of his treatiſe de Providentia 
fg 2 16. Dei & Prædeſtinatione; but the writing is ſo bad, that 
no body could ever decy pher it (10). 
(11) Vou will (E] EEE and ſome extracts of the Apotheoſis of 
find at the end of this Divine.) The edition, which I make uſe of, is 
this remark the that of Baſil 1657 in 8vo. The title of it is as fol- 
title of the firſt Io /s (11). D. Ruardi Tappari Enchuſani, hæreticæ 
pravitatis primi & poſtremi per Belgicum Inquiſitoris, 
Cancellarii Academia Lovanienſis, Apotheofii: Gratiano 


did 


Biblicth. Hag. 
pag · 8oz. | 


(Cf) 1dem;, ibid. 


Vero Autore. Lege lector funeſtifſimam Fechiſiafticorum © 


tyrannidem, qua quid profecerint demonſlrabit, niſi Deus 
avertat, totius tandem inferioris Germanie excidium : 
liber ante ofto Annes primum editus fuit, ſed ita ut om- 
nia iſta, que nunc preſentibus motibus gliſcunt, lan- 
quam in ſpeculo oſtenderit. Tuum igitur eft collatis am- 
nibus inter ſe judicium facere, quam nibil autorem præ- 
fagientem fefellerit. It is a dialogue between Tappe- 
rus, a Genius, and St. Peter. We find there, that 
Tapperus aſpired to the Biſhopric of Louvain {12) ; 
that when he pronounced in the ſame city the panegy- 
ric on Maximilian King of Bohemia, that Prince en- 
Joined him filence with theſe words, I have heard as 
well what he will ſay as what he has already ſaid ; 
that he had a prodigious averſion to thoſe, who 
talked of permitting marriage to the Clergy, and that 
he exhorted the latter to pray to God to deliver them 
from the temptations of the fleſh by ſome dreams ; 
or if they did not find ſuch a remedy effectual, to con- 
duct themſelves prudently, if they could not chaſtly. 44 
cœlibatum ſervandum, vitandumque conjugium ſoleo 
noſtris orgiis initiatos hortari, ut quoties ſentirent diſide- 
rio humanitatis intumuiſſe venas, orarent Deum, ut ab 
ea imbecillitate liberaret ipſos per ſomnia, & nofurnas 
pollutiunculas. Si ne hoc quidem prodeſſet, quod non þo/- 
ſent caſtè, facerent caute, nec admitterent ullo pacto in 
animos ſuos flagitioſam cogitationem de conjugio ſacerdo- 
tum. That his firſt exploit againſt the ſectaries was 
to burn at the Hague John Vordenas, who maintained 
that his being a Prieſt, ought not to have prevented 
him from marrying; that the city of Antwerp being 


(12) Ep ſerp1tum 


Lovanienſem ſpe- 


raſti. Apoch. circa 


init. But how can 


this be, will ſme 


{.y, ſince Lou- 


vain is not an 


Epiſcopal City ? 


It will be an- 
ſwered, that the 
Abbots of Afle- 
ghem, St. Ber- 
nard, and Ton- 
gerloo, Who op- 
poſed the erection 
of new Biſhop- 
rics, endeavoured 
to reduce them to 
one only, which 
was to be at 
Louvain. See 
Brandt's Hiſtory 
of the Reformati- 
on, tom. 1. pag. 
239. 


apprehenſive of the diminution of its trade did not ap- 


prove of the perſecution of heretics ; and that he ad- 
viſed the King of Spain to burn it, in order to ſtrike 
a terror upon the other cities by the ſevere puniſh. 
ment of that: that he was deputed to the Council of 
Trent, and ſpake firſt there as the eldeſt of his col- 
legues ; that even the Spaniards laughed at his ſpeech : 
that he loſt a great many books in his return from 
Louvain ; that after his return he and his aſſociates 
procured the condemnation of all the verſions of ſcrip- 
ture except the vulgate ; that they endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy all the writings of Eraſmus, but that they could 
not ſucceed being oppoſed by the Prefident of Brabant 
and the Biſhop of Arras; that the hiſtory of John 


Sleidan was a very pernicious poiſon, which every 
body greedily ſwallowed ; that it was tranſlated into 


all languages; that the Emperor commended that 
hiſtorian for his faithfulneſs, and was ſurprized to find ſo 
many hidden truths {13); that it could not be put 
into the index of prohibited books, till after it had 
been read again and again by every body. Tunc de- 
mum ( fi Diis placet ) Sleydani nomen ridicule adjeclum 
eſt catalogo niftro, cum omnes ( inquam) ut ungues ſuos 
tenerent, aut potius ſatietate nauſearent. Ante nibil 
impetrari potuit (14). That the extreme care, which 
was taken to procure the condemnation of the writ- 
ings of the Proteſtants, was not ſufficient to prevent the 
artifices of the bookſellers ; that by altering or ſup- 
prefling the names of the authors, very dangerous 
books were diſperſed, and the inquiſitors impoſed upon; 
and that they ſometimes happened to condemn a book, 
which they had approved of before. Quamquam ne 
fit quidem  cavere potuimus, quin typographi, homines 
Ver ſutiſſimi, impoſuerint nobis: mutatis autorum nominibus. 
vel omiſſis, vel inverſis, vel etiam Grace redditis quæ 
erant Latina, & e contra: ut ſæpe coacti ſimus que 
ante approbaveramus, ea damnare poſt, vix auſi profitert 
apud Regem noſtram ſimplicitatem. Nam ex titulis li- 


rorum &flimanda nobis omnia erant, cum non vacaret 
perlegere que intus erant, quorum quædam ita etiam 
erant obſcura & ingenio/a ( qua fraude ſemper hære- 
tici abundarunt) ut quid ſcriberetur, non afſequeremur. 
Ad quem modum turpiter nos decipit Philippi Melanch- 
thonis libellus de Theologia Chrifliana, qui titulo Hippo» 
phili Melangæi paſfim ſenatorum, prefidum, & naſtro- 
3 | | 


rum 


(73) Ipſe Ceſar 
delectatus leftione 
oh Hupuerat ſecre- 
tiſſimarum ( quas 
wvidebat ) rerum 
narratione, & 
commendabat v. 
ritatem. Apoth- 
Ruardi Tappart, 
folio D ver ſo. 


(14) Ibid. 
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rum etiam Baccalaureorum manibus tritus eff ; donec a- 
mici, qui in Germania adhuc ſynceri erant, admonuerunt, 
ut habita ſynodo conſuleremus lexica nftra, fore enim ut 
idem efſe Philippum & Hippophilum deprehenderemus 


(15) Ibid. folio D OR OM. Idem accidit in Cælii Secundi de provi- 
2 verſe, dentia, libello quidem non magno, ſed peſiilentifſimo : 


quem ille nebulo tum primum innoteſcens Areneum in- 

ſcripſerat. Not enim rati eſſe poeticum, aut grammaticum 

fiementum, non ante olfaciebamus fucum quam omnia 

exemplaria eſſent Lovanii diftraffa. Taceo de Hutteno, 

Calvino, Urbano Rhegio, & aliis (pro dolor) multis, 

quos nobis oſcitantibus neſeio quibus titulis, ex metamor- 

(16) Ibid, folio D phoft opinor Ovidiana petilis, inſnuaverunt (16). i. e. 
3 verſo. « Though even by theſe precautions we could not 
prevent the Bookſellers, a cunning body of men, 

from impoſing upon us, by changing the names of 

« authors, by ſuppreſſing or tranſpoſing them, or ren- 

„ dering Latin names into Greek, and dice verſa ; 

« ſo that we were frequently obliged to condemn af- 


« terwards what we had approved before, ſcarce ven- 
f 


« we were forced to judge from the titles of books, 

„ not having time to read what is contained in them; 

and ſome of thoſe titles were expreſſed ſo obſcurely 

« and artfully (of which fraud the heretics are great 

« maſters) that we could not underſtand what was 

« meant, In this way we were deceived by Philip Me- 

«© lanchthon's book de Theologia Chriſtiana, which un- 

« der the title of Hippophilus Melangæus is every where 

« read by our Senators, Preſidents, and even the Ba- 

« chelors of our Univerſity ; till our orthodox friends 

in Germany gave us notice, that we ſhould call an 

« aſſembly, and conſult our Lexicons, ſince we ſhould 

« find, that Philippus and Hippophilus are the ſame 

« name. . . The ſame thing happened with regard 

* to Cælius Secundus's ſhort though dangerous treatiſe 

« of Providence, which that knave, who then firſt ap- 

« peared as an author, intitled, Areneus. For we 

« imagining it to be a poetical or grammatical fiction, 

* did not diſcover the impoſture, till all the copies 

«« were diſperſed at Louvain, I ſay nothing of Hut- 

« ten, Calvin, Urbanus Regius, and (alas!) many 

© others, which they ſold, while we dreamt nothing 

« of it, under fiftitious titles, borrowed, I ſuppoſe, 

« from Ovid's Metamorphoſes.” Tapperus afterwards 

tells us, that he obliged ſeveral ſtudents at Louvain to 

recant, and pay a fine; that he burnt and be- 

headed ſome others ; that he cauſed ſome women of 

(17) Mulicres A good family to be buried alive (17) ; that he proſe- 
frimarias & op- cuted Perſevald, a Rhetorician, who ſpoke ill of the 
zimis in urbe preg- Inquiſitors; that being apprehenſive that this accuſed 
rx pat 1 —_ perſon would prove his innocence, fince ſeveral people 
erart } curavi. favoured him, he charged him with ſodomy, which de- 
Ibid, folio E verſo. prived him of the greateſt part of his patrons (18) ; that 
| he condemned him ſecretly to perpetual impriſonment, 
(13) Humini cæco but that he might not be burthened with the expence 
1 maſ- of maintaining this priſoner, or the odium of letting 
cult amoris infa- him be ſtarved to death, he delivered him to a Gen- 


mam aſfinxi, ſta- 
mp ee s fue tleman, who interceded for him; that he afterwards 


2 fawore cauſe obliged that Gentleman to anſwer for the guilt of 


Pleroſque deterrui. that interceſſion, and condemned him to the forfeiture 
Ibid. pf all his eſtate. I omit a long account of the proceed- 
| ings againſt Angelus Emphlitius, a Divine of Paris. 
Violence and fraud appeared equally in that tranſ- 

action. It is obſerved in the preamble to that narra- 

tive, that Bartholomew Latomus compared the Chriſtian 

Church to a young bear, which could not receive its 

form till after it had been licked for ſeveral ages. 

Perinde ac fi religionem Chriſtianam urſa aligua pepe- 

riſſet, quam non una mater tamen lambendo detergeret 


atque efformaret, ſed mille quingentorum annorum ſom- 


10) Ibid, folio E nie (19). Here follows a reflection of the author of 
if the Apotheoſir. O cea ! Chriſti lex æterna efl, nec 
eget maturatione temporum , ut ſflabilitatem conſe- 
guatur. Aliogui primis Ecclefie membris magna fu- 
i et injuria facta, fi quid ad illorum inſlitutionem de- 
fuiſſet, cujus percipiendi edentula iſta mundi ſenecta de- 
mum capax fuiſſet. i. e. O ye blind! The law 


« of Chriſt is eternal, nor wants to be ripened by 


« time, in order to gain its full vigour. Otherwile a 
great injury would have been done to the firſt ages 
„of the Church, if any thing be wanting in their in- 


turing to own our ſimplicity before the King. For 


« children came from thence ? 


EI; 487 


00 Poſſev. in did not prevent him from declaring, that the Sacrament of the Euchariſt is not meant in 


the ſixth chapter of St, John, though the Fathers in their Sermons applied the words of 
163 Le, ibid that Apoſtle to that myſtery (g). This opinion of his was refuted (%). He thought 


that 


&« ſtitution, which the world afterwards in its old 
age might have been capable of underſtanding.” 
Let us remark here by the by the fate of controverſy. 
At that time the objections of the Proteſtants obliged 
Latomus to maintain, that the beginning of Chriſtia- 
nity was a chaos, which was by degrees diſen- | 
tangled (20). He heard them perpetually ſaying that (20) rant 
things ought to be brought back to their firſt inſtitu- eas pag 
tion, and every thing aboliſhed which was not pre- den e 
{cribed in ſcripture. What anſwer did he give them ? que molem vocae 
He bethought himſelf of this hypotheſis ; that the F. ii, Ec. 
Church arrived at its perfection but by degrees. The , is 
reflection cited above, and which ſerved as a reply for | 
the Proteſtants, is the foundation of a piece, which 

the Biſhop of Meaux wrote againſt them an hun- 1 
dred and forty years after (21). What method did (21) See the Pre- 
our Jurieu take to anſwer him ? He revived the hy- = 2 
* of Latomus (22)! What an exchange is ors, 
this! | A, 


(22) See the 

Paſtoral Letters, 

| wherein he de- 

3 5 : N ſcribes the doc- 
Obſerve that it is ſuppo'ed, that Tapperus owns, trine of the anct- 

that he had performed tl:e part of a midwife in a ent Fathers. 

boat, without knowing what he did, and without 

having ever heard that children came into the world 

in that manner; or having been ſet to rights with 

regard to what his mother made him believe, that 

they came out of the parſley-bed. Ecce auditus wa- 

gitus eff (ut fit verbo wenia) neſcio qua loco. . 

Dii talem terris awertite peflem : go inde prodire 

infantulos putaſſem? . ._ . . . Mater mibi perſuaſerat | 

apud nos & proximis arundinetis dari mulieribus (23) ? (23) Apoth. folio 

1, e. ] heard a crying from I knew not what ES 

quarter. . . Ye Gods avert from mortals ſo 

* ſhocking a ſcene. Could 1 have imagined that 

. . - My mother had 

** perſuaded me, that women had them from among 

„the reeds.” Obſerve likewiſe, that though he 13 

obliged to confeſs, that he felt after that time the mo- 

tions of luſt, and looked upon his ſervant-maids with  _ 

ſome ſort of temptation (24), yet he was not contra- (24) A5 e dis 

difted, when he declared, that he had never lain with 74427 carut 

or even kiſſed any woman (25). He did not come IO Ferns, 


Sors omnia ver ſat. 


off with aſſiſting in the delivery of one; for after he eee 


ö l 
had left the boat, he was ſurrounded by a great num- r oy ” 


ber of countrywomen, who carried him to a tavern, 

and obliged him to ſtand Godfather to the child, and (25) Ibid. folio 

to pay for the wine which was drank. He was ſtripped G verſo 'See allo 

of every farthing by that time the reckoning was paid 9 

for the entertainment, which was made at his ex- ſage of Lindanus. 

pence. Emundtus ſum omni pecunia : nec potui redimere 

ubi navem appuliſſemus, quin fierem compater hominis quem 

nunquam vidi. Pertrahebant me in diverſorium pa- 

luſtres mulierculz bibæciſſimæ, wocatus ſacrificus eque ſo- 

brius . . . . omnes certatim paſcebantur tanti compatris 

largitate . . « » nunguam nudior, nec ſordidior redii do- 

mum (26). 1.e. I was ſtripped of all my money, nor (26) Ibid. folio 

could I, after I landed, avoid being Godfather of © 2 verſo. 

* the child of a man, whom I had never ſeen. The 

* drunken countrywomen drew me to a tavern,and ſent 

for a Prieſt, who was equally ſober . . .. and all 

of them entertained themſelves at my expence. . . . 

I never returned in a poorer condition.” His ex- 

ploits againſt the Anabaptiſts were not forgot in his 

Apeotheofis, any more than his pernicious maxims or 

Inquiſitorial methods. Obſerve, that Valerius An- 

dreas owns, that this piece gives a very good ac- 

count of Tapperus's actions. Cæterum, ſays he (27), (27) Val. And. 

Hpotheoſim R. Tappero ſcripfit Hen. Geldorpius, edi- Biblielb. Belgie. 

tam an. 15 58 in 4 Verum ſannis & ſcommatibus Pas * 

plena genium auctoris ſut prodit: ex qua alioqui ſummi | 

illius viri ACTA DI LUCIDE PATENT. i. e. « Henry 

* Geldorpius wrote the Apotheofis of R. Tapperus, 

« publiſhed in 1558 in 40. But it is full of ſatyrical 

* ſtrokes, which diſcover the genius of its author; 

though the aCtions of that great man are clearly 

« repreiented in it.“ | 
This article being ready to be ſent to the Preſs, 

I met with a copy of the fiſt edition. I inſert here 

the titie, that it may be compared with that of the 

ſecond edition, C/arif. Theologe D. Ruardi Tappari 

Enchuſani, 
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488 TAR 
| that Fauſtus Regienſis was orthodox [F]. Lindanus gave him very ſingular commenda- 
tions, and thought that he was endowed with the gift of prophecy [G]. | 


Enchuſani, heretice pravitatis primarii & generalis 
Inquifitoris, Cancellarii celeberrimæ Academiæ Lovanien- 
for, pridem inconſolabili ſuorum lucmu vita functi, Apo- 
thegſis : Gratiano Vero Theobogia Baccalaureo audttore. 
Reperies in hoc ſcripio, Lector, non parum multa ſcitu 
digniſſima, & paucis hactenus cognita, Inguiſitorum hæ- 
retice pravitatis Conſilia atque Secreta: qua omnibus 
tandem cognoſcenda proponi, in primis intereſſe Reipub- 
lice duximus. 

[F] He thought that Fauſtus Regienſis anas orthidox.} 
He quotes him with the title of venerable ; upon 
« which being informed by one of his brethren, that 
«© he was a writer condemned as full of errors, 
© he was extremely ſurprized, and could not believe 
&« it, as Eſtius relates in a Theological diſcourſe pro- 
« nounced at Doway in 1609, having received this 

. Fasc. account from the Deter i who had given 


50. * that information to Tapperus (28).“ Here follows 


a ſecond teſtimony : Ut quantim Pelagianis ſaverit, 
neminem lateret, Fauſtum Regienſem Epiſcopum, qui Se- 
mipelagianorum fuit anteſignanus, & cujus libri a Santo 

_ (a9) Opera Mich, Gelaſio Papa in Concilio Romano e Catholicorum albo deleti 
93 ſunt, paſſim commendat & inter Patres adducit (29). 


His words are as follow. Hoc ipſum certè tam vita, ver, 


i. e. That every body might know how much he (30 Ornamen. 
« favoured the Pelagians, he every where commends **” Pius fecal 
« and Cites as one of the fathers Fauſtus Biſhop of 1 GER, 
. 5 J per pe- 
Reggio, who was the head of the Semi-Pelagians, tz exemplum,in. 
and whoſe books were ſtruck out of the liſt of vivatum coftica. 
« Catholic writings in the Council of Rome by Pope * & iu vrgi- 

Gelaſius.“ 20% ſpeculum, 


; 9 frudertie noma 
[G] Lindanus gave him ſingular commendations (30). er miæ pic 15 


and thought, that he had the gift of Prophecy.) pauperes |prri. 


* 
oy 


ny n+» jn. 
quam voce, cum apud nos mortalis ageret, magis pre ſe "oY 2 eee 
ferebat, diſerte tantum non prophetans, que mod pecca- Are 4555 
torum noſtrorum cauſa Belgici patimur, ficuti & his ipſis tie regula: . 
Orationibus perſpicu? prædixiſſe cernitur (31). i. e. Perantiæ ami, 
«« He pointed out this very thing, while he was liv- % nt, pati. 
ing, almoſt directly propheſy ing what we ſuffer in eng 
the Low Countries on account of our fins, as he ap- 573 ae font 
% pears alſo to have foretold in theſe very orations.” cs magiſier al,. 
There was no occaſion to be a great prophet to foretel mu. Linda. 
that the conduct of the Romiſh party againſt the new us, % %a, 


Religion would produce great diſorders, and that by DE, 


(31) Lindanus, 


wearying out the patience of the Reformed a civil war ia Prafar. 0:a- 
would be occaſioned . » © flonum Theoleg, 


| Ricardi Tapperi, 


TARPA (SPURIUS METIUS or MACIUS) was Cenſor or Critic of the Po- likewic the 


ems, which were to be recited on the ſtage. 


He had four collegues, and it was neceſſary hates ns 


pbetarum gratia 


that one of them ſhould give his approbation to thoſe pieces, before they were exhibited %% e vacus | 
in the Theatre [4]. For this purpoſe the Poets were ordered to meet in the temple of 7 n 


ris crederetur « 


Apollo Palatinus, where they read their works, and then a judgment was paſſed upon %% 4 wr 


them. The connoiſſeurs were not always ſatisfied with the judgment of Tarpa ; this ap- OR cee e 
pears from a paſſage of Cicero, which will be inſerted below at the end of the laſt re- ri 5repberiaæ di- 


tur, gui eum ſpi- 


] 1 1 | . ? nit dit 
mark of this article. It is true however, that Horace, who was not very gentle in his f, rinnt. 


cenſures, ſays nothing of this Critic, but what is rather an advantage than a diſadvantage 


to his character [B]. 


[4] 1t was neceſſary, that one of them ſhould give his 


approbation to thoſe pieces, before they were exhibited in 
| the Theatre.) We find this particular in one of the 


ſcholiaſts of Horace on theſe words of the Xth ſatyr of 


the Iſt book: 


Hs ego ludo, | 
Duc nec in ade fonent certantia judice Tarpa 
Nec redeant iterum atque iterum ſpectata theatris. 


i. e. Theſe poems, which I write for my own amuſe- 
« ment, ſhall never be read in the temple of Apollo, 
« and ſubmitted to the judgment of Tarpa, nor be ex- 
„ hibited again and again on the Theatre.” 


Metius Tarpa, ſays he, fuit judex criticus, auditor affi- 
duus poematum & pottarum in ade Apollinis ſeu Muſarum, 
quo convenire poctæ ſolebant ſuaque ſcripta recitare, que 
niſi a Tarpa aut alio critico, qui numero erant quingue, 
probarentur, in ſcenam non deferebantur. i. e. Me- 
„ tius Tarpa was a critical judge, and a conſtant hearer 
« of the poems and poets in the temple of Apollo or 
„ the Muſes, where the poets uſed to meet and read 
« their writings, which except they were approved of 
„ by Tarpa or ſome other of the critics, who were 
4 five in number, were not brought upon the ſtage.” 
Here is an office, which may be compared to that of 
the examiners of books in the countries, where there 
is a court of Inquiſition z but it was a troubleſome of- 
fice, on account of the many readers who were to be 
heard, and of the double danger, to which the officers 


were expoſed. The pieces, which were rejected, raiſed 


is a terrible reſentment in the authors, genus irritabile va- 

(1) Horat. Epiſt. zum (1), and thoſe which were allowed of might not 
2. lib. 2+ pleaſe the people or perſons of a good taſte. 

[B] Horace . . . ſays nothing of this critic, but what 

is rather au advantage than a diſadvantage to his cha- 


futſſs pronunciet, 


rater.) Horace mentions him again in his Epiſtle de 
Arte Poetica, in the following words: 


Si quid tamen olim 
Scripſeris, in Meti deſcendat judicis aures, 
Et patris, & noſtras. 


i. e. If you ſhall write ſome piece, read it to Metius 
„and your father and me.“ 


Voſſius (2), after having obſerved, that Achilles Sta- (2) Voſs, de 
tius (3) owns, that he did not remember to have read {mitat. & Rei- 
any thing relating to Metius Tarpa, except in the Xth , Vetelun, pas. 
ſatyr of the firſt book of Horace, ſays, that he is alſo 2. 
mentioned in the Xth ſatyr of the firſt book, and re- (3) Notts ad Fr. 
peats what Horace ſays there of Tarpa. This is evi- X. Sat. lib. l. 
dently the effect of a great abſence of mind. Voſſius 

remembered, that Horace ſpake twice of this critic, 

viz. in the Xth ſatyr of the firſt book, and in his epiſtle 

de Arte poetic ; but he did remember, that the paſſage 

known to Statius was that of the tenth ſatyr. This is the 

reaſon why he refers him to it. 1 cannot tell whether 


he perceived this miſtake after the impreſſion of his 


book ; for though there are in his Addenda ſeveral 

things, which he would have inſerted in the page, 

where Achilles Statius is mentioned, and though the 

paſſage, which relates to Metius in the epiſtle de Arte 

foetica, is one of thoſe things, yet we are not told, 

that any thing is to be corrected in that page. Here 

is the paſſage of Cicero, which I have promiſed to 

inſert : Religuas partes diei tu conſumebas his delectationi- 

bus, quas tibi ipſe ad arbitrium tnum compararas : nobis | 

autem erant ea perpetienda, que ſcilicet Sp. Macius . . . | 
probaviſſet (4). i. e. You employed the reſt of the (4) Cicero, E 
day in ſuch diverſions, as you had thought proper 7 we P11 ad 
to prepare; but we were forced to clear thoſe, which! 
Sp. Mxcius had approved.“ | 


le) Some call im TARRUNTIUS (a) (LUCIUS) ſirnamed Firmanus, becauſe he was born at Fir- 1275 the rem: 


Tarrutius, being 


mailed by. ne num a town of Italy in the country of the Picentins, flouriſhed at the ſame time with 


A| citat. (2). 


Greek word 745. Cicero, and was one of his friends (O). He was a Mathematical Philoſopher (c); I mean, (c) See the rem- 


polig. See Sal- 


ital. in Sella. that he engaged deeply in judicial Aſtrology. He would not have been known, if he 16] . 
Page 15. had not made two Horoſcopes mentioned by the Antients. One of them was that of citar. (4). 
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Romulus, and the other that of Rome [4]. Theſe Horoſcopes were retrograde, and 
we find ſcarce any inſtances of them; for there are very few Aſtrologers, who, by the 


exafnination of the events of a perſon's life, attempt to find out the moment of his 
birth [BJ. Tarruntius, at the deſire of Varro, took this courſe, and boldly gave an 


anſwer 


. [4] One of them was the Horoſcope of Romulus and 
the other that of Rome.] Plutarch gives an account of 
this fact, which is as follows: Varro, who was the 
«© beſt ſkilled of all the Romans in hiſtory, had a par- 
«« ticular friend named Tarrutius, who being a great 
„ Philoſopher and a great Mathematician, had the 
„ curioſity to draw Horoſcopes by the aſſiſtance of Aſ- 
« tronomical tables, and was eſteemed the moſt emi - 
„ nent man of his time, He propoſed to him to find 
© the day and hour of Romulus's birth, from his 
„ known actions, as Geometrical problems are ſolved 
„by Analyſis ; for he maintained, that an art, 
« which upon the nativity given can predict the events 
of the life which is to follow, may and ought with 
ſtronger reaſon from a known life preciſely deter- 
« mine the time of the nativity, which had preceded. 

« 'Tarrutius did as Varro deſired. After having con- 

« ſidered the inclinations and actions of Romulus, the 

* time of his life, his manner of death, and compared 

«© together all theſe accidents, pronounced boldly, as 

« a thing very certain, that he was conceived: in the 

i firſt year of the ſecond Olympiad, the twenty third 

{*) December, day of the month called by the Egyptians ( Choia#, 
| & about the third hour of the day, in which there was 

a total eclipſe of the ſun; that he was born on the 
« 21ſt day of the month (f) Thot, about ſun-riſing; 
| and that he laid the foundation of Rome on (J 
J) April. «® Pharmouthi, between the ſecond and third hour; 
„ for theſe people pretend, that there is a certain fixed 
time, which governs the fortunes of cities, as it 
does that of men, and that by the poſition and dif- 
ferent aſpects of the ſtars may be diſcovered the very 
41) Plutarch in “ firſt moment of their foundation (1). Cicero relates 
the Life of Remu- more particularly what relates to the Horoſcope of the 
85 city of Rome, and laughs at it wich reaſon. L. qui- 
dem Tarrutius Firmanus familiaris neſter, in primis Chal- 

daicis rationibus eruditus, urbis etiam noſtræ natalem diem 

repetebat ab iis Parilibus, quibus eam à Romulo conditam 

accepimus: Romamgue in jugo quum effet Luna, natam 

e dicebat, nec ejus fata canere dubitabat. O vin 

maximam erroris, etiam ne urbis natalis dies ad vim 

ftellarum & lune pertincbat ? Fac in puero referre ex 


A 


A 


* 


(T) September. 


* 
- 


qua affeAiome cœli primum ſpiritum duxerit, num hoc in 


latere, aut in cæmento, ex quibus urbs effeta eft, potuit 
(2) Cicero, de Talere (2) ? i. e. L. Tarrutius of Firmum our friend, 
Divirat. lib. 2, © extremely well ſkilled in the Chaldean Aſtrology, 
to. m 320% ſearched back for the day of the foundation of our 
city, which was the day of the Parilia, on which 
e are told it was founded by Romulus; and he de- 
«.clared, that Rome was begun when the moon was in 
« Libra, and he did not ſcruple to foretel its fortune. 
O the great power of error, to imagine, that the 
| © birth of a city depends upon the influence of the 
(3) See below, in © ftars and moon! Suppoſing it ſhould be granted in the 
cation (21), e caſe of a child, that it is of ſome conſequence under 
wout I quote 4 what diſpeſition of the heavens he was born, can 
Who afcribes tf, © this have any effect upon the brick and mortar, of 
1 Parruntius the“ Which a city is built?“ Obſerve a conſiderable dif- 
common opinion. ference between this account of Cicero and that of 
(4) According to Plutarch. According to the former Rome was founded 
Xyiander, Amy- on the day of the Parilia, that is, the 21ſt of April; 
vt, and Mr. Ds and fo Tarruntius agreed with the common opinion (3) ; 
We LEO but it was not ſo, according to Plutarch ; for he placed 
pril. But Octa. the foundation of that city on the gth day of an Egyp- 
vius is not of that tian month (4), which day, according to ſome very 
wpinion: See the learned Chronologers (5), anſwered to the 4th of Oc- 
tags, quota- tober. There are ſome Chronologers (6), who conjec- 
5 ture, that the year made uſe of by the inhabitants, and 
(5) See Petavius, Romulus vas irregular, that the month of April corre- 
i. Retionarts ſponded with autumn, and that after the form which was 
_ Pait 2, given by King Numa to the Roman year, the fealt of 
ib 2+ Page Pales, which was celebrated on the 21ſt of April, cor- 
reſponded with the ſpring. According to this conjec- 
6 ture, it might be true at the ſame time, that Rome 
(5) See the Cbro- tüte, ar 
nelogie Frang:iſe Was founded April the 21ſt of the Alban year, and the 
du Pere LIS be, gth of an Egyptian month, which answered to Octo- 
0:0. 1 in the In- Der. However Varro would not have followed exactly 


: ad! . . 4 
3 cop. his friend Tarruntius, if he had dogmatically aſſeited, 
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that Romulus began to build Rome on the 21ſt of 
April, that is during the ſpring. Obſerve alſo that 
Plutarch does not inform us of the year of the founda- 
tion of Rome according to Tarruntius. It is ſaid how. 
ever, that this Aſtrologer fixed upon the 3d year of the 
6th Olympiad, I believe that this is founded upon 
his having fixed the conception of Romulus in the firſt 


year of the 2d Olympiad, and vpon the ſuppoſition, 


that he declared, according to the common opinion, 
that Romulus at the age of eighteen built the city of 
Rome. And as it 1s likewiſe ſuppoſed, that Varro 
followed the opinion of Tarruntius, it is commonly af- 
firmed, that he places the foundation of that city in the 
3d year of the 6th Olympiad. As 
J ſhall obſerve by the by, that Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 
ſeas, after many chronological calculations, fixed the 
foundation of Rome in the firſt year of the 7th Olym- 
piad (7). Father Labbe has therefore expreſſed him. (7) Pivn. Hal. 
ſelf very ill, when he ſays (8), that ſome aſcribe this . 
Epocha to Dionyfius Halicarnaſſeus. A very learned (8) Labbe, Chron, 
Miniſter (9) ſays, that he <vas not followed in that by L angeiſe, Introd. 
Tarruntius and by Velleius Paterculus, but that Varro e 
took an epocha two years later, viz. the 4th year of _ 
the 7th Olympiad. He will give me leave to make (9) J-quelot, de 
three or four obſervations. I. Tarruntius wrote before Iſtence de 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ; for in the manner, wherein ak 1 
Cicero ſpeaks of the Horoſcope of Rome, Tarruntius | 
was then dead, and we know, that Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus wrote his hiſtory after having reſided twenty | 
years at Rome (16) ; now he came thither ſoon after (79) Dion. Hal. 
the intire defeat of Marc Anthony. II. Tarruntius's lid. 1. p3g- m. 6. 
opinion is not agreeable to that of Dionyſius Halicar- h 
naſſeus; for, as we have ſeen above, it places the 
foundation of Rome in the 3d year of the 6th Olym- 
piad. III. Velleius Paterculus places it under the ſame 
year (11) ; he does not therefore follow the opinion of (11) Sexta 0- 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus. IV. The moſt learned Chro- de Paßt duos 
nologers aſcribe to Varro the ſame hypotheſis as they do de waere 
to Tarruntius; he did not therefore take an Epocha „ituta fuerat Ro- 
two years later (12) than that of Dionyſius. mulus ... Ro- 
[B] There are very few Aftrologers, who by the exa- am urbem Pari- 


mination of the events of a perſon's life attempt to find out e e e 


the moment of his birth.) 1 do not well know for what Paterc. lib, x. 


reaſon Mr. Dacier could ſay, that it is always the ſareſt cap. 8. 

method to make retrograde horoſcopes, for from the known 

action an Aftrologer may boldly pronounce concerning the ("*) He ſhould 

time of conception and birth, Who is there, that will Ps 08 Rong 

contradia him (13)? J anſwer, that there is nothin 1 

cafier than to conttadict him. In almoſt all families (13) Pacier, Re- 

the birth-day of the perſons, who compoſe them, is A ” 

well known ; and with regard to thoſe of note, it is #34 wi int, 

eaſy to have recourſe to publick monuments, which 

acquaint us With their birth-day. So that an Aſtrolo—- 

ger, who ſhould be miſtaken, would immediately be 

convicted of his error; for which reaſon thoſe im poſtors 

never venture upon that method. They run no riſque 

with reſpect to the hour of the birth of fome great 

King; for they know it, and might read it in hiſtory. 

They are not therefore conſulted upon ſuch facts. I 

ſhall occaſionally remark an error of Amyot, which 

Mr. Dacier has not avoided. Plutarch relates, that 

there was an eclipſe of the ſun the day on which Rome 

was begun to be built. Ti txAunTINY ty Gulh t- 

ver Ne T8AungG Toes HA Ov (14). Xylander has ill tranſlated (14) Plutarch. in 

thoſe Greek words thus: uo ſubiens ſolis orbem luna eee 

defecit. Amyot has not iucceeded better, on which 

day there was an eclipſe of the moon. Dacier tran. 

lates the paſſage, and that there was an eclipſe of the 

moon. The original is not obſcure ; it ſpeaks of a con- 

junction of the moon with the ſun. Now that is a 

time wherein the moon cannot be eclipſed, and the only 

one, where the ſun can be eclipled. An obſervation 

ought to have been made upon the parentheſis, which 

follows the Greek words of Plutarch, which have been 

juit quoted. Here follows that parentheſis : (% r U 

rug klug 0Avptidd © TUATET EC RY Hts xa A 

ola Tov Tie fForo,) i. e. it is thought, that the 

Peet Antimachus, who was born in the iſle of Teos, 
| law, 
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anſwer concerning the hour of birth. There is reaſon to believe that Pliny quotes 


him [CJ]. 4 

| ; | 
ſaw that ſolar eclipſe, which happened in the zd year 
of the 6th Olympiad. The whole note of Mr. Dacier 
(15) Dacier, Re- (15) amounts to this, that the Poet Antimachus men- 
margues fur la tioned by Plutarch, is the ſame who is repreſented by 
ahh 8 others as a Clarian or Colophonian, and æubo lived in the 
OY Ry time of Plato. If this note were juſt, it muſt be ſaid, 
that Plutarch was groſsly miſtaken ; for how could 
Antimachus, who was contemporary with Plato, ob- 
ſerve an eclipſe ſo long before he was born? To juſtify 
that hiſtorian we mult ſay, that he either ſpoke of one 
Antimachus different from him who was contemporary 
with Plato, and that he only remarked in his parentheſis, 
that Antimachus the contemporary of Plato ſpeaks of 
an eclipſe, which was the ſame with that of the 3d 
year of the 6th Olympiad. It is certain that his 
Greek text does not ſignify this. Father Labbe would 
perhaps have done better to cenſure him upon this 
(16) Labbe, point, than upon others. He obſerves (16) after Peta- 
Chronol. Fran- vius, that not only in the month Pharmuthi, but /ikewi/e 
33 6. the whole Julian period, there was no eclipſe of the ſur, 
" ewhich could be obſerved in Afia, much leſs in Italy, by 
this Antimachus of Teas. He afterwards adds; Plu- 
„ tarch is miſtaken in this, for having remarked, that 
„ Tarruntius aſſerted that Rome was built when the 
& ſun and moon were in conjunction; he added of his 
* own head, that the new moon was a true ecliptic 
« one.” This criticiſm is falſe in ſome reſpects, ſince 
Plutarch did not ſay, that Tarruntius aſſerted, that the 
ſun was eclipſed on the day of the foundation of Rome. 
Tarruntius ſays ſo merely with regard to the day of 


TARTAGLIA (NICHOLAS), born 


Romulus's conception; for which reaſon Petavius (17) (17) See his Ry. 
ought not to have imputed to him, that he ſaid fo p. . 


with regard to both that day and that of the foundation =. 2 


à p. 2. Pag. m. 
of Rome. 159. where he 


[C] There is reaſon to believe that Pliny quotes him.) refers to the 49:1 
Moſt of the editions have it, L. Arruntio qui Grace 8 5 the 
de aftris ſcripſit, Ceſare diftatore qui item (18). i. e. DeBring Tone. 
Lucius Arruntius, who wrote in Greek concerning um. | 
« the ſtars; Cæſar the Dictator, who did the ſame.” 

From this one might imagine, that Pliny ſpeaks of (18) Plin. lib, f. 
Arruntius a very celebrated hiſtorian ; but as the read- ” Indice Kur- 

: x 8 e rum, lib. 18. 
ing in good manuſcripts is L. Tauruntio, it is eaſy to 

gueſs at the true reading, which is that of Lucio Tar- 


runtio (19). The manuſcripts of Solinus contain a (79) See Voſfoe, 


quite contrary miſtake; we read there L. Aruntius, ry poo 8 
inſtead of L. Tarruntius (20); for it is evident that i 
Solinus ſpeaks of the Mathematician, who at the requeſt 0) © ut 
of Varro drew the horoſcope of Rome. 1b Ro- Mit in 8. Sl 
mulus manſitavit, qui auſpicato fundamenta murorum je- pag, 15, ON 
cit duodewiginti natus anno undecima Kalendas Majas 

hora poſt ſecundam ante tertiam plenam : ficut Lucius 

Tarruntius prodidit Mathematicorum mnobiliffimus (21). (*') Solin. cap, 
i. e. There Romulus dwelt, who auſpiciouſly laid the ad _— 
foundation of Rome at the eighteenth year of his 5 

« age on the 11th of the Kalends of May, between 

© the ſecond and third hour, as Lucius Tarruntius, 

the moſt eminent of the aſtrologers, has diſcovered.” 

Obſerve, that Pliny places our Tarruntius before Cæſar, 

which confirms what I have ſaid, that this aſtrologer 

was prior to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus. 3 : 


at Breſcia in Italy, lived in the fixteenth 


Century. The poverty of his parents did not hinder him from becoming very illuſtri- 
(a) Ghilini, Ta- Ous (a), He diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage by his ſkill in the Mathematics, 
2 tom- bes, and he wrote, among other works [A], a large Treatiſe of Numbers and Meaſures, di- 
| vided into fix parts, which gained him a great reputation. He taught at Milan, and had 
(5) Leonardo frequent diſputes there with the famous Cardan [B], who did not find his account in it (5). 


Cozzando, Li- 


brarie Breſciana, He was afterwards invited to Breſcia, and explained Euclid there, but he had ſo many 
pax-271- reaſons to be diſſatisfied with his country, that he left it, and retired to Venice, where he 
was highly efteemed. He found there ſeveral generous perſons : Senators and Embaſſa- 

dors made him noble preſents. Some of his books were dedicated to Henry VIII King of 
England, and ſome others to Franciſco Donato Doge of Venice (c). He died at Venice 

(dem, ibid. about the end of the year 1557, if we believe Thuanus (d) [C]. I ſhall ſpeak of the 


19. circa fin. 


e rs Deg [4] He wrote among other avorks.] You will find 


pag. 331. Ex the titles of his writings in Voſſius (1), Ghilini (2), 
Poſſevini, Brbli- Teiſſier (3), Cozzando (4), &c. for which reaſon I ſhall 
«th. Selefta, lib. not inſert them. Obſerve, that Tartaglia wrote in his 


T<..cap. Þ.-.. 
120 Teatrs, Part mother- tongue. 


2. pag. 200. [B] He had frequent diſputes with TE Cardan.] 


(3) Teiflier, Ad- Thuanus has not expreſſed this with ſufficient clearneſs: 


arr. aux E. his tranſlator has made it ſtill darker. Hieronymi 


tom: t- fes. 119» Cardani æmulatione varias guæſtiones ingeniosè per- 
120. edit. 2. 


(4) Cozzando, radtavit (5): that is, according to the verſion cited by 
Librarta Brejci- Mr. Teiſſier, he has, in imitation of Cardan, ingeniouſly 
ana, page 27%. treated of a preat number of different Queſtions (6). 
(5) Thuan- lib. It was not a mere emulation, much leſs an imitation 
0 of a P'S only, it was a real quarrel. See Cozzando, p. 271 of 
6% Teifher, Ad- his Libraria Breſciana nucvamente aperta, printed at 
ditions dux Elog. Þreſcia in 1685 in 12mo. 


| (388 82 [C] He died... .. about the year 1557, if wwe be- 


e OY lieve Thuanus.) This date is refuted by two Italian 
e bes, authors, Ghilini (7) and Cozzando (8), who affirm, 
6 Cozzando, that he flouriſhed about the year 1560. Paul Fre- 
L:brarta Breſci- her (9) falſely charges Ghilini with having ſaid, that 


In, Page 272. WY . . 
_ 200: $7 > _ — year. Mr. Konig (10) makes him die 


W re 3755. [D] 1 hall ſpeak of the French tranſlation of his 
page 792. Arithmetic, and inſert ſome of the encomiums beflowed 
(x1) ] have ob- on him by the tramſlator.] William Goſſelin tranſlated 
m_— pricey from the Italian into French Tartaglia's Arithmetic di- 
LIN nt vided into two parts: the firſt of which contains ſeven- 
IA, after Du teen books, and the ſecond eleven. Theſe are the two 
Vercier, that it firſt parts of the great work concerning numbers and 


was printed in meaſures. This tranſlation was printed at Paris for 
1577 3 but I fol- 


low here the copy Giles Beys in 1578 (11) in 8vo, and dedicated by 
now before me. 


French tranſlation of his Arithmetic, and inſert ſome of the encomiums beſtowed on him 
(a) Thuan: i» by the Tranſlator [D]. | | 


I ſhall 


the author to Margaret of France, Queen of Na- 
varre. The Epiſtle Dedicatory of the firſt part is 
dated at Paris in the College of Cambridge November 
the 2d 1577; and that of the ſecond on the 12th of - 
the ſame month. The firſt of theſe two epiſtles in- 
forms us, that this Queen was a lover of the Mathe- 
matics, for which reaſon ſhe had retained Monfieur 
Ge/jelin, a relation of the author, as one of her dome/- 
tics. She is exhorted to embrace as zealoufly all the 
other parts of Mathematics, as ſhe had Aſtronomy and 
Aſtrology. 8 | 
The tranſlator's preface deſerves to be conſidered. 
He tells us, that Frier Luke du Bourg an Italian, 
and Stephen de Ville Franche a Frenchman, opened to us 
the way to Arithmetic. ** However the Italian, in 
my opinion, has far ſurpaſſed the Frenchman, both 
in practice, and in the treatiſe of irrational numbers, 
and of this divine Algebra: after theſe two matters, 
«© who flouriſhed almoſt at the very ſame time, aroſe 
« a vaſt number of diſcip!es and ſcholars, who like 
little rivulets have been all derived from theſe two 
„ ſprings, but are much ſhallower than they, for 
« want of either capacity or application.” He men- 
tions ſome of the principal writers, who have treated 
of Arithmetic, and diſtinguiſhes them by nations (12) ; {12) He rege 
but he erroneouſly ranks Tonſtal among the French; for among 


d | mans Januer, 
he was an Engliſhman. He aſſures us, that ſeveral mo- qc 74s, 


derns have adorned themſelves with the ſpoils of ygummir. Se 


Tartaglia; that he would not himſelf follow their bellion. & 
example, nor rob him of the honour due to him; that Gemme Phu 
it is Tartaglia who has diſpelled our wretched ignorance, _ 1 5 
and introduced ſuch a method of practice, as it was not ». f. r 


not de ſpelt Wrons: 
2 a pofrbie 


e "Fan 


T AV 


I ſhall likewiſe correct an error in Thuanus [E], 


polſible for the whole world to have produced a ſhorter 
or eafier ; that he is an author, in compariſon of whom 
that great Mathematician Luke Paccioli (13) is /ike 
a wart compared with a mountain . . . . that Frier 
Luke, Piſano (14), and Ville Franche, have opened the 
way, but fallen into ſeveral errors and falſities ; and that 
(14) It is Leonar- Nicholas Tartaglia has entered, and digeſted their in- 
dus Piſanus, Who vention, into form, and given colour to the groſs out- 
ſhould have been iner, avhich they had ſhetched out, and laſtly enlarged 
named before fo ei, Nen 4; Ee > 
Frier Lale; for Erealiy their inventions, diſcovered their errors, and in 
the latter has ta- froduced the truth. He pretends, that “all the ſuc- 
ken ſeveral things ** ceeding Arithmeticians have done nothing but tranſ- 
from the former, ( lated word for word the rules of the Italian authors, 
% and eſpecially of Tartaglia, and publiſhed them 
under their own name, and what is worſe, to pre- 
vent being detected in this, have inverted the whole 
method of our author, though they have ſtollen only 
the moſt common things, with which they have 
ſtuffed their writings confuſedly ; which is the 
reaſon that we have now in French only pieces 
of Arithmetic, the rules and practice of which are 
taken from the Italian ingenuity, the order or ra- 
ther diſorder alone is French; the obſcurity is 
French, and the perſpicuity is Italian, This was 
neceſſary ; for it would have been a thing too fla- 
«© grant to have ſeen the order, rules, examples, and 
conciſeneſs of an author publiſhed under the name of 
another; ſo that we are obliged to own with ſhame, 
that the knowledge of this ſcience is hitherto con- 
„ fined to foreigners.” He concludes with pointing 


(13) He is the 
ame with him 
whom he calls 
Frier Luke. 


cc 


out what he has added new to his tranflation, and which 


conſiſts among other things, in the demonſtrations, 
which he has invented or taken from Peter Nunnez a 
Spaniard, - | 


(e) Printed at 
Paris, and re- 


printed in Hol- teenth Century. See his Life written by the Abbe Decharnes. 


land. See Hift, 
des Ouvrages des 
Sawant, for Dec. 


1690, fog ne. Other time. 


{2} Anſelme, 
Palais d' Honneur 


paß 382, Charente in the ſixteenth Century. 


(5) Mercure Ga- 
/ant, far Oct. 
1702, pag 10). 


00 bia. children. 
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| Here is a ſincere man: tre frankly owns the infe- 


riority and «plagiariſm of the French, the ſuperiority 
of the Italians, &c. but he finds in this ſincerity, which 


is ſo diſadvantageous to his nation, his own particu- 


lar advantage: he raiſes himſelf by this means above 


others. 3 | 

[E] 1 Pall likewiſe rorreft an error of Thuanus.] 
We read the following words in the nineteenth book 
of that hiſtorian. Qui (Tartalea) multa in es genere 
a Luca Brugenſi Monacho ſoltertiffime inventa illuſt ravit, 
multa correxit. That is, according to Du Rier's tranſ- 
lation, Tartalea has illuſtrated a great many things, 
which Lucas of Bruges a Monk had ingenioufly in- ONES: 
wented, and corrected many more (15). I am in- (15) See _ 
clined to believe that Thuanus had put Hurgenſi, and 2 . 
that the Printers had changed that word into Bru- 1. pag. 1004 
genf. This error obliged the tranſlator to put here | 
Lucas of Bruges, who'is' a famous author; and this 
might lead us te think, that the mathematical works 
of that author were corrected by Tartaglia. Nothing 
is more falſe. The author, whoſe inventions he ad- 
juſted, was a Franciſcan Monk named Lucas Paciolus, 
and born at Borgo di Sepolehro, a town in Italy, called 
in Latin Burgum, or Burgus ſancti Sepulchri. There 
was printed at Venice in 1509, a collection of the 
writings of this Mathematician in Italian in folio. He 
tranſlated into Italian the books of Euclid (16). He (16) See the Epi- 
publiſhed in the ſame language a volume of Arithme- e 9 Ceſner, 
tic, in which he has inſerted a treatiſe of Algebra, s . 549 
which is in part the ſame with that of Leonardus Pi- (17) Blancanus, 
ſanus, the firſt of the moderns, Who wrote upon Al-“ EW 
gebra, but whoſe work is in Latin, and was never 5. . 3 
printed (17). | | 


 TASSO (TORQUATO), an Italian Poet, one of the greateſt genius's of the ſix- 


It is a very curious 


book (a), and eaſy to be met with. I have collected a great number of errors committed 

by ſeveral authors in ſpeaking of this Italian; but I am obliged to referve them to an- 
You will find a ſhort account of the life of this 

of his moral Treatiſes tranſlated into French by Baudouin (5). 


(6) They were 
printed at Paris 
in 1632, in 8 vo- 


great Poet in the beginning 


TAVEAU (RENEE) only daughter and heireſs of Leo Taveau, Baron de Morte- 
mart (a), Lord of Luſſac &c. (b), married Francis de Rochechouart Lord of Tonnai- 
She lived in the odour of ſanctity, and as ſhe ex- 
hauſted herſelf by a long exerciſe of prayer and pemtence, ſhe fell into ſo violent a trance, 
that ſhe was thought to be dead, and was buried. One of her domeſtics having obſerved, 
that ſhe was buried with a diamond of great value on her finger, went down in the night 
into the vault in order to ſteal it, and found her alive. 


. - . She had afterwards ſeveral 


She had a great ſhare in the efteem of Catharine de Medicis (c); but ſhe. 
loſt it by an incident, which deſerves to be mentioned [A]. 


She was mother of 


Rene de Rochechouart Baron of Mortemart, great grandfather of the Marſhal de 


Vivonne [B]. 


4] She liſt the eſteem of Catharine: de Medicis by 
an incident, which deſerves to be mentioned.) The 
beginning of her diſgrace with that Princeſs was as 
follows; ſhe being one day with her in the Church 

of St. John en Greve, at a ſermon of Menot, the 
famous Franciſcan Frier, refolved to take the advan- 

tage of the diſpoſition, into which ſhe found the Queen 
brought by the diſcourſe of Menot, ⁊ubich was extremely 
ftrong and preſſing concerning the irregularities of the 
Great, and to give her ſame advice about the conduct of 
the Ladies of her Court, and her inclination to aſtrology. 
The Queen, who had ſbed many tears at this ſermon, 
(zo the great aſtoniſhment of the audience, who were 
not uſed to ſee her ſhed any on juch occaſions) received 
very well her advice at the time that her mind was 
terrified by the truths, which had been declared by the 
bold Franciſcan ; but thoſe ideas of terror being diſſipated 
by degrees, the advice of the Lady de Mortemart was 
no longer ſeaſonable, and ſhe cas ſent to give it in Poi- 
tou (whither ſhe was baniſhed) to ſome jerfons of a 
more ſcrupulous conſcience (I). 


[B] She wwas mother of Rene de Reuchechouar t 


(1) Mercure Ga- 
ant, for October 
1702, pag. 1 

A Pg EY 


great grandfather of the Marſhal de Jivonne.!] Who 
married in 1570 Jane de Saulx, daughter of Ga- 
* pard, Lord of Tavannes, Marſhal of France, and 
„ of Francis de la Baume Montreuil, Who was ſo 
“ Jearned and fo well ſkilled in the ſcriptures, that 
© ſhe had the glory of converting a famous Rabbin, 
„ whom ſhe convinced in a regular diſpute (2).“ 
She may therefore from henceforth be ranked among 
the learned women. Rene de Rechechouart was fa- 
ther of Gaſpard de Rochechouart, Marquis de Nor- 
temart, who married Louiſa de Maure, a Lady of great 
virtue and great beauty (3). She was daughter and (3) Ibis. p. 195. 
heireſs of Charles Count de Maure (4), and of Diana (,\ Fatber An- 
Deſears, who was efteemed one of the fineſl wits of ſelme, Palais 
the fi xteenth century (5). Gaſpard de Rochechouart 4 Henneur, pag. 
was father of Gabriel, in whoſe favour the Marqui- 584. 

ſate of Mortemart was erected into a Duche-Parie, (5) Mercure Ga- 
and who was firſt Gentleman of the King's Chamber, ant, for Octoter 
and Governor of Paris, and died in 1673, father of 279% pag. 195: 
the Marſhal de Vivonne, and Madam de Monteſpan, 


and Madam de Thianges, and the Abbeſs of Fon- (6) Ib'd- p. 107, 
tevrault (6). 104 


{2) Ibid. pag. 
8 N k 
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(a) His print 
prefixed to the 
firſt volume of 
his Travels in- 
forms us that he 


was 74 years old. 


in 1679, 


(5) Tavernier, 
Preface to the 


firſt volume of 
his Travels. 


(c) See the title 
of the ſame vp- 
lume. 


A) Mercure Ga- 


lant for February 
1690. The au- 
thor is miſtaken 
in ſaying that 
Tavernier was 89 
years old in July 


1689. 


(e) Ibid. 


T AV 


TAVERNIER (JOHN BAPTIST) Baron d' Aubonne [4], one of the greateſt 
travellers of the ſeventeenth Century, was born at Paris in the year 1605 (a). His natu- 
ral inclination to travelling was greatly increaſed by the things which he ſaw and heard 
every day in his father's houſe BJ. He began ſo early to gratify this paſſion, that az 
the age of twenty years he had ſeen the fineſt countries of Europe, France, England, the 
Lou Countries, Germany, Swiſſerland, Poland, Hungary, and Italy (b). He travelled 


all the different routs which he could take (c). 


ſix times into Turkey, Perſia, and the Eaſt-Indies, during the ſpace of forty years, and by (f1 Some of 


He was travelling a ſeventh time, when he 


died at Moſcow in July 1689 (4). He had gained a great eftate by trading in jewels, 


and yet he found himſelf in difficult circumſtances in the latter end of his life, by reaſon 


of the ill conduct of one of his nephews, who had in the Levant the direction of a cargo 


made in France amounting to two hundred and twenty two thouſand livres prime coſt 
which ſhould have produced above a million (e). 


making up that loſs induced him to undertake his laſt journey. He had collected a great 
number of . obſervations (F) ; but he had not learned either to ſpeak or write well in 
French; and for which reaſon it was another perſon, who drew up the relations which he 


[4] Barm 4 Aubome.] Being ennobled by the 


King of France, he purchaſed that Barony, which is 
| ſituated in the Pais de Vaud, near the lake of Geneva, 


in the canton of Berne, He was obliged to part with 


it, either to pay his debts, or to make the neceſſary 


| (1) Son of Mr, 


du Queſne, the 
greateſt ſcaman 
that ever was in 


France. 


preparations for his laſt journey to the Eaſt- Indies. It 
was purchaſed by Monſieur du Queſne (1), who retired 
thither after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. He 


in his father's houſe, His father, who was born at 
Antwerp, ſettled at Paris, and traded very largely in 
Geographical Maps. The curious, who bought them 


at his houſe every day, uſed to talk very much of fo- 
reign countries. Young Tavernier found his inclina- 


tion increaſed by the fight of ſo many maps, and 
hearing all theſe diſcourſes, 


(2) At Paris in 
4to. They have 

been reprinted in 
Holland in Iz mo. 


(3) At Paris in 


ꝗto in 168 1. Re- 
printed in Hol- 
land in 12mo. 


(4) Tavernier, 
Hiſtoire de la con- 
duite des Hollan- 
dois en Aſie, ch. 
1. pag. 241. of 
the 3d vol. of his 
Relatians, Dutch 
edit. 


{5) Defenſe du 
Sr. Samuel Chap 
pugeau contre une 
Satire intitulee 
P Eſprit de Mr. 
Arnaud, pag. 7. 


(6) Viz. Mr. 
Tavernier, 


having ſpoken to the King of that affair, as he in- 


[C] I. vas another perſon, who drew up the relation. 


ewhich he has given us.) They were publiſhed (2) in two 
volumes in the year 1679, and contained fix journies. 
After this he publiſhed an account of the Seraglio, and 
ſome particular tracts, as a relation of Japan and the 
Kingdom of Tanquin; the Hiſtory of the conduct 
of the Dutch in Aſia, &c (3). It was in this laſt 
tract he falls very ſeverely upon the Directors of the 


Eaſt India Company; and it is but juſt to remark, 


that he declares at the beginning, that he does not blame 
the conduct of the Dutch in general (4): on the con- 
trary, he makes a great encomium upon them. 7 do 


not ſpeak here, adds he, of the body of the States Ge- 


neral, whom I highly reſpe# ; 1 ſpeak only of private men, 
<vith whom I am not obliged to keep any meajures, af. 
ter the injuſtice, æubich they have done me on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, If ihe reader deſires to know the names of 
thole, who digeſted his memoirs into order, they need 
only read what follows: it is Mr, Chappuzeau, who 
ſpeaks (5). Upon his return in 1668, having 
*« raiſed a conſiderable fortune, he (6) thought proper 
to purchaſe the Barony of Aubonne in the canton of 
Berne ; he came to Geneva for that purpoſe, and 
lodged ſome time at my houſe. Our friend- 
ſhip was then renewed, but upon a very heavy con- 
dition, which was to reduce into ſome form his 
Chaos, as you very juſtly call the confuſed me- 


from one Father Raphael a poor Capuchin Frier, 
„Who lived a long time at Iſpahan. I amuſed him 
above two years with the hopes, that I would lend 
him my pen; but at laſt loſing all patience, and 
« meeting me at Paris, whither I was ſent for on ac- 
count of my own buſineſs, whatever reluctance I 
had for many reaſons to the granting what he de- 
fired, of which ſeveral of my friends were wit- 
neſſes, he at laſt found means to engage in it by a 
*« ſuperior force. He employed for that purpoſe the 
intereſt of the firſt Preſident de Lamoignon, who 


R «a © 
«a a a 


formed me, told me, that his Majeſty was deſirous 
of ſeeing the travels of Tavernier, and that ſince he 


could not find any other perſon, whom he could 
2 


.c 


moirs of his fix journeys, which he had partly taken 


has given us [C]. In one of them he ſpeaks very il] of the Dutch (g). In ſome others he 
is a direct plagiary [D]. He was terribly abuſed in the Eſprit de Mr. Arnaud; and 


as 


c 


* 


« off any longer: Mr. de Lamoignon and Mr. de 


« Baville his ſon loved to hear him talk of his tra- 


„ yels ; and the former being likewiſe curious in me- 


dals, had received a good number from Tavernier, as 


* the latter often told me, which obliged him in point 
« of gratitude to eſpouſe his intereſts. Thus, Sir, if 
« you knew how much I was mortified, not to ſay, 
*« tortured, for above a year, while this wretched la- 


bour continued, by the bluntneſs of the huſband, and 


« the odd temper of his wife, you would not un- 
© doubtedly have been ſo cruel to inſult me for a 
« thing, which I did only in ſelf-defence, with pro- 


digious reluctance, and without any advantage. 
« This is what many perſons of credit can ſtill juſ- 


„ tify. You muſt know likewiſe, Sir, that when I 
« came to that chapter relating to the conduct of the 


4 


% communicated his memoirs, which he generally 
© committed to his memory, and dictated to me in 
* his bad French, without having any thing in writ- 
«© ing but what he received from the Capuchin, diſ- 
% ſuaded him as much as poſhble from touching 
&« upon that ſubject; I did the ſame, and neither they 
„ nor I being able to prevail upon the man, whom you 
have well deſcribed, I declared to him plainly, that 
« he might ſeek ſome other perſon to write down ſuch 
« a diſcourſe. After the magnificent elogiums, which 
«« I gave with as much gratitude as juſtice, twenty 
„years ago, to the Dutch nation, in the firſt vo- 


« lume of my Europe Vivante, of which there have 


been two editions in French, and a tranſlation in 
6 


4 


* 


which are ſo ſincere and ſo well grounded, ſhould 
«© have been ſo mean as to contradict myſelf, and 
„ ouilty of ſo ſcandalous a complaiſance? Upon my 
<« refuſal therefore, which occaſioned a quarrel between 
us for ſome days, which was like to have continued 
« for ever, Mr. Tavernier had recourſe to the Sieur 
„de la Chapelle, Secretary to Mr. de Lamoignon 
« abovementioned. He lent him his pen, and he 1s 
« the ſame, who, after my return to Geneva, wrote 
« the third volume of the relations of the ſaid Ta- 
vernier, wherein we find the hiſtory of Japan, and 
in which, through imprudence or malice, he re- 
« preſents a Proteltant ſpeaking in the ſtyle of Rome. 
„It is eaſy for me to prove my being at Geneva 


* 


« then with my family, and not at Paris, when the (7) In the 2d 10. 
| lume of the De- 
fenſe des nouveaus 


4 third volume was written and printed.“ 
It will not be uſeleſs to inform the reader, that the 
Jeſuits have complained of the relations of Taver- 


nier (7). See what Mr. Arnaud wrote in anſwer to (8) At the end of 
the 4d tome of 
the Morale Pra- 


them (8), | | 
[D] 1n ſome others he is a direct plagiary.] Dr. 
Hyde (9) having cited a very long paſſage from the 


relation of our author tells us (10), that Tavernier had (9) Hyde, . Ke. 


taken it like a downright plagiary from a book printed 
at Lyons in 1671 in 8vo, and written by a man, 


who had lived in Perſia thirty years. Sciendum eft & ſeq, - 
Tavernierum ad inſlar Plagiarii hocce de Gavris Para- 
graphum (& forte multa alia) deſumpſyſſe ex alio Itine- (ic) Idem, l. 
rario Gallico ed. Lyons 1671 in 8. cuzus Autor eft 5 4 page 545: 


Which are mere 


believe, in order 


2 Franceſco Ge- 
It was thought, that the hopes of meli Dares par. | 


138, 139. of the 


printed at Naples 
in 1699, in 12mg, 


it g) See the re. 
mark [CJ. 


employ for that work but me, I ſhould not put him 


Dutch in Aſia, the friends, to whom Mr. 'Tavernier 


High Dutch; after, I ſay, all theſe encomiums, 


Perſarum, in Ap- 
pendice, page 535 


of 
mere 
ch 
him 
order 
upon 
y. 
Gio. 
Je- 


„ p28, | 


f the 
f his 
ond;, 
Naples 
Izmo. 


fre. 


e 2d vo- 
the De- 


0UUVERUN 


he end of 
ome of 
ile Pra- 


e, de Res 
eferum 

„ in As- 
Pag - 53 55 


m, ibid. 


THOMAS. 


TA 


9 


was thought that he would have demanded ſatisfaction ſor this outrage either of the Civil 
or Eccleſiaſtical Courts of Holland, if he had not conſidered that his adverſary would 
have ſheltered himſelf under the pretence of having done it in defenſe of the Country and 
Religion. Thoſe, who approved this reaſon of his patience, were ſurprized, that he 


did not hire ſome writer to revenge him ta 
olutely ſilent [F. 


ſame bcok upon his account, was not ab 


« D. C. i. e. Father Gabriel de Chinon, who lived 


* thirty years in Perſia.“ 1 

[E] Thoſe, who approved this reaſon of his patience, 
were ſurprized, that he did not hire ſome writer 10 
revenge him.) Though Mr. Tavernier did not write 
the books publiſhed under his name, he was however 
obliged to conſider himſelf as the author, and to act 
upon that foot with regard to thoſe, who would cri- 
ticize upon him. I mean, that according to the me- 
thod and laws of the Republic of Letters, he ought 
only to oppoſe one book to another. The criticiſm 
of a book is properly ſpeaking an action at law brought 
againſt an author before the competent judges. 'The 
affair is adjourned, in order to be heard before the pub- 
lic, that it may be ſeen whether he has reaſoned ill, or 
miſunderſtood certain things. He is cited therefore be- 
fore a lawful tribunal ; for it is the public, which 1s to 
determine in the firſt and laſt inſtance upon theſe kinds 


of accuſations. The author therefore muſt not appeal 


12) Compare 
0590 will be ſaid 
in the remarks 
of the article 


to other judges. This would be diſcovering too plainly 
his weakneſs; it would be inverting the order of 
things, and endeavouring to ſupply his defe& of know- 
ledge by the favour, which he hopes to find by his 
intrigues before the tribunal of the magiſtrates (12). 
But I except from this rule authors, who are attacked 
in their reputation ; for if a critic is not ſatisfied with 


falling upon a bad tranſlation, a falſe principle, a 


wrong inference, an unfaithful quotation &c. if he re- 
proaches him likewiſe with a family diſhonour, theft, 
adultery, a crime againſt the ſtate, &c. it is very al- 
lowable to bring him befofe the ſecular judges. The 
party accuſed, however ingenious a perſon he may be, 
and without ſhewing, that he is diffident of his pen, 
may juſtly appeal from one tribunal to another, and 
declining the juriſdiction of the public, may have 


| recourſe to the magiſtrate and the laws, which ſove- 


(13) See the ar- 
ticle of IAGNI, 
remark [C]. 


reigns have eſtabliſhed againſt defamatory libels. I do 
not ſay, that he is obliged to have recourſe to them, 
for he may content himſelf with the ſhort way of con- 


tradicting them, in imitation of Father Valerian (13); 


he may with a mentiris impudentiſſimè cover his accuſers 
with ſhame, and fully juſtify himſelf, except they prove 
their accuſations. So that every author, who is ſtruck 
with the thunderbolt of honeſt Father Valerian, will be 
conſidered by all equitable judges as a public ſlanderer, 
when he ſhall not have brought good proofs of the 
reproaches, which he has caſt out upon the honour of 
his neighbour. His filence fully juſtifies thoſe, whom 
he had accuſed, afore non probante abſolvitur reus. 


As therefore the inſult offered to Mr. Tavernier in the 
Eſprit de Mr. Arnaud was beyond the bounds of criti- 


cilm, and ſavoured a great deal of a defamatory li- 
bel, it was allowable for him to carry his complaints 


before the Magiſtrate or Conſiſtory. He was not abſo- 


(14) See Entre- 
trens (ur la Cabale 
Cbimeri que, pag. 
202, & ſeq. 


lutely obliged to it, but he might have done it with- 
out deviating from the method, which authors criti- 
cized upon ought to obſerve. He made a noile (14) 
in the taverns and ſtreets; he threatned, he mentioned 
even the day and the hour, when he would appear be- 
fore the Walloon Conſiſtory at Rotterdam ts demand 
the execution of the canonical laws againſt the Miniſter, 
who had diſgraced him ; but theſe were vain menaces ; 
he retired quietly, and brought no action. And to 
ſpeak the truth, he was not able to procure ſatisfaction 
for this injury, whether we conſider the intereſt of the 


accuſer, or the pretence which he might have made uſe 


of. He would not have failed to have exaggerated the 


and Chriſtian manner. 


Mr. Chappuzeau, who was abuſed in the 


abuſes contained in the treatiſe concerning the conduct 
of the Dutch. His cauſe would have received great 
advantage from that circumſtance; though judicious 
people were not ignorant, that a difference ought to be 


made between an author, who abuſed the Dutch in 


general, the ſupreme powers of the United Provinces, 
and an author, who condemns the conduct of an hand- 
ful of Dutchmea trading in another world at two thou- 
ſand leagues diſtance from their maſters. Tavernier 


did only the laſt of theſe two things (15). And therefore (15) See above 
it is certain, that ſcarce any body approved of the tbe remark [C], 
flights and fallies of the author of the E/prit de My. duotation (4). 


Arnaud againſt this famous traveller. Why did the 
author of that ſatyr meddle with him, ſaid people; 
who required it of him? Had he received a ſpecial 
commiſhon to anſwer ? If he interpoſed of his own 
head, why did not he take the method of oppoſing re- 


lation to relation, and facts to facts, inſtead of heaping 
up of perſonal reproaches ? What is moſt ſtrange is, 


that in few words he ſpeaks almoſt as many bad things 
of the Dutch as Tavernier, as Mr. Chappuzeau has 


there great civilities and kindneſs. 
Leti ſays upon that ſubje& (17) ; the thing is curious. 


la Cabale chimerique (18). | 
But if he may be excuſed for not complaining to 

the Civil Magiſtrate, or the Eccleſiaſtical Judges againſt 

the author of L' Esprit de Mr. Arnaud, it is very ſtrange, 


perſon ; for he was not capable himſelf of writing three 
lines without ſhocking barbariſms. For ten piſtoles he 
might have found perſons, who would have revenged 
him ſufficiently. 'There is no book, which would have 


given greater advantages than the Eyprit de Mr. As- 


naud, and nothing was more eaſy than to confound the 
author of it. Notwithſtanding which, by an inſtance 
of impunity never ſeen before, and which will never 
perhaps be ſeen again, that book continued without 


any anſwer. A great many curious things might be 


{aid upon this ſubject. I had a deſign to have inſiſted 
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a little or rather a great deal upon it; but the ſheets 


of this volume, which remain, are too few in pro- 
portion to the more important materials, which I am 
defirous of employing, but reſerve partly for another 


time for want of room, I ſuppreſs therefore all that 
I had collected concerning this article. 

[FJ] Mr. Chappuzeau . . . was not abſolutely filent.] 
He was ſlandered in the moſt ſhocking and cruel man- 
ner imaginable in the Eſprit de Mr. Arnaud, and yet 
he continued filent for ſeven years, though he had ſe- 
veral very ſtrong things to alledge in his juſtification, 
as he ſhewed at laſt in 1691 in a piece publiſhed at the 


Hague (19). It is two letters written to the Sieur It 5 

: g a (19) It is two 
Peter Furieu author of the libel. He convicts him of letters, which 
falſity in ſeveral points; and though he ſays ſome contain but ten 
pages in 4to, in 
two columns. 1 


k : g 5 have given above 
preſents to him the duties of the Goſpel in a charitable quotation 5}, * 


In a word, one would think the title of this 
him to be a Miniſter, but a true Miniſter, not at all Piece. 


things ſevere enough to him, he never goes beyond 
the bounds of prudence and moderarion; nay he re- 


offended, who ſpeaks to a Layman, and not a Layman 


— who ſpeaks to a Miniſter who had offended 
im. fa 


TAULERUS (JOHN), a writer famous among the myſtical devotees, flouriſhed in 


the fourteenth Century. 


We have no certain account of the year or place of his birth : for 


thoſe, who ſay, that he was born at Cologne, cannot prove it; but we know that he 
was born in Germany. He became a Monk of the Dominican Order, and gained a 
great {kill in Philoſophy and School- Divinity; but he applied himſelf principally to 
myſtical Divinity; and as it was believed that he was favoured with revelations from 
heaven, he was ſtyled be illuminated Divine, He had great talents for preaching, and 


Vol. IX. 


| there 
6 1 


 ſhewn (16). Obſerve, that Tavernier being in Hol- (16) Chapyy- 
land after the publication of his third volume, received zeau, Defenſe, 
See what Mr. Oc. pag-8. 
. ; In 1 
See alſo, concerning the queſtion whether Tavernier did El pat £6 


not ſhew a great deal of patience, the Entretiens fur to the Monar- 
chia Uni verſale 
del Re Luigi XIV 
printed at Am- 
ſterdam 1689. 


that he did not at leaſt make uſe of the weapons of (18) Pag. 2ot, 
an author, I mean, employ the pen of ſome other © #7 
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there was no Preacher in that age more followed than he. He reproved with great zeal 


and great freedom the faults of every body ; 


and this made him odious to ſome Monks, 


whoſe perſecutions of him he bore patiently and couragiouſly. He ſubmitted with the 
fame patience and reſolution to the trials, which God made him paſs through for two 
years, and which were ſo ſevere, that his friends looked upon him with contempt. It 


(a) Extracted 


tom a Theſis 


Wittemberg 


was thought that he was thus viſited by God, that he might not grow proud of the ex- 
traordinary gifts which he had received from heaven. The two principal cities in which 
maintained az he preached, were Cologne and Straſburg. He died in the latter after a long ſickneſs, 


Meme gg, and was honourably interred there in the Academica] College near the Winter- Auditory. 
intitled, M-mriz His tomb is ſtill to be ſeen there. If his epitaph had been well attended to, there would 


Fob. Tauleri re- 


not have been ſuch a variety of opinions concerning the year of his death [A]: it would 
ftaurata, and _ . | 
written by Geor- have been unanimouſly fixed on the 17th of May 1361 (a), He wrote ſeveral books [B]; 


gius Fridericus 


g concerning which different judgments have been formed; ſome Catholics have cenſured 
Heupelius, Ar- Aas 
zentoratenſs. them, and ſome Proteſtants have commended them [C]. It cannot be denied but that he 


IA Such a variety of opinions concerning the year of 

| bis death.) According to ſome (1) he died in 1355. 

(x) Teſte Sponda- Others (2) ſay, that it was on the 15th of July 1379. 
vo, ad ann 1355, Others (3) conjecture, that he died in 1390. 55 

3 7. Peg. , B] He wrote ſeveral books.) It was in his own 

; native language : the principal of thoſe books were 

(2) Frottinger, tranſlated into Latin by Surius, and publiſhed at 

_— tage . Cologne in 1548. Here is the order of them. Hi/foria 

3 Pes. 757. ite & converſionis Foannis Tauler, Conciones de tem- 


(3) Strateman- e. Conciones de Sanflis. De weris wirtutibus, inſti- 
nus, Theatr. Hiſt, 


. tutionibuſque divinis. Epiſtolæ diwotionem, divinumgue 


| apud Georg. Fri- amorem ſpirantes. Propbetiæ de plagis noſtri temporis. 
deric. Heupeli- Cantica quædam ſpiritualia anime Deum impendio aman- 


um, in Memoria tis, De novem rupibus fie gradibus Chriſtianæ per- 
J. Faulert 7 "tr feetionis. Speculum lacidiſſimum & exemplar Domini 
Fatale, pots whe noſtri J. Chriſti, Convivium M. Eckardi jucundum & 
pium. Colloquium Theologi & Mendici. Oratio fidelit 

preparatoria ad mortem. Præparationes quatuor no- 

tabiles ad mortem felicem. Notabilis alia ad mor- 

tem felicem præparatio. De decem cæcitatibus, & 

guat uordecim divini amoris radicibus libellus. Obſerve, 

that except the ſermons, all the works, the titles of 

which have been given, are collections out of Taule- 


(4) Extracted Tus, and intermixed with the writings of ſome other 


from Father writers (4). Obſerve, alſo, that the book intitled Ser- 
SG, Differ - * ones, quibus explanatio Ewangeliorum gue diebus Domini- 
wy 7 or cis ac Feftis Sanctorum enarrari folent, comprehenditur, 
609. was printed at Augſburg in 1508 in folio, at Baſil 

1521 and 1522 in folio, at Francfort 1681 in 4to; 
(5) Georg. Fride- and that the edition of Augſburg does not contain all 


\ Ticus Heupelivs, the ſermons to be found in the others (5). Some pre- 


in Memoria 7. tend that Taulerus is author of a book intitled. Theo- 
Tauleri reflaur a- 


10 B. logia Ger manica, printed in 1518, 1519, 1520, 1528, 
N 1681, &c. It 6 Joubted, bot That — Folds: 
Theophilus, who tranſlated it into Latin, was Sebaſtian 
Caſtalio. Many perſons are perſuaded, that Taulerus 
did not write that book; for he is quoted there, ſay 
they, and the author ſtyles himſelf Prieſt and Warden 


(6) Icem, ibid. of the Knights of the Teutonic Order in their houſe 


at Francfort (6). James Thomaſius has collected ſe- 
(>) Thomafius, veral encomiums given that book (7). But ſee eſpe- 
Schediaſmia 11/5. cially the preface to the French edition of Theologia 
- D, Germanica, and the letter concerning the myſtical 
entili, Cucflico- 4s 
rum Hereſ, & authors at the end of that ſame edition. The pre- 
Theologia Myſui- face will inform you of many particulars relating to the 
c1, pag. 75+ apud book tranſlated into Latin by Caſtalio, and you will find 
eund. ibid. there the following paſlage in the letter. Taulerus wrote 
(8) At Amſtet- © 1n the old German language, which is very rarely to 
dam 1700, print- ** be met with. Surius made a Latin tranſlation 
” by Henry es printed ſeveral times at Paris and Cologne till the 
EE year 1615, which now ſerves inſtead of an original. 


Roman Catholics and Proteſtants. The Flemings 
have alſo publiſhed it; but the old Flemiſh edition 
of Francfort in 1565 is altered, as well as that of 
Mr. Serrarius printed at Hoorn about forty years 
ago, though otherwiſe this laſt edition contains more 
„tracts of the author than any of the reſt. The 
beſt is that of Antwerp 1685 ; it wants however his 
Inflitutions, Letters, and Exerciſes upon the paſſion ; 
but we find them by themſelves, the two firſt with 
« the title of Medulla Anime, of which there is an 
old French edition, but much inferior to a new and 
very beautiful tranſlation both of his Inſtitutions 


here are many German editions publiſhed by both 


corrupts 


« on the purgative, illuminative, and unitive life, 


« which are added to it. Father Mabillon in the ca- 

e talogue at the end of his Trait? des Etudes Monaſtigues 

« places among the ſpiritual books tranſlated into 

« French the works of Taulerus. I have not ſeen his 

&« ſermons, Which are the moſt conſiderable part of 

« them; and I am aſſured, that his treatiſe concerning the 

& poor life of Jeſus Chriſt is much leſs to be found there, 

« ſince it is even wanting in the Latin edition of Surius, 

* and found only in the German and Flemiſh ().“ (9 ng; touch 
[C] Some Catholics have cenſured them, and fome Pro- Mens: oy: 

teftants have commended them.) Eccius ſaid that Tau- 12, 13. 
lerus was a man full of Reveries, and ſuſpected of he- 

reſy, and one who ſhould have continued always in 

obfcurity. Vocavit Eceius Taulerum ſomniatorem, hæ- 

reſeos arguit, & ut prorſus lateret, & nunquam in mo- N 

naſteria involaret opravit (10). Bloſius vigorouſly op- (10) Georg. Frid, 

poſed this cenſure. Eccio frenue ſe oppoſuit Ludovicus gy he 
Bloſius Abbas Lætienſis qui Taulerum Catholicz fidei in- þ, 7.” ha 

tegerrimum cultorem appellawit, dixit ea quæ ſcripſit Sac. tom. l. 
ſana & plane divina eſſe, optavitque in nomine domini, ut 

Taulerus ubique gentium cognitus eſſet, & à pluribus 


diligentiffime legeretur, addit minus circumſpectum Ec- 


cium, Taulerum nondum ſatis a ſe lectum damnaſſe 

(11). i. e. Lewis Bloſius the Abbot ſtrenuoufly op- (11) Idem, ibid. 
« poſed Eccius, ſtyling Taulerus a ſincere maintainer of 

e the Catholic faith, and ſaying that his writings were 

% ſound and divine; and he wiſhed in God's name, 

e that Taulerus were univerſally known, and diligent- 


ly read by moſt people; and he added, that Eccius 


« was not cautious enough, who condemned 'Taulerus 


before he read him ſufficiently.” Poſſevinus men- 


tions and approves of this judgment of Bloſius (12). (12) Idem, ib. 
Spondanus takes the part of Taulerus, and tells us that 
he foretold the hereſies, which Wickliff would ſoon 
publiſh, and commends his Apologiſt Bloſius. Crus 


(Tauleri) extant ſermones, & alii traftatus unfionem 


diwini ſpiritus referentes : predixitque hereſes contra 


Sacramenta & dogmata Eccleſiæ Catholice brevi ab 

Wickleffo orituras. Contra cujus obtrefatares Apologiam 

fſeripfit Ludevicus Bloſius, recentior ejuſdem Spiritus Sancti Wo 
dewotiſſimus diſcipulus (13). i. e.“ Taulerus's ſer- fp 3) Sponcanu3, 
« mons and other tracts, which ſavour of the unction TS T2909 
„of the divine ſpirit, are extant ; and he foretold tage 

„ herefies, which Wickliff would ſoon vent againſt the 

« Sacraments and Doctrines of the Church. Lewis 

« Blofius, a later and moſt zealous diſciple of the ſame 

© holy ſpirit, wrote an Apology againſt thoſe who cen- 

&« ſured him.” Sixtus Senenſis has highly commended 1 
the devotion of our Dominican (14). I have read in $2 hay 85 
Hottinger (15), that there are ſome Catholics, Wo 573% b. Gan Se, 
ſtyle Jaulerus an Hereſiarch and ſay, that ſeveral per- pag. 336. edit. 
ſons doubted of his ſalvation; but that an apparition Colon. 1626, 4. 
delivered them ſrom that doubt. Luther was one of er 
the great Panegyriſts of Taulerus. Hunc doctorem, ſays Tears inflaura- 
he (16), cio quidem ignotum efſe Scholis Theologorum, ta, folio B 2+ 
ideoque forte contemptibilem, ſed ego plus in eo ( licet totus 
Germanorum vernacula fit conſcriptus ) reperi Theologiz (15) Hoitingere 
ſolidæ & hynceræ quam in univerſis omnium univerſita- _ —_ 3 — 
tum Scholaſticis Doctoribus repertum eſt, aut reperiri poffit H. ck Bzovius, 
in ſuis ſententiis. i, e. I know, that this Doctor is y,. Cr. 1353. 
„% unknown to the ſchools of Divines, and therefore S. 27, 22. 

«« perhaps much deſpiſed ; but I have found in him 


printed at Paris in 1668, and of his Exerciſes upon * more ſolid and true Divinity, than is found in all the 
&* the Paſſion, printed in the ſame place the year fol- Doctors of all the Univerſities, or than can be found 


„ lowing, with the Exerciſes of the pious Escylus © in their opinions.” Let us ſee what he wrote to um, folio B ve. 


3 | Spalatinus ; 


« (though his writings are all in the German language) (6) Luther, 
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corrupts many of his readers by leading them into Fanaticiſm [D]. We ſhall ſee below 
the character given him by a man well ſkilled in theſe matters [E]. It would be an 
injuſtice not to diſtinguiſh him from thoſe falſe myſtics, who have taught in Chriſtianity 
ſomething like the errors of the Eaftern Philoſophers [F], whom I have mentioned in 


77) 1dem, tom. Spalatinus (17): Si te delectat puram folidam antique 
1, Epiſt. Epiſtol. fimzllimam Theologiam legere in Germanica lingua effuſam, 
23- ad Spalat. A. Fer mone: Fob. Tauleri prædicaloriæ profeſſionis comparare 
1516, dat. Pas. tibi potes. Neque enim ego wel in Latina vel in noſtra lingua 
2. fac. a, apud . 7. . 4 | a 4 : 

Feupelium, ibid. Theologiam widi ſalubriorem, & cum Evangelio conſonanti- 
« orem. i. e. It you are pleaſed with reading pure, ſolid 

Divinity, and ſuch as is moſt like the primitive, written 

in the German language, you may procure the ſer- 

% mons of John Taulerus of the preaching order. I have 

«© not ſeen any treatiſe of Divinity in the Latin or our 

« own language more ſound, or more agreeable to the 

% Goſpel.” The encomiums, which Luther gave to Tau- 

| | lerus, have been more than once prefixed to the editions 

(13) Chriſtoph. of the latter (18). Some affect to ſay, that Luther 
Heintic. Loeber. ſpake thus, either before he attacked popery, or during 
in brevi Judicio the firſt years of his reformation, and that afterwards 
rg ter 1 he became more reſerved in commending that writer. 
Loeberus was magis magiſque ſuperare, & negotium cum novis prophetis 
printed at Jena interceſit in Taulero ejuſque Theologia commendandis cæpit 


16381 gfe parcior (19). Nay they quote a ſermon, wherein 


he cenſures him for a dangerous doctrine, viz. that we 
(19) Idem, ibid. ought not to pray to God. Taulerus exemplo neſcio quo 


fol. A 3. docere vult eſſe a precibus defiſtendum : ſed hac doctrina 


nihil eſt perniciofius : nimts enim ad intermittendas preces 


(20) Luther. in jam antea propenſi ſumus (20). i. e. Taulerus, by 
C:ncim. demi & * whoſe example I know not, would have men deſiſt 


ublico habitts, « from praying; but nothing is more pernicious than 
Wee Remi - n 8 Pe 


nil. edit. Wanc- * that Doctrine; for we are already too apt to inter- 
kelianæ, p. 545. mit our prayers.” However that be, Michael Ne- 
apud Loeberum, ander, Nicholas Hunnius, Dorſcheus, Quenſtedt, Spe- 
idid, folio AZ ner, Arndius (21), and ſome other Lutherans have 
verſe. given high encomiums of Taulerus ; and he has been 
(21) See thequo» Tanked by Flacius Illyricus among the witneſles of 
tations from truth (22). Let us conclude this remark with the 
them in Heupeli- words of a modern myſtical writer. No good man 
us in Taulero in- « can read him without reliſhing and approving of 
faurat, ſol. B. 3. 4% him. Thus we find, that the wiſeſt Proteſtants, 
22] See the me the Doctors Arnd, Muller, and ſeveral others, with- 
(22) See 
Heupelius, fol, © out excepting even Luther or Melanchthon, have 
ult. & beſtowed encomiums on him not inferior to thoſe of 
« the Roman Catholics, as appears from the begin- 
„ ning of the German edition of his ſermons, which 
« the pious Arnd publiſhed, and from that of all his 
„ works publiſhed by the famous Spener, reprinted at 
( In 1680, and“ Francfort (“) ſeveral times (23). 
1692, Kc. [DJ I cannot be denied, but that he corrupts many of his 
(23) Lettre touch. Leaders by leading them into Fanaticiſm. | Beza had a vaſt 
ant les Autewrs Contempt for him: Sainte Aldegonde conſidered him as 
Myſtiques, in an Enthuſiaſt: Voetius only repreſents him as a man, 
Memoria Tauleri who, without being directly an enthuſiaſt, has ſaid many 
'"/(aurata, p. uf. things, which opened the way to the enthuſiaſm of ſome 


(44 See Heupe- ſectaries (24). Let us cite Hoornbeeck's words: Fuerunt 
ls, abi ſupra, ſub Papatu, qui vel inſeii, vel imprudentes viam multiim 
2» 


fol. B. flraverunt Enthufiaſticis illis, fu Theologia myſlica, 


quemadmodum loquuntur, & libellis pietatis, quibus ter- 
minis & phraſibus duris, myſticis & allegoricis, tum in- 
ſpirationis, tum deificationis &c. utebantur, & ab aliis 
pro enthufiaſmis ſuis habiti vel accepti poſtea fuerunt. 
2uales, Johannes de Schoonhovia, Joh. Taulerus, guem 
| inter Pontificios, Eckius, inter noſtros Marnixius carpunt : 
25, Hoornbeeclte, deſendit autem Lud. Bigſius, fingulari pro eo Apologia (25). 
Summa Contr: i, e. There were ſome perſons under the Papacy, 
= bas. m. © who either ignorantly or impudently paved the way 
mw „ greatly for thoſe Enthuſiaſts by their myſtic Divini- 
« ty, as they call it, and their books of devotion, 
«++ wherein they uſed harſh, myſtical, and allegorical 
„terms and phraſes of inſpiration, deification, &c. and 


« were afterwards eſteemed by others for their Enthu- 


„ ſiaſm. Of this ſtamp were John de Schoonhovia, 

John 'Taulerus, who is cenſured among the Papiſts 

„ by Eckius, and among the Proteſtants by Marnix 

de Sainte Aldegonde, but is defended in a direct 

| % Apology by Lewis Bloſius.“ Nicholas Hunnius and 

(25) Nicol. Hun- ſome other Lutherans were of the ſame opinion. Ex 
Ms 7 Conſider. quibus & permultis fimilibu . proclive oft ju- 
& 1. 25 3 dicium ferre, annon Taulerus per /e, minimum per acci- 
«pud Houp:lium, den, Schwenckfeldianorum, Anabaptiſtarum, & Weige- 


„ Mem:1ia J. lianorum figmentis anſam aederit (26). 1. e. From 


Da in/tazra- e which and many other things of the ſame nature it 
row B3- is eaſy to judge, whether Taulerus of himſelf, and 


This bock of Pe? illa tempora ubi B. wiro datum fuit tenebras papales 


the 


© not at all by accident, did not give occaſion to the 
«« fiftions of the Schwenckſeldiſts, Anabaptiſts, and Wei- 
„ gelians.” Heupelius, whom I have ſo often quoted, 
reduces his whole diſputation to theſe two propoſitions. 
IJ. That Taulerus deſerves to be recommended to ftu- 
dents of Divinity. II. That he ought to be read with 
precaution ; for, adds he, we find in him falſe dofrines, 
and expreſſions which ſeem to favour the Enthutiaſts 
and Quietiſts. Quod non ſolum haud pauci in eo reperi- 
antur errores approbati, qui in ſermonibus edit. Francaf. 
1621 C 1681 diligenter ſunt annotati, ſed etiam non 
raro dictionibus & formulis loquendi utatur, que videntur 
Enthuſiaſtis nominatim Weigelianis &, guos non ita pri- 
dem D. Michael de Molinos in Italia excluſit, Quietiſtis 
fawere (27). FO 

LE] The character given him by a man well ſilled in 
theſe matters.) *The character of this illuminated (28) Viz, Tau- 
* author (28) is in my opinion as follows. That the lerus. 
ſou] by the mortification of its paſſions and vices, by 
the practice of virtue, by the denial of itſelf, its 
will, and ſelf- love and its whole activity and of all 
created beings, ſhould return into its internal fund, 
„ where it ſeeks God, and finds him at laſt, who 
« manifeſts himſelf by the Birth of his divine word, 
and the inſpiration of his holy ſpirit ; and that after- 
«© wards by a laſting and continual introverſion it 
© ſhould remain in this interior ſtate, in which God 
% may produce in it his will, his wonders, and his 


„ ſpecial direction; of which however this author 


(27) Hevpelius 
= 


66 
66 


cc 


ſpeaks but generally (29).” Thus writes the author 3 1 


of the new edition of the Theologia Germanica. ſtiques, p. 13, 12. 
[F] Something like the errors of the Eaftern Philoſs- 

phers.] It is ſarprizing, that theſe Chriſtian Myſtics, 

and thoſe Pagan Philoſophers ſhould reſemble each o- 

ther ſo much, that one might think, that they had 

agreed to vent the ſame abſurdities, the one in the 

Eaſt, and the others in the Weſt, What a ſtrange har- 

mony there is between perſons, who had never ſeen or 

heard of each other! I am going to quote a paſſage, 

which will inform us, that there have been ſome Myſ- 

tics, who have taught the transformation of all things 

into God, and an Identification, which would reduce 

the Creator and creatures to a kind of nothingneſs, CE 

that is, to an eternal ination. This very much reſem- (zo) See remarks 

bles the Nirepan of the Siameſe (30). Theſe Myſtics LA] of the arti» 

ſuppoſed the doctrine of the Trinity, and aſcribed to de SOMMO- - 

the three perſons all the whole action, and ſo imagined, ROI 

that even the divine eſſence did nothing, and that when 1 55 

the ſoul is transformed into the eſſence of God, and 

raiſes herſelf above the three perſons, it is in as deep a 

ſtate of reſt as if it were annihilated. Ruyſbroch ſhall (22) Rp 

be my authority. J//aque, ſays he (3 1), ne quis aliguo * 1 do 


implicetur ac ſeducatur errore, diligenter falſos hoſce Pro- vera Contemplat. 


phetas, me eos depingente, animadvertat. Qui primi ge- cp. 19. pag · 4450 
; D . . . . REY.” . apud Giſb. Voe- 
neris ſunt, Dei eſſentiam ſe eſſe ajunt ſupra divimtatis (: 
deogue ſe efe ocioſos, ac fi non efſent : 8 e 
per ſonas, — 7 ) IJ» 1 oy Nen - quanao- 7. Pietatis, cap. 
quidem Dei eſſentia non agit, ſed Spiritus Sanctus opera- 3. pag. 86. 
tur. Putant ergo ſe ipſo Sancto Spiritu efſe ſupe- 
riores, & ſe neque ipſo, neque ejus gratia habere"opus : 
dicunt enim non modo nullam creaturam, ſed nec ipſum 
guidem Deum guicquam eis vel confirre vel auferre poſſe. 
Auidam etiam ejus ſunt ſententiæ, ut animas ſuas ex Dei 
ſubſtantia creatas offirment, cumque mortui fuerint, rur- 


ſum ſe futuros eſſe id quad antea fuerant : perinde ut ſcy- 


phus aque hauſtus ex fonte, fi in ipſum fontem refunda- 
tur, idem eft quod fuit prius. Ajunt preterea, fi quis 
per caelum omne pervagetur, nullum eum neque angelorum, 
neque animarum, neque ordinum, neque gloriæ, neque 
præmiorum diſcrimen diſlinfionemque reperturum ; ſigui- 
dem nihil illic, niſi ſimplicem quandam beatamgque eſſen- 
liam, omni actione vacantem, eſſe arbitrantur : Addunt 
his, poſt extremum judicii diem omnes omnino homines , ma- 
los que ac bonos, & fimul Deum ipſum, non niſi unam 
eandemgue Dei effentiam, que in omnem æternitatem abſ- 
gue ulla actione ſemper ocio wacatura fit, eſſe futures. 
Aique eam ob rem nihil neque ſcire, neque cognoſcere, 
ne que welle, nec amare, nec cogitare, non gratias age- 
re, non laudare, ſed nec defiderare, nec habere wolunt. 
Nam ſupra Deum & fine Deo eſſe, nec in ulla re Deum 
guærere nec invenire, atque demum ab omnibus pror ſus 
immunes eſſe volunt. Et hoc ipſi perfectam appellant ſpi- 
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(5) Rem. [4]. the article of SPINOZA (ö). 


riths paupertatem. Verum ejuſcemodi paupertas in clo 
minin? invenitur neque in Deo, neque in angelis, neque in 
ſanctis, fed nec in hominibus bonis toto orbe terrarum. 
Itaque non niſi diabolica & tartarea paupertas t. 1. e. 
Therefore leſt any perſon ſhould be miſled into 
« error, let him carefully conſider theſe falſe Prophets, 
« as I ſhall deſcribe them. Thoſe of the firſt kind 
«« aſſert themſelves to be the divine eſſence, ſuperior to 
the perſons of the Divinity, and therefore are as 
© much at reſt as if they did not exiſt, fince the eſſence 
© of God does not act, but the Holy Ghoſt alone 
„operates. They think themſelves therefore ſuperior 
** to the Holy Ghoſt himſelf, and to have no occaſion 
* for him or his favour, for they ſay, that not only 
© no creature, but likewiſe not even God himſelf can 
« give any thing to them, or take any thing from 
* them. Some are alſo of opinion, that their ſouls 
„are created out of the ſubſtance of the Deity, and 
«© when they die, they ſhall become again what they 
were before; juſt as a cup of water drawn from a 


« fountain, if it be poured again into the fountain, is 


the ſame as it was before. They aſſert likewiſe, 
« that if any perſon were to travel through all the 


« heavens, he would find no difference or diſtinction 
« of angels, or ſouls, or orders, or glory, or rewards ; 


for they imagine, that there is nothing there but a 


« certain ſimple and bleſſed eſſence, void of all action. 
They add, that after the day of judgment all man- 
kind, good as well as bad, and Ged himſelf, will 
* conſtitute only one and the ſame eſſence of God, 
* which will continue intirely inactive to all eternity. 
% For this reaſon they will neither know, nor under- 
* ſtand, nor will, nor love, nor think of, nor give 
„thanks for, nor praiſe, nor deſire, nor have any 
thing. For they will have themſelves to be above 
« God, and without God, nor will they ſeek or find 
* God in any thing, and in ſhort be independent of 
every thing. And this they call perfect poverty of 
* ſpirit. But ſuch a poverty is not found in heaven 


either in God, or the angels, or ſaints, nor in good 


% men in this world. It is therefore a diabolical and 3 

« helliſh poverty.” Our Taulerus never reſembled (32) See the par- 
theſe doaters, and he very well refutes thoſe, who ima- pa. he 1 1 
gine themſelves to be only mere inſtruments in the hands us, 2 hog 


of God (32). 4; Page 78, 79. 


TAURELLUS (NICHOLAS), a Phyſician and Philoſopher, was born at Mont- 
belliard November the 26th 1547. He was admitted Maſter of Philoſophy at Tubingen 
in 1565 ; and when the Magiſtrates of Nuremberg founded an Univerſity at Altdorf in 

(a) Extrafed 1581, they conferred'on him the Profeſſorſhip of Phyſic (a). He diſcharged it with 


from Melchior 


Adam. in Vitis great ability; but by leaving the beaten road, he raiſed himſelf enemies, and was in- 


Morn, as yolved in a conteſt with the Divines. Thoſe of Heidelberg run him down as an 
Atheiſt [4]. He died at Altdorf in September 1606 (5). It was at the time of the 
(4) Idem, ibid. plague z and when he ſaw one of his maid-ſervants ſeized with it, he abandoned his houſe 
in the night; but he returned ſoon after, and died the fame day (c). He publiſhed ſome (c) Paulus Fre. 


books, which made a great deal of noiſe [B]. 


[U The Divines of Heidelberg run him down as an 
Atheiſt.) Giſbert Voetius will inform us of the occa- 


1) Giſb. Voeti- Go, : | . . , 
0 A; Gier nett. fion of it. He puts this queſtion to himſelf (1). Cur 


oe bes 290. Taurellum Philoſophum non ignobilem, dixerint Atheum 


(2) This letter is Medicum, in Literis (2) ad Deputatos Synodi Holland. 


dated at Heidel- 


berg Auguſt 26, ſuper libro & cauſa Conr. Vorſtii perſcriptis? Et an non 


1610. it is the Falcem miſerint in alienam meſſem, & indigne traduxe- 
149th among Tint iſtius aliorumgue familium magnorum virorum inventa 


- thoſe publiſhed by 424 illuſtrandam & perficiendam Philoſophiam ? 1. e. 


the Kemonſtrants «« Why did the Divines of Heidelberg ſome years 
CO ON ago call Nicholas Taurellus, who was 1 contempti- 
ble Philoſopher, an atheiſtical Phyſician, in their 
letters written to the Deputies of the Synod of Hol- 
land concerning Conrad Vorſtius's book and 
« cauſe ? And did not they thruſt their ſickle into ano- 
„ ther perſon's harveſt, and unworthily traduce the 


inventions of him and other great men for the im- 


«« provement of Philoſophy ?” And he anſwers : Ar- 
Gitror ess reſpexifſe paradoxa non pauca que imprimis 
Compendio Metaphyſico, & Triumpho Philoſophiæ 
inſpargit; & ad divina ac Theologica paſſim applicat : 
guibus limites communes hodierno Chriftianiſmo Theologie 
tranſiliri, & dogmata nonnulla conquaſſari, atque adeo 
Scepticis, Libertinis, aliiſque fanaticis & ſecundi generis 
Atheis cauſam nimis tradi non immerito metuendum eſt. 
De intentione illius viri nolumus judicare, nec cetera ejus 
inquirimus. Aliter etiam judicamus de ingeniofis ipſius 
diſputationibus, in naturalibus contra Piccolomineum, 
Ca ſalpinum, alioſque phyſicos : ubi omnem libertatem So- 
craticam tollere nolimus nec theologici hoc fori eft, ſed me- 
dici, phyſici, mathematici ; quomodo vice ver ſa, meta- 
Puhiſica, pueumatologica, & thealogica naturalia non tam, 
nedum ſolius, phyſico- medici & mathematici fori ſunt, 
quam theologici. Videant ergo juniores, ut cum judicio 
{/egat philoſophemata ejus, que naturalia tranſcendunt. 
i.e. © I believe, that they referred to ſeveral para- 
«« doxes, which he particularly interſperſes in his Com- 
© pendium Metaphyficum & Triumphus Philoſophie, and 
« applies to divine and theological matters; by which 
„it is juſtly to be feared the common boundaries of 
« Divinity in the preſent ſtate of Chriſtianity may 
© be broken through, and ſome Doctrines ſhaken, 
and too great an advantage given to Sceptics, Li- 
« bertines, and other Fanatics, and Atheilts of the 


3 


Theologi Heidelbergenſes ante annos aliquot Nicol. 


but I muſt obſerve here, that the expreſſions of the 


herus, in Theatrg 


He in, pag. 1320. 


e ſecond rate. We will not judge of his intention, nor 
«« inquire farther into the affair. We form a different 
« opinion of Piccolomini, Czfalpinus, and other na- 
« turalifts ; and are not for taking away all Socratic 


freedom; nor does this belong to the tribunal of 


« Divinity, but of Phyſic, Natural Philoſophy, and 
« Mathematics; as on the other hand Metaphyſics, 
„ Pneumatology, and Natural Theology, do not be- 
long ſo properly, much leſs ſolely, to the tribunal 
« of Phyſic, Natural Philoſophy, and Mathematics, 
« as to that of Divinity. Let the youth therefore 
„ obſerve to read with caution his philoſophical reflec- 
« tions, which are metaphyſical.” Though this fa- 
mous author would not expreſsly condemn the Divines 
of Heidelberg, he gives us reaſon to think, that they 


' proceeded too faſt. Accuſations of that kind ought to 


be rarely brought. We find, that on the other hand 
he does juſtice to this proſeſſor, who had certainly a 
great deal of wit, and was a ſubtle diſputant. A paſ- | 
ſage, which I have cited elſewhere (3), informs us, (3) In the article 
that he was accuſed of Atheiſm by that ſame Divine; ©ORLAEUS 
(David) citat. (i). 
original are not ſo ſtrong. They repreſent him only 
as an aſſertor of Paradoxes : ¶Mertio rapadogeNν Lau- 
relli (4). (4) Voetius, in 
[B] He publiſhed ſome books, which made a great deal ***%% 2 3 ae 
of noiſe.) A method of prognoltics in phyſic; notes A Lv. 
upon the works of Arnoldus Villanovanus : Diſcasſiones | 
Phyfice de mundo contra Piccolomineum: Diſcuſſiones Phy- 
fice & Metaphbyfica de carlo adverſus eundem : Alpes 
eſe, it is a book againſt Cæſalpinus: de infinizi con- 
tinui ſeftione : de rerum æternitate. I have cited in T 
another place (5) a book, wherein he lays down a par- VB Kring 
ticular notion concerning the ſouls of beaſts. See the eitation (38). | 
titles inſerted in the paſſage of Voetius in the preced- 
ing remark, | 
He had begun a book de lis per je ſublſiſtentibus, 
ſome fragments of which were publiſhed after his death 
in a new edition of the treatiſe 4e Calo & Mundo. 
Piccart his Collegue procured this edition at Amberg 
1611 in 8vo. Theſe fragments ſhew, that Taurellus 
well underſtood the nature of ſubſlance, and what diſ- 
tinguiſhes it from accident. It is a little ſtrange, that 
the freedom, which he took in confuting Ariſtotle, 
ſhould expoſe him to the reſeatments of the 2 
ce 
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Scioppius, in Sca- 


ligero Hy pobol. 
folio 196 verſo. 


TAY 


He was ſhort of ſtature, which occaſioned a Poet, alluding to the word T; aurellus, a 


_ diminutive of Taurus, to beſtow this encomium upon him, that he was Taurellus in 
74) Taken from 
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body, but Taurus in mind, Corpore Taurellus, Taurus es Ingenio. This was a verſe in 
an elegy written in his praiſe, when he received the degree of Doctor of Phyſic in the 


Univerſity of Baſil (d). 


ſince he principally refuted thoſe doctrines of Ariſtotle, 
which were contrary to Religion. This we find par- 
ticularly in a book of his printed at Marpurg in 1604. 
in 8vo, and entitled, De rerum æternitate: Nicolai 
Jaurelli Montbelgardenſis, Med. & Phyfices in Altdorf 
fenſi Noricorum Academia Profeſſoris, Metaphyfices Uni- 


Vallefii, Piccolbminei, C4 ſalpini, Societatis Coni mbricen- 


fis, aliorumque diſcutiuntur, examinantur, atque refutan- 


tur. He confutes therein clearly and ſubtilly the pre- 
tended eternity, which Ariſtotle aſcribed to the world. 


He was certainly one of the ableſt Metaphyſicians of 
that age, 


hat, of March Sciences. 


verſalis partes quatuor. In quibus placita Ariftotelis, 


TAUVRY (DANIEL), Doctor of Phyſic of the Faculty of Paris, was born at 

Laval, and maintained there a general theſis of Philoſophy at the age of ten years. He 

was Phyſician of the Faculty of Angers at fifteen years old. He wrote ſeveral Treatiſes 

/x) Mercure G. Of Anatomy and Phyſic [A], and was one of the ornaments of the Royal Academy of 
He died at Paris March the 1ſt 1701 at the age of thirty two years (a). 


1701. | 
(1) See the 3ſt [A] He wrote ſeveral treatiſes of Anatomy and Phy- See the Fournal des Sawan of the 14th of July 1698. 
Fournal des Sa- fic.] That entitled Nouvelle Anatomie raiſounte was There was publiſhed in the ſame city in 1699 a new 


vans 1690, pag. 


$48. Dutch ed printed at Paris 1690 in 12mo (1) : it was tranſlated edition of the Traits des medica mens, which he had re- 
409» | . | 


(2) Nouw. de la into Engliſh (2). His new practice in acute diſeaſes viſed, corrected and inlarged. The roth Fournal des 
Rep. des Lettres, and thoſe depending on the fermentation of liquors was Sawvans (3) of that year mentions it. | 


March 1702, . publiſhed at Paris in 1698 in two volumes in 12mo, 
paz · 357 


(3) Pag. 189, of 


. the Dutch edition - 


TAYLOR (JEREMY), Biſhop of Down and Connor in Ireland, was born at Cam- 


% David Lloyd's bridge, and fon of a Barber of that town (a). 
Memoirs, p. 702» 


edit. London 
1668 in fol. 


At thirteen years of age he was entered into 
Caius College in that Univerſity, where he continued till he had taken the degree of 
Maſter of Arts (6). 


Afterwards entering into holy Orders, he ſupplied for a time the 


(Sc Dr. Geo. Divinity-Lecturer's place in the Cathedral of St. Paul's in London, and diſtinguiſhing, 


Ruft's Funeral .=; N was 1 in 
Semis on Biſkop himſelf to great advantage, he was introduced into the favour of Archbiſhop Laud, who 


Taylor. thinking it for the advantage of the world, that his excellent parts ſhould be afforded bet- 


ter opportunities of ſtudy and improvement, than a courſe of conſtant preaching would 


(c) Did. allow of, procured him to be elected Fellow of All-Souls College in 1636 (c) [A]. 


& About the ſame time, ſays Mr. Wood (d), he was in a ready way to be confirmed a 


(d) tb, On. © member of the Church of Rome, as many of that perſuaſion have ſaid; but upon a 


OOO « {ſermon delivered in St. Mary's Church in Oxford on the 5th of November (Gun- 
| «© powder-treaſon-day) anno 1638, wherein ſeveral things were put in againſt the Papiſts 
& by the then Vice-Chancellor (e), he was afterwards rejected with ſcorn by thoſe of 
«© that party, particularly by Francis à S. Clara his intimate acquaintance, to whom af- 
<« terwards he expreſſed ſome ſorrow for thoſe things he had ſaid againſt them, as the 
& ſaid Clara hath ſeveral times told me.” | 
lains of the Archbiſhop, who beſtowed on him the Rectory of Uppingham in Rutland- 


ſhire. In the year 1642 he was with others, by virtue of his Majeſty's letters ſent to 


(e) Dr. Accepted 
Frewen, Dean of 
Glouceſter, 


About that time he became one of the Chap- 


the Univerſity of Oxford, actually created Doctor of Divinity in the Convocation held 


November the 1ſt the ſame year, he being then Chaplain in ordinary to the King, and a 
frequent Preacher before his Majeſty and the Court at Oxford, He afterwards attended 
in the King's army in the condition of a Chaplain. Upon the declining of his Majeſty's 
cauſe he retired into Wales, where, under the protection of the Earl of Carbury of the 
Golden Grove in Caermarthenſhire, he was permitted to officiate as Miniſter, and to 
keep ſchool, in order to maintain himſelf and his children (F). In this retirement he 


V 7 Wood, 121 


wrote ſeveral of his works [B]; and having ſpent ſeveral years there, his family was ſopra. 


vilited 


(1) Atben. Oxon, 
vol. 2. col. 400. 
ad edit. 


[4] Procured him to be elected Fellow of All-Souls 
College in 1636.] Mr. Wood obſerves (1), that tho 
his election was carried through the intereſt of the 
Archbiſhop, yet it was againſt the ſtatutes of the Col- 
lege in theſe two reſpects: fitſt, becauſe he had exceeded 
the age, within which the ſaid ſtatutes make candi- 
dates capable of being elected; and ſecondly, becauſe he 
had not been of three years ſtanding in the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford, only a week or two before he was 


| elected. 


[B] His works.) The liſt of his writings is as fol- 
lows. I. The Golden Grove: or a manual of daily prayers 
and litanies fitted to the days of the week, &c. This 
is ſometimes called The Guide of Infant-devotion, and 
was compoſed at the Golden Grove in the county of 
Caermarthen. Several editions have been publiſhed 
of it, moſtly in 12mo. the fourteenth edition being 
printed in 1683. II. Feftival Hymns according to the 


manner of the ancient Church. III. Of the ſacred or- 


Vol. IX. 


der and offices of Epi ſcopa cy by divine Inſtitution, Apoſfo- 
lical Tradition, and Catholic Practice. Oxford 1642 in 
4to. IV. A diſcourſe concerning Prayer ex tempore, or 
by pretence of the ſpirit, in juſtification of authorized and 
ſet forms of Liturgy : printed in 1646 in 4to. V. An 
Apology for authorized and ſet forms of Liturgy againſt 
the pretence of the ſpirit : 1. for extempore Prayer : 2. 


Forms of private compoſition. London 1649 in 4to. 
VI. ®OEOAOTTA 'EKAEKTIKH', 


preſcribing to other men's faith, and the iniquity of perſe- 
cuting differing opinions. By Fer. Taylor, D. D. Chap- 
laine in ordinarie to his Maithic London 1647 in 
4ro. In the dedication of this book to Chriſtopher 
Lord Hatton, he tells him (2), that the ſum ot his 
«+ diſcourſe is nothing but the ſenſe of theſe words of 
« Scripture, that we know in part, and propheſy in 
„part; and that new awe ſee through a glaſs darkly, 
«© we ſhould not deſpiſe or contemn perſons not ſo 

„Knowing 


6K 


| A diſcourſe of the 
Liberty of Propheſying, ſhewing the unrea ſonableneſi of 


(2) Pag. 6, & 


ſert· = 


1 Cor, Xile 
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viſited by ſickneſs, and he loſt three ſons of great hopes within the ſ pace of two or three 
) Dr. Rute months (g). This affliction touched him ſo ſenſibly, that it made him deſirous to leave 


ermon at Biſhop 


Taylor's Funeral, the country, and going to London, he there for a time officiated in a private congrega- 
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— 
3 


. | Rom. xiv. 


Epheſ. iv, 2, 3 


1 Cor. 1. 10. 


Rom. XiVs 


1 Cor. viii. 1» 


Ver. 7. 


1 Cor. x. 19. 


Ibid. 


Coloſl. It 7 4 


nen. Theſe and thou 


% knowing as ourſelves, but him that is weak in faith 
«© ave ſpould receive, but not to doubtful diſputations ; 
«© therefore certainly to Charity, and not to vexations, 
* not to thoſe, which are the idle effects of impertinent 
« Wranglers. And provided they keep cloſe to the 
& Foundation, which is Faith and Obedience, let them 
„ build upon this foundation matter more or leſs precious; 
« yet if the foundation be intire, they ſhall be ſaved 
«© evith or without loſs. And ſince we profeſs ourſelves 
« ſervants of ſo meek a Maſter, and diſciples of ſo 
„ charitable an inſtitute, et us walk worthy of the vo- 
«© cation, wherewith abe are called, with all lowlineſs 


and meekneſi, with long. ſuffering, forbearing one ano- 


« ther in love; for this is the belt endeawouring to keep 
te the unity of the ſpirit, when it is tyed in the bond of 
« peace. And although it be a duty of Chriſtianity, 
« that ave all ſpeak the ſame thing, that there be no 
„ diviſions among us, but that we be perfectly joined 
together in the ſame mind and in the ſame judgment; 
«« yet this unity is to be eſtimated according to the 
unity of Faith, in things neceſſary, in matters of 
« creed, and articles fundamental ; for as for other 
„things, it is more to be wiſhed than to be hoped 
„ for. There are ſome doubtful diſputations ; and in 
* ſuch the Scribe, the wiſe, the diſputer of this world, 
« are molt commonly very far from certainty, and 
«« many times from truth. There are diverſity of per- 
© ſuaſions in matters adiaphorous, as meats and drinks, 
% and holy days, &c. and both parties, the affirmative 
«« and the negative, affirm and deny with innocence 
enough, for the obſerver and he that obſerves not, 


„ jintend both to God; and God is our common Maſl- 


„ ter, we all fellow-ſervants, and not the Fudge of each 
* other in matters of conſcience or doubtful diſputation. 
« And every man, that hath Faith, muſt have it to 
* himſelf before God, but no man mult either in ſuch 


matters judge his brother or ſet him at nought ; but 


« let us follow after the things, which make for peace, 
and wherewith one may edify another. And the way 


tc do that, is not by knowledge, but by Charity, 


« for knowledge puffeth up, but Charity edifieth ; and 
* ſince there is not in every man be /ame knowledge, 
& but the conſcience of ſome are weak ; as my liberty 


* muſt not be judged of another man's weak conſcience ; 


* ſo mult not J pleaſe myſelf ſo much in my right 
opinion, but J mult alſo take order that his weak 
«© conſcience be not offended or deſpiſed, for no man muſt 
« ſeek his own, but every man another's wealth. And 
although we muſt contend earneſily far the Faith, yet 
* above all things we muſt put on Charity, which is 


«© the bond of perfectneſi. And therefore this conten- 
tion muſt be with arms fit for the Chriſtian avar- 
fare, the ſword of the ſpirit, and the ſhield of faith, 
and preparation of the Goſpel of peace inſtead of ſhoes, 


and a helmet of ſalvation, but not with other arms; 
« for a Churchman muſt not be Taxckx%; a ſtriker, 


far the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 


«« ſpiritual, and the perſons that uſe them ought to be 
gentle and eaſy to be intreated, and we muſt give an 
* account of our faith to them that aſt us with meek- 
nei and humility, for fo is the will of Ged, that with 
„ avell doing ye may put to 2 the ignorance of fooliſh 
ands more to the ſame pur- 

«« poſe are the doctrines of Chriſtianity, whoſe ſenſe 
and intendment I have profecuted in the following 
* diſcourſe, being very much diſpleaſed, that ſo many 
opinions and new dectrines are commenced among 
* us, but more troubled that every man, that had an 
opinion, thinks his own and other men's ſalvation 
is concerned in its maintenance; but moſt of all, 
“that men ſhould be perſecuted and afflicted for diſa- 
0 precing in ſuch opinions, which they cannot with 
ufhcient grounds obtrude upon others neceſſarily, 
becauſe they cannot propound them infallibly, and 
becauſe they have no warrant from Scripture ſo to 
do. For if I ſhall tie other men to believe my 
opinion, becauſe I think TI have place of Scripture, 
which ſeems to warrant it to my underſtanding ; why 
may he not ſerve up another diſh to me in the ſame 
* dreſs, and exact the ſame taſk of me to believe the 
«« contradiftory ? And then fince all the heretics in 
„the world have offered to prove their articles by the 


tion 


fame means, by which true believers propound theirs; 
it is neceſſary that ſome ſeparation either of doctrine 
or of perſons be clearly made, that all pretences may 
*© not be admitted, nor any juſt allegations be rejected; 


and yet that in ſome other queſtions, whether they 


be truly or falſely pretended, if not evidently or de- 
«© monſtratively, there may be conſiderations had to 
* the perſons of men and to the laws of Charity, more 
than to the triumphing in any opinion or doctrine 
not ſimply neceſſary. Now becauſe ſome doctrines 


«« are clearly not neceſſary, and ſome are abſolutely 


«« neceſſary, why may not the firſt ſeparation be made 


*« urged as neceſlary, and the reſt left to men indiffe- 


«© rently, as they were by the Scripture indeterminate- 


« ly? And it were well, if men would as much con- 
« ſider themſelves as the doctrines, and think that 
e they may as well be deceived by their own weak- 
„ neſs, as perſuaded by the arguments of a doctrine, 
% which other men, as wiſe, call inevident. For it is 
«« a hard caſe, that we ſhall think all Papiſts and Ana- 
* baptiſts and Sacramentaries to be fools and wicked 
«« perſons. Certainly among I theſe ſects there are 
very many wiſe men and good men, a: well as erring; 
% and although ſome zeals are ſo hot, and their eyes 
“ ſo inflamed with their ardors, that they do not think 
« their adverſaries look like otber men; yet certainly 
«© we find by the reſults of Uicir diſcourſes, and the 


© tranſactions of their affairs of civil ſociety, that they 
« are men, that ſpeak. and make ſyllogiſms, and uſe 
„ reaſon, and read Scripture; aud although they do 
“ no more underitand all of it, than we do, yet they 


« endeavour to underſtand as much as concerns them, 
6“ even all that they can, even all that concerns re- 
te pentance from dead works, and faith in our Lord 
« Jeſus Chriſt, And therefore methinks this alſo 
* ſhould be another conſideration diſtinguiſhing the 
« perſons; for if the perſons be Chriſtians in their 
« lives, and Chriſtians in their profeſſion, if they ac- 
„ knowledge the eternal Son of God for their Maſter 
« and their Lord, and live in all relations, as becomes 


« hate ſuch perſons, whom God loves, and who love 
“God, who are partakers of Chriſt, and Chriſt hath 
a title to them, who dwell in Chriſt, and Chriſt in 


* them, becauſe their underſtandings have not been 


WA 
* 


brought up like mine, have not had the ſame maſ- 
«« ters, they have not met with the ſame books nor 
the ſame company, or have not the ſame intereſt, or 
are not ſo wiſe, or elſe are wiſer, (that is, for ſome 
«© reaſons or other, which I neither do underſtand, nor 
ought to blame) have not the ſame opinions that I 
have, and do not determine their ichool-queſtions to 
© the ſenſe of my ſe& or intereſt.” He then ob- 


E 
* 


* 
of 


ſerves (3), that © whatſoever is againſt the foundation .) pag. 17, & 
of Faith, or contrary to good life and the laws of f 


*« obedience, or deſtructive to human ſociety, and the 
* public and juſt intereſts of bodies politic, is out of 


“the limits of his queſtion : ſo that Iallow, ſays he, 


e no indifference, nor any countenance to thoſe Reli- 
«« gions, whoſe principles deſtroy government, nor to 
„ thoſe Religions (if there be any ſuch) that teach ill 
„life; nor do I think, that any thing will now ex- 
« cuſe from belief of a fundamental article, except 
„ ſtupidity, or ſottiſhneſs, and natural inability. . . . 
« 'The intendment of my diſcourſe is, that permiſſions 
* ſhould be in queſtions ſpeculative, indeterminable, cu- 
% rious, and unneceſſary ; and that men would not 
«© make more neceſſities than God made, which in- 
% deed are not many. . . . For I conſider, that there 
are but few doctrines of Chriſtianity, that were or- 
« dered to be preached to all the world, to every ſingle 
ron, and made a neceſſary article of his explicit 
belief. Other doctrines, which are all of them not 
% ſimply neceſſary, are either ſuch as are not clearly 
c revealed, or ſuch as are. If they be clearly reveal - 
« ed, and that I know ſo too, or may, but for my 
« own fault, I am not to be excuſed ; but for this I 
« am to be left to God's judgment, unleſs my fault 
«« be externally ſuch as to be cogniſcible and puniſh- 
able in human judicatory. But then if it be nat ſo 
« revealed, but that wiſe men and good men differ in 

4 | = their 


upon this difference, and articles neceſſary be only _ 


perſons making ſuch profeſſions ; why then ſhould I 
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tion of Loyaliſts to his great hazard. At length meeting with Edward Lord Conway, 


that Nobleman carried him over with him into Ireland, and ſettled him at Portmore, 
where he wrote his Ductor Dubitantium. Upon the Reſtoration he returned to England, 


<« their opinions, it is a clear caſe, it is not inter dog- 
« mata neceſſaria ſimpliciter; and then it is certain I 


% may therefore ſafely diſbelieve it, becauſe I may be 


« ſafely ignorant of it. For if my ignorance be 
«© innocent, then to know it or believe it, is not 
ſimply obligatory ; ignorance is abſolutely in- 
“ conſiſtent with ſuch an obligation, becauſe it is de- 


cc 


“ and if I do my honeſt endeavour to underſtand it, 


and yet do not attain it, it is certain, that it is not 
« obligatory to me ſo much as by accident, for no 
obligation can preſs the perſon of a man, if it be 
s jmpoſlible; no man is bound to do more than his 
* beft; no man is bound to have an excellent under- 
« ſtanding, or to be infallible, or to be wiſer than he 
« can, for theſe are things, that are not in his choice, 
and therefore not a matter of law, nor ſubje& to re- 
ward and puniſhment. So that where ignorance of 
the article is not a fin, there diſbelieving it in the 
right ſenſe, or believing it in the wrong, is not 
breach of any duty, eſſentially or accidentally neceſ- 
ſary, neither in the thing itſelf, nor to the perſon ; 
* that is, he is neither bound to the article, nor to any 
* endeavours or antecedent acts of volition and choice; 
and that man, who may ſafely be ignorant of the 
6 propoſition, is not tied at all to ſearch it out, and if 
not at all to ſearch it, then certainly not to find it. 
All the obligation we are capable of, is not to be 
malicious or voluntarily criminal in any kind ; and 
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„ then if by accident we find out a truth, we are 


obliged to believe it ; and ſo will every wiſe or good 
„ man do, indeed he cannot do otherwiſe. But if he 
« diſbelieves an article without malice or deſign, or 
involuntarily, or unknowingly, it is a contradiction 


to ſay it is a fin to him, who might totally have 


«© been ignorant of it; for that he believes in the 
« wrong ſenſe, it is his ignorance; and it is impoſlible, 
that where he hath heartily endeavoured to find out 
«* a truth, that this endeavour ſhould make him guilty 
« of a fin, which would never have been laid to his 
charge, if he had taken no pains at all. His igno- 
„ rance in this caſe is not a fault at all; poſſibly it 


„ might, if there had been no endeavour to have cured 


* 


s 


it.” In the fir! ſection of his book he treats of the 
nature of Faith, and ſhews, that the Duty of it is com- 


' pleted in belirving the articles of the Apoſfiles Creed. In 
the ſecond ſection he diſcourſes of hereſy and its nature; 


and obſerves, that 7 is to be counted according to the 
ſtridt capacity of Chriſtian Faith, and not in opinions ſpe- 
culative, nor ever to pious perſons. In the third, of the 


difficulty and uncertainty of arguments from Scripture in 


queſtions not fimply neceſſary, not literally determined. 
In the fourth, of the difficulty of expounding Scripture. 


In the 5, of the inſufficiency and uncertainty of tra- 


dition to expound Scripture, or determine queſtions, In 
the /ixth, of the uncertainty and inſufficiency of Councils 
Eccleſiaſtical to the ſame purpoſe. In the ſeventh, of 
the fallibility of the Pope, and the uncertainty of his ex- 
pounding Scripture, and reſolving queſtions. In the eighth, 
of the diſability of fathers or writers Eccleſiaſtical to de- 
termine our queſtions with certainty and truth. In the 
ninth, of the incompetency of the Church in its diſfuſive 
capacity to be judge of controverſies, and the impertinency 
of that pretence of the ſpirit. In the tenth, of the au- 
thority of reaſon, and that it, proceeding upon the beſt 
grounds, is the beſt judge. In the eleventh, of ſome 
cauſes of error in the exerciſe of reaſon, which are incul- 
pate in themſelves. In the twelfth, of the innocency of 
error in opinion in a pious perſon. In the thirteenth, of 
the deportment 10 be uſed towards perſons diſagreeing, 
and the reaſons why they are not to be puniſhed with 
death, &c. In the fourteenth, of the pradtice of Chri- 
ſtian Churches towards perſons diſagreeing, and when 
perſecution firſt came in. In the fifteenth, how far the 
Church or Governors may adt to the reſtraining falſe or 
differing opinions. In the fixteenth, whether it be laww- 
ful for a Prince to give toleration to ſeveral Religions, 
In the ſeventeenth, of compliance with diſagreeing per- 
ons or weak conſciences in general. In the eighteenth, a 
particular conſideration of the opinions of the Anabaptiſts. 
In the nineteenth, that there may be no toleration of doc- 


ſtructive and a plain negative to its performance ; 


and 


trines inconſiſtent with Piety or the public good. In the 
twentieth, how far the Religion of the Church of Rome 
is tolerable, In the twenty firſt, of the daty of particu- 
lar Churches in allowing Communion. In the twenty 
ſecond, that particular men may communicate with 
Churches of different per ſuaſions, and how far they may 
do it. He concludes the whole with theſe words : 
The ſum of all is this: there is no ſecurity in any 

thing or to any perſon, but in the pious and hearty 
endeavours of a good life; and neither ſin nor error 
does impede it from producing its proportionate 
and intended effect, becauſe it is a direct deletery 
to fin, and an excuſe to errors, by making them 
innocent, and therefore harmleſs. And indeed this is 
the intendment and deſign of Faith ; for (that we 
may join both ends of this diſcourſe together) there- 
fore certain articles are preſcribed to us, and pro- 
pounded to our underſtanding, that ſo we might 
be ſupplied with inſtructions, with motives, and en- 
gagements to incline and determine our wills to the 
obedience of Chriſt. So that obedience is juſt ſo 
conſequent to Faith, as the acts of will are to the 
dictates of the underſtanding. Faith therefore being 
in order to obedience, and ſo far excellent as itſelf is 
a part of obedience, or the promoter of it, or an en- 
ga gement to it; it is evident, that if obedience and 
a yu life be ſecured upon the moſt reaſonable 
and proper grounds of Chriſtianity, that is, upon 
« the Apoſtles Creed, then Faith alſo is ſecured ; 
ſince whatſoever is beſide the duties, the order of a 
good life, cannot be a part of faith, becauſe upon 
aith a good life is built. All other articles by not 
being neceſſary, are no otherwiſe to be required, 
“ but as they are to be obtained and found out, that 
« is, morally, and fallibly, and humanely. It is 
fit all truths be promoted fairly and properly, and 
«« yet but few articles preſcribed magiſterially, nor 
«© framed into ſymbols and bodies of confeſſion; leaſt 
« of all after ſuch compoſures, ſhould men proceed ſo 

furiouſly as to ſay, all diſagreeing after ſuch decla- 
rations to be damnable for the future, and capital 
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be capital. And becauſe every thing, that is dam- 
nable in itſelf and before God's judgment-ſeat, is 


«* are of this condition) it is alſo very reaſonable, 


that fewer be capital than what are damnable ; 
and that ſuch queſtions ſhould be permitted to men 
to believe, becauſe they muſt be left to God to judge. 


* 
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to find out truth; and if they do, it is certain, that 
let the error be never ſo damnable, they ſhall eſcape 


«c 
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« And if God will not be angry at men for being 


6 


at another? For he that is moſt diſpleaſed at another 
man's error, may alſo be tempted in his own will, 
© and as much deceived in his underſtanding. For 
« if he may fail in what he can chooſe, he may alſo 
« fail in what he cannot chooſe ; his underſtanding is no 
« more ſecured than his will, nor his faith more than 
«© his obedience. It is his own fault, if he offends 
„God in either; but whatſoever is not to be avoided, 
as errors, Which are incident oftentimes even to the 
beſt and moſt inquiſitive of men, are not offences 
„ againſt God, and therefore not to be puniſhed, or 
reſtrained by men ; but all ſuch opinions, in- which 
„the public intereſts of the Commonwealth, and the 
* foundation of faith and a good life, are not con- 
© cerned, are to be permitted freely. Quiſque abundet 
« in ſenſu ſuo, was the doctrine of St. Paul, and that 
is argument and concluſion too; and they were ex- 
« cellent words, which St. Ambroſe ſaid in atteſtation 
of this great truth, Nec Imperiale eft libertatem dicendi 
„ negare, nec ſacerdotale, quod ſentiat, non dicere.” 
This book was animadverted upon by Samuel Ruther- 
ford, Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of St. 
| Andrews 


for the preſent. But this very thing is reaſon enough 
to make men more limited in their preſcriptions, 

becauſe it is more charitable in ſuch ſuppoſitions fo 
* to do. But in the thing itſelf, becauſe few kinds of 
errors are damnable, it is reaſonable as few ſhould 


not diſcernible before men, (and queſtions difputable 


It concerns all perſons to ſee, that they do their beſt 


the error or the miſery of being damned for it. 


invincibly deceived, why ſhould men be angry one 
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. after, being advanced to the Biſhopric of Down and Connor in Ireland, was 


conſecrated to that See at Dublin January the 27th 1662, and on the 2iſt of June fol- 
| lowing had the adminiſtration of the See of Dromore granted to him by his Majeſty. 


He 


Andrews in Scotland, in his Free Diſputation againſt 

pretended Liberty of Conſcience, &c. London 1649 in 

4to. VII. The real preſence and ſpiritual of Chriſt 

in the blefſed Sacrament proved againſt the dofrine of 
Tranſubſtantiaticn. London 1654 in 8vo. VIII. Fin 

dication of the Glory of the divine Attributes in the 

queſtion of Original Sin. London 1656 in 4to. Mea, 

fures and Offices of Friendſhip ; in a Letter to the moſt 

ingenious and excellent Mrs. K. P. [Katherine Philips.] 

London 1657, 2d edition in 12mo. All theſe books, 

with his ſermon preached at St. Mary's Oxford upon 

the 5th of November 1638 on Luke ix. 54. and 

rinted at Oxford the ſame year in 4to. were publiſhed 

in one volume in folio at London 1657 under this 

title; 4 Collection of Polemical and Moral Diſcour ſes. 

To the third edition of this collection, wherein are 

omitted, The Golden Grove, and the Sermon at St. 

Mary's, are added the fix following pieces, IX. 4 

Diſſuafioe from Popery ; the firſt and ſecond part, writ- 

ten while he was Biſhop of Down and Connor, and 

received with ſo general approbation, that ſeveral im- 

preſſions of them were made in 4to and 8vo. This 

Dsſſuaſrve from Popery was anſwered, firſt by a book 

intitled, Truth wil! out, or a Diſcovery of ſome Untruths 

ſmoothly told by Dr. Jer. Taylor in his Diſſuaſive from 

Popery, &c. printed in 1665 in 4to. written by Ed- 

ward Worſeley, a Jeſuit of the family of Worſeley in 

Lancaſhire ; and ſecondly by John Sargeant, a ſecular 

| Prieſt, in one of his Appendices to Sure footing in 
Chriſtianity, X. Unum neceflarium : or the Doctrine 

and Practice of Repentance reſcued from popular Er- 

rori, Ec. London 1655, in 8vo. XI. Two Anſevers to 

the Biſhop of Racheſter's [Warner's] two Letters, con- 

cerning the Chapter of Original Sin in the Unum Ne- 

| ceſſarium. London 1656 in 12mo, Mr. Simon 

(2) Letter to Ed- Lowth (2) obſerves, that when Dr. Jer. Taylor pub- 
ward Stilling- 4 liſhed ſome tenents concerning original fin, which 
Feet, D. D. * oppoſed the doctrine of our Church, Dr. Warner, 
| lon „Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, wrote a treatiſe againſt 
2 * 3 « him, and detected his error as openly as he had di- 
reached at a vulged it. A great deal might have been pleaded 
publick Ordinati- «© in the Doctor's behalf, as much, nay more than can 
— ty 11, be pleaded for any man now a days ; ſuch was his 
175 100 « eminency in all learning, his great and daily ſer- 
pag. 14. edit. vice for the Church in her preſent diſtreſs, he 
London 1687, in ©* ſtanding almoſt alone in the gap, and in oppoſition 
. « to her many enemies ready to devour her, and ill 
f „ gaping with their mouths upon her. She was at a 
* very low ebb, and the chanels were ſeen at God's 

« chiding, at the rebuke of the blaſt of his diſ- 

« pleaſure. But none of theſe things moved the ex- 


* cellent Biſhop, or diverted his purpoſe. He knew 


full well, that ſuch breaches were advantageous to 
« the common enemy; and therefore the healing them 


« by due argument and authority was the only way 


«« to ſtop their mouths. And I have been informed, 
« thoſe few ſurviving in that diſmal overthrow of our 
« Church ſummoned the Doctor to the houſe of Dr. 
% Duppa at Richmond, who was then Lord Biſhop of Sa- 
rum, where he ſubmitted, and made his acknowledg- 
« ment.” XII. 4 Diſcourſe on Confirmation. XIII. 
Tewo Letters to perſons changed in their Religion. Firſt 
printed at London 1657 in 12mo, and ſubjoined to the 
ſecond edition of the Meaſures and Offices of Friendſhip. 
XIV. Three Letters to a Gentlewoman, that was tempted 
to the Communion of the Romiſh Church. The third 
edition of the collection of our author's works, includ- 
ing the ſix laſt mentioned tracts, bears this general title. 
Euppconor Otohoyiner :; Or à Collection of Polemical Di/. 
courſes, <wherein the Church of England is defended in 
many material points, Ic. London 1674 in folio. The 
other books, which were written by our author, or go 
under his name, are as follow, XV. New and ea/y 
— of Grammar, for the Uſe of the Youth of 
ales. London 1647 in 8vo. This is commonly ſaid 
to be Dr. Taylor's, though ſome have ſaid, that it 
was written by his Uſher Mr. William Wyat. XVI. 
ENIATTOE. 4 Courſe of Sermons for all the Sundays 
of the Year ; fitted to the great Neceſſities, and for the 
Supplying the want of preaching in many parts of this 
Nation. Together with a Diſcourſe of the Divine Infli- 


tution, Neceſſity, Sacredneſs, and Separation of the Of- 
fice Miniſterial. The ſecond Edition corrected, London 
1655 in folio. The firſt volume bears this title. 
Taventy five Sermons eee at Golden Grove, being 
the Winter half year, beginning on Advent Sunday untill 
Whitſunday London 165 3. The ſecond volume is intitled, 
Twenty eight Sermons preached at Golden Grove, being the 
Summer half-year, beginning on Whit-ſunday, and ending 
on the twenty fifth Sunday after Trinity. Together with a 


Diſcourſe of the Divine Inflitution, Neceſſity, Sacredneſs, 
and Separation of the Office Minifterial. London 1654. 


The Diſcourſe on the divine Inſtitution &c. is thus in- 
titled : Clerus Domini; Or, A Diſcourſe of the Divine 


Inſtitution, Neceſſity, Sacredneſs, and Separation of the 


Office Miniſterial. Together with the Nature and Manner 
of its Poaber and Operation. Written by the ſpecial Com- 
mand of our late King. London 1655. The Sermons above- 
mentioned have been ſeveral times reprinted ; and 4 
Supplement of eleven Sermons preached fince his Majeſty's 
Reſtoration was printed at London 1678 in folio, 
ſeven of which had been before printed at London 
1664 in fol. and with the addition of three more 
reprinted there in 1667 in folio. The ninth Sermon of 
the ſaid Eleven is that preached at St. Mary's Oxford 
abovementioned. 'The general title prefixed to the 
collection of twenty five, twenty eight, and the ſupple- 
ment of eleven ſermons, with other pieces contained in 
the {aid volume, is as follows: ENIATTOE, A Courſe 


, Sermons for all the Sundays in the Year, ec. with a 


Supplement of eleven Sermons preached fince his Majeſty's 
Reſtoration: To which is added, 4 Diſcourſe of the Di- 
vine Inſtitution &c. with Rules and Advices to the Clergy, 
This volume concludes with a ſermon on 1 John iii. 2. 
printed at our author's funeral by Dr. George Ruſt. 
XVII. A fort Catechiſm for the Inſtitution of young 
Per ſons in the Chriſtian Religion. London 1652 in 8vo. 
XVIII. An Explication of the Apoſtolical Creed, printed 
with the Short Catechiſm, and both compoſed for the 
uſe of the Schools in Wales. XIX. A Diſcourſe of 


Baptiſm, its Inſtitution, and Efficacy upon all Believers. 


London 1652 in 4to. XX. A Confideration of the 
Practice of the Church in baptixing Infants of believing 
Parents, and the Practice juſtified. Printed with the 
preceding Diſcourſe. XXI. The Great Exemplar of 
Sanctity and Holy Life, acccording to the Chriſtian In- 


 ftitution deſcribed in the Life and Death of Feſus Chriſt. 


In three parts. London 1653 in folio the ſecond edi- 
tion. The fourth edition was printed there in 1667 in 
folio. The ſixth edition bearing the title of An1iquita- 
tes Chriſtiane &c. is printed with another book intitled, 
Antiquitates Apoſiolice 3 or, the Lives, Acts, and Mar- 
tyrdoms of the holy Apoſtles of our Saviour, &c. written 
by William Cave D. D. Chaplain in ordinary to King 


Charles II. ſometime of St. John's College in Cam- 


bridge, Miniſter of Iſlington near London, and Ca- 
non of Windſor. XXII. A farther Explication of the 
Doctrine of Original Sin. London 1656 in 8vo. The 
firſt Explication is in his Unum neceſſarium abovemen- 
tioned, XXIII. 4 Collection of Offices or Forms of 
Prayer in Caſes Ordinary and Extraordinary, &c. Lon- 
don 1658 in 8vo, XXIV. The P/alter or Pſalms of 
David after the King's Tranſlation, with Arguments to 
every Pſalm, Printed with the Collection of Offices. 
XXV. The Epbeſian Matron. London 1659 in 12mo. 
XXVI. Certain Letters to Henry Feanes concerning a 
paſſage of his [ Jeanes's] in the Explication of Original 
Sin. Oxford 1660 in 4to. publiſhed by Mr. Jeanes. 
XXVII. The worthy Communicant: or a Diſcourſe of 


the Nature, Effects, and Bleſſings ſubſeguent to the wor- 


thy receiving of the Lord's Supper, &c. London 1660, 
and 1667, &c. in 8vo. XXVIII. Caſes of Conſcience 
occurring in the Duty of him that miniſters and him that 
communicates, Printed with the Worthy Communicant &c. 
XXIX. Letter concerning praying with the Spirit, &C. 
London 1660 in 4to, prefixed to a treatiſe of Dr. 
Henry Leſlie Biſhop of Down and Connor, intitled, 4 
Diſcourſe of praying with the Spirit and with Under- 
ſtanding. in two Sermons preached at Hilſborough 
ann, 1659 on 1 Cor. xiv. 15. London 1660 in 4to. 
XXX. Rule aud Exerciſe of holy Living &c. together 
with Prayers containing the whole Duty of a Chriſti 
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He was likewiſe made a Privy Counſellor, and Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Dublin, which place he held till his death (þ). He died of a fever at Liſnegarvy Auguſt 
the 13th 1667, and was interred in a chapel of his own erecting on the ruins of the old 
Cathedral of Dromore, his funeral Sermon being preached by his excellent friend Dr. 
George Ruſt, who has drawn his character to great advantage [C]. | 


&c. London 1668, Sth edition. The 12th edition 
was printed in 1680, and all printed in 12mo and 
8vo, XXXI. Rule and Exerciſe of holy Dying, &c. 
London 1668, 8th edit. XXXII. DuQtor Dubitantium : 
Or, the Rules of Conſcience in all her general Meaſures, 
ſerving as a great Inſtrument for the determination of Caſes 
of Conſcience. In four Books. London 1660 in folio. The 
3d edition was printed in 1676. XXXIII. Rules and 
Advices to the Clergy of the Dinceſe of Down and Con- 
nor, &c. Dublin 1661. London 1663. XXXIV. 
Diſcourſe upon the Beatitudes: leſt unfiniſhed. XXXV. 
Contemplations of the State of Man in this Life and in 
that which is to come. London 1684 in 8vo. XXXVI. 


Moral Demonſtration, proving, that the Religion of 4 
to 


Chrift is from God. London 1687 in 8 vo, ſubjoine 
A Copy of a Letter auritten to a Gentlewoman newly 
ſeduced to the Church of Rome, reprinted then at Lon- 
don (being one of the five Letters abovementioned) 
with ſome other little works of our author. The 
Moral Demonſtration had been before publiſhed in his 
Ductor Dubitantium. 

[CJ] Dr. George Ruſt, who has drawn his character to 
great advantage.] He tells us, that our author was 
none of God's ordinary works, but that his endowments 
were ſo many and ſo great, as really made him a mi- 
racle. Nature had befriended him much in his con- 
ſtitution; for he was a perſon of a moſt ſweet and 
obliging humour, of great candour and ingenuity ; 
and there was ſo much of ſalt and fineneſs of wit and 
prettineſs of addreſs in his familiar diſcourſes, as 
made his converſation have all the pleaſantneſs of a 
comedy and all the uſefulneſs of a ſermon. His ſoul 
was made up of harmony, and he never ſpake but he 
charmed his hearer not only with the clearneſs of his 
reaſon, but all his words and his very tone and ca- 
dencies were ſtrangely muſical. But that which did. 
moſt of all captivate and enrich, was the gaiety and 
richneſs of his fancy. For he had much in him 
of that natural enthuſiaſm, that inſpires ail great Poets 
and Orators ; and there was a generous ferment in his 
blood and ſpirits, that ſet his fancy bravely at work, 
and made it {well and teem, and become pregnant to 
ſuch degrees of luxuriancy as nothing but the great- 
neſs of his wit and judgment could have kept it with- 
in due bounds and meaſures. And indeed it was a 
rare mixture and a ſingle inſtance hardly to be found in 
any age. For the great Trier of Wits has told us, that 
there is a peculiar and ſeveral complexion required for 
wit and judgment and fancy ; and yet all theſe might 
have been found in this great perſonage in their emi- 
nency and perfection. But that which made his wit 
and judgment ſo conſiderable was the largeneſs and 
freedom of his ſpirit. For truth is plain and eaſy to 
a mind diſintangled from ſuperſtition and prejudice. 
He was one of the c, a fort of brave philoſo- 
phers, that Laertius ſpeaks of, that did not addict them- 
ſelves to any particular ſect, but ingenuouſly ſought 
for truth among all the wrangling ſchools. And they 
found her miſerably torn and rent to pieces, and par- 
celled into rags by the ſeveral contending parties, and 
ſo disfigured and miſhapen, that it was hard to know 
her; but they made a ſhift to gather up her {ſcattered 
limbs, which as ſoon as they came together, by a 
ſtrange ſympathy and connaturalneſs, preſently united 
into a lovely and beautiful body. This was the ſpirit 
of this great man; he weighed men's reaſons, and 
not their names, and was not ſcared with the ugly 
vizars men uſually put upon perſons they hate, and 
opinions they diſlike ; nor affrighted with the anathe- 
mas and execrations of an infallible chair ; which he 
looked upon only as bugbears to terrify weak and 
childiſh minds. He conſidered, that it is not likely any 
one party ſhould wholly engrois truth to themſelves ; that 
obedience is the only way to true knowledge (which is 
an argument that he hath managed rarely well in that 
excellent ſermon of his, which he calls Jia [nte//igentiz ;) 
that God always and only teaches docible and inge- 


Vox. IX. 


TECMESSA, 


nuous minds, that are willing to hear, and ready to 
obey according to their light; that it is impoſſible a 
pure, humble, reſigned, god- like ſoul ſhould be kept 
out of heaven, whatever miſtakes it might be ſubject 
to in this ſtate of mortality; that the deſign of heaven 
is not to fill men's heads, and feed their curioſities, 
but to better their hearts, and mend their lives. Such 
conſiderations as theſe made him impartial in his diſ- 
quiſitions, and give a due allowance to the reaſons of 
his adverſary, and contend for truth and not for victory. 
To theſe advantages of nature and excellency of his 
ſpirit, he added an indefatigable induſtry, and God 
gave a plentiful benediction; for there were very fe- 
kinds of learning but he was a Myſtes and a great 
maſter in them. He was a rare humaniſt, and hugely 


verſed in all the polite parts of learning, and thoroughly 


concocted all the antient moraliſts, Greek and Roman 
Poets and Orators; and was not unacquainted with 
the refined wits of the later ages, whether French or 
Italian. But he had not only the accompliſhments of 
a Gentleman, but ſo univerſal were his parts, that 
they were proportioned to every thing. And though 
his ſpirit and humour were made up of ſmoothneſs and 
gentleneſs, yet he could bear with the harſhneſs and 
roughneſs of the ſchools, and was not unſeen in their 
ſubtilties and ſpinoſities, and upon occaſion could make 
them ſerve his purpoſe. And yet it is believed he 
thought many of them very near akin to the famous 
Knight of the Mancha, and would make ſport ſome- 
times with the Romantic ſophiſtry, and fantaſtic adven- 
tures of ſchool errantry. His ſkill was great both in 
the Civil and Canon Law, and Caſuiſtical Divinity; 
and he was a rare conduQter of fouls, and knew how 
to counſel and to adviſe ; to ſolve difficulties and deter- 
mine caſes, and quiet conſciences. And he was no 
novice in Mr. F. S."s new ſcience of controverſy ; but 
could manage an argument, and make repartees with 
a ſtrange dexterity. He underſtood what the ſeveral 
parties in Chriſtendom have to ſay for themſelves, and 
could plead their cauſe to better advantage than any 
advocate of their tribe; and when he had done, he 
could confute them too, and ſhew, that better argu- 
ments than ever they could produce for themſelves 
would afford no ſufficient ground for their fond opinions. 
We ſhall add only his great acquaintance with the 
Fathers and Eccleſiaſtical writers, and the Doctors of 
the firſt and pureſt ages both of the Greek and Latin 
Church ; which he has made uſe of againſt the Ro- 
maniſts, to vindicate the Church of England from the 
challenge of innovation, and prove her to be truly an- 
tient, catholic, and apoſtolical. But religion and vir- 
tue 15 the crown of all other accompliſhments ; and it 
was the glory of this great man to be thought a 
Chriſtian ; and whatever you added to it, he looked 
upon as a term of diminution. And yet he was a zea- 
lous ſon of the Church of England ; but that was 
becauſe he judged her (and with great reaſon) a 
Church the mott purely Chriſtian of any in the world. 
In his younger years he met with ſome aſſaults from 
. and the high pretenſions of their religious 
orders were very accommodate to his devotional tem- 
per. But he was always ſo much maſter of himſelf, 
that he would never be governed by any thing but 
reaſon and the evidence of truth; which engaged him 
in the ſtudies of theſe controverſies ; and to how good 
2 the world is by this time a ſufficient witneſs. 
ut the longer and the more he conſidered, the worſe 
he liked the Roman cauſe ; and became at laſt to cen- 
ſure them with ſome ſeverity; but I confeſs, adds Dr. 
Ruſt, I have fo great an opinion of his judgment 
and the charitableneſs of his ſpirit, that I am afraid 
he did not think worſe of them than they deſerve. He 
was a perſon of great humility ; and notwithſtanding 
his ſtupendous parts and learning, and eminency of 
lace, - he had nothing in him of pride and humour, 
— was courteous and affable, and of eaſy accels, 
and would lend a ready ear to the complaints, yea to 
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TECMESSA, daughter of a Phrygian Prince [4], was taken captive, when the 


Greeks ravaged all the countries ſituated in the neighbourhood of Troy. 
pleaſed with this captive, that he made her his concubine. 


| Ajax was fo 
She forgot by degrees the 


fall of her family, and conceived ſo great a friendſhip for Ajax, who promiſed to make 


(«) Quint, Cala- her Queen (a), that ſhe was extremely afflicted at his death [B]. 


ber, lib. 5, ver. 


He had by her one 


546, ſon, named Euryſaces, who reigned in Salamis after the death of Telamon Ajax's fa- 


ther, Teucer, the ſecond ſon of Telamon, 


6% Juftin, lib. had ſettled in the Iſle of Cyprus, but Euryſaces hindered him (0). 
noured Ajax and his ſon in a particular manner. : | 
0 Lib. 1. p3g* which they had decreed them, ſubſiſted in his time, and that there was till to be ſeen at 
Athens an Altar of Euryſaces. We find in Plutarch (4) the privilege which they granted 
(4) Plut. in Sym- to the tribe of # antides, and the encomiums on that tribe. 


41 cap. 3. 
33˙ 


Poſ. lib. 1. cap. 


18% lating to another ſon of Ajax, mentioned by Diétys Cretenſis, 


was inclined to return to Salamis, after he 


The Athenians ho- 
Pauſanias teſtifies (c), that the honours, 


I find nothing re- 
and named by him (e) Ah Seri. 


Nh ” l - poi um, in nerd, 
Achantides (e). His mother's name was Glauca. He was put into Teucer's hands, 3 


lib. r. ver. 610. 


6 % may, c. 48 well - as Eury ſaces, when the Greeks embarked to return to their own country (/). where inftead of 


tenſ. lib. 5. See 
below remark 


Cf) Di&ys, ibis, ſhip, which made more haſte than the reſt. 


Some have ſaid (g), that the reſentment of Telamon againſt Teucer aroſe from Teucer's 
lei. not having brought back with him Tecmeſſa and Eury ſaces. 


bermiſſam we 
ſhould read Tec 
He was embarked on a an, and in. 
ſtead of Turiſacen 


Pauſanias obſerves (Y), that the poſterity of , ou 


Ajax was not very illuſtrious, and he mentions the private life of Ajax as the n. 


reaſon of this, in my opinion. 


to the impertinencies of the meaneſt perſons. His 
humility was coupled with an extraordinary piety ; 
and it is believed he ſpent the greateſt part of his 
time in heaven. His folemn hours of prayer took 
up a conſiderable portion of his life; and we are not to 
doubt but he had learned of St. Paul to pray continually ; 
and that occaſional ejaculations and frequent aſpirations 
and emigrations of his ſoul after God made up the beſt 
part of his devotions. But he was not only a good 


man God-ward, but he was come to the top of St. 


Peter's gradation, and to all his virtues added a large 
and diffuſive charity. And whoever compares his plen- 
tiful incomes with the inconſiderable eſtate he left at 
his death, will be eafily convinced, that charity was 
ſteward for a great proportion of his revenue. But the 
hungry that he fed, and the naked that he cloathed, 
and the diſtreſſed that he ſupplied, and the fatherleſs 
that he provided for ; the poor children that he put ap- 
prentice, and brought up at ſchool, and maintained 
at the Univerſity, will now ſound a trumpet to that 
charity, which he diſperſed with his right hand, but 
would not ſuffer his left hand to have any knowledge 
of it. To ſum up all in a few words; this great Pre- 
late had the good humour of a Gentleman, the elo- 
quence of an orator, the fancy of a Poet, the acuteneſs 
of a ſchoolman, the profoundneſs of a philoſopher, the 
wiſdom of a Chancellor, the ſagacity of a prophet, 
the reaſon of an angel, and the piety of a ſaint. He had 
devotion enough for a cloiſter, learning enough for an 
\ Univerſity, and wit enough for a college of virtuoſi. 
And had his parts and endowmeats been parcelled out 
among his Clergy, that he left behind him, it would 
perhaps have made one of the beſt Dioceſes in the 
world. . 
[4] Daughter of a Phrygian Prince.) Dictys Creten- 
ſis (1) calls him Teuthrantes, He tells us that Ajax kil- 
ed him ſo/iario certamine. Every body will tranſlate 
this Latin as he ſhall think proper, and perhaps there 
will be ſome readers, who will render it a duel. Af- 
| terwards Ajax took, plundered, and burnt the city of 
(2) Movie Aja- that Phrygian, whoſe daughter Tecmeſſa was carried 
cem Telamon? na- away with the reſt of the booty, and allotted to Ajax, 
3 when it was divided. Poft paucos dies expugnata atque 
Forma eaptive . 2 5 a 4 7 
Adominum Tecmeſ. incenſa civitate magnam vim prædæ abſtrabit, abducens 
ſe. Holat. Od. 4. Lecmeſſam filiam regis. . . . . Ac deinde Ajaci ob egre- 
lib. 2. gia laborum facinora Teuthrantis filiam Tecmeſſam con- 
(3) In Ajace, cedant. If we believe Horace, the captive touched 
Ajax's heart by her beauty (2). Sophocles (3) does 
| (4) He calls him not agree in all points with Dictys; for he intimates, 
Teleutas, that Tecmeſſa's father was dead (4), when bis territo- 
ries were ravaged by Ajax, and that it was his widow, 
(5) Here is what who was killed when the city was taken. Let us ſee 
the Scholiaſt lays how Tecmeſſa ſpeaks to Ajax : 


u;on that word, 


(1) Lib. 2. 


Ne ru id io 
S RVL TA Tür- 
TWOT 15, To dt da) 
Mt, Ar. Ts dts 
Sce Cimerarius's + 
Notes upon that 
poilage, 


28 Do vag un rel” luca 5 
Kaz tun ſib GAN v Hebe (5) Toy Purarla wr, 
Ke O 40 IF aIRT us 06x) vg. 


j. e.“ For you have laid waſte my country by war, 
you killed my mother; and death has removed my 


This is a falſe reaſon [C]. 


King of Megara (9): 1 will grant him, that becauſe 


was always that of a private man ; but I deny, that 


I do not think, ) Lib. 2. pip 
that 


&« father to the ſhades below.“ 

[B] Extremely afflited at his death.) Sophocles and 
Quintus Calaber furniſh her with very pathetic expreſ- 
ſions. The firſt ſuppoſes, that ſhe uſed many entrea- 
ties to divert him from killing himſelf, and deſired him 
not to leave her expaſed by his death to a thouſand 
misfortunes ; that ſhe deſired him, I ſay, by the re- 
membrance of the pleaſures, which he had enjoyed 
with her: 55 


Aidhi Tor xprov | | Mo | 
Mingus Thogenas, 21% I 7678 Tag (6), (6) Compare with 
| 5 this paſſage the 


i. e. For a man ought to keep in memory whatever RY woods 


| k of Dido: S! bene 
ot pleaſure he has enjoy ed.“ quid de te merui, 


The Scholiaſt has obſerved upon this, that Tecmeſſa fuir aut tibi quic- 


modeſtly put Ajax in mind of what had paſſed between 74 Dulce meum. | 


them in bed (7), and not in the groſs manner, wherein Eu lib. 4+ ver. 


Euripides has done it, when he repreſents Hecuba 
ſpeaking. O 9 ys Eopinidng He QD una ys Thy (7) Alt 6 
Exc Cn Acyzray II T%; ON 97 tp vas PITT OE Gert aprnll 
H Tay & $05 QiATdTwv donarpdrur zap Tw thn meh © ae 
£1), xs , %% (7); i. e. What advantage will 
my daughter get by the tender embraces, which you 
„will enjoy in her bed?“ Our ſtage is much more 
delicate than that of Athens, The fineſt 'Tragedies 
of Mr. Racine would be hiſſed for ſuch an inſtance of 
ſimplicity. | | 

[C] This, in my opinion, is a falſe reaſon.) I ſhall 
not object to Pauſanias, that he has ſaid (8), that Ajax (8) Lib. 1. pag- 
ſucceeded his grandfather on the mother's tide, who was 40. 


9) His name 


Ajax died before 'Telamon his father, his condition was Ajcathous. 


this can be the reaſon, which made his deſcend- 

ants leſs illuſtrious than thoſe of Teucer, the ſe- 

cond ſon of Telamon ; the latter reigned in the 

iſland of Cyprus till Evagoras at leaſt ; and conſequent- 

ly ſome deſcendants of 'Telamon made a good figure for 

ſeveral ages. Why ? It was becauſe Teucer reigned ; 

but becauſe Ajax did not reign, his deſcendants were 

leſs illuſtrious. Thus Pauſanias reaſons. Once more, 

it is reaſoning amiſs ; for Euryſaces ſon of Ajax ſuc- 

ceeded in the kingdom of Salamis after the death of 

Telamon, juſt the ſame as if he had been the ſon of FO 
a King (10). But here follows the reaſon why his de- (10) Juftin. ng 
ſcendants made no great figure. He had a ſon named 4 3. 
Philzus, who bartered the Kingdom of Salamis for the 
Citizenſhip of Athens. Pauſanias informs us of this 


(11). From that time the poſterity of Ajax being di- 11) Lib. 1. pas 


velted of the ſovereign authority, and reduced to the ſtate 33 
of private citizens of Athens, could not make ſo great a 
figure as the poſterity of the other ſon of Telamon. They 
had in the perſon of Miltiades, deſcended from that ſon of 
Eury faces, all the luſtre, which a family, which were 
not ſovereign, could have ; but after all they did not 
enjoy a crown, as Teucer's deſcendants did, Let us 
obſerve, that Philazus, who, according to Pauſanias, 
was ſon of Euryſaces, and grandſon of Ajax, was ſou 
of Ajax according to Herodotus (12). te was, ac- 
3 | cording 


(12) Lib. 6. Cap» 
35, 
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Tecmeſſa [D]. 


cording to the ſame Herodotus, the ſtem of the Athe- 

nian acides, from whom Miltiades was deſcended, 

(14) In Vita Se- Plutarch (13) aſſerts, that Philæus and Euryſaces, both 

his, page 83· ſons of Ajax, reſigned to the Athenians the poſſeſſion 

of the iſle of Salamis, for the freedom of Athens, 

which was granted them. He adds, that Euryſaces 

(14) It was a lived at Brauron in Attica, and Philzus at Melite (14), 

quarter of Athens, and that Philæus gave his name to the Philaides, who 

where 12 vad. were 2 people of Attica, from whom Piſiſtratus was 

| 1 rad deſcended. Stephanus Byzantinus ranks the Philaides 

highs of Eory- under the tribe Ægeides (15), and tells us, that Philæ- 

| faces. Spon , Voi- us, who gave his name to that people, was ſon of Ajax 
age de Grece, and Lyſide daughter of Caronus, {on of Lapithus. 

tom» 2. Page 442 [ Father Leſcalopier . . . ſays, that Fulius Cæſar 

(15) Spon, ibid. evrote a Tragedy entitled, Tecmeſſa.] This Jeſuit ob- 

*J pag- 476+ proves ſerves, that the Romans inſerted the vowel z in ſeveral 


oe cher it Greek words and that this uſage ſubſiſted till Julius 
5 pu gg de rank. Czſar, who was the firſt author of a Tragedy of Tec- 
#1 ed under the tribe meſſa. Let us quote his words. In Alcumena, Alcu- 
1 called Penides. mæon, Ticumeſſa, Hercules, Æſculapius, &aliis eju/- 


modi Gracis nominibus, vocalis u a priſcis Latinis inter. 
jecta eft, non tantiim ubi carmen exigeret, ut ait ille ; 
fed ubique paſſim, quod ita mos ferret, etiam in ſoluta 


n 
o INI OE SS 


- oratione. Atque ille mos tenuit uſque ad Fulium Caſa- 
{1 rem, qui Tragædiam de Tecmeſſa primus ſcripfiſſe fer- 
3 tur, & ita pronunciari juſſifſe. Itaque poſi Tecmeſſam 


captum eft dici, uti hodieque dicimus, Alcmena, & Alc- 


(a) Apollodor. 
lib. 3. pag. m. 
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5. pag. m. 230. 
Plutarch. in Pa- 
rall. cap. 25. 


[4] Son of Facus and Endeis.] The Children of 


4 | Telamon were ſprung from a divine original in ſeveral 
3 reſpects. /Eacus was ſon of Jupiter. Endeis was 


3 | daughter of the Centaur Chiron, the ſon of Saturn. 
Peribcea, the wife of Telamon and mother of Ajax, 
was daughter of Alcathous. The latter was ſon of Pe- 
lops, whoſe father was Tantalus the ſon of Jupiter. 

[BI A acus thought o.] It is proper to hear what 

(½ Lib. 2. pag. Pauſanias fays (1). Some time after the flight of the 

72. two brothers, Telamon ſent a Deputy to Æacus, to 
declare to him, that the murther had been committed 
through inadvertency. ZEacus anſwered him, that he 
ſhould take care not to come into the Iſland, but that 
if he would juſtify himſelf, he might ſpeak: either on 


for that purpoſe. Telamon choſe the laſt ; he raiſed a 
bank near the port, and pleaded his cauſe there ; but 
not being judged to be innocent, he retired again, 

[C] He married Peribæa the daughter of Alcathous 
Q * - +» + « King of Megara.] Though the ſtory, which 
3 (2) In Parallelis, Plutarch (2) borrowed from Aretades relating to Tela- 
pag. 312. num. mon, has not come down but very 1mperfect, yet we 
D find, that he intended to ſay, that Telamon having 

ſported too much with Peribcea, thought proper to 
eſcape, The young Lady's father perceiving the af- 
fair, and thinking that ſhe had been debauched by one 
of his ſubjects, ordered one of his guards to caſt Peri- 
baza into the fea. The guard moved with compaſſion 
choie rather to ſell her; the ſhip, which carried her 
away, came to Salamis, where 'Telamon purchaſed 
Peribcea, who was brought to bed of Ajax, A learned 
(3) Meziriac, % man (3) was of opinion, that inſtead of ES, we 
les Epitres d'O- ought to read Msyapay In this paſſage of Plutarch, ſince 
vide, pag. 275, molt authors agree that Ajax's mother was daughter 
of Alcathous King of Megara. There is lels agree- 
ment concerning the name of this Lady : ſome call 
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board a ſhip, or upon ſome bank, which he might raiſe 


L 


$63 


that Father Leſcalopier ſhould have ſaid, that Julius Cæſar wrote a Tragedy intitled 


mzon : ver2m Hercules & Aſculapius prewaluere, & 
adbuc intercalariam retinent wvocalem (16). i. e. In (16) Le ſcalopier, 
% Alcumena, Alcumain, Tecumeſſa, Hercules, & ſcula- 8 N 

| - ron, de Nat. 
* pius, and other Greek names of the ſarng kind, the nw, lib. 3. page 
* vowel was inſerted by the ancient Latihs, not only 624. 
« where the verſe required it, but every where elle, 
it being the cuſtom to do ſo even in proſe. And 
this cuſtom held even till Julias Cæſar, who is ſaid 


„to have written firſt the Tragedy of Tecmeſſa, and 


* to have ordered it to be pronounced in that man- 


te ner. Therefore after Tecmeſſa people began to ſay, 
„as we do now, Alemena, and Alemæon, but Hercules 
and Z/culaprus prevailed and ftill retain the inter- 
« calary vowel.” The Grammarian Victorinus had 
only ſaid, that Julius Cæſar began the contraction of 
theſe words. Leſcalopier needed only to read the book 
of one of his fellow Jeſuits, and he would have found 
the following paſlage : Scribit Vickorinus lib. 1. weteres 
nunguam c, & m conjunxiſſe, uſque ad Fulium Ceſarem, 
qui primus Alemæon, Alemena, Tecmeſſa, quos prius Alcu- 
menam, Tecumeſſam, Alcumæonem ſcribebant (17). i. e. N 

5 ViRorinus writes, that the ancients never joined c Trapict, 5 
* and m together till Julius Cæſar, who firit wrote ut, Mr. du Ron- 
„ Alcmeon, Alcmena, Tecmeſſa, which they wrote be- del directed me to 
„fore Alcumena, Tecumeſſa, Alcumæon.“ I do not think this pailage, 

that Suetonius would have forgot this Tragedy of Juli- | 

us Cæſar, if it had exiſted, | 


(17) Martinus 


TELAMON, ſon of acus and Endus [A], is one of the principal heroes of fa- 
bulous hiſtory. He had two brothers, viz. Peleus and Phocus; but he was brother by 
15 the father's ſide to the latter only (a). There aroſe ſo great a jealouſy between Phocus 
(0 Paufan. lib. 2. and the two other brothers, that the latter plotted to kill him. They took the opportu- 
bas. 72. Obſerve nity as they were play ing together at quoits. Some ſay that it was Peleus, who killed 
 Diodorus Siculus, Phocus, by throwing his quoit at his head (6) ; others tell us, that Telamon gave the 
Peleusdidit inad- low (c); and it is pretty generally agreed, 


that he, who did not actually give it, was 


really an accomplice in the action (d). Æacus thought ſo [BI, for he baniſhed Peleus (e) (e) He reignedin 


the iſland Ægęina. 


(c) Apollod. lib. AS Well as Telamon. The latter retired to the iſle of Salamis, where Cychreus reigned, / Dios. Sul. 
who gave him his daughter Glauca in marriage, and made him his ſucceſſor (F). lib. 6. cap. 10. 
Others ſay, that he leaving no children, appointed Telamon his heir (g). 
that Telamon reigned in the Iſle of Salamis. After the death of Glauca he married !“ é. cg. 10. 

(4) Apollod. ibid. Peribœa, the daughter of Alcathous, ſon of Pelops, and King of Megara [C]. From e) Agelos. ibid. 


It 18 certain, 72 Diod. Sicul. 


this 


her Peribcea (4), others Eribcea (5). It is plain, that (4) polled. lib. 
this difference aroſe only from the error of ſome tran- 3 rules = 9 
ſcriber, who omitted a letter, or added one too much eines 
in the beginning of the name of Ajax's mother. (5) Sophecles, in 
Thoſe who tranicribed his copy continued the miſtake ; _ 1 
and thus there was a variety of readings; and af- 5%. Siculus. 
ter this authors followed the copy, which they had lib. 4. Hyginus, 
bought. From the like cauſe aroſe the name of Meli- cap. 97. 
bœa, now given to Ajax's mother in Athenæus. This 
Author relates that ſhe was married to Theſeus in due 
form. Nopipuws d avror yigues MAS mv Ad. 
tun lip yori, Fuſlam vero illius conjugem fuiſſe Meli- 
beam Ajacis matrem (6). He mentions ſome other wo- (6) Iſter, lib. 4. 
men, whom Theſeus took by force; he names two other N tic. a- 
= . . pud Athen. lib. 
wives of the ſame prince, who are mentioned by He- 13. page 557. 
ſiod, and at laſt tells us, that Pherecydes gives him 
alſo Pherebea. Here are four women, who ought to be 
reduced to one; Peribœa, Eribœa, Melibcea, Pherebcea, 
are four names of one woman, which have been multi- 
plied by the miſtakes of tranſcribers. If the Polygamy 
of Theſeus was not more certain with regard to other 
women, than to the Melibœa of Athenæus, and the 
Pherebcea of Pherecydes, I ſhould abſolutely affirm, 
that he was a Monogamilt even in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of 
Tertullian. There is more difficulty in what follows. 
Ajax's mother was the lawful wife of Theſeus ; but 
when? Was it after the death of Telamon, or before 
his marriage with Telamon ? In the firſt caſe, we 
muſt ſay, that Theſeus ſurvived the deſtruction of Troy, 
which is falſe, and that he muſt have had a very ex- 
travagant inclination to marry, ſince he chole ſo old a 
woman, which is contrary to all probability. It is 
better to ſay therefore, that he married Peribcea before 
ſhe married Lelamon. But in this caſe what ſhall we 
do with Plutarch's ſtory ? Inſtead of a young woman, 
whom Telamon thought he had debauched, we _ 
ay, 
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per place. There is mention o 


TEL 


this marriage ſprung Ajax [D}, that great warrior, of whom we ſpake in its pro- 
| | a third wife of Telamon, by whom he had a ſon named 


Teucer. This wife was Heſione, daughter of Laomedon King of Troy, and ſiſter of 
(b) Apollod, Bib- Priam (Y); and this marriage was brought about in the following manner. Telamon 


16th. lib. 3. pag · 
72. © GE 
; what he had promiſed him. 


followed Hercules, when he, Laomedon, was to be puniſhed, for refuſing to pay Hercules 
He was taken in his capital city; and becauſe Telamon 


was the firſt who mounted the walls of Troy, Hercules preſented to him Heſione. Te— 
| lamon diſtinguiſhed himſelf on ſeveral other occaſions, while he attended that General, 
(7) Pindar. Nen. ag in the war with the Amazons (i), in that with the Meropes, and in the fight with 


Od. J» 


() Idem, ibid. 
Od. 4. & Iſthm. 
Od. 6. age. 


the giant Alcyoneus (k). 


He ſent his two ſons to it. 


He had been in the expedition of the Argonauts (J), and if 
he did not go to the ſiege of Troy, it was probably becauſe he was prevented by old 
There was ſhewn even in Pauſanias's time, near the 


Port of Salamis, the rock whereon he ſat (m), in order to view as long as poſſible the 
(!) Areolen. and ſhip on which they embarked, in order to go to the general rendezvous of the Greek 


Valer. Flaccus, 
Agon. paſſim. 


(m) Pauſan. lib. 
8 N 1. pag. 34 · . . ; „ . . 

by him ; he baniſhed him with diſgrace. 
(a) It was at 
Aulis in the iſle 
of Eubœa. 


that name. UG 


ſay, that he took up only with the leavings of another 


man, in ſhort with a widow, or a woman who had 


been divorced. Nothing of this is reconcilable with 

Plutarch's account, nor can be ſupported from other 
(7) Iſthm. Od. 6. authors. It appears from a paſſage of Pindar (7), that 
Telamon was already married to Peribœa, when Her- 
cules came to deſire him to accompany him to the war, 
which he was about to wage againſt Laomedon. Upon 
this foot Theſeus muſt have divorced his wife pretty 
early. However that be, let us remember, that Peri- 
bœa was one of the virgins, whom the Athenians were 
obliged to deliver to Minos (8). Theſeus was delivered 

: | to him at the ſame time, and oppoſed with great reſo- 
_O A lution Minos's attempt upon the honour of Peribcea. 
cludes from Pe- This may lead us to think, that Theſeus fell in love 
ribœa's being ſent with this young Lady during the voyage, for ſhe was 
to Minos, that very beautiful, and that he married her ſoon after. I 
— Megarawas 2n- cannot tell whether he contained himſelf till after his 

iently part of the * 

State of Athens. return; for the Heroes of ancient Greece were dange- 
Diodorus Siculus Tous Companions in a voyage for a virgin; they ſhewed 
ſays that Alca- great vigour in getting of children. They were very 
_ was an A- capable of protecting the fair ſex from the violence of 
1 a fierce tyrant, but that ſex ran no leſs riſque from 

ſuch libertines, and it was never more neceſſary than 

in their caſe to aſk, ſed quis cuſtodiet ipſos cuſto- 

(9) Juven. Sat. 6, des (9) i. e. Who ſhall guard the guards them- 
ver. 345 felves?” Let us ſee in what manner Theſeus ſpoke 
| to Minos. Dicitur cum Theſeus Cretam ad Minoa 
cum ſeptem virginibus & ſex pueris veniſſet, Minoa 
de wirginibus Peribeam guandam nomine, candore 
corporis induftum comprimere voluiſſe, quod cum The- 
ſeus ſe paſſurum negaret, ut qui Neptuni Miu effet, & 
waleret contra tyrannum pro virginis incolumitate decer- 
(10) Hygin. Pe- tare, &c (10). i. e. © It is ſaid, that when Theſeus 
fic. Afiron, lib.2+ 4 came to Crete to Minos with ſeven virgins and fix 
* „ boys, Minos being ſtruck with the beauty of one 
| „of the virgins named Peribœa, would have lain with 


(3) Pauſan. lib. 
1. pag. 15. See 


fleet (2). He was ſtill living, when the Greeks returned from Troy. He was undoubt- 
edly extremely afflicted at the death of his ſon Ajax; but he ſhewed more diſpleaſure 
that his other ſon Teucer had not prevented or revenged it (o). 


He vould not receive 


It was remarked of him, as well as of Peleus his 
brother, that he had a ſon who ſurpaſſed him (p). . 
the article TECMESSA, and that of the deſcendants of TEU CER in the article of 


See the fate of Ajax's deſcendants in 


« her; but Theſeus declaring, that he would not 
*« ſuffer it, ſince he was the ſon of Neptune, and ca- 


(9) See the article 
of TEUCER. 


(Þ) Vinceris ut 
Ajax Preteriie 
Telamonem, ut 
Pelea vicit Achil. 
les. Juvenal. Sat, 
14 ver. 21 Je 


„ pable of fighting againſt a tyrant in defence of a 


«« virgin, &c.” Hyginus then relates how Theſeus 
gave proofs of his divine extraction. The thing is 
curious: there never was any proof of nobility ſo diffi- 
cult as that. | 

[D] From this marriage ſprung Ajax.] I believe 
that Dares Phrygius is the only author, who ſays, that 
Heſione the daughter of Laomedon was mother of 


Ajax, and that on account of their relation Ajax and 


Hector, after having fought ſloutly together, careſſed 


and made preſents to each other. The generality of 


authors is of a quite different opinion, viz. that Peri- 
bœa or Eribœa, was Ajax's mother, and that Heſione 


was Teucer's mother. I do not inſiſt upon the ſuppo- 


ſition of Sophocles (11), that Ajax's mother was liv- 
ing, when that unhappy Prince killed himſelf, for a 


Poet is not ſo accurate in writing a Tragedy; beſides 
this, Telamon might have been married at the ſame 


time to Peribœa and Heſione. It is certain, that So- 
phocles (12) ſays, that Teucer was a baſtard, born of 
a woman who had been taken captive in war. This 
was Heſione, as Servius informs us: Ejus (Laomedon- 
tis) filia Heſona, ſays he (13), belli jure ſublata, comiti 
Telamoni tradita eft qui primus aſcenderat murum, unde 
Teucer natus eft, nam Ajacem ex alia conſtat eſſe procrea- 
tum. 
„taken captive in the war was delivered to Telamon 
his companion, who firſt ſcaled the wall: Teucer 


'12) Ibid. 


(13) In A. lib. 
1. ver, 619. 


i. e. Laomedon's daughter Heſione being 


« was born of her; for it is certain, that Ajax was 


% born of another woman.” The Scholiaſt of Homer 


upon theſe words of the Iliad (14), d e wp! 


ker, Q te ſpurium licet exiflentem, ſays that Heſione 
being taken captive in war was given to 'Telamon, who 
had Teucer by her, and that this Trojan original was 
the reaſon of the child's bearing that name. 


- TELEBOES, a people who inhabited an iſland near Acarnania, of whom perhaps 
there would have been no mention long ago, if it had not been for the great relation 
which they bore indirectly to the birth of Hercules; but on account of this relation they 


have been well known even in the loweſt forms of ſchools. 


who do not know, that Alcmena conceived Hercules, while Amphitryo her huſband 
was engaged in a war againſt the Teleboæ, &c.? The reaſon why he made war againſt 
them, was that Alcmena had promiſed to marry the perſon who ſhould undertake that ( 
(a) The daughter war. But to know the cauſe of her hatred to that people, we muſt trace up the thing a i. They are 


of Pelops (and 
Hippodamia) 


little higher. Meſtor, the fon of Perſeus, had by his marriage with Lyſidice (a) 


ApoHodor. lib. a. daughter named Hippothoe, who was ſtoln by Neptune and carried away in the iſlands 


page 97+ 


] She had a ſen by him named Taphius.) We read 
| (+) In Argonact, in the Scholiaſt of Apollonius (1), that the ſon of Nep- 
lib. 1. ver. 747- tune and Hippothoe was named Pterelaus, and that he 
had two fons, viz. Teleboas and Taphus, who went 

to demand of Electryon the eſtate of Hippothoe their 


called Echinades (b), where ſhe had a ſon by him named Taphius [A]. This Taphius 


ſettled 


grand mother; and not procuring ſatisſaction, had re- 
courſe to force, and killed many perſons. A whole 
generation is gained by this account, ſo that the nar- 
ration is ſo much the eaſier to be admitted, It is 
ſhocking to find in Apollodorus, that Electryon was at. 

3 tacked 


A : 


(14] Lib, 8. ver. 
284. 


Where are the ſchool-boys, 


(5) They are cal- | 


d now Curz2- 


ſituated at the 
mouth of the 
Gulph of Le- 
banto. 
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Apollod 
page 97 


(4) See 


cle of 


TRYO 


42) P. 


(3) U 


FF 8585 5 


naht, OTE Tu 
Tie ride Ex. 
Teleboas vocavit, 
ided quod procul a 
atria iverit. 


Apollod. lib. 2. 
page 97» 


cle of AMPHI» 


TRVO. 


16) pag. 99 · 


(3) Ubi ſupra. 


T E 


) Tiga i- great way which he thought he had gone (c). 


* * 
77 
. * 


ſettled a Colony in Taphos, and named the inhabitants Teleboz [B], on account of the 


505 


He had a ſon named Pterelaus, who was 


father of ſix ſons and one daughter. Theſe ſix ſons going to Mycenæ to demand Meſtor's 
Kingdom, could not obtain any thing of Electryon King of Mycenæ, the ſon of Per: 
ſeus, and brother of Meſtor. For this reaſon they plundered his country. The ſons of 
Electryon endeavouring to repel force with force were all killed. Their father was pre- 
paring to revenge their death, when he was killed by a pretty ſtrange accident (4). 
(4) See the arti- Alcmena his daughter was obliged to retire to Thebes, and being unwilling to leave the 
death of her father and brothers unpuniſhed [C], promiſed to marry him, who ſhould 
revenge it. Amphitryo offered to do it, and aſſembled all the forces that he could, and 
made a deſcent upon the country of the Teleboæ. He ravaged ſome of their iſlands, 
but he could not take Taphos till after Cometho, who had fallen in love with him, had 
plucked off from her father Pterelaus [D] the golden hair, which made him immortal. 


tacked by the great-grandſons of the daughter of his 
brother Meſtor. There is another thing which is not 
well explained in Apollodorus with relation to Taphi- 
us. This author ſays (2), that Taphins reigned at 
Mycenz with Electryon, when the ſix ſons of Ptere- 
laus went to demand of EleQryon the kingdom of 
Meſtor for their grandfather by the mother's fide. 
This grandfather was no other than Taphius: he 
reigned with Ble&ryon at Mycene : Electryon had 


no other kingdom than that: what kingdom therefore 


could be demanded of him for Taphius ? Obſerve, 
that according to the Scholiaſt of Apollonius (3), the 
whole kingdom of Perſeus was poſſeſſed in common 
after his death by his four ſons, Alzus, Sthenelus, 
Meſtor, and Electryon. According to this there was 
no juſt claim to the kingdom ef Meſtor in favour of 
Taphius, which Taphius had not before. However 
that be, we learn from this Scholiaſt, that Taphius 
the ſon of Pterelaus gave his name to the iſle of Ta- 
phos ; and that his brother Teleboas gave his name to 
the people, of whom we ſpeak in this Article, and 


whoſe chief habitation was in the iſle of Taphos. 


This is one of the Ety mologies; I have already men- 
tioned another: the reſt may be ſeen below. It is 
certain, that the ſame people were called promiſcuoul- 


(4) See Euſtath. ly Taphii and Teleboæ (4). 


in Od. lib. 1. 


(5) In Acarna- 


num Republica, 


apud Strabon. liv. Acarnania. 


7. page 222. 


[B] And named the inhabitants Teleboæ.] Stepha- 
nus Byzantinus informs us, that the country of the Te- 
leboz, or Telebois was part of Acarnania, and received 
this name from Teleboas, having been formerly called 
Taphion. Ariſtotle (5) fays the ſame thing in part, 
ſince he aſſures us, that the Teleboz poſleſſed part of 
He ſays alſo (6), that one Lelex, a na- 


tive of Leucas, had a daughter, whoſe ſon named Te- 


ſaid Herodorus. 


Amphitryo 


In the Scholiaſt of Apollonios ſhe requires the venge · 


ance of her father. Some gui pro quo, ſome error of 

the preſs, might occaſion the authors, who copied 

Charles Stephens to put fratris inſtead of patris; and 

thus the error is ſtill continued down; Here follows 

two etymologies. Ty &v of TWP, Iren 574 7HA8 

edles a a TH; BY ance þ arms TrniGde TH | 
le, 78 Bacining vis (13). i. e. The Taphians (13) Schol. A= 
were called Teleboans, becauſe they living at a great bollon. in lib. 7. 
* diſtance carried away the oxen from the Argives, or x, 747. 3 
* from Telebous the ſon of King Pterelaus.“ Mr. 
Lloyd aſcribes ſeveral things to the Scholiaſt of Apol- 
lonius, which I have not met with. 1. That Herodo- 
tus relates, that Perſeus left four ſons. He ſhould have 

2. That one of the four was named 

Alarus : he ſhould have ſaid Alcus. 3. That another 

was named Neſtor : he ſhould have ſaid Meftor. 4. 

That Electryon was engaged tor a ſum of money for 

Hippothoe ; the Scholiaft duet not ſay this. 6. That 

Alemena married Amphitryo, a very powerful The- 

ban Lord: the Scholiaft has not called him a Theban ; 

Amphitryo was not fo. 6. That the kingdom of the 

Teleboz given to Cephalus came by right of ſucceſſion 

into the poſſeſſion of Ulyſſes. I find nothing of this in 

the Scholiaſt. See Lloyd in the word Tapbiæ. His ar- 

ticle is the ſame with that of Charles Stephens. It 

muſt not be omitted, that the Teleboæ ſettled in the 

iſland of Magna Græcia; in chat iſland, which became 

ſo famous for the retirement of Tiberius. Tacitus in- 

forms us of this: Grecos en ienuiſſe, Capreaſque Tele- 

bois babitatas fama tradit (14). 1 

* that the Greeks poſſeſſed that country, and that Ca- 46 lib. 4. cap, 
« prea was inhabited by the Teleboz.” Vigil teſtifies 52 


Od. 


i. e. It is reported, (14) Tacit. 4ů 
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the ſame (15); as likewiſe do Auſonius and Statius: (15) Virgil. E. 
| | | reid. lib. 7 ver. 
734» 


(6) In Leucadi- leboas had two and twenty ſons of the ſame name. 
_ apud What Stephanus Byzantinus has ſaid above is directly 
* contrary to Strabo (7), who aſſerts, that the iſles of 
(7) Lib. 10. pag. the Taphians, one of which was called Taphos, had 


Duem generaſſe Telon Sibethide Nympha 


Fertar, Theleboum C apreas cum regna teneret. 


316, 


314, 
(9) Ibid. pag. 
317. 


(10) Ibid, pag. 
315, 317. See 
the article of 
LEU CAS. 


316 


() "Avdpic Au- 
E 4T6 TV 
rere. 


(it) Strabo, pag. of the firſt book. 
» 5 i ; «6 


been called at firſt the iſles of the Teleboz. He adds, 
that Amphytrio ſubdued them, and gave them to Ce- 
phalus an Athenian fugitive, who had aſſiſted him in 
conquering them. Some have thought, that the iſle of 
Cephalonia was given then to Cephalus, who gave it 
that name (8), afterwards became maſter of Acarna- 
nia (9). He was the firſt who took the leap from 
Leucas (10). We find that the Teleboz were great 
Robbers (11). See the proofs, which Mr. Bochart has 
given in the XXIIId chapter of the firſt book of his 
Geographia ſacra, and below in the remark [F J. 
Here follows what the Scholiaſt of Apollonius ſays 
upon a paſſage, wherein that Poet calls the ſame peo- 
ple Teleboæ and Taphians. 
« 'The iſle of Taphos is one of the 

Echinades ; the Teleboæ, who before lived in Acar- 
« nania, inhabited it ; they were great robbers (12) ; 
« they went into the kingdom of Argos to ſteal the 
« oxen of Electryon father of Alemena. There was a 
« battle fought, in which Ele&ryon and his ſons were 
„killed. For this reaſon Alcmena ordered it to be 
e publiſhed, that her perſon ſhould be the reward of 
„ him, who ſhould revenge the death of EleQryon ; 
„ and becauſe Amphitryo engaged to do ſo, ſhe mar- 
«++ ried him.” Our Dictionaries commonly tells us, 
chat Amphitryo revenged the death of Alcmena's bro- 
ther. This is a miſtake ; ſhe had loſt ſeveral brothers ; 
and in Apollonius it was the vengeance of her brother 
that ſhe required of him who would be her- huſband, 


Vol. | IX. 


in this manner. 


It is in the 747th verſe 


i. e. Whom Telon is ſaid to have begot upon the 
„ nymph Sebetis, when he was King of the Telebo- 
ans in Caprea.” | 5 


Theſe are Virgil's words. With reſpe& to Auſonius, 


his are as follow : Viride/que reſultant Teleboe (16), i. e. (16) -1pud Lie- 


um in Tacit. 
ks Annal. lib. 4. 


(17) Silv. 5 lib 
3% ver, 106. g 


„The green Teleboan groves reſound.” He ſpea 
of the iſland Caprea. Statius (17) deſcribes the iſland 


Seu tibi Bacchei wineta madentin Gaari, 
Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
Lumina noftivage tollit Pharus æmula lung. 


i. e. © Or the rich vineyards of Gaurus, or the Te- 
« leboan ſhores, where the Pharus gives the trembling 
Mariners a light emulous of the moon.” 


[C] To leave the death of her father and brothers un- 
puniſhed.) We have ſeen in the preceding remar 
that the ſingular number ſhould not have been uſe 
upon this occaſion, and that there are ſome authors, 
who contrary to the opinion of Apollodorus repreſent 


EleQryon as killed with his ſons ; fo that Alcmena (18) Tpſufyre 
did not ſpeak of her brothers, but of her father, when Anphirruo Regem 


Pterelam ſus ob- 


truncat manu. 


ſhe 51 ll N of her futare huſband. 
LD] Her father Pterelaws.) Plautus ſuppoſes that 
Amphitryo {tes Pterelaus with his Sas, oo (18), ms e 
and that he had for his ſhare of the booty the gold = ver. 956 
0 


6 M 
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(e) Biblicth. lib, 
2. pag. 975 & 
ſez. 


(19) Paſt 05 VIre 
tutem hero Am- 
fbitruoni eſt pa- 
tera donata aurea 
Qui Pterelea po- 
tiate Rex ſolitu'ſt, 
Ibid. ver. 104. 


(20) Remarques 
fur J Ampbitryon, 
Page 2 5 1. 


TEL. 


onqueſts to himſelf ; he left them to Cephalus and Eleus, 
who had aſſiſted him in that war. This is what we learn from Apollodorus (e). If I 
have been able to find elſewhere any thing which might rectify or illuſtrate it, or give us 
a better account of the matter, it will be ſeen in the remarks ; the reader will find there 
ſome obſervations on certain paſſages of Plautus's Amphitryo [E], and upon Made- 


Amphitryo did not keep thoſe c 


of that Prince (19); Poets are allowed to ſuppoſe fuch 
things, however falſe they may be. But for the reſt, 
I do not think that the learned Mademoiſelle le Fevre 
had reaſon to charge Plautus with a ſuall anachroniſm. 
It is certain, ay he (20), that Pterelaus was not 


„% alive in the time of Amphitryo, ſince he was 


“ ſon of Taphius, who was ſon of a niece of 
& Alcæus the father of Amphitryo, and conſe- 
* quently the couſin german of Amphitryo was 
«« grandmother of Pterelaus.” This genealogy is taken 


from Apollodorus: I have already ebſerved, that this 


author is not ſo clear as the Scholiaſt of Apollonius. 


However there is no ground to object to Plautus here, 


ſince Apollodorus relates, that Pterelaus was living 
when Amphitryo went to attack him. Plautus did not 


ſuppoſe of his own head, that thoſe Princes lived at 


ments. 


Rr MAx xs on 
Pterelaus's cup. 


(21) Theſe words 
are Mademoiſelle 
Le Fevre's, Re- 
margues ſur Þ Am- 
Pbitryen, p. 276. 
We ſhall ſee by 
comparing them 
with thoſe of 
Macrobius, whe- 
ther her tranſla- 
tion be right. 


(22) Lib. 11. 
Page 475 · 


(23) Meminit 
carcheſii Phere- 
cydes in libris biſ- 
tortarum, aitque 
FJovem Alcmenæ 
pretium concubilus 
carcbeſium aureum 
dono dediſſe. Ma- 
crob. Saturn. lib. 
LL Caps 21. 


124) Apud Ath. 
Page 474. 


(25) Macrobius, : 


Saturn. lib. 5. 
cap · 21. 


the ſame time: he might find it in hiſtorical monu- 
It was not he therefore, who was guilty of 
the anachroniſm. It is more aſtoniſhing, that the ſons 
of Pterelaus ſhould make war againſt Electryon, Am- 
phitryo's uncle by the father's fide, as they are repre- 
ſented to have done in Apollodorus. | 
Let us ſay ſomething of Pterelaus's cup. Jupiter pre- 
ſented it to Alcmena z and afterwards when the true 
Amphitryo came to look for it among his baggage, 
in order to know whether it had been already given 
to his wife, as ſhe affirmed to him, it occaſioned a very 
ſarprizing ſcene of mirth in Plautus's Comedy. That 
Poet did not invent all this: for ** (21) the hiſtorian 
Charon of Lampfacus, who lived in the 75th olym- 
« piad, that is, about 478 years before Chriſt, wrote, 
© that there was ſtill to be ſeen in his time in the Aca- 
« demy the cup, which had been given to Alcmena ; 
„ that it was long, fomewhat hollowed in the middle, 
and had its edges a little turned down.” As Cha- 
ron's writings are not now extant, I have looked into 
the author, who quotes him, and here follows what I 
have found in Athenzus (22). Charon of Lampfacus 
in his book of Frontiers, had aſſerted, that there was 
ſtill ſhewn in his time at Lacedzmon the cup, which 
Jupiter preſented to Alcmena, when he affumed the 
form of Amphitryo. I have not found, that Charon 
left the deſcription of that cup ; it is Macrobius, who 
has deſcribed it (23); Macrobius, I ſay, building 
upon what Pherecydes had ſaid (24), that the cup given 
by Jupiter to Alemena was a Carcheſium. Athenæus 
teſtifies, that Pterecydes and Herodorus of Heraclea 
ſaid this; and mentions Callixenus's deſcription of the 


Carcheſium. There is no doubt but that Macrobius 


took from hence what he fays, and that we ought to 
correct his text by that of Athenæus, as Caſaubon re- 
marks. Here follows what we read in Macrobius. 
Plantus inſuetum nomen reliquit, aitque in fabula Amphi- 


 tryone pateram datam : cum lange utriuſque poculi figura di- 


werfa fit: patera enim, ut & ipſum nomen indicio eft, planum 


ac patens eft : carchefium vero procerum & circa mediam 


partem compreſſum, anſatum mediocriter, anſis à fummo 
ad infimum pertinentibus (25). i. e. Plautus in his 
Comedy has given it an unuſual name, and ſays, 
that the prefent was a patera; whereas the figure of 
* the two cups is very different; for a patera, as the 
name itſelf ſhews, is broad and open; but the car- 
* cheſium is tall and comprefled about the middle, with 
** handles, that reach from the top to the bottom.” 
Here follow Athenzus's words, Kaanitu@®- & Pod- 
& reg x1 Adiavdting O, ors molupioy is 877 iu 
Tur} var ule, fuic e wma; WITH 3,00 Hy. T8 TvIwivO- 


xaTixoric. i. e. Callixenus of Rhodes in his books 


of Alexandria tells us, that the carcheſum is an ob- 
long cup, moderately comprefled in the middle, with 
handles on each fide reaching to the bottom.” It 


is plain, that the adverb ediocriter in Macrobius ought 
to be joined with compreſſum and not with anſaium. A 
tranſcriber makes no ſcropte, if he thinks that an ad- 
verb depends upon a certain adjective, to place it be- 
fore or after that adjective. No body imagines, that 
there is the leaſt harm in writing an/atum mediocriter, 
rather than mediocriter anſatum. But ſometimes it is 
of great importance not to take this liberty, when for 
inltauce the adverb does not belong to anſatum. 


moiſelle 


[E] Same obſervations on certain paſſages of Plautus's 
Amiphitryan (26).) I. This Poet ſuppoſes, that it was (26) Compare 
Creon King of Thebes, who made war againſt the above remark 
Teleboæ, in order to revenge the injuries done by them 101. 
to the 'Thebans. * N nk 


Vifis Hoſtibus legiones reveniunt damum, 

Duello extin& maxi mo, atque internecatis hoſtibus, 

Dui multa Thebans populo objecerunt acerba funera. 

Id vi & wirtute militum victum atque expugnatum opi- 

dum „i, | 5, are 

Imperio atque auſpicio heri nei Amphitruonis maxime. 

Preda atque agro adoreaque affecitipopulares ſuos, | 

| Regique Thebano Creonti regnum flabilivit ſuum (27). ( rang 10 
This is directly overturning the hiſtory, ſince authors (ast l. Scrn. 7. 
agree, that Amphitryo engaged in this war merely to 55d 68 NN 
puniſh the Teleboæ, who had killed the father, or at the l'rolcgue: 
leaſt the brothers of Alcmena. He could not obtain I »w"c An fi- 
the marriage of Alemena without taking revenge upon J cela, 
the Tefeboz. This was the occaſion of the war. ; ot 16 
Creon entered it into only out of complaiſance to Am- 4 um '/ Thehens 
phitryo, or even out of acknowledgment for the ſer- 2:4. 
vices which he had received from him (28). This 
hiſtorical fact might have furniſhed the Poet with many (28) See Apollod. 
ornaments, if he would have Improved it. He has lib. 2. peg. m. 
leſſened the rank of his Hero: he has repreſented him W 
only as General of the forces of another Prince, in a ; 
war undertaken for the intereſt of that Prince; whereas 
according to hiſtory, Amphitryo acted in chief for his 
own intereſts, and had with him only auxiliary troops, 
the Commanders of which he rewarded with the coun- 
tries, which he ſubdued. II. Plautus makes the troops 
embark at the port of Eubœa, which he calls Perſicus 
by too licentious an Anticipation. This is not the 
worlt of it ; it is much more ſhocking to ſee that he 
does not find a port more convenient for people, who 
were to fail to the iſles called Echinades. What a 
circuit muſt be taken thither from the iſle of Eubœa 
III. The lyirig-in of. Alemena is an incident very ill 
contrived, and occaſions the Poet to overthrow tradi- 
tion. All thoſe, who have mentioned the birth cf 
Hercules, have ſuppoſed, that Jupiter under the form 
of Amphitryo lay with Alemena during one night, 
which he took care to render longer than others. Plautus 
ſhould have built upon this foundation, and have adorn- 
ed and embelliſhed it; but he ought not to have ſup- 
poſed a ſecond viſit; Jupiter ſhould not have returned 
to his poſt in the ſame ſhape the night before the lying- 
in. This ſhocks not only the tradition, but likewiſe 
the hearer and reader. This is not gallantry, but 
brutality (29). A woman ready to be brought to bed (29) See the arti- 
of two boys is not an object to be produced upon the &* of ALCME- 
ſtage ; much leſs ought the greateſt of the Gods to be To Oy” 
introduced as ſo deeply in love with ſuch an object, 
that the ordinary length of one night was not ſufficient 
to ſatisfy his paſſion. If he had found ſuch uncom- 
man charms in the lady, as to make him wiſh for a 
ſecond interview, he ſhould not have deferred it till 
the night before her lying-in, So great a forbearance 
ſurpaſſes all probability. There is no getting over 
this object ion; for to fay, that Plautus makes his play 
laſt nine months, would be involving him in a much 
greater difficulty, and being ignorant of theſe words 
of Mercury: | | 


(30) Act. 1: 


Scen. 2. 


i. e.“ To day ſhe ſhall be brought to bed of twins.“ 


Hopi illa pariet filios geminos duos (30). 


This hagie relates to the ſame day, that he had driven 
off Sofia in the firſt ſcene. IV. I do not agree with 
thoſe, who ſay, that Alcmena's being brought to bed 
without pain, is too plainly contrary to what the Greeks 
have related concerning the artifices of Juno ; and this, 
ſay they, ought not to be done without extreme ne- 
ceſſity. A Poet, who takes for the ſubject of his tra- 
gedy the death of Polyxena, may make an hundred 
alterations in the tradition; but if he ſhould whos, 
1 that 


WO 


31) A 
Scen. Is 


142) A 


apud O. 
Meta me 


9. ver. 


alſo Par 


| lib. 9. p 


(33) © 
above r 
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(34) N 
; 310. 


(35) H 
that ſh 
daughte 
ſeus, at 
Amphi 
ſon of 


ſon of | 


(36) Se: 
cle of ( 
GOPH 
remark 


12 . 


22272 nin Ba Tore hs 3 
ES 
8 1 2 * 2 


be; 


31) Act. 5. 
Scen. 1 


1320 Alcmena, 
ud Ovidium, - 
Meta mor pb. lib. 


9. ver. 291+ See 


alſo Pauſanias, 


lib. 9. page 290. 


% Compare 
above rematk 
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(34) Notes, page 
3 10. | 


(35) He ſays, 
that ſhe was 
daughter of Per- 
ſeus, and that 
Amphitryo was 
ſon of Alceus, 
ſon of Perſeus. 


(36) See the arti- 
cle of GOR- 
GOPHONE, 
remark [A]. 


is one of the moſt illuſtrious Prelates of the Gallican Church on account of his learning, 


moiſelle Le Fevre's Notes [El. 


that Achilles did not require that ſhe ſhould be facri- 
ficed to him, if he ſhould contradict the principal facts 
of that hiſtory, he would not act according to rules. 
Of what uſe is it to Plautus to repreſent Alcmena as 
feeling no pain? 2 


* Dum hec aguntur, interea uxorem tuam 
Negue gementem, neqte phrantem mftrum quiſquan 
audivimus, | 


Tra prefecto fine dolore peperit (31). 


This appears to me a weak objection; for it was ne- 
ceſſary to the unravelling of the plot, that there ſhould 
be ſomething miraculous in the delivery of Alemena. 
The buſineſs was to juſtify her chaſtity, and appeaſe 
the apprehenſions of a jealous huſband. The Poet 


therefore was obliged to intereſt Jupiter in the affair ; 


he might therefore, and he was obliged to abandon 
what is ſaid of Lucina. os 


| Quin nunc frigidus artus | 
Dam loquor horror habet, parſque eft meminiſſe doloris. 
Septem ego per noctes totidem cruciata diebus, 
 Feſſa malis tendenſque ad cœlum brachia, mag no 
Lucinam ad nexos partus clamore vocabam : 
Ila quidem venit, fed præcorrupta meumque 
Due donare caput Funoni vellet iniquæ (32). 


« Cold chills my limbs, while I the tale purſue, 

&t And now methinks I feel my pangs anew ! 

« Seven days and * amidſt inceſſant throws, 

« Fatigu'd with ills I lay, nor knew repoſe ; 

« When lifting high my hands, in ſhrieks I pray'd, 

« Implor'd the Gods, and call'd Lucina's aid. 

« She came, but prejudic'd, to give my fate 

« A ſacrifice to vengeful Juno's hate.” 4s 
5 | Ax. 


[F] 4nd upon Mademoiſelle le Feure's notes (33). ] 
She was of opinion (34), that Plautus made uſe of the 
words nepos to fignity nephew in the following words of 
the fourth ſcene of the fourth act, Ego idem ille ſum 
Amphitruo, Gorgophones nepos, Imperator Thebanorum. 
I cannot readily come into this opinion. It is true, 
that according to the genealogy mentioned by Apollodo- 
rus, this was the only degree of kindred between Gor- 

phone and Amphitryo (35). But as Plautus has not 
Rllowed Apollodorus in certain points, we mutt think, 
that he had conſulted other genealogies, wherein he 
had read that Gorgophone was the grand-mother of 
Amphitryo. There is more ſenſe in boaſting of be- 
ing the grandſon of an illuftrious woman, than of be- 
ing her nephew. It is therefore probable that the Poet 
took it in the ſenſe moſt advantageous (36). Let us 
paſs on to another fact: he has ſuppoſed, that the 
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Teleber bad killed EleAryon. 1 quote the whole 
patage 3 we ſhall find there the proof of what has 
n ſaid above relating to the robberies of thoſe 


people. 


Ego idem latrones hoftes bello & wirtute contudi. 
E lectryonem perdiderant, noftre & germanos conjugis, 
Achaiam, /Etoliam, Phocidem, per freta Ioninm & 
LEgeum, & Creticum 5 
Vagati, vi wvortebant piratica (37). : 2 Ag Scers 
i. e. I have alſo ſubdued thoſe villainous robbers, 
„ who had killed Ele&ryon and the brothers of our 
« wife, and had ravaged in a piratical manner Achaia, 
** Ftolia, Phocis, and ſcoured the Ionian, Ægean, 
and Cretan ſea.” | | 


Maidemoiſelle le Fevre (38) accuſes him of having 41. (38) Notes, pags | 
tered the biſtory bere ; for Electryon was not killed 3'* 

* by his enemies, It was Amphitryo himſelf, who 

killed him through inadvertency, as he was throw-. 

ing his club at an ox.” I own that Plautus in this 

point differs from Apollodorus ; but there are ſome au- 

thors, who have related, that the Teleboæ killed Am- | 
phitryo (39). I conclude with this remark. * (40) I (39) Schl. A. 
* have choſen Amphitryo, becauſe it is one of the fineſt £2 v. in Argon 
«© Comedies of Plautus, and becauſe the antients W 27. 
** ſteemed it ſo highly, that under the reign of Diocle- (40) Mad. le 
e ſian it was ſtill acted during the public calamities, Ferre in her Pre? 


nin order to appeaſe the wrath of Jupiter. Arnobius in __ 


** his 7th book ſays, Ponit animos Fupiter, fi Amphit: 
« fuerit actus, pronuntiatuſque Plautinus? What, 2 


Fnpiter be appea ſed, if Plautus's Ampbytrio be afted?” 


I do not think that Arnobius means, that the Pagans 
choſe a time of public calamity, of ſome irruption of 
the Barbarians, of ſome plague or famine, to repreſent 
Amphitryo; but this, in my opinion, is his meaning. 
He thinks it wrong, that the Pagans ſhould .place 
among the acts of religion the ſolemnity of public 
games, and conſecrate thoſe games to ſome Deity. He 
aſks the reaſon of that conduct, and ſuppoſes, that 
the anſwer is, that the celebrating of thoſe games was 


aà method of propitiating the Gods, and making them 
forget the injuries, which they might have received. 


Upon this, by way of reply he aſks, Whether Fupiters 
indignation is appeaſed, becauſe Plautus's Ampbitryo is 
ated? It is very certain, that the inſtitution of the 
public games was occaſioned by ſome misfortune in the 
ſtate, and with a view to pay ſome ſolemn honour for 
the future to the Deity, whoſe wrath was dreaded ; but 
afterwards the anniverſary celebration of them was not 
confined to. the times of public catamities ; they were 
as much exhibited in time of plenty as of ſcarcity, and 
even at a | mp expence of all kinds during the 
proſperity of the ſtate than during its adverſity. 


TELLIER (MICHAEL LE), Chancellor of France, died October the goth 1685. 
See his Elogium in Moreri's Dictionary. He left two ſons, one of whom has made a 
great noiſe over all Europe under the name of the Marquis de Lovuvois [A]; the other 


A] Under the name of the Marquis de Lou vols.] 
He died at Verſailles July the 16th 1691 in his fifty 
firſt year. He was Miniſter and Secretary of Eſtate, 
and poſſeſſed of ſeveral poſts. We cannot make his 
elogium better than by ſaying, that all Europe was 
perſuaded, that his 7 would be of greater advan- 
tage to the allies, chan the gaining of a battle, or the 
conqueſt of two or three towns. Monſieur de Barbeſi- 
eux, one of his ſons, ſucceeded him in the polt of Se- 
cretary of State, and died January the 5th 1701. The 
Abbe de Louvois, another of his ſons, is a great 
lover of learning. He made himſelf greatly admired 
while he was very young, by the ſolutions which he 
gave to the difficulties, which were projets to him 
concerning Homer, in the the preſence of a vaſt num- 
ber of people. Read the following paſſage in the 
continuation of the Menagiana, * The Abbe de 
„% L.. . . who in ſo young an age diſplayed fo great 
« a knowledge in the Greek language, has done me 
« the honour to quote me upon this ſubject, and to 
4% praiſe me for the application of thoſe two verſes in 
© an illuſtrious aſſembly, which was held at his houſe 


and 


« ſome time ago, in the preſence of the moſt learned 


men of the Kingdom, who propoſed to him ſome 


% difficulties with relation to Homer, which he an- 

„ ſwered with a wonderful. preſence of mind. One 

„of the moſt conſiderable was that, which was pro- 

% pounded to him by the Abbe Faydit, viz. whether 

„Homer mentions the Jews in his Iliad or Odyſſey. 

„He anſwered, that the Poet makes no mention of 

* them, and the word Isdutes is not to be found in | 

„Homer &c. (1).” See in the original what was (1) Suite du Ne. 

farther urged by the Abbe Faydit, and the reply made , b. 294» 

to him. See alſo Mr. Couſin concerning the philoſo- l. Holland: 

phical theſis maintained by that Abbot Auguſt the 

24th 1592 (2), and concerning the Adu Yeſperiarum (a) Feurna! des 

which he maintained in the Sorbonne March the 17th Sava, of the 

1700 (3). $:hof Sep. 1692, 
There is no occaſion to obſerve, that the book + Woke One 

printed in Holland under the title of TeHament politique 

du Marquis de Louwois is ſuppoſititious. No body doubts (3) Ibis. April 5, 

of it; but every body does not know, that the author 1700, page 371+ 

of that book lives at Paris; and was born a Roman 

Catholic. | 
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(a) See the Me» and the vigour with Which he has always maintained the pte>eminences and rights of his 


mois publiſhed 


by lum concern dignity (a), and corrected the diſorders of the regular Clergy of his Dioceſe [B]. 


He is (6) Under the 


ine the Cardinals Archbiſhop of Rheims. He has collected one of the beſt Libraries in France, See the Te, e 


fitting in the 
Parliament of 
Paris, and aꝑainſt 
the erection of 
Cambray into a 
metropolis. 


[B] And correfted the diſorders of the Regular Clergy 
of his Dioceſe.] 1 might cite many inſtances of this; 
but I ſhall only direct the reader to what I have faid 
above in the remark [N] of the article of Francis 
of Ass 18s 1, and in the remark [M] of the article Ma- 
RIANa. See alſo the Lettres Hiſtorigues of June 1697. 

() This library was ſoon made up from the 
ſpoils of thoſe books, which the Proteſtants of Paris 


(a) Ptolem. lib. 
5. cap. 3. calls it 


catalogue which he publiſhed in the year 1693 (C). He continues to enrich it every ls. 
day (c) with all ſorts of books, and gives a free acceſs to it to all curious perſons, who (e) Lure this th 
have occaſion to make uſe of that admirable magazine of learning ($ a). 


Telleriana, in ſo- 


June 1701. 


and Champaigne were obliged to jeave behind them 


upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes. In order 
to be convinced, that this is its proper epoch, we need 
only run over the Bibliotheca Telleriana, for the chief 
part of that library conſiſts of ſcarce any other books; 
than of that ſort, which the Proteſtants in France, 
whether men of letters, or only curious perſons, took 
care to purchaſe. CRIT. REM.) | 


TELMESSUS (a), a ſea-port town in the remoteſt part of Lycia (0), at the foot of a 


Taps Stra · Mountain of the ſame name, which is part of Mount Cragus. That town was given by 


bo, lib. 14. pag- 


5 the Romans to Eumenes (c), when they had defeated Antiochus; but the Lycians reco- 


phen Byzantin. 


vered it after the Kingdom of Eumenes was deſtroyed (d). What made it moſt talked 


in voce To (ists. Of, was that the inhabitants had naturally a prophetic ſpirit. Every body there was born 
(5) Que Lien a Diviner [A]; the women and children received that favour from nature. It was thi- 


Fnit urbs Telmeſ- 


fas. Plin. Mb. g. ther that Gordius went in order to procure the explanation of a prodigy, which perplexed 


cage 27. Mela, 


J. 1. cap. 18 J 
161 If. Voſſium. 


fc) Livius, lib. 


him [B]; he learned the explanation of it without being obliged to paſs through the 
gate; for meeting a beautiful young maid at the entrance into Telmeſſus, who was the 
beſt Diviner, to whom he could apply himſelf, the maid immediately aſked what que- 


= | ſtion he had to propoſe to the Diviner, and being told it, gave him the explanation, 
3 which was very agreeable news to him; her anſwer was, that the prodigy promiſed a 
| 5 x bes crown to Gordias. At the ſame time the Propheteſs offered herſelf to him in marriage. 


The condition was accepted, as a beginning of the good fortune which was foretold 
him. Cicero thought, that the people of Telmeſſus and the adjacent country became 
ſuch great obſervers of prodigies, becauſe they inhabited a fruitful country, which pro- 
duced many curioſities [CJ]. But others trace the matter higher, and tell us of one Tel- 

meſſus a great Diviner, who was the founder of that City, and whoſe relics were greatly 


[4] Every body there was born a Diviner.) I do 
not deſire to be believed upon my own word; for 
which reaſon I quote a conſiderable hiſtorian. Te d 
(Tophey) i Th u, na Neider vis 28 
Fele Wap TY; TxApTTie; TE5 ,. abet typ Te5 Te- 
p4TTi4; ToPs; Tu YU ru, x) oo Uno You; 92 
od auroi; u) Y % wy wie z His. Gordium 
ſpeclaculo attonitum, Telmiſſenſes wates communican- 


de rei cauſa adiiſſe, (efſe enim Telmiſſinſes peritiſſi- 


mos prodigiorum interpretes, & waticinandi ſcientiam 


ipſis pariter atgue uxoribus & liberis ab orto infitam 
Je (1). Pliny (2) ſeems alſo to ſay, that the city 
of Telmeſſus, which he calls moſt religious, had been 
one of the principal ſeats of magic; he does not ſcru- 
| ple to join it with Theſſaly in that reſpect. Now 
(2) Nec peſtea there never was a country more decried on account of 
guiſquam dixit. Witchcraft than Theſlaly. | | 


uonam modo wee 
niſſet Telmeſſum 
religtofijſimam ur- 
bem, quand) trans 
fiſſet ad Tbrſſalas 
wrbes, Plin. lib. 
30. cap · of Fa- 
ther Hardouin "SR: 5 

upon the aut hori- «* prodigies ? : 7 3 | 
ty of manuſcripts Horace, who writes thus in the ſecond epiſtle of the 
puts marres in- ſecond book, often makes uſe of the ſame expreſſion ; 
ſtead of urbes. and it appears from Lucan (3), that Theſala or Theſa- 
(3) Lib, 6. ver. lis without any addittion ſignified a witch. If we con- 
451. Vide Har- fider the thing rightly, the paſſage of Pliny is no leſs 


3 yu expreſhve of the character of the 'Telmeſlians, than the 
6 , s * * . * 
yr. parlage of Arrian, See the paſſage of Cicero quoted 


low. 
[E] 1t avas thither that Gordius went, in order to 
procure the explanation of a prodigy, which perplexed 
(4) Lib. 11. cap. Him.) This ſtory is in Juſtin (4); but to find it there 
7 we muſt not follow the common reading, but inſtead 
of vicinæ urbis read Telmifſi urbis or Clniſine urbis, 
according to the correction of the moſt learned cri- 
(5) Ste Grævi- tics (5). Here follows the paſſage in that ſtate. Gor- 
us's Juſtin, pag. dius, cum in his regionibus bubus conductus araret, ae, 
230» eum omms generis circumvolare cæperunt. Profectus ad 
| conſulendas augures vicinæ urbis, obviam in porta ha- 
bLuit virginem eximiæ pulchritudinis ; percontatus eam 
guem potiſſimum augurem conſuleret, illa audita cauſa 


(1) Arrian ce 
Expedit. Alex- 
and. lib. 2. pag · 
m. 8 5, 86. 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, 
Na&urnos lemures, portentaque TESSALIA rides? 


i. e. Do you deſpiſe dreams, magic terrors, miracles, 


witches, hobgoblins of the night, and 'Theſlalian 


venerated 


conſulendi, gnara artis ex diſciplina parentum, regnum 
ei portendi, reſpondit, polliceturque ſe & matrimonii 
& /ſpei ſociam. Tam pulchra conditio, prima regni 
felicitas videbatar. 1. e. Gordius being at plough in 
«* this country with hired oxen, birds of all kinds be- 
« gan to fly about him. As he went to conſult the 


„ augurs of a neighbouring city, he met a very 


„beautiful maid in the gate, and enquiring of her 

„% what augur it was beſt to conſult, ſhe hearing his 

« queſtion, which he wanted to be reſolved, and be- 

ing ſkilled in the art through the inſtruction of her 

© Parents, anſwered, that a kingdom was portended to 

„him, and promiſed to be his partner in marriage 

« and in his good fortune. So agreeable an offer 

« ſeemed to be an earneſt of his royalty.” What | 
greatly confirms this correction is, that Arrian (6), re. (6) Lib. 2. page 


| lating Gordius's adventure, ſays in expreſs terms, that 8 


he applied himſelf to the Diviners of the city of Tel- 
meſſus. The ſequel of his relation is not agreeable in 


all circumſtances to that of Juſlin ; but this is of little 


importance to the point now before us. 1 ſhall not 
omit however obſerving, that the tranſlator of Arrian 
has inſerted Telmiſ/enſium where it ought not to be. It 
was not to the aſſembly of the inhabitants of Tel- 
meſſus, that the chariot caried Midas attended with 
his father and mother, but to that of the Phrygians. 
[C] Cicero thought, that the people of Telmeſſus . . . 
became ſuch great obſervers of prodigies, becauſe they 
inhabited a fruitful country, <which produced many cu- 
riofities.] Two paſſages very near each other prove 
what I lay. The firſt is as follows. Licet videre & 
genera guædam & nationes huic ſcientiæ deditas. Tel- 
mefſus in Caria eft, qua in urbe excellit Aruſpicum diſ- 
ciplina. i. e. We may fee certain families and na- 
“tions given to this ſcience, Telmeſſus in Caria is 
« acity eminent for the {kill of its ſoothſayers.” The 
other paſſage runs thus. Tum Caria tota præcipuegue 
Telmeſſenſes quos ante dixi, quod agros uberrimos maxi- 
megue fertiles incolunt, in quibus multa propter facun- 
ditatem fingi gignigue fofſunt, in oftentis animadwer- 
tendis diligentes fuerunt (7). i. e. All Caria, and (7) Cicero, 1%. 1 
particularly the people of Telmeſſus abovementioned, 4 Divina, 
on account of their inhabiting a very fruitful coun- 
© try, wherein, becauſe of its fertility many extraor- 
I | * dinary 
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(te) dub 4 
nis arula q 
meſſi apud 
dum viſit! 
meſſum eſſe 
tum wvatem 
criptts cc 
bus indica! 
Arnobius, 
ag. 193. 

das, Vo 
NT 


(f) Diony 
Originibus 
Suidam, # 
Ty Alois. 


(g) Idem, 
ſius, ibid. 


b) In Vo 
x. I 
led there 
MITT 


(8) Tertu 


Anima, ca 


19) Strab 


13: ſub fi 


pag. 434» 


14+ Page 4 


(10) Idem 
14 P. 45. 


(12) Te 


Ilin1Þney 7 
pag 4.58, 
ore tr J 
7 9%⁶, bag 


(12) De 
dit, Alex, 


Id. J pa 
& ſo. 


13; Pag. | 
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A F A ůͥm̃E ; ̃ m IH 2A an 
i helps) co ph nog nga 


TE 


e) Sab Apoli- venerated by the inhabitants. They were depoſited under the altar of Apollo (e), who 


nis arala wo Tel- 

apud oppt- 
75 2 Tel- 
meſſum eſſe condi- 
tum vatem, non ; T 6 
riptis cenſtanti- this, that his mother, 
bus indicatur ? 
Arnobius, lib. 6, 
page 193+ See 
guidas, Voce Tzx- 
luicils. 


dog (g). 


was his father (). Hence, according to the notions of Paganiſm, might ariſe the ſpirit of 
Divination, which was ſo remarkable in that place. Telmeſſus during his life had taught 
the art of Divination, and was to inſpire his votaries with it after his death. Add to 
the daughter of Antenor, had been poſſeſſed of the ſame ſpirit. 
Apollo had endowed her with it, after having lain with her under the ſhape of a little 
If Stephanus Byzantinus's work was not ſo imperfect as it is, we ſhould learn 
from it ſomething particular concerning Telmeſſus. We may conjecture from what re- 
mains of that author (), that Telmeſſus founded the City, which we are ſpeaking of 


{f) Dionyſ. i= here; and that he came from the country of the Hyperboreans to the Oracle of Dodona 


Originibus, apud 
Suidam, Voce 
T Hiceie. 


with a fellow- traveller, who founded a City, the inhabitants of which were Diviners. 
is a great preſumption, that a like virtue was conferred upon Telmeſſus, both for him 


It 


e) idem, Diony- and thoſe, who ſhould build about the altar, which he erected there according to the (i) 3 


ſius, ibid. 


(b) In Voce Tæ- 
x ra. It is cal- 
led there Te- 
moo de. 


his country and Alexander. 


Oracle. We ought to believe, that this altar was in the temple of Apollo Telmeſſius (i). 
The inhabitants of Telmeſſus in particular paid a great regard to dreams [D]. Ariſtan- 
der, who was of that city, and was one of the moſt ſkilful Diviners of his time (&), had 
written a book upon that ſubject, It was probably he who negotiated a treaty between 

Arrian ſpeaks of it in his firſt book. I do not think that 


ty Kpiz 57 Sey, 
$15 & "AT > hover 
Ten isi, iesy. 
Telmiſſus in Cari- 
am vent, ubi 
Apollints Telmiffii 
templum, Steph. 
Byzant. in Tau- 


we ought to confound the city of Termeſſus with that of Telmeſſus [E]: it is better, in . 


my opinion, to make two cities of them, and to 
that, which was ſituated on the borders of Lycia. 


« dinary things are produced, were very diligent in 

e obſerving prodigies.” As Telmeſſus was ſituated in 

the remoteſt part of Lycia, it was very near Caria ; 

for which reaſon Cicero places it in this laſt province. 

Stephanus Byzantinus places it there likewiſe ; but he 

adds, that Philo and Strabo place it in Lycia, and tha 

it ſerves for a boundary to theſe countries. | 

[D] The inhabitants of Telmeſſus in particular paid a 

great regard to dreams,) It is Tertullian, who in- 

(8) Tertull. d forms us of this. Telmeſſenſes, ſays he (8), nulla ſom- 
Auma, cap. 46. nia evacuant, imbecillitatem conjectationis incuſant. His 
meaning ſeems to me to be, that the inhabitants of 
Telmeſſus believed, that all dreams ſignify ſomething ; 
that none of them is void of reality; and that the 
imperfection of our knowledge is the reaſon why we 

do not underſtand what every dream ſigniſies. 

[EI 1 ds not think that awe ought to confound the city 
of Termeſſus ævith that of Telmeſſus.] Strabo diſtin- 
ouiſhes them ſo clearly from each other, that he leaves 
no room to heſitate. The manner, in which he de- 
ſcribes the ſituation of Termeſſus (9) ſhews, that it 
was a city of Piſidia, near the defile, by which peo- 
ple went over Mount Taurus to go to Mylizs : for 
which reaſon Alexander reſolving to clear the paſſage, 
which was commanded by the city of Termeſſus, or- 
(10) ldem, lib. dered it to be demoliſhed. With regard to Telmeſſus (10), 
14 P. 457» 458. that Geographer places it at the entrance of Lycia on 

| this ſide of the river Xanthus, and much nearer on 

this ſide of Phaſelis a ſea-port town, which he places 

near mount Solymus and Termeſſus a city of Pifiaia, 

(12) Teg,,ꝭCz‚ fays he (11). Let us confirm all this by Arrian. After 
_ 73 „ has mentioned the entrance of Alexander into Ly- 
M2 11,5. cia, he ſays (12), that this conqueror got the city of 
"ic, pag. 434. Telmeſſus by a treaty ; that he afterwards went to 
Xanthus ; that he took the city of that name, and ſe- 

3 De Expe- veral others, which ſurrendered to him; that he 
= A marched towards, the province of Mylias ; that he 
& 5 59, ſcoured the place, whence he ſent part of his forces 
to Perga, through the mountains, and marched with 

the relt along the ſea-ſhore ; that he advanced as far as 
Sida ; that he returned to Aſpendus, becauſe the inha- 
bitants had broke their promiſe ; that he forced them to 
ſurrender ; that he went to Perga, and thence into Phry- 
gia ; but that as the city of 'Telmeſſus being inhabited 
by Barbarians, who were Piſidians by nation, lay in 
his way, it was neceſlary to take it; that this was not 
ealy to be done, becauſe that city was ſituated upon a 
lteep hill, and the inhabitants had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of a neighbouring hill, ſo that they were maſters of the 
Straights or Defile between the two hills. This is the 
very City, which Strabo calls Termęſſus ; and it is more 
clear than the day, that Arrian ſpeaks of two diffe- 
rent cities, when he ſays (13), that his hero made a 
treaty with Telmeſſus upon his entrance into Lycia ; 


(9) Strabo, lib. 
13. ſub finem, 
pag. 434, & lib, 
14+ Page 458. 


(13; Pag. 69, 


Vol. IX. Do 


a medal (16), upon which we read on one fide 


his etymologies falls to the ground. 


of two names; that of Termeſſus for the city of Pi- 


preſerve the name of Telmeſſus [Y] to G See the article 
of him, 


and (14) that he beſieged Telmeſſus as he marched (14) Pag. 75, 76, 


from Perga towards Phrygia. 'The point in queſtion | 
here is not whether thele two cities ought both to 
be called Telmeſſus, as they are in Arrian, or whe- 
ther that in Lycia ought to be called Termeſſus, as 
they are in Strabo, Stephanus Byzantinus, and 
Suidas; for the opinion of ſome great men, who re- 
duce them both to one town under the name of Ter- 
meſſus or Telmeſſus, does not ſeem capable of being 
maintained. Bochart (15), who corrects in Strabo 
Termeſſus by Telmeſſus, has againſt him the authority of 


(15) Bockart, 
Geograph, Sacr. 
lib. . Cap. 6, 


(16) Apud Eze- 
chiel. Spanhem. 


de Uſa & Præfl. 


TEPMHTZTEMN, and on the other ZOATMOE. This 
2 proves, that the city in Piſidia, which Strabo 
calls Txpnroce, is rightly called; for ſince the hill on 7... 
the promontory of Termeſſus was called Solymus, and pug a 
the Termeſſians were likewiſe called Solymi (17), it is 
clear that the people, who have this great affinity with (17) Tic y#y 
the Solymi, ought to bear the name expreſſed in the Tip199:ws au 
medal: now. this is the name of the Termeſlians. © . rs - 
Mr. Bochart was miſtaken in reading Telmiſſus and Tel- 3 
miſſenſes in that paſſage of Strabo; and here one of 4% ei Tizwnooric 
He ſays, that Tahugtel neh M- 
Caſaubon found in the manuicripts Tagiveas inſtead „ s fu. 
of Tippwycorivs. Theſe ought to be corrected by the . 
medal. He adds, that Euſtachius quoting Strabo ſays e So- 
T:Awieo's but Salmaſius might have informed him, 9s appellatur : 
that Euſtachius was wrong in uſing that name (18), % Tei vo- 
and that beſides he very much miſtook the paſſage vera oP nw 
which he quotes (19). page 3 * 
[F] It is better to nate. . two cities of them, 
and to preſerve the name of Telmeſſus.] As there are (18) Male Tia- 
ſeveral medals (20), wherein we find the inſcription Rathin win 
TEPMHEEENN, what remains to be known is whether Howes, Fin | 
we ought to call that city of Ly cia, which is the ſub- pag. 784. * 
ject of this article, Ter meſſus. I believe, with ſub⸗ 
miſſion to better judgments, that it ought to be called (19) M:ra heic 
Telmeſſus; for otherwiſe we muſt conſider as corrupt Jupinitas Eufta- 
not only the paſſages which are referred to (21) in Po- 3 pr ca 
lybius, Arrian, Ariltides, St. Gregory Nazianzen, Ci- = Mm 
cero, and Livy ; but alſo a great number of others in 
Plutarch, lian, Lucian, Ptolemy, Stephanus, By- 
zantinus, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, Tertullian, Arno- 
bius, &c. All thole paſſages, in which Ariſtander the 
Diviner is firnamed of Te/zefus, mult be corrupt. This 
would be going too far. It is better therefore to admit 


(20) Spanh. de 
V & Prefi., 


Num, pag. 477, 
478. 

(21) Idem, ibid. 
page 478. 
ſidia, and that of Telmeſſus for the city of Lycia, 

where the people were ſo liable to inſpiration, Cor- 

re& with Salmaſius the paſſage in Arrian, wherein the 

City of Piſidia is called TzAwoors, Mal? apud Arria- 

num TiAwoos vocatur gue eft Twmwioo (22). i, e. (22) Salm. Zx- 
The city of Termiſſus is erroneouſly called Tel- . Pliatan. 
« miſſus in Arrian.“ | Page 7346 


G5 TEMPLE (Sir WILLIAM) was ſon of Sir John Temple of Sheen in Surrey, 
Maſter of the Rolls and Privy Counſellor in Ireland in the reign of King Charles II, by 


Mary, 
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(a) Boyer's Me- Leiceſterſhire (a). 
morrs of the Life 
and Negotiations 
of Sir William | 
Temple, Bart. 

pag» 1, 2d edit. 

London 1715, in 
$ vo. | 


(5) The writer of 
his Life, prefi 
to the edition o 
dis Works in 2 
vol. in fol. tells 
us, that he was O 
in the 72d year of 
his age, when he 
died in 1700, 


ſapra, page 2+ 


xed a 4 
ment; in whic 


TEM 


Mary, daughter of Mr. Hammond, and ſiſter of Dr. Henry Hammond. His grand- 


father Sir William Temple [4] Secretary to the famous Earl of Eſſcx in 


beth's time, was a younger 


Queen Eliza- 


on of the antient family of the Temples of Temple-Hall in 
Our author was born about the year 1629 (b), and from his youth diſ- 


covered a ſolid penetrating genius, and a wonderful defire of knowledge, which his fa- 


her took care to cultivate by all the advantages of a liberal education, When he had 


paſſed through the Latin ſchool, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he 


improved himſelf in all parts of human learning, and made himſelf a perfe& maſter of 


the two moſt uſeful modern Languages, the French and Spaniſh, ſo that when he left 


the Univerſity, he had by his parts and induſtry qualified himſelf for any public employ- 
h manner he paſſed twenty years with particular honour and ſucceſs, viz. 
from the thirty ſecond to the fifty ſecond year of his age; which he took to be the 
f a man's life moſt fit to be dedicated to the ſervice of his Prince and Country, the reſt 
being, as he obſerved, too much taken up with his pleaſures or his eaſe. Elis political prin- 
ciples would not ſuffer him to enter upon any public affairs, till the way was made open 


part 


for the King's Reſtoration in 1660; nor would they allow him to continue in buſineſs 
any longer than the year 1680, when the French party having gained the aſcendant, he 
| ſent his ſon to acquaint the King with his reſolutions to paſs the remainder of bis life like as 
(e) Boyer, abi good a private ſubjef as any he had, but never to meddle with any public employment (c). 
To give a particular account of his negotiations at home and abroad would be to open a 
great part of the hiſtory of that reign ; but we ſhall mention two great events, in which 
he had a conſiderable hand. He brought about the Triple League between England, 
Holland, and Sweden in the latter end of the year 1668 [B], ſo much to the peace of 


Europe, and the diminution of the threatning power of France. He had likewiſe a great 


ſhare in the marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Lady Mary, daughter of the 


Duke of York, and niece to the King. He wrote ſeveral works [C]. 


[4] His grandfather Sir William Temple.) This 
Gentleman was at firſt Fellow of King's College in 
Cambridge, afterward Maſter of the Free-School in 
the city of Lincoln, Secretary to Sir Philip Sidney, 
when he received the mortal wound at Zutphen, and 
after his death to William Daviſon Eſq; one of the 
Secretaries of State, and at length to Robert Earl of 
Eſſex, Earl Marſhall of England, whom he likewiſe 
ſerved, while he was Lord Deputy of Ireland. In 
1609 he upon the importunate ſolicitations of Dr. 
James Uſher accepted of the Provoſtſhip of Trinity 
College near Dublin ; after which he was knighted, 


and made one of the Maſters of the Chancery in Ireland. 


He died about the year 1626 aged 72, and was bu- 
ried in the Chapel belonging to Trinity College near 


He died to- 


« have been concluded; ſo we can ſay, that the ad- 


« dreſs, vigilance and ſincerity of this Miniſter are 
« alſo without example. We are extremely obliged 
„ to your Majeſty, that you are pleaſed to make uſe 
* of an inftrument ſo proper for confirming that ſtrict 


„ amity and good intelligence, which the treaty at 


« Breda had ſo happily began. And we are bold to 
« ſay, that if your Majeſty continues to make uſe of 


« ſuch Miniſters, the knot will ſoon grow too faſt. 


„ to be untied: and your Majeſty will ever find a 
«« moſt particular ſatisſaction by it, as well as we, 
«« who after our moſt hearty thanks to your Ma- 
«« jeſty for this favour, ſhall pray God, &c. And re- 
“ main, Sir, &c." 2 | 


wards 


(i) Wood, Fafti Dublin (1). He wrote the following works. I. Pre 
| Oxon. vol. 1. col. Maldupetti de unicd methodo defenfionis contra Diplodo- 
3 II. Nor 


[CJ] He worwe ſeveral aworks,) In 1672 he publiſhed 
bi. Obſervations upon the United Provinces of the Nether- 


philum commentatin., London 1581 in 8vo. 
nullarum e Phyſicis & Ethicis queflionum Explicatio pro 
Petro Ramo contra Lieblerum. III. Epiflola de Rami 
dialectica ad Fohannem Peſcatorem Argentinenſem. IV. 
Analyſis Anglica Triginta Pſalmorum a primo ſcilicet ad 
tricefimum primum. London 1611 in 8vo. LO ns, 
[] He brought about the triple league between England, 
Holland, and Sweden, in the latter end of the year 1668.] 
He managed this with ſo much ſecrecy and uncom- 
mon induſtry, together with ſuch unexpected ſucceſs, that 
Monſieur de Wit wrote to the Earl of Arlington, that 
as it was impoſſible to ſend a Minifler of greater capa- 
cily, or more proper for the temper and genius of the 
United Provinces, than Sir William Temple ; fo he be- 
lieved no other perſon either would or could more equitably 
judge of the diſpoſition, wherein he found the States to 
anſwer the good intentions of the King of Great Britain. 
And that Sir William Temple ought not to be leſi ſatis- 
fied with the readineſs, with which the States had 
paſſed over to the concluding and ſigning of thoſe trea- 
ties, for which he came thither, than their High Migh- 


 tinefſes were with his conduct and agreeable manner of 


dealing in the whole courſe of his negotiation. The States 
General likewiſe wrote the following letter to the 
King of Great Britain dated February the 18th 
1668. N. 8. 


cc Sir, 

* It is merely in compliance to cuſtom, that we do 
* ourſelves the honour to write to your Majeſty, in an- 
ſwer to the letter you were pleaſed to ſend us, re- 
« lating to Sir William Temple. For we can add no- 
« thing to what your Majeſty has ſeen yourſelf of 
his conduct by the ſucceſs of the negotiation com- 
** mitted to his charge. As it is a thing without exam- 
«« ple, that in ſo few days three ſuch important treaties 


lands; and in 1679, under the title of Miſcellanea, ſeve- 
ral tracts, which he had written before, viz. I. 4 Sur- 
wvey of the Conſlitutions and Intereſts of the Empire, 


Sweden, &c. written in 1671. II. An Eſſay on the 


original and nature of Government, written in 1672. 


III. An Egay upon the Advancement of trade in Ireland, 


dated from Dublin July 22, 1673, and addreſſed to the 
Earl of Eſſex, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. IV. An 
Eſſay on the conjuncture of Affairs, written in October 
1673 to the Duke of Ormond, upon his Grace's 


deſiring Sir William Temple to give him his opinion 


what was to be done in that conjunture. V. An 
Eſſay written from Sheen the 29th of January 1674. 
to the Counteſs of Efſex, upon her grief occaſioned by 
the loſs of her only daughter. VI. An 45 upon the 
Cure of the Gout by Moxa, written to Monſieur de 
Zulichem, and dated from Nimiguen June the 18th 
1677. Theſe eſſays having been received with gene- 
ral applauſe, and born ſeveral impreſſions, Sir Wil- 
liam publiſhed about ſeven years after a Second Part of 
his Miſcellanea, containing four Ear I. Upon an- 
tient and modern Learning. II. Upon ihe Gardens of 
Epicurus. III. Upon Heroic Virtue. IV. Upon Poetry. 
In the Efjay upon the Garden: of Epicurus, which was 
written in the year 1685, he gives us a genuine ac- 
count of his preſent condition and thoughts. I may 
«« perhaps be allowed, 


% myſelf to be good for nothing elſe, which few men 
« will do, or enjoy their gardens, without often look- 
„ing abroad to ſee how other matters play, what 


« motions in the ſtate, and what invitations they may 


* hope for into other ſcenes, For my own part, as 
„the country life, and this part more particularly, 


were the inclination of my youth itſelf, ſo they 


« are the pleaſure of my age; and I can truly ay, 
3 | tha 


ays he (1), to know ſome- (2) Miſcellaa. 
thing of this trade, ſince I have fo long allowed G fe. pag, 149 
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Swift* 
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wards the end of the year 1700 in the ſeventy ſecond year of his age at Moor- Park near 
Farnham in Surrey; where, according to his expreſs directions in his will, his heart was 
buried in a ſilver- box, under the ſun-dial in his garden, oppoſite to the window, from 


that among many great employments that have fallen 
to my ſhare, I have never aſked nor ſought for 
any one of them, but often endeavoured to eſcape 
from them into the eaſe and freedom of a private 
ſcene, where a man may go his own way, and his 
own pace, in the common paths or circles of life, 


« Inter cuncta lege: & percontabere Doctos, 

«© Dua ratione queas traducere leniter evum 3 

« Duid curas minuat ; quid te tibi reddat amicum ; 
« Quid pure tranguillet, honos an dulce Lucellum, 
« An ſecretum lier, & fallentis ſemita Vitæ. 


% But above all the learned read and aſk, 
By what means you may gently paſs your age? 
« What leſſens care? what makes thee thy own 
c friend? | 
«© What truly calms the mind, honour or wealth? 
« Or elſe a private path of ſtealing life ? 


« 'Theſe are queſtions, that a man ought at leaſt to 
„ aſk himſelf, whether he aſks others or no; and to 
chooſe his courſe of life rather by his own humour 
and temper, than by common accidents or advice of 
« friends ; at leaſt if the Spaniſh proverb be true, hat 
a fool knows more in his own houſe than a wiſe man 
in another's. The meaſure of chooſing well is, 
whether a man likes what he has choſen ? Which, 
I thank God, has befallen me ; and though among 
the follies of my life, building and planting have 
not been the leaſt, and have coſt me more than I 
have the confidence to own; yet they have been 


fully recompenſed by the ſweetneſs and ſatisfact ion 


(2) See his letter 
to his fon, prefix- 
ed to the ſecond 

Part of his Me- 

ots. 


of this retreat; where, ſince my reſolution taken of 
never entering again into any public employments, 
I have paſſed five years without ever going once to 
town, though I am almoſt in ſight of it, and have 
a houſe there always ready to receive me. Nor has 
this been any ſort of affectation, as ſome have 
thought it, but a mere want of deſire or humour to 
% make ſo ſmall a remove.” 
In the ſpring of the year 1683 Sir William, i 
compliance with his ſon's defire, began to write Me- 
MOIRS (2) of <what had paſſed in his public employments, 


eſpecially thoſe abroad, which reached from the year 1665 


10 1678 and ran through the moſt important foreign ne- 
gotiations of the crown, with great connexion of affairs 


at home during this period, and the revolutions it pro- 


duced. The firſt part of his Memoirs began with his 
journey to Muntter, contained chiefly his negotiation 
of the Triple Alliance, and ended with his firit retire- 


ment from all public buſineſs in the year 1671, which 


was ſoon followed by the ſecond Dutch war. He be- 


gan the ſecond part with the approaches of the peace 


between England and Holland in 1673, and concluded 
it with his being recalled from Holland in February 
1675, after the concluſion of the peace of Nimeguen ; 
in which negotiation he acted the principal part, as 
one of the Engliſh Mediators. The third part, con- 
taining what paſled from the peace concluded in 1679 
to the time of the author's retirement, was written 
for the ſatisfaction of his friends, upon the grounds of 


his reſolution never to meddle again with public af- 


(3) See Dr. 
Swift's Preface to 
the third Part of 
Str W. Temples 
Memoirs, pap. vi. 
This is confirmed 
by Sir William's 
own Words in his 
Anſwer to Du 
Cros. 


fairs, from February 1683. As he deſigned theſe Me- 
moirs chiefly for his ſon's uſe, ſo he defired no other 
might be made of them during his life. But in the 
year 1689, the ſecond part was printed for Richard 


Chiſwell with the title of Memoirs of what peed in 
7 


Chriſtendom from the war, which began in 1672 to 
the peace concluded 1679. Some pretend (3), that zhey 
vere ſent into the world without the authors privity ; 
but others are of opinion, that Sir William connived 
at lealt at their appearing abroad. The publiſher tells 
the reader, that ** he obtained thoſe papers from a 
perlon, to whom he mult never reſtore them again 
and the author had not inquired after them. I mult 
needs confels, continues he, it is but too plain by the 
*« epiltle, that he intended they ſhould not be pub- 

lic during his lite ; but though I have as great a 
reſpect for him as any man, yet I could not be of 
his mind in this. I think 1 ſhould do the world 


66 


whence 


« wrong to conceal any longer a treatife of ſo much 
„ profit and pleaſure to all that read it, and J hope I 


511 


5 ſhall not be thought to do the author any injury in 


“ publiſhing it, ſince the charge of not doing it was not 
e ou to me. I think likewiſe, that if any of his 


riends can obtain of him the 5, and third parts of 


„ theſe Memoirs that are mentioned in them, they will 
do the public a great piece of ſervice, &c.“ What 
ſtrengthens the conjecture of Sir William's conniving 
at this publication is, that it does not appear he ever 
diſowned it, or ſo much as complained of it. 
The „rt part of Sir William's Memoirs was never 
printed; and Dr. Jonathan Swiſt, who publiſhed the 
third part, and ſeveral other writings of our author, 


tells us (4), that ** Sir William often aſſured him, he (4) Preface to 
© had burnt thoſe Memoirs; and for that reaſon was the third Part, 


* content his Letters during his embaſſies at the Hague 


and Aix-la- Chapelle (he might have added Munſter) 


«c 
cc 
cc 


to ſupply that loſs. What it was, that moved Sir 
William Temple to burn thoſe firſt Memoirs may 
perhaps be conjectured from ſome paſſages in the 
% ſecond part formerly printed. 


C6 


«c ſo great a figure in the former part of theſe Memoirs 
« was now grown out of all credit, &'c. In other parts 
„he tells us, that that Lord was of the Miniſtry, that 
„broke the Triple League, adviſed the Dutch war, and 
« French alliance, and in ſhort was at the bottom of 
all thoſe ruinous meaſures, which the Court of Eng- 
land was then taking. So that as I have been told 
from a good hand, and as it ſeems very probable, 
* he could not think that Lord a perſon fit to be cele- 
“ brated for his part in forwarding that famous league, 
„ while he was Secretary of State, who had made ſuch 
„ counterpaces to deſtroy it.” e 

The third part of the Memoirs was not publiſhed 


cs 


ſhould be printed after his death, in ſome manner 


pag. XI. 


In one place (5) the (5) See the ſe- 
* author has theſe words: My Lord Arlington, who made cod Part of Sir 
W. Temple's 
Memoirs, pag. 
39G» 


till many years after the author's death, viz. in the 


year 1709 ; the reaſon of which is hinted at in the 
Preface to them. It was, ſays Dr. Swift, the editor, 
“perfectly in compliance to ſome perſons, for whoſe 


opinion I have great deference, that I ſo long with- . 
held the publication of the following * 25 They 


were ſtill alive, and, whoſe part in thoſe affairs, 
which are here related, could not be tranſmitted to 
poſterity with any advantage to their reputation. 
„ But whether this objection be in itſelf of much 
«« weight, may perhaps be diſputed; at leaſt, it ſhould 
« have little with me, who am under no reſtraint in 
« that particular, ſince I am not of an age to remem- 
«© ber thoſe tranſactions, nor had any acquaintance with 
* thoſe perſons, whoſe counſels or proceedings are con- 
« demned, and who are all of them now dead.” 

In 1693 Sir William Temple publiſhed Au anſaver 10 
a ſcurrilous pamphlet lately printed, entitled, A letter 
from Mr. Du-Cros to the Lord —. This Du-Cros 
bore very impatiently the character, which Sir William 
had given him in the ſecond part of his Memoirs, p. 
335. viz. © That he was formerly a French Monk, who 
« {ome time ſince had left his frock for a petticoat, 
„ and infinuated himſelf ſo far in the Swediſh Court, 
as to procure a commiſſion (or credence at leaſt) for 
« a certain petty agency in England; and that at 
London he had devoted himſelf wholly to Monſieur 
« Barillon, the French Embaſſador, though pretend- 


he wrote in French a pamphlet full of invectives and 


ing to purſue the intereſts of Sweden.” Upon this 


« ſeemed to think, that the freedom of paſſages in 
theſe Memoirs might give offence to ſeveral, who 


ſcurrilous reflections againſt Sir William Temple, whom 


he taxed with pride 3 and that he fancied himſelf the 
wwiſeſt and ableſt Politician of his age. In the 5th page 
he condeſcends to give him wholeſom advice, and ſets 
him copies to write after. To this purpoſe he recom- 
mends to his peruſal the Memoirs of Villeroy, the Ne- 
otiations of Jeannin, and the Letters of Cardinal Doſ- 

* in all which there reigns a ſpirit of ſincerity and 
modeſty. Sir William anſwered to this, That he ne- 
ver preſumed to ſet himſelf in competition with any 
of thoſe illuſtrious perſons ; that he was no ſtranger 
© to their merits or character, but was afraid, that 
| b Pn «« Monſieur 
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whence he uſed to contemplate and admire the works of Nature, with his ſiſter, the in- 
genious Lady Giffard, who, as ſhe ſhared and eaſed the fatigues of his voyages and 
travels during his public employments, was the chief delight and comfort of his retire- 


* Monſieur Du-Cros had propoſed ſome models to 


« him, which he never intended to follow himſelf. 
« That it was not Sir William Temple's bookſeller, 
« that called him one of the greateſt men of this age, 
% as Monſieur Du-Cros falſly infinuated, p. 5. but a 
Reverend Prelate of our Church, who publiſhed the 
« Memoirs without the author's conſent or privity 
* and who in his advertiſement to the reader does not 
«« ſtyle him, un des grands Hommes de ce Siecle, as Mon- 
1% fieur Du-Cros maliciouſly had printed it, but only 

* an ornament to learning and to his country.” 
Not long after Sir William was attacked by more 
| formidable adverſaries. He could not, it ſeems, with- 
(6) Eſſay en an- Out indignation (6), read either the Panegyric of mo- 
tient and modern dern learning and knowledge in compariſon of the ancient, 
Learning, pag» 2, with which Dr. Thomas Burnet ended his Theory of 
30 the earth, or Monſieur de Fontenelle's giving the French 
Academy the preference to the ancients in Poetry and 
Oratory, as well as in Philoſophy and Mathematics, 
in a diſcourſe annexed to his Paſtorals. And there- 
fore Sir William wrote the E//ay upon ancient and mo- 
dern learning beforementioned, wherein he oppoſed 
theſe modern pretences, and ſet up the Excellency of 
ancient learning. On the other hand Monſieur Perrault 
of the French Academy was ſtill more zealous than 
Monſieur de Fontenelle in his patronage of the moderns, 
preferring them to the ancients in painting and arch;- 
tecture, as well as in oratory and poetry, and ſetting up 
Boſſuet Biſhop of Meaux againſt Pericles and Thucy- 
dides, Flechier Biſhop of Niſmes againſt Iſocrates, 
father Bourdaloue againſt Lyſias, Balzac againſt Cicero, 
Voiture againſt Pliny, and Corneille and Moliere a- 
gainſt the ancient Dramatic poets. This controverſy 
making a great noiſe in the learned world, Mr. Wil- 
liam Wotton, B. D. Chaplain to the Earl of Notting- 
ham, ſtept in as a mediator between the ableſt men of 
the two oppoſite parties, Sir William Temple and Mon- 
: ſieur Perrault (7) ; and in a treatiſe printed at London 
3 nog 1694 in 8vo, under the title of Reflections upon ancient 
een wald ang and modern learning, endeavoured to ſtate the boundaries 
modern Learning. of each, and to give to every ſide its juſt due, by rela- 
ting and comparing avhat theſe two elegant adwo- 
25 158 ſeverally alledged for their reſpetive Hypothe- 

e . 

The general propoſition, which Sir William endeavours 
to prove in his Eay is this; * that if we reflect upon 
* the advantages, which the ancient Greeks and Ro- 


(3) Ibid. 


«c 


above what the moderns can pretend to; and upon 


that natural force of genius ſo diſcernible in the 
«« earlieſt writers, whoſe books are ſtill extant, which 
has not been equalled in any perſons, that have ſet 
up for promoters of knowledge in theſe latter ages, 
and compare the actual performances of them both 
together; we ought in juſtice to conclude, that the 

** learning of the preſent age is only a faint imperſect 
copy from the knowledge of former times, ſuch as 

could be taken from thoſe ſcattered fragments, 

| ** which were ſaved out of the general ſhipwreck.” 

(9) RefieAions, On the other hand Mr. Wotton aſſerts (9), That 
3 ei? - 6 Sir William Temple confounds two very different 
| 9+ things together, namely, Who avere the greateſt men, 
the ancients or the moderns ? and, Who hawe carried 
* their enquiries furtheſt ? The firſt is a very proper 
* queſtion for a declamation, though not ſo pro- 
per for a diſcourſe, wherein men are ſuppoſed 
to reaſon ſeverely ; becauſe for want of mediums, 
6 whereon to found an argument, it cannot eaſily be 
decided. For though there be no ſurer way of judg- 
ing of the comparative force of the genius's of ſeve- 
ral men, than by examining the reſpective beauty or 
ſubtilty of their performances; yet the good fortune 
of appearing firſt, added to the misfortune of 
wanting a guide, gives the firſt comers ſo great 
an advantage, that though, for inſtance, the Fairy 
Queen or Paradiſe Loft may be thought by ſome 
to be better poems than the Ilias; yet the ſame per- 
ſons will not ſay, but that Homer was a greater ge- 
„ nius than either Spenſer or Milton, And beſides, 
when men judge of the greatneſs of an inventor's 


genius barely by the ſubtilty and curioſity of his 


6 
«6 


mans had to improve themſelves in arts and ſciences. 


ment 


o 


inventions, they may be very liable to miſtakes in 
their judgments, unleſs they knew and were able to 
judge of the eaſineſs or difficulty of thoſe methods in 
ratiocinations, by which theſe men arrived at and 
perfected theſe their inventions ; which, with due 
* allowance, is equally applicable to any performances 
« in matters of learning of any fort : it will however 
c“ be ſome ſatisfaction to thoſe, who are concerned for 
the glory of the age, in which they live, if, in the 
firſt place, it can be proved that as there are ſome 
parts of real and uſeful knowledge, wherein not only 
great ſtrictneſs of reaſoning, but force and extent of 
thought is required thoroughly to comprehend what 
is already invented, much more to make any con- 
* ſiderable improvements, ſo that there can be no diſ- 
«« pute of the ſtrength of ſuch men's underſtandings, 
« who are able to make ſuch improvements; ſo in 


* 


A 


«© theſe very things, ſuch and ſo great diſcoveries have 


„ been made, as will oblige impartial judges to ac- 
“ knowledge, that there is no probability, that the 


world decays in vigour and ſtrength, if (according 


% to Sir William Temple's hypotheſis) we take our 
« eſtimate from the meaſure of thoſe men's parts, 
« who have made theſe advancements in theſe later 
« years, eſpecially if it ſhould be ſound, that the an- 
«« cients took a great deal of pains upon theſe very 
* ſubjets, and had able maſters to inſtru them at 
* their firſt ſetting out. And ſecondly, if it ſhould 
* be proved, that there are other curious and uſeful 
„ parts of knowledge, wherein the ancients had equal 


opportunities of advancing and purſuing their en- 


% quiries, with as much facility as the moderns, which 

« were either ſlightly paſſed over, or wholly negle&- 

« ed, if we ſet the labour of ſome few men aſide. 

« And laſtly, if it ſhould be proved, that by ſome. 
great and happy inventions, wholly unknown to 
former ages, new and ſpacious fields of knowledge 

« have been diſcovered, and, purſuant to thoſe diſco- 

« yeries, have been viewed and ſearched into with 

«« all the care and exactneſs, which ſuch noble theo- 

*« ries required, If theſe three things ſhould be done, 

* both queſtions would be at once reſolved, and Sir 
William Temple would ſee, that the moderns have 

« done ſomething more than copy from their teachers; | 
« and that there is no abſolute neceſſity of making all 


e thoſe melancholy reflections upon (a) the ſufficiency (a) Pag. 5, 55, L 


* and ignorance of the preſent age, which he moved 56- 
« with a juſt reſentment and indignation, has thought 
fit to beſtow upon them.” How far theſe things 
can or cannot be proved, Mr. Wotton makes it his 
buſineſs to enquire ; and having conſidered the excel- 
lencies of the ancients and moderns in relation to moral 
and political Kniwledge, Eloquence, Poeſy, Grammar, 8 
Architecture, Statuary, and Painting, owns (10), that (10) Refiett:ons, 
the generality of the learned have given the ancients the bag. 77+ 
preference in thoſe arts and ſciences ; but for the prece- 

dency in thoſe parts of learning, which ſtill remain to 

be inquired into, among which he reckons mathemati- 

cal and phyfical ſciences conſidered in the largeſt extent, 

the moderns have put in their claim with great briſtneſs. bs 
After this he gives us (11) a ſhort account of the hif- (11) Ibid, pag. 
tory of learning, as Sir William Temple had deduced 55. | 
it in his E/ay from its moſt ancient beginning; and 

then examining his ſcheme ſtep by ſtep raiſes many 

exceptions againſt it, and yet more againſt the conclu- 

ſions, which Sir William draws from it. Mr. Wotton 

having gone through the parallel, between the ancients ; 

and moderns, cloſes all (1 2) with Sir William Temple's (12) 16 pas: 
words (13) a little altered: viz, © Though Thales, 3* 
„Pythagoras, Democritus, Hippocrates, Plato, Arif- (13) L bas: 
„ totle, and Epicurus, may be reckoned amongſt our 39. rte ” 
* firſt mighty conquerors of ignorance in our world ; en 
and though they made great progreſſes in the ſeve- 

„ral empires of ſcience ; yet not fo great in very 

„many parts as their ſucceſſors have fince been able 

* to teach, 'Theſe have pretended to much more than 

* barely to learn what the others taught, or to remem- 

„ber what they invented; and being able to compals 

that itſelf, have ſet up for authors upon their own 

« ſtocks; and not contenting themſelves only wich 
commenting upon thoſe texts, have both copied 

3 « aſter 
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(14) Page 58. 
4b edite 


(151 Diſſertat. | 
pag. 7. 
(16) Dion. Chry- 

ſoſt. Orat. 33» 

page 397. 


(17) Diſſertat+ 
Page 55, & ſeq 


SC 


i 


TEM 


ment and old age (d). As for his perſon, his ſtature was above the middle ſize, well. ſet 


« after former originals already ſet them, and have 


and well-ſhaped , his hair cheſnut-brown ; his face oval; his forehead large; a quick 
piercing eye; a ſedate and philoſophical look. Mr. Boyer tells us (e), that h 


they are a fardle of common-places, «vithout any life or 


„added originals of their own in many things of a /pirit from action or circumſlance. Do but caſt your eye 
upon Cicero's letters, or any other Staleſman's, as Phala- 


% much greater value.” After this Mr. Wotton ex- 
atnines and endeavours to confute the reaſons of the 
decay of modern learning, aſſigned by Sir William Tem- 
ple; though, ſays he, having ſufficiently proved, that 
there has not been ſuch a fall in modern learning, as Sir 
William Temple ſuppoſes ; nay even that, comparatively 


ſpeaking, the extent of knowledge is at this time waſtly 
greater, than it was in former ages, it may ſeem a need \ tyrant, with his hand on his ſword, commanding a mil- 


leſs thing to examine thoſe reaſons, which he alledges of 
7 e decreaſe of that, which in the groſs bas ſuffered no 
cay. \ | by 
Another antagoniſt of Sir William Temple, was Dr. 
Richard Bentley, Chaplain in ordinary and Library- 
keeper to King William III. Sir William in his 


Eſſay upon ancient and modern learning (14) had advanced 


what follows: It may perhaps be further affirmed, 


e jn favour of the ancients, that the oldeſt books we 


« have are {till in their kind the beſt. The two moſt 


1 ancient that I know of in proſe, among thoſe we 


« call profane authors, are /Z/op's Fables and Phala- 
« riss Epiſtles, both living near the ſame time, which 
« was that of Cyrus and Pythagoras. As the firſt has 
«© been agreed by all ages ſince for the greateſt maſter 
« of his kind, and all others of that ſort have been 
© but imitations of his original; ſo I think the 
% Epiſtles of Phalaris to have more grace, more ſpirit, 
« force of wit and genius, than any others I have 
«© more ſeen, either ancient or modern. I know ſeveral 
4% learned men, (or that uſually paſs for ſuch under 
sc the name of critics) have not eſteemed them genuine; 
and Politian with ſome others have attributed them 


„ to Lucian. But I think he mult have little ſkill in 


« painting, that cannot find out this to be an original. 


Such freedom of- thought, ſuch boldneſs of expreſ- 
fion, ſuch bounty to his friends, ſuch ſcorn of his 
enemies, ſuch honour of learned men, ſuch eſteem 
© of good, ſuch knowledge of life, ſuch contempt of 
c death, with ſuch fierceneſs of nature and cruelty of 
ce revenge, could never be repreſented but by him that 
2 poſleſſed them; and I eſteem Lucian to have been 
% no more capable of writing than of acting what 
% Phalaris did. In all one wrote you find the ſcholar 
or the ſophiſt, and in all the other the tyrant and 
« the commander.” In oppoſition to this Dr. Bentley 
in a Difertation upon the be of Phalaris and others, 
and the fables of & ſop, addreſſed to Mr. Wotton, and 


- 
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* 


pris in 1697 at the end of the ſecond edition of Mr. 


atton's Reflections upon ancient and modern learning, 
endeavoured to demonitrate, that the Epiſtles of Pha- 
laris are ſpurious, and that we have nothing now ex- 
tant of A ſop's compoſing. © That ſome of the oldeſt 
* books are the beſt in their kinds, ſays Dr. Bentley 
* (15), the ſame perſon having the double glory of 
« invention and perfection, is a thing obſerved even 


« by ſome of the ancients (16). But then the authors 
„ they gave this honour to are Homer and Archilo- 


c“ chus, one the father of Heroic poem, and the other 
« of Epode and Trochaic. But the choice of Phalaris 
« and Zſop, as they are now extant, for the two great 


« culiar complexion, and mult proceed from a ſingu- 
larity of palate and judgment.” After many critical 
arguments from words and language, and . e 
of times and places, Dr. Bentley obſerves (17), that he 
very matter and buſineſs of the letters ſufficiently diſcovers 
them to be an impoſture. What force of vit and ſpirit 
in the flile, what lively painting of humour, ſome 2 
they diſcern there, I will not examine nor diſnute. But 
methinks little ſenſe and judgment is ſhewn in the ground- 
avork and ſubject of them. What an improbable and 
abſurd flory is that of the LIV ? What an inconſiſtency 
is there between the LI and LXIX Epiſtles ? What a 
ſeene of putid and ſenſieſi formality are the LXXTIX, 
LXXIX, and CXLIV ? It would be endleſs to proſecute 
this part, and ſhew all the fillineſs and impertinency in 
the matter of the Epiſtles. For take them in the whole 
bulk, if a great perſon would give me leave, I ſhould ſay, 


Voor. IX. 


inimitable originals, is a piece of criticiim of a pe. 


ris was ; what lively characters of men there ! What 
deſcriptions of place What notifications of time! What 
multiplicity of deſigns and events ? When you return 10 
theſe again, you feel by the emptineſi and deadneſi of 
them, that you ton verſe with ſome dreaming pedant with 


813 


e was (e) Ibid. pags 
„ an 118. 
an 


his elbow on his deſk 3; not with an active, ambiticus 


lion of ſubjects. All that takes and affets you is ſtiffneſs 
and flatelineſs, and operoſeneſs of flyle ; but as that is 
improper and unbecoming in all Epiſtles, fo eſpecially it is 
quite alien from the character of Phalaris, a man of 
buſineſs and diſpatch. The Doctor having afterwards 


examined the Epiſtles aſcribed to Themiſtocles, Socra- 


tes, Euripides, and others, proceeds to the Fables of 
LE ſop. And here, ſays he (18) 1 am glad to find a 
good part of my work done ready to ny hand; for Mon- 


(18) Pag 135. 


ſieur Bachet Sieur de Meziriac has written the life of 


LEfop in French; which book, thangh 1 could never meet 
<vith it, I can gueſs from the great learning of the author, 
known to me by his other works, to have in a manner ex- 
haufled the ſubject. Vavaſor 7 de ludicra Dictione 
aſeribes the preſent Fables tn Maximus Planudes, and 
not to ÆEſop himſelf. See alſo a great deal upon this 
head in the late Hiſtorical Dictionary of Mr. Bayle. 
All which made me look upon Sir William Temple's mighty 
commendation of the Eſopian Fables now extant, which 
is the occaſion of this treatiſe, to be an unhappy para- 
dox, neither <vorthy of the great author, nor agreeable to 
the reſt of vis excellent book. For if 1 do not much de- 
ceive myſelf, 1 ſhall foon make it appear, that of all the 
compoſitions of the MÆſopic tables, theſe that abe have 
noa left us, are both the laſt and the worſt; and that 
it is ery unceriain, if AEfop himſelf left any fables 
behind him in writing, &c. | 

In anſwer to Mr. Wotton and Dr. Bentley, Sir Wil- 
liam Temple began an Eſſay, which ſome time after 
his death was printed in his Miſcellanea, the third part, 


with the title of Some Thoughts upon reviewing the 


Eſſay of ancient and modern Learning. | have, ſays 
* he (19), been induced by ſeveral motives to t ike a 
* farther ſurvey of the controverſy ariſen of late years 
concerning the excellence of antient and m dern 
learning. Firſt, the common intereſt of learning in 
«« general, and particularly in our Univerſities; and 
“ to prevent the diſcouragement of ſcholars in all 
degrees from reading the antient authors, who muſt 
„ be acknowledged to have been the foundation of 
« all modern learning, whatever the ſuperſtructures 


« inſolence of the modern advocates, in defiming 


thoſe heroes among the antients, whoſe memory 
has been ſacred and admired for ſo many ages, as 
Homer, Virgil, Pythagoras, Democritus, &c. 
„This, I confeſs, gives me the ſame kind of hor- 
«« ror I ſhould have had in ſeeing ſome young barba- 
* rous Goths or Vandals breaking or defacing the 


cc 
cc 
cc 


(:9) Miſcellan, 
Part 3. pag. 203» 
edit, 1701. 


„% may have been. Next, a juſt indignation at the 


*« admirable ſtatues of thoſe ancient heroes of Greece and 


Rome, which had ſo long preſerved their memories 


„ honouted, and almoſt adored for ſo many genera- 
«© tions. My laſt motive was to vindicate the credit 


© of our nation, as others have done the French, 


„from the imputation of this injuſtice and pre- 
* ſumption, that the modern advocates have uſed in 
* this caſe.” He afterwards obſerves (20), „that 
« ſince the modern advocates yield, though very un- 
willingly, the preeminence of the antients in poe- 
* try, oratory, painting, ſtatuary, and architecture, 
« 1 ſhall 
© of thoſe ſciences, wherein they affirm, the moderns 


(20) Ibid. pag. 


230. 


proceed to examine the account they give 


4 to excell the antients, 'whereof they make the chief 


« to be, the invention of inſtruments, chemiſtry, 
« anatomy, natural hiſtory of minerals, plants, and 
„ animals, aſtronomy and optics, muſic, phyſic, na- 
« tural philoſophy, philology and theology; of all 
« whom [I ſhall take a ſhort ſurvey.” Here is a 
chaſm in the Eſay, for which the editor accounts Ped 
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ee an accompliſhed Gentleman, a ſound Politician, a Patriot, and a great Scholar. And 
jf this great idea ſhould perchance be ſhaded by ſome touches of Vanity and Spleen, the 
© reader will be ſo candid as to confider, that the greateſt, wiſeſt, and the beſt of men 


Cf) Hie of bi: 


ozn Time, vol. 1. 


g) See The Pre- 
ent State of the 
Republic of Let- 
ters, for Jan. 
1736, Art. 2. 
pag · 26, 27. 


5 Boyer, pag. 
417, 418, 


TEM 


<« have ſtill ſome failings and imperfections, which are inſeparable from human na- 
ture.“ Biſhop Burnet (F) has given a very injurious character of him, for which that writer 
has been cenſured (g). Sir William's ſon John Temple Eſq; was ſoon after the Revolution ap- 
pointed Secretary at War by K. William; but he had ſcarce been a week that office, when he 
drowned himſelf at London-bridge in April 1689 [D]. This Gentleman, being a man 


of great abilities and accompliſhments, the public was extremely concerned at his miſ- 
fortune. As for Sir William Temple, though as a father he was moſt ſenſibly affected 
with the loſs of ſo worthy a ſon, yet he bore his affliction with Chriſtian reſignation, or 


rather with the firmneſs of a Stoic, being of the opinion of that ſect, that a wiſe man 


might diſpoſe of himſelf, and make bis life as ſhort as be pleaſed (h). Mr. Temple had 


married Mademoiſelle du Pleſſis Rombouillet, a French Lady of great piety and virtue, 
who had by him two daughters, to whom Sir William bequeathed the bulk of his eſtate, 
but with this expreſs condition, that they ſhould not marry Frenchmen ; „ a Nation, 


this manner. Here it is ſu poſed, the knowledge of 
« the antients and moderns in the ſciences laſt men- 
* tioned was to have been compared; but whether 


„the author deſigned to have gone through ſuch a 


« work himſelf, or intended theſe papers only for 


hints to ſome body elle that deſired them, is not 


(21) Pag. 14. 


«© known.” £25 TOTO | | 
In 1705 Mr. Wotton publiſhed at London in 8vo 
A Defence of the Refleftions upon Antient and Modern 
Learning, in Anſwer to the Objefions of Sir William 
Temple, and others. With obſervations upon The Tale 
of a Tub. In this piece he remarks (21), that 
had not Sir William Temple left a Defence of his 
Eſſay behind him, I Jhould, ſays he, have ſaid nothing 
to him; but Since Dr. Swift has thought fit to publiſh 


that ſketch of an anſwer, I looked upon myſelf as obliged 
o fay ſomething in defence of bat 1 had formerly 


_ ewritlen upon that argument, 


In Sir William Temple's Miſcellanea, the third Part, 
beſides the E/ay beforementioned in defenſe of his 
Eſſay upon Antient and Modern Learning, there were 


publiſhed two other Eſſays, viz, one on Popular Diſ 


contents, and another upon Health and Long Life, with 


Heads deſigned for an Eſſay upon the different Conditions 


of Life and Fortune; Heads for another EH ay on Con- 
verſation, and ſome Copies of Verſes written at diffe- 
rent times and on ſeveral ſubjects. Dos 

In 1695 Sir William publiſhed An Introduction to the 
Hiſtory of England. In this book he has committed 
ſome very groſs miſtakes; as particularly where he 
mentions, p. 67. ÆEthelbert King of the South Saxons, 
to whom Auguſtin the Monk was ſent by Pope Boni- 
face to convert our forefathers to Chriſtianity ; whereas 
it is certain, that Æthelbert was only King of Kent, 


and that it was Gregory the Great, who ſent Auguſtin 


into England. 


Not long after his death, Dr. Jonathan Swift, then 
Domeſtic Chaplain to the Earl of Berkley, one of the 


Lords Juſtices of Ireland, and who had lived many years 


in Sir William Temple's family as an Amanuenſis, pub- 
liſhed 24vo u. of his Letters, containing an Account of the 
moſt important Tran ſactions that paſſed in Chriſtendom from 


1665 #01672, and which, according to the n 
is 


(22) Lamberti, 
Mamoi res de la 
Revolution, vol. 
3. page 290, & 
ſes. 


were reviewed by Sir William Temple ſome time before 
death. In 1703 Dr. Swift publiſhed Sir William Tem- 
ple's Letters to the King [Charles II ] the Prince of 
Orange, the chief Miniſters of State, and other Perſons, 
being the third and laſt Volume. Theſe papers, ſays 
« the Editor in the Preface, are the laſt of this, or 
« indeed of any kind, about which the author ever 
«« gave me his particular commands. They were cor- 
«« rected by himſelf and fairly tranſcribed in his life- 
„ time.” 

[D] Drowned himſelf at London Bridge in April 
1689.) This melancholy paſſage is thus related by a 
foreign Journaliſt (22). ** On Friday the 14th of 
« April 1689, he [Mr. Temple] ſpent the whole 
„morning at his office, where he made ſome diſ- 
«« patches, and about noon he took boat in order to 
«« ſhoot the bridge, as if he deſigned to go to Green- 
« wich. When he was got half-way between White- 
„hall and London-bridge, he ordered the Waterman 


«+ to put him aſhore ; and getting into an houſe, he 


% made up a pacquet with ſome diſpatches he had 
0 2 to leave behind him for General Ginckel, 
* and ſome other Dutch Officers, who the next day 


e ſays 


„were to ſet out for Scotland; and having ſealed the 


„ pacquet, he ſent it to his office by a Porter. Being 
5 got again into his boat, he bid the waterman to 
*© ſhoot the bridge through one of the middle arches, 
where the ſtream was moſt rapid, it being ſtrong 


„ ebb; and when he was in the middle of the cur- 


rent he ſtood up, and threw himſelf into the river; 
«© nor was it in the power of the waterman to ſave 
« him, by reaſon the boat was carried off by the ra- 
„ pidity of the ſtream, and left behind his heavier 
„ body, which they ſaw twice on the water. Before 
* he caſt himſelf away, he dropt in the boat a ſhil- 


* 


« this effect. 


« My folly in undertaking evhat 1 was not able ta 


« perform, has done the King and Kingdom a great 
* deal of prejudice. I wiſh him all happineſs, and 
abler ſervants than f 


« Joun TEMPLE, 


It was thought at firſt, that he thereby meant | 


«« his incapacity for the place of Secretary at War; 
*« the rather, becauſe the very day before, he had ap- 


«« plied to the King for leave to reſign his office, by 


« reaſon he did not think himſelf qualified to diſ- 
« charge it with honour. His Majeſty, with the ten- 
„ derneſs of a father, bid him hint better of it, and 
« told him, that if he was not yet capable of offi- 
« crating himſelf, he might be in two or three months, 
and in the mean time, his Clerks would do the buſi- 
« nei. And Mr. Temple replying, that Mr. Blaith- 
« wayte, who was in that office before him, had two 
„ good Clerks, with whom he would not part, the King 
„ told him, he would ſpeak to Mr. Blaithwayte, and 
% make him (Mr. Temple) eaſy. But then it was 


*« obſerved, that for ſome months paſt, Mr. Temple 


« was become melancholy, avoiding company; and 


« when he could not, betrayed his inward heavineſs 


« through a forced gaiety. And as on the other hand, 


« the great prejudice to the King's affairs, mentioned 


t in his note, could not be occaſioned by any miſ- 


4% takes he had committed in a place, in which he 


% had yet done little or nothing; ſo upon ſecond 


„ thoughts people traced his melancholy to a re- 
* moter . 


They called to mind, that ſoon after 
*« the Prince of Orange came to London, while there 
« was a talk of ſending forces to Ireland, for the re- 


« duftion of that Kingdom, Mr. Temple received a 


« letter from Mr. Ellis, Secretary to the Lord Tyr- 
« connel, aſſuring him, that his Lordhip was inclined 
% ts ſubmit, provided fair terms were offered bim; 
* and that the ſending forces to Ireland to reduce him, 
« abould but exaſperate him, and force him upon a war 
«« which might be prevented. Mr. Temple not only 
% delivered this letter to the King, but engaged to 
„ him for Mr. Ellis's honeſty, adding, that his Majefty 
& might rely upon his intelligence. Whereupon it was 
« reſolved to diſpatch Colonel Hamilton to Dublin, 


«« both to ſummon the Lord Tyrconnel to ſubmit, 


« and to offer him terms.” Whether Monſieur Lam- 
berti be right in all the minute particulars of this rela- 
tion, we ſhall not determine ; but it-is certain, that he 


omits the principal one, which is this (23). General 


Richard Hamilton being upon ſuſpſcion confined in the (23) Boyer, 15. 


a 416. 
4 | ower, ſopr * pag 


ling for the waterman, and a note which he had 
“ written on his hat with a pencil, which was to 
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(a) Diodorus Si- 
culus, lib, 4. cap · 
17. Servius, in 
En. lib. 2. ver» 
21. 


{b) Ruafe Tews- 


echo g, i. e · Tenni 


Tido. 


(e) See Diodor. 
Siculus, lib. 6. 
cap · 17. 


(4) Plutareh. 
Nuaft. Gr. pag. 
297. Pauſanias, 


lib. 10. page 330. 
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&« ſays Mr. Boyer (i), to whom Sir William ever bore a general hatred upon account of 
e their imperiouſneſs and arrogance with reſpect to Foreigners, very ill-ſuiting with their 
4 ſervile dependence at home, and againſt whom he had a particular grudge ever ſince 
e his diſputes with Du-Moulin and Du-Cros.” 5 4 


Tower, Mr. Temple viſited him ſometimes upon the 
ſcore of a former acquaintance ; and diſcourſing to- 
gether about the preſent juncture of affairs, and how 
to prevent the effuſion of blood in Ireland, the Ge- 
neral ſaid, that the beſt way was to ſend thither a 
perſon, in whom Tyrconnel could truſt ; and he did 
not doubt, if ſuch a perſon gave him a true account 
of things in England, he would readily ſubmit. Mr. 
Temple communicated this overture to the King, 
who approving of it, and looking upon Colonel 
Hamilton to be the propereſt perſon for ſuch a ſervice, 
aſked Mr. Temple, Whether he could be truſted? Mr. 
Temple readily engaging his word for General Ha- 
milton, the latter was ſent to Ireland; but inſtead of 
diſcharging his commiſſion with honour, and perſuad- 


news of Hamilton's deſertion, Mr. Temple expreſſed 
his deep concern for it to the King, who being fully 


ſatisfied of his innocence in that matter, was pleaſed to 


ſoften his uneaſineſs by telling him in French, Ha- 
millon nous a manque de Parole; mais on ne peut pas 
compter fur tout le monde. i. e. Hamilton has not 
kept his word with us; but all men are not to be 
* relied upon.” Notwithſtanding this Mr. Temple 
abandoned himſelf to deep melancholy ; and not being 
able to bear the thought of having been impoſed upon, 
and though with a good intention of having com- 
mitted an error ſo detrimental to the King's affairs, 
reſolved to eaſe himſelf by parting with life. He 
pitched upon that kind of death, which he thought 
the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt ; and to make ſure work filled 


E 


ing Tyrconnel to ſubmit, he uſed all poſſible arguments his aer with lead or ſtones, that he might drown 
to encourage him to ſtand out, and offered him his aſ- the ſooner. N 


ſiſtance, which Tyrconnel gladly accepted. Upon the 


TENEDOS, an iſland in the Egean Sea, near the continent of Aſia, over againſt 
Troy. Some writers ſay (a), that before Tenes the ſon of Cygnus landed there, it was 
uninhabited and called Leucophrys. It was he therefore who firſt brought inhabitants 


into it. He reigned over them with ſuch great juſtice, that he was honoured in a ver 


peculiar manner during his life, and ranked after his death among the Gods, as I ſhall 
obſerve when I ſpeak of him. He built a city, and was the occaſion of the Iſland's be- 
ing called Tenedos (b). In proceſs of time people choſe rather to ſay, that he did not 


kan fo bring the firſt colony thither, but that he landed there as it were by a miracle [A], and 


that the inhabitants had ſo great a regard for a man, who was ſo evidently protected by (F; Antiphanes, 
the Gods, and afterwards ſo highty admired him for his excellent qualities, that the 


T. cap. 22. See 


made him King (c). Thus we ſee how all people have intermixed the marvellous with 7% Julius Pol- | 


lux, lib. 6. cap. 


their old traditions. However that be, the adventures of Tenes muſt have happened 1. and Fuſta- 


before Priam's time, ſince Tenes was killed when Achilles ravaged Tenedos, during the eee e 
Trojan war (4). The iſland at that time was particularly conſecrated to Apollo Smin- (z) Plutarchus, 
theus [B]. It was behind this iſland that the Greeks concealed their fleet, when they 


pretended to abandon their enterprize ; and this has made Tenedos more famous than 2 ew 


any thing elſe [C], and has ftill made its name known all over the world. However 2b. i» Web. 


{e) See the article 


of TENES, 


this iſland was remarkable upon ſeveral better accounts. A very ſtrict juſtice was admi- 4d 4. Scene 3. 
niſtred there (e); the beſt Origanum in the world grew there (F): the moſt valuable (“ 774: Span- 


earthen veſſels were made there (g): the grapes, and ears of corn, and the image of ar hg 


Ceres, which appear upon its medals (H), ſhew, that it abounded in corn and wine (as it n. 


(1) hs the article 
TENES. 


(a2) Variarum 


Lect, lib, 1. Cap» 
12. 


tants, who no ſooner diſcovered what it was, but they 


(3) Homer. Iliad, 
libs 1. ver. 37. 


(4) Lib, 13. pag. Strabo (4) confirms by this paſſage what he had juſt 


415. 


(5) Idem, ibid. 


does 


According to the dialect of the country, ow96- ſigni- 
fied a rat. Other reaſons beſides what I have men- 
tioned have been urged ; ſee what Mr. Cuper has col- 
lected with great learning upon this ſubject from an- | 
tient monuments (6). | (6) Ad calcem 
[C] This has made Tenedos more famous than — pocratis, edit. 
thing elſe.) There is no ſchool, in which the ſeconad 7 Fg. 312+ 
book of the Eneid is not got by heart; ſo that every per- 
ſon who has ſtudied, has his head full of theſe verſes ; 


[A] 4s it were by à miracle.) His father being 
impoſed upon by the calumnies of his wife, put him 
into a cheſt, and threw him into the fea. I ſhall 
ſpeak of this below (1). I have not found in the 
authors, whom I have conſulted, the circumſtances of 
his preſervation ; but I find in Muretus (2), that Nep- 
tuns the grandfather of Tenes came to the aſſiſtance of 
his grandſon, and that the cheſt being carried to the 
iſland of Leucophrys, was opened there by the inhabi - 


Eft in conſpectu Tenedos notiſſima fama 

Inſula, dives opum, Priami dum regna manebant, 
Nunc tantum finus & ftatio malefida carinis. 
Huc ſe provecti deſerto in litore condunt (7). 


conferred on Tenes the kingdom, &c. 

[B] The i/land at that time was particularly conſe- 
crated to Apollo Smintheus.] Homer plainly teſtifies 
this, when he put this prayer in the mouth of the 


Prieſt Chryſes. 


| 2, ver. 21. 
« In ſight of Troy lies Tenedos, an ifle, 

« (While fortune did on Priam's empire ſmile) 

„ Renown'd for wealth, but ſince a faithleſs bay, 

«« Where ſhips expos'd to wind and weather lay, 


„There was their fleet conceal'd.” 


K wiv e@pyvporo} og vgl afp. 
Kha, 78 Coin, Teidus 7+ is dragons 
Emwye (3). | 


« O Smintheus! ſprung from fair Latona's line, 

Thou guardian-power of Cilla the divine, 

« Thou ſource of light, whom Tenedos adores, 

% And whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chryſa's 
% ſhores.” 


DRY DEN. 


Et jam Argiva Phalanx inſtructis navibus ibat 2 
| A Tenedo, lacitæ per amica ſilentia lune (8). (8) Ibid, ver- 
Por. | 254» 
„The Grecians had embark'd their naval pow'rs 
«© From Tenedos, and ſought our well-known ſhores 
before ſaid, that there was a temple of Apollo Smin- „ Safe under covert of the ſilent night. | 
theus in the iſland of Tenedos. There were other 
temples of the ſame kind in ſome other neighbouring 
cities (5) 3 and the common opinion is, that Apollo 
was honoured under that name, becauſe he had killed 
the rats, which deſtroyed the fruits of the earth. His 


ſtatue in the temple of Chryſa had a rat under its feet, 


D&rvyDENn. 


The paſſages of that romance, which moſt engage the 
attention of ſchool-boys, and conſequently make the 
moſt laſting impreſſion upon them, are the beginning 
and ending of the ſtory of the wooden horſe. 
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516 


nedon pervenit, 


4% Hlnm ne. thing of the ſingularity of its cray-fiſh [ F]. 


fam alloquiomiti='xhat Paris landed after the rape of Helen, 


| gavit, Dares 


Piuyg d Excid, Neſs (i) [G]. The inhabitants of Tenedos finding themſelves not ſtrong enough to 
ſupport themſelves in a ſtate of independence, ſubmitted to the City of Alexandria ſitu- 
ated in Troas (k). They were rich in the time of Cicero, as appears from his Orati- 


Trejæ. 
(k) Pauſanias, 


TEN 


(i) In portum Te does at preſent [D]), and its women were the beautifulleſt in the world [EJ. I ſay no- 


It was at Tenedos, according to ſome, 
and with his careſſes mitigated her uneaſi- 


lib. 10. PE- 33% Ons (1). The cauſe concerning their immunities was determined at Rome with too much 


(1) In Verrem, 
lib. 3 


'(m) Wheeler, 
Travels, p. 103» 
Stra bo, lib. 13. 
Pa 41 5: ſays, 

0 5 
edi round, and hribed the Governor (u). 


tinent of Aſia (n). 


ſeparates it trom 


rigour H]: Cicero defended them; but he was not ſufficiently ſeconded, This iſland is 
about ten leagues round, and is ſituated not above two leagues and an half from the con- 
The Turks have a fortreſs there, which is only a tower with a ram 
part defended by about fifteen cannon. The Venetians made themſelves maſters of it during () Spon, Peiepe, 


tom. I, pag, 15 . 


the war in Candy, but the Turks retook it by means of a tun of Sequins, with which they Duc edi. 
Ariſtotle wrote a treatiſe concerning the Republic of the Tene- 


the canal, which dians (o). Zoilus wrote an encomium upon them, and publiſhed in it a great falſity, (e) Stephanus, in 


Alia, 40. 


| [D] As it dies at preſent.) Mr. Spon, who had 
(9) Spon, Yeiage, been upon the place aſſures us (9), that the Iſle of 
tom. I. p. 153. Tenedos is fruitful in good wines, ai which it ſup- 
0 plies Conſtantinople; and that the Muſcadine grapes are 
excellent ; and that there is as much game as we Can 
deſire, particularly hares and partridges Sir George 
(10) Whel. Vi- Wheeler, his fellow-traveller; tells us (10), that it is 
age, pag- 103- fruitful in corn and wine, and eſpecially in Muſcadine, 


the greateſi part of which is carried to Conſtantinople. 


See the ſupplement to Moreri. 
[E] Its women were the beautifulleſ in the 
«vorld ] It is ſurprizing, that a fact of this nature 
ſhould not be mentioned by ſeveral authors. Athe- 
næus, Who had read ſo much, and quoted ſo many 
writers, would not have cited only Nymphiodorus, if 
he had known of others, who had made the ſame re- 
mark. However that be, here follow his words. 
Kai NuwÞ59;0- N iv 20 The Alg TigiThw, AN 
no) A ναHιie Tas males yuaikey i» Twily T1 
(11) Athen. Rb. TPH] wow (11). i. e.“ Nymphodorus in his voyage 
13. pag. 69. round Aſia tells us, that the women of Tenedos (an 
fb « iſland near Troy) are ſuperior to all other women 
« in the world in beauty.” A witnels, who has made 
or deſcribed the tour of Aſia, is of great weight ; and 
worth an hundred others, who had never made the 
ſame voyage, or not ſtudied the Geographical hiſtory. 
Though Theophraſtus does not aſſert what Nympho- 
dorus advances, he may however be cited as a witneſs ; 
(12) Apud Ath. ſince he tells us (12), that among the Barbarians 
| page 610. there were judges appointed to inquire into the pru- 
dence and oeconomy of the women, in order to de- 


cide who were ſuperior to the reſt in that point. 
There were likewiſe at Tenedos and Leſbos, certain 


Judges, who did the ſame thing with reſpe& to the 
beauty of the women: ſo thoroughly were they per- 
ſuaded, that honour and reſpe& ought to be paid even 
to the gifts of fortune and endowments of the bo- 
dy. The office of theſe judges at Tenedos was a 
(13) He infiſted very nice one. The Gods themſelves refuſed it, and 


that the goddeſſes - . | 
do e he» Paris would have done very rightly to have followed 


fore him ſhould their example; for he paid dearly for his artifice (13), 


| Arrip themſelves and the poſſeſſion of Helena, which he obtained for his 
naked. judgment. But this fabulous event did not make any 
great impreſſion ; for there were more perſons, who 
(14) Nicias, in yndertock to be judges of beauty, not only at Lef- 
28 2 bos and Tenedos, but alſo in a city of Peloponneſus, 
then. fes 09, where every year there was held a conteſt about 
beauty, and a prize was given to her who was ſupe- 
(15) Thank. rior to her competitors (14). This ſubſiſted even in 
D the time of Athenæus. This emulation might be 
this was placti- excuſed in women ; but it is very ſtrange that men 
ſed at Elea. 
ty (15). | | 
[F] The fongularity of its cray fiſh.) Their ſhell re- 
Oraculis, pas. preſented an axe; for which reaſon, according to Plu- 
399. tarch (16), the inhabitants of Tenedos conſecrated an 
(17) Sec the re- axe in the temple of Delphi. I chooſe rather to ſay, 
mark [H] of the that they conſecrated it, becauſe the forms obſerved in 
article TENES* their Courts of Juſtice, which gave occaſion to the pro- 
(18) Yide Ez. verb concerning the axe of Teuedos (17), induced 
Spanhem. Epiff. them to pitch upon an axe for the arms of their 
2 Berge. country. It appears from their medals that it was 
95 their conſtant ſymbol (18). Suidas mentions theſe 
(19) In Teridusc Cray-fiſh of Tenedos, and ſays, that they were found 
tego · in a rivulet in that part of the country called AM eri- 
na (19). Mr. Bochart (zo) obſerves very juſtly, that 
(20) Geograph, we ought to read 'A5# and not Ace, fince Plu- 
Sacr. Part 2. tarch ſays expreſly, that the cray fiſh of Tenedos, 
lib. l. cap. 9. the ſhell of which was like an axe, were to be 
| | — 1 


(16) De Pytbiæ 


ſhould likewiſe have diſputed the prize of beau- 


Ti1:d5s, 


VIZ, 


found in a place called Arche Add to this, that 
according to Heſychius the firſt inhabitants of that 
iſland were called Archie, a name, which might very 
well have proceeded from the place, which furniſhed 
cray-fiſh, This conjecture of Mr. Bochart, and the 
corretions which he has made in the tranſlation of 


this paſſage of Suidas, are an hundred times better 


than all his ety mological imaginations ſtuffed with He- 
brew, to derive the Tenedians from Phoenicia. 
[G] Mitigated her uneafine/s.] Nothing could be more 
modeſt than what is ſaid by the pretended Dares Phry- 
gius, alloguio mitigavit, i, e he comforted her with 
his converſation.” The writer, who has paraphraſed 
him in verſe (21), has not confined himſeif within (21) Joſephus 


ſuch narrow bounds; he has carried the thing as far Iſcanus, Ang/us, 


as it could be carried, and left nothing to be ſupplied ee in the 
by the imagination of the reader. It is true, that he See bis 24 
leaves two lumbling- blocks in their way. One is, that Phrygius, & 
he ijuppoles that Paris did not enjoy Helena, till after he Bello Tran, 
had landed in the ifle of Tenedos. This is neither i 3. pag. m. 
probable nor agreeable: to the Iliad, where the iſle of?“ 53. 
Cranae, which is much leſs diſtant than Tenedos from 
the place of the rape, is the ſcene of the laſt fa- x” 
vour (22). The other difficulty is taken from the 22) See the re. 
rich preſents, which Paris is obliged to give, to ob- mark [L] ofthe 
tain what he defired. 'This is contrary to decorum in 82 7 HE- 
the opinion of thoſe, who know the character of the 855 
fair Helena. The author perceived this, and hence 
came his exclamation at the end of the verſes, wherein 
he deſcribes the preſents and enjoy ments (23). (23) Hee facile 
emere torus, do- 
muere rebelles 
Amplexus, pepi- 


ere fidem, nox 


Prob ſecelus ! an tantis potuiſti peſſima wotis 
Indulſiſſe moras ? expeflabatque woluptas 
 Empiorem ? O teneri miranda potentia ſexus ! 

Præcipitem in lucrum ſuſpendit femina luxum, 

Nec niſi condudto dignatur gaudia riſu. 


Non reddenda ne- 
gat Helene, ſed 
pettore toto 

. ; | : Incumbens, pre- 

i. e. O infamous! and could you, wretched Lady, im ſolvit, . 

«© ſo long delay your lover's wiſhes? And did the en- mit ore, /atentem 


« joyment of you wait for a purchaſer ? O the won- Fra) Veneren, 


„ derful power of the tender ſex! The woman ſuſ— 32 e 
«« pends her inclination to pleaſure for gain, and does Conſcia ſecretos 
* not condeſcend to beſtow any ſmiles but what refatur purpurs 
« are bought.” | 8 
g | Prob ſcelus Ee. 

[H] The cauſe concerning their immunities was de- 
termined at Rome with too much rigour.) Here fol- 
lows what Cicero wrote to his brother. Tenediorum 
igitur libertas ſecuri Tenedia præciſa eſt, cum eos præ- 
ter me & Bibulum & Calidium & Fawonium nemo de- 
fenderet (24). i. e. The liberty therefore of the (24) Cicero a4 
„ 'Tenedians was cut off with the 'Tenedian axe, ſince N. fratrem, lib. 2. 
« they were defended by no body but me and Bibulus 
and Calidius and Favonius.” Pauſanias or Stepha- 
nus By zantinus may ſerve for a commentary on the 
proverbial expreſſion of Cicero, Tie-, ſays the 
latter (20> Wiexuve in) T@) 1706 WT $Xp 5 1 *% GA (25) Steph. By- 
cli leg deu len T6 EH. EEE, X) rd mwhdy- zant. wore Ted, 


lara. i. e. The axe of Tenedos may be applied to 


„ thoſe, who with rigour or conciſeneſs cut off queſ- 


tions or other things.“ Pauſanias having mentioned, 

that Tenes cut with an axe the rope, which faſtened 

the ſhip of his father Cygnus, adds, Ex, (26) r wiv (26) Pauſan. lib. 
is T&5 «preps; srp⁰ã Aryio Jai xuYignw w; 6 dine d of 10. pag. 33% 
Tewidia miaixe 799; 74 aroxoryus. i. e. Hence aroſe 

the proverb, that when any perſon abrupily refuſed 

* any thing, he was ſaid to cut it off with an axe 

% of Tenedos.“ e 


Jam oſcula reddit 


of 
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(4) Plut 
Grac. 1 
page 29 
him M 
(5) See 

mark [ 


(c) See 
mark [ 
article 
DOS, 


(d) Ex 


die Poli 


(1) Lil 
* 


(2) St. 
zant. 
nedus. 


(3) Pa 


(4) 01 
Numiſ 
mn, p 


(p) Strabo, libs viz. that the river Alpheus had its ſource in the iſle of Tenedos ( * The Gazettes ſpake 


6. page 187 · 
in the year 1694. 


22 
. 
” 


* 


often of the iſle, while the Venetians were in poſſeſſion of that of Chio, which they took 


TE NES, or TENNES, the ſon of Cygnus, gave his name to the iſle of Tenedos; 
having landed there, when his father had left him in a cheſt to the mercy of the ſea. 
Cygnus acted in this rigorous manner by too eaſily giving credit to his wife, who was 


Grace. num» 23, 


page 297. calls 
him Molpus- 


ſtep-mother to Tenes [A], She had complained of being raviſhed-by her ſon-in-law [ BJ; 
% Plat. 244f, and had produced the falſe evidence of a piper (a). This was the occaſion of the oth 
obſerved in the Iſle of Tenedos, that no perſon of that profeſſion ſhould enter into the 
temple. Tenes, who was probably the author of that Law (b), which was extremely 


(o) See the te- proper to perpetuate the juſt hatred that he had conceived againſt that falſe witneſs, ſhewed 


mark LA. 


himſelf worthy of the Government by other Laws, which he made and executed without 


any diſtinct ion of perſons. He condemned adulterers to be beheaded; and when they 
came to conſult him what ſhould be done with his ſon, who had been guilty of that 
crime, he anſwered, Let the Law be executed, This gave occaſion to ſome medals [C]. 
which had on one fide the figure of an axe, and on the other the face of a man and a 
woman upon the ſame neck. This likewiſe, and what will be mentioned below, gave 
00 See the re- Occaſion to the Tenedian Axe's becoming a proverb (c), ſignifying great ſeverity (4). 


mark [H] of the 
article TENE- 
DOS. 


Tenes appointed another very remarkable thing, viz. that there ſhould always ſtand be- 
hind the Judge a man holding an axe, in order to cut off upon the ſpot the head of 
every perſon who ſhould be convicted of a falſity (e). Others ſay that he ordered, that 


be) Suidas, in 


6% Ex Heraclide the executioner with his axe lifted up ſhould ſtand behind the accuſers, in order to put to ego ji 


de Politiis. 


death immediately thoſe who ſhould be found guilty of a falſe accuſation [DJ. Ariſtotle 


ſays in general (J), that the King of Tenedos adminiſtring Juſtice with an axe, put to / Abet Sui. 


death immediately, and without the leaſt delay, all thoſe who had injured any perſo 


[4] His avife, aubo was flep-mother to T, enes.] We 


(.) Lib. PS pag. learn from Pauſanias (1), that Cygnus the ſon of 
$39. 


Neptune reigned at Colones in Troas, and had two 
children by Proclea the daughter of Clytius, and 
| ſiſter of that Caleter, who was killed at the ſiege of 
Troy by Ajax, as appears from the Iliad. Theſe two 
children of Cygnus were a ſon named Tenes, and 
a daughter named Hemithea. After their mother's 
death Cygnus married Philonome the daughter of 
Craugaſus. It was this Philonome, who accuſed Te- 


nes of attempting to raviſh her; and who on the other 


hand was in love with her ſon-in-law, and met with no- 
thing but denials from him. Here is an inſtance there- 
fore to be added to thoſe of Theſeus and Conſtantine. 
Muretus has collected ſome others in the twelfth 


chapter of his Varia Lectiones. See the article of 


FAUSTA. | | | | 

LB] Complained of being raviſhed by her ſen- in- ladv.] 

J have followed my author who ſays, rau un 

rare -- awanra e- CC Term. i. e. A cer- 

« tain piper teſtifying againſt him that ſhe had been 

4 raviſhed.” But as we have only the fragments of 

this work of Heraclides, and the whole ſhews the ne- 

gligence and precipitation of a man, who wants to 

finiſh in haſte an abſtract, there are undoubtedly ſome 

words wanting here. A woman does not complain to 

her huſband of having been raviſhed ; ſhe only tells 

him, that an attempt was made towards it. Stepha- 

nus Byzantinus, though he has paſt through the hands 

of a terrible abridger, yet informs us, that Philonome 

the wife of Cygnus complained only of the wicked 

deſign of Tenes, and that the teſtimony of the Piper 

did not go farther than this. Te, vag «vAnrny i Si- 

Nerααν , Kuben biyalſs fh n ors Tim ar io ras 

(2) Steph. By. GN ad St (2). Tibicinem enim Philonome ad Cygnum 

zant. in Vice Te- duxit, qui teſtabatur Tenntm voluiſſe Philonome vim 

nedus. inferre. Pauſanias makes no mention of this teſti- 

mony ; he aſſerts, that Philonome's complaint alone 

prevailed upon Cygnus; but he obſerves, that ſhe com- 

- plained only of the wicked deſign of her ſon-in-law. 

| | +200ra& mpeg Te duch Ws abr H 8K iEAgTR, Tor o} 

(3) Pauſaniaz, «67h Tawny ovyſinoYu YiMowle (3). i. e. She 

kd, 10. page 329. „ complained falſely to her huſband, that if ſhe had 

| « not reſiſted, Tenes would have lain with her.“ 

The Latin verſion of Romulus Amaſzas ſeems to me 

to go beyond the original; quod ille invitam & repug- 

nantem conſtuprari conatus et The Latin words re- 

preſent great endeavours: the Greek may be underſtood 
only of a mere ſolicitation, | 

[C] This gave occaſion to ſome medals.] Mr. Beger (4) 

has publiſhed one Riruck by the Inhabitants of Tene- 


Vol. IX, 


(4) 0bſerwat, in 
umiſmata gugs 
dam, Page 42 


| 
* 


dam, in Vece ſe- 
n. guenti. 
S 


dos, on the one ſide of which are two faces upon one 
neck, and on the other an axe between a lyre and 
a bunch of grapes. One of theſe two faces repreſents 
a man, and the other a woman. This author pretends, 
that they were intended to expreſs the union between 
married perſons. It was not with this intention, that | 
the medal of Tenes mentioned by the antients (5) was (5) Heraclides, de 


ſtruck ; but rather to ſignify the puniſhment of an adul- %. Ariſtote- 


tereſs, and that of her gallant, and to be an eternal We 3 
, 5 


monument of the execution of the law upon Tenes's Vice Tind'. 

own ſon. It is proper to ſee what a learned man (6) Suidas, Voce Tri- 

has written in anſwer to Mr. Beger. What occaſions 9's Fuge. 

ſome difficulty is, that there are ſome medals of Te- | | 

nedos, in which one of the faces repreſents an old (6) Ezech- Scan- 

man, and the other a young woman ; in others the — 4 

two faces repreſent young people, &c. Theſe varia- 7ide * Oiſp. 

tions lead one to think, that all theſe medals were not Cuperum, ad 

ſtruck agreeably to the firſt deſign, but ſome for one ,⁵ Harpotra- 

purpoſe, and others for another ; unleſs we chooſe to 1687, 

ſay, that as often as the law of Tenedos was executed, * 

a medal was ſtruck, and that the two heads upon the 

ſame neck, varied either in age or other circumſtances, 

according to the perſonal qualities of thoſe, who had 

been puniſhed. It would not be very ſurprizing, if 

an old man ſhould be detected in the fact with a 

young woman. | | 
LD] That the executioner with his axe lifted up ſhould 

ſtand bebind the accuſers, in order to put to death imme- 

diately thoſe, who ſhould be found guilty of a falſe ac- 

cuſation.] Suidas aſſures us of this. 'ErewoStryrs, ſays 

he (7), reiß ra xaryyo gow dvi de wept T9 (7) Suidar, in 

Mie WiN ii dg ivy xo ala; Tapaxonua d h- Twid\cs di- 

beg. Legem tulit ut carnifex ſecurim ſublatam tenens * 50 

A tergo aſtaret illis qui falſa crimina objicerent, ut con- 

wicki ex tempore occiderentur. This puts me in mind 

of a maxim, which a French Civilian of the ſixteenth 

century has commented upon. It imports, that a 

man, who takes upon him to attack the religion, 

which has been eſtabliſned for ſeveral ages, ought not 

to be heard but upon this condition, that he ſhall be 

capitally puniſhed, if he does convince the people, 

that his own private opinion is truer than that of 

the public. Qui antigua, legitima, atque ordinaria ſa- 

cra audet in controverſfiam adducere, eum non audiendum 

He, nifs periculo ſui capitis, fi non perſuadeat veriorem 

e ſuam ſententiam (8). He quotes upon this occaſion (8) Petrus Æro- 

a remarkable example from Joſephus in the fixth chap- 9%, Decretorum, 

ter of the thirteenth book of his Jewiſh Antiquities. = Pint 50 

The Jews and Samaritans having had a conteſt in the in 8 70. 73 

city of Alexandria upon the queſtion whether the | 

Temple of Jeruſalem was to that of Gera- 
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518 


n the Proverbs, 


Tensdn bipenns, ſhould ſignify a man, whoſe looks were formidable. 


Tenedius homo. even to his father. 
Tenedius patro- 


nas. Teredivs 
Tibicen. 


rudely cut the ropes with his axe. 


65) Pauſanias, 
lib. 10. pag. 330. 

(i) Ovid, Metam. 
lib. 12. 


zim, the cauſe was brought before the Council of the 
(9) Ptolemy King of Egypt (9) ; and before it was argued, it was 
Philometor. determined, that the advocates of that party, which 
ſhould loſe the point, ſhould be condemned to death. 
(19 Obſerve that The advocate of the Jews ſpake firſt (10), and proved 
Joſephus has for- ſo clearly the juſtice of his cauſe, that a decree was 
becher he ag. granted him agreeable to his deſire ; ſo that Sabbeus 
vocates of the Sa. and Theodoſius, the two advocates of the Samaritans, 
miritans ſpake. were condemned to death. The ſame Civilian cites (1 1) 
He leads one to the law of Zaleucus, by which all thoſe, who propoſed 
mos Tur the any innovations, were obliged to do it with a rc 
Yon without their About their neck, in order that if they did prevail for 
being hears, It is the abrogation of old cuſtoms, they might be hanged 
not probeble that upon the ſpot ; and he concludes with a wiſh, that there 
the Kingof E- was the fame law in France. He imagines, that this 
nd ef wen doe would have prevented thoſe factions and conſuſions, 
it ſuch a fault. , 
oſephus has vio- Which the deſire of novelty had occaſioned to the 
— the laws of Kingdom. Quibus omnino rationibus atque conditionibus 
 hiſtogy, fi mos, præ ſertim hoc tempore uteremur, quo is demum ni- 
| bil ſcire, & illiberalis ee dicitur, cui nou placent ab- 
(11) Petrus . ſurdiſima quæ que, modo recentiſſima : non ita plant res 
rodius, Decteto- incertæ effent, ac turbulentæ, neque tam multi multarum 
1 bid. 10 fe. partium, factionum, opinionum auctores ewaderent: cam 
Hee us ſaltem periculo eo diſcerent amare, colere, pacem 
peo triamęue, leges ac pr, que odio 23 proſe- 
(Iz) Idem, ibid, guyntur (12). i. e. It we were to eftabliſh the ſame 
WES regulations and conditions, eſpecially at the pre- 
„ ſent, when a man is faid to know nothing, and to 
* be of a very low genius, who is not pleaſed with 
« the greateſt abſurdities, if they be but new ; things 
% would not be in ſo uncertain and confuſed a ſtate, nor 
« would ſo many authors of parties, factions, and opini- 
* ons eſcape, ſince they would learn at their own peril 


«* to love peace and their country, the laws and Ma- 


« oiſtrates, which they now hate.” It is evident, 


that he would have had tbe diſpute between the Popiſh 
Clergy and the Proteſtants determined like that of 
Alexandria ; but was there in France a Tribunal 
like that of the King of Egypt? The latter conſiſted 
of perſons, who were neither Jews nor Samaritans. The 
contending parties might therefore expect an impar- 
tial judgment. Luther and Calvin and their follow- 
ers could not promiſe themſelves the ſame thing, ſince 
the ſame perſons, who would have been their judges, 
were likewiſe parties. Neither Zaleucus's law there- 
ſore, nor that of the King of Tenedos, could be ex- 
tended to matters of religion. | 
CE] It is not ſaid what became of Cygnus.) As I 
have only followed Pauſanias's account, I ſhall leave 
the narration of that voyage very imperfect. It is 
plain, that this author's chief view was only to de- 
icribe ſtatues and pictures, and that he did not al- 
ways examine, whether the ſtories which he relates, 
were lame or not. He repreſents Cygnus as landing 
in the Iſle of Tenedos, and faſtening his ſhip to the 
trunk of a tree or a great ſtone ; he makes Tenes 
come and eat the rope, and this is all that he ſays. 
He ought at leaſt to have told us, whether the ſon 
permitted the father to continue in Tenedos, or to re- 
turn home. Conon, though we have only an extract 
(13) Apud Pho- of him, gives (13) a much better account of this ad- 
tum, pag. 437. Venture than Pauſanias, Cygnus had faſtened his ſhip, 
| but he had not landed: he deſired his ſon to forget 
all that was paſt ; but he deſired him in his ſhip. 
Tenes, to prevent him from landing, cut the ropes 
with his axe. Every body eaſily ſees what became 
of Cygnus ; he returned home. | 
LFI His beloved fiſter.] It is with reaſon that I 
make uſe of this epithet, ſince Hemithea was ſo af- 
flicted at the misfortune of her brother, that Cygnus 
ſhut her up in the cheſt, in which he committed his 


2) See Ennis We are not to be f{urprized after this that the proverb, He is 4 man ef 'Tenedos (2), 


Cygnus diſcovering the calumny of his wife was deſirqus of repairing 
the injury which he had done to his ſon, and went to the Iſle of Tenedos to make him 
his ſatisfaction (). He faſtened his ſhip to a tree or a rock; but Tenes being angry 

| We are not told what Cygnus did after this rude 
action [E]; but we learn, that the father and ſon were killed by Achilles during the 
Trojan war; the former, when the Greeks landed (i); the latter, when Achilles went 
to ravage the iſle of Tenedos (&). Tenes came to affift his beloved ſiſter [F] Hemithea, (0 Pat. Ne,. 
who was purſued by Achilles, and met with his death. This action was attended with „. pes. 29. 
many conſequences [G]. He was honoured as a God in the Ifle of Tenedos [II]. 


Tenes extended his inflexibility 


See 


on to the mercy of the ſea (14). Suidas gives her a (4 Conon, us; 


ſtill greater commendation, ſince he tells us, that ſhe a. 
choſe to run the ſame hazard with her brother. *Exe- 
Mims A rag drs ovyxoIrur 7H D, de lg x- 


, . 
 TerorIwow., Cum autem Hemithea cum fratre pe- 
riculum idem ſubire voluiſſet, utrumgque conjecit in mare. 


It was very reaſonable, that Tenes ſhould expoſe his 

life to prevent ſuch a ſiſter from being raviſhed ; and 

yet he periſhed in ſo juſt a cauſe; and it is ſaid that 

Hemithea was ſwallowed up by the earth ; and that it | 

was this only, that put a ſtop to Achilles's deſign (16). (16) Tzetzes in 
The remedy was a little violent, and few perſons would -ycophr. 
have thought it more ſupportable than the evil itſelf. 


Hemithea was very handſome (17). (17) Plut. Quep. 


[G] His death wvas attended with many conſequences. ] Cr. pag. 297. 


Achilies having diſcovered, that it was Tenes, whom 


he had killed, was extremely vexed : he ordered him 


to be interred, and killed a ſervant, who had been 
given him by Thetis, and who had ill executed The- 
tis's orders. She had not only recommended it to her 
ſon expreſly to take care not to kill Tenes, but like- 


wiſe charged that ſervant to remind Achilles of it 


upon occaſion, leſt he ſhould inadvertently diſobey 


his mother. Plutarch (18) aſſigns no other reaſon for (18) Idem, ibid. 


this care of Thetis, but that Tenes was beloved by 


Apollo; but others ſay, that he was really his ſon, 
and that Cygnus was only his reputed father (19). (19) Tretzes is 


Now according to the fates Achilles muſt die as ſoon Lycophr. 
as he ſhould have killed a fon of Apollo. For the 
reſt of the inhabitants of Tenedos conceived ſo 
great a reſentment againſt Achilles, that they order- 
ed that no body ſhould pronounce that name in the 
Temple of Tenes. They forbad likewiſe all Pipers 
from entering into it (20). Diodorus Siculus (21) does (20) Plut. Qua. 
not apply theſe two prohibitions to the Temple of e. pag. 297+ 
Tenes, though he obſerves, that the inhabitants of (21) Lib. 6. cap. 
Tenedos built one to him, and honoured him as a 17. 
God. He tells us, that Tenes himſelf ordered, that 
no Pipers ſhould enter into the Temple. He adds, 
that the Temple, which was rebuilt after Achilles had 
deſtroyed the city, was that, in which it was not law- 
ful to name Achilles. He is therefore of a contrary 
opinion to Plutarch with regard to the place, to whic 
theſe prohibitions related.. It is very certain, that 
Tenes was honoured with a 'Temple during his life. 
LH He Was honoured as a God inthe Iſle of Tenedos.] 
We have juſt cited two authors, who aſſert this. Ci- 7 
cero ſhall be the third: Fam wers, ſays he (22), in (22) Cicero, lib. 
Gracia multos habent ex hominibus Deos, Alabandum Ala. 3. de Natura 
bandi, Tenedi Tenem. i. e. But they have now in 2 * 
« Greece many Gods, who were once men, Alaban- 
„ dus at Alabandeis, Tenes at Tenedos.“ He was 
one of the Deities, who was robbed by Verres. Tene- 
do, prætereo pecuniam quam eripuit, Tenem ipſum qui apud 
Tenedios ſanctiſſimus deus habetur, qui urbem illam dicitur 
condidifſe, cujus ex nomine Tenedos nominatur, hunc, in- 


quam, ipſum Tenem e fadtum, quem quondam 


in comitio vidiſtis, abſtulit magno cum gemitu civitatis 
(23). i. e. At Tenedos, beſides the money, which (24) Idem, in 
« he ſtole, he carried away, to the great grief of the Yerrem, lib. 3 
4 inhabitants even Tenes himſelf, who is eſteemed a 
« moſt ſacred Deity among them, and ſaid to have 
« founded that city, and have given his name to it ; 
« he carried away, I ſay, a very beautiful ſtatue of 
« this Tenes, which you have formerly ſeen in the Co- 
« mitium.” We may infer from hence, that the ancient 
Deity of Tenedos, viz. Apollo Smintheus, was in 
ſome meaſure forgotten, after Tenes was ranked among 
the Gods ; for Verres is not reproached with having 
made any attempt upon the ſtatue of this Apollo; a 
plain ſiga that it was not ſo valuable as that of neg? 
. | 
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in 163. 


(3) 1. 


5 pag · 2 


238. 


(e) M. 
ſupra, 


TEN ns 


See the article of that Ille. 


F 


It ſeems, that people acted in the affair of Religion as the laſt comer is moſt agreeable. New Saints in like 
they do in that of friendſhip ; it was only wiſe and manter make the old ones forgot. This is complain- 
reaſonable men, who valued old friends more than new ed of in the writings of ſome grave authors. | 
ones. 'The greateſt part of mankind a& like coquets ; ' 
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5 TENISON (THOMAS), Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was born at Cottenham in 
() _ Neve, Cambridgeſhire September 29, 1636 (a), and educated at the Free-ſchoo] in Norwich 
Plant bi. under Mr. Lovering an eminent Maſter. - Thence he was ſent to Corpus Chriſti College 
fps, vole f. in in Cambridge, and there had a Norwich Scholarſhip of Archbiſhop Parker's foundation. 
Memoirs of He was admitted into the Matricula of the Univerſity July the gth 1653, and com- 
the Life ant Tin? menced Bachelor of Arts in 165%. He had afterwards a Norwich Fellowſhip in the 
of Archbiſhop | . | . : | 1 
T-niſon, bag 6. ſaid College, where at that time he ſtudied Phyſic upon the diſcouragement of the 
2d edit, 100%", times; but about 1659 was ordained privately at Richmond by Dr. Duppa Biſhop of 
that he was born Saliſbury. His letters of Orders were not given out till after the Reſtoration, though 
n at the time entered into a private book of the Biſhop's. He was ſome time Miniſter of 
| St, Andrew's Church in Cambridge, where he attended the ſick inhabitants in the plague 
in the year 1665, for which he had a piece of plate preſented to him by the pariſhioners. 
In 1667 he proceeded Bachelor of Divinity, He ſome time ſerved the Cure at Braken 
Aſhe in Norfolk; thence removed again to Cambridge; thence to be Preacher of St. 
Peter's Manſcroft in Norfolk, and thence preſented by the Earl of Mancheſter to the 
Rectory of Holywell in Huntingtonſhire. In 1670 he publiſhed at London in 8vo, 


The Creed of Mr. Hobbes examined in a feigned Conference between him and a Student in 
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Divinity; in 1678 at London in 4to, A Diſcourſe of Idolatry; and in 1679 at London 418 

in 8vo, Baconiana : or, certain genuine Remains of Sir Francis Bacon Baron of Verulam 1 
and Viſcount of St. Albans [ A]. October the 8th 1680, being then Doctor of Divinity, _ 
n Le New, he was preſented to the Vicarage of St. Martin's in the Fields (5). In 168 1 he publiſhed 1 
M. at London in 4to, a Sermon of Diſcretion in giving Alms [ BJ. In the year 1683, 5 Wi 
3 | during the time of the ſevere froſt, his diſburſements to the poor out of his own ſtock, Il. Wo 
4 (c) Memvirr, ubi amounted to more than three hundred pounds (c). In 1684 an accident happened to him, | x „„ 
I urs, fob. s. hich we ſhall give an account of in the note [C J. July the 15th 1685 he attended tze {15108 
I Duke of Monmouth on the morning of his execution (d). During the reign of King (4) Complete _ 
I James II he wrote ſeveral pieces againſt Popery [D]; and in 1686 publiſhed Sir Tho- 2 Ds 1 1:19 
A mas Browne's Miſcellany Tracts at London in 8vo. In 1688 it was chiefly by his inte- 433 · | — 1 
4 reſt, that Dr. John Sharp, Rector of St. Giles's in the Fields, at that time under ſuſpen- 5 — 
U | fion, was reſtored to the exerciſe of his miniſterial office (e). In 1689 he was one of (+) 1bid. pag. 483 0 
3 the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners appointed to prepare matters to be laid before the Con- | Wl 
vocation ; and publiſhed at London in 4to a Diſcourſe concerning the Ecclefiaſtical Com- 1 
miſſion opened in the Feruſalem- Chamber October the toth 1689. October the 26th the 1 4 
I . ; | lame Fn 
[7] Baconiana &c.] The whole title is as follows: © not thither. Tho. Teni ſon. 
Baconiana : or, certain genuine remains of Sir Francis « June 11. 84. j 


Bacon, Baron of Verulam and Viſcount of St. Alban's; ID] During the reign of King Fames 11 he wrote ſe- 
= in arguments Civil and Moral, Natural, Medical, Theo- weral pieces againſ Popery.] A true account of a con- 
1 logical, and Bibliopraphical, now the firſt time faithfully ference held about Religion at London the 29th of Septem- 
A publiſhed. An account of theſe remain and of all his Lord- ber 1687, between Andrew Pulton Feſuit, and Thomas 
fhip's other works is given by the publiſher, in a diſcourſe Tenijon, D. D. as alſo that which led to it and followed 
by way of Introduction. 481 ter it. London 1687 in qto. Mr. Pulton confidered 
(B 4 Sermon of Diſcretion in giving Alms.] That in his fincerity, reaſonings, and authorities. Or a.juſt 
being attacked by the author of Good Adwice to the anſwer to what he hath hitherto publiſhed in his True 
Pulpits, and by Mr. A. Pulton the Jeſuit, Dr. Teniſon Account, hi True and full Account of a Conference 
wrote 4 Defence of it publiſhed at the end of An Apo- Ofc. his Remarks, and in them his pretended confutation 
logy for the Pulpits, written by Dr. John Williams, af. of wwhat he calls D. T's Rule of Faith. London 1687 
terwards Biſhop of Chicheſter, printed at London 1688 in 4to. Stix Conferences concerning the Euchariſt ; where-. 
in 4to. | | in is ſhewed, that the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation over- 
[CJ I 1684 an accident happened to him, which we throws the proofs of the CI Religion. Tranſla- 
all give an account of in the note.) A letter was di- ted from the French of Monſieur de la Placette by Dr. 
rected to him in a counterfeit hand. Sir, This is Teniſon, and printed at London 1687 in 4to. Of tbe 
„ from an unknown hand, but it is to let you under- incurable Scepticiſm of the Church of Rome. Tranſlated. 
« ſtand, that one Sarjant Ramſey lyes a dying, deſires likewiſe from the French of Monſieur de la Placette, 
« ſome Devine to come to him to unburdene his con- and printed at London 1688 ih 4to. An Anſwer to 
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ity 

4 ſcience about the murder of Sir Edmond Godfrey, the letter of the Roman Catholic Soldier [as he calls it | 

ö « he lives in your pariſh in Vorke- Building. Juſtice himſelf] in a letter from C. D. to A. B. the Exami- 1 
4 % Dew can tell you more; he lives in Suffolk-ſtreet. aer of his Speculum. London 1688 in 4to: 4 Di +08 
A « If you have courage to owne the Proteſtant cauſe, courſe concerning @ Guide in matters of Faith, with re-. Wil; 
1 4 ſhow it, do your duty, viſit him.” On the back- ſpeck eſpecially to the Romiſo pretencs of ſuch an one as 1 
2 fide of the letter Dr. Teniſon wrote this with his own is infallible. London 1687 in 4to. The difference be- I 
A hand. I received this letter June 10th 84 by the zween the Proteſtant and Socinian methods : in anſwer 06008 
; „ Penny-poſt in the evening. This morning I ſent 7 @ book written by a Romanift, and intitled, The Pro- e 
« Thomas Wickins my Chancel-keeper to York- teſtant's Plea for a Socinian. London 1687 in 4to. WH 

46 buildings, that I might be informed, whether Mr. 4» Examination of Bellarmine's teuth note, of holine/s of qi 

« Serjeant Ramſey was in the houſe he had uſually Je. London 1687 in 4:0. Popery not founded in Scrip- l 

e lived in there. He brought me word, that the peo ture ; er the Texts, which Papiſts cite out of the Bible for een 

« ple of the houſe told him, that he had long ſince the proof of the points of their Religion, examined and Wn: 

* left that houſe, and was gone into the country; fhewwed 10 be alledged without ground. London 1688 l 

* and that if at any time he came to town, he came in 4to. 9 | 

1 

. 1 


ſame year he was preſented by King William and 77 Mary to the Archdeaconry of 
#) Newcourte, London (f). While he enjoyed the Vicarage of St. Martin's, he made ſeveral donations 


ae 


. 1599p to the ſaid pariſh ;_ and amongſt others endowed a free-ſchool for it, and built a very 
handſome Library, which he furniſhed with uſeful books (g). November the 25th 1691 
| (8) Memoirs, pag. he was nominated to the Biſhapric of Lincoln, „being recommended to their Majeſties 


« favour and eſteem by his exemplary piety and his great moderation towards Diſ- 
« ſenters E], whom their Majeſties ſtill endeavoured by all gentle (which indeed are the 
(3) Complete Hiſ- e moſt effectual) methods to bring over to the national Church (J).“ Accordingly be 
LA vol. 3. P# was elected December the 11th, and conſecrated at Lambeth January the 10th. Upon 
the death of Dr. Francis Marſh Archbiſhop of Dublin November the 16th 1693, he 
was offered that Archbiſhopric [F]; and the year following, upon the death of Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon was advanced to the See of Canterbury [O], to which he was nomi- 
nated December the 8th. His Funeral Sermon on Queen Mary occaſioned a letter to 
him ſaid to be written by Dr. Ken, the deprived Biſhop of Bath and Wells, and dated 
March the 29th 1695. In 1700 he obtained an Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion to himſelf and | 
other Biſhops for the recommendation of fit perſons to Church preferments (i). During (iS Le Nee, 
the reign of King William he had the honour to be nominated one of the Lords Juſtices 1 0 
of the Kingdom, whenever his Majeſty was abſent beyond the Seas. In the beginning 
of Queen Anne's reign he oppoſed the Bill to prevent Occaſional Conformity, and 
was the firſt Engliſh Commiſſioner to treat of an Union between England and Scotland. 
In 1705 he received a letter from the Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs Dowager of Brunſwick 2 
and Lunenburgh [H J. Upon the death of Queen Anne, he became firſt of the Lords 4 
| Juſtices to govern the Kingdom till the arrival of his late Majeſty King George I, whom 4 
pe crowned in Weſtminſter-Abbey October the 2oth 1714. After this he paid his at- 
tendance on the King at St. James's once, where he was in private with his Majeſty, who 


when a 
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was ſo highly pleaſed with the plainneſs and fincerity of his converſation, that 10 
89 e certain oo 
| | | | oirca 
[E] Nominated to the Biſbopric of Lincoln, being re- “ reaſonable propoſition. But ſome unforeſeen difficul- (% 
commended to their Majefties favour and efteem by his * ties ariſing, it was not executed.“ | 1988 
"exemplary piety and his great moderation towards the [G] Advanced to the See of Canterbury.] Dr. Ren- | 7) 

Kr) Memoirs of Diſſenters.) A certain writer tells us (1), that the net (3) obſerves, that upon the death of Archbiſhop (3) Complete H- . 
ebe Life and Earl of Jerſey, then Maſter of the Horſe to her Maje- Tillotſon, that ** it was the ſollicitous care of the Court % of England, (d) 
— 8 ſty, endeavoured as much as poſſible to prejudice Dr. * to fill up the See of Canterbury. The firſt perſon, vol. 3. page 676. - "i * 
20. PE Teniſon in her Majeſty's opinion, out of deſign to gain * that ſeemed to be offered to the eye of the world, lid. 


her intereſt for his friend Dr. John Scott Rector of St. was Dr. Stillingfleet Biſhop of Worceſter ; but his 


(2 Of Impropri- 


ci int, page 317, 
333, 


Giles's in the fields; and repreſented to her Majeſty, ** 


who was ſpeaking in terms of reſpe& about Dr. Teniſon, 
that he had preached a funeral Sermon, in which he 
had ſpoken favourably of Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn, one of 
King Charles IId's miſtreſſes. What then ? ſaid the 
Queen; I hawe heard as much. This is a fign, that that 
poor unfortunate cvoman died penitent; for if I can read 
a man's heart through his looks, had ſhe not made a truly 
pious and Chriftian end, the Doctor could never have been 
induced to ſpeak well of her. We may obſerve, that be 
had been before this reproached on account of that funeral 
Sermon; for at the end of his piece entitled, Mr. Pul- 
ton confidered, he has ſubjoined the following Adver- 
tiſement. Whereas there has been a paper cried by 
*« ſome Hawkers as a Sermon preached by Dr. T. at 
the funeral of Mrs, E. Gwynn ; this may certify, 


« that that paper is the forgery of ſome mercenary 


bs.” 


= Upon the death of Dr. Francis Marſh Archbiſhop 


of Dublin, November the 16th 1693, he was . that 


Archbiſhopric.} Dr. Kennet tells us (2), t 
* Majeſty [King William III.] under this gracious 
*« diſpoſition to the peace and proſperity of the Church 
of England, could not be inſenſible, that next to 
* his defending it from Popery and ruin, the beſt and 
«« greateſt ſervice to it would have been this of aug- 
«« meriting the competent maintenance of the Parochial 
as coy And though his continual wars and per- 
% ſonal expeditions could not allow him time to com- 
* poſe all affairs at home; yet it is known to ſome 
* worthy perſons, that the King had formed a reſo- 

« lution to employ the revenues of vacant Sees to 
* ſome ſuch charitable uſes. And when a noble de- 
gn was laid before him to make that charity more 
ectual, he received the ſal with a very judi- 
«« cious approbation of it. It is further certain, that 
When the vacant Archbiſhopric of Dublin was of- 
* fered to the Reverend Dr. Thomas Teniſon, he re- 
** queſted this favour to the poor Clergy, as a juſt mo- 
«« tive'to his acceptance of it, that the impropriations 
belonging to the eſtates of Papiſts then forfeited to 
the crown, might be all reſtored to the reſpective 
„ Pariſh-Charches. And upon the motion made to 
„ his Majeſty, ho was pleaſed to ſay, that it was a 

. 


hat ** his 


«6 
66 t 


great abilities had raiſed ſome envy and ſome jealouſy 
« of him; and indeed his body would not have born 
the fatigues of ſuch a ſtation. Even the Biſhop of 
« Briſtol, Dr. John Hall, Maſter of Pembroke-College 
« Oxford, was recommended by a great party of men, 
« who had an opinion of his great piety and modera- 
« tion, But the perſon moſt eſteemed by their Maje- 
« ſtjies, and moſt univerſally approved by the Mini- 
« ſtry, and the Clergy, and the people, was Dr. 
% Teniſon Biſhop of Lincoln, who had been exem- 
« plary in every ſtation of his life, had reſtored a 
% neglected large Dioceſe to ſome diſcipline and good 
« order, and had before in the office of a Parochial 
„ Miniſter done as much good, as perhaps was poſſi- 
«© ble for any one man to do. It was with great im- 
« portunity, and after rejecting better offers, that he 
« was prevailed with to take the Biſhoprick of Lin- 
4% coln ; and it was with greater reluctancy that he now 
« received their Majeſties deſire and command for his 
4 tranſlation to Canterbury.” 5 

[H] In 1705 be received a letter from the Princeſs 
Sophia, Electreſi Dowager of Brunſwick and Lunen- 
burgh.) It was as follows. | | | 


« My Lord, 3 

I received your Grace's letter. You have no rea- 
© ſon to make any excuſe, that you have not writ to 
« me more often; for I do not judge of people's friend- 
„ ſhip for me by the good words they give, but 
I depend upon your integrity, and what you tell 
„ me in general of the honeſt men in England. I 
% defire no further aſſurance of their good-will and 
« affection to me, unleſs they think it neceſſary for the 
« good of the Proteſtant Religion, the public liberties 
« of Europe, and the people of England. 

J thank God, Iam in good health, and live in 
«« quiet and content here; therefore I have no reaſon 
« to deſire to change my way of living on the account 
« of any perſonal ſatisfaction I can propoſe to myſelf. 
* However I am ready and willing to comply with 
« whatever can be deſired of me by my friends, in 
« caſe that the Parliament think that it is for the good 
of the kingdom to invite me into England. But I 
« ſuppoſe they will do this in ſuch a manner as — 
8 ; « make 
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1 Memoirs, 
page 111. 


14. circa init. 


(1) In Theſauro 


T E O 


521 


certain Nobleman, who had been a great ſolicitor for grants, &c. upon all occaſions 
aſked him, How his Majeſty liked the Arobbiſbop? he was pleaſed to anſwer, ta the great- 
eſt degree of ſatigfaction, ſince that venerable old man had been above in bour and half with 


bim, and in all that time had not aſked one favour of him for himſelf or friends (k). He 
died at Lambeth in the ſeventy ninth year of his age 


December the 14th 1715, and was 


interred privately in the chancel of the Pariſh Church of Lambeth; in the fame vault 
with the body of his wife Anne, daughter of Dr. Love Maſter of Bennet College in 
Cambridge, ſhe having deceaſed February the 12th 1714. 1721-5 


« make my coming agreeable to the Queen, whom 
J ſhall ever honour, and endeavour to deſerve her 
« favour, of which ſhe hath given me many public de- 
* monſtrations by what ſhe hath done for me in England 
« and Scotland, which you can judge of more particu- 
« larly. And I muſt remember, that ſhe ordered me 
« to be prayed for in the Churches. I doubt not but 
« her Majeſty is as much inclined at preſent to eſta- 
« bliſh the ſafety of the three kingdoms upon ſuch 
« a foot, that they may be expoſed to the leaſt 
„hazard that is poſſible, and that ſhe will begin with 
« England. | | 3 

« Mr. How has acquainted me with her Majeſty's 
« good inclinations for my family, which makes me 
„think, that perhaps her Majelty ſees this is a proper 


« time for her to expreſs herſelf in our favour. But 
whether I am right in this point or no, my friends 


% in England can beſt judge. It is but reaſonable; 
* that I ſhould ſubmit myſelf to their opinions and 
« advice; and I depend moſt upon what your Grace 
« ſhall adviſe; which will ever have the greateſt weight 
* with me. Therefore I write the more plainly to 
« you, and tell you my thoughts, that you may com- 
% municate them to all you think fit. For they will 
„then ſee, that I have a great zeal for the good of 
% England, and a moſt ſincere reſpe& for the Queen. 
„This is the beſt proof I can give at preſent of my 
s eſteem for your Grace; but I ſhall be glad of fur- 
* ther opportunities to aſſure you, that I am and ſhall 
„ ever be moſt ſincerely, My Lord, 

| % Votres tres affeftionnte 

a4 vous ſervir, 


«© Sophie Electric. © 


| TEOS, one of the twelve Cities of Ionia, acknowledged Athamas for its firft foun- 


lib. 7. page 208. 
Strabo, lib. I4+ 
oirca init. 


( Lib. 1. cap. the middle of Ionia, and that this was the 


(e) Paufanias, der (a) [A]. This Athamas, who was grandſon of another Athamas the ſon of Æolus, 
conducted to Teos a colony of the Orchomenians, to which other colonies of Athenians 
and Bceotians in proceſs of time joined themſelves, Herodotus ſays (5), that Teos was in 


reaſon why Thales adviſed the Ionians to 


170. make it the ſeat of their general Diets. Strabo, who has placed it in a peninſula, was 


(e) Lib. 5. e. 31. much more in the right than Pliny (c), who repreſents it as an Iſland; for it is certain, 


(4) Strabo, lib. that Teos was ſituated upon the ſouthern ſide of the Iſthmus (d) over againſt Clazo- (% Hera. lib. 1. 


Pomponius Mela menæ [B], which lay upon the north ſide. 


lib. 1. cap. 17+ 


us. 


5 [4] This ay acknowledged Athamas for it. firſt foun- 


der.] Ortelius (1) erroneouſly imagines, that Strabo 
| 22 and Stephanus Byzantinus aſſert, that Anacreon called 


it Athamas, before it was called Teos. Theſe two wri- 
ters only ſay, that Anacreon called it 'AJapariio, 
becauſe it had been founded by Athamas. A great 
difference ought to be made between the proper names 
of a city, and the epithets given it in poems ; and thus 
Ortelius would be ſhewn to be miſtaken, though he 
ſhould have ſaid, that Teos was called Athamantis. 
Upon a proper examination we ſhall find, that he has 
committed three miſtakes: 1. He has confounded 
Athamas with Athamantis, 
epithet for a proper name. 3. He thought that Ana- 
creon's native country was not called Teos, when that 


poet called it Athamantis. Charles Stephens has fallen 


into the ſame miſtakes. | 
[B] Teos was ſituated upon the Southern fide of the 
Ijiſbmus over againſt Claxomenæ.] Here follows the paſ- 
(2) Lib. 1. cap. ſage of Pomponius Mela (a), which we ought to exa- 
17. | mine. Super anguſtias, hinc Teos, illinc Clazomene, & 
guia terga jungunt confinio adntxa maris, diverſis fronti- 
bus diverſa maria proſpectant. Pintianus has corrected 
it thus; que terga agunt, confinibus adnexe muris di- 
| verſis frontibus diverſa maria proſpeFant. Salmaſius 
( Exercitat> not finding his account in it has corrected it (3), Qua 
Plin. pag 801. ferga agunt confinio adnexe marit, adverſis frontibus di- 
ver ſa maria proſpectant. Iſaac Voſſius, who is always 
i inclined to find fault with that critic, will have it read 
(4) In Melam, (4), Lua terga agunt confinio adnexe muri diverſis Oc, 
page 85, Je calls the changing of diver/is into adverſis a groſs 
error; for, ſays he, if thoſe two cities had /rontes ad- 
werſas, they would not look towards the fea, but to- 
wards each other; manifefte, continues he, hic tergum 
pro fronte, & frontem pro tergo accepit vir doctiſſi mus. 
i. e. This very learned man evidently miſtook the 
«« back-part for the front, and the front for the back- 
„ part.” He muſt have read very careleſsly the paſ- 


Vol. IX. 


2. He has miſtaken an 


4 a | l cap. 168, Strabog 
The inhabitants of Teos not being able to lib. 14. pag. Sy 


defend themſelves any longer againſt the forces of Cyrus commanded by Harpalus, put “3. 
& ibid. Il. Voſli- to ſea, and went and planted a colony at Abdera in Thrace (e). Suidas ſpeaking of , Se the re- 
Anacreon, who was a native of Teos (F) [C], ſeems to ſay, that it was under Darius 


article of ANAs 


ſage of Salmaſius, ſince he makes ſuch an objection to 

him. How could he take the ſront for the back - part, 

when he expreſsly obſerves, that the Inhabitants of 

Tenedos had before them the ſea of Clazomenz, as 

thoſe of Clazomenz had before them the ſea of Teos ? He 

aſſerts, that each of theſe cities had the ſea before and 

behind them ; that each of them had behind it the ſea, 

near which it was built, and before it the ſea; on which 

the other city was built. Voſſius's criticiſm therefore 

has no foundation in this reſpect. The reaſon, upon 

which he grounds it, viz. that theſe two cities would 

have faced each other, if Salmaſius's correction had 

been admitted, is not at all better ; for it was not pre- 

tended, that they did not face each other; on the con- 

trary, it was ſuppoſed, and even plainly aſſerted (5) ; (5) La ut à terg 

but for that very reaſon it was pretended; that each of ee N 

theſe two cities looked towards the ſea, on which the ſunt, 3 pris mm 

other was built. 

Voſſius ought not to have aſſerted, that Teos and Cla- ſpe#ant, Tees e- 

zomenz had the ſea only in front, and that there was * «dverſz 

a wall between them the whole breadth of the Iſthmus, Bs, fe 

This wanted proof, and would not have been omitted ſunt er 

by the ancient writers, if it had been true. Thus Pin- aw Salmafus 

tianus's correction of muris for maris, which is partly fays inſtead of 

adopted by Voſſius, ought not to prevent us from *? + 5 ame 

following that of Salmaſius, till we procure a better. . 
[C] Auacreon, who was a native of Teos.] More- contra Teon reſpi- 

ri (6) aſſerts, that ſome perſons have ſaid, that Anacre- uns & ſiaum 

on was born at Tejos a city of Paphlagonia. Strabo = junta off 

and Ovid, whom he quotes at the end of his article, 

ſhould, one would have naturally imagined, have been 

the writers, who ſay this ; but we muſt not expect 105. 

from him ſuch exactneſs in quoting. However it is 

true, that Moreri was not the inventor of this particu- | 

lar; he found it in theſe words of Charles Stephens (7). (5) tn che word 

Teium, urbs in Paphlagonia (ur Salluſtius ſeribit) in qua Trem. 

ortus fuit Anacreon, i. e. Teium, a city in Paphla- 

«« gonia (as Salluſt writes) where Anacreon was born.” 


We 
6Q 


mark [1] of the 


Beſides this, it ſeems to me, that verſa maria pre- 


(6) In the word 
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the ſon of Hyſtaſpes that the Teians went to Abdera; for he ſays, that Anacreon retired 
thither, being baniſhed Teos, on account of the revolt of Hiſtieus. There were ſome of 

te) Strabo, lib, them, who in proceſs of time returned to their own country (g). This city produced not 
I4+ Page 443 · only Anacreon, but likewiſe the Poet Scythinus (5), the Hiſtorian Hecateus (i), and (5) $trabo, ts, 

ooh in Apellicon, who collected ſo great a Library. Stephanus Byzantinus mentions another 1. Pes. 443. & 

City named Teos, which he places in the country of the Dirbæ in Scythia; but as we 4. 
cannot diſcover what that Nation was, and they muſt be different from thoſe whom he 
calls Dyrbeans, it is thought that this paſſage is faulty. 
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2 3 | | | 1). De 
We find here properly ſpeaking no quotation with ſearch, and by this means we find, that an old Scho- 2 #6 
reſpect to the country of that Poet; for Salluſt appears liaſt of Horace (9) has theſe words; Teta difa e & (9 In be 1 . niuntur 

| only to be cited as a teſtimony, that there was a city Teio Anacreontis potte lyrici oppido, quod in Paphlagonia Od. 17. lib. 1. ' 
($) Strabo, lib. called Teium in Paphlagonia (8). Thus we are not ad- ee Salluſtius indicat, cum de ſitu Pontico loquitur. i. e. 4 ide Trja dices F:4 
| 12. pag. 374, vanced a ſtep farther,after what we have ſeen in Charles It is called Teian from Teium the native city of NAMES. UE 
Leg rome Fon Stephens, than what we ſee in Moreri. Lloyd and ** Anacreon the Lyric Poet, which Salluſt ſays is in £4 | 
it in Pr. Hofman do not afford us any greater aſſiſtance; they ** Paphlagonia, when he ſpeaks of the ſituation of = (% Ses 
| have ſuppreſſed the quotation of Salluſt in the article“ Pontus.“ I would not affirm upon the credit of this - mark | 


Teium, believing it to be falſe; and yet it is certain, paſſage, that Salluſt ſaid that Teium upon the Pontus : article 


that Charles Stephens was not miſtaken in that point. Euxinus was the native country of Anacreon. It > MON 
They have affirmed without citing any writer, that this might be a gloſs of the Scholiaſt, grounded upon what 65. (6) Hy 

Teium, a city of Paphlagonia upon the Euxin ſea, was he had read in Salluſt concerning this city of Paphla- =Y 97. 

the native country of Anacreon : they have faid under ma But though even Salluſt and other writers by 

the word Teos, that ſome have repreſented him as born ſhould have affirmed, that Anacreon was born in that =_ * 
at Teium. They cite therefore no authority, which can city of the Pontus Euxinus, yet we ought not to —_ Du 
be conſulted, and conſequently we are put upon the doubt but that he was born at Teos in Ionia. - tiam n 
| | | EO | | 4 in fre 
3 . 7 | | . | 4 E, | 
TERMESSUS, a City of Piſidia. See the remark [E] of the article TELMESSUS. 4 pulſus 
I | 9 | | ne a ; 4 Patria 
* ; ks . . 3 8 | „ | 3 | mina 
TETTI (SCIPIO) in Latin Tettius, a learned man of the ſixteenth Century, was I Vell. 

born at Naples. His end was an unfortunate one; for he was proſecuted for maintaining I BE 
erroneous opinions concerning the Deity, and was ſent to the gallies [A]. He was author | s 
of a treatiſe de Apollodoris, publiſhed by Benedictus Ægius at Rome in the year 1555 [B]. I in 
He was highly eſteemed by learned men [C]. „ RT | | 3 4 
e e TETTIX = the 
| [4] Was ſent to the gallies.] If Thuanus had not He ſpeaks of him as a man of great probity and learn- I | (2) 
informed us of this, I believe that we ſhould never have ing. Sic habet exemplar Scipionis Tetti Neapolitani, 4 in th 
Known it, for the curious Nicodemo, who has made ſo wiri nobiliſimi & ſummæ doctrinæ & modeſtiæ & hu- "I be th 
many enquiries relating to the Neapolitan authors manitatis incredibilis (5). i. e. Thus it is in the (5) Æeidius E | Ns 
- owns, that he knew nothing of this misfortune of Tetti ** copy of Scipio Tetti of Naples, a man of diſtin- Sboletinus, Notre -4 rey 
but by reading Thuanus. Queſto luogo del Tuano, ſays ** guiſhed rank, and great learning, and incredible hg, pg = ww 
(1) e Nos. he (1), gui fi e traſcritto wolentieri perche oltre alla lade modelty and humanity.” Let us ſee what Mr. Baillet 3 Bibllore- AC 
| r Fore a Coe fida al Tetti in efſo, fi ba una notixia anche curioſa ſays in p. 403 of the firſt Tome of his Fugemens des ca Napoletana, 39 
| 1 imo Jetti. i. e. I willingly tranſcribe Sav ann. Scipio Tetti of Naples had ſpent ſeveral pag. 228. 3 lib. 2 
Napeletana, pag. intern al medeſimo Tetti. i. e willingly p p pe 


228. « this paſſage of Thuanus, becauſe beſides the enco - years in his little treatiſe de Apolloderis, before he 
, „ miums in it upon Tetti, we find a curious particular was ſent to the Gallies. It is a piece of two ſheets ; 
(2) In Viea ſua, ** concerning him.” Thuanus's words are as follow (2): but the public, who thought it a good one, were 
liv. 1. page m. Ab eo (Mureto) de Scipionis Tettii Neapolitani caſu cogno- not of opinion, that the ſmalneſs of the piece, nor 
a wit, hominis undecunque, ut ille ajebat, dofifſimi, qui the length of the time, employed in writing it, nor 
delatuſ quod male de numine ſentiret, remo mancipatus © the misfortune of the author, ought to deſtroy their | 5 
fuerat, 2 tunc an adbuc in wiviz efſet, incertum erat. eſteem for it.” Mr. Colom ies (6) thought, that Sci- (6) Melang. 4 
i. e. He was informed by Muretus of the misfortune pio Tetti wrote nothing but this piece, and a catalogue 4##/ pag. 91. 
Scipio Tetti of Naples, a man, as he ſaid, of very of manuſcripts publiſhed by father Labbe (7) ; but he (5) In No 
great learning, who being accuſed of maintaining ought to have known, that the ſame father aſcribes to BrblinheceMSS, 
_ * erroneous notions of the Deity, was ſent to the Gal- him (8), Bibliotheca Scholaſtica inſtructiſſima Latin#, Sufplementis. 
© lies; and whether he was then living, it was doubt- Gallicè, Italicè, Hiſpanice, Anglice, & Grace, printed | 
. *« ful.” Thuanus ſpeaks of the time, when he was at London 1618 in 8 vo. Nicodemo knew nothing of (8) In Bibliotheca 
(3) Vizin 1574» at Rome (3), and the frequent converſations, which this but from father Labbe. * .  Bibhothecorum. 
1 he had with Muretus. Refer to this the following pa- [C] He was higbiy eſteemed by learned men.] He 
A wm:i*race fage in the Thuana : During the Pontificate of Six- informs us himſelf, that he had a friendſhip with ſeveral 
of Thuanus. «© tus V the Inquiſition was very vigorous. Muretus illuſtrious perſons. 
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Tefles, ſays he (9), conſciigue noſtrum (g) In TraBatn 


told me, we do not know what becomes, of people 
“ here. I am amazed, when U riſe, to be informed, 
that ſuch a perſon is not to be found; and yet no 
body dares ſpeak of it. The Inquiſition immediate- 


y diſpatched them.” There is a ſlip of memory in 


this paſlage. Muretus died ſoon after the election of 
Sixtus Vin 1585, and Thuanus was in France during 
that year; he could not therefore hear Muretus ſay any 
thing of that Pope. I believe I ſhall not be miſtaken, 
if I ſay, that Thuanus remembering on the one hand 
what Muretus had ſaid to him concerning the execu- 
tions of the Inquiſition, and knowing on the other, 


that Sixtus V was very ſevere, confounded the time, 


when Muretus ſpoke to him, and when Sixtus V was 
Pope. In converſation we are not ſo exact, and our 
memory is not then ſo attentive to things, as to make 
us avoid anachroniſms. 


utriuſque laborum celeberrimi rerum antiquarum con ſerwa- 
tores, nedum rei literariæ acerrimi patroni ac defenſores, 
Achilles Maffeus, Gentiliſque Delphinius. Teftes amici 
alii literis & ingenio praſtantiſſimi Carus Hannibal, 
Bafptifia Sigicellus, Antonius Auguſtinus, Alexandri duo, 
Piccolominus & Corwinus, Marcus Caſalius. Tefles item 
alii, quos longum efſet enumerare. Denique & Futvius 
Urfinus juvents imprimis honeſtus & ornatus, & ſupra 
guam par fit ejus ætati Latine & Grace eruditus. i. e. 


Achilles Maffeus and Gentilis Delphinius, thoſe ce- 


«« lebrated preſervers of antiquities, and able patrons 
and defenders of learning in general, will give teſti- 
*« mony to both my works; as likewiſe will others of 
my friends, who are men of admirable parts and 
learning, viz. Hannibal Caro, Baptiſta Sigicellus, 
* Anthony Auguſtinus, the two Alexanders, Piccolomi- 
* ni and Corvinus, and Marcus Caſalius; and others, 


de Apollodortss 


III He was author of a treatiſe de Apollodoris, pub- ** whom it would be tedious to enumerate ; and laſtly 
n liſhed by Benedictus Agius at Rome in the year 1555 ** Fulvius Urſinus, a youth of great integrity and ac- 


of the firſt article (4)-] He added it to his edition of Apollodorus, whole ** compliſhments, and {killed in Latin and Greek above 
of APOLLO- Bibliotheca he tranſlated into Latin. He has illuſtrated ** his age,” 


DORUS, it with notes, wherein he frequently mentions Tetti. „ 
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ITETTIX was born in the Iſle of Crete, and went with a fleet to Peloponneſus. He 
landed at the Promontory of Tænarus, and built a. City there. He reſided at a place 
called Yuxoroureio, becauſe the ceremonies proper to appeaſe the manes were performed 
there. It was hither that the perſon, who had killed Archilochus the Poet, was ſent by 
the Prieſteſs of Delphi [Al. of 5 NP Os Rh Oe I 


[4] 1 was hither that the perſon, who had illed 

Archilichus the Poet, aas ſent bythe Priefleſs of Delphi.) 

Plutarch, from whom I have extracted this whole ar- 

(1) De iis qui ticle, writes thus (1) : Exe wopwlei; im} ru Toy 
ſerd a numine pu. TqrlLvyO- oixnri v Fm Th! TT Aααννx oxy. 
niuntur, page 500+ 5 e. . He was ordered to go to Tettix's houſe to ap- 
«« peaſe the ghoſt of Archilochus.” According to Sui- 
das he was commanded to go to Tænarus, where Tet- 


tix was buried, and to offer propitiatory ſactifices to 


(a) See the re- | 
mark [D] of the 


1 


the ſoul of the ſon of Teleſicles (2). Geropius Beca- (2) He was fas 
nus (3) conſulting only Suidas falſly imagined, that 
this Tettex was Archilochus himſelf. If he had con- | 
ſulted Plutarch, he would have avoided the miſtake, and (3) Orig · Ant- 

not have applied, as he has done, the words made 2%. lib, 4: 994d 
uſe of by Archilochus (4) againſt a man, who had Hip 1 7 4 
abuſed him, Te#rleya red 1 liped oviianda;. i. e. You e 
* have caught a graſs- hopper by the wing.” See the (4) Apud Lucia- 
remark [C] of the article ARCHILOCHUS. num, in Pſexdolog, 


chus. 


TEUCER, the ſon of Telamon and Heſſone the ſiſter of Priam (a) went with twelve (% Ever 4 


rice TELA- ſhips to the ſiege of Troy (5), and gave there noble proofs of his courage; but he did 77 3" 39224” 


voc ws [4H Toy a= 


MON. not revenge the affront offered to his brother Ajax (c), nor prevent him from killing Yin duos 
(5) Hygin. esp. himſelf (d). This made him fo hateful to Telamon [Al], that he was commanded not to S net. 
97. ſer foot in Salamina. He went therefore to ſeek his fortune; and landing on the Iſle of 1 d aero. 


EZjectum Salamine 


(e) Teucer mn re- Cyprus built a city there, to which he gave the name of the Kingdom of his father, «© gd 4jacem 


ceptus a patre Te- 


* ne ol ſegniti- from which he found himſelf excluded; I mean, that he called it Salamina [BJ. When fave mom 


ibi illaturum mi- 


riam non windica- he was informed of Telamon's death, he reſolved to go and take poſſeſſion of his King- nine probituyer. 


in fratri 4 tnju- 


'ie, Cyprom p- dom; but Eury ſaces the ſon of Ajax prevented him. This oppoſition inſpired Teucer 5, Pie. A. 


pulſus cognomine with a deſire of turning adventurer ; he failed to the coaſt of Spain, and landing where 


patrice ſuæ Sala» 


in Perfic, 


ng conſtiruit, new Carthage was built, went as far as Gallicia, and ſettled there. Juſtin aſſerts this (e); © Ju#in- 1b. 


Vell. Paterculus, 


init. 


(1) See in Servius [4] This made him ſo hateful to Telamon (1).) Teu- 
in ZEneid. lib. 1. cer in Sophocles foretels this misfortune ; he foreſaw, 


ver. 619. all the that his father would treat him as a baſtard (2), and 


OT call him coward, and even accuſe him of having trea- 


Ten cherouſly contributed to the death of his brother with 

| | a view to ſucceed in his room, and would baniſh him 
(2) Agamemnon his houſe, He obſerves that Telamon never laughed, 
in the $th book not even upon occaſions of joy; and that he would 
of the Iliad ver. with much more reaſon be angry and peeviſh up- 


284, tells him, on hearing in his old age the unfortunate death of 


| 8 his ſon. Cicero thought undoubtedly thoſe verſes very 


up with care, beautiful, wherein Pacuvius deſcribes the reception, 
though a baſtard, which Teucer met with from his father; for he writes 


(3) De Oratore, thus (3) : Quid poteft eſſe tam fitum quam verſus, quam 


lib. 2. folio 80, cena, quam fabulz ? Tamen in hoc genere ſæpe ipſe vidi, 


guum ex perſona mihi ardere oculi hominis Hiſtrionis vide- 
rentur ſpondalia illa, dicentis, SS | 


Segregare abs te auſus, aut ſine illo Salamina ingredi, 
Neque paternum aſpectum es veritus. | 


Nunquam illum aſpectum dicebat, quin mibi Telamon 
iratus furere ludu fili videretur. Ut ille inflexa ad miſe- 


rabilem ſonum voce, 


Quem ætate exacta indigem 


L iberum laceraſti, orbaſti, extinxiſti, neque fratris necis, 


Neque gnati ejus parvi qui tibi in tutelam eſt traditus. 


flens ac lugens dicere videbatur? Que fi ill Hiſtorio 
quotidie cum ageret, tamen recte agere fine dolore non po- 
terat, quid Pacuvium putabis in ſcribendo leni animo ac 


remiſſo fuiſſe ? 


i.e, © What can be ſo fictitious as poetry, ard theatri- 
cal repreſentations ? Yet in one of theſe I have often 


4 ſeen the actor's eyes all on fire, when he pronounced 


« thele verſes ; | | | 


How durſi you part with him, 
« And without him thus enter Salamina, 


« Nor dread thy father's face? 


«« He never ſaid, thy father's 77 but Telamon ſeem- 
ed to me to rage for the loſs of his ſon; and then 
«« altering the tone of his voice to that of pity, in the 
following lines: 


% Thou in my hoary years haſt thus depriv'd me 

« Of my dtar ſon, the comfort of my age; 

« Nor ſeem'ft to pity bis unbappy loſs, 

«« Nor mind'ſt his infant ſon, committed to thy care. 


“ This be ſpake with tears and the utmoſt ſorrow. 


4. cape 3. 


« Now if the actor, who daily performed this play, 
yet could not do it well without great concern of 
« mind, can you think, that Pacuvium, when he 
« wrote it was calm and undiſturbed in mind?“ 

[B] I mean, that he called it Salamina.) An Oracle 55 
(4) of Apollo had promiſed him, that the new Sala- (4) Euripides, 1a 
mis, which he ſhould build, would be no leſs illuſtrious 797%, mentions 
than the former: i „ 8825 


Certus enim promiſit Atolls 


 Ambiguam tellare m Salamina futuram (5). = (5) Hat. Od. 2. 


The paſſage, where Horace ſays this, is well known, 
becauſe it is part of a drinking ſong, | 


Teucer Salamina patremgue 
Cum fugeret, tamen uda Laco 
Tempora populea fertur vinxiſſe corona, 
Sic triſtes affatus amicos; 
Dub nos cungue feret melior fortuna parente, 
Ibimus 6 focii, comiteſque : 


Nil deſperandum Teucro duce & auſpice Teucro. 


wy fartes pejaraque paſi 
| Mecum ſæpe viri, nunc vino pellite curas, 
Cras ingens iterabimus æquor. 


« When Teucer fled, diſtreſs'd by angry fate, 
« His country and his father's hate, | 
« With poplar crowns he grac'd his drunken head, 
« And thus to drooping friends he faid ; 
« Whatever chance the kinder parent ſends, 
„We'll bravely bear, my noble friends: 
« Adieu fond care, deſpairing fears be gone, 
« Whilſt Teucer guides, and leads you on. 
Rouze your force, | 
« For we have often ſuffered worle ; 0 
« Drink briſkly round, diſpel all cloudy ſorrow, 
«« Drink round, we'll plow the deep to-morrow.” 
| | | CREECH. 


Teucer does not ſay in Horace, where he would build 4 Meurſius in 
the new Salamina ; but in Euripides he declares, that — — 
it ſhould be in the iſle of Cyprus; and it was there page he corrects 
that all the Hiſtorians mention that he built it, except 479", who has 
Meſſala Corvinus, whoſe miſtake is cenſured by Meur- —— — 7th 
ſius. Jtaque manifeſtus eft error Maſſallæ Corvini, qui 3 

in Sidenia conditam d Teucro dicit lib. de Auguſti pro- that one of the 
genie: Teucer qui patria profugus in Sidonia alteram two Salamina's 

Salaminam condidit (6). i. e. Therefore Meſſala was in Thracie 
Corvinus is evidently in a miſtake, who in his he 40 7 4. 
«© book de Auguſti progenie ſays that it was built in Si- tice repione) and 
% donia: Teucer, who being baniſhed bis country, built the other in the 
« another Salaming in Sidonia.” | Iſleof Cyprus. 
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but it is more probable chat Teucer ſettled in the Ille of Cyprus [C]. He built a Temple 


to * in Salamina, 
ſacri 


and ordered a mah to be ſacrificed to that Deity [D]. 
ce was not aboliſhed till the time of the Emperor Hadrian. 


This cruel (i Twwrpeg 
The deſcendants. of , 


*TrVn, 49 2h c 


V Lib. 1. pg. Teacer reigned there ſeveral ages. Pauſanias (F) tells us, that they reigned there till the 2 ni 2 Sed, 
has time of Evageras; this is ſpeaking not very exactly, for. they reigned there much gui prefereyfe 
longer [ EJ. They reigned alſo in Cilicia, as I have obſerved in ſpeaking of Ajax the ”* 46min 


arte ſap ita nd, 


{e) Lib. 1. pat · 3. fon of Teucer, A paſlage in Pauſanias (g) gives us reaſon to think, that Teucer married ren au . 
a2 daughter of Cin ras, He was aſſiſted by the King of the Tyrians in confirming his 2% gr. 


(b) Zneed. lib. new dominions. It is Virgil who informs us of this (H): his Commentator Servius does liv. 4. ve. 


1. ver. 620, 


not deny but that ſeveral writers have ſaid this. Others ſay, that Teucer made himſelf . 2% U. l. 


Homer. Iliad, 
313. 
ver. 266, & ſegg. 


maſter of the country without that aſſiſtance. Homer repreſents him as the beſt Archer in and Horace Ge, 


the Grecian army (i). 


[C] I is more probable, that Teucer ſetilid in the 

e of Cyprus.) If he had ſettled in Spain, Aſclepia- 

des of Myrcha, who taught Grammar in that country, 

would not have omitted to mention it in, the deferip- 

_ tion, which he wrote of the people, who inhabited it; 
(7) ApudStrabo- ſince he has not forgot to obſerve (7), that ſome of 
nem, lib. 3. pag. them, who had born arms under Teucer, ſettled in 
m. 308, Galicia. His filence is of great weight in this 
J :\ 

"i D] Ordered a man to be ſacrificed to that Deity.) 

Tacitds, who ſpeaks of the building of that Tem- 

EFF ple, ſays nothing of this ſacrifice, & Jovi Salaminis 
(8) Tacitus, Au- Teuter, Telamonis patris ira profugus (8). It is Lactan- 
nal. lid. 3. tius, who informs us of what I relate. Apud Cypri, 
(9) Lag. Divin, ſays he (9), Salaminem bumanam boſtiam Jovi Teucrus 
Inft. lib. 1. cap» immolavit, idgue ſacrificium poſteris tradidit, quod eff 
21. nuper Hadriano imperante ſublatum. At Salamina in 
| « Cyprus Teucer ſacrificed a man to Jupiter, and or- 
* dered that ſacrifice to be continued, till it ceaſed 

„lately under the reign of Hadrian.” What embar- 

(10) De Aifi- raſſes me here is, that Porphyry (10), who owns that 
nentia, lib. 2. for a long time human ſacrifices had been offered at Sa- 
- pay 2 bs 8 lamina, ſays nothing that they were offered to Jupi- 
- _ 46 8. ter, and declares that this cuſtom was diſcontinued 
Cyrill. in Fulia- under the reign of Diphilus, who was contemporary 
num, lib. 4. quote with Seleucus the Theologian. That Prince ordered, 
the whole de aße that for the future an ox ſhould be ſacrificed inſtead of 
ee 28 "a man. That ſacrifice was offered to Agraule, the 
i daughter of Cecrops and the nymph Agraulis. 


[E] They reigned there much longer.) It appears 


9 lib. 4. 


from an oration of Iſocrates, thit this was not with- 

out interruption; for he introduces Nicocles, who after 

having hinted, that Teucer the head of their race had 

built Salamina, adds, that Evagoras his father had re- 

covered the Kingdom, which had been loſt by others, 

and that he had reduced things into ſuch a ſtate that not 

only the Phcenicians no longer tyranniz'd over Salamina, 

but likewiſe, that this city had for Kings thoſe, to 

whom the Kingdom belonged. Thus we ſee Teu- 

cer's poſterity. upon the throne after Evagoras's death. 

It is certain, that his ſon Nicocles reigned in Salamina. 

Some (11) will have it, that Demonicus reigned alſo (77) Ser Mew. 
there, and that he was his ſon. Iſocrates addreſſes 153. CYPro, pigs 
orations to them. We find likewiſe Nicocreon King 

of Salamina, deſcended from Teucer (12). The lea;ned () Antoninus 
Meurſius takes him to be the ſame, to whom Ptolemy c Metom. 
gave the Government of Cyprus (13) in the firſt year . 


of the 117th Olympiad, fixty two years after the (13) Diod. Sicul, 


death of Evagoras (14). He grounds this only upon a lib. 19. 
paſſage of Antoninus Liberalis, which in conſequence | 
muſt be a bad authority, fince the Metamorphoſes of (T4) See Meur- 
the Greeks were not applied to an age ſo far diſtant . eyno, 
from the fabulous times, as that of Alexander's ſucceſſors. 15. 
The Nicocreon of Antoninus Liberalis is not there- 
fore the ſame with that of Ptolemy. 
ing that Nicocreon reigned before the Olympiad men- 8 
tioned by Meurſius (15); which would rot have pre- 5 3 oo 
vented: the King of Egypt from giving him the Go- pag. 681. Iſocra- 
vernment in queſtion. 855 | tes dined at his 


houſe. Idem in 
Iſccrate. 


Tragedy before 


TEXERA (JOSEPH), a Portugueſe Dominican in the ſixteenth Century, was Con- 
( Konig, Bib- feſſor to Don Antonio King of Portugal, and having attended him into France ſettled 
Lotb. pag. 796+ there, and became Almoner and Preacher to the King. He was Confeſſor to Charlotte 


(5) Trait? Paren Catharine de la Trimoille Princeſs of Conde, and the Prince of Conde her ſon. 
publiſhed ſome books [A], and died in 1601 (a). 
love all men of whatever Religion, Sect, and Nation they are, even though they be Caſti- 


netique per un 
Pelerin Eſpagnol, 
folio 114. ecit. 


a... liaus (b). This ſhewed his great hatred to the Prince (c), who had conquered Por 


IZ mo. 


[4] He publiſhed ſome books.) His Compendium de 


Por tugalliz ortu, regni initiis, rebuſgue d regibus geſtis, 

Was printed at Paris in 1582 in 4to. This book was 

_ anſwered by Duardus Nonius Leo a Portugueſe Civilian, 

againſt whom Texera afterwards wrote, Confutatio nu- 

garum Duardi Nonii Leonis & aliorum qui Portugalliæ 

regnum Philippo Caſtellz Regi jure hereditario obwveni/ſe 

contendunt C3 Antonit veri Portugalliæ Regis jus vellicare. 

This work was printed in 1592. I find in the cata- 

(1) Pag. 336. of Jogue of the library of Thuanus (1), Fof. Texere, Suite 
the 26 Patt, Pun Diſcours intituls Adventure c. touchant Don Se- 
| baſtien Roy de Portugal, 1602 in 8. There was printed 
at Paris in 1590 and at Leyden in 1592, Fo/ephi 
Texere Excgeſu genealogica arboris gentilitiæ Henrici IV 
Gailorum Regis, The author wrote another treatiſe 
upon the genealogy of the Prince of Conde in 1596, 
and publiſhed a ſecond edition, enlarged in 1598 12mo. 


It is entitled, Rerum ab Henrici Barbonii Francia Pro- 
ejuſdemque 


toprincipis majoribus geſtarum, Epitome : 
Henrici Gencaligiæ explicatio à diva Ludovico per 
Bor bonios, atque ab Imbalda Trimollio ad utrumque 
didi Henrici parentem repetitæ. He adds to it an 
(2) See the re- account of the Ceremonies obſerved, when the Prin- 
mark C] of the ceſs of Conde abjured Calviniſm before the Pope's 
article BOTE- Legate at Roan December the 28th 1596. He 
RO, and the re- takes notice of a particular, which I am going to men- 
mark [ of the tion, becauſe it may ſerve for a ſupplement to a fact, 


10% HENRY hich I have related in the article of BOTERO, and 


He 
He preached, that we are obliged to 


(e,) Philip II, 
ga! King of Spain. 


2 gave occaſion to ſome mirth among the Prote- 
nts. | 
One of the ceremonies was,that the Princeſs of Conde 
being upon her knees, the Legate and Prelates who at- 
tended him repeated the Miſerere, and then the Deus mi- 
ſereatur noſtri they repeated them alternately, the Le- 
gate one verſe, and the Biſhops another; at every verſe, 
which he repeated, he gently touched the Princeſs's 
ſhoulders with his wand. The Conſtable's Lady, who 
ſtood by the Princeſs, could not turn away her head 
at all becauſe of the crowd, ſo that the wand touched 
her face every time. The Legate perceiving this broke 
off the end of the wand. Every body almoſt thought, 
that this was part of the ceremony : Joſeph Texera 
was likewiſe of the ſame opinion; but the Legate un- 
deceived him. Interea vero dum Illuſtriſſimus Dominus 
Legatus ſuum verſiculum recitaret, ad quemlibet leviter 
contingebat cum virgula fpatulas Dominæ Principiſſæ eam 
ab ſolvendo. Hic animadwertendum eft, quod, ciim illuſ- 


triſſima Domina Comeſtabilis eſſet D. Principiſſæ proxi ma, 


ita in anguſlias redacta fuerit, ut nec ſe movere loco, nec 
caput inclinare, aut avertere poſſet. Unde accidit, ut 
plum illic, quam aliæ omnes mereretur: quia ſcilicet, cim 
dicti pſalmi recitarentur antiphonatim, ut dictum eſt, ab 
Illuſtriſſimns D. Legato & clero præ ſenie: & ad que m- 
que ver ſiculum D. Legatus ipſam Principiſſam ſcipiunculs, 
ve / virgula tangeret in bumeris, ¶ juæta ritum & confti- 
tutionem Ecilefie ) cam in ſpatulam finiſtram deflecteret. 

I fomul 


cap. 18, & 


I omit obſery- (15) He afteda 
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of Spain [BJ. 


from the unfortunate Don Antonio. One of his works was refuted by order of the King 


fimul caput & wultum multi: vicibus Domine Comeabilis 
contingebat. Quod advertens ipſe D. Legatus, abrupit 
punctum virgulæ ver ſus cuſpidem : quod fer? omnes puta- 
bamus hoe animadverſo fuiſſe pariem aliquam bujuſce 
cere moni. Sed ego reſcivi ex ore iffius Illuftriſſimi D. 
4 Legati weritatem rei, c diximus, ne quis deinceps in 
3) Texers, e hallucinetur ubi veritatem reſciſcat (3). There is no 
erfione Car- ©? be El 7 
late Catharine particular that deſerves more to be ſet right than this; 
Principiſſe Con- for it might eaſily deceive thoſe who were preſent, and 
dai, p. 6, 27- who might imagine, that ſuch a circumſtance not being 
85 taken notice of in the Rubric ſignified ſome myſtery, 
ſome new and very remarkable caſe. Perſons of ſpe- 
Eulation and wit might endeavour who ſhould ſurpaſs 
one another in ſaying a thouſand chimerical things 
upon that ſubject. | 
[B] One of his worki was refuted by order of the 
King of Spain.] I have quoted a book, which was 
tranſlated from the Caſtilian language into French b 
one Dralymont, who has added ſome notes to the ori- 
2 ginal. Here is one of his notes. A Jew named 
15 Duard Non. «« Dyard Nonnes of Leon (*), . . ; . contrary to the 
. dev Centure3, « laws of Portugal, which ſhut the door of public ho- 
Co 10 2 2 N 
| © nours and dignities to that nation (viz. to all who 
are deſce from Jews) was appointed by his Ca- 
e tholic Majeſty Counſellor of his kingdom, by way 
„of reward for having written againſt Joſeph Texera 


© a Portugueze, of the order of the preaching Friers 
« (a man now very famous in Elrope, and known to 
z all the Princes of it, both Ecclefiaſtic and Setalat, ) 1 J) got kür- 
« and particularly in France, where the greateſt men E 2 
*« of the kingdom, and all men of honour love him for we have ſeen 
« and are fond of his company; on account of his po- in the preceding 
elite converſation, good niorals, and ſingular learn- remark, that the 
„ing, as one of the moſt accoinþliſhed perſons of the cafe o en 
i age in the knowledge of hiſtory and genealogy of je,, was publiſh- 
great families, as his works and common diſcourſe ed by Texera in 
ufficiently teſtify) an anſwer, which is not only infa- 1592. 
mous, but likewiſe full of heretical and raſh propo- 3 
ſitions. I am greatly ſurprized at the patience of (50 774! Pa- 
„this Frier, who being ſo well ſkilled in hiſtory, and 5. Fa #Y 
&« affairs bfſtate, and ſo jealous of his reputation, has not zartu du temps & 
only taken up his pen (4),and written not only againſt perſecut# de la 
«* the errors and falfoods of that Jew, but alſo againſt orrune, folio gr 
„ his Catholic Majeſty, fince it was he, who cauſed that J,, ec, of . 
* falſe and ſcandalous book to be written againſt him fre, 0 bis 
« (as his ſaid Majeſty owns in a privilege granted in Parznetical 
TI 590) and permitted the ſaid Jew to print a treatiſe Treatiſe was re- 
„of the genealogy of the Kings of Portugal tranſla- arg wor, 
ted by him into the Caſtilian language out of ano- F, Vie, 
« ther in Latin, which he had written by his com- i. e. The Liberty 
« mand; which is the anſwer abovementioned (5).“ of Portugal &. 


THAIS, a Greek courtezan, followed the army of Alexander, and was the occaſion 
of the deſtruction of Perſepolis [A]. She gained ſo much upon the affection of Ptolemy 


Was the occafion of the deſtruction of Per ſepolis. 

1. L. is in the right in ſaying, that Tha end 
| ed that deſign from a principle of ambition. She 

« propoſed to Alexander to burn the Royal Palace of 

« Perſepolis, and did not conceal that ſhe had a ſtrong 

«« defire to ſet fire to it firſt, that the world might one 

« day fay, that the Athenian Ladies, who had at- 

* tended Alexander into Perſia, had revenged the city 

of Athens, which had formerly been burnt by 

„ Xerxes. Her beauty and her eloquence gave ſuc- 

| «© ceſs to her ambition, and the Royal palace was burnt 

tr) Guillet, 1. that night (1). Here follows a more particular ac- 
thenes ancienne & count of that adventure. After this, as he was pre- 
zouvelle, pat · m. «© paring to follow Darius, he made a feaſt one day, 
— «« where his courtiers perſuaded him, that every one 
« of his friends might bring his miſtreſs to the feaſt, 

* among whom the moſt eminent was Thais, a native 


« of the country of Attica, the miſtreſs of Ptolemy, 


«« who after Alexander's death was King of Egypt. This 
© Thais ſometimes artfully praiſed Alexander, ſome- 
« times jeſted with him at the table, agreeably enough 
« to the manner of her country, but much beyond her 
« condition, telling, that ſhe found herſelf that day 
4% fully recompenſed for the fatigues, which ſhe had ſuf- 
« fered in following the army through all Aſia, by 
the favour ſhe was indulged of diverting herſelf at 
«« pleaſure in the magnificent and royal palace of the 
„ great Kings of Perſia, But that ſhe ſhould till 
« take a greater pleaſure in burning, by way of ſport 
% and bone-fire, the houſe of Xerxes, who had burnt 
« Athens, by ſetting fire to it with her own hand be- 
„fore ſo great a Prince as Alexander, in order that it 
might be ſaid in future times, that the women who 
„ followed his camp had more nobly revenged the 
4% evils which Greece had ſuffered formerly from the 
% Perſians, than all the Grecian Captains that ever 
« etre either at land or ſea. As ſoon as ſhe had fi- 
«© niſhed this diſcourſe, the Courtiers of Alexander, 
* who were preſent, immediately clapped their hands, 
. and made great acclamations of joy, ſaying; that 
(3) Plutarch in « her propoſal was the beſt in the world, and urged 
the Life of _ « the King to agree to it. Alexander being prevailed 
100. You will “ upon by them, roſe up, and with a chaplet of flowers 


| Endthe Greek in 4 upon his head, and a lighted torch in his hand, 


Eg. 687. of the « went himſelf firſt, and was followed by his cour- 
_— Franc ,c tiers, making a noiſe and dancing round the pa- 

1 (a).“ 8 Siculus obſerves (3), that Thais 
(1) Diodor. Sicu- was the firſt after the King, who ſet fire to it, and 


— 17. cap. that all the houſes round about the Royal Palace wete 


Vol. IX. 


King 


conſumed. He calls her :5rabu, a word which may 


be tranſlated by that of Courteznn. Note, that ac- 
cording to Plutarch there was only the Royal Palace 
burnt, But according to Quintus Curtius the whole 
city was reduced to aſhes, and never rebuilt. I am 
ſurprized, that he did not inſert in the Courtezan's 
diſcourſe the fineſt paſſage of it. He does not repre- 
ſent her as ſaying any thing, which ſhewed, that ſhe 
aſpired to the glory of having it ſaid in future ages, that 
ſhe and her companions had contributed more to the re- 
venging of Greece, than its greateſt Captains. De 
die inibat convivia (Alexander) quibus famine intere- 
rant: non quidem quas violari nefas efſet ; guippe pellices 
licentius quam decebat cum armato vivere adſuetæ. Ex 
his una Thais & ipſa temulenta, maximam apud omnes 
Græcorum initurum gratiam ad/irmat, ſi regiam Perſa- 
rum juſſiſſet incendi; expectare hoc eos; quorum urbes 
barbari deleſſent. Ebrio ſcorto de tanta re ferente ſen- 
tentiam; unus & alter, & ipſi nero onerati adſentiunt, 
rex quogue fuit avidior, quam patientior ; quin igitur 
ulciſcimur Græciam, & urbi faces ſubdimus: Omnes 
incaluerant mero : itaque ſurgunt temulenti ad incenden- 
dam urbem ; cui armati pepercerant. Primus rex ignem 
regiæ injecit ; tum corvive & miniſtri pelliceſque. 
Multa cedro ædificata erat regia : gue celeriter igne con- 
cepto, late fudit incendium. Qxod ubi exercitus, qui haud 
procul ab arbe tendebat, conſpexit, fortuitum ratus, ad 
opem ferendam concurrit. Sed ut ad veſtibulum regiæ 
wentum eft, vident regem ipſum adhuc adgerentem faces. 
Omiſſa igitur, quam portaverant, agua, aridam materiam 
in incendium jacere ceperunt. Hunc exitum habuit regia 8 
totius Orientis . . . . ac ne longa quidem ætate, que 
excidium ejus ſequuta eft, reſurrexit (4). i. e. The (4) Q. Curtive, 
« day was employed by Alexander in feaſting, at lid 5: esp. 7 
% which the women were preſent, ſuch indeed whom 
<« it was no crime to debauch; for they were Courte- 
zans, who uſed to live in a very licentious manner 
« in the camp. One of theſe was Thais, who hav- 
„ ing drunk hard, declared, that the King would 
lay the higheſt obligation upon all the Greeks, if he 
« would order the palace of the Perſians to be burnt ; 
« and that this was expected by thoſe; whoſe cities had 
* been burnt by the barbarians. The drunken Cour- 
© tezan having thus declared her opinion, one or two | 
* of the Couftiers, who were preſent, and likewiſe 
«« drunk, aſſent to it; and the King himſelf cried out 
« with great warmth, Let us then revenge Greece, and 
ſer fire to the city. All of them being heated with 
« wine, roſe to butn the city, which they had _ 

f 46 when 


6 R 


Pelerin Eſpagnol. 
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526 


(a) See the re- 
mark [A] to- 


THA 


ing of Egypt, that he mapied her (9) - There are no good reaſons to believe, that Me- 
| : all diſcuſs this in taking notice of the errors of (5) Ser Juvena, 
Moreri [BJ. The name of this courtezan was commonly given in Comedies and other 


[3 


nan 


er was one of her gallants. I 


pieces of Poetry to Ladies of pleaſure (0). 
ed in the fourth Century, converted at 
IUSDIES: fit e372 n ER 


„ hen they were armed. The King firſt ſet fire to 


* the palace, and was followed by his gueſts and cour- 
« tiers and Courtezans. Great part of the palace was 
« built of cedar, which ſoon catching fire, , ſpread the 


by « flames far and wide. The army, which was en- 


camped near the city, ſeeing this and imaginin it 


„to be by chance, came to give their aſſiſtance. But 


as ſoon as they reached the entrance into the pa- 


« Jace, they ſaw the King himſelf promoting the 


fire. They threw down therefore the water, which 


(5) This ſenſe 
expreſſes the 
Whole force of 
Q_ Curtius's - 

words. 


«© they had brought, and began to caſt dry fuel 


« into the flames. This was the fate of the palace 
„% of the whole Faſt . . . and it was never rebuilt 


during the long ſpace of time fince it was deſtroy- 


« ed.” Remark, that it not only does not appear 
from theſe two accounts, that Thais was preſent at 


the feaſt as Alexander's miſtreſs, but that it even ap- 


pears, that ſhe had not that character. Quintus Cur- 
tius only ſays, that ſhe was one of the Courtezans, 
who followed the army (5). | | 
Plutarch expreſly aſſerts, that ſhe was the miſtreſs of 
Ptolemy, one of Alexander's Generals. 
a very common opinion, that ſhe was one of Alex- 
ander's miſtreſſes; but this opinion may be falfe, 
though a paſſage in Athenzus favours it. That author 
ſays, that Alexander had with him that courtezan, 


| and that after the death of this conqueror ſhe married 


(6) Thus the 
Greek of Athe- 
neus ought to be 
tranſlated : 
 ?Euvogec d T 
Toy ty KU 
Baan, ard 
not as Delachamp 
Solonts Euncſti 
regis Cypriorum. 


(7) Athen - lib. 


13. page 576, D. 


Ptolemy King of Egypt, by whom ſhe had two ſons 
and a daughter named Irene, who was wiſe to 
Eunoſtus King of Soli (6) in the Iſle of Cyprus. 0 4 
be AMterd,0- d Oaide wins wi?" toured Thy ATlixn» 
iraipey Ie ns Ono; Knzirapy®- as dr lg tre red 
d rpno Y Ta is Hege d G. , wry I » Qui 


% irs Toy Al vdr da vary, % IIroneweiw 83191 TW 


oywry Evi uur Aline, g iyi, org Tixvor 
AtorTio#evy % Az/or, S/ vibes I Elpy van, 4 gut ET- 
56g 6 Zo Awv e bv KuTps G u i. e. Thais an 
„ Athenian Courtezan was with Alexander the Great, 
«« and the principal perſon, who excited him, as 
* Cleitarchus ſays, to burn the palace of Perſepolis. 


Aſter the death of Alexander ſhe married Ptolemy, 
_* the firſt King of Egypt, by whom ſhe had two ſons, 


3) Guillet, 261 


ſupra, pag. 291, 
292, 


| drew all the youth of the country to her. 


Leontiſcus, and Lagus, and a daughter Irene, who 
married Eunoltus King of Soli in the Iſle of Cyprus“. 

[BZ] In taking notice of the errors of Moreri.] I. He 
ſays, that ſhe was at Alexandria, and going to Athens 
This falſity is 
thus refuted by the following quotation (8). * You 
* mult not be miſled by five or ſix wretched hiſtori- 
cal Dictionaries, which aſſert that Thais was of 


Alexandria. There was ſo ſhort a ſpace between 


«« the time when Alexander laid the foundations of that 


city of Egypt, and that when he burnt the capital of 
_ «© Perſia, that Thais muſt have been carried away 


(9) They ſay 
that ſhe Was of 
the country of 
Attica, but not 
of Athens. 


(10) Guillet, ub! 
ſapra, pag. 292. 


(11) See the pre; 
ceding remark, 


among the firſt born at Alexandria in her cradle, if 
ſhe was preſent at the burning of Perſepolis. For 
« you know, that after the battle of Arbella, which 
was gained the ſame year with the foundation of 
Alexandria, in Oriente vidtoriis magis quam paſſibus 
omnia peragrabat Alexander, i. e. Inthe Eaſt Alex- 
ander paſſed over every country with wittories rather. 
than with marches.” But without refining upon Chrono- 
* logy, Plutarch and Athenzus tell us, that ſhe was an 
* Athenian (9).“ II. Moreri adds that the Poet Menan- 
der made her famous by his werſes, awhence ſhe was called 
the Menandrian. This is extracted from the Dictionary of 
Charles Stephens, and cannot be refuted ſo well as 
Guillet's paraphraſe upon it. Jt c, here, ſays he (10) 
ſpeaking of Athens, that Thais had an amour with Me- 
nander, that celebrated Poet, who had an heart ſo tender 
and inclinations ſo amorous, that he committed extraor- 
dinary follies for his miftreſes. J urge againſt this 
what Plutarch tells us (11), that Thais was miſtreſs to 


THALES, one of the ſeven wiſe men 


However it is 


at. 3. ver. gz. 
where he 4 


It is ſaid, that Paphnutius, who flouriſh- n u. er cm 
Alexandria a celebrated courtezan named ie, 


and Martial in 
ſeveral places, 


\ 


Ptolemy during Alexander's. expedition, and what 
Athenzus obſerves, that ſhe was married to Ptolemy 
after the death of that conqueror, This is a good 
roof, that if ſhe had an amour with Menander, it was 
before that expedition. It is even probable, that ſhe had 
been Ptolemy's miltreſs ſome time before the war in 
Afia. It is probable, I ſay, that this great Macedonian 
Lord had got her from Athens, and kept her with him 
ſome time before the expedition againſt Darius, Now 
this expedition of Alexander was begun when Menander | 
was but eighteen years old (12). It is impoſſible there- (12) He was 
fore, that his amour with Thais ſhould precede the born about the 
Perſian war. At what time ſhall it then be placed, 34 7**" of the 


Wear ? 109th Olympiad, 
ſince Thais after the death of Alexander marricd a See Veſta & 


EKing of Egypt; viz. the ſame Ptolemy whom ſhe Preis Graris, 


accompanied every where, while that conqueror ſub- pag. 57. and A- 
dued Afia ? I have another reaſon to urge againſt this ELander began 


l | 2 hi % af 
amour, I do not think, that there is any better proof od r 
of it than theſe verſes of Propertius; | the 111th Olym- 


Turba Menandree fuerat nec Thaidos olim | 
| Tanta, in qua populus luſit Erichthonius (13). (13) Propert, 
| | | Etg, 6. lib. 20 

i. e. There was not ſuch a crowd, that attended 

«© Menander's Thais, who captivated all the people of 

« Athens.” I 


or theſe, in which the ſame Poet has inſerted ſome ad- 
vices of a bawd. | 


Non te Medeæ delectent probra ſequacis, 
Nempe tulit faſtus auſa rogare prior: 
Sed potius mundi Thais pretioſa Menandri, ; | 
Cum ferit aftutos Comica mecha Getas (14); ( 1 lib. 
i. e. Do not imitate the yielding fondneſs of Medea, 
„% who was deſpiſed becauſe ſhe aſked firſt. Polite Me. 
« nander's Thais was more valued, when that Courtezan 


« in the Comedy plays upon her cullies.“ 


or laſtly by this inſcription of Martial under Menan- 

der's Thais. | ; | 
Hae primum juvenum laſeives luſit amores, 676) Nane 

| | ; j ; T rtial. 

Nec Glycere, were Thais amica fuit (15). * A 187. lib 

i, e. © This Comedy firſt repreſented the amours of 88 

« youth ; and the miſtreſs proves, not a Glycere, but 

« a true Thais.” - e | | 


But it is certain, that by this Thais of Menander, men- 
tioned by theſe two Latin Poets, we muſt underſtand a 
Comedy of Menander, intitled Thais, and not the 
Courtezan, who was the occaſion of the burning of 
Perſepolis. Conſult the obſervations of Gronovius 
the Elder (16). I would not deny that our Thais (16) Upon the 
was in the Poet's mind the original of the Comedy, Eccleſtaſtical 
who bore her name; but this does not prove, that there“ TY & (eq. 
was an intrigue between Menander, and the Courte- **5' *5 | 
zan, of whom we treat in this article. 

[CJ] 1t is ſaid that Paphnutius . . . . converted at 
Alexandria a celebrated Courtezan named IHAis.] 
Charles Stephens, and after him ſeveral other Lexico- 
graphers have mentioned this converſion ; they all quote 
Volaterranus, who relates it thus. Paphnutius, ſays 


he (17) going incognito to Thais of Alexandria (18), (17) Volaterran- | 


never thought, that the place to which ſhe carried him lib. 20. cc : 
was private enough; and when ſhe at laſt told him, 1%. pag. m. 78. 
that where they were, none but God could know what (18) Waidis no- 
they were doing; he took the opportunity to exhort her men —— 4 
to fear God, who ſees and puniſhes the molt ſecret . * 
actions. This remonſtrance touched her fo ſenſibly, Idem, bid. 
that ſhe quitted her trade, and became an holy woman. 


of Greece. Moreri has ſpoke very amply 


of him, I add that it was the opinion of this Philoſopher, that this world was the 


work. 
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by that means of his mother's importunities, by telling her, when he was' 
(a) Diog. Laert- not time yet; and when he was upon the decline, it is now 100 late (a). It is ſaid, that 


work of God, and that God ſaw 'the moſt ſecret thoughts of the heart of man [A. 
Some fay that he married; but others affirm this to be a falfity ; and that he got rid 


A 527 


young, it is 


lib. 1. num. 26. he thought living and dying were the ſame thing ; and that being aſked thereupon why 


(b) See the article 


tation (37). 


{1) Diog. Laert. 
lib. 1. num. 35* 


(2) Idem, ibid. 
num. 36. 


thegm. 


(3) Val. Maxim. 
lib. 7. cap. 2. 
num. 8. Ext. 
pag. m. 602. 


he did not die, he made the anſwer which others aſcribe to Pyrrho (6). 


An old woman 


laughed at him for a pleaſant circumſtance, viz, that having gone out with her to gaze 
upon the ſtars, he fell into a ditch [BI. 


[4] Thales was of opinion, that this world whs the 
work of God; and that God ſaw the moſt ſecret thoughts of 
the heart of man.) In writing thus I do but barely 
copy Diogenes Laertius, and without affirming that 
this was really the opinion of this philoſopher. Among 
his apophthegms the three following are told us: God is 
the moſt ancient of all things, he being uncreated. 
'The world 1s the moſt beautiful of all things, it being the 
work of God, Ip roy oviuy, $i; hrlnurer yap 
xa , x50 . w rye $13. Antiquiſſimum ro- 
rum omnium que ſunt, deus ; ingenitus enim. Pulcher- 
rimum, mundus: a deo enim factus eft (1). Thoſe, who 
commit a fin, are fo incapable of concealing it from 
the eyes of God, that they cannot ſo much as conceal 
their thoughts from him. *Hparnoi TH airy i Y 
$885 dp . dd. ANN d d-, On. In- 
terrogatus, lateretne deos homo male agens: Ne cogitans 
quidem 'inquit (2). The readers have ſeen above the 
Greek text of the hiſtorian of the Philoſophers, and 
here follows a paſſage from Valerins Maximus, who 
declares the ſame thing with reſpect to the third apoph- 
Mirifice etiam hals. Nam interrogatus an 
acta hominum Devs fallerent : Nec cogitata, inguit. Ut 
non ſolum manui, ſed etiam mentes puras habere vel. 
lemus ; cum ſecretis cogitationibus noſtris cœliſte numen 
adefſe credidiſſemus (3). 1. e. Thales has an admi- 
% rable thought. This Philoſopher being aſked, whe- 
& ther men's actions eſcape the knowledge of the 
« Gods, he replied, even their thoughts do not. For 


« this reaſon we will not only have our hands, but 


« alſo our hearts pure, when we believe that the celelti- 
« al Being 1s preſent to our ſecret thoughts.” The in- 


terpretation of Valerius Maximus, viz. that the deſign 


of inculeating this belief of the prefence of God to 
the moſt ſecret thoughts of the ſoul of man, obliges them 
to keep their hearts as pure as their hands, is exactly a- 
greeable toa paſſage of Cicero concerning Thales. Exa- 
mine cloſely all the ſequel of this reaſoning of Cicero's, 
and it will appear, that the foundation of the maxim 
of this ancient Grecian Sage was the moral advantage 
which man might reap from it. Melius Græci atque 


noſtri, qui ut augerent pietatem in des, eaſdem illos ur- 


(4) Cicero, de 
Legibus, lib. 2. 
folio 334, B. 


(5) Diog. Laert, 
lib. I. num. 27» 


es quas nos incolere voluerunt. Aﬀert enim hec opinio 


religionem utilem civitatibus, Siquidem & illud bene dic- 


tum eft a Pythagora dbctiſſimo wiro, tum maxime pietatem 
& religionem verſari in animis, cum rebus divinis 


operam daremus: & quod Wales, qui ſapientiſſimus inter 


ſeptem fuit, homines exiflimare oportere deo omnia cer- 
nere, deorum omnia effe plena : fore enim omnes caſtiares, 
veluti quo infans efſet maxime religioſus (4). i. e. 
* Both the Greeks and our countrymen had a better 


„ thought; for they, to heighten the piety towards 


« the Gods, ſuppoſe that they inhabited the fame 
« cities as themſelves. For this opinion gives riſe to a 
« religion that is uſeful to ſociety. 
«« well ſaid by Pythagoras, a moſt learned man, that 
« piety and religion are more ſtrongly imprinted on our 
« minds, when we are actually worſhipping the Dei- 
« fies; as allo by Thales, who was the wiſeſt of the 
« ſeven moſt famous Grecian ſages, that men ought 
* to believe that the Gods ſee every thing, all things 
« being full of the Deity ; for that men, by this 
« means, would grow more virtuous, 
« children be religious.” The reader will pleaſe to 
take notice of the difference there is between Cicero 
and Diogenes Laertius. The latter ſays ſimply and 
abſolutely that, according to Thales, the world is ani- 
| mated and filled with Genii. Toy xorpry tuvxor #) 
deco ru Whip, animatum mundum ac demonibus ple- 
num (5) ; but Tully ſeems to limit this, he ſaying that, 
according to Thales it was good ; or that men ought 
to perſuade themſelves, that every thing was full of 
Gods. Ariftotle thought, that perhaps Thales meant 
no more than what others underſtood by the doctrine 
that all Beings have one ſoul. Kal d, 79 d of rus 
: | 


It was excellently 


and even 


It 


abr (wx) futfulx du GD. 8 de dee Y Ont; dn 

aue arp H . Sunt & qui in toto 2 

permiſtam ipſam (animam) inguiunt eſſe. Quoc irc forft- 1 , 
tan Thales — plena Serie e — (6). Here 8 ol 
follow ſome other variations. Plutarch does not ſup- = "poi 8 
poſe, that Thales alledged the reaſon juſt given above, | 
why the world is the moſt beautiful of all things. He 

ſays, that Thales being to reſolve the following queſtion, 

which is the moſt beautiful of all beings, anſwered, the 

cr; for every thing that is regular is part of the wworld. 

Ti xaAMigov ; x0TuO- Tay uf T0 are g, TYTs H 

ii, Duid pulcherrimum? Mundus: omnes enim ej. 


partes ordine aptæ ſunt (7). And with regard to the (7) Plut. in Cons 


anſwer to the queſtion, whether God knows the evil Were . 4 
actions of men, ſome perſons aſcribe it to Pittacus, C. | 
and not to Thales. See Theon Chapter V. of his Progym- 
naſmata, page 69, 77 of the Leyden edition of 1626. 
I take notice of all theſe variations, to ſhew that the 


reaſons, which might be alledged againſt what J ſaid 


ſomewhere (8), viz. that Thales did not employ the (8) Remark [D] 


divine agency in the ſyſtem with regard to the produc- „f. che article 
tion of Things, are +0 very — But this I N n 
ſhall ſpeak of below. See the remark [D]. „ 
[B] Gazing upon the ſtar he fell inis à ditch.) 
How would it be poſſible for you to know, what 
is done in heaven, ſays the good old woman, 
ſince you cannot ſee what is juſt under you? 
Atyeran d . ue. dd Yperdg ix Tis cix lg, ivc 
TR f. xf n, ©; G pe TED LN, Ky ROT) avon Bos \ 
Ov Tyr ypaiy, Ev yup, & Oh, To i @o0w & des- 
t-. iv, Ta in} Tov S ole yvarek. Fertur, quum 
domo exiret contemplandorum fiderum cauſa, in ſubjec- 
tam foſſam incidiſie, petulantique probro dictum ab 
anu domeſtica, Qua ratione, 6 Wales, quæ in cœlis ſunt 
comprehenſurum te arbitraris, qui ea, que ſunt ante pe- 
des videre non wales (9)? This woman's reflection has (9) Diog: Laert« 
been turned a variety of ways. See the commentaries lib. 1. num. 344 
on the CVth Emblem of Alciat, in which are found 
the verſes made by Sir Thomas More on an Aſtrologer 
who was a cuckold. This great Chancellor ſome- 
times excuſes him for not ſeeing, in the ſtars, his 
wife's gallantry ; and at other times he laughs at him 
for not ſeeing him. 


Saturnus procul eft, jamque olim cæcus, ut ajunt, 
Nec prope diſcernens d puero lapidem. 
Luna wverecundis formoſa incedit ocellis, 
Nec nifi virgineum wirgo videre poteſt. 
Jupiter Europam, Martem Venus, & Venerem Mars, 
Daphnen Sol, Herſen Mercurius recolit, 
Hinc faftum, Aſtrologe, eft, tua cum capit uxor 
amantes, | 


Sidera fignificent ut nibil inde tibi. 


© Saturn's far off, and blind as formerly, 

„% When he deceiv'd, a ſtone took for a child. 
Bright Cynthia always looks with modeſt eyes; 
« Virgin herſelf, but modeſt acts ſhe ſees. | 
© Jove ſports with fair Europa, Mars with Venus; 
„ Phoebus with Daphne, Mercury with Herſe. 
„Hence (conjurer) when your wife is with a ſpark, 
« 'Tis that the ſtars can't aught diſcover to thee.” 


* 
- 


It is plain that he here gives reaſons why the planets 
cannot reveal, to this aſtrologer, his domeſtic misfor- 
tune; but here follow other verſes, in which he de- 
clares, that ſince the ſtars know every thing, they 
ought to have informed theit votary of the lawleſs 
amours itt which his wife was engaged. 


Alira tibi ætberes pandunt ſeſe omnia vati, 
Omnes & gue fint fata futura monent. 

Omnibus aſt uxor quod ſt tua publicat, id te, 
Aſtra, licet videant omnia, nulla monent. 
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It is thought that he had lived above ninety years . E 8 
Thoſe who have ſome knowledge of the doctrine of the moſt ancient, ee ng of 
Greece, know he aſſerted, that water is the principle of all bodies of which t 


1 


e Uni- 
I ſhall 


verſe is compoſed. A great number of reflections might be made on this hypotheſis [D]. 


The ſtars tell all things to their airy prophet, 
« And tell you all tranſactions done below: 
«© But tho! the ſtars ſee all things, they conceal 
« Your wife's intrigues, altho' ſo univerſal, 


As there are Aſtrologers in all countries, who are not 

more exempt from this misfortune than other pro- 

ſeſſions, a French author who knew of ſome ſuch, 

25 has given them a French verſion of the firſt verſes of 
16) Du Verdier Sir Thomas More. This tranſtation is as follows (10). 
 Vau-Privan, Pre» Nerv if this man (11) addicted to exalted contemplation, 


Jp To 25 tom. 4% fancying himſelf to be very knowing, did not ſee 
| what 


was before him, be aſſured that he is not alone 


(rx) i. e. Anaxi- faulty in this reſpect. Several aſtrologers reſemble him: 
menes, of whom for theſe pretending to tell others their fortunes are not 
he had juſt bei” able to tell cheir own. Witneſs fame of that profeſſion 
was one day i our time, perſons extremely jealous and ſomething 
walking and ga- more: You underſtand me, with due reſpe# to the La- 
zing upon the dies. On theſe 1 formerly wrote the following epigram, 
—_— tell into ;mitated from the Latin of Sir Thomas More. 
Tu cognois aſtrologue eſtoilles etherees, 
Dont a chacun predis futures deſtinees: 
Mais de ce que ta femme eſt à pluſieurs commune, 
Par les aſtres n'en peux cognoiſtre choſe aucune, 
f Saturne eſt trop loingtain, aveugle eſt en apres 
(1% It was ſaig Le blanc d'entre le noir ne diſcernant de pres. 
of a man who, Ayant les yeux honteux la Lune fait ſon cours, 
2s he was ſtar- Puis la vierge ne veut voir laſcives amours. 
22 Dui Fat Les autres affaire ont, Mars ſa Venus regarde, 
| Venus Mars, Jupiter à Europe prent garde. 
Aftrologus, nunc enus Mars, Jupiter a pe prent garde. 
Geometra fut. Ainſi donc tu ne peux ta femme aperce voir, 
3 paß · Quand fon amant fembraſſe, & moins tes cornes voir. 
12) Apollodorus See What J quote out of the Menagiana (i 2). 
in Chronicis, a- [C] I is thought that he lived above ninety years.] 
pud Laert. lib. 1. He was born the firſt year of the 35th Olympiad, and 
num. 38. died in the 58th Olympiad (13). This makes ninety 
(14 Diog. Laert. two years at leaſt. Thus Diogenes Laertius reaſons 
ibid. Wrong With his Teatoriou yap ini Th; mwrmogy oydou; 
ve) In Wei ad Our. (14), i. e.“ he dying in the 58th Olym- 
| 122 keum Laer- piad, and nevertheleſs Aldobrandinus (15) approves 
fir, the computation of this author, or the ninety years of 
| life which Diogenes Laertius aſcribes to Thales. Mo- 
(16) Intitled, Teri does not calculate juſtly. He declares that this 
Obſervationum Philoſopher born in the 36th Olympiad, died in the 58th 
electarum ad about the year 209 of Rome, in the g5th of his age. 
ſpeftantium Jonas The year 209 of Rome anſwers to the laſt year of the 
1. Thomaſius, 5 8th Olympiad ; but in what manner ſoever we count, 
Profeſſor of Law we ſhall never find ninety five years as that author 
| at Hall, was Rates the caſe. _ | RE 


pleaſed to favour. [D] He aſſerted that water is the principle of all 
_——_ OY DEE. 5.55.46 A great number of e LA be 
I here return him made on ibis hypotheſis ] It is very juſtly aſſerted that 
thanks. He has he was not the firſt who advanced that doctrine, and 
| a conſiderable that he had borrowed it, either from the Egyptians, or 
3 thiscol- the moſt ancient Poets of Greece. See the diſſertation 

| de dogmate Thaletis, quod aqua fit principium omnium 

| rerum, printed, with ſome others at Hall in Saxony 
Varrovs ſig- in 1700 (16). Some authors relate, that Heſiod's 
er pe of the chaos is, in the main, the ſame principle that Thales 
Wore £3408 Called water; but I can ſcarce believe this; for Thales's 
water muſt have been conſidered as an homogeneous 


thing; whereas the chaos ought to be conſidered as an odd 


mixture of all kinds of principles. Ovid gives us 

this idea of it in the beginning of his Metamor- 

17) See citation Phoſes (17). And when the reſt of the Poets ſpeak 
42) in the arti» Of a certain inſernal chaos, they deſcribe it as a place 
cle OVID. that is dark, horrid, and entirely deprived of the 
; beauty, which is found in things diſpoſed with regularity, 

or the ſimplicity of a firſt principle. 25 


| Di, quibus imperium eft animarum, umbreque filentes, 
(13) Virg. An. Et cha, & Phlegethon, loca nocte tacentia late (18). 
lib, 6. ver. 265. 


Ve realms, yet unrevealed to human fight 2 
«« Ye Gods, who rule the regions of the night. 
| DRrozx. 


Servius the commentator underſtands there, by the word 


mean, that according to Thales, water conſidered in 


. afterwards a tree, metal, blood, wine, bone, &c. ac- 


if they ſuppoſe it to be ſuſceptible of various qualities 


17 the firſt principles as they had been in the con- 
on of the elements. But he perhaps refines too 
much. For it is probable that Virgil ſpoke only of 
hell in general, or of ſome particular part of hell. Thus 
we ought to underſtand the following verſes of. Ovid. 


Per ego hac plena timoriv, 
Per cbaes hoc ingens, vaſtigue filentia regni | 
| Eurydices oro, properata retexite fata (19). - {19) Ovid. Me, 
| lid. 10, ver. 29. 

% Now by the honours, which theſe realms ſurround ; 

% By the vaſt chaos of theſe depths profound ; 

« By the ſad filence, which eternal reigns | 

Oer all the waſte of theſe wide ſtretching plains, 

«« Let me again Eurydice receive ; | 

« Let fate her quick-ſpun thread of life re-weave. 


eo OED 
This is Orpheus's prayer to Pluto and Proſerpine. | See * 4 _ (24) 
Grævius's notes on Heſiod (20), which prove that the (20) 22 115. A 34 
word chaos very often fignifies hell. I am ſenſible that 5 = ticle 
another meaning has been given to the chaos, which, 4 60 


according to Heſiod, was the firſt of all beings; it 3 100 
having been ſaid, that this chaos ſignifies the place 4 (25 
where all bodies were placed. Simplicius (21) affirms, (21) Simplicius, 3 

that this had been a very common interpretation. Sex- in A tel, Phy. 


tus Empiricus mentions it. Eat yup Pao: R. ro 8 3 126. 


p 8 1 1 3 oF Miſcell. Obſervats 2 mar 
T0 Toy &70 Tg XapnTixey HUTOY jðt TWY & QUTY Y,, pap. 52. 3 


(22). 1. e. They ſay, that chaos is place, becauſe it in- | _ Le! 
« cludes the things comprehended in it.“ But accord- (22) Sext. Em- 60 
ing to this ſenſe, it is impoſſible that Thales ſhould have Pre. 7 A Y 
taught the ſame doctrine with Heſiod; for we muſt Cd EE (27 
neceſſarily require place as well as other bodies: place 4 

muſt therefore have exiſted before water, and conſe- 

quently this latter would not be the firſt principle. I 

will never believe, that Heſiod had the thought which 

is aſcribed to him ; and he certainly did not underſtand 2 

by the word chaos, the place or ſpace, that contains 3 | 
bodies. He doubtleſs underſtood the confuſed ſtate of 1 (28 
things before the earth, the ſea, the air, the heavens I 78 
&c. were diſpoſed in their proper ſituations. He there- 3 

fore did not mean ſpace, which in caſe it be diſtin- 3 5 
guiſhed from bodies, is neceſſarily and totally homoge- 1 (2: 
neous, and incapable of being the ſubje& of the com- 3 oy 
poſition of any element, or of any mixed body. 'This | A T 
proves that Thales's water was not ſpace ; though other- „ 
wiſe he mult have conſidered it as a whole perſectly 
homogeneous in au, though heterogeneous in po- 
tentia. I here make uſe of a diſtinction, that is ex- 
tremely famous in the ſchools of the Peripatetics ; I 


y 
cap. 16. 


itſelf, and before the particular formation of all bodies, 7; 
muſt be actually water in each of its parts; and ne- 
vertheleſs capable of becoming air, fire, earth, and 


cording to the various degrees of rarefaQtion and con- 
denfation through which it paſſes. It is wrong to ob- 
je, that if there was but a ſingle material principle, 
there would not be any difference in bodies. This ob- 
jection would be of no weight except againſt thoſe who 
ſhould ſuppoſe that his principle only is immutable ; but 


ſucceſſively, like Ariſtotle's materia prima, there is 
no kind of body but what might ſpring from it. The 
difficulty propoſed by LaQantius, whether againſt 
Thales or againſt Heraclitus, who admitted only fire as 
the principle of all things, is not good. Fire, ſays he, 
cannot ariſe from water, nor water from fire. Heracli- 
ius ex igne nata efſe omnia dixit; Thales Milefius ex 
agua. 1 42 widit aliquid; ſed erravit tamen uter- 
que : quod alterutrum fi ſolum fuiſſtt, negue aqua naſci | 
ex igne £7 at neque rurſus ignis ex aqua (23). But (23) Lactant. 
he is miſtaken ; for every particular body may iſſue lib. 2- cap. 9+ Far- 
from fire or water, or earth, provided there be ſome ®' * 
cauſes that know how to modify matter according to 
all its alterability or mutability. But we muſt obſerve 
by the way, that neither Thales nor Heraclitus, nor 
any of the reſt of the Philoſophers, who have taken, 
for the general principle of all bodies, one of the four 
common elements, equalled Ariſtotle in 9 
I ne 
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I ſhall cite a paſſage Which informs us, that he made ſeveral very noble diſcoveries in 
Aſtronomy 3 and that he was in particular ſo well ſatisfied with his having found the pro- 


portion, which the Sun's diameter bears [E] to the circle which this planet deſeribes round 


They did not perceive that not one of the four elements 
is matter in general, and that they are a kind of deter- 
minate matter. For this reaſon Ariſtotle, more judi- 
cious than them all, choſe matter in general for the 
firſt principle. | ? 

The chief difficulty in Thales's hypotheſis is, his 
not ſaying in what manner water had begun to 
change its ſtate, and to aſſume the particular forms of air, 

fire, earth &c. Does it rarify or condenſe by its own 

virtue or power? Was this virtue given to it, on a ſud- 

den, at the beginning of the world, or had it always 

exiſted in the water ? One cannot conceive how wa- 

ter could beſtow that virtue upon itſelf, unleſs it was 

always endued with it; and that in caſe it was always 

endued with it, it could continue a whole eternity 

without condenſing or rarifying. Some believe Thales 

ſappoſed, that God was the efficient cauſe, which 

; drew all particular bodies out of water. They quote two 

(24) They are in Paſſages out of Tully (24), and one from Lactantius (25). 
citations (82) and But with regard to Lactantius, he is not a new evi- 
(84), of the ar- dence, being only the tranſcriber of Tully ; and, with 
3 gard to the latter, the reaſons that oppoſe him (26) 
& are ſo ſtrong, that we muſt not rely on his teſtimony. 

(25) Lactant. If any one ſhould alledge the words of Diogenes Laer- 
lib. I. cap. 5. tius quoted above (27), I anſwer, that Plutarch does 
page m. 14. not employ it when he cites the ſame anſwer of 


| {26) See the re- Thales. If it be replied, that Plutarch and Diogenes 


marks [D] and Laertius agree in another point, viz. that Thales, giv- 
[F] of the arti- ing the reaſon why God is the moſt ancient of all 
pet. on things, alledged that God was not made, or that God 
has no beginning ; I ſay it is not a poſitive proof that 


(27) Citation (x), he aſcribed the generation of the world to God. 


Have there not been Philoſophers, who, though they 
allowed that there are Gods, yet denied that they had 
made the world? If it be again replied, that Thales 
aſcribed to the Gods the knowledge of the moſt ſe- 
cret thoughts of man, I anſwer, I. That it 1s not cer- 
tain that he ſpoke in that manner, ſince ſome authors 


| (28) See the re- aſcribe that apophthegm to Pittacus (28). II. That 


mark [A] above. he might ſuppoſe the Gods concerned themſelves with 
| our affairs, and knew the ſecrets of our hearts, and yet this 
does not ſuppoſe that he aſcribed to them the production 


(29) See the re- of the univerſe (29), or believe that they themſelves 


mark [C] of the ſprung from the water, as from their principle and 


article JUPI- cauſe. III. That we muſt not ſeek for the real philoſo- 


THR phical ſentiments of 'Thales the naturaliſt, in the con- 
i verſations of 'Thales one of the ſeven wiſe men of 
Greece. He might ſay under this latter quality a great 
many things he did not ſay in his ſchool of philoſophy. 
He ſpoke only of water, when he explained, as a 
naturaliſt, the formation of the world ; he did not add 
the agency of God to that of water. But when he 
conſidered himſelf as a ſage, whoſe ſententious diſ- 
\ courſes were to be calculated for the reformation of 
manners, and were ſpread among the people, he thought 
it incumbent on him to adapt himſelf to theological 
opinions. It is to be obſerved, that the tenets of the 
heathen philoſophers were ill connected, and ſo little 
juſt, that from their hypotheſis of the exiſtence of God 
it did not follow that he was concerned in the forma- 
tion and government of the world ; and that from the 
hy potheſis of his providence, it did not follow that he 
had diſintangled the chaos, or formed the univerſe. 
They were allowed to ſay, that the Gods governed the 
world, though produced and taken, like bodies, from 
the chaos. The moment we ſuppoſe, that the ſoul of 
man is formed of the moſt ſubtile parts of blood, we 
| may ſay that Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury were pro- 
(30) i. e. accord- duced from the leſs groſs particles of the chaos. Now 
ing to the hypo- as the ſoul governs the body which it did not make, 
chene of the he- and from which it is only a kind of diltilled wa- 
wr ter (30) ; and as we govern beaſts and even men, 
(31) See the firſt though not created by us; thus the Gods govern the 
tome Obſervati- world though not created by them, and from the moſt 
—_ ſeletaram refined parts of which they were made. 
blen Jacken,, I wiſh that the learned men of Hall, who have ſaid 
mins at Hall in ſo many fine things on the Ionic ſect (31), had ſpared 
7700, page 44 5, me the pains of reconciling St. Auſtin with Cicero. The 
& ſeg. one ſays that Thales did not acknowledge any divine in- 


Vor. IX. 


the 


fluence in the formation of the world, and the other ſays 

the contrary. Theſe Gentlemen did not ſpeak of the ar- ; 
guments we have ſeen below (32), by which one would (32) Tn the res 
think it might be proved, that this founder of the mark [4] 
Tonic ſe& was orthodox with regard to the Deity. I 

heartily wiſh they had examined this objection; for 

then I would have made uſe of their anſwers. They 

declare poſitively, that from the time of Thales inclu- 

ſively, to that of Anaxagoras excluſively, the Ionic 

ſect had been atheiſtical in the ſecond degree. In or- 

der that the reader may underſtand this, I ſhall obſerve | 

they admit three gradations of atheiſm (33). The firſt (33) Oi ad 
is, to aſſert that there is no God; the ſecond is to de- Rem Littera- 3 
ny that the world is the work of a God, whoſe exiſt- © 48,448. 


ence is acknowledged; the third is to ſay, that God 


created the world by a natural determination, and with- 

out being prompted to it by any free impulſe. Thales, 

Anaximander, and Anaximenes, are guilty of the ſe- 

cond degree of atheiſm as well as Epicurus. Hi res 

uniwerſi convenerunt in eo, quod principium omnium rerum 

fit aliquid ſimilare, quod ortæ res fuerint nulla Dei opera, 

folius nature ſponte, qui eft gradus Atheiſmi Epicureus 

(fic enim vocare liceat ) quod ortæ fint condenſando & 

rareſcendo. Quod atheiſini illos tres poſtulavi, de fingu- 

lis probatu non difficile ex Auguſftino, qui ubi, &c (34). (34) Ibid. pags 

i. e. "Theſe three were agreed in this, that the prin- 450. 

* ciple of all my is ſomething ſimilar ; that things 

«« were generated ſpontaneouſly by nature to us, with- 

out the agency of the Deity, which is the Epicurean 

degree of atheiſm (for ſo we may call it); that they 

are generated by condenſity and rarefaction. This 

imputation of atheiſm brought by me againſt all 

three, may without difficulty be proved againſt cach 

of them out of St. Auſtin, who where c.“ Anaxa- 

goras, Ariſtotle, and the Stoics are guilty in the third | 

degree (35). Anaxagoram & duos ejus ſiciss (Diogenem (35) I»fimum (A- 

Apolloniatem & Archelaum) tamefſi a Thaletico athei/- —— gradum 

mo, gui Deo plane nihil vult efſe cum fabricatione rerum — +. 

negotii, adeo excuſo, ut ejus comparatione religioſus ipſe, Deus, (mundum) 

gualem & vulgo habent quidam, wideri queat, athrorum ſed neeeſitate na- 

tamen catalogo minime expungendum flatuo, Fuit autem e 

Atheiſmus ejus in eo gradu quem minimum wvocavi (36). 7 pa {ks 

i. e. Tho'I fo far clear Anaxagoras and his two com- fuit Ariftote 1 

«© panions, Diogenes Apolloniates and Archelaus, with Stoicorum ſenten- 

regard to the atheiſm of Thales, who will abſolutely 7 + + + Interim 
not allow God to have any thing to do with the 779/77 pre- 

e formation of the world, that, compared to him, he nge, f 


| he confeſſione factum 
may ſeem religious, as ſome have commonly de- ef, ur — — 


c«c 


% that he ought not to be ſtruck out of the liſt of _ r big 

* atheiſts, But his atheiſm was of that degree which DO Ee ta- 

- wo | pſorum eane 
was called the leaſt. dem ſortem debere 
LEE] 1 foall quote a paſſage which informs us, that cum phyſicis Jo- 

he made ſeveral very noble diſcoveries in aſtronomy. . . . 1% See, pues 

and the proportion which the ſun's diameter bears. ]“ 1 wy — babitos 

am obliged to Apuleius for this paſſage. Thales Mile- Egle agi. 

ſius, lays he (37), ex /eprem illis ſapientia memoratis entia edecebit. 

viris facile præcipuus; fuit enim geometricæ penes Gra- Ibid. pag. 448, 

jos primus repertor, & nature rerum certiſſimus explora- 449 · 

tor, Q aſtrorum peritiſſimus contemplator, maximas res (36) Ibid. pag. 

parwvis lineis reperit: temporum ambitus, ventorum Ha. 453. 

tus, ſtellarum meatus, tonitruum ſonora miracula, fiderum (37) Apuleius 

obligua curricula, Solis annua reverticula: idem Lune wel Flridor. pag. ds 

naſcentis incrementa, vel ſeneſcentis diſpendia, vel delinguen- 361. | 

tis obſtacula. Idem ſane jam proclivi ſenectute divinam 

rationem de Sole commentus eſt: quam equidem non didici 

modo, verum etiam experiundo comprobavi : quatiens Sol 

magnitudine ſua circulum quem permeat metiatur. Ia a 

ſe recens inventum Wales memoratur edicuiſſe Mandraytum = 

Prienenſem, qui nova & impinata cognitione impendia 

delectatus, optare juſfit «quantam wellet mercedem fibi 

pro tanto documents rependi. Satis, inquit, mihi fuerit 

mercedis Thales ſapiens, fi id quod a me didicifli, cum 

proferre ad quoſpiam cæperis, tibi non adſciveris ; ſed 

ejus inventi me potius quam alium repertirem prædicave- 

745, i. e. Thales the Mileſian, the chief of all the 

«« ſeven ſages, firſt invented geometry among the 

«« Greeks, and was a molt judicious ſearcher, and a moſt 

„knowing oblerver of the ſtars. He made the greateſt 

- « diſcoveries 


_— - 


clared him to be; it is nevertheleſs my opinion, © Staici pro no- 
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the earth; that having taught this to a man, who offered him whatever reward he deſired 
fc) See the re- for it, he replied, I only deſire you to be ſo ingenuous, as to inform the world, that 


muk[P] the glory of this invention is due to me (c). 


« diſcoveries by ſmall lines; the regulation of ſeaſons, 
„ the blowing of the winds, the courſe of the ſtars, 
« the ſonorous wonders of thunder, the oblique courſe 
„of the planets, yearly revolutions of the ſun, and 
« alſo the increaſe and wane of the moon and its 
5 eclipſes. He likewiſe diſcovered, in his advanced 
% years, the wonderful proportion with regard to the 
4 fun; he not only found, but confirmed by experience, 
« the magnitude of the ſun's diameter, and the circle 
* it appears to deſcribe round the earth. It is ſaid 
bas that Thales, as ſoon as he had found this inven- 
« tion, acquainted Mandraytus Prienenſis of it, who 
* being charmed with this new and unexpected diſco- 
« very, aſked him what recompence he deſired for 
« it: ſays the wiſe Thales, it will be reward ſufficient 
„ for me, if, when you inſtruct any perſon in what I 
% have now taught you, you do not aſcribe the inven- 
« tion of it to yourſelf, but give me the glory of it.“ 
 Methinks the true ſenſe of the following words, quot ien, 
fol magnitudine ſua circulum quem permeat metiatur, 
is that I have given to it: it is my opinion, I ſay, 
that we muſt thereby underſtand the magnitude of the 
ſun's diameter, and that of the circle which this planet 
ſeems to deſcribe round the earth. We are told indeed, 
that he calculated how many times the whole body of 
the ſun was to change its ſituation, in order to com- 


Plete that circle ; but we are not told how many times 
this was. Modern aſtronomers ſuppoſe that the ſun's 
diameter is about thirty minutes, whence it follows, 
that in changing place according to the whole extent 
of its globe 720 times, it deſcribes the whole circum- 
ference of its circle. Some conclude from thence that 
the diurnal velocity would not be very conſiderable, if 
it really moved in the manner ſuppoſed in 'Tycho 
Brahe's ſyſtem, that is, like an arrow in the air, and 
not as nails in a wheel. Cannot oxen, though they 
go ſlowly, walk in very few hours a ſpace ſeven or 
eight hundred times greater than themſelves ? We may 
obſerve, in the conduct of Thales how fond inventors 
of a thing are of the glory of making a diſcovery. 
This Grecian ſage was old at that time, and had gained 
univerſal reputation. He was inſenſible to gain, to pecu- 
niary advantage and every other advantage; but not to 
the injuſtice of thoſe who ſhould claim his diſcovery, or 
who ſhould deprive him of the glory of it, by an un- 
kind filence. See what Tacitus ſays, ſpeaking of Hel- 
vidius Priſcus, viz. that the laſt thing, of which even 
the wiſeſt men diveſt themſelves is a thirſt of glory. 
Opum contemptor, recti pervicax, conſlans adverſus me- 
tus. Erant quibus appetentior fame wideretur, quando | 
etiam ſapientibus cupido gloria noviſſima exuitur (38). ( 30) Tacit, oo 
| f | » ++ Cap. 5, 


' THAMYRIS, author of the Science of the Haruſpices in the iſland of Cyprus. 


See TAMIRAsS. | 


FP Her name 
was Ar finde, ac- 


| THAMYRIS, a Poet, and one of the moſt excellent Muſicians of his age, was 
born at Odryſa in Thrace, whither his mother (a) had fled to conceal her diſhonour ; ſhe 


cordingto Svidas; having been ſo imprudent as to lye with a man (5) who would not marry her. She 
| and Argiope, ac- doubtleſs preſſed him to it ſeveral times, when ſhe found her ſelf pregnant, which ſhe 


cording to Pau- 


| fanias and Apot- was ſoon after their conjunction: but he was deaf to her entreaties, which obliged her 


Jodorus, 


to leave Mount Parnaſſus, her native country [A]. The ſon ſhe was delivered of at 


(5) His name Odryſa was named Thamyris, and was endued with a great many perfections that might 
was Philammon, have raiſed him to the moſt exalted pitch of glory, had not the vanity with which they 


and he was an 
able Muſician. 


were blended made him fall into numberleſs extravagancies. 


He imitated his father; 


See Pauſania, he attaining to ſuch exquiſite ſkill in Muſic, that the Scythians elected him their King, 


lib. 4. pag» 143 · 


lib. 10. pag. 322. though he was a foreigner (c). He had the fineſt voice of any man of his time, ac- 


Plut. de Mujica, 
Page 1132. Titans againſt the Gods (d). 


(e) Conon, apud the Creation of the World, and a ſyſtem 
Photium num. 
186. pag» 428, 


cording to Plutarch, who adds, that he wrote a Poem concerning the wars waged by the 
Other Poems are aſcribed to him; five thouſand verſes on 


of Theology conſiſting of three thouſand 


verſes (e), which were extant at the time that Suidas wrote his Dictionary. It is not very (e) Tretz-s, 
robable that theſe two Poems are entirely different. 


He was more ancient than Homer, % 7. Hi. 108. 


be Plutarch-de according to ſome authors, by eight degrees of conſanguinity; and but five, according V Suidas. 


Maufica, pag. 
1132. Natalis 


to others (F), and was the third who won the prize of ſinging at the Pythic games (g). (e) pauſon. lib. 


| Comes, Mytbe!. He is ſaid to have been the author of the fin againſt nature [BJ. It was very inſolent in 16. pag: 322. 


lib. 6. cap. 14. 


ſ sys that Plutarch him to pretend to challenge the Muſes. But proud of his beauty, and of his ſkill in 
| ranks this Poem playing on inſtruments, he challenged them to conteſt with him for the prize of Muſic; 


above all the reſt ; 
but it is certain 


ſay any thing a» 


upon condition that, in caſe he came off victorious, he ſhould N all the virgin flowers 
chat he does not Of each of them; but that in caſe of his being defeated, he ſhould 


abandon himſelf to 


bout it. their mercy. The Muſes, who, in all probability, were very certain of ſucceſs, complied 
with the conditions; and, triumphing over him, they deprived him of his ſight and all 


ſkill in Muſic. 


(1) Conon, ap [4] Mount Parnaſſus, her native country.] O- 
Photium, num. thers (1) ſay that ſhe withdrew from Peloponneſus ; 
486. fag 428. and that Philammon, a beautiful young man for 
whom ſhe had entertained too great a paſſion, and 
been too indulgent of her favours, was born at Thori- 
cum in Attica. 
[LB] Author of the Sin againſt nature.] That I 
may not advance this without a proof, I ſhall cite the 
four Greek words following. eos uff Y ipar 
on 2 Sul 466 f (2). i. e. He was the firſt author of the love 
Scholiaft on H of males.” The boy he fell in love with was the 
mer, in Iliad, fame Hyacinthus whom Apollo loved afterwards, and 
lib, 3. ver. 102. whom he killed accidentally againſt his will with a 
(3) Apollodor. quoit. He was ſon to the Muſe Clio and of Pierus 
lib. 1. pag. m. ſon of Magnes (3). This we are told by Apollodo- 
IG rus 3 but Suidas calls this boy Hymnæus, and declares 


(2) Apollodor. 
lib. 1. pag. m. 


afterwards, had a paſſion for the Mules. 


Homer, who mentions this challenge of Thamyris [CJ, and the puniſh- 


ment 


him to be ſon to Calliope and Magnes. I have not 
read in any author what Lloyd and Hoffman have 
copied from Charles Stephens, viz. that Thamyris, the 
handſomeſt among men, firſt loved boys, and changing 
This 18 
perverting and overturning all we meet with in the 
Ancients, | 
[C] Homer, who mentions this challenge of Thamyris.] 
It is in the ſecond Iliad, where he gives the catalogue 
of the Grecian fleet, on occaſion of the city of Dorion, 
near which he ſays Thamyris was met by the Mules. 
It is evident by what precedes and follows, that this wy 
city was not in Thrace, as Lloyd affirms, but in Pe- (4) Que terigt 
loponneſus, Lucan, who fixes it in Theſſaly (4), did 4 — 7 _ 
not know the ſituation of it much better. Beroaldus, %,,;;;. p.cidum, 
Who attempted to prove by Lucan, that it was in Bœo- Lucan. Phor/- 
3 tia, lib, 6. ver. 353» 
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ment inflicted on him uj on that account does not take any notice of his preteniſion in caſe 
he had come off with victory; pretenſions like thoſe of male-partridges, when they 
fight in preſence of thei t females. Tunc inter ſe dimicant mares deſiderio ſæminurum, vic- 
(>) Plins lib. 10. um ajunt Venerem pati %) ; but Apollodorus and the Scholiaſt on Homer are as expreſs 


cap» 33. 
i) See the re- 
mark [D]+ 


in this particular as poſſible (i). Natalis Comes ought to have quoted them [D]. It is 
ſurprizing that Lucian did not play upon this, and only repreſents Thamyris as un- 
grateful [E], who turned againſt the Muſes the talent he had received from them. Some 


authors relate, that the paniſhment of his boldneſs was delayed till ſuch time as he ſhould 


+) Prodicus 
hocaenſis, 4+ 


be in hell (c). Pauſanias fays ſimply, that he imagines that Thamyris loſt his ſight, 


Pot Praſaniam, not, AS Homer relates, by way of puniſhment for his conteſting with the Muſes, but b 


lib. 4- pas · 74% ſickneſs (I). It is obſerved () that this Poet, after he had loſt his fight, concerned him- (0 Proticus Tho 


(1) Pavan, ibid. ſelf no more with Poetry, and threw his lyre into a river [F] ; and accotdingly he was Paulin 1b. 


: | 2 f 0 Pauſan. lib. Js 
(e) Ibids repreſented with a broken lyre whenever he was exhibited blind (1). It is to be obſerved r 

4 | that he invented the Muſic called the Doric G]. Plato feigns, purſuant to the principles ge Kean 

q of tranſmigration, that the ſoul of Thamyris paſſed into the body of a nightingale (0). "res _ 

| b (5) Beroald. in tia, has committed two errors for one. (5). Diodorus *« auſpicioufly with the Muſes, by whom he had been 

5 Propert, Eleg. Siculus in his third book, and Dion Chry ſoſtom in the ** taught that art; and the latter challenged Apollo 

9 22+ lib. 2 third ſpeech de Fuga, have ſpoke of this conteſt of ** to ſhoot, though he had been inſtructed by him.” 

5: | Thamyris, and the conſequences of it to him. Bar- This ſneerer had perhaps forgot this circumſtance; and 

3 thĩus imagines it appears from this oration, that Tha- perhaps had never taken notice of it in his reading. 

I myris loſt his ſight and all {kill in muſic, on account It is well he did not; for it is very probable, that this is 


(6) Barth. Comm. of his riches (6) ; but this is far from being the au- 


9 in Statium, tom. thor's thought. 585 | 
2. Page 962. [D] Natalis Comes ought to have cited him.] He 

has ſpoke (7) in a proper manner of this adven- 
(7) Nat. Comes, ture; but he cites none but Aſclepiades of Myrlea (8), 
Mytbol. lib. 6. which is a bad manner of citing, and a remainder of 
_— the vain affectation that appeared in ſome learned men 
(2) He is a fa- of Italy, at the time of the revival of the polite arts. 
mous author. Some of them only cited a Greek author in general : 
Myrlea a city of others mentioned indeed his name, but were far from 
— obſerving, that; what they cited from him was to be 
mea. found only in ſome known authors. Scholaſtic Divines 


4 fear oo Ponte aa te 
22 x 3 . 
3 8 


of a modern. In this manner father Terillus, in his 
Prima regula morum, ſeldom cites any author, either 


of Sanches, Vaſques, and of the other Jeſuits, as is ob- 
ſerved by the author of the fourth Denunciation of the 
philoſophical fin. I here myſelf give an example of 
this ſort of quotations. But however this be, Natalis 
Comes ought to have informed us, that there are ſome 
authors extant, who may be conſulted with regard to 
the conditions of the challenge, ow»3quwE- ſays Apollo- 
dorus, &r ji xptir]wr we warrior mera, The 
Scholiaſt on Homer makes uſe of the ſame expreſſion 
on the paſſage of the ſecond Iliad. owivero, av jus 
agel lo 509597 WAyrIAT a THT HY, | | 
[E] Ut is ſurprixing that Lucian did not play upon 
this, and only repreſents Thamyris as ungrateful.] Ex- 
TG ui Nn ue, Tr Oc urpiy, 1 . Evpurey 405 mi Peu, 605 
rag wo; d ldb¹, way av in Thy om, » To A- 
6 aches te ToAA@ve fd, ivaslic Toiver, ꝙ rab x, deri ö 
Reviviſcentibus, rug regen (9). i. e. Except of the like diſpoſition 
pag- 389. tom, 1. Thamyris or Eurytus, the firſt of whom ſung in- 


(a) Intitled, 


Progymnaſmata, 
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[4] There is no ſubjed in which he has ſucceeded bet- 
ter than in the theſis of God's Providence.) If the 
reader peruſes the 12th chapter of his work, he will 
find a very ample collection of the fineſt proofs a 
heathen could poſſibly hit upon, and this will give a 
very high idea of Theon's capacity. We there find, 
among other particulars, that when men are perſuaded 
that the Gods are perpetually the inſpectors of all 

their actions, they live in the utmoſt ſecurity, and 
the practice of every duty ; and that ſuch as ſuppoſe 
themſelves to be the object of the care of the Gods, 
paſs their lives in the greateſt pleaſure imaginable. 
Here follow his own words: EY? dri 4oanigara ar 
dre, %) Wgorexovraus Tov gien dla, vouigerrrs Iv 
dT os Tu; GE WArG TAY KATH r Biov Wewziwr, N dr. 
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and Philoſophers do not cite ſo unfairly: they do not 
ſceruple to refer the reader for the paſſage of an author, 
' whole works are in every body's hands, to the citation 


the Fathers or Thomas Aquinas, but upon the credit 


the true reaſon why he did not joke upon it after his 

manner in any of his books, in ſuppoſing falſely and 

maliciouſly, that the Muſes did not ſing well that day, 

either becauſe they had really catched cold very apro- 

pos, or from ſome artifice like to that which gay 

ſparks and ambitious perſons practiſe in gaming (10), (10) It was 

and thus Thamyris Ke. But I muſt not forget that, 9, U this 

according to ſome authors (11), the prize annexed to yg ee 

the victory was not a tranſient favour; but an actual the friendſhip of 

marriage to be contracted between him and the nine Philip II., Bran- 

Muſes : conſequently it was a permanent affair. of Þ bil 1 

1 BE | emark [B 

Connubio jungam flabili propriamgue dicabo (12). —_— 18 F 
| | | | NOCENT XI. 

« The faireſt Deiopeia ſhall be thine,” 3 

f SIT (11) Conon, as. 


Davpxx. pud Photium, 


| | | * 8 + 136, 
[F] 1t is obſerwed . . . that he threw his hre into a boy OY 


river. ] Caſeneuve, in his French commentary on ſome 
of Philoſtratus's epiſtles, ſays that Thamyris, after his (12) Virg. Eu. 
puniſhment, threw his hre againſt mount Parnaſſus, ans > 
from ewhich blow there ifſued a rivulet, which for that 
reaſon was called Balyra. This is making a ſtrange | 
alteration in Pauſanias's words; theſe informing us (13) (13) Pauſan- libs 
that, at thirty ſtadia from the gate of Meſſana in Pelo- 4* bag. 243+ 
ponneſus, was a river, whole name (Balyra) came 
from Thamyris's throwing his lyre into it. | | 

[G] He invented the Muſic called the Doric. ] He 
excelled too much in this ſcience to Le contented wich 
leaving it in the ſtate he} found it in, and not be am- 
bitious of making ſome new improvements in it. Ly- 
dios modulos Amphion (invenit) Dorios Thamyras Trax: 
Phrygios Marſyas Phryx (14). i. e. Amphion in- (54) Flin. lib. 7. 
vented the Lydian meaſure or mood, Thamyras 95 2% ee 
* the Thracian the Doric, and the Phrygian Marſyas | 


. | Alexand. lib. 1. 
the Phrygian mood.“ Strom. page 307. 


THE ON, a Greek Sophiſt, of whom there is extant a work on Rhetoric (a) wrote 
Igyuwrdopere, with great politeneſs and judgment. His rules are clear and ſhort, and he makes a 
good choice of common places for furniſhing of arguments. There is no ſubject, in which 
he has ſucceeded better than in the theſis of God's Providence [4]. He forms a right 


judgment 


Duemadmodum & omnium tutiſſime ac diligentiſſime eos 

vivere conſtet, qui omnium ſuarum in vita actionum 

inſpectores ſe habere exiſtimant Deos. Sed & jucundiſe | 
fame etatem agere, qui d Diis reſpici ſe credunt (1). (1) Theon. in 
It is certain, that if men knew how to live according PDO. cap. 18. 
to their principles, nothing would be ſo well — 1 

to divert them from every evil action, and prompt 

them to good, as the doctrine of God's preſence. Tae 

moſt wicked wretches have the power to put a re- 

ſtraint on their hands and tongue, when they ſuppoſe 

themſelves to be ſeen or heard by ſome perſon they 

ſtand always 1n fear of and revere. Much more ought 

the reflection, that God ſees all things, keep them in 

their duty (2). It is for this reaſon that, in books (2) Compare this 
of devotion, the reflection on God's preſence is ſo Wich the remarls 


ſtrongly recommended, For this reaſon alſo the b N 
a | following e 
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THE 


judgment of the beautiful paſſages as well as imperfections of the moſt illuſtrious Hiſto- 
rians and Orators. I will give a proof of his delicacy with regard to the conſtruction of 
words [BJ. Here follows another proof of his good taſte. He will not allow maxims 
or ſentences to be in relievo or embroidery, in narrations, but incorporated with them in 
an imperceptible manner [CJ]. His book was printed at Baſil, with the Latin Verſion of 
Joachim Camerarius in 15413 but the beſt edition is that of Leyden in 1626, 8vo, 
Daniel Heinſius, who publiſhed it, reviſed the Latin tranſlation carefully, and made a 


great number of corrections, 


following ſentence is fixed up at the corners of ſtreets, 


Sinner, Gop BEHoOLDS THEE. It is certain alſo 

that ſuch as imagine God takes care of them, have 

2 continual ſource of conſolation and pleaſure. Pro- 

| fane Poets knew this ; but it is a ſhame they ſhoald 
(3) See Ode 17, have employed that maxim to gain a miſtreſs (3) 

of book I. of Ho- I ſhall here inſert a particular extracted from a 
rare, and confi- book intitled, Practice of Piety to honour the holy Sa- 
— 6 following ,,ament. We there find (4) the following apophthegm 
Di me turntur; Of Marſhal de Gaſſion : JF 7 believed the real preſence, 
Dis pietat mea, I would ſpend my whole life in a church, my face pro- 
Et Muſa cordi e. ftrate to the earth. And 1 can ſcarce perſuade my felf 
(4) See the Big. that ſeveral Catholics believe what they ſay they believe 
liothegue Univer- concerning this myſtery, conſidering the little reſpect they 
Felle, tom. 1. pag. ſhe at Church, Had this Marſhal believed the real 
OM preſence, he would have done as others did. He 
would have accuſtomed himſelf to this doctrine, and 
have grown inſenſible to it by babit : that was already 
his caſe with regard to the doctrine that God is pre- 
ſent in all places of the Univerſe. A viſible preſence 


of Chriſt's human nature would doubtleſs be more ef- 


fectual than the preſence of God; but a preſence ſo 
very inviſible of Chriſt's human nature as that of the 
divine nature ſoon comes to the ſame thing. It does 
not affect more ſtrongly thoſe who believe it, than 
the Proteſtants are ſtruck with the doctrine of God's 
_ preſence. | 
LB] I will give a pro of bis delicacy with regard 
- 1680 the conſiruftion of words.) When he recommends 
(5) Theo, cap. perſpicuity in expreſſion (5), he points out ſeveral 
4+ pag- 46, & cauſes of obſcurity which ought to be avoided. He 
441. | requires in a writer, among other particulars, that he 
ſhould not make an auditor or reader doubtful, where 
to refer certain parts of a period, for which reaſon he 
blames the following expreſſion : Ai *Epex310- wrya- 


| AjTopO-, ov ce“ & n Sp. dg dvydr wp, Tixe ei- 


„ S. Abe. Populum præſtanti Erechthei, Palla. 
(6) Idem, ibid. _ ove ee 3 edidit alma (6). 1. e. 
78 · 47. « The people of the famous Erechtheus, whom Pallas, 
daughter to Jupiter, brought up, and earth brought 

4 forth.” We here do not know, ſays he, whether 
it is the people or Erechtheus, whom Pallas brought 
up or nouriſhed, and the earth produced. He adds, 
that Heraclitus's books are become very obſcure, by 
ſuch a conſtruction of the words, which occur too 


THEOPOMPUS, an Orator and Hiſtorian, both in the iſland of Chios (a), flou- 
"+ kes 44+. riſhed in the time of Philip King of Macedon, father to Alexander the Great [4]. He 
(5) 'Emvearic2T& was one of the moſt famous of all Ifocrates's diſciples (0); and won the prize from all 18. 


frequently, whether [the author did it through negli- 
gence, or on purpoſe, Nags raury d Tyr epPGniay, 
7 Hax Ar & T2 QixeodPy AigNin 'Nnονν“* „e, 
XAT; αονντν Afhðαuανα, ret kindes, | x) 0 A- 
yore, Ex hujuſmodi ambiguis locutionibus Heracliti 
Philoſophi libri obſcuritatem contraxere ; qui ad faſtidi- | 
um illis, five gnarus five ignarus, uſus e (7). Since (7) Ibid, 
Theon was ſo very delicate with regard to ambiguous m 
expreſſions, I do not know where he would have met 
with authors who had wrote in the manner he deſired ; 
for the fineſt Greek and Latin writers are full of thofe 
ambiguities. They indeed do not perplex ſo much 
in a piece of hiſtory or eloquence, as in a treatiſe of 
Phyſics ; and therefore the Philoſopher, cenſured by 
Theon, was principally obliged to avoid them. 1 Es 
have obſerved ſomewhere (8), that our language is leſs (8) Remark fc] 
ſubject to that defect than either the Greek or Latin; of the firſt article 
but it muſt be confeſſed that the moſt excellent writers *=HIELES. 
negle& very much, in that reſpect, the ſtrict rules of 
our grammar. A new Theon would cenſure a great 
many of their periods. | | 
[C] Incorporated with them in an imperceptible man- 
ner.] This doubtleſs is the true ſenſe of the follow- 
ing words: Ora pi roi ord; tyxatawiyrun Thc, 9 
AzyFavry r ef , dix ape W g » Inmynoig vie 
rt (9). i. e. Theſe maxims, though frequent! 
« introduced, yet if they appear but boy little — 3 DE 
«« give a wonderful beauty to a period.” Petronius 
was of the ſame taſte. Read the following words of 
a preface to a book of Corbinelli Thoſe who have 
read Livy will be ſurprized to find ſo many maxims in 
an hiſtorian, where we meet with very few like thoſe 
ſpoken of by an ancient author, which are blended with 
the body of the narration, without having the turn or 
appearance of maxims. Curandum eft, ne ſententiæ 
emineant extra corpus orationis expreſſes, ſed intexlo 
weſtibus colore niteant (*), This is beſtowing a fine (*) Peron. Sary- 
elogium on this Hiſtorian. Sentences, or moral and . | 
political reffections, which are detached from the 
thread of a narration, do not deſerve much applauſe. 
It is no very difficult matter to interſperſe ſuch ; but 
it requires great art to interweave good ones in the nar- 
ration itſelf. They ought to appear in it as a paint- 
ing on a flat ſuperficies, and not like a piece in re- 
lie vo. | | 


(c) Aulus Gelli- 
us, lib. 10. cap. 


we Panegyriſts whom Artemiſa invited to praiſe Mauſolus (c). There was not a con- 


ce MASNTO Y. 


Claryfimus enni- ſiderable city in Greece in which he had not delivered Orations with the approbation of (4) Photius, 35- 


um Jjocratis diſ- 
cipulorum. Dion. 


liotb. Cod. 176. 


the whole audience (d). This was one of the reaſons he advanced, to juſtify the good pag. 392. 


Halicarn. Epiſe. Opinion he had of his own merit; when, having ranked the Orators of the paſt age 


ad Pompeium, 


greatly below thoſe of the moderns, he declared himſelf to be one of the firſt of his e) Idem, bia. 


4% fin. page m. Bon. ; a . lole 0 

262, dime (e). After having ſignalized himſelf as an Orator, he ſet about writing hiſtory [BI, e nt ove ot 
and 

(1) Meurfivs, d. [4] He flouriſoed in the time of Philip . . . father alledged by Jonſius; they might be eluded, but, after 


 Archont, Athen, of Alexander the Great.) The anonymous author, 
r . Jonſium, 

Pub, . Hift. flouriſhed under the 93d. This is an error which 
(2) Voi, & Suidas followed, and Meurſius (1) and Voſſius (2) 
Hift. Grac. lib. have adopted. ſonſius refutes it in a ſolid manner 


4+ cap · 8. pag» (3). He cites Diodorus Siculus, who obſerves that 


759. the 41ſt, 42d, and 430 books of Theopompus's Hil- 
e . 1 tory included the tranſactions of Sicily from the third 
bo. Mi v4 year of the 93d Olympiad, to the ſecond of the 


(4) Diodor. Sicu- 109th (4). Is it probable that an author who flou- 
Jus, lib. 17. cap. iſhed in the 934 Olympiad was living in the 110th 
+ a Olympiad (5)? Here follows a more ſolid proof. 
_ — Theopompus publiſhed a letter and ſome counſels he 
ſiſted of 58 books. had wrote to Alexander, who did not begin his reign 

till the 111th Olympiad. I omit ſeveral other proofs 


who has wrote the Olympiads, declares him to have 


all, they are not ſtronger than theſe. Let us ſpeak 
no more of this, and ſay, that he might have found 
in Photius, an argument much ſtronger than any thing 
he produces ; for, as I related in the text of this ar- 
ticle, we learn from Photius, I, that Theopompus was 
but five and forty when Alexander reſtored him to 
Chios. II. That Ptolemy King of Egypt had like 
to have put him to death. This ſhews that, ſo far 
from his having flouriſhed in the 93d Olympiad, he 
was born, at the ſooneſt, but about the hundredth. 

[B] After having fignalized himſelf as an Orator, 
he ſet himſelf about writing hiſtory.) Quintilion ob- 
ſerves this: Theopompus . . . . ut in hiftoria preadidis 
(Herodoto & Thucydide) minor, ita Oratori magis fi- 


milis, ut qui antequam eft ad hoc opus ſalicitatus, diu 


fuerit 


* 


* 


(6) 
10. 


M- 


(7) 


Ora! 
73» 


(8) 
Brut 


(9) 


Orat 
folio 


(10) 
lib. 


pag.“ 
(11) 
in X 
Theo, 


(12) 
Legil 
circa 
ms 7 
alſo 
fore, 


(13) 
diver) 
Comet 


(14) 
Hiſt, 
34+ 
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(6) Quintil. lib. 
10, cap» To Maſs 
me 469 


T H 


E 


and ſhewed that the ſtudy of eloquence is a good preparative to it dei ; he thereby 


acquiring the character of an able hiſtorian. 
lents very requiſite for ſuch an undertaking ; he publiſhing diſadvantageotis truths 


with 


fuerit Orator (6). i. e. As Theopompus was infe- 
„ rjor to the beforementioned {Herodotus and Thu- 
« cydides) in hiſtory, ſo he had much more of the 


* Orator, he having appeared long in that character 


Orat. lib. 2. fol. 
737 D. 


% 


Bruto, pag» 314. 


(9) Cicero, de 
Oratore, lib, Js 
folio 90 C. 


* former. 


(10) Quintil. 
lib. 2. cap. $+ 
pag. 81. 
(11) Diog. Laert. 
in Xenocrate & 


Tbeopbraſto. 


(12) Cicero, de 


Legibus, lib. 1. 


circa init. folio 
m. 328, C. See 
alſo his de Ora- 


fore. | 


(11) See Penſces 
diverſes ſur les 
Cometes, num. 5» 


(14) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt, Gracts, p · 
34» 


« before he was deſired to ſet about writing hiſtory.” 
Cicero does not contradict Quintilian, when he af- 
firms that Theopompus never pleaded cauſes ; there 
being ſome Orators in Greece who never pleaded any. 
By the way, Iſocrates was the man, who adviſed Theo- 
pompus to apply himſelf to hiſtory. Ex clariſſima 
Rhetoris officina duo præſtantes ingenio Theopompus & 
Epborus ab Iſocrate magiſtra impulſi ſe ad hiſtoriam contu- 
lerunt : cauſas omnino nullas attigerunt (7 The paſſage I 
here cite from Cicero might malce the reader ſuppoſe 
that the genius of Theopompus and Ephorus were 
alike, ſince their maſter exhorted them to apply them- 
ſelves to the ſame kind of ſtudy; but it was far 
otherwiſe. They reſembled one another very little, 
the one wanting a curb, and the other a ſpur; Theo- 


por being too vehement, and Ephorus not enough 


for which reaſon Iſocrates did not employ the 
ſame method for the one as for the other. Hoc doc- 
torts intelligentis eſt, videre qud ferat natura ſua quen- 
que ; & ea duce utentem fic inſti tuere, ut Iſocratem in 
acerrimo ingenio Theopompi, & leniſſimo Ephori dixiſſe 
traditum eſi, alteri ſe calcaria adbibere, alteri fre- 
107 (8). i. e. It is the buſineſs of every judicious 
% maſter, to find out the genius of each reſpective 
4c pupil, and to ſuit his inſtructions accordingly, as 
« we are told that Iſocrates ſaid with reſpe& to the 
„ vehement genius of Theopompus, and the mild 


« genius of Ephorus, that he would employ a ſpur 


46 to the latter, and a curb to the former,” Tully 


expreſſes this, in another place, that ſerves much better 


to what I would prove. He declares, that theſe two 
pupils were never alike. Dicebat Iſocrates . . . . . 
ſe calcaribus in Ephoro, contra autem in Theopompo franis 


uti ſolere: alterum enim exultantem verborum audacia 


reprimebat, alterum cunctantem, & quaſi verecundan- 
tem incitabat. Neque eos ſimiles effecit inter ſe, ſed 
tantum alteri affinxit, de altero limawit, ut id confir- 
maret in utroque, quod utriuſque natura pateretur (9). 
i. e. Iſocrates ſaid . . . . that he uſed to employ 
«« a ſpur to Ephorus, and a curb to Theopompus : 
«« he reſtraining the too great boldneſs of the latter, 
« and encouraging the ſlowneſs and timidity of the 
Nor did he make them in any manner 
« alike, but only added ſome things to the one, aud 
« retrenched from the other, in order, by this means, 


&« to confirm in each, what his genius would bear.” 
Quintilian relates the ſame incident (10). Others re- 


late a like remark concerning Plato with regard to 
Ariſtotle and Xenocrates; and concerning Ariſtotle, 
with regard to Theophraſtus and Calliſthenes (11). 

[C] The fludy of eloquence is a good preparative to the 
ewriting of hiflory.] This was Tully's opinion, Pom- 
ponius Atticus ſaying to him as follows: Potes tu 
profeo ſatisfacere in hiſtoria quippe cum ſit opus, ut tibi 
quidem videri ſolet, unum hoc oratorium maxime (12). 
1. e. You certainly will pleaſe in writing hiſtory, 
„ in as much as it is a kind of work in which, ac- 
*« cording to your opinion, Oratory is the 1 a0 
« ingredient.” One would nevertheleſs imagine, that 
a man who has practiſed himſelf in writing ſpeeches, 
is not very well qualified to obſerve, in his expreſſi- 
ons, that grave ſimplicity, which ſuits an hiſtorical 
ſtyle. We may fear that his ſtyle will be too pompous 
and figurative. But this is a much ſtronger objection 
againit thoſe who ſay, that, in order to be a good 
hiſtorian, a man mult be a good poet (13). This has 
been ſaid by very good authors. However it be, it 
has been obſerved that Theopompus's ſtyle had much 
more of the oratorical than the hiſtorical caſt; and that 
he had imitated that of Iſocrates. Yeterum hoc com- 
mune judicium eſi diftionem ejus oratoriæ ac imprimis 
Ifcratice, fimiliorem eſſe, quam hiſtoric (14). Thoſe 
who apologize for him by * in general, that he 
came nearer to Demoſthenes's energy, do not quite 
remove the difficulty ; for this is owning that oratorical 


Vor. IX. 


46 


He, beſides, was poſſeſſed of ta- 


eloquence was predominant in his hiſtorical writings, 
We therefore muſt juſtify him by a paſſage in Diony- 
ſius Halicarnaſſeus. I will give his Latin, which will 
ſhew, that he joined to Iſocrates's character the fire 
and ſtrength which his ſubje& required, and was as 
ſharp as Demoſthenes in his cenſures. Ea forma gue 
in elocutione cernitur, maxime ad 3 Thcratee 
accedit. Pura enim dictio, vulgaris, ſimplex, per ſpi- 
cua, ſublimis, magnifica, & ſummam pompam pre je 
fert, & guadam harmonia temperata eff, jucunde & 
ſuaviter fluens, Differt autem ab elocutione Iſocratis in 
auſteritate & vebementia in aliquibus ; nimirum cum ſe 
in affectus concitandos dederit, & wel naxime cum ur- 
bibus & ducibus inproba conſilia & res geſtas exprobrat 
atque vitio dat. Multus enim eft in iis, & à Denoſ- 
thenis acrimonia ne paululum quidem abeſt (15). 
i. e. His manner of writing is chiefly like that of 
** Ifocrates, for his ſtyle is pure, plain, ſimple, perſpi- 

cuous, ſublime, noble, and extremely pompous ; 


eaſe and pleaſantneſs. However, it ſometimes dif- 
fers from Iſocrates's manner, in fire and ſeverity, 
viz. when he endeavours to ſtir up, and chiefly 


«©. when he laſhes and blames the bad counſels and 


actions of cities and generals. He expatiates largely 
on theſe, and reſembles very much the vehemence 
of Demoſthenes.” Tully obſerves that Theopom- 


pus, having written in a more elevated ſtyle than 


Philiſtus and Thucydides, had obſcured their glory. 


Ut horum conciſis ſententiis, interdum etiam non ſatit 


apertis cum brevitatt, tum nimio acumint, officit Theo- 


pompus elatione atque altitudine orationis ſuæ, quod idem 
Lyfie Demoſthenes: fic Catonis luminibus obſtruxit hec 
pofteriorum quafi exaggerata altius oratio (16). i. e. 
* That their laconic, and often not ſufficiently clear 
«« periods were eclipſed by Theopompus, not only in 
s clearneſs, but alſo in loftineſs and ſplendor, as 
„% Lyfias was by that of Demoſthenes. Thus the 


* lofty diftion of the moderns ſurpaſſed the ſtrong 


“ figures of Cato.” But here follows a circumſtance 
in which he diſplayed too much of the Orator ; he 
avoided with as much care as 
vowels; ſtudied the ſmoothneſs and hatmony of his 
periods, and the correſpondence of the grammatical 


figures: this defect is objected to him by Dionyſius 


Halicarnaſſeus. Quod ſi in its in quibus ſummum fludl- 
um poſuit, collifionem wocalium, & numeroſas circum- 
ſeriptiones ac figuras fimiles neglexifſet, longe melior in 


elocutione ſe ipſo evaſiſſet (17). There doubtleſs is I 


know not what meanneſs in ſuch an affectation, 
when the greatneſs and majeſty of the ſubje& ought to 
employ all the writer's attention, However it may 
be ſaid that, with regard to the meeting of vowels, 


he did well to obſerve this; and deſerves to be 


blamed only for fhewing too great a delicacy on that 
occaſion. It is to be obſerved that Tally, when he 
relates that Theopompus was blamed on that ac- 
count, does not ſay that he was juſtly blamed, he 
even ſeeming to ſay that he was unjuſtly ſo. L 
in legends, ſays he (18), fic animus in dicendo proſpi- 
ciet quid ſequatur, ne extremorum verborum cum inſe- 
quentibus primis concurſus, aut hiulcas voces efficiat, aut 
aſperas. Quamvis enim ſuaves, graveſve ſententiæ, 
tamen fi inconditis verbis efferuntar, offendent aures, 
quarum eft judicium 773 Auod quidem La- 
tina lingua fic ob ſervat, nemo ut tam ruſticus fit, qui 
vocaleis nolit conjungere. In quo guidem etiam Theopom- 
pum reprebendunt, quod eas literas tantopere fugerit, & 


fo id magiſler ejus Iſocratet, at non Thucydides . . . . 


In ea eff crebra iſta wocum concurſio, quam magna ex 
parte, ut vitioſam, fugit Demoſthener. i. e. The 
© mind, as in reading ſo in ſpeaking, ſhould take no- 
* tice of what follows, in order that the meeting of 
„each word with that which preceded it, may not 
« produce an open or a rough ſound. For how grave 
« and agreeable ſoever the ſentences may be, yet if 
* they are not expreſſed with propriety, they ſhock 
s the ear whole judgment is greatly arbitrary. The 
Latin tongue Is ſo careful of this, that the meaneſt 
a 66 


** peaſant 
6 T 


tempered with a certain harmony, flowing with 


flible the meeting of 


(13) Dion. Hal 
Epiſt. ad Pom · 
peium, in fineg 
page m. 264. 


(16) Cicero, in 
Bruto, pag · Me 
114. 


(17) Dion. Hal. 
Epiſt. ad Pome 
peium, in fine, 


page m. 264 · 


(18) Cicero, in 
Oratere, ſol. 124, 
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facts was attended with great e 


te peaſant will take a proper care of joining his vow- 

her 4b. Some blame Tae pus for avoiding theſe 

„ openings ſo carefully; and if Iſocrates his maſter 

” obſervel this, Thucydides did not . . . The meet- 

| © ing of vowels is very frequent in him, but Demoſ- 

re thenes avoided it in a great meaſure as faulty.” 

| Duris of Samos ſpoke very contemptuouſly of Theo- 
(19) Photius, 28 ſtyle; however, as Photius obſerves (19), 
ib. num. 156. he was far from equalling him. See two paſſages in 


pag. 393» Longinus's treatiſe of the Sublime. He applauds and 
juſtifies him in the one, and cenſures him in the other. 

(20) Longim * This may be farther ſeen, ſays he (20), in a paſ- 
| Treatiſe on the 1 ſage of Theopompus, which Cecilius blames, but 
3 Ss « why I know not; it appearing to me, on the con- 


ileau, «« trary, very beautiful, becauſe of its juſtneſs, and 
— Mi on « for oy" very expreſſive. Philip, ſays that Hiſto- 


make uſe of, page “ rian, ſubmits to all the affronts which the neceſſity of 
74. Amſterd. 


5 « 510 affairs force him to bear with.” It is as follows 
edit- 1701) or 


the 28th accord. in the Greek; e ay © Our ere. dvor/xoPerynoes 


ing to Tanaquil @f«yparz. Tanaquil Faber tranſlates theſe words as 


Faber's edition. follows: Philippus rerum neceſſitatem deworare callidur. 


The other paſſage of Longinus begins thus (21). 
(21) Idem, ibid. ©* In like manner Theopompus the Hiſtorian gives a 
cap. 34+according ( deſcription of the King of Perſia's deſcent into 
to Boileau, whoſe . Egypt, which is otherwiſe miraculous ; but he ſpoilt 
2 2 pag. © the whole by the mean words he blends with it. 
97. or cap. 39. « [; there a city, ſays that Hiſtorian, or a nation in 
according to the 4 Aa, but has ſent Embaſſadors to the King? Oc.” 
edition of Tana - T,onginus having given the whole ſequel of this deſcrip- 
IG tion adds: He falls to the loweſt meanneſs from the 


«« greateſt height, in that very place where he ought to 


1% haye ſoared the moſt. That intermixing judiciouſſy 
« in the pompous deſcription of that preparation, 
„ buſhels, ragoos and bags, he ſeems to be giving 
* the deſcription of a kitchen.” Cauſſin the Jeſuit, 
who was a pretty good judge of Rhetoric, has ſtrongly 
condemned this cenſure. His words run thus : 
| Diony/. Longinus, mordax Criticus, eum irridet, quad 
ubi dona regi Perſarum, ab Aſiaticis oblata commemorat, 
| foft Rragulum weſlem, purpuram, tabernacula aurea, 
periſtromata, emblemata, carnes etiam vidlimarum ſal- 
fas, regi oblatas ad alendum exercitum, commemoret. 
Debebat, inguit, iſta minuta, aut omittere, aut initio 
collocare, ut à minoribus ad majora aſcenderet : ſed in 
eo frigidus e, & fruftra mordax Longinus. Erat enim 
fraelis hiftorici, & prudentis, poſt opulenta principum 
dna, tenuiorum quogue in colendo rege fludia comme mo- 
rare, & rem, ut geſta eft, deſcribere. Quòd fi tanto- 
pere petaſanem auer ſatur, guin Homerum, ſuum numen, 
reprehendit, qui tam ſimpliciter rem coquinariam a prin- 


cipibus obitam deſcribit: & quid hoc eft, niſi fie, 


(22) Cauſſin. de quod inſectatur in Theopompo, Qarrecie oft (22) ? i. e. 


Elquentia Sacre * Dionyſius Longinus, a very ſevere critic laughs at 


_ & Humana, lib. *© him, becauſe that, mentioning the preſents which 


n. erb. 20. pag» 4 the Aſiatic Nations made to the King of Perſia, 


«* after the carpets, the purple robes, the gilt tents, 
«« the tapeſtry, and pictures, he even takes notice of 
« the ſalted meats of the ſacrifices, brought to the 
„ King for the ſubſiſtence of his army. He ought, 
“ ſays he, to have omitted theſe minute particulars, 
« or to have placed them in the beginning, in order 
that he might have riſen gradually from ſmall 


* ghings to greater; but Longinus is flat, and carps 


** unjuſtly on this occaſion. It was incumbent on a 
1% faithful and prudent Hiſtorian, to mention, after 
* the rich preſents of Princes, the reſpect which the 
1% meaner ſort of people paid to the King, and to 
«« vive a faithful account of things as they happened. 
2 Yar if he himſelf has ſo great an averſion to gam- 
„ mons of bacon and ſuch like, why does not he 
16 cenſure his divine Homer, who deſcribes with ſo 
«« much ſimplicity the cookery of Princes? And what 
«« 3s this but giving a deſcription of a kitchen, though 
« he found fault with it in Theopompus.“ This, in 
my opinion, is what might be offered moſt plauſibly 
in favour of 'Theopompus ; but were I to chooſe, I 
would rather fide with the author who cenſured him, 
than with him who wrote in his juſtification ; for hiſ- 
torical fidelity does not oblige a writer to deſcribe mi- 
nutely all the preſents that were made to a Monarch. 
But what is ſaid again Longinus in the laſt paſſage 

2 | | 


er a I 
which Theopompus took to deviate into particulars fo- 


THE 


with great boldneſs 3 and did not uw "np money, when an exact enquiry into 
nce [D]. 
greſſions [E]; and, in all probability, they are very juſtly blamed ; though ſome critics 


He 1s very much cenſured for his di- 


are 


of this Jeſuit, ap ars to me a home thruſt, You can- 

not, ſays he, blame 'Theopompus, without accufing 

Homer your great Deity ; and indeed Homer often 

gives a more particular detail of things relating to the 
itchen, &c. than Theopompus. 

[D] He publißing diſadvantageous truths with great 
boldneſi ; and did not ſpare his money, when an exact 
enquiry into fat; was attended with great expence.] 
See the remark H] of this article. I ſhall content my 
ſelf with the following paſſage from Athenzus : El 216 
robreg anru, he NIr % raf Orrownry Tod Nix, 
afro; oN % WOANE xKeNARTE kr - 
rig r aps vis igopicns Hhiracw dnpon (23). i. e. 
** Any perſon who will not give credit to theſe things, 
«© may ſtvdy Theopompus of Chios, a man who 
© ſought eagerly after truth, and employed conſider- 
% able ſums of money in his reſearches on thoſe oc- 
6 caſions.” | 
[E] He is very much cenſured for his digreſſtont.] 
Theon the Sophiſt (24) affirms, that they were ſo 
very prolix, that the reader, when he was got to the 


(23) Athen. lib. 
3. cap. 8. pag. 
$5. Dion, Hal 
Epiſh. ad Pum- 


peium, pag. 263. | 


applauds this au- 
thor tor the pain: 
that he took in 
ſearching for ma- 
terials, and the 


monies he ex- 


end of them, did not remember the ſubject that pre- pended on thof- 


ceded ſuch digrefſions, and it was neceſſary to have occaſions. 


his memory refreſhed on thoſe occafions. Now this 
is an 1 circumſtance to all who read ſuch 
i hotius, to give us an idea of the liberty 


reign to his ſubject, informs us of the following inci- 
dent, His Hiſtory of Philip King of Macedon con- 
tained fifty eight books, which were contracted to fix- 


Prog ymnaſmari:: 
ave quoted hig 
words in the re- 
mark [E] of the 
article PHILIS 
TUS, 


teen, when all circumſtances extraneous to that Mo- 


narch were retrenched. The reader will ſee this, 


with ſome circumſtances, in the following paſſage ; 


IlAtigas pr d, wapixoanics marredurng le roplers, Tous 
5 * ” aw / 7 7 * \ / 
(TT xovs ure AY Bs Oto7op7O- WRHpaThE. fo Oi 
AirT©- d pos Palais weNH⁰νꝗ , RAW rubra, 9 


83 : | 
cg Oil cura 0% Seis, a oxofrog ki O40- 


T0wTw us iH lx Cifaes wivas : fund, man iavred 
poo $11; y air, why (ws $0174) rd WoagerTporuy 
rag mira; avnprios (25). i. e. Theopompus there- 
«« forefills his hiſtorical books with digreſſions of va- 
« rious kinds. For this reaſon Philip, he who en- 


(25) Photius, 
ibl, num. 176, 
Page 293 · 


«« gaged in war with the Romans, cauſing all theſe 


e digreſſions to be taken away, and collecting toge- 
«« ther the actions of Philip, which Theopompus had 
*« chiefly taken upon him to write, he reduced the 


* Whole to ſixteen books, adding nothing of his 


«© own, nor retrenching any thing, as was before ob- 
« ſerved, but digreſſions.“ If the reader takes notice 
of the extracts, which the ſame author gives us (26) 
of the twelfth book of that work of Theopompus, 
he need not be farther told how greatly he delighted in 
digreſſions; the reader may eaſily judge of this by 
this ſmall ſpecimen. By the way, if any circumſtance 
can induce us to believe that the Roman name was 
ſcarce known in Alexander's time, it is to ſce that 


(26) Idem, ibid. 
page 390, 301. 


Theopompus ſays nothing of Rome, except that tbe 


Gauls had taken it. Theopompus ante quem nemo men- 
tionem habuit (de Romanis) urbem duntaxat à Gallis 
captam dixit (27). It would have furniſhed him 
with the ſubjeQ of a long digreflion, had it been ever 
ſo little known in that age. 

I know not whether we may not juſtly apprehend 
that Photius is ſomewhat fallacious on that occaſion. 
Theopompus began his hiſtory with the reign of Phi- 
lip, and intended chiefly to give an account of 
that monarch's actions; but he perhaps intended alſo 
to relate all the remarkable tranſactions that happened 
in the other parts of the world during his reign. Thus 


(27) Plin- lib. 3. 
cap. 5. page Ms 
3? 4+ 


in reality, and according to the author's delign, this 


work would have been the univerſal hiſtory of that time, 
and not that of Philip in particular. We therefore 
muſt not conſider as digreſſions, properly ſo called, al! 
that was retrenched from it when it was reduced to ſix- 
teen books, 'They took from it the war of the Cy- 
priots, that of the Sicilians, and ſeveral others, which 
perhaps he did not mention only occaſionally, or by way 
of digreſſion, but as a principal incident, and relative 
to his deſign. It is impoſlible for us to determine on 
this occaſion, ſince we have not any of his prefaces, 
nor any other part of his work. It is however my 

opinion, 
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134) It ſhould be g 


THE 533 


are not, perhaps, always accurate or equitable enough in this cenſure, and they 
have not conſidered attentively enough the plan he had laid down to himſelf. 


—- 


Were his preface extant, we perhaps might therein find wherewith to juſtify. him 
in a great meaſure z but it is my opinion, that nothing could be ſufficient to juſtify 
him fully, not even in the opinion of ſuch readers as have the greateſt indul- 


=_ for the epiſodes of Hiſtorians. 


Much more would he be condemned by 


uch critics, as cannot bear to meet with any thing foreign in an hiſtory [Pf. 
He likewiſe is blamed for adopting many fabulous ſtories, and too prolix ſpeeches [G]. 
an 


opinion, that Photius has magnified a little on this occaſi- 
on; and, was I to complain of Theopompus's digreſſions, 


| (3) Theo. in I would not inſiſt, as Theon does (28), on his relating 


og ynn. cap. 4. particulars, in which neither the King of Macedon nor any 

p2g- 44» 45 of his ſubjects had any concern. Can it be denied but 
that the chief deſign of 'Thuanus was to write the hiſ- 

tory of France? And yet, how many 'particulars has 

he related, which have no relation to the French ? I 

therefore ſhould blame Theopompus for having given a 

(20) It was inti- wrong title to his work (29). But had he informed 
tled, v ue his readers that he intended alſo to unite the hiſtory of 
Fixes Res Phi- other countries, I ſhould not conſider, as digreſſional, 
be. all the particulars he has related with reſpe& to Eva- 
goras's wars, and thoſe of the tyrants of Syracuſe. In 
order to judge of his epiſodes, I would not compare 

them either with Philip or Macedon. I would go 


(35) Photivs, Bo farther than this; his 12th book, for inſtance (30), 
Bibl. nam, 176. is deſigned for the wars of the Cypriots. He therein 
paß. 397% goes back as far as the ſiege of Troy; he ſpeaks of 


Agamemnon and Mopſus the ſoothſayer &c. Does 
what he ſays of theſe carry me too far from Evagoras 
King of Cyprus? In this caſe I would blame him; 
but I condemn thoſe who ſhould complain that Mopſus 


and Agamemnon carried them too far from the Mace- 


donian Court. I believe that even, with this reſtriction, 
we ſhould not juſtify that hiſtorian. He doubtleſs 
digreſſed too often into epiſodes ; he nodded, and for- 
t himſelf on thoſe occaſions. This fault may juſtly 
a new ſubje& for regret with regard to us; for as 
he did not leave his principal ſubject, except to ex- 
plain antiquities, and to relate the origin of things, and 
the different traditions, how many curioſities would 
he furniſh us with which are loſt with regard to us, 
and which we could not have learnt from a conciſe 
hiſtory ? | 15 | 
[FJ He would be condemned by ſuch criticks as cannot 
bear io meet with any thing foreign in a hiflory.] How 
would it be poſſible for Theopompus to appear before 
their tribunal, and find any favour from it, ſince the 
| ſame ſentence of condemnation is paſt on Tacitus ? 
(31) Anonimia- They firſt lay down the following rules (31), that in 
the choice of memoirs, an hiſtorian ought to abandm 
himſelf entirely to hiſtory, and the diſtinguiſhing of inci- 
dents; that he ought to lay aſide his own tafle ; and 
negle alſo all foreign ornaments which do not add clear- 


neſs to the incidents, nor enlarge our knowledge with regard 


t things concealed . . . . the narrations muſt be uninter- 
rupted, the calculations exact, the refieftions ſparing and 
(32) This it re- always ſhort; it (32) ought to be filled with the tranſ- 


lates to the word &&2tonr of the Prince, and the changes which have been 


Hiſtory, which 1 Brought about in his dominions during his reign ; that fo- 


rp = — reign digreſſions and ſtudied ſpeeches are not proper 


„ and ought always to be baniſhed from it. They 
e. — 25 afterwards declare (3 3], that if we examine Tacitus by 


with regard to ** his rules (34), we ſhall never fancy that he intended 
the rules of ©« to write an hiſtory, We may ealily obſerve, with 


Grammar. the learned, that he often breaks off from the thread 


«x 
| „ of his diſcourſe or narration without reſuming it; to 
8 & have the pleaſure (an injudicious one) of Jekeriding 
| « a battle, or putting e. into the mouths of his 
heroes. Conſcious of his own excellency in this par- 

© ticular, he ſometimes leaves his own cbuntry, as it 

«« were, and goes at a great diſtance from it, to make 
«+ excurſions into foreign lands, merely to have the 
 «« pleaſure of deſerbing the ſeveral beauties of them. 
In this I find him more an orator than any thing 
« elſe ; and that he did not ſo much intend to give a 
true and faithful hiſtory, as to exerciſe his eloquence 
on ſuch remarks as were favourable to it (35). It 
« is therefore my opinion, that Tacitus touched upon 
© hiſtory only occaſionally, and that his aim. . . was 
only to exerciſe his eloquence in a various manner 
* (36). And indeed, every thing in Tacitus 
« ſeems to ſpeak his own character, and not that of 


theſe, 


(35) Anonymia« 
na, pag: 22» 


( 36) Ibid. Page 


23. 


engagement, and ſuch like.“ 


« hiſtory. He exhibits but few events, makes long 


* and frequent digreſſions, and his negligence and af- 
fectation are too apparent. He is an orator, who 

ſeeks for applauſe for himſelf, and turns and treats — 
different incidents to his advantage... . + . (37). (37) Ibid. pag. 
Even under tents in the middle of a camp and in “ 
an army, dying perſons make ſpeeches with the 
ſame accuracy, and with as much preſence of mind, 
sas a man in health would make (38) in his own clo- (38) There are 
*« ſet. He is ſo fond of his own flouriſhes, that he ſome ſoleciſma in 
« ſometimes cannot ſtay even till a General is got to the French orig 
* the head of his troops to harangue them ; but makes _ 
te him write orders, ſchoolmaſter like, filled with anti- 
„ theſes and rhetorical figures.” 

I fancy that moſt good judges will look upon this 
judgment on Tacitus as extravagant and unjuſt ; and it 
would have been for Theopompus's intereſt, had all his 
Cenſors the ſame taſte with that we have ſeen in thoſe 
paſſages extracted from the Anonymiana. He would 
have been condemned without mercy, and in the moſt 
inſulting manner; but then he might have anſwered, 
that his judges went upon extravagant maxims ; and 
apologize for himſelf by ſaying, that there is no 
hiſtorian but would be hear! in the ſame cenſure, 
and conſequently it was falſe and over-delicate. 

[G] He is likewiſe blamed for adepting many fabu- 
lous forier, and too prolix ſpeeches.) With regard to 


the fitions, which Theopompus had blended in his re- 


lations, I will give the teſtimony of Cicero: Intelligo 
te alias in hiſtoria leges ſervandas putare, alias in poe- 
mate: guippe quum in illa ad veritatem quægut referan- 
tur, in bac ad delectationem pleraque : quamquam & 
apud Herodotum patrem hiſſoriæ & apud Theopompum 


fent innumerabiles fabulz (39). i. e. I know you (39) Ciceto, 44 


« are of opinion that hiſtory requires different laws from i, lib. 1. 

* thoſe of poetry ; ſince, in the former, truth is the only al. 428, C 
object, and in the latter chiefly pleaſure : though wigs 

« there are numberleſs fictions both in Herodotus the 

father of hiſtory, and in Theopompus.” Diony- 

ſinus Halicarnaſſæus points at two abſurd relations of 

this hiſtorian. Multas ineptias pre ſe fert, ex quo genere 

illa ſunt que de Sileno commemorat, qui in Macedonia 

apparuit, & que de dracone ad triremum pugna navali 

contendente, & alia nonnulla iis fimilia (40). i. e. He (40) Dion. Hal. 

« abounds with trifling tales, of which kind are what E#ift. ad Pomp. 

« he relates concerning the apparitions of Silenus in e, page m. 

«© Macedonia; and of a dragon's fighting in a naval 

I know not whether 

what is there ſaid concerning Silenus's apparition, is 

the ſame thing as the dialogue between Silenus and 

Midas. It is found in lian (41) as extracted from (41) #lian. 

Theopompus, and it appeared ſo very fabulous to 7. Hiſt. lib. 3. 


Zlian, that he concluded the relation of it as fol- . 18. pag. m. 


* a” . ” HP * 200. = 
lows. Kai redra 8; Tw Ti5% 6 NO. N, Wii wo ds. bon "gooey 


£11906 N vos tires dbu pwudIord'yO-, * i TY reg, 5 is & A- lib. 7. pag. m. 
Aeig Of (42). i. e. That man may give credit to them, 112. 
„Who will rely on the veracity of Theopompus the : 
„ Chian. But with regard to my ſelf, 1 look upon (42) Fay 
„him as a notorious romancer both in theſe and —X_ M$: 
« other things.” It may be doubted whether Di- zoo, * © 
onyſius Halicarnaſſeus had in view this dialogue, he 
ſpeaking only of fables inſerted in Theopompus's hiſ- 
tory ; and we are told by Servius, that Theopompus 
had related this in a work entitled Warmaſſa, wonder- | 
ful things (43). But the foundation of this doubt is (43) Servivs, is 
not very ſolid; ſince that hiſtorian might have repeated < "gs — 2 
in his hiſtory what he had ſaid before in Tome other 
book j or might have introduced into his Thazmafia 
ſome paſſages from his hiſtories, | 
I muſt obſerve, that we are not to rank among the 
fitions publiſhed by Theopompus, the Geographical 
errors or falſities that were grounded on ſuch relations 
as it was difficult for him to reQify (44). In this latter (44) See Straboy 
claſs we are not to rank all the fallities he tells con- lid. 7. pag: 219. 
cerning the Egyptians (45). 2 
Here follows a cenſure with regard to the role, Sſculus, libs 1. 
88 of cap. 27 


(45) See Diodorus _ 
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) Dian. Bel, and for being 660 ſatyrical F HJ. A very = trick was plaid him, which was 
y 


2 5 1 * publiſhing under his name, and in a ſtyle exactly like his, a hiſtory that diſguſt- 

264. See aw pig · ed the principal Republics A Greece [7]. None of his books are extant, which 

825 is a great Joſs [ K J, beeauſe of the character which a great critic (F) gives of 
| | | * them. 


of his ſpeeches. ** Bur as to thoſe tedious flonrithes 
and long harangues, which Theopompus, Ephorus, 
«© and Anaximenes put into the mouths of Generals, 
« when they have made their ſoldiers take up arms, 
„and then drawn up in order of battle, we may ap- 
* ply to them the following words of a Poet. 
l follement on ne va langager, 
(46) Plutarch in Quand on off preſt de Pennemi charger (46).” 
WE, i 13-6 hoc bis heb ar6 by C 
reer Fock are not made by Captains, 
This is according When their whole army's drawn up r the fight. 


to Amyot's ver- 

: 17 He likewiſe is blamed... . for being too ſatyri- 
(47) Voſlius, de cal.} Voſſius (47) quotes three authorites for it. The 
Hift. Grac. pag. firſt is Cornelius Nepos who ſpeaks thus. Theopompus 
33. ... Nur, qui quidens duo maledicentiſſimi neſ- 
| tio quo modo in illo uno laudando ( Alcibiade } conſenſe- 
42) Cornel, run (48). The ſecond authority is that of Lucian, 
+ „is Ali- and the third that of Joſephus. The laſt mentioned 
biade, cap. 11. obſerved that Theopompus has defamed the Athe- 
(49) Joſeph. lib, nians (49). The words of the ſecond deſerve to be 
J. contra A- mentioned. He fays that hiſtorians who introduce 

. ſfpeeches, ought ſto paſs lightly over elogiums and 

| _ cenſores, and remember that they are not at the bar, 
for that otherwiſe they would be guilty of the ſame 

fault with Theopompus. Ta, airy Ornropry aire 

Tes, Pure Inporey r M rd Y ο, x Matpi- 

OO 817 gouupihy To pw pros &s nero Ee, " 
{50) Lucianus, Jreptb Te rh (50). i, e. You otherwiſe will 
were Hiftorie, e fall into the ſame error with Theopompus, who ac- 
| Hb. x. pag. m. 6 cuſes many with too great bitterneſs, and makes it 
705. om 1 4 his bufineſs to blacken perſons rather than relate hiſ- 

4 qoxical tranſactions.“ To theſe three witneſſes 
Voſſius might have added the authority of Plutarch, 
T7 who ſays that Theopompus ought to be credited much 

51) n e more when he applauds than when he cenſures (5 1). 

andc vr: a54- Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus had undertaken the defenſe 
cn av v, i of Theopompus upon this occaſion; he comparin 
2 * him to Phyſicians, who lance and cauteriſe the infect 
magis quam obte- parts to the quick, but without hurting thoſe that are 
renti. Plut. in found. Proinde etiam obtrectator videtur efſe, dum non 
Ly fandro, ſub fin, nullos debitis convitiis afficit, & fad virorum illuſ- 
Page 450, E. rium non neceſſaria perſtringit : ſimile quiddam fa- 

ciens ac medici, qui corruptas corports partes fecant & 

| xrxunt, quam profundiſſime cauteria & ſeftiones immit- 
tentes, non tamen ſanas corporis partes & bene affetas at- 

(52) Dion. Hal. fingun- (52). i. e. He alſo ſeems to be of a malevo- 
_ as - 6. *© lent dripofition, whilſt he reproaches ſome perſons in 
Hey page 264. « the manner they deſerved, and attacks the errors of 
=o „ the moſt eminent perſons ; acting, on this occaſion, 

% like Phyſicians, who lance and cauteriſe to a very 

«« great depth the corrupted parts of the body, but 

« without hurting the ſound parts, and fuch as are 

in right order.” It is to be obſerved, that the di- 
| vine Plato did not eſcape the flanders of Theopom- 
(53) Idem, ibid. pus (5 3) ; a circumſtance that is not to be wondered 
pag- 252. Atben. at, fince they fell with the utmoſt ſeverity on the per- 
| W ſon of Philip of Macedon. The picture which Theo- 
9 pompus drew of that monarch's heart is filled with 
(54) See Athen. more abominable accuſations (54), than the anonymous 
lib. 6. pag. 260. libellers aſcribed to Henry III King of France. It is 

alſo declared, that after he had beſtowed the higheſt 


encomiums on Alexander, he recanted by ſome injurious 


writings. Pulſus ? patria quum fupplex in Diane Epbe- 

fie templum confugi]et multa contra Chios ſeripfit ad 

Alexandrum in quibus illum laudavit : ſed poſtea wall 

rad\ey cecinit. Nam dicitur in eundem poſtea cri pf, 

 guamwvis quod ſeriffit in manu hominum non videatur 

(55) Corradus im wenifſe (5 5). 1. e. Being baniſhed from his native 
Brutum Cicero- © country, and making the temple of Diana at Ephe- 
nu, page 120, 4 ſus his aſylum, he wrote many things againſt the 
« people of Chios, to Alexander, and at the ſame 

« time applauded him; however, he afterwards wrote 

« a recantation. We are told that he wrote againſt 

„ that monarch, though the piece of ſatyr in _ 

« tion does not ſeem io have been public.” 

Here follow ſome words of Tally, which ſeem to give 

a good idea of the ſharp and ſeyere ſtyle of Theopom- 

pus; hinders guæ Hibs uni legantur, Theopompino ge- 


hiſtory, he there cenſuring other hiſtorians (57). 


nere "ant etiam aſptriort thulto pangentur (56). i. e. (56) Cicero, 
The fort of ſecret hiſtory which would entertain £2 6. lib. 2. 
«« generally, ought to be writ in Theopompus's man- OS; pag. 
« ner, or even in a ſharper ſtyle.” The author in a 
queſtion ſet out as a critic in the very preface of his 79 8 
(57) Dion. Hal. 
If what I have read in a dedication be true, viz, “ ®refar, Hf. 


that King Philip was extremely liberal to Theopom- 


pus, it muſt be owned that he laid out his money ill. 
Celebratur mullorum literis ac libris principum quorun- 
dam benignitas in viros literatos, ut Dionyſſii in Platonem, 
Philippi in Theopompum, Alexandri in Ariſtotelem, Severi | 
in Oppiannm (58). i. e. A great number of writers (58) Franciſc, 


* mention in their letters or books the liberality of Duarenus, Epi. 3 


, ſome Princes to learned men, as of Dionyfius to Plato, 37,1," 
« Philip to Theopompus, of Alexander to Ariftotle, 77 ſorcren Wk 
and of Severus to Oppian.” I could eaſily believe c Commenta- 
that Philip made ſome preſents to Theopom pus, it being #19 in Tit, ſoloto 
certain that the laſt mentioned made a panegyric on this atrimonto. 
King; and that, among other praiſes, he inſinuated the | 
following: F this Monarch does but continue what he has 
fo well begun, that alone will enable him to poſſeſs bim- 
ſelf of all Europe. Kal a; Qurour®- ir 79 Oi 
iyx@piu ir of BennViin Omar. Ti atroi; irre- 
ow Supa, x Tis wary, miry Paciawon, Et quemad- 
modum in Philippi Laudatione Theopompus, Philippum, 
fs pergere, ut inſtituiſſet, ſuique eſſe fimilis wollet, to- | 
tius Europe imperio mox potiturum (59). Theon, from (59) Theo. in 
whom J borrow theſe words, ſays elſewhere (60), that © * 8. 
Theopompus's panegyric on Philip and Alexander were *'*' '93' 
ſtill extant. 'Theſe no doubt were pieces ſeparated (50) Theo. ibid. 
from his hiſtory, pieces he had writ as an orator ; and ©: pag. 19. 
though he had been rewarded for them he changed his 
note in his hiſtory, and ſpoke ill things of the ſame 
Prince whom he had applauded ſo much before. The 
characters varied. The orator had aQted his part 3 
the hiſtorian ſucceeded him, and maintained his 
character. We are not to ſuppoſe, that the diſcourſes 
of a panegyriſt influence either his converſation, or | 
the moral and hiſtorical books he writes. This dif- 
tinction may be ſtill obſerved in the preſent age. 
One, who on a grand day, as that for inſtance of the 
diſtribution of prizes, has beſtowed the moſt pompous 
applauſes, ſhall cenſure when he is ſitting by his fire- 
ſide z and even though his penſion ſhould not be taken 
from him, and conſequently he not be diſguſted, he yet 
ſhall ſpeak ſome ungrateful truths if he writes as an 
hiſtorian, I will not pretend to ſay, that every one 
acts after this manner. There are but too many per- 
ſons, who, under the character of hiſtorians, are as 
guilty of flattery, as under that of an orator. But The- 
opompus and ſome others did not act after this manner. 
[1] 4 very ſeurvy trick <vas played him, which 
was, to publiſh under hi; name, and in @ ſtyle exattly 
like his, a hiſtory that diſguſted the principal Republics 
of Greece.) Anaximenes his enemy put this trick upon 
him. This is told us by Pauſanias, who, if I am not 
miſtaken, is the only perſon who ſpoke of it. His 
words are as follow. ®Oaira: d x) did 6 Avatiwins 
ix dee on a palin, d ν x; IniQYoorET® dud wi- 
„O-. "ETxQuxe iv euro; ToPioThs, * ToOmy Ao 25 4 
beste. ws ob of dle h tis O1dTo ror ryry 000 Ty AED? 
TpaTy, AfA Bionior is AN ma,, wy im} Auxad Hei 
5 % O, ovyypupu Aoideper* as d i ig To api 
Timorer ard pwinpumpire, inrypana; rA Otonpury To de- 
pe Te BEN, ina ig Th AR g ares Fa TVY YES 
Ypeqhg i, x) w xd. m3. is Or6Tourer ava mira Thr | 
ENA ATI (61). i. e. But we are told that (61) Pauſan, . 
% Anaximenes revenged bimfelf on his enemy, with 4 496, ev 
„no leſs cunning than envy. For being himſelf a 9. 
* ſophiſt, and an exact imitator of the mannerof writ- 
„ ing of the ſophiſts, and bearing a ſecret grudge to 
„ Theopompus the ſon of Damafiſtratus, he wrote a 
© book, in which he greatly aſperſed the Athenians, 
„ Lacedzmonians and 4 arc River —_— 
* exactly Theopompus's ſty le, xed his name 
4 to it, * diſperſed the — in queſtion through 
« the ſeveral cities of Greece, a circumſtance that 
« exaſperated all the Greeks againſt Theopompus.“ 
CLX] None of his books are extans, wuhich iu 4 77 
1 | 12 
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them. He ſays that Theopotpus enquited inte the ſecret cauſes of thoſe 'occalions (2), 
and that he pulled off the maſk from ſuch perſons as concealed real vices under apparent 
virtues ();; ſo that his hiſtory is a tribunal in which the conduct of every perſon was ex- 
amined, with all the exactneſs which Poets have aſcribed to thoſe who judge ſows in 
hell. I omit the reſt of the noble elogiums beſtowed by that great cenſor.” The reader 
will find in the remark 95 the judgment which the critics have formed of * og on 
ſtyle. The citations which Abend has given us of his works may juſtly make us re- 
gret the loſs of them. It has been obſerved, that there were certain particulars in them 
not found in any other author (i). With regard to his life I can fay no more than what 
follows. He (&) fled from Chios with his father, who was convicted of favouring the 
Lacedæmonians. He was reinſtated in his own country after his father's death, a cir- 
cumſtance that was owing to a letter wrote by Alexander the Great. He was then fix 
and forty years old. He was forced to wander up and down like a fugitive after Alex- 
ander's death; and going to Egypt, he not only met with no aſylum there, but he would 
have been put to death, had not his friends humbly beſought King Ptolemy to fave him, 
2 who would have put him to death, upon pretence that he concerned himſelf in too many 
3 (1) ar . things (1), He himſelf (m) was an eye- witneſs to many events related by him, and he (=) Dion. Hat 
8 Tod yj400% avently - e 0 | 4 ** SI 1:4" Epift. ad Pomp. 
12:44, Pelur got into the familiarity of ſeveral perſons who commanded armies, or were at the helm . Me 
- ee of affairs. He procured himſelf this acceſs, as a circumſtance of great conſequence to 
kalle. Idem, ibid. the perfection of his work. He had ſome ctiſputes concerning the government of the city _ ä 
with Theocritus his countryman (2). I do not find that he merited the title of a Peri- 40 Strabo, Ib 
patetic Philoſopher which Grotius beſtowed upon him [LI. I take no notice of the Se 4% Athen. 
puniſhment related by Ariſtæus, that being ſufficiently taken notice of by Moreri. I > 6. rag. 230. 
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page 263 · 
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7) Plutarch. in 


Ageſilao, page 
614, C. | 


3. 


6 Photius, in 
Bibliotb. num. 
170. 


will conclude with obſerving, that Theopompus was charged with being a plagia 


(62) Photius, in 1/6. He had publiſhed a great number of | ſpeech- 
Biblioth, num. es (62), and ſeveral letters (63). He wrote one to 


76. pag. 39% Menander (64), and another to the inhabitants of pom 


(63) Dion. Hal. Chios (65), which are cited by Athenæus. He alſo 
Epiſt. ad Pom- wrote ſome advices to that Prince (66). His treatiſe 
peium, is. fine, nee ray cn ix APE xanpgiror, De rebus gur 
(64) Athen. lib, ſacrilegio ex Delphis ſurreptæ ſunt (67); and that 
13. page $95» war 715 Taro. Tpi ; de exercitationibus Plato- 
(65) Idem, ibid. nis ( 68) are uoted by the ſame author. His di ſſerta- 
pag. 586. tion 749} tb eν,êL, de pietate, is cited by the ſcholiaſt 

on Ariſtophanes (69). Others quote his Javggio:a; 
(66) Idem, lib. ©4miranda_(70) ; but he acquired his reputation chiefly 
by two hiſtories. 


3. pag. 230. | The one was that of Greece in 
twelve books, containing the tranſactions during ſeven- 
(67) ldem, lib. teen years, beginning where Thucydides ends. It 


ended at the naval engagement of Cnides. The other 
hiſtory was entitled ®,ATTix&, it being deſigned as an 


13. pag. 604. 


4a - * account of the reign of Philip of Macedon. It con- 
ebe, Af. ted of LVIII Books; the VI, VII, IX, XX, and 


(70) Apollonius, XXX of which had been long loſt (71), when Photius 
Hiſt. Comment. (72) read the reſt, He gives us extracts of the XIIth, 
cap, 10. Laertius, though Menophatus, an antjent author, thought it had 
Fae: e been loſt. Diodorus Siculus (73), and the anonymous 
en, Virgil, author, who wrote the Olympiads, mention the loſs 
Eclog, 6. ver. 13 Of five of Theopompus's books (74). It would be 
& 26, to no purpoſe to object to their teſtimony, that 
(77) Anonyme the LVih and LVIIth books were cited by Stephanus 
bee ac. Byzantinus, and the LVIth by Athenzus. Thoſe who 
ſium, de Hit, raiſe this objection would not make it, if they knew 
Græcis, pag. 32. what Photius obſerves, viz. that almoſt all the five 
(3-) Photius, loſt books were nearer the beginning of the work than 
poor 77% the end of it. 1 
63) Diod. Sicul. Voſſius is therefore miſtaken, when he ſays that 
lib 16. cap. 3. Harpocration quotes a letter of Theopompus to Tiſa- 
E „u. menes (75). This is falſe; Harpocration 19 a 
je we © dramatic piece written by Theopompus the comic 
op N writer, 2 entitled 7:/amenes (76). , wat. 

LL] The title of peripatetic philoſapher, which Grotius 


(75) Voſſius, de 

— Gracis, beſtowed upon him.] The reſurrection of a dead body, 
ap. 31. 

(76) * Maul- 
lac's Notes on 
Har pocratien, 
Voce Kar the Peripatetics imagined this poſſible, and would 
om Pag. m. Eg, certainly happen. 


ſince ſome learned men, as Zoroaſter among the Chal- 


tius, in Annotatis follows his note concerning Theopompus (78). De 


od Librum II de quo Diogenes Laertius initio Libri (79). Kai Orne 


F-ritate Relig. 


It is faid (80) that he inſerted word for word, in the (89) 


ſays he, ought not to be looked upon as an impoſlibility, 
deans, moſt of the Stoicks, and Theopompus among 


This is his text in Book II of the 
(78) Hugo Gro- treatiſe de weritate religionis Chriſtiane (77) 3 and here 


NI. 
: THERON 
« that every being will exiſt under the ſame denomina- 

« tions for ever.“ The perſon here ſpoke of is Theo- 

0 the hiſtorian, whoſe article I am now writing. 
Now I do not remember to have read, that he was ever 
ranked among the Philoſophers ; and it is my opinion, 
that he was too haughty to become, in a pretty ad - 
vanced age, the diſciple of Ariſtotle. But though one 
could juſtify Grotius with regard to this error, he 
would be liable to cenſure upon another account. For 
what he quotes from Diogenes Laertius ſigniſies only, 
that Theopompus had related in his hiſtory the opinion 
of the Magi concerning the reſurrection. Let us take 
it for granted, that Theopompus was a very famous Pe- 
ripatetic, does it follow from the paſſage of his 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius, that a famous diſciple . 
of the renowned Ariſtotle thought that men would rife - 
from the dead? Do hiſtorians give credit to every thing 
they relate? Had Cordemoi, who was à Carteſian, in- 
ſerted in his hiſtory of France ſome tenet of the ancient 
Druids, ſhould we conclude from thence that this tenet 
was believed by the Carteſians? This doubtleſs is a 
very weak paſlage, in the learned commentary which 
Grotius added to his excellent work concerning the 
truth of- the Chriſtian Religion. As 

LM] Theopompus was charged wwith being a plagiary.] 

lib. 1 8 A 
eleventh book of his Philippics, a long paſſage of one . d 997 
of Iſocrates's orations; that on _ ions, in 9 
order to conceal his thefts, he changed the place and apud Euſebium, 
the names of the perſons; that he relates for inſtance, Prefer. Evang. 
that Pherecydes, having drank of a water from a cer- lib. nia hep 
tain well in a city of Syria, had foretold that there . 14 
would be an earthquake three days after; and that he 
wrote in this manner, becauſe he ſaw plainly that had 
he ſpoke of this earthquake as of a thing which Py- 
thagoras had foretold in the city of Metapontum, his 
thek would have been found out; the readers know- 
ing that he had ſtole this incident from a book of An- 
dron (81). It is added, that he ſtole many particu- (81) Who, in a 
lars from Xenophon, and ſpoiled them; for having bool intitled Ti- 
attempted to inſert, in the eleventh book of his hiſ- eee 
tory of Greece, the conference between Pharnabazus prediction, "rb 
and Agefilaus, which Xenophon has fo well deſcribed, ibid. 
he quite enervated it. He did not care to employ the 
words of the author whom he plundered, and that for 
two reaſons; firſt becauſe he was deſirous of concealing 
the plagiariſm ; and ſecondly, becauſe he was defirous 
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| * Southwell, in 
ibliotb. Script, 


Societ. Jeſu, page 
784. 


(8) Idem, ibid. 


* 


the leaſt damped. Balzac made him ſome very high com 


THERON -(VITAL). a French Jeſuit, was born at Limoux in Languedoc in 
1572, He became a Father of the Society of Jeſus in 1587 3 taught Rhetoric, Philo- 


ſophy, and moral Divinity, and made a profeſſion of the fourth vow, He 


paſſed fifty 


years in preaching, and that in the moſt conſiderable Cities in France. He was Rector 


of 


ntauban College, and Provincial of the Province of Toulouſe (a). 


He publiſhed, 


at various times, ſeveral Latin pieces of Poetry, which were greatly applauded z and 
continued to write verſe in his old age, without its a pearing that his poetical vein was in 
pli 


ments on that account [A], 


but was miſtaken with regard to the age he aſcribed to him [BJ. This Jeſuit died in 


Toulouſe the 25th of February 1657 (b). 


The Chevalier Theron, his nephew, Captain in the regiment of Lanoy, and ſon to a 
Counſellor of Toulouſe (c), exerciſes himſelf in French Poetry. A little Poem of his 


is inſerted in the Mercure Galant (d). 


\ Zqaxt, N oÞ rar, x; A e Ken, IE, 
5 ehe, x take a Brad's 9 ix d, 1 
L Bunnomiry dolx wg Qaivtlai, % 79 % 5 2160 To 
Zeroav1O- Ab Flr, Nam illum ſane Pharnabazi 
cum Ageſilas conpreſſum . . . in Gratarum hiftoriarum 
undecimum tranflulit : verum ita quidem, ut 
omnia fine vi, fine motu, habere prorſus ac jacere vi- 
deantur. Dum znim is, ut plagium difſimulet, dicendi 


ON OY facultatem oflentare geflit, & elaborate diftionis cultum 


($2) Porphyr. 
apud Euſeb. 
Præpar. Evang. 
lib. 10. cap. LO 


(;) ldem, ibid. 
Page 467. 


(84) Cicero, lib. 
T, 2. de Divinat. 
Plinius, lib. 2. 

cap. 79. Apollo- 
nius, Hiſt, Mem, 
Jib. 5. Diogen. 
Laert. lib. 1. 
num. 116. 


(35) Porphyrius, 
apud Euſebium, 
Præ par. Evang. 
lib. 10. cap. 3+ 

| Pape 464+ 


aſſuere, tardus, cunctabundus, ac procraſtinanti ſimilis 
videtur, adeoque vi vam illam ac ſpirantem Xenophontis 
efficacitatem elidit (82). To conclude, we are told (83) 
of a book entitled *Iyrwrai Indagatores, or the Inquiſi- 
tors, in which were a great many ſuch particulars 
concerning Theopompus. 3 

It may be obſerved, by the way, that if Theopom - 
pus falſified what he ſtole from Andron, we here have 
an inſtance of what is ſaid, viz. that falſhood makes 
à greater progreſs than truth. Several gtave authors 
aſcribe the prediction to Pherecydes (84). 
I muſt not omit that Porphyrius charges him alſo 
with declaring himſelf ſuperior to Iſocrates, and with 
boaſting his having vanquiſhed him in a conteſt with re- 
gard to eloquence, on Mauſolus's tomb. Kaire: ovgy- 


Pere T Icon h % verxhoX b favry Afys, x mv im} 
| Mawous &yava, re dend (8c). i. e. In the 


% mean time he deſpiſed Iſocrates; and boaſts that he 
« had vanquiſhed his maſter in the conteſt appointed 
« in honour of Mauſolus.” Photius ought to have 
ranked this particular with thoſe he tells of the ſame 
kind, and I therefore cannot think how he came to 


omit it. He ſays Theopompus relates, that Iſocrates, 


(86) Photius, 
Bibliotb. num. 


176. pay: 392 


Theodectus, Naucrates, and himſelf were the four 
greateſt orators at that time in Greece. Tres d 
ον mT ?” ejẽj The &v Ad, g ixur Toi ER- 
an Ha, ſecum in dicendi facultate principatum in 
Græcia tenuiſſe (86). That Iſocrates and Theodectus 
being poor, uſed to make ſpeeches for money, and 
alſo taught ſchool to ſupport ſelves ; but that him- 
ſelf and Naucrates having had wherewithal to ſupport 
themſelves in an honourable manner, had employed 


their whole leiſure in ſtudy. Obſerve that the tranſlator 


(37) Idem, ibid, 


(88) Negue vero 
temere ſe aut pra - 
ter rat ionem pri- 
mas fibi vindi- 
care. 


does not juſtly expreſs the ſenſe of what follows; « 
as d A, tin abr magdNoyer, GvUTopoira Ty fe- 
Tue (87). He ſaying that it ſignifies, no one ought 
to be ſurprixed that I aſcribe the firſt rank to my- 
ſelf (88). Theopompus is not ſo proud as this; he 
ſaying only that he may, without raſhneſs, put him- 
ſelf in the firſt claſs. His vanity is ſo very remarkable 


on this occaſion, that it ought not to have been height- - 


ned by an unfaithful tranſlation. 


[4] Without its appearing that his poetical wein was 
in the leaft damped. Balxac made him ſome very high 


compliments on that account.) Here follow ſome of 
Balzac's reflections extracted from a letter he wrote to 


Father Theron, the 4th of March 1643. The Neapo- 
% litan winters image to me your old age; thoſe ſo 
«« very luminous winters, and all crowned with roſes. 
« That of Maſſiniſſa was not fo ſprightly and vigorous, 
„and the child he got at fourſcore years old, was not 
«« a production worthy of being compared with the 
«« poem you wrote at ſeventy five. This ſhews that 
46 the fire which deſcends from heaven by inſpiration, 
« is not 2 by the diminution of the natural 
% heat. And if art has diſcovered the invention of 
«« unextinguiſhable lamps, the maſter of the art may 


but the confirmation of it. 


wrote as follows to Chapelain. 


THESMOPHORIA 


46 be able to preſerve, in its full ſtrength, the fiery parts 


*« of our minds, and make the ardour and vivacity 
«« of its motions laſting. . . . . I muſt retract the 
« bad ſentence which I advanced formerly as an eter- 


(e) Mercure Ga- 
ant, jan. 1703, 


pag. 112, 


{d) Ibid. 


«© nal truth, Wat there is no ſuch. thing as a ft 


« old woman. Excuſe this raſh aſſertion. 
«« then acquainted with your muſe, which contradicts 
© my aſſertion, and quite invalidates a proverb, 
„which I imagined I might have made current. 
«« Her old age is not the decline of her beauty, 
Had I as much cou- 
* rage as the authors your countrymen, I would 
« ſay much more. I would fay, at leaſt, of that 
« wonderful old woman, that at the age of Hecuba 
« ſhe had as many lovers as Helen in the flower of 
« her youth. I could mention a great number, both 
*« of thoſe who are paſſionately fond in Paris, as of 
* ſuch as figh for her on this fide of the Loire (1).” 


ſerve that Balzac beſtowed great applauſes on Father 
Theron, in letters which this Jeſuit did not read. He 
| « Since you are cu- 
„ rious of knowing who Father Theron is, whom I 


I was not 


(1) Balzac, Lett, 
To [give ſome weight to theſe elogiums, I muſt ob- 3 1 


page 313. 


© imagined you knew better than myſelf, I muſt inform 


* you that he is a Poet who is above ſeventy five 
«« years old. A little after the King's birth he wrote 
« two poems in Glyconic verſe, as I believe ; and the 
« late King, on the advantageous account which was 


« given him of them, commanded Motin to tranſlate 


« them. They are entitled The Crowns and the Dau- 
«« phins, and were printed at Paris in Latin and 
« French, in oppoſite pages. Theſe two pieces are very 
% valuable, and I am ſure they will pleaſe you. I 
have ſeen other pieces of his, in which I diſcovered 


an excellent genius; but I know at the ſame time 


« that he is lazy, and that no man in the world cares 


* ſo little to employ his talent (2).” Baillet makes no (2) Balzac, La- 
mention of this Poet. 


[B] Balxac was miſtaken with regard to the age be 
aſcribed to him.) We have juſt now ſeen, that he de- 


the 15th of February 1641. At this rate our Jeſuit 
was born in 1566, which is a falſity ; Alegambe and 
Southwell declaring him to be but fifteen when he en- 
tred among the Jeſuits in 1587. Such falſities com- 
monly diſpleaſe, few perſons deſiring to be thought 
older than they really are, not even thoſe who do not 
intend to marry. I am ſenſible that certain old men 
who, as was ſaid of the firſt Duke d'Epernon, have 
paſſed the age of dying, are as willing to make them- 


tres à Chapelain, 
liv. 6. Letter 5. 


pag. 283, 284. 


clares Father Theron to be upwards of ſeventy five A ry ay 


1641. 


ſelves five or ſix years older, as they made themſelves 


ſo much younger during their youth. Vanity finds its 
account in this, ſince it is more ſurprizing for a man 
of fourſcore and ten, or a hundred years of age, to 
have ſtill ſome vigour remaining, than if he were in 
tolerable good health at eighty or eighty five years 
old. Other old men are not diſpleaſed with a juſt 
calculation ; they being afraid that a wrong one, which 
brings them nearer than it ſhould do to the end of their 
courle, ſhould leſſen the regard the world may have for 
them. Be this as it will, Balzac's falſity was of ano- 
ther kind; it was flattering, but not diſobliging, and 
was an elogium of Father Theron. A preſent of fix 
years raiſed the higher admiration for his poems ; 
the older his readers ſuppoſed him, the more they ad- 
mired the fire of his verſes. However, I am of opi - 
nion that Balzac was ſincere on this occaſion. 
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fr) 
lib, 
ver. 


(2) 
Hb. 


(33 


nu! 


Gr, 


teri, pat · 309 · 


(8568) Ovid. Met. 


THE 


539 


THESMOPHORIA, a name given to the feſtivals ſolemnized in honour of Ceres, 
conſidered as a Law-giver [A]; other feſtivals being conſecrated to her, as the inven- 
6e] Se Arifto- treſs of the products of the earth. Men were not permitted to be preſent at the Theſ- 


hanes, in O45- 
auch t- 


{b) See the end 
of the rem. [A] 


mophoria; and none but women of diſtinction might aſſiſt at that ſolemnity (a). 
They uſed to go in proceſſion to Eleuſis, whilſt the ſacred books were carried by maid- 
ens of good reputation (b), This feſtival laſted three or four days, and ſome ſay that it 
" laſted nine. Women were not allowed to live with their huſbands till it was ended. It 


is pretended that, the better to enable them to ſubmit to this abſtinence, they uſed to lye 
on certain leaves, which had a refrigerating faculty [B]; but it would be ſtrange, gene- 


[Ceres confidered as a laæugiver.] It was the 
common opinion, that mankind were greatly obliged 
to that Goddeſs upon two accounts. She taught them 
ſowing and reaping, and gave them laws. 


Prima Ceres unco glebam dimovit aratro : 
Prima dedit fruges, alimentague mitia terris : 


fr) Ovid. Met. Prima dedit leges. Cereris ſumus omnia munus (1). 


lib, Go Fab. 6, 
vere 341» 


« Firſt Ceres taught the lab'ring hind to plow, 


„The pregnant earth, and quickping ſeed to ſow. 


1% She firſt for man did wholeſom food provide, 

« And with juſt laws the wicked world ſupply'd : 

« All good from her deriv'd.” | 
l AkrHUR MATNwWARAINOG Eſq; 


* 


Peruſe the commentators on the following words of 
Virgil. 5 | 


Madtant lectas de more bidentes 


(2) Virg- Zn. Legifere Cereri (2). 


ibs 4+ ver. 58. 


« A choſen Ewe of two years old they pay 
„ | | 


Tt is therefore probable that two ſorts of feſtivals were 

conſecrated to her ; and that the Theſmophoria related 

(3) * 9 chiefly to her in quality of a lawgiver (3). The word 
> a Ria 4 163, itſelf leads us to this opinion; for, according to He- 
5 ſychius, 9eopo; ſignifies a divine law, %. 94, 
ſacra ipſius Theſmophoria, id eff lagum latio vocatur. 


i. e. Her feſtival Theſmophoria, which received its 


« name from her ordaining laws.” Theſe are Servius's 

words on the above cited paſſage of Virgil ; but not- 

withſtanding this ſome things might have been prac- 

tiſed in the Theſmophoria which related to her as 

| the inventreſs of harveſt. I am to obſerve that one of 
(4) Pauſan. lib. her epithets was 9:opsPop©-, Pauſanias (4) and an 
10. page 352» inſcription of Gruterus ſhew this (5). By the way, here 
| follows the proof of a particular which I aſſert in 
(5) Inſeript. Cru the text of this article, viz. that the ſacred books were 
carried by maidens of good repute. Had yarains, 
x) Toy Sie Tepureti, Kam TY Wicca 116 TEASTIG, Mg vo- 
wits GSN, x) liens drip Tay xopuPar avray hvili9e- 


(6) Schol. Theo= gay x; ran MTartweru I' lo wy Exotix (6). i. e. 


crit, ad Idyll. Ws ie Virgins, of an unblemiſhed life, carried the holy 
* books of the laws upon their heads, during the 
« feſtival, and advanced forward towards Cetes in a 
« ſupplicating poſture.” 
[B] The better to enable them to ſubmit to this abſti- 


(7) Compare this nence (7),they uſed to lye on certain leaves, which had a re- 
— 4 article fyigerating faculty.) Ovid does not ſpeak of this, but 
» rem. 


[3]. only of the cuſtom of ſeparating from their huſbands. 


Feſtæ pie Cereris celebrabant annua matres 
Illa, quibus niveã velatæ corpora veſte 
Primitias frugum dant ſpicea ſerta ſuarum: 
Pergue novem noctes Venerem lactuſſue viriles 
; In velitis numerant (8). 
lib. 10. ver. 431. 
„ The ſolemn feaſt of Ceres now was near, 
« When long white linen ſtoles the matrons wear; 
„ Rank'd in proceſſion walk the pious train, 

«« Offring firlt fruits, and ſpikes of yellow grain: 
«« For nine long nights the nuptial bed they ſhun, 
« And ſanctify ing harveſt lye alone.” | 


I am not ſurprized he did not take notice of this 
circumitance, it being no ways pertinent to his deſign. 
His ſcheme therefore ſignifies nothing here. Of all 
the authors I could quote, I ſhall inſtance only Pliny 
and the Scholiaſt on 'Theocritus. Græci lygon wocant, 

I 


„ which extinguiſhes all venereal inclinations.” It 


herbs on my bed quite up to my elbows. 


Drxypen. 


rally 


alii agnon, quoniam matrona Theſmophoriis Atheniefi- 

um caſtitatem cuſtodientes, his foliis cubitus fibi fler- 

nunt (9). i. e. It is called Lygos by the Greeks, and (9) Plin- lib. 24- 
„by others Agnos, becauſe that ſuch matrons as de- 7,9 Father 
* fired to preſerve their chaſtity in the Theſmophoria 1 fk on 
„ (an Athenian feſtival) always made themſelves beds this paſſage, Hee 
« of leaves.” This Pliny fays, ſpeaking of the vi- beidem verbis 
tex, which is called agnus caftur by our Botaniſts. I P. — ps N. 
am to obſerve, by the way, that they have made a jj”. ,, * 
proper name of an epithet. The Greeks having pre „np. med. pag. 
tended that ſuch as ſhould eat or drink of this plant, 148. A#/ianus 
or ſhould lay it under them in their beds, would pre- %, % 9. biſt. 
ſerve themſelves from uncleanneſs, gave it the ſirname cep. 26. 
yr; from the word «yo, which ſignifies chaſte. | 
This word afterwards became the proper name of 

wvitex, not alone, but with the Latin word which cor- 


_ reſponds with it. With 7 to the Scholiaſt on 
Theocritus, his words are as follow. Ty» æerdgas, bur 


tre: ler QuTor , ,,jSxꝙ. 5 de 9 3y Tok; gecſuecho· 
plot em m2 S Tv Hepfad r Thv zur Th | 
"APpodioue dA eri (10), i. e. He called Conyza (10) Scboliaſt. 


by the word Cayxza, a plant having a ſtrongly Tbeocriti ad Idyll. 


„ refrigerating quality, for which reaſon it was laid . He fays the 
* under them in the feſtival called Theſmophoria, P me 14%. 4. 
ws erer Xop- 
muſt be obſerved that he does not ſpeak of the ſame 3 
plant as Pliny, he ſpeaking of the herb conyza or Tir dyniar dg 
cunilago. I alſo muſt mention the occaſion on which . roi 
he makes this remark ; it is to explain a paſſage of „i . 
Theocritus, wherein a ſhepherd relates what he will * 


Cereris ſacra cele- 


do, in caſe his good friend ſhould have a proſperous 6ranter femine 


voyage to Mitylene. I will wear, ſays he, a crown t ad fervan- | 


of flowers, I will drink of the beſt wine, and ſtrow dam caſtitatem 


inſternunt. 


X à orice; tooiirac cerurc lb i; T in cu 
Kolar? aopodtawre ToAvyrenlurt 7A. N 


Ei thorus denſatus erit ad cubitum uſque 
Cnyza, aſphodelo & flexibili apio (1 I). (11) Theoerit. 

| : | Idyll. 7. pag. m. 
Here we have among other herbs that which, accord- 53, 54. 
ing to the Scholiaſt, was put under the women's beds 
during the The/mophoria, in order to preſerve their 
chaſtity. It will be confeſſed that ſuch as diſcover 
their joy, when their wiſhes are fulfilled, who diſcover 
it by good chear, and by ſuch marks of a day of 
feſtivity, do not have recourſe to a remedy which ex- 
tinguiſhes all amorous thoughts in their boſoms. It is 
therefore not probable that the cuni/ago had that pro- 
perty , and therefore the Scholiaſt on Theocritus muſt 


_ aſſert a thing which may be refuted by the text itſelf 


which he illuſtrates. It perhaps would not be wrong 
to aſſert, that the cuſtom of laying leaves in women's 
beds during the The/mophoria was merely a ceremony 
of that feſtival. It is common, in ſolemn feſtivals, to 
ſtrow the ſtreets with flowers and leaves. Feſtoons 
are fixed upon the doors, and rooms are ſometimes 
adorned in the ſame manner. The Greeks might 
perhaps extend this cuſtom to the beds, for thoſe who 
celebrated the feſtival of the goddeſs. In proceſs of 
time people might think there was ſomething myſte- 
rious in that cuſtom; and the inquiſitive might have 
carried their reſearches ſo far, as at laſt to fancy that 
the wiſe ancients had there found a ſalutary remedy 
with regard to incontinence. I know not whether 
the wags and fatyriſts did not invent the ſuppoſition, 
which was afterwards a long time publiſhed by others 
ſeriouſly, and as a matter of fact. It is certain that 
ſcarce a more diſobliging reaſon could have been hit 
upon for this cuſtom ; and I cannot conceive that the 
Greek women would have been ſo tractable, to con- 
ſent to have ſuch a remedy applied to them, as would 
have been ſo public a declaration of their ——— 

| neſs. 
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(12) Ovid, as 


THE 


rally ſpeaking, that they ſhould want ſuch a remedy 3 and much more that they ſhould 


neſs; Here it may be objected, that their conſent was 


not aſked on this occaſion. But to this I anſwer, had 
the Greeks even put their women on ſuch a foot, as 
to ſubject them to theſe infamous cuſtoms, it would 


not be very eaſy to find in the univerſal map a ſingle 


corner of the earth in which things were on that foot ; 


and if we ſought for ſuch a place, we muſt not ran- 


ſack Attica, Peloponneſus, nor the iſlands of the . 

n Sea. To find ſome probability here, we muſt 
fy that the ſtrowing of the agnus caſtus no ways af- 
feed the honour of the females. But who will give 


credit to this? Muſt we not entertain a very bad idea 


of their virtue, to ſuppoſe that their married women 
could not live five or fix nights (ſuppoſe nine) (12), 


was ſhewn above, in a ſeparate bed, without rendring themſelves unwor- 


citation (8), ſup» 
poſes this feſtival 
of Ceres to laſt 


nine days. 


thy, by temptations, and unchaſte actions, of ſolem- 
nizing a feſtival in which chaſtity is required? I will 
ſuppoſe this anſwer to be made, that all countries are 
not alike; and that there are ſome climates not ſo hot 
as Greece, in which neither wine, nor the ſtrongeſt 
drams, though drunk ever ſo plentifully, could excite 
the ſame venereal ſtimulations, as the plaineſt food 
produce elſewhere ; and therefore that we muſt not judge 


of the ceremonies of the feſtivas of Ceres, by the wants 


of the northern Nations. Suppoſing that we do not come 
out of Greece, I inſiſt upon it that theſe motives for 


uſing the agnus caſtus are no ways probable ; for had 
the women had recourſe ſpontaneouſly to this remedy, 
they would have owned a great fault ; they would 


have confeſſed a ſhameful infirmity, which neither 


modeſty nor prudence would permit them to reveal. 
I fay prudence, becauſe ſuch a confeflion might fill 
their huſbands with the moſt dreadful alarms. Some 


of theſe were engaged in a trade or way of life which 


obliged them to paſs ſome weeks at a diſtance from 
their families; and others were called away by a law- 


_ ſuit. Some went to the wars, or croſſed the ſeas. 


Thoſe who never ſtirred from their houſes were not 


always in health; and, when they did enjoy it, they 


knew that they might be fick. How could they have 
relied, in all theſe caſes, on the chaſtity of a wife, 
who was profeſſedly incontinent in the feſtival of the 
Theſmophoria ? It was an auguſt feſtival, a ſolemn act 
of religion: the women had the greateſt ſhare in this 


holy ſolemnity. They were obliged to celebrate it in 


a chaſte manner, that being enjoined by the ritual. 


They conſequently had the moſt powerful motives to 
chaſtity. Divine worſhip, conſcience, the proſperity 


of the State, the honour of Ceres, the greatneſs of 
her myſteries, were all concerned in it ; and never- 


theleſs it is pretended, that they acknowledged them- 


ſelves incapable of putting a reſtraint upon themſelves 


whilſt this ſhort feſtival laſted. What could have been 
expected from their virtue ſhould it be put to longer 


trials, and in another ſeaſon ! It is therefore certain 


that by having ſpontaneouſly recourſe to the leaves of 


the agnus caſtus, they would have ſhewed great im- 
prudence, ſince they muſt neceſſarily have filled their 
poor huſbands with ſuſpicions and uneaſineſſes. But 


what would you, will it be objected, have ſaid, had the 


men eſtabliſhed this cuſtom? I anſwer, that we muſt not 
ſuppoſe, had they been the authors of it, either by way 
of counſel or command, that their wives would have 
ſubmitted to it as a neceſſary remedy, or at leaſt a very 
uſeful one; for, in ſubmitting to it, they would have 
owned a natural infirmity which would have done 
great prejudice to their honour, and have made their 
fidelity ſuſpected during the abſence or ſickneſs of their 
huſbands. All huſbands who had been ſo imprudent 


either to propoſe this counſel, or approve it, would 


have expoſed the reputation of their wives. The wags 
would not have failed to ſay, they know how matters 


| ſtand, fatal experience obliges them to have recourſe 


to thoſe expedients ; they have not a night's quiet ex- 
cept thoſe which their Religion preſcribes; but when 
they lye by on the nights of the Theſmophoria, the 
remembrance of paſt tranſactions prompts them to rely 
on the virtue of the agnus caftus, I ſhall here repeat 
the obſervation I made above. To what purpoſe 
would it have been to ſecure the virtue of their wives 
during this feſtival ? Would this have ſoothed the unea- 
ſineſſes and fears of ſuch as were from their homes, 
either by ſea or land ? Would this have ſuffered thoſe 


3 


interval between it and conjugal duty. By the way, 


own 


who were ſick to enjoy any peace? It may be affirm- 
ed, that any perſon who had introduced ſuch a cuſtom, 
deſerved to be conſidered as a diſturber of the public 
tranquillity. 105 

I am perſuaded, on a hundred other accounts, that 
the laying agnus caſtus in the beds of ſuch women as 
ſolemnized the Theſmophoria, was not grounded on 
the motive that is alledged. The ſame cauſe which 
would have prompted the enjoining this remedy, durin 
the ſolemnity, to married women, would have obliged 
them to preſcribe it during the abſence or ſickneſs of 
their huſbands ; and to preſcribe it all the year round 
to young widows and maidens. Since therefore the 
latter was not done, we muſt conclude that the other 
was not. If both had been done, we ſhould find in 
ſome book, that no plant was more common in all 
Greece than the agnus caſtus, Every man would have 
had a dozen of them in his garden ; they would have * 
been obliged to have whole foreſts of it, and ſkilful 
planters employed to lock after them ; for the frequent 
{tripping off their leaves, would have obliged them to 
look the more carefully after them and prevent their 
dying. The firſt care of ſuch huſbands who, in their 
declining years, had married a perſon much younger 
than themſelves, ought to have been to make a large 
plantation of agnus caſtus, in order to have a remedy 
at hand, to aſſuage thoſe deſires they could neither 
prevent nor ſatisfy. They would have cried up the 
leaves of this ſhrub, as the tutelar god of the. reputa- 
tion of huſbands ; and as a god Averruncus or Alexi- 
acus, with regard to Nav pri Some Juvenal 
would have congratulated Greece upon it, and cried, 


O ſanctas gentes quibus hæc naſcuntur in bortis 
Numina (13)! 1 | (73) Juven. Sat. 
. 25. ver. 10. 


«« Religious Nations ſure, and bleſt abodes, 
«© Where every orchard is o'er-run with Gods 
| TATE. 


Ii fame would have bidi -ohlerred of thoſe -leaver: 


as another author has of frogs (14). Now we do not (1c. the pet. 
find any footſteps of this in ancient monuments, Me- nge of Pliny, 
thinks I hear ſome objecting to me, that the feaſt of quoted in the re- 
the Theſmophoria required an extraordinary purity, a mark {/; of the 
mind free from whatever the caſuiſts call anruly thoughts ; e 
an uninterrupted application to the excellency and ſubli- / 
mity of chaſtity ; all which were not neceſlary in other 

ſeaſons. The only anſwer I ſhall make to this is, to 

aſk for ſome procks of this peculiarity of the Theſ- 

mophoria ; and I am certain that ſuch an idea of this 
feſtival is merely imaginary (15). I add that neither 
the agnus caſtus, the cunilago, nor willow-leaves (16), 
&c. are capable of enduring with ſuch a purity ; and 
here follow ſome other reaions. The Athenians had (16) Salicem ba- 
too much ſenſe to believe that certain leaves laid be- #ere im peri- 
tween a pair of ſheets had the power to bridle luſt, 91d! iv, & 
I will take it for granted, that there are certain herbs df m_— of 
which, at the long run, may refrigerate thoſe who eat Theopbrafius, : 
of them; but without attending only to the external AÆlaru Arg. 
application of them, I know not whether what is hn e e 
upat. Ai ay" 


{aid of death may not be applied to luſt, 
Homer Odylſ. x- 
dbοd gc, 14 
eſt, ut exponit 
Plinius, lib. 6. 
cap. 26. ſrugiper- 
| da. Ad quem lo- 
I have not forgot the anſwer made by Theano, Pytha- n Fuſorbic: - 
goras's daughter, who being aſked one day, how many dt ei ae 
days interval were requiſite, between a wvomun's having to ar ae 


do with a man, till ſhe aſſiſts at Theſmophoria ? If ſhe has Cove CARL? 


Ty r 1648 : 


Contra vim mortis non eft medicamen in hortis. 


Jo charm death's fatal power no herb is found.” 


had todo with her huſband ,replied Theano, ſne ma yſliſt 9 0v48 vπσαοτν]αν f 


at it the moment after; but if with another, never. Caſtellanus, 4e 

Apud Theodoretum, lib. 12. Græcanicarum aſſectionum, F/, ns 
Pythagorica Theano, rogata quoto demum die mulieri li- Ps. 7 

ceret a complexu wiri Theſmophoriis interefje : 'Amd ft, 

T5 iis wapaxps uu, G am I dhvoigis elner: 

Ei que a proprio viro ſurrexerit, ſtatim licere reſpon- | 

dit; que ab alieno nunquam (17). This morality of (17) lem, ibid. 
Theano ought not to be called rigorous. A woman | 

of her turn of mind would not condemn, in this age, 

frequent communions, upon pretence of too ſhort an 


hier 


(15) See the fol- | 
lowing remark, 


caſtam appeliinte | 
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own the neceſſity of it. The chief object of their worſhip in this feſtival was that part 


which diſtinguiſhes them from the male ſex [CJ]. The reader will naturally ſupp 


her anſwer proves that the Greeks imagined, that in 
order for a woman's qualifying her ſelf for aſſiſting 
in a proper manner at the Theſmophoria, it was ne- 
ceſſary for her to live chaſte ſome days by way of 
preparation. Now as this lengthened the time of the 
faſt,- it will be anſwered, that I ought not to wonder 
if recourſe was had to the agnus caſius. But this ob- 
jection is too inconſiderable to make me change my 
opinion. Obſerve what I ſaid in the laſt remark but 

one. | 1 
It would be unjuſt to condemn the criticiſm I have 
here made ; for common juſtice will not ſuffer us to 
| facrifice the reputation of a numberleſs multitude of 
Grecian women, in caſe they did not deſerve ſuch an 
inſult, to the teſtimony of Pliny and ſome other au- 

thors. 

[C] De chief object of their worſhip in this feſtival 
ewas that part which diflinguiſhes them from the male 
ex.] Faſoldus, who has wrote a ſmall book on the 
Grecian feſtivals, quotes Theodoret with regard to 
this circumſtance. Jr hoc guogue fefto padenda muli- 
5 ebria ulieres ille initiate honore divino afficiebant. 
(is) Joh. Fafol- Theodoretus, lib. 3. Gracan. affect. (18). i. e. 
qus, in ener „% Women, who were initiated into this feſtival, of: 


ole, 
that 


the reaſon why the pudenda of the other ſex had fo 
great honour paid them in the feſtival of the Theſ- 
mophoria, was this, their calling to mind the great 
ſervice they had done to Ceres ? This goddefs looking 
for Proſerpine who had been ſtole from her, and not 
being able to find her, arrived quite deſponding at the 
town of Eleuſis. Here one Baubo, an old woman, 
endeavoured to make her take ſome refreſhment, and 
employed all the arguments poſſible to diſpel her me- 


lancholy, but all to no purpoie ; Ceres continuing ob- 


ſtinately reſolved not to take any thing, and not to 
admit the leaſt conſolation, Upon this Baubo chang- 
ed the ſcene, and propoſed to divert this goddeſs with 
an invention of a new kind. For this purpoſe ſhe 
went into another room, and there pulled up I know 
not what, which ſhe had let lye neglected a long 
time, as a ſpot of barren ground ; and then returnin 
to the goddeſs, ſhe ſhewed her nakedneſs, making 
ſome odd poſtures at the ſame time. | 


Sic effata, finu veflem contraxit ab imo, 
Objecitgue oculis formatas inguinibus res: 
Quas cava ſuccutiens Baubo manu, nam puerilis 
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Ollis vultus erat, plaudit, contrectat amice (26). (26) Orpheus, | 
8 . | 4 opud Arnobium; 
Ceres fixing ber eyes en this objeft could not forbear . Saw, 


laughing, and afterwards took the refreſhment offered 3 * | 


pps nen « fered up divine honours to the female pudendum.” 
= 6 ths Ne does not quote Theodoret's words, though he had 
HD ſeen them in Caſtellanus, who relates them as follows: 
Ka} mov A mv νLie (87w; Sd unh, dH. 
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ria, majora mi- 


ays in his anſwer 


| Levi fdp) iv Til, Oro proPoplots, maps TW THAI pier 
(19) Caftell. de yuraixur Stag ring & fh. (19). I, e. “ Such wo- 
Feftis Gracorum, M men as were initiated in the feſtival of Ceres, (the 
pag» 173 % Theſmophoria) thought the peer muliebris (a name 
«© they gave to the female pudendum) no leſs worthy 

4 of divine honour.” Faſoldus alſo tells us, that in 

Syracuſe, the figure repreſenting this part (made of a 

certain meal and honey) was alſo carried in proceſſion ; 

that it was carried, I ſay, in proceſſion the laſt day 

of the feſtival, in honour of Ceres and Proſerpine. 

| This he grounds on Athenzus's authority. Atheneus 
(20) Faſoldus, in /ib, 14. lays he {20), refert, muliebri pudenda, wa 
Gree. vet. Tipo* appellata, que ex ſeſamo & melle facta erant, ultimo 
azyicty page 280. Jie bujus fefti apud Syracuſanos, qui hæc ſacra etiam 
| obſervarunt, Cereri & Proſerpinge circumlata fuiſſe. 
(21) Athen. lib. j. e. Athenzus informs us, that the female pudendum 
14+ Page 647- „ called pune}, made of ſeſamum (an Indian pulſe) 
« and honey, were carried proceſſionally in honour of 

(22) The Tranſ- «© Ceres and Proſerpine, by the Syracuſans, on the 
Jator's note is 2 laſt day of that feſtival, it being ſolemnized by 
beak . « them,” Perhaps he did not give an exact verſion of 
7 . Athenzus's words; and that he ought to have ſaid, 
inſtead of the laſt day of the feſtival, at the great ſo- 


noraque fuerunt. 


Vide Gyraldam, 
"HpaxAtidys u EvexxsoiO- i 76 Ny} Nich, ir Zupa- 


(23) The Tranſ- xg oais Puno} Toi; wayleAtiotg Tay Ger woPopiur tw Tnompy 


= 4 Se * Hie. xalarruvsrac aut r pax, A xa- 
alli rate State Ati N. x&7T wee Te Ale bAA Gs, x) aipiizeo'9 5 
deabus, nempe Ce- Tak Natz (21). Dalecampius tranſlates it thus: 
reri & Proferpi- Heraclides & yracufius libro de wetuſtis & ſancitis mori- 


f Fr le N . TH” T 
Nee bus, ſcribit, apud Syracuſios in perfectis Theſmophoriis 


Slant was inſert» (2 2), e ſeſamo & melle fingi pudenda mulicbria, que 
ed in the text · 


per ludos ſpectacula (23) circumferebantur, & in 
tota Sicilia vocabantur Mylli. A great number of ſuch 


| (24) Montagne's incidents are related in Montagne's Eſſays ; but I 
Enis, liv. 3-ch 


have not ſeen this in the place where he obſerves (24), 
5* Fas- avs 199: 4; that in moſt parts of the world this part of our 
(x5) To this may body was deified ; that in certain places, the moſt 
be referred what . ſacred Magiſtrates were revered and acknowledged 
Daniel Heinſius « by thoſe parts; and that an image of it was carried, 

Balzac's Dif-. in ſeveral ſolemnities, with great pomp in honour 
8 on Hero - of various deities. The Egyptian Ladies, in their 
des infanticida, bacchanalian feaſts, uſed to wear, about their necks, 


7 _ Sue « a wooden one, that was exquiſitely well carved, 
ana} eunde 


| « large and weighty, according to their ſtrength : 
pane rg * beſides, the yd of their * repreſented 2 
pudendum modo, „which exceeded the reſt of his body in ſize (25). 
ſed pudendi ſui «« The married women in my on eee form 
Prop _ fa « the upper part of their head-dreſs into that ſhape, 
888 « as to boaſt of the pleaſure they enjoyed in it; and, 
lays genitalibus “ when left widows, turn it behind, and hide it under 
prop inferior « their head-dreſſes,” Might we not conjecture that 

riapui. 1 l | 


Vor. IX, 


lemnity of the Theſmopharia, Here follows the Greek: 


her. It would be impoſſible for me to deſcribe this trept. pag: 13+ 


in ſuch natural colours as an ancient Father of the 
Church has done, who writes thus: Rogat illa (Baubo) 
atque hortatur contra, ficat mos eſt in hujuſmodi cafibus, 
ne faſtidium ſue humanitatis aſſumat : obſlinati//im? 
durat Ceres, & rigoris indomiti pertinaciam retinet. 
Yuod cum ſæpius fieret, neque ullis quiret obſequiis in- 


eluctabile propofitum fatigari, vertit Baubo artes, & 


am ſerig non quiebat allicere, ludibriorum ftatuit ex- 
ilarare miraculii: partem illam torporis, per quam 
ſecus fæmineum & ſubolem prodere, & nomen ſolet ac- 


guirere generi, tum longiore ab incuria liberat: facit 
ſumere habitum puriorem, & in ſpeciem levigari nondum 


duri atque ſtriculi pufjonis : redit ad Deam triſtem, & 
inter illa communia, quibus moris eft frangere ac tem- 
perare mærores, retegit ſe ipſam, atque omnia illa pu- 
doris loca revelatis monſtrat inguinibus : atque pubi 
affigit oculos diva, & inauditi ſpecie ſalaminis paſcitur. 


Tum diffufior facta per riſum, aſpernatam ſumit atque 


ebibit potionem: & quod diu nequivit verecundia Bau- 
bonis exprimere, propudioſi facinoris eætorſit eb ſcœnitas 
(27). He had juſt reaſon to aſk the heathens, in 
attacking very vigorouſly the abſurdity of their feſti- 
vals, what could this object afford to divert Ceres, 
ſince ſhe could ſee at all times the ſame thing in her 
ſelf ? Ut animum commodare alimoniis paſſint, victui gut 
ſumendo, non ratio, non tempus, non ſermo aliqurs adbi- 
betur gravis, aut affabilitas ſeria, ſed propudioſa cors 
forum monſtratur obſcœnitas, objectantur que partes ill#, 
you g communis abſcondere atque naturalis uerecun- 
ie 
eſt, ac fine honoribus appellare præſatii. Quidnam, 
gueſo, in ſpectu tali, quid in pudendis fuit werendiſque 
Baubonis, quod feminei ſexus Deam, & confimili for- 
matam membro, in admirationem conwerteret atque ri- 
ſum ? guod objeftum lumini conſpectuigue divino, & 
obliwionem miſeriarum daret, & habitum in letiorent 
repentina bilaritate traduceret (28) ? i. e. To prompt 
« her to refreſh her ſelf, and take ſome food, neither 
« reaſon, time, nor grave diſcourſe, or ſerious com- 
«« plaiſance were employed, but the obſcene parts of 
* the body were exhibited, and thoſe parts were 
1% ſhewn which common decency, as well as the laws 
« of modeſty, command us to conceal, and which 
„ ought not to be ſo much as mentioned to chaſte 
ears, Without leave firſt obtained for that purpoſe. 
„But what, pray now, is there in ſuch a ſpectacle as 
« this? what in the antiquated pudenda of Baubocould 
« poſſibly excite the laughter and admiration of a 
« goddeſs, who had the like parts her ſelf? What 
« object on this occaſion could ftrike ſo much the eye 
« of that goddeſs as to make her forget her paſt woes, 
« and cauſe ſo ſudden a tranſition to pleaſure and * 


6 X 


(27) Arnob. libs 
Se pag. 174, 1756 


ex jubet: quas inter aures caſtas fine venia nefas 


(4$) Idem, ibi. 
poſe 476. 
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that the ancient Fathers cenſured ſuch ceremonies of the heathens. : By the way, thoſe 
who afliſted at theſe ceremonies were obliged to paſs the whole night in them [D]. 
] will obſerve, occaſionally, an error of Brantome, who falſely aſſerts that, according 


to Pliny, the veſtals made uſe of beds of leaves, to preſerve their chaſtity [E]. 


Is it not very probable that, in order to commemorate 
that incident, divine honours were decreed to fthe ob- 
je& which diverted the goddeſs Ceres ſo ſeaſonably 
at that time? Hence an objection would ariſe againſt 
the doctrine laid down in the preceding remark ; for, 
well may it be ſaid, that the Grecian women ought 
to have been fortified in an extraordinary manner, 
who not only lay alone, but meditated on a thing 
that was but too apt to pollute the imagination, 
and raiſe unchaſte defires. I own that this may 
weaken my reaſons a little ; but all things well con- 
ſidered, they ſtill remain ſtrong enough to prompt me 
not to change my opinion. 

 [D] Thoſe, who affified at thoſe ceremonies, were obliged 
to paſs the whole night in them.) This might alſo 
ſupgeſt an objection to my adverſaries. The huſbands, 
it will be faid, conſidering I. that their wives were 
ſeparated from them, whilſt they were employed in ſo- 
lemnizing the remembrance of a tickliſh incident, and 
| to venerate an obje& of temptation, images of which, 
(29) See in cita- in dough, they were obliged to make (29). II. That 
— yu Pal- they uſed to fit up whole nights; theſe circumſtances 
us: but the ar. Might neceſſarily make them dread ſome fatal acci- 
| gument grounded dent; ſuch fittings up have always afforded lucky op- 
upon it here is portunities. It is therefore probable that they had 
dee ery certain; recourſe to eſfectual preſervatives; viz. the leaves of 
ps Seng im, the Agnus caſtus. But theſe are weak difficulties ; for 
tes were made beſides that the men were excluded from the Theſmo- 
by, phoria, a circumſtance that might free jealous and 
miſtruſtful huſbands from all uneaſineſs; can we think 
the Greeks were ſo ſtupid as to truſt to a remedy 
of leaves, at the ſame time that they miſtruſted their 
wives Chaſtity z and that the excluſion of males, the 
_ chaſtity enjoined, the watchings in the temple &c, 
could not ſet their minds at eaſe? If it ſhould be 
aſked, what authority I ground the text of this ar- 
3 ticle upon, I ſhall quote the following words of Arno- 
(30) Arnobius, bius (30). Vultis enim conſideremus myſteria & illa di- 
lid. 5. pag- 173. wina, gue Theſmophoria nominantur @ Grecis; quibus 
ROE gente ab Attica ſancta illa pervigilia conſecrata ſunt 
(31) This word & pannychiſmi (31) graves. i. e. Would you have 
_— to fit up * us conſider thoſe divine myſteries called Theſmo- 
The tester unt “ phoria by the Greeks 3 in which the holy noQtur- 
find in the gloſſes nal facrifices and ſerious watchings were ſolemnized 
pervigilium, « by the III.” I do not doubt but theſe ſit- 

rant, x24 tings up might give an opportunity for commitin 
1 * ”—_ *- many diſorders. Plautus's 2 A. on a 3 
2 riage of a girl who had been got with child on ſuch 
an occaſion. e | | 


3 1s aduleſcentis illius eft avunculus 

fo Falz: Au ij Qui illam ftupravit noctu, Cereris wigilits (32). 
— The Romans did not begin to aboliſh certain noc- 
turnal feſtivals till after they found the great diſor- 

ders which were committed in them. Some of the 

Grecian cities aboliſhed the ſame ſolemnities ; and 

the following paſſage ſhews how Ariſtophanes ſatyrized 

3 thoſe devotional watchings. Read the following 
33) Cicero, de words (33). Diligentiſſime ſanciendum eft, ut mulierum 
* te % famam muliorum oculis lux clara cuftodiat, initientur- 
33 the gue eo ritu Cereri, quo Rome initiantur. Duo in genere 
ſewueritatem majorum ſenatus wetus auftoritas de Baccha- 
ibus; & conſulum exercitu adhibito queftio animad- 

wer ſioque declarant. Atque omnia nocturna, ne nos du- 

riores forte videamur, in media Gracia Diagondas We- 

banus lege perpetua ſuſtulit. Novo vero Deas, & in 

bis colendis nocturnas pervigilationes fic Ariſlophanes fa- 

| 22 poeta veteris comædiæ wexat, ut apud eum 
us, & guidam alii dii de peregrinis judicati e civi- 

fate ejiciantur. i. e. It ought to be enacted with 

the utmoſt care, that daylight may preſerve the re- 

«© putation of women, and that they be initiated in 

the myſteries of Ceres, in the ſame manner as at 

** Rome. In what manner ſuch cuſtoms, formerly ob- 

* ſerved in celebrating the Bacchanals, are approved, 

the debate of the Conſuls, in preſence of the Senate, 

upon this queſtion ſhews ſufficiently. All nocturnal 

4. aſſemblies, that we may not be thought leſs polite 

and more ſevere than other nations, were aboliſhed 


THIBAUT 


« in Greece, by a perpetual law of Diagondas the 
« Theban. But the new Gods, and the nocturnal 
% worſhip of images ſo ſtrongly ridiculed by chat 
«© moſt facetious old comic Poet Ariſtophanes, that Sa- 
« bazius mentioned by him and ſome other Deities 
« that were looked upon as ſtrangers, were driven out 
« of the city.” Read alſo what a journaliſt ſays, in 
the extract of a diſſertation of Mr. Rainſſant. The 
ſecular games were ſolemnixed not only during three 
days, hut alſo three nights ; people aſſembling in the 
temples there to paſs the night, and to offer up prayers 
and ſacrifices. This was called perwigilium; and in 
order that nothing lewd might be carried on in thoſe 
qu aſſemblies, young perſons of both ſexes uſed to 
preſent there under the conduct of their fathers and 
mothers, or of ſome of their elderly relations, who 
might ſuperintend their behaviour, as Auguſtus had 
enacted. The ordinance was a wiſe one, and the precaution 
neceſſary. Love is too diligent in ſtarch of favourable 
opportunities, to forget any thing that may be of advan- 
tage to it in nofturnal afſemblies. But the Romans 
were pretty late in remedying this abuſe, ſince the Empe- 
ror Auguſtus was the firſt who began to do it. Præſtat 
ſero quam nunquam. We may preſume that before this, 
the three nights of the ſecular games were a propitious 
time for amorous young people; and that they made the 
beſt uſe of it poſſible, eſpecially as they knew it would not 
be indulged them twice (34). The nocturnal devotions (34) Nouvelle | 


of the primitive Church were not quite free from 4 /a Rep4l/ique 


abuſes : for which reaſon St. Jerom adviſes young wo- ee 
men, when preſent at thoſe ceremonies, never to go Art. 2. 5, ” 
from their mothers, not even the diſtance of a hair's 260, 
breadth. Vigiliarum dies & ſolemnes pernoctationes fic 
virguncula noſtra celebret, ut ne tranverſum quidem un- 
guem d matre diſcedat (35). He ſhould rather have (36) Hleronymn. 
acquieſced with the juſt complaints of Vigilantius, Gif. i, 8 In- 
who condemned thoſe nocturnal aſſemblies, becauſe of  *' : 
the lewd actions which were committed in them (36). (36) Vid. Hiero- 
They were forced at laſt to ſuppreſs theſe devotions, m, adverſus 


/ b 2 Vigilantium, cap, 
as Cardinal Bellarmin acknowledges. Quoniam occa 4 Confult Van 


fiome nocturnarum vigiliarum abuſus quidam irrepere cœ - Ba ee e 


perant, vel potius flagitia non raro committi, placuit lis, pag. 232. of 
Eccleſiæ nocturnos conventus, & wigilias iS oh diftas edits 1. and pag. 
intermittere, ac ſolum in iiſdem diebus celebrare jeju- 2 « the 2d. 
nia (37). i. e. © Becauſe, on occaſion of the noctur- 84 A N 
nal watchings, ſome abuſes began to creep in, or article vIdI- 
« rather abominable vices were often committed in LANTIUS. 


„ them, the Church judged it proper to diſcontinue 


© thoſe nocturnal aſſemblies, and vigils properly ſo (35) Bellarm. 4 


called, and to faſt only on thoſe days.” Eccleſia triumph, 
Doubtleſs it was for ſome ſuch reaſons that the Arch- lib. 3. cap. ult. 
biſhop of Paris publiſhed a mandate in 1697, againſt 
the cuſtom which people had to go and ſpend the 
paſſion-week on mount Saint Valerian. | 
[LE] Au error of Brantome, who falſely aſſerts that, 
according to Pliny, the veſtals made uſe of beds of leaves 
to preſerve their chaſtity.) Here follow that author's 
words at large (38). ** I have ſeen and read a little (48) Brant. 
« fooliſh book in Italian, the author of which pre- Dames Galanter, 
« tends to give receipts againſt luſt, to the number of 155 3 
« thirty two; but they are ſo ſtupid that I would not 3 4 
% adviſe the fair ſex to employ them, leſt they ſhould 
«© ſubje& their bodies too much, for which reaſon I. 


«© would not copy them here. Pliny mentions one, 


« which was anciently uſed by the Veſtals and Athe- 
« nian matrons, during the feſtival of the Goddeſs 
«« Ceres, called Theſmophoria, to refrigerate themſelves, 

« and to ſuppreſs in themſelves all looſe inclinations : 
« and they thereby might ſolemnize this feſtival with 

*« the greater chaſtity, which was the making beds 

« with the leaves of the tree called agnus caſius. But 

« we muſt ſuppoſe that they mortified themſelves in 

« this manner only during the feſtival ; and after- 

« wards threw their beds to the winds. I my ſelf 

* have ſcen ſuch a tree in a houſe, in Guyenne, be- 

« longing to an honourable and very beautiful Lady, 

« who uſed to ſhew them often as a curioſity, to all 

« ſuch ſtrangers as came to viſit her, and at the ſame 

« time told them the properties of it. But faith and 

« troth I never ſaw or heard that any woman or Lady 

Ly” ever 


t. 2. pag · 259, 


mark [O] of the 


42 
25 
Louis 
the | 
1685 


(39) 
to W 
fince 


mon 


pluc| 
thoſe 
have 
infir 


(1) 
Poet 
live 


{a) Varillas, 
Minor iti de &. 


the Hague in 
1685. 


We are not 
to wonder at this, 
ſince every Wo- 
men who had 
plucked any of . 
thoſe leaves would 
have confeſſed her 
infirmity. 


(1) Des ancient: 
Poetes Franęsis, 


live 2. page 117. 


(2) See other 
flanders on that 
ueen, remark: 


I [D] below. 


(3) The Modern 
Hiſtorian of St. 
Lewis, Bok 2. 
num. 6. pag᷑ · 51. 
relates that the 
eaſe with which 
Blanche was re- 
conciled to This 
baut, tho' the 
knew he loved 
her, gave occaſion 
to ſeveral ill re- 
borts. 


THI 


THIBAUT Earl of Champagne, the fifth of that name, made himſelf famous, 


L,, inted at among Other particulars, for his amours with Queen Blanche [A], mother to St. Lewis; 


and if he was unſucceſsful, as moſt Hiſtorians imagine, he nevertheleſs brought ſome 
ſlander upon that Queen [BJ. Some (a) declare that he diſcovered his paſſion before that 


* ever dared yet to pluck ſo much as a ſingle branch 
te of it, or ſtuffed any part of their beds therewith ; 
* not even the Lady of the houſe who owned the tree, 
«* and conſequently might diſpoſe of it at pleaſure.” 
See the margin (39). 


[4] His amours with Queen Blanche.) Claudius 
Fauchet has not omitted our Earl of Champagne, nor 
his amours, where he ſpeaks of the ancient French 
Poets. Blanche, ſays he (1), who was beautiful, 
young, and a Spaniſh Lady, managed Thiebault 
« ſo very. artfully, that he abandoned the reſt of the 
« Barons ; and what is ſtill more, diſcovered the de- 
« ſign that was meditated, to ſeize the King as he 
« was returning from Orleans to Paris. Now it hap- 


e pening that ſome Noblemen being afterwards of- 


« fended at the amours of the Earl of Champagne, 
« it fo fell out, according to an authentic manuſcript 
* chronicle which I have in my poſſeſſion, that Thie- 
* bault coming one day into the room where Queen 
“ Blanche was, Robert Earl of Artois, the King's 
* brother, threw a ſoft little cheeſe in his face, which 
«© made the Earl of Champagne both offended and 
« aſhamed ; and made that a handle to retire from 


are told by the great chronicle of France, that the 
«© Earl again took up arms againſt the King, and be- 
ing told of the weighty preparations that were 
« making to invade him; he ſent ſome of his wiſeſt 
«© Counſellors to ſae for peace which was granted him. 
But in as much as the King had been at great ex- 
«© pences, he was forced to quit Montereau-fault-Yonne, 
„ and Bray on the Seine, with their dependencies, 
« Tt was on this occaſion, ſays the great Chronicle, 
« Queen Blanche faid to the Earl, that he ought ne- 
« ver to take up arms againſt the King her ſon ; but 
* ſhould remember that he came to ſuccour him as far 
„ as his own @Erritories, when the Barons were en- 
„ gaged in war with him. The Earl looking at the 


« Queen, who was a Lady of great beauty and pru- 


« dence, was fo ſtruck that he cried : Faith, Madam, 
« my heart, my body, and all my dominions are at 
« your command. There is nothing I would refuſe to 
«© undertake to pleaſe you; and never, with God's 
„ leave, will I make any attempt againſt you or 
« yours. He then went away very penſive, and af- 
« terwards frequently called to mind the ſoft glan- 
„ ces of the Queen, and her beauty. Then his 
«© heart began to feel the ſoft paſſion of love; but 


* 


* when he conſidered her exalted quality, her unſpot- 


<< ted reputation and regular life, his delightful thought 
« was turned into deep melancholy. And as deep 
% muling engenders ſorrow, ſome judicious perſons 
« adviſed him to apply himſelf to poetry and mulic, 
which he accordingly did, and compoſed the fineſt 


«© ſongs that ever were heard, ſung or played, and 


4% cauſed them to be writ in his halls at Provins and 


6 Troyes, and they were called the King of Navarre's 


« ſongs.” | | | 

[B 5 He nevertheleſs brought ſome ſlander upon that 
Queen (2)\.)] The flanderers found ſeveral handles 
for this. Thibaut had made himſelf very odious, by 
his ſudden retreat from the camp at Avignon, and 
much more by the ſuſpicions that were entertained, 
of his having poiſoned Lewis VIII; and at the fame 
time there was ſo good a harmony between him and 
the King's widow, that he diſcovered to her all the de- 
ſigns of the confederate Princes ; and this, notwith- 


ſtanding that ſeveral provocations had prompted him 


to declare for the confederates. This ſeemed to ſpeak 
a mutual aſſection (3). Were it not for ſome ſuch thing, 
a widow would not have any correſpondence: with a 
man who is ſuppoſed to have killed her huſband. A 
man will not otherwiſe get over a ſtrong diſguſt he muſt 
have conceived; and if he is brought over, it is not 
merely by words. Farther, the confederate Princes 
marching into Champagne met Queen Blanche on their 
way; ſhe marches to ſuccour the Count, and does 
not abandon him, even when the confederates 
purſued him as the poiſoner of their common King, 
* a 


court, to avoid a greater diſgrace. However, we 


them put into the 


Princeſs 


They looked upon this as ſo ſuſpicions, that they 
laughed at the offer ſhe made to puniſh Thibaut in 
caſe he was guilty. A modern author, who conſulted 
authentic manuſcripts, ſpeaks as follows. From hence 
the Queen ſent a fecond order to the confederates to 
leave Champagne; and that if thiy had any canſt of 
complaint againſi Thibaut, fhe was ready ta ds them juſ- 
tice, But the only anſiuer ſhe got from them, as we 
are told, was the inſalent and even barbarous one fal- 


543 


lowing : ** That they had taken up arms to do themſelves 


* juſtice; and not to wait for it from a woman who 
« declared herſelf the proteftreſs of her huſband's mur- 
« therer (4).” With regard to the ſongs written by the 
Count, moſt hiſtories relate that they proved the ill 
ſucceſs of his paſſion. The paſſage I cited from 
Claude Fauchet, ſhews that this ill fated gallant was 
adviſed to confole himſelf by making ſongs ; and by 
that means to diſpel the melancholy which tortured 


him. Common ſenſe may induce us to ſuppoſe, that 


had Blanche indulged the Count's defires, he would 
have concealed his paſſion with greabeg.care, and that 
the grief for his not being able to inpire the Queen 


(4) Hiſtoire de St, 
Louis, liv. 2. 

num. 21. pag- me 
$4. ad ann, 1229» 


with the leaſt tenderneſs, made him vent his paſſion 


in ſo great a number of ſighs and verſes, as he re- 
corded on the walls of his palace. It is pretended that 
this was a ſort of frenzy he fell into, which he other- 


wiſe would not have been tortured with, had the Queen 


pitied him in the manner he wiſhed. Here follows a 
paſſage from a modern author. Whether he had as 
much preſumption as love, or that his paſſion de- 
generated immediately into frenzy; whether he 
„ thought that concealment would make his diſeaſe 


“ worſe inſtead of curing it; or that, at laſt, the 


«© Queen's virtue had made him deſpair ; he not only 


did not endeavour to conceal the paſſion which tor- 


*« tured him, but he even affected to diſcover it, by 
« all the methods which the moſt ſtupid frenzy could 
“ ſuggeſt to a perſon of his quality. He compoſed 


love ſongs which were more in a witty than an 
«cc 


«© muſic; they were fitted to inſtruments of every 
*« kind; and to keep up the remembrance of them, 
after they ſhould have loſt the grace of novelty ; 


6 
c 


them ſhould be no more, he cauſed them to be en- 


«« praved in braſs, and exhibited them to public view 


«« vins, as though he was afraid that future ages ſhould 
«« not be ſufficiently acquainted with his folly, or 
« that his own age was barren of fatyriſts (5).” Here 
is a ſmall chronological miſtake. Varillas ſuppoſes 
that Thibault run into all theſe wild follies before the 
death of Lewis VIII; but I would ſooner truſt to the 
hiſtory which Fauchet quotes (6), which refers the date 
of all theſe ſongs, to the time that followed the loſs 
of Montereau and Bray. 'This alſo 1s the chronology 
of one of our beſt hiſtorians (7), who ſays, that this 
loſs did not make him wiſer : be perfiſted always in 
his wild paſſion for the Queen who had ruined him; 
and retired to his palace in Provins, in order to write 
poems and ſongs to cheriſh his amorous extravagance. 
Mezerai . (8) informs us, that he was obliged to give 
up thoſe cities in 1235. 


A 


I will conclude this remark with the words of the m * Page 723. 


modern hiſtorian of St. Lewis, which are an exact re- 


Ca 
60 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
T 
I 
40 
40 
40 
56 


* ſides, of the four authors who ſpeak of it, not 1 — 
2 66 


pitulation of what has been ſaid. ©* The author 
who has collected moſt of theſe ſlanderous reports, 
and who every where praiſes Blanche to the ſkies, 
ſpeaks of thoſe reports only as things he had col- 
lefted ; himſelf adding, though an Engliſhman, 
that it would be a crime to give credit to them. 
He even affirms, as well as a native of Liege, born 
at a time when thoſe things were freſh in people's 
memories, that it was merely. an effect of the ani- 
moſity of the noblemen againſt the regency, and the 
reſolution of that Princeſs 3 as indeed there is no 


age but furniſhes enough of ſach examples. Be- 


— — 


elegant ſtrain. He found an opportunity of getting 
neen's hand. They were ſet to 


or to preſerve the memory of them after that even 
the author, and the Princeſs who was the ſubje& of 


in the galleries of his palaces at Troyes and Pro- 


(5) Varillas, 
Minorite de St» 


Louis, pag. 12. 


(6) See rematk 


(7) Mezerai, ub: 


infra, 


(8) Mezerai, 
Abrege Chronol, 
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544 THI 


Princeſs was a widow [C] ; and add, that Lewis VIII, Blanche's huſband, was obliged 
not to take any notice of this affront, becauſe of the wars in which he was engaged. 
That the Count brought ſome very fine troops to that Prince, and fought with great bra- 

3 but that he could not prevail with himſelf to paſs the winter out of his own coun- 

try, and declared plainly that he would not. That the King imagining that the only 
reaſon of the Count's impatience was, that he might have an opportunity of viſiting the 
Queen; and knowing alſo the great prejudice he might receive by the withdrawing of 
this Nobleman, abuſed and threatened him. That Thibaut, exaſperated at the affront, 
and breathing the moſt dreadful vengeance, poifoned the King. That finding the Queen 
was as inſenſible for him ſince her widowhood, as before, he went over to thoſe Princes 
who endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs her of the Regency; and that it was no difficult matter to 
gain him on this occaſion, he eaſily giving credit to a ſtory that was ſuggeſted to him, 
viz. that the Queen's indifference with regard to him was entirely owing to the paſſion 

| ſhe entertained for the Cardinal Legate [D], who had been ſome time at the Court of 
France. That it was as eaſy for the Queen to draw him off from the League, barely 
upon her ſending him word that ſhe ſhould not be diſpleaſed to ſee him. That he laid 
great ſtreſs on this compliment with regard to the ſucceſs of his paſſion. That he aban- 
doned the League, and diſcovered to the Queen the deſigns of the League very oppor- 
tunely. That the latter, turning all their fury againſt him, made an incurſion into, and 
laid waſte Champagne. That the Queen-Regent ſent him ſuccours, and ſo compoſed 
the difference, that he took from them all pretences with regard to their invaſion. That 
they ſet another engine at work to ruin him, viz. by charging him with being guilty of 
the King's death. That the Queen brought him off, by prevailing with them to conſent 
to lay down their arms, upon condition that he ſhould ſet out immediately and go and 


(5) mi. make war againſt the Infidels, with an hundred Knights maintained at his expence (5). 
(e) Father, & We do not find any thing in this relation concerning the crown of Navarre. I therefore 


according 12,9 muſt obſerve, that Thibaut obtained that crown in 1234, by the death of Sanchez (c) 


Blanche of Na- who died without iſſue. He undertook a cruſade two years after, and was even the head 
varre, Thibaut's 


mother. of it; but by the uſual reaſons, that is, by the ill harmony that reigned among the 


Princes, engaged in that cruſade, this expedition came to nothing. He died in 1253 (4), 


bg _—_ leaving his dominions to Thibaut his ſon. In the latter end of his life he had been en- 


| Croix du Maine gaged in fierce conteſts with the Clergy, and had even drawn an interdict, of three years, 1 
tells us, p. 465. On Navarre, for having baniſhed the Biſhop of Pampeluna (e). The reader will find &) See Hf « 


by the note that he was a great Poet [Z]. He was ſuſpected to have committed the iy 4 1, Chat, 


moſt enormous crimes. It was thought that he poiſoned Philip Earl of Boulogne [F] cn 11. num. 4. 


4 of them inſinuates ſo much as that ſhe had the leaſt it was much eaſier for her to keep up a fire which was 
_ ** intention to ſooth the Earl of Champagne's paſſion, already lighted, than to begin to light up one. | 
if ſhe really entertained any for him; but one of [D] The paſſion [he entertained for the Cardinal Le- | 
% thoſe ſour poſitively affirms, that the only reaſon gate.] An author, whom I quote pretty often (11), (11) Voril'as, 
% why Thibaut fooled away his time with daubing remarks that this Cardinal was finely ſhaped ; and that Minorit? de S. 
4 the walls of his palaces, in Troyes and Provins, his mein was equalled by no one; that here avas a ren. 
„ with his ſongs, was merely to charm the deſpair wonderful delicacy in his wit; and that ſo perfect a 
to which Blanche had reduced him. That if a- Courtier had not yet been ſeen in Europe. He adds, 
„ mong ſuch of thoſe verſes as are ſtill extant, ſome that Blanche had a very peculiar eſteem for him; ad- 
* words are found which may be wreſted to that viſed with him in affairs of importance: ſometimes 
«« purpoſe, certainly ſuch a teſtimony as that of 'Thi- preferred his advice to that of others, and never re- 
«« baut is a very ſtrange one; a verſifier, carried fuſed him any ſmall favour he aſked for his friends. 
« away with the heat of his imagination, may This was enough to raiſe Thibaut's jealouſy, and to 
«« as probably entertain the public with adventures furniſh ſlanderers with a fine handle to ſpread diſadvan- 
Which never happened to him, as thoſe of that tageous reports with regard to the honour of the 
| '«« ſtamp often tire their readers with paſſions they never Queen-regent. They did not fail to do this; and the 
(9) Hiſt, de St. 4 felt (g).“ Es moſt n rus circumſtance was, men of letters were (12) Hiſt. de St. 
ts, liv. 10. [C] Some declare that he diſcovered his paſſion be- the chief promoters of theſe ſatyrs ; for the ſtudents of Lois, liv. a. 
fore that Princeſi was a widow.) It is very probable the Univerſity of Paris, all of them ſo far advanced in num. 16. pag: 


9200s . that he loved her before the King's death. It is no leſs age at that time, as in the preſent a man would be aſhamed 70 


bable that a Prince ſo vain, 1o fickle, and bold as not to be a Doctor (12), being diſſatisfied with the proſecu- (14) Theſe qua- 


he was, * have had ſo great a command over his tions that were carrying on on occaſion of the quarrels rels begun in 

paſſions, to love the Queen a long time without diſco- they had had with the towns-people (13), left the city, 1229. See 1 2 
vering the leaſt ſymptoms of it. I am to obſerve that after having publiſped ſongs and licentious ver ſes, which i gr "Hi 
ſhe was forty, and perhaps more, when ſhe loſt her aſperſed the reputation of the Queen regent, and the Car- ſtory of St. Lexoi?, 
huſband ; ſhe loſing him in 1226, and had been dinal, the Pope's Legate, who governed her (14), liv. g. num. 16. 


married to him in 1200. It is very rare for a man [E] He was @ great Poet.) Preſident Fauchet Pag. 71. 


ag. Mk. 172. | 


who has ſeen a fine woman without falling in love 
with her when ſhe was but thirty, to be ſuddenly ſmote 
when ſhe is forty, and has had above ten children, 
'This was Queen Blanche's caſe in 1226. One of our 
hiſtorians is of opinion, that Count Thibaut had more 
vanity than love. The Earl of Champagne, ſays 
(10) Mezerai, he (10), wwas the perſon who had given this advice to 
Abra Chronol, her. This young Prince 9vas inſpired with a fondneſs for 
tom. a. pag. 710. her, rather from the vanity of a courtier, than from 
«d ann, 1237" phe charms of a Lady who was upwards of forty. He 
is right in ſuppoſing that vanity may inſpire perſons 
to act the part of lovers; but then he does not conſi- 
der, that the Earl's paſſion might have taken root 
long before the Queen was forty. Now, at this age, 


writes as follows. The Jtalians formerly had fo great (14) Mezerai, 
an eſteem for the ſongs of Thibaut King of Navarre, Abrege Chron. 
and other French Poets, that they imitated them, as is tom. 2. pag. 715. 
ſewn by Dante, «who in his book de vulgari eloquentia, | 8 
mentions this King as an excellent maſter in Poetry (15). (15) Fauchet, 
There are ſeveral fragments of the poems of this - ney 5 5 
Prince in Fauchet's book (16). e 
[F] It avas thought that he poiſoned Philip Earl of : 
Boulogne.) This Earl was ſon to Philip Auguſtus, and (16) Bs e 
had been the head of the league formed againſt Blanche A his 
the Queen-regent, a little after the death of Lewis VIII. B;4lioeb. Frang- 
As © his death was very ſudden, the people, who all that Fauchet 


« are always prone to calumny, were deſirous of a- bas faid of Thi- 


baut, Earl of 


“ ſeribing it to a violent cauſe, and ſome dark ran- (4 


2 « dom 
4 


(s) 
vius, 


„ ow 
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St. Lewis's uncle. 


*« dom hints charged it on the Queen herſelf. But it 
«« would be doing her an injury to attempt to juſtify 
«© her; and indeed they inveighed in a quite different 
manner againſt Thibaut, either becauſe he had been 
«« the greatelt gainer, or that, being perſuaded, that 
% he had made his coup d eſay on — VIII, they 
«« ſuppoſed he would not hefitate long on this. It is 
„however certain, that nothing was ever proved againſt 


the ſixteenth Century, He was a Venetian, 


TH 


O0 


tc him with 2 to this laſt ſuſpicion, any more 
e than with reſpect to the other, though the manner 
« in which he took the death of the latter, might 
« naturally induce people to ſuppoſe that he was the 
« cauſe of it (17)." 


* 


In this manner Queen Blanche (27) FHH. & S. 


was made to ſhare in every wicked action; ſo difficult L, lv. 3. 


it is for a perſon to have a great reputation, and eſ- 


cape the tongue of ſlanderers. 


THOMAS (NICHOLAS LEONICUS) was an illuſtrious Profeſſor in Padua, in 


and of a family that came from Albania : 


(e) Paulus Jo- * Epirota patre Venetiis genitus (a). He ſtudied Grecian Literature at Florence under De- 


vius, E logs Cape 
91. 


order to reſtore, in due manner, Philoſophy, which he found miſerably mangled by the 
vain ſubtleties of the ſchoolmen, and by the ſpeculations of the Arabian Commenta- 
tors [A]. Being a very ſkilful Philologer, we are not to wonder, either at his diſtaſte 
for the manner of philoſophizing followed in that age; or at his courage in explaining 
%) Jovius, ibid. the Greek text of Ariſtotle. His manner of living was truly philoſophical, he loving 


Prater wirtu- 


hy oy Dio the peace and quiet of the cloſet, without taking thoſe reſtleſs pains which emulation 
res r:ea_in_wita and ambition inſpire. Vita ejus procul d contentione ambitioneque in ſtudioſo mollique otio 


nulliut rei appe - 


ns, Peuus Bem . Verſavatur (b). He lived contented with a ſmall fortune, which he laid out frugally, 


22 and was never married [BJ. He looked upon the dying of a ſtork, which he had kept 


abo Chytreum forty years, as an omen of his own death CJ. As he had attained to ſo great an age, 
Delic. Itiner. pas · the moſt inconſiderable circumſtance might have made him harbour ſuch a thought, 


Me» 152. | 


[VJ Philfophy which he found miſerably mangled by 
the vain ſubtleties of the ſchoolmen, and by the ſpecula- 
tions of the Arabian commentators.) Paulus Jovius ex- 
preſſes extremely well the wretched condition to which 

the ſchoolmen reduced philoſophy. They did not 
ſearch for truth, but only the art of raiſing objections, 
and anſwered them by the help of ſeveral new-fan- 
gled terms, which they themſelves did not underſtand, 
Philſophiam ex puriſſimis fontibus, non ex Iutulentis 
rivulis ſalubriter hauriendam eſſe perdocebat, exploſa 
penitus ſapbiſtarum diſciplina, que tum inter imperitos, 
& barbaros principatum in ſcholis obtinebat, quum dbc- 
tores excogitatis barbara ſubtilitate Dialecticorum fig- 
mentis, Phyſicas queſtiones non ad weritatis lucem, ſed 
ad inanem diſputandi garrulitatem revocarent : & ju- 
ventus in gymnaſio Arabum, & Barbarorum commenta- 
tiones ſecuta, a recto, munitoque itinere in confragoſas 
ignorantiæ crepidines duceretur (1). i. e. ** He inculcated 
„that philoſophy ought to be drawn from its ſalu- 
brious ſprings, and not from muddy ſtreams; and 
that they ſhould entirely baniſh the learning of the 
„ ſophiſts, which at that time bore the ſway in ſchools, 
among the rude and ignorant, when the profeſſors, 
« by inventing, with a barbarous ſubtlety, logical fic- 
tions, reduced all queſtions in phyſics, not to the 
„light of truth, but to the vain babble of diſputa- 
„tion; and the young ſtudents in the colleges, fol- 
„ lowing the commentaries of the Arabians and Bar- 
„ barians, were led from the ſmooth paths of truth, 
<« into the rugged precipices of ignorance.” | 
CB) He lived contented with a ſmall fortune, . . 
and was newer married. | The reader will fee, in the 
paſſage I am going to quote the innocence of his man- 
ners and his chaſtity. Perwenit ventranda barbe cani- 
| tie ad ſeptuageſimum tertium ætatis annum (2), mediocri 
bona _ ** . civili ſrugalitate & celebs & felix, 


20. ſays that he 9 nema vel innocentiæ, & dofrine conſcientia, vel mun- 


(1) Paulus Jovi- 
us, in Elogits, 
cap. gT. pag. m. 
213. 


hved till the age ditia corporis, wel animi nitore, beatior ætate noſtra fue- 


of 75. rit (3). i. e. He lived to the ſeventy third year of his 


"73 Jovies, Ele... "8" which ſilver hairs adorned, having only a mode- 
Cap 1. p. 213. wn 


rate competency ; being very frugal, living unmar- 
ried and happy; no man, in this age, being more 
«*« conſpicuous for the purity of his life, the excellency 
„of his doctrine, the neatneſs of his perſon, or the 
„ brightneſs of his mind.“ 

[CJ He hooked upon the dying of a flork, which be 
had kept forty years, as an omen of his own death. ] 
This is proved by Paulus Jovius. Aluerat demi 


Vor. IX. 


He had made ſome very pretty poems (c). He died in Padua in 1533, aged ſeventy 
(ey idem, ibid, five years (d) (a). I ſhall ſpeak of his writings in one of my remarks [DI. He had 


a brother 


gruem, de manu iffius ſenili oblectamento cibaria ca- 
pientem, per quadraginta annos. Ii ſenio tabefatus 
quum periiſſet, & ejus defiderio trifle omen concepit, 
predixitque nulla laceſſitus morbo, ſe non multo poſt ad- 
amati gruis fatum, maturo vite exitu ſecuturum. i. e. 
« He had kept during forty years, in his own 


um. 20. dag 
140. 


metrius Chalcondylas; and was the firſt, among the Latins, who explained Ariſtotle's 
works in Greek at Padua. He was determined to have recourſe to the fountain- head, in 


(d) Spondan. of 
ann. 153%], Alt 
20. 


* houſe, a ſtork, which he took a pleaſure to feed, 


„ in his old age, with his own hand. The ftork in 


« queſtion dying very old, he conſidered bis death as 
„ an evil omen to him; and foretold that he ſhould 


« die in a little time, as his bird had done, without 
«« ſickneſs, and merely by the weight of years.“ 

[ () Leonicus was two years younger when he 
died, in March 1a 1531. See Rem. on ch. 24, 
Book I of Rabelais. It is by Mr. de la Monnoie. 
Rem. CriTt.] 25 Gone Zoo 

[D] 1 ſhall ſpeak of his writings in one of my re- 


marks,) He wrote ten dialogues, after the manner of 


the Academics, on ſubjects of a curious or important 
nature, as de divinatione, de nominum inventione, de ludo 
talario, de precibus, de animorum immortalitate, c. 


He tranſlated or para phraſed ſome treatiſes of Ariſtotle 


and Galen. De animalium motione & ingreſſu : Quæ f 
tiones mechanice : Liber primus de partibus animalium : 
Argumenta in aliquot libros Ariſtatelis parvorum natu- 
ralium ex Michaele Epbeſio fere tranſiata (4). He pub- 
liſhed a miſcellany of very fine collections, entitled de 
Varia ; in which, according to the cuſtom of 
his age, he did not quote the ancient authors who had 
furnilhed him materials. With regard to tranſlations, 
Huetius gives him the following advantageous teſti- 
mony. Emendatus interpres, ad auctoris nutum totum 
ſe fingens (5). i. e. A correct tranſlator, and an 
exact imitator of his author.“ There is one thing 
to be obſerved with regard to his work entitled de Va- 
ria Hiſtoria Libri tres, which is, that he wrote it in his 
youth, and did not publiſh it till his old age in 1531. 
He writes as follows in his dedication to Cuthbert 'Tun- 
ſtall, Biſhop of Durham. Commentariolos de Varia 
Hiſtoria ques alias juvents admodum multiplici cum Græ- 
corum tum Latinorum lefione confeceram, ſepoſueramgue 
nunc edendos excudendafue, curavi:; ut quando maturioris 
etatis pleraque jam a me de omnimoda pbiloſopbia exi- 
erunt opera ex academicorum peripateticorumguc fontibus 
bauſla, hac quoque juvenilia ſtudia nofira ſua aliquando 
mercede non defraudarentur. i. e. The commentaries 
« which I wrote when young, on various hiſtory, af- 
„ter having ſtudied very carefully both Greek and 


36 * 


(4) Gefner. is 
Biblieth. fob 521, 
Paul . Jovins 


fſiys, Scripfit aru- 


dite & luculenter 


Commentarios in 


porva naturalia 


Ariſtoteliz, 


( 6) Huet. de © 
claris Tnterp. pag. 
m. 222. See Voſ- 
ſius, de Hife. 
Latin, pag. 677» 
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taxi. It is dated 


T H O 


a brother whom Pierius Valerianus ranks among the unhappy men of letters [Z]. 


4 Latin authors, and which I then laid by, I have 

« now thought proper to ſend to preſs and pub- 

« liſh; that Face moſt part of the works written by 

«© me on all ſorts of philoſophical ſubjects, drawn from 

4c the fountains of the Academicks and Peripateticks 

« have been ſent into the world, theſe my juvenile ſtu- 
« dies may alſo meet with ſome reward.” | 

On:ravari- Here we have an author, who was fo prudent as 

ons with regard not to expoſe to the public the compoſitions of his 

emen werks- youth, till he had acquired great reputation by the 

books he wrote in a more advanced age. This con- 

duct is very judicious. There are few authors but re- 

pent the precipitation with which they publiſh the firſt 

eſſays of their pen, even before the down has begun 

to peep out upon their chin. Grotius, who perhaps 

had leſs reaſon than any man to repent of this, was in 

the utmoſt confuſion on that account. Here follows 

the confeſſion he made of this in a letter wherein he 

applauds Scriverius for acting a quite different part, 

25 rependam non habeo, ex quo tandem refipiſcere capt 

ea inſania, que mihi cum altis nonnullis communis 

fuit, ut cæca quadam innoteſcendi libidine nibil niſi in- 

famiam meam publicarem, darempue ea mundo ſpec- 

tanda, que nunc ne ſolus quidem apud me fine magno 

pudbre & acri doloris ſenſu conſpicio. Tu vero ( dicam 

non ut blandiar, ſed ut raram animi fortitudinem, quam, 

fe poſſim, imitari velim, ſane, quod poſſum, probem at- 

que commendem ) in annos non doctrinæ tantum, ſed & 

- ſapientie capaces, tibi te & publico ſervaſſi; & guo 

nullum mature mentis certins eſſe ſignum foteſt, auſus 

WD ng es ita utilitati aliorum /tudere, ut appareret priorem tibi 

(5) ee in hujus eſſe quam gloriæ tuæ ratioem (6). i. e. I am 

$6 be hk w_ * not capable of making any atonement, ſince I at 

verius for the *©* laſt began to recover from that madneſs, which I had 

copy he had re- in common with ſome others, of publiſhing, through 

ceived of the au- « a blind defire of gaining fame, nothing but my own 

thors de Re Mili- « infamy; and of exhibiting thoſe things to the view 

the8th of june of the public, which 1 myſelf cannot look upon 

1607, and is pre- without bluſhing, and the deepeſt concern. But 


| fixed in my edi- ( you (this is not ſpoke out of flattery, but that your 


tion. Add to this « uncommon fortitude of mind, which I would imi- 
example of Gro- 4 


tius thoſe which 


tate if poſſible, may be approved and commended 


Baillet exhibits © by me ſince that is poſſible) delayed to publiſh your 


tom. 1. of ** ſelf and works till you had attained to years which 
Jugemens des da t are capable not only of learning but alſo of wiſdom ; 
Van, pag. 384. « and, a cireumſtance that is the ſtrongeſt indication 


&© of a mature underſtanding, you ventured to ſtudy 
* the public emolument in ſuch a manner, that you 
« proved you had this more at heart than your own 
« fame and reputation.” Thoſe authors, who are not 
quite ſo haſty, run a ſtill greater riſk, becauſe the pub- 
lic will ſooner excuſe the faults of a writer of fifteen 
years old, than the faults of an author of twenty, 
or five and twenty. Theſe ought therefore to take great 
pains in their firſt work ; for if it be a bad one, it will 
afterwards be infinitely difficult for them to recover 
_ "themſelves, and to get over the prejudices the public 
may have contracted. If they have writ books in 


their youth, they ought to do as Thomæus, wait till 
ſach time as they have acquired a good reputation, 
which may give them an opportunity of putting off an 
indifferent work. They muſt not follow the cuſtom 
practiſed in Italy, where footmen walk before their 
maſters ; but place their fineſt works in the van; 
raiſe a reputation by this means, and the reſt will fol- 
low in time. They would not loſe their firſt reputa- 
tion if they imagined, with Thomzus, that theſe alſo 
deſerve their reward. It is certain, that when au- 
thors have attained to a certain degree of reputation, 
they may be applauded.and encouraged for indifferent 
pieces, which would have been laughed at had they 
been publiſhed by perſons wholly unknown to the pub- 
lic. But thoſe who make an.ill uſe of this prepoſſeſſion 
of the public are often bit. They collect all their 
papers, even to the molt inſignificant of their manu- 
ſcripts written, either when they were at college, or 
ſoon after, and ſend them to the Printer: at laſt they 
diſguſt all their readers; and ſometimes are more con- 


demned for thoſe laſt pieces, than they were applauded 


for their firſt. 


[LE] He had a brother, whom Pierius Valerianus ranks 
among the unhappy men of letters, ] He would not 
have been inferior to our Thomzus, had he lived as 
long ; but he died young, and nevertheleſs had met 
with many misfortunes : his days were ſhort and evil, 
Here follows what Valerianus ſays of him. Barrol- 
meam Leonicum cognomento Fuſcum agnowiſtis, cujus in- 
genium, & abſolutiſimam eruditionem omnes admiraba- 
mur. Ii cum Patavinum bellum, & tolins ejus regionis 
deſolationem, incendiaque devitafſet, Rome aliquandiu 


fuit; ſed, cum neque hic otium, quod fabi propoſuerat, 


reperiſſet, in Caſſinatem rece{ſit ſolitudinem, facta illi 
a loci illius monachis quieſcendi copia; fed, dum hic 


ſperat ſcripta ſua luculentiſſima maturare, & immorta- 


lem fibi gloriam comparare, paucis poſtguam illuc ſe- 


cefſerat diebus, rapidiſſima correptus.. febri, cum ægro— 
taſſet graviſſime, wvaletudinis ejus violentia ſublatus eff : 


Ffuturus dubio procul Leonico homo germano fratri non 


inferior, fi fata eum diutius in vita e voluiſſent (y). 
i. e. You was acquainted with Bartholomew Leoni- 
* cus Whoſe firname was Brown, whoſe genius and 


* vaſt erudition raiſed all our admiration. This per- 


“ ſon, after he had fled from the Paduan war, and the 

ruin and burning of that country, was at Rome 
ſome time; but not being able to meet in that city 
« with the leiſure he had propoſed to himſelf, he 
% withdrew to the ſolitude of mount Caſſin, the Friers 
whereof favoured him with a retirement : but whilſt 
he was flattering himſelf with the hopes of im- 
proving his elegant compoſitions, and gaining im- 
* mortal glory, he had not been there many days 
“ before he was ſuddenly ſeized with a fever, which 
“ grew ſo violent that it carried him off, Had he not 
«© been ſnatched away ſo ſoon, he doubtleſs would have 
& been equal to his brother Leonicus 'T'homzus.” 


«6 


THOMAS (PAUL) Sieur de Girac, ſon of Paul Thomas, Sicur de Maiſonnette [A]. 


was a very learned man, and Balzac's neighbour and good friend. 


His genius and eru- 


dition had, perhaps, not been known out of Engouleme, his native country, had he 
not criticiſed Voiture*'s works; but this Criticiſm, which conſiſted only of a ſhort difler- 


tation, occaſioned a long conteſt which made a great noife in the world, 
ture's friend, no ſooner ſaw this Criticiſm, but he undertook to refute it. 


Coſtar, Vor- 
This deſign, 


which he executed but flowly, and with great artifice, as we are told, fucceeded [E]; he 


(i) Colomeſius, J Son of Paul Thomas Sieur de Maifonnette. Gi- 
Gallie Oriental. Tac's father was born in Jarnac (1), but lived in En- 
page 133. gouleme. He was well ſkilled in Hebrew, as appears 
(2) Kepmſe a hy the following words of Jarrige : Father Beaufe hav- 
_— 3 *" ing received, laſt year, a letter in Hebrew from one of our 
_ 2: Miniſters, poſted the whole night from Ruffec to Angouleme 
(3) Colom. Gal- 10 get it tranſlated and anſwered by Mr. Thomas de Mai- 
liz Orient. p. 18 q. ſonnette, à learned man, and who is perfedly . well fril- 
(4) —_— bd. Zed in that language. This boneft Gentleman cannot deny 
F Pay. 208. «. what 1 ſay (2). Colomeſius (3) quotes this paſſage 
dit. in 12mo. of Jarrige, and ſays (4) that he read with pleaſure 
Nuanti ori Mr, de Maiſonnette's poems; and that Balzac made a 
guant: ſpreitus, eat elogium of them in his Latin letters (5) as alſo 


r 
tays he, Poita Je Nicholas Bourbon. 


Pauluscivis meus, 
non eft cur pluri- 


but exemplis apud te probare debeam. After this he cites a paſſage from a Poem on the Expedition of the Iſland of Rhe. 


publiſhing, 


[B] This deſign, which Coflar executed but flowwly, 
and with great artifice, as wwe are told, ſucceeded.) A 
little after Voiture's works were printed, it happened 
that Balzac, who perhaps was not pleaſed to fee the 
favourable reception they met with, defired Girac to 
ſend him his opinion about them. 'The latter, out of 
complaiſance to his friend, wrote a Latin diſſertation on 
this ſubject, which Balzac communicated to Coltar to 
have his opinion of it. Coſtar took this opportunity 
of ſignalizing himſelf ; and imagining that Balzac was 
not diſpleaſed to hear that ſome faults had been found 
in Voiture's letters, he reſolved to write an apology for 
the former, that might refle& indirectly on the latter. 


(7) Pier. Valeri- 
anus, 4 Litera- 
torum Infelicitate, 


lib, 2+ page Mm. 84. 


But in order to take the ſuier meaſures, he at firſt ex- 


cuſed 
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LO 


this Defenſe 


Voiture. 


(a) He publiſhed 
jt in 1655, a 
added to it his 
Latin Diſſertati - 
on, which had 
been printed be- 
fore in the 2d 
edition of Voi- 


have an edition of 


printed at Paris in 


the Advertiſe- 
ment to the 
Reader, that this 
was the firſt time 
Girac's La- 


THO 


publiſhing a defenſe of Voiture which met with the higheſt applauſe [CJ]. Girac thought 
it incumbent on him to reply, and did not write again in Latin, as in his firſt diſſerta- 
tion, but defended himſelf in French, which language Coſtar had employed in the de- 
fenſe of his friend. The deſign of Girac's anſwer (a) was, not only to maintain what 
he had cenſured in Voiture's Letters, but alſo to animadvert on ſome faults of Coſtar ; 
and therefore the reply of the latter conſiſts of two works, the one being a vindication 


of himſelf, and the other a ſequel of the defenſe of Voiture. 


His adverſary returned 


to the attack, and publiſhed a large volume againſt this ſequel of the defenſe. The 
dure's Defenſe, 1 Quarrel did not go farther ; and indeed it had been carried to the laſt extremities which 


the French tongue is ſuſceptible of, in works of a ſerious kind. Coſtar was a joker, 


isin Who, whenever he aimed a blow, gave a very hard one ; a proof of which he gave 
a mar when he, at one and the ſame time, attacked both Balzac and Girac in his firſt 
it 18 7 


defenſe. 


An author who is angry, commonly imagines that he does not take ſufficient 
vengeance, unleſs he returns heavier blows than thoſe which were ſtruck at him. 


followed this maxim in his anſwer, and Coſtar likewiſe in his new defenſes ; ſo that. 


Girac 


ine's La Girac, anſwering them in the ſame ftrain, proceeded to the higheſt degree of invectives 
tin Diſſertation 8 . 8 
was publiſhed. 18 Thoſe, who would ſee books more injurious than this reply, muſt have recourſe either 

to ſuch as write in Latin, or thoſe who have wrote in French, ſome time ſince, in 
ſome cities of Holland which ſhall be nameleſs. Girac had the advantage of giving the 
firſt and laſt blow. Another circumſtance ſhewed very evidently his victory, which is, 
that Coſtar employed his utmoſt credit to prevail with the Magiſtrates to ſuppreſs his 
antagoniſt's anſwer [D]. The pretence he alledged, viz. that his morals were attacked, 


it not ridiculous to 


Gay this in 1664 


ſand affairs. 


(6) Girac, Pre- 
face de la Reponſe 
2 la Defenſe de 


(7) Pag. 166. 


iſ Dutch edit. 


(8) Suite de la 
Defenſe, pag. 20 
& ſeg... 


cuſed himſelf as not being able to give his ſentiments on 
Girac's remarks, ſaying that he awas prevented by a thou- 
At laſt, ſome years after, and when the 
affair was leaſi thought on, he fent his defenſe, in ma- 
nuſcript, to Mr. de Balzac ; beſeeching him, in caſe 
there were any lines, which gave him offence, he 


would eraze them, throw them into the fire or the wa- 


ter; and that he gave them up entirely to him. Ne 
wertheleſs this book, which is nothing but a ſatyr againſt 
the honour of the perſon to whom it is addreſſed, notwith- 


ſtanding he profeſſed to love and honour him, a 


printed, and got into every hody's hands, before even 
the manuſcript had come into his hands (6). I am in- 
duced to doubt from a paſſage in the Menagiana, whe- 


ther the laſt part of the relation of Girac be true. I 


am of opinion that the defenſe of Voiture was not 


printed, before the author had ſent a manuſcript copy 


of it to Balzac, I finding the following paſſage in the 
Menagiana (7). Mr. de Balzac. . after having 
* obliged Mr. de Girac to write, in Latin, againſt 
«© Voiture's letters, engaged alſo Mr. Coſtar to un- 


Girac ; all which was done in order that he might 
be applauded by both parties. I was paſſing through 
Mons, in my return to Paris, at the time when the 
« Defenſe was ended. Mr. Coltar gave me two co- 
«© pies of it; one to be ſent to Mr. de Pincheſne, 
« Mr. Voiture's nephew, and the other to Mr. Con- 
« rart. He told me that he would ſubmit to all the 
alterations that might be made in it, either by way 
of adding or retrenching. One of the copies was 
«© communicated to Mr. de Balzac, who ſent his cor- 
© rections. In the mean time the work was going on 
at preſs ; but his corrections happening to come at 
« the time that the impreſſion was ended, they ſent 
« him word that they came too late; and the book 
« was publiſhed, ſuch as it was, which gave him ſome 
«© uneaſineſs.“ If we compare this with Coſtar's rela- 
tion (8), and with a letter from Balzac to Con- 
rart (9), it will be evident that Baizac had recei- 
ved the - manuſcript before the work was printed. 


(9) The 15th of Notwithſtanding this, many people believe that Baizac 


book 4. dated the 
T5th of June 
1653, 


10 Ibid. 


(11) Replique 4 
Coſear, pag. 3, 4+ 
Dutch edit, See 
allo the Menagi- 
ara, pag. 368, 
309. 


was impoſed upon; and that the excuſes grounded on 
Voiture's nephew cauſing the book to be printed with- 


out Coſtar's knowledge, are mere inſults. There are ar- 


tifices in the wars of authors as well as thoſe of Princes ; 


and probably this was a ſtratagem of the pen-comba- 


tants which was practiſed on this occaſion againſt Bal- 


zac. The impreſſion went on, and was finiſhed in ſpite 


of the ſtrong oppoſitions made by Conrart (10). 

C] Coſtar . 
met with the higheſt applauſe.) It may be affirmed 
that this made his name known to the world. His 
reputation became univerſal: and, a much more ſolid 
circumſtance, he obtained a penſion of five hundred 
crowns by means of this work. He could not for- 
bear, lays Girac (11), diſcovering on all occaſions the 


„ dertake Voiture's defence, and write againſt Mr. de 


. » publiſhing a defenſe of Voiture which 


IS 


fatisfafion and joy he had at knowing me. And in- 
deed, in what part of France has he not publiſhed, that 
he had infinite obligations to me, for having given 
him an opportunity of making himſelf known to the 
world ; that by my means, he had drawn upon him- 


ſelf the eyes of the learned and polite world; that he 


was indebted to me for the glory and applauſes which 
were paid him on all hands; and, a circumſtance he 
values much more, that I was the cauſe of his having 
got five hundred crowns ? I have ſeen ſeveral of his 
letters which are all in the ſame ſtrain; and have not 


ſeen any of his friends but have returned me a thouſand 


547 


thanks in his name for having given occaſion to his 


writing that auſpicious book, which his Eminence had 
judged an object worthy of his liberality (*), Theſe 
are the words he afterwards employed in his dedication, 


D] Coſtar employed his utmoſt credit to prevail avith 


(*) Dedication 
to the Suite de 
la Defenſe, 


the Magiſtrates to ſuppreſs his antagoniſt's anſewer.] It 


is leſs ſhamefal for a Logician to commit the fault 
called prrnCuoi us who ye, to ſhift, to leave the 
queſtion, and Io ramble out of the way, in order to catch 
at another difficulty, than it is ſhameful for a man of 
genius, who has fought for ſome time with his pen, 
to leave it in order to employ the arms of the ciyi! 
Magiſtrate. This is plainly giving ground, quitting 
the field of battle, throwing away his ſword and 
ſhield, the ſooner to gain an aſylum, and hide himſelf 
the more {wiftly behind an altar. I am ſurprized that 
Coltar, who had ſo much underſtanding, did not fore- 
ſee that his behaviour would have ſuch an interpretation 


put upon it, and that it would be compared, at leaſt, 


with that of a Gentleman who, in a quarrel wherein 
his honour is concerned, ſhould have recourſe to the 
civil Magiſtrate, and not to his ſword. He anſwered 


and rejoined to the author of the Criticiſm on Voiture ; 
_ he! abuſed him as much as he pleaſed ; he charged 


him with committing a thouſand errors : and after en- 


joying the freedom which the Republic of Letters 


gave him, he had recourſe to the Lieutenant-civil, to 
keep his enemy from deiending bimſelf, and enjoying 


the ſame liberty. This was the higheſt injuſtice; but 
this conduct betrayed fear in a ſtronger manner than 


it did injuſtice. Girac was not filent, but inſulted his 
antagoniſt ſufficiently. ** What are become, ſays he, 
* (12), of the generous ſentiments of that bragga- 
% dochio, who aſſumed not long ſince the title of a 
„Gentleman of Pomerania, and Orondates junior (+), 
% who ſo much cried up his mighty feats, and boalted 
* his having always ſo deeply engraved in his mind the 
« ſacred laws of ancient chivalry, that it was not pe 
Able for him to wiolate and enfringe them ? It tneſe 
idle and ridiculous whimſies are evaporated, and if 
„Mr. Coftar's brain is no longer diſtracted by ſuch 
„ whimſies, does not he fee (to ex preſs myſelf in more 
«« intelligible terms) the diſhonour and confuſion it is 
« for a man of letters, as he is, who is charged with 
« betraying his ignorance, on a thouſand occaſions, 

4 | — 


fr2) In his firſt 
Letter to Monſ. 
de Montauſier, 
prefixed to his 
Reply, folio ® 3 
vet ſo. 


'Þ) Sequel of the 
Defenſe, pag. 12. 
L. 366. 
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548 | _ THU 
Is ſomewhat ſpecious, generally ſpeaking z it nevertheleſs was not of any force [E], he 
| | | | | not 


« and to commit a thouſand miſtakes and blunders, 

* to have recourſe to the civil Magiſtrate and tocredit, 

< in order to ſuppreſs the pieces which convict him, 

© inſtead of maintaining his opinions, or acknow- 

« ledging his errors.” He drew another advantage 

from his antagoniſt's betraying a great deal of confu- 

| ſion and diſorder in his conduct. This diſorder, 
(13) Girac, ibid. ** fays he (13), appeared viſibly enough in the whole 
| e courſe of his procedure; but nothing has ſhewn it 

« plainer, than the proteſtation he fo publickly made, 

95 Sequel of the ** (), not to read any thing, ſo long as he lived, that 
Defenſe, page 424+ · awent under my name. For if he bears ſo much 
| „ contempt or hatred to me, that he will never read 
« any of my works, why does he take ſuch pains to 
« hinder the publication of them? Why does he pro- 
« teſt ſo loud (4), that in the purſuit of a mighty deſign 
« which he had propoſed to himſelf, he will not fool a- 
% way his time by the way; that the flones T ſhall throw 


at him ſhall not be able to flop him; that though 
«© there ſhould be a heap of them to denote my victory, 


« and I ſhould aim my ſling perpetually at him, he 

© evould not once turn his head towards me. Never- 

*« theleſs, neither the ſacred obligation of an oath, 
nor ſo ſolemn a proteſtation, could prevent his 

« reading my book, nay corrupting my printer, in 

* ©* order to get all the ſheets of my book as they were 
„printed off. But to continue this fine allegory, 

** ſcarce had J taken up this fatal fling, but this in- 

«« trepid man, this dreadful proud Goliah, was ſhame- 
„fully ſeized with a pannic, ſo that he cried out for 

* help, and called upon the civil Magiſtrate for aid. 
However, I hope he will do it to no purpoſe : and 
* I do not defire any other proof of his flight and 
«© my victory, (if I muſt give the name of victory 
to the defeat of ſo baſe and ignominious an enemy) 
than the great pains he takes to ſhun me.“ | 
[E] The pretence he alledged, . . . . was not of any 


14) Girar, 1ſt Force.] Let us again quote Girac (14). « By what 


_ po ugg de % authority therefore does he arrogate to himſelf the 
Gxed to his . Power of proſeribing authors, and playing the ty- 
Ply, folio* 5, rant in an Empire, which has always maintained 
| m itſelf in the poſleſſion of an entire and perfect li- 
„ berty ? This indeed was an unprecedented thing, 
and an attempt worthy the arrogance of my adver- 


« ſary. For though he covered his deſign with a 


more ſpecious pretence, and took other meaſures to 


obtain the ſentence he now triumphs in, he impoſes 
on his judge and the public, if he hopes to make 


«© them believe, that he had been obliged to act in 


this manner, upon account of ſome pretended ſlan- 
ders which were levelled at his religion and man- 
ners. And indeed he muſt be very nice and deli- 
«© Cate to complain about two or three ſhort letters I 
made uſe of, fince he cannot deny his having wrote 
« them; and muſt be forced to confeſs, that what he 
himſelf wrote on thoſe ſubjects was much more 
** ſhameful and ſcandalous. Not to mention that 


they were in the hands of all the curious, and were 


read publicly in thoſe Provinces in which Mr. Coſ- 
tar was known.” After alledging other reaſons to 
; Juſtify the uſe which had been made of the letters in 
(15) Ibid. folio * queſtion, he continues in manner following (15). 
' It therefore muſt be becauſe he bluſhes to fee him- 
3 * ſelf catched in his fraud, in his inſincerity, falſe 
learning and underſtanding of authors. He is ex- 
** aſperated to ſee himſelf moleſted in that noble, an- 
« crent and general reputation, aubich he imagines he 
*© enjoyed undiſturbed in the wworld ; and that theſe in- 
*© chantments and illuſions, by aubich he made a bad 
** cauſe appear good, have loſt all their efficacy and 
* virtue, He is ſenſible that the ſpecious gloſs of 
bis diftion, which is the only charm in his writ- 
ings, can no longer impoſe on the credulity of the 
«« ſimple. He is apprehenſive that, inſtead of tho/e 
« mighty epithets of illuſtriaus, the ornament of France, 
«© tbe glory of our age, he ſhould be taken for an igno- 
| _«« rant hair-brained creature, and a plagiary. Theſe 
are the true motives which made him have true 
«« recourſe to chicane, as the laſt ſhift in a deſperate 
«« cauſe, amidſt the trouble, confuſion and diſorder to 
which he is reduced.” Some one may perhaps ſay, 
that Coſtar was not ſo unjuſt as others have been, I 
mean to deſire leave to write againſt his adverſary, 

1 


* impeached, to give him up to his enemies; it forces 


and to procure a prohibition for the other to defend him- 


ſelf (16). He indeed was willing that the Lieute- (16) See the book 


nant-civil ſhould include him in the prohibition, and RI * Chi. 
order both the Sieurs Coſtar and Girac not to write 4, el 
any more one againſt the other; but this is ſaying mniree, Preface, 
too little in favour of Coſtar ; for as he had publiſhed bag. 63. , 


all he could ſay, the forbidding him to publiſh any 


more books could affect him but very little. The cir- 


cumſtance eſſential to him was to get his adverſary's 

hands tied. It really muſt be confeſſed, ſays Gi- 

te rac (17), that one cannot eaſily gueſs what could (77) In his rf 
« prompt the Lieutenant-civil, to order Mr. Coſtar Letter to Mr, de 


: . Monta pre- 
«© and my ſelf never to write any more againſt one fixed * 1 


« another, ſince I had not yet begun to defend my h, folio * ; 


« ſelf (18). But that my adverſary had publiſhed *r/c. 
« three huge volumes, in which he treats me in fo 
« ſcandalous a manner, and levels ſo many calumnies 18) This mug 
« at me, that I muſt neceſſarily ſuffer prodigiouſly in be, "14-riood 
«« my reputation, or take up the pen and refute them. Th . 
l e Sequel of Voi- 
“ muſt permit a ſchool-maſter, who ſcarce knows ture: Deren 
«« the firſt elements and principles of the ſciences, to and Cyjrar's A. 
« raiſe himſelf on my ruins, and procure himſelf 73. The ſen- 
« eſteem at my expence. So that what reſolution ſo- among = Lieu- 
« ever I may have taken to ſuppreſs my juſt com- —— *n * 
« plaints, with regard to the injuſtice that has been Reply, in this 
% done me; I cannot forbear ſaying, of the ſentence reſpect; but Gi- 
© of the Lieutenant-civil, what an excellent man (+) jan Gp this 
« ſaid formerly concerning that of a great Emperor. g. Are 
« This ſentence deſtroys itſelf; it confound; and over- Voiture's Te 
« turns all things; and, under a ſperious ſhew of de- fence. He conſe- 
« ceitful humanity, it covers the moſt ſevere and unpa- quentlx has not 


© ralle/d rigour. It ties up the hands of a perſon 3 


* 


« away from oppreſſed innocence, what the moſt ſe- (] Tertullian's 
% yere laws never refuſed to the moſt guilty crimi- Apologye 
&« nals; it deprives him of methods of juſtifying him- 

« ſelf, by the ſilence he is enjoined. It forbids Mr. 

% Coſtar to ſay any thing to me, after he had ſo long 

« worn out my paſſions, and tired his own rage and 

e cruelty with abuſing me. Was ever a more capti- 

% ous, more unjuſt and more deceitful contrivance ?” 

I muſt obſerve to my readers, that Girac did not 

forget the paſſage of Tacitus with regard to Cremutios 
Cordus. Thus he ſhewed in the conduct of his adver- 

ſary, not only the greateſt injuſtice, but impudence at 

the ſame time ; Tacitus obſerving, that the prohibiting 

of a book only makes it fell. 

It is evident that an author who employs the au- A xzrrec- 
thority of the civil Magiſtrate, to get the books which 1 Zoo 
are wrote againſt him ſuppreſſed, plainly evinces his authors as det the 
own defeat, and his incapacity to reply, and only books of their 
heightens the curioſity of the public with regard to antagoniſts prohi- 
thole books, Wherefore then do ſo many authors bited. 
have recourſe to this method, when they have intereſt 
and credit enough to get it execuied ? Is it a very a- 


greeable circumſtance for them to declare, to the whole 


world, that they have not capacity enough to combat 

another author? Can ſelf- love indulge its deſire, in 

inſpiring an inclination to read certain books, 

which many people would not once have enquired 

after, and which they would not think of purchaſing, 

had they not heard of their being prohibited by the 

civil Magiſtrate ? Can ſelf love, 1 ſay, which is ſo 

much exaſperated at the contents of the books in (190 Ls N 
queſtion, ſo eagerly deſirous of burying the remem- enen 


So" g equal between 
brance of them in eternal oblivion ? Does it find, I TS es had every 


ſay, its account, in making the public enquire more one ought to have | 


earneſtly into all the particulars of thoſe books? recourſe oply to. 


What charm can he find, in publiſhing ſometimes in —__ Na 


news papers, the prohibition of certain books ? Is not ,, y, dente 


this informing all Europe of the ſhameful neceſſity to mib Deus & fer- 
which he is reduced, of ſuing to the civil Magittrate 74m guod mile 
for that ſuccour which ought to be expected only from = Sf 4-4 rug 
his pen (19)? I believe we may anſwer all thoſe que- 3 If he 
ſtions by ſaying, that ſuch authors as act in this man- (y,, i will ad- 
ner, do not find, in the main, any great pleaſure in orcſs the State, 
this; it is no more than a laſt ſhifr, which they ſet in and wo — 9 
the moſt advantageous light they can. They endea- dt 1 hae eich 
vour to recover, by their intereſt, what they loſe by the gods of the 
their adverlary's pen. They endeavour to keep the earth; be, in that 
populace on their fide ; the populace, I ſay, who are caſe, wou'd . 
always induced to judge the ſtrongeit party to be the us ef 
beſt. They endeavour to prevent the attacks of ſome pimſelf againft 2 


other naked man- 
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not being accuſed without proofs FI; a circumſtance that ought to have prompted the 


549 


Judges to grant Girac a licence to print his work, rather than refuſe it [G]. Patin has 


other adverſaries; for how many perſons are ſilent, 
with regard to the injuſtice of a man, only in propor- 
tion to the good or evil his credit enables him to do ? 
Not to mention that they hope a great number of 
ſimple readers would conclude, that a book was ſtuffed 
with falfities, fince the ſale of it was prohibited. It 
is certain that many people are capable of arguing after 
this pitiful manner; for they do not conſider that Ma- 
giſtrates, even when they ſuppreſs a book from pru- 


dential reaſons, and purſuant to the regulations they 


have made, do not pretend to prejudice the public a- 


gainſt the incidents it contains, they not taking cog- 
nizance of, nor ſetting themſelves up as judges of 
them. This, methinks, is one of the principal motives, 
which prompt certain authors to behave in the ſame 
manner as Coſtar; a behaviour no ways honourable, 
not to ſay worſe of it, and quite ſophiſtical. Is it not 
mere ſophiſtry to change the ſtate of the queſtion ? 
Did the diſpute between Coftar and Girac relate in 


any manner to the greater or leſs credit they might 


have with the judges of the Chatelet ? Did Mr. de 
Girac, confined in a Province, pretend to have more 
f.iends and protectors in the capital than his antago- 
niſt, in order to carry on a proſecution ? The af- 
fair was to know whether Voiture's thoughts were 
good or bad, and whether he had been joſtly cenſured 
and ill defended, or ill cenſured and well defended. 
What does it avail in this queſtion, to have credit 
enough with the Lieutenant- civil to get a work ſup- 


preſſed? | 


[FJ He not being accuſed avithout proofs. ] It ill be- 


comes a Paſtor, a Prieſt, a Clergyman, to exerciſe 
his pen on ſubjects of gallantry and pleaſantry. For 


20 Girac, Re- 
pique, Se. Jo 
pag» I 5» 


this reaſon Mr. Coſtar, who was a Prieſt, an Arch- 


deacon (20), ard had a Cure of Souls, forgot his charac- 
ter, and all the rules of decorum, when he employed 
his genius in joking with the fair-ſex, and introducing 
a great many wanton tales in his writings. His ad- 


verſary perſecuted him cruelly on that article, if we 
may give the name of perſecution to a quarrel that 


was ſo juſtly grounded. Upon Coftar's having wrote 


| thus to a young Lady, You dance in the utmoſt perſecki- 


(21} Ibid. p · 19. 


(22) He cites 
Theodoret. Hiſt. 
f Relig, 


(23) Girac, Re- 
Pligue, Sect. 3. 
pag» 20, 


(24) Coſtar, Let- 
ter 138, tom. 1. 


flame men hiſs beſt, a&yise A Par. 


_ (25) Girac, Re- 
Pligue, Sect. 3 
pag, 22. 


on; your nimble feet enable you to fly top over tail, to 


repreſent the forked tree, and a ibouſand other pretty 
feats; Girac affirms (21), that when the Arch- 


deacon ſaw the young Lady in ſo whimſical a poſ- 
ture, he was far from being as obdurate as the 
anchoret (22), who turned the hair of ſome young 
girls quite gray, becauſe they laughed at him 
tor not daring to look at them when they were 
naked. Mr. Coftar, continues he, 7s too polite a man 
to impoſe ſuch ſevere penances on the Ladies ; and had 
the like incident happened to him, I could fear he would 
have wiſhed not to have had a ſingle gray hair, rather 
than cover the heads of thoſe unhappy creatures with 
them (23). He will not pardon our Archdeacon for 
ſaying, when he is ſuppoſing himſelf at the point of 
death; I know not where my purgatory will be; but it 
would be of prodigious conſolation to me, was it to be in 
your chamber. 1 ſhould be ſo much delighted to ſee you 
ſo beautiful, Ic. (24). This is extracted from a letter 
he wrote to a Lady. He will not pardon Coſtar for the 
pity which his boſom feels for one of the Graces, whoſe 
huſband was impotent. He exclaims againſt be 
« Poets, for having been ſo cruel, nay impertinent, as 
„to marry one of the Graces to Vulcan, and the other 
« to Sleep. However, continues he, the former came 
« evell enough off : ſhe had wherewith to conſole herſelf, 
« if what a Queen of the Amazons ſays be true, that 
But he be- 
«© wails the ſad condition of the latter, fince Virgil 
« ſays that Sleep is ſoft, & ſomno mollior herba. 
„% What an excellent quality was this for the huſband of 
© a goddeſs who enjoyed ewerlaſting youth! It was 
very happy for him, that Paſithea ( for ſo the goddeſs 
<vas called was ſolutà zona, as all the Graces are, 
« & ſolutis Gratiz Zonis, otherwi/e 


« Quzrendum aliunde foret (nerweſius illud ) 
Quad poſſet zonam ſolvere virgineam (25).“ 


Vol. IX. 


ver fis adagiis. 


ſpoke 


He will not pardon him for the explication he gave to 
the following words of Horace: 


Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem (26). 


[4 26) Ode 19. libs 
2. 


«« Borne out by an unuſual rage 
*« I ſaw, (believe it future age) 
Where Bacchus taught. 


CREECH, © 


I have given this explication in the article SICYONE. 

He is charged with ſtill greater obſcenity extracted 

from his printed writings (27), and even reproach- (37) _—— 

ed with what he one day wrote to his Phyſician. , 9 

His letter was not printed; but as he ſpread copies 200. Girac, Re- 

of it every where (28), Girac did not ſcruple to cen- Pligue, pap. 23, 

ſure him publicly for it. He had ſome remains of a fever 2+. d Pow. 

hanging about him; when obſerving, two nights to Salter 4 

. that nature ſprouted forth, he informed his Mainbourg, pag. 
hyſician (29), by letter, of this agreeable piece of 748. 

news, and deſired to know whether he might rely on 

an old proverb, which ſays that the ſymptom he had (28) Girac, pag. 

found intimated a recovery. As this is a ſhort letter,“ . 

and in Latin, I ſhall not ſcruple to publiſh it at length. (29) His name 

Febris mea long? remiſſior fuit quam fuerat hactenus; hac was Mr. Le 

note placidifſim? quievi, haud ſeio an uſquam melius. —_ eee eng 
Sub ortum Solis ¶ neque enim tibi & medico & amiciſſimo Niort. PN 

viro quicguam reticere equum eft ) valida tentigine, & 

ſatis diuturna & non inſuavi, quod & heri acciderat, 

correptus ſum. Lufit animus aliquantulum in umbra vo- 

luptatis, ſed ne de Theologo mal? ſentias, dormiebam. 

Vides, mi colendiſſime, ſeu potius mi jucundiſſime ſenex, 

nondum in me funeratam efſe eam partem corporis, cui 


apodi xim dgfunctoriam ſcribere paratus eram. Vetus 


verbum eft, id jam jam redituræ ſanitatis argumentum 

indubitatum eſſe. Verum uni tibi plus credo quam uni- 

Si commodum eſt, ad me reſcribas velim 

hac de re quid ſentias, hoc eſt quid ſentire debeam. 

Ride, vale, & me ama, alioquin nec ridebo, nec da- 

lebo (30). i. e. My fever is nothing near ſo violent (30) Girac, Re- 
as before, and J laſt night ſlept as ſoundly as ever Piu, page 21. 
J did in my life. About ſun- riſe (for I muſt not 

* conceal any thing from you, who are my Phyſician 


«c 
6c 
ce 
cc 
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cs 
ce 
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* and moſt intimate friend) I had a ſtrong tenſion, 
and continued for 


which was pleaſant enough, 
ſome time, and had the like ſymptom yeſterday, 
My ſoul ſported ſor ſome time in the ſhadow of 
delight; however, for fear you ſhould harbour any 
ill thoughts of a Divine, I was aſleep. Thus you ſee, 
my very worthy, or rather very pleaſant old friend, 


that that part of me is not yet buried,” on which 1 


was preparing to write an epitaph. According to 


an old proverb, this is an infallible ſymptom of 


returning health : but I will give more credit to 
your opinion than to all the proverbs in the world. 
[ beg the favour, if you have leiſure, to inform me 


by letter, what you think of the matter, that is, 


what I my ſelf ought to think of it. Laugh, be 
« well, and love me, otherwiſe I ſhall neither laugh 
« nor be well.” Balzac having read this letter, 
wrote the following particulars, among others, to 
Mr. Coſtar: Now that I ſee by your letter to 
„% Mr. le Gouſt, that you are not contented with 
health, but that you aim at vigour, and ſet up for 
* a ſtout wreſtler, who is readier to engage, than for 
« a man who is barely in health, I know not whe- | 
« ther &c. (31).” It muſt be confeſſed that theſe re- (3?) 8 
proaches related to Mr. Coſtar's morals, but this was So 28 
not a reaſon why the Chatelet ſhould ſuppreſs Girac's ,,,. 562. cited by 
Reply; for it could not be looked upon as a libel, Girac, ibid, 
as the author put his name to it, and proved his ac- 
cufation. | | 
[G] 4 circumſtance that ought to have prompted the 
judges to grant Girac a licence to print his work, ra- 
ther than refute it.] A Criticiſm, in which is repre- 


| ſented in a firong light to a Prieſt, how much he 


abuſes his time and genius, is not a uſeful work. On 
the contrary, the public good ſeems to require, that 
there ſhould be people bold enough to cenſure ſuch Ec- 

| cleſiaſtica 


6 Z 
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wrote the z th o 
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THO 


ſpoke very inaccurately of this diſpute H]. One cannot enough wonder at the delicacy. 
of Voiture's friends; they affirming, that Girac merited dragooning, for preſuming to 
criticiſe that Poet [ 7]. The paſſage, wherein this is proved, ſhews that our author was 


cleſiaſtics as do not live in a manner ſuitable to their 

profeſſion. Now, it is ſpending one's days in a man- 

ner altogether inconſiſtent with the duty of a Prieft, an 

Archdeacon, one who has a Cure of Souls, as Mr. 

Coſtar had, to ſet up for a wit, and to devote the 

fineſt part of his life to reading books of gallantry, 

and writing to Gentlemen and Ladies what are called 

pretty things. Theſe ſhould be left to Voiture and 

Sarrazin, and in general to thoſe whoſe profeſſion does 

not forbid their writing ſuch trifles. Or if a perſon 

finds in himſelf a ſtrong propenſion to things of this 

kind, and a good genius for them, he ought to keep 

in a lay-ftation, and then he may write cart loads of 

verſes and letters of gallantry if he thinks proper. 

He may joke and trifle as much as he pleaſes in ſuch 

books, and laugh at a ſevere cenſor who may be 

diſpleaſed at this. But if he embraces a church life, 

and has a cure of ſouls, or is only in orders, he ought 

not to ſet up for a ſpark, either in ſpeaking or writ- 

ing. It is even my opinion that it would be well, if 

the rewards which Voiture, Sarrazin, and other wits 

| EIT Juſtly deſerve, were not aſſigned out of the revenues of 
(32) See the ar- the church, as they very often are (32). It was ne- 

_ CO. ver the deſign of thoſe who enriched the church, to 
LEJ; and the have the ſums they bequeathed to them, ſerve as re- 

article RON- wards for the writing of amorous poems, romances, 

| SARD, remark or plays. Can it ever be imagined, that thoſe who 
© prejudiced the circumſtances of their families, in order 

to beſtow a life of eaſe to ſuch as ſerve at the altar, had 
the leaſt intention to ſuccour thoſe whoſe ſtudies were of 
the ſame kind with thoſe of Coſtar, and employed 
their pens in the manner he did ? Can it be thought, 
I fay, that they deſigned to furniſh ſuch authors 


| wWiherewithal to keep open table, with every thing good 
(33) Menagiana, 


8 1.5 but that a reply like that of Girac was ſuited to cor- 


this of Coſtar. Tet abuſes, and prompt a Miniſter not to ſuffer 
copies of a letter of his, in which he took notice to 
his Phyſician of the reviving of a certain member, 
the mortification of which ought to have been one of 
his chief concerns. It appears by Balzac's reflection, 
that the author of the letter in queſtion defired to be 
congratulated on the return of his amorous dreams. 


How indecent was all this? Would he not juſtly have 


merited cenſure, had he only defired to have all the 
ſtrokes, in which he had imitated Petronius, ap- 
; Plauded ? | 5 
October 16:8. [H] Patin has ſpoke very inaccurately of this diſpute ] 
It is the 74th of He writes as follows on this ſubject (34). ** A ſecond 
edit. 1. and the © volume of Mr. Coltar's letters are printing. Mr. 
J _ of the ſe- «© paul Thomas Sieur de Girac, Counſellor in the Pre- 
8 8885 ſidial of Angouleme (35), and an intimate friend of 
3 „ Mr. de Balzac, had been engaged in a quarrel with 
(35) This does « Mr. Coſtar, in defending Balzac againſt Voiture. 
roger een, o © Part of them are already printed. Mr. de Girac 

* has made a reply, and ſent his copy hither. Mr. 


(34) In a letter 


Mr. de Montau- 


lier, dated Match Coltar, who got notice of this, has preſented a pe- 
I, 1659, (it is „ tition to prevent the impreſſion of this book, and 
5 5 * prevailed not to have it printed. Nay what has 
| he fays, Haring been begun of it is ſeized ; and nevertheleſs Balzac 
all my life pro- is better than Voiture.” Who would not infer from 
feſſed to hate theſe words, that Voiture had been engaged in a quar- 
2 8 rel with Balzac, and that Girac undertook to defend 
pole, for that the Jatier againſt the former? But the caſe is quite 
tranquillity and otherwiſe. Voiture had no conteſt with Balzac; but 
peace of mind, it was Balzac, who, aſter Voiture's death, criticiſed the 
which are incom- famous ſonnet entitled Urania; but this critic was not 
3 the ſubject of the quarrel between Coſtar and Girac. 
of the Law; 1 II Guy Patin was not more truly informed of the reſt 
heartily lay afide Of the news relating to the literary world, no ſtreſs 
the purſuit of the ought to be laid on what he ſays. Sorel was better 
emen 8 -_ acquainted with this affair, he giving the particulars 
bis" N, of it in a proper manner (36), and does not omit ob- 


Set. 12. p. 93+ ſerving that Girat's laſt reply, the impreſſion and publi- 
61 Babe cation of which had been flept, was publiſhed not long 

Halen . before (37) (a). Some per ſons ſay, adds he, that Mr. 

laſt ſeclion. ae Girac does well in defending himſelf ; others are of opi- 

(45) Thi, pag niaꝝ that he ought not ta have carried this conteſt on, till 
7 + Page 


after Ceftar's death, who il conſequently incapable of 
'" raking 4 reply. Thele words may juſtly be cenſured, 
Girac is there ſpoke of as a man who was living in 


142, edit. 166 


and dainty (33) ? Upon the whole, it cannot be denied 


a man 


1667, whereas he had been dead four years. His re- 
ply is there ſpoke of as a work which was but juſt 


publiſhed ; and nevertheleſs. there was an edition (38) (38) At L 
of it in 1660 (8). He ought to have blamed thoſe, 55 _ 


who cenſure Girac for carrying this quarrel on after 
Coſtar's death. Such cenſures were very unjuſt, ſince 
Girac's reply was printed during Coſtar's life ; and if 


it was not fold, it was becauſe Coſtar had intereſt 


enough to get it ſuppreſſed, Was it juſt, upon pre- 
tence that he was dead, that is, that he could no lon- 
ger prejudice his adverſary, by the credit he had in 
the Chatelet, to deprive the author of the right he had 
to publiſh his book, and the bookſeller the oppor- 
tunity of recovering the money he had laid out in the 
impreſſion ? = 


§ (=) All theſe difficulties raiſed by Bay le, proceed 


from his ſuppoſing that his. edition of Sorel's Bib/io- 
thegue Francaiſe was the firſt ; or that the text of all of 


them was exactly alike in all reſpects, which is a falſe 
ſuppoſition. Inſtead of the following words, for in- 
ſtance, had been lately publiſhed, my edition, which is 
of 1664, and probably agreeable to the firſt, which 
was printed in 1659, has it as follows, «will be pub- 
liſhed ſportly. I ſaid that the firſt edition was of 1659 ; 
and I ground my opinion on this, that the privilege 
printed with that of 1664, is dated in April 1659, 
Rem. Cairt.] | | | 

[$ (8) Bayle has confounded. the reply with Girac's 
rejoinder. Here follows the title of the firſt edition 


of his reply. The reply of the Sieur de Girac to the de- 


fenſe of Mr. de Voitures works, by Mr. Coftar, with 


ſome remarks on his Entretiens. Printed at Paris by 


Auguſtin Combe in 1655. Here follows the title of the 
ſecond reply of Mr. de Girac to Mr. Coflar. Printed at 
Leyden in 1650, 8vo. And here follows the title of 


his rejoinder, one edition of which only was printed: 


Mr. de Girac's Rejoinder to Mr. Coſtar, wherein is exa- 
mined. the blunders and invectives of the book entitled 


Sequel to the Defenſe of Mr. de Voiture, &c. Printed 


at Paris by Lewis Billaine in 1664, 4to. Aſter the 
pripilege are theſe words: The firſt impreſſion of this 
beer was ended the 19th of March 1664. The privi- 
lege is dated the 3d of June 1658. It was begun to 


be printed at that time, but retarded by the obſtacles 


which Bayle mentions here. REM. CRIx.] 

[I] Potture's friends. . . . . affirming, that Girac 
merited dragaoning.) Coſtar informs us of this parti- 
cular (39). 


Jo ſay the truth, a man of this tem- (39 


) Suite de la 


«« per may ſtand a chance of being thraſhed ; (I mean Defenſe, page 40, 


by the tongue and pen) for our age is not ſo licen “ 


« tious as that of thoſe. young Romans of quality, 


“ who uſed to walk about the ſtreets all day with 


«« long whips hid under their gowns, to puniſh the in- 
1 ſolence of all ſuch as ſhould not approve of the Poet 
« Lucilius, if ſuch perſons had the ill luck to fall in 


their way (40). Nevertheleſs Mr. de Girac might (40) See the ar. 


*« be in danger of quartering ſome Gendarmes, 


any troops ſhould happen to paſs through Angou- 


« leme. And I am ſurprized, that he, who is not 
very negligent of his intereſt, and is mindful of his 
«« affairs, has forgot the Captain who ſaid to him two 


* upon you: 1 owe every thing to that Nobleman ; but 


it is on condition that you never attempt to write any 
„ more againſt Voiture (41). 
„% what it is, that could make Mr. de Girac ſo little 


if ticle LUCILIUS 


remark [P]- 


or three years ago, Out of reſpedt to the Marquis 
of Montaufier, I will not let my company be quartered 


I can ſcarce imagine (47) Girac an- 


„ coming a famous author, he would have no farther 


*« occaſion for any one's recommendation; and that 
his book only would be a ſufficient ſafeguard to him 
„ againſt the ſoldiers.” He afterwards takes notice of 
the regard, which Alexander paid to Pindar's houſe ; 
and that of Alphonſo King of Arragon for a ſeat that 
had belonged to Cicero; and concludes thus. Z know 
all this and ſomething more ; and nevertheleſs if Mr. 
de Girac was my friend, I would not adviſe him to rely 
on thoſe illuſtrious examples, but would adviſe him to 
have recourſe to other ſecurity againſt the Captain, pro- 
tector and avenger of the Wits, Can any thing be more 
odd than the pretenſions of this Captain? He ae 

1 : OICE 


afraid of thoſe menaces, unleſs it be that by be. dect. 1. Page 93* 
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a man of ſubſtance, as alſo a paſſage in Balzac [A]. The particulars I had related 
concerning Mr. de Girac, in the ſpecimen of this 


851 


ictionary, ſhalb form one of the re- 


marks of this article [L]. The reader will there find the date of his death, and the 
reſtriction, with which we are to underſtand an encomium which was beſtowed upon him, 


with reſpect to the knowledge of the Eaſtern 


languages. 


In Chevreau's opinion of theſe two famous combatants, Girac and Coſtar, the advan- 
tage is given entirely to the former [M]. I do not doubt but that the beſt judges would 


force every one to approve of Voiture, and not have 
the leaſt imperfection found in his works; and he 
threatened to quarter his company on any perſon who 
ſhould preſume to criticiſe that witty writer. Is not 
this a moſt noble way of revenging a friend? Is not 
this attempting to introduce a military government in 


the commonwealth of letters, which is the moſt free 


ſtate in the world? Such are the effects of prejudice. 
Voiture's relations and friends would have ſet him up 
as the pope of wit, and have conſtituted him, in all 
matters which came within that province, the infalli- 
ble rule of orthodoxy. They ought, at leaſt, to have 
been contented with the excommunications of Parnaſſus, 
againſt thoſe, who ſhould conteſt for the privilege of in- 
fallibility, with ſuch a Pope. But they threatened to 
quarter ſoldiers upon them. What a ſtrange way was 
this of converting all hereticks in wit! Was it not 
ſomething like the French dragooning ? 

[X] A paſſage in Balzac ſhews the ſame thing. | 
Girac, in his reply to his adverſary with regard to 
the threats of the Captain, avenger of the Wits, de- 
clares, that he has been ſo fortunate as not to have had 
any ſoldiers quartered yet in his village (42). He con- 

3 ſequently was Lord of a village (43). By what fol- 
(43) This. = I it appears that he had a great quantity of timber 
age is near An . - , 7 
gouleme. Girac, on his lands (44). The paſſage, in the diſſertation, 
ibid, ewhich you deſire to be cleared up, makes part of his hi- 

| flory. The Sylvæ, which now employ Mr. Girac (45), 
8 are not metaphorical Sylvæ, like thoſe of Statius or Poli- 
Da Andre de lian. To ſpeak the language of men, it is a wood he 
Se. Denys, annex- has felled, and which he will jell for upwards of fif- 


(42) Replique, 
Scct. 12. p. 9J» 


en to the Socrate teen hundred piſtoles (46). But what will Diana and 
C bret ien, pag. 


her nymphs, the Dryads and Hamaadryads, the God Pan 
and the Sylvans, ſay of all this? IF all this train of 
(40 In his Dij- Petty Gods can but get ſome Poet at their dewotion, 
ſertation againſt how many elegiac complaints, and iambic imprecations 
Voiture, he ſays will be levelled againſt another Poet wha drives them 


thus, Qui enim ſo cruelly from their ancient habitations ; who bruiſes 
ego mediis in 


eee own the poor nymphs, and wounds them with axes ; who 
riſque plenus & Jive them the fatal firoke, and puts an end to their 
inficetarum ja - lives, by felling the ſacred trees, under the bark of 
dicem de homine. which they inhabited. 5 | | 


(46) Balzac, 
Diſſertation 4 

Dom Andre de St. 
Denys, pag. 203. 
ſpeaks thus: My 
friend, tho' as 
great a Poet, and 
of as elevated a 
genius as the firſt 
rate Poets, is 
now employed in | 
= 1 III The particulars I had related concerning Mr. de 
and groveling Girac, in the ſpecimen of this Dictionary, ſhall form 
nature. He, for one of the remarks of this article.) I there freely de- 


bo inconſiderable clared. that I thought Girac was in the wrong for 
a trifle as (1x 


chi coma cenſuring Coſtar, with regard to the marrow of lions, 


201, 402. 


Non ſine Hamadriadis ſato, proſtrata bipenni 
Alta cadit quercus : clauſam ſub cortice Nympham 
Mors eadem plantamque manet. | | 


„The Hamadryad ſuffers by the blow, 

Of the ſharp ax which fells the lofty oak. _ 
The nymph, who ſhrouded lives within the bark, 
«« Meets the ſame fate as its ſurrounding tree.” 


or thereabours, Which, according to ſeveral authors, was Achilles's 


made no conſci- food; and thereupon J obſerved what follows. I do 
ence to fell the not pretend thereby to derogate in any manner from 
agen, Sie his merit, nor prononunce his adverſary victorious. 
(47) Bibliothegue I, on the one hand, the latter ſeems to have given 
Chaiſie, pag. g. brighter varniſh to his thoughts, and taken a 
WT ſtronger colouring from the ſun of the capital, as 


(48) Gall. 034. Balzac would ſay ; Girac had more learning. It is. 


pity he died ſo young. In a word, I acquieſce very 
willingly with Colameſius (4.7), (but with the reſtriction 
(49) In a Diſ- 1 ſhall mention below) iz the fine elogium which Mr. 
courſe printed Balxac beſtows on Mr. Girac, in one of his Latin 
with the Secrate epiſtles, and which Colomeſius quotes (48); as alſo to 
Chretien, pag. m. 4 applauſes which Mr. de Balzac gives him in 
198, & ſeg- French (49), and to thoſe which Father Goudin be- 


ent, page 217, 


(50) A French ſtows upon him in the preface to his Dictionary (50). 
Latin Dicti- According to this preface, Mr. de Girac died the 2d of 
V, printed in January 1663, but Colomeſius ſuppoſes him to die in 
Limoges. Aptil following. However this be, his death ſhould 


agree 


not have been unknown, as it was to Sorel when he 
publiſhed his Bibliothegue Francoiſe in 1664; and pub- 
liſhed a ſecond edition of it reviſed and enlarged, in 
1667,wherein he treats (51) pretty much at large on the (51) Char. 74 
diſpute between Mr. Coſtar and Mr. de Girac. See !#* ſection. 
alſo Guy Patin's 74th letter on this ſubject. It is 
ſurprizing to think: how greatly authors vary, with 
regard to the day of the death of illuſtrious perſonages ; 
a circumſtance which, one would imagine, ſhould not 
be liable to much variation. | 

Here follows the reſtriction I promiſed. Balzac 
writing to Scipion le Gaillard (for ſo Coſtar (52) ex- (52) Suite de la 
plains Balzac's Scipioni jucunds) declares that Mr. de "ona 
Girac underſtood Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, beyond a 
what could be imagined. Habeo jam certe quicum non | 
ſelum ſuaviſſimo ſermone horas conſumo, ſed etiam d quo 
recedo ſemper & melior & doctior. Paulum Thomam a 
Giraco, paternd virtute, ſua virtute clariſſimum ; rerum 
divinarum & humanarum cognitione inſtructum, a prima 
adoleſcentia: litteris Latinis, Gracis, Hebraicis, ſupra 
quam credibile eſt, ornatum; omnibus denique & na- 
ture & artis prefidiis ad dicendum, ad ſcribendum, * wh 82 5 5 
ratum (53). i. e. 1 am now happy in a perſon, 4 
« with whom J not only paſs my time in moſt pleaſing * po = Ms” 
« diſcourſe, but likewiſe am always better and more FD 
“learned at my going from him. Paul Thomas de 
% Girac, illuſtrious for his family's virtues as well as 
ce his own; inſtructed, from his infant years, in all 
divine and human learning; and fo greatly ſkilled 
in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues as ſur- | 
«« paſles all imagination: laſtly, he is adorned with 
« all the accompliſhments, whether natural or ac- 
% quired, for ſpeaking and 3 Mr. Coſtar, de- | 
firous of building ſome ſtrokes of raillery upon this, AE 


repreſented (54) his adverſary, as a perſon entirely de- (54) Coftar, De- 


voted huge volumes in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, &c. Jerſe de loiture. 
much leſs affected with the beauties of the modern 

writers, than to thoſe written in the Eaſtern or dead 

languages &c. ſpending the beſt part of his time in 

reading a ſcholiaſt on Lycophron, or even Rabbi Neph- 
tbalim. Upon this Mr. Girac makes the ingenuous 
confeſſion following. Van perhaps imagine, ſays he (5 5), 


which 1 Gould 2 extremely proud of, WAS it true. But IV pag · 
as I always conduct my ſelf with ſincerity and integrity, 


1 am to inform you, that 1 did not proceed much farther 


in my fludies than in thoſe of the Greek" aud Latin 
tongues ; that 1 ſcarce underſtand the rudiments of the 
ſacred language; and am entirely ignorant f the Ara- 
bian, and thoſe Oriental tongues which | you think would 
diſgrace me. This is acting like an honeſt man, who 
is not deſirous to take advantage of the flattering: com- 
pliment of bis friends, to impoſe on the public; and 
does not deſerve to have the following verſe of Horace 
applied to him: | Lu AER: 


Sed wereor ne cui F te plus quam tibi credas'(56). (56) Hor. lib 1. 
F rien Ep. 16. ver. 19. 

My friend, I ſear, 

«© You more believe what others ſay you are, 

% Than what you know your ſelf,” 


52 


— — 


CxkEken. 


This is making a proper advantage of che ſollowing 
diſtich of Cato. N 9 


Cum te aliguis laudat, judex tuus eſe memento : 
Plus aliis de te quam tu tibi credere noli. 


He your own judge, when others do commend you: 
Nor credit praiſe, unleſs you know it juſt.” 


Had Colomeſius taken notice of this anſwer of Girac, 

he would not have inſerted them in his Gallia Orien- 

talis. } | 

[MI tn Chevrean's opinion of theſe two famous com- 
bs ants, 


(55) Girac, Ree 5 
that you make an odious objectiom to me of à thing, fe la Defenſe 
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552 | POD 
agree in this particular with Mr, Chevreau, in caſe they would take the pains to examine 
the ſeveral particulars of this conteſt. Thoſe who ſhould go to the bottom of this diſ- 


rs would perhaps find a new reaſon for pronouncing againſt Coſtar, becauſe he treated 
ac ill, He is cenſured for it with the greateſt ſeverity in the preface of the Entretiens 


of the laſt mentioned. Mr. du Rondel, who, from his youth, was a great admirer of = | 


Balzac, and is more ſo than ever [N], was ſo much exaſperated at Coſtar's behaviour, 
that he could ſcarce forbear writing againſt him. 


batants, Girac and Coftar, the advantage is given en- ſo grand, ſo _ ſo majeſtic ; and he ſupports 
tirely to the firmer.) Here follow the particulars of himſelf fo well in his altitude and extent, that it 

his judgment. I would venture to aſſert, that here “ is impoſſible to reach it. But this is not his fault in 

1 js à very conſiderable difference between Girac and * the main. Though there be not one to follow him, 
« Coſtar: that the former thruſts with all his ſtrength ; “ this does not take off from the ſingularity of his 

« and that the other ſhuffles and does not parry ; or, © merit, the rapidity of his motion, nor the beauty of 

* to expreſs myſelf more openly, that Mr. Coſtar em- his career; theſe things only ſignalize him the 

« ploys common places, in order to reſiſt truth and more. Let the imitators of Voiture write in a 

« reaſon; and contents himſelf with denying, what pretty, natural manner, and a plain common ſtyle; 

«« the other approves. To reaflume the former figure. this becomes them, and they cannot do better. But 

% The one attacks and overthrows every thing that let us not hate Balzac, becauſe he raiſed himſelf 

makes head againſt him; the other gets up as well as © above all men, by the fineſt, the nobleſt, and the 

* he can, and diſputes for what he is ſure never to ob- *©* molt glorious attempt that will ever be made. Pill 

| a tain. The victor is ſurprized at the weakneſs of his ene- ** he aroſe, the ſublime ſtyle was unknown in France, 
(57) chevreau, my, and the vanquiſhed rallies with no ill grace (57).” „and it was even thought that our language was in- 
Oeuvres melee, [N] Mr. de Ronde. i more. . an admirer of © capable of it. But Balzac ſhewed the contrary ; : 
Page 350. Balzac. . . . than ever.] Here follows an extract of and becauſe he, by opening our eyes, diſcovered I 
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a letter he wrote to me, after he had read the firſt “ his abilities and courage, we cannot pardon him for 8 
tome of Vigneul Marville's Melanges &c. I am ** our cowardiſe and ſtupidity. Such are the effects of 5 
CE «« pleaſed with many more particulars in this Me- * converſing with ſenſeleſs wretches; we rouze them "= 
(58) He had * lange (58) ; but I am not much pleaſed with two © to our prejudice ; and becauſe it is not in their J 
_ out ſeve- «© or three, and among other things what he ſays of . power to deſpiſe us, we are ſure to be the object of | 44 
that work which Balzac. He was a perſon, who ought not to have * their hatred (59).” | (59) Mr. Ron- 
be approved. been mentioned without reſpect and veneration. Had If the reader perceives here ſome ſtrong indications of del Letter wrote 
ay it not been for him, our language would ſtill have an admiration for Balzac, we alſo diſcover as ſtrong Jap pong 
been wavering and unfixed ; and we are _ to an effect of the happy fruitfulneſs of ſo juſt an admi- ! 755. 
“ him for the art of ſpeaking and writing. In the ration. Mr. du Rondel plainly ſhews that he is able 
* examples indeed which he has left us, he ſeems to to imitate what he admires in that great model of ma- 3 
challenge rather than inſtruct us. His elevation is jeſtic eloquence. | | "43 
— THORIUS (RAPHAEL, a Phyſician and Latin Poet, flouriſhed in England un- 
(«) See Colome- der King James I (a). He wrote a Letter which was printed, de cauſa morbi & 1 
| corals on moriis Laaci Caſauboni. His elegy on his death was alſo printed. His Poem on To- 9 
| bacco is greatly eſteemed [A]. I believe he did not doubt the truth of the maxim, that (5) Nis place. 4 


water-drinkers cannot write well in verſe (5). He perhaps was never more puzzled in 3 


carmina peſſunt, 


his life, than when Mr. de Peireſc obliged him to drink a large glaſs of water [BI. Aue ſeribuntur 
| aqua 


King James defired to hear this ſtory, which is a very pleaſant one. - nal g ery 19 


| | lib. 1. ver. 2. 
[4] His Poem on Tobacco is greatly efleemed.) The thunderſtruck; but finding it impoſlible for him to | 
Bodleian catalogue mentions an Engliſh and Latin edi- get off, he fetched a deep ſigh (3) ; brought the glaſs (3) Some ima- 
tion of it printed at London in 1651, in 8vo. Hym- a thouſand times to his lips, and as often drew it ee * 
au Tabaci, or a Poem in honour of Tobacco. Mr. back. He called to his aſſiſtance all the ſmart ſayings Ed * 
Paſch, Philoſophy Profeſſor at Kiel, cites the Utrecht of the ancient Greek and Latin Poets; and it was al- times when heat - 
| edition of 1644, in 12mo. This is in the 6th chap- moſt a whole day before he could get this confounded ed by liquor) to 
(1) Pag. 475, ter of his treatiſe de Inventis now-antiquis (1). Mr. draught down. The account which Gaſſendi gives ahl the wow 
of rhe 24 edition, Konig ſpeaks of the edition of 1628 (2), printed at of this is more agreeable than what has been here 9 
AD is that of Leyden in qto. However, this is not the firſt, Mr. related. Contigit ut in guodam virorum doctorum convi- e N 39 · 
Tepe 1700 de Zuy lichem writing ſome verſes in 1625, in Pæto- vio, Doctor Thorius ipf Peireſtio ingenti Scypbo præ bi- 
2) Konig. Bib- logiam Raphaelis Worii, which are annexed to the Mo- bßerit: Ac ille quidem ſe excuſare, ob vaſtitatem pateræ; 
«th. page 805. menta deſultoria. We here alſo meet with ſome pieces ob merum inſolitum ; ob imbecillem flomachum ; ob com- 
of Latin Poetry, which the ſame author and Thorius potandi infreguentiam: verum cum nihil adqmitteretur, pe- 
wrote againſt our author in an amicable conteſt. tiit, ut ſaltem fibi liceret, poſiquam Thorio fecifſet ſatis, 
LB] M.. de Peireſc obliged bim to drink a large glaſs ſuo arbitrio prebibere. Annuerunt omnes, ac tum aſſump- 
, water.) Mr. de Peireſc dining in London, with tis, guaft adigente neceſſitate, animis, facundum hauſit ca- 
ſeveral men of learning, could not be excuſed from licem, eodemque mox agua oppleto, Thorio intentans præ- 
pledging a health which Dr. Thorius drank to him. Bbibit, totumgue rurſus (tanguam injectum . ee 
The glaſs was of an enormous ſize; and therefore Mr. merum ) abſorp/it. Ille guaſi fulmine ictus, delapſuſcuve & 
de Peireſe made a great many apologies, and gave a nubibus, wix tandem ad ſe rediit, & quia ex condicto 
thouſand reaſons, but at laſt was forced to take it off. agebatur, neque reſilire fas erat, tam longa ſuſpiria e 
However, before he did this, he agreed that Thorius pectore duxit, toties admovit, removitgue ora, tot interea (4) Galendus,, 
mould pledge the health he ſhould drink to him. The carmina ex omnibus Græcis, Latiniſque Poetis profudit, ut lib 2 _—_ ts 
inſtant he had drank the wine, he cauſed the ſame diem pæue contriverit inſtillandæ aqua in inſuetum guttur. 3 Oper. 
glaſs to be filled with water, and drank it off, firſt Arque id ipſum eft, quod Rex cum audiiſſet ex abs, ex tom. 5+ Page 263 
naming the health to the Doctor. The latter ſeemed Peireſtii ore accipere voluit (4). cal. 2. 


3 6 THORNDIKE (HERBERT), a learned Divine in the ſeventeenth Century, was 
Sufferings of tbe Educated in Trinity College in the Univerſity of Cambridge, of which he was Fellow. 
(ogy, Fare In 1638 he was Proctor of that Univerſity (a). July the 2d 1642 he was admitted to 
ON the Rectory of Barley in Hertfordſhire [A]; and upon the death of Dr. Samuel Ward, 

in 


[4] Jah the 2d 1642 he was admitted to the Rectory us (1), that our author is expreſly mentioned in the (1 Sufferirgs of 


of Barley in Her(fordſvire.) Mr. Walker informs liſt at the end of Qyerela Cantabrig. as one of the — oe 2 * 
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in September 1643, he was elected Maſter of Sidney College in Cambridge, but kept 
0% Dr. Walter out of it by the violence of the times (5) [BJ. September the 1ſt 1661 he was inſtalled 


Pope's Life 0 
Sb Ward of 


Prebendary of Weſtminſter, and in the year following reſigned the Living of Barley (c). 


jp of Salihury, He affiſted Dr. Walton in the edition of the Polyglot Bible, and wrote ſeveral treatiſes, 


cap» 4+ Pig 14 


particularly A Diſcourſe concerning the primitive Forme bf the Government of Churches 3 


(c) Walker, Cambridge 1641 in 8vo. A Diſcourſe of Religious Aſſemblies and the Publike Service of 
ftr. Cod; Cambridge 1642 in 8 vo. A Diſcourſe of the Right of the Church in a Chriſtian 


State, with a Review by way of Appendix. London 1649 


in 8yo. Fuſt Weights and 


Meaſures; that is, the preſent State of Religion weighed in the Balance, and meaſured by 
_ the Standard of the Sanctuary. London 1662 in 4to [C]. A Diſcourſe of the Forbearance 
of the Penalties, which a due Reformation requires; London 1670 in 8vo. De ratione 
ac jure finiendi Controverſias Ecclefie ; London 1670. He died in July 1672, and was 
interred in Weſtminſter- Abbey. There were ſome remarkable paſſages in his laſt will 
dated July 3d that year; particularly theſe words: “ My will is, that if my nieces, or 
« either of them, ſhall return to New. England, after my deceaſe, or ſhall marry with 
c any that goes to maſs, or any of the new licenſed Conventicles, then whatſoever is 
« given them by this my will, exceeding the four hundred pounds, which I have abſolutely 
„ given them by deed, ſhall be void, and not due; fo that when either or both of 
« them ſhall be married here to ſuch as ſincerely cleave to the Church of England, 


t then the payment to be made. 


. . . As for my body, I charge my executor to write 


« theſe words upon my grave-ſtone : Hic jacet Corpus Herberti Thorndike, Preben- 
« darii bujus Ecclęſiæ, qui vivus veram Reformandæ Eccleſix Rationem ac modum pre- 


lows of Trinity College, who was ejected during the 
civil wars. But how, /ays he, to reconcile this 
« with his being admitted (as he was, if 1 do not miſ- 
« take the date of his preſentation for that of his ad- 


e cibuſque 


« kinſman of the Earl of Lindſey, being one of thoſe 
* who voted for Mr. Minſhull, was allo ſent to Ox- 


ford in his behalf. This Gentleman, by the aſſiſt- 
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miſſion) to the Rectory of Barley in Hertfordſhire, 
July the 2d 1642, I know not, becauſe I take it 


cc 
6 


© ance and mediation of my Lord of Lindſey, pro- 


cured an order from the King to confirm Mr. Min- 
ſhull's election; but he, not thinking this title ſuffi- 


« for granted, that Rectory was inconſiſtent with his 
« Fellowſhip, unleſs he was turned out ſome time be- 


4 fore the reſt of the Fellows, and before his year of 
* grace (which, I ſuppoſe, is cuſtomary in this, as in 


* other Colleges) was gxpired. For the generality at 
« leaſt of the expulſions in this Univerſity [Cam- 
« bridge] were not made till the latter end of 1643, 
« and the beginning of 1644 Or unleſs the iniquity 
« of the times would not allow him the quiet poſ- 


4 ſeſſion of his living, and ſo returning to the College, 


4e the Society permitted him to continue in his fellow- 
« ſhip, without taking any notice of its being vacated 


„ by the Rectory That he did not reſign the Living 


« again before his Fellowſhip became void of courſe, 


I take for granted; becauſe I find him in poſſeſſion 
_ « of it after the Reſtoration ; though it is poſſible in- 


«« deed that might be on a new Preſentation. But if the 


« abovementioned date of July the 2d be that of his 
«« Preſentation, then poſſibly he might for ſome time 
% wave his admiſſion, eſpecially if the Biſhop of Lon- 
4% don granted him his half year on account of the 
« confuſions; and by that means might continue in the 


% Univerſity till the Viſitation began.” 


(2) Life of Serb 
Ward Biſhop of 


Salisbury, cap. 4+ 


pag. 14, T5» 


[B] Ele&ed Maſter of Sidney College in Cambridge, 
But kept out of it by the violence of the times.] Dr. 
Walter Pope tells us (2), that upon the death of Dr. 
Ward, the Fellows of that College aſſembled to 
ard, with nine 


« cient, did corroborate it with the Broad Seal, to 
„ which Mr. Thorndike conſented, Mr. Minſhull 
pay ing him and the reſt of the Fellows the charges 
e they had been at in the management of that affair, 


* amounting to about an hundred pounds. | 
[C] Juſt Weights and Meaſures &c.] In the firſt 


chapter he endeavours to ſhew, that if the Church of 
Rome be a true Church, Reformation is the reſtoring of that, 


which hath been: that if the Pope be Antichriſt, and the 


Papiſis Idolaters, the Church of Rome is no true Church; 
that if there is no viſible Church, then no ſin of ſchiſm; that 


Antichriſt may be an Idolater; but cannot be the Head of 


a Church: that it were Idolatry to worſhip the hoſt, 
yet to kneel at the Communion would be holy: that what 
the Church of Rome profefeth is not Idolatry, if it be a 
true Church: and that they, who ſeparate from the 
Church of Rome as Idolaters, are thereby ſchiſmatics Be- 


fore God. In the twenty firſt chapter he obſerves (3), (3) Pag. 137 


that “the infallibility of the preſent Church is to be 
*© held for an error of pernicious conſequence in the 
Church of Rome. For it ſubmits all che parts of 
«« Chriſtianity to the paſſion and intereſt of perſons, 
* who ſhall be for the preſent in power to ſway thoſe 
matters, wherein the whole Church is concerned. 
% On the other fide, there is as much difference be- 
tween the ſufficiency of the ſcripture for the fal- 
vation of all, and the clear evidence of all that is. 


chooſe a new maſter. ** Mr. Seth 
«6c 


„of them, gave their ſuffrages for Mr. Thorndike of 
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Trinity College ; for Mr. Minſhull there were eight 
votes including his own. But while they were at 
the election, a band of ſoldiers ruſhed in upon them, 
and forcibly carried away Mr. Parſons, one of thoſe 
Fellows, who voted for Mr. Thorndike, ſo that the 
number of ſuffrages for Mr. Minſhull, his own be- 
ing accounted for one, was equal to thoſe Mr, Thorn- 
dike had. Upon which Mr. Minſhull was admitted 
Maſter, the other eight only proteſting againſt it, 
being ill adviſed, for they ſhould have adhered to 
their votes. Two of them, whereof Mr. Ward 
was one, went to Oxford, and brought thence a 
Mandamus from the King, commanding Mr. Min- 
hull, and the Fellows of Sidney College, to repair 
thither, and give an account of their proceedings 
as to that election. This Mandamus or perempto- 


neceſſary to be known for the ſalvation of all, to all, 
in the ſcriptures. The one is as true, and the 
other as falſe, as the infallibility of the preſent 
Church is falſe, and the infallibility of the whole 
Church is true. And to appeal to the ſcriptures 


alone, when the ſenſe of them only is queſtionable, 


15 to declare, that we will ſubmit to no other 


„ry Summons was fixed upon the Chapel door by 
« Mr. Linnet, who was afterwards a Fellow of 'Tri- 
« nity College, but at that time attended on Mr. 
« Thorndike. On the other fide, one Mr. Bertie, a 


Vor. IX. 


tryal but our own ſenſe; as they, who declare the 
preſent Church infallible, can never depart from any 
thing, which once it hath declared. Por it is ma- 
* nifelt, that they who appeal to the fcriptures alone, 
„ having before this appeal declared themſelves in the 
„points of difference between the Reformation and 
* the Church of Rome, do declare themſelves ty'd 
“in conſcience to ſtand to that text of the ſcripture, 
upon which they ground their opinion in the matters 
« of difference. What means then can remain to bring 
« that to a tryal, which cauſes divifion upon theſe 
terms, but to acknowledge one Catholic Church, 
„ which our Creed proſeſſeth? And by conſequence to 
« ſubmit our /enſ# of all ſcripture, that remains in 
„ queſtion, a// difference in doctrine, all laws of the 

8 5 8155 | „ Church, 
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C furrectionem precare.“ 


& Church, to be determined according to the ſenſe and 


« practice of the whole Church; that is, within the 


* bounds of it? For, to proceed to divide the Church 
« ſtill into more and more parties and communions, 


«« till we have loſt the ſenſe of any obligation to hold 
« communion with the whole Church, is more de- 
© ſtructive to the ſubſtance of Chriſtianity, than all 
that corruption, which the Reformation pretendeth 


% to cure. But confining our ſenſe of the ſcripture, 
« our opinions in matter of doctrine, and the laws, 
« which we demand, within that which the faith and 


(2) Steph, By- 


TIB 


«© cibuſque ſtudiiſque proſequebatur, Tu, Lector, Requiem ei & beatam in Chriſto Re- 


e laws of the whole Church may appear to require ; 
* are half the way onward to the point of Reforma- 
* tion, having the ground and the reaſon, and there- 
« fore the meaſure and the terms of it.” To this book 
are ſubjoined two ſhort diſcourſes of our author, printed 
before, one intitled, A Letter concerning the 2 flate 
of religion amongſ us, under the AA of Eſtabliſpment pro- 
ſecuted by the Ordinances conſtituting the Triers and Com- 
miſſioners for ejecting of ſcandabus Miniſters : the other, 


intitled, The due Way of compoſing the differences on foot, 
preſerving the Church, F. 


TIBARENT, a people of Aſia bordering on the Euxine Sea (a). They had two very 


dea, remarkable cuſtoms, the ſecond whereof I look upon as a conſequence of the firſt. 
They were exceſſively fond of playing and laughing, and in theſe they made the ſove- 

reign good to conſiſt (Y) ; and the moment their wives were delivered of children, they 

uſed to creep into their beds, played the part of ſick perſons, and were there attended 

upon juſt as if they had been ſo many lying in women. It is plain that this cuſtom aroſe 


from the buffooning temper which made them laugh at all things. 


Several authors | 


ſpeak of this laſt cuſtom [A], which was alſo practiſed in the iſland of Corſica (c). (e) Diodor. Sicu- 
Lancelot of Perugia had not reaſon to inſult Diodorus Siculus on that account [B]. 88 1 5 
Theodoret obſerves, that the Tibareni, having received the Goſpel, annulled the cruel | 


among them from a precipice (d). 


Law obſerved among them, by which they were commanded to throw the old people (40 Theodore, 


65% "Exopec ts i ene, 37. T:Bapnyel Ne 79 v na}. os yihay tow Egnnornomis xe pation eNarprovicey Torre yoyuitourt, 
aF pborus lib. 5. inguit Tibarenos fludio ludendi & ridendi teneri & maximam felicitatem boc judicare. 
Mela, lib. 1. cap. 19. who ſays, Tibareni Chalybas attingunt quibus in riſu luſuque ſummum bonum eft. 


[4] Several authors ſpeak of this laſt cuſtom.) 


content my ſelf with quoting the following verſes from 


Apollonius. | 


Ewovlo eg: ri 1 aigy, | 
/ 3 \ 7 8 / 7 ; a 
ES ix ap xs Texwy]o uf erÞheo TEXVE Y UNGIXES, 
Area Ul. Ste νννν νν ASXEEO T6 275000185, 

Kodara dope 7H iduj˖jAA id d 
(1) Apollonius, Arias, 196 Al AN Tons Tivolas (1). 
Argonaut. lib. 2. | | 
ver. 1012. page · 


074 «© Swift towards the Tibareni they ne 
m. 242. | 


«© There, when the teeming women are delivered, 

« 'Their huſbands moan, and to their beds retire ; 
« Bind up their heads; by their fond wives are fed, 
Who act as nurſes, and hot baths prepare.” 


(2) Val. Flace us, Valerius Flaccus ſays the ſame thing (2) ; and if the. 


Argonart. lib. 5. reader is not ſatisfied with the teſtimony of two Poets, 
ver. 148. he will find that of an hiſtorian, in the remark [ 4] of 
| the article NY MPHODORUS. | 


[B] Lancelot of Peruvia had no reaſon 10 inſult Dio · 


dorus Siculus on that account.] He has writ a treatiſe enti- 
tled, Farfalloni de gli antichi Hiſtorici, in which he“ a- 
buſes Diodorus Siculus, becauſe that he, in his 1 4th 
chapter of book V ſays, that the Corſican women, 
„ when delivered, riſe from their beds, and that their 
. *+ huſbands get immediately into them. Now nothing 
« is more common than this cuſtom in moſt parts 

of America; or elſe what we are told concerning 
Canada, and ſeveral other places, are all falſities, 
„Which however is no ways probable, conſidering 


66 


fa) Now calied 


de Græc. Affct. 
Serm. 9. p. 615, 


Idem, ibid. See alſo Pomponius 


« the perſons who wrote of thoſe countries, and the 
« impoſſibility that they ſhould all conſpire to deceive 


us (3).” I am ſurprized that la Mothe le Vayer (3) La Mothe le 


makes no mention of our Tibareni, nor of the ancient Vayer, 05ſ:rva- 
Spaniards, T«wgySo; 3p wire, redcat 74 Jaxorgos en fur ia com- 
- | 


ys * 2 94 2 - tt de Lt s 
Toi; b ixtives d eavray xaraxaiacra (4). i. e. ng s, Tha 


« For the women till the ground, and when they Works, pap. 30. : 


* have brought forth a child, they bid their huſbands Paris edit. 1681, 
«« get into bed, and there nurſe them.“ Colomeſius 129% = wy 
imagined that the whimſical cuſtom, which was an- uf th T 
ciently obſerved in Bearn, viz. that when a woman © 

Tas brought to bed, ſhe got up; then ber huſband went (4) Strabo, lib. 3. 
into it, and acted the part of the wife, was borrowed pag. m. 114. 
from the Spaniards (5). He adds, that this was uſed. (5 Colomeſius, 


by the Tartarians, as we are told by Marcus Paulus Ve- Melanges Hiſto- 


netus, ch. 41, book 2. of his travels. It may be ob- ies, pag. 25. 
ſerved, that various cauſes may have prompted nations 
to act in this manner; for I cannot think that the de- 
ſign of laughing at human life, in order to attain 
the felicity which they made to conſiſt in laughing, 
prompted the ancient Corſicans and the Americans, to 


follow the like practice with the Tibareni. I ſhould 


be glad to be told, from what reaſons the nations of 
Canada &c. are prompted, in putting the huſband into 
the room of the wife when delivered. Do they thereby 
mean to encourage them to get more children, and 
excite them to it from the hopes of their being 
daintily fed? Do they fear, that ſhould he himſelf be 
forced to act the nurſe, he would be leſs inclined to 
make his wife ſick ? But perhaps it would be difficult 
to account ſor ſo impertinent a cuſtom, 


TIBUR, a city of Italy near Rome, and of greater antiquity than that city, is now 


— called Tivoli. It was built on the river Anio (a), either by the Aborigines, according 


(b) Dion. Hal, 


e Bama to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (Þ), or by a company of Greeks who came from Pelopon- 


A] u, in @ very flouriſhing condition when 


LEneas landed in Italy.) Virgil ranks it among the 


great cities, which took up arms againſt the Trojans. 


uingue adio maguæ, poſitis incudibus, urbes 

ela novant, Atina potens, Tiburque ſuperbum, 
(1) Virg. An, Ardea, Cruſtumerigue & turrigere Antemnæ (1). 
lib, 7. ver. 629, 


« Five cities forge their arms; the Atinian pow'rs, 
« Antemnz, Tibur with her lofty tow'rs, 
1 


| fb. l. cap. 16. neſus (c), according to a great many authors. It was in a very flouriſhing condition when (e) See the e. 
pag: m. 14+ Eneas landed in Italy [A], if Virgil may be credited; and we find that it made a walk [4]: 


pretty 


« Ardea the proud, the Cruſtumerian town.” 
2 DR ron 
| | D&yDen, 


Leandro Alberti miſtook this paſſage ſo far, that he 

affirms that Tibur was one of the cities which forged 

arms in favour of Æneas. N'e fatto anche memaria, (=) Le At 
ſays he (2), 4 %a citia da Vergilio nel fettimo libro rs No - * 
annoverandela fra quelle cingue citta che fabricaron gig 147. verſ 
Parmi ad Enca cofi, edit. Venet- 
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| (4) Servius, in 


| A ing. Æneid. 7. runt ad Italiam: Catillus, Coras, Tybur vel Tyburnus. 
670. by 


(d) See Livy, 
book 7+ 


(e) According to 
Calviſius, pag» m · 


ing to Sigonius, 


in 399+ 


Duinque adeo, &c. 
i. e. Virgil alſo takes notice of this city in his ſe⸗ 
„ venth book, he ranking it among the five cities 
* which forged arms for Aneas.” 


Virgil, in the ſame Zneid, gives us the names of 
= two Tiburtine Chiefs, who went to the war againſt 
Eneas. | | | 


Tum gemini fratres Tiburtia mania linquunt, 

Fratris Tiburti dictam cognomine gentem, 5 

(3) Virgil. Æn. Catilluſque, acerque Coras, Argiva juventus (3). 
lib. 7. ver. 670, | 5 REY 
1 « Then two twin- brothers from fair Tibur came, 

« (Which from their brother Tiburs took the name) 
« Fierce Coras, and Catillus void of fear, | 
« Arm'd Argive horſe they led, and in the front 


«« appear.” 


Lloyd makes uſe of this paſſage to prove that the city 
of 'Tibur was built by Catillus and Coras, but then he 


corrupts the text, ſince, inſtead of mania linguunt, he 


reads mania condunt. This is a way to find every where 
| proofs a perſon may deſire, and the readieſt way to 
miſlead a reader. We are not to look for an autho- 
Tity in theſe words of Virgil, but in thoſe of his com- 
mentator. De Gracia, ſays he (4), tres fratres wene- 


Hi fimul omnes unam fecere civitatem, & eam de fratris 
majoris nomine 'Tybur appellaverunt: licet & alias fe- 
cerint ſinguli, i. e. Three brothers came from Italy 

c into Greece: Catillus, Coras, and Tybur or Tybur- 
% nus. Theſe three built a city in conjunction, and gave 

< it the name of Tybur from that of their elder brother, 

4 though each of them ſeparately built other cities.” 


Pliny aſcribes the foundation of Tibur only to one 
rſons mentioned in the above words of 


of the three 
Servius ; he ſpeaking only of Tiburtus, whom he calls 


( 9 in the re- the ſon of Amphiaraus. I cited elſewhere (5) the words 


mark [M] of of that author, and deſire my readers to look into them, 
— 22 — 4 he meutioning a very ſingular particular. Others af- 


grandſons of Amphiaraus, and Catillus's ſons. Tybur, 
ficut Cato facit teſtimonium, a Catillo Arcade præfecto 
claſſis Evanari ; ficut Sextius, ab Argiva juventute. 
Catillus enim Amphiarai filius poſt prodigialem patris 


(6) Leandro Al- apud Thebas interitum Oeclei avi juſſu (6), cum omni 


Deſtritt. d Ita- fartu ver ſacrum miſſus tres liberos in Italia procrea- 


lia, fol. 147+ has ö f . | ; 
„ Tiburtum, Coram, Catillum, qui depulſis ex oppido 


eee Siciliæ weteribus Sicanis, à nomine Tiburti fratris natu 
: per com- wag a | 

mandamento del maximi urbem vocaverunt (7). i. e. Ty bur, accord- 
ſuo avolo Tideo(by ©* ing to Cato's teſtimony, ſprung from Catillus the Ar- 
command of Ty- « cadian Admiral of Evander's fleet; as Sextius from 
_ yt conn « the Argive youth. For Catillus the ſon of Amphia- 
* 3 raus, after the very ſtrange death his father met with 
mitted another, „ in Thebes, by the command of Oeclaus his grand - 
he ſaying, borta- father, being ſent into Italy, he there begot three 
= patrui Tydei, 4 children, Tiburtus, Coras, and Catillus, who driv- 
3 « ing the ancient Sicani from a city of Sicily, gave it 
deus.) « the name of Tibur, from their elder brother's name.” 


Salmaſius's criticiſm on this paſſage of Solinus is not 


_ (7) Solin. cap. 2. good at all. He exclaims in a ſtrange manner againſt 
page m. 13. 


that author. Sanum putamus fuiſſe Solinum, bæc cum ſcri- 
beret? Quis Siciliam pro Italia ſanus dixit?: 
Scio Sicanos Italiam olim tenuifſe . . Sed Italiam dictam 
fuiſſe Siciliam, nemo, quod ſciam, prodidit, falfiſimum 


(8) Salmaſ. Ex- igitur, & abſurdiſſimum eſt, quod heic narrat Salinus (8). 


ercitat, Plin. in 


. 1. e. Can we ſuppoſe that Solinus was. in his ſenſes 
Folin. pag. 61. 


« when he wrote this? What man in his ſenſes ever 
„ gave the name of Sicily to Italy? .. I am ſenſible that 
«« the Sicani anciently poſſeſſed Italy . . . But I never 


4c heard that any author ſays that Italy was called Si- 


« cily. Conſequently what Solinus relates on this oc- 
% caſion is moſt falſe as well as abſurd.” But he im- 
mediately grows cooler in ſome meaſure ; he, ſup- 
poſing that the error was perhaps owing to ſome piti- 


TIB 


pretty long and vigorous reſiſtance to the Roman arms (d), before they could be made 
to ſubmit to that victorious Republic, which at laſt it was forced to do in the year of 


Rome 403 (e). It is related that they once reproached, in ſo haughty a manner, the 
795 3 but accord. Romans for the ſervices they had done them, that their deputies received no other an- 


igonius, ſwer but this, you are a proud people (F). They paid a particular devotion to Hercules, () See the coſe 
in % and built a moſt magnificent temple in his honour [BJ]. They alſo paid a moſt zealous 141. — 


DRypzx. 


ſign that this place was ſo called, before that Tibertus 


firm that the three brothers mentioned in Servius were 


$55 


and 


ful pedant, who ſoiſted a gloſs into this author's text. 

Sed fortaſſe ita ſcripſerat : qui depulſis veteribus Sicanis, 

à nomine Tiburti fratris natu maximi urbem vocave- 

runt, cum ſciolus aliguis heic Sicanos legeret, ad oram 

videtur addidiſſe, ex oppido Siciliæ, quia ſcilicet putaret 85 
Sicanos non alibi quam in Sicilia fuiſſe (9). i. e. But (9) Lem, bil. 
he poſſibly might write in this manner, aubo hawing 

* driven out the ancient Sicanians, called the city Tibur, 

« from their elder brother's name, which ſome Scioliſt, 

« (imagining there were no other Sicanians but in 

Sicily) ſeems to have added in the margin, from 

© a city of Sicily.” He did not take notice, that 

what he ſays nine or ten lines after confounds his 

whole criticiſm, Quinimo Siculos illos weteres, Tibur 

oppidum tenuiſſe ſcribit Dionyſius lib. 1. wang” one S is 7 5 
Nes, wipes 74 re wine; croweaCarar NI (10). (10) Idem, ibid. 
41, e. Dionyſius writes, book 1. that the ancient Sici- | 

«© lians dwelt in the city of Tibur.” Theſe Greek 

words ſignify, that part of the city of Tibur was 

ſtill called Sicilia or Sicilium. Is not this a very evident 


and his brothers drove the Sicanians from it. Why 

then does he quarrel either with Solinus himſelf, or the 

preſent text of his book ? It is to be obſerved, that 

Catillus was conſidered as the chief founder of Tibur. 3 
Hinc Tibur Catillo tuum (11). i. e. * Hence, Catillus, (11) Silius Ital. 
« your Tibur,” as Silius Italicus ſays. Add to this 15.8 pag. m. 
the two following lines of Horace, | mm 


Nullam, Vare, ſacra vite prius ſeveris arborem : 5 
Circa mite ſolum Tiburis, & mania Catili (i 2). 2 Ode 
% Dear Varus urge thy wiſe deſign, 
« And chiefly plant the noble vine 
c In Tibur's fertile ſhade, 
« Or round Catillus' wall.” 


By the way, a great number of authors are agreed, 
that this city was of Grecian original. MEL 


Tibur Argeo pofitum colono | 


Sit mee ſedes utinam ſenectæ (13). (13) Idem, Ode 


6. lib. a. 
« May Tibur, where Greeks built a ſeat, | 
« Afﬀeord my age a ſafe retreat.” | 
Ovid ſpeaks no leſs plainly of this. 
Fam mania Tiburis udi 
Stabant Argolice que poſuere manus (14). (14) Ovid. lib. 4. 


«« Tibur's moiſt walls were then ſtanding ſeen, Faſt. ver. 71, 

% Walls which by Greeks were raiſed,” 5 

See alſo Strabo (15), Martial (16), and Artemidorus, (15) Strabo, lib, 

cited by Stephanus Byzantinus (17). | 5+ Page 165. 
I muſt not omit Servius's commentary on the Tiburgue (16) Mart, Epig. | 

ſuperbum, in the 7th Æneid. Aut nobile, ſays he (18), 57. lib. 4. 

aut per tranſitum tetigit illud, quod cum aliquando a Se- 

natu auxilia poſcerent Tyburtes ſub com memoratione bene- (17) Steph. By- 

ficiorum, hoc tantum a Senatu reſponſum acceperunt, ſu- ant. voce Tie 

perbi eſtis. 1. e. The epithet proud, | /ays he, was 

„ beſtowed on Tibur, either to denote its ſplendor, or (18) Servius, in 

«* as an oblique reflection on its behaviour, when de- ON A. 7. 

« manding, formerly, ſaccour from the Senate, as a IH NFB 

„ reward for paſt ſervices, the only anſwer the Senate | 

© returned them was, ye are proud.” | 

 [B] They paid a particular devotion to Hercules, and 

built a moſt magnificent temple in his honour.) Statius 

has ranked 'Tibur among the four places, in which 

that Deity was principally honoured, 


Nec mihi plus Nemec, priſcumque habitabitur Argos, 

Nec Tiburna domus, Solifque cubilia Gades (19). (19) r 
| 4 | Va I. Ib. 3. f 

% Nor ancient Argos, Nemea, nor Tibur, Jn. page m. 55. 


Nor Gades, where Sol ſets, delight me more.” 
| This 


> | TIB 


and ſolemn worſhip to the god Tiburnus [CJ]. The Romans built ſeveral country ſeats 
in the territories of that city [D], as has been done in the latter ages. The inhabitants 
of Tibur were all put to the {word by Totila's ſoldiers in 545, as we are informed by 


This temple of Hercules was one of thoſe, in which 


the richeſt treaſures were kept. Auguſtus, on certain 

occaſions, drew conſiderable ſums from it, as well as 

from the capitol, and from the temple of Antium, and 

that of Lanuvium, and promiſed to pay intereſt for 

what he took out. Appian, who relates this, adds, 

| that very conſiderable ſacred treaſures were kept 

{20) Appian. lib. there (20). The following verſes ſhew, that the Ora- 
2 de Bell. civi- cle in this temple at Tibur uſed to be conſulted. 

bas, 'Pag» m. 

nt uod nitempla darent alias Tirynthia fortes, 

(21) Statins, Et Præniſtinæ poterant migrare ſorores (21). 

Silva 3. lib. 1. 1 
ver. 79. pat m. If the Herculean temple: ſhould refuſe 

* « To ſpeak, Præneſte's fitters would be there.“ 


Theſe verſes are extracted from one of Statius's Sylvæ, 
writ in honour of Manlius Vopiſcus's country ſeat, 
which ſtood near Tibur. Præneſte's oracle, ſays Sta- 
tius, might very probably quit their reſidence, and re- 
move to this delightful place, were there not other ora- 
| cles in the temples of Hercules. Ml —_— 
| . on this paſſage are puzzled here. Sabellicus confeſſes (22 
6 lat E oe in any author relating to theſe 
va z. lib. 1. pag- Oracles of the Hercules of Tibur; and he is almoſt of 
207% , opinion, that it relates to the oracles of Albunea, a 
| Deity whom the Tiburtines honoured in conjunction 
with Hercules. To this paſſage the following words 
| | of Tibullus are cited, quodgue Albuna grin Tiberss - 
244, '« flumina ſortes, portarit (23) ; 1. e. Albuna's oracles 
Eng. Sg, 2 ſhall = — the river Tibur;“ but theſe words 
d are not properly quoted, they not relating to an oracle 
conſulted in Tibur, but to the books which a Sybil 
brought to Rome. Another commentator 1s of opi- 
nion that the following verſes of Propertius are an 
authentic teſtimony. | Es 


Nam quid Preneflis dubias, 6 Cynthia, ſortes, 
Quid peti. Aeæi mania Telegoni ? bi 

Curve te in Herculeum deportant efſeda Tibur ? 
(na) Prupert, Appia cur toties te via ducit anum (24)? 
lib. 2. Eleg. 3 2. PO . 
pag · m. 476. « Why go vou, Cynthia, to fam'd Tuſculum; 
| | «« Or of Præneſte's Oracles enquire ? 
« Why to Herculean Tibur do you drive, 


* And paſs, ſo many years, the Appian way.” 


It 1 plain, ſays Barthius, that Cynthia uſed to go 


to Tibur to conſult the Oracle there; and was not 
this the oracle of Hercules? Vides clare & Tibur pe- 


tii de Cynthiam ad capiendas ſortes; que autem ille niſi 


(25) Barth. in Herculeæ cum bujus præcipue numen hic jungatur (25). 
Statium, Silva 3. I anſwer, that Propertius does not ſay that this jour- 
lib, 1. pag. 103, ney to Tibur was undertaken on that account. What 

| he oblerves with reſpect to the conſulting of the ora- 

cles does not go beyond the firſt verſe ; Tibur is no 

more concerned in it than the walls of Telegonus, 

that is, Tuſculum, The only circumſtance we learn 

with regard to Tibur in this verſe of Propertius is, 

that the epithet Herculeum was beſtowed on that city. 

| e Sy are told this in the following verſes of Silius 
talicus, 


Duoſque ſub Hereuleis taciturno flumine murit 
(26) Silius Ita- Pomifera ara creant Anienicolægue Catilli (26). 
licus, lib. 4. pag» | 
m. 172. Ihe fertile plains by Tibur's ſons poſſeſſed, 
| — % Where Anio's ſtreams lave the Herculean city.” 


(27) Mart. eig. And in ſeveral epigrams of another author (27). Lean- 


13. lib. . and dro Alberti has changed this epithet into a proper 
Epig. 62, lib. 4, name; and, a ſtill greater blunder, he has cited Strabo 
&c. as well for this, as to prove that the city of Tibur 
was alſo called Cataracta. Fu alireſi nominata queſta 

citta ¶ ſecundo Strabone) Herculeum. . . era anche 

(23) Leandro 7ominata Cataretia (28). i. e. This city, accord- 
Alberti, Decrit. ing to Strabo, was alſo called Herculeum 


d'Italia, folio m. and was likewiſe named Cataracta.“ The truth 
248. is, Strabo ſays only, that there was, in Tibur, a 
temple of Hercules and a cataract; that is, 
that the river Anio fell there impetuouſly, from 


4 


Procopius, 


top of a mountain into a valley. TiCzpa ws, y w 
Hecx Ae x) 6 Kue oy mol , . . 6 A &Q" 
s fut, xaruTin Ion tis Ou g ſq ge (29). i. e. (29) Strads, lib, 
« At Tibur there is a temple dedicated to Hercules, Cs 
« and a cataract, made by the falling of the river 
« Anio, from a very elevated place into a. deep 
« valley.” OLE 
It is to be obſerved, that there was a fine library in 
this temple, as is proved by Aulus Gellius. Promit 2 
bibliotheca Tiburti, que tunc in Herculis templo ſatis com- 
mode inſtructa libris erat, Ariſtotelis librum (30). i. e. (30) Aul. Get. 
« He took a work of Ariſtotle from the Tiburtine Ius, b. 19. cap, 
« library, which was then in the temple of Hercules, 
« and was ſtocked with fine books.” | 
[C] They alſo paid a moſfi xealous and ſolemn wors- 
ſhip to the Grd Tiburnus.) Read Cluverius, chapter iv, 
Book III, of his Italia antigua ; and the commentators 
on the following words of Horace. | 


Et præceps Anio, & Tiburni lucus (31). 3 . 

[D] The Romans built ſeveral country ſeats in the 
territories of that city.] The air was good, healthy, 
and extremely refreſhing in that ſpot. The lands 
were watered with a great number of rivulets, and 
vaſtly fruitful, Woe therefore are not to wonder, that 
the Romans had ſo many country houſes, orchards, and 
other conveniences there. The Emperor Auguſtus uſed 
to retire thither ſometimes. Ex ſecęſſibus preecipue 
freguentavit maritima, inſulaſque Campante, aut proxi- 
ma urbi oppida, Lanuwium, Præneſte, Tibur ubi etiam 
in porticibus Herculis templi perſepe jus dixit (32). 
i. e. The retirements he chiefly reſorted to were 
«© thoſe of the ſea coaſts, the iſlands of Campania, or 
« the towns that lay near Rome, as Lanuvium, 
« Praneſte, Tibur, where, in Hercules's parch, he 
very often uſed to paſs ſentence.” The Emperor 
Hadrian (33) built a magnificent palace there. Zenobia (31) See the re- 


| (12) Sueton. in 


had a retirement in the neighbourhood of this ſplendid mark [7] of this 
_ edifice (34); and Manlius Vopiſcus had a very fine 


article, 


houſe in this territory, which Statius has pompouſly | 
deſcribed (35). Cetronius, who laid out ſuch exceſſive r ok 
ſums in building, had a palace in Tibur, which article 2 ENO. 


eclipſed Hercules's temple. | BIA. 


| (45) Statius, 


Adifrator erat Cetronius, & modo curvo "Ro mes 


Litore Cajetæ, ſumma nunc Tiburis arce, 
Nunc Præneſtinis in montibus, alta parabat 
Culmina wiilarum, Gracis longeque petitis 


| Marmoribus, vincens Fortune, atque Herculis ædem 36). (36) Juven. Sat. 


14. ver. 86. 


«« Cetronius does high coſtly villas raiſe 
„With Grecian marble, which the fight amaze ; 
«© Some ſtand upon Cajetus winding ſhore 
« At Tibur's tower, and at Præneſte more. 
The dome of Hercules and fortune ſhow 
% Jo his tall fabric, like ſmall cots below. 
| | | J. Dxypen Junior. 


Shall we ſorget Horace, who had a houſe there to 

which he often uſed to retire, and wiſhed for it as the | 
ſettled retreat of his old age (37) ? Vixit plurimum in (37) See the re- 
ſeceſſu ruris Sabini aut Tiburtini : domuſque ejus oftendi- mark [4] cite” 
tur circa Tiburtini lucum (38). i. e. He paſled the tion (13) - 

« greateſt part of his time in his Sabine or Tiburtine (38) Sueton. in 
« retreat; and his houſe is ſhewn near Tibur grove.” Vita Heratic. 
He declares that Manutius Plancus had a very fine 
houſe there. 


— ſeu te fulgentia fignis 
| . tenent, ſeu denſa tenebit 


Tiburis umbra tui (39). (39) Horat, Od 


7. lib. 1. 
% So Plancus you, whatever life you lead 
Or play at home in Tibur's ſhade 
«« Or fill the ſhining camp, and lead the war.” 
| CREECH, 


What I ſaid in the beginning of this remark might 


be proved by a = number of authorities, but I 
ſhall make uſe only of a few. 


Cum 


(31) Horat. Ode 
7. li 


Auguſto, cap, 72. 
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di tutta Þ Italia, 


« Since Curiatius ſwears at Tibur's air 

« And, from its wholeſom ſtreams is ſent to Styx; 
% Each place is fatal, when death ſhakes his dart, 
4 Tibur is inauſpicious as Sardinia.” 85 


Theſe verſes were writ on the death of a man, who 
could not ſave his life by breathing the wholſeſom air 


of Tibur; and here follows ſome others, which tbe 


ſame Poet addreſſes to Fauſtinus, who enjoyed the 
cool of that ſpot during the dog · days. | 


ED Herculeos colles gelida wos PR VAT FA bruma, 
(41) laem, Epig- | Nunc Tiburtinis cedite frigoribus (41). 
, lib. 0 « ; 
wks «« You who long ſurpaſs th'Herculean hills in winter: 
% Now yield to the refreſhing ſhades of Tibur.” 


1 have already quoted Silius Italicus, who calls the 
neighbourhood of Tibur pomifera arwa, and I will 
add the following lines of Horace. 


Et præceps Anio, & 9 lucus, & uda 

(42) Horat. Ode Mobilibus pomaria rivis (42). 5 
0 lib. 0 | | : | : . 
885 « My water'd orchards, head long Anio's flood, 
« Or quiet Tibur's ſhady wood.“ 
3 | | | CREECH. 


The people of Rome, ſince they were converted to 
Chriſtianity, have been as fond of the pleaſures of 
Tivoli; for we are told by Leandro Alberti, that 
the Prelates of the Court of Rome uſed formerly to 
ſpend the ſummer in the delightful cool of that place 
(43). Cardinal Hippolito of Eſte, as Moreri ob- 


L . 
res Deere ſerves, built a very fine palace there, with the mot 


4 Iralia, fol. 148, ſplendid gardens in the world. Uberto Folietta pub- 


liſhed a deſcription of them which deſerves peruſal. 
See alſo the 1tineraria into Italy, and particularly 


that of Andrew Schottus and that of Jerom Capug- 


nani. | 


[E] Lloyd is prodigioufly miflaken, when he ſpeaks of 


the mountain of Tibur, as a place famous for the ivory 


found there.) We may object two groſs errors to him. 
Tiburtinus mons, ſays he, locus ebore noliſſimus, imme- 
diately after which he cites two _ o er 
670% the firſt from the 12th epigram of book 7. (44), an 
Sag tre)" the other from the 28th epigram of book 8. (45). 
bus audit, Marti- It is plain that he means, that the mountain of Tibur 
al. Ep. 12. lib. 7. produced ivory 3 which ſhews that he was ignorant 
(45) Er Tiburtino that ivory is the produce of elephants teeth. For 
munce quod albet what Theophraſtus ſays (46) may be conſidered as no- 
our, dem, Epig. thing, and can by no means relate to our mountain of 
* Tibur. This is the firſt falſity of Lloyd. His ſecond 


(46) Therpbraſius error is, that no mention is made of ivory in the ſirſt 


auctor e & ebur line of Martial; aud that the ſenſe of the ſecond is 


Faſfile candido & not that which Lloyd ſuppoſes. He could not make 


N _—_ me- any uſe of the firſt verſe without citing all the Poet's 
36. ca _ Oe thought ; but had he done this, all his readers would 
8 have found that he advanced a very bad proof. Let 

us, by the way, infer from hence, that we ought to 

ſuſpe& ſuch paſſages as are only half quoted, upon 

the author's ipeciouſly ſaying that he could not be 


Vol. XI. 


Procopius. This city ſuffered greatly in the German wars. Frederic Barbaroſſa rebuilt 
the walls of this city, and enlarged it. Pope Pius II built a fortreſs there, at the en- 


be Leandro Al- trance of which is an inſcription written by Giovanni Antonio Campani (g). 
bert), Deſcritt, 


follo m. 248. Grata bonis, inviſa malis, inimica ſuperbis 
(% Ex en, Sum tibi Tibur enim fic Pius inſtituit (H). 
ibid. | | 
Kind to the good, a foe to pride and ill; 
Tibur, by Pius, I for theſe was rais'd. 
Lloyd is prodigiouſiy miſtaken, when he ſpeaks of the mountain of Tibur, as a place 
famous for the ivory found there [EZ], He had better have ſaid nothing on this ſubject, 
and not have omitted the fine quarries that were in thoſe parts [FI. I muſt not forget 
3 | | the 
Cum Tiburtinas damnet Curiatins aura: prolix. But would it not be much better to be fo, 
Inter laudatas ad Styga miſſus aquas, than to miſlead the reader? This is my maxim, for 
| | Nullo fata loco poſſis excludere : cum mors which reaſon I take care to diſplay the entire thought 
(40) Mart. Epige Venerit, in medio Tibure Sardinia eft (40). of an author in a citation. Here, for inſtance, is the 
0 lib. 4. | whole epigram, the firſt verſe of which is given by 


Lloyd, and that is not cited as it ought to have 


Dum Tiburtinis albeſcere collibus audit 
Antigui dentis fuſca Lycoris ebur, ä 

Venit in Herculeos colles : quid Tiburis ali 
Aura valet ? parvo tempore nigra redit (47). 12. m 7 

% Lycora's (ſwarthy maid) with tranſport hears, 

That Tibur's hills make ancient ivory white. 

«« She haſtens thither ; what avails its air? 

« It only makes her, in a ſhort time, black.” 


Martial's thought is, that Lycoris being told that old 
ory turned white on the mountain of Tibur, went 
thither, but that inſtead of changing her ſwarthy 


_ complexion, ſhe grew ſoon black. He had made uſe 
of the ſame joke before. OW 


Tibur in Herculeum migravit nigra Lycoris, 
Omnia dum fieri candida credit ibi (48). 

"> NE . 62. lib. 4. 

«« In hopes to change her tawny cheeks to white, | 
% Lycoris haſtens to Herculean Tibur “k 


Ramirez de Prado affirms that Pliny ſays, that Tibur's | 
cold air gives ivory a higher degree of whiteneſs (49). (49) Hein i- 


He alſo quotes Propertius, and Silius Italicus, the for- t gu cum _ 
mer of . 2504 Poe | | f ay Fay Fray 
| ; * di ſſima Tiburis © 
Ramoſis Anio qua pomifer incubat arvis aura ut Plin. teſs 
Et nunguam Herculeo numine pallet ebur (50) ; am. Lange Ra- 
mirez de Prado 
« Where winding Anio flows thro' fruitful plains, 62 N 80 
And Ivory, by Hercules“ great power, . 


« Preſerves its white. (50) Propert. 


Eleg. 7. lib. 4. 


And the latter (51) as follows: fub fn, 


| | | | (51) Silius Itali- 
Duale micat ſemperque novum eſt, quad Tiburis aura wg lid. 12. page 
Paſcit ebur (52). | ND | * 
(52) Paſeit, dixie 
pro ſuſtentat & 
conſer vat. Rami- 
rez de Prado in 


d . x | M ial. E . 6 6 
It is therefore plain that Lloyd has cited the ſecond lib. 4. 5 5 


paſſage of Martial improperly, ſince it ſignifies not 
that the mountain of Tibur furniſhes ivory, but only 
that the air of that mountain had the virtue to pre- 
ſerve the whiteneſs and brightneſs of ivory, or even 
to reſtore them. | | 

[F] The fine quarries that were in thoſe parts.] 
Strabo ſpeaks of them, and obſerves that they fur- 
niſhed wherewith to build moſt of the edifices in 
Rome (53). The ſtone of Tibur was very much va- (53) Strabo, lib, 
lued, they being ſo hard, that they were proof againſt 5 Pag 264+ 
all heavy burthens and the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther, but were ſoon deſtroyed by fire. T7iburtini (la- TIE 

ides) ad reliqua fortes, re diffiliunt (54). i. e. (54) Plin. lib. 
. The Tiburüne ſtones, eu al 1 — al which 8 n 
«© makes them fly.” Theſe words of Pliny are more in- 7” 
telligible, if compared with the following: W vero 

* 


« As ivory which, for ever new and bright, 
In Tibur's grateful air.” 


7B 


(47) Mart. Epig, | 
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neighbourhood of Tibur. 


the. fountain and the goddeſs Albunea JC], 


” 


& gue codem genere ſunt omnia, ſufſerunt & ab oneri- 
bus & tempeſtatibus injurias : ſed ab igni non poffunt 
efſe tuta : fimulque ut ſunt ab eo tacta, dilſiliunt & 
diſſipantur, idzo quod temperatura naturali parvo funt 
humore (55). i. e. Thoſe of Tibur, and all of the 
« ſame kind with them, ſtoutly reſiſt all injuries 
«© from weights and weather, but then they are not 
« in any manner ſecure from fire; for the inſtant this 
© comes to them, they burit and fly to pieces, be- 
„ caule they have naturally very little - moiſture.” 
Pliny tells us of a ſmart repartee of Tully, to the 


2. cape 7. 


inhabitants of the iſland of Chios, who ſhewed, out 


of oſtentation, the walls of their houſes built with 
ſpeckled marble. 1 
ſays Tully to them, had they been built of Tibur- 
ſtone. Primum, ut arbitror, wverſicolores iflas maculas 
Chicrum lapicidinæ oſlenderunt, cum exſtruerent muros, 
/ faceto in id M. Ciceronis fale : omnibus enim oftentabant 
| mt magnificum. Multo, inquit, magis mirarer, fi Ti- 
(56) Plin. lib. Burtino lapide fecifſetis (56). A very learned man is of 
36, cap. 6. pag. opinion, that had theſe ſtones been carried into the 
—__ illand of Chios, they perhaps would have been greatly 
eſteemed there, becauſe of the diſtance of the place 
they had been fetched from. Rome vulgaris in ehm 
adwectus inſulam accepiſſet fortaſſis ab loci unde petere- 
(57) Harduin. in tur, intercapedine pretium (57). This is not improba- 
Plin. ibid. 
dation of Tully's joke. I fancy his thought was as 
only this; your marble is very little expence to you, 
as you dig it up in your own ifland, for which reaſon 
I would not have you glory in the ſplendor of your 
©" houſes. But your riches and expence would appear 
much more, had you ſent to Tibur for the materials 
of your houſes. , | 750 . 
[G] 1 muſt not forget the fountain and the goddeſs 
Albanea.) I will open this note with a paſſage from 
Virgil. WC e | 


At rex ſollicitus monſtris, oracula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adit, lucoſque ſub alta | 
Conſulil Albuned : nemorum que maxima ſacro 
Foute fonat, ſavumgue exbalat opaca mephitin. 
£ | Hinc Iialæ gentes, omniſque Oenotria tellus, 
(53) Virgil, In dubiis reſponſa- petunt (58). 
FMneid. lib. To EY 5 = 
eee « Latinus, frighted with this dire oſtent, 
« For counſel to his father Faunus went : 
And ſought the ſhades renown'd for prophecy, 
Which near Albunea's ſulph'rous fountain lie. 
„To theſe the Latian and the Sabine land 
Fly, when diſtreſs'd, and thence relief demand. 
| e ka D&YDEN. 


I ſhall leave the ſequel of this paſſage, 2nd will only 
obſerve, that it ſhews that ſuch as conſulted this ora- 


cle, uſed to ſleep on the ſkins of their victims, and re- 


ceived their anſwers when ſleeping. We do not find 
very certainly by theſe lines of Virgil, whether the 
oracie of the god Faunus ſtood in the Albunean grove ; 
for, by the rules of grammar, we may ſuppoſe, that 


King Latinus went and conſulted the oracle of Faunus, 


and the ſacred grove of Albunea ; that is, that he went 
and enquired of the will of the gods in two different 
places ; nevertheleſs, it is moſt natural to conclude, 


that the King went and conſulted the oracle of Fau- 


nus in the ſacred grove of Albunea. A ſmall diffi- 
culty occurs here, which is, that no perſon, as I ever 
heard, relates that there was an oracle of the god 
Faunus in Tibur. This city honoured Hercules as 
its principal deity, and its other gods were either Ti- 
burnus or Albunea, but no mention is made of Faunus. 
Will any one fay that Virgil was wholly regardleſs of 
ſuiting his fictions in this place to tradition? This, 
perhaps, is more probable, However it be, it muſt 
be obſerved that Albunca was both the name of a 


TILLET (JOHN DU) in Latin Tilius, Prothonotary and Secretary to the King, and 
Regiſter to the Parliament of Paris, was born in Angoumois (a), and flouriſhed in the 
ſixteenth century, He applied himſelf with great diligence to illuſtrate the hiſtory of 


(a) Engliſmenſi agro orfundus. Thuanvs, lib. 47, circa fin. pag. m. 974+ Samarthan» Elogior. lib, 2. pag. m. 80. writes thus: 
Ducebant Juli genus ſuum ab Engoliſma, La Croix du Maine is miſtaken in calling this perſon's brother a Pariſian Gentleman, 


F « 
5 ö 
* — 


one of the moſt remarkable things in the 


1 ſhould admire them much more, 


ble; but it is my opinion that this was' not the foun- 


| thors, this quality agreed to the mineral waters called 
 Albula, or Albulz. Wer 


Therefore &c. It is to be obſerved that this Albula 
was alittle river which emptied itſelf into the 'Anio, 


was the fountain of Albunea. This author thinks it 


conſecrating to it a grove, a temple, and an oracle (69); 


too haltily the following words of Martial. 


% 


grove and of a fountain (59), and of a deity of the 59) Sciendum 


mountain of Tibur (60). It appears only as a foun- Jane tmum nomen 2 
tain or ſpring in the following words of Horace, & V fontis & f. mark 


dom Albunee reſonantis (61) : it appears as a grove , Orvis in 
and a fountain - in the above che votes of Virgil; Nn 25 
but here follows a paſſage from Lactantius which | | 
raiſes it to a goddeſs. Decimam Tiburtini, nomine (650) In Tibur ti. 175 
Aibuneam, que Tiburi colitur, ut dea, Jjuxta ripas am- nis altiſſimis mon- by 
nis Anients : cujus in gurgite ſimulachrum ejus inventum © bus, Idem, ibid, 
efſe dititur, tenen in manu librum. Cujus Sacra Sena- (61) Horat, 
tus in Capitolium tranſlulerit (52). Theſe words ſig- Ode 7: lib. x, 
nify, that Albunea was the tenth of the Sybils, and (62) Lade 
honoured at Tibur as a goddeſs ; and that it was ſaid lib. 1. Brit, K. 
her image, holding a book, was found in the gulph „tut. cap. 6. pag, 
of Anio. It is to be obſerved that ſome perſons relate m. 19+ 
that the fountain of Albunea was the ſame with the 4 
mineral waters called Albula, or Albule. Strabo ſays Fe He 
that they were cold; iſſued from ſeveral ſprings ; and 
cured many diſeaſes, either by drinking or bathing in 
them (63). Pliny aſcribes no virtues to them except (63) Strabo, li, 
with regard to wounds (64) ; but Suetonius (65) does 5+ pag. 164. 
not ſpeak of them with this reſtriction. Cluverius (64) Fuxta Ro- 
(66), who is of opinion that they were the ſame with mam Albuls a. = 
the ſpring Albunea, may reaſon thus: this ſpring, ac- gue wulneribus #3 
cording to Virgil, emitted a ſtench : medentur, Plin, 
I. 31. c. 2. p. 779. = 
(6 5) Sueton. in 8. 4 
Auguſto, cap, 82, ; 
(66) Cluver, 
Teal. Antiq, lib. 
2. cap. 10. 


ævungue exhalat epaca mephitim (67). 
And tuſted, till emits a ſulphur ous ſtench. 
Now, according to Martial, and ſeveral other au- 


i lib. 7. ver. 82. 
Canaque ſulfureis Albula fumat aquis (68). | 
| (68) Martial. 
lib. 1. Epig · 13. 
See alſo Ep. 4. l. 
4. & Stat Silvæ 
3. lib, 1. ver. 75. 


9 Albula ſinokes with ſulphureous ſtreams.“ | 


the chief ſource of which, according to Cluverius, 


was related, that the image of Tiburtina the Sybil or 
Albunea was found in this ſpring or fountain. He 
adds, that the ancients raiſed this ſpring to a deity, | 
(69) The oracle 


and that it appears, by an epigram of Martial, that a ie 


grove was there conſecrated to the Muſes (70). This (50) Sed & ca- 13 
laſt aſſertion is abſolutely falſe. Cluverius read over mænarum five * 
Muſarum ibidem $M 
fuiſſe nemus ex | 
Martialis Epig- 
13. Libri I coli 
gere datur. Epi- 
tome Cluverii, I 
per Bunonem Ital. 3 
antig. lib. 2. caps i 
10. pag · 431. ; 


Itur ad Herculei gelidas qua Tiburis arces, 
Canaque ſulfureis Albula fumat aquis. _ 
Rura, nemuſque ſacrum, dile&aque jugera Mufis 
Signat vicina quartus ab urbe laps : vo 
Hic rudis æſtiuas præſtabat porticus umbras 
Heu quam c. (71). | | 
5 | | (71) Mart. Epig- 
* To the high towers of fam'd Herculean Tibur, 13 lib. 1. £1 
«© Where Albula emits ſulphureous ſtreams. | =_ 
The fourth mile ſtone ſhews the delightful fields, 
„ The facred grove, the mules favourite ſeats. 
A ſummer ſhade the rude porch here diſpens'd, 
4% Alas how, &c. | 


Had he read this paſſage with ever ſo little attention, 

he would have found that it does not relate to 'Tibur, 

but another place four miles from Rome on the road | 

to Tibur. It is not even certain that there was a (72) Farnaby 
grove, in that place, ſacred to the Muſes! We may Sives ON. Be 
ſuppoſe that Martial meant no more than this, that = . 
the lands belonging to Regulus were beloved by | | 
thoſe goddeſſes (72). I muſt obſerve that Martial (5) Mart. Eyig- - 
ſuppoſes Rome to be twenty miles from Tibur (73). 57. lib. 4. 
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France; and it may be faid that no writer had yet treated the great ſubject according to 


the plan he formed to himſelf. He intended not only to collect a particular account of 


{b) See his own 
words in the re- 


the wars and general tranſactions which occur in the moſt inſignificant chroniclers. 
likewiſe enquired into every thing (h) relating to the demeſnes of the crown, the laws and 


He 


ordinances, the ancient form of the government, the King's perſon and houſhold, the 
officers of the crown, the great men of the Kingdom, the creation of their offices, their 
rank, functions; and undertook to illuſtrate theſe ſeveral things by authentic records, of 


which he gave very curious and inſtructive catalogues. 


He would have proceeded 


much farther, had the Court furniſhed the expences neceſſary ; but he complains of his 
being obliged to ſtop, becauſe of his not being ſupported in the vaſt expences he was 
obliged: to be at in his reſearches [A]; a ſmall part only of his vaſt collections has been 


publiſhed [BJ. As he acquired great fame by his exact knowledge of the conſtitution 


[A] He complains of his being obliged to flop, becauſe | 


of his not being ſupported in the vaſt expences he was 
obliged to be at in his reſearches.) This particular, 
which doubtleſs will be pleafing to curious readers, is 


extracted from the dedication to his work. I will ex- 


tract a large paſſage from it, as it informs us of ſeve- 
ral circumſtances of this author's undertaking. The 
dedication is addreſſed to Charles IX. Having with 


great labour and expence ſearched; ſince I came 


« into my office, the numberleſs regiſters of your Par- 


« liament; examined the libraries and charters of 
« ſeveral churches in your Kingdom; and, by the 


«« permiſſion of the late King your father (whom God 
abſolve) had acceſs to the treaſury of your charters, 
* and examined every thing by his command. And 
on his declaring that he would pay the expences 

of, and reward my amanuenſes, (who muſt neceſſa- 
« rily be very numerous in a work of this kind) 1 
undertook to draw up in an hiſtorical form, and 
« according to the order of reigns, all the conteſts of 
this third line now reigning, with its neighbours, 
the demeſnes of the crown by provinces, the laws 
and ordinances fince the Salic law by volumes and 
reigns; and in a particular collection that relates to 
the perſons and families of our Kings, and the an- 
cient form of the government of the three eſtates, 


and the courſe of juſtice of the ſaid Kingdom, 


{1) Du Tillet, 
Epiſtre au Roy 
Charles LX, pre- 
e to his Re- 
cueil des Roys de 
France, Se. 


with the changes that have happened in it. Pliny 
«© informs us, that Alexander the Great ſpent eighty 

thouſand talents, which amount to forty eight thou- 
ſand crowns, in travelling, and other neceſſaries 


knowledge of the property of animals, whereof 
Ariftotle, at that Monarch's command, compoſed 
fifty books. 
have enabled me to complete the ſaid works, to 
which I begun to apply my ſelf diligently, and pre- 
ſented fix volumes to his Majeſty ; four relating to 
the ſaid conteſts, one on the ſaid ordinances, and 
one on the perſons and families of our Kings. But 

the ſame happened to me as Mr. Girard de Mon- 
tagu, Secretary and "Treaſurer of the Charters to 
King Charles V, writes in the prefatory epittle to 
his general Repertory, and Regiſter of the ſaid 
Treaſury, quoted by A. A. that ſome of his prede- 
«« ceflors in the ſaid office had begun a work on the 
« ſaid Treaſury, but left it imperfect, becauſe of the 
too great expence, and this I have been obliged to 
«© do. For however the ſaid King, and the Queen 

your mgther, declared their keys th andeven often 
iſſued their command for furniſhing the expence, 
and the reward to my aſſiſtants or amanuenſes, they 
proved quite abortive; and I was forſaken, ard 
even reproached, by my ſaid aſſiſtants, whom I 
had long ſupported at my own expence, and partly 
fed with the hopes of the ſaid recompence. This 
I ſay by way of apology for my ſelf, and to ſhew 


* 
* 


to ſerve your crown in the manner I wiſhed : not 
aſcribing this misfortune to another, if it be one. 
But notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, I have 
alone, as in duty bound, and fo far as J was able, 
continued part of my undertaking . . . I have en- 
larged, by one half, the collection relating to the 
perſons and families of our Kings; and, if I live, 
will complete what relates to the three eſtates, and 
the order of juſtice of your ſaid Kingdom (1). 

[B] A ſmall part only of his vaſt collections has been 
publiſhed.) The reader has juſt now ſeen, that they 
conuiſted of {ix volumes, and that whilſt he was wait- 


he was obliged to make in order to attain to the 


The eighth part of that ſum would 


how vaſtly I regret my not having an opportunity 


of 
the 


ing to finiſh the five firſt, he prepared the ſixth, and 
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dedicated it to Charles the Ninth. It was printed and 


intitled, Recueil des Roys de France, leurs Couronne & 
Maiſon ; i. e. A Collection relating to the Kings of 


France, their Crown and Family :” but I would 


not affirm that it was thus intitled the firſt time it was 


publiſhed ; for du Verdier Vau-Privas (2), and La (2) Pag. 758. oz. 


Croix du Maine (3), mention only the following title, 
Memoires & Recherches touchant pluſieurs choſes memo- 
rables pour Pintelligence de PEflat & des Aﬀaires de 
France. i. e. Memoirs and Reſearches concerning 
* ſeveral memorable things, for the better underſtand- 
« ing the State and Affairs of France.“ La Croix du 


Bibliotheque 
Franęoiſe. 


(3) Idem, page 
268. | 


Maine adds that this book, firſt printed at Roan in 
1577, for Philip de Tours, was reprinted at Paris by 


James du Pui ; and that this ſecond edition 7s much 
more ample and correct, and was reviſed from the au- 
thor's manuſcript, with ſeveral figures and pictures of 
our Kings of France, of their coins, and other remarkable 


particulars which ævere not in the firſt edition. He 


afterwards particularizes the works that had never been 
printed ; and in this catalogue gives the particulars 


relating to the perſons and families of our Kings, and the 


Treatiſe on the King's coming to age. But this is an 
error, it being certain that the latter of thoſe books 
had been printed in 1560 ; and perhaps too the firſt 
does not differ from that which La Croix du Maine 
ſaid juſt now had been twice printed. I am to ob- 
ſerve, that it was not long before du Tillet's work 


concerning the hiſtory of France was publiſhed in La- 


tin. It was printed at Francfort in 1579, and intitled, 
Commentarii de Rebus Gallicis. 


The bookſeller, who publiſhed Ie Recueil des Roys de 


France, leurs Couronnes & Mai ſon, gave hopes that John 


du Tillet's heirs would not ſtop there. Now be the name, 
(4) In the Ad- 


ſays he (4); the praiſe, and memory of the ſaid Sieur 
du Tillet perpetual in this kingdom, and be they alſo per- 
petual in all other places. . . ._. and to the Gentlemen 
his ſons be, in like manner, thanks given in the name of 


vertiſement to 
the readers 


all whom they have not only obliged with the impreſſion 
and communication of this work, but alſo promiſe us 


ſome others from the ſame hand, and on the like ſub- 


jee ; they having a great love and zeal for the gran- 


deur of our nation, and being as deſirous of pleaſing every 


one, who deſires to be informed of things of this kind no 
leſs than their late father. As 1 have ſollicited for, 
and obtained from them, ſo advantageous a promiſe far 
your uſe and benefit, kind reader, I promiſe, on the other 
hand, to put them continually in mind of it ; from the 
defire I have to procure you, from my preſs, ſomething 


that may confirm you in the good opinion you may enter- 


tain of me, that I will always endeavour to publiſh ſuch 
books as may be of the higheſt advantage to you. Fare- 


well. I am of opinion that, ſince the firſt edition of 


this collection, John du Tillet's ſons faruiſhed, ſuc- 
ceſſively to the bookſellers, the foliowing additions. 
I. Recueil des Rangs des Grands de France, II. Inwen- 
taire ſur chaque Maiſon des Rays & Grands de France, 
III. Recueil des Guerres & Traits de Paix, Trefwes, 
& Alliances d'entre les Roys de France & d' Ang/eterre. 
IV. Memoire & Advis ſur les Libertez de Hg, Ga- 
licane, i. e. I. A Collection of the Ranks oi the 
great men of France. II. An Acccunt of the Family 
„of the Kings and great men of the Court of France. 


% III. A Collection of the wars and treaiies of peace, 


© truces and alliances between the Kings of France and 
% England. IV. A Memoir and Admonition con- 
„ cerning the Liberties of the Gallican Church.” 
Theſe four pieces are in my edition, which is that .of 
Paris (5), 1618, in 4to, with a chronicle by way of 

1 . abridgment, 


(5) For Peter 
Mettayer. 
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(ec) In the re · 
mark [E]. 


TIL 


the Kingdom, he amaſſed great riches (Ch | 


functions of his office, The book he pu 


by his vaſt aſſiduity to the ſeveral particular 
ſhed in 1560, concerning the King's being 


at age, greatly diſguſted the Proteſtants. They refuted it; and he reproaches one of 
their hiſtorians for ſuppoſing that he made no anſwer to them [DJ. They publiſhed cer- 
tain diſadvantageous particulars with regard to the motives of his work ; and went ſo 
far back as to relate the tranſactions, which they pretend were the cauſe of the averſion he 
entertained to Renaudie, the head of the conſpiracy of Amboiſe [EZ]. I ſhall quote (c) 


abridgment, of the Kings of France, written by John 


du Tillet, Biſhop of Meaux, the Regiſter's father. 


(6) Pag. 266. | 
col, 2. 22 


| (7) Teiſſier, 

Addit. aux Elo- 
nes, tom. 1. Page 
345 


La Croix du Maine did not know that our John du 


Tillet is author of Inſtitution du Pere Chreflien @ ſes 


Enfans, i. e. The Chriſtian Father's Inſtitution to 
« his Children,“ printed at Paris in 1563, 4to. I 
find in the catalogue of the Archbiſhop of Rheims's 
library (6), Sommaire de I Hiftoire de la guerre faite 
contre les Albigeois, extraite du Treſor des Chartres par 
Jean du Tillet, Printed at Paris by Robert Nivelle, 
1590, 8vo. Teiſſier obſerves, that here alſo is a 
book entitled Pontificum aliquot Romanorum exempla 
cum Ethnicorum Principum geſtis comparata, printed in 
1576, compoſed by Fohn Tillius (7). He knows not 
which of the two brothers wrote it, nor do I myſelf; 
all I know is, that this work was printed at Amberg 
1610, in 8vo. | 

[C] A. he gained great fame by his exact know: 
ledge of the conſtitution of the Kingdom, he amaſjid 
great riches.] Thuanus informs me of this circum- 


ſtance, though he expreſſes it a little differently from 


me. Here follow the words of that great hiſtorian. 
Qui (Jo. Tilius) cura, diligentia, & ſumma in ſuo 


munere aſſiduitate, non ſolum ingentes opes, ſed veram glo- 


(3) Thuanus, 
lid. 47. pag. m. 
974. col. 2+ 


riam, © qua majorem nemo noſtrorum antea meruit, 
exatta Juris noſtri & Franco-Gallie omnis antiquitatis 
cognitione ſibi comparawvit (8). i. e. John du Tillet, 
« by his care, diligence, and vaſt application to the 
* bufineſs of his ae, not only gained great riches, 
* but alſo true glory; and which none of our fore- 
i fathers deſerved ſo well, he having acquired an 


exact knowledge of the laws and of all the antiqui- 


* ties of the Kingdom of France.” | 
[D] He reproaches one of their Hiſtorians, for ſup- 


pofing that be made mo anſwer to them.) Whenever 


we mention the diſputes between authors, we ſhould 
not omit obſerving what it was that gave riſe to 


them, nor the ſubje& of their writings. I therefore 


ſhall not be under the leaſt concern, ſhould any of our 


readers find the following quotations too long. 
Charles V had enaQted, in the Rois de Vincennes in 


** 1374, an ordinance concerning the King of France's 
«© majority, entering into the fourteenth year, which 


was approved and publiſhed in Parliament, the ſaid 
King being preſent, and holding his bed of juſtice 


„ the twentieth of May, one thouſand, three hundred 


and ſixty five. Nevertheleſs, after the deceaſe of 


the ſaid Henry the ſecond, when his eldeſt ſon, King 


Francis the ſecond, came to the crown, aged fifteen 
years, five months and twenty one days, and being 
married; ſome, deſirous of changing the religion of 


as unlawful, the adminiſtration of the ſaid King, 
and of the Queen his mother, as unlawful ; to whom 
I there preſented a piece entitled Pour la Majorits 
„ du Roy tres-Chreſtien contre les rebelles. Their Ma- 
jeſties having ſeen it, and found that the King's au- 
thority was aſſerted and proved therein, commanded 
it to be publiſhed. I repreſented that it was drawn 
up only for inſtruction and counſel, in order that 
the ſaid authority might not be infringed, which 
might be preſerved and kept up without its being 
printed. However, in order to acquaint every one 


with the right of the ſaid King, their ſaid Majeſties 


" 2 in the reſolution to have it printed. Which 
ing accordingly done, there came out immediately 

a piece by way of reply to it, entitled Legitime 

_ Conſeil, which I anſwered by another piece entitled, 
* Pour Pentiere Majorits du Roy tres- Chreſiien, contre le 
„ Legitime Conſeil malicieuſement intituli par les rebelles 


which put a full ſtop to them. This the impoſtor 


(9) Du Tillet, 
Recueil des Roys 
de France, pag. 


. 277, 273. 


** has not mentioned, in his commentaries on the 
** ſtate of religion and of the Rate, publiſhed not 
long fince without a name. But the ſaid piece 
„being {till extant, is ſufficient to convict him of 
impudent calumny in this and other places (9).“ 


this kingdom, inſolently blamed, in printed pieces, 


what 


The perſon he calls an impoſtor is Prefident de la 


Place, who has given but a very indifferent character 
of him in his hiſtory, Here follows a ſhort view of 
this ſcene. La Place gives at firſt (10) the ſubſtance 


of ſeveral books and libels publiſhed againſt the Duke taire: de fur a; 
He after- /« * & 


of Guiſe, under the reign of Francis Il. 
wards ſays, that John du Tillet refuted them in a 
piece entitled Ia Majorite du Rey (11). He gives a 
pretty ſhort extract of this work, and concludes it 
with the following words (12). ** And laſtly, he ad- 


% dreſſed himſelf to thoſe who make a profeſſion of 


% the Goſpel ; ſaying that it was falſely, for that it 
« was rather a new opinion, calling their preachers 
ſeditious and rebellious ; concluding that God would 
« fayour thoſe arms which ſhould be employed againſt 


A 


e them. He adds, that almoſt as ſoon as this book wwas 


(10) Conmen- 


Repu 7 lib. 2. 


fol. 38 ver ſo. 
(11) Ibid. fol. 4 5. 
(12) Ibid. fol. 44. 


« publiſhed, an anſwer was writ to it, of which he 


«« does not fail to give an exact ſummary, not forget- 
<« ting to expatiate on the perſonal reflections therein 
« made uſe of.” 
« the author of the ſaid book, being raiſed to honour 
« and dignity by the munificence of the Kings of 


„France (whoſe pen ought to have been conſecrated 


« and dedicated only to maintain equity, the ſtates 
« and good government of this kingdom) had 
„very much forgot himſelf, he endeavouring to con- 
« firm the authority of thoſe who were inceſſantly 
« ſtriving to pervert the whole order which has hi- 
«« therto been obſerved in this kingdom; without re- 
« turning any direct anſwer to what had been aſſerted, 


It was added, ſays he (13), * that (1,1. fol 45. 


« yiz. that the family of Guiſe were abſolutely in- 


% capable of the place they held. And ſeeming not 


<« to have any regard to this, had rudely attacked thoſe 


« who were no ways worthy of blame; and who would 
« not be backward in their own defenſe, in proper 
« time and place; but that the author in queſtion 
«© had at laſt drawn his own picture in the perſon of 
Achitophel, whom he exactly reſembled in the 
« counſel he gave at the concluſion of his book. 


For as the former adviſed the attacking the loyal 


« people who maintained the King's authority againſt 
« Abſalom the uſurper ; ſo the latter inculcated that 
« the ſword ought to be drawn againſt them; thereby 


« declaring himſelf a rebel and mutineer, and ſeek- 


« ing nothing but cruelty, confuſion, and to ruin the 
« kingdom.” Such is the concluſion of the ſcene, to 
ſpeak frankly of which, it mult be ſaid to be either 
too ſhort or too long. For if the hiſtorian did not care 
to take any notice of Du Tillet's aniwer, he ought 
not to have mentioned the anſwer made by the Pro- 
teſtants ; and ſince he did not think proper to omit 
the latter point, he ought not to have ſuppreſſed the 
former. he reader will preſently ſee, that he is 
not the only writer, who has been guilty of this little 
fault of omiſſion, and even that ſome others have 
been guilty of ſomething worſe. 

[E] They publiſhed certain diſadvantageous particu- 
lars with regard to the motives of his work ; and went 
fo far back as to relate the tranſaftions which they pre- 
tend avere the cauſe of the averſion he entertained io 
Renaudie, the head of the conſpiracy of Amboiſe.] Lewis 
de Regnior, Sicur de la Planche, having given almoſt 
literally the ſame extract as Preſident de la Place, 


ſtopped ſhort at once, without making the leaſt men- 


tion of John du Tillet's reply. He did much 
worſe, he publiſhing that this author, being preſ- 
ſed to reply, anſwered, that it would be much bet- 
ter to ſay nothing. ** Several other perſons took 
«« up the pen againſt this book of du Tillet ; 
« but was I to give an account of them all, it 
« might tire the reader. The anſwers falling into the 
« Cardinal's hands, he ſent for Du Tiliet and his 
« brother the Biſhop of St. Brieu; and beſought 
ce them, in the preſence of his molt familiar and inti- 
« mate friends, to ſet about a reply. For I am 
afraid, ſays he, leſt theſe pieces ſhould make their 
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(4) In the res» The reader will ſee in the following article (d), that he was ſaid to have been Calvin's 


5. II, pag» 370, hook which a vaſt number of perſons could hardly “' ſeeching that his books might be ſeen and examined; 
. g qo h 


r | 5 561 
what they advanced, of which the reader may form ſuch a judgment as he thinks proper. 


mark [EJ . diſciple. He died in Paris the 11th of November 1670 (e). His poſt of Regiſter to 


the 


(e) Peter de St. Romuald, Journ. Chron. tom. 2. pag. 540. La Croix du Maine, Biblioth. Franc. pag. 269. 2nd Samt , 
Elogior, lib, 2. pag · m. 80. mention only the month of November, Moreri, who places it in December, 2 3 


« way into Germany, and defeat all the King's “ pected it would prove to the kingdom of France. 
« meaſures ; ſince the Princes, viz. the Proteſtants, © On theſe occaſions he did not omit obſerving the 
c with whom we are deſirous of maintaining a friend- great pains he had taken; and defiring, as a re- 
&« ſhip, are very fond of ſuch little books: and when * ward for them and his ſervices, that his poſt of Re- 
« once they ſhall have made an impreſſion on their “ giſter might at leaſt be continued and confirmed to 
<« heavy brains, it will not be an eaſy matter for the him. The Conſtable, who had received ſome ſer- 
« ſecret agents we leave among them, to efface them. ** vices from du Tillet, promiſed to preſent him to 
This, on the contrary, greatly opens a way for the ** his Majeſty, and have him confirmed in his place; 
« Huguenots to obtain audience, by which means “ but as to his book, as he was not a ſcholar, he did 
ic we ſhould not fo readily play upon theſe Princes not concern himſelf about it. Now it happened, as 
« as we would, and are moſt commonly defeated in * he was mentioning it to the King, and du Tillet 
« our deſigns. It is ſaid that du Tillet excuſed him- had his books lying open on the table, the Cardi- 
« ſelf in very earneſt terms, ſaying that the ſubjeAt ** nal of Lorrain came in, who caſt his eye upon them; 
« was difficult, and too much cleared up by the hiſto- when judging that this work would be of great ſer- 
ries of France; ſo that this would only furniſh the * vice to inſtru him in ſtate. affairs, and to forward 
« Huguenots with a new argument to write, and load © the deſigns he had already formed, he began to find 
« the Cardinal and his family with invectives. That “ fault with and very much aſperſe that laudable de- 
« among theſe deſperate perſons ſome were of very ** fign of du Tillet, inſomuch that he accuſed him of 
great genius, who kept up their credit, and ſup- ** diſloyalty before the King, for attempting to publiſh _ 
«« ported their cauſe only by their writings. So far * the ſecrets of the kin | 


| : gdom; and ſuch things as the 
« from furniſhing them with the leaſt handle of this “ Kings ought to keep very carefully ſecret, in order 


« kind, that inſtead of writing we ought to employ all * for their being ſeen only by few perſons. The Con- 
« the rigours poſlible againſt their perſons and eſtates, ** ſtable did not ſay much for du Tillet, he being of | 
in order to take from them all firm footing, and to * opinion that learning ſoftned the Gentry, and made 
« diſcourage their writings, which was thought by all “ them degenerate from their anceſtors; and was even 
< the company to be the beſt expedient ; and that the * perſuaded that learning had given riſe to hereſies, 
Cardinal might write particular letters to the Prin * and made the Lutherans ſo numerous in the king- 
ces, which would ſerve as an ample vindication of dom; for which reaſon he paid very little regard to 
« all the calumnies that might be laid to his charge, © inen vi learning and their compoſitions ; and there- 
« which, by not being publiſhed in print, could not ** fore du Tillet did not meet with the aſſiſtance and 
4 be contradicted; and this he promiſed to do as being ſupport he had expected from him. However, 
(14) La Planche, the beſt expedient (14). ; 599.» 3, ON finding himſelf thus rebuked, he alledged 
Hiftoire de Fran= The hiſtory, whence this paſſage is extracted, is a ** the command the late King had given him, be- 
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| | meet with. It would therefore be of little ſervice to ** and that it would be found he had not exceeded the 
them, barely to quote it. The only true way of fa- « limits of his commiſſion. Upon this the Cardinal 
tisfying them is to inſert here at length, the relation ** procured an order to have thoſe books ſent to him 
we there meet with concerning du Tillet's motives. It “ for his peruſal, and to make his report of them to 
is an account filled with ſome very curious and re- ** the Council. This being done, he locked them up 
markable particulars, for which reaſon I ſhall give it © in his own coffers, ordering du Tillet to come to 


here, without being afraid to tire my readers with the ** him, and acquaint him with the reaſon of his pro- 
length of che quotation. 8 doeeedings, and wait his Majeſty's pleaſure. Thus 
(15) Ibid. page « (15) Du Tiller . . . . turning over the old re- was the affair in queſtion put to a ſtand; and du 
372, & ſeq« « giſters and records of the Parliament of Paris, be- Tillet, inſtead of receiving a recompence for the 


« gan to look into them; and finding that our hiſ- great pains he had been at during ſo long a time, 
« toriographers had forgot through indolence or igno- had enough to do to get friends to ſoften the Cardi- 
« rance ſome actions worthy of being remembred, he * nal; ſo that he was afraid of loſing his places, poſ- 
. * propoſed to make a collection of them, for the be- “ ſeſſions, and life. On the other hand, the Cardinal 
(16) The author 4+ nefit of poſterity. Having informed the Ling (16) „ having got ſome learned perſons who were at his 
means Francis I, «« of this, he judged it extremely good and uſeful for devotion to peruſe thoſe books, perſons whom he 
4 his ſervice and that of the kingdom. He therefore kept purpoſely to be inſtructed by them in ſuch af- 
„ commanded him to apply himſelf very afſiduouſly to fairs as he ſhould propoſe to the Council, to whom 
« jt; and as this work would neceſſarily be attended with * he was very much a ſtranger by reaſon of his great | 
great expence, money was given him for this pur- age and unexperience, was told by them, that theſe 
„ poſe, and a promiſe that he ſhould be rewarded. “ works might be of great ſervice to him; but that, 
« And as it would be neceſlary for him to be aililted ** ſhould they be publiſhed, there were ſome particulars 
« by the regiſters and informations from the chamber of too great importance, and which might even 
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of accounts, from the treaſury of charters and other ** prejudice the claim his family had to ſome duke- 
«© places, letters were given him, in which were very * doms and lordſhips in this kingdom. However, 
«« exprels commands for all perſons whom it concerned „they were of opinion that it would not be proper for 
« to open them to him, and let him copy from them * him to treat the author roughly, but to receive him 
« whatever he ſhould think proper, and accordingly “ in the moſt gracious manner, and let him be confirm. 
«© he was extremely laborious on thoſe occaſions. But ed in his poſt; by which means he would be fo greatly 
„ having made a great progreſs in his work, the King “ obliged to the Cardinal, as to be prevailed upon to 
« died, without du Tillet's meeting with the recom- * ſuppreſs, in the ſaid books, whatever was derogatory 
« pence he had expected. And that which terrified * to his rights. Farther, that it would be of vaſt ad- 

bim molt was, that fince his Majeſty's deceaſe, all “ vantage to him to win over to his intereſt one, who 
« his friends were either eſtranged or baniſhed from * had ſo conſiderable an employment in the Parliament, 
« the Court; fo that he was in great danger of being ** ſince, by his means, he might learn all the ſecrets 
« removed from his poſt of Regiſter, by reaſon of its © of that body ; all which they promiſed he ſhould 
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great value; and that the Guiles had already begun to * comply with, and that he would think himſelf very 
« beſtow, as much as lay in their power, the beſt poſts «+ happy: The Cardinal was very well pleaſed with 
and preferments among their friends. Du Tillet „ theſe hints, and made ſo good advantage of them, 
« had, at this time, acceſs only to the Conſtable, whom ** that he attained his ends, as was obſerved above. 
« he acquainted with the command he had had from “ Du Tillet, on the other hand, thinking ic no ſmall 
« the late King, and the advantage which might be ex- “ matter that he had attained the good graces of the 
„Cardinal, 
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hn ag I muſt not omit that he was the author or 


« Cardinal, and been confirmed in his office by his 

« favour, continued his affectionate ſervant 3 and in 

« order that he might have an opportunity of being 

informed of every thing with the greater certainty, 
he appointed one of his brothers his prothonotary. 

„Thus, in proportion as the Cardinal roſe in favour, 

« wealth and honour, the Regiſter grew more affection- 

ate to his ſervice ; ſo that no law · ſuit was ever ſo ſecret- 

ly carried on, relating to rich dukedoms, earldoms or 
lordſhips, but he was informed of the methods how 
to recover them. The Cardinal having therefore 
afterward attained the higheſt poſt under Francis II, 
whoſe hiſtory we are writing, du Tillet voluntarily 
undertook the defenſe of the Guiſes; knowing that 
if any evil accident ſhould happen to them, his life 
might be one day in danger; as, on the contrary, 
it might be ſuppoſed, that as this piece had ftrength- 
ned their cauſe, it would entitle him to greater fa- 
vour, as accordingly the Prothonotary, who alſo had 
found means to be employed by the Queen-mother, 
was rewarded with the Epiſcopal See of St. Brieu. 
The Court of Parliament moved by the like affec- 
tion, and being deſirous of obliging theſe Governors 
to the utmoſt of their power, licenſed this book con- 
cerning the majority, employing their utmoſt en- 
deavours to ſuppreſs thoſe on the oppoſite fide ; and 
making ſearch after ſuch Printers as were thought 
to be concerned in them, to puniſh them as guilty 
of high treaſon. Farther, another particular mo- 
tive prompted the Regiſter to write againſt thoſe of 


the enterprize of Amboiſe, viz. the deadly enmity he 


0 bore to la Renaudie, becauſe of the law ſuits in which 
* they had been engaged, with regard to a matter of 
* forgery, in which du Tillet's honour was greatly 


concerned. And though he obtained a verdict in 


« his favour (17), nevertheleſs la Renaudie declared 
«« publickly and expreſly, that he owed the ſucceſs he 
* had met with in all the Courts to the intereſt his 
„ poſt gave him, whereby he had great opportunities 
* of ſerving his friends; but that he hoped, that if ever 
he ſhould have an opportunity of doing himſelf juſ- 
«© tice, he ſhould prove the iniquity of the judgments 
which had been pronounced againſt him, and con- 
vict du Tillet of forgery, and accordingly he ob- 
tained letters ſor a new trial, ſome time before the 
death of Henry II. He alſo reproached du Tillet, 
that after himſelf and his family had been ſupported 
and educated in la Renaudie's family, he was ſent 
in his younger days to Paris, to carry on their 
law-ſuits, and there ſo happily enabled to purſue 
his ſtudies, that by their credit and pains he had 
at laſt got the poſt of Regiſter to the Parliament; 
but was no ſooner promoted, than, inſtead of ſhew- 
ing himſelf grateful to the ſaid family for the fa- 
vours he had received, he had, by the moſt palpa- 
ble forgeries, procured his brothers four or five 
thouſand livres a year in benefices, which one of 


that he endeavoured to appropriate to himſelf all 
the remaining part of their eſtate, becauſe he was 


(17) Compare this with the following paſſage of Varillas, pag. 
102. of the Hiſtory of Francis IT, „ La Renaudie had been en- 
„ paped in a tedious law-ſuit with John do Tillet, chief Regiſter 
* to the Parliament of Paris. It was for the parſonage of 
“ Champiners in Angoumois, the yearly income of which was 

_ & fix thouſand livres; and la Renaudie, aſter having proſecuted 
* him in all the ſupreme Courts of the Kingdom, upon pretence 
Jof his adverſary's having relations there, at laſt obtained to 

have the cauſe tried before the Parliament of Dijon, in which 
he was manifeſtly convicted of forgery. V arillas adds, that du 

Tillet cauſed la Renaudie to be thrown into priſon, who muſt 

„I neceſſarily have been condemned to die, had not Prince de 

«© Joinville ſaved him, and obtained letters for a new trial, by 

* which he was reftored to his eſtate and good name.” Thu- 

anus ſays, lib. 24. pag. m. 488. that © la Renaudic had been 

* ſentenced only to pay a large fine, and baniſhed for ſome time.“ 


TILLET (JOHN DU) younger brother to the former, was a Clergyman, and a 

( Thuan. tb, Perſon of very great learning (a). He acquired a very great {kill in Languages, the an- 
47* fes 2-974 cient Roman Law, and Hecleſiaſtical Antiquity. 
Francis I, the moſt celebrated Libraries in the Kingdom, and took a great number of 

books out of them, whereby he was enabled to publiſh ſome valuable ancient pieces 


* poſſeſſed of all the deeds and titles to it. But all this 


ner, for having employed in his life-time upwards of & 


this donation is dated at Claye the 5th of November 


the uncles of the ſaid Renaudie poſſeſſed ; and farther, 


II 


the Parliament of Paris has been poſſeſſed upwards of a century by his deſcendants [F]. 
promoter of the edict (F), which forbid the 
ſending of any money to Rome, for the paſling of benefices (g). 


(g Thuan. lib. 
8. pag» 163, 


e was put an end to by the death of la Renaudie, 
* whoſe remembrance only gave mortal uneaſineis to 
« du Tillet.” | 
I believe the Sieur de la Planche's hiſtory was not 
printed till after John Du Tillet's death. 
[F] His poſt of Regiſter to the Parliament of Paris, 
ewas poſſeſſed upwards of a century by his deſcetraants ] 
What follows is related in the Veritable eſtat de la France, 
printed in 1657. There 7s, in the Parliament of Paris, 
a chief Regifter, Mr. du Tillet, whoſe predeceſſors have 
poſſefJed that employment, which is one of the moſt pro- 
fitable in France, three hundred years (18). Methinks (18) Pericable 
there is a chronological error here; for I am of opinion % 4. /« 
that, before our John du Tillet, none of his family (19) Pars ei 485 
had been chief Regiſter of the Parliament of Paris. e 
And it is to be obſerved, that in /efat de la France, (ig i. e. Pa- 
Printed in 1680 (20), the chief Regiſter at that time (her, grand: ther 
is called Philip Jaques. | reg apr Me 
Here follows a noble elogium of the grandſon of . ak or 
John du Tillet. On the 29th of December 1646, Mr. author cited by | 
du Tillet, Chief Regifler of the Parliament of Paris, me. 
for near threeſcore years, gave up his ſoul to God, af- ; 
ter being long afflited with fickneſs which he bore very (20) Pag. 430. 
patiently. He is applauded in a moſt particular man- m. 2 | 
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million of gold in charity, alm and liberaliiy; and yet 
there is not left recorded any where, either the name or 
arms of John du Tillet, Baron de la Buſſiere, upon that | 
account, He lived 78 years, and fix days (21) (a). (21) Pierre de 
J () If it is not true, as Bayle very well obſerves, Saint 3 
that the poſt of Chief Regiſter of the Parliament of 3 5 
Paris, had been three hundred years in the family of MEN 
du Tillet : neither is it true, that John du Tillet was 
the firſt of that family who enjoyed it. "This will ap- 
pear from the following extract of a memoir commu- 
nicated by Mr. Francis Janicon, Advocate to his Ma- 
jeſty's Privy Council, and Deputy General of the Pro- 
teſtant Churches of Guienne. | | 
ELIAS pu T1LLET, whoſe father was private Se- 
cretary to Louiſa of Savoy, Counteſs of Angouleſme, 
mother of Francis I, was ennobled in April 1434, 
and was, in 1514. Preſident of the Accompts in An- 
goumois, and Vice-Preſident of the Chamber of Ac- 
compts in Paris, Out of regard to him, Francis I 
gave his ſon SERAPHIN DU TiILLET, Knight, Va- 
let de Chambre to the King, the poſt of chief Regiſter 
to the Parliament of Paris, in which he ſucceeded 
Nicholas Pichon his father-in-law. The patent of 


(1) * 
dit. « 
tom. 
Ex 
Hist. 
cap. k 


1518, and he took the oath to qualify himſelf for it 
the 4th of February 1519, New Style. This employ- 
ment, fince that time, has been always enjoyed by 
that family. It was given to John his brother, the 
7th of September 15 30: to John his ſon, the 24th of 
July 1552 3 to James his brother, the 2d of January 3 
1578 ; to John, called zhe younger, the 4th of March A 
1588 ; to Francis in 1638 ; and to John Francis in I 
1674. The King having divided this office that year 
into four parts, one Philip Facques had one of them, 
and enjoyed it till 1689, when Joun Francis pu 
'T1LLET poſſeſſed it. Fohn du Tillet, brother to the 
firſt John, and fon of Elias, was appointed Biſhop of 
St. Brieux in 1553, and the 16th of December 1565 
Biſhop of Meaux. He died in December 1570. 

Hence it appears, I. that Seraphin du 'Tillet is the 
firſt of that family who was chief Regiſter of the Par- 
liament of Paris. II. That this Philip James is not 
of the du Tillet family, as is hinted at in the paſſage 
mentioned by Bayle, and as Bayle himſelf ſeems to 
have ſuppoſed. III. That this Philip James ſeems to 
have exerciſed this employment only till ſuch time as 
John Francis du Tillet was old enough, or qualified, to 
ecxerciſe it himſelf, Rem. CRIT. J 


Francof 
J. of th 
cils, Par 
159, 


(3) Dail 
des Imag 
ch. Jo S 
Du Pin, 
tn. 6. 


Dutch e 


fa) Mair 
Hiſ. des i 
elafies, liv 
m. 23. 


(5) Pag. 1 
Dutch edi 


He viſited, by the permiſſion of 


both 
Civil 


- 


3, 
TA 


I 


(5) dem, ibid. civil and eecleſiaſtical (0) [A], particularly 
c) Sammarthan. name of Charlemagne [B], and did not much pleaſe the Roman Catholics. 
El. liv. a. P!* promoted ſucceſſively to two Biſhoprics. Some ſay that he was appointed Biſhop of 
m. 79 · ; a a | k t 
(% Thuan. lib. Meaux, and afterwards of Saint Brieu (c); and others that he was nominated Biſhop of (#2) In the year 
He wrote ſome controverſial treatiſes ; and 7555: 
Elgg. lib. 2- pag Nevertheleſs he is ſuſpected to be a little inclined to the principles of Calvin [C]. The (4) tn November 
m. 80, e d public eſteemed a ſhort chronicle of the Kings of France (e), which he publiſhed in La- e. ammanb. 


47- beg. m. 974. St, Brieu, and afterwards of Meaux (4). 


e) Sammarth . 


du Maine, pag» 


268. tin (/) and French (g), and which he continued from Pharamond till the year 1550. 80. and La Croix 
(f) Intheyar He died in the ſame month and year as his brother the Regiſter (5). It is related that 4% eine, pas. 
Lewis pu TIIT Er, Archdeacon of Angouleme, was their brother [D]. 


1551. 


IA] He was enabled io publiſh ſome ancient pieces, 

both civil and eccleſiaſtical.) He printed at Paris in 

1538, ſome treatiſes of Pacianus Biſhop of Bar- 

celona ; and in 1540, Apoſtolorum Canones & Concilia 

XII., and in 1550, Codicis Theodoftani Libri p riores 

octo emendati, & poſteriores ofto integri primum, and in 

155 5, Evangelium Matthæi Hebraice & Latine, and 

in 1567. the works of Lucifer Biſhop of Cagliari. 

[B] And an old manuſcript, which goes under the 
name of Charlemagne.) He publiſhed it at Paris in 

1549, but without the name in the title-page, either of 

the Printer, or the place where printed; and he aſ- 

ſumed, in the preface he wrote to it, the fictitious name 

of Eliphilus. Some have thought, with great proba- 

bility, that by the firſt half of this name, he intended 

to denote, that being animated by the ſpirit of Elias, 

he intended to deſtroy, if poſſible, images; and that by 

the other part of the name he hinted at his own name 

| Tilius, Titia in Latin, being the name of a tree which 
(1) Teifier, Ad. the Greeks call Philyra (1). It is certain that his pre- 
dit, aux Eloges, face is not conformable to the principles of the Roman 
tom. 1. p. 344. Catholics, with regard to the worſhipping of images; 
0% Les. Jb. 2. but rather a book publiſhed by him in oppoſition to the 
cp. 30. p. 290, deciſions of the ſecond Nicene Council. He publiſhed 
| it under the following title. Opus illuſtriſſimi Caroli 
Magni, nutu Dei, Regis Francorum, Gallias, Germaniam, 

Italiamque, five harum finitimas Provincias, Domino 

opitulante, regentis, contra Synodum, que in partibus 

Græciæ pro adorandis imaginibus ſiolide five arrogan- 

ter geſta eſt. ltem : Paulini Aquileienfis Epiſcopi ad- 

werſus Felicem Urgelitanum, & Eliphandum Toletanum 

Epiſcopos Libellus, Quæ nunc primum in lucem reflituun- 

tur. Anno Salutis MDXLIX. A ſecond edition of 

this work was publiſhed at Colen in 1555, and Gol- 

daſtus inſerted it in the collection of Imperial Decrees 

de cultu imaginum, publiſhed at Francfort in 1608, 8yo. 


(2) See, among Several Romiſh controverſial writers (2) have aſſerted, 


ebert, Alanus that this is a ſpurious piece, that it was not writ by 
Copus, Dial. 4. Charlemagne, nor in his time, but rather by the here- 
cape 13, 19. and tics of the ſixteenth century. It has been ſhewn to 
& | „cables; them that they are miſtaken, and that, at leaſt, Charle- 
7. Surius, in | : : | 
Aimon. de Syn. magne approved and adopted it. Here follow Mr. 
Francofurt, tom. Dalllé's proofs, and his anſwer to the chicaneries of 
J. of the Coun- Bellarmine (3). Father Maimbourg owns ingenuouſly 
10 Part 1. pag. that this book was writ under the Emperor Charle- 
* magne. Jt continued unknown, proceeds he (4), till 
(3) Dale, Traits {he year 1549. when a Lutheran having found it in 
des Images, lib. 4. an old manuſcript, publiſhed it with a preface of his 
ch, 3. See 4% avriting, under the feigned name of El: Phili, in which 
1 ee b. be exclaims with great vehemence againſt the worſhip of 
oY Ln ” images. It cannot ne verthele/. be denied, but that this 
| awrk is the ſame which is aſcribed to Charlemagne, as 

(4) Memo; 18 manififl from the anſwers which Pope Adrian wrote 
Hi. des Icono- to the objections contained in it. He pretends that the 
*laftes, liv. 4. page authors of it had no ways the genius of that Prince, 


1 whoſe manner of writing was different. But this ob- 

lervation has been invincibly refuted in the Entretiens 
( pag. 194, 4 Eudexe & d Eucharijie (5), the author of which 
Dutch edit. contelies, there is reaſon to believe, that Charlemagne 


avas author of the four books publiſhed under his name. 

am ſurprized that no one has cenſured this Jeſuit on 

his laying, that they were publiſhed by a Lutheran, 

Could he be ignorant that it was univerſally and long 
acknowledged that the editor of it was a Biſhop? _ 

[C] He wrote ſome controverſial treatiſes, and ne- 

wertheleſs he is juſpeed to be a little inclined to the 

principles of Calvin.) The titles of them follow here. 

A Treatiſe concerning the antiquity and ſolemnity of the 

(6) Du Verdjer, Maſs 3 concerning the Apoſtles Creed, and the XII 

Bibluth. Franc. Articles of our Faith. Paris 1566, 8vo. An Anjwer of 
Pg 77, 738. a Br/bop to the Miniſters of the new Churches, Paris 1566, 
8vo (6). He allo publiſhed it in Latin. Advices 10 


= 5063 


an old manuſcript which goes under the 
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the Gentlemen <vho were ſeduced by the artifices of the 
Miniſters of the new Churches. Paris, 1567, 8vo. 
A treatiſe on the Chriftian Religion. | 
Here follows a proof that he was ſuſpected. Car- 
dinal du Perron charges him with having an ill de- 
ſign againſt the Catholic religion, in publiſhing Charle- 
magne's treatiſe. Myr. du Tiller, ſays he (7), printed it (7) Perroniana, 
rather ſtudio nocendi than in any other view; and be, vader the word 
who had been Catvin's ſcholar, could entertain no other ada: red 
idea of images. Calvin, ſays he elſewhere (8), was (3) Ibid. under 
very much puzzled about the Euchariſt. It is related the word Calvin. 
that Meſſieurs du Tillet are poſſeſſed of fome letters worit- | 
ten by him on the ſubjeR of the Euchariſt, by which one 
might more evidently ſee «what his opinicn vas on this 
head than in his other auritings. We are not to wonder 
at Meſſieurs du Tillet's being a little ſuſpected, baving 
had Calvin for their Preceptor. We muſt not wonder 
that the preface, which Biſhop John du Tillet wrote to 
Charlemagne's book, made him be ſuſpected; ſince 
he inveighed ſtrongly againſt the abuſe of images; | 
and did not keep himſelf within the limits to which 9 
ſome Romiſh Doctors confine themſelves (9). Perhaps (o) Du Pin, fo 
the only reaſon why he wrote againſt the Proteſtants inſtance. See pag. 
was, merely to take off all cabicion from himſelf. [53,0 * | 
The paſſage I have quoted from the Perroniana proves, Biblih. Durch 
that the Regiſter his brother was ſuſpected not to, be edit. 
perfectly orthodox, and that it was pretended he had 
been Calvin's diſciple. However, he purged himſelf 
ſo ſtrongly, that the Proteſtants looked upon him as ; 
their perſecutor (10). And now I am upon this ſub- (10) See the r 
ject, I will correct an error found in the Index to the mark 105 and 
ſecond volume of The Eccleſaſtical Hiſtory of the Pro. LEl of the pre- 
teſtant Churches in the Kingdom of France. We there ing "_ 
find under the letter I, du Tillet Greffier & ſa cruauts | 
7, 501; but when we look into page 501 of book vii. 
we do not find any thing that can neceſſarily be laid 
to du Tillet's charge. We only ſee that ſome Pro- 
teſtant ſoldiers, who came out of Bourges in 1563, 
and intended to go to Orleans, took a private road, 
abhich proved fortunate t9 fame, whilſt others laſt tbem- 
ſelves, among whom evere thirty or forty, <vho being 
very much tired, and having very little powder left, 
avere ſurprized and cruelly butchered by the men awhich 
John du Tillet, Regiſter of the Court of Parliament of 
Paris, kept in his houſe of la Buſſiere, near Chaſlillon on __ 
the Loin (11). Had the author ſaid that du Tillet, re- (11) Beze, Hiſe, 
ſiding then at Buſſiere, had given orders for per- Eccleſ des Egli- 
petrating this butchery, the index would have been cor- I. tom. 2+ liv. 7. 
rect; but he gives us room to ſuppoſe that du Tillet pag. — 
had no hand in it. Is it not certain that the poſſeſſors 
of country ſeats, in civil wars, guard them as ſtrongly 
as they can? If the ſoldiers who are employed on thoſe 
occaſions commit ſome diſorders, if the maſter of the 
country ſeat happens to be a hundred leagues, perhaps, 
diſtant from them, can he be reſponſible for the diſor- 
ders they may commit ? Such errors are frequently 
committed by index- makers. . 
[D] It is related that Lewis du Titlet, Archdeacon 
of Angouleme, was their brather.) Florimond de Re- 
mond ſhall be my evidence. He affirms (12) that (12) Florimond 
Calvin having retired to the city of Angouleime, «va; © Remond, fil. 
mainiained there during three years, at the expence of as apes w_— 
Lewis du Tillet, paris Prieft of Ciaix, and Canon of 883. LED 
Angouleſme, to whom he taught the little Greek be him- 
ſelf knew, He «was brother to the Biſhop of Meaax, 
and of Jobn Jillet Regiſter in the Parliament of Paris. | 
This author adds (13), that Lewis du Tilleés head (13) Item, chaps 
being filled with the opinions, which he had im- 88, P48. *b9, 
«« bibed from Calvin, and delirous of ſeeing all the“. 
„great men who had declared war againſt the Ca- (14) See remarks 
* tholic Church, went into Germany (14). . . + . + [40 N 
« Du Tillet at his return having recovered his ſen- * TEAS 
3 8 6 16S, 


1 

 TILL1, or THILLI) a Lordſhip in Brabant [A], gave a title to Count Joun px 
TilIr who was born there, and was one of the | greateſt Captains of the ſeventeenth 
Century. He is mentioned in Moreri under the word Tzerclas, the name of that famous 
(a) Thatis,in General's family. He had an elder brother whoſe grandſons now (a) make a very 
1696. Mentionis ſhining figure. Theſe are three brothers, and their titles are Counts of TILLI. One of 
perpetually made 5 5 | Pp . 
of them in the them is a Canon of Liege, and the other two have embraced a military life. The one 
News-paper®s. jg General of the troops of Liege, and was created a Prince by the King of Spain [B]. ae 
The other was advanced to the firſt poſts in the Dutch armies, on account of his long Cavalry, of the. 
ſervice (5). He married a ſiſter of Count de Reckheim, Biſhop of Coire, and Canon heiner of An- 


heim in 1 701. 


of Colen and Saltzburg, a Nobleman, who ſupports, by his ſuperior merit and exalted See Lerres Hi.. 


564 


rIques, for Nov, 


genius, the illuſtrious Nobility of his Houle. 


© ſes, left for ever the doctrine of his maſter. Thus 
« Calvin ſoon loſt his firſt conqueſt, he being thought 
„ the firſt man that ever he corrupted. He ſhews 
very evidently the enmity he bore to this man in 
*« his preface to the Pſalms : for it is at him he hints, 
« where he ſays that a perſon aubo has ſbamefully re- 
* wolted, and returned to Popery, diſcovered bim as he 


„ was travelling to Geneva. He means du Tillet, 


„ whom he had ſpoke very unhandſomely of. Du 

„ Tillet, when returned to Angouleſme, having bid 

« a laſt farewel, by letter, to Calvin's new opinions, 

« and publicly abjured hereſy, went into the pulpit, 

«© (he being a man of learning) preached againſt the 

«« Lutheran principles, and inveighed as much in 

*« proportion againſt it, as he had before endeavoured 

„ to promote it. As yet Calviniſm was without a 

„% name. He was elected Archdeacon, for which 

95 *« dignity he diſputed a long time with la Re- 
(15) Thuanus, * naudie (15).” According to this relation du Tillet 


To/sgrapbia Gal- pendent, but was afterwards a fief to the Dukes of 
lo- Brabantie, Brabant, by virtue of the following inſtrument : 
Pape 99+ «+ John, Lord of Tilly, has made over to my Lord 
| „Duke, his Houſe and Lordſhip of Tilly, with all 

its rights and appurtenances as by him enjoyed; 

« and the faid Lord Duke has again made over 


There 


e the {aid Houſe and Lordſhip, with all its rights 
„ and appurtenances, to the ſaid John, bis heirs and 
„ ſucceſſors, to hold it in perpetual fief of the ſaid 
« John, his heirs and ſucceſſors the Dukes and Du- 
«« cheſſes of Brabant. And the ſaid John held his 
« ſaid Houſe and Lordſhip of Thilly of our ſaid 
Lord, and therefore did fealty, homage, and took: 
the oath of allegiance, as cuſtomary in the Court 
« of the Fiefs of Brabant. And our faid Lord re- 
« ceived in this manner his homage, ſaving the rights 
„to his Highneſs, and Lordſhip, and the rights of 


I 7 91, pag. 607. 


« every one. Done the 16th of May 1449 (2).“ (2) Idem, ibid. 


This John Serclaes was father of James T'Serclaes, 
who was father of Martin 'T"Serclaes, father of John 


T'Serclaes, Counſellor in the Council of War to 


his Imperial Majeſty, and who married a daughter 


of the Count of Friezeland (3). From this marriage (z) Idem, ibid. 


ſprung John T"Serclaes, created a Count by the Empe- 


ror Ferdinand II (4), and one of the greateſt Captains (4) Ex der 
| „ 


« the eſtate and lordſhip which he ſhall name, ſub- 


«« jet to us, and in our juriſdiction in our ſaid Low- 


« Countries; which eſtate and lordſhip we have (5) Le Roy, 


& therefore created, and create, by theſe preſents, in 


Erection de toutes 
les Terres, Hei- 


% dignity, title, name, ſtyle, and pre-eminence of ,,,,,j,j, & Fa- 


« Principality of T'Serclaes Se (5).” 
I [C] There 


milles titrees du 
Brabant, p. 106. 


i lib. 24. pag. 488. the Regiſter was not Calvin's diſciple : the Perroniana of the ſeventeenth Century. | 3 
4 2 bach would confound things. | Iz] The one. . . . was created a Prince by the E 7 
L 2 . Obſerve that Papyrius Maſſo affirms, that Lewis King of Spain.] Here follows the tenor of the letters A 4 
F | qvbich bis unc, en du Tillet was not the brother, but nephew to the patents, as abridged and publiſhed by Mr. le Baron le 3 4 
s ebe mother 1 fide Regiſter of the Parliament. I {Ludovicus Tillius) Roy, and dated at Madrid the 22d of December 1 - 
[ | Bad pofſed in erat filius Heliæ in privato Confiftorio Regis Confiliurii 1693. © Charles by the grace of God King of U 4 
; e eee & Viceprefidis Rationalium, Aloiſiæ e Sabaudia Fran- ** Caſtile, &c. We being informed that ſeveral an- 3 1 
the Regiſter ciſci primi, matris, fratriſque Joannis Tillii Senatus ** celtors of our moſt dearly beloved and truſty Meſ- 4 F) 
| claimed. Seein Parifienſis exceptoris, cujus ſcripta extant (16). i.e. * fire Albert T'Serclaes de Thilly, Count of the holy I 
the remark [EZ] „ This Lewis du Tillet was ſon to Elias, Privy © Roman Empire, Gentleman of our Bed-Chamber, 4 (2 
of 4 preceding << Counſellor to his Majeſty, and Vice-Preſident of . Sergeant General of Battalia of our armies in the 3 F 
. « Accompts to Louiſa of Savoy, mother to Francis I,“ Low- Countries; and at this time, by our permiſ- A bi 
and thoſe of Va- and brother of John du Tillet, and Regiſter to the“ ſion and conſent, General of the Forces of the Z pa 
rillas. « Parliament of Paris, whoſe compoſitions are ex- * Biſhop and Prince of Liege our ally, and others of A I. 
ZE: „ tant.” He does not ſay that the Regiſter had no “ his family, have done important ſervices with great 1 * 
(16) Addit. ad ſhare in the return of this diſciple of Calvin. The“ bravery and reſolution, io the Emperors, Kings, E 
 caput 4. Vit reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that this brother of Pa- and Princes our auguſt predeceſſors. As alſo that 1 
| Os _ pyrius Maſſo got the beſt informations poſſible of all ** the ſaid Meilire Albert T'Serclaes de Thilly has I 
Pots, . Maſ* theſe things during his abode in Angouleme, where he ** ſerved in our ſaid armies, from the year one thou- I 
had a Canonry (17). Peter de St. Romuald (18) * ſand fix hundred and fixty fix, as Captain, Lieu- 1 
(17) hid. bag. obſerves that Canon du Tillet's name was Lewis or ** tenant Colonel, Colonel of Horſe, and Sergeant- 4 
456. bes. getaphin, and relates ſome facts which Florimond de General of Battalia ; and that on all occaſions, which J 
Remond has advanced; but inſtead of quoting this “ have preſented themſelves for our ſervice, he was I 
(13) In Continu- Florimond, he quotes Papyrius Maſſo who has ſaid ** never ſparing of his blood, or eſtate, of which we A 
atione Chrozici nothing of them. „% have all the ſatisfaction we could defire, as well Y 
Ademari, pag. I find in the Mercure Galant for May 1705 (19) “ as of the ſervices which he now continues to per- A 
. one SERAPHIN DU T1LLET, who was lately dead, ** form, as Lieutenant General of the ſaid troops of 3 
109) Pug, 281. and was a Counſellor in the Great-Chamber, and an the Prince and Biſhop of Liege, for the common 'S 
EY Abbot du Tillet, who is ſtill living; and that the “ cauſe, with zeal, bravery, and experience ſo well £ 
mother of the late Count of Entremont, Lieutenant ** known to the whole world. Knowing moreover, I 
General of Breſſe, and grandmother to the Marchi- „ that the ſaid Meſſire Albert T'Serclaes de Thilly, is 4 
oneſs de I'Hopital, was deſcended from John du 'Tillet “ deſcended from a very illuſtrious and ancient fa- BY (1) 
the Regilter. „% mily, which has always been ſupported by ſeveral 9 cou⸗ 
| « worthy, exalted, and very conſiderable alliances ; 2 Bur 
[4] 4 Lordſhip in Brabant.) Gramaie affirms * and likewiſe that he poſſeſſes ſeveral lands, lord- : Till 
that it had been poſſeſſed by the Houſe of Warfuze, ** ſhips, eltates, ſufficient co maintain his quality, as 3 * 
and that Robert de Warfuze made it over to Gerard ** thoſe of Montigny, Farciennes, Prelle, and others; A the j 
Marbais in 1389. I: was afterwards poſſeſſed by “ we, for this reaſon, being willing to raiſe, add, and 1 the 
John de Limilette, and then by Sampſon de Lalain, * diſtinguiſh him by ſeveral great honours, rights, edit, 
who conveyed the Dominium altum & baſſum thereof ** prerogatives, and pre-eminenciesz have, of our wh 
the 25th of June 1448, to John Serclaes, deſcended “ certain knowledge, &c. appointed and created, the (2) 
from one of the noblelt Patrician families of Bruſſels. ſaid Meſſire Albert Count of T'Serclaes of Tilly, biſhs 
Patricia imprimiſque nobili apud Bruxellam flirpe edi- © Prince of TSerclaes ; conſenting and permitting bag. 
(1) Le Roy, in 1% (1). The Lordſhip of Tilli was then wholly inde- * that he may beltow the ſaid tiile of Prince upon Gon . 
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There are ſome errors in Moreri in the article Tzerclas [C], which isz that of Count 
John de Tilli. I know not whether he is miſtaken, in ſaying that this General was 
created a Count in the Diet of Ratiſbon, in 1623 : and will only obſerve that, according 
to Father Labbe, John and James de Tilli were created Counts of the Empire by the Emperor 


{e) Labbe, Chro- in Vienna the 3d of September 1622 (c). 


[C] There are Fog errors in Moreri, in the arlicle 
Tzerclas.) I. He forgot to mention the Chriſtian 
name of this general of the forces of the Catholic 
League. II. The town, which it is ſaid he took after 
the battle of Prague, is called Ellenbogen, and not 
Elbogen. III. He ſhould have faid that it is in Bo- 
hemia. IV. The defeat of the Marquis of Baden at 

Wimphen was before the taking of Heidelberg, and 
| not after. V. What happened at Mansfeld near 

(Ok ws 2 Darmſtad (6) was not a 7ota/ defeat, but a conſiderable 

not © Armfiad, loſs, and alſo preceded the conqueſt of Heidelberg; 

as in Moreri- there conſequently is an anachroniſm in the following 

This error is words of Moreri, Tilly had BEFORE .. . . taken Hei- 

VI. The following words are not intelli- 

gible, He had before afſifled Archduke Leopold in the 

taking of Breda. This perhaps is an error of the preſs 
for Bretta, the Latin name of Bretten, a little town 
in the Palatinate. This Archduke Leopold was Bi- 


Paris edition of 
699. 


565 


The Sieur Blanc obſerves, that Count Werner, (4) Blanc, Hif. 
Count Tilli's nephew, was wounded in the battle of Statlo in 1623 (d). 


de Baviere, tom. 


4. pag. 190. 


ſhop of Straſburg, and joined his troops to thoſe of 


Count de Tilli, at the fiege of Heidelberg (7). VII. (w See Blanc, 
Inſtead of ſaying that the Duke of Weimar and Al. Hiſt. de Baviere, 


kemburg (8) were taken at the. battle of Statlo, he . 4 Peg 153. 


ſhould have ſaid, Duke William of Saxe-Weimar, and (8) It is Altem- 
Frederic Duke of Saxe-Atemburg. For want of this burg. in the Dutch 
articular diſtinction of names, which the Sieur Blane editions. 

as employed (9), there ariſe many ambiguities, which (o) Hifeire de 
are no ways pleaſing to accurate readers. VIII. The Baviere, tom. 4. 
ſay ing that ſeveral other Princes were taken priſoners, Ps. 799 

is advancing a falſity ; for the Sieur le Blanc, who : 

gives the names of the principal priſoners, names only 

theſe two who were Princes. I am to obſerve, that 

in the edition printed in France in the year 1689, 

the title of the book written by Julias Bellus was 

rightly given, Laurea Yuſiriaca ; but in the edition 

1699, it was called, agreeably to tizz Dutch editions, 

Maurea inſtead of Laurea. | e 


© TILLOTSON (JOHN), Archbiſhop of Canterbbry, was ſon of Robert Tillot- 
| fon of Sowerby in the pariſh of Halifax in the county of York Clothier, and Mary 


daughter of Thomas Dopſon of Sowerby Gent. 


He was born there in the latter end 


of September or beginning of October 1630, and baptized in the Church of Halifax 


a) Lt TY 4 . 
( 92 fe frag October the 3d (a) [A 


Reverend Mr. 


His firſt” education and impreſſions were among thoſe, who 
crit from the Were then called Puritans, but of the beſt ſort. Yet even before his mind was opened to 


Minutes of te clearer thoughts, he felt ſomewhat within him that diſpoſed him to larger notions and 


| Yang, late D-an à better temper. The books which were put in the hands of the youth at that time 
of Salidwy, by were generally heavy; he could ſcarce bear them, even before he knew better things. 
23 He happily fell in with Chillingworth's book, which gave his mind the 

don 7717 in fol. held ever after, and put him on a true ſcent, 


PIy> that it 
He was foon freed from his firſt prejudices, 


or rather he was never maſtered by them; yet he ſtill {tuck to the ſtrictneſs of life in 


(5) Sermon at th which he was bred, and retained, *«* ſays Biſhop Burnet 


Funeral of Arch- 


(b), a juſt value and due tenderneſs 


biſbop Tillaſon, ** for the men of that perſuaſion ; and by the ſtrength of his reaſon, together with the 


Page 11. edit. 


„ clearneſs of his principles, he brought over more ſerious perſons from their ſcruples 
prongs 1694, in tothe Communion of the Church, and fixed more in it than any man I ever knew.” 
After he had with a quick proficiency gone through the grammar ſchools, and arrived to 
an uncommon knowledge in the learned Languages, he was admitted Penſioner of 
Clare Hall in Cambridge April the 23d 1647 under the tuition of Mr. David Clark- 
ſon, and admitted into the Matricula of the Univerſity July the 1ſt 1647. He com- 


menced Bachelor of Arts at Midſummer 1650, and was admitted Fellow of the College 


about November the 27th 1651, and in 1654 proceeded Maſter of Arts (c). Several 0 Le Neve's. 


imputations have been caſt upon his conduct during his reſidence in Clare-Hall, 


Lives of all the 
which Proteſtant Bi- 


have been refuted [BJ. Some time before the Reformation he was made Curate to Dr. £2, vol. r. 


John Wilkins in St. Laurence's Church in the City of London; and in 1661 and 1662 he 


was Curate to Dr. Hacket, Vicar of Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, where by his mild and den 720. 
gentle behaviour and perſuaſive eloquence, he prevailed with an old Oliverian ſoldier, _ 


A] Baptized in the Church of Halifax Odtober the 


(1) Some Diſ- 34.) Dr. Hickes tells us (1), that his father very 
_ = of * early turned Anabaptiſl, which gave ſome occaſion to 


Till fon : _ call bis baptiſm into queſtion. And another writer ob- 

. 2 ſerves 40, that there having been a ſcandalous ſtory 

Funeral Sermon F of this great good man in King Charles II's time, 

tbe former upon 4 and fince revived with more virulency upon his laſt 

the latter, os bi os referment, to which he was ſo juſtly promoted, 
edit, London P | 

1695 in qto. that wwe had a father of our Church, who was 

| newer @ ſon it; ſome of his friends (it was, as 

(2) Life of Arch- I have been informed, the Marquis of Halifax, his 

%? Tila, 4 conſtant patron and friend) to ſtop the mouth 

"9-4 neo re « of ſlanderers, made application to the Miniſter and 

— Church-Wardens of Halifax, about ſearching their 

« Regiſter, of which they tranſmitted the following 

1% certificate. ap. A 

« Theſe are to certify, that John Tillatſon, the ſon of 

« Robert Tillotſon of Sowerby in the Pariſh of Halifax 

« and County of York, was 4 at Halifax afore- 


«a = 
Lal 


« ſaid the third day Octucter in the year of. our Lord 


Vol. IX, 


who 
« one thouſand fix hundred and thirty, as appears by 
«© our PariſÞ Regiſter. n 1 8 
Jos. Wilkinſon, Vicar de Ha- 
is RIES. 
lia ti. J Jo. Gaukroger, Cler. Paroch; 
| de Halifax. 
[LB] Several imputations have been caſt upon his con- 
duct during his refidence in Clare- Hall, which have been 
refuted.] Dr. Hickes affirms (3), that ** not long (3) U6i ſapra, 
„ after he came to the Univerſity, King Charles F Page Ga. 
«« was brought by Cambridge to Hampton Court, and 
*« lodging at Sir John Cuts's Houſe at Childerly; near 
„ the Univerſity, the ſcholars went thither to kiſs 
« his hand. But he [Mr. Tillotſon] and ſome few 
* more had ſo ſignalized themſelves for thoſe they then 
called Round-heads, that they were not admitted 
% to that honour with the reſt of the ſcholars. Within 
© a year or two after he went out Midſummer Bache- 
“lor of Arts, by which having locally qualified him- 
« ſelf for a fellowſhip, he got the Rump's 8 
| e 5 for 
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who ſet up for an Anabaptiſt Preacher there, and preached in a red coat, and was much 


Ii, pat. 7, followed in that place, to deſiſt from that encroachment upon the Pariſh Miniſter, and 


betake himſelf to ſome other employment (d). In June 1663 he was preſented by Sir Thomas 


« for Dr. Gunning's (which I think one of his own 
« pang enjoyed a little before him) as a reward for 
his good affection to the cauſe. From that time to 
* his diſcontinuance he governed the College, the Se- 
« nior Fellows not daring to oppoſe him, becauſe of 
« the intereſt he had with his great maſters. And ſo zea- 
« ous was he for them, that the corner of the College, 
« which he and his pupils took up in the new build- 
« jng, was called the Round-head corner. And when 
« King Charles II was beaten at Worceſter, he ſent 
« for the tables, in which the College grace was 
* written, and after the paſſage of thankſgiving for 
«« their benefactors, Te laudamus pro benefaftoribus no- 
« fris, &c. he added with his own hand, and of his own 
« head, præ ſertim pro nupera victoria contra Carolum 
* Stuartum in agro Vigornienſi reportata, or to that 
« effect. In the year 1656 or the beginning of 1657 
he diſcontinued from the College, being invited by 
«© Prideaux, Cromwell's Attorney General, to teach 
1% his ſon, and do the office of a Chaplain in his fa- 
« mily; and the reader may pleaſe to take notice, 
« that his ſon was the ſame Mr. Prideaux, who 
« was in the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion.” And 


| (4) Ibid. pag 57, in another place Dr. Hickes remarks (4), that though 


mm: our author in his funeral ſermon upon Dr. Whichcot 
| commended the Doctor's generoſity to Dr. Collins, 
whoſe fellowſhip he poſſeſſed, yet he practi ſed no part 

of it himſelf. For as Dr. Whichcot had Dr, Collins's place, 

fo he had Dr. Gunning's fellowſhip at the ſame time, 

and never allowed him one farthing, though] he waz as 

wrongfully ej ected as Dr. Collins, and ſtood in more 

need of an allowance than the Doctor did. But there ts 


ene thing more to be ſaid for the homur of Dr. Which- 


cot, which he took no notice of, and it is this, that he 

bad Dr. Collins's conſent to take his place, which he him- 

elf had not from Dr. Gunning to take bis; and yet he 

<was very angry at him for reſuming his fellowſhip from 

Bin at the Refloratiom. With to our author's 

(5) Lives ef all taking the fellowſhip, Mr. Le Neve tells us (5), that 
e — Bi- be vas elected into the Fellowſhip of his tutor Mr. Clark- 
2. 1 . 22. fon, wwho had intruded into it May the 5th 1645 on the 
22% " diſpoſſeſfion of Mr. Peter Gunning, by warrant from the 
| Far of Mancheſter. And Biſhop Burnet obſerves (6), 
(6) Reflections on that here a queſtion ariſes, what right a man has 
o Pampblet, inti- i to any temporal eſtate, after the powers that are have 
hes, _ Diſ- © taken it from another, and given it to him. I will 
_—_ 3 not enter upon it. It is certainly wrong to en- 
1696 in 8vo, *© deavour to get a man turned out, that one may be 
41 gc of his benefice, which he [Dr. Hickes] 

« knows was the caſe of a friend of his own. But 
when a man had no ſhare in turning another out, 
„ and only poſſeſſes a ſmall encouragement to learn 
* ing, that he had, I know of no rule that obliges 
% to reſtitution in that caſe. If the powers are law- 


« ful, and they create a vacancy upon a juſt occaſion ; 


then fince the Church muſt be ſerved, how much 
ſoever a man may Pity the condition of ſuch as are 
turned out, and how reaſonable ſoever it may be for 
% him to relieve their neceſſities, yet their title to 


what was temporal ſubſiſting only upon law, cer 


*< tainly that law can alter the property, and tranſ- 

| © fer it to another: ſo no title remains.” With re- 

d to this and the other particulars mentioned by 

(7) Ibid: p. 164, Dr. Hickes, Biſhop Burnet tells us (7), that a worthy 
105, 166, | Member of Clare-Hall had told him, that . they had 
*+ beenenquiring into the truth of theſe, and that they 

found them to be falſe. He [Mr. Tillotſon] was 


admitted to that houſe April the 23d 1647. It 


«« was no wonder, if ſuch a freſh man was not ad- 
% mitted to the honour of kiſſing the King's hand, 
«© when he was in that neighbourhood two months af- 
« ter that. It is not likely, that he pretended to 
« it, or that it would have been denied, if he had. 
«© He was Bachelor of Arts Midſummer 1650, and be- 
« came a Fellow before Chriſtmas that year. Dr. 
«© Ganning had been turned out fix years before that; 
**. {o it cannot be ſaid, that he came into his Fellowſhip. 
„% Men may conſider the avoidance, that did imme- 
«« diately go before the admiſſion ; but I never heard 
of any, who were ſo ſcrupulous as to run the en- 
*« quiry further. As for his taking on him to alter 


Barnardiſton 


“the College- grace after meat, and to add a ſpecial 
* mention of Worceſter fight, there is no memory of 
« any ſuch thing that ever happened in the houſe. It 
« is not likely, that a Junior Fellow and fo young a 
« Bachelor of Arts could have preſumed to have Fo 
« ſach a thing, or that the Maſter and Senior Fellows 
could have ſuffered it. Dr. Blythe, the preſent Maſter, 
„ and Dr. Vincent, the Senior Fellow of the Houſe, 
« were admitted ſoon after that, but never heard of 
« any thing of that nature. Every one that knows 
„ thoſe bodies will eaſily believe, that ſuch things 
« are not ſoon forgot in them. In the year 1660, 
© as is ordinary upon ſuch revolutions, all ſtories of 
« that ſort were remembered, and characters were 
« made of men accordingly. But this was not then 
« ſpoke of; and after an oblivion of forty five years, 
« a knight of the poſt at laſt is found, who affirms 
« jt; but I believe few will give any credit to it. 
« 'Theſe two reverend perſons do !ikewiſe affirm, that 
« the late Archbiſhop was, as long as they can remem- 
« ber him, the ſame modeſt and good-natured man that 
« we all knew him to be in a higher elevation.” In 


the Life of Archbi/bop Tillotſon (8) there is another ac- (8) Pag. 6, 7. 


count of his behaviour while he was at the College, 
ſent by Mr. Denton, a Member of Clare-Hal!, in a 
letter to a friend, and communicated by Mr. Whiſton. 
This account is as follows. | 


6 Sir, bs 
%] have thus long deferred to return an anſwer to 


% your letter about the late worthy Archbiſhop of 
« Canterbury, becauſe I was deſirous to give you as 
« punctual an account as T could of thoſe things laid 


« to his charge in the libel. I have found out two 
“ perſons, who, beſides my ſelf, were in Clare-Hall. 
© that ſummer, in which Worceſter fight was, viz. Sir 


« Watkinſon Payler, who was Nobleman, and Mr. 


« Ja. Mountain, who was Fellow of that College. 


« And if there had been any ſuch alterations made 


% by him in the College Grace, as the pamphlet men- 
« tions, ſurely ſome of us, who daily heard it read, 
© would have known it; but thoſe perſons do profeſs, 


«© as I do, they never knew nor heard of any ſuch _ 
te thing done or attempted to be done, but do believe 


« jt to be a malicious lie. I perceive I was miſtaken 
tin the time of his being made Fellow, which (you ſay) 
© by the buttery-books appears to be ſome time before 
« Worceſter fight, and I muſt believe that record be- 
„ fore my memory at this diſtance of time. I was alſo 


in the College, when King Charles 1. paſſed by 


© Cambridge; and whether Tillotſon went to Sir 
> John Cut's's houſe, amongſt ſeveral that did, I have 


% hand is not true; for I never heard of any ſuch 
„ thing, which (if it had been ſo) I ſhould cer- 
% have done, if not from him, from ſome others, ſeveral 


„of my acquaintance being there. It is true, that 


© he had Dr. Gunning's fellowſhip ; but whether by 
« a mandamus, or the College election, I cannot cer- 
* tainly tell, but believe the latter; for when he 
„ came into it, it was made void by the death of 
„% one, Who had enjoyed it ſeveral years after Dr. 


% Gunning left it: and I think none of thoſe Fellow- 


« ſhips were filled after the firſt turn by andamnus's ; but 
of this I am not certain, and forgot toaſk Mr. Moun- 
*© tain about it, when I was with him, who probably 
© may remember that better than I, but I will, as 
4 ſoon as I have an opportunity, ſpeak or write to 
« him about it. As for what the pamphlet ſays of 
« his governing the College, the Senior Fellows not daring 
* to oppoſe, becauſe of the intereſt he had with his great 
% "maſters, it is very malicious and falſe; for he was 
*« not of an imperious humour, but had then that 
« ſweetneſs of temper, which he ever after retained, 
© and was much reſpected by the Senior Fellows. He 
«© was indeed in thoſe young years of very great parts 
% and prudence, and the Senior Fellows would always 
© have his advice in what was done abut College 
« affairs, giving that deference to his judgment. And 
« Mr. Mountain (who was one of the Senior Fellows, 


4 | „ and 


orgotten; but I am pretty confident the ſtory of 
«© his being denied the honour to kiſs his Majeſty's 
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(e) Se Batteley's Barnardiſton to the Rectory of Ketton or Keddington in the county of Suffolk (e). But 
2 Abe he did not continue there a full year, but removed to London, and procured Ketton to 
of Canterbury, be beſtowed on his Curate (f). In 1664 he was choſen Preacher to Lincoln's:Inn [CI, 
Part 3 e. 124+ where he continued ſome years, and was greatly admired by that Society for his 


V Life, p-8, excellent Sermons z and the ſame year was appointed Tueſday Lecturer at St. 
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Laurence's Church London, where he preached his Sermons concerning the Divini- 


ty and Incarnation of our Saviour [D]; his Lectures being much frequented there 


* and as much as any one for the King's fide, having 
been ſome years in his army) does to this day re- 
*« tain a very great honour for him, and never men- 
« tions him without a mighty reſpect.“ 


[C] Choſen Preacher of Lincoln's Inn.] While he 
was Preacher there, he is charged by Dr. Hickes (9), 
«« with giving the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper to 
* thoſe, who would receive it in no poſture but that 
* irreverent one of fitting. This was his practice, 
« ſays that writer, at Lincoln's Inn Chapel, whither 
« a great Lady of Dr. Owen's congregation, and one 
% of his hearers too, would ſometimes reſort to re- 
« ceive the ſacrament, becauſe, as ſhe told a noble 
« Lord of my acquaintance, ſhe could receive it there 
« ſitting. And his practice, as a devout Gentlewoman, 
% who lived in that neighbourhood, affured me, was, 
1 firſt to walk about with the elements to thoſe in the 
„ pews, where the ſitters were, and give it them firſt ; 
s but in the laſt place to thoſe who kneeled at the rail, 
„% within which he would not go, as decency would 
* have directed another man, but coming behind them 
he gave it them in the letter of the proverb over 
the left ſhoulder. So the late Biſhop of St. Aſaph 
„Dr. Will. Lloyd] at Dr. Kiader's Church not long 
« after the Revolution gave Dr. Bates and ſome others 
«© the ſacrament in the ſame irreverent pofture, to the 
* t offence of ſome part of the congregation, that 
* 2 it, 2nd, for ought he knew, to the endangetin 
* of others to deſpiſe the orders of the Church. I could 
give other inſtances of this nature in the other facra- 
* ment of baptiſm, wherein the defunct hero f Tillot- 
„ ſon] hath acted without excuſe againſt the Church's 
« Orders, to the great ſcandal of others, who came 
„ to know it, and violated the preicribed rules of 
4% decency and edification.” But the author of the 
| Life of Archbiſhop Tillotſon tells us (10), that © the 
* truth of this ſtory has been enquired into, but there 


«« does not appear the leaſt ground to believe it. 


« cord but our author's fDr. Hickes's], nor ſo much 
« as any oral tradition it; but by the moſt au- 
« thentic accounts that can be had, this worthy 
„ perſon, during his abode in that learned ſociety, 
«« did obſerve the greateſt decency in adminiſtring in 
« holy things, and was ſtrictly conformable to the 
« rules and orders of the Church of England.” 

[D] Where he preached his ſermons concerning the 
Divinity and Incarnation of our Saviour.) He after- 
wards publiſhed theſe ſermons at London 1693 in 8vo. 
in vindication of himſelf from the calumny of Soci- 
nianiſm, with which his enemies charged him. Theſe 
ſermons were attacked in a piece printed in 1694 in 
4to. under the title of Conſiderations on the Explications 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity; occafloned by four Ser- 
mons preached by hit Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of 


«« 'There is not one of witneſs of it, nor any re- 


Canterbury, &c. In a Letter to H. H. But in anſwer to 


this Dr. John Williams, afterwards Biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, publiſhed 4 Yindication of the ſermons of his 
Grace John Archbiſhop of Canterbury concerning the Di- 
vinity and Incarnation of our B. Saviour, and of 
the Lord Biſhop of Warcefler's Sermon on the My- 
ſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, from the Exception, 
of a late Bool, entituled, Conſiderations on the Expli- 
cations of the Doctrine of the Trinity. To which 
is annexed a Letter from the Lord Biſhop of Sarum to 
the author of the. ſaid Vindication on tht” ſame ſubject. 
London 1695 in 4to. Dedicated to James Chadwick 
Eſq; ſon-in-law to the Archbiſhop. In che Dedication 
Dr. Williams oblerves, that it was without his Grace's 


E direction and encouragement, I entered, ſays he, upon * min gave him a copy of the Confiderations, after 1 
4 this work, and had he lived to have peruſad the whole, „ he had read it, he only ſaid, My Lord of Sarum i 
* as he did a part of it (a few days befbre bis laſt hours) * ſhall humble their *vriters, Nor did he afterwards 4 
3 it bad come with greater — into the world. ** at any time expreis the leaſt coldneſs on the account 4 
E The author of the Lift of Mr. Thomas Firmin, who “ of the anſwer” made to him, but uſed Mr. Firmin 74 
9 was a grand Socinian himſelf, has fo fully cleared “ ad formerly.” | | 1 | 
1 
io 
Ii 
1 
+ 
if ' 


by 


Dr. Tillotſon from that imputation, that we ſhall in- 
ſert the paſſage at large. Now alſo he [Mr. Fir- 
« min] grew into intimacy with Dr. Whichcot, Dr. 


Worthington, Dr. Wilkins, Mr. Tillotſon. Dr. 


« Wilkins was afterwards Biſhop of Cheſter, Mr. 
5 Tillotſon (for he was not yet made Doctor) Arch- 
* biſhop of Canterbury; but in their dignity, and to 
« the very laſt Mr. Firmin had the ſame place and 
“degree in their eſteem and friendſhip that at 


« any time formerly he had. While Dr. Tillotfon 


«« preached the Tueſday's lecture at St. Laurence's, fo 
« much frequented by all the Divines of the town, 
«© and by a great many perſons of quality and diſtincti- 
on, when the Doctor was obliged to be at Canterbury, 
«© where he was Dean, or was out of town either for his 
« diverſion or health, he generally left it to Mr. Fir- 
« min to provide Preachers for his lecture; and Mr. 
« Firmin never failed to ſuppiy his place with ſome 
« very eminent Preacher, ſo that there never was 
« any complaint on the acccunt of Dr. Tillotſon's 
« ablence, And this Mr. Firmin could eaſily do; for 
now there was hardly a Divine of note (whether in 
London, or in the country, that frequented London) 
« but Mr. Firmin was come acquainted with him; 


“ which thing helped him much to ſerve the intereſts 


« of many hopeful young Preachers and ſcholars, 


candidates for lectures, ſchools, cures, and rectories, 
« for whom he would ſollicit with as much affection 
« and diligence as other men do for their ſons or near 
« relations. Her late Majeſty [Queen Mary] of moſt 
« happy memory, having heard much of Mr. Fir- 
„ min's uſefulneſs in all public defigns, eſpecially 


„ thoſe of charity, and that he was | heterodox in 


* the Articles of the Trinity, the Divinity of our 
«« Saviour, and the Satisfaction; ſhe {poke to Arch 
« biſhop iTillotfon, and caraeltly recommended it to 


him to ſet Mr. Firmin right in thoſe weighty and 
« neceflary points. The Archbiſhop anſwered, that 


«© he had often endeavoured it; but Mr. Firmin hav. 


ning ſo early and long imbibed the Socinian doctrine, 


« was not now capable of a contrary impreſſion. 
However his Grace publiſhed his ſermons (formerly 
* preached at St. Laurence's) concerning thefe que- 


« ſtions, and ſent Mr. Firmin one of the firſt copies 
from the preſs. Mr. Firmin, not convinced by his 


“ Grace's reaſonings or his arguments from holy ſerip- 
ture, cauſed a reſpectful anſwer, (although ſome have 


„ ſtretched one expreſſion too far) entitled Conſidera- 


« tions on the Explicatiom and Defences of the Doctrine 
« of the Trinity, to be drawn up and publiſhed, him- 


de {elf giving his Grace a copy of it. I muſt not 


« omit to do the Archbiſhop right againſt thoſe. who 


«© pretend, that the Archbiſhop, notwitt.ſtanding thoſe 


«© {ermons, was in his heart an Unitarian.” For Mr. 
„Firmin himſelf told me thortly after the Archbiſhop 
had publiſhed thoſe ſermons, that going to Lam- 
«« beth; and the Archbiſhop happening, w dine in pri- 
« vate, he ſent for Mr. Firmin to him, and faid to 


this effect, that the calumnies of the people had 


« obliged him to publiſh his fermons, ſome time 


«« fince preached at St. Laurence's againſt the tenets 


of Socinus ; that he had ſincerely preached, as he 
then thought, and continued ſtill to think of thoſe 
points; that however nobody's falſe inputations 
+ ſhould provoke him to give il! language to perſons, 
«« who diſſented conſcientiouſly and tor weighty rea- 
« ſons; that he knew well chis was the cale of the 
«© Socinians, for whoſe learning and dexterity he ſhould 
« always have a reſpect, as well as for their ſince- 
« rity and exemplarineſs. Afterwards when Mr. Fir- 
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by all the Divines of the City, and many. perſons of quality and diſtinction. In 1666 
he proceeded Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge; and March the 14th 1669 was admit- 
ted Prebendary of the ſecond Stall in the Cathedral at Canterbury; and November the 
4th 1672 was admitted Dean of the ſaid Cathedral, December the 18th 1675 he was 
preſented to the Prebend of Ealdland in St. Paul's Cathedral London, which he reſigned 


for that of Oxgate and a Reſidentiaryſhip in the ſame Church February the 14th 1677 
274 (C). In 1674 he had a conference with Mr. Baxter about a Bill of Comprehenſion [ZE]. 
2%. In 1675 he publiſhed Biſhop Wilkins's treatiſe Of the Principles and Duties of Natural 


Religion, with a preface by himſelf, In 1679 he become acquainted with Charles Earl 
(afterwards Duke) of Shrewſbury, whom he converted from Popery, and to whom he 
afterwards wrote an admirable letter, which we ſhall give in the note [F]. In Aprll 


1680 he preached a Sermon at Whitehall on Joſhua xxiv. 15. [G]; and the ſame year 


CE] 2 1675 he had a conference with Mr. Baxter 


about a Bill of Comprehenſion.) He and Dr. Stilling- 


fleet defired a meeting with Dr. Manton, Dr. Bates, 
Mr. Matthew Pool, and Mr. Baxter, in order to con- 
fider of an accommodation with the Nonconformiits. 
Mr. Baxter at firſt met the two Doctors alone, and 
they conſidered and canvaſſed various draughts, and 
at length fixed on one, in which they agreed. This 
being communicated to the Nonconformiſts, was a- 
greeable to them, but when they ſhewed it to the Bi- 
ſhops, there was an end of the treaty. A great many 

things could not be obtained ; upon which Mr. Bax- 
ter ſent to Dr, Tillotſon, to know whether he might 
have leave to ſpeak of it, in order to the promoting 
concord, and to ſignify how far they were agreed, that 
their names might be ſome advantage to the work, 
and he thereupon returned him .the following letter 


Mr. Ri h. dated 3 . 
bee, Norre Ks April It, 1675 (11) | 
; s Li 
3 


« Sir, | | 3 
J took the firſt opportunity after you were with 
« us, to ſpeak to the Biſhop of Saliſbury, who pro- 
© miſed to keep the matter private, and only to ac- 
«« quaint the Biſhop of Chicheſter with it in order to 
« a meeting; but upon ſome general diſcourſe I 
«« plainly perceived ſeveral things could not be ob- 


«« tained. However, he promiſed to appoint a time 


of meeting, but have not heard from him fince. 
« I am unwilling my name ſhould be uſed in this 
«© matter, not but that I do moſt heartily defire an 
« accommodation, and ſhall always endeavour it ; 
„but I am fure it will be a prejudice to me, and 
 «« ſignify nothing to the effecting of the thing, which, 
* as circumſtances are, cannot paſs in either Houſe 
« without the concurrence of a conſiderable part of 
« the Biſhops, and the countenance of his Majeſty, 
« which at preſent I ſec little reaſon to expect. 


| 1 « 1 e 
our affectionate brother and ſervant, 
1 | | « F, Tillotſon.” 


[EFI] Te wwhom be afterward; wrote an admirable 
letter, which we ſhall give in the nate.) It was as 
Me: TP OAT | 
10 My Lord, 1 | 
It was a great ſatisfaction to me to be any ways 


„ inſtrumental in the gaining your Lordſhip to our 
«« Religion, which I am really perſuaded to be truth. 


„But I am and always was more concerned, that 
„your Lordſhip would continue a virtuous and good 
man, than become a Proteſtant, being aſſured, 
„ that the ignorance and errors of men's underſtand- 
“ing will find a much eaſier forgiveneſs with God 
*« than the faults of the will. I remember, that your 
«« Lordſhip once told me, that you would endeavour 
«« to juſtify the ſincerity of your change by a con- 
*« ſcientious regard to all other parts and actions of 
«« your life. I am ſure you cannot more effeQually 
„ condemn your own act, than by being a worſe man 
*« after your profeſſion to have embraced a better Re- 
« ligion. 
« any thing of your Lordſhip, that is not good ; but 
« I always feared I ſhould be one of the firſt that 
«« ſhould hear it. The time I laſt waited upon your 
«« Lordſhip, I had heard ſomething that allied me 
% very ſenſibly, but I hoped it was not true, aud 
was therefore loth to trouble your Lordſhip about 
„it. But having heard the ſame from thoſe, who, 


4 


„ conſtancy and feryour as for my 
« moſt earneſtly. 
able and effectual. 


I will certainly be one of the laſt to believe F 5 N 
i [G] In April 1680 he preached a Sermon at White- 
2 Ned e Pt 


he 


* believe, bear no ill will to your Lordſhip, I now 
«« think it my duty to acquaint you with it. 'T'o ſpeak 
«« plainly, I have been told, that your Lordſhip is 
« of late fallen into a converſation dangerous both to 
% your reputation and virtue, two of the tendereſt 
and deareſt things in the world. I believe your 
« Lordſhip to have a great command and con- 
« duct of your ſelf ; but I am very ſenſible of human 
“ frailty, and of the dangerous temptations to which 
«« youth is expoſed in this diſſolute age. Therefore I 
« earneſtly beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, beſides 


the high provocation of Almighty God, and the 


hazard of your foul, whenever you engage in a 
„ bad courſe, what a blemiſh you will bring upon a 
« fair and unſpotted reputation, what uneaſineſs and 
* trouble you will create to your ſelf from the ſevere 
*« refletions of a guilty conſcience, and how great a 
« violence you will offer to your good principles, 
«*« your nature, and your education, and to a mind the 
*« beſt made for virtuous and worthy things. And 
« do not imagine you can ſtop when you pleaſe : 
« experience ſhews the contrary, and that nothing is 
*« more vain than for men to think they can ſet bounds 
„to themſelves in any thing that is bad. I hope in 


„God, no temptation has yet prevailed on your 


« Lordſhip ſo far as to be guilty of any looſe act. 
« If it has, as you love your ſoul, let it not proceed 
„to an habit. The retreat is yet eaſy and open, but 


« will every day become more difficult and obſtructed. 


God is ſo merciful,; that upon your repentance and 
“ reſolution of amendment, he is not only ready to 
„forgive what is paſt, but to aſſiſt us by his grace to 
« do better for the future. But I need not inforce 
* theſe conſiderations upon a mind ſo capable of and 
«« ſo eaſy to receive good counſel. I ſhall only deſire 
«« your Lordſhip to think again and again, how great 
a point of wiſdom it is in all our actions to conſult 
„the peace of minds, and to have no quarrel with 
«© the conſtant and inſeparable companion of our 
« lives, If others diſpleaſe us, we may quit their 
company; but he that is diſpleaſed with himſelf is 


© unavoidably unhappy, becauſe he has no way to 


0 get rid of himſelf. My Lord, for God's ſake and 
your own think of being happy, and reſolve by all 


«© means to ſave your ſelf from this untoward genera- 
tion. Determine rather upon a ſpeedy change of 


« your condition, than to gratify the inclinations of 


«« your youth in any thing but what is lawful and 
* aſſured from your Lordſhip, either that there has 


been no ground for this report, or that there ſhall 


«© be none for; the future, which will be the welcomeſt 


„ news to me in the world. I have only to beg of 


« your Lordſhip to believe, that I have not done this 
© to ſatisfy the formality of my profeſſion, but that 
„it proceeds from the trueſt affection and good will, 
* that one man can poſſibly bear to another. I pray 
to God every for your Trevi with the ſame 
elf, and do now 
that this counſel may be accept- 


am, Kc.“ 


on Joſhua xxiv, 15.] In this Sermon was the 
following paſſage : ** 1 cannot think, till I be better 
4 norte e Iam always ready to be) that any 
« pretence gf . conſcience warrants any man, that 1s 
«« not extraordinarily commiſſioned, as the Apoltles 
e Gt ppplifdare of the She Nerd, and cannot 
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(b) Life, pag. 
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he refuſed to ſign the Clergy of London's addteſs of thanlks to the King: for not agree- 
ing to the Bill of Excluſion of the Duke of York (5). In 1682 he [publiſhed a vo- 
1. lume of Biſhop Wilkins's Sermons. In 1683 he viſited the Lord Ruſſel, 


when the latter 


was under condemnation, and wrote a letter to him, and attended him in his laſt mo- 
ments on the ſcaffold [H]. The ſame year he publiſhed Dr. Barrow's Works, and the 


& juſtify that commiſſion by miracles, as they did, to 
«« affront the eſtabliſhed Religion of a Nation, altho' 


40 
66 
«c 


feſſion of it, in contempt of the Magiſtrate and the 


: \>#; 38 | * , 0 — 1 9 
* ; . . . 


2 fath 4 fory ar this may make” us Jenfible, that 
the v 
it be falſe, and openly draw men off from the pro- from thinking it a diſbonour 1 l 


open to conviftion. 


beft of min have thiir git yet am TI far 
this great man to be 


. 
5 


Laws. All that perſons of a different Religion can 
4 jn ſuch caſe reaſonably pretend to, is to enjoy the 


« private liberty and exerciſe of their own conſciences 
ce 


[H] i 1683 be vifited the Tod" Rufſel, when the 
latter was under condemnation, aid durote a letter to 
him, and attended him in his laſt moments on the ſeaf- 


66 
cc 
cc 
cc 
6c 


and religion, for which they ought to be very fold. 
thankful, and to forbear the open making of pro- as 


ſelytes to their own Religion (though they be never 
ſo ſure, they are in the right) till they have either 
an extraordinary commiſſion from God to that pur- 
poſe, or ond wot of God make way for it by * 


& the commiſſion or connivance of the Magiſtrate.” * 
(12) Memoirs of Dr. Edmund Calamy tells us (12), that“ King © 


' the Life of the *« 


late Reverend Ge 
Mr. Fobn OS «c 
ay. „edit. 
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Charles ſlept moſt part of the time, while the Ser- 


mon was delivered; and a certain Nobleman ftep- ** 


ped to him as ſoon as it was 8 and ſaid, Jr i, 3 
ity your Majeſty ſlept, for we had the rareſt piece of ** 
22 rags you heard in your life. Ods fiſh, © 
be ſhall print it then, ſays the King; and imme- © 
diately gave him his command to the Dean to © 
print his ſermon. When it came from the preſs, © 
the Dean ſent it as a preſent to Mr. Howe, as he 
uſually did moſt of the things he printed. Mr. 
Howe immediately peruſed it, and was not a little“ 


The letter which he wrote to his Lordſhip was 
ows. 0 » 


My Lord, July 20, 1683. 


„ I was heartily glad to ſee your Lordſhip this 

_— in that calm and devout temper at receiving 

the bleſſed ſacrament ; but _ of mind, unleſs it be 
it 


well-grounded, will avail little. And becauſe tran- 
ſient diſcourſe many times hath little effect for want 
of time to weigh and conſider it, therefore in tender 
compaſſion of your Lordſhip's caſe, and from all 
the good will that one man can bear to another, 
I do humbly offer to your Lordſhip's deliberate 
thoughts, theſe following conſiderations concerning 


the points of reſiſtance, if our religion and rights 


ſhould be invaded, as your Lordſhip puts the caſe ; 
concerning which I underſtood by Dr. Burnet, that 
your Lordſhip had once received ſatisfaction, and 
am ſorry to find a change. Firſt, that the Chriſtian 
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1 « troubled to find a notion there, that had ſo ill a © Religion doth plainly forbid the reſiſtance of au- 
” = | ** tendency as that ſorementioned. Whereupon he ** thority, Secondly, that though our Religion be 
1 drew up a long letter, in which he freely expoſtu - eſtabliſhed by Law (which your Lordſhip urges as a 
lated with the Dean, for giving ſuch a wound to © difference between our caſe and that of the primi- 
the Reformation, ſignifying to him, that Luther “ tive Chriſtians,) yet in the ſame law, which eſta- 
and Calvin, and the reſt of our bleſſed Reformers, ** bliſhes our Religion, it is declared, hat it is not 
„ were (thanks be to God) of another mind. The /awf#ul upon any pretente to take up arms Fc. Be- 
Chriſtian Religion (ſaid he) both as to its precepts ** fides, that there is a particular Law declaring the 
and promiſes, is already confirmed by miracles ; power of the Militia to be ſolely in the ing. 
and mult it be repealed, every time a wicked G- And this ties the hands of ſubjects, though the 
vernor thinks fit to eſtabliſh a falſe Religion? Muſt “ Law of Nature and the general rules of Scripture 
no one ſtand up for the true Religion, till he can “ had left us at liberty ; which I believe they do not, 
„ work a; miracle? He ſignified to him, how much ** becauſe the government and peace of human ſociety 
he was grieved, that in a Sermon againſt Popery, could not well ſubſiſt upon theſe terms. Thirdly, 
* he ſhould plead the Popiſh cauſe againſt all the Re- ** your Lordſhip's opinion is contrary to the declared 
. formers ; and inſiſted upon it, that we had incon- “ doctrine of all Proteſtant Churches; and though 
s teſtible evidence of the miracles wrought by the “ ſome particular perſons have taught otherwiſe, yet 
Apoltles, and that we are bound to believe them, they have been contradicted herein and condemned 
and take Religion to be eſtabliſhed by them, with- “ for it by the generality of Proteſtants. And I beg 
out any farther expectations, &c. Mr. Howe car: your Lordſhip to conſider, how it will agree with an 
ried the letter himſelf, and delivered it into the“ avowed aſſerting of the Proteſtant Religion to go 
Dean's own hands; and he taking a general and “ contrary to the general doctrine of the Proteſtants. 
curſory view of it, ſignified his willingneſs to talk © My end in this is to convince your Lordſhip, that 
that whole matter freely over; but ſaid, they could you are in a very great and dangerous miſtake ; 
9 | not be together where they were, without inter- “ and being ſo convinced, that which before was a 
| | ruption, and therefore moved for a little journey ** fin of ignorance, will appear of a much more hei- 1 
5 | | into the country, that ſo they might have freedom “ nous nature, as in truth it is, and call for a very par- Fe 1 
; of diſcourſe. They accordingly agreed to go and * ticular and deep repentance ; which if your Lord- 5 1 
* dine that day with the Lady Falconbridge at Sutton- ** ſhip ſincerely exerciſe upon the ſight of your error 
a Court, and Mr. Howe read over the letter to the “ by a penitent acknowledgment of it to God and 
9 Dean, and enlarged upon the contents of it, as“ Men, you will not only obtain forgiveneſs of God, 
= I << they were ang, along together in his chariot. *©* but prevent a mighty ſcandal to the Reformed Re- 
« The good man at length fell to weeping freely, „ ligion. Iam very loth to give your Lordſhip any 
„ and faid that this was the moſt unhappy thing that “ diſquiet in the diſtreſs you are in, which I com- 
„had of a long time befallen him. 7 ſee, ſays he, ** miſerate from my heart, but am much more con- 
« awhat ] have offered is not to be maintained. But ** cerned, that you do not leave the world in a deluſion 
he told him, that it was not his turn to preach as * and falſe peace, to the hindrance of your eternal 
on that day. He that ſhould have been the Preacher * happineſs. I heartily pray for you, and beſeech 
«© being ſick, the Dean ſaid, he was ſent to by the Lord your Lordſhip to believe, that I am with the great- 
Chamberlain to ſapply his place. And he added, “ eſt ſincerity and compaſſion in the world, 
« that he had but little notice, and ſo conſidered the | „ My Lord, 
general fears of Popery, and this text offered itſelf, « Your Lordſhip's moſt faithful 
« and he thought the notion reſulted from it. And, and afflicted ſervant, 
« ſays he, immediately after preaching 1 received a * John Tillotſon. 
« command from the King to print the Sermon, and | 
« then it was not in my power to alter it.” Tam And in his laſt prayer with his Lordſhip on the ſcaf- 
(x3) ibid: p. 77. the better ſatisfied, continues Dr. Calamy (13), that fold he thus concludes ; Grant, that all we who ſur- 
there is no miſtake as to the ſubſtance of this paſſage, be- vive, by this and other inſtances of thy Providence, | 
cauſe he, from whom I had it, did not truſt to his bare may learn our duty to God and the King. Our au- 4 
memory, but committed it to <uriting, preſently after he thor's conduct after the revolution expoſed him to very | 'Y 
received the account from Mr. Howe himſelf. And ſevere reptoaches from Dr. Hickes, who charges | 
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(13) Some Dif. 
eourſes, page 35. 


(x4) Ibids pag. 
40. 


(15) Reflections, 
Page 38, & /egg- 


© is - . 


r following thoſe of Mr. Hezekiah Burton. In 1687 he wrote a letter to his friend 
r. Nicholas Hunt of Canterbury, then dangerouſly ill of a cancer 1 November 
I 


the 21ſt 1689 he was inſtalled Dean of St. Paul's; and December t 
M4; „„ Jol „ 178 | 


him (13) with © apoſtaſy from his own avowed prin- 
e ciple and doctrine of the Church of England, the 
* once venerable doctrine of non · reſiſtance and paſſive- 
4% obediente; and tells us (14), that he heard a 
Gentleman, who was once an-admirer of Dr. Tillot- 
ſon, ſay, that he thought he was an Atheiſt, as much 
as a man could be, though the graveſt, ſaid be, certainly 
that ever au: and this opinion, ſays Dr. Hickes, 
aobich this Gentleman and many others have of him, is 
owing to that great and ſcandalous  blemiſh of his tife 
his apoflaſy from his own dofrines about non-refiſtance 
and the nature of Religion. But let us hear what 
Biſhop Burnet ſays in anſwer to this; accuſation, who 
endeavours to ſhew, that our author never changed 
his notions about reſiſtance. As this, ſays the Bi- 
«* ſhop (15), may ſerve to juſtify myſelf, who had 
* expreſsly and publicly owned a reſerve for reſiſtance 
« in caſe of a total ſubverſion, ſo I muſt add, that to 
© my knowledge other Divines {ill underſtood that 


% doctrine of non-reſiftance with this reſerve, though 


© they did not think it neceſſary to mention it. If a 


„ man were to exhort married perſons to their duties, 


Cbriſt is the head of the Church ; and that as be 


« he might uſe that general expreſſion of St. Paul, 
& that the huſband is the head of the wife, even as 


La) 


* Church is cen unto Chriſt, ſo wives ought to be 
ce fubjet to their own huſbands in every thing. He 
© might ſay all this without an exception, and yet 
< in the caſe of intolerable cruelty, the wife may ſee 


to her own preſervation ; but Deſertion or Adultery 


« ſets her more at liberty. In the ſame manner, 
«© when we exhort children to obey their parents in all 
* things, we do not ſuppoſe the caſe of their parents 
“ going about to kill them, nor argue what they may 


% do in ſuch a caſe, Extraordinary caſes ought not 


«© to be ſuppoſed, when we give the directions that 
* belong to the ordinary courſe of life; and there- 


_ *« fore Divines might preach ſubmiſſion in very large 


*« and full expreſſions, who yet might believe, that a 
* total ſubverſion was a caſe of another nature, 


„Which might warrant more violent remedies. This 


J am ſure was our late Primate's [Tillotſon's] opi- 


* nion. This was that, which we laid before that 


«« great but innocent victim, that was ſacrificed to the 


rage of a party, I mean the Lord Ruſſel, who was 


* condemned for treaſonable words, though there was 
« not one witneſs, that ſwore one word againſt him, 
«« it being only depoſed, that reaſonable words were 
„ ſaid in his hearing, to which, as was ſworn, he 
«« was conſenting, though no words of his were ex- 
„ preſſed, that imported any ſuch conſent. The true 
„ caſe of that whole matter was ſtated thus; a viſible 
*« deſign was carried on to bring in Popery and arbi- 
traty Government. In order to that 2uo Warranto's 
were brought againſt ſeveral cities and boroughs, 


„ which would have changed the conſtitution of the 


* Houſe of Commons; and Sheriffs, unduly elected, 
<« were put on the City of London, on deſign, as was 
* believed, to pack juries, Theſe things were thought 


«« jult grounds of reſiſtance : the late Primate and my 


* {elf were of another opinion. We knew, or at 
© leaſt had reaſon to believe we knew, the ſecret of 
** the King's Religion who then reigned, and did 
not doubt of the bad deſigns that were then on 
* foot, and of the illegal actings of that time; yet 
ſtill we thought, that remote tears and conſequen- 
ces, together with illegal practices, did not juſtify 
«« reſiſtance, but that the Laws both of the Goſpel 


and of the Land did bind us in that caſe to ſubmiſ- 


* ſion. That Lord upon this ſaid, He did not ſee a 
* difference between a legal and a Turkiſh Conſtitution 
% upon this hypotheſis ; and when we told him, that a 


total ſubverfion Changed the caſe, he anſwered, ther 


«© it qvould be too late to refit. In all that affair, the 
late Primate had the ſame opinion, and no other 
than he had to the laſt, Some particular conſidera- 
tions reſtrained him from writing about it;; but he 
«© did not decline to explain this, as oft as there was 
* occaſion given for it. Upon the whole matter, 
*« there are two queſtions in the point of Reffance. 
The one is, whether ſubjects may reſiſt merely upon 
4 
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* the account of Religion, or not, either to force a 

« general reformation, or to ſecure themſelves from 

5 perſecution ? The other is concerning the conſtituti- 
“on of States and Kingdoms, and of this in particu- 

« lar, how far they, have retained or loſt their liber- 

« ties? The one is. a point of Divinity, the other is a 
point of Law and Hiſtory. As to the firſt, I do 

„ not know one of all the Divines that have ſworn 

* to the preſent Government, who are not - ſtill of the 

« ſame opinion, that they were formerly of, and that 

« do not ſtill judge reſiſtance on the account of Religi- 
on to be lawful. Nor does it any way reflect on 

«« them, if they ſhould have changed their opinion 

in the other point, which falls not ſo properly within 
„their ſtudies. They might have been miſled by 

« chimerical notions of Inperial and Political Lanvs ; 

„ they might have thought, that the zeal, with which 

«« ſome had promiſed to ſtand it out againſt a Popiſh 
King, threatning that they would tell him to his 

“ face, (at leaſt owning, that it was their duty to do © 
it,) that he was an Idolater, a Bread-worſhipper, a Jovian, page 96. 
© Goddeſs-worſhipper, with a great many other fine | 
“names, that they ſaid they would give him. They 

«« might, I ſay, have thought, that we were ſafe un- 

« der the conduct of men, who were ſo bold, when 

«© there was no danger, but were much tamer and 

« more cautious as the danger came nearer them. 

“ Thus many might go into wrong notions of our 
government, and think we had no liberties left us, 

* but what were at the diſcretion of our Princes. It 


is no derogation from the learning and ſtudies of 


« Divines to own, that tho' they are ſtill of their for- 
«© mer opinion in that which is theological, and that 
* was only incumbent on them to know ; yet in mat- 


ters of Law and Policy, they might have been led 


into miſtakes. This anſwers all that pompous ob- 
«« jection, with which ſo much noiſe is made, and 
upon which ſo many ill words have been faſtened. 
« A great many have not at all changed their opini- | 
on even in this ſecond point; and others do ſee, that 
«© they were miſtaken in their opinion concerning our 
«« Conſtitution, and the nature of laws and legal ſe- 
“ curity, and the right that ariſes out of theſe in the 
« caſe of a toal. N It will not be eaſy to 
« ſee the advantage, that atheiſtical or immoral 
* men can draw from any part of this, how earneſt 
„ ſoever our author is to furniſh them with it, as a 
«« juſt prejudice againſt us, and againſt all that we can 
« ſay or do.” With regard to the imputation of A. 


_ theiſm caſt upon Dr. Tillotſon, Biſhop Burnet writes 


thus (16) : He[Dr. Hickes] thinks he was not only an (16) Ibid. pag. 
Apoſtate, but an Atheiſt . . . In ſhort, he goes round 90. 

all the topics of his ſcurrilous eloquence, to carry this 

matter as = as is poſſible ; though the whole amounts to 

no more, but that he thought it a fin to reſiſi only upon 
jealoufies and conſequences, upon ſome illegal afts and re- 

mote fears ; but did not think it a fin to refiſl, when 

a total ſubverſion was openly declared, and was adtu- 


ally begun. | 


C1] In 1687 he awrote a letter to his friend Mr. Ni. 
cholas Hunt of Canterbury, then dangerouſly ill of a 
cancer. ] It was as follows. 5 


40 Sir, 
« I am ſorry to underſtand by Mr. Janeway's letter 
« to my ſon, that your diſtemper grows upon you; 
« and that you ſeem to decline ſo faſt. I am very 
«« ſenſible how much eaſier it is to give advice againſt 
1 trouble in the caſe of another, than to take it in our 
« own, It hath pleaſed God to exerciſe me of late 
« with a very fore trial in the loſs of my dear and 
* only child, in which I do perfectly ſubmit to 
% his good pleaſure, firmly believing that he al- 
« ways does that which is beſt; and yet though rea- 
% ſon be ratified, our paſſion is not ſo ſoon appeaſed, 
« and when nature has received a wound, time mult 
* be allowed for the healing of it. Since that God 
« hath thought fit to give me a nearer ſummons of 
*« a cloſer warning of my own mortality, in the dan- 
«« ger of an apoplexy : which yet, I thank on 
| «6 r 
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was admitted to the Prebend of Newington in the ſame Church. In the ſame year 


(i) LeNeve, p. likewiſe he was made Clerk of the Cloſet to King William and Queen Mary (i), and 
232, 225 appointed one of the Commiſſioners to prepare matters to be laid before the Convocation 
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in order to a Comprehenſion of all Proteſtants, as well Diſſenters as Churchmen CK]. 
1 | 1 7.99 fl} : as WT 174 ONT Lis ef 194 "ag 1 ny il C 
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E « for it, hath occaſioned no very melancholy re- “ his fake, who is the propitiation for our fins ; in 
1 6 flections. But this perhaps is more owing to natu- ** comforting yourſelf in the goodneſs and the promiles 
i | « ral temper than philoſophy and wiſe conſiderations. of God, and the hopes of that happineſs you are 
9 « Your caſe, I know, is very different, who are of a tem- ready to enter into: and in che Mean time to exer- 
E «« per naturally melancholy, and under a diſtemper apt to ** ciſe faith and patience for à little While; and be of 


13 « encreaſe it; for both which great allowances ought ** good courage, fince you ſee land? the ſtorm which 
9 | # th be made. And yet methinks both reaſon and “ ou are in will ſoon be over, and then it will be as 
1 | e religion do offer us conſiderations of that ſolidity and ** it had never been, or rather the remembrance of 
14 de ſtrength, as may very well ſupport our ſpirits under it will be a pleaſuree. b - 
I 6e all frailties and infirmities of the fleſh, ſuch as theſe. 0 do not uſe to write ſuch long letters, but I do 
c That God is perfe& love and goodneſs; that we are 5e heartily compaſſionate your caſe, and ſhould be glad 
ce not only his creatures but his children, * are as if I could ſuggeſt any thing, that might help to mi- 
« dear to him as to our ſelves; that he does not ** tipate your trouble, and make the ſharp and rugged 
« afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men; why, — which ybu the bo way iſto 41 — 
- « and that all evils of affliction, which befall us, are world, a little more ſmooth and eaſy. $509 
3 „intended for the cure and prevention of greater 1 pray to God to fit us both for that great 
LU « evils of fin and puniſhment, and therefore we change, which we muſt once undergo; and if we be 
„ ovght not only to ſubmit to them with patience, but in any good meaſure fit, ſooner or later makes 
+4 as being deſerved by us, but to receive them with ** no great difference. I commend you to the Father of 
5, | 2 « thankfulneſs, as being deſigned by bim to do us 5 mercies and the God of all conſolation, beſeeching 
4 * that good, and to bring us to that ſenſe of him p him to increaſe your faith and patience, and to ſtand 
« Jore ems. * Thar the forges greine' «ey wat rongh AYR of GER 
« have done. | | ent rou | | e ſnadow of death, 
« life are but ſhort and light, compared with thoſe “ you may fear — evil, we? when your heart” fails, 
„ extreme and endleſs miſeries which we have de- © and your ſtrength fails, you may find him the 
7 % ſerved, and with that exceeding weight of gory o_ *« ſtrength of your heart, and your portion for ever. 
3 „ we hope for in the other world, if we be careful “ Farewell, my good friend, and whilſt we are here, 
"2 «to ak the beſt preparations for death and eternity. let us pray for one another, that we may have a 
„% Whatever brings us nearer our end, brings us nearer . joyful meeting is another world. So I reſt 
eto our happineſs; and how rugged ſoever the way © Your truly affectionate friend and ſervant, 
« be, the comfort is, that it leads to our father's houſe, Soi Fas Mn 8: oY . Tillotſon.“ 
0 << where we ſhall want nothing we can wiſh for. | ; 
2 „% Now we labour under a dangerous diſtemper, [X] Appointed one of the Commiſſioners to prepare mat- 
A « which threatens our life; what would we not be fers 10 be laid before the Convocation, in order to a com- 
4 _ «© contented to bear, in order to a perfect recovery, prebenſion of all Proteflants, as well  Diſſenters as 
5 4 could we but be aſſured of it? And ſhould we not Churchmen.} Dr. William Nichols tells us (17), that (17) Defence of 
I «© be willing to endure much more in order to hap- when the Bill for a comprehenſion was under conſide- — wc _ 
4 «« pineſs, and that eternal life, which God, that ration of the Parliament, Dr. Tillotſon declared his Cle ;7 He 
c c rb 
« fond of life, and ap | | the Rings affections, ſo he made ule of it in bring- 
« longer continuance here; and yet a long life, with ing his Majeſty over to his opinion in this Wa | 
« the uſual burthens and infirmities of it, is ſel- He laid before him how frequently we had been re- 
dom deſirable; it is but the ſame things over flected on by the Papiſts, that our Reformation was 
again, or worle; ſo many more nights and days, founded chiefly upon Parliamentary authority ; that we 
; ; — = gw ” > ene = | => 8 2 uy give 1 for eee 
ures, but with leſs pleaſu 3 y for the future. at the affairs of the Church di 
na return of the ſame and greater pains _ * chiefly belong to Sy nodical authority; and if they 
« but with leſs ſtrength and patience to bear them. were paſſed by the Members of the Convocation 
21 | «© 'Theſe and the like conſiderations I uſe to enter- they Ker not only be more acceptable to the Body of 
wy „ tain myſelf withal, not only with contentment but the Clergy, but would be more religiouſly obſerved by 
comfort, though with great inequality of temper at the Laity. He added, thar left affairs of this nature, 
60 pes _ _ hay mins _ Wege —_— 3 . multitude of OE 5 too 
frailties, which will alw 6 owly n in ſo numerous a , the wa 
«© are in this world. However, by theſe kind of would — as had formerly been — 1 to G 
« thoughts death ſeems _ familiar to 2 _ we nate ſeveral of the moſt eminent of the Clergy to 
- | «« ſhall be able by degrees to bring our minds clole up conſider of ſome methods how to heal the wounds 
_ = « to it without ſtarting at it. The greateſt tenderneſs of the Church, and to eſtabliſh a perpetual peace. 
oo | « 1 find in myſelf is with regard to tome relations, eſ- That what they ſhould agree upon ſhould be conſidered 
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151 « pecially the dear and conſtant companion of my over again by the Convocation; and what the Con- 
=_ - | life, which I confeſs doth very ſenſibly touch me. vocation ſhould conſent to, ſhould be eſtabliſhed firſt 
1 «« But then J conſider, and ſo, I hope, will they alſo, by the Synodical and afterwards by the Parliamentary 
* that this ſeparation will be but a very little while; authority. The King, in compliance with this advice, 
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24 « and that though I ſhall leave them in a bad world, ſummoned a Convocation, and iflued out another com- 
1 « yet under the care of a good God, who can be miſſion to thirty Divines to prepare matters to be laid 
= «© more and better to them than all other relations, before the Convocation in this affair of the Compre- 

« and will certainly be ſo to thoſe that love him benin: which commiſſion was as follows. 

« and hope in his mercy. * Whereas the particular forms of Divine worſhip, and 
1 ſhall not need to adviſe you what to do, and * the rites and ceremonies appointed to be uſed therein, 
<«« what uſe to make of this time of your viſitation. being things in their own nature indifferent and altera- 
I have reaſon to believe, that you have been careful ** ble, and ſo acknowledged, it is but reaſonable, that up- 
« jn the time of your health to prepare for the evil weighty and important conſiderations, according to 
day, and have been converſant in thoſe books, which „ the various exigencies of times and occaſions, ſuch 

«« give the beſt directions to this purpoſe, and have not, changes and alterations ſhould be made therein, as to 

„ as too many do, put off the great work of your © thoſe that are in place and authority ſhould from time 

« life to the end of it. And then you have nothing to to time ſeem either neceſſary or expedient. And 

« do, but as well you as can, under your preſent weak- * whereas the book of Canons is fit to be reviewed, 

« neſs and pains, to renew your repentance for all the and made more ſuitable to the State of the Church. 

« errors and miſcarriages of your life, and earneſtly «© And whereas there are defects and abuſes in the 
to beg God's pardon and forgiveneſs of them, for « Eccleſiaſtical Courts and Juriſdictions, and parti- 
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Apptit the 230 1691 he eas nonlinated: to che Archbiſhoprie of - 
which he was conſecrated May the 4 1ſt following j and) four days after: was. frotn:bne: of + Le 


5 the Privy Council; their Majeſties always repoſin a moſt entire donfidence in dis pru- 
(4) Camplere Hi. dence, moderation, and integrity (c). On the 15th of November 1694 he was feined 


5 


wich a ſudden illneſs, which proved fatal to him. The firſt attacks came upon him 
while he was at Chapel. He bore them with his uſual neglect of himſelf ; and though 


. culuty there is pot ſaffcient proviſion made for the 
Wing o e fe · 


« removing of ſcandalous, Miniſters, and fe 
« forming of manners either in Miniſters or people ; 
4 and whereas it is moſt fit that there ſhould be a ſtrict 
« method preſcribed for the examination of ſuch per- 


* 


« ſons as deſire to be admitted into holy orders, both. 


««. as; to. their learning and manners. We therefore, 
e out of our pious and Princely care for the good or- 
der and edification and unity of the Church of En- 
«+ gland committed to our charge and care, and for 
*« the reconciling, as much as is poſſible, of all diffe- 
«© rences among our good ſubjects, and to take away 


all occaſion of the like for the future, have thought 


Henry Compton Lord Biſhop | fl 
Mew Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter, Dr. William Lloyd 


« fit to authorize and impower you, &c. and any 
« nine of you, whereof three to be Biſhops, to meet 
<« from to time, as often as ſhall be needful, and pre- 
«« pare ſuch alterations of the Liturgy and Canons, 
and ſuch propoſals for the Reformation of Eccleſiaſti - 
« cal Courts, and to conſider of ſuch other matters, 
« as in your judgments may molt conduce to the ends 
% abovementioned.” is  aray yes 1 y 

The names of the Commiſſioners were theſe. Dr. 
Thomas Lamplugh Lord. Archbiſhop of York, Dr. 
of London, Dr. Peter 


Lord Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Dr. 'Thomas Sprat Lord 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, Dr. Thomas Smith Lord. Biſhop 


of Carliſle, Dr. Jonathan Trelawney Lord Biſhop of 
Exeter, Dr. Gilbert Burnet Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury, 


Dr. Humphrey Humphreys Lord Biſhop of Bangor, 
Dr. Nicholas Stratford Lord Biſhop of Cheſter, Dr. 


Edward Stillingfleet Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. Simon Pa- 
trick Dean of Peterborough, Dr. John '[illotſon Dean 
of Canterbury, Dr. Richard Meggot Dean of Win- 


cheſter, Dr. John Sharp Dean of Norwich, Dr. Ri- 


' chard Kidder,, Dr. Henry Aldrich Dean of Chriſt 


Church Oxon, Dr. William Jane Regius Profeſſor of 


Divinity in the Univerſity of Oxford, Dr. John Hall 
Margaret Profeſſor of Divinity in the ſaid Univerſity, 
Dr. Joſeph Beaumont Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, Dr. John Montague 
Maſter of Trinity College in Cambridge, Dr. John 
Goodman Archdeacon of Middleſex, Dr. William 


| Beveridge Archdeacon of Colcheſter, Dr. John Batteley 


Archdeacon of Canterbury, Dr. Charles Alſton Arch- 


deacon of Eſſex, Dr. Thomas Teniſon Archdeacon of 


118) Ub; ſupra, 


Page 113, 


ej: 


London, Dr. John Scott, Dr. Edward Fowler Preben- 
dary of Glouceſter, Dr. Robert Grove Prebendary of 
St. Paul's London, and Dr. John Williams Prebendary 
of the ſame Church. Dr. Nichols proceeds thus (17). 
The reverend perſons do now forthwith apply 
«© themſelves to the buſineſs that was laid before them, 
« and begin their work with a review of the Com- 
«« mon-Prayer-Book. And firſt of all the Calendar 


* comes under examination, from whence the Apo- 


«« cryphal leſſons are expunged, and chapters out of 
« the Canonical books are ſubſtituted to be read in 
* their room. The Creed, which is called Athana- 
« fius's, becauſe it is found fault with by ſome perſons 
„% by reaſon of the damnatory ſentences is permitted 
* to be changed for the Apoſtles Creed at the diſcre- 
„ tion of the Miniſter. The Co/{z&s throughout the 
« whole courſe of the year are reviſed, molt of them 
being made anew, and rendered more ſuitable to the 


„ Epiitles and Goſpels of the Day; and this with fo 


« much elegance and purity of ſtyle, with ſo much 
« force and pious order, as nothing could tend more 
to excite devotion in the minds of the hearers, and 
„ co raiſe up their ſouls to God, They were firſt 
« drawn up by Dr. Simon Patrick, who had an ex- 
4 cellent talent this way. Dr. Gilbert Burnet added 
4% a further life and force and ſpirit to them; after 
«© this they underwent the exquiſite judgment of Dr. 
„ Stillingfleet; the laſt and finiſhing ſtroke being given 
« to them by Dr. Tillotſon, who poliſhed over what 
« was left rough in the compoſitions, with his 
„ {mooth language and eaſy eloquence. They like- 


„ on them, and was the cuſtom among 


4 2 * * 
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« be read in the daily ſervice, of the Church, more 
« agreeable to the original than che preſent is ; 
« which province was aſſigned to Dr. Kidder, a per- 
t ſon excellently well verſed in the Oriental ton yes. 
“Some few expreſſions and words, which lying ſcat- 
« tered about the Liturgy, are found fault with. by its 
% adverſaries, were collected by Dr. Teniſon; ſuch. 
« clear expreſſions being ſubſtituted in their Read, as 
« were not liable to be excepted againſt by the moſt 
* captious. There were ſome few other things pro- 
„ poſed, but which were intirely to be referred to 


« wiſe are) uyon 6 ne rt of bs Plus to 


« the Convocation. Firſt of all, that the Cro/5 in 


« Baptifm ſhould be in the choice of the parents either 
* to have it figned on the children's foreheads or 
“ omitted. Secondly, if any Non-conformiſt Miniſter 
« ſhould return to the Church, he was not, as the 


«« cuſtom is now, to undergo a new ordination, but to 


«« be admitted into the Church by a conditional ordi- 
*« nation, like as we uſe to do in the baptiſm of thoſe 
" 2 of whom it is uncertain whether they are 
% baptized or no; the Biſhop's hands being impoſed 
f the an- 
* tients (*) in receiving thoſe Clergy into the Church, (5) Dionyf. A 
who had been ordained by heretics 3 which was the lexand. 4h 
„ method uſed by Archbiſhop Bramhall (+) Primate of Eu 17. Ec, 


Ireland, when he gave ordination to any, who had 2. aps . 
*« received Preſbyterian orders in the times of the late Car. 8. 5.9 
confuſion, The Conyocation ſoon after aſſembled, ,/ve Arbor Re- 
« all the Clergy either avowedly or in their minds %, 24 Obe. 
highly approving or condemning what had been 1 
«*« done by the Commiſſioners with relation to the al- 
** terations. The greater part of the Clergy of the 
Convocation, being diſpleaſed with thoſe Who had (+) See Arch- 
«« declared for the alterations, were very earneſt to biſhop Bramhall 
„make Dr. Jane the Regius Profeſſor of Oxford, * 
„ Prolocutor of the Convocation. The reſt being per- 
ſons of very great eſteem in the Church, gave their 
votes for Dr. Tillotſon ; but being overpowered by 
numbers, their attempt in that affair was but in 
„ vain.” The alterations being laid before the Con- 
vocation, and diſputes for and againſt them being car- 
ried on with great eagerneſs, the Convocation was at 
laſt diſſolved without concluding any thing. | 
IL] Nominated 10 the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury.] 
Mr. Echard (18) gives the following account how our (18) Appendix 
author came to have ſuch an intereit in King William to the / of 
and Queen Mary. The match {between the Prince ©2274, pag. 
Jof Orange and the Princeſs Mary] being made upon '** 
political views, againſt the will of the Duke of 
York], and not with the hearty liking of the King, 
the Country-Party, as they were then called, were 
exceedingly pleaſed and elevated ; and after the Lord 
Mayor's feaſt, a ſecret deſign was laid to invite the 
new married couple into the city to a public and ſo- 
* lemn entertainment to be made for them. Lo pre- 
vent this, the Court hurried both the Bridegroom 
and Bride as faſt they could out of town, inſomuch 
that they departed with ſuch precipitation, that they 
had ſcarce time to make uv proviſion for their 
journey. Their ſervants and baggage went by the 
way of Harwich, but the Prince and Princeſs by 
Canterbury road, where they were to lie till the 
„ind was fair, and the yatch ready to fail with them. 
«« Being arriv'd at Canterbury, they repaired to an Inn; 
and no good care being taken in their haſte to ſe- 
“ parate what was needful tor their journey, they came 
„very meanly provided thither. Monſieur Bentinck, 
« who attended chem, endeavoured to borrow ſome 
plate and money of the Coryoration for their jour- 
* ney; but upon grave deliberation the Mayor and 
* Body proved to be really arraid to lend them either. 
« Dr. Tillotſon, then Dean of Canterbury, and at that 
« time in reſidence, hearing of this, immediately got 
„together his own plate, and other that he borrowed , 
together with a good number of guineas and all 
other neceſſaries for them; and went directly to 
4 «« Monſieur 


cap. 8. 
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Hiſt. Eccl. libs 1. 


(1) Burnet's Fu- 
neral Sermon on 
Archbiſhop Ti- 
vtſon, page 33+ 


i the true ſecret ground, on which the Biſhop of Lon - 


0 19) Funeral 


Sermon on Arche 
bilhop Tilletſon, 
Paſeo 23e 
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his countenance ſhewed that he was ill, he would neither interrupt nor break off from 
thoſe ſacred exerciſes, nor make his beſt to look after his health. The fit came on 
lowly, but ſeemed to be fatal. All ſymptoms were melancholy, It ſoon turned to a 
dead palſy. The oppreſſion was ſo great, that it became very uneaſy for him to ſpeak ; 
but it appeared that his underſtanding was ſtill clear, though others could not have the 


advantage of it. 


17 


He ſaid only, that he had no burden on his conſcience. 


$73 


All remedies 


proved ineffectual; he expreſſed no concern to live, nor fear to die, but patiently bore 
his burden till it ſunk him on the fifth day, November the 22d, and in the ſixty fifth 


year of his age (J). 


He was buried on the 3oth of the ſame month in the Church of St. 


Laurence Jewry London, Dr. Burnet Biſhop of Saliſbury preaching his Funeral Sermon 


on Tim. iv. 7. in which he has given his character at large [M]. 


On the left fide of 


the Communion Table in the ſaid Church a very neat monument is erected to his me- ( Diary of 2 


mory. 


« Monſieur Bentinck, and offered him all that he had 
got, and withal complained that they did not come 
to the Deanery, where the Royal family were wont 
to lodge, and heartily invited them ſtill to go fur- 
ther, where they might be ſure of a better accom- 
modation. This laſt they declined, but the money, 
plate, and the reſt were highly acceptable to them. 
* Upon this the Dean was carried to wait upon the 
« Prince and Princeſs, and his great intereſt ſoon 
* brought others to attend upon them. By this lucky 
accident he began that acquaintance and correſpon- 
« dence with the Prince and Monſieur Bentinck, which 
«« yearly encreaſed to the very Revolution, when 
% Monſieur Bentinck had great occaſion for him and 
* his friends on his account as well as the Prince him- 
* ſelf, when arrived at the Crown. And this was 


«© don (whoſe quality and ſervices ſeemed to entitle him 
without a rival to the Archbiſhopric) was yet ſet 
* aſide, and Dr. Tillotſon advanced over his head.“ 
Biſhop Burnet tells us (19), that Dr. Tillotſon at firſt 
was averſe to the acceptance of the Archbiſhopric. ** It 
is well known, ſays he, how long and how ear- 
neſtly he withſtood this, not from any feeble or fear- 
ful conſiderations relating to himſelf. He was not 
afraid of a party, nor concerned in ſuch cen- 
ſures and calumnies as might be thrown upon 
him. He was not unwilling to ſacrifice the quiet of 
«+ his life, which he apprehended might ſoon decline 
and fink under fo great a load. The pomp of great- 


66 


66 


„% were indeed very contrary to his genius. But tho 


«© theſe grounds were good enough to make him un- 


them ſeemed ſtrong enough to fix him to an obſti- 


(20) Ibid. page 
26. 


« nate refuſal, That, which went the deepeſt in his 
„ own mind, and which he laid out the molt earneſtly 
before their Majeſties, was, that thoſe groundleſs pre- 
« judices, with which his enemies had loaded him, 
had been ſo induſtriouſly propagated, while they 
« were neglected by himſelf, that he believed, that 
© he, why (as his humility made him think) could at 
no time do any great ſervice, was leis capable of it 
« now than ever. But their Majelties perſiſting in 


their intentions, he thought it was the voice and 
call of God to him, and fo he ſubmitted, yet with 


„ a heavineſs of mind, that no man knew better 
„than myſelf. But as he engaged in it, he formed 
« two ſettled reſolutions, from which he never de- 
„ parted ; the one was, that whenſoever the ſtate of 
«© their Majeſties affairs were ſuch as he could hope 
to be diſmiſſed from that poſt, he would become a 


« molt importunate ſuitor to be delivered from it. 


«© The other was, that if the infirmities of age ſhould 
«© have ſo overtaken him, that he could not go thro' 
the fatigue and labours of it, then he would humbly 
offer it up to their Majeſties. And he charged ſome 
© of his moſt particular friends to uſe all freedom with 
« him in this matter, if they ſhould obſerve it, be- 
« fore it were perceived by himſelf.” Biſhop Burnet 
then obſerves (20), that in this high ſtation our Arch- 
biſhop was aſſaulted with the molt boiſterous, the 
* moſt injurious, as well as the falſeſt calumnies, that 
«+ malice could invent. And yet how falſe ſoever theſe 
«« were generally known to be, the confidence, with 


Vol. XI. 


neſs, the attendance upon Courts, and a high ſtation 


willing to riſe higher in the world, yet none of 


While he was in a private ſtation, he always laid aſide two tenths of his income c d rg. 


cited in the Life 


for charitable uſes (). King William, after the Archbiſhop's death, never mentioned J bb 


« - Tillotſon, p. co. 
him fon, p. 5 


te which they were averred, joined with the envy that 
“ accompanies a high ſtation, had a greater operation 
* than could have been imagined, conſidering how 
é long he had lived on ſo public a ſcene, and how 
«© well he was known. It ſeemed a new and an unu- 
* ſual thing, that a man, who in a courſe of above 
« thirty years had done ſo much good, ſo many ſer- 
vices to ſo many perſons, without ever once doing 
an ill office or a hard thing to any one perſon, who 
« had a ſweetneſs and gentleneſs in him, that ſeemed 
rather tolean to exceſs, ſhould yet meet with ſo much 
«* unkindneſs and injuſtice, But the returns of impu- 


« dence and malice, which were made to the Son of 


* God himſelf and to his Apoſlles, taught him to 
« bear all this with ſubmiſſion to the will of God, 
« praying for thoſe, who deſpitefully uſed him, and 
«« upon all occaſions doing them good for evil. Nor had 
i this any other effect on him, either to change his 
* temper or his maxims, though perhaps it might 


% fink too much into him with relation to his health. 


«© He was ſo exactly true in all the repreſentations of 
things or perſons, that he laid before their Majeſties, 
& that he neither raiſed the character of his friends, 
« nor ſunk that of thoſe, that deſerved not ſo well of 
« him, (I love not to ſay enemies) but offered every 
thing to them with that ſincerity, that did fo well 
« become him. That truth and candour was almoſt 
„ perceptible in every thing he {aid or did; his looks 


La 


and whole manner ſeemed to take away all ſuſpi- 


« cion concerning him; for he thought nothing in 
*« this world was worth much art or great manage- 
„ ment. With all thele things he ſtruggled, till at laſt 
* they overcame him, or rather he overcame them, 
and eſcaped from them.” 

[M] In which he has given his charadter at large. ] 
Among other things the Biſhop remarks (21), that our 
author © having dedicated himſelf to the ſervice of 
„the Church, and being ſenſible of the great good, 
„that might be done by a plain and edifying way 
of preaching, he was very little diſpoſed to follow 


(21) Pag. 1 


the patterns then ſet him, or indeed thoſe of former 


„ times. And ſo he ſer a pattern to himſelf, and 
«© {} an one it was, that it is to be hoped it will be 
long and much followed. He begun with a deep 
« and cloſe ſtudy of the Scriptures, upon which he 
«« ſpent four or five years, till he had arrived at a true 
« underſtanding of them. He ſtudied next all the an- 
*« cient philoſophers and books of morality. Among 
„the Fathers, St. Baſil and St. Chryſoſtom were thoſe 
«© he chiefly read. Upon theſe preparations he ſet 
« himſelf to compoſe the greateſt variety of ſermons, 
and on the belt ſubjects, that perhaps any one man 
«« has ever yet done. His joining with Biſhop Wil- 
“ kins in purſuing the ſcheme of an univerſal charac- 
<< ter led him to conſider exactly the truth of language 
and ſtyle, in which no man was happier, and knew 
* better the art of preſerving the majeſty of things 
% under a ſimplicity of words, tempering theſe ſo 
« equally together, that neither did his thoughts fink 
nor his ſtyle ſwell; keeping always the due mean 


„% hetween a low flatneſs and the dreſſes of falſe rheto- 


„ ric. Together with the pomp of words he did alſo 

cut off all ſuperfluities and needleſs enlargements. 

He ſaid what was juſt neceſſary to give clear ideas 

« of things, and no more. He laid aſide all long 
* a 
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him but with ſome teſtimony of his ſingular eſteem for his memory. He uſed often to 


tell his ſon in-law Mr, Chadwick, I loved your father ; I never knew an honefter man, 

(n) Complete Hiſ- and 1 never bad a better friend (n). One volume in folio conſiſting of fifty two Sermons 
$4 2, were publiſhed in his life-time, and corrected by his own hand. Thoſe which came 
abroad after his death from his Chaplain Dr. Barker, make two volumes in folio, the 

copy of which was fold for two thouſand five hundred guineas, This was the only legacy 

which he left to his family, his extenſive charity conſuming his yearly revenues, as con- 

ſtantly as they came to his hands. However King William gave two grants to his wi- 

dow, who died January the 2oth 170; the firſt grant was May the 2d in the ſeventh 

year of his reign, of an annuity of four hundred pounds during the term of her natural 


life; and the ſecond on the 18th of Auguſt in the 1oth year of his reign of two hundred 


pounds per ann. as an addition to her former annuity of four hundred pounds per ann. 

She was daughter of Dr. French by a ſiſter of Oliver Cromwell, who was afrerwards 

married to Biſhop Wilkins, In a letter from Mr. Robert Pearſe, Vice- Principal of 

Edmund- Hall in Oxford, dated January 11, 1715, and printed in the Life of Archbiſhop 

(e) Pag. 52,53+ Tillotſon (o), we are told, that there was found in the ſtudy of the Reverend Mr. Creech, 
when his books were ſold by auction at Oxford, the following Memorandum ee Memoran- 

« dum, that whatever ſteps were taken, and all that was done for the aboliſhing of 


« Epiſcopacy, and ſubverſion of the Church of Scotland, was done by the contrivance, 


advice, and approbation of Dr. Tillotſon. This I had from Johnſon, who was cer- 
&« tain of and knew the whole matter, when I was in the North.” 
(e) Some Di US (p), that ſome of our author's friends had aſſured him, that he borrowed his Rule of 


jon dune ogy Faith, in anſwer to Mr. Serjeant's ſure footing, from the Diſcourſes of Dr. Cradock (9), 


Dr. Hickes tells 


 Tillſen, pag. 46, Who deſigned to anſwer that book. In reply to this charge Biſhop Burnet writes thus (7): 


ce It is certain, that no body could converſe with Dr. Cradock on any ſubject, but they 
« might learn much from him. But I do not believe he ever intended to anſwer Serjcant, 


and affected periods. His ſentences es ſhort and 


« clear, and the whole thread was of a piece, plain, 
« and diſtin. No affectations of learning, no ſqueez 
«« ing of texts, no ſuperficial ſtrains, no falſe thoughts 


nor bold flights; all was ſolid and yet lively, and 


grave as well as fine; fo that few ever heard him, 
% but they found ſome new thought occurred, ſome- 
„ thing, that either they had not conſidered before, or 
eat leaſt not ſo diſtinctly and with fo clear a view, as 
„he gave them. Whether he explained points of 
«« Divinity, matters of controverſy, or the rules of 
% morality, on which he dwelt moſt copiouſly, there 
% was ſomething peculiar in him on them all, 
„that conquered the minds, as well as commanded 
„ the attention of his hearers, who felt all the while 
* that they were learning ſomewhat, and were never 
tired by him; for he cut off both the luxuriances 
„of ſtyle and the length of ſermons ; and he con- 
„ cluded them with ſome thoughts of ſuch gravity and 
«© uſe, that he generally diſmiſſed his hearers with ſome- 
what that ſtuck to them. He read his ſermons with 
* ſo due a pronunciation, in ſo ſedate and ſolemn a 
„manner, that they were not the feebler, but rather 
© the perſecter even by that way, which often leſſens 
«© the grace, as much as it adds to the exactneſs of 
«* ſuch diſcourſes.” He jaw with a deep regret the 
fatal corruption of this age, while the hypocrifies and 
extravagancies of former times, and the liberties and 
laoſent ſi of the preſent, diſpoſed many to atheiſm and im- 
piety. He therefore went far into this matter; and as 
he had confidered all the antient and modern apologies 


for the Chriſtian religion, with an exadaneſs that be. 


came the importance of the ſubjet, ſo he ſet the whole 
frrength of his thoughts and ſtudies to withfland the pro- 
greſs, that this was making, In order to that he la- 
boured particularly to bring every thing out of the cleareſt 
principles, and to make all people feel the reaſonableneſs 
of the truths as well as of the precepts of the Chriſtian 
Religion. When he ſaw that Popery wwas at the root of 
this, and that the deſign ſeemed ta be laid, to make us 
firſt atheifls, that wwe might be the more eaſily made 
Papiſis, and that many did not ſtick to own, that abe 
could have no certainty for the Chriſtian faith, unleſs we 
believed the infallibility of the Church, this gave him 
a deep and juſt indignation: it was ſuch a betraying 
of the cauſe of God, rather than not to gain their own, 
that in this the foundation was laid of his great zeal 
againſt Popery. This drew his fludies for ſome years 
much that way : be looked on the whale complex of Po- 
fery as ſuch a corruption of the whole defign of Chriſtia- 
2 


„ or any other book whatſoever. I am ſure, it is not very like him. Our Primate had 
&« a ſtock of his own, and needed to borrow of no body.” His Sermon upon the Eer- 


nity 


nity, that he thought it was incumbent on him, to fet 
himſelf againſt it with a zeal and courage, which be- 
came that cauſe, and wwas neceſſary for thoſe times. He 
thought the idolatry and ſuperſtition of the Church of 
Rome did enervate true piety and morality, and that 
their cruelty was ſuch a contradiction to the meekneſs of 
Chriſt, and to the love and charity which he made the 
character and diſtinction of his diſciples and followers, that 
he reſolved to ſacrifice every thing, except a good conſcience, 
in a cauſe for which he had reſolved, if it ſhould come to 
extremities, to become a ſacrifice himſelf. . . . . . ._ 
His endeawvouring to make out every thing in religion from 
clear and plain principles, and with a fulneſs of de- 
monſtrative proof, wwas laid hold on to make him paſs for 
one that could believe nothing that lay beyond the compaſs 
of human reaſon. And his tender method of treating with 
Diſſenters, his endeavours to extinguiſh that fire, and 


(7) Dr. Zachary 
Cradock, Provoſt 
of Eton- College. 


(r) Reflection: 
upon a Pamphlet 
intitled, Some 
Diſcourſes, &c, 


pag. 92, 


to unite us among ourſelves againſt thoſe, who underſtood 


their own intereſt well, and purſued it cloſely, inflaming 
our differences, and engaging us into violent animoſitics, 
while they ſhifted fides, and ſtill gained ground, whe- 
ther in the methods of Toleration, or of a ſiridt execution 
of penal laws, as it might ſerve their ends; thoſe calm 
and wiſe deſigns of his, I ſay, were repreſented as a 
want of teal in the cauſe of the Church, and an incli- 
nation towards thoſe aubo departed from it. But how un- 
happily ſucceſsful ſoever they might be, in infuſing theſe jea- 
loufies of him into ſome warm and unwary men, he ſti! 
event on in his own way. He would neither depart from 
his moderation, nor take pains to cover himſelf from 
fo falſe an imputation. He thought the openneſs of ht: 
temper, the courſe of his life, his ſincerity, and the wiſt- 


ble effetts of his labours, aubich had contributed ſo much 


to turn the greateſi part of this waſl city ta a hearty 
love of the Church, and a firm adbering to the com- 
munion of it, in which no man was ever more eminently 
diſtinguiſhed than he was ; he thought, 1 ſay, that con- 
flant zeal, with which he had akvays ſerved ſuch as 
come to labour in this great city, and by which he had 
been fo fingularly uſeful to them; he thought the great 
change, that had been made in bringing men's minas «ff 
from many wild opinions to ſober and ſfleady principles, 
and that in ſo prudent a manner, that things were 
done without men's perceiving it, or being either ſtartled 
or fretted by the peeviſhneſs, which is raiſed and kept 
up by contradiction or diſputing, in which, without dero- 
gating from other men's labours, no man had a larger 
ſhare than himſelf; upon all theſe reaſons, I ſay, he 
thought that his conduct nteded ud apology, but that it 
was above it. 


by y-—_ 


(22) Some Diſ- 
courſes, pag · 44, 
45,46. 


(23) Ibid. p. 46. 


(24% Biblrotbegue 
Cboiſie, tom. 7. 
Art. 8. 


(25) Ibid. pag. 


324. 


nity of Hell Torments N] has been ſeverely animadverted upon by ſome writers, and par- 
ticularly by Mr. Wlliam Lupton, of Lincoln-College in Oxford, in a Sermon preached 


[M His Sermon upon the Eternity of Hell- Tor- 
ments.] The text is Matth. xxv. 46, Dr. Hickes 
greatly reproaches our author on account of his Ser- 
mon (22), and tells us (23), that the firſt au- 
thor “ of this opinion among us was an old 
% Sceptic, who wrote a book of the ſubject, which 
« he uſed to put into the hands of others to pro- 
« ſelyte them to his opinion. When he put it 
« into the hands of this Clergyman, upon whoſe 
«* authority I tell this ſtory, he proteſted to him, 
„ that he had converted Dr. Tillotſon and five or 


« ſix Divines more, moſt of which are now [1695] 
«« in great places of the Church.” The piece, which 


Dr. Hickes mentions in this paſſage, was written by 


the Reverend Mr. Whitefoot of Norwich, and inti- 


tled, Arcanum Theologicum ; A ſceptical Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the everlaſting Torments of Hell. It was ne- 
ver printed. Monfieur Le Clerc (24) has given an 
extract of Archbiſhop Tillotſon's Sermon, with ſome 
Remarks upon it, to which he has added ſome conſe- 
quences from it, which appeared to him proper for the 


defence of the Chriſtian Religion againſt thoſe, who 


reje& it upon account of its teaching the eternity of 
the puniſhments of the next world. Among other 
things Monſieur Le Clerc takes notice, that ſome per- 
ſons have cenfured our Archbiſhop for publiſhing a 
doctrine, which might be abuſed by ill men; “ but, 


« ſays that writer (25), there are ſome caſes, wherein 
„we are obliged to diſcover what in others it would 


« be proper to conceal. If there were no objections 
6e to be made againſt the eternity of the torments, it 
* would not be right to meddle with that queſtion ; 
& but ſince we know that there are ſome men who 
*« attack the Goſpel on that fide, and pretend to ſhew, 


«© that the doctrine of it is not conſiſtent with itſelf, 


ce becauſe, as they ſay, it affirms God to be juſt and 
good, and at the ſame time teaches that ne puniſhes 
ſin in a manner, which is not agreeable to his juſ- 
tice or goodneſs, we are obliged to bring back ſuch 
men, and to hinder their reaſonings from being 
«« prejudicial to others, and throwing them into Liberti- 
niſm. To prevent therefore this evil, and to extir- 
pate the very root of it, by putting an end to all 
* diſpute about it, there is a neceſſity of declaring, 


« nal torments are juſt, it is better for him to look 


4 tory puniſhments, than to reject the Goſpel on that 
« account. It is better in ſuch a caſe to be an Ori- 
« geniſt than an unbeliever ; that is, to diſbelieve the 
eternity of hell-torments out of regard to God's 
« juſtice and goodneſs, and obey the Goſpel in every 
„ thing elſe, than to reject the whole revelation, ima- 
gining that it contains ſomething contrary to the 
idea, which itſelf gives us of God, and which is 


«* agreeable to the light of nature. I have been in- 


formed, that Mr. Camphuyſe, a Gentleman famous 
in Holland on account of his pious Poems, had de- 
* clared in a public writing, that he had been tempt- 
ed to reject the Chriſtian Religion altogether, while 
he thought that it taught eternal puniſhments 3 
and that he never overcame theſe temptations, till 


« he found, that the threats of the Goſpel might be 


© underſtood in another ſenſe. It was with a view 
„of promoting the ſalvation of ſuch doubting per- 
«© ſons, that Archbiſhop Tillotſon ſpoke as he did, 
St. Jerom, at the end of his Commentary upon 


_ 4 [{aiah, after quoting ſome paſſages, by which Ori. 


«© gen endeavoured to prove, that the puniſhments of 


the next life would not be eternal, expreſſes himſelf 


thus: Quæ omnia replicant adſeverare cupientes poſt 
eruciatus & tormenta, futura refrigeria, que nunc 
« abſcondenda ſunt ab his quibus timor utilis eft, ut 
«© dum ſupplicia reformidant, peccare deſſſtant. Dued 
nos Dei folius debemus ſcientie relinquere, cujus non 
ſolum mmi ſericordiæ, ſed & tormenta in pondere ſunt, 
& nowit quem, quomedo, aut quamdiu debeat judicare. 
Snlumque dicamus quod humane conventt fragilitati ; 
Domine, ne in furore tuo arguas me, neque in 
« jra tua cortipias me. i. e. They ſay all this, 
* hoping to ſpew, that after the puniſhments and tor- 


that if any perſon cannot perſuade himſelf that eter- 


upon what the Goſpel ſays, as threats or commina- 


in 1706, Our Archbiſhop is ſaid to be the author of 4 Vindication of a Propoſal for an 


Union 5 


& ments, there will come refreſhments, which ought now 
% 70 be concealed from thoſe, to whom fear is of uſe, in 
order that the dread of puniſhment may reſtrain them 


« from ſinning. We muſt leave this to the knowledge of 


&* God alone, wy puniſhments as well as mercies are 
' rightly adjuſted ; and who knows whom, which way, 
and how long, he ought to puniſh. Let us only ſay 
what becomes human frailty, O Lord, rebuke me 
not in thine indignation, neither chaſten me in thy 
diſpleaſure. This is juſt after Tillotſon's manner. 
The jfear of eternal puniſhments, when it induces 
men to obey the Goſpel, cannot but be uſcf1!, ac- 
cording to him, though it ſhould be ill- grounded; 
and it would not be well to deliver from that fear 
thoſe on whom it produces ſo good an effect. But 
on the other hand, when we have ſuch men to deal 
with as are averſe to the Goſpel on account of the 
eternal torments : it is better to let them believe 
the puniſhments finite, than to throw them wholly 
off of the Chriſtian Religion, or give them an ad- 
vantage of attacking it. St. Jerom himſelf was 
moderate in that caſe, as appears from his words 


atque impiorum, qui dixerunt in corde ſur, non eff 
* Deus, credimus æterna tormenta; fic peecatorum at- 


« gue impiorum, & tamen Chriſftianorum, quorum opera 


in igne probanda ſunt atque purganda, moderatam 
* arbitramur & miſtam clementiæ ſententiam judicis. 
* i. e. As awe believe that there are eternal torments 


or the Devils, for all thoſe who deny the being of 


“ God, and for all the impious, who ſay in their hearts, 


There is no God; ſ we believe that the ſentence of 
*« the Judge is ſoftened and mixed with clemency lo- 


* 


cc 


been Chriſtians, and whoſe fins muſt be proved and 
« purged by fre. Others of the Fathers have fol- 


(c 
: 


Huet's Origeniana, lib. 2. queſt. xi. They who 
are of that opinion, at leaſt in ſome reſpects, be- 
lieve that God may have threatned in ſuch a man- 
ner, not only to awe men by fear, as a father often 
threatens his children with what he does not mean 
to do; but becauſe there being infinite kinds of 
ſinners and of fins, there is no limited term for all 
in common, as it is even a great part of the puniſh- 
ment, that they have no poſitive promiſe that it 
will have an end, nor knowledge of the time when 
that end will be. This laſt will be wholly con- 
cealed, and the firit is only a conſequence drawn 
from the mercy and juſtice of God, which are perfectly 
« underſtood only by himſelf, God will condemn 
the impenitent to certain pains, without letting them 

know what he deſigns to do ; as among men, cri- 


«c 


cc 


cc 


c 


La) 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


c 


La) 


cc 


they have deſerved, though there is an order for 
their pardon, which they are not to be . made ac- 
quainted with till the moment that they expect to 
die, It may after the ſame manner happen, ac- 
cording to thoſe, whoſe opinion I am explaining, 
that God will condemn to pains unlimited as to 


wards releaſe at different times, after they ſhall 
have ſuffered as much as his juitice may require. 
Thus the holy Scripture would have called eternal 
ſuch puniſhments, as are to be of an unlimited 
duration in reſpect of the creatures, and whoſe end 
is only known to God; which is the proper mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word O) Siam, which is 
expreſſed by the Greek word air, which ſignifies 
ſuch a time. Suppoſing the caſe to ſtand thus, as 
indeed it may, the thought of ſuch puniſhments is 
dreadful enough to cauſe the moſt hardened to 
tremble, if they expect and conſider any ſuch thing. 
As for thoſe who are altogether unbelievers, they 
are no more afraid of the eternal puniſhments, 
„ which they do not believe, than of limited ones.“ 
We ſhall add here, that the chief authors beſides 
Archbiſhop- Tillotſon, who ſeem to oppoſe the ſtrict 
abſolute eternity of hell-torments, are Dr. Thomas 
Burnet, de flatu Mort, c. x. p. 290, &. T. Swinden 
in the Appendix to his Treatiſe of Hell; the author 4 
| [ 


following: Et ficut Diaboli & omnium negatorum 


awards thoſe ſinner and impious men, who yet have 


lowed the ſame notions, as may be ſeen in Monſieur 


minals are publicly condemned to the death which 


their duration, ſuch men as his mercy ſhall after- 
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( s) Le Clere, 
Bibliotb. Choi ſie, 
tom. 7. Art. 8. 
pag · 29 1. 


Union, wherein be was concerned, printed at London 1679, and of a Letter relating to 
the preſent Convocation at Weſtminſter, printed at London 1690 in 4to. After his death 


there was found a bundle of bitter Libels, which had been publiſhed y 76 him, on 
which he had written with his own hand, I forgive the authors of theſe books, and pray 


God that be may alſo forgive them (5). 


the Annotations on Lux Orientalis, p. 73, 74. S. Col- 
liber in his Impartial Enquiry, p. 105, &c. and his 


Eſay on Revealed Religion, pag. 142, &. Dr. 


Delectus Argumentorum, Oc. c. 47 
k 


(a) Athen. lid. 2. 
Page 37, & alibi. 


Whitby in his Appendix to the 2d Theſſal. Bayle, E. 
piſcopius, and the Fratres Polni. See alſo Fabricii 
p. 720. and two 
pieces in the Phenix, Some of thoſe, who have parti- 
cularly inſiſted on the Defenſe of it, are Archbiſhop 


Dawes, Dr. Jenkin, Dr. Fiddes, Dr. Lupton, Dr. 
Lake, Dr. Sherlock on Providence c. 2. and on a Fu- 
ture State; Rymer Part 1. Scott's Chriftian Life, vol. 
5. p. 91, &c. 8vo. and Diſcourſe 22d p. 435, &c. 
2d vol. of his Works, fol. Patrick's Witneſſes of 
Chriſtianity, Part II. Bates, on the Exiſtence of God, 
"Fe; "Do BY + "= 


TIMEZUS, a Greek Hiſtorian, ſon of an illuſtrious man [4], was of Tauro- 
menium in Sicily, and flouriſhed in the time of Agathocles, who died in the 


4th year of the 123d Olympiad (a). 


He wrote ſeveral books [B], and among 


the reſt an hiſtory of his own country. All theſe are loſt ; there is nothing remaining of 


them. He was extremely inclined to detraction [C], and his veracity 


| [4] Son of an illuftrious man.) He was ſon of An- 


dromachus, who was eminent for his riches and excel- 


Tent qualities, and who may paſs for the founder of 


(1) Taken from | 
Diodorus Siculus, 
lid. 16. cap. 5+ 


_ (2) Idem, ibid. 


(3) Idem, lib. 
| T 4: cap. 16. 


(4) Plutarch in 


Vita Jimoleont is, 


pag · 240. | 


Tx Ane 


(5) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Græcis, pag. 
82. Fee Suidas. 


(6) Dion. Hal. 
lib. 1. cap · 6. 


(7) Cicero, Ep. 
12. lib. 5. ad 
Familiares, pag. 
M. 258 


(3) Athen. lib, 
11. cap. 6. page 
471. 

(9) Diog. Laert. 
in Empedocle, 
lib. S. uum. 60. 


410) Diod. Sicul. 
lib. 5, circa init. 


one of the moſt conſiderable cities in Sicily; for he 
collected all the fugitives of Naxos, a city, which 
Dionyſius the tyrant had deſtroyed, and ſettled them 
upon a hill named Taurus. This was the origin of 
Tauromenium (1). He performed this in the ſecond year 
of the 106th Olympiad (2). It was a long time before 
this, that Dionyſius had deſtroyed Naxos (3). Ob- 
ſerve, that Andromachus reigned in this new city with 
great mildneſs, and ſhewed himſelf an enemy to all 
tyrants. He received the troops of Timoleon, and 
animated his ſubjects to ſecond them, in order to de- 
liver all Sicily from the yoke of tyranny (4). 
[B] He wrote ſeveral books.) Three concernivg 
Syria; fixty eight de argumentis Rhetorice : Onur 
Tings hi NBR ,, mpetidie, Olympionicas ſeu acta 
Chronica. Iran 9 EnAine libris 8. ENU % 
In the former of theſe two laſt works 
he gave the hiſtory of * as far as it was con- 
nected with that of the Romans ; and in the 
other he gave it as far as it was connected with 
that of the Greeks (5). He wrote a ſeparate hiſtory 
of Pyrrhus, as we learn from Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 


ſeus (6), and from this paſſage of Cicero. Deeſfſe mibi 


nolui, quin te admonerem ut cogitares conj unctene malles 
cum reliquis rebus noſira contexere, an, ut multi Græci 
fecerunt, Calliſtbenes Troicum bellum Timaeus Pyrrhi, 
Polybius Numantinum : qui omnes d perpetuis ſuis Hiſto- 
rii ea que dixi bella ſeparaverunt (7). i. e. 1 
was unwilling to omit putting you in mind, to con- 
ſider, whether you would think proper to write the 
hiſtory of my affairs in conjunction with thoſe of 
others; or as many of the Greeks have done, Cal- 
liſthenes the Trojan war, Timæus that of Pyrrhus, 
% Polybius that of Numantia, who have all of them 
V rote their accounts of thoſe wars ſeparately from 
their general hiſtories.” We have ſeen that Ti- 
mzus's hiſtory was divided into two parts, and that 
the former part was ſaid to conſiſt of eight books, 
without mentioning how many the ſecond contained, 
But I muſt add, that ſeveral writers quote him without 


obſerving this diſtinction; they only refer in general 


to ſuch or ſuch a book of his hiſtories. The higheſt 
quoted by Athenzus is the twenty eighth (8). Dioge- 
nes Laertius goes only as high as the eighteenth (9). 
C He vu, extremely inclined to detraction.] 
This was the reaſon why ſome letters were added 
to his name, in order to give him a title, which 
would intimate his inclination to cenſure. THG. 
pr» & , fd e c eG, The Tar x 
anpib tlas, * The mohvtupiac Wifrorlizta;, dl Tx; axaipu; 
% poarxpus immuno ig WAY; dl D. x) det Thr 
bib Cν Ths πν 10 £05 ExiriHαι - und r bold - 
09 (10). i. e.“ Timæus indeed has uſed great ac- 
* curacy in marking the times of actions, and taken 
much pains to entertain the reader with a variety of 
ſubjects. But he is juſtly blamed on account of 
his unſeaſonable and long cenſures ; for his love to 


„which, and his ſeverity in them, he was fiyled by 


4 


has been 
greatly 


&© ſome Epitimæus, i. e. The Cenſurer.“ You ſee, that 
the hiſtorian, who makes exception to him, does not 
omit to commend him in other reſpects; I mean, for 
the exactneſs in chronology, and the extent of his 


learning. All thoſe, who have criticiſed on him are 


not ſo equitable ; one of them repreſents him only on 
the diſadvantageous fide, and makes uſe of a paren- 
theſis for that purpoſe. Tres dd papropic #5} mw yo- 
Yule mr; - wire eyrivic rol Aęrteidb- 
e. T Taupepet ir Timor, x) nw; GaTxavy e, 9 
uro (ds x) Ex NU Mf] N we in Thy 
Ilipoixav mapararadmo Xi lo 28 ins Tw ir- 
x&1' (11), i. e. This is evident from the decrees then (11) Strabo, lib. 
„made; which Artemidorus declares to have been un- 4 pag. 440. 
* known to Timæus the Tauromenian, a man very 
“ invidious and full of calumny, for which reaſon he 

*« was called Epitimæus, 1. e. the Cenſarer, who writes 
„that they built that temple from the ſpoils of the 
« Perſians.” In order to underſtand this paſſage the 
better, I ſhall add, that it relates to the refutation of 
a falſity related by our Timæus concerning the Ephe- 
ſians. He had ſaid, that they employed the ſpoils of 
the Perſians to build the temple of Diana. Here 
follows a third critic, who cuts to the quick. A 
dy »% vv vic pry vine A, dgaν%t, A Neri Toi; 
vo Tale xaTx Anpozolpes tip ne txen@- d av gx 
£:X0TWG TUY paves ovy[wpun;, 20k wirtws van" edn, fa 


T0 vpecards i Tai Aoiobgin innit T5 u. 


ds Tyr tpQuror Wixpioey (12). i. e. We therefore (12) Polybius, 
% may juſtly ſeem to condemn what Timzus has ſaid lib 12. pg. 689. 
*« againit Demochares. But he does not appear to de- | 
* ſerve any pardon or the leaſt credit, becauſe in his 

« cenſures he departs from his office, merely from his 

% natural malignity of temper.” Clemens Alexandrinus 

repreſents Timæus and Theopom pus as a couple of ſaty- 

rical and fabulous hiſtorians. "AAN' wpu Ocnropry wer 

T. wiyes *» BraoPruing oormrlaow (13). Sed (13) Stromet. lib. 
Theopompo quidem Times qui fabulas & maledicta com- I. init. pag. m. 
ponunt. Cornelius Nepos does al moſt as much (14). Ob- 2%. 

ſerve, that Athenæus remarks, that Iſter writing againſt (14) The:pom- 
Timzus calls him Epitimæus (15). He was perhaps ... & Ti 
the firlt, who invented this pun. Obſerve allo, that 55 - ated 
Ariſtotle was one of thoſe, who were ill treated b _ 2 
Timæus (16), and do not forget this circumſtance, that 1 Alcibiade. 
our hiſtorian ſhewed all his malignity againſt others 

who had done him no injury, Thus he falls ſeverely (15) Athen. lib. 
upon thoſe, who had ſpoken of Phalaris's Bull. He 4 cap. 20: pat 
treats them with contempt as relaters of fables ; he *7* 

aſſerts with the utmoſt warmth, that there never was (16) See Ding. 
ſuch a bull (17) ; and yet he was miſtaken himſelf, Laert. my 
for this bull was fill in being in the time of Diodorus iges * 
Siculus (18). It had been tranſported to Carthage 

when the city of Agrigentum had been ſacked by Imil- pa, lib. 1 5. cap. 
car, and it had been reſtored to the Agregentines 260 2 pag. 791. 


years after, when Scipio Africanus deſtroyed Carthage. (17) Diod. Scul. 
Theſe particulars are related by Diodorus Siculus (19) lib. 13. cap. 90. 


as a proper occaſion of cenſuring our Timaus, and of pag. 543: edit. 
pointing out the conjunctures, in which we ought — 1611, in 
to excuſe the miſtakes of hiſtorians, and in which *** +. 
we ought not to excuſe them, We ought to pardon (18) 1dem, ibid- 
them, when the facts are ſo obſcure, that even with (19) wa. 

| 2 great 
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greatly queſtioned [D. His reſentments againſt Agathocles, and his affectation of 
treating him with ſo little juſtice, gave great offence. He gave way too much on this 


occaſion to a ſpirit of revenge 


great diligence it is not poſſible to diſcover the truth; 


we ought not to excuſe them, when their negligence 


or inclination to flatter or calumniate any perſon, carry 
them out of the right way. The words of the origi- 
nal will extremely pleaſe thoſe who are capable of un- 
derſtanding them. It is for them that I tranſcribe them: 
others ought not to be diſpleaſed; they will paſs over 
them without the trouble of reading them, and yet 
they will know in general the ſentiment of the hiſtorian. 
Iz} d T&rs OU Spor ti D, Nd 74 Ti- 


6 Twv 740 sc . Cuyſpa@iay wiupdrατνν KATHY PHT , 9 


ovy[vauy ee Teig ipoprypurPorg dH , 07 topro- 
xtr. Nich Cov, 2» c 1% dig Uu ονν enorifÞaſniw exyco- 
A jurvon, by F, ol i, T8; ovyſpair; x e Toi d- 
HRT rug ve ov/yrapn;, OG & Sp e dg, x) TH 


t Tei Tapoxoptog xpovois aAnJiing 501; doowire* 785 


X0vIa; xearhyYopiars Tſyuvem, ray xonartvore; THE „ 


(20) Diod. Sicul. 
lib. 13. p. 380. 


edit. Grace 


Hen · Steph. 15 59 
in fol. 


fix le x mporxtiperiy & Tu paivorice 75 dnpicg; mhory- 


1p TixpdTspey cpo ANovleg, amor PAN At The A 
ius (20). i. e. I have choſe to inſiſt the more 
* accurately on this, becauſe Timæus, though he cen- 

ſures the writers preceding him with great viru- 
lence, and makes no allowance to other hiſtorians, 
yet is himſelf found to trifle and miſtake where he 
« profeſſes the moſt zealous regard for truth. For 
“it is juſt in my opinion to excuſe writers in thoſe 
„points, where there have not procured a true account, 
ſince they are men, and fince the real ſtate of paſt 
times is with great difficulty to be reſcued from 


ce 
ce 
«cc 


e obſcurity. But on the other hand, I think that 


(21) In the re · 


thoſe are deſervedly to be blamed, who deſignedly 
neglect a diligent enquiry, and deviate from the 
high road of truth, in order to flatter ſome, or 
« abuſe others.“ | | 

[D] His weracity has been greatly queſtioned. ] See 
the paſſage of Polybius, which I have cited in the 
preceding remark, and that which I ſhall quote be- 


low (21). In ſhort, read what remains of the twelfth 
book of Polybius. | | 


[E] His affectation of treating him with ſo little 


Juſtice. . . . He gave way too much on this occaſion to 
a ſpirit of revenge] Agathocles had forced him to 


abandon Sicily; this coſt him nothing during his life; 


but he paid for it after his death. Agathocles living 


was not a perſon, of whom Timæus could take his re- 


(22) Suidas, ub / 
mfr as 


(23) Suidas, in 
Vizatiog, p. 911. 


124) Idem, ibid · 


venge: it was neceſſary for this author to delay his 
vengeance till Agathocles was dead. Then he diſ- 
charged on him the torrent of his reſentment: this ty- 
rant was defamed, not only by a deſcription of his 
crimes and ill qualities, but alſo by fictitious reproaches. 


He was robbed of the glory of his ſucceſſes; his miſ- 
fortunes were aſcribed to his ill conduct, not excepting 


even the moſt accidental ones: he was repreſented as 
a poltroon, though it was evident enough that he had 
given a thouſand proofs of his being a great and brave 
General. Could he, who was only a potter's ſon, 
without this quality, have ſubdued all Sicily, and part 
of Italy and Libya? Does not Timæus contradict him- 
ſelf? In the reſt of his work he extols to the ſkies the 
valour of the Syracuſans: and afterwards pretends, 
that Agathocles, who ſubdued them, was the moſt 
cowardly of mankind. Ilag' 6Am yap rv yeutnr iyxw- 
pd Cor Ty Tay Eupexaoiu pt i To THTHY ? 
FLAG no N tveu 1286 & lens 450 (22)... Cum 
fer totam hiſtoriam Syracuſanorum fortitudinem laudet, 
illum qui ſubegit iſtos omnes mortales ignavia longe ſu- 


peraſſe dicit. He ſhews therefore too plainly his 


paſſions and reſentment : the five laſt books of his 


hiſtory, in which he treats of the actions of Agatho- 
cles, deſerve not the leaſt commendatien. Suidas, 
who furniſhes me with all this (23), affirms, that our 
author in all other parts of his hiltory, has taken great 
care to relate the truth. Ov7O- o TIA. Tas 
@wapria; rd wee tavry ovſypainy Wingo rare iR Bess, 
xard pi & jth Ts HD whim mydroiny xt Thi 
&ArFriag iy od Tac A Ne Ng cp Eri, T% moAAG 
xari/woa Tg Inrass, dies TI pos euro ix9Ipar (24). 
i. e. This Timæus, who ſeverely animadverts upon 


Vol. IX. 


[ E ]. Other objeftions have been made to his 
hiſtory [F]; but very able judges acknowledge, that he was a writer of great lea 


rning 
arid 


« the miſtakes of other hiſtorians, in other parts of his 
* hiſtory, has been very ſolicitous to ſpeak truth; 
„ But in his account of Agathocles he has falſified 
„ moſt things to the diſadvantage of that Prince, 
* whom he hated." n 
We find in Polybius ſome of the ſlanders, which 
Timæus had thrown out againſt Agathocles. He ac- 
cuſes him of having proſtituted himſelf in his youth to 
all comers, and in all ways. Teyorivac ro A, R, 
v hv apdrny ‚Hνjꝭjmᷓ xoivey ip, F reiten Tolg of xp 
TE5%To0I;, NN, Thiopxm, M Tay Gi, Tok 
did Hurpor Ic Yrierd ra. Agatboclem in prima (25) Polyb. lih. 
etate publicum fuiſſe poſtibulum, paſſim emnium incon- 12. pag. 659. 


tinentiſſimorum libidini expoſitum, graculum, iriorcham edit. 161g in fol · 


you? Which <vay have not you ſerved me? Words 3 5 ewe 
which Polybius thinks extremely infamous. Or «nt 


Te- am, quam prin- 


Jars Thy tyuvedies Oh KaTaRAOptry eU, Ar Hymne cipia originis ba- 
110 Ur 27 ot; ri 5 6 * od. Ubi fato fundtus buit. Siquidem a 
efet, ejus uxorem mortuum maritum lamentantem hujuſ- _ - lags 
modi plangorem edidifſe, quid non ego tibi? quid non 3 oped Fr. 

tu mihi(26) ? Polybius does not deny, that Agathocles ſtupri patient ia 

was the moſt impious of all men (27) ; Hale, iy exbibuit, Annos 
& ,: Fuit ille ſane omnium maxime impius: but einde pubertatis 
he obſerves, that this does not excuſe the ſatyrical ma- ex 


% 


lignity of Timæus, which confutes itſelf; for it ap- Boats aol 


J- nas tranſlulit, 
pears from the account of that author, that Agathocles, Pe bæc apud 


without fortune or birth, arrived at the higheſt digni- #trumgue ſexum 
ties: he ſubdued Sicily, he reduced Carthage to dan- Jai, vitam 


gerous circumſtances, he ſupported himſelf in his ty- latrociniis muta- 


vit. 


ranny till his old age, and he died a King. This 
ſhews, that nature had endowed him with many great (26) Idem, ibid. 
qualities. Now it was the duty of hiſtorians to re- See 44% Juſtin 
preſent him not only by his bad actions, but alſo by . 
thoſe, which deſerved commendation; and conſequently 3 & Suidas in 
we cannot excuſe Timæus, who having related in a Tab. 
malicious and hyperbolical manner all that was excep- | 
tionable in Agathocles's conduct, ſuppreſſes throughout (27) Polyb. lib, 
all that was commendable in it. O 9: wagiorxoT opal 12. pag. 659. 
owe The Nay mingias 20 6E EAGTT WT, OH ue, 2 

ur cn N val iE, TR di x αννάινν TVANS- nn, 
do ct Ni Nef E. Agregius hic ſcriptor maledicendi (+8) Polyb. lib. 
ſtudio oc cæcalius minus vette facta cum quadam animi ma- 12. p3ge 660. 
lignitate ſolitus narrare, & {jmul omnia in majus ex- 

tollere, prœclara facinora ſimul cundta pretermiſit (28). 

There is nothing more judicious than this whole diſ- 

courſe of Polybius. | 5 

[F] Other objection: have been made to his hiftory.} 

We learn from Suidas (29), that Timzus was called (29) Suidas, in 
pee, i. e. the rhapſodical old woman, becauſe Hie, pag. 
he inſerted in his hiſtory every thing which offered. Putt 

It is the ſame thing as if he had been called a compiler 

of old wives tales. Polybius charges him with havin 

poken of Italy with a great deal of ignorance (30); (30) Polyb. lib. 
and of having joined to this defect in the deſcription “ Pas. 105. 

of Africa a low genius, without judgment, and ex- | 
treme credulity in old traditions. To» dl Titten £304 

rig Ar U p60 vov anigopries yi yorivau mepb TAv KATH Tv Arun, 

GANG K Teudoprad) % TEw;, A TVNAD' 65 ov reg & x, 

Princes dn trdicewier, Timaum jure pronuntiet (31) Idem, lib, 
aliguis non ſolum imperitum rerum Africe, ſed etiam 12. init. p. 653. 
puerili ingenio virum, ac prorſus infirmo judicio & qui 

antiquitus traditis opinionibus ſupra modum fuerit dedi- 

tus (31). He blames him for having informed himſelf 

only by hearſay, and for want of diſcernment. H 
rag aArexg ior; pacuwe; Af On. In dijudicandis iis qui (32) Idem, ibid. 
ſibi narrarentur negligens fuit (32). This undoubtedly pag. 668. 

was the occaſion of the contradictions, which were 

objected to him (33). Add to this the paſſage of Lon- (33) Athen. lib. 
ginus, which I ſhall cite in the remark [I], and thoſe 6. pag. 272+ 

of Plutarch, which will be quoted below ; and obſerve, 

that he was not ſo ſervile a follower of old traditions, 

but that he ſometimes refuted them; but iz was not 

happy in his choice: for inſtance, he erroneouſly re- (34) See the re- 
jected the tradition of Phalaris's.bull(34), and that of the ark [C] quo» 


colony ation 17), 
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5) Lucian. in 


crobiis, page 
642. tom. 2. 


(e) That is, at 
Athens, if we 
believe Corradus 
in Brutum Cice- 


ronit, pag. 115. 


colony of Locrians (35) ; and it is probable that he 
12. page 659% yas no better founded, when he denied that Zaleucus 
(36) Cicero, gave laws to that people (36). He denies even, that 
. Epift. 1. lib. 6. there was ſuch a perſon as Zaleucus (37). 

ad Atticum, pag» [G] Very able judges acknowledge, that he was a 
. 359. writer of great learning and eloquence.) The paſſage 
(37) Idem, lib. of Diodorus Siculus, which I have quoted above (38), 


(35) Polyb. lib. 


2. de Legibus, ſerves me here for a commentary; but 1 find my ac- 
folio 333, C. count much better in the following words of Cicero. 

1228 Minimus natu horum omnium Timaus, quantum autem 
( Y, —_ judicare poſſum longe eruditiſſimus, & rerum copia ac 
on (10 


ſententiarum varietate abundantiſſimus, . & ipſa compoſe- 


tione werborum non impolitus magnam eloquentiam ad 


(39) Cicero, de ſeribendum attulit, ſed nullum uſum forenſem (39). 
Oratore, lib, 2, i. e. The lateſt of all theſe, Timæus, was, as far as 
| folio 73, De « T can judge, the moſt eloquent, and moſt abounds 
| « in extent of matter and variety of reflections; 
% and being not inelegant in the ſtructure of his words, 
„ ſhewed great eloquence in his writings, though no 
© turns of oratory.” He had juſt named Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Philiſtus, Theopompus, Ephorus, Xeno- 
phon, and Calliſthenes. 1 remark this in order that 
the reader may the better judge of the place, which 
'Timzus held in Cicero's eſteem. All thoſe great hiſto- 
rians were conſidered as inferior to him, with reſpect to 


learning and copiouſneſs of matters and reflections. 


This is ſaying a great deal. He was not ranked 

very diſadvantageouſly in point of eloquence: you will 

ſee this ſtill better in theſe words. Genera Afiaticæ 

dictionis duo ſunt, unum ſententioſum & argutum, ſen- 

tentiis non tam gravibus & ſeveris quam concinnis & 
(40) Idem, in venuſtis, qualis in hiſtoria Timæus (40). i. e. There 
ruto, circa Si 4 are two kinds of the Afiatic ſtyle, one ſententious 
Page Me 435T% 44 and ſprightly, full of reflections, not ſo much grave 
and ſolemn, as neat and elegant.“ But to ſhew that 

the beſt judges of works of genius did not agree 


Io | more among the ancients than moderns, I ſhall quote a 
ra 
in Nicia, init. 4 mæus, hoping to ſurpaſs Thucydides' in vivacity of 
bes- 23. eloquence, and to depreciate Philiſtus as ignorant, 
% diſagreeable and impertinent, undertakes in his 
« hiſtory to deſcribe battles both by ſea and land, 
*« and the eloquent ſpeeches written by both of them, 
« in which, by his leave, he does not come near 
seither of them, any more than a man on foot a Lydian 
5 chariot, as Pindar ſays, and diſcovers himſelf to be 
«© a perſon of an ill taſte and little judgment in that 
point, as Diphilus ſays, 5 


Fat and fluffed out with greaſe of Sicily.” 


Cicero, mentioning a reflection of Timæus as a ſmart 
ſaying, obſerves, that there are many ſuch in that 
(42) You will hiſtorian (42). But Plutarch, who aſcribes it to another 
on - „Here author, treats it as flat and puerile. 7 
EGNT AR a8 [] The commendations which he gave to Ti moleon.] 
BIA. e ranks him above the greateſt Gods (43), if we 
believe Suidas, who adds, that this flattery deſerved 
(43) Mage mu- much more to be puniſhed than that of Calliſthenes; 
b. Tienter re for the latter had no other view than the deification of 
| ne 3 Alexander, a Prince infinitely more illuſtrious than Ti- 
tem illuſtriſſimis moleon; but Timæus did not ſtop here, he was for 
Diiz majorem fa- giving his hero the ſuperiority over the higheſt Deities. 
— 22 — — Suidas's reaſoning turns upon a well conducted parallel; 
noured, and leſs exceſs in the honours, and on the 
other more exceſs in the honours, and leſs merit in 
him, who receives them. This concluſion of Suidas 
therefore is juſt, and Calliſthenes was puniſhed with 
death very deſervedly for his flattery. Timæus deſerved 
ſtill more the ſame puniſhment. I am ſurprized to 
read in Suidas what relates to Calliſthenes; for ſeveral 
other writers mention, that Calliſthenes made himſelf 
odious to Alexander merely from his too great liberty 
of ſpeech to him without flattery, eſpecially upon the 
ſubject of divine honours. We may obſerve, that 


fine paſſage from Plutarch (41). * The hiſtorian Ti. 
conqueſt of Meſſina. 


we find in it on one ſide more merit in the perſon ho- 


TIM 


and eloquence [C]. He was no leſs exceſſive in his praiſes, than in his cenſures, 
which appeared from the commendations which he gave to Timoleon HJ. He lived 
ninety fix years (>). His fortune ſeems to have been but moderate. He lived very 
quietly in his place of exile (c); he renounced an active life, travelling, war, and the 
offices of the robe (d). This was the reaſon why ſome were aſtoniſhed, that he ſhould (4) Polyb. ib. 
have gained the reputation of an able Hiſtorian (e). Longinus cenſures him for a thing, P# 570. 
which does not deſerve to be criticiſed [7]. But Plutarch has condemned him juſtly for (9 14m, ibid, 


puerilities, 


Suidas imputes to Timæus two conſiderable faults ; 
the firſt is, that he condemned too ſeverely in others 
the ſame vices, to which he himſelf was addicted: the 
ſecond is, that he had a very corrupt heart, conſidering 
the maxims, which he profeſſes, and the opinions, 
which he infinuates into his readers (4.4). (44) Suidas, in 
[1] Longinus cenſures him for a thing which does not Cali, p. 911. 
de ſerve to be criticiſed.) * With regard to the cold | 
and puerile ſtyle, of which we treat, Timæus is 
full of it. This author is in other reſpects a man 
« of parts; he does not want ſometimes the grand 
and ſublime ; he has great knowledge, and fays 


„ things in a good manner; except that he is natu- 


* rally inclined to cenſure the faults of others, tho? 
blind to his own, and ſo ſolicitous to utter new 
thoughts, that this occaſions him frequently to fall 
into the Joweſt puerility. When he wants to com- 
«© mand Alexander the Great, he ſays ; He conquered 
Alia in leſs time than Iſocrates was in writing his 
« Panegyric. An admirable compariſon this between 
Alexander the Great and a Rhetorician ! By this 
« way of reaſoning, it would follow, that the 
Lacedemonians ought to give place to Iſocrates, 
« ſince they were thirty years in taking the City of 
«© Meflena, and the latter was but ten in making his 
© Panegyric (45).” zin (45) | 
this paſlage ; I know not what became of his judg- 2 Rn 
ment, when he wrote in this manner. One of our . 
learned men, a writer of genius, has paſſed this cen | 
ſure on it. Longinus, ſays he (46), is a chicaner, and (46) Coſtar, 4- 
a falſe ſubtilixer. 
ſpent leſs time in the conqueſt of all Aſia, than Iſo- 
crates did in finiſhing his Panegyric. Longinus cen- 
fures him for comparing a great Prince with a Sophiſt, 


and affirms that by this way of reaſoning it might be 


thought that the Lacedemonians were leſs valiant (47) (47) Thus it 
than Iſocrates, ſince he wanted but ten years to write * 
his Panegyric, whereas they employed thirty in the Geek it oo 
What conſequence is this ? & ue, guoad 
« Did Timæus ſpeak of the valour of Ifocrates ? Is fortitudinem. 
« it properly comparing an Orator with a Conqueror, gre Des 
to compare the time of the compoſition of the one vietſed = 1 
* with that of the other? Though there is no pro- haps with ; view 
% portion between actions intirely different, does it to concea! a little 
follow that there is none between the long and ſhort che falſe ſenti- 


_ * ſpace of their duration? Cannot we ſay, that Guf- pg 1 Longi- 
„ tavus the Great made himſelf maſter of part of 


« Germany in a leſs number of years than Monſieur 


* Vaugelas employed in tranſlating Quintus Curtius, 


Father Strada in finiſhing his hiſtory, or Scriverius 
« in publiſhing his edition of Martial (“). (In Scaliger ſome- 
Monſieur Coſtar has not taken notice of all the er- Where in his 
rors in this paſſage of Longinus; he might have ob- Letters ſty les 
ſerved, that there are ſome things, which one cannot 3 Tenni 
. . , artialis edito- 
ſurpaſs or equal without an extraordinary merit, and ,,,, 
yet one may be inferior to them without being con- 
temptible. A Prince who ſhall ſubdue three King- 
doms in as ſhort a ſpace of time as a Geographer 
ſhall make three maps, would undoubtedly perform 
a great action; but if he ſhall conquer but one pro- 
vince, while a Geographer ſhall make ten maps 
of the world, we ſhould not be allowed this conle- 
quence, therefore he is inferior in conduct and expedi- 
tion to that Geographer. I remark this to ſhew that 
Longinus had no right to conclude, that the compa- 
riſon of Timæus did more honour to Iſocrates than to 
the Lacedemonians ; for ten years ſpent in the compo- 
ſition of a ſpeech might ſhew leis expedition, than 
thirty years employed by a ſmall Nation in ſubduing 
a neighbouring State. 
The cenſurer of Timæus did not attend to the de- Ax obſervation 
ſign of compariſons. They are intended to ſhew the on the deſign of 
reatneſs and ſmalneſs of objects. Nothing therefore compariſons. 
1s more proper to be compared to certain things, than 
what moſt evidently enlarges the idea. Thus, to ſhew 
the rapidity of Alexander's victories, it was proper 


4 to 


I cannot diſcover Longinus in (45) Lonęinus, 


Timeus had written 3 Alexander 394 pag. 88, 
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to oppoſe them to the ſlowneſs of a Panegyriſt. Con- 
ſider on one hand the obſtacles of a war, the great 
number of enemies which Alexander encountered with, 
the prodigious extent of the country which he ſub- 
dued ; conſider on the other hand how eaſy it is to 
write a diſcourſe, which may be repeated in an hour's 
time; it will be impoſſible but that you muſt form an 


idea of the incredible expedition of the conqueror, if 


you know that he did not ſpend more years in his 
conqueſts, than a Rhetorician in a ſpeech. Another 
conqueror, who ſhould not have ſubdued in thirty 
years ſo many provinces as Alexander did in ten, 
would not have been ſo proper as Iſocrates for the 
compariſon ; for we naturally imagine that there is 
almoſt an infinite difference between the labour of a 
Rhetorician and that of a Conqueror. We conceive 
that it is incomparably more eaſy to range words 
than to ſubdue Kingdoms. We muſt therefore con- 
clude, that Timæus was very happy in his choice. 


| He fixed upon what would mott ſenſibly ſtrike the 


48) Girard, 
du Duc d Eper - 


Jon. 


Cicero pro 
— Manilia, 
folio 104 5 E. 


(50) Idem, ibid, 


Vie 


imagination of his readers. I have read in a modern 


writer (48), that the Duke of Candale and Cardinal 


de la Valette, the Generals of the French army in 
1637, boo Landrecies almoſt in fewer days than 
Charles V ſpent months in not taking it, being forced 
after fix months to raiſe the ſiege with great diſgrace. 
This is undoubtedly a beautiful, grand, and noble 
idea; but I am ſure, that the expedition of a con- 
queſt would ſtrike us ſtill more, if it were ſaid, A fa- 
mous Engineer had formerly emplayed as much time in 
draabing up the plan of that place, as they did in taking 
it. Great examples are no leſs in favour of Timæus 
than theſe reaſons. The moſt eminent Orator of 
Rome has ſaid, that Pompey had finiſhed more wars 


than others had read of; and that no travellers ever 


paſſed through ſo many countries in fo ſhort a time, 
as he ſubdued them by his victories. Qui ſæpius cum 
bote conflixit quam quiſquam cum inimico concertaUt : 
plura bella geſſit quam cateri legerunt : plures provin- 
cias confecit quam alii concupicverunt (49) Dis 


unguam aut obeundi negotii aut conſequendi quzſtus ſtudio 
tam brewvi tempore tot loca adire, tantos curſus conficere 


potuit, quam celeriter Cn. Pompeio duce belli impetus na- 
wvigavit (50)? i.e. ** Who has oftner engaged with a 
« public enemy than any other man with a private 
« one in a common quarrel; who has .ended more 
« wars than others have read of; and ſubdued more 
« provinces than others have coveted. . . . Who 
« ever was able to viſit ſo many places, and perform 
« ſo many journies, on the account of buſineſs or 
« trade, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time as the war ſpread 
„ jitſelf under the conduct of Pompey ?” Is not 
this comparing Pompey with the meaneſt private per- 
ſon who can read, and with a Merchant, whom deſire 


(57) Impiger ex- of gain hurries from place to place (51) ? If the com- 


tremos currit mer- 
cator ad Indos, 
Per mare paupe- 
riem fugiens, per 
 ſaxa, per igneis. 
Hor. Epiſt, 1. 
lib, 1. 


{ 52) This puts 
me in mind of 
theſe two verſes, 
Ilton & Tenedos, 
Simorſgue & 
 Xantus & Ide 
Nomina ſunt ipſo 
fæne timenda ſono, 


It is Laodamia 
who ſpeaks thus 


in her Epiſtle to 
Protefilaus, apud 


Ovid. Heroid. 
Epiſt. 13. p. m. 
48. 


(53) Des Preaux, 
Epitre 4+ page M» 
34. 


pariſon of Alexander with a Rhetorician, which Lon- 
ginus has ſo much cenſured, is not juſt, muſt not we 
condemn this of Cicero, which however is admirable, 
and the moſt proper imaginable to raiſe in the mind 
the ideas, which the Orator was concerned to raiſe ? 
Let us proceed now to modern examples. I do not 
urge what was faid of Charles VIII, that he ran 
through all Italy, like a Quarter-malter with his 
chalk in his hand, and without ſtopping. I ſhall 
come directly to Monſieur Boileau, one of our greateſt 
maſters, He alledges two reaſons to excuſe himſelf 
for not celebrating the victories of the year 1672. 
The firſt is that the names of the Cities, which the 
Kin 
and "ford only odd ſyllables unfit for verſe (5 2]. 
ſecond is, that the conqueror marched ſo fait, chat the 
Muſe could not keep pace with him: 

Encor fi tes exploits moins grands & moins rapides 

Laiſſoient prendre courage a nos Mujes timides ; 

Peut-eſtre avec le temps, a farce d'y rever, 

Par quelque coup de I Art nous prurrions nous ſauver 3 

Mais des qu'on veut tenter cette waſle carriere, 

Pegaſe Seffarouche & recule en arriere ; 

Mon Apollon tonne, & Nimegue eſt a toy, 

Que ma Muſe eſt encore au camp devant Or ſoy (5 3). 


puerilities, which relate to a common place extremely cultivated in antient Hiſtory, It 


was that of collecting lucky or unlucky preſages 5 
character of Timæus, that he was proper for the office of an Hiſtorian, and that he 


they in writing a ſong.” 


had taken in Holland, are Harſb and barbarous, 
The. 


It is eaſy to conclude from the 


« Still if your maxtial heat would give us time, 
We might not be at ſuch a loſs for rhyme. | 
The timid Muſes then might courage take, 
And boldly venture for their Monarch's fake. 
„ 'Thus by mere dint of ſtudy or of art, 
Come off with credit, Sir, and play their part: 
«© But ſoon as I attempt the dangerous courſe, | 
«© Back flies my Pegaſus, and doubts his force. 
„ My Phoebus is amaz'd, and &'er my pen 
Has conquer'd Orſoi, you're at Nimeguen.” 


Monſieur Peliſſon had made uſe of this thought in 
his invocation to Pegaſus, a poem which was prodigi- 
ouſly admired, and the deſign of which was to ſhew, 
that the King's conqueſts were ſo amazingly ſwift, 
that the Poets could not follow the rapidity of the tor- 
rent. 
ment, ſo many other writers have made uſe. of it, 
that it is become a common place. I reniember to 
have read it in a Gazette of Paris, and it was, if I 
am not miſtaken, when Monſieur de Guilleragues had 
the direction of that paper. He declared, that he 


was forced to take advantage, that is, to anticipate - 


his Majeſty's victories, that he might keep pace in 
ſome meaſure with the rapidity of his expeditions. 


Monſieur Pavillon, who knows how to treat a ſubject 


with great ſkill, turned that thought in a very beauti- 
ful manner in an Ode upon the taking of Namur in 
1693. Obſerve, that this manner of praiſing the 
King pleaſed a very good judge of the juſtneſs and de- 
licacy of ſentiments. You do mt know perhaps, ſays 
he (5 4), another Madrigal, which pleaſes me infinitely : 


Louis plus digne du troſue 
Du aucun Roy gue Pon ait vit 
 Enjeigne Part d Bellone 

De faire des impromptu. 
C'elt une choſe facile 

Aux Diſciples d' Apollon: 
Mais ce conquerant habile 
A plutoſt pris une Ville 
Quilt wont fait une Chanſon. 


i. e. © Lewis more worthy of a throne than any King, 
ho ever appeared before him, inſtructs Bellona in 
„the art of making impromptu's. This is an eaſy 
* taſk for the ſcholars of Apollo; but this great con- 
** queror is more expeditious in taking a town than 


All theſe thoughts are ingenious, continued Eudoxus ; 


but the compliment here is very viſible, and theje writers 


profeſs io commend, whereas he who ſays, 

Croit que Pon fait les vers comme l'on prend les villes, 

« Believes that ver ſe is made, as cities won, | 
does not ſeem to think of it ; he appears to be out of 


humour, and to hade no other intention than to extricate 


himſelf out of the affair ; and by this means the compli- 


ment beſtowed by bim en paſſant is the moſt delicate. 
The conformity which is between theſe thoughts, and 


the parallel of Longinus, will not permit us to doubt 
but that the approbation of Timæus is included in 
this paſſage of Father Bouhours, But if any perſon 


queſtions it, I muit refer him to theſe expreſs words 
of the ſame Jeſuit (5 5). | 


If a perion ſhould ſay of Lewis the Great, that he 
ſubdued at firſt Franche-Comté in fewer days than 
one could make a panegyric on him, would he ſay 
a filly thing in your opinion? And if upon the 
return from ſo ſhort and plorious a campaign it 
ſhould be ſaid, that thoſe, whoſe duty it was to 
pay their compliments to his Majeſty, wanted more 
time to draw up their ſpeeches, than he employed 
in the conqueſt; do you think, that the thought 
would be a bad one? I do not think fo, anſwered. 
Eudoxus, and yet I think Timæus's thought to be 
exceptionable, becauſe the ſpeeches, which you men- 


6 vor; 


Since Monſieur Peliſſon employed this ſenti- 


land, 


* am not of Longinus's (55) Jsem, ibid. 
opinion; I think he was too critical in reproaching “s 81. 


Timæus with a puerility in praiſing of Alexander. 


C 
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(54) Bouhours, 
Maniere de bien 
perſer dans les 

Ouvrages dE. 
Prit, pag. 199, 1 
200. edit» Hol- | 
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dught to have abſtained eſpecially from employing his pen upon. the actions of 


Agathocles [L]. 


« tion, relate to the King and his conqueſt, whereas 
4 Iſocrates's panegyric had no connexion with Alex. 
1 ander and his victories.“ By Eudoxus's leave, I 
think he might better have given his * 
without any reſerve. I think, that the thought of 
the Greek writer would have been more perfect, if 
Tſocrates's panegyric had been upon Alexander. This 
would have improved the beauty of it; but I cannot 
allow, that the want of ſuch a circumſtance renders 
the compariſon faulty. It preſerves without this a 
lively image of Alexander's rapidity. 

I ought not to forget, that Monſieur Racine ought 
abſolutely to be for Timæus againſt Longinus. Read 
the following paſſage in a letter, which Madam de 
Sevigni wrote November the 3d 1677 to Count de 
Buſly. ** You ſpeak very juſtly of Racine and Boi- 
« leau. The King faid to them four days ago; I 

* am ſorry that you did not come to this laſt cam- 

% paign 3 you would have ſeen the war, and your 

«« journey would not have been a long one. Racine 

„ anſwered ; Sir, we had only clothes for the city; 

«© we ordered ſome for riding; but the places which 

12 1 you attacked were taken before our clothes were 
(56) Lettres du made. This was very agreeably received (56).” 
Comte de Buſſy I cannot tell whether any perſon has made uſe of a 
Rabutin, tom. 2. thought of Martial. It relates to the amanuenſes, 


1 edit. who wrote faſter than a man could dictate them: 


Currant verba licet manus eft weloctor illis, 

(57) Martial, Nondum lingua, ſuum dex tra peregit opus (57). 
lib. 14. Epig. | | 
m_ i. e. Though the words run on faſt, the hand runs 
« faſter than they, and has done its office before the 


“ tongue itſelf.” 


Why might not one ſay, that the arm of a conqueror 
finiſhed its work with much greater expedition, than 
the tongue of an Orator does an Oration ? ES 
[XI Plutarch has condemned him juftly . . . . on the 
common place of preſages Hie runs out 
in ſeveral places into abſurdities of Xenarchas, as 
where he ſays, that he thinks it was an ill preſage 
* for the Athenians, that the General Nicias, who 
derived his name from the word Nike, which ſig- 
** nifies victory, oppoſed the enterprize in Sicily; 
and that by the mutilation of the Hermes, that is, 
the images of Mercury, the Gods advertiſed them, 
*« thatin that war they ſhould ſuffer a great many loſſes 
« from the General of the Syracuſans, whoſe name 
„% was Hermocrates, and who was ſon of Hermon; 
and beſides that it was very probable, that Hercules 
„ would favour the Syracuſans on account of the 
«© goddeſs Proſerpina, in whoſe protection the city of 
«« Syracuſe is, as a return for her ſurrendering to him 
the infernal dog Cerberus; and on the contrary, 
« that he would prove a foe to the Athenians, becauſe 
they defended the Ægeſtæ, who were deſcended 
from the Trojans, his mortal enemies, by reaſon 
that he deſtroyed their city on account of the breach 
of faith and injury done him by King Laomedon. 
*© But perhaps he ſhewed his judgment as much in 
*« wriang all theſe fine things, as in cenſuring the 


„ 
* 


„ ſtyle of Philiſtus, and abuſing Plato and Ati- 


(58) Plutarch, in ** ſtotle (58).” Let us obſerve by the by how falſe 
 Nicta, pag. 523+ an idea the Pagans had of God. The decalogue in- 
—— — forms us, that the iniquity of the Fathers is not vi- 
tiſe of the Sub- ſited upon the children by the wrath of God but unto 
lime, cap. 3+ ridi- the fourth generation. But here is a Pagan Hiſto- 
cules the reaſon rian, who imagines, that the Trojans drew upon their 
drawn from the Protectors the hatred of Hercules eight hundred years 
5 _ the conteſt between that demi god and a Trojan 

82857 n 

[L] Timeus . , . . was not proper for the office of 
an Hiſtorian, and . . . . he ought to have abſiained 


eſpecially from employing his pen upon the actions of Aga- 


thacks.) His favourite paſſion was to impreſs a ſa- 

tyrical character upon his writings ; he was naturally 

fond of criticiſing and cenſuring. It was for this rea- 

ſon that an hiſtory of his writing could never be good, 

tho" he had been maſter of all the other qualifications | 
neceſſary to an hiſtorian (59). A ſatyrical genius (59) Compare 
leads one to ſuppreſs commendable actions, and to with this the re- 
preſent the reader with the weak or wrong fide only, — 3-0 Tay the 
which we may find or give to every thing. This MOND 
method is eſpecially taken, when we are to relate the ; 
actions of a man who has offended us. There was no 

hiſtory therefore, for which Timæus was ſo unfit, as 

that of Agathocles ; for he wrote in a city, whither 

he had retired upon being baniſhed his country by 

Agathocles. The remembrance of this injury pre- 

ſented itfelf every moment, crying aloud for venge- 

ance in the ears of the writer, I leave you to think, 

whether an author naturally ſatyrical could continue 

neuter between the good and ill qualities of a tyrant, 

who had baniſhed him. Thoſe who are fond of de- 

traction, will find undoubtedly, if they examine them- 

ſelves carefully, that their ſatyrical humour is the re- 

ſalt of a bilious and arrogant temper. Now as this 

temper excites a ſtrong inclination to vengeance even 

upon the ſmalleſt injuries, we muſt conclude, that 


Timæus felt a violent paſſion to revenge himſelf of 


Agathocles. On that account he ought not to have 
touched his hiſtory ; but have been aflured, that if he 
ſhould attempt it, be would deviate from the laws of 
hiſtory. The molt moderate and. modeſt perſons would 
have reaſon to diſtruſt their virtue in writing an ac- 


count of the actions of a perſecutor. They ought juſtly 
to fear, that the inconveniences of a preſcription would 


raiſe clouds, which would obſcure the true ſtate of 

actions, and by that means prevent them from diſ- 

charging the duty of an hiſtorian (60). With much (60) See the r- 
reater reaſon ought a man to be apprehenſive of the mark [3] of the 

illuſions of reſentment, when he reſembles Timeus, article HALL 
I believe, that there are ſome perſons ſo equitable, (Richare). 

that they would chooſe not to write at all rather 

than ſet up for hiſtorians in circumſtances, where 


they might apprehend ſuch illuſions ; they would not 


only let the firſt movements of their paſſion ſubſide, 
and wait till time had cloſed the wound, but even 
renounce for ever writing upon all ſuch ſubjects as 
would infallibly open it again. But Timæus was not 
of that ſtamp; and I could venture to affirm, that 15 
the defire alone of revenging himſelf upon Agathocles, (6% They fouls 
determined him to take up the pen immediately in remember that 
order to write the Hiſtory of Sicily. Every age may fine precept, 
furniſh us with ſuch inſtances; I mean with authors, N ig 
who would never have thought of writing Hiſtories, . 
if perſonal reſen:ments and modiſh paſſions had not emgue moram ; 
led them to it They do not wait till their reſentment male curdta mini- 
be abated, which was the leaſt they ſhould have t Impetus. 
done (61), but they write from the very firſt day of ere 5 
; : . j . pprehenſive 
their new eſtabliſhment. Thus we find their hiſtories they fnould not 
too partial, and they add their own gloſſes to every be capable of | 
fat which they mention. One would take chem for writing, if they 
Judges of the Office of Inquiſition; for they paſs dude wait ll 
: . NE o* 2 eit minds are 
judgment on every action, they determine that this is 0. 3 
weak, that baſe, &. Why do not they leave the they imagine 
reader to make this judgment? They ſhouid only give that reſentment 
a narration containing the principles or premiſes of bi them 2 
reaſoning, for the reader himielf may draw the con- u 3 
cluſion, whether it relates to cenſure or approbation. $5; „e negat 
It is ſufficient therefore to exhibit the facts: ſentences facto 1dipnatio 
of this ſort ought to be managed exactly like thoſe ven, ſays Ju- 
called maxims: they ought not to appear in re/zevo, e Sat Ts 
but be incorporated in the narration, as has been re.“ 
marked above (62). There are ſeveral modern Hi- 6a) ln the re- 
ſtories, which want the word Cr7ticalin the title-page. mark [C] of the 
Theſe works are ſolely employed in criticiſing, and ici THE- 
ſometimes the authors enter into a regular diſpute, ' 
They relate, and then confute alternately. 


TIMESIUS [A] was a man of conſequence in Clazomena his native place. He 


[A] Tineſius] I give him the name, which He- 
(1) In the article rodotus has done, and not that of Timeſius, which 
of ABDERA, Plutarch gives him. I have remarked elſewhere (1), 
remark [K]. that a very learned man calls him Tiſamenes, and 


4 


was 


that probably through an error of the preſs he aſ- 2) ibid. remark 
cribes to him the expulſion of the Thracians (2). [P]. 
Another has ſaid that he was expelled by the Teians : bid. remark 
I have likewiſe animadverted upon this miſtake (3). | 


1 S e & -£- _ 


as ao. KA. ac cam 
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TIM 5 88 

J was poſſeſſed there of ſo great an authority, that he did whatever he thought proper; 
| and as he had done great ſervices to the Commonwealth, he did not imagine that he 
ſhould become odious on account of his vaſt power, He was aſſured of the contrary, 
when paſſing through a place, where ſome little children were playing at cockals, he 
heard what they ſaid, One of them was about making a cockal fly out of an hole; 
which ſeemed ſo difficult to be done, that moſt of the children ſaid it could not be 
done; but he who was to play thought differently. 7 wiſh, ſays he, that I could make 
Timeſius's brains fly out, as eaſily as I will make this cockal do ſo. Timeſius did not 
queſtion but that he was extremely hated in the City, and upon his return home told his 
wife what he had juſt heard, and ordered her to pack up her goods and follow him, and 
29933 ſo quitted Clazomenæ (a). I am inclined to think, that it was after this that he under- 
euren. page 812. took to lead a colony into Thrace, and rebuild Abdera. We have ſeen elſewhere (5), 
that his deſign did not ſucceed, and that he was forced away by the Thracians before he 
CERA had fixed his new eſtabliſhment, The Teians, who in the goth Olympiad abandoned 
their city, had incomparably better ſucceſs than he in their deſign of rebuilding Abdera. 
(c) Herovote Id» They preſerved fo gr ſpect for him, that they h d ht 
Lb y prele o great a reſpe , that they honoured him as an hero (c). He 
found the anſwer of the Oracle to be true, which he had received when he conſulted it 

concerning his deſign of leading out a colony: the anſwer was; Look for ſwarms of be] Tenavum fu- 

bees, and you will meet with abundance of waſps (d). The misfortune was, that inſtead {;4 ROY”: -- 


. . . 3 k ! | | ſepibus arcent. 
of doing like the bees in Virgil, which eject the drones (e), he was obliged by the waſps 2 George libs 
to give over his attempt. LR ; | 
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TIMOLEON, the General of the Corinthians, was one of the greateſt men of an- 
cient Greece. He might have been ſtyled the ſcourge of Tyrants ; for his chief inclina- 
tion and chief employment were to puniſh the ulurpers of ſovereign power, and to 
maintain or reſtore liberty. If he attacked tyrants, it was not to rid himſelf of compe- 
titors, or to poſſeſs himſelf of the unlawful authority which he would ſtrip them of. 
We find but roo many ſuch enemies of uſurpers. As for him, he laboured only for the 
| ſake of the people. He carried his zeal for the intereſt of his country ſo far, that he 
cauſed his elder brother Timophanes to be killed [A], after he had found that his re- 
monſtrances and intreaties were incapable of converting him. It muſt be obſerved, that 
Timophanes had made himſelf tyrant of the City of Corinth. His death was attended 
with ſome diſagreeable conſequences to Timoleon. Some people reproached him as an 
execrable parricide, and his mother loaded him with curſes [BJ. This threw him into 


_ deſpair: 


_ Vita Timoleont. 


[4] He cauſed his elder brother Timophanes to be 


| killed.) He did not dip his own hand in the blood 


(1) Thus he is 
called by Theo- 
pompus; but E- 
phorus and Ti- 
mæus call him 
Ortbagoras. Plut 
abi infra, 


(2) Plutarch. in 
pag. 237 


63) Corn. Nepos, 
in Vita Timoleon- 
tis. 


(4) Diod. Sicul. 
lib, 16, cap . 66. 


(5) Adhοα br 
Tic T. Acute 
yung, Fratrem 
uxoris Ti mopha- 
nis. Plut. in Vita 
Timoleont is. 


(6) Cornel. Ne- 
pos, in Vita Ti- 
moleont is. 


of his brother; but he was one of the real authors 
of that murther; for it was executed in the following 
manner. Timoleon formed a confederacy with two 
men, one of whom, named ÆEſchylus, was brother to 
the wife of Timophanes; the other was a Soothſayer 
named Satyrus (1). All three of them went to the 
tyrant, and endeavoured for the laſt time to prevail 
upon him to reſtore to the people their liberty. He 
laughed at them at firſt, and afterwards fell into a 
great paſſion. Upon this Timoleon retired a little 
aſide, and covered his face, and wept while the two 
others killed Timophanes (2). This is the account of 


Plutarch, which in general is agreeable to that of 
Cornelius Nepos (3). But Diodorus Siculus relates, 
that it was Timoleon, who killed his brother (4). We 


may obſerve a difference between Cornelius Nepos and 
Plutarch. The former ſays, that Timoleon joined 
with his brother-in-law ; the latter informs us, that 
he joined with the brother-in-law of Timophanes. 


Let us expreſs this more clearly. This aſſociate, ac- 


cording to Plutarch, was the brother of the wife of 
Timophanes (5) ; but, according to Cornelius Nepos, 
he was married to a ſiſter of Timophanes and Timo- 
leon. Per aruſpicem communemgque affinem, cui ſoror ex 
iſdem parentibus nata nupta erat, fratrem tyrannum in- 
terficiendum curavit (6). i. e. He cauſed his bro- 
„ ther the tyrant to be killed by a ſoothſayer and a 
« common relation of theirs, who had married their 
«© own fiſter.” Moreri has committed a miſtake here. 
Timoleon, ſays he, conſented that Satyrus, auh had 
married their fiſter, ſhould kill this new tyrant. He 

uotes Diodorus and Plutarch; the former ſays no- 
thing of this; the latter does not mention, that Sa- 
tyrus was a relation of Timoleon; he only calls him a 
ſoothſayer. And with reſpect to the ſecond accom- 
plice, he calls him /Eſchylus, and repreſents him as 
the brother of Timophanes's wife. It is poſſible, that 
the ſame Æſchylus might marry a ſiſter of Timopha- 


Yor. IX, 


nes, and be brother of Timophanes's wife. Upon this 
foot Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch would both be in 
the right, but they muit each of them ſuppreſs part 
of the relation between them. | | 
[LB] Some people reproached him as an execrable parri- 
cide, and his mother loaded him with curſes.) Let us re- 
preſent this fact in its full extent from Plutarch. 
„ Thoſe who could not live in a ſtate of popular li- 
„ berty, and who had been long uſed to attend upon 
great men, and to pay their court to them, pre- 


Tl 
40 
cc 
«c 


40 
«6 


pos-has related almoit the fame thing (9) : 


«« tended to be pleaſed with the death of the tyrant ; 


notwithſtanding which, their continually reproaching 
Timoleon, that he had been guilty of a parricide 
execrable and abominable to Gods and men, made (7) Plutarch. in 
ſo great an impreſſion on him, that he repented of 77's 7'mel. pag, 
what he had done, and being alſo told, that his mo- . 
ther bore it very impatiently, and uttered againſt him (8) Ibid. 
words dreadful to be heard, and horrible curſes; he 


went to comfort her, but ſhe would never ſee him, (9) Hoc præcla- 


and even ſhut the door againſt him. Being covered Umm <jus fac- 
therefore with grief and diſturbed in mind, he took „ "*7 2477 m946 


1 ob 5 
a ſudden reſolution to ſtarve himſelf to death; how- 9 1 


ever, his friends did not leave him in this deſpair, enim læſam ab eo 
but prevailed on him by their remonſtrances and Pieratem puta- 
PR re 20: eats. £294 laudem wirtatis 
of his life in private in the country, and to abandon Seda hoy _ 
all ſhare in the adminiſtration of public affairs; rr ve p id 
ſo that at firſt he did not even come to the city, but fun, negue do- 
avoided all company, and continued in the molt ſo- 7" d e fila 
litary and remote parts of the country, where he A AKA nel 
. . ? : pcie, uin eum 
wandered about, conſuming himſelf with melan- racricidem impi- 
choly (3): ... Whether it was the regret, which umque deteſians 
he felt for the death of his brother, or his being cellatet. Qut. 
aſhamed to appear before his mother, or whatever bus rebus ille aded 


was the cauſe, his mind was ſo broke and ſunk by 3 = 


it, that for twenty years after he did not engage In fnem facere volu- 
any honourable or public affair (8).” Cornelius Ne- ie, argue ex in- 
but Dio- Fru] bominum 


dorus Siculus does not mention this long ſtate of me- Ae, Moree 


decedere. Cornel. 


lancholy of Timoleon, but on the contrary he informs Nepos, in Vita 


us, Timolecntis, 


7 H 


He reſolved after this to lead the reſt : Gi, 
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(a) He was ſent 
to Corinth; but 
we muſt not ſay 
as Moreri has 
done, that it was 
after Timoleon 


him 3 for Diony- 
fius did not oppoſe 


TIM 


deſpair : he wanted to put an end to his life; and when his friends at laſt prevailed upon 
him to take a different reſolution, he abandoned all public affairs, and confined himſelf 
to a gloomy ſolitude. He ſpent in it twenty years, and would "egg have paſſed 
his whole life ſo, if an opportunity had not offered of reſtoring liberty to the City of 
Syracuſe. This City, being oppreſſed under the tyranny of Dionyſius, had recourſe to 
the Corinthians, who reſolved to ſuccour it, and gave Timoleon the command of the 
troops appointed for that purpoſe. He performed this voyage with very favourable 
omens [C; but he had many difficulties to ſurmount before he could land in Sicily; 
for Icetes the tyrant of Leontium, who had pretended to join with the Corinthians in 
order to procure the liberty of Syracuſe, and who in reality had no other intention in 
dethroning Dionyſius but to become maſter of that City, joined with the Carthaginians, 
and ſeized all the paſſes. He beſieged Dionyſius in the fortreſs of Syracuſe, and had 
already taken the reſt of the city. Notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, Timoleon made uſe 
of ſtratagems, by which he landed in Sicily, defeated the army of Icetes, and ſoon after 
made himſelf maſter of the citadel of Syracuſe, and afterwards of the whole City; the 
citadel fell into his hands, becauſe Dionyſius delivered it up to him together with him- 
ſelf (a); and he took the city by aſſault without having any of his Bldiers killed or 
wounded. He raſed the fortreſs, that the inhabitants might be aſſured, that the li- 
berty, which they had juſt recovered, would be of long continuance; and after having 
uſed his endeavours with ſucceſs to re- eſtabliſn good order to that place, he applied him- 
ſelf to reſtore their former liberty to all the cities of Sicily, which groaned under tyrants, 
He obliged Icetes to renounce his alliance with the Carthaginians, and to live as a private 
man in the City of the Leontines. He forced Leptines tyrant of Apollonia to ſurrender 
himſelf, and ſent him to Corinth. He gained a ſignal victory over the Carthaginians, 
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(10) Diodorus 
Siculus, lib. 1 6. 


(27) Plutarch, 
bi upra, page 


He puniſhed the perfidiouſneſs of Icetes, who had made a new alliance with them [D]. 


us, that there was but a ſhort ſpace of time between 
the death of Timophanes and the expedition of Syra- 
cuſe (10). He ſays, that as ſoon as Timoleon had 
killed his brother, there roſe a great tumult; part of 
the people demanded, that the murtherer ſhould be pu- 
niſhed, while others inſiſted, that thoſe thanks ſhould 
be given, which were due to perſons who put tyrants 
to death. This diſpute was referred to the deciſion of 

the Senate; the queſtion was canvaſſed on both 
ſides ; advocates offered themſelves for and againſt 
'Timoleon ; the judges had not yet given any judg- 
ment, when the Embaſſadors of Syracuſe came to 
deſire aſſiſtance of the Corinthians. The Senate 


ordered that Timoleon ſhuuld be ſent to Syracuſe, 


and that if he ſhould diſcharge his poſt well, he 
Mould be treated as the murtherer of a tyrant ; but if 
he did not diſcharge it well, he ſhould be treated as 
the murtherer of his brother. I ſhall again quote 
Plutarch, in order to ſhew by a remarkable inſtance 
that the beſt hiſtorians are capable of perverting the 
moſt eſſential characters of a fact. Here is Diodorus 
Siculus, who aſſures us, that the Senate of Corinth did 
not give Timoleon the command of the troops but un- 
der a ſevere condition, which was, that his criminal 
proſecution ſhould be determined either by his abſo- 
| lution, or condemnation, according as he ſhould ac- 

quit himſelf well or ill of his poſt. But Plutarch does 
not relate the affair in this manner; he ſays, that Ti- 
moleon was elected General abſolutely, and without 
any condition, by the ſuffrages of the people; after 
which “ 'Teliclides, who was the perſon, who had at 
that time the greatelt authority and influence in 
„the affairs of Corinth, riſing up before all the people, 
* made a ſpeech to Timoleon, exhorting him to be- 
„ have like a man of honour and a valiant General 
« in that poſt ; for if you behave yourſelf well, ſays 
« he, we ſhall judge of you, that you killed a ty- 
« rant; but if you behave ill: we ſhall judge 
« that you killed a brother (11).“ Theſe are not in- 
conſiderable variations, but accounts eſſentially diffe- 
rent, and as the Latins expreſs it, toto clo diverſe. 
We cannot excuſe one or other of the two hiſtorians ; 
one of them muſt have fallen into 
miſtake. | 

[C] With very favourable omens.) I do not ſpeak 
of the lucky preſage, which he received at Delphi; it 
may be read in Moreri. But here are others: When 
« the ſhips were ready, and the troops had every 
« thing neceſſary for their departure, the Prieſteſſes of 
4 the Goddeſs Proſerpina ſaid, that they had a viſion in 
« the night during their fleep, in which the God- 
« defles Ceres and Proſerpina appeared to them dreſt 
«« in a manner fit for travelling, and told them, that 


a very important 


He 


ve they would go with Timoleon to Sicily, Upon this 
account the Corinthians fitted out a galley, which 


* they called the galley of Ceres and Proſerpine (12). (12) Plutarch, 
„. . . . When Timoleon was out in the open ſea, % ſupra, pag. 
« having the wind in his ſtern, in the night he thought 38, 239. 


* that the heavens opened on a ſudden, and that 


« from this opening there came a great quantity of 


« bright and very viſible fire, which ſpread itſelf 
« over his ſhip, and appeared in the ſhape of a burn- 
«« ing torch, like thoſe uſed in the ceremonies of the 
„ myſteries. This torch attended and guided them 
during the whole voyage, and at laſt diſperſed and 
«« diſappeared at a place near the coaſt of Italy, 
« where the pilots had thought proper to land. The 
« ſoothſayers, being conſulted upon the meaning of 
te this omen, anſwered that this miraculous appearance 
« verified what the Prieſteſſes of Ceres had dreamed, 
« and that the Goddeſſes favouring the enterprize 
„ had pointed out the way by this light ſent from 
„% heaven; the iſland of Sicily being — and de- 
« dicated to the Goddeſs Proſerpina, and ſhe was alſo 
« ſaid to have been raviſhed from thence, and that 
e the ſovereignty of it was given her as a nuptial pre- 


« ſent on the day of her marriage (13).” This nar- (13) Ibid. pag. 
ration of Plutarch might have been more exact; how- 239% . 


ever, we find here clearly enough, when we weigh the 


circumſtances of it, that all this was only a dream; 


and that there was no actual fire, which went before 
the fleet as a guide. So that we cannot make a pa- 
rallel between this event and the pillar, which went 
before the Iſraelites, or the ſtar, which <wonducted the 
Magi to Bethlehem. b 
[D] He puniſhed the perſidiouſneſi of etes, who had 
made a new alliance with the Carthaginians.) The 
reputation of T'imoleon ſuftered ſome blemiſh in this 
affair; for he ſuffered the vengeance to be carried too 
far, and cruelty to be uſed towards thoſe, whom he 
had better have exempted from puniſhment. Let us 
make uſe of Plutarch's words. A few days after 
„ Timcleon marching his army before the city of 
„the Leontines, took Icetes there alive with his ſon 
„% Eupolemus, and the General of the Horſe, who 
«« were delivered into his hands by the ſoldiers them- 
« ſelves. Icetes and his ſon were puniſhed with death, 
* as traytors and tyrants, and Euthydemus, though 
« he was a valiant and brave man in war, found no 
« mercy on account of ſome reproachful expreflion, 
« which he was charged with uttering againſt the Co- 
„ rinthians. For it is ſaid, that when they came firſt 
„from their country to Sicily to make war againſt 
« the tyrants, in a ſpeech, which he made to the 
„ Leontines, ke ſaid among other things, that they 
„ ought not to be ſurprized or terrified, if 

« Corinthian 
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(F) This is the 
beginning of Eu- 
ripides's tragedy 
of Medea, - 


| f 14) Plutarch, 


ub! ſupra, pag. 
252. 


TIM 


He defeated Mamercus tyrant of Catana, and purſued him is far as Meſlina, where the 
tyrant Hippo had given him refuge. He beſieged that place, and had the ſatisfaction 


of taking thoſe two tyrants priſoners [E]. 


o many glorious exploits did not in- 


ſpire him with a deſire of dominion; he was pleaſed on the contrary, that ſome 


perſons in Syracuſe accuſed him [F]. 


He ſpent the remainder of his life in that 


city [C], and received there all the marks of gratitude, which he deſerved, and enjoyed 


in reality all the advantages of ſupreme authority [H], without loſing the glory of hav- 


% Corinthian women travelled abroad (+). 
„Thus the greateſt part of men are often more 
«« offended at hard words than injurious. actions, and 
« are more patient of an injury than of a reflection, 
*© and pardon their enemies, when they revenge them- 
«© ſelves in deeds, ſince they cannot do leſs ; but re- 
% proachful words ſeem to proceed from too great an 
« exceſs of hatred and malignity. After this, upon 
« Timoleon's return to Syracuſe, the people of that 
« city brought to trial the wives of Icetes and his 
« ſon, and their daughters, who were condemned by 
te the voice of the people to death. This of all the 
« actions of Timoleon ſeems to me the moſt excep- 
<« tionable; for if he had thought proper, he might 
* have prevented theſe unhappy women from being 
% put to death; but he took no care of this, and 
s left them to the rage of their citizens, who were re- 
&« ſolved to revenge upon them the injuries done to 
% Dion, after he had expelled Dionyſius the tyrant ; 
&« for jt was Icetes, who cauſed Arete the wife of 
« Dion, his ſiſter Ariſtomache and his ſon, who was 


« then an infant, to be thrown into the ſea, as we 
«© have written elſewhere in the life of Dion (14).“ 


Plutarch's reflection upon the weakneſs of men in 
pardoning more eaſily an injurious action than an 
offenſive word, is a very juſt one. | 

[ZE] He had the ſati faction of taking thoſe two t- 
rants priſoners.) They both came to an unhappy 
end. Hippo ſeeing Meſſina beſieged by ſea and land, 
went on board a ſhip in order to eſcape. * But he was 
4 taken as he was going away, and the Meſſenians 
“% having him in their hands ſent for the children 
% from the ſchool to the theatre, to ſee one of the 
* fineſt ſights which they could behold, that is, the 
“ puniſhment of a tyrant, who was whipt publickly, 


* and afterwards executed. As for Mamercus, he ſur- 
rendered himſelf to Timoleon in order to be tried 


« by the Syracuſans, on condition that Timoleon 
« ſhould not be his accuſer. He was carried to Syra- 
« cuſe, where he attempted to pronounce before the 
«« people a ſpeech, which he had long meditated and 
% compoſed for that purpoſe ; but perceiving that the 
% people cried out and made a great noiſe to prevent 


the hearing of him, and that there was no proba- 


&© bility that they would pardon him, he run croſs 
< the theatre, and ſtruck his head with the utmoſt 


force againſt one of the ſteps, on which the people 


(15) Idem, ibid. 


(16) Ibid. pag. 
251, | 


«© ſit, in order that he might break his ſkull and die 
« immediately, but he had not the luck to die in that 
« manner, for he was taken up alive, and ſuffered 
<« the ſame puniſhment with thieves and robbers (15).” 
We mult not omit to obſerve, that Mamercus was a 
Poet, and had provoked the Syracuſans by ſatyrical 


verſes. Let us hear Plutarch ſpeak (16). ** The com- 


« mon people of Syracuſe bore very impatiently ſome 
«© ftrokes of raillery, caſt upon them by the tyrants ; 


for Mamercus among others valuing himſelf highly, 


« becauſe he could make verſes, and written ſome tra- 
« gedies, having in ſome encounters gained the ad- 
„ yantage over the foreigners kept in pay by the Sy- 
% racuſans, boaſted of his ſucceſs, and dedicating the 


«© ſhields, which he had taken from them in the tem- 
4 ple of the Gods, added theſe ſmart verſes by way 


of contempt and raillery of the vanquiſhed. 


(17) Mamercus 
Tao ue poetarum 
Siculorum gloria 
effulfit. Ex Fo- 
anne Vigiati- 
millio in Tabula 
Poetarum Siculo- 
rum. Hier. Ra- 
tuza, in Elogiit 
Siculorum, pag. 


« Theſe ample ſhields with gold and iv'ry wrought, 
« And all adorn'd with purple, we obtain'd 
% With little ſhields and by ſuperior valour.” 


Here is a Poet, not mentioned by Voſſius. The 
Jeſuit Jerom Raguſa did not omit him in his elogiums of 
the ancient Sicilians (17) ; but inſtead of referring us 
to Plutarch, he quotes only John Vintimiglia. 

F] He was pleaſed. . . . that ſome perſons in Sy- 
racuſe accuſed of This ſeems to me the moſt noble 
paſſage of his life; let us relate it without retrenching 

4 | 


«cc 


ing 


any of Plutarch's words. „Since it is in a manner 
“ neceſſary, that not only all larks ſhould have creſts 
* on their heads, as Simonides ſays, but that alſo in 
all cities governed in a popular manner there ſhould 
be calumniators: there were two at Syracuſe of 
thoſe, who uſed to harangue the people, who ac- 
cuſed Timoleon ; one of whom was named Laphyſ- 
*« tius, and the other Demznetus. Laphyſtius hav- 
ing appointed him a certain day to anſwer before 
the people upon the charge, which he pretended to 
lay againſt him, the citizens mutinied, and wovld 
not permit that appointment to be complied with. 
But he appeaſed them by remonſtrating to them, 
that he had taken ſo much pains, and expoſed him- 
ſelf to ſo many dangers, in order that every one 
of the Syracuſans, who pleaſed, might have the full 
« liberty of the Laws. Another time Demznetus, 
“in a full aſſembly of the people, having cenſured ſe- 
*c veral things done by him, while he was General, 
Timoleon made no anſwer, and faid to the people, 
that he thanked the Gods for granting what he had 
often tequeſted of them, namely, that he might 


cc 
66 
cc 


cc 
46 
«ce 


40 


c 


petulans, & ingratus, vadimonium cum vellet imponere, 
guod cum illo ſe lege agere diceret, & complures concur- 


M/ſent, qui procacitatem hominis manibus coercere cona- 
rentur ; Timolean oravit omnes, ne id facerent, namque 
id ut Laphyſtio czteriſque liceret, ſe maximos labores 


ſummaque adiiſſe pericula. Hane enim ſpeciem liber- 
tatis eſſe, ſi omnibus quod quiſque vellet, legibus ex- 
periri liceret. Iden, cum quidam Laphyſtii ſimilis, no- 


mine Demænetus in concione populi, de rebus geſtis ejus 


 detrabere cæpiſſet, ac nonnulla inveheretur in Timoleonta : 


dixit, nunc demum ſe voti eſſe damnatum, namque 
hæc a diis immortalibus ſemper precatum, ut talem 
libertatem reſtituerint Syracuſanis, in qua cuivis liceret, 
de quo vellet, impune dicere (19). 


once ſee the Syracuſans enjoying an entire liberty of 

„ ſaying what they thought proper (18).” Thoſe (18) Plutarch, 

who ſhall chooſe to read Cornelius Nepos's words, in the Life of 

may have them here. Huic quidam Laphyſtius homo Timoleen, p. 2536 


(19) Cornel. Ne- 
[G] He ſpent the remainder of his life in that city.] bos, in Vita Ti- 


There is nothing more uncommon than a great man, moleentine 


who knows how to enjoy in peace his glory without 


aſpiring to new dignities. Moſt of thoſe who obtain 
a high reputation and a vaſt authority, are imprudent 
enough to endeavour to mount higher, and expoſe 
themſelves by that means to very mortifying oppoſi- 
tions, eſpecially in popular States. Timoleon was 
wiſer than this: He never returned afterwards to 


« Corinth, but ſent for his wife and children, and 


© did not engage in the troubles which aroſe after- 
„ wards among the Greeks, nor expoſed himſelf to 
« the envy of his fellow. citizens, to which moſt of 
„the Governors and Generals have drawn upon 
* themſelves generally by a too great defire of ho- 
* nours and authority. Thus he ſpent the reſt of 
„ his days in Sicily, enjoying the fruits of his la- 
«« bours, the chiefeſt and greateſt of which was to ſee 
„ ſo many cities and ſp many thouſands of men, 
« made happy by his means (20).“ 


authority.) If we credit Cornelius Nepos, the con- 


duct of 'Fimoleon was that of a wiſe man; be di- 


veited himſelf voluntarily of authority, and by that 


means gained a power better eſtabliſhed than that of 


Kings: Quum tantis efſet opibus, ut etiam invitis im- 
perare poſſet, tantum autem haberet amorem omnium Si- 
calorum, ut nullo recuſante regnum obtineret : maluit ſe 
diligi, quam metui. Itague, cum primum potuit, impe- 
rium depoſuit, & privatus Syracuſis, quod reliquum 
vitæ fuit, vixit. Negue werd id imperite fecit. Nam 
guod ceteri reges imperio potuerunt, hic benevolentia te- 
nuit. Nullus honos huic defuit : neque poſted Syracufis 
res ulla geſta eſi publica, de qua prius /it decretum, 
quam Timoleontis ſententia cognita. Nullius unguùm 


conſilium non modo antelatum, ſed ne comparatum qui= 
dem 


(20) Plutarch, 
[H] Enjoyed in reality all the advantages of ſupreme ubi ſupra, p. 253. 
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epos, in Vita 
Timoleontis, pag. 
m. 344+ 


TIM 


ing acted only for the liberty of the people, or expoſing himſelf to the ehvy of repub- 


lican ſpiritss His funeral was magnificent. 


e muſt not forget his acknowledgment, 


that his great exploits were the work of the Gods [I], a favour of fortune, a piece of 


dem oft. Neque id magis benevolentia factum eſt, quam 
prudentid (21). i. e. Though he was rich enough 
4% to be able to ſeize the government by force, yet he 
« was ſo highly beloved by all the Sicilians, that he 
« Obtained it without the leaſt oppoſition from any 
© one; he choſe rather to be beloved than feared. 
« As ſoon therefore as he could, he laid down the 
n government, and lived like a private man at Sy- 
% fracuſe the remainder of his life. Nor was he im- 
« prudent in acting thus: for he enjoyed by benevo- 

. what other Kings did by power. He wanted 
„ no honour; nor was there any public affair tranſ- 


ce ated afterwards at Syracuſe, but his opinion was 


« aſked about it; and no man's judgment was prefer- 
« red or even put in competition with it. And this 
« was done no leſs out of prudence than good- will.“ 
This hiſtorian adds, that Timoleon falling blind did 


not diſcontinue his ſervice to the public; he cauſed 


| himſelf to be carried in a litter to the aſſembly, and 


without ſtirring out of it declared his opinion. Let 


us relate this fact a little more fully after Plutarch. 


upon affairs. 


« It was an agreeable thing to ſee what they did in 
* honour of him, in their aſſemblies for conſultation 
For if the queſtion was about any 
© thing of ſmall importance, they determined to diſ- 
« patch it themſelves ; but if it was concerning any 


« point, which required more deliberation, they ſent 
* for him, and he came in a litter croſs the public 
d place to the theatre, where the aſſembly of the 


< people was held, and entered it ſitting in his litter, 


„ and the people ſaluted him with one voice, and he 


« returned their compliments; and after having ſpent 
« ſome time in hearing the praiſes and bleſſings which 


„ the people gave him, he had the affair in debate 


1 propoſed to him, and declared his opinion about it, 


« which being paſſed by the voices and ſuffrages of 


e the people, his ſervants carried him back croſs the 


(2) Plutarch, 
«bi ſupra, pag. 
253 | 


(23) Idem, pag. 
253. | 


« theatre, and the citizens received him for ſome 
« time with acclamations of joy and clapping of 


their hands, and then applied themſelves again to 


« diſpatch the reſt of the public affairs themſelves (22).” 
[II Ve muſt not forget his acknowledgment, that his 


great exploits were the work of the Gods.) And in 


« his common letters to his friends at Corinth, and in 
« ſome ſpeeches which he made to the people of Sy- 
4 racuſe, he declared ſeveral times, that he returned 
* thanks to the Gods, becauſe that they being deter- 
«+ mined to fave and deliver Sicily from ſlavery, had 
* been pleaſed to make uſe of him, and to give him 
« the glory of it. 
* houſe, he conſecrated it to Fortune, and ſacrificed 


* to that Deity, and what is more, conſecrated and 


© dedicated his whole houſe to ſacred Fortune (23).” 
Cornelius Nepos relates the ſame thing. Nihil un- 
quam neque inſolens, neque glorioſum, ex ore ejus exiit: 
qui quidem, cum ſuas laudes audiret prædicari, nun- 
quam aliud dixit, quam ſe ea re maximas diis gratias 


agere atque habere, quod, «im Siciliam recreare conſli- 


(24) Cornel. Ne- 
pos, ubi ſupra, 
pag. 344+ 


tuiſſent, tum ſe potiſſimam ducem efſe voluiſſent. Nihil 
enim rerum humanarum fine deorum numine agi putabat. 
Jtaque ſuæ domi ſacellum evrouaurin; conſtituerat, idgue 
ſandtiſſimè colebat (24). i. e. He never uttered 
the leaſt inſolent or boalling expreſſion ; and when 
% he heard himſelf commended, he ſaid only that he 


* thanked the Gods in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 


„when they determined to deliver Sicily, they 


thought proper to appoint him to be at the head 


A zxxEFLY 0. 
TION upon 
this acknowledg- 
ment of Timo» 
leon, | 


of the enterprize. For he was of opinion, that 
« nothing was done in the world without the per- 
* miſſion of the Gods; and therefore erected a temple 
* to Fortune in his houſe, and paid the higheſt reve- 
«& rence to it.“ | 

This chapel, which he built to Fortune in his houſe, 
and the ſtrict devotion which he paid to that Deity, 
ought to convince us, that he ſpoke according to his 
perſuaſion, when he aſcribed his ſucceſſes, not to his 
own prudence, but to the favour of heaven. It is 
otherwiſe highly probable, that all thoſe, who made 


ſuch acknowledgments, had no view to the duties of 


Religion, I mean, the giatitude with which we ought 
to attribute our happineſs to divine Providence, and 


„ the one or the other. 


And having built a temple in his 


good 


not to our own wiſdom, Several perſons have ſpoken 
in this manner merely out of policy, either with a 
deſign to ſoften thoſe who envied them, or to inſpire 


a writer, who was capable of making very judicious 
reflections. The greateſt obſtacle, /ays he (26), 
* which the founders of Sects and Empires have met 
“ with in their deſigns, is the natural averſion, which 
men have to ſubmit to one another, in owning 
* any ſuperiority of merit or abilities. It has been 
sat all times a certain occaſion of a man's being ex- 
* cluded from all kinds of pre-eminence, if he ſhould 
pretend or ſhew any opinion, that he merited it. 
“ Thus theſe great men habe taken eſpecial care ne- 
“ver to ſpeak of the extraordinary qualities, which 
„ they have received from the bounty of nature. 
They have always obſerved this with ſo much cau- 


tion, that while all others have admired them, they 


* ſeemed the only perſons ignorant of it.. 
*© (27) But the moſt happy artifice, which they have 


“ made uſe of, that they might not provoke the pride 
„ of mankind, and their natural independence, while 


* they were reducing them to ſlavery, was, when 


' *© theſe celebrated impoſtors led the people to aſcribe 


* whatever was excellent and extraordinary in them 
to ſome ſecret communication which they had with 
„the Gods. By this addreſs all their ſuperior quali- 


* ties did not ſhock any perſon, becauſe they were not 


regarded any longer as perſonal merit in them, 
*© which people are not naturally apt to own, but 
« only as the effect of good fortune and chance, or 
de the favour of heaven, which is beſtowed equally 
* on the worthy and unworthy, and does not debaſe 
. (28) It is upon this 
* foundation, that Cicero finding himſelf one day un- 
der a neceſſity of entering into a detail of his con- 
duct againſt Catiline, in order to juſtify ſome per- 
* ſon, who had been accuſed of being engaged in 
*© his conſpiracy ; and that great Orator perceiving 
clearly, that an account ſo glorious to himſelf in 
« his own mouth was more likely to alienate the 


minds of his auditors, than to gain upon them; he 


their friends with more confidence (25). Let us quote (25) Plutarch. 
in Præceptis Rei- 
pub. gerendæ, pag. 


816. where he 


particularly men- 
tions Timoleon. 


(26) Abbe St. 


Real, de PUſage 
de P Hiſtoire, 
Diſc. 7. Page m. 


223. 


(27) 1bid, pag. 
m. 225. 


(28 ) Ibid, dag · 
229. 


* thought proper to try to make his relation leſs odi- 


„ ous, by imputing at his very entrance on the ſub- 
« je all the wonderful things he had done on that 
* occaſion to a divine inſpiration.” O Dii immortales 
( vobis enim tribuam que weſtra ſunt, nec vero poſſum meo 
tantum ingenio dare, ut tot res, tantas tam Varias, tam re- 


pentinas, in illa turbulentiſſima tempeſtate Reipub. mea 


ſponte diſpexerim ) vos profecto animum meum tunc con- 
ſervanae patrie cupiditate incendiſtis, vos me ab omni- 


bus ceteris cogitationibus ad unam ſalutem Reipub. con- 


tuliflis, uo, deni que in tantis tenebris erroris & inſcien- 
tiæ clariſſimum lumen prætuliſtis menti mee (. 1. e. 


O ye Gods, /ays he, O ye immortal Gods, (tor 1 


* would render to you what belongs to you, and I 
cannot preſume ſo much of my own abilities, as to 
„ think, that I could of myſelf have provided againſt 
“ ſo many, and ſuch great, ſuch different, and ſuch 
* unforeſeen accidents, as attended that dreadful ſtorm, 
„with which this State was agitated,) yes, it was 
«« you, who infuſed into my ſoul that ardent deſire of 


(*) Pro Sylla. 


« preſerving my country ; you, who diverted me 
«« from all other purſuits, that I might apply myſelf _ 


„ wholly to the ſafety of the Republic; it was you 
« laſtly, who inſpired into my mind all that uncom- 
mon light, notwithſtanding the darkneſs of my er- 
„ rors and omen: | 


If theſe reflections of the Abbe St. Real be judicious, 
thoſe of Coſtar are no leſs ſo, when he examines into 


the reaſons why Sylla aſſumed the name of Fortunate. 
He does not approve of the opinion of Girac, who 
had ſpoken thus. ** In truth, it was great moderation 
« in ſo illuſtrious a General to aſcribe to fortune fo 
„ many great victories, which might have been attri- 
© buted to his own abilities. However, it was an in- 
* {tance of conſummate prudence and excellent policy 
in him, to give way to envy, which commonly at- 
„ tacks thoſe, who raiſe themſelves above others. The 
« wiſe men among the ancients always feared the 
«« Goddeſs Nemeſis, who diverted herſelf in reducin 
4 « an 


T 1 


15 885 


(3) Platrch. in good luck, and not the effect of his prudence (5). This will give us an opportunity of 


ita Timoleom its . 


introducing ſome collections relating to what the ancients have ſaid concerning the in- 


fluence of fortune [K]; and we ſhall particularly refute thoſe who maintain that there 


| tc and deſtroying every thing, which was too much 
(29) Girac, Re- © exalted (29).” Let us ſee Coſtar's reflections upon 
argon e this paſſage of his antagoniſt. As ſor Sylla, it was 
Car pag. 256, . not the defeat of Mithridates, which obliged him to 
. * take on him the ſurname of Fortunate. (+) After 

(+) Plat. i= ** having ſubdued all the enemies of his grandeur 
Fla. « and perſon, and made himſelf Dictator by his own 
authority, he made publicly a long and ample rela- 
« tion of the felicities, which had always attended his 
actions both civil and military; and afterwards de- 
clared, that in acknowledgment for the favours, 
„ which heaven had beſtowed on him, he was re- 

| % ſolved to add for the future the title of Fortunate to 

6% Page 255 his other names. () That this aroſe from his modera- 
tion and deſire to ſoften envy, as Mr. Girac thinks, is 

what I cannot perſuade myſelf to be true, I ima- 
gine rather, that it was in order to inſpire his party 
with more confidence, and his enemies with more 
« terror. In ſhort, we are more apprehenſive of the 
« fortune of a great man than of his great virtue, for 
virtue is a Cauſe merely human, whoſe extent and 
«© meaſure we know; whereas fortune is a divine 

* cauſe, whoſe power hath no bounds. It is like- 

« wile for this reaſon, that we truſt more to the pro- 

« tection of the fortunate, than that of the virtuous ; 

« and the Lord Chancellor Bacon does not think that 

„ Cæſar would have given ſo much courage to the 

« pilot of his ſhip, who was terrified at the ſtorm, if 

« he had ſaid to him, Fear nothing, thou carrieft Cæ- 

« ſar and his virtue, as he gave them by this con- 

« fident expreſſion, Fear nothing, thou carrieft Cæſar 

(30) Coftar, A- «© and his fortune (30).” The beſt way is, in my opi- 
"ie, pag. 317» nion, to impute to Sylla both the motives, that are men- 
3¹ | tioned by Girac, and rejected by Coſtar, and that al- 


ledged by Coſtar; for it is certain, that the Goddeſs 


Nemeſis was much feared among the Pagans, and was 
thought to be the enemy of thoſe, who were elated 
with pride. People were perſuaded that the reverſe 


of the fortune of Timotheus the General aroſe from 


his not owning the obligations, which he had to his 
ftars. Let us quote what Plutarch ſays on this ſub- 
ject. Timotheus the ſon of Conon, as thoſe, 
d who envied him and wiſhed him ill, aſcribed his 
e great actions to the favour of fortune, and made 
5 pictures of fortune, n him cities ready taken 
„ in her nets, while he was aſleep, was extremely diſ- 
« pleaſed at it, and was exaſperated againſt thoſe 
« who did it, ſaying that they deprived him of the 
« glory which belonged to him; upon which occaſion 
« one day, when he returned from the war, wherein 
* he had been ſucceſsful, after having given the peo- 


ple an account publicly, of what he had done in 


« his expedition, he ſaid, Athenian Lords, fortune 

* had no ſhare in what I have related to you. The 

« Gods were enraged at this fooliſh ambition of Ti- 

«© motheus, ſo that from that time he never did any 

« action of importance, but all things turned againſt 

| „ him, till he became ſo hated by the people, that he 
(31) Plutarch, in ! was at laſt baniſhed Athens (31).” Let us cite alſo 
the Life Sylla, what the ſame Plutarch informs us of concerning 
PBs 454+ the directly contrary affectation of Sylla. The 
facts are curious. ** Sylla not only bore with patience 

4 thoſe, who repreſented him as ſingularly favoured by 

* fortune; but he likewiſe encouraged that opinion, 

« and boaſting of it as a ſpecial favour of the Gods, 

(3) Yet Salluc ** aſcribed the whole glory of his actions to fortune (32), 
tells us as fol- *© whether he did it out of vain-glory, or whether it 
lows: Atque ili 4 was his real opinion that the Gods guided him in 
(2 ) felreiſſi- 4e all his affairs ; for he writes himſelf in his commen- 
Hh TE e taries, that of the enterprizes, which he ſeemed to 
mum ſuper c have well deliberated upon, thoſe, which he boldly 
induflriam fortuna i hazarded according as opportunity offered, contrary 
Fuit, multique du- «« to what had been before reſolved in his Council, 
— rogers « were moſt ſucceſsful. Beſides, when he ſays, that 
Iſt. de Bello Tu « he was born rather for fortune than war, he ſeems 
gurtb. p. m. 462. ** to own, that he owed his ſucceſſes more to fortune 
« than to his valour. In ſhort it appears, that upon 

all occafions he ſubmitted himſelf intirely, and ac- 


„ knowledged that he depended wholly on fortune, 


Vol. IX. 


0 ſince he aſcribes to a ſingular favour of the Gods the 
« union and harmony, which he maintained with Me- 
* telus his father-in-law, who was a man equal to him 1 
in authority and dignity (33).” See in Plutarch (34) (33' Plutarch, in 
ſome other particulars, which he extracted from the the Le of Sylia, 
commentaries of that Roman General; and obſerye, “ 454 
that he ſuppoſes, that a man may out of a rhodomon- (34) Ibid. 
tade aſeribe to fortune whatever great actions he does. 
Eirs a, YE, ed ora; xn Th dn mp; 28 . 
gie whether, ſays he (35), Sylla ſaid this out of wa- (35) Ibis. 
nity, or whether he had that opinion of Providence. I do 
not ſee clearly the propriety of ſuch a disjunctive; for if 
this great General did not believe in effect, that God 
was favourable to him, I own he might ſay fo out of 
the political reaſons abovementioned. But I do not 
ſee, that he could ſpeak thus out of vanity and rhodo- 
montade, ſince he was not one of thoſe inſolent and 
vain-glorious romancers, who ground their boaſts on 
mere extravagancies, and are well ſatisfied if they do 
but talk. Such a man as Sylla could not be ignorant; 
that he leſſened the merit of his prudence and valour, in 
proportion as he owned that fortune was the cauſe of 
his victories, How then could he acknowledge this 
out of a principle of vanity, ſuppoſing that he was 
guilty of a falſity ? I add this, becauſe Plutarch's diſ- 
junctive ſuppoſes, that Sylla would not have ſpoken in 
this mariner out of vain glory, if he was perſuaded of 
what he ſaid. It ſeems to me therefore, that the hiſ- 
torian ought to have joined the two things, which he 
has ſeparated. He ſhould have ſaid, that Sylla being 
perſuaded that Providence had favoured him with her 
nobleſt bleſſings, affected to boaſt of it, and made it a 
matter of bravado ; for as all things are abuſed, it is 
certain, that if on the one hand wiſe men humble them- 
ſelves in acknowledging that they were only the in- 
{truments of Providence, on the other hand proud 
men are puffed up when they think that God was 
leaſed to make uſe of them for the execution of his 
deſigns. They regard themſelves as his favourites, 
and thenceforward imagine themſelves ſuperior to all 
mankind. Conſider that St. Paul had occaſion for a 
great corrective and a ſharp mortification, to prevent 
his being puffed up with the excellence of the revela- 
tions, which God had communicated to him by a 
ſpecial privilege. Let us ſay ſomething in favour of 
Plutarch : perions, who believed nothing of what they 
ſay of fortune, might notwithſtanding aſcribe to it 
their greateſt exploits, and this out of vain glory and 
preſumption. They might regulate themſelves upon 
the general opinion, and imagine, that thoſe who be- 
live that God is the director of all things, will admire 
his favourites, and put confidence in them. A modern 


importance to a Prince to be fortunate or to be Tiberius, being 


« thought ſo. And this ſtood him in ſtead of merit fon, Teras 
* and virtue among his ſubjects (/), ſo muck the ra- i in a full Se- 


ther as they thought that their felicity depended nate, that ſince 
* on his. Thus Tiberius, who underſtood all the the beginning of 
% maxims of Government, loudly proclaimed this be, Empire, no 


piece of good fortune in his family, ſaying, that ee = 


nothing like it had ever happened to any Roman favoured with the 

Emperor. By this means he endeavoured to pro- like good fortune, 
cure himſelf the greater reverence from the people, |) Ruibeſdam 

„ by inducing them to believe that he was a favourite 2 pro wire 

« of the Gods (F) (37).” | tutibus fuit. Hiſt, 
[K) What the Ancients have ſaid concerning the in- 

fluence of fortune.) If 1 were inclined to compile here (+) Cœleſti: fa- 


all that they have ſaid upon this ſubject, I muſt write , fed 
- a Whole book. I only propoſe to colle& ſome glea SY inclinatio numi- 


ings in this ſpatious field, One may ſay, that there is — 
nothing better eſtabliſhed in the books of the ancients 

than this hypotheſis, that the induſtry and prudence of (37) Amelot de 
mankind have leſs ſhare in events, than their good or 2 7 N 8 
ill fortune, that is, an unforeſeen concurrence or a diſ- 33. reger gg 
poſition of circumſtances which does not depend upon edit. 1683, in 
us. Sunt in his quidem virtutis opera magna, ſed ma- 4to. 

jora fortune. In theſe things indeed the actions of 

virtue are great, but thoſe of fortune greater,” Thus 


. 
. 


71 


author affirms, that a certain boaſt of Tiberius (36) (36) The wife of 
was rather politic than vain : for it is of great Druſus, the ſon of 
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Pliny ſpeaks (38), after having related a certain num- 
ber of events ; but who doubts but that he would have 
ſaid the ſame thing concerning an infinite number of 
other particular hiſtories? He aſſerts the ſame maxim 
a little lower, though in a more concealed manner. 
Plurimum refert in que cujuſque virtus tempora incide- 
rit. i. e. © It is of great importance, in what times 
« the virtue of any man happens to appear.” Though 


(29) Fatendem Quintus Curtius had not expreſly told us (39), that the 
et quum pluri- 


( 33) Plinius, 
ib. 7. CAP» 28. 
pag. m. 49. 


rf re ever would have ſufficiently declared it. Cornelius Nepos 


ſolu; omnium mm- affirms, that in the diviſion of military glory the ſhare 
talium in poteflate of fortune is the greateſt. Jure ſuo nonnulla ab impe- 
habit. C Cut- ratore miles, plurima wero fortuna windicat, ſeque his 
tius, lib. 10. cap. hu oaluifſe quam ducis prudentiam were poteſt prædi- 
5: num 35. care (40). 1. e. The ſoldiers have a juſt claim to 
| (40) Corn. Ne- ſomething from the General, but fortune much more, 
pos, in Thraſy- * ſince ſhe may deſervedly ſay that her influence did 
bulo, pat · m. 156. «© more than the prudence of the General.“ Mr. 
(ar) Spanbeim Spanheim (41) conjectures, that theſe words are only 
Jar ler Cojars de an imitation of the following. Nam bellicas laudes 
Julien, pag · 428+ folent quidam extenuare verbis, eaſque detrahere duci- 
| bus, communicare cum militibus. . . . . maximam vero 
parlem quaſi ſus jure Fortuna fibi vindicat, & quic- 

(42) Cicero, 0- quid eff proſpere geſtum id pene omne ducit ſuum (42). 
rat. pro Marcello, 1. e. For ſome are wont to extenuate the glory of 
| « war, and to deprive the Generals of it, and com- 

% municate it to the ſoldiers. . . . but fortune chims 

„the greateſt part of it as it were by right, and chal- 


„ lenges as her own almoſt all that is proſperouſly 


« done.” Cicero, who ſpeaks thus to Cæſar, had no 
reaſon to fear offending him ; for no perſon had more 
| ſtrongly acknowledged the dominion of fortune than 
(43) See the arti- Cæſar (43). You will fee in Spanheim (44) what 
cle of CAESAR. Livy, Diodorus Siculus, and ſome others have owned 
| concerning that dominion, either in expreſs words, or 
(44) Spanheim, by declaring that we ought to judge of the merit of 
| «bi ſupra, pag: perſons, not by the ſucceſs of their actions, which is 
428 and 255. entirely under the power of fortune, but by the means 
which they made uſe of. No Poet has ſpoken ſo 

ſtrongly on this head as Juvenal. Sh 


Si fortuna wolet, fies de rhetore conſul ; 
Si wolet bæc eadem fies de conſule rhetor. 8 
5 Ventidius quid enim? quid Tullius? anne aliud quam 
(49) Juvenal. Sidus & occulti miranda potentia fati (45) ? 
Sat. 7. ver. 197. | (HER | > 
| i. e. © If fortune pleaſes, you will be made a Conſul 
of a Rhetorician ; and if ſhe pleaſes, again a Rhe- 
«« torician of a Conſul. What was the cauſe of the 


riſe of Ventidius and Tully but the wonderful power 


of the ſtars and fate?“ | 
(1) Sat. 16, ver. He ſays alſo below h. | 
"ES LEE | 
Plus etenim fati valet hora benigni 
uam fi nos Veneris commendet epiſtola Marti, 


Et Samia genetrix que delectatur arena. 


i. e. For one lucky hour is of greater importance, 


than a letter of recommendation to Mars from Ve- 


nus or his mother.” 5 


The ſentiment of Princes is here of greater weight 
than that of a Poet: let us quote thereſore an anſwer oſ 
the younger Dionyſius. Why did not you maintain your- 
Self in the Kingdom, which your father left you? ſaid 
Philip King of Macedon to him. He replied, Do not 
be ſurprized at this; for my father, who left me all 
other parts of his eſtate, did not leave me his fortune, 
by which he had obtained it (46). | 

I might add to theſe quotations the ſentiments of 
ſeveral moderns; but I ſhall ſatisſy myſelf with a 
paſſage from Montaigne. It is generally obſerved 
«« in the actions of mankind, that fortune, to ſhew 


(46) lian. 
Div. Hi. lib. 
TA, cap . 60. 


«« us how great a power ſhe has in affairs, and that 


„ ſhe takes pleaſure in humbling our preſumption, 
« not being able to make weak men wiſe, makes 
them fortunate in ſpite of virtue; and is very ready 
« to favour thoſe deſigns, where the {ſcheme is more 
« entirely her own: Hence we every day perceive, 


« that perſons of the ſmalleſt abilities among us 


t victories of Alexander were not ſo much the reſult of 
mum virtuti de- valour as the work of fortune, his narration alone 


nion of Plautus. 


TIM 


is no other ſource of proſperity than prudence, nor of adverſity than imprudence. But 


It 


* bring about very great enterprizes both public and 
«« private. And as Sirannez the Perſian reply d to thoſe, 
« who were aſtoniſhed how his affairs ſucceeded ſo ill, 
«« when his deſigns were laid with ſo much prudence, 
„ that he was the ſole maſter of deſigus, but that for- 
„ tune was miſtreſs of the ſucceſs; 10 theſe might an- 
„ {wer in the ſame manner but in a contrary ſenſe. 
« Moſt of the things of this world are done of them- 
*” RI. 
Fata via inveniunt. 


« Fate finds the ævay. 


„ The event often authoriſes a very abſurd piece of 
conduct. Our interpoſition is but as it were a thing 
«* of courſe, and more commonly in conſideration of 
« cuſtom and example than reaſon, When I have 
« been amazed at the greatneſs of an action, and have 
«© been informed by thoſe who brought it about of their 
« motives and means, I have found only very com- 
« mon counſels, which are perhaps the moſt ſecure 
and adapted to practice, if not for ſhew. .”... . . 
good or ill luck are in my opinion two ſovereign 
„ powers. It is imprudence to ſuppoſe that human 
«« prudence can do the buſineſs of fortune. And vain 


is the attempt of him, who preſumes to ſecure both 
the cauſes and conſequences, and to conduct the pro- 


«« greſs of the action. Vain more eſpecially is this ; 
* in the councils of war (47).” (47) Montaigne, 
Notwithſtanding all theſe authorities, which I have 3 4 
cited, yet it may be ſaid, that good authors have main- 17 9 oy 
tained, that every perſon is the artificer of his own ens 

fortune, and that he is unhappy or happy according 
as he acts imprudently or wiſely, Plautus has laid 
down this maxim. | | 


Ly. Ne ofprobra, pater. Multa eveniunt bomini qua 
l voll quæ newolt. 
Pu. Mentire ædepol, gnate: atque id nunc facis haut 

8 con ſuetudine, „ 

Nam ſapiens quidem pol ipſe fingit fortunam fibi. . 
Eo ne multa gue nevolt eveniunt niſi for malu'ft (48). (49) Plante, 7a. 


Trinumm?, Act. 
2 : 0 2. ver. 

% Ly. Do not reproach me, father. Many things 2 ok = 
% happen whether we will or no. 

Pn. You aſſert a falſity, ſon, and this you do now 
« contrary to cuſtom ; for the wiſe man forms his 
« own fortune. And therefore many diſagreeable 
«« events cannot befall him unleſs he be an ill artiſt.” 


This maxim is cited as of an ancient Poet in a diſ- 


courſe (49) aſcribed to Salluſt, Res docuit id verum 4 (49) Intitied, o- 


quod in Car minibus Appius ait fabrum eſſe ſue quemque _ 1 


fortunz. ie.“ The thing ſhewed that to be true Republic, 


« which Appius in his poem aſſerts, viz. that every 


% man is the artificer of his own fortune.” Cornelius 
Nepos has cited it twice in the life of Pomponius 
Atticus. 
 CUIQUE MORES FINGUNT FORTUNAM (50) . . . . (50) Com. Ne- 


Ttagque hic fecit ut were diflum wideatur su! 


quantum poterimus rerum exemplis lectores docebimus ſicut . 5 3 
ſupra fig nificauimus $V0s CUIQUE Mok ES PLERUM- CE od , 
QUE CONCILIARE FORTUNAM (51). i. e. He 


„ ſhewed therefore the truth of that ſaying, tvery (57) ldem, ibid. 


„% MAN's CONDUCT FORMS HIS FORTUNE +. , . s 398, 399* 
« we ſhall convince the reader, as far as we are able 

« by examples, of what we intimated above, that 

* EVERY MAN'S CONDUCT FOR THE MOST PART 

© MAKES HIS FORTUNE.” Thoſe who have exclaimed 

ſo much againſt 'I'lico; hraſtus (J 2), becauſe he had (52) Yexatur i- 
commended the maxim, that fortune, and not wiſdom, 4" .. 
is the direCtreſs of life, were not very far from the opi- 3223 — 
And what ſhall we ſay of Juvenal, jophorum, quod in 
who after having preached up fo ſtrongly in his ſe- Callifthene ſus 
venth ſatyr the omnipotence of fortune, ſays in his /a«dare? —— 
tenth, that all depends on prudence ? Le ee 
apientia Cicero, 
TJuſculan. lib. 5 
folio 27 3, B. 


Nullum numen habes, fi fit e nos te 
Nos facimus, fortuna, deam cœloque locamus (53). 


$3) Juven. Sat- 
Zo ver. 365. See 
alſo Sat. 14. Vers 
D&YDEN. 315. 


Some 


« Fortune was never worſhipped by the wiſe, 
But {et aloft by fools uſurpo the ſkies.” 


repit fortuna non 
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nify, that ſhe did not act with a juſt diſcernment. which the moſt conſummate ſkill in war could ſuggeſt, 
vont. Seneca. 


| , . 2 
1 N 1 M 1 


it muſt not be imagined that I refute this by arguments, which may not be conteſted; 
It 


Some moderns have approved what Plautus ſaid. Gale- which they ſtyled fortune, a conduct, which was un- 

| — Otti degli Oddi made an oration upon this ſubject in the ſettled, raſh, and capricious to the higheſt degree. For 
{54) See Don , Academy of the Iaſenſati of Perugia (54). Reignier that reaſon they erefted to her an infinite number of 
. maintains the ſame opinion in one of his ſatires. Temples, and honoured her in a peculiar manner, in 
boo | order to prevent the ill effects of her capricious hu- 


' Pindovina : | | | | 
ci pag 231. Nous ſommes du bonheur de nous meſmes artiſam, mour. They did not believe, that ſhe wanted eyes, 
ears, or thought. The Philoſophers, who acknow- 


Et fabriquons nos jours ou faſcheux ou plaiſans. | 
| | La fortune eft a nous, & of mauvaiſ/e ou bonne, ledged the unity of the Godhead, called it fortune, 
(56) Regnier, Due ſelon qu'on la forme ou bien qu'on ſe la donne (55). when they conſidered it only as a diſpenſer of good and 


Sat. 14. _— evil, which did not conform itſelf to what we call 
gs ver ſo· And yet; merit, conſtaney or reaſon. But the wiſeſt men among 
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had faid folio 1. e. « We are the artificers of our own fortunes, and 
e had 3 


verſo, Or ce. we make our days either unpleaſant or agreeable. them conſtantly owned, that God never acted contrary 
957 point pour Fortune is ſubject to us, and is good or bad accord- to abſolute juſtice or without good reaſons, which it 
„e efleve de © ing as we think proper to make her.” underſtood perſectly well. In ſhort, he tells us him- 
tune, Aux o- | ; ſelf, that his ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts 
bs ft choſe Monſieur de Calliere in his treatiſe concerning the as our thoughts. | 
en commune, fortune of perſons of quality affirms, that our good and II. My ſecond reflection is, that under the Goſpel- 
Elie awance un bad fortune depends on our conduct (56). He declares in Diſpenſation we aſcribe to earthly goods all the defects, 


22 — — the Epiſtle Dedicatory, that he deſigns to break down which were attributed under Paganiſm to the Dei 
n ans c » 


Las fear ſont an the idols of fortune, to demoliſh her temples and altars, Fortune, We ſay, that the poſſeſſion of theſe ng 4 
es fo * 


Ebel, es plus and to deprive her of the ſounder part of her devoten. is not a mark of merit; that it is precarious and periſh- 


proches des Rois. Though Mr. de Silhon ſays, that fortune is a phantom able, and greatly diſappoints thoſe, who truſt in it, 

_ ewhich Religion bas aboliſhed, and whoſe invention ava: &. It is eaſy to ſhew the riſe of this different man- 
(56) This is the not wfeleſs, fince the unhappy and imprudent impute to it ner of ſpeaking. Chriſtians acknowledge but one 
title of the firſt %% cauſes of their miſery, and the effeAs of their ill con- God, and they underſtand by that word a nature ſo- 
chapter. duct (57) 3 yet I ſhall reckon him as one of the ap- vereignly perfect, which governs all things, and dif- 


(57) Silhon, Mi- provers of Plautus's maxim; for he did not pretend, penſes all events. But the Pagans laviſhed the name of 
niſtre 4 Etat, 


: _ that in order to ſucceed in an enterprize, it was ſuffi - God on an infinite number of Beings, which wers li- 
: ib. I. cap. dQ 
| the beginning» 


cient to act according to the rules of prudence, and to mited, imperfe&, full of imperſections and ſcandalous 
have a good cauſe. He acknowledged a good or ill paſſions. For this reaſon they made no ſcruple to re- 
fortune diſpenſed by the Providence of God, without preſent them as anſwerable for the irregularities of hu- 
any neceſſary connection with our intentions or mea- man life, when they did not diſcover the cauſe in the 
| ſures. There was publiſhed lately a very good book voluntary actions of men. Chriſtians on the contrary 
| entitled, Reflect ions on what is called good or ill luck in transfer to the creature all that they obſerve defective 
(5$) Printed at Jorteries (58). The author is undoubtedly of Plautus's in the Univerſe ; they aſcribe to the quality of the be- 
Amſterdam opinion, or, to ſpeak more properly, he does not be- nefit what was aſcribed by the Pagans to the Bene- 
7696. lieve, that fortuitous lots favour or run croſs to cer- factor. | 2 L K 
| tain perſons without any manner of diſtinction. It is HI. I remark thirdly, that we cannot deny, that 
not therefore a general opinion, that there is ſomething, there are unfortunate and fortunate perſons ; that is, 
I know not what, which favours or croſſes certain per- according to the language of the Pagans, that there 
ſons, without any regard to their good or ill qualities, are ſome perſons, with whom fortune plays a thouſand 
and to the means which they take to arrive at their tricks in the courſe of their affiirs, while ſhe ſmooths the 
ends. Butit muſt be owned, that the greateſt number way to others, and takes care to give them a thouſand 
of ſuffrages is for the affirmative ; now as this is not favourable opportunities. Trade, gaming, the Court, 
a proof of the truth of an opinion, I wiſh ſome man have always furniſhed us with inſtances of theſe two 
of parts would examine this matter a little to the bot- things; but nothing ſhews them ſo evidently as the 
tom, and diſcuſs what may be alledged on each fide bufineſs of war. Here fortune reigns much more than 
of the queſtion. I hope ſome body or other will un- in any other part of life: our Timoleon, Alexan- 5 
dertake this taſk ; and in the mean time I ſhall give der (61), Sylla, Cæſar, and many other ancient war- (61) Rex juflum 
here a few reflections. | | 173 riors, have acknowledged this in the moſt authentic ee, felicitati 
I. I obſerve in the firſt place, that we muſt manner: the moderns own it likewiſe, either in their! 3 


| nim ad alia 
not believe, that the Pagans repreſented fortune as memoirs, or in converſation. I have heard a perſon 7125 en 
a Being, which diſtributed good and evil with- of quality relate, that the Conſtable Vrangel told him, Der. Q. Curtius, 


out knowing what ſhe did. They called her blind that nothing was more raſh than to hazard a battle, l. 7 cap. 7. 
F o . . * 5 Re 
(59) Spargitgue (59), I own; but it was not with a view to de- ſince it may be loſt by a thouſand unforeſeen accidents, 


* fartuna ſua 
manu muntra rlve 


her abſolutely of knowledge; it was only to ſig- even when all the meaſures have been exactly obſerved I 3 
caca pejora fo- : reſdon . TOY 2 
Thus we may ſay, that a Prince is blind in the diſtri- Girard, Secretary to the Duke d'Epernon, ſhews in Ytunam cui con- 
| bution of his favours, when he beſtows or takes them the long life which he wrote of that favourite, ſo 7%, & confilium 
away through caprice, and without regulating him- many fortunate events, independent of all precaution, 88 
ſelf upon the qualities of his ſubjects. We do not that it is ſcarce poſſible not to own the truth of the aldacke- faciat 
pretend to ſay, that he does good or ill to ſuch or popular opinion with relation to the fortune of certain ſequuturum. ldems 
ſuch a perſon, without knowing that he gives or takes perſons. After this, ſays the hiſtorian, it is not to be ibid. cap. 9. 
away Rach or ſuch a poſt from ſuch or ſuch perſons. thought ſtrange, that this Duke amidſt the misfortunes | 
We only intend to ſay, that he does not govern him- which he laboured under in his old age, never com- 
ſelf according to the rules of reaſon and juſtice, and plained of fortune; on the contrary ſome of his friends 
that he determines raſhly through the inſtinct of his having once put him upon this diſcourſe, he told them, 
ur ſettled paſſions. This is the idea, which the Pagans that he ſhould be very ungrateful for the favours of 
formed of fortune. They were univerſally perſuaded, fortune, who had conſtantly favoured him for above ſixty 
except a few Philoſophers, that the Divine Nature was years, if he ſhewed any diſcontent, that ſhe left him 
a kind of Being divided into ſeveral individuals. They for the ſhort time he had to live; that he had ſcarce 
aſcribed to each Deity a large power; but they did ever ſeen a whole life fortunate, not even a life much 
not exempt him from the imperfections of our nature; ſhorter than his own; and that amidſt the inconſtancy 
they believed him ſuſceptible of reſentment and jea- of human affairs, it was no ſmall advantage to be re- 
louly literally ſpeaking ; they did not make any ſcru- ſerved to experience theſe diſgraces at a time, when it 
le to aſſert in their molt ſerious writings, that a ma- was ſcarce poſſible any longer to reliſh proſperity. 
* and ſecret envy of the Gods oppoled their good IV. My fourth reflection is, that it ſeems very falſe, 
fortune. Hinc five invidia Deum, five fate rapidiſſi- that what is called good luck does not depend upon 
mus procurrentis imperii curſus parumper Gallarum Se- prudence, and what is called ill luck does not depend (62) Mr. de 
(60) Florus, lib, nonum incurſions ſupprimitur. r. Indignantium upon imprudence. I own frankly, that the aſſertion Calliere in his 
1. cap, 13. and waces exaudicbantur tam viridem & in flore ætatis for- of the author (62) cited above does not appear to me treatiſe dela For- 
Q Curtius, liv. funægue invidia Deum ereptum efſe rebus humanis (Alexan- well grounded. It is not true, that a gameſter, who func des Gan ds 
19. cap 5* drum.) (60). In particular they aſcribed to the Deity, gains, always plays better than he who loſes. It is not V4 


true, 
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It s not poſſible in a ſubject of this nature to carry the reader to evidence or demon- 


true, that a meichant, who grows rich, always ſurpaſſes 


thoſe who do not grow rich, in knowledge of trade, 
induſtry, and circumſpection. Every one knows, 
that in games of hazard there is ſomething, I know 
not what, which contributes more to the winning or 


loſing than what depends on the {kill of the gameſter. 


There are ſome days, in which the gameſter wins a 
great deal, not becauſe he plays with more application, 
or with perſons leſs ſkilful; but he has a good game, 


he gets the cards which he wants, or' the dice turn up 


as he deſires. Another day he meets with quite the 
reverſe. At the ſame fitting, he ſometimes finds a 
change of fortune ; he is lacky at firſt, and unlucky 
afterwards; he loſes in the laſt hour more than he had 
won in all before. Some perſons diſcover immedi- 
ately if they play with either good or ill luck, and 
when they perceive that the day is not favourable to 
them, they are prudent enough not to continue at play, 
but retire in good time. They do this without any 
diſtruſt of their ſkill and abilities; but they are diffi- 
dent of what does not depend on their own powers. 
This ſomewhat, I know not what, did not prevail ſo 
evidently in trade ; it is however certain, that perſons 
of ſmall capacity and judgment ſometimes make 
a vaſt profit by ſuch a trade, as a man of more ſaga- 
city and experience would not engage in. It may be 
faid in general, that thoſe, who gain the greateſt 
wealth in trade, are not more laborious or ſkilful than 
many others, whoſe profits are but ſmall. The latter 
therefore are not favoured ſo much by fortune as the 
former. Conſequently there is a good and an ill for- 
tune in human life independent of prudence and im- 
prudence, I do not believe, that the author, whoſe 
Opinion I am examining, would deny this with reſpect 
to gaming and trade; he had only in view the for- 
tune which perſons of quality may make in the ſer- 


vice of their Prince. If he meant only to adviſe a 


Gentleman to chooſe always the fide of prudence, I 

have nothing to object to his opinion; but he proceeds 

farther; he inſiſts upon it, that thoſe who are ſucceſs- 

ful, are obliged for their promotion to their ene 

conduct, and thoſe, who do not make their fortune, 

ought to impute it to their imprudence. This is what 

I do not believe. I agree that he may call that wiſe 

conduct, which is done agreeably to the circumſtances, 

as to be a boaſter, a debauchee, a buffoon, a wag, &c. 

when it is the ſureſt method of pleaſing ; or ſeem to 

1 be mad, when one cannot avoid great dangers without 

(63) Infipiens this (63). I agree, that he may call every thing im- 
eſto, quum tempus prudence, which is done contrary to the humour of the 
peut, aut res: times, as to be a very honeſt man in a corrupt age, 


Stulritiam fimu- where there is nothing to be done but for knaves. 
lare loco, pruden- 


tia ſumma eſt. Notwithſtanding all this J aſſert, that the advance- 


Cato, Diſt. X1X ment or fall of great men are not generally the reſult 


Libri II. David of prudence or imprudence. Chance, fortuitous cir- 
and Brutus and 


\ ſeveral others are n . f 
of the ſame opi- Currences, which were neither prepared nor foreſeen, 


nion. Cornelius 3 Open the way, and quicken our pace. Caprice, jea- 

Lapide in Lib. I louſy, which could not be foreſeen, ſtop us of a ſud- 
Regum, cap. 11, den, and throw us entirely out of our way. 

| V. The better to confute Mr. de Calliere, I muſt 

introduce here my fifth reflection. It ought not to be 

ſaid, that all events being connected with a determi- 

nate cauſe, fortune is a chimerical being, and there- 

fore we are happy or unhappy only becauſe we fore- 

ſee or not ſoreſee the chain of cauſes and natural 

effects. To ſhew that this objection has no force, I 

ſuppoſe a ſact not only very poſſible, but likewiſe ſuch 

an one, as ſome inſtances of it may be produced. A 

Prince lays fiege to a city in the depth of winter : if 

the rains, ſnow, or froſt happen, he will not take it; 

if the weather be dry, and the froſt gentle, he will 

take it. There happen to be ſome weeks of fine 

weather, no rain, or ſnow : the ſiege advances every 

day, and the city capitulates before the froſt comes. 

Another Prince lays ſiege to a place in the midſt of 

fummer ; if the ſeaſon continues in its ordinary courle, 

he will take it ; but if it rains hard for ſeveral days, 

if the nights are cold, if the ſoldiers catch cold, and 

the bad weather occaſions diſtempers in the camp, he 

will not take it. There happens a change of the ſea- 

. ſons, the ſummer is cold and rainy, the trenches ad- 

vance but ſlowly, the army is weakened daily by the 


Princes commonly judge of things by the ſucceſs. 


cumſtances, fortune, have a great ſhare in them. Oc- 


ſtration. 


diſtempers occaſioned by the rigour of the weather, 
and they are obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Can it be ſaid, 
that the good ſucceſs of the firſt ſiege is the reſult of 
prudence, and the ill ſucceſs of the ſecond; of impru- 
dence ? This would be affirming two abſurdities ; for 
in the firſt cafe the good weather was not foreſeen, 
and in the ſecond the bad could not be foreſeen; and 
conſequently it was not thro' prudence that the' former 
ſiege was undertaken, nor the latter, through impru- 
dence. The good ſucceſs of the former therefore was 
good fortune, and the ill ſucceſs of the latter il} 
fortune. I know well enough, that if men were 
capable of foreſeeing rain and fair weather, it 
would be an act of imprudence to have attempted the 
ſecond ſiege. Ill ſucceſs in this caſe would be a groſs 
blunder, and not a piece of ill fortune ; but the ſaga- 
city of mankind does not extend ſo far, and it is not 
imprudence that they do not know that the ſummer 
will be rainy. Obſer ve, that there are a thouſand for- 
tuitous circumſtances as impoſſible to be foreſeen as 
that, and as capable of diſappointing the beſt concert- 
ed ſchemes of war. Now as there are Generals 
who are croſſed much oftener than others by this 
kind of occurrences, we may reaſonably acquieſce in 
the popular opinion, that there are fortunate or unfor- 


tunate Generals; but let us not pretend to affirm, 


that the fortunate Generals are always or almoit al- 

ways as prudent as the unfortunate. Let us believe on 

the contraty, that the latter ſurpaſs the other ſome- _ 

times in prudence and valour (64. Conſult Forſtne- (64) One may 
rus in his notes on à paſſage, where Tacitus aſſures ſay of ſeveral 
us, that huwan affairs are a continual ſport (65). The . Dog 
Commentator will furniſh you with ſeveral illuſtrious 3. cap. In = 
examples, which prove, that the beſt concerted of Sertorius, Vi- 


{ſchemes are confounded by an inviſible force, which Jm guiden ſed 


human prudence cannot obviate. This appears eſpe- e vir. 
cially in conclaves (66). And as for thoſe who pre- | 


tend that every perſon is the artificer of his own for- (65) Mibi quan 


tune, you will find them ſolidly and amply confuted in lara recertiume 
a book of Don Lancilotti (67). | 7 phe "ge 
Attend carefully, to what I am going to fay. „ %%% 4 


gis ludibria re- 


; 4 A þ wt A rum murtalium 
man gains their favour, who ſucceeds in a military cun&is in negoriis 


enterprize ; but if he does not ſucceed, he loſes their n Ta- 
eſteem and friendſhip. Even when they know, that cit. 4% al. lib. 3. 
a victory was a piece of good fortune, and a defeat " | 
was not occaſioned by the General's fault, they are (66) See the | 
more diſpoſed to prefer the conqueror to the conquered ; 
for it is a great ground of recommendation to them, ne! Marville, 
for a man to be fortunate, and on the contrary a dif. tom. 2. p. 330, 
agreeable quality to have great merit attended with e os 
misfortune. Since then battles are loſt and gained by quotation (16) of 
unforeſeen accidents, it is evident, that men fall into the article AN- 
misfortune 3 of imprudence, and make TONIANO. 
their fortune independently of prudence. A luck . . 
raſhneſs, you will 2 does not pe mack the name of . — 
raſhnels ; for ſince it ſucceeded, it is a fign that it was vie, overe la Pru- 
fitted to produce the effect: now in what does pru- 49 humana 


dence conſiſt ? Is it in making uſe of the means, Fallgciſina: the 


author in the 3d 


which are capable of conducting us to the end which Dj/apanro of the 


we aim at? My anſwer is, that in order to act pru- zd book refutes | 


dently, we ought to know that the means employed the Oration of 
are proportioned to the end. A lucky raſh man did 8 ** 
not know this proportion; he engages through an 
impetuous fury; there is nothing in this conduct, 

which is not to be found in that of unfortunate raſh 

men; we might not therefore aſcribe the ſucceſs of 

the attempt to prudence, but to fortune. Remark 

likewiſe another thing. It is not imprudence not to 

be able to arm one's ſelf beforehand againſt things, 

which the ſagacity of the human mind cannot diſco. 

ver ; and conſequently if a man does not riſe at Court, 

or if he loſes all the fortune which he had made, it 

is not always occaſioned by imprudence. Is it poſſi- 

ble to diſcover all the caprices, diſguſts and jealou- 

fies, which are formed in the mind of a Monarch, or 

that of his miſtreſſes or favourites? Is it poſſible to 

unravel all the grimaces of falſe friends, to prevent 

their calumnies, and falſe reports, which hurt with- 

out threatning ? See here the confeſſion of a great 

Miniſter, whoſe genius was not inferior to his autho- (68) Mon. de 
thority. In the poſt wherein you are, ſaid Cardinal Faber, who was 


Richelieu one day to a Captain of the Guards (68), 1 5 
1 
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ſtration. The moſt we can arrive at are ſtrong probabilities; and it is no ſmall ob- 


it is eaſy for you to know your frithds and your enemies. 
No diſguiſe prevents you from diſcovering them; but 
with regard to mine, in the poſt which I hold, I can- 
not penetrate into their ſentiments ; they all ſpeak to me 
the ſame language. They all pay their court to me with 
the ſame zeal, and thoſe who would ruin me, give me 
as many marks of friendſhip as thoſe who are fincerely at- 


(69) Eur, de tached to my interefi (69). Here is what Regnier ſays 


Marechal de Fa · in the ſatyr above quoted. 
bert, page 51. 
La faveur eft bizarre, à traifer indocile, 
Sans arreſt, inconſtante, & d' humeur difficile, 
Avec diſcretion il la faut careſſer, 
L'un la perd bien ſouvent pour la trop embraſſer, 
Ou pour J y fier trop, J autre par inſolence, 
Ou pour avoir trop peu ou trop de violence, 
Ou pour ſe la promettre ou ſe la deſnier, 
En fin Ceft un caprice eftrange d manier, 
Son amour eſt fragile & ſe rompt comme verre, 
(70) Regnier Et fait aux plus matois dunner du nex en terre (70). 
„ | 010 9 Js 
88 i. e. Favour is capricious, difficult to be managed, 
6 and inconſtant, and muſt be treated with great pre- 
«* caution; for ſome loſe her frequently by careſſing 
«© her too cloſely, ſome by too much confidence, others 
« by inſolence, or by having too much or too little 
« violence, or by promiſing her to themſelves, or by 
&« her denying her: in ſhort, ſhe is a capricious being 
de very firange to be managed; her love is brittle 
&« like glaſs, and makes the wiſeſt men kiſs the 
« ground.” 
VI. Let us lay it down therefore as a thing certain, 
(and that is my fixth reflexion,) that prudence is not 
the ſole nor even principal cauſe of a man's fortune. 
There are ſome perſons fortunate, who act imprudent- 
ly ; others are unfortunate, __ they act prudent. 
1y. The difficulty therefore is to know what that for- 
tune is, which favours certain perſons, and perſecutes 
others, without regulating her ſelf upon their merit, 
or upon the meaſures which they take. It is not re- 
moving the difficulty to have recourſe to God; for 
acknowledging him to be the general cauſe of all 
things, it will be aſked, whether he diſpoſes immedi- 
ately, and by particular acts of his will, thoſe untore- 
ſeen occurrences, which give ſucceſs to the deſigns of 
one man, and render abortive thoſe of another. If 
you anſwer in the affirmative, you will lay your ſelf 
open to all the Philoſophers, and in particular the 
Carteſians, who will maintain, that the conduct, which 
you aſcribe to the ſupreme Being, does not ſuit an in- 
finite agent. He ought, they will tell you, to eſta- 
bliſh a few general Laws, and to produce by that 
means an infinite variety of events, without having 
recourſe every moment to exceptions or particular acts, 
which muſt unavoidably be miracles, but would not 
be ſtyled miracles, becauſe they would be ſo fre- 
(71) There are quent (71). You may reply to them, that occur. 
dend, cue rences favourable to thoſe who are fortunate, and 
rality, which contrary to thoſe who are unfortunate, are a natural 
may be ſeen be- conſequence of general Laws; but this will not eaſily 
low in the words be believed. You will never perſuade me, that chance 
8 See produces what J am going to mention. Let there be 
pro's Fe, e placed upon a table an hundred tickets well ſealed : 
Malbeur des let there be ten of them blank, and ten of them mark- 
Lyteries, cap. 8. ed with the letter A, and upon all the reſt let there be 
pag. 92, & ſeq- written ſome ſentence : let ten men be brought in, 
| and ſay to one, take the iſt ticket, the 15th, 21ſt, 
47th, 44th, 68th, Soth, 83d, goth, and the ggth ; 
(72) Obſerve this jay to another, take the 3d, th, 13th, 25th, 5oth, 
clauſe, for cho 573d, 88th, 89th, 95th and 100. Now tell me, if 
there were no, the former of theſe men draws cut the ten blank tic- 


Providence, but A 
only an effuſion kets, and the other the ten tickets marked A, can 


of good and evil you hope to make me believe, that this is done in con- 


by chance in the ſequence of the general Laws of the communication 
Univerſe, it : 3 . ſelf. that theſ 

of motion? Do not you perceive your eli, that theſe 
would happen , 
that certain men twenty tickets muſt have been placed by a premedi- 
would be in fa- tated delign in a certain order, that the one might fall 
vourable circum- into the hands of the firſt of thoſe ten men, and the 
828 other into thoſe of the ſecond ? I obſerve likewiſe, 
See the article of that putting the caſe that certain gameſters had al- 
MAHOMET ways or almoſt always the beſt cards (72), and that 


II, remark [F]. in general certain perſons were almoſt always favoured 


Vor. IX. 


jection 


by fortuitous occurrences, this requires ſomething elſe 
beſides the natural conſequence of the communication 
of motion; it muſt ariſe from a particular direction 
and deſtination ; and I ſhould chooſe rather to deny 
with ſome learned men this diſtinction of good and 
ill fortune, than to explain it by the Laws of 
Nature only. But we reaſon here upon the hypo- 
yung that there are fortunate and unfortunate per- 
ons. 


Cannot we have recourſe to occaſional cauſes; I 


mean to the deſires of ſome created ſpirits ? The Pla- 


tonic Philoſophy would eafily ſuit with ſuch an expli- 
cation; it is oppoſed by ſeveral ſtrong arguments, 
according to the notion which Divinity gives us of the 
angelic nature. It informs us, that ſome angels are 
perſectly good, others extremely wicked, both of 
them indued with almoſt unlimited knowledge and 
power, under the general direction of God. This 
idea is not eaſily to be reconciled with the particular 
train of lucky and unlucky occurrences. But by con- 
fining our ſelves within mere philoſophical hypotheſes, 
it will be eaſier to anſwer objections, if we ſuppoſe, 
for inſtance, that the inviſible ſpirits (73) are more (73) I call them 


different from each other, than men are from one {9 in oppoſition to 


another ; that there is a great ſubordination among 7 prog wet 
theſe ſpirits ; that there are ſome which are ſometimes en. K 
good, ſometimes bad, ſometimes in good humour, body, 
ſometimes in ill humour, and that they are fantaſtic, 
inconſtant, jealous, envious, that they croſs each other, 

that their power is limited in certain reſpects, and 

that if they can do a very difficult thing, it does not 

follow that they can do what is more eaſy. Do not 

we ſee country women, who are ignorant of the alpha- - 
bet, and yet know a thouſand excellent ſecrets for the 

cure of diſeaſes ? Could Archimedes, who made ſuch 

wonderful machines, ſew or ſpin ? However that be, 

there is no fortune without the direction of {ne in- 

telligent cauſe ; and I cannot ſufficiently admire, that 

a learned man has pretended to afirm, that Fortune 

was neither God, nor Nature, nor Intelligence, nor 

Reaſon, but a certain natural and irrational im- 

pulſe (74). Licet diſputatum fit, fortunam & mature 70) Joviane 
prorſus e e aliam, non defuere tamen, qui aſſererent, ei Pontanus, de 
a nature moribus, inſtitutiſgue longe plurimum fortuna 4 gy rey 
abhorreat, ſiique ipſa inconſtans admodum, & labrica, 2 | 
non continua, non eadem ubique, nen eorundem ſemper * 5 
efearix, non fimileis ſibi retinens progreſſiones, non diſ- 

criminata ſervans tempura, denique improvida fit, re- 

pentina, inordinata, temeraria, qui five mores, five im- 

pulſus, neque nature conveniant, neque rationi, quarum 

utriuſque propria fit conſtantia, maturitas, ordo, men- 

ſura, regula, diſcriminatio item rerum, temporum ef- 

fectuum, non inquam defuere, fortunam qui aſſerant, ir- 

rationalem quandam eſſe naturam, nec aliud illam deni 

que, quam nature impetum quendam, hoc eſt ratione ca- 

rentem agitationem nature quandam, in iii iffis videli- 

cet, quæ nec rationi ſubjiciantur nature, neque hominum 

electionibns, ac conſiliis. Impetum itagque ee enm cen» 

ſent, quod fit abſque ratione, feraturque ſuopte tantam 

agitatu, atque impulſu, quoadgue ubi impetus dominetur, 

illic ration nullus omnino relictus fit locus, nulla prorſus | | 
authoritas, aut penſitatio earum que gerantur rerum (75). (75) Iderh, ibid. 
1. e. Though it be diſputed, that fortune is wholly fol. 150 verſo, 
different from nature, yet ſome have aſſerted, that nd fol. 15. 
«« fortune is vaſtly remote from the methods and 

laws of Nature, and is extremely inconſtant and 

„ tickle, unſettled, and not the ſame every where, 

nor always productive of the ſame effects, not ob- 

* ſerving the ſame cauſe or meaſures of times, in 
** ſhort is improvident, ſudden, diſorderly, raſh, 

* which whether they are laws or impulſes are not 
- agreeable to nature or reaſon, the property of both 

which is conſtancy, maturity, order, meaſure, rule, 

difference of things, times, and effects; I ſay, ſome 

have aſſerted, that fortune is a certain irrational 

nature, in ſhort, a certain impulſe of nature, that is, 

a certain agitation of nature void of reaſon, in 

thoſe things particularly, which are not ſubject to 
% reaſon or to the determinations of the human will, 

„They think it therefore to be an impulle, becauſe 

it is void of reaſon, and always carried on by its 

* own power and weight, and becaule where this 


„ impulſe 
7K 
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jection againſt the point, which I defend, to alledge, that Cardinal Richelieu, whoſe 


10 impulſe governs, there is no room nor authority 
« left for reaſon, nor any conſideration of what is 
« doing.” The reader perhaps will ſee for what 
reaſons he deprives God and Nature of the acts of 
fortune; and therefore as his books are become ſo 
rare, I ſhall inſert here what he has ſaid upon that 
ſubject. Fortunam non eſe Deum, i. e. That for- 
4 tune is not God,” is the title of one of his chap- 
ters; and here follows the chapter itſelf: 2uomods 
enim Deus erit, fi bæc tam ſæpe, tam inconfiderate, tam 
etiam inique, atque ex inopinato extollit ignawos, locu- 
pletat immeritos, vexat, atque affligit inſontes, bonos in 
calamitatem adadacit, ac ſerwitutem, pravos flatuit in 
folio, liberat a periculis perverſos, moderatos, & hone- 
flos viros laboribus periculis erumnis, ac miſeriis conficit ? 
Tyrannorum hae ſunt, non Dei, cujus eft ſumma bonitas, 
| abſoluta juſtitia, rectiſimum judicium, æquiſſima rerum 
656) Idem, ibid. mnium diſpenſatio (76). 1, e. For how can ſhe be 
fol. 129, wy „if ſhe ſo frequently, ſo inconſiderately, and 
even ſo unjuſtly, and ſuddenly exalts the indolent, 
« enriches the undeſerving, perſecutes and afflits the 
«* innocent, brings the good into diſtreſs and ſlavery, 
© raiſes bad men to the throne, frees the vicious from 
* danger, and overwhelms moderate and honeſt men 
« with labours, dangers, grief, and miſery ? Theſe 
« are the actions of tyrants, and not of God, who is 
sa Being of perfect goodneſs, abſolute juſtice, exact 
*« judgment, and governs all things in a moſt equi- 
« table manner.” The following chapter intitled, 


Fortunam non efje Naturam, i. e. That fortune is not 


% nature,” contains among other things what follows. 
Naturam quogue non eſſe eam hec ipſa liquide ſatis do- 
cent, quod fortuna ipſa quidem inconſtans eſt, inordinata, 
varia, repentina, incerta. Contra vero quid natura 


ipſa ordinatius, conſtantius, certius ? cujus is eft ordo, 


6a lex, ac regula, ut non niſi certis, conſtitutiſque e 
principiis ſuo tempore, ſuis progreſſionibus, menſuriſque 
tum univerſa proveniant, tum etiam ſingula quarumcun- 
que ipſa rerum, effeftiomum, operum author eft & cauſa. 
Pergit natura ordine ſuo, graditur ſuis paſſibus, diſpen- 
fat actiones ſuas cum temporibus, viribus, opibuſque ſuis 

| utitur cum menſura, & penſo, non fluitat, non nutat, 
{77) Idem, ibid. Habilis eſt in officio ſur, fibique ſemper conſtat (77). i. e. 

Ts That ſhe is not nature, is ſufficiently evident from 

« hence, that fortune is inconſtant, diſorderly, vari- 

* ous, ſudden, uncertain. On the other hand what 

« 13 more orderly, conſtant, certain than nature. ? 

«© whoſe rules and laws are ſuch, that not only all 


„e things in general are produced at certain ſeaſons, 


“from certain principles, in their proper progreſſions 
and meaſures, but even every particular thing, 
(78) Jerom Ga- with its effects, of which ſhe is the author and 


rimberto, who ** cauſe. Nature goes on in her own order, purſues 


| livedin the roth «her own ſteps, diſpenſes her own acts with their 
e e eee 5 ſeaſons, makes ule of her powers and riches with 
tile della Fortuna, meaſure and weight; does not fluctuate, nor nod, 
in Which he 


maintained i «6 * . | 99 885 
pron — ks | her ſelf.“ See the margin (78). 


1ſt book, che /a a e 
Fartuna 2 un im- In their murmurs againſt fortune, for they frequently 


peto naturale pri- impute to it what they ought to impute to their own 
20 di ragione ne imprudence. Homer was not ignorant of this fault, 
fg ati 1 for he introduces the Gods complaining of this in- 
4 3 natural im- juſtice of mankind. Read theſe words of Aulus Gel- 
cc pulſe void of lus (79), Propterea negat (Chry ſippus) oportere ferri 
& reaſon 3” and audirigue homines aut nequam aut ignavos & nocentes 
in the following Q augaces ; qui, cum in culpa & in maleficia revitti 
—_ — mo ſunt, perfugiunt ad fati neceſſitatem, tamquam in ali- 
he that is puſhes 7 Fati aſylum ; C, que peſſime fecerunt, ea non ſue 
on by a certain Zemeritati ſed fato eſſe attribuenda dicunt. Primus au- 
natural inſtinct tem Homerus ſapientiſſimus & antiquiſſimus poctarum 


towards an effect, dixit in hiſce uerſibus: 
which he does fee ve | 


not foreſee, and : NE - e 
without any Q ne, ow d % YJeoug freToi airid wvras. 


foundation of EZ il A Pei ndx” Ufers. oi di x) iro 
reaſons Toca e140 «now H wopor wnys' ixurw (B80). 
. Celiius 

(79). 27 1, e. Chryſippus therefore affirms, that the bad or 
171, * indolent, and injurious, and bold men ought not 
(30) Homer, „to be born or heard; who, when they are diſco- 
 Odyff, lib. 1+ ver. vered in any ill action, recur to the neceſſity of 
32, fate, as it were to a ſanctuary, and pretend that 


* but is ſteady in her office, and always conſtant to 


VII. My laſt reflexion is, that men are exceſſive 


abilities 


* the ſhocking things, which they have done, are 
re not to be aſcribed to their own vicious conduct, but to 
© fate. Homer, the wiſeſt and moſt ancient of the 
Poets, firſt remarked this in the following verſes : 


© Perverſe mankind, whoſe wills created free, 

% Charge all their woes on abſolute decree ; 

* All to the dooming Gods their guilt tranſlate, 

« And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate.” 
| Por. 


La Fontaine has elegantly deſcribed this injuſtice ; 

you will find his reflexions and ſome others in tze 
work which I quoted (81). But may not it be pre- (81) Refecrinng 
tended, that upon ſeveral occaſions a perſon unhappy ſur ce gue Jon a. 
through his own fault, has no leſs right to complain of £*/* Borbeur & 
fortune, than an unhappy man, who has done his 2 4 f, 
duty ? May not it be ſaid, that this power, which is chap. 6, ee 
called fortune, cauſes miſery two ways? She ſome- & ſe. 2 
times allows a man to make uſe of all the means Regnier, Sat. 14. 
which prudence can ſuggeſt, and yet deprives him of fol: 96 veto. 
the good ſucceſs which he might have expected: ſhe 

takes pleaſure in this to ſhew her ſuperiority, and the 

inſufficiency of our reaſon and of human wiſdom. 

Sometimes alſo ſhe precipitates men into miſery, by 

preventing them from employing the means which 

might preſerve them; ſhe diſturbs their judgment, and 

forces them to commit irreparable errors. It was 

thus probably that ſhe ruined irrecoverably the affairs 

of Pompey. She declared for Julius Ceſar, and pro- 

cured him the triumph, by permitting him to act ac- 

cording to all the ſkill of a great General, and eclipſ- 

ing in the mind of Pompey all the eminent qualities, 

of which he was maſter. They never appeared at 

the battle of Pharſalia : Pompey ſeemed to be a very 

weak man, a moſt unſkilful General. Was not this 

eclipſe ſupernatural? Was it not the act of {ome ſupe- 

rior power, Who intended to raiſe Ceſar upon the ruins 

of his competitor ? Velleius Paterculus declares, that 

when the Fates have reſolved to ruin a man, they de- 

prive him of prudence : (82) Sed profecto inelufabilis fato- (82) Velleius 
rum vis cujuſcunque fortunam mulare conſtituit, confilia Paterculus, lib, 2, 
corrumpit . . . (83) ſed prevalebant jam fata confiliis, cap. 57. 
omnemgue animi ejus (84) aciem prefirinxerant. Quippe (8 3) Idem, ibid. 
ita ſe res habet, ut plerumque fortunam mutaturus Deus, cap. 118. 
conſilia corrumpat, effciatque, quod miſerrimum eſt, ut ($4) That is to 
quod accidit, id etiam merito accidifſe videatur, & caſus ay of Quiatilivs 
in culpam tranſeat. 1. e. But it is certain, that Varus. | 
„ whenever the irreſiſtible power of the Fates is | 
determined to change the fortune of any man, it 
“ corrupts his counſels. . . . But the Fates pre- 

* vailed over his counſels, and blinded the eye of his 
* judgment. For the caſe is thus, that when God 
* deſigns to change the fortune of men, he commonly 

* corrupts their counſels, and what is the moſt ſhock- 
ing circumitance of all others, cauſes that what 

* happens ſhall appear to have fallen out deſervedly, 
% and that chance ſhall be turned into guilt.” The 
opinion of this grave Hiſtorian was common among 
the Pagans, and we ſay every day proverbially, quos 
Jupiter wult perdere dementat, i. e. jupiter infatu- 
* ates thole whom he reſolves to deſtroy.“ A cer- 
tain writer being to prove, that it is poſſible for two 
authors to have the ſame thought without borrowing 
the one from the other (85), cites Philip de Comines, (3 cy Ogier, As- 
who, without ever having heard the name of Velleius 9210 pour Balzac, 
Paterculus, yet ſays as well as the latter, that when pag: 34. 

God begins to chaſtiſe Princes, he firſt deprives them of 

part of their ſenſes, and makes them fly the advice and 

converſation of the wiſe. Let us quote theſe excellent 

words of Ammianus Marcellinus ; Ut leut manum in- 


* 


jectantibus fatis hebetari ſenſus hominum & obtundi, his 


illecebris ad meliorum exſpeftationem erectus, ee 
Antiochia numine læ uo ductante, prorſus ire tendebat de 
fumo, ut proverbium loquitur wetus, ad flammam 86). (86) Ammian. 


i. e. As the ſenſe of men uſes to be obſcured and Marcell. lib. 14. 
* ſtupified, when the fates lay hold on them, being g 11. Pas Be 


« allured by theſe charms to the expectation of better ??* 
« things, and leaving Antioch under the conduct of 
« an evil genius, he paſſed from the ſmoke into the 
* fire, according to the proverb.” And a little after, 
ſpeaking of Nemeſis, he ſays, that ſhe turns the de- 

4 ſigns 


Fraudem agunt. 


1 1 


abilities were aſtoniſhing, would not allow of any other cauſe of ill ſucceſs but impru- 


dence [L]. 


figns of men out of their proper courſe and aim. 
Hæc ut regina cauſarum & arbitra rerum ac diſcep- 
tatrix, urnam ſortium temperat, accidentium vices al- 
ternans: voluntatumque noſtrarum exorſa interdum alio, 
quam quo contendebant, exitu terminans, multiplices actus 
($7) Idem, ibid, permutando convolvit (87). i. e. She as the ſovereign 
page 59+ « of cauſes, and arbiter and diſpoſer of things, directs 
« the lots, and varies accidents, and by terminating 
ce the purpoſes of our wills ſometimes from the point 
« which they were directed to, blends and confounds 
% many things together.” She does not do this al- 
ways by means of error, but ſometimes employs 
mere ignorance. I mean by error the falſe judgment, 
which our mind makes of things by comparing them 
together, and chooſing the worſt; I mean by igno- 
rance the ſituation we are in, when the neceſſary ideas 
do not offer themſelves to our imagination. Now 
whether we take the wrong fide by rejecting the 
proper means actually preſent to our mind, or by the 
abſence of the ideas which ſhould preſent thoſe means 
to us, we paſs for imprudent ; but it is certain, that 
in the former caſe the imprudence is more voluntary 
than in the ſecond, and conſequently more condemn- 


able. Several Philoſophers maintain, that what is 


called pure omiſſion is never voluntary. Who would 
venture to aſſert that we are maſters of our memory ; 
and that it is a moral fault not to remember certain 
things, as often as we have occaſion to think of them 
in order to regulate our ſelves in our deliberations ? 
Thoſe who acknowledge the Empire of Fortune, 
would, I think, be unreaſonable, if they ſhould ſup- 
Poſe, that ſhe does not influence our omiſſions or for- 
etfulneſs ; for on the contrary it is by this ſhe moſt 
equently occaſions our ill ſucceſs. She removes the 
ideas, which would naturally ariſe in us, and prevent 
us from committing faults. How often has it happen- 
ed, that a man of judgment has done himſelf great 
prejudice by the anſwers which he has given to ſe- 
veral queſtions propoſed to him? All thoſe, to whom 
he gives an account of the queſtions, aſk him, why 
did not you anſwer ſuch a thing ? He perceives at 
firſt that he ought to have done it, he owns it, he ad- 
mires that he did not think of it; he would ſwear, 
that upon all other occaſions that idea would have 
come into his mind, ſo natural, eaſy, and agreeable 
to common ſenſe does it appear to him. However he 


is convinced, that he never the leaſt thought of it, and 


that it never offered itſelf to him even confuſedly. 
Why would not you have him believe, that his ill 
fortune influenced this forgetfulneſs, and purpoſely 
directed it? Our Divines do not deny, that Providence 
ſometimes renders men blind both with regard to 
omiſſions, and actual judgment. Plutarch would allow 
them this doctrine; for he recommends it very ſtrongly 
to thoſe who read the Poets to correct all thoſe paſ- 
ſages, in which it is intimated that the Gods deceive 
and urge us to evil. This is what he obſerves particu- 


(38) mats, larly with reſpect to thoſe verſes of Euripides (88), 


lier di Se which Amyot has thus tranſlated : 
Top17 {ARTWY TO). = ; 

AGUTIV MAGE WpkiTe 
Toys TepURGTE, | 
Multis dii formis Pont abuſant nous autres povres hommes 


bomines ſopbiſma- Par pluſiturs tours de ruſe trompereſſe. 
tum quod bis po- 


tent i s „ 1 
ent ia preſiant in i. e. The Gods, who are much more powerful than 


Euripides, apud ** us, impoſe upon us poor mortals by many kinds of 

Plutarchum, de fraud.“ Plutarch is fo far from owning, that a Di- 

audiendii Portis, vine Power is the cauſe of our chooſing wicng, when 

pag. 20, 21. we know the right, that he would have us aicribe this 
| to a brutal paſſion. | | 


A} ai red zh Iilev hvIparog taxon, 
„Orcs Ti; 19) TEyaS oy, xp 0 jr. 


| Naias pc e, 9 & A, 1 off, wic0T% To BeATHON, 
(39) Idem, ibid. dre r xte 5; uh, ' WhAGKIRE &y:o D (89). 
Page 33 Be | | 
| « Evil, alas! deſcends from heav'n on mortals, 
«« Who ſee the good, tho' not allow'd to chooſe it. 


„ Nay but this evil is not from heaven, but brutal 
<« and wretchcd, that a man, who knows better ſhould 


Les Dieux puiſſans trop plus que nous ne ſommes, 75 


M 
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TIMOMACHUS, 


e be hurried by intemperance and luxury into what is 
«© worſe.” But however ſolid theſe reflections of Plu- 
tarch may be in ſome reſpects, we muſt always re- 
member that our Divinity, and the common language 
of all Chriſtians founded on many paſſages of Scripture, 
lay it down as a very certain principle, that the blind- 
neſs of man, his raſhneſs, folly, and cowardice, are 
frequently the occaſion why a particular providence pu- 
niſhes him ; and that his prudence, his proper anſwers 
to queſtions, his reſolution, and underſtanding, are fa- 
yours inſpired by Providence, who would ſave him or 
make him proſperous. The Pagans knew this doctrine; 
for we find that Manlius declared to the Citizens of 
Rome, that if the Gods would prevent his ruin, they 
would do it not by deſcending upon earth, but by inſpir- 
ing good reſolutions into the Romans, as they had in- 
ſpired him with valour and courage, which had ſaved 
the Commonwealth. Bene facitis quod abominamini: 
dii prohibebunt hac : ſed nunquam propter me de cœlo deſ- 
cendent : vobis dent mentem oportet, ut prohibeatis : ficut 
mihi dederunt armato togatoque, ut vos a barbaris hoſti- 
bus, à ſuperbis defenderem civibus (go). i. e. You (99) Titus Livi- 
do well to avert the omen: the Gods will prevent us, lib. 6. page m. 
e theſe things; but they will never come down from )“ 
“heaven for my ſake ; they mult give you a diſpoſi- 
tion to prevent them, as they gave me, when I was 
% both armed and unarmed, reſolution to defend you 
« from barbarous enemies and haughty citizens.“ 
I ſhall not conclude withoat remarking, that if on 
one hand we call that misfortune, which is ſometimes 
the effect of imprudence, we give on the other hand 
the title of good fortune to what is ſometimes the 
effect of prudence. We have ſeen ſome perſons guilty 
of ſo raſh a conduct, that we could not doubt of its 
being attended with ſome ſevere mortification z they 
attacked and abuſed all the world ; and if the firſt en- 
gagement ſhewed them to be men of wrong heads, 
the following was only a long ſeries of raſh actions and 
irregular and furious fallies. According to all rules 
ſuch perſons muſt have been cruſhed with diſgrace, 
and yet we have ſeen them triumph, or at leaft retire 
from the battle without any mark of infamy. But it is 
certain, that artifice and ſubtile policy had no more 
ſhare in theſe good ſucceſſes than fortune. Theſe pre- 
tended raſh men had long before taken their precautions 
with great prudence 3 they had made themſelves ne- 
ceſſary to perſons, who were capable of reſcuing them 
from every preſſure. They had found the ſecret of 
being uſeful to them, with regard either to their ſecret 
pleaſures or their ambition. The circumſtances of , , 1 
time were favourable to them; the buſineſs of being 7 2 
the director of ſpies, or ſome other private employment, din! Mozarin, 
was of wonderful uſe. They were aſſured therefore of liv. 1. pag. 100. 
the ſucceſs of their unreaſonable conteſts ; and conſe- | 
quently did not act raſhly. | | (92) This is far 
IL] Cardinal Richelieu. . . . would not allow of any from the ſenti- 
other cauſe of ill ſucceſs but imprudence. ] Auberi informs us ments of Garim- 
of this particular. He tells us, that Cardinal Richelieu tains 4a Far- 
and Count d'Olivares, Prime Miniſters, the former of tuna, cap. 18. 
France, and the other of Spain, were rivals and anta- that we ought 
goniſts ; (91) that their authority had almoſi the ſame t to call him 
duration; that they were compared to ace flars of the ava: who 
| 1 | ds accerding to 
firſt or at leaſt the ſecond magnitude, who drew towards the iules of pru- 
themſelves the attention, eſteem, and admiration of all dence ; and in 
Chriſtendom. "hat the Cardinal was i eclipſed cap. 19. that a 
by a natural death on the 4th of December 1642, n s nt for 
55 | = tunate by ert, or 
and that the other did not enjoy this advantage above NN 
fue or fix Weeks, being diſgraced Fanuary the 17th Forbes of God, 
1043. The motive or pretence of his diſgrace ac, but by a natural 
the ill fortune, which attended all his undertakings, meta exe 
This was in effett accuſing him of imprudence. In the eee. "mY ow? s 
opinion of Cardinal Richelicu, imprudent and unfortunale lib. FL that 2 
are the ſame (92). Thus be readily put in praclice tune favours the 
one of his moſt conſtant maxims, which acat, to uſe his bold, and is the 
own words (93), that in affairs of ſtate, one can 22 of the pee= 
on : ; umptuous, and 
never take too many precautions, nor ſeek out for too often of the raſh, 
much ſecurity ; that it is neceſſary, if poſſible, to have Ste above remark 
« two ſtrings to one's bow: that to ſucceed well, a [& ef the art. of 
«+ ſlateſman ought not to take his meaſures too exactly, FHARLES V. 
* but in order to do a great deal, he cught to ule his (94) See Auberi, 
* utmoſt endeavours, and learn to do more. That in #i/. ds Cardinal 
« ſhort in all great affairs, if ke does not take ſuch © Nella, J. 7, 


** meaſures 2 8. . 
3535 


berto, who main- 


err 
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(a) Moreri fh 
wery improper» talents by that Emperor, in order to be placed in the temple of Venus 85 
a 


pretty conſiderable, viz. 192000 French Livres, according to Father 


Some pictures o 
& Medea and an 


Ajax, 


Genetricis de. 


Plin. libs 3 5. cap. taſte of men [4]. 
1. 


192 Epig. 121, 
22. 


TIN 


TIMOMACHUs, a celebrated Painter born at Byzantium, lived in the time of 


Julius Cæſar. He painted an Ajax and a Medea (a), which were bought for eigh 


The ſum 1s 
rdouin's calcu- 


lation. Timomachus had not yet put the laſt hand to his Medea, and this was what 
(3) In dert made him till more eſteemed. Pliny was in the right to admire this caprice of the 


There are in the Anthologia ſome epigrams upon this Medea, 


which Auſonius has tranſlated into Latin (c). That was not the performance in which 
this Painter had ſucceeded moſt ; for beſides that his Iphigenia and Oreſtes were no leſs 
eſteemed, it was thought that his Gorgon was a piece, in which art appeared more con- 


ſpicuous. I have collected ſome miſtakes [B]. 


« meaſures as may appear too large, they will be found 
« jn effe too ſhort.” It is difficult to believe, that 
the Cardinal did not acknowledge ſometimes upon oc- 
caſion of unſucceſsful enterprizes, that he had notwith- 
ſanding taken all the meaſures, which prudence could 
ſuggeſt to him. If he thought himſelf therefore guilty 
of ſome imprudence at theſe times, he gave more ex- 
tent to the idea of prudence than he ſhould have done; 
for if he believed, that thoſe, who truſt a man who 


deceives them, are not prudent, he ſuppofed that pru- 


dence includes the certainty of events, which depend 
on free will. Now this is a miſtake. There are ſome 
perſons, who are found to be faithful in many ſucceſſive 
inſtances, and in ſuch a manner, that we truſt them with 
an important affair without any ſhadow of imprudence. 
Yet they acquit themſelves very ill, and then begin to 


| betray us, and render the affair abortive. It would be 


(94) Compare 

what is ſaid a- 

bove, remark 
K], num. Ho 


(a) Weod, yr. vonſhire, a Clergyman, and was born about the year 1657. 
on. vol. 2. col. 


1011. ad edit. 
(% Idem, Faſti 


Oxon. vol. 2. col. 


201. 


le) Idem, Athen. 
Oxon. ubi ſupra» 


(1) Athen, Oxon, 


requiring of a prime Miniſter more knowledge than 
human nature is capable of, to pretend that he raſhly 


and imprudently relied on that man (94); that it was 


through misfortune, but not through his fault, that the 
enterprize miſcarried, ſince he muſt have been acquainted 
with the inward change of that perſon. The reader 
ſees therefore, that there may enter into this queſtion a 
great many equivocations and diſputes about words. 
The misfortune of an enterprize is always attended 
with ſome defect of knowledge. If you give to that 
defect the name of imprudence, and would reaſon con- 


ſequentially from that definition, you may fully and 


without reſerve maintain Cardinal Richelieu's theſis; 
but your definition would be falſe; and at the bottom 
you would agree with your adverſary. e 


IA Pliny * in the right to admire this caprice of 


the taſte of men.) If the ſketches of an excellent maſ- 


ter were more eſteemed than the pieces which a very 


moderate painter had finiſhed, it would not be ſupriz- 
ing; but that the finiſhed performances of an admir- 
able hand ſhould be leſs valued than his ſketches, ap- 
E very unreaſonable. Does pity enter into the caſe? 

men think it their duty to cheriſh things on account 
of their misfortune in loſing their author before they 


were finiſned? Perhaps we are enquiring after reaſons, 


which nobody can give us. Let us quit therefore this 
ſearch, and only cite Pliny's words. Ilud perquam ra- 
rum ac me mor ia dignum, etiam ſuprema opera artificum 


Nicomachi, Medeam Timomachi, & quam diximus Ve- 
nerem Apellis, in majori admiratione efſe quam per- 


„ markable thing, that the laſt works and unfiniſhed 
«« pictures of Painters as the Iris of Ariſtides, the 
« Tyndaridæ of Nicomachus, the Medea of Timo- 
«« machus, and the Venus of Apelles abovementioned, 
« are more admired than their finiſhed pieces.” 

[LB] His Gorgon was a piece, in which his art appeared 
more conſpicuous. ¶ have collected fome miſtakes.) Read 
theſe words of Pliny in the eleventh chapter cf the 
35th book. Precipue ars ei faviſſe in Gorgone viſa eſt. 
Charles Stephens had cited the fifth book. Mr. Lloyd 
has ſuppreſſed this citation, inſtead of reQifying it, 
and made no addition to the article, except that Athe- 


imperfectaſgue tabulas, ſicut Irin Ariſtidis, Tyndaridas 


_ feta (1). i. e. It is a very extraordinary and re- (1) Plin lib. 35. 


cap. 11. 


næus in his fourteenth book quotes one Jimomacbus, 


who had written the hiſtory of Moreri and 


Cyrus. 


Hofman cite nobody. In the laſt editions of Charles 


Stephens they have retrenched the article of Timonia- 
chus, which is in that of the year 1720 reviſed and 
corrected by Frederic Morel. It is ſtrange that this 


a Printer into ai, had produced the pretended painter 
Timoniachus. i 


TIN DAL (MATTHEW), was fon of Mr. John Tindal of Ber- Ferres in De- 


He became a Commoner 


of Lincoln College in Oxford in Lent Term 1672, and afterwards removed to Exeter 


College (a). October the 17th 1676 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (b). He 
was afterwards elected Fellow of All-Souls College (c). In 1679 he took the degree of 


Bachelor of Civil Law (d), and July the 7th 1685 that of Doctor in that Faculty (e). 
In the reign of King James II he declared himſelf a Roman Catholic, but afterwards 
renounced that Religion [4]. In 1694 he publiſhed at London in 4to, An Eſſay con- 


[In the reign of King James II. he declared him- 
ſelf a Roman Catholic; but afterwards renounced that 
religion.) Mr. Wood tells us (3), that he did not re- 


vol. 2+ col. 1011. turn to the Proteſtant religion 2:17 after that King's 


leaving the nation. But let us hear what our author him- 
ſelf ſays of this matter in his Second Defence of the Rights 


(2) Pag. 79, 80. of the Chriftian Church (2); where he obſerves, that 


edit. London 
1708, in 8 vo. 


«© he coming, as molt boys do, a raſa tabula, to the 
« Univerſity, and believing (his country-education 
* teaching him no better) that all human and divine 
« knowledge was to be had there, he quickly fell into 
« the then prevailing notions mentioned in the two 
6 laſt chapters of the Rights concerning the power of 
« the Clergy, and meeting with none, during his long 
.« flay there, who queſtioned the truth of them, they 
5 by degrees became ſo fixed and riveted in him, that 
* he no more doubted of them than of his own being ; 
% and he perceived not the conſequences of them, till 
«© the Roman emiſſaries (who were buſy in making 
C proſelytes in the Univerſity in King Jame's time, 
© and knew how to turn the weapons of high Church 
& againſt them) cauſed him to ſee, that upon theſe no- 


cerning 


„tions a ſeparation from the Church of Rome could 


not be jultified 3 and that they who pretended to 


« anſwer them as to thoſe points, did only ſhuffle, or 
« talk backward and forward, This made him for 
« ſome ſmall time go to the Popiſh Maſs-houſe, till 
«© meeting, upon his going into the world, with peo- 
« ple, who treated that notion of the independent 
<«« power as it deſerved, and finding the abſurdities of 
« Popery to be much greater at hand than they ap- 
«« pear at a diſtance; it made him examine the whole 
« matter with all the intention he was capable of, 
* and then he quickly found, and was ſurprized at the 


learned man did not perceive, that an »z changed by 


(d) Idem, Faſt: 
Oxon, col, 211. 


(e) Idem, ibid. 
cole 227» | 


« diſcovery, that all his till then undoubted maxims 


«« were ſo far from having any ſolid foundation, that 


they were built on as great a contradiction as can 


be, that of two independent powers in the ſame ſo- 


« ciety. Upon this he returned, as he had good rea- 
© ſon, to the Church of England, which he found, 
„by examining into her conſtitution, diſclaimed all 
„that independent power he had been bred up in 
„the belief of; and Candlemas 168; being the 
« laſt time he ſaw any of the Popiſh tricks, the very 
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reprinted at London 1709 in 8vo. In 1694 he publiſhed in qto, 4 Letter to the Clerg 


TIN 


cerning Obedience to the ſupreme Powers, and the Duty of Subjects in all Revolutions; with 


ſome Conſiderations touching the preſent juntture of Affairs; and An . Eſſay concerning the 
Laws of Nations and the Right of Sovereigns Sc. to the ſecond edition of which, pub- 
liſhed the ſame year in .4to was added, An Account of what was ſaid at the Council 
Board by the Civilians upon the queſtion, Whether their Majeſties Subjects taken at Sea, 
acting by the late King's Commiſſion, might not be looked upon as Pirates? With 
Reflections upon the Arguments of Sir T. P. [Thv. Pinfold] and Dr. Ol. [Oldysl. This 
piece, together with the Eſay concerning Obedience, and A Diſcourſe for the Liberty of 
the Prefs, and an Eſſay concerning the Rights of Mankind in Matters of Religion, was 
of both Univerſities concerning the Trinity and Athanaſian Creed; and in 1695 at 2 —— 
in 4to. The Reflections on the 28 Propoſitions Ic. in the Leller maintained againſt the 
third Defence of the ſaid Propoſitions. In 1706 his famous book intitled, The Rights of 
the Chriſtian Church aſſerted againſt the Romiſh and all other Prieſts, who claim an inde- 
pendent power over it. With a Preface concerning the Government of the Church of England 


as by Law eſtabliſhed, printed at London in 8vo. This was attacked by ſeveral writers 75 and 


defended by our author in his Defence of the Rights of the Chriſtian Church againſt a latè Viſi- 
tation Sermon, intitled, The Rights of the Clergy in the Chriſtian Church aſſerted, preached 
at Newport-Pagnell in the County of Bucks by W. Wotton, B. D. and made public at the 
command and defire of the Biſhop of Lincoin, and the Clergy of the Deaneries of Buck- 
ingham and Newport. London 1707 in 8vo, and in his Second Defence of the Rights of 
the Chriſtian Church, occaſioned by two late Indiitments againſt a Bookſeller and his Ser- 
vant for ſelling one of the ſaid books. In a Letter from a Gentleman in London 10 a Cler- 
gyman in the Country. To which are added two Trafts of Hugo Grotins on theſe Queſtions; 


I. Whether the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper may be adminiſtered where there are no 


Paſtors? II. Whether it be neceſſary at all times to communicate with the Symbols? As alſo 


ſome tracts of Mr. Fobn Hales of Eaton, viz. Of the Lord's Supper, the Power of the 
Keys, of Schiſm, &c. London 1707 in 8vo. In 1709 he publiſhed at London in 8vo a 

Pamphlet intitled, New High Church turned old Preſbyterian ; and in 1710 ſeveral 
Pamphlets, viz. An High Church Catechiſm , The Facobitiſm, Perjury, and Popery of 


High Church Prieſts ; The merciful Fudgments of High Church-Triumphant on offendiny 


Clergymen and others in the Reign of Charles I. In 1711 and 1712 he publiſhed at wg 
don in 8vo, The Nation vindicated from ihe Aſperſions caſt on it in a late Pampblet in- 


titled, A Repreſentation of the 2 State of Religion, with regard to the late exceſ- 


ſive Growth of Infidelity, Here 


«c nat opportunity, viz. Eaſter, he publicly received. 


the Sacrament (the Warden giving it him firſt) in his 


% College-Chapel, though he could not but apprehend 
« it would be his certain ruin, ſince the Papiſts had 
% not only an army here, which the King was model- 
„ling for their purpoſe, but they were ſure of the 
« afiltance of the great Champion of Popery, who, 
« the Empire being engaged in a war with the Turks, 


©. might aſſiſt his dear ally with as many troops as he 


« pleaſed, for the extirpation of the Northern hereſy ; 
« and all things were like to go here 3 to their 
« withes ; the Queen, as without the gift of Prophecy 
* they could foretell, was to be brought to bed of a 
« ſon; ſo that there was nothing to ſkreen a relapſed 
« heretic from their utmoſt fury. Yet this, as he told me 
«« more than once, did not ſo much trouble him, as 
„he was pleaſed with the opportunity of ſatisfying 


the world, that he acted out of principles; and that 
as he would not ſcruple to ſacrifice his reputation in 


joining with the Papiſts, when he thought they 
were in the right; ſo he was willing to run any 
* hazard in quitting them, as ſoon as he was made 
« ſenſible of his error. Which having been drawn 
into by the prejudice of education, he reſolved to 
« take nothing on truſt for the future; and conſequently 
« his notions concerning our civil as well as religious 


_ «< liberties, became very different from thoſe in which he 


« was educated ; and that created him not a few ene- 
„mies amongſt them, whom it highly concerned him 
not to have diſobliged. And none, I ſuppoſe, but 
„ he who has felt the misfortune, can be ſenſible how 


great it is to oppoſe the current opinions of thoſe 


« one is obliged to dwell with, eſpecially where inte- 
e relt is concerned. Nothing but a ſtrong paſſion for 
« truth can make any be thus ſingular amongſt men, 
« who pretend to authority, and who cannot brook 
*« ſo unuſual a thing as contradiQtion.” 

[B] Attacked by ſeveral writers.) Among other 
aniwers were the Moving I. The Rights of tbe 
Clergy in the Chriſtian Church 1 in a ſermon 
preached at Necuport Pagnell in Buckinghamſhire, Sept. 2. 


Vor. IX. 


y, and Profaneneſs, as it paſſed the Lower Houſe of 


Convocation : 


1706, at the primary Viſitation of the Right Pan 
Father in God, William Lord Biſhop of Lincoln. By W. 


ee B. D. II. The ſecond Part of the Wolf ſtripped off 


Shepherd's cluathing, in anſwer to a late buk intitled, 
The Rights of the Chriſtian Church aſſerted, publiſhed 
at London in March 1507. III. Two Treati/es, one of 
the Chriſtian Prieſthood, the other of the Dignity of the 
Epiſcopal Order, formerly written, and now publiſped 
to obviate the erroneous opinions, fallacious reaſonings, 
and bold and falſe aſſertions, in a late book intitled, 
The Rights of the Chriſtian Church. With a large 
prefatory Diſcourſe, wherein is contained an Anſwer to the 
ſaid Book. All ewritten by George Hickes, D. D. pub- 
liſhed at London in May 1707, IV. A thorough Exa- 
mination of the falſe Principles and fallacious Arguments 
advanced againſt the Chriſtian Church, Prieſthood and 


Religion, in a late pernicious book, ironically intituled, 


The Rights of the Ch:iitian Church aflzrted, &c. In a ; 


Dialogue between Demas and Hierarcha, Humdbly offered 
to the Confideration of the Nobility and Gentry of England. 
By Samuel Hill, Rector of Kilmington, and Archdeacon 
of Wells. Publiſhed at London in 8vo.in.. November 
170% V. Three ſhort Treatiſes, vix, 1. A modeſt 
Plea for the Clergy, &c. 2. A4 Sermon f the Sacer- 
dotal Benediction, Fc. 3. 4 Diſcourſe publiſbed to un- 


deceive the people in point of  Tithea, ,. &c. Formerly 


printed, and now again publiſhed, | by. Nr. George 
Hickes, in defence of the Prieſtboad and true Rights of 
the Church againſt the flanderous and reproachful. Treat- 
ment of The Rights of the Chriſtian Church. London 
1709 in 8yo. VI. Adverſaria :. or. 7xwtþs. oppoſed to 
fame of the Falſbonds contained in à Book called, The 
Rights of the Chriſtian Church aſſerted, &c. By Co- 
nyers Place, M. A. London 1709 in 8vo. VII. 4 
Dialogue between Timothy and Philatheus: in which 
the Principles and Projects of a late whimfical Book en- 
titled, The Rights of the . Chriſtian Church &c. are 
fairly Plated, and anſwered in their kinds Sc. Written 
by a Layman, printed at London in three volumes in 
8yo. Mr. Oldiſworth was the author. 
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(2) Pag. 6, 7. 


TIN 


Convocation : in two parts [C]. In 1713 and the following years he publiſhed ſeveral 


other Pamphlets, moſt of them upon political ſubjects [D]. 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation; or the Goſpel a Republication of the Religion of Nature, 


ei The Nation vindicated, c.] In the fe- 


cond Part (3) our author animadverts upon a Re- 


mark in the Repreſentation of the lower Houſe of Con- 
vocation, that the aſſerting the neceſſity of all human 
thoughts and actions overturns the foundation of all 
Religion, whether natural or inflituted, and tenders all 
notions of good and evil, of rewards and puniſhments, 
ewhetber in this life or the next groundleſs and vain; 
and tells us, that “it is very ſtrange, that the conſe- 
« quence of an aſſertion, which ſuppoſes, that rewards 
„ and -puniſhments neceſſarily influence men's actions 


* ſhould be, that they had no effect on men's actions, 
a but were vain and groundleſs. Had men a power 


ll to hate themſelves, or were they at liberty to chooſe 


«« pain or miſety, knowing it to be ſuch, the very 
« worſt thing that God himſelf could do to them, 
«© might then come to be their choice; and the foun- 
dation of all religion, viz. puniſhments and rewards, 
„ would then be vain and groundleſs, becauſe they 


© would be as much at liberty to prefer ſuch things, 


to which the greateſt puniſhments are annexed, be- 


„fore thoſe, which have the greateſt rewards accom- 
« panying them, as if there had been no rewards 


or puniſhments. But if men are neceſſarily deter- 


„% mined to love themſelves, the deſire of getting 
*« pleaſure and avoiding pain, muſt as neceſſarily go- 
* vern their actions. None ever gave another reaſon, 
« why he ſhould. defire happineſs, or endeavour to 


avoid miſery. This is taken by every body to be 


a. 
- 


inſeparable from human nature; and as it is the 
« only innate principle in man, ſo it muſt be the {pring 
of all his actions, even in things that ſeem the mo 

„ indifferent. And it is to this ſource, that his reaſon- 
* ings and deliberations are owing, becauſe as neceſſa- 
rily as he deſires to avoid what is hurtful to him, 
and to obtain what is good, ſo neceſſarily does he 
doubt and deliberate, or, in other words, weigh the 
convenience or inconvenience of an action, till he 
« is fatisfied of the conſequence of it; and then all 


« deliberation, there being no longer any room for 


„it, neceſſarily ceaſes, It is evident to every conſider- 


ing perſon, that as men cannot help judging accard- 


« ing to appearances, ſo different appearances neceſſa- 


-+* rily produce different judgments, and different judg- 
ments different wills; and that he, who by folly or 


„ paſſion prefers that which proves hurtful to him, 
*« chooſes it under the notion of an appearing good. 


The difference between men and angels is not, that 
both alike do not neceſſarily defire their own good; 


but that the latter, by having their judgments ſo 
much better informed, cannot commit ſuch miſtakes 
as men do. Nay, God himſelf, by the excellency 


of his nature, is neceſſarily determined always to 


« will the beſt ; and yet that does not hinder but that 
«© he is abſolutely free, becauſe nothing can prevent 
his acting as he pleaſes. And man is a free agent, 
«© when he is not hindered from putting his will in 
„execution, though his will is the neceſſary re- 
*« ſult of his judgment. To ſuppoſe the will of man 
„js the cauſe of itſelf, is to make it to be before it 
was ; and to ſuppoſe it had no cauſe, is to make 


« itſelf exiſtent and eternal; but if like all other 


„things which have a beginning, it has a cauſe, it 
« muſt neceſſarily flow from that cauſe, ſince the 
«« cauſe and the effect are inſeparable ; or in other 
words, every cauſe muſt produce its effect, otherwiſe 
it could not be a cauſe ; and what muſt produce its 
effect, neceſſarily produces it.” | 

[DI I 1713 and the following years he publiſhed 
ſeveral other pamphlets, moſt of them upon political ſub- 
ect.] A Diſuaſive from Facobitiſm : ſhewing in ge- 
neral what the nation is to expett from a Popiſh King, 
and in particular fr4m' the Pretender. London 1713 in 
8 vo. The ſecond Part of the Diſſuaſi ve from Facobi- 
tiſm: wherein the Intereſt of the Clergy and Univerſities, 
with relation" to Popery and the Pretender is conſidered. 
London 1613 in 8vo. The Rewolution and Anti- Rewolu- 
tion Principles flated and compared, the Conflitution ex- 
plained and vindicated, and the Fuſtice and Neceſſity of 
excluding the Pretender, maintained againſt the Book 


 entituled, Hereditary Right of the Crown of England 


4 


His treatiſe intitled, 
publiſhed 


aſſerted, By the Author of the Two Diſſuaſives againſt 
Jacobitiſm. London 1714 in 8vo. Remarks on the 
Pretender's Declaration dated at Plombiers Auguſt the 
29th 1714. N. S. An Addreſs to the good People of 
Great-Britain, occaſioned by the Report from the Com- 
mittee of Secrefy, 3d Edit. London 1715 in 8vo. Fuſtice 
done to the late Miniſtry : or the Charge of their deſig u- 
ing to make the Pretender King of Great Britain proved 
from their Conduct to be groundleſs ; and the Reaſons for a 
Parliamentaty Enquiry confidered. London 1715 in 8vo. 
A Letter to a Friend upon occafion of the Houſe of Commons 
paſſing a Bill, intituled, An Act for enlarging the time 
of continuance of Parliaments, appointed by an Act of 


the Gth of King William and Queen Mary, intituled, 


An Ad for the frequent meeting and calling of Parlia- 
ments. London 1716 in 8vo. The Defection conſidered, 
aud the Defigns of thoſe, who divided the Friends of the 
Government ſet in à true Light. 2d Edit. London 
1717 in 8vo. This was anſwered in two pamphlets, 
one intitled, The Refigners windicated; or the Deſection 
reconſidered : in which the Defigns of all Parties are ſet 
in @ true Light. By a Gentleman. London 1718 in 
8vo, and the other intitled, The Refigners vindicated ; 
Part 11. and laſt: containing, 1. an Account of the Au- 
thors of the Defection conſidered Ac. and their Par- 
tiality. 2. Their falſification of Fadi. z. Reaſons 
againſt aboliſhing the obſervance of the 30th of Fanuary 
and the 29th of May. 4. Characters of the Refigners. 
London 1718 in 8vo. The author of this laſt piece 
begins with obſerving, that“ it is now no ſecret from 
* what hands the Defection conſidered &c, came, 
« though it was of the firſt conſequence to thoſe, for 
«© whoſe intereſt thoſe papers were publiſhed, to have 
* let the authors continue in darkneſs. Infamy ought 
« to be ſurrounded with a thick cloud, when it at- 
« tacks reputations of a ſtandard and experienced me- 
« rit. The Arrow ſhould fly by Night, when the Diſ- 
„ covery of the Archer will blunt the edge of the 
«© weapon, or at leaſt bring a cure after the wounds it 
«« makes. Deſperate indeed muſt be thz cauſe, that 
« employs ſuch foul hands for a halter. The 
« taſte muſt be vitiated to the laſt degree, that weeds 
* a wilderneſs of poiſons for a noſegay, and ſends to 
«+ the Fens of Ireland for perfumers. When a man 
has made it the employment of his life, and all 
*« the ſtudy, that a mean capacity, ill furniſhed with 
„the helps of languages, can attain to, to pick up 
« all the little objections againft Chriſtianity itſelf, to 
„ ſtrike boldly at the religion of his country, deſpiſe 
its worſhip, and ridicule its worſhippers; what a 


gtimace is it to ſee ſuch a one turn champion for 


© the Rights and Privileges of a Chriſtian Community, 
« and pretend to defend that, in which he never be- 
« lieved ? Serpens niſi Serpentem comederit, non erit 
„% Draco, ſays the Proverb. How many venomous 
« Writers has this wretch ſwallowed, to qualify him 
„% to become the formidable enemy of religion, and 
* the protector of a ſet of men, whoſe cauſe he now 
* ſo ſtrongly ſupports ? Is it not enough to preju- 
& dice truth itſelf, when it comes from ſuch a ner © 
„ Or what is worſe, does it not give ſtrong ſuſpicions, 
„ that no truth can be there? Since this author has 
„been ſo often proved guilty of falifjing matters 
* of facts, quotations induſtrioully miſrepreſented, 
„ or for want of knowledge vilely tranſlated.” He 
concludes with theſe words: Thus have I run 
through the Defe#ion, without offending, I hope, 
60 againſt truth; and if I have taken ſome pains to 
* vindicate merit from reproaches, I have performed 
a more laudable part, than the man, who drudged 
in the poor work of calumny and detraction. If 
© there appears any where ſomething warm and palſ- 
„ ſionate, I own it the effect of contempt and in- 
„ dignation, when | ſee a wretch, who neither can 
« write Engliſh, nor conſtrue Latin, make an attempt 
upon the good names of his fellow-ſubjeQs, under the 
*« falſe colour of a love for his country, at the ſame 
time dictating ſchemes of politics to his ſuperiors, 
and under the diſguiſe of a zealot, impoſes ſcanda- 
* lous notions of religion on the world. All this I 
* I could not bear; and I profeſs, that neither a 
3 *6 VIEW 
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publiſhed at London 1730 in 4to, was anſwered by ſeveral writers, particularly by Dr. 
John Conybeare, Dean of Chriſt Church Oxford, in his Defence of Revealed Religion 
againſt the Exceptions of a late writer in his book intitled, Chriſtianity as old as the Cre- 


view of intereſt, nor any hopes of pleaſing or 
diſpleaſing the Great, made me expoſe in this man- 
% ner the numerous falſhoods and abſurdities in 
„e his book.” At the end of this piece is the fol- 
lowing advertiſement. ** Speedily will be publiſh- 
ed, An Account of the learned and political Qua- 
flifications of Dr. V. m T—nd—ll; ſome Me- 
„ moirs of his Club, with a faithful Catalogue of the 
% Pamphlets he has written, and thoſe he intends to 
«« write. Dedicated to A. C. Eſq;” An Account of a Ma- 
nuſcript, entitled, Deſtruction the certain Conſequence of 
Diviſion : Or, the Neceſſity of a ſtrict Union between 
all, who love the Proteſtant Government and Proteſtant 
Religion. Written at the deſire of R Eſq; 
and left by him at his Requeſt, but fince expoſed, contrary 
10 his promiſe, with Aſperfions on the Author of the De- 
fection, &c. London 1718 in 8vo. This pamphlet 
begins thus: My defign in publiſhing this paper is 
« not altogether to defend the Dęfection confidered, &c. 
% ſince the facts mentioned in that pamphlet are 
« either expreſly or tacitly owned by thoſe ſcriblers, 
* not excepting R. V. Eſq; who have done it the ho- 
* nour to rail againſt it with their uſual Billingſgate. 
But I am now called upon to vindicate myſelf againſt 
«© an ungenerous and treacherous attack, which breaks 
jn upon all the rules, that have been eſteemed moſt 
« ſacred among men. There can be no friendſhip ſo 


«« great, but by variety of events may turn to open 


« enmity ; and few have been found ſo vile as to 
« divulge and betray thoſe ſecrets, which were the 
* effects of former mutual confidence. Without this 
« caution, there can be no ſafe converſe about mat- 
© ters of any importance, even between the neareſt 
« friends. Whatever differences, whatever private 
«« quarrels, or party-breaches may happen, thoſe 


e truſts ought always to be kept inviolable. I can 


„ fay with pleaſure, that I have conformed my ſelf 
« ſtrictly to theſe rules with Mr. , in whoſe 
& confidence I had once the honour (as I then eſteem- 
« ed it) to have ſome ſhare; during which time he 
&« often talked freely both of men and things, which 
5 I never divulged ; nor ſhall his preſent uſage pro- 
% yoke me to ſay any thing, but what is neceſſary 
«© for my own vindication, and to ſet ſome facts right, 
which he has wholly miſrepreſented. I having 
«© been often aſſured, that two great perſons had 
&« ſleady reſolutions to ſerve their country, and that 
e they were determined to take off thoſe burthens, 
„ with which the Diſſenters were lately loaded for 
«« their hearty affection to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
« and to regulate the Univerſities, and do ſuch other 
e things as were neceſſary for the public good; but 
0 finding no effects ſuitable to thoſe aſſurances, I be- 
„ gan to ſuſpe& it proceeded either from weakneſs, 
fear, or ſelfiſh views. Therefore to ſpur them on 
« by all the motives of duty to their King, love to 
«« their country, and regard to their own credit, I 
wrote a paper, which I reſolved to print, or not, 
according as it ſhould affect their future conduct. 
« It was a Dialogue between tauo Scholars ; one was 
„ to perſonate a Whig, and the other a Tory. The 
Whig being ſuppoſed to know what reaſons would 
moſt affect the Tory, endeavours to prove it his 
intereſt to change ſides; the other, by arguments 
« drawn from the wretched conduct and weak ma- 
« nagement of ſome then in power, ſhewing the 

took no ſtep but what was to the prejudice of their 
« own fide, pretends to prove, that the government, 
« if other meaſures were not taken, could not long 


cc 


«« ſublift, or, what was next to it, muſt throw itſelf 
« into Tory hands for protection. The Dialogue 
« (which at firſt had not near ſo many things in it, and 
« yet had been ſeen by ſome great men) when it was 
„ enlarged, I ſent to Mr. W——, with this compli- 
« ment, there he might ſee what his enemies ſaid of 
« him, and what his friends expected from him, Up- 
« on the mo it, Mr. W—— not only ſent his 
« Gentleman to ſee for me, who not finding me, left 
4 a letter at the Coffee-houſe, for me to come to his 
« maſter ; but ſpoke to a Member of Parliament, if 
© he ſaw me, to let me know he would ſpeak with 


g tisfaction, or words to that purpoſe. 


ation; 


«« me. And when I waited on him, he faid, 7 do 
*© not know how to treat you, whether as a friend, or 
an enemy. To which I replied; 4s a friend, to be 
% ſure. Upon this he endeavoured to ſatisfy me of 
* his conduct in ſeveral matters mentioned in that 
“paper; and aſſured me, that he had all the inten- 
* tions I could wiſh, to promote the intereſt I eſpouſed ; 
* and that though ſome things, which we both de- 
* fired, were not yet done, yet that I might depend 
* on it, they ſhould be done in a proper time. And 
* then he treated me with a great ſhew of kindnels, 
* which he repeated as often as he ſaw me.” Aud 1 
thought it ſome mark of his friendſhip, to receive this 
letter from him : 


P Thurſday Evening. 
Sir, | 
I fhall be glad to ſee you at my houſe on Saturday 
evening about ſeven. I am very ſincerely, | 
| | Sir, FE | 
Your moſt faithful humble ſervant. 


Accordingly I wwaited on him, where 1 found him with 
a noble Lord, juſt removed out of a great poſt, with 


the offer of a greater. He then ſeemed very aver ſe 


From accepting it, yet declared, that nothing ſhould 
change or abate his affection and zeal for the govern- 


ment and the ſervice of the King. Ard Mr. W 
ſaying then ( as he had at other times) that he ſaw into 
the bottom of the deſigns of his enemies, and that 
they were very much miſtaken, if they thought they 
could make him throw up his places; 7 was induced 


to hope, that if one would continue in that reſolution, 


and the other could be prevailed on to accept the beſt poſt 
his maſter had to beflow, that the public buſineſs might 
eaſily go on without any further alterations, or without 
things breaking out into that flame they have ſince done. 


This cauſed me to uſe all the arguments 1 could then think 


of to perſuade the noble Peer to change his mind. What 
afterwards made me hope they might be willing to concur 


in all neceſſary meaſures for carrying on the public good, 


was, that noble Peer's ſeeming io acquieſce in the King's 


pleaſure, and Mr. W——'s, even at that time, aſſuring 
me, that if a bill was brought in for repealing the att 


about Occaſional Conformity, he <would be for it. And 
1 made no doubt, but that he, if there wwas occaſion, 


would come into proper meaſures for reforming the Uni- 


verſities, ſince he vas inguiſitive about precedents ; par- 
ticularly he aſked me, what methods were taken in the 
late times by the Parliament with relation to the Univer- 
fities. Upon which ] ( though in my opinion what was 
done in the reigns of Edward VI and ©. Elizabeth 
were more pertinent precedents gave him in writing a 
ſhort account how they proceeded in their ſeveral wifita- 
tions. That this wwas his real opinion, 1 had the leſs 
reaſon to doubt, ſince the chief arguments the M. 
ufed for paſſing the Septennial Act, was, that thoſe re- 
gulations could not well be brought about without it. 
And J. being ſenfible of the great influence be had, and 
how much depended on the part he would act, endea- 
voured to confirm bim in theſe ſentiments by arguments 
chiefly drawn from the intereſt of the Common Cauſe. 
And be having reflected with his uſual bitterneſs on a 
noble Lord, ſaid, that if I was at leiſure, he would 
have me put my thoughts, with relation to the dif- 
ferences amongit the Great Men, in writing, and 
ſhew it him; ſaying, it would be for his private ſa- 
Upon which 1 
drew up an incorrect, unfiniſhed piece, intitled, Deſtruc- 


tion, &c. and the firſt opportunity I had 1 waited on | 


him, expecting it ſhould then have been read ever ; but 
he defired that 1 would let him carry it to Chelſea, 
where he ſhould have leiſure to peruſe it, and that upon 
his coming to town he would reflore it. Ujon this, [ 
let him take it with him ; but the next time 1 ſaw him, 
he, after having ſaid ſomething of it, particularly 
that the character given of the Tories was juſt, ſpeed 
himſelf unwilling to part with it; and upon his pro- 
miſing it ſhould on no account be aivulged, I acquieſced 
in the aſſurance he gave me, and left in his hands that 

incorrect 
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ation; Mr. James Foſter in his Uſefulneſs, Truth, and Excellency of the Chriſtian Reve- 
lation defended ; and Mr. John Leland in his excellent Anſwer to Chriſtianity as old as 


the Creation, printed at Dublin in two vol. in 8vo, 


Dr. Tindal died at London in Auguſt 


1733. He left in manuſcript a ſecond. volume of his Chriſtianity as old as the Creation. In 


1735 there was publiſhed at London in 8vo a pamphlet intitled, The Religious, National, 


incorrect paper; which, were it for that reaſon only, 1 
ewould never have truſted with any man, but on whoſe 
honour I thought I might have relied. ** After a man 
« has uſed ſuch an artifice, to get a manuſcript into 
his hands, which, in its own nature, ſuppoſes a 
« traſt, and has, contrary to his promiſe, divulged 


, jt, either in whole or part, it cannot ſure be in- 


«© confiſtent with the ſtricteſt rules of honour, to let 
« the world ſee how he came to be intruſted with it. 
«© 'Theſe proceedings being truly repreſented, the 
„% reader will eaſily diſcern with what views I was 


* drawn into write the paper intruſted with Mr. 


« [/——, who could not but think, I ſhould expreſs 
„ my ſelf very warmly in relation to a noble perſon, 
* who, according to the information I had received 
„from him, had already brought one Miniſter into 
«« diſgrace, and was carrying on the ſame deſigns 


* 


m againſt others, and was for getting the Excluding 


Ad diſpenſed with in favour of certain foreign- 
„ers. What fhews, that he thought, when he had 
„got this manuſcript into his hands, he had where- 
« with to hinder me from printing the Dialogue, is, 
„ that as ſoon as it was in his poſſeſſion, though a 


* conſiderable while before he quitted his poſts, all 


the correſpondence I had with him was wholly 
„ lolt. He dropped me with this cold compliment, 
© that I need not give my ſelf the tronble to come to 
* him, till be ſent for me. Thus have I given the 
* ſecret hiſtory of a correſpondence, which did not 


laſt long, it not beginning till ſome months after 


« the King went abroad, and ending as before-men- 
* tioned. But though this ſtratagem did not ſucceed, 
« and he found I was not to be aw'd into ſilence, yet 


be now pretends by virtue of it to enervate the 


« force of a late pamphlet, and to turn the facts 
„there mentioned on other perſons, by telling the 
« world, I. is plain by a manuſcript in his cuſtody, 
„that this pamphlet was written againſt other perſons ; 


1 but that upon the change of the Miniſtry, their names 


« evere flruck out, and his put in; and that he (good 
«© man) had ſuch a deteſtation for calumny, that he 
« gave the author a ſum of money not to publiſh it. 
„Now I dare appeal to any man living, whether 
„% any name need be written, to ſhew to whom the 
picture belongs; or whether at firſt ſight, every 
one will not ſee it could be drawn for none 
« but or whether it is not more likely, he, 
« who by miſrepreſenting a noble Peer, drew me in 
to give a very wrong character of him, would not 
„rather have given money to have a paper printed, 


[ that reflected on the perſon he mortally hated, 


„than to hinder it. But this is of a piece with his 
having ſo great a kindneſs for the preſent Miniſtry, 
and being ſo tender of their honour, that out of 
„ mere reſpect, he declines giving an account of the 
* reaſons, why he could no longer ſerve. He is, if 
you believe him, a man of that temper and mode- 
ration, and has ſo much regard to the reputation 
of thoſe, who, he complains, have uſed him ill, 
* that he not only forbears to tell the world what 
things were to be impoſed on him, which he could 
not in honour comply with, but that when he finds 


da man ſo reſolutely bent to publiſh reflections on 


one of them, that he can't otherwiſe prevent it, he, 
rather than do it, will part with a m of money. 
“ have nothing to alledge in excuſe of the injuſtice 
done to a noble perſon (whoſe pardon I humbly 
beg) but that I copied too exactly after the picture 


he had drawn: and that though ſome of the ex- 


«« preſſions might be my own, yet the matter was 
* wholly his; fo that I only truſted him with his 
** own ſtory, which he had no more right to divulge, 


„ than if I had writ it in a letter, or told it him in 


« confidence.” The judgment of Dr. Prideaux in con- 
demning the murder of Julius Ceſar by the Conſpirators, 
as a moſt villainaus att, maintain d: and the Sophifiry 
in the London Journals of December the 2d and 94h 
expoſed. With ſome Political Remarks on the Roman 


and 


Government, London 1721 in 8vo. He begins with 
obſerving, that ** the reaſon of writing this paper, is 
* not ſo much to vindicate Dr. Prideaux, as to ex- 
* poſe a doctrine, which at the ſame time that it 
encourages private conſpiracies and aſſaſſinations, 


„ tends to introduce univerſal anarchy and confufion, 


« and make void all the engagements men can be 
under to 


Libels, vis, Cato's Letters in the London Journal, and 
the Hiſtorical Account of the Advantages of the Ha- 
nover Succeſſion, &c. London 1722 in 8vo. This 
piece begins thus: As chance muſt have its turn in 
«© the government of human affairs, the common 


people, upon every unforeſeen accident, uſe their 


fears inſtead of their reaſon. They believe every 


« abſurdity, magnify every diſagreeable apprehenſion, 


„and are immediately capable of. meaſures deſtruc- 


«« tive even of their own welfare. On this occafion, 
the turbulent and ſeditious purchaſe the unwary at 


« the price of their credulity. In this condition the 


overnment.” 4 Defence of our preſent 
happy Eftabliſhment ; and the Adminiſtration vindicated, 
From the falſhod and malice of ſeveral late treaſonable 


« multitude blindly miſtake their foes for their friends, 


«« and deſperately bring about the very miſchiefs they 
„ would prevent. This may account for the proper 


« uſe of thoſe virulent and treaſonable libels, which 


« have been lately publiſhed, though without either 
probability or conſiſtency, in order to deceive or 
« miſlead unthinking people. The moſt artful of all 
«« theſe libellers, is the writer of the Political Letters 
« in the London Journal, While the reſt plainly 


„ ſhew, that their only view is Popery and the Pre- 


«« tender, and cannot diſguiſe their enmity to the 
« principles of liberty both in Church and State; 
«« he applies to the paſſions of the people, careſſes, 
e flatters, and cajoles them, and ſeems to have their 
« intereſt at heart ; and on pretence of being more 
„ than a common advocate for liberty, he ſtrives to 


« perſuade the people, that they not only at preſent 


*« endure ſuch hardſhips, as ought to be inſupport- 
« able to freemen, but that there are further and 


« fixed deſigns carrying on to deſtroy all remains of 
liberty; and inſinuates, that there is a neceſſity to 
% have recourſe to all methods poſſible to prevent 


«« this imminent danger.” An Enquiry into the Cauſes 


of the preſent Diſaffettion : as alſo into the neceſſity of 
Some flanding Forces; the power of Judges and Furies 
in relation to Libe's; and the Fuſtice of the Additional 


Tax of one hundred thouſand pounds on the Papiſis and 
Popith Recuſants. With Remarks on the Diſcourſe on 


ſtanding Armies, and other Papers of Cato the Fourn- 
Corah and Moſes : being 


aliſt. London 1723 in 8vo. 


the ſubſlance of a Diſcourſe on theſe words ; I have not 


taken one aſs from them, neither have I hurt one of 
them, London 1727 in8vo. This is a political piece, 
written in favour of the Adminiſtration, the Prime 
Miniſter, Sir R. V. being repreſented under the cha- 
racter of Moſes; and © as to his perſonal accom- 
„ pliſhments, ſays our author (4), they were fo 
«« great, that the Rabbies ſay, even the Egyptian 
faction, though they hated the Miniſter, yet loved 
the man; and it is plain from Scripture, his high 


„ polt did not elevate him, but he preſerved his hu - 


„ mility, being eaſy of acceſs to all, and treating 
“ the meaneſt with the greatelt affability 3 and there- 
& fore he is called Meek above all the men which 
«« were upon the face of the earth.” An Addreſs to 
the Inhabitants of the two great Cities of London ani 
Weftminſler ; in relation ts a Paſtoral Letter ſaid 10 be 
written by the Biſhop of London to the people of his Di- 
oceſe occaſioned by fome late Writings in favour of Inft- 
delity. London 1728 in 8vo, reprinted with alterations 
and additions in 8vo. A ſecond Addreſs to the Inha- 
bitants of the two great Cities of London and Mes- 
minſter, occaſſned by a ſecond Paſtoral Leiter. With 
Remarks on Scripture vindicated,. and fome other late 
Writings, 24 edit, London 1730 in 8vo. | 5 
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ſeript. Ital. pag. 


Greek. 


TIR 


and Moral Conduct of Matthew Tindal, LL. D. late Fellow of All. Souls College in On- 
ford. In a Letter toa Friend, by a Member of the ſame College, Mr. Pope has ſatyrized 
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(% B. ia. ver. Our author in his Dunciad (J), and tells us in the Note on that paſſage, that “ he wrote 
367. de an abuſive pamphlet againſt Earl Stanhope, which was ſuppreſſed while yet in ma- 
« nuſcript, by an eminent perſon then out of the Miniſtry, to whom he ſhewed it ex- 


e pecting his approbation. The Doctor afterwards publiſhed the ſame piece, mutatis 
« mutandis, againſt that very perſon,” | | 


{a) And not TIPHERNAS (GREGORY) (a), a native of Tifernum in Italy (>), deſerves to 
George, as Moreri be ranked among the learned Humaniſts of the fifteenth Century. He underſtood Greek, 
wy and tranſlated into Latin part of Strabo. It was that part, which Guarinus of Verona 
(b) Leand. Al- had left untranſlated. Some writers ſay, that Politian aſſumed to himſelf the tranſlation 
bertus, in P*- of Herodian, which Tiphernas had made; but this is not a thing credible (c). The 
manner in which Tiphernas obtained the Profeſſorſnip of the Greek Language in the 


Ms» 132. 


(d) Tom. 2. page 
1171. 50 


(c) Taken fen Univerſity of Paris [ 4], is very remarkable. The reader will find his Latin verſes in 
e Ae the Delicie Poetarum Italorum (d). He ſometimes went himſelf to buy his own 
n 7 proviſions, but he haggled in ſuch a ſtudied ſtyle, that the country people did not like 


it [B]. 


[4] The Profeſſorſhip of the Greek language in the tione de Capnione, Toms: * Several writers mention 


Univerfity of Paris.) Here are the words of Pe- this paſſage of Tiphernas, and among others Sixtinus 
ter Matthieu. Of the ſchool of Emanuel Chryſoloras Amama, who oblerves, that he came to Paris about 
ba Gregory Typhernas, who came to Paris, and pre- the year 1470, and informed the Rector what had 
fenting himſelf to the Rector, told him that he was come been determined by the Council of Vienne. He did 
thither to teach the Greek language, and defired that not omit to remark that the Univerſity of Paris was 
| he might have the reward afligned him, which was expreſly named in the Decrees of that Council (4). 
appointed by the holy decrees. The Rector was a little [B] He haggled in ſuch a ſtudied flyle, that the 
(1) Pierre Mat- /&7prized at the boldneſs of that foreigner, and yet country people did not like it.) Jovian Pontanus, who 
thieu, Hiftoirede commended his defign, and by the advice of the Univerſity had been his ſcholar, relates the thing in this manner. 
Louis XI, liv. 11. detained him and gave bim the appointed ſalary, which he Gregorius Typhernas, quo praceptore Gracis in literis uſus 
Page Me 734, adeſired. Hermonymus of Sparta ſucceeded him (I]. Ga- ſum adoleſcens, ad forum acceſſerat rerum venalium, 
TR: briel Naudè relates the ſame thing, and makes uſe of dumgpue ruſticans cum homine non poteſt de mercimonio 
(2) Naude, 44. it to ſhew the inclination of Lewis XI to patronize convenire, ſermone enim cum ills nimis compoſito utebatur, 
ditions GP Hiſtoire learned men. We may judge, ſays he (2), from the ibi ego qui rem perpendiſſem, converſus ad ruſticum, 
de Louis XI, Epiſtle of Philelphus cited in the preceding chapter. . Cc (5). i. e. Gregory Typhernas, under whom 1 
Page 18 5. that he had always favoured the Greeks of Conſtantino - ſtudied the Greek tongue when I was young, went 
(3) By theſe ple, which were come to Paris, in order to live there, © to market, and not agreeing with a countryman 


Words of Naudẽ and continue the courſe of their fludies under his patro- © about the price of what he was buying, talked with 


it may be con- nage. 
cluded, that Ti- 
phernas was a 


Gregory Typhernas was the firſt, who led the way © him in fa ſtyle too elaborate ; upon which I con- 
to the reſt (3), and who coming to Paris, preſented him- © fidering the thing, turned to the country man, &c.” 
ſelf to the Rector, &c. Naude cites Melandhon in ora- „„ | 


(4) See Sixtinus 
Amama, in Pa- 
ræneſi de excitan - 
dis 88. Lingua- 
rum fludiis, pag. 
197. of his Anti- 
barbarus Biblicus 
edition 1628. 


(5) Jovian. Pon- 
tanus, de Ser- 
mene, lib. 5. ca p. 
I. page m. 1704, 
1705. 


(a) ET *. TIRAQUEAU (ANDREW), in Latin Tiraguellus, one of the moſt learned — 


anno, tom. a. page Of the ſixteenth Century, was born at Fontenai- le-Comte, a city of Poitou (a). I have 


18. repteſents 


ne 


him as born at 


Fontanablau Ter- 


ra del diſtretto di 


Poitiers. i. e. 


« Fyntainbleau 
« jn the Diſtrict 
«« of Poitiers» 


(Fa) Bayle might 


have cited in this 


place Beza's E- 
pigram on Tira- 
quel lus: Eſt tibi 
natorum qua com- 
Putat ag mina con- 
Jux; 

Eft tibi que natos 
Bibliotheca parit, 
Se. 


i. e. Your wife 
*© brings you a 
«© whole troop of 
© children 3 and 
* your library 

% ſhews you to 
ebe no leſs fruit- 
„ful in books.” 


(1) Zque ingentt 
ut corporis nume- 
roſa fecundus 
Prole, cum fingu- 
los libros ac libe- 
ros retbublice da- 
ret. T huan. lib. 
21. pag- 432. ad 
ann. 1358. Sam- 
marthanus, in 
Elog. page m- 33 
lays in general, 
cum numeroſum 
ſobolem ex boneſ- 
tiſima uxore ſuſ- 


ceperit 0 


but few things to add to what Teiſſier and Moreri (5) have ſaid of him, I ſhall only %) He has com- 


ſay, that there is no probability that he had ſo many children as ſome have affirmed, , T ene 
They make the number to amount to five and forty, and tell us, that if he had drank cored inremark 


wine, he would have been much more fruitful, with regard both to the productions of LI 


his pen, and thoſe of his marriage- bed [4]. 


[4] They make the number of his children to amount 
to froe and forty, and tell us Fc.) It is not long ſince 
I read in a theſis de aguæ calide potu, maintained at 
Helmſtad under Henry Meibomius in the year 1689, 
that though Tiraquellus drank only water, he was fa- 
ther of five and forty children, and author of as many 
books ; upon Which occaſion are cited theſe four 
verſes. IL 


| Farcundus facundus aquæ Tiraquellus amator 
Terquindecim librorum & liberum parens, 
Qui niſi reflinxiſſet aquis abſtemius ignes, 


Impleſſet orbem prole animi atque corporis. 


i. e. The fruitful and eloquent Tiraquellus, who 
« was a water-drinker, was father of five and forty 
« books and as many children: and if he had not 


« abated his fire by his abſtemiouſneſs in drinking wa- 


« ter, he would have filled the world with the off- 
« ſpring of his mind and body (F «).” I am certain, 
that the thing is carried too far. Thuanus could not 
have been ignorant of ſo extraordinary a fact as this, 
and would have mentioned it if he had thought it to 
be true; now he has only told us, that Tiraquellus 
gave every year a book and a child to the public (1). 
Some other writers have particulariſed the number, but 
confine themſelves to thirty. Tiraquellus was no /e/5 


Vol. IX. 


"I 


fruitful in producing children of his mind than of his 
body ; for during the ſpace of thirty years there did 
not paſs one year but he gave a bool and a on do the 
public; and thus, if on one hand he extended his name 
and family by a great number of children, all excellent 
perſons, which he had by his wife, a wwoman of virtue, 
he gained as great a ſhare of glory by the multitude of 
books, with which he enriched the public. But what 
inhances the wonder is, that he was thus fruitful, though | 
he drank nothing but water (2). Mr. Teiſſier, quoting (2) Pierre de St. 
Frey, admir. Gallie, reſtrains himſelf alſo to the num- Romuald, Abrege 
ber of thirty (3). We cannot go ſo high as forty 2 A ae 
five, if we proceed upon the common obſervation of in fe 10 
the writers, who mention this, viz, that Tiraquellus ann. 1558. : 
had but one wife, and that all his children were legi- 
timate. 1 do not wonder that this fruitfulneſs ſhould (3) Teiſſier, 
be thought ſurpriſing by thoſe who reflect, that this it, au. Ele. 
learned man drank nothing but water; but perhaps 0s fe BOP TER 
this even contributed to his prolific virtue. His na- | 
tural heat would perhaps have been encreaſed to an 
exceſſive degree by the ule of ſtrong wines, and in this 
exceſs he would not have been proper for generation ; 
for it is ſaid, that ſome marriages are barren on account 
of the too great ſalacity of the parties (4). However (4) See above re- 
that be, Tiraquellus's wife had no reaſon to fear the om 1 
attacks of the Wits, which ſhe might have appre- LES. whey 
hended, if ſhe had been but ſeldom pregnant. Her 

huſband 


7 M 


* 7 | oY — 0 
: * * 
+ ws 
* 
v = . At 


He died very old in 1358 1 Some writers have cbmtmitted tuch greater plä- 


giariſm with reſpect to him than 


(c) Citation (14) Where (c) a paſſage, in Which it is obſerved, 


of the 2d Article Feen 
SANCHEZ, many obſcenities. 


huſband loved fludy to an exceſs ; his writings ſhew 
plainly, that he ſpent whole days among his books. 
We find in them a prodigious extent of reading, vaſt 


labour, arid reſearches which require ſtrotg application. 


When it becomes known, that a man ſpends the day in 


this manner, it is ſuppoſed, that he exhauſts himſelf, 


and has occaſion for reſt at night ; for = 


0a Es Quad caret alterna regaie durabile non oft, 1 
vid. in Ep. 7 .. LT. 438 
1 4. Epik. 4 * Hoc ee wires, feſſaque membra novat (5). 
des i. e. What Wants the return of reſt carinot continue 
| long; for this repairs the ſtrength and refreſhes the 
„ weary limbs.“ It is ſappoſed, that he has diſſi- 
pated his ſpirits by meditating, compoſing, and 
reading, and that he endeavours to gain new ſpirits 
by a ſound ſleep, in order of undergoing a new 
diſſipation of them. Upon this foot his wife is ral- 
lied in company, the is pitied, ſhe is teized with im- 
pertinent compliments of condolance : but if ſhe can 
ſhew an houſe full of children, ſhe is ſecured from theſe 
jeſts. As every thing has two faces, it is certain that 
a married author, buried all day among his papers and 
books, may paſs eitherfor an eaſy or troubleſome huſband. 
It is according to the wife, which he meets with. If 
ſhe be a coquet and not of very ſtrict virtue, he is an 
eaſy huſband ; for while he ftudies twelve hours a 
day or more, ſhe is intirely at liberty to diſpoſe of 
her perſon as ſhe pleaſes. But if ſhe is reſolved to do 
her duty, he is not a good huſband in all reſpects; he 
forces her ſometimes to wiſh to be a book (6), he goes 
to bed quite fatigued with his ſtudies, and his head full 
of ſome chapter, which he could not finiſh. Every 
one knows the inconveniences of that diſpoſition of 
body and mind. Obſerve that every thing has its ex- 
ceptions ; we find by reading the lives of learned men, 
that a great many have had numerous families. This 
is becauſe ſome conſtitations are ſo ſtrong and well 
made, that they are ſufficient for every thing. 
We may remark in juſtification of thoſe, who ſaid 
Tiraquellus was father of five and forty legitimate chil- 


(6) See the 2d 
volume of the 
Cbevræana, pays 
1 15. Dutch edit» 


dren, though he had been married but once, that we 


| cannot ſuppoſe of him what the Menagiana relates of 
(7) An ordinzry one Blunet (7), who had by his wife one and twenty 
citizen of Paris. children at ſeven ſucceſſive births (8), three at a time; 
for if the wife of this learned Civilian had frequently 
(3) Menagiara, brought two or three at a birth, it would have been 
bog: 327+ of the the principal circumſtance taken notice of by writers. 
- 6 e Thy Now not one of them mentions this, and they have on 
debauched his the contrary ſaid, that Tiraquellus produced books 
maid, <obo at the and children, one of each every year. Singulis an- 
end of nine ments is fingulos liberos reipublice daret (9). | 
5 3 F TB] He died very old in 1558.) Sammarthanus ob- 
MN ſerves twice or thrice almoſt in the ſame page, that 
(9) Thuan. lib. Tiraquellus reached to a great age; but he does not 
21. ad ann. 1553, mention the number of years. If he knew it, he is 
1 blameable for not having informed his readers. I would 


F 


eum pluſquam ſexcentas paginas integras ne vocabulo qui- 
dem mutato ex legibus ſuis connubialibus in tradtatum 


e did with reſpect to others [C].  T have eited elſe- 
that he inſerted in one of his books a great 


ay 
1 


not venture to deny, that he knew twthing of it, for it is 

his cuſtom to riegle& His dates. HE Knew vidoubtedly, 

that Tiraquellus died in 1558, and yet he ſays nothing 

of it; he makes dfe:of a long periphraſis to point out 

the time of Tiraquellus's death. O5iit, ſays he (10), (10) Sammarth. 
plant ſenex haud mulls aul quam intir Henticum ſecundum Eleb. Nd, 1. pag. 
& Philippam Fliſpuniæ Regem foft warins bellnum oſfn. 35 


ane di pace tandem per utrinſque legates ageretur. i. E. 
He died very old, not long before there was a treaty 


« of peace carried on between Henry II and Philip 
King of Spain, by the End adors of both Princes, 

« after a long war between them.” Mr. Bullart has 

made uſe of theſe words of Sammarthanus with an 
explication of the time, which he thought they pointed 

at; but he did not ſucceed in it.“ Having attained - 

a very venerable and decrepit old age, he piouſly 

*« left the earth for heaven at the end of the year 1559, 

s juſt at the point of time, when there appeared hopes 

“of a peace in Europe, after a bloody war, which had 

divided its moſt powerful monarchs (11).“ An (11) Bullart. 
admirable explication this! The treaty of Cateau Academie des 
in Cambreſis, which reſtored peace to Europe, was = tom. 1, 
concluded April the 3d 1559. The public could not? 8 30. 
therefore be brought to hope only for that pence at the 

end of that year. Hence it is, without doubt, that 

Moreri took his blunder, in placing the death of our 

Civilian in the year 1559. He has committed another 

fault, which Mr. Bullart might have taught him to (12) Bullart, 
avoid. He ſays, that Michael de PHopital wrote a ibid. 

poem in honour of the Tiraquellnss. He ſhould have 

ſaid, as Bullart has done, in honour of the writings of (13) Ghilini, 
Tiraquellus (12). To ſpeak accurately, he ought to 74/79, tom. 2, 
have told us, that Michael de I'H6pital addrefled one Peg: 18. 

of his poems to Tiraquellus. Ghilini has been ſtill 

more miſtaken than Bullart in the circumſtances men- (14) Idem, ibid, 
tioned by Sammarthanus : Ghilini, I fay (13), who (75 facobis 
thought, that the year 1556 was but a few days ante- Thom3Gus, de 
cedent to the peace of Cateau between Philip II and P/g/9 Literario, 
Henry II. This is a miſtake, and it is a falſity to dum. 385, pag. 
lay as he does (14), that the 23d of December 1556 thr * ay 
was the day on which Andrew 'Tiraquellus died. «25. =.--20, 7 
[C] Some writers have committed much greater pla- 3756. 
giari/ſm auith reſpect to him, than he did with reſpect to 

others.) He charges Bartholemew Chaſſanzus with hav. (16) Thomaſius 
ing ſtollen from him above fix hundred pages of his orga Rang * 
book de Legibus connubialibus, and of having made uſe Tiraqueltus 4 
of them without the leaſt alteration. (15) I hunc Leges Connubia- 
furti nomine vehementiſſime invehitur Tiraquellus cam (16) les. 

alibi tum in tractatu de utroque retractu (17), ubi dicit | 
(17) Thomaſius 
quotes here & 1, 


OT ; 6 
ſuum de gloria mundi tranſcripfifſe. Chaſſanæus had ny Ms.” 70 


charged Tiraquellus with having ſtollen ſeveral things 

of Cælius Rhodiginus. The accuſed perſon juſtified (18) Se Tho- 
himſelf, and accuſed Chaſſanæus in his turn. His ac- mabus, de Plagis 
cuſation is better founded than that of his antago- Literarin, num. 
niſt (18). 5 5 | . 564. Pag. 


TIRESIAS, one of the moſt celebrated Soothſayers of Antiquity, was ſon of Everes 
(a) Moreri erro- () and the nymph Chariclo, and derived his original from Udæus, one of thoſe (0) 


neouſly calls him 


Tuerus, who ſprung from the ſerpent's teeth ſown by Cadmus. He was blind, and ſeveral 


cauſes were aſſigned for it. 


Some ſaid, that the Gods not thinking it proper that he 


% They were ſhould reveal to mortals what they deſired to conceal from them, had deprived him of 


called Tnaę vai. 


ſight. 


Pherecydes aſcribes it only to the reſentment of Minerva [A]. 


He ſaid, that 


this Goddeſs was ſo exaſperated at Tireſias's ſeeing her naked, that ſhe put out his eyes. 
She was importunately ſollicited by Chariclo her favourite, and mother of Tireſias, to 


[A] Pherecydes aſcribes it only to the reſentment of 

Minerva.) It would be proper to compare with this 

1) Er ve, paſſage of Apollodorus an hymn of Callimachus (1), 
znc 1iz+12d% where it is ſaid, that Minerva having been ſeen by 
In lavacrum Hal: Pireſias, while ſhe was bathing in the fountain of 
18 Hippocrene with Chariclo, had no ſooner declared 
that he ſhould ſee nothing more, but he loſt his ſight. 

Chariclo was extremely afflicted at this misfortune of 

her ſon. Minerva to comfort her aſſured her, that it 

was an irievocable law of the Fates, that thoſe, who 

ſawa God without his leave, ſhould be ſeverely puniſh- 


reſtore 


ed (2): that one day he would be eſteemed happy, (2) See an in- 


that her ſon eſcaped with the loſs only of his eyes. ſtance of ths in 


Minerva added, that out of affection to Chariclo the the once of A 
would make 'T'irefias the beſt Soothſayer in the world; 3 wy 
that ſhe would give him the knowledge of preſages * | 
by the flight of birds, and a ſtaff, which ſhould 

ſerve him inſtead of a gvide ; that ſhe would grant 

him a long life ; and that he ſhould be the only 

perſon, who would retain his knowledge in hell, 

where Pluto would ſhew him ſingular reſpect. 


75 
4. ** 


th. 
age. 
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(e) See in the re» 
mark [C] the 
various accounts 
of writers con- 


cerning this fa- 


ble. 


(d) Ovid is 
the only writer 
that I know of, 
who ſpecifies the 
time : he makes 
it ſeven years. 


PP 


reſtore to that wretched man his fight 3 but not being able to grant him that-favotir, ſhe 
conſidered of ſome method to make him ſatisfaction, and perfected his hearing to fach a 

degree, that ſhe made him capable of underſtanding the language of birds [BJ. She 

wa him alſo a ſtaff, with which he might guide himſelf as ſafely as if he could ſee. 

Heſiod tells the ſtory a different way: he obſerves, that Tireſias meeting two ſerpents in 
copulation, ſtruck them with his ſtaff (c) [CJ, and immediately was turned into a wo- 

man; that at the end of a certain period (d) he met with the ſame ſerpents in the fame + 
act, and reſumed the form of a man. Now as he had taſted the pleaſures of both 


ſexes (e), he was appointed judge of a diſpute, which aroſe between Jupiter and Juno 
upon the queſtion whether women have a greater ſhare than men in the venereal pleaſure. 
Jupiter affirmed it, Juno denied it. Tireſias declared againſt the Goddeſs Juno [D], 


[Z] Made him capable of underſtanding the language 


of birds.) 


AT&T ay 5b Ney O 701,06 Guin : 


Omnem avium vocem feciſſe ut intelligeret. It ſeems to 


me, that it would not be giving this favour of Mi- 
nerva its proper extent, to ſay, that ſhe communicated 
to Tireſias a perfect knowledge of all the preſages 


which depend on the finging of birds: we muſt go 


farther, and ſuppoſe, that the meaning was, that the 
birds communicated to each other their thoughts by 


ſinging, as men do by words; and that Tireſias re- 


lz] Porphyr. 
lib. J» de Abfli- 


nent. See the ar- 
ticle of PEREIT- 


RA, citat. (32). 


(4) Apollodor. 
Biblioth, lib. 1, 


pag. 46, 


(5) Plin. lib. 10. 


; Cap. 49 . 


(6) Vide Pfeiffer. 
Theol, Judaicæ 


atque Mobamm, 
pag. 507, 508. 


ceived from Minerva the gift of underſtanding and in- 
terpreting that language of birds. It was thus Por- 
phyry underſtood the thing (3); for imagining, that 

aſts have not only the faculty of reaſoning, but like- 
wiſe that of ſpeaking to each other, he tells us that 
Apollonius Tyanæus, Melampus, Tireſias, and Thales 


underſtood and diſtinguiſned the different languages 


made uſe of by animals. With regard to Melampus, 
it is related (4), that ſome ſerpents having licked his 
ear while he ſlept, were the cauſe, that upon his wak- 


ing he underſtood what the birds ſaid who flew over 


him ; and that he afterwards diſcovered to men what 


he learned of future events by that means. Qui credit 


ita & Melampodi profecto aures lambendo dediſſe intel. 
lectum avium ſermonis dracones non abnuet. 1. e. 
He who believes theſe things, will not refuſe credit 
* to the ſtory of Melampus, who is faid to have at- 
* tained the knowledge of the ſpeech of birds by 
« means of ſerpents licking his ears.” Thele are 
Pliny's words (5), who adds, immediately after, that 
Democritus mentioned the name of certain birds, 
whoſe blood being mingled produces a ſerpent, which 
gives thoſe who eat it the knowledge of what birds 
ſay to each other. Vel que Democritus tradit nominan- 
do aves, quarum confuſo ſanguine ſerpens gignatur, quem 
quiſquis ederit intelleicturus fit alitum colloguia, The 
Jews and many Mahometans maintain (6), that Solo- 
mon underſtood the ſame language (7). To return to 
Tirefias, I obſerve, that if we only underſtand by 


| Apollodorus's expreſſion, that he was perſecily ſkilled 
(7) Bonaventure in that kind of divination, which was called Augury 


Baron, tom. x. of (it is that which depended on birds) we ſhall find in 


Scctus defenſus, 
ſpeaks of a 
Franciſcan Frier, 


Who under ſtood 


what beaſts ſaid 
to each other, 
and by that 
means foretold 
things to come» 
(8) Animal, 
Hift, lib. 8. cap 
5. See alſo Euri- 
pides in Phanic, 
ver. 846. 


(9) Barthius, i 
Statium, tom. 2. 


pag. 106 5, 1149. 


410) Lutatius, in 


Stat. Thebaid. 
liv, 2. 


lian (8), that in effect Tireſias chiefly made himſelf 
famous in that point. Barthius imagines, that this 
is very contrary to Statius (9) ; but this imagination is 
founded only upon the falſe opinion, that this Poet 
has introduced Tireſias full of contempt of Auguries. 
I ſay, it is upon this falſe ſuppoſition, and to prove 
this, I need only quote Barthius, pag. 1069 of his 
ſecond tome on Statius, where he owns, that Tireſias 


_ declares that the other ways of penetrating into the 


intention of the Gods had never given him ſo profound 
a knowledge in futurity, as that which he acquired by 
the invocation of the Manes. Is it deſpiſing a thing, 
not to own it to be the belt of all ? 

[C] Struck them with his laff.] Others ſay, that 
he trod upon them: In monte Cyllenio Tirefias dracones 
coeuntes calcaſſe dicitur: ob id in mulieris formam ver- 
ſus, ut Ovidius refert, Deinde monitus ſortibus in eun- 
dem locum rediit, & in figuram priſtinam (10). i. e. 
„ Tireſias is ſaid to have trod upon two ſerpents co- 
« pulating in Mount Cyllenius; on which account he 
« was turned into a woman, as Ovid relates. Af- 
„ terwards on the advice of the Oracle he returned to 
„ the ſame place, and was reſtored to his former 


«© ſhape.” Before Lutatius had ſpoken thus, Hyginus 


{1t) Hygin. cap. 
75 


had faid, I» monte Cyllenio Tirefias Everis filius paſtor 

dracones venerantes dicitur baculo percuſſiſſe, alias cal- 

caſſe, ob id in mulieris figuram ef} converſus : poſtea 

monitus d ſortibus in eodem loco, dracones cum calcaſſet, 

redit in priſtinam ſpeciem (11), 1. e. Tireſias the 
* 


Parte una e denis mas partibus cblectatur 3 


(e) Venus huic 
erat utraque nuts; 
Ovid, Met: lib: 33 


« ſhepherd, the ſon of Eyeres is faid to have flruck 
* with his ſtaff, otherwiſe to have trod upon two ſer- 


«« pents copulating in Mount Cyllenius, for which 


* reaſon he was turned into a woman; aſterwards by 
„the advice of the Oracle, returning to the ſame 
place, and treading upon the ſerpents, he was re- 
% ſtored to his former ſhade." The Commentators 
are much perplexed about theſe words alias caltaſſe: 


but why may not alias be taken for an adverb? and 


then there is no occaſion to ſuppoſe that a gloſs had 
crept out of the margin into the text. Hyginus might 
have ſaid all this in order to comprize the two traditi- 
ons ; but if nothing be wanting in the two paſſages 
above cited, there will be juſt ground of being ſur- 
prized, that theſe two authors ſhould omit” circumſtan- 
ces, which are eſſential. The former forgets, that 
Tireſias met a ſecond time the ſerpents in the venereal 


act, and gave them a ſecond blow ; he forgets, I ſay, 
that theſe two circumſtances were neceffary in order 


to the reſtoring Tireſias to his manhood ; he pretends, 

that he only returned to the place. The other forgets _ : 
the former of thoſe two things. Ovid (12) With all (12) Mceamergby 
his prolixity has forgot it likewife. Heſiod in Apol- lib. 3 
lodorus has forgot the latter of the two circumſtances : 

he does not tell us, that Tireſias ſtruck the ſecond 

time. Phlegon and Fulgentius are the writers who 

have preſerved both the circumſtances. But on the 

other hand Phlegon has his particular variations: he 

affirms, that Tireſias ſtruck one of the ſerpents the 
firſt time, and the other the ſecond ; but not that he 
ſtruck them both each time (13). Euſtathius, ar,2 (13) Phlegon, 4s 
the Scholiaſt of Homer (14), and Tzetzes upon Ly- Feber mirabil. 


cophron, tell us, that the firſt time Tireſias killed * 


the female, and became a woman, and afterwards (14) In Odyſſ. K. 
killed the male, and became a man; and that the ver. 494. 
affair happened thus on Mount Citheron (15), and not 
on Mount Cyllenius (160. f 

ID] TVrreſias declared againſt the Goddeſs Funo.) It 
is ſaid, that in order to give the better air of autho- (16) In Areadia, 
rity to his deciſion, he took into his hand the balance, | 


(15) In Bœotia. 


with which Juſtice is painted. He confidered at firſt 


as a ſum toral the pleaſure in queſtion, afterwards di- 
vided it, and aſſigned to each their lot or quota in 
weight and meaſure. He pronounced that of the ten 
parts there belong nine to the female and one to the 
male. | | | 2 


on ptr poipm Nee pwopdr THTETU dvb - 
Te; d Ax tyninAncs yur v trνν] YH, 


(17) Apoll. Bib. 
bag. 193. 

Apollodorus, who cites theſe two verſes (17), had juſt (S) Ana 
fad. if we follow the wretched diſorder in which 8 
Greek is at preſent, that of nineteen parts of pleaſure Tzc wiv i d- 
the male feels nine, and the other ten belong to the 25 hee del Tag 
female (18) ; upon which Juno was ſo enraged, that , LT RON 
ſhe deprived him of his ſight, Two things ſhew this cmgue inter cg 


At mulier ſolidum coitus capit ipſa decuncem. 


paſſage is corrupted ; the firſt is, that there is nothing andum wiluprarry 


more trifling, and low, and remote from the defign %%% caprurrur, 
of thoſe, who invented this chimerical diſpute, than te a 4. 
to repreſent Juno as condemned for ſo inconſiderable a [.,;;,., Idern, ibid. 


difference. I ſay nothing of the ſevere puniſhment, pag. 191. 


with which ſhe chaſtiſed her judge, for a ſentence, in 


which ſhe found herſelf ſo near the truth; but it (79) g germane 
will be anſwered me, that her character is that of an . ee 
haughty, wrathful, and vindictive temper (19), and Jrarum tantos 

that it has been obſerved, that on this occaſion her re- pions 7 Pectore 
ſentment paſſed the bounds of reaſon. 15 = — 


Gravius 
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26) Ord, Me 
Er” 


21) Phleg. 4. 


us mirabil, 


cap. 4 


(22) In Statium, 
apud Barthium, 
tom. 2. pag» 318. 


5 (23) In Odyſl. K. 
ver. 494. Vide 
Munckerum in 
Hygin. Page» 128. 


24.) In eumd. 
och. 


(25) In Amori- 
bus, where he 

ſays that accord- 
ing to Tirefias, 


tio tota parte 


 maſculam ſuperat, 
(26) Tireſias dix - 


it tres uncias ba- 

bere virum amo - 

ris, & novem fœ- 
minam. Fulgent. 


(27) Una uncia 
libidiniseft in 
maſculis, undecim 
in feminis, Scho- 
liaft. Juven. in 
Sat. 6. ver, 253» 


(23) Brantome, 
Memoires des 
Dames Galantes, 


tom. 3» Page 45. 


TI R | 


. who was ſo provoked at it, that ſhe deprived him of his ſight [E]; but he had amends 


made him by the gift of prophecy [F] ; which he received from Jupiter: He gained 


_— | Gravius Saturnia juſto 
Nec pro materia fertur deluiſſe, ſuique 
Fudicis ælerna damnavit lumina nocte (20). 


The other reaſon is, that Apollodorus would have 
been a writer of no manner of judgment, if after hav- 
ing mentioned the ſubſtance of a ſentence in a certain 
manner, he ſhould ſhew immediately after, in Sing 
the words of the ſentence, that he had miſerably fal- 


 fified it. If this ſtroke may be warded off, by ſay- 


ing, that we have only a ſhort abridgment of Apol- 


| lodorus, what can be ſaid againſt ſo many other au- 


thors, who follow, not his text as we have it at pre- 
ſent, but. the two Greek verſes, which he has cited, 
as the expreſs words of the ſentence ? Phlegon (21) 
and Lutatius (22) admit exactly the proportions aſſigned 


in thoſe two verſes. The Scholiaſt of Homer (23) 


uotes the ſame two verſes with a ſlight alteration, 
Euſtathius (24) cites ſome words of it. Lucian (2 5) 
does not differ much from them at the bottom. Ful- 

ntius differs. fill leſs (26), and the Scholiaſt of 
ſoo” ſtill Teſs (27), on a paſſage where that Poet 
ſays, that thoſe women, who were moſt fond of manly 
employment, and moſt averſe to thoſe of their own 
ſex, would not become men ; the reaſon of which he 
aſſigns to be the too unequal proportion of the vene- 
real pleaſure : ok bt SS 
Due fugit 2 ſexu, viros amat, hac tamen ipſa 
Vir mllet fieri ; nam quantula noftra voluptas ! 


*« Inur'd to arms, and her own ſex to fly, 
© Yet to be wholly man ſhe would diſclaim, | 
To quit her ten- fold pleaſure at the game, x 

«« For trothy praiſes and an empty name. 
| D&zyvpen. 


I qughs not to omit, that Barthius happily enough, in 
my opinion, corrects the text of Apollodorus in pag. 
319 and 1066 of his 2d volume upon Statius. „ 

Some may enquire whether there are any natural or 
moral reaſons, which ſupport this pretended judgment 
of Tireſias. Let the phyſical reaſons be referred to 
Phyſicians. They will 8 have a great deal of 
difficulty to diſcover truth in this queſtion. With re- 
ſpect to the moral reaſons, I believe that more ſtrong 
ones cannot be produced than to ſay, that it is 
ſuitable to a wiſe and good Providence, ſuch as the 


Providence of God, to make uſe of compenſations, 


and to pry + pleaſure in proportion to the whole 
ſeries of the loathings, inconveniences, and pains to 


be ſuffered by women from their conception to their 


delivery. Upon this foot the ſhare of pleaſure muſt 
be prodigiouſly unequal to that of the other ſex ; but 


| beſides that the law of compenſations would be at- 
| tended with conſequences, which would carry us too 


far, it may be ſaid, that God has a thouſand and a 
thouſand ways of compenſation without this, and 
ſo nothing can be determined upon any of theſe ways. 
But the beſt morality is never to ſpeak of this pre- 
tended hiſtory of Tireſias, without adding, that it is 
falſe both with regard to the fact and the right. 
Brantome will ſhew you the neceſſity of this addition. 
„I have known, ſays he (28), a young Lady of a 
very good and great family, who ruined herſelf, 
* and became a ſtrumpet, upon having heard her 
* ſchoolmaſter relate the hiſtory or rather fable of 
„ 'Tirehias ; who having had experience of both 
«« ſexes, was choſen judge by Jupiter and Juno on a 
v4 Arn. which roſe between them, whether man 
« or woman feels moſt pleaſure in the venereal act. 
The judge pitched upon determined againſt Juno, 
« that it was the women; upon which Juno, out of 
« vexation at being condemned, ſtruck the poor judge 
« blind, and deprived him of his fight. It is not 
« ſurprizing that this young Lady was tempted by 
« ſuch a tory, for ſince ſhe had ſo often heard her 
* companions or other women mention, how violent 
* the men were after that pleaſure, and placed ſo 
« much of their happineſs in it ; and fince the wo- 
« men, according to Tireſias's ſentence, received 
much more delight from that paſſion, ſhe could not 


3 


a great 
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« avoid trying it. Such leſſons as theſe, in truth, 
« are very proper for girls! Are there no others for 
„ them? But their maſters will fay, that they will 
„ know every thing, and ſince they are put to ſtudy, 
if any. paſſages and ſtories occur, which want to 
«© be explained (or which explain themſelves) it is ne- 
« ceſlary to explain them without ſkipping over to 
« the next leaf. How many girls who have ſtudied, 
have been ruined by reading the ſtory abovementi- 
*« oned, and that of Biblis, Caunus, and a great many 
others in Ovid's Metamorphoſis ?” | 

Some perſons having ſaid, that I was in the wrong 
to ſuppoſe, that this queſtion might be referred to 
Phyſicians, it is neceſſary for me to ſhew, that it has 
been actually diſcuſſed in phyſical works. I ſhall 
juſtify this with ſo much the more liberty, as my 
whole quotation will be either in Ttalian or Latin. 
Queſto ſuo donare naſct dalla 5frenata ſua libidine, e dal 
prendere maggior piacere nel atto venereo, che gli huomini 
non pigliano, e non ſentono : come prova Avicenna nel 
libro nono, e venteſimoprimo de gli animali, & Halli 
Abbate nel ſeſio libro della ſua Teorica in queſto propo- 
ſito diſſe Duplicia eſt in feemina concubitus voluptas, 
quia præter ſeminis motum, & orificii vulvæ in ſug- 
gendo quoque naſcitur oblectatio, vulva ipſa diverſi- 
mode mota; i/ che conferma anco Galeno nel quarto li- 
bro de morbis, & ſymptomatis. E b dimoſtra il giu- 
ditio di Tirefia, ſecondo i Poeti . . . . . E lo confermò 
anco Pietro Aponenſe ſopra il decimo quinto problema 


. Ariſtotile; benche Polibio in quel ſuo libro de genitura 


| provi il contrario, facendo due wolutta ; wolutta intenſiua, 


& eſtenſiva, volutta intenſi va chiamando Pultima, & 
elrema nel mandare fuora il ſeme genitale, & in queſta 
wvuole, che fi diletta piu Phuomo : eſtenſiva intende quella, 
la quale fi piglia innauxi Pemiſſrone nel maneggiarſi: & 
in gueſia wvuole fi diletta pid la donna, onde Gorreo Pa- 
riſino medico dottiſſi mo nelle annotationi al libro di Po- 
libis ſcriſſe le ſeguenti parole a favor delle Donne: Tam- 
etſi maribus ſemen calidius acrius copioſiuſque ineft, 
motuque ipſi majore quam ſœminæ in coitu concuti- 
untur, pluſque multo caloris, & ſpiritus obtinent, 
quamobrem ex his major eſſe maris quam ſœminæ 
videri poſſit. Verum in ſœmina alia privatim conſi- 
derare oportet, quæ inter præcipuas, & potiſſimas vo- 
luptatis venereæ cauſſas eſſe poſſunt. Si quidem ejus 
uterus magno virili Seminis deſiderio tenetur, ipſum- 
que mirum in modum appetit, & attrahendo, ſugendo, 
concipiendoque impenſiſſimè delectatur, eſt enim ea 
in re uterus ventriculo ſimilis, ſicut enim iſte ſuavibus 
Cibis, potibuſque gaudet, eoſque avidiſſimè amplecti- 
tur; ita ille ſemen amat, habetque gratiſſinum. Ma- 
rio Equicola nel quarto libro de natura amoris. Dice, 
che ſe cis faſſe vero, che le donne haveſſero maggior pia- 
cere che glhuomini non hanno nell” atto wenereo ſempre 
le femine ricercherebbono i maſchi, del che ¶ dice egli) fi 5 
vede tutto il contrario (2g). | (29) Giuſeppe 
, [E] She deprived him of his fight.] Apollodorus — . 
oes not mention in what manner; but Hyginus de- Rigövrat 4 Pa- 
clares, that ſhe did it with her own hand: Juno irata, dena & Informi 
manu averſa eum excecavit (30). i. e.“ Juno being di Ravenna, pag. 
* angry {truck out his eyes with the back of her hand,” 33, 3+ of a wo 
Phlegon makes uſe of a term, which may ſignify, Dane ſcbs Diff 
that ſhe employed her bodkin, x#rerZai vie Tous edit. of Venice ; 
«93A pou. The Scholialt of Statius ſays beſides, that 1618 in 4to. It 
ſhe cut off his hands, i/la irata manus ejus præcidit & is the 4th edit. 
exc&cavit z but as he is the only writer who ſays lo, (30) Hygin. caps 
it is probable that the paſlige is corrupted. Barthius 75. Vigenere 
corrects it in this manner, manus ei ſuperjecit, & eæcæ- upon Philoſtratus 
cavit; i. e. ſhe laid hands on him, and ſtruck out P28: 50. tom. 2. 
«« his eyes ;“ and he confirms his conjecture by this 3 —— 
reaſon, that Apollodorus ſpeaking of the puniſhment indigner de cela 
which Minerva inflicted on Tireſias, ſays, that ſhe lui donna une ar- 
made uſe of her hand, vu, d Tai xo} Tov; 63 uApuoug Tere main dent il 
&UT0Y X%TEAGBopivrny pov mono u (31). demeura aveugle, 
[F] He had amends made him by the gift of prophecy.) (31) Barth. in 
He acquieſced in this exchange; he does not appear Stat. tom. 2. pig. 
to have regretted the loſs of his eyes: he is not in- 318. Ste 4% 
troduced lamenting his fate : this would not have eee 18. 
been decent after the great knowledge, which his mind FR Pte 
is ſuppoſed to have been inſpired with. Augurem Ji- | 


reſiam quem ſapientem fingunt Poetæ nunquam inducunt 


deplorantem cæcitatem ſuam. At vero Polyphemum 


Homerus 


(32) Cic 
Tuſculan, 
ta fn. 


(33) M 
alliere 
French 


my, R. 


bons Co 
des bon 


pag. 1; 
Hollan 


Printec 
1642, 


630) 
Orlan 
Cantc 
Stanz 


4 
(37) 


Letty, 
It is 
tome 
de Le 
welles 
Paris 
ſaint 
1634 
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[4 32) Cicero, : 
Tuſculan, V. cir- 
ta fn. 
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a great reputation by his ſkill in ſooth-ſay ing [G], which did not hinder him from 
being ignorant that the water of the fountain of Tilphuſa would prove fatal to him; for 


having betaken himſelf to flight with his countrymen [H] at the time of th 


Homerus cum immanem fernmgqae . finxifſet, cum ariete 
etiam colloguentem facit, 7775 laudare fortunas quod 
quo wellet ingredi poſſet, 4E vellet attingeret. 
Rea? hic quidem, nihilo enim erat ipſe cyclops quam 


| aries ille prudentior (32). i. e. The Sootbſayer 


« Tireſias, whom the Poets repreſent as a wiſe man, 
« js never introduced by them deploring his blindneſs. 


and brutal perſon, makes him talk to his ram, 
and applaud the good fortune of that animal, 
which could go whither it pleaſed, and touch what 
it 3 proper. He was in the right in this 
point, for the Cyclops himſelf had not more ſenſe 
* than the ram itſelf.” It is the part of the Cyclops, 
of the ignorant, to think that in loſing their ſight 
they loſe all happineſs in the world. It is true, 
that all people of low genius will not aſſent to this 
principle; witneſs the two begging rogues mentioned 


in the 19th Serée of Bouchet. They were at the door 


of a Church, and could not agree upon what was the 
happineſs of the world 3 for the blind man ſaid, Give 
an alms to a poor man, who has loſt all the happineſs 


of this world; the other rogue who had loft by a faulcon- 


(33) Mr. de 
alliere of the 
French Acade- 
my, Recueil des 
bons Contes, & 
des bons Mots, 
pag. 132. edit. 
Holland 1693. 


(34) See the ar- 
ticle of MAL- 
H ERBE, rem. 


[2] 


(35) See his Let- 
ter to Balzac in 
the Recueil de 


Nouvelles Lettres, 


printed at Paris 
1642, pag. 65. 


(36) Arioſto, 


Orlande furioſo, 


Canto Otta vo, 
Stanza 48, K 
t4 


(37) Racan, 
Lettre & Balxac. 
It is in the ad 
tome of Recueil 
de Lettres nou- 
velles, printed at 
Paris by Touſ- 
5 uinet in 
1934, pag. 295, 
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ſoot what ſhould have been in his breeches, gave him the 
lie, and maintained, that it was he who had loſt the happi- 
neſs of this world, We have an account of a Princels, 
who would have decided the diſpute by condemning 
the former. Here is the ſtory, ** A Princeſs of great 
4 virtue, and who had continued a virgin all her 
« life-time, ſaid the Duke, loſt her ſight in her old 
« ape ; and being in that condition a poor blind man 
* was brought to the ſide of her chariot, and ſaid to 
« her, My good Lady, pity a poor man, who has loſt 
© the happineſs of this world. The Princeſs, who 
«© heard him, aſked one of her women, What is the 
* man's caſe, then? is he an eunuch ? No, my Princeſs, 
anſwered the woman, he is blind. Alas poor man ] 
he is in the right, replied ſhe, I did not think of 
that. The natural ſimplicity of that good Prin- 
ceſs ſhews pleaſantly enough her opinion concern- 
« ing the happineſs of this world (33).” It is very 
probable, that Malherbe would have decided the diſ- 
te agreeably to the opinion of the beggar, who had 
70 by a faulcon-ſhot &c. for he was inconſolable to find 
himſelf weak in that reſpect, and he would have cho- 
ſen rather to be in a condition of receiving favours 
from the Ladies, than to obtain from the King his 
maſter the higheſt dignities (34). . By the manner in 
which he condoles with himſelf (35) one would judge, 
that he had been more than once in the uneaſy condi- 
tion of the pretended Hermit, who had the fair An- 
gelica at his mercy to no purpoſe. 1 


4 Gia reſupina ne Parena giace | 
A tutte voglie del Vecchio rapace. 


Egli Pabbraccia, & a piacer la tocca. 

Et ella dorme ; è non puè fare iſcherms ; 
Hor le bacia il bel petto, hora la bocca; 

Non è chi'l veggia in quel loco aſpro & er mo 

Ma ne Pincontro il ſuo deſtrier trabocca ; 

Ch'al defio non riſponde il corpo infermo, 

Era malatta, perche havea tropp' anni. 


E patra peggio, quanto pid Paſfanni. 


Tutte le vie, tutti li modi tenta ; 
Ma guel pigro rozzon non pero ſalta. 
Indarno il fren gli ſcote, è lo tormenta, 


E non puo far, che tenga la teſta alta (36). 


| Racan the good and faithful ſcholar of Malherbe was 
of the ſame taſte with his maſter ; he would not give 
the remains of his vigour for the triumphs of great 
warriors or the abilities of firſt Miniſters. J am mot 


ſurprized, ſays he in a letter to Balzac (37), that N. 


has been ſo preſumptuous as to' cenſure your eloquence, 


fince Monſieur de Malherbe had the aſſurance to accuſe 


me of frigidity, who is himſelf now nothing but ice, 
and whoſe laſt miſtreſs died of old age the laſt hard 


Vol. IX, 


But Homer, having drawn Polyphemus as a fierce 


Malberbe does not ſpeak of himſelf in the third per- 


e ſecond 
Theban 


winter. He in in the right to boaſt of the ewonderful 
performances of his youth, no body can contradi him; 


and for my part, who would not give the remains of 


my vigour for the victories of the Prince of Orange, nor 
the wiſdom of Cardinal Richelieu, I ſhould be extremely 
forry to be reduced to the neceſſity of changing conditions 
with him. Malherbe's raillery is contained in theſe 
words: With regard to Paſtorals, his caſe ſucceeds the 
«« veſt in the world; but with reſpect to the ſhepherd- 
« efles, it cannot be worſe. That affair requires a 
*« ſort of pains, which his frigidity is incapable of. 
« If he attacks a place, he does it in ſuch a manner, 
* that he gives us reaſon to think, that if he had ta- 
* ken it, it would be a great trouble to him; and if 
„he takes it, he keeps it ſo ſhort a time, that we 
«« muſt ſuppoſe a woman has been greatly ſurprized, 2 

who has broke her faſt for ſo poor a morſel (38).” (38) Malherbe, 
ſon, as I thought formerly; he ſpeaks of his ſcholar e e the | 
Racan ; and it was upon this occaſion that Racan juſ- Nouvelles, printed 
tifies himſelf, and inſults him in the paſſage above at Paris in 1642» | 
cited. However that be, here are two men devoted 
to the fleſh, whom Minerva could never. have made 
ſatisfaction to, if inſtead of depriving them of fight, 
as ſhe did Tireſias, ſhe had made them eunuchs. 

I ſhall conclude with the reflection of a Philoſopher, 
but of a Philoſopher of a ſect more reprobate and he- 
retical with regard to the doctrine of pleaſure than 
that of Epicurus. He had loſt his fight, and hearing 
the good women lament his condition, he aſked them, 
whether they reckoned nocturnal pleaſures for nothing. 


Illud Antipatri Cyrenaici eft guidem paulo ob ſcœnius, ſed 


non abſurda ſententia eſt. Cujus cæcitatem quum muli- 
ercule lamentareniur, quid agitis, inguit? an wobis 
nulla widetur voluptas efſe nocturna (39) ? 
[G] He gained a great reputation p, his feill in footh- 3 e 

ſaying.] This appears from ſeveral paſſages of So- e 
phocles and other ancient authors. He was the only, 
ſage in hell (40), if we believe Homer (41). r 

l from Callima- 
chus in the re- 


mark [A]. 


(39) Cicero, 7%. 


T9 Y red viev ops II ege-s Oe 
Ole win, , To, d, GR aiooeow. 


Among the other flutt'ring ſhades below, (41) Oayff. K. 
He only had heav'n's favourite gift to know ” Ver. 494 


Pop E. 


He was honoured as a God after his death (42). I (42) Clemens 
have not however found in the gth book of Strabo Alexand. J. Stro- 
what Charles Stephens, Lloyd, Moreri, and Hofman 2085 
quote, viz. that the inhabitants of Thebes paid divine 
honours to Tereſias, interred near Tilphoſa. I only 
find in Pauſanias (43), that there was in their city a 
place called the Obſervatory of Tireſias, 6@v0Txer1iov 
T:psriz, (it was probably the place whence he ob- 
ſerved the auguries) and an honorary tomb or ceno- 
taph of Tireſias; for the Thebans owned, that he 
died near Haliartus (44), and therefore could not 
have his real tomb with them. The Hiſtorian fur- 
niſhes them with a very ſtrange way of reaſoning ; 
but it is of little conſequence. Thoſe Gentlemen, 
who have quoted Strabo, would have found their ac- 
count in Diodorus Siculus ; who informs us, that the 
Thebans made a pompous funeral for Tireſias, and 
paid him divine honours (45): | 

[H] Hawing betaken himſelf to flight with: his coun- 1 
tiymen.] Moreri has extremely miſtaken Charles | ng eee 8 
Stephens his original, when he ſays that Tireſias In the Tranſla- 
being baniſhed near the fountain of Tilphoſa, died tion printed at 
there. Here is the Latin of Charles Stephens; jaxta Pall in 1545s 
fontem ejuſdem nominis, ubi . profugus diem ſuum obiit, 3 
which 1s borrowed from Strabo, up" J Tabea xn ſui cives magna 
1 T& Tupiois wnge 5x5 TRAWTH Car O- Kare Thy cum pope ſepe- 
Quyny, ſub guo fons eft Tilphoſa, & monumentum Jeireſiæ "vt, Perun 
qui extorris ibi mortem obiit. If Moreri had known “ 1 

: ; entes, he has put 

the hiſtory of Tireſias, he would not have tranſlated „i, for i2/ 
the word profugus by that of relegul. We may con- 
clude from this, that thoſe who tranſlate, are liable 
to make ſtrange miſtakes, when they do not under. 


ſtang 


(43) L. . pag. 
294, 295+ 


(44) This city 
was not far from 
the Mountain 
Tilphoſa. 


(45) dave 
NH of Kad'e 


Lettre d Balsa, 
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| Theban war, he drank of that water, and died. This is what we find with relation to 
(f) Bibliab. him in Apollodorus (F). We ſee in Strabo (g), that the Thebans fled then to the moun- 
70, dat. Sd. tain of Tilphoſa, and that at the bottom of chat mountain there was a fountain of the 
mur. 166, fame name, and that Tireſias's tomb was there. Pauſanias (þ) ſays the ſame thing as | 
620 Lib. o. pig. Strabo with regard to the place where that tomb was ſituated, It was, I own, a place (/) Paufin. ib. g, 


1 4% not far from Alalcomene; however Moreri is greatly miſtaken when he ſays (i), that!“ 290. 


(b) Lib. 9. fag. the article of MANTO, the worthy daughter of this great Soothſayer, to whom ſhe 1106, and telt 
m. 307. 


ſerved as a guide and the ſtaff of his old age (4); for we muſt not forget that he lived to 3 bag. 673. 


(i) In the article a great age [1]. He is ſaid to have had another daughter named Hiſtorides (0), who by an (*) Il, cormars 
e ingenious artifice deceived the goddeſs Lucina, and was the cauſe that Alcmena, whoſe la- 1 = 
Tirefias be forgot bour had been long protracted by that goddeſs, was happily delivered. There went Fatidicum ſorfon 
nd Beer. 3 about a book under the name of Tireſias by means of an impoſture, which has been prac- cz, flagrante 


Vaporem, 


and cites Strabo. tiſed an hundred times. This book treated of the preſages of incenſe, de thuris fignis, Stat. Theb.1, ro, 


(% O fee regi- Tt is twice cited by the Scholiaſt of the Poet Statius (m). Tireſias applied himſelf to all Sen e 


Seneca in Oedipo, 


_— _— ſorts of predictions ; he made uſe of Pyromancy (2), Capnomancy, Necromancy, &c. 4 2.sc. 2. 
lid. 4. ver. 536, This laſt, which conſiſts in calling up of the dead, pleaſed him more than the reſt (o); in bel See there. 


this he acted very imperiouſly [K], and would not permit the ghoſts to be tardy in ap- end [8] at the 


pearing. 


ſtand the ſubject; for they may know indeed three or. © ated Prieſt ; and will you come, if a Theſſalian 
four ſignifications of the ſame word, and yet this does Sorcereſs ſhall command you in wrathful verſe ; 
not hinder them from taking that, which is not ſuit- and ſhall hell itſelf tremble, as often as Colchis 
able to ſuch or ſuch a place. I obſerve a very con- armed with Scythian drugs ſhall perform the rites ? 
ſiderable difference between Strabo and Pauſanias. And are we leſs to be revered? . . . . . Do not, 
The former will have it that Tireſias died after- ** I warn you, deſpiſe my declining years and blind- 
wards, without falling into the hands of the enemies. neſs ; for we have it in our power to be ſevere a- 
| The latter, on the contrary, founding his opinion upon gainſt you, and know whatever is capable of ſtrik- 
146) Paufan. lib. the hiſtories of the Greeks, ſays (46), that the people ang you with terror.“ | | 
9: Pag. 3977 of Argos having taken the city of Thebes, were car- „„ 1 8 A 
| rying Tireſias the Soothſayer to the temple of Delphi See in Lucian (53) a long detail of the threats uſed (53) Pharſal, 
With the reſt of the booty, but that he died on the by the Theſlalian Sorcereſs to the infernal Gods, It ib. C. ver. 732, 
3 way thither upon having drank of the fountain of was a very common ſtyle in magical ceremonies. A , 
47) Diod. Sicul. Tiſphoſa. Diodorus Siculus (47) relates the fact juſt Pagan Philoſopher ridicules it with great juſtice. 
lib. 5. cap. 6. ag Strabo does, An author (48), whoſe memory I Hag dd rde AN e., To jun dive, ui ru, þ 
(48) Petrus Muſ- honour, affirms that Tireſias in his old age retired to oxy ri e avTy do; 76 fPacind HA, » Ein, 
ſardus (de o the mountain of Telphoſſa, in order to ſpend the re- J vw voy vr eperor avgparay TO TXT ej, 


4. Gebe. Aae Mainder of his life there in tranquillity, and remote aaa mporPhorrs ixPobid, Wakiume 37 initio ade. 


pot. pag. 397. from the tumults of the city. He cites no authority, 9eowe+ (54). i.e. * But what is molt abſurd of all (54) Porphyrius, | 


edit, 1636) Heiß. but I do not doubt but that he had read this in ſome ** is, that one of the dregs of the people threatens ud Euſebium, 
Deor. fatidicorum, celebrated writer. However we muſt ſay, that this now, not any ordinary dzmon, or departed ſoul, 2 er "js 
pag: 87. retreat of Tireſias was by no means voluntary. * but even the Sun the Prince of Stars, the Moon, 22 
, [1] He lived to a great age.) Hyginus, Phlegon, and the reſt of the celeſtial deities, and obliges A, * lg 
and Lutatius agree in ſaying, that Jupiter made a- them to declare the truth, and urges them by a 
mends to Tireſias for the loſs of his ſight, by granting falſe and vain terror.” This puts me in mind of 
him, with the knowledge of futurity, a life ſeven times our popular ſtories concerning magic ; I do not 2 
(49) Some tranſ- longer than that of others, ſeptem ætates (49). Aga- of the moſt common ſtories, but of theſe, which are 
late it ſeven Cen- tharcides mentions only five ages; Lucian but fix; ſomewhat above thoſe of the ordinary ſtamp. It is 
mrſs but according to Tzetzes, there were ſome, who pretended, that there are Magicians, which exerciſe 
e repreſented Tirefias as having lived eleven ages of a kind of command, even as far as conſtraint, over 
(50) See Mune- man (50). | | the demons, whom they call up. However abſurd 
kerus, in Hygin. [K] He afed very impericuſſy.] Seneca puts into this may appear, it might be confidered as poſſible, 


page 128, his mouth threatning words : | if once it allowed that there are certain contracts 
l | ens . . made between men and bad angels; ſor there being 
Carmengque magicum wvolvit, & rabidè MINAx undoubtedly a ſubordination among theſe ſpirits, there 

Doecantat ore, quicquid aut placat leves may be ſome demons who have an abſolute command 

(51) Seneca, in Aut cogit umbras (51). | over ſeveral others. Might not one of theſe demons 


Oele, Act. 3+ promiſe to his Magicians, that he would oblige all 


Sc. Is i. e. He repeats the magic verſe, and with a threat - the ſpirits depending on him to be ſubject to them? 
* ning air and impetuous voice performs whatever Might not he promiſe them to threaten thoſe with 
« jncantations are proper for pacifying or compelling his reſentment, who ſhould prove uncompliant ? Thu- 
„ the ghoſts.” . | anus, who was preſent at a dialogue between the Sieur 
; TON PET Calignon and a famous Magician, relates, that this 
Statius introduces him armed with reproaches and Magician did not deny his correſpondence with de- 
menaces : | | mons, but maintained that his Magic tended only to 
| 8 do ſervice to mankind, and that there was a vaſt dif. 
Atque hic Tireſias nondum adventantibus umbris ference between Sorcerers and Magicians. A Magi- 
Teftor, ait, Divos quibus hunc ſacravimus ignem cian, ſaid he, has no correſpondence but with aerial 
Jan negqueo tolerare moram. Caſſuſne ſacerdos and celeltial good and beneficent ſpirits, who acquaint 
Audior, an rabido jubeat fi Theſſala cantu him with a thouſand ſecrets of great uſe, and beſides 
Ibitis, & Scythicis quoties armala venenis he commands theſe ſpirits. But a Sorcerer is a vile 
Colchis aget, trepido pallebunt tartara motu ? ſlave of terreſtrial ſpirits, who are malevolent in their 
J A A HO nature, and enemies to mankind, He added, that 
VCC there were in Spain ſchools of Magic, and that there 
Ne tenues annos nubemgue banc frontis opace likewiſe had been ſome very flouriſhing ones in Ger- 
| | Spernite ne, moneo, & nobis ſæwire facultas, many, Which had been diſperſed for the moſt part 
(52). Statius, Scimus enim & quidguid dici noſeique timetis (52). fince Luther had publiſhed his hereſies. Tam preciare 
Theh, lib, 4. ver. | | artis ſcholas toto terrarum orbe ac profeſſores ſparſos, & 
290+ i. e. And here Tirefias, upon the ghoſts not yet adbuc in Hiſpania Toleti, Cordubæ, Granate, aliiſque 


« approaching, ſays, I call the Gods, to whom we lJocis frequentari, fuiſſe olim & in Germania celeberri- 
« have conſecrated this fire, to witneſs that I cannot mas, ſed magna ex parte defeciſſe, poſtquam Lutberus 
« bear this delay. Am I conſidered as a ſuperannu- ſeminato hareſis ſuæ fermento, tot ſetheteres _ habere 


Alalcomene wwas remarkable for the tomb of Tireſias. We have given in its proper place (#) Barthiug in 
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pearing. As he was blind, Manto acquainted him with the phenomena of fire, and 


{p) Stat. Thel. ſmoke, &c (p). 
Bb. 10. ver. 598. 


Oedipo, Act. 2» 
Sc. 2» 


Plinius, lib. 7. 


(550 Thuan. 461 cepit (55). i. e. That the ſchools and profeſſors of 
infra, pag · 1234+ „ this excellent art had been ſpread over the whole 
See the pr « world, and were ſtill in being in Spain at Toledo, 
1 « Corduba, Granada, and other places; and that 
« there had been ſome very famous ichools in Ger- 
many, but moſt part of them were broken up, 

« ſince Luther, by propagating the leaven of his he- 

„ reſy, had begun to gain ſo many followers.” 

He did not own to his judges all that he confeſſed to 

the Sieur Calignon ; but the Parliament of Paris 
made no ſcruple to condemn him to death upon the 
proofs which were produced. The affair appears to 
me remarkable enough to deſerve to be related here 
in the very words of Thuanus (56), Magiam quam 
Vitd ſud, lib. 6. profitebatur Bellomontius, demonum, qui numinis divint 
Page 3233, 1234 particula ſunt, cum hominibus conciliatricem artem plæ- 
claram eſſe ad beneficium inventam non ad maleficium, 

quo Sortiarii qui vocantur vulgo utuntur, ipft malorum 

ſdirituum vilia mancipia in craſſam ignorantiam demerſi, 

tf weneno ac diris faſcinationibus eorum arbitrio perni- 

ciem humano generi machinantes, cum contra magi ipſis 

dæmonibus imperent, & eorum conſortia ac familiaritate 

arcana nature vulgo ignota nec libris prodita cognoſcere, 

futura rimari, mala declinare, pericula antewertere, 

amiſſa recuperare, corpora citerius quam humana ratione 

Feri poſſit, de loco in locum transferre, diſſidenteis com- 

ponere, patres cum filiis, uxores cum maritis, & amici- 

tiam cum iis quibus debet conciliare diſcant, denique ſibi 

rem cum atriis ſpiritibus & calo participantibus eſſe, 

qui natura benefici nibil niſi juvare ſciunt,: cum terreſtres 

L ſubterranea incolentes, qui Sorttariis e Ant 

| .: Mmalioni © mocere tantum noverint : tam praclare artis 
TOI ſeboles &c (57). i. e. © Beaumont aff med, that the 
« magic, which he profeſſed, was the art of holding 

« a correſpondence with the demons,, which are a 

« particle of the Deity ; and that this art is an excel - 

«© lent one, invented for the good of mankind, and 

© not for doing miſchief, which is the deſign of the 
«© common Sorcerers, who are vile ſlaves to evil ſpi- 


(56) Thuan. in 


OF 


Lucian in his treatiſe of Aſtrology obſerves, that Tireſias had taught, 
that the Planets have not all the ſame virtue, or the ſame ſex. | | 
He was the inventor of Auſpices (2); he was honoured as a God at Orchomenes ; 
his-Oracle there became famous for ſeveral ages, but was at laſt reduced to ſilence after 
(9) 83 a plague had depopplated that city (7), Perhaps the directors of the Oracle were all (r) Plut. de o- 


banus / invent.) deſtroyed by the contagion; perhaps it Was thought, that a4 Deity, who {ſuffer ed the in- racul. defect, 
habitants of Orchomenes to periſh by the plague, was not ca 


«ip: 56+ P. 105. dicting things to come. I omit the ſupernatural reaſons, 


pable any longer of pre- n 


e rits, and ſunk into profound ignorance, and con- 


trive the deſtruction of mankind by their poiſons 
and dreadful faſcinations at the inſtigation of thoſe 
ſpirits; whereas on the contrary the Magicians 
command the demons themſelves, ' and by corre- 
ſpondence and familiarity with them learn the ſe- 
crets of nature unknown to the vulgar and not de- 
livered in books, and are inabled to penetrate into 
* futurity, to avoid misfortunes, to prevent dangers, 
eto recover things loſt, to transfer from one place to 
another more expeditiouſly than can be done by 
human methods, to appeaſe enemies, to reconcile 
* fathers with their children, wives with their huſ- 
bands, and to eſtabliſh friendſhip where it is pro- 
per: in ſhort, that he held a commerce with aerial 
“and celeſtial ſpirits, who being of a benevolent na- 
ture are incapable of doing any thing but good; 
« whereas the terreſtrial and ſubterraneous ſpirits, who 
command the Sorcerers, are malignant, and know 
«« nothing but how to do miſchief : that ſchools and 
„ profeſſors of this excellent art &c.” See the re- 
mainder of this paſſage above in the "quotation (55). 
Let us conclude with the words of Cicero, which in- 
forms us, that Tireſias was not one of thoſe ordinary 
Soothſayers, who make a trade of their impoſtures, 
and maintain themſelves by it. Ant? hos Amphiaraus 
& Trrefias non humiles ' & obſcuri neque eorum familes, 
ut apud Ennium eft, qui ſui quæſtus cauſa fictas ſuſci- 
tant ſententias, /ed clari & præſtantes viri, gui avibus 
& fignis admoniti futura dicebant, quorum de altero 
etiam apud inferos Homerus ait ſolum ſapere cæteros um- | 
brarum modo wvagari (58). i. e. Before theſe were 58) Cicero, lib. 
« Amphiaraus and Tireſias, no mean and obſcure 7+ de Divinat. 


«c 


“ perſons, nor like thoſe who, according to Ennius, folio m. 310, C. 


« for gain utter falſities, but famous and excellent 
men, who by means of birds and ſigns foretold 
«« future things; of the latter of whom Homer ſays, 
«© that he was the only wiſe ghoſt in hell, the r 
« wandering about like ſhades.” | 


TISSANDIER (N.), author of a book, which I know nothing of but from a letter 


of Balzac. He died very old in 1628 [4]. La Croix du Maine does not mentio 
him, and I believe that Verdier Vau Privas likewiſe ſays nothing of him [B]. 


[4] He died ven old in 1648. See the letter 
which was written the ſame year by Balzac to Mr, 
(7) It is the 18th Piſſandier (1), who is comforted there upon the death 


of ihe de edict}. A Bis grandfather, who was as old as hereſy, and 


on. older than the league; for he had publiſhed a book to 


forewarn France of the conception of that monſter, 
when the Cardinal of Lorrain conceived. There is 
no occaſion to remark, that theſe expreſſions are 
Balzac's. . | Tres 

[B] I believe that Verdier Jau Privas likewiſe ſays 


n 


nothing of him.) I expreſs my ſelf thus, becauſe I 
have no leiſure to examine page by page, whether 
our Liſſandier is to be met with in the Bibliothegue 
Francoiſe of that author. The writers are placed there 
according to their Chriſtian names, and there is no 
table of ſirnames. Theſe are two inexcuſable faults, 
when they go together. One might bear with the 
former, if it was alone, as it is in La Croix du Maine; 
but it is trifling with the world not to repair it by a 
table of ſirnames. / 3 


TITUS (CAIUS) a Latin Orator and Poet, was a Roman Knight. He carried 
eloquence as high as any man could do, who did not underſtand Greek [4]. There 
were ſubtilties, variety of examples, and great politeneſs in his Orations, ſo that they 
ſeemed to be in the Attic ſtyle. This ſubtilty of ſentiment did not ſucceed upon the 
Theatre, when he made uſe of it in his Tragedies, as he had done in his pleadings. 


[4] He carried eloquence as high as any man could 
do, who did not underſtand Greek.) Cicero, who was 
a better judge than any man in this point, has given 
him this tellimony. Zjuſdem fere temporis fuit eques 
Romanus C. Titius: qui meo judicio eo pervenifſe videtur, 
gud potuit fere Latinus orator fine Græcis literis, & fine 
multo nſu pervenire. Hujus orationes tantum argutia- 
rum, tantum exemplorum, tantum urbanitatis habent, 
wt pen? Attico flylo ſeriptee efſe videantur. Ea ſdem ar- 
gutias in tragedias ſatis ille quidem acute, ſed parum 


It 


tragice tranſtulit (1). i. e. About the ſame time 


4 (1) Cicero, in 


lived C. Titius a Roman Knight, who, in my Bruto, page m. 
opinion, went as far as any Latin Orator could 280. 
without the knowledge of the Greek learving, and 
«« great practice. His orations are adorned with ſo 
% many ſubtilties, examples, and ſo much elegance, 
that they ſeem to be written in the Attic ſtyle. He 
transferred the ſame ſubtilties into his Tragedies, 
with great acuteneſs indeed, but not very ſuitably to 


cs 


«6 
cc 


the character of Tragedy.” 
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cicero, in It did not ſufficient] 


Bruto, pag. m. 
280. 8 


TIT” 


Conſul propoſed a Law 


y ſupport the gravity of the tragic character (a), When Fannius the 
againſt the luxury of feaſts, Titius made a ſpeech to the people 


repreſenting the uſefulneſs of that Law. We ſhall ſee in the remarks, whether this fact 


will ſhew at what time the Fannian Law was made [B]. 


The ſpeech, which Titius 


made on that occaſion, proves, that drunkenneſs was carried to the higheſt exceſs J CJ. 


[BJ At what time the Famian Law was made.] 


| [ 
(2) In the article I have examined in another place (2) the opinion of 
FANNIUS, re- Glandorp, and have not found it to be ſolid. That 


mark [B]. 


(3) Onomaſtic, 
Page 333» 


author thought (3), that the perſon, who propoſed the 
Fannian Law, was not Caius Fannius the Father, 
who was Conſul in the year of Rome 529, but Caius 
Fannius the ſon, Conſul in the year of Rome 632. 
He alledges but one proof of this, and that is a paſ- 
ſage of Aulus Gellius, which bas no force in it. He 
might have urged ſomething more ſpecious, if he had 
cited Macrobius, who informs us, that Titius the con- 
temporary of Lucilius adviſed the people to eſtabliſh 


the Fannian Law. Id offendunt tum multi alii, tum 


(4) Marrob. Sa- 
turn. lib. 2. cap. 
= 7 


etiam C. Titius, dir etatis Lucilianæ, in oratione qua 
legem Fannium ſuafit (4). It is certain, that Lucilius 
was born in the beginning of the ſeventh Century of 
Rome : this agrees wonderfully well with Glandorp's 
hypotheſis ; for according to that hypotheſis Lucilius 
was about thirty years old when the Fannian Law 
was eſtabliſhed. The Orator therefore, who adviſed 
that Law, muſt have been contemporary with Lucilius. 
But if you fix the eftabliſhment of that Law in the 
year 593, that Orator and Lucilius could not have 
lived at the ſame time : the Orator muſt have been an 


old man, when the other was but juſt entered into his 


| youth; and conſequently Macrobius furniſhes Glan- 


dorp with a very ſpecious proof. It may be ſtrength- 


ened by theſe words of Cicero, Ejuſdem fere temporis 


| Fuit eques Romanus C. Titins ; i. e. About the ſame 


Fannian Law in the year 632. 


(0) Plinius, libs 
TO, cap. 50. 


«© time lived C. Titius a Roman Knight ;” for he 
had juſt mentioned three or four Orators, who flou- 
riſned about the year 660 of Rome. Titius muſt 
have lived near their time, if he recommended the 
But there muſt have 
been a vaſt diſtance between the others and him, if 
that Law had been eſtabliſhed in 593. Notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe reaſons, ' I perſiſt in the opinion, for 


which I declared my ſelf in the articles of FANNIUS. 


The paſſage of Pliny (5), which determines preciſely 
the interval of eleven years between the Fannian Law 
and the third Punic War, is ſtronger than ten paſla- 
ges, in which it is ſaid in general, eju/dem etatis ejuſ- 
dem ferme temporis. The vague expreſſions, to liue 
almoſt at the ſame time with another, to be of the ſame 
age with another, will admit of a latitude, may be 
lengthened or ſhortened, and ſhew that the writer does 
not regard whether his chronology be ſtrictly examined, 
and ſpeaks only from confuſed ideas of his memory. 
But when a broken number is made uſe of, when 


eleven years are preciſely ſet down, it is a mark that 


(6) ' Titius, 
wir atatis Luci- 
lianæ. 


the writer has taken 


uu to ſearch into the point 
more exactly, and con 


equently the teſtimony of Pliny 


is here of great weight in order to fix the Fannian 


Law to the year 593, ſince the year 604 is the firſt 
of the third Punic War. If theſe reaſons are not 
ſubmitted to, what will be ſaid, if we conſider, that 
according to Macrobius the Fannian Law was made 
in 588; and yet he aſſerts that Titus and Luci- 
lius lived at the ſame time, or in the ſame age (6) ? 
I reaſon thus; either Macrobius knew very exactly 
the age of Lucilius, or he did not know it ſo : in the 


firſt caſe, we mult conclude, that according to him an 


(7) Cicero, in 
Hruto, pag. 280. 


8 Dulces Latini 
leporis facetie per 
Cecilium, Teren- 
tiumgue, & A- 
franium, ſub pari 
tate nituerunt, 
Paterculus, lib, 1. 
ca, 27. 


without endeavouring at any exactneſs. 


Orator, who recommends a Law in the year 588, and 
a Poet born twelve years after lived at the ſame time ; 
and thus his words are of no uſe to confirm Glan- 
dorp's opinion: in the ſecond caſe, they confirm it {till 
leſs; for we can prove no. point of chronology from 
the words of a writer, who ſpeaks at random, and 
With re- 
gard to Cicero, it may be ſaid, that his eju/dem fer? 
temporis is a phraſe, which prevents us from thinking, 
that Titius made his ſpeech in the year 593. Obſerve, 
that Afranius imitated Titius. Quem ftudebat imitari 
L. Afranius porta, homo perargutus in fabulis quidem 
etiam, ut ſcitis, diſertus (7). 1 do not urge this as a 
neceſſary and demonſtrati ve proof, that he was younger; 
I ſay only, that it was a ſign that he was ſo. Now 
Aftanius was contemporary with Terence (8), who 
4 | 


'The 


died in 594 (9). See what proof Cicero furniſhes us (9) Sueton. in 
with againſt Glandorp. Let us ſay therefore, that Vt Terentii. 


our Titius flouriſhed about the year 590 of Rome. 
[C] That drunkenneſ; was carried to the higheſt ex- 
ceſs.) The Judges drank ſo much wine before they 
went into the Court, that they were obliged to make 
water plenteouſly at every corner. After having heard 
the ſtate of the cauſes, they ſent for the witneſſes, and 
while they were coming went to the chamber pot; 
and then collected the ſuffrages, and could ſcarce eep 
themſelves from ſleeping. 


ourſelves with theſe fools ? let us rather drink a bottle, 


and get ſome good diſh to eat. Thoſe who underſtand 


hen they were going to 
Council, they aſked, what have we to do to trouble 


(12) Sam! 
cus Serenu 
Macrobiu! 
turnal. CA 


page 367» 


Latin, will be better pleaſed with Titius's words than 


with my abridgment of them. Ludunt alea, fludios? 
unguentis delibuti, ſcortis ſtipati, ubi hore decem ſunt ; 


jubent puerum vocari ut comitium eat percunatum quid 


in foro geſtum ſit, qui ſuaſerint, qui diſſuaſerint, quot 


tribus juſſerint, quot vetuerint. Inde ad comitium va- 
dunt, ne litem ſuam faciant; dum eunt, nulla eft in an- 
giporto amphora, quam non impleant, guippe qui veſicam 
plenam vini habeant. Veniunt in comitium triſtes, ju- 


bent dicere, quorum negotium eſt, dicunt : judex tefles poſ- 
cit: ipſus it minflum : ubi redit; ait ſe omnia audiwiſſe, 
tabulas poſeit : literas inſpicit, vix pre vino ſuſtinet 


palpebras, eunti in conſilium ibi hæc oratio; Quid mihi 


negotii eft cum iſtis nugacibus: quam potius potamus mul- 
ſum mixtum vino Graco, edimus turdum pinguem, bonum- 
que piſcem lupum germanum, qui inter duos pontes captus 


uit (10)? i. e. They play at dice, they anoint them- 


*« ſelves with precious ointments, and are attended with 


Courtezans; when the tenth hour comes, they ſend 
< for their boy to $0 to the Aſſembly to _— what 


is doing in the forum, who have ſpoken for a point, 
0 
* bladder full of wine. 


for the witneſſes ; he goes to make water himſelf; 


at his return he ſays, that he has heard every thing, 
he demands the tables, looks upon the letters, and 


«c 
C6 
«ce 
6c 
66 


with thoſe abſurd fellows ? why do not we rather fit 


« down and drink ſome Muſcadel and Greek wine, 


and eat a fat thruſh, and a good ſturgeon, caught 
between the two bridges?” Macrobius, who has 
preſerved this curious fragment of Titius's, had cited 
another paſſage in the gth chapter; for it is not to be 


doubted, that Cincius in ſuaſione Legis Fanniæ, which 


appears in the gth chapter, is a miſtake of the tran- 
ſcribers, who had by degrees changed Titius into Cin- 
cius. This other paſſage informs us, that it was a 
cuſtom at Rome to roaſt in an hog's belly ſeveral other 
animals, and that this was called a Trojan hog, in al- 
luſion to the Trojan horſe, which was full of fol- 
diers. In ſuaſione legis Fanniæ objecit ſæculs ſuo 


guod porcum Trojanum menſis inferant : quem illi ideo fic 


wocabant, quaſi aliis incluſis animalibus gravidum, ut 


ille Trojanus equus gravidus armatis fuit (11). Theſe 
extravagancies wanted to be reſtrained: gluttony 


was grown ſo enormous, that ſeveral children of good 


families proſtituted themſelves, and fold themſelves 
in order to procure delicious meats. Drunkenneſs 
was become ſo common, that the citizens went drunk 
to the Aﬀemblies, where the point in debate was con- 
cerning the ſafety of their country, It is Sammonicus 
Serenus, who informs us of this. Lex Fannia ſanttif- 
ſimi Auguſti, ingenti omnium ordinum conſenſu peruenit 
ad populum. Megue cam pretore; aut tribuni, ut ple- 
raſque alias, ſed ex omni bonorum conſilio & ſententia ipf 
conſules pertulerunt, cum re publica ex luxuria condidio- 
rum majora, quam credi poteſt, detrimenta pateretur. Si- 

| guidem 


ſcarce can keep his eyes open ſor liquor. When he 
goes to the Council, he ſays, What have I to do 


(10) Apud Ma- 
crobium, lib. 2 
Cap, 12. 


and who againſt it, how many tribes have voted for 
it, how many againſt it. Then they proceed to the 
Court, leſt they ſhould expoſe themſelves to ſome 
accuſation ; as they are going, there is no veſſel in 
any corner, which they did not fill, having their 
They come into the Court 
out of temper ; they order the caſe to be repreſented, 
which is done by the proper perſons : the Judge calls 
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(11) Macrobivs, 
ibid. cap. 9. Pap» 
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guidem es res redierat, ut gula illecti plerigue ingenui 
pueri pudicitiam & libertatem ſuam venditarent: plerigue 
| ex plebe Romana vino madidi in comitium venirent, & 
(12) Sammoni- ebrii de reipublice ſalute conſulerent (12). i. e. The 
eps Serenus, apud Fannian Law of the ſacred Emperor Auguſtus was 
Macrobium, Sa- ©* given to the people with the univerſal conſent of all 
N te 13* „„ orders. For it was not the Prætors or Tribunes, as 
page 37 «© was the caſe in moſt other laws, but the Conſuls, 
| who agreeably to the opinion of all good men, carried 
&« this law, fince the Commonwealth ſuffered incredi- 
"I «© ble miſchief from the luxury of banquets. For the 
1 « vice was grown fo exceſſive, that molt of the noble 
“ youths ſold their liberty and chaſtity for the ſake of 
_«« gratifying their appetite ; and moſt of the common 
«© people of Rome came drunk into the Aſſembly, and 
« in that condition debated concerning the ſafety of 
“ the Republic.” The following ages, which ſaw at 
Rome ſo many ſhocking vices, were not however wit- 
neſſes to an exceſs of drunkenneſs there: at preſent it is 
a vice not known at all in that country ; but with re- 
| gard to the antient Romans, they lived like true 
Northern people. See in the remark [4] of the article 
BERENGARIUS the drunkenneſs of the Deputies of 
a Synod. I am ſurprized, that Conradus, who was ſo 
perfectly well ſkilled in the hiſtory of perſons, did not 
know any thing of our Titius but from the paſſage of 
Cicero: he knew nothing of thoſe of Macrobius. 
C. Titius, ſays he in p. 282 of his commentary on Ci- 
cero's Brutus, de quo ſcriptum nihil nos præterea vidi- 
mus. i. e. Caius Titius, of whom we have ſeen no 
account beſides this.” | 
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Corradus, who takes notice of this miſtake in the 
fame place, without mentioning whoſe it was. Unde 
videtur interpres Horatii deceptus, qui putavit eundem 
Titium fuiſſe Pindarici fontis qui non expalluit hauſtus, 
& eum qui ſcripſit tragædias, quum hic multo ante flo- 
ruerit, & ille tempore Auguſti vixerit; quamquam ille 
potuit eliam utrumque prefiare. i. e. Whence the in- 
e terpreter of Horace ſeems to be miſtaken, who thought 
« that the Titius, who imitated Pindar, and he who 
« wrote Tragedies, were the ſame perſons, whereas 
„the latter flouriſhed long before, and the former 
«« lived in the time of Auguſtus ; though he might 
% have excelled in them both.” It ſeems, that Corra- 
dus doubts whether the Titius of Horace was at the 
| ſame time a writer of Odes and Tragedies : and it ſeems 


p09 ne, moſt northern peninſula in 


Teland, pag. 4, c 
5. prefixed to the 


A Collection of 
land, new ffi 


ſcripts, edit. Lon- 


[J Jobn.] He had the name of Janus Junius given 
him at the font, and was called by that name in the 
ſchool- roll every morning; but the other boys making 
a jeſt of it, the maſter himſelf ordered him to be 
called John for the future, which name he kept ever 

(1) Life ef Mr. after (1). | | 
Lind, pag. 5+ [B] Deſcended of a good family in that kingdom. | 
pretixed tothe, Some have affirmed, that his father was a Popiſh 
42 2 Prieſt, and he ha th been abuſed by Abbot Tilladet (2), 
ſeveral pieces "of Biſhop Huetius (3), and others, on account of his pre- 
Mr, Jebn Toland, tended illegitimacy. But the following teſtimonial 
nw firſt publiſhed was given him in 1708 by the Iriſh Franciſcans of 


From the original Prague 


Manuſeripts, 
edit. London 


1726 in $vo. 2) Preface des Diſſertations de Mr. Huet ſur Gu matieres de Religion & de Philologie, & 5 


eum pertinentibus, page 412. 


Vol. IX. 


[D] The miſtake of an interpreter of Horace.) It is 


1 O L 


The miſtake of an interpreter of Horace [D] is an unſupportable one: he has confound- 
ed our Titius with a Titius, who lived in the time of Auguſtus. 


to me that there is no room to doubt, ſince we have 


theſe fix lines in the 3d epiſtle of the firſt book of 
Horace. 


Quid Titius Romana brevi venturus in ora p | 


Pindarici fontis gut non expalluit hauſtus, f 
Faſtidire lacus, & rivos au ſus apertos, 


Ut walet? ut meminit noſtri? fidibuſne Latinis 


Thebanos aptare modos fludet auſpice muſa ? 
An tragica deſzvit & ampullatur in arte? 


« And what doth Titius, he of growing fame, 

“% Who doth not fear to drink of Pindar's ſtream? 

Who ſcorns known ſprings and lakes, that glo- 
« rious he, | 

ce And is he well, and does he think of me? 

«© Doth he the muſe propitious nobly ſing, 

« And fit to Roman harps the Theban ſtring ? 

Or is he writing Plays, and treads the ſtage 

* In murd'ring verſe, and ſwells with frantic rage?“ 


CREECH. 


The old ſcholiaſt of Horace aſſures us, that he ſpeaks 
of Titius Septimius, who had written Lyric verſes 
and tragedies, and whoſe tomb is to be ſeen below 
Aricia. Monſieur Dacier after ſeveral others pretends, 
that this Titius is the ſame with Septimius, to whom 
Horace addreſſes the 6th ode of his ſecond book, and 
for whom he wrote the gth epiſtle of the iſt book. 
This may be the caſe, but as he produces no reaſon for 


it, and two reaſons ſeem. to oppoſe that opinion, I 


chooſe rather to act the ſceptic. The fixth ode of the 
2d book contains twenty four verſes, and there is not a 
word in it, which ſignifies that Septimius was a Poet; 
whereas every thing relating to Titius in the 3d letter 
of the firſt book of Horacedoes not at all concern him as 


605 


a Poet. This is my firſt reaſon, The ſecond is, that 


Titius in the third Epiſtle of Horace is one of the Wits, 
who attended Tiberius, and formed a Society of learned 
men at his Court; whereas in the gth letter Septimius 
is a man, who deſires Horace to introduce him to Ti- 
berius. I can ſay nothing particularly againſt another 


opinion of Mr. Dacier ; he affirms, that the Septimius 


of Horace, and the Septimius, who was ſo inflamed 
with a paſſion for Acme, in the 46th epigram of Ca- 
tullus, were the ſame perſon (12). 5 | 


| 


jeveral Pieces of From the ſchool at Redcaſtle near Londonderry he went in 1687 to the Univerſity of 
Mr. Yn J. Glaſgow in Scotland; and after three years ſtay there, he viſited the Univerſity of 
bab gel films the Edinburg, where he was created Maſter of Arts on the goth of June 1690, and re- 
gina Aan. ceived the uſual Diploma from the Profeſſors. He then went back to Glaſgow, where he 
en 1226 in 840, Made but a ſhort ſtay, and intended to have returned to Ireland, but altering his mind 

came into England (e), „where he lived in as good Proteſtant families as any in the 


Kingdom, 


Infra ſeripti teſtamur „ Joannem Toland ortum 


(13) Dacier, ſur 
Ode VI du II 
Livre d Horace, | 


(e! See Mr. To- SF TOLAND (JOHN) [4] was born on the goth of November 1670 (a) in the 
reland, in the Iſthmus whereof ſtands Londonderry (h), and 

| Harrington's was deſcended of a good family in that Kingdom [BJ]. His relations were Papiſts, for 
he himſelf tells us (c), that he was „ educated from his cradle in the groſſeſt ſuperſtition 

(0% Life of Mr. “ and idolatry 3 but God was pleaſed to make his own reaſon, and ſuch as made uſe of 
theirs, the happy inſtruments of his converſion ;”” for he was not ſixteen years old, 
firſt volume of e when he became as zealous againſt Popery, as he hath ever ſince continued (d).“ 74) A. A4petgy 


(c) Preface to 

Chriftianity net 
myſterious, pag. 8, 
9. | 


for Mr. Toland, 
Page 16. edit. 
London 1697. 


(e) Life, «bi ſa- 
Pra, pay: 75 8, gs 


efſe ex honeſta, nobili, & antiguiſſimd 2 guæ per plu- 


res centenos annos, ut Regni Hiſtoria & continua monſtrant 
memoria, in Peninſuld Hibernice Enis-Oen dict, prope 
urbem Londino-Derienſem in Ultonid, perduravit. In 
cujus rei firmiorem fidem, nos ex eadem Patrid oriundi 
propriis manibus ſubſcripfimus, Prage in Bohemia bac 
die 2 Fan. 1708. | | 

Joannes O Neill, Superior Collegia Hibernorum. 
L. S. Franciſcus O Deulin, S, Theologize Profe er. 

Rudolphus O Neill, S. Theol. Lector. 


Be (3) Commentar, de Rebus as 
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(g) Life, pag. 9. Popery (g) 


ni verſelle, tom. 


(5) Pag. 147, 


TOL 


« Kingdom, till he went to the famous Univerſity of Leyden in Holland to perfe& his 


e ſtudies (F), under the ſcelebrated Spanhemius and Triglandius. There he was gene- 
rouſly ſupported by ſome eminent Diſſenters in England, who had conceived great hopes 


of him, and might flatter themſelves, that in time he would be ſerviceable to them in 
the quality of a Miniſter ; for he had lived in their Communion ever ſince he forſook 


CJ. In 1692 Mr. Daniel Williams, a Diſſenting Miniſter, having publiſhed 


a book Wale Goſpel Truth ſtated and vindicated; wherein ſome 'of Dr. Criſp's opinions 


are conſidered, and the oppoſite truths are plainly ſtated and confirmed; Mr. Toland ſent 


it to the author of the Bibliotbeque Univerſelle, defiring him to give an abſtract of it in 
that Journal, and at the ſame time related to him the hiſtory ot that book, and of the 
controverſy it referred to. The Journaliſt complied with his requeſt ; and to the abſtract 
of Mr. Williams's book he prefixed the Jetter, which he had received from Mr. Toland, 


tion of learned men, he had the advantage 


(5) Bivliceb. U. whom he ſtyles Student in Divinity (b). After having reſided about two years at Leyden, 
he came back to England; and ſoon after went to Oxford, where beſides the converſa- 


of the public Library. He collected mate- 


rials upon various ſubjects, and compoſed ſome pieces, and among others 4 Diſſertation, 
to prove the received Hiſtory of the tragical Death of Alilius Regulus, the Roman Conſul, 
to be a Fable [D]. He began likewiſe a work of greater conſequence, in which he un- 
dertook to ſhew, that there are no Myſteries in the Chriſtian Religion; but he left Ox- 


ford in 1695, before that book was finiſhed, and came to London where he publiſhed 
it the next year in 8vo under the title of Chriſtianity not Myſterious [E]; which gave great 


offence, and was attacked by ſeveral writers [ FJ, and preſented by the Grand Jury of 


(i) Life, pag. xz, Middleſex (i). He publiſhed the ſame year A Diſcourſe upon Coins by Signor Bernardo 


Davanzati, 4 Gentleman of Florence; being publicly ſpoken in the Academy there, anno 
1588. Tranſlated out of Italian by John Toland [G]. His Chriſtianity not myſterious 


[C] He had lived in their communion ever fince he 
forſook Popery.] This he owns himſelf in his Apology 


(4) Page 18, 19. printed in 1697. * Mr. Toland ( ſays he (4), in an- 


« faver to the imputation of being a rigid Nonconfor- 
« miſt) will never deny, but the real ſimplicity of 


the Diſſenters worſhip, and the ſeeming equity of 


« their diſcipline, (into which being ſo young, he 
* could not diſtinctly penetrate) did gain extraor- 
« dinarily upon his affections, juſt as he was new 
« delivered from the inſupportable yoke of the moſt 
% pompous and tyrannical policy, that ever en- 
« ſaved mankind under the name and ſhew of re- 
« ligion. But when greater experience and more 
« years had a little ripened his judgment, he eaſily 
«« perceived that the differences were not ſo wide as 
to appear irreconcileable, or at leaft, that men, who 
«« were ſound Proteſtants on both ſides, ſhould barba- 
« rouſly cut one another's throats, or indeed give any 


«« diſturbance to the ſociety about them. And as ſoon 
« 2s he underſtood the late heats and animoſities did 


« not totally (if at all) proceed from a concern for mere 
« religion, he allowed himſelf a latitude in ſeveral 
« things, that would have been matter of ſcruple to 
4 him before. His travels increaſed, and the ſtudy of 
« Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory perfected this diſpoſition, where- 
4 in he continues to this hour: for whatever his own 
« opinion of theſe differences be, yet he finds ſo eſſen- 
tial an agreement between the French, Dutch, 
« Engliſh, Scotiſh, and other Proteſtants, that he is 
«© reſolved never to loſe the benefit of an inſtructive 
% diſcourſe in any of their Churches upon that ſcore ; 
« and it muſt be a civil, not a religious intereſt, that 
« can engage him againſt any of theſe parties, not 
« thinking all their private notions, wherein they 
«« diſagree, worth endangering, much leſs ſubverting 
« the public peace of a nation. If this makes a 
«© man a nonconformiſt, then Mr. Toland is one un- 
«« queſtionably.” | 


[D] A Diſſertation, to prove the received Hiſtory, 


&c.} Mr. Toland owns himſelf indebted for this 
notion to Palmerius, who has examined this ſubje&t 
in his Ob/ervationes in optimos fere Authores Gracos (5). 
This diſſertation, which is dated at Oxford Augult the 
6th 1694, is printed in the ſecond volume of the Col. 
leckion of our author's poſthumous works. 

LE] He publiſhed it the next year in 840 under the 
title of Chriſtianity not myſterious. ] The whole title 
is, Chriftianity not myſterious : or, a Treatiſe hhewing, 
that there is nothing in the Goſpel contrary to reaſon, nor 
above it; and that no Chriſtian doftrine can be properly 
called a myſtery. In this book Mr. 'Toland aſſerts, that 
the word Myſtery is always uſed in the New Teſtament 
for a thing intelligible in itſelf, but which could not be 


being 


known evithout ſpecial revelation. To prove this aſ- 


ſertion he examines all the paſſages of the New Teſta | 


ment, wherein the word myſtery occurs ; and ſhews 
firſt, that -y/ery is uſed for the Goſpel or the Chriſtian 
Religion in general, as it was a future diſpenſation to- 
tally hid from the Gentiles, and but very imperſectly 


known to the Jews; ſecondly, that ſome peculiar 
doctrines occaſionally revealed to the Apoſtles, are ſaid 
to be manifeſted myſteries, that is, unfolded ſecrets ; _ 


and thirdly, that my/fery is put for any thing veiled 
under parables or enigmatical forms of ſpeech. He 
remarks farther, that as in' the phænomena of nature 
we neither call my/eries thoſe things, which are per- 
fealy unknown to us, nor thoſe whereof we can have 
no adequate idea; the ſame way of ſpeaking ought to 


be uſed in religious matters; ſince all the revealed 


truths of the Chriſtian religion, which it is neceſſary and 
beneficial for us to know, can be made as clear and 
intelligible as natural things, which come within our 
knowledge and comprehenſion. And that the caſe is 
parallel, he promiſed to ſhew in another work, and 
to give a particular and rational Explanation of the 
reputed Myſteries of the Goſpel. FE 

[F] Which gave great offence, and was attacked by 
ſeveral writers.) Mr. Beconſall publiſhed The Chriſtian 
Belief ; wherein is aferted and proved, that as there 


tis nothing in the Goſpel contrary to Reaſon, yet there are 


fome Dottrines in it above Reaſon ; and theſe being neceſſa- 
rily enjoined us to believe, are properly called Myſteries : in 
auſwer to a book intituled, Chriſtianity not myſterious. 
Mr. Beverly, a Preſbyterian Miniſter, put out a pam- 
phlet intitled, Chri/tianity the great Myſtery, in anſwer 
to a late Treatiſe, Chriſtianity not myſterious ; that is, 
not above nor contrary to reaſon: in oppoſition to which 
is aſſerted, Chriſtianity is above created Reaſon in its 


pure late, and contrary to human reaſon, as fallen and 


corrupted ; and therefore in a proper ſenſe Myſtery. Je- 
gether with a Poſlcript Letter to the Author, on his ſecond 
Edition enlarged. It was allo animadverted upon by 


Mr. John Norris in his Account of Reaſon and Faith in 


relation to the Myſteries of Chriſtianity: by Mr. Elys in 


his Letter to Sir Robert Howard, with Auimad verſions 


upon a Book called, Chriltianity not myſterious : by 
Dr. Payne in ſome Sermons preached at Cambridge : 
by Biſhop Stillingfleet in his Vindication of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, c. by the Author of the Occafional 
Paper, No. III: by Mr. Miller in his Diſcourſe of 


Conſcience, &c: by Mr. Gailhard in his book againſt 


the Socinians : and by Mr. Synge, now Archbiſhop of 
Tuam in Ireland, in his Appendix to the Gentleman's 

Religion. 
(G) He publiſhed the ſame year A Diſcourſe upon 
Coins, &c.] In the Preface he obſerves, that Signor 
| 3 Davanzati 


(6) Dat 
6, 1697 


(9) A. 
4. 


(10) J 
dated 
1697. 


(11) 
pag. 6 
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being ſent into Ireland by the London Bookſellers made no leſs noiſe there than in 
England ; but the clamour was much increaſed, when he went thither himſelf towards 
the beginning of the year 1697 [H]; upon which he came back to England, and as 
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Davanzati was every way qualified to perform his un- 
dertaking, being famous for natural and acquired parts, 
not only converſant in trade, and one of the beſt Arith- 
meticians of his time, but likewiſe an able Politician, 


« dleſex was printed in Dublin with an emphatical ti- 
« tle, and cried about the ſtreets. So Mr. Toland 
«© was accordingly preſented there the laſt day of the 
4H ; Term in the Court of King's Bench, the Jurors not 
c as appears from his admired tranſlation of Tacitus, and “ grounding their proceeding upon any particular paſ- 
5 his own original compoſitions. Mr. Toland judged it jw of his book, which moſt of them never read, 

A | Proper to publiſh his Diſcour ſe upon Coins at a time, when and thoſe that did confeſſed not to underſtand (12),” f 4) Ibid pag. 5; 
9 13 the clipping of money was become a national griev- At that time Mr. Peter Browne Senior Fellow of Tri- * | 

ance, and ſeveral methods were propoſed to remedy that nity College near Dublin, ſince Biſhop of Cork, and 

evil. | famous for a piece, which he wrote againſt drinking to 

[LH] The clamour was much increaſed, vhen he went the memory of any perſon, as being a profanation of 

thither himſelf towards the beginning of the year 1697.] the Lord's Supper, publiſhed a book againſt Mr. To- 

In my laſt to you, ſays Mr. Molyneux in one of his land, called, A Letter in anſwer to a book intitled 

(6) Dated April * Letters to Mr. Locke (6), there was a paſſage relating Chriſtianity not myſterious : as alſo zo all theſe who 

6, 1697. «© to the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious. I did ſet up for Reaſon and Evidence in oppoſition to Revelation 

| not then think he was ſo near me as within the and Myfery. Mr. Molyneux ſent Mr. Browne's book 
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(9) Apology, pa 


(10) In a Letter 


* bounds of this city; but I find ſince, that he is 
&* come over hither, and have had the favour of a vi- 
« fit from him. TI now underſtand (as I intimated to 
«« you) that he was born in this country, but that he has 


« been a great while abroad, and his education was 


<« for ſome time under the great Le Clerc. But that, 
« for which I can never honour him too much, is his 
« acquaintance and friendſhip with you, and the reſpect 


« which on all occaſions he expreſſes for you. I propoſe 


« a great deal of ſatisfaction in his converſation : I 
oy ks him to be a candid free-thinker, and a good 
« ſcholar. But there is a violent ſort of ſpirit reigns 
« here, which begins already to ſhew itſelf againſt 
« him; and, I believe, will increaſe daily; for I 
„ find the Clergy alarmed to a mighty degree againſt 
« him. And laſt Sunday he had his welcome to this 
« city by hearing himſelf harangued againſt out of 
„ the pulpit by a Prelate of this country.” Mr. 
Locke in his anſwer to Mr. Molyneux writes thus con- 
cerning our author. For the man, 1 wiſh him well, 
and could give you, if it needed, proofs that 1 do fo. 


And therefore ] deſire you to be kind to him; but I muſt 


leave it to your prudence in what way, and how far. 
For it will be bis fault alone, if he prove not à very 

valuable man, and have not you for his friend. To 
this Mr. Molyneux replied. 1 look upon Mr. Toland 
as a very ingenious man, and 1 ſhould be very glad of 
any opportunity of doing him ſervice, to which 1 think 
myſelf indiſpenſably bound by your recommendation. Mr. 
Toland himſelf tells us (9), that © he was ſcarcely arrived 
« in that country, when he found himſelf warmly at- 
« tacked from the pulpit, which at the beginning could 
not but ſtartle the people, who till then were equal 
« ſtrangers to him and his book; yet they became in 
* a little time ſo well accuſtomed to this ſubject, that 
« it was as much expected of courſe, as if it had been 
« preſcribed in the Rubrick.” His indiſcreet be- 
haviour did not a little contribute to exaſperate them 


againſt him. To be free and without reſerve, ſays 


« Mr. Molyneux 10 Mr. Locke (10), 1 do not think 
« his management, ſince he came into this city, has 
„ been fo prudent. He has raiſed againſt him the 
„ clamours of all parties; and this, not ſo much b 

„ his difference in opinion, as by his unſeaſonable way 
of diſcourſing, propagating and maintaining it. 
„ Coffee-houſes and public tables are not proper places 
* for ſerious diſcourſes relating to the molt important 
„ truths, But when alſo a tincture of vanity appears 
„in the whole courſe of a man's converſation, it diſ- 
« guſts many, that may otherwiſe have a due value 
for his parts and learning.” Mr, Toland gives a diffe- 
rent account of himſelf : he ſays (11), that “ fo far 
« was te from making his opinions the ſubject of 
«© his common talk, that notwithitanding repeated pro- 
« vocations he purpoſely declined ſpeaking of them at 
„all; which made his adverſaries (who ſlipt no handle 
« of decrying him) inſinuate, that he was not the real 
„author of the piece going under his name.” How- 
ever it be, when this rough handling of him in the 
„ pulpit (where he could not have word about) proved 
«« inſignificant, the Grand Jury was folicited to pre- 
« ſent him for a book, that was written and pub- 
« liſhed in England. And to gain the readier com- 
e pliance, the preſentment of the Grand Jury of Mid- 


to Mr. Locke, and in a letter to him (13) makes ſome (13) Dated July 
reflections both upon that work, and the Grand Jury's 1697. 
proceedings againſt Mr. Toland. Mr. Toland, 
*« ſays be, has had his oppoſers here, as you will find 

*© by a book, which I have ſent you. The 
author is my acquaintance ; but two things I ſhall 

never forgive in his book; the one is, the foul 
language and opprobrious names he gives Mr. To- 

land; the other is, upon ſeveral occaſions, calling 
in the aid of the Civil Magiſtrate, and delivering 

Mr. Toland up to ſecular puniſhment. This is in- 

deed a killing argument; but ſome will be apt to 

ſay, that where the ſtrength of his reaſon failed him, 

there he flies to the ſtrength of the ſword. And 
this minds me of a bulinets, that was very ſurpriz- 

ing to many, even ſeveral Prelates in this place, 
«© the preſentment of ſome pernicicus books and their 
authors by the Grand Jury of Middleſex. This is 
looked upon as a matter of dangerous conſequence, 

to make our Civil Courts judges of Religious doc- 

trines ; and no one knows upon a change of affairs, 

whoſe turn it may be next to be condemned. But 

the example has been followed in our country; and 


Mr. Toland and his book have been preſented here 


by the Grand Jury, not one of which (I am per- 
{© ſuaded) ever read one leaf in Chriſtianity not nyſte- 
*© ri0us. Let the Sorbonne for ever now be ſilent; a 


learned Grand Jury, directed by as learned a Judge, 


c does the buſineſs much better. The Diſſenters here 
«« were the chief promoters of this matter; but when 
I aſked one of them, what if a violent Church of 
England Jury ſhould preſent Mr. Baxter's books as 
„ pernicious, and condemn them to the flames by the 
„ common Executioner ? he was ſenſible of the error, 
„and ſaid, he wifhed it had never been done.” Mr. 
Locke in his anſwer to Mr. Molyneux thus exprefles 
himſelf, © I think with you, the Diſſenters were 
«© beit conſider, that what is ſauce for a gooſe is ſauce 
“for a gander. But they are a ſet of men that will 
always be the ſame.” On the gth of September it 
was reſolved by the Houſe of Commons in Ireland, 
that the book intitled Chriſtianity not myſterious, con- 
taining ſeveral heretical doctrines contrary to the Chriſtian 
Religion and the Ejiabliſhed Church of Ireland, be pub- 
lickly burnt by the hand of the common hangman ; and that 
the author thereef John Toland be taken into the cuftody 
of the Serjeant at Arms, and be proſecuted by Mr. Attor- 
ney General, for writing and * publiſhing the ſaid book ; 
and that an Addreſs ſhould be made to the Lords Fuſtices 
to give directions, that no more copies of that book be 
brought into the Kingdom, and to prevent the ſelling of 
thoſe already imported. Their ſentence was executed on = 
the book on Saturday the 11th of September (14). (14) Toland's 
Upon this Mr. Toland returned to England. Mr. 4pebyy, p. 22, 
++ Toland, ſays Mr. Molyneux to Mr. Locke (15), is at 23, 4 
* lait driven out of our kingdom; the poor Gentle- (15) In « Letter 
man by his imprudent management had raiſed ſuch gated Sept. 11, 
an univerſal outcry, that it was even dangerous for 1697. 
a man to have been known once to converſe with 
him. This made all men, wary of reputation, de- 
cline ſeeing him; inſomuch that at laſt he wanted a 
meal's meat, as I am told, and none would admit 
© him to their tables. The little ſtock of money, 
© which he brought into this country, being laue. 
| | v 
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ſoon as he was in London, he publiſned an apologetical account of the treatment he had 
received in Ireland, intitled, An Apology for Mr. Toland, in a Letter from himſelf to a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons in Ireland; written the day before his book was reſolved 
to be burnt by the Committee of Religion. To which is prefixed a Narrative concerning the 
occaſion of the ſaid Letter, In the year 1698 he publiſhed a pamphlet in 8vo, intitled, 


The Militia Reformed z or an eaſy Scheme of furniſhing England with a conſtant Land- 
Force, capable to prevent or to ſubdue any foreign Power; and to maintain perpetual quiet 
at home, without endangering the public Liberty. The ſame year he publiſhed the Liſe 
of John Milton, prefixed to that author's Proſe-Works [I]; and fome paſſages in that 


Life being animadverted upon, he wrote his Amyntor [K]. In 1699 he publiſhed the 


Memoirs of Denzil Lord Holles, Baron of Ifield in Suſſex, from the year 1641 to 1648, 
from a Manuſuſcript communicated to him by the late Duke of Newcaſtle; and in 


1699 the Oceana of James Harrington, and his other Works, ſome <whereof are now firſt 


publiſhed from his own manuſcripts. 


The wwhole collected, methodized, and reviewed, with 
an exatt Account of his Life prefixed by John Toland, in fol. LI. About the ſame time 
came out a pamphlet, intitled, Clito, a Poem on the Force of Eloquence, the editor of 


which tells us, that it was written by Mr, Toland [M]. In the beginning of the year 


« he fell to borrowing from any one, that would lend 


him half a crown, and run into debt for his wigs, 


„ cloaths, and lodging, as I am informed; and laſt of 


all, to complete his hardſhips, the Parliament fell 
on his book, voted it to be burnt by the common 
© hangman, and ordered the author to be taken into 
«* cuſtody of the Serjeant of Arms, and to be proſe- 
cuted by the Attorney General. Hereupon he is 
« fled out of this Kingdom, and none here knows 


Where he has directed his courſe.” | 


I The fame year be publiſhed the Life of John Mil- 


ton, prefixed to that author's proſe-works.) This edition 
of Milton's proſe works conſiſts of three volumes in 
folio, the two firſt containing the Engliſh, and the 
third the Latin pieces. The life was printed ſeparately 
in 8vo with this title. The Life of Fobn Milton, con- 
taining, beſides the Hiſtory of his Works, ſeveral extraor- 


dinary characters of Men, of Books, Sets, Parties and 


Opinions. In this Life, ſpeaking of Milton's Icono- 


(16) Life ef 
Milton, pag. 9 1, 
92. 


claſtes, he entered into the controverſy concerning the au- 
thor of Icon Baſilike, and ſumming up and inforcing the 
arguments of thoſe, who denied it to be a production 
of King Charles I. and obſerving by what nice and un- 
foreſeen accidents this notorious impoſture, as he ſty les 
it, happened to be diſcovered, he took occaſion to 
make the following remark : © When I ſeriouſly con- 
„ fider, ſays he (16), how all this happened among 

ourſelves within the compaſs of forty years, in a 
„time of great learning and politeneſs, when both 
parties ſo narrowly watched over one another's 
actions, and what a great revolution in civil and 
religious affairs was partly occaſioned by the credit 
of that book, I ceaſe to wonder any longer how 
ſo many ſuppoſitious pieces under the name of 
Chriſt, his Apoſtles, and other great perſons, 
« ſhould be publiſhed and approved in thoſe pri- 
* mitive times, when it was of ſo much importance 
* to have them believed ; when the cheats were too 
„ many on all ſides for them to reproach one another, 
which yet they often did ; when commerce was not 
near ſo general as now, and the whole earth entirely 
overſpread with the darkneſs of ſuperſtition. I doubt 
„rather the ſpuriouſneſs of ſeveral more ſuch books 
is yet undiſcovered, through the remoteneſs of thoſe 

ages, the death of perſons concerned, and the de- 
cay of other monuments, which might give true 
* information.” This paſſage was cenſured by Mr. 
Offspring Blackall, then Chaplain in ordinary to 
the King, and afterwards Biſhop of Exeter, who after 
exclaiming againſt Mr, Toland for denying Icon Baſi- 
like to be the compoſition of King Charles I. charged 
him with declaring that there were ſeveral pieces un- 
der the name of Chrifl, and his Apoſtles, the ſpuriouſneſs 
whereof he ſuſpected; and from thence inferred, that 
Mr. Toland muſt mean thoſe now received by the whole 
Chriflian Church, or the books of the new Teſtament ; 
becauſe he, Mr. Blackall, 4new of no other that went 


Fc 
«c- 
64 
11 
66 


16 


«6 


64 


under the name of Cbriſt and his Apoſiles. Mr. Toland 


thought fit to vindicate himſelf from this imputation 

of Mr. Blackall, and at the fame time undertook to 

confute the reaſons, which Mr. Thomas Wagſtaffe 

had alledged to prove, that King Charles I was the 

true author of Icon Baſilite in a pamphlet printed in 
3 N 


1701, 


1693 with this title: 4 Vindication of King Charles the 


Martyr, proving, that his Majefly was the author 


of "Eixwr Barn; againſt a Memorandum /aid to 
be written by the Earl of Angleſey, and againſt the 
Exceptions of Dr. Walker, and others. In anſwer to 

both theſe writers Mr. Toland publiſhed his Amyntor, 


of which we ſhall ſpeak in the following note. | 
[XK] His Amyntor.] It was printed at London 


1699 in 8vo under this title: Amyntor : or, a Defence 
of Milton's Life. Containing, J. A general Apology 


for all Writings of that kind. II. A Catahbgue of 


Books attributed in the primitive times to Feſus Chrif?, 


his Apoſtles, and other eminent Perſons, With ſeveral 


important Remarks and Obſervations relating to the 
Canon of Scripture. 


Book, intitled, Icon Baſilike, proving Dr. Gauden, and 


not King Charles tbe Firſt, to be the Author of it : With 


an Anſwer to the Fas alledged by Mr. Nagſtaf to the 
contrary, and to the Exceptions againſt my Lord Angle- 


ſey's Memorandum, Dr. Walker's Book, or Mrs. 


Gauden's Narrative, which laſt piece is now the firſt 


lime publiſhed at large. This engaged Mr. Blackall 


to publiſh in 1699 a pamphlet in 12mo, intitled, 
Mr. Blackall's Reaſons for not replying to a book lately 


publiſhed, intitled, Amyntor. Ina Letter to a Friend. 
That part of Anyntor, which related to Icon 


Bafilike, was anſwered by Mr. Wagſtaffe, in a 
pamphlet printed at London 1699 in 4to under this 
title: 4 Defence of the Vindication of King Charles 
the Martyr, juſtifying his title to Eins Ba In 


anſwer to a lale pamphlet, intituled, Amyntor. By 


the author of the Vindication. Mr. Toland, after he 
had profeſſed, that in the paſſage in his Life of Milton 


cited in the preceding note, he had no view to the 
books of the New Teſtament ; having notwithſtand- 
ing endeavoured in his Amyntor by ſeveral ſuggeſtions 


and infinuations to make the authority of the preſent 


Canon ſuſpicious and precarious, he was anſwered b 
ſome of our Divines; as by Mr. (afterwards Dr. 


Samuel Clarke, in a ſmall tract intitled, Some Re- 


fleftions on that part of a book called Amyntor, or the 


Defence of Milton's Life, which relates to the Writings 


of the primitive Fathers, and the Canon of the Mau 


Teſtament ; in a Letter to a Friend: by Mr. Stephen 
Nye in his Hiftorical Account and Defence of the Ca- 
non of the New Teſtament : in anſwer to Amyntor : 
and by Mr. John Richardſon, B. D. formerly Fellow 
of Emanuel College in Cambridge, in The Canon of 
the New Teſtament vindicated; in anſaver to the Objec- 
tions of J. T. in his Amyntor. ” 

[L] The Oceana of James Harrington &c.] This 


edition was reprinted at London 1737 in fol. e which 


is added an Appendix, containing all the political Traci 
wrote by this author, omitted in Mr. Joland's edition. 
DL] A pamphlet intitled, Clito, a Poem on the 


force of Eloquence, the editor of which tells us, that 


it was written by Mr. Joland.] The editor likewiſe 
obſerves, that our author is meant in the poem 
by Adeiſidæ mon, which ſignifies unſuperſtitious, The 
plan of that piece is this: Clio aſks Adeiſddæmon how 
far the force of eloquence can go, | 


To 


III. A complete Hiſtory of the 
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) see the 4. kneeling and kiſſing her hand on account 
count of the Court 


of Hanover, pag» 
» 63, 69- and Or 
ndicius Liberi- 


(1) Life, pag- S2. in oil colours (7). 


T O L 
1501, he publiſhed The Art of governing by parties [N], and Propoſitions for uniting the 
two Eaſt India Companies: in a Letter to a Man of Quality, who defired the opinion of a 
Gentleman not concerned in either Company, in 4to. In March following our author 
being informed, that the Lower Houſe of Convocation had appointed a Committee to 
examine books lately publiſhed againſt the Chriſtian Religion, or the eſtabliſhed Church 
of England, and that his Chriſtianity not myſterious, and his Amyntor were under the 
conſideration of that Committee, he wrote two letters to Dr. Hooper, Prolocutor of the 
Lower Houſe of Convocation, either to give ſuch ſatisfaction, as ſhould induce them to 
ſtop their proceedings, or deſiring to be heard in his own defence before they ſhould 
paſs any cenſure on his writings ; but he could not obtain his requeſt. Upon the paſſing 
of an Act of Parliament in June 1701 for ſettling the Crown, after the deceaſe of King 
William and the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, and for default of their iſſue, upon the 
Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body being Pro- 
teſtants, Mr. Toland publiſhed his Anglia Libera [O]; and attended the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield to Hanover, whither his Lordſhip was ſent with that Act. Our author pre- 
ſented his Anglia Libera to the Princeſs Sophia, and was the firſt who had the honour of 


of the Act of Succeſſion (&); and was parti- 
cularly recommended to her Highneſs by the Earl of Macclesfield. He ſtaid there five 
fix weeks, and on his departure, the Electreſs Dowager, and Elector, preſented him 
with ſeveral gold medals, as an acknowledgment for the book which he had written 
about the Succeſſion, in defenſe of their title and family; and the Electreſs gave him 
the pictures of her ſelf, the Elector, the young Prince, and the Queen of Pruſſia, done 


about the beginning of October 1701 he had a remarkable converſation with Monſieur 
Beauſobre upon Religion in the preſence of the Queen of Pruſſia (n) [P]. 
7: T6 . Macclesfield, 


To teach mankind thoſe truths, which they miſtake, 10 
And who the noble taſte durſt undertake ? l 


our opinion with reſpect io Religion. He is for ower- 
throwing the foundations of our faith, and endeawours 
to render the Scripture doubtful. We want you to 
defend us. I cannot tell what I anſwered to the 
* Queen; but Mr. Toland, whom I did not know 
by his perſon or writings, came forward immedi- 
« ately, with an air which ſhewed a little 
much ſufficiency, and began with the queſtion 
about the authority of the books of the New Teſta- 
ment. I anſwered him at firſt with great modera. 
« tion, though I gave him to underſtand, that 
% ſhould not ſpare him, and put him in mind that the 
« Efprit fort was often Eſprit foible. I then aſked 
* him, why he endeayoured to put me upon the de- 
«« fenſive, adding, that fince he aſſumed the charac- 
ter of an E/prit fort or Free-thinker, it would be 
** more proper for him to take that part; that he 
© knew my ſyſtem, which would give him great ad- 
vantage; that it was juſt for him to acquaint me 
„with his, in order that we might compare them, 
and fee whether his Religion was liable to leſs ob- 
jections than mine. Mr. Toland was not willing 
* to explain himſelf upon the queſtion, which I pro- 
„ poſed to him. He told me, that he was a Chri- 
« ſtian, but as a reaſonable many that he could not 
«© be ſo but from knowledge; and owned, that he 
«© had great ſcruples about the authority of the books 
© of the New "Teſtament. We began then to enter 
„upon the point; and I aſked Mr. Toland, whether 
his doubts turned upon the authenticity of all the 
* books of the New Teſtament, or only part of 
* them. I added, that doubt had been made con- 
e cerning the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter, that of 
St. Jude, &c. and that if his difficulties related to 
* thoſe books, he had only to propoſe them; but if 


. | \ 4 
Adeifidemom undertakes that taſk, and mentions all * 
the great and ſurprizing things he can perform even 
with reſpect to religious matters: he 


Nor vill I here deſiſt : all holy cheats 

OF all Religions ſhall partake my threats; 

Whether with ſable gowns they ſhew their pride, 
Or under chaks their knavery they hide, 

Or what/o er diſguiſe they chooſe to wear 

Ts gull the people, while their ſpoils they ſhare. 


This piece was animadverted upon in a pamphlet in- 
titled, Mr. Toland's Clito diſſected, and Fuller's plain 
proof of the true mother of the pretended Prince of 
Wales made out to be no proof. In two Letters from a 
Gentleman in the Country to his Friend in London. 

[M He publiſhed The Art of governing by Parties.] 
It was printed at London in 8vo with this title: 
The Art of governing by Parties ; particularly in Reli- 
gion, in Politics, in Parliament, on the Bench, and in 
the Miniftry ; with the ill effects of parties on the 
people in general, the King in particular, and all our 
foreign affairs, as well as on our Credit and Trade, in 
Peace, or War c. | f 

[0] His Anglia Libera.) It was printed at Lon- 
don 1701 in 8vo under this title: Anglia Libera: or, 
the Limitation and Succeſſion of the Crown of England 
explained and aſſerted, as grounded on bis Majeſty's 
Speech; the Proceedings in Parliament; the Deſires of 
the People ; the Safer of our Religion ; the Nature of 
our Conſtitution ; the Balance of Europe 3 and the Rights 
of Mankind, 
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Mr. Toland then made an excurſion to the Court of Berlin, where (%% 2:34. 
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[P] He had a remarkable Converſation with Monſieur 
| Beauſobre upon Religion in the Preſence of the Queen 
of Proſe.) Monſieur Beauſobre communicated an 
account this converſation to the authors of the 
Bibliot hegue Germanique, in which it is printed (17), 
and is as follows. His Excellency Count Donha 
% having ordered me from the King to take a jour- 
« ney on account of an affair relating to the French 
« Church, I went to Charlottenburg, an houſe of the 
% late Queen, to take leave of her Majeſty and re- 
ceive her orders. When that Princeſs, who was 
« then at play, ſaw me, ſhe let me know by Made- 
« moiſelle Pelnitz, that the would ſpeak with me; and 
that I ſhould not wait long, ſince the game would 
be ended ſoon. It was fix or ſeven o'clock in the 


evening when her Majeſty roſe, and addreſſing her 
« ſelf to me, ſaid, Here is a foreigner, who is not of 


Vol. IX. 


« they extended to all the books of the New Teſta- 
«© ment in general, he muſt have made diſcoveries in 
« antiquity, which were unknown to me; and that 
„ he would do me a pleaſure to communicate them. 
% Mr. Toland undertook to attack the authority, not 
of any particular book, but of all them together, 
upon pretence, that the ancients having admitted 
into the Canon doubtful books, it was a proof, 
« that this Canon had been made in order to autho- 
“ rize the prevailing opinions, rather than out of a 
«« juſt diſcernment. I anſwered, that not one of the 
„books, of which the ancients had doubted, was 
* necellary to ground any article of the Chriſtian faith 
upon, which ſubſiſted independently of thoſe books. 
That the doubts of the ancients proved only, that 
„the books were not authentic at the bottom. That 
though I ſhould give up to him the authority of 

- | « certain 
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e. Page 64. 


Macclesfield, in his return from the Court of Hanover, waited upon the King at Loo, 


8 An Accomt and gave an account of his negotiation to his Majeſty. There, lays Mr. Toland (7), 
ehe preſented me to kiſs his Majeſty's hand, and took off thoſe impreſſions which 


« certain writings, the reſt would not loſe any thing 
«« of their authority. That foreign works mixed 
« with thoſe;of Juſtin Martyr, for inſtance, would not 
*« render his Dialogues or Apologies doubtful. That 


e the four Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, the 


« thirteen Epiſtles of St. Paul, the firſt Epiſtie of St. 
«© Peter, and the firſt Epiſtle of St. John, had from 
*« the beginning an univerſal authority, no perſon 
« having raiſed the leaſt doubt, that thoſe books 
« were not written by the authors, whoſe names they 
„% bear. Mr, Toland interpoſed with reſpect to the 
«« Goſpel according to St. Matthew, pretending that 
« we have not the original, and that the verſion had 


been altered, fince it was not agreeable to the He- 


(% The Hiſtory 
of the Reſurrecti- 
on of Chrift was 
to be in the 
Goſpelof the Na- 
warenes, as ap- 
pears from theſe 
words quoted 
Ignatius, Ep. ad 
Smyrn. Origen. 
P re fat. Lib. 
Tips apxwy, St. 

erom in Catal. 
T. 16. Take hold 
of me, touch me, 
and own, that 1 
am not an incor- 
poreal Demon, 
d hõẽẽỹ A- 
Are, i. e. 4 
ſpirit. 


( Tt) Hi. Eceleſ. 
lib. 5. cap. 25. 
(t The queſtion 
Tas concerning 


 Apoerypbal 


| Books, which ex- 


| ; Med. Tbe diſ- 


Courſe wat not 
about the Goſpel 
according to the 


Hebrews, which 


Twas more ancient 
then the deſtruc- 
tions ef Feruſalem, 
and cught not to 
be ranked among 
the Apocrypbal 
books, if wwe mean 
| by them fabulous 
ones, though it 
may be placed a- 
mong tbem, if we 
mean only Bocls, 
which are not 
fully exact. The 
Apocryphbal Wri- 
tings aſcribed to 
tbe Apoſiles are 
poſterior to the 
death of the Apo» 
files. Ser Euſeb. 
hb. 6. cap. 22. 
V. 12, &c. 


© brew original preſerved by the Nazarenes. Whe- 
«© ther ours be the original or a verſion, returned I, 
« it is of little conſequence. I know what I ought 
4e to think upon that point; and it is ſufficient for 
„ me, that the pretended original, and the pretended 
« verſion have agreed upon the miracles and reſur- 


« reftion of Jeſus Chriſt (“). Admit our Goſpel *© 


«© only upon theſe articles, and we will examine af- 


«© terwards, which has been altered, the Greek or 


«© Hebrew. The great queſtion turned upon the 
« Apocryphal Writings. Mr. Toland aſked me by 
« what certain characteriſtics the ancients could dit- 
„ cover, among the multitude of writings, which bore 
«© the names of the Apoſtles, thoſe, which were ſup- 
* poſititious, and thoſe which were true. I anſwered, 
% that he had a worſe opinion of the ancients than 
« he ought to have. That it appeared from ſeveral 
“ paſſages in Euſebius () that they were not ſuch bad 
« critics, as he was willing to think them. That 
© they judged of the Apocryphal Writings by the 
„ ſtyle of the books, by the doctrine contained in 
them, and by the time when they appeared. And 
« inſiſting upon this, I advanced, that I did not 
„think, that Mr. Toland could produce an Apocry- 
«« phal Writing (g) more ancient than the deſtruction 
„of Jeruſalem; whereas all the books of the New 
«« 'Tettament, which were never conteſted, were more 
« ancient than that Epocha, except the Goſpel ac- 
* cording to St. John, That Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
« proved what I ſaid; and that if he doubted of it, 
« it was his buſineſs to diſcover in thoſe books the 
« critical characters, which ſhewed the contrary. 


„ 'This was not an eaſy taſk, and Mr. Toland did 
* not undertake it. Do you believe, Sir, ſaid I to 


„him, that the Epiſtles of St. Paul are his? Yes, 
« ſaid be And do you believe, Sir, added I, that 


St. Paul preached a doctrine contrary to that of the 


„ other Apoſtles ? Mr. Toland heſitated a little with 
regard to the other Apoſtles ; but he affirmed, that 
* St. Paul did not preach the ſame doctrine with 
«« Jeſus Chriſt, and alledged for his witneſſes the Na- 
% zarenes, who anathematized St. Paul. But, Sir, 
„ ſaid I to him once more, did their diſpute turn 
upon the reſurrection of Chriſt ? That is the point, 
upon which I deſire that we may inſiſt. Shew me 
«« that at any time the diſciples of Chriſt denied that 
fact. I believe that it is this point, which moſt em- 
* barraſſes you. I do not judge you; but I have 


found, that tkoſe who attack the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion believe little of the Reſurrection. This rail- 
* lery interrupted the ſeriouſneſs of the diſpute. We 
«« reſumed it then, and I undertook to prove the 
*« antiquity of the ſacred books. Here I reaſoned in 
this manner, The Goſpel according to St. Luke, 
« whenever it was written, was antecedent to the 
«« Ads of the Apoſtles. This appears from the pre- 
face of the 44s. Now the Ad, muſt undoubtedly 


«© have been written before the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 


lem, fince the author concluded his Hiſtory with 
«© the firſt impriſonment of St. Paul at Rome, which 
«© happened about the year 59 or 60. No ſatiſ- 
„factory reaſon can be produced why St. Luke con- 
„ cluded his Hiſtory there, if it had not been written 


| ** before the death of St. Paul, and conſequently ſe- 


% veral years before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. I 
« urged ſecondly, that if the prediQtions of the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, which are to be found in 


* might 


* the Goſpels, had been written before the event, 
** they would not have been preſſed in terms, which 
„ ſeem to declare at the ſame time both the comi 


* 


cc — that theſe predictions were that which occa- 
* ſtoned the belief, that the laſt appearance of Chriſt 
<< was near at hand. It was alſo one of the objec- 


* tions, which were immediately urged to the Chri- 


«« ſtians, that Chriſt was not come, as he ſeemed to 
have promiſed. This appears from the 3d chapter 
of the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter. Now if theſe 
«« prediftions, which were the foundation of this ob- 
«« jeion, had been written after the event; it is ab- 
« ſolutely improbable, that the Chriſtian writers 


„ would have given occaſion to it by their accounts. 


As I went farther than Mr. Toland could require 


of me, I aſked him to ſhew me any trace of im- 


« poſture in the books of the New Teſtament, which 


were never conteſted, as we find evidently in the 


% [tinerary of St. Peter, in the Apoſlolical Conſtituti- 


might be ancient, and yet contain a great many 
« faltities : that raſh and weak writers collect re- 
« ports, and popular tales, and commit them to 


„ writing, and make them paſs, by means of the 


* ſuperſtition and credulity of the people. As Mr. 
« 'Toland fully diſcovered to me the whole fund of 
« his infidelity, and as the ſtate of the queſtion was 
now changed, I did not think myſelf obliged to 


engage in the proof of the facts related in the 
© New 'Teſftament. However I made him ſenſible 


% how faulty his reaſoning was. Weak hiſtorians 
and impoſtors have written fables ; therefore the 
„facts related in the Goſpels are fabulous, I added, 
„ that I had nothing to do but to reaſon in his man- 
ener, in order to draw the directly oppoſite conſe- 


« quence. Faithful hiſtorians have written truths; 


* 


* reaſoning very ill; and that all that he pretended 
to conclude, was, that ſince a great number of an- 


* cient books were filled with fabulous miracles, it | 


« was neceſlary, in order to eſtabliſh the credit of 


e thoſe contained in the Goſpels, to ſhew that they 
were not of that fort. This diſcuſſion being too 
« extenſive a ſubject for a converſation, which had 


already continued a conſiderable time, I referred 


„ Mr. Toland to the excellent books, which have 
been publiſhed in defence of the ſacred writers. I 


*« then aſked him, whether he believed a God. He 
«*« ſeemed offended with this queſtion ; and as he 
* complained of it, I told him, that the point was 


«« to know at leaſt, whether we had the ſame notions 


„of the Deity. That for my part, I believed a God 
« wiſe and free, abſolutely diſtinct from the ſubſtance 
of the Univerſe, That I believed likewiſe a free 
Providence, the cauſe of order produced by wiſdom 
and choice. That if we agreed upon the princi- 


* ples, he had nothing to do but to ſhew me, that 


„the facts related in the New Teſtament implied 
«« a contradiction, or were repugnant to the perfecti- 
„ ons of the Deity. That in this caſe I ſhould be 
*« obliged to conſider them as fables, ſince every 
thing repugnant to the nature of the things 
*« themſelves, or to the Divine Perfections, cannot be 
« true, That this was the firſt characteriſtic, by 
„Which we can judge of fables. That there was a 
„ ſecond, which was that of the hiſtorians, who re- 
„late the facts. But that 1 did not believe, that he 
* could diſcover in the Apoſtles of Chriſt, who were 
„ witneſſes of the facts which they preached, and in 
«« particular of the reſurrection of our Lord, any of 


* thoſe deſects which might invalidate a teſtimony ; 


„ and that I would undertake to ſhew, on the con- 
«« trary, every thing, which can juſtify their attention 
« and their capacity in the examination, and their 
fidelity in the relation, Mr. Toland excepted to 
„the reſurrection of Chriſt, and urged to me the 
« yaricties, which are to be found in ſome circum- 
„ ſtances of the accounts of the Evangeliſts. I an- 

3 «« ſwered 


of Chriſt, and the deſtruction of that city. It is 


ors, and in the ſpurious Dionyſius the Areopagite. 
«« Mr. Toland then intimated to me, that the books 


therefore the facts related in the New Teſtament 
are true. He replied, that I repreſented him as 


(o) The 
Man, fr 
18 to N 
1701. 
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3 | the 11th of November a Proclamation being iſſued out diſſolving the preſent Parliament, 
: and calling another to meet the zoth of December, while the Candidates were making 
intereſt in their reſpective countries, Mr. Toland publiſhed the following advertiſement 

in the Poſt-Man (o): There having been a public report as if Mr. Toland ſtood for 

Blechingley in Surrey, tis thought fit to advertiſe, that Sir Robert Clayton has given his 

intereſt in that Borough to an eminent Citizen, and that Mr. Toland hath no thoughts of 

ſtanding there or any where elſe. This advertiſement afforded matter of pleaſantry to an 
anonymous writer, who publiſhed a little pamphlet, intitled, Modeſty miſtaken : or a 

Letter to Mr. Toland, upon his declining to appear in the enſuing Parliament. In 1702 

he publiſhed ſeveral pieces [ 2 ], as he did in 1704 hid Letters to Serena [R], and a 

Tranſlation of Meziriac's Life of Aſop [S], and in 1705 and 1707 ſeveral other pieces [T. 
| ns 1 8 | In 


1 
L « might have been made upon him, by ſome of them, who endeavoured to prepoſſeſs A 
3 « him againſt thoſe who were the moſt zealous for his ſervice, and the moſt faithful in Wt 
J « his intereſts, My Lord himſelf went with a prejudice againft me to Hanover, where N 
9 « he was thoroughly undeceived, and became my hearty patron, till juſt on his going | 9 ö 
4 «© home he was removed by death from the ſervice of his country and his friends.” On j | 


(e) The Pe- 
Man, from Nov. 
18 to Nov. 20, 
1701. 


<« ſwered what is uſually replied, adding, that I was 


« willing to ſuggeſt to him a paſſage, which ſeemed 
« to have eſcaped his diligence. It was this of St. 
«© Matthew, chapt. xxwiii. 17. but ſome doubted. 
«© But that I would inform him at the ſame time, 
© that this expreſſion was a manifeſt proof of the ſincerity 


„ of St. Matthew, and that no impoſtor would ever 


* have made ſuch a reflection. I cannot recollect 
% upon what occaſion I quoted the famous letter of 
« Pliny to Trajan relating to the Chriſtians. I muſt 
« certainly have drawn ſome conſequence, which 
«© embarraſſed my antagoniſt, ſince he thought proper 
„ to reply, that this letter was ſuppoſititious. I 
<«. preſſed him a little vigorouſly upon that point. He 
« had retired to a poſt, in which it was impoſſible 
« for him to defend himſelf. I aſked of him in a 
manner ſomewhat inſulting the proofs of this let- 
«« ter's being ſpurious. He had nothing elſe to pro- 
«© duce but the verſes of the Sybils and divers books 
« evidently falſe or ſuſpected; but as this anſwer was 
« yague, and as I repeated to him in a. reſolute tone, 
« that he was 2 to ſnew in the letter itſelf the 

characters of falſity like thoſe to be found in the 
« Sybilline Oracles, the converſation, which began 
„ to grow warm, ended there, her Majeſty break- 
« ing it off. This is what I have been able to 
6 recolle& of this conference, which continued two 
«© hours. It was the only time of my life that I 


«© ſaw Toland. I did not ſet down the day, but I 


«© noted the beginning of October 1701. Another 


containing, I. The Origin and Porce of Prejudices. II. 
The Hiflory of the Souls Immortality among the Heathens. 
III. The Origin of Idolatry, and Reaſons of Heatheni/m. 
As alſo, IV. A Letter to a Gentleman in Holland, ſpeav- 
ing Spinoza's Syſtem of Philoſophy to be without any prin- 
ciple or foundation. V. Motion eſſential to Matter; in 
anſever to ſome Remarks by a noble Friend on the confu- 
tation of Spinoza. To all which is prefixed a Preface, 
being a Letter to a Gentleman in London, ſent together 
with the foregoing Diſſertations, and declaring the ſe- 
veral Occaſions of writing them. It was not till after 
the Queen of Pruſſia's death, that Mr. Toland boaſted, 
that theſe Letters were written and ſent to that Princeſs. 
Mr. Moſheim in his book intitled, De Vita, Fatis && 
Scriptts Fo. Tolandi Commentatio, printed at Hamburg 
1722 in 8vo, ſuſpects, that this pretence of his was 
not true, ſince having enquired whether thoſe letters 
had ever been ſpoken of at the Court of that Queen, 
no perſon could give the leaſt account of them. 
Monſieur Lenfant only recollected, that being at 
Charlottenberg, Mr. Toland read there before her 
Majeſty a Diſcourſe concerning Prejudices, the ſenti- 

ments of which were taken out of Malebranche's 
Recherche de la Veritt, though he pretended, that the 

were intirely his own (18). 


demonſtration of the ſoul's immortality. Theſe Lei- 
ters were animadverted upon by Mr. Wotton in a 
pamphlet, intitled, 4 Letter to Eulebia, occaſioned 6 
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In the ſecond Letter Ns. (18) Biblioth, 
Toland obſerves, that Divine Authority is the ſureſt ni. tote 
anchor of our hope, and the beſt, if not the only “s 51 


(19) The Divine 
Legation of Mo- 


<< perſon would have better defended the cauſe of the 
{acred authors ; but I ſhould perhaps have defended 
« jt in a worſe manner, had I not been at that 
% very time in an actual examination of the ſubject 
„of the Apocryphal Writings of the New Teſta- 


on J 
Mr. Toland's Letters to Serena. Mr. Warburton (19) like- 
wiſe has made ſome reflections upon Mr. Toland's fer demonſtrated, 
third Letter, which he tells us contains nothing but a B. 3. Sect. 6, 
ſenſeleſs heap of common: place quotations from the An- pag. 433. edit. 
cients, and a more ſenſeleſs one of common-place re- 1738. 


% ment.” | 
[2] E 1702 he publiſhed ſeveral pieces.) Para- 
doxes of State, relating to the preſent juncture of affairs 
in England and the reſt of Europe, chiefly grounded on 
his Majeſty's princely, pious, and moſt gracious ſpeech : 
in 4to. Reaſons for addreſſing his Majeſty to invite 
into England their Highneſſes, the Elefreſs Dowager, 
and the Electoral Prince of Hanover: And likewiſe 
Reaſons for attainting and abjuring the pretended Prince 
of Wales, and all others pretending any claim, right, or 
title from the late King James and Queen Mary. 
ith arguments for making a vigorous War againſt 
Fance: in 4to. This was attacked by Mr. Luke 
Milburne in a pamphlet intitled, An 4n/wwer to Mr. 
Toland's Reaſons for addreſſing his Majeſty to invite 
into England their Highneſſes, the Electreſs Dowager 
and the Electoral Prince of Hanover. And alſp to 
his Reaſons for attainting the pretended Prince of 
Wales &c. 1702 in 4to. Mr. 'Toland publiſhed the 
ſame year in 8vo, Vindicius Liberius: or, Mr. Toland's 
Defence of himſelf againſt the Lower Houſe Convo- 
cation and others ; wherein (befides his Letters to the 
 Prolecutor ) certain paſſages of the book intitled, Chri- 
ſtianity not myſterious are explained, and others cor- 
refed : with a full and clear account of the author's 
principles relating to Church and State, and a Tuſflifi- 
cation of the Whigs and Commonwealths-men againſt the 
miſrepreſentations of all their oppoſers. 


[R] His Letters to Serena.) They were printed at 


London 1704 in 8vo under this title: Letters to Serena: 


flefions from modern Infidels; without the leoft ſcafon- 
ing of' Critique or Logic to make it ſupportable. 
[S] 4 Tranſlation of Meziriac's Life of Æſop.] It 
was dedicated to Anthony Collins Efq; and prefixed to 
the Fables of /Eſop publiſhed under this title: The Fa- 
bles of Flop : with the moral Reflections of Monſieur 
Baudbuin. Tranſlated from the French. To aubich is 
prefixed by another hand the true Life of Aſop by the 
moſt learned and noble Critic Monſicur de Meziriac, 
proving by unqueſtionable authorities, that A fop <vas an 
ingenious, eloquent, and comely perſon, a Courtier and 
Philoſopher, contrary to the fabulous Relation of the 
Monk Planudes, who makes him ſlupid, ſtammering, a 
buſfoon, and monſtrouſly deformed. | | 

[T] tn 1705 and 1707 ſeveral other pieces.) 
Socintaniſm truly ſlated: being an Example of fair 
dealing in Theological Controverfies, To which is 
prefixed, Indifference in diſputes recommended by a 
Pantheifl to an Orthodox Friend: 1705 in 4:9. 
An Account of the Courts of Pruſſia and Hanover : 
ſent to a Miniſter of State: 1705 in 8vo. dedicated 
to the Duke of Somerſet. This account was tranflated 
into French, Dutch, and High-Dutch. Two Letters 
were publiſhed againſt it in Dutch. The Ordinances, 
Statutes, and Privileges of the Royal Academy erec- 
ed by his Majeſiy the King of Pruffia in his capital 
city , Berlin. Tranſlated from the Original; 1705 
in 8vo. The Memorial of the State of England, in 
Vindication of the Queen, the Church, und the Ad- 
miniſtration : deſigned to rectify the mutual miſtakes 
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TOL 
In 170 he went into Germany [U], and upon his return to Holland he publiſned at 
the Hague in 1709 a volume containing two Latin Diſſertations, viz. his Adeiſidæmon, 
& Origines Fudaice [NM], and a ſecond edition of his Oratio Philippica [A]; and in 
the beginning of 1710 a French pamphlet relating to Dr. Sacheverell [7]. He con- 
) Life, ppg, tinued in Holland till 1710 (2), and while he was there was introduced into the ac- 
quaintance of Prince Eugene of Savoy, who gave him ſeveral marks of his genero- 
(9) ml. pag, 65. fity (). Upon his return to England he was for ſome time ſupported by the liberality 
of the Lord Treaſurer, the Earl of Oxford, by which means he was enabled to keep a 


(-) Biblizh, Country houſe at Epſom in Surrey, of which he publiſhed a deſcription [Z]. But he 


74. 117, 318. ſoon loſt the favour of his Lotdſhip (7), upon which he wrote ſeveral pamphlets againſt 


572 


of Proteſtants, and to unite thtir Afeckions in defence of Vienna, being commiſſioned by a famous French Ban- 
our Religion and Liberty: 1705. This was pab- ker, then in Holland, who wanted a powerful pro- 
liſhed without the name of the author, by the direction tection, to engage the Imperial Miniſters to procure 
of Mr. Harley, Secretary of State, and one of his him the title of Coun? of the Empire, for which he was 
patrons and benefactors, againſt the Memorial of the ready to pay a good ſum of money ; but they did 


Church of England, written by Counſellor Pooley and 
Dr. Drake, with a deſign to prejudice and influence the 
people in the election of the enſuing Parliament by re- 
preſenting the then Whig Adminiſtration, as con- 
triving the deſtruction of the Church, and counte- 


not think fit to meddle with that affair, and all his 
attempts proved unſucceſsful. From Vienna he viſited 


Prague in Bohemia, where the Iriſh Franciſcans gave 


him the teftimonial abovementioned. And now his 


money being all ſpent, he made an hard ſhift to get 
nancing its greateſt enemies. Mr. Toland's book back to Holland, where he ſtaid till the year 1710 (22). (22) Ibid. pag, 
was animadverted upon by Thomas Raulins Eſq; one [V] Adeiſidæmon & Origines Judaicæ.] The title of 62, 63. 


(20) Life, page 


of his intimate friends, in a Letter to the Author of the 
Memorial of the State of England, which contained ſe- 
veral reflections againſt the Duke of Marlborough's 
conduct in the preceding campaign, as well as againſt 
Mr. Harley, This pamphlet greatly exaſperating them, 
and Mr. William Stephens, Rector of Sutton in Surrey, 


being found the publiſher of it, and refuſing to be an 
evidence againſt Mr. Raulins, he was ſentenced to 
ſtand in the pillory, but that ſentence was afterwards 


remitted. Mr. Toland was directed to anſwer Mr. 
Raulins's Letter; whereupon he compoſed another 
pamphlet, intitled, 4 Defence of her Majeſty's Admini/- 
tration ; particularly againſt the notorious forgeries and 
calumnies, with which his Grace the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough, and the Right Honourable Mr. Secretary Harley 


are ſcandalouſly defamed and aſperſed in a late ſcurrilous 
Invectiue, intituled, A Letter to the author of the Me- 
morial of the State of England. This anſwer was im- 
mediately put to the preſs; but for ſome particular 
reaſons it was ſuppreſſed, when ſix or ſeven ſheets 
were already printed. Mr. Harley having accidentally 
found among ſome other manuſcripts a piece called, 


 Oratio ad excitandis contra Galliam Britannos, he com- 


municated it to Mr. 'Toland, who publiſhed it in the 
beginning of the year 1707 with this title: Oratio 
Philippica ad excitandos contra Galliam Britannos ; 
Maxime vero, ne de pace cum victis premature agatur : 
ſanctiori Anglorum Cancilio exhibita, anno a Chriſto nato 
1514. Authore Matthao Cardinale Sedunenſs ; qui Gal- 
forum ungues non reſecandos, ſed penitus evellendos eſſe 
woluit. Publica luce, diatribd preliminari, Q annota- 


tionibus donawit Joannes Jolandus. He publiſhed it at 


the ſame time in Engliſh. Soon after this he put out 
The Eleftor Palatine's Declaration, lately publiſhed in 


| fawour of his Proteſtant ſubjefts, and notified to her 


Majeſty. To which is prefixed an impartial Account of 
the Cauſes of thoſe Innovations and Grievances about 
Religion, which are now ſo happily redreſſed by his 
Electoral Highneſs. This he publiſhed at the Requelt 
of the Elector Palatine's Miniſter, who at that time 
had ſome particular reaions to make himſelf acceptable 
to his Maſter ; for he deſired to be raiſed from tue ti- 
tle of Reſident to that of Envoy. Accordingly being 
informed by Mr, Toland, with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted, of his delign of going into Ger- 
many, he encobraged him to wait on the Elector, and 


gave him inſtructions concerning the management of 


this affair (20). 


moirs, obliged him to leave that place ſeoner than he 
expected. Thence he went to Hanover, where he 


found, that they were not pleaſed with ſome obſerva- 


tions, which he had made in his Account of the Court 
of Hanover, on the territories of a neighbouring Prince. 
He proceeded to Duſſeldorp, and was very graciouſly 
received by his Electoral Highneſs, who in conſidera- 
tion of the Engliſh pamphlet he had publiſhed, pre- 
ſented him with a golden chain and medal, and a 
purſe of an hundred ducats. He went afterwards to 


the former is as follows. Adeiſidæ mon, ſive Titus Livius 
a ſuperſtitione vindicatus. In gua Diſſertatione proba- 


tur, Livium Hiſſoricam in ſacris, prodigiis, & oſtentis 


Romanorum enarrandis, haudquaquam fuiſſe credulum 
aut ſuperſtitioſum; ipſamque _ ſuper ſtitionem non minus 
Reipublice (fi non magis) exitioſam (e, quam pu- 
rum putum Atheiſmum. Autore Foanne Tolando, He 
prefixed to it, Epiſtola ¶ guæ prefationis vices ſupplere 
pofſit ) ad Do. Antonium Collinum Armigerum, non magis 


integritate morum quam ingenii dotibus conſpicuum virum. 


The ſecond diſſertation bears the title of, Origines Fu- 
daice : ſive Strabonis de Moyſe & Religione Fudaicd Hiſto- 
ria, breviter illuſtrata. In this diflertation he gives us 
Strabo's paſſage in Greek and Latin, with his obſerva- 
tions upon it, wherein he ſeems to prefer the account 


of the Pagan author concerning Moſes and the Jewiſh 
Religion before the teſtimony of the Jews themſelves. 


In the ſame diſſertation he ridicules Huetius, who 


in his Demonſtratio Ewangelica affirms, that ſome emi- 


nent perſons recorded in the Old Teſtament are allego- 
rized in the Heathen Mythology; that Moſes, for in- 


ſtance, is underſtood by the name of Bacchus, Typho, 


Silenus, Priapus, and Adonis. Huetius was extremely 
offended at this attack, and expreſſed his reſentment 
in a French Letter, firſt publiſhed in the Journal of 
Trevoux, and afterwards printed with ſome diſſerta- 
tions of Huetius, collected by Abbot Tilladet. Mr. 
Toland's two diſſertations abovementioned were an- 
ſwered by Monſieur la Faye, Miniſter at Utrecht, 
in a book printed in 1709, and intitled, Defenſio Reli- 
gionis, necnon Meſis & gentis Fudaice contra duas Difſer- 
tationes Fo. Tolandi, quarum una inſcribitur, Adeiſidæ- 
mon; aterg vero, Antiquitates Judaicz : and by Mon- 
ſieur Benoit, Miniſter at Delft, in bis Mange de Re- 
marques Critiques, Hiſtoriques, Philoſophiques, Theologiques, 
ſur les deux Diſſertations de Mr. Toland, intitulets, Pune, 
Homme ſans Superſtition, & Pautre, les Origines Ju- 
daiques, &c. printed at Delft in 1712. | 
[X ] 4 ſecond edition of his Oratio Philippica.} To 
this he ſubjoined an invective againſt the author of the 
Mercure Galant printed at Paris, This piece of Mr. 
Toland is intitled Gallus Aretalogus, odium orbis & lu- 
dibrium : five Gallantis Mercurii gallantiſſimus ſcriptor 
wapulans. | | 
[Y] 4 French pamphlet relating to Dr. Sacheverell.} 
He publiſhed it without his name under this title, 
Lettre q un Anglois d un Hollandis, a ſujet du Dotteur 


Sachewerell, preſentement en arr#t par ordre des Communes 


. [U] ＋ 1707 he vent into Germany.] He ſet out de la Grande Bretagne, & accuſe de hauts Crimes & 
for Germany towards the middle of the Spring; and Malverſations d la Barre des Seigneurs. PER 

| went firlt to Berlin, but an incident, ſays the author of [Z] Of which he publiſhed a deſcription.) It was 

(64) Ibid. pag his Life (21), 100 ludicrous to be mentioned in theſe Me- printed in 1711 under this title: The Deſcription of 


Effom, with the Humours and Politics of that place: 
in a Letter to Eudoxa. There is added, A Tranſlation 
of four Letters out of Pliny. He publiſhed theſe four 
Letters as a ſpecimen of the tranſlation, which he was 
making of Plinys Letters. His Deſcription of Epſom 
is inſerted in the Collection of his poſthumous works, 
but with ſo many corrections, Additions, and Notes, 
that it is in ſome meaſure a new work ; and for that rea- 
ſon Mr. Toland called it 4 new Deſcription of Epſom. 
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the meaſures of that Miniſter, and upon other ſubjects [AA]. In 1717 he publiſhed 
[BB]; and in 1718 his Nazarenus CC]; 


and The Deſtiny of Rome [DD]. In the beginning of the year 1720 Dr. Francis 
Hare, then Dean of Worceſter, now Biſhop of Chicheſter, having put out à fourth 
edition of his Viſitation Sermon, intitled, Church- Authority vindicated, Sc. with a 


[ He arote feviral pamphlets apainft the Mea. 
fares of that Miniſter, and upon other ſubjects.] A Let- 


ter againſt Popery, particularly again admitting the 


Authority of Fathers or Councils in Controverſies of Reli- 
gion: by Sophia Charlotte, the late Queen of Pruſſia. Being 


an anſwer to a Letter written io her Majeſty by Fa- 
ther Vota, an Italian Feſuit, Confefſor to King Auguſtus. 
There is prefixed by the Pubhſher a Letter containing the 


occafion of the Queen writing, and an Apology for the 


Church of England 1712 in 8vo. Her Majeſty's Rea- 
fons for creating the Electoral Prince of Hanover a Peer 
of this Realm : or, the Preamble io his Patent, as Duke 
of Cambridge : In Latin and Engliſh; with remarks 
upon the ſame: 1712 in 4to. The grand Myſtery laid 
open ; namely, by dividing of the Proteſtants to weaken the 
Hanover Succeſſion, and by defeating the Succeſſion to ex- 
tirpate the Proteſtant Religion. To which is added, the 
Sacredneſs of Parliamentary Securities againſi thoſe, 
avho would indireftly this year, or more indirecty the next 
(if they live ſo long) attack the public funds. 1712. 
At that time he undertook to publiſh a new edition 
of Cicero's Works by fubſcription, and gave an account 
of his plan in a diſſertation entitled, Cicero illuſtratus, 
Difjertatio Philologico-Critica, five Concilium de toto 
edendo Cicerone, alia plane methodo quam hattenus un- 
quam fadtum. He printed a few copies of this to be 
diſtributed among his friends and ſubſcribers z and it is 


inſerted in the firſt volume of the Collection of his 


poſthumous works. An Appeal to honeſt People againſt 
wicked Prieſts : or the very Heathen Laity's Declarations 
for Civil Obedience and Liberty of Conſcience contrary to 


the rubellious and perſecuting Principies of ſome of the 


old Chriſtian Clergy ; with an application to the corrupt 


part of the Prieſts of this preſent Time : publiſhed on oc- 


cafion of Dr. Sacheverel's laft Sermon: 1713 in 800. 
Dunkirk or Dover: or the Queens Honour, the Nation's 


ſafety, the Liberties of Europe, and the Peace of the 


World, all at flake till that Fort and Port be totally de- 
moliſbed by the French: 1713 in 8vo. The Art of Reftor- 
ing , or, the Piety and Probity of General Monk in bring- 
ing about the laſt Refloration evidenced from his own au- 


(23) The Earl of ehentic Letters: with a juſt Account of Sir Roger (23), 
bs. 


awho runs the parallel as far as he can. In a Letter 
to a Miniſter of State at the Court of Vienna. 1714 in 
8yo. There were ten editions of it within a quarter of 
a year. A Collefion of Letters written by his Excellency 
General George Monk, afterward Duke of Albermarle, 
relating to the Reſtoration of the Royal Family. With 
an Introduction proving by inconteſtable Evidence, that 


Monk bad projected that Reftoration in Scotland; againſt 


the cavils of thoſe, who would rob him of the merit 
of this Aion. 1714 in $vo. The funeral Elogy and 


Character of her Royal Highneſs, the late Princeſs So- 


phia : with the Explication of her Conſecration- Medal. 


_ Written originally in Latin, tranſlated into Engliſh, and 


further illuſtrated by Mr. Toland, who has added the 
Character of the King, the Prince, and Princeſs: 1714 
The Latin piece was written by Monſieur Cramer. 
The ſame year Mr. Toland publiſhed Rea/ons for na- 
turalixing the Jews in Great Britain and Ireland on 
the ſame foot with all other Nations, containing alſo a 
defence of the Fexws againſt all vulgar Prejudices in all 
Countries. 
[BB] In 1717 he publiſbed The State Anatomy of 
j [t was printed in 8vo with this title: 
The State- Anatomy of Great Britain. Containing a par- 
ticular Account of its ſeveral Intereſts and parties, their 
Bent and Genius ; and what each of them, with all the 
reſt of Europe, may hope or fear from the reign and 
family of King George. Being a Memorial ſent by an 
intimate friend to a 2 Miniſter lately nominated to 
come for the Court of England. This tract was anſwered 
by Dr. Fiddes, Chaplain to the Earl of Oxford, and 
by Mr. Daniel de Foe: whereupon Mr. Toland pub- 
liſhed, The ſecond Part of the State Anatomy, Qec. Con- 
taining a ſhort Vindication of the former part againſt 


Vol. IX. 


fix long titles to his books, the 


poſtſcript 
the miſrepreſentations of the ignorant or the mali- 
ciout, eſpecially relating to our Miniſters of State and 
to Foreigners; with fome Reflections on the defign- 
ed Clamour again the Army, aad on the Sewvedilh 
Conſpiracy. Alſo Letters to his Grace the late Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and to the Difſenting Miniſters of all 


Denominations in the year 170}, about a General Jole- 


ration, with fome of their Anſeners to the Author; who 


now offers to public Confideration aubat vas then tranſ- 


acted for private ſatisfation, together awith a Letter 


from their High Mightineſſes the States General of the 


United Provinces on the ſame ſubject. The author of 
Mr. Toland's Life obſerves (24), that he uſed 10 pre- 
tter, ſuppoſe, to re- 
commend them to the Bookſellers. | 

[CC] His Nazarenus.] It was printed in 8vo under 
this title: Nazarenus : or, the Fewiſh, Gentile, and 


Mahometan Chriſtianity. Containing the Hiſtory of the 


ancient Goſpel of Barnabas, and the modern Goſpel of 
the Mahometans, attributed to the ſame Apoſtle, this 
laft Goſpel being now firſt made known among Chriſtians. 
Alſo the original Plan of Chriſtianity — er · 


plained in the hiſtory of the Nazarenes, whereby divers 


Controverfits about this divine but highly perverted Inſti- 
tution may be happily terminated. With the relation of 
an Iriſh Manuſcript of the four Goſpels ; as likewiſe a 
Summary of the ancient Iriſh Chriſtianity, and the reality 
of the Keldees ( an order of Lay-Religious) againſt the 
two laft Biſhops of Morceſter. The Preface is dated Ja- 


nuary the 2oth 1718. The Original Plan of Chriftianity, 


according to Mr. Toland, was this; that the Jews 
though aſſociating with the converted Gentiles, an 

acknowledging them for brethren, were ſtill to ob- 
ſerve their own Law throughout all Generations; and 
that the Gentiles, who became ſo far Jews as to ac- 
knowledge one God, were not however to obſerve the 
Jewiſh Law; but that both of them were to be for 
ever aſter united into one body or fellowſhip in that 
part of Chriſtianity particularly, which, better than 
all the preparative purgations of the Philoſophers re- 
quires the ſanctification of the Spirit and the renovation 
of the inward man; and wherein alone the Jew and 
Gentile, the civilized and barbarian, the freeman and 


bondſlave are all one in Chriſt, however otherwiſe dif. 
fering in their circumſtances. This book was examined 


by Mr. (now Dr.) Thomas Mangey in his Remarks upon 
Nazarenus ; wherein the falfity of Mr. Toland's Maho- 
metan Goſpel, and his miſrepreſentation of Mahometan 
ſentiments in reſpect of Chriſtianity are ſet forth ; the hiſtory 
of the old Nazarenes cleared up; and the whole condut 
of the firſt Chriſtians in of the Fewiſh Law ex- 
plained and defended : by Mr. Paterſon in his Anti-Na- 
zarenus, by way of Anſwer to Mr. Toland ; or a Trea- 


 tiſe proving the divine original and authority of the Holy 


Scriptures againſt Atheiſis, Fews, Heathens, Mahome- 
tans, Papiſis, Spinoza, and other modern Errors: as 
alſo againſt a late pamphlet, the Difficulties and Diſ- 
couragements, which attend the ſtudy of the Scriptures ; 
and by Dr. Thomas Brett in the Preface to his Tradition 
neceſſtary to explain and interpret the Holy Scriptures, Ic. 

(DD) The Deſtiny of Rome.] This pamphlet was 


printed with this title: 7% Deſtiny of Rome, or the 


Probability of the ſpeedy and final doeſtruction of the 
Pope. Concluded parily from natural Reaſons, and po- 
litical Obſervations ; and partly on occaſion of the Va- 
mous prophecy of St. Malachy, Archbiſpop of Armagh in 
the XIIIth Century. Which curious piece, containing 
Emblematical Characters of all the Popes from his own 
time to the utter Extirpation of them, is not only here en- 


 tirely publiſhed, but likewiſe ſet in à much clearer light, 


than has ever hitherta been done. In a Letter to a Di- 
vine of the Church of the Firſt Born. This prophecy of 
St. Malachy is looked upon as a moſt abſurd imperti- 


nent forgery by the beſt Popiſh critics, and has been (25) Life of 


(24) Fag. 79+ 
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demonſtrated to be ſo by Father Meneſtrier che Je- wag Teland, pag. 


ſuit (25). 
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poſtſcript concerning Mr. Toland [EE]. che latter publiſhed an advertiſement in the 
(+) From fan. oft- Man (5) FF}, and upon occaſion of Dr. Hare's advertiſement in anſwer to this 


G14 


1 Feb. in the Daily Courant (t) [GG], there appeared a pamphlet with this title; A ſhort E ay 


upon Lying; or a Defence of a Reverend Dignitary, who ſuffers under the perſecutio of 


(?) Feb, $ 299k Mr. Toland for a Lapſus Calami. Upon a diſpute between the Iriſh and Britiſh Houſes 


(*) Pag. 78. 


of Lords with reſpect to appeals, the latter ordered a Bill to be brought in for the better 


ſecuring the dependency of the Kingdom of Ireland upon the Crown of Great Britain; 
wherein it was declared, that there lay an appeal from a decree of the Houſe of Lords 


in Ireland to the Houſe of Lords in Great Britain, as to the ſupreme Court of Judica- 


ture, and laſt reſort. Some pamphlets were printed at Dublin in favour of the Iriſh 
Houſe of Lords, and to prevent the paſſing of that Bill ; which pamphlets Mr. Toland 
cauſed to be reprinted at London; and he himſelf publiſhed on that occaſion Reafons 


moſt bumbly offered to the honourable Houſe of Commons, why the Bill ſent down to them 


from the moſt honourable the Houſe of Lords, intilled, A Bill for the better ſecuring, ' &c. 
Hould not paſs into a Law. About that time he printed a Latin Trac, intitled, Pan- 


theiſticon [HH]; and ſome time after a book, called Tetradymus (/[]. In 1721 he 


publiſhed Letters from the right honourable the late Earl of Shafteſbury 70 Robert Moleſ- 
worth Eq; now Lord Viſcount of that name. With two Letters written by the late Sir 
John Cropley. To which is prefixed a large Introduction by the editor. Mr. Toland had 
for above four years paſt lived at Putney, from whence he could conveniently go to 


[EE] With a poſteript concerning Mr. Toland.] In 


this poſtſcript Dr. Hare ſpeaking of Biſhop Hoadly's 
writings uſes theſe words, p. 48. ** It muſt be allowed 
his Lordſhip judges very truly when he ſays, they 
© are faint reſemblances of Mr. Chillingworth ; for 


« envy itſelf muſt own, his Lordſhip has ſome reſem- 
<6 blance to that great man; juſt ſuch an one as Mr. 


« Toland has to Mr. Locke, who, in Chriſtianity not my- 
« flerious, is ue quoted to ſupport notions he never 
« dreamed of.” 

[FP] The latter publiſhed an Advertiſement in the 
Pofi-Men.) In this Advertiſement, dated at London 
Febr. 1. 1720, Mr. Toland declares, that be never 
named Mr. Lacke in any edition of Chriſtianity not my- 


| ſerious ; and that ſo far from often quoting him, ſays he, 


7 have not fo much as brought one quotation out of him 


to ſupport notions he never dreamed of. 


[GG] Dr. Hare's Advertiſement in anſwer to this 
in the Daily Courant.) It was as follows. | 

| jjaſt publiſhed, the 4th Edition of 
„ The Dean of Worceſter's Viſitation Sermon, intitled, 
% Church Authority Vindicated. {In the Poſtcript. l. 


9. from the end, inſtead of is often quoted, read 


% makes great uſe of Mr. Locke's Principles. ] Sold by 
« TJ, Roberts, near the Oxford Arms in Warwick 
% Lane. Price Six Pence.” | | | 

[HH] A Latin Tra intitled, Pantheiſticon.] It 
was printed in 1720 in 8vo under this title. Pan- 


tbeiſticon, five Formula celebrandæ Sodalitatis Socratice, 


in tres particulas diviſa, que Pantheiſtarum, ſiue So- 
dalium, continent, I. Mores & Axiomata: II. Numen 


e Phbiloſophiam: III. Libertatem & non fallentem Le- 


gem neque fallendam. Præmittitur de antiquis & novis 


Eruditorum ſodalitatibus, ut & de univerſo infinito & 


eterno, Diatriba. Subjicitur de duplici Pantheiflarum 
Philofophia ſeguendd, ac de Viri optini & ornatiſſimi 


idea, Difſertatiuncula, Coſmopoli, MDCCXX. This 
Formula celebrande Sodalitatis Socraticæ is written 
by. way of Dialogue between the Preſident of a 


Philoſophical Society and the Members of it. The 
Preſident recommends to them the love of truth, 
liberty, and health, and encourages them to be 
chearful; ſober, temperate, and free from ſuperſti- 
tion; and in their anſwers they declare their rea- 
dineſs to follow his precepts. He now and then reads to 
them paſſages out of Cicero or Seneca ; and ſometimes 
they ſing altogether ſome verſes out of the ancient Poets 
ſuitable to their maxims. As to the Religion of theſe 
Philoſophers, their name ſufficiently ſhews what it is. 
They are Pantbeiſts, and conſequently acknowledge no 
God but the Univerſe. ** And if we further look 
« upon this piece, ſays the author of Mr. Toland's life (*), 
4% as made up of reſponſes, leſſons, a philoſophical Ca- 
5 non, and a fort of Litany, and the whole printed 
« both in red and black; we ſhall hardly forbear 
„ thinking that it was written in deriſion of ſome 
« Chriſtian Liturgies. He himſelf ſeems to have 
% been ſenſible, that he had too much indulged his 


„ diernis curentur, 


open and public, accommodated to popular prejudices 


London and come back the ſame day; but he uſed to ſpend moſt. part of the winter in 


London. 


« looſe imagination; for he got it printed ſecretly at 
* his own charge, and but a few copies, which he 
* diſtributed with a view of receiving ſome preſents 
“ for them.” Dr. Hare in the preface to a book 
printed in 1721 in 8vo. and entitled Scripture windi- 
cated from the miſrepreſentations of the Lord Biſhop of Ban- 
gor, ſpeaking of the Conſlitutions of Carolina, obſerves, 


that by one of the articles, none are excluded from 
ſettling in that country upon the account of their opi- 
nions, but downright Atheiſts, ſuch, ſays he, as the im- 


pious author of the Pantheiſticon; and at the bottom of 


the page he hath the following note (2c). © This (25) Pag. 21. 


“ atheiſtic writer not content with what he has dared 
« to print in this profane piece, has, J am told, in 
“ ſome copies inſerted a prayer in MS. in theſe or 


* the like words. Omnipotens & ſempiterne Bacche, 
« gui hominum Corda donis tuis recreas, concede pro- 


«6 pitins, ut qui hefternis paculis ægroti facti ſunt, bo- 
per pocula 
te poculorum, How to fill the blank I have left, I do 
„ not remember. Thus prays this Pantheift, whoſe 
«© impudent blaſphemies loudly call for the animad- 
«« verſions of the civil power.” And upon farther 
intelligence he inlerted this advertiſement in the Er- 


rata: The prayer to Bacchus, pag. 21. being to 
* the beſt of my remembrance in the very words, in 


„ which I have heard it repeated more than once by 
the ſame perſon, and yet differing much in ex- 
«« preſſion from two written copies I have lately ſeen, 
*« (which alſo differ from each other ;) I thought it 
„would not be unacceptable to the reader to give 
« him the following copy; which, whatever the other 
« be, I can aſſure him is from an original. Omn- 
« potens & ſempiterne Bacche, gui humanam ſocietatem 
«© maxime in bibendo eg concede propitius, ut 


« i/torum capita, qui heſternd compotatione gravantur, 
« hodierna leventur ; idque fiat per pocula poculorum. 


« Amen.” But the author of Mr. Toland's Life aſ- 
ſures us, that he never wrote this prayer. The per- 
ſon, adds he, who, I am told, is the authir of it, 1 
ewill forbear to name upon the account of his profeſſion ; 
tho', 1 believe, he only deſigned it as a ridicule on My. 
Toland's Club of Pantheiſt Philiſaphers, whom he i ma- 
gined to be all drunkards ; aubercas they are grave, 
ſober, and temperate men. Upon the whole it muſl be 
owned, that as there is more wwit and humour, ſo there 
is likewiſe a more barefaced profaneneſi in this prayer, 
than in any paſſage of the Pantheiſticon. 

[17] Tetradymus.) This was printed at London 
1720 in 8vo, under this title; 'TETRapDyMus, Con- 
taining, I. Hopecus ; or the Pillar of Claud and 
Fire, that guided the Iſraelites in the Wilderneſ;, not 
miraculous, but as faithfully related in Exodus, a thing 
equally praftiſed by other Nations, and in thoſe places 
not only uſeful but neceſſary. II. CLIDOoHHORUS; or 
of the Exoteric and Eſoteric Philoſophy, that is, of the 
External and Internal Dottrine of the Ancients ; the ons 
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London. Being in town in the middle of December, he found himſelf very ill, having 
been indiſpoſed for ſome time before. His appetite and ſtrength failed him; and a cer- 
tain Phyſician (2), who was called to him, made him a great deal worſe, by bringing 


a continual vomiting and looſeneſs upon him. However he made a ſhift to return to 


Putney, where he grew better, and had ſome hopes of recovery. In this interval he 


wrote a Diſſertation, to ſhew the uncertainty of Phylic, and the danger of truſting our life 


to thoſe who practiſe it, while by our own care and experience we might eafily provide 


ſuch medicines as are proper and neceſſary for us (x). alſo 1 
be prefixed to a Pamphlet, intitled, The Danger of Mercenary Parliaments, which it 
| thought ſeaſonable to reprint againſt the approaching election of a new Parliament. 

this piece he deſigned to ſet forth the infinite miſchiefs of long and packed Parliaments ; 
but he could not finiſh it, for he died on Sunday the 11th of March 172+ about four 


6is 


He alſo prepared a preface to (*) This ar. 
101 | tation, intitled, 
Was Pbyfic without 
In Phyfictans, is 
printed in the ſe- 
cond volume of 
the Collection of 


a clock in the morning [KK]. Some days before he died, he made an epitaph for HF.“ 6 


himſelf [LL}. His chafacter was very far from being an amiable one [1/7 


; and we 


are well aſſured by an intimate friend of Mr. Anthony Collins, who throughly knew 


and the eſtabliſhed Religions ; the other private and 
ſecret, wherein, to the few capable and diſcrete, was 


taught the real Truth ftript of all diſguiſes. III. H- 


PATIA 3 or the Hiſtory of a moſt beautiful, moſt vir- 
tuous, moſt learned, and every way accompliſhed Lady, 
ewho was torn to pieces by the Clergy of Alexandria, 
to gratify the pride, emulation, and cruelty of their Arch- 
biſhop Cyril, commonly but undeſervedly fiyled Saint 
Cyril. IV. ManconeuTEs; being @ Defence of 


Naxarenus, addreſſed to the right Reverend Fohn Lord 
| Biſhop of London, againſt his Lordſhip's Chaplain Dr. 


Mangey, his Dedicator Mr. Paterſon, and (who ought 
to have been named firſt) the Reverend Dr. Brett, 
once belonging to his Lordſbip's Church. Toe firſt Diſ- 
ſertation in this volume, intitled, Hodegus, was an- 
ſwered in a pamphlet, called, Hodegus confuted ; or 


a plain demonſtration, that the Pillar of Cloud and | 


Fire, that guided the Iſraelites in the Wilderneſs, aua, 
not a Fire of human preparation, but the moſt miraculous 
preſence of God: 1721 in 8v0; and in a Diſcourſe upon 
the Pillar of Cloud and Fire, which guided the Iſtaelites 
through the Wilderneſs, proving it to have been mira- 
culous; occaſioned by a Diſſertation of Mr. Toland's 
called Hodegus ; inſerted in the Bibliotheca Literaria, 
&c. EM 1. p-. I. &c. | 

[KK] He died on Sunday the 11th of March 172% 
about four a clock in the morning.] The author of his 
Life (26) tells us, that he behaved himſelf through- 
* out the whole courſe of his ſickneſs with a true 
« philoſophical patience, and looked upon death 
« without the leaſt perturbation of mind; bidding 
c farewell to thoſe about him, and telling them, h 
« was going to ſleep.” And the writer of a Letter 
dated at St. James's March the 15th 1723, and 
printed in pag. 90. & /egg. of An Historical Account 
of the Life and Writings of the late eminently famous 
Mr. John Toland. By one of his moſt intimate Friends: 


London 1722 in 8vo, writes thus: Poor Toland 


« has breathed his laſt; and on the 13th inſtant his 


% remains were decently interred in the Church-yard 


« of Putney. He had, as I am told, for about four 
« years palt, lived a recluſe life at a Carpenter's 
« houſe in that village. A ſevere Rheumatiſm had 
“ hung long upon him, which turning to the black 
„ jaundice, attended with a fever, proved mortal to 
« him about three of the clock on Sunday morning 
« the 11th inſtant, in the fifty third year of his age. 
« He behaved himſelf throughout the whole courſe of 
« his ſickneſs with a philoſophical patience, an intire 
e reſignation to the Divine Will ; and was thorough- 


ly ſenſible of his approaching diſſolution ; for upon 


« his appearing ſomewhat more than ordinary chear- 


ful the day before he died, and my telling him, 


« that I hoped he was better, he replied quick upon 
« me, Sir, 1 have no hopes but in God, A few mi- 
« nutes beſore he expired, looking earneſtly at ſome 
« friends that were in the room, and being aſked if 
* he wanted any thing, he anſwered with the greateſt 
© reſolution, I want nothing but death.” 

[LL] Some days before he died be made an epitaph 


for him/elf.] It was as follows. 


H. S. E. 
Jo ANXES Tor Axbus, 
Qui in Hibernid prope Deriam natus, 


In Scotid & Hibernia ſtluduit, 


Mr, 


Duod Oxoni i quo; fecit adoleſeens ; 
Atqz Germania plus ſemel petita, 
Virilem circa Londinum tranſegit ætatem. 
Omnium Literarum excultor, 
Ac Linguarum plus decem ſcients. 
Veritatis propugnator, 
Libertatis afſertor : 

Nullius autem Sectator aut Client, 
Nec minis, nec malis eft inflexus, 
Din, quam elegit, viam perageret; 
Utili honeftum anteferens. 
Spiritus cum æthereo patre, 

A quo prodiit olim, conjungitur + 
Corpus item, nature cedens, 

In materno gremio reponitur. 
Ipſe vero eternum eft reſurrecturus, 
At idem futurus Tolandus nunguam. 

| Natus Now. 30. 

Cetera ex ſeriptis pete. 


[MM] His character was very far from being an 
amiable one.) The author of the Freeholders Fournal 
(27) writes thus of him: His misfortunes are to 
** be aſcribed to his vanity ; he affected ſingularity in 
W all things, (an eaſy way of being diſtinguiſhed z) 
he would reject an opinion, merely becauſe an 
eminent writer embraced it ; he had a ſmattering 
in many Languages, was a critic in none; his 
ſtyle was low, confuſed, and diſagrecable; he pre- 


ancient Philoſophers, in which he loved to talk 
of himſelf, and that in a moſt complaiſant man- 


which he was rude, poſitive, and always in the 
wrong. His being known to the world is owing 
chiefly to the animadverſions of learned men upon 
his writings, among whom 'twas a common trick 
in their diſputes with one another, to charge their 
adverſary with an agreement to, or reſemblance 
of Mr. Toland's - notions, as the greateſt infamy 
and the ſureſt criterion of error. 


% wrote ſo voluminouſly againſt Religion has ever 
done ſo little miſchief ; 'tis a queſtion whether he 
cc 


was more pitied by the pious part of mankind, or 
* deſpiſed by his fellow-infidels. He was happy in 

one circumſtance, that he expired the ſame day 
with the Parliament (28), whereby the little 
flream of his impiety ſcaped the notice of thoſe, 


that ** ſeveral things here are overſtrained, or pur- 
poſely ſuggeſted to make Mr. Toland odious and 


owned, that be might have employed his talents 


Se. 


(27) For March 


fixed affected titles to Tracts in imitation of ſome 


ner. Dabbling in controverſy was his delight, in 


No man that 


(28) Mr. To- 
land did not ex- 


who had their eyes fixed upon the abatement of a Pie the ſame day 
« deluge of impiety.” The author of the Life of 
Mr. Toland (29) having quoted this paſlage, obſerves, the |, 


with the Parlia- 
ment, He died on 
th, and 
the Parliament 
was oiflolved on 


** contempuble;z and adds, that after all it muſt be the 1th of 


March. 


„ much better than he has done. But he had the (29) Page 91. 


«« misfortune to fall into an idle indiſcrete way of 
„living, which he indulged to his death, notwith- 
„ ſtanding the repeated advices and remonſtrances of 
& his belt friends. It were to be wiſhed, he had con- 
„ ſidered, that wit and learning do not go a great 
„% way to make one eſteemed and reſpected in the 
«« world, if they are not attended with thoſe ſocial 
«« virtues, which are the ornaments as well as the du 


ties of every man.” | T 
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616 TOR 
Mr. Toland, that that Gentleman always conſidered him as a man without the leaſt inte- 
grity. His poſthumous works were publiſned at London 1726, in two volumes 
in 8 vo. | | 


TORELLI (POMPONIO), Count of Montechiarugolo, lived in the 16th Cen- 
tury. He was ſon of a daughter of John Francis Picus, Count of Mirandola, and 
| was one of the Academy of the Innominati of Parma, and had the name of i Perduto 
te) Pomponio there (a). He wrote a book intitled, Trattato del Debito del Cavalliero, in which he 
eee, gives very good advice to thoſe, who would attain or have already attained the honour 
fol. 143- Venice of Knighthood. He choſe this ſubject, becauſe he had a ſon who was a Knight of 
vüt. 296 in Bro» Malta. He loſt him during the impreſſion of that book, as he informs us himſelf in 
his Epiſtle Dedicatory dated at Parma February the 15th 1996. He was vaſſal to the 
Duke of Parma Ranuccio Farneſe, to whom he dedicated that treatiſe. He frequently 
quotes the ancient and modern Poets, and always in Italian verſe. His morality 1s 
b) Hem, ibid. good, and he enters ſo minutely into points, that he even gives (5) rules with relation 
128 b. to what the Italians call motteggiare (c). He is ſo zealous for his Religion, that he will 
fe) This is witty allow of no true Knighthood out of the Communion of the Pope (d), and would have 
1 15 a Knight abandon the ſervice of a Prince excommunicated by the Pope (e). He be- 
(4) Ibid. fol. 25. Jieved, that an heretic is almoſt always guilty of ſome enormous ſin, and quotes for that 
(e) Idem, ibid. purpoſe Pius V [4]. The difference, which he makes between the modern and ancient 
Poets, wants ſome reſtriction [Bl. : uy, 


[4] He believed, that an heretic is almoſt always Tibullus, Propettius, and Ovid, only in thoſe points, 
guilty of ſome enormous fin, and quotes for that purpoſe in which there is no laſciviouſneſs and obſcenity. Nella 
Pius V.] There are ſome perſecutors, who do not Lirica (poeſia) & Italiana, & Franceſe, & Spagnuola 
carry their prejudices to ſuch an height of injuſtice; f wede, che molto . . . . in the printed copy to (3) non (3) Idem, ibid. 
for they own that there have been Hereſiarchs, whoſe vollero gli excluſive, Des Portes, whom he mentions fol. 155 org 
morals were very good. Our Torelli is more rigid. among the inſtances of Poets who avoid obſcenities, is (4) See his arti- 
Gli Heretici, ſays he (1), Cawallieri eſſe non penno . . however decried on that account (4) ; but that is not ©* 
| in the printefl copy to the words Gli Idolatri exclu- my principal remark : I have a more conſidera- 
(1) Torelli, de! five , . . Solea dire Pio V di ſantiſſima . . . . . . in ble objeftion to make. There were in the 16th (s) 4 the re- 
l — the printed copy to (2) Ma excluſive. and even the 17th century ſeveral famous Poets, who the [2] of 
. = my. [B] The difference, which be make; between the mo- wrote as groſly as the Ancients (5) 3 and conſequently SA, and the 


the article MOL. 


- aura ng Obſceni- 


90 Idem. ibid. Poetry, ſays he, is more modeſt than the Greek and nn. dies, num. 2 and 3, 


folio 25. Latin; our Poets, who treat of love, imitate Catullus, 


2 TORI or THORI (JEFF ERY) Printer to the King and ſworn Bookſeller to the l 
a ind, Univerſity of Paris (a) in the ſixteenth Century, was of Bourges. He contributed ri pa, Gits 


Franc, page 124+ greatly to the perfecting of printing types (Þ), for he wrote a book intitled, Le Champ ele. 159 


in folio. 


Fleury, contenant P Art & Science de la proportion des Lettres Aitiques ou Antiques, & vul - 
Ca Ia „s. Cairement appellies Lettres Romaines, proportionntes ſelon le corps & viſage bumain (c). 9% Lem, pag 


of his Hiſoite de 1, e. The Flowery Field, containing the Art and Science of the proportion of Attic 


PImprimerie. ( Or Antique Letters, commonly called Roman Letters, proportioned according to the | Hog gr br 


A Body and Face.” He printed it himſelf at Paris in 1529 in 4to, and after- Franc. pag. 124. 
aine, Bibliotb. z ; : 8 
Franc. page 124+ Wards in 8 vo (d). Claudius Garamont, who made Puncheons, and firuck the Matrices 


(4) idem. But zu fon large Roman Charafters (e), was his diſciple (f). We ſhall ſee below the titles of 28 


e the other works of Jeffery Tori [4]. He had been Regent in the College of Burgundy mee, pag. 100. 


pag. 445. allures # Paris (g), and had taught Philoſophy there with applauſe (H). He died in the year 
vs that this book x 550 (i). Some called him the maſter of the broken pot, which was the ſign of his bouſe (&). ( Ibis. p. 124- 


Sie Coumt Others ſay that his mark was a broken pot full of all forts of inſtruments, and that he put (0 La Croix de 


in 1529 in fol. this motto round it, Non plus (1). Francis I granted him a privilege for the impreſſion of | arc 
bis Hor@ in conſideration of the ornaments and flouriſhes which he made (m). IH 


(1) La Caille, Hiſtoire de I Imprimerie, pag. 98. (m) ldem- Note that la Caille ſays that this privilege is dated Sept. 25, 
| 158584. This cannot be true, ſince Francis 1 died in 1547 


(4) According to [A] The titles of the other works of Feffery Tori.} * ment by himſelf, He is alſo author of a book en- | 
Du Verdier Vau He tranſlated into French the Hieroglyphics of Orus * titled Afdiloquium, ſeu Digefla (4) partibus ædium (4) It ſhould be 
3 e Apollo : Plutarch's Politics printed at Lyons I 1) by Wil- ** urbanarum ruſticarum ſuis quæ que locis adſeri- 4; hh Pr 
e 530, liam Boule: The Table of Cebes, and thirty Dialogues of ** benda. Alſo Epitaphia ſeptem de Amorum aliquat 55 gd Fm rl. 
Lucian, printed at Paris by Jobn Petit in 1529: a Sum- fpaſſionibus, printed by Simon Colinæus in 8vo in ie, pag. 98. 
(2) Taken from mary of the Chronicles of Fobn Baptiſta Eg natius, printed „1539 (5). “ Mr. Catherinet obſerves, that there (6) Catherinot, 
La Croix du at Paris by himſelf in 1529 (2), and by Charles “An- was printed in 1530 Diſtiques Latins de Geofroy Tory Annales Typs- 
1 hr. gelier in 1543 in 8vo (3). * He procured an edition de Bourges, ſur les Maijons de Ville & de Campagne 8 7 7 
2 75 oy. in red and black by Henry Stephens in 1512 of the avec pluſieurs Tombeaux en vieux Latin (6). Ses, pat 


page 445+ « [itinerary of Amtoninus, with prefaces and advertiſe- 


TORQUATO (ANTHONY), a famous Aſtrologer in the fifteenth Century, was 
(a) See there» Of Ferrara. He gave to Matthias King of Hungary in 1480 a prognoſtic, which was 


mark [A]. very fatal to Chriſtendom ; for as he threatened the Ottoman Empire with abſolute de- (4) Ses Leuncla- 
' ſtruction after a certain time, he was the occaſion of the Hungarians engaging in a % % Hſe 
. . . d Mufjulmanne 
war (a), which ruined them (þ), Some of the events, which he had predicted, came to ende 
g 4 N pals 5 


dern and ancient Poets, wants fome reſtriction.] Our Torelli's propoſition muſt be underſtood with ſome li- Explanation con- 
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er Leunclavio, in Non 


Hiſtoria Muſul- 
poſt Epiſtolas, ſatis fit expendifſe c 


TOR 


19 3 but the principal of them were found chimerical [A]. Notwithſtanding this people 


nave not been diverted from publiſhing or believing ſuch prognoſtics. They have been 
repeated fo often, that I excuſe an Italian Politician for imagining, that the Turks ſub- 
orned people to diſperſe theſe predictions [B], in order to lay aſleep the Chriſtiau Pfinces. 
However I do not think, that the Infidels thought of making uſe of ſuch an artifice. 
It would not be a very ſubtile one; for there is nothing which more excites people to take 


[4] The principal FA them were found to be thimeri- 
ral.) Here is the ſubſtance of his prediction. The 
Turks ſhall make war upon the Chriſtians, and ſhall 
(1) Turci magna Joſe a great many of theit forces (1). They ſhall firſt 
firage ſuorum in attack the Venetians, and do them great miſchief ; af- 
— de terwards they ſhall make peace with that Republic, 
Fileſac, de Idolb- and take Belgrade and Rhodes, and lay ; waſte Hun- 
latria magica, fol. gary. At laſt, making many threats, plundering 
33 vero. Flungar , and attacking the Ronian Empire, they ſhall 
fall under the power of the Hungarians about the year, 
1594 or 1 595: But before this they will enter Apuleia, 
and diſturb and afflict Sicily, Italy, the coaſts of France 
and thoſe of Spain. Their Emperor will ſoon be ſlain 


in a battle; their Empire will be deſtroyed under the 


thirteenth or fourteenth of their Chiefs; they will not 


o beyond that number, nor the year 1596. The 
Ghriftians will then become Maſters of that vaſt Em- 
pire (2). Read the reflection which a Doctor of Di- 
ibid. and folio 34+ vinity of the Faculty of Paris makes upon all this. 
, eft 4 hujus loci, wel mei otii, hiftorias nate 

. bus multa que hic exprimuntur, event/# intelligamus; 
0 RET bujus — quam 
varium fit, quam falſum, quam ridiculum, de Imperio 
Turcico funditus everſo, A joe Chrifti 1596, cum 

hoc anno 1608 tam florens | 
Cbriſtiani nomints 

nec ulla parte, aut biare, aut nutare, aut inclinare, 
tanti Inperii moles perſpiciatur: nec in quartodecimo Im- 
peratore Oſmanida ſeriem Sultanorum & Principum ſuo- 
rum defeciſſe videamus, cum Sultanus Muhamet Cham, ter- 
 tius hujus nominis, fit decimus guintus Oſmanidarum Prin- 
cipum, à primo ills Oſmano Sultans. Magno certò con- 
fitit Hungaris bæc prædictio, cui cum flolide inniterentur, 
motumgue maximum ſub Sultano Soleimano in Hungaria 
excitaſſent, ab eo magna clade affedi, ſue credulitatis 
veſane panas nom minimas dederunt, quemadmodum 


) Fileſac, ibid. narrat Leunclavius Hiſfor. Muſulmane lib. 18. (3). i. e. 


olio 34. It is not proper in this place, nor am I at leiſure, to 
| « open paſſages of this hiſtory, by which we may find, 
« that many things, which are expreſl 


« prediction, how various, falſe, and ridiculous it 
« was, that the Empire of the Tutks ſhould be utter- 
« ly overthrown in the year of Chriſt 1596, whereas 
« in the preſent year 1608 we find it to be as flou- 
* riſhing and powerſul, to the 
« Chriſtian name, as it was before; nor does the vaſt 
* bulk of that Empire appear on any fide to be in a 
«« weakly or declining ſtate ; nor we do perceive that 
« the ſeries of their Sultans and /Princes has ſtopped 
* jg the fourteenth Emperor of the Oſman family, 


4 fince the Sultan Mahomet Cham, the third of that 


«« name, is the fifteenth of the Oſman Princes after the 
« firſt Sultan Oſman. This prediction certainly coſt 
Hungary very dear, for that nation depending upon 
it, and raiſing a great inſurrection under Sultan Soly- 
«© man in Hungary, were defeated by him with a 
«« prodigious ſlaughter, and puniſhed ſeverely for their 
„ mad credulity, as Leunclavius Hiftor. Muſulmane 
% L. xvitt. informs us.“ | | 
[B] 1 excuſe an Italian Politician for imagining, 
that the Turks ſuborned people to diſperſe thoſe predictions.] 
The diſcourſe of this Italian Politician ſeems to me 
worthy of being tranſcribed. But we muſt recollect, 
that at that time the Turks were more powerful, 
than they have been ſince the ſiege of Vienna in 1683. 
 Molte preditioni d Aftrologi, oltre d molte profetie, /e- 
condo, che fi dice, vi ſono, & ſe ne liggono ogni di, con 
le quali vien minacciata la difiruttione del Regno, & 
Imperio Turcheſeo, & ogni tanti anni pare, che fi va- 
dano rinovando cotali credenxe, Fn wveder ſene Peffetto. 
Hora in m'\auviſo, che non darebbe molto lontano dal ſegno, 
uno, che diceſſe cio ger intentione d' medeſimi Turchi, 3 
di qualche Cbriſtiano rinegato ; per addormentar gli animi 
de Principi Chriſtiani, con quello ſonnifera, & rendergli 
negligenti, d penſar d oſfendergli, con la ſperanxa di do- 


Vol. IX. 


Jenza, venir" all alto d'oftenderlo, armato mano ; Il cbe, 
ſarebbe un fottile, ma non, impoſſibile Iratagemma. (4). (4) Boniſatio 


potent, magno quidem 
0, cernamus, quam aniea extiterit, 


* random, it is certain that in order to 


ed here, came to 
e paſs. Let it ſuffice to conſider the Corollary of this 


t niisfortune of the 


18 up 


111.5 en! 


4®, 


or nr] the il tempo debba offer quell, ci if bb 


ci fatto nemico: & non dubbio, 'che'Prentipi Catto- 
lici, ricercati d colligarſt conjuo il Turco, hann dato per 
riſpoſta, che igli bra miglto flar à Vder Chet che parts: 
rirebbe il tempo, parendo impoſſibite,, che fignoria co! 
wviolenta, debba eſſer di lunga durata. Ft per non pa- 


n 4. Ge per 18 
rar la morie di qualche Imperadar 5 F RIS 2 
alcuno di ſparger voci, che lo: fell promeſ enam il rin · 
pats a, laß um, che A qqmſeevama gl Ke, 
con þ, fatto. preteſio, inſurgere contro al daminante,, & 
accelerar? & ſe ſteſſi la FA con Paccelardtione. 

della norte di lul. Onde al contraria potrebbe pur eſſere, 
che tra Turchi per diuturnar,.. il loro ere 5 diffa- 

maſſera queſt decerie, della fn. 7 urata, per in- 
durre altri ad aſpettar, c C 1 pronoſlica 4 


che 


„ man) prophecies, to, be read every day, which 2% uvestinenti 


i. e.! There are many prediQtions, of Acheſogers and pn, 


* 


**, threaten the ruin of the Turkiſh, Empire; and we Politiei, vol. 1. 


„find every 7. that theſe Prophecies are rèvived pag. 97: edit. 


* without, any effect. Now J am of opinion, that a Bologna 1609 


„ perſon, would not be very far from the truth, who, - 


% 


« ſhould aſſert, they. were invented by the "Turks I 


- 


« themſelves or ſome Renegado Chriſtian, in order to, 
lay aſleep the minds of Chriſtian Princes with, thee, 
e opiates,, and make them a . in, attacking and 
« falling upon the Torks, in... opes that They Tai at. 
< the time predicted gain the advantage over. ſuch, an 
« enemy. And there is no, doubr, that the Catholic 


Princes, being invited to join. againſt the Turks, byve be 


« anſwered, that it were better to flay an. ſee What 

« time would produce, it being impoffible that fo, un- 

natural à form of government ſhould be of long con- 

* tinuance. And that I, may not appear to ſay this at 

* random, yh x inaneeto balley the each of 

« an Roman Emperor, ſome perſon ſpread a report, 

«+ that the ſtars dana F ge . = ſuch a tt 

who was known to be ready upon ſuch a pretence 

to raiſe an inſurrection againſt the Emperor, and 

*« to haſten the ſucceſſion to himſelf by halleniog the. 

« death of the other. Hence on the other hand. it 

« may be, that among the Turks, in order to render vob if 

« their empire laſting, ſuch rumours were diſperſed © ft 

i concerning the ſhort continuance of it, to induce : 

others to wait the fulfilling of the prediction, with- 

« out coming to attack them with an armed force; 

„ which would be a ſubtle, but not an impoilible ſtra- 

tagem.“ This may ſerve as a ſupplement to remark 

[GG] of the article of MAHOMET. I | 

ver every day many materials to enlarge it, and the Ottoman Em- 

theſe are commonly groſs miſtakes. Here is an in- _— I 
An | eligi- 

ſtance. A father of the Oratory relates, that on cer- on, that this pre- 

tain days in the year the Turks curſe the Chriſtians diction is ſpread. 

ſolemuly. They read in their Moſchs a prophecy, If it related to 

which imports, that the Ottoman Empire will be ns Soom ring 

deſtroyed by the Francs after it ſhall have contifiued ne. oe 8 


| n: 2 . | Iv» little too haſt 
ten ages (5). While this is reading, the women cry their ies 


_ dreadfully, and ſweep the altars with their hair looſe. would be far 


They imagine that this ceremony will avert the mif- from its deſtruc- 
fortune which threatenes them. The father of the Ora- . 

tory does not advance this of his own head, but on the (6) petrus Ber- 
credit of one of his friends. Vas Ma/ſilienjis Posta tholdus, Libro 
(i nibi 'creditur ) valde bonus, ſays he (6), mibi olim figulari de Ara, 
cam Maſſiliæ Rhetoricen profiterer multum familiarts, in 184. Sit. Lt A 
ſuis ad Slvuas (7) notis, morem refert Turcarum, cm ili , 636. * 
Cbriſtianos, quos perdile oder unt, ultra flatis dichus de- 

teſlantur. Habent, inguit ille, Turce inter ſuos faſtes (5) Statius's 
prophetiam, per id tanium tempus, M. ſcilicet annos, Syſue, upon 
Oitomanorum per manſurum, mox ſubvertendum 6 Francis, which the Sieur 
Legitur illa quotannis ſuis in Moſquetis, ut illius ominis * dame 
terrore ultro Chriſtianis adverſentur. Lugent interim ulu by Gaſſendi in 
lantes famine, ſparfiſque comis infanda werrunt altaria; Vita Peireskii, 
ficque huit malo fate procurare credunt, dum tam fu: has written notes. 
neſto wvaticino perterrentur. | 
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up arms ' againſt a Monarch, than the belief, that it is written in the Fates, that he will 


ſoon be deſtroyed. 


TORTELLIUS (JOHN). See ARETIN (JOHN). 


-  TOUCHET M ARY) miſtreſs of Charles IX King of France, was a native of 


Orleans. It is not true, which ſo many 


authors affirm, that ſhe was daughter of an 


(a) See remark Apothecary 1. She had children by Charles IX (a), and afterwards married a man 
Jol quality. believe, that ſhe did not marry him till after the death of that Monarch 
[BJ. She had two legitimate daughters, who followed her example one of them was 
concubine to Henry IV, and the other to Mareſchal de Baſſompierre [CJ]. The reaſon. 
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an 


W. Papyrius Maſſo ſeems to re- 


preſeiſt her zs of ſtill meaner birth: for "one would 
imagine, that he makes her NN 0 of a perfumer, 
(1)Papyr. Maſſo, (1) Amavit Mariam Dochetſam Aurelianenſis Unguen- 
in Vita Caroli tarji (2) fliam. Others ſay that ſhe was daughter of 


IX. a Notary ; but it is certain, that ſhe was of a better 
(2) Perhaps this rank than this, as Mr. le Eaboureur has ſhewn. John 


word ſhould be Touchet, her father, ſays he (3), took the title of 
eee 50 Sieur de Beauvois and du Quillart, Counſellor to the 
La u has King, and Lieutenant particular of the Bailiwic and 
dowd; 7.4 Prefidial Court of Orleans. He was fon of Pe- 
40 ter Touchet Advocate and Counſellor at Orleans in 
(3) Le Labou- © the year 1492, whoſe father was Regnaut Touchet 
reur, Addit. aux * Merchant of the city of Parthai in Beauſſe. And 
Mem. de Caffel- 14 all that can be urged againſt the birth of this Lady 
6% 3 Pie % js, that her mother was Mary Mathy natural daugh- 
"yy «© ter of Orable Mathy, a Fleming, Phyſician to 
« the King, who to procure this alliance gave by the 

% marriage · contract two thouſand crowns, which 

was a conſiderable ſum then.” It is very common 

A misTAxE to fall into two extremes with regard to thoſe, whom 
about the family Providence raiſes greatly above their former condition. 
- 3 de Some by fabulous genealogies procure them anceſtors 
” of the firſt quality; others reduce them to à rank 
much below the true one, either to gratif ca- 

lumny or envy, or to repreſent the aggrandizing 

of their fortune as the more wonderful and pro- 

for exclamations. Has not the writer of the 4- 

mours du Palais Royal degraded the nobility of Madam 

de la Valiere, and made her a mean citizen uf Tours? 
(4) Marolles, And yet (4) ſhe was of a family allied to that of 
Abbe de Ville- Beauveau-le-Rivau, one of the nobleſt of the Province; 
loin, Catal. de ſes and it was about an hundred years ago, that a Lord de 
Ecrits, page 3. la Valiere married a young Lady; Who was daughter 
Mezerai, to Queen Louiſa wife of Henry III, which undoubtedly 
1 would not have happened, if he had not been a Gen- 
tom. 5. P. 184. tleman. We ſhall ſnew in its proper place, that 
ſuch ſlanders were caſt upon Albert de Gondi, firſt 
Duke of Rets, and the Cardinal de Pelleve, the Con- 
ſtable de Laynes, Cardinal Mazarin, &. | 
[B] She did not marry him till after the death of 
(7) Brantome re- that Monarch.] Mezerai knew very well, that the 
lates the thing a father of Mary Touchet was Lieutenant - particular in 
little differently: the Preſidial Court of Orleans; but I doubt a little of 
og 2 5 what he adds, that Charles IX married this miſtreſs of 
_ 2 his to Francis Balzac d' Entragues Governor of Or- 
My. de la Tour to leans (5). I paſs over, that this Francis Balzac was 
remember bim to not Governor of Orleans till after ſeveral intrigues, 
bis miſtreſs, ug which deprived the Chancellor Chiverni of that Go- 
newer; dee /Þ ee vernment in 1588, and that beſore this he was only 
2 bis mother. Lieutenant (6). I ſay only, that his marriage with 
| Mary Touchet ſeems to me poſterior to the death of 
8 Charles IX; and this is all 1 can ſay at preſent, not 
4. Caftelnau, being in a place proper to conſult the genealogy of the 
tom. 2. pag- 656· family, nor being capable yet of procuring the books, 
. - Which might give me full ſatisfaction. But conſidering 

(9) 1 — ke on the one hand what is ſaid by Papyrius Maſſo, that 
"= ” inferior King Charles being on his death bed, and not preſum- 
in addreſs and ing himſelf to recommend his miſtreſs to the Queen 
ambition to the his mother, got her to be recommended to her by 
Ducheſs 1 3 the mediation of Charles de Gondi; and on the other 
r mel, hand, what is ſaid by Mr le Labourer (8), „hat aue 
iow her rank ſo are not to be ſurprixed, that Mary Touchet found fo good 
well, that all the à match after the figure ſhe had made at Court, where 


(6) Thuanus, 
Hiſt. lib. 92» ” 


glory and artifice® he held ai pod a rank as any of the Ladies of the forſt 


of Queen Catha- 
rine could not 


quality (9) ; conſidering, I ſay, theſe two things, I can- 


put her out of not think, that ſhe married the Lord d'Entragues dur- 
countenance. 


ing the life of Charles IX ; for in that caſe it would 
not have been neceſlary for that Prince to have had her 


recommended to Catharine de Medicis (ſuch an huſ- 
band would have been a gobd protector) and one could 
not conceive why Mr. le Labonrer propoſes ſo many 
reaſons why we dught not to be ſurprized at the mar- 
riage of Francis Balzac Wick Maäty Touchet, without 
mentioning the principal one, Which woald have 
been the great favours, which a living King might 
have beſtowed on his miſtreſs's huſband. This author 
remarks, that e was @ woman of a genius as in- 
comparable as her beauty, and that the anagram made 
on her name, Marie Touchet, Fe charme, i. e. I 
„ charm all,” was very juſt, He fays likewiſe, that 
Mr. d'Entragues fell fo deeply in love with her, that 
he was called by <vay of ridicule d'Entragues Touchet 
Duke of Orleans, in the libel intitled, L'Edit du Roi, | 
deguiſe, i. e. The Edict diſguiſed (10), ritten in (10) In alluſion 
1580 againſt certain ſparks called Bourbons, an ſome do the Duke of 
Hupid ſots and drunkards of Germany, Ig 

[C] One of them was concubine to Henry IV, and the 
other to Mareſchal de Baſſompierre.) If the fact, which 
I relate in the remark [O] be true, Henry IV might 
have been impoſed upon ; fot the girl, who was ra- 
viſhed, might perhaps be the Lady d'Entragues, who 
valued ſo highly the preſent of her virginity to that 
Prince. The account of her artifices-and cajoling may 
be ſeen in the Memoirs of Sulli, and in Mr. de Pere- 
fixe. An hundred thouſand crowns, which the King 
gave, were not a ſhower of gold ſufficient to introduce him 
to her 1 80 to F. an end to the chicaneries, with 
which ſhe diſputed the ground. He was obliged at 
laſt to come to a promiſe of marriage, in order to re- 
move the oppoſition of the father and mother, whom 
the daughter cauſed to inter poſe very ſeaſonably, and 
declared to be un ſurmountable, if theſe good people 
were not brought over to ſo delicate a point, by ſa- 
tisfying by this promiſe their conſciences towards God, 
and their honour towards the world. The fair Lady 


knew ſo well how to repreſent to her lover (1 1), that (17) Perefixe, 


g | . under the yea 
fince he had only to give her a liti e bit of Paper (12) in,, — Led 
exchange for the moſt valuable thing which ſhe had in he is miſtaken a 
the world, that he engaged by wiiting to marry her year, for it was 
within a year, provided that ſhe had a fon in that in the ſummer of 
time, If the adventure mentioned by St. Romuald re- the car 1599, 
lated to this Lady, how much expence and pains did jeg her. See 
it colt a great King to enjoy the leavings of a Page ! Baſſompierre's 

Mr. de Roſni, who was the man of the world the Jaurnal, tom. 1. 
molt attached to the true intereſts of that Prince, was bag · 58. 
not ſatisfied with tearing this promiſe of marriage, (12) The reader 
when it was ſhewn him by the King, but he en- muſt know, that 
deayoured to cure him of his paſſion, 55 giving him ſhe promiſed the 
more ſuſpicions of the chaſtity of that Lady than he Jing never to 

; i . make uſe of his 

ſeemed to have, It is true, this Monarch had told this promiſe, there 
favourite, that he purſued the conqueſt of a maidenhead, being no Offigal 
which perhaps he ſhould not find; but the other an- ſufficient to ſum- 
ſwered him in a much bluater manner. If you mon ſuch a Mo- 
« remember, ſays he, what you ſaid to me formerly OS e 


; b 6 nd that it H 
« of this Lady and her brother in the time of the 2 with all the 


.*© Ducheſs,” of the free manner in which you ſpeak of conditions, which 


« them, and the commands which you ordered me to e *new vere de- 
« carry to that baggage(for ſo you then ſtyled the houſe Are 
and family of Monſieur and Madam d' Antragues) Sulli, tom. 2. 
«« to leave Paris, you will be more doubtful than you pag. 247, 248. 
«« ſeem to be, whether you may not be diſappointed in edit. Holland. 
« what you expect.“ See the Memoirs de Sulli p. 595% in amo. 
248 and 253 of the ſecond tome of the Dutch edition 
1652 in 12mo. 

However that be, we learn from all this, that this 
Lady was more tender of the honour of her daughters, 
than ſhe had been of her own. The puniſhment of (13) See the re- 
the Page (13), if it were true, is a proof of this; for mark [2]: 

at 


be ought to make no ſcruple of ratifying their fancy, Vie du Henri IV. 


that the King en- 
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tragues, by whom ,, 


: died in 1676, 


who is called 


T O 


3 679 


why ſhe ſtabbed 4 page, according to ſome writers; is curious enough [B]. What ſhe 


ſaid, when ſhe viewed the picture of the Princeſs, whom Charles 


IX was to marry, de- 


ſerves to be known [E]. I ſhall obſerve by the by, that thoſe, who affirm, that this 
Prince was not a lover of the fair ſex, have not enquired ſufficiently into the affair [Fl. 


it is probable, that ſhe would have proceeded to a mur- 

der, if ſne had been treated in that manner before. We 

ſee likewiſe how conſcientious this mother was, and 

what precautions ſhe took with regard to the world, 

when the queſtion was concerning her. daughter, tho' 

ſhe had not obſerved them in her own caſe, with reſpe& 

to Charles IX. But it may be faid, that her care did 

not ſucceed, and that as ſhe followed her grandmo- 

(14) We have ther's example (14), ſo her daughters did her's. One 


| obſerved above in 


k [4] of them (15) gave a naturaljrace to Henry IV, as the 

char che mother Other did to Mareſchal Baſſompierre. Let us hear 
of Mary Touchet the latter upon this point. I returned to Paris, 
was a baſtard, % ſays he (16), to ſee my miſtreſs (17), who lodged 
16) Catharine -** in the ſtreet de la Coutellerie, where I Had a private 
«« paſlage to the third ſtory which her mother had not 

Balzac, Marchi- „ hired, and ſhe by means of a private ſtair-caſe of 


oneſs de Verneuil, «© the wardrobe came to me when her mother was 


who died in « aſleep.” A little after he informs us of a particular, 
1633, in the 


54th year of her from whence one may infer, that Henry IV made no 


her above 38 in 


| 1600, « her obſervation, one morning going to ſpit, and 


opening the curtains of the bed, ſaw thoſe of her 
(16) Journal de ©* daughter open, and that ſhe was not there. She 


la Vie, tom. I, 4 got up very ſoftly, and came into her wardrobe; 


Page 152% «« where ſhe found the door of the private ſtair-caſe 


| (17) Mary de ** open, which ſhe thought had been ſtopped up. Upon 


Balzac, whom he e this ſhe cried, and her daughter hearing her voice roſe 
only calls d En- „ immediately and came to her. In the mean time I 
he had the Biſhop © faſtened the door, and went off in great concern for 
of Xaintes, who What would be the conſequence of this affair, which 
| « was that her mother beat her, broke open the 
% door to enter into the chamber of the third ſtory, 
„„ where we were in the night, and was greatly ſur- 
e prized to find it furniſhed with velvet hangings. and 
« filver candleſticks and other rich furniture. Upon 
* this all our converſation was broken off; but I was 
(13) She is per- 4 reconciled to the mother by means of a young Lady 
haps the fame 4 named Azi (18), at whoſe lodgings I ſaw her, ag 
: "192: © aſked ſo many pardons, aſſuring her that nothing 
mene zien l.. n bat Kies had ll between" us, that the pretended 
ing extremely e to believe it (19).” He was not long deprived of 
diſguiſed in chat the converſation of the young Lady; for ſome months 
Fe after Madam d'Entragues going to Court, he tells 
(19) Journal de us (20), that he ſpent there a great deal of bis time 
Baſſumpierre, abith her daughter and with ſome others alſo. The 
tom. 1. p. 157. e 
0. Je Po 757+. young Lady grew big with child four years after, and 
(20) Ibid. pag. Her Gallant to give ber a promiſe of marriage to pacify 
my her mother, and offered him all the counter-promiſes, 
| awhich he ſhauld defire of her, and that what be re- 
gueſted was only, that ſhe might tye in quietly, and with 


{21) Ibid. pag. 1e aſſiſtance of ber mother (21). She obtained her re- 
261. | 


queſt, and gave him the counter · promiſe, ſo far did her 
good nature extend. | 
There is a ſtory, which I ſhall inſert here. The Mareſ- 
_ chal taking the air in a coach with the Queen, one day 
When there was a great number of coaches in the ring, 
it happened, that Madam d'Entragues's was obliged to 
{top ſome time near that of the Queen becauſe of the 
crowd. The Queen looking upon the Mareſchal ſaid 
to him, See there is Madam Baſſompierre. That is 
only her nom de guerre, anſwered he loud enough to 
be heard by his old miſtreſs. You are a fool, 
| Baſſompierre, ſaid the to him. I wwas not fool enough to 
marry you, replied he, and upon this the coaches 
began to move. As the Mareſchal had an infinite 
number of intrigues, I cannot tell whether this other 
ſtory of Menage relates to the ſame miſtreſs. The 
*« Mareſchal Baſſompierre's coach being entangled with 
*< that of a Lady, whom he had loved, and vn whom 
he had ſpent a great deal of money, ſhe {aid to him, 
(22 Su; What is it you, Mareſchal, from whom I have 
8 * plucked ſo many feathers? It is fo, Madam, an- 
s . he, but it was only from my tail, and this 
*« does not hinder me from flying (22).” 


Metapiana, pag. 
374 Dutch edit. 


being forced out of doors by her mother, /e deſired 


It 


7 2 2 | 
D] The reaſon why ſhe Nabbed a page. is 
curious enough.] I ſhall repeat here without the leaſt 
alteration what 1 ſaid in the plan of this Dictionary. 
Dom Peter de St. Romuald agrees with Mezerai in 
point of Chronology with regard to the marriage. of 
Mary Touchet (23) ; for he places it in 1572. His (23) See the te- 
Printer was a mere murtherer of proper names, after merk [C] to- 
the example of many of his brethren. The paſ. the end. 
ſage contains ſo remarkable an action, that it deſerves 
to be cited intire.  ** (24) It was about that time (25) (24) Pierre de 
that Francis de Baſſac Lord d' Entragbes Mat: 3 
coaſte (26), Governor of Orleans, married to his , Thr 
ſecond wife Mary Touchet daughter of an Apothe- C5-onol. & Huf. 
cary of that city, no leſs eminent for her wit than pag- m. 348. ad 
her beauty, by whom King Charles IX had had a ann. 1572. 
ſon called afterwards Count d'Auvergne. There is 
related of her an action very ſtrange and bold, (25) That is, the 
which ſhe did one day to a page of her huſband's, B. hee on St. 
who had raviſhed in a ſummer-houſe in the garden d .. Ys 


| n day. 
one of her daughters, who was young and extreme: 


6 
cc 
«66 
46 


66 


cc 
cs 
«6 


She ſtabbed him on the ſpot, depriving him of life, 5 5 12 
who had deprived her daughter of her honour.“ 3. ee Sg 
I wiſh this honeft Feuillant, who has collected fo ; 
many facts of all kinds, but not without being ob- 
noxious to ſome ſuſpicion, had informed us whence he 
took it; for I would not adviſe the reader to believe it 
upon his ſingle authority. 76. 
LE] What ſbe ſaid, when ſbe viewtd the picture of 
the Princeſs, whom Charles IX woas to marry, deſerves 
zo be known.) She had a ſtrong deſire to poſlets the 
heart of King Charles, to the prejudice of his con- 
ſort. She was very curious at the time when there 
was a treaty of marriage carrying on between 
that King and Elizabeth of Auſtria, in examining 
the picture of that Princeſs, and having <vell viewed 
it, ſhe ſaid nothing but this, he gives me no concern, 


cc 


inferring thence, ſays Brantome (27), that ſhe was ſo con- (27) Brantome, | 


fident of berſelf and her beauty, that ſhe imagined the Diſcat's ſur 
King could not abandon her. Papyrius Maſſo aſſerts, Charles I. 


that when ſhe examined the picture, and ſaid laugh- 


ing, lam not afraid of this German, the Queen was ar- 
rived (28) ; but it is not at all probable, that Mary (28) ſpe L 
Touchet would have waited till then to ſee the Queen's ſabellæ Regine, 
picture; and therefore Brantome's account is more pans . 
probable with regard to the circumſtance of time. — ri 
Gabriele d'Etrèe ſaw immediately the picture of the gicievr, adiiro 
Infanta of Spain, and that of Mary de Medicis, verbo nibil me 
when there began to be a rt of their marriage er Germana, 
with Henry IV. She was repreſented as ſaying, that 
ſhe was not at all afraid of the brown Spaniard, but 
very much fo of the Florentine (20): we have this 6if- (29) Da Pleix, 
courſe from an Hiſtorian, who pretends to have heard Hf. de Henri 
it. I remember, ſays he (30), that the King having VV Page 262, 
wk with me the two firſt portraits, which he had (30) D' Aubigne, 
of ih 
the Ducheſs, and to objerve what ſhe ſhould ſay : her 
remark was, I am in no apprehenſion of that black 
Lady, but the other gives me ſome alarm. 5 

F] Thoſe who affirm that this Prince was not a 
lover of the fair ſex, have not inquired ſufficiently into 
the affair.) The Hiſtorians, who have ſpoken 
the moſt freely of his ill qualities, obſerve, that he 
was not very irregular with regard to women. At- 
tempts had been made to engape him in that kind of 
debauchery, as well as that of wine; but once perceiv- 
ing, that wine had diſturbed his reaſon, ſo as to make 
bim uſe violences, he abſtained from it during the reſt of 
his life; and with rejpet to women, having been ill 
treated by one of thoſe belonging to his mother, he tack an 
averſion to them, and never followed them afterwards. 
Thus Mezerai ſpeaks (31), without minding the (37) Mezerai, 
rules of the Grammarian, who criticized in the rege __ 
famous Sonnet of Voiture a diſpoſition of the words, 5 Pas 83“ 
where the laſt expreſſed much leſs than the firſt. 7 
bleſs my torture, and content to die, dare not murmur at her (32) See the 
tyranny (32). Brantome declares, that this Prince did Pieces at the end 
not appear at firſt to have any great tenderneſs for the o nga 5 
fair ſex, and that he wanted the reproaches even of ** len. 
3 the 
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ly beautiful, through a mad filly paſſion of love. (26) It ſhould be 


ſe Princeſſes, he permitted me to ſhew them to tom. 3. page 262. | 
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y | 
the Ladies themſelves to awaken him. I remem- 
(33) Brantome, ber, ſays he 6095 that he being one day in his 
Diſcours ſor youth, about ſeventeen or eighteen years of age, 
Charles IX, * extremely troubled with the tooth-ach, and the 
|  « Phyſicians not being able to give him any eaſe, 
** there was a great Lady of the Court, who be- 
* longed to him, who gave him a receipt, which ſhe 
had frequently tried herſelf, and found to be very 
good 1 it did him no ſervice; and the next 
« morning ſhe aſking him how he did, and he an- 
„ ſwering, very ill, ſhe replied, I am not at all ſur- 
« prized at it, Sir, for you have no affefion for and 
« pay no regard to the women, and mind bunting and 
*« your dogs more than us. Whence, ſays he to her, 
% have you that notion of me, that 1am a greater lover 
4 of the exerciſe of hunting, than yours ? By God, if 
% am once provoked, I will purſue you Ladies of my 
*« Court ſo chſely, that 1 will throw you upon the 
% ground one after another. But he did not do fo with 
« regard to ALL, but he attempted ſome, rather for 
«« the reputation of it, than out of wantonneſs, and 
<«« that very ſoberly too; and pitched upon a young 
Lady of a very good family, which I ſhall not 
«© name, for his miſtreſs, who was extremely beauti- 
« ful, diſcreet, and virtuous, and whom he treated 
«© with all poſſible honour and reſpect, and more, 
4 ſaid he, with a view to gain an eaſy and agreeable 
« air than for any thing ele, there being nothing, as 
« he obſerved, which better forms and poliſhes a 
% young man, than an affection for a fine and noble 
«« ſubject. And he always loved this virtuous Lady 
till his death, though he was married to Queen 
„ Elizabeth, a very agreeable and very amiable Prin- 
„ ceſs. He was alſo greatly in love with Mary 


0 Jacoſſie, otherwiſe called Touche?, the daughter of 


« an Apothecary of Orleans, who was of excellent 

« beauty, and by whom he had the Grand Prior, 

| « now called the Count d'Auvergne.” He had three 

(34) Le Labou- miſtreſſes (34) beſides a lawful wife ; for we muſt not 
reur, Addit. aux confound her, who, according to Mezerai, had ill 
Memoires de treated the King, with her, whom Brantome would 
1 1 RT not name, and whom that Prince loved till his death. 
in which it is When we reflect therefore that he died before he was 
ſaid that Charles full twenty four years old, and after a long illneſs, 
IX was deeply in and that hiſtory mentions two natural children of 
__ . bis (35), we do not find upon what the averſion was 
Je Ja Tour. See grounded, which Mezerai aſeribes to him. What 
below the laſt would he have had him done more ? He thought, it 
paragraph but one ſeems, that a great deal was neceflary to fix the name 
of this remark. of debauched upon people. But it is true, that con- 
(35) Father An- ſidering the horrible corruption, which then reigned in 
ſelme, Hi. Gen, the Court of France, one may reckon Charles IX as 
de France, p. 146. a moderate man in that reſpect. That Hiſtorian men- 
ros A tions only one ſon of Charles IX and Mary Touchet, 
by 1 fame mo- and oblerves, that he was born in 1572, and was 
ther ; but Papy- firſt Grand Prior of France, afterwards Count d'Au- 
rius Mafſo men- vergne, and Lauragnais, and at laſt Duke of Angou- 
| 5 Ma- jeme (36) and Count de Pontieu. Father Anſelme 
„ Coun. does not agree with this Chronology, ſince he makes 
(36) It is from him born (37) at the Caſtle of Fayet in Dauphine 
him that the laſt near Montmelian, April the 28th 1573. 1 cannot as 
Dukes of Angou- yet ſatisfy the reader how the caſe is, or why the 
my __— , Lady was ſent to lye in ſo far from the court and her 
ut Paris Sept. 24, ecuntry. This was not her firſt-born ; the rank of 
1656, the father removed the diſgrace, and nothing could in- 
| duce her to ſeek after privacy, which had been for- 


(37) Hi,. Ge- merly neceſſary, When things not being in order a 


nealog. pat · 173. journey ſeemed requiſite to hide the affair, and to be 


delivered of her burthen without the knowledge of the 
world. 


If what Brantome relates without believing it were 


true, we muſt have no very good opinion of the Me- 
moirs of Mezerai with reſpect to the averſion which 
he aſcribes to that Prince. Some have ſaid (it is 
Brantome who ſpeaks) that during his ficineſi be run 
after the Queen his wife, and heated himſelf fo much 
that he ſhortened his days; which gave occaſion to the 
ſaying, that Venus had killed him with Diana; which 
1 cannot believe, for it was never mentioned at court 
amongſt thoſe, aubo were moſt worthy of credit, for 1 
avas there. What he ſays of Venus and Diana is an 
alluſion to two verſes, which he had before quoted, 
and which were a kind of epitaph on Charles IX. 


Pour aimer trop Diane & Cytherte auſſi, 
Lune & Pautre mont mis en ce tombeau icy. 


3 


TOR 


i. e. By my too great love for Dlana and Vents, 
« they brought me to my grave here.“ 


Papyrius Maſſo, who wrote a ſhort account of the ParY A169 
Life of Charles IX a year after the death of that Mo falſely 
Prince, mentions a fact, which perhaps is not more branſtated by le 
true than this, but it is at leaſt more probable. He fla crete. 
ſays, that the King during his long illneſs went once ET 
to ſee Madam Touthet his miſtreſs ; and it was ſuſ- 
pected, that by diverting himſelf with her unſeaſon- 
ably or to exceſs, he increaſed his diſtemper, and 
haſtened his death. Sane Rex ipſi inter moras longiſſi- 

mi morbi ſemel ad eam divertit, ſuſpicioque eft audtum 

morbum ex importuno aut immodico cortu ts acceleratum 

wvite finem (38). Mr. le Laboureur (30) has not (38) Papyr. 
well tranſlated this Latin; for he has done it thus 9 1 
The King likewiſe going once to ſee her during an inter- ; 


miſſion of his long illneſs, it is taken for certain, that he (39) Addit, 2 


not being in a condition 10 approach her, or doing it to ex- Ca/ielnau, tom, 2, 
ceſs, bis diſtemper was increa ſed, and this viſit ſhortened Pos. oo 

his days. I do not inſiſt apon what he repreſents as a 
certainty, which is only a ſuſpicion in the Latin : bur 

I think, that there are no readers, who from theſe 

words, not being in a condition, will not ſeem ſomething 

quite different from what the Hiſtorian intended ; ſome 

accident like that which Monſieur Rabutin has imi- | 

tated from Petronias (40). Mr. Varillas has adopted (40) In his H 
this paſſage of Papyrius Maſſo. The King was e 2mreuſe 


des Gaules, Ovid, | 


*« dangerouſly ill, ſays he (41), and thoſe who knew 7, lid 
him particularly, whiſpered two cauſes of it. The Elgg. Fa u. 
* firſt was his precipitate journey from Paris to Orle- ſuch an accident 
ans, to ſee the beautiful Mary Touchet his miſtreſs ; at length. 

* and the ſecond was the poiſon, - which they pre- | 

**. tended was given him by his ſteward (42) la Tour, (41) Varillas, 
«« younger brother of the Mareſchal de Rets and the 7 4 * Chorks 
„ Biſhop of Paris. The extraordinary vigour of that 366. Puch cat. 
Prince ſeems however to have afterwards ſurmount- 1684, 

«* ed his illneſs, and the apprehenſion which la Tour 


46 3 | | Jun; im. 2) Brantom 
* conceived from the report ſpread againſt him, pr +, bira Ma- 


„ threw him into a frenſy, which occaſioned his flor of the Wird- 


«« death ſoon after.” Mr. Varillas quotes only Papy- robe. Papyrius 
rius Maſſo. | | | | | | 
This will give me occaſion to make ſome remarks. Car2/m Gondium 


For, I. the author, to whom Mr. Varillas refers us, 4 f 


does not ſay, that Charles IX was obliged to take a y III makes 


journey to Orleans to ſee Mary Touchet z and it is him Maſter of 
not at all probable, that ſhe kept at ſo great a diſtance the Wardrobe, 
from the King, ſince ſhe was his public miſtreſs, and -_— qo his 
had had children by him. IT. It is falſe, that Naſſo ©*2*Þ on June 


* , . .. | > 15, 1 and 
Imputes this poiſoning to la Tour, ſince on the con- 1 , 


trary he makes him die of a diſtemper cauſed by grief, other cauſe. 


for having loſt with Charles 1X the hopes of a very 

great fortune. I do not deny, that la Tour was ac- 
cuſed of this ſhocking action by this people, but he 

ſhould have referred us to ſome other authority than 
the elogium of Papyrius Maſſo. Mr. le Laboureur 
has inſerted in his Additions to the Memoirs of Caſ- 

telnau, pag. 462. of the 2d volume, a ſatyrical let- 

ter, in which Catharine de Medicis is reproached 

with having poiſoned Charles IX by means of the 
Sieur de la Tour, and afterwards de la Tour by means 

of another perſon. Your Majeſly managed it ſo well, 

ſays the author of that Letter, that you gained the 

late Sieur de la Tour, by giving him to my” gp? eilber 
your ſelf, or by ſome other perſon for you, that the late 

King your ſon had a defign to kill him, in order to en- 

Joy his wife more eaſily 3 which flory the ſaid de la Tour 

readily believed, becauſe he knew well enough, that the 

ſaid King was in love with his wwife 3 and he eafily 

conſented to give his Majeſty poiſen &c. This letter is 

dated at Lauſanne the third month of the fourth year 

after the treaſon (that is, after the maſſacre on St. Bar- 

tholomew's day,) and is ſigned Grand Champ, who was 

a Gentleman of Nivernois, who had been Embaſſador 

at Conſtantinople, and engaged in the intrigues of la 

Mole and Coconnas. In the IIId place, one cannot 
gueſs .from Mr. Varillas's words, whether la Tour 

died before or after the King, and one ſhould rather 

conclude that it was before. However he did not die 

till after that Prince, either with regret, or of poiſon, 
or fear, or otherwiſe. 

Here follows a ſtory, which does no diſhonour to 
Charles IX. ' Going one day to walk in the Tuille- 
*« ries, and ſeeing a woman (though a perfect beauty) 
„ ſwimming naked from the river, to the Faux- 
** bourg St. Germain, he ſtopped to look at — 

« hut 


M,aſſo calls him 
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hs 8 6 21 
4 It ought not to be thought ſtrange, that I inſert ſome articles of ſuch women as 
: theſe [G]. 


« but while he fixed his eyes, With the reſt of the 


% Court, upon her, ſhe dived and hid her ſelf, and 
« at laſt riſing again to the ſurface of the water, and 
4% flying to the ſhore as ſwift as lightning, ſhe began 


* Amours of our Kings fince Dagobert.“ Since the 
printing of my plan there has been publiſhed a work, 
in which the hiſtory has been carried higher than 
Colomies intended ; for it begins with Pharamond. 


„to wring her hair, and do what Antipater ſays of 


I ſhould prefer Colomies's work to this. That au- 
« Venus; | 


thor would have ſaid nothing but what he had ex- 
trated from ſome book; he would have conſulted 
rare books, and always cited his authorities. But the 
anonymous author, who has given us the hiſtory of 
the gallantries of the Kings of Prance, from the be- 
ginning of the Morarchy to Lewis XIV, quotes no 
body, and does not guard againſt our ſuſpicion, that 
his book is à romance. Ihe firſt edition was pre- 
ferable to the following ones; it was more ſimple and 
leſs clogged, and had more of the air of an hiſtory. 
I took the opportunity one day to commend it on 
that account before the Bookſeller, who had publiſhed 
it. He anſwered me frankly, that it was found by 
the ſale, that this was the principal defect of the 
work, and that it was going to be remedied in the ſe- 
cond edition. The public, ſaid he to me, does not 
think there is enough of intrigues and wonderful ad- 
ventures in it; we ſhall inſert enough to ſatisfy the 
reader. After this confeſſion I begun to diſtruſt this 
book more than before. The reader will find there 
many things relating to Mary Touchet, which I have 
refuted, or not mentioned, not being aſſured but that 
they were the invention of the author. Thus I judge of hs 

the twelve cut-purſes, whom he has introduced, that {45 See Intrigues 
the King might ſee a love-letter, which his miſtreſs e den 


had received from another gallant, the Biſhop of Va- a e 


+ | tom. 1. pag. 234. | 
lence's brother (45). Dutch edit. 1695. 


« Voy nagueres Venus hors de la mer ſortant, 
% Ouvrage d' Apelles, entre ſes mains tenant 

&« Ses moettes cheveux, elle fait de ſa treſſẽ 

« Humide Peſpraignant, ſortir Peſcume eſpaiſſe. 


i. e. I ſaw lately Venus riſing out of the ſea, 
« painted by Apelles, holding in her hands her wet 
* locks, and ſqueezing the foam out of her watry treſſes.” 
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„ She then retired, carrying away with her the eyes 
* and hearts of every body. But though the thing 
«« ſeemed pleaſant in itſelf, yet the King thought it ſo 
© ſtrange and new, that he was not heard to ſay one 
« word in her commendation, though the greateſt 
« part of his attendants, even the moſt reſerved, 
„ ſpoke aloud of her in terms of admiration (43).” “ 
llor in this Drs [Gj Y ought not to be thought ſtrange, that 1 inſert 
liament of Bor- | , 2 
Jeaux, in his Ta- ſome articles of ſuch women as theſe.) The beginning 
lau de Pincon- of this article in my plan contains theſe words: 
flance & Inſtabi- «« Dictionaries ought not to omit perſons of this ſtamp : 
lite de toutes ae & the figure, which they make in the world, is con- 
ſes, folio Sa werſo. © ſiderable enough for this, and that would undoubtedly 
be a very curious book, which the late Mr. Colo- 
mies had promiſed (44), and which he propoſed to 
intitle, Cupid on the Throne, or the Hiſtory of the 
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44) Colomies, ** 
Gal Oriental. c 


pag 67. 


(a) You may ſee 


A. TOULOUSE, a City of France on the Garonne, one of the greateſt and moſt an- 
un 2 work in cient of the welt, and the ſeat of the ſecond Parliament of the Kingdom, would de- 
838 ſerve a very long article; but as Moreri and the author of the Supplement have treated « 
la Nette. Of it very amply, I ſhall not inſiſt upon it. I ſhall only obſerve, that the Conſuls of ben 4 ug 
this City bear the name of Capitouls, and acquire the rank of Nobility by this poſt. 


—— — —⅛ 


{d} See Balzac 


00 About the diverſes, and 
„ a . - . ® + .. , orbert - 
0 Mir. be Beav- Monſieur de la Faille publiſhed a very fine Diſſertation upon this ſubje& (a), at the age 3 
3 time when falſe pretences to Nobility were examined (5). Every body waits with im- 
Annals in Sept. patience the Continuation of the Annals of Toulouſe, which that illuſtrious writer has (e The Theatre 
compoſed (c). This City, which has always been fruitful in ingenious men (d), and is pre andthe 
* . rench Academy 
ſtill as much ſo as ever (e), well deſerved the eſtabliſhment [A] of an Acadei 


ſeg. See alſo the 
Journal des Sa- 
wans of April 


1688, pag. 3, S 
ny may witneſs this. 


19, 1683, | | | | of 
(1) Intendant of FA] The eſtabliſbment of an Academy of the Beaux June 1696, that it was not long after the French 
anguedoc. Eſprits.] Monſ. de Baſville (1), who in the Provinces, 


Academy was eſtabliſhed, that Mr, Peliſſon, „who 
over which he is intendant, has ſhewn himſelf the 


(2) This was worthy ſon of the illuſtrious firſt Prefident Lamoignon, © 
written in 1696, while the Advocate General (2) his brother approves ** 
fince which time himſelf { worthy of the ſame honour in the Parlia- 
| oy ONS wont of Paris, uſed his utmoſt endeavours in ſettling * 
made Preſident this new eſtabliſhment. He reſolved t» change the * 
du Mortier in the Floral Games at Toulouſe into an Academy of Belles * 
Parliament of T ottres (3). The Society of the Floral Games was 
Paris, alarmed at this deſign, and publiſhed memorials to“ 
See th . perſuade the City to let things continne as they were.“ 
X 0, — _ Theſe memorials were refuted ; the uſefulneſs of thoſe ** 
of Sept. 14, ow Games was ſhewn, and the neceſſity of eftabliſhing at 
SHED 4 * Toulouſe an Academy of Belles Lettres, in order that ihbe 
; happy genius's, which that City produced, might be “ 
(4) Ibid, p. 668. enabled to perfect themſelves in eloguence, It was af. 
(3) Fournal der iron 7 yr City rigged 28 ag a fury 5 
$S f th number of perſons capable o imitating the Academi- 
thof Feb. — cians of other cities of the Kingdom; and a long liſt ** 
page 108. Dutch war made of the excellent genius's produced by Tou- 
— We are told /e (4). To know whether theſe reaſons were ef-. 
e pee ual, we need only read this extract of one of the 


was then at Toulouſe, formed the plan of a Society, 
which ſhould apply themſelves to exerciſes of that 
kind; that it did not however receive its laſt form 
till the year 1688, when the men of letters began 
to aſſemble at Monſieur Carriere's, Chief Juſtice 
and Preſident in the Preſidial Court of that City, 
which they continued ro do till the year 1694, 
when they removed to Monſieur de Mondran's, a 
Gentleman, whoſe houſe was ſituated in a more con- 
venient quarter of the town (6). That thoſe who ſhall 
be deſirous of knowing who the perſons were that 
compoſed that Society, and what were their exer- 
ciles, might be informed of it by reading the an- 
{wer Monfieur de Martel, one of the members of 
that body, who executed there very worthily the 
office of Secretary, publiſhed at Montauban in 
1692, in order to efface the diſadvantageous im- 
preflions, which the writer of a Memoir endea- 
voured to raiſe againſt this eſtabliſhment, under pre- 
tence of defending the Floral Games. That the 


(6) Ibid. 1696, 
pag. 426. Dutch 
edit. a 
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lettet written ; 
om Moniauban 7 'T'qulouſe are at laſt erected into an Academy, and 
Dec. 12, 1695. „ the Letters Patents were ſealed at the end of the 
There is an error e, |, 1 year, This Society is compoſed of five and 
160 preſsof „ thirty perſons, the molt diſtinguiſhed by their merit 
1695 for 1694, thirty per on, en r at; 

and obſerve that “ and learning. They will diſtribute every year 
theſe words, the 4 t WO prizes, ariſing out of the fund of the Floral 

2 1 * Games, which was very conſiderable (5).“ | 
dne te 0" Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary I have 
learned from the Journal des Savant of the 11th of 


ee e Journals of Mr. Couſin. *© The Floral Games of 


the letter, but 
that of the 
Journal. 


Vor. IX. 


« Gentlemen, who are preſent at the Academical Con- 
*© ferences, compoſe frequently in proſe and verſe 
pieces in honour of the King, and upon other im- 
«© portant ſubjects, and that ſeveral of them have 
„been printed and received with general applaute. 
% Their zeal has proceeded farther, They gave in 
„1694 for a prize a medal of gold of the value of 
„twelve piltoles (7).” All this and ſome other par- /-) 1h;q, pag. 
ticulars very honourable to theſe Gentlemen may be 427. 
read in the extract of a letter written from Toulouſe, 
inſerted by Mr. Couſin in the Journal des Savans. 

| | I have 
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TRA 


of Beaux Eſprits, which has been erected there. 


I have received from that city a long Memoir in ma- 
nuſcript, of which I could wiſh to give the ſubſtance, 
if the Printer would allow me time to deſire and re- 
ceive the information which is neceſſary for me. But 
as I examined that Memoir but two days before I 
ſent this article to the preſs, I cannot wait for the in- 
formation. I muſt therefore confine my ſelf to a 
few extracts, by which it may eaſily be conceived, 
that the Academy erected at Toulouſe is diſtin from 
the Society, in which were held the Academical Con- 
ferences mentioned in the Four nal des Savans of June 


the 11th 1696. 


(8) Now Dean 
of the Prefidial 
Court. 


0) Father of 


Monſ Campu- 
naut Royal Pro- 
feſſor of Law, 


(70) He is Pro- 
eſſor of Philoſo- 
phy. See above, 
quotation (132) 
of the article 
RORARIUS. 


(11) printed at 


Montauban in 


1692. 


(12) At preſent 
Chief Juſtice» 


(a) Cicero, Tuſ- 


cul, lib. 4. folio 
m. 270, B. See 


alſo lib. 2. de Fi. 
8 * folio 219, 


(1) Coſtar, A- 
Foleg. pag. 30g, 
304. | 


Theſe Conferences began at Toulouſe in 1640 in 
two different places, at Monſieur de Malepeire's (8) 
and Monfieur de Campunaut's (9); but theſe two Aſ- 
ſemblies were afterwards reunited at Monſieur de Gar- 
rigis's, Counſellor in the Preſidial Court, and choſe for 
their Director Monſieur de la Garde, auho has equally 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Latin Poems and his admi- 
rable diſcoveries in natural philoſophy; for he had at- 
tacked the forms and accidents of wa rg before 
Monſicur 8 works appeared. Monſieur Donne- 
ville, Preſident au Mortier, revived theſe exerciſes of 
literature to more advantage in 1667. Monſieur de 


Nolet, Treaſurer of France, eſtabliſhed regular Con- 


ferences in his houſe ſome time after under the direction 
of Mr. Bayle (10) Doctor of Phyſic. Mr. Regis read 
there excellent diſcourſes on the ſyſtem of Des Cartes. 
There was formed afterwards another Aſſembly in the 
College de Foix, and an Academy of Belles Lettres be- 
gan to be erected. The Society of the Floral Games 
did not approve of this project, and an anonymous 
author wrote a piece to ſhew, that the execution of this 
deſign was impoſſible. Monſieur Martel, a Member 
of the Academy of the Ricovrati at Padua, refuted 


this anonymous author in a book (11), of which you 


will find an extract in the Journal des Sawanz of Sep- 
tember the 14th 1693. He had in conjunction with 
Mr. de Carriere (12) and Mr. de Malepiere, formed 
regular conferences, which continued to 1698. Mr. 
«© Pelifſon, who with Mr. de Malepiere laid the foun- 
« dation of ſuch exerciſes of literature at Toulouſe, 
« could not ſee this happy reſtoration of them with- 
«© out conſidering them in ſome meaſure as his own 
« work, ſince he had formed the firſt plan, and ſince 
„the illuſtrious Magiſtrate, whom he had formerly 
«« aflociated in the Fit conferences, had ſo great a 
5 ſhare and intereſt in the reviving of them. This 
„great man, always zealous for the promotion of po- 
« lite learning, inſpired the authors of theſe new 


TRABEA (QUINTUS) a Comic Poet, of whom Cicero has quoted ſome verſes (a). ( Nonius A- 


« exerciſes with ſerious thoughts of erecting their 80. 
« ciety into an Academy of Belle: Lettres, in order to 


fix them at Toulouſe by fo ſolid an eſtabliſhment. 
« He offered himſelf his aſſiſtance, flattering himſelf 


« with ſome reaſon, that he could procure to Toulouſe 
„the ſame advantage, which he had before ob- 
“ tained for Soiſſons, even at a conjuncture not very 
*« favourable. It was in order to promote this deſign, 
e that he prevailed upon the Prince du Mayne, Go- 
« yernor of Languedoc, to be protector of that So- 
„ ciety : and that Prince had the goodneſs to preſent 
„to the King a petition requeſting his Majeſty to 
«© approve of the plan and execution of that de- 
« ſign. , . . . It was alſo in acknowledgment of fo 
« ſignal a favour, that Mr. Richebourg, one of the 
© Members of that Society, had the honour of ad- 
« dreſſing to that Prince an ingenious fable. . This 
«© piece of Poetry alarmed ſome of the Gentlemen of 
„ the Floral games. . and it was then that their 
% Society, which was favoured by ſeveral illuſtrious 
% Magiſtrates, who were Members, 72 apprehen- 
« five that the new Academy would riſe upon the 
&* ruins of their own, which had the management of 
* a conſiderable fund, took the moſt proper meaſures 
« to get it eſtabliſhed by Letters Patents under the pro- 

*« tection of the Chancellors of France. They kept as 
“ far as poſſible the name and cuſtoms, which it had 
« before, in order to purſue the ſteps of its arcient 
« Eſtabliſhment; for beſides that thoſe Gentlemen 
« were forbid by their ſtatutes to publiſh any work in 
<« the name of the Society, or to return any thanks at 
* their admiſſion, of four prizes, which are diftri- 
& buted, three, and even one of them the moſt conſi- 
«« derable, are deſigned for poetry. The Gentlemen 
* of the Academical conferences upon this redoubled 
*« their zeal to perfect their ſtudies; and as they had 
«« particularly in view eloquence, antiquities, and 
« every thing which reſpe&s the Belles Lettres, they 


* choſe the Comedies of Terence, and Quintilian's 


« Inſtitutions for the ſubje& of their Conferences. 
„ Mr. de Mondran, Treaſurer of France, who had a 
« yery convenient houſe in the middle of the city, 
„ did himſelf the honour to offer it to them to per- 
« form their exerciſes in it.” : 

The author of the Memoir, from which I extract 
all theſe things, concludes with obſerving, that theſe 
conferences, which "would not hawe been interrupted but (13) This was 
by the death of ſeveral worthy Members, may, it is hoped, written at the 
be revived at a time ſo favourable for the ſciences, as that beginning of the 
of the general peace now reigning over all Europe (13). 7 


The piece which he intitled, Ergaſtulum, is cited by Nonius Marcellus (5). We find :S*Rzrene, 


in Aulus Gellius, that Volcatius Sedigitus gave him the eighth place amongſt the ten 
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moſt excellent Comic Poets of Rome (c). The impoſture, by which Muretus impoſed (0 — Cell. 
on the great Scaliger [4], and which was the occaſion, that the latter cited as verſes of 12 


[A] The impoſture, by which Muretus impoſed on the 
great Scaliger.] I ſhall collect ſeveral particulars re- 


lating to this fact. Scaliger at the age of eighteen 
years valued himſelf upon his being able to diſtin- 
«« guiſh the different characters of all ages. Muretus, 
having a deſign to intrap him, wrote ſome verſes, 
«© which he ſhewed him, pretending that he had re- 
*« ceived them from Germany, and that they had been 
taken from an old manuſcript. Scaliger, after hav- 


ing read them attentively, aſſured him without heſi- 


tation, that they were written by an old Comic 
«© writer, named Trabea. And upon the notion which 
«© he had, that his conjecture was infallible, he cited 
«© them afterwards under the name of that ancient Poet 
«« in ſome place of his commentary on Varro. Mure- 
tus laughed at it heartily,and laid no conſtraint upon 
„ himſelf (1).” Coſtar, having wrote thus in his 
apology, explained afterwards in a letter more parti- 
cularly the circumſtances of the fact. Muretus's 
« verſes, falſely aſcribed to the Comic Poet Trabea, 
„ deſerve well the impatience you have to ſee them. 
« As I have the honour to know yay, I can anſwer 
for it that you will learn them b heart; for they 


” 


23. 


Trabea 


« elegantly expreſs a piece of morality, which often 
comes into uſe. | 


Here, fi querelis, ejulatu, fletibus, 
„% Medicina fieret miſeriis Mortalium, 
« Auro parande lacrume contra forent. 
«© Nunc hac ad minuenda mala non magis walent, 
« Duam nania Prafice ad excitandos Mortuss. 
« Res turbidæ conſilium, non fletum expetunt. 


« j. e. Maſters, if the miſeries of mankind were to be © 
% cured by complaints, fighs, and weeping, tears would 
« be worth their weight in gold. But now they are of 
% 70 more efficacy to aſſauage misfortunes, than the dirge (2) Th 5 4 
% a woman, bired to mourn at a funeral, would _ Any 5 
« be to raiſe the dead. An unhappy ſituation of af- propter ſententiæ 
« fairs requires advice, not weeping. elegantiam, lum 
| etiam quia vulgo 
Scaliger quotes theſe verſes in his commentary on ee 
« Varro de Re ruſticd, p. 211 of Henry Stephens's mm Se the 
% edition. Producam autem, ſays he, /ocum ve g verſes pre- 
« teris Comici Trabeæ ex Tabula Harpace, ubi hoc lo- tended to be whit” 
© quendi genus uſurpatur, Wc (2). (He . ten by Tiabes. 
4 | ** 1s 
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| CY page 10. 


(5) NiciusEryth, i. e. Joſeph Scaliger, whom Muretus had impoſed 
Piniac, I. p. 12.4 upon, and obtruded an epigram juſt written by him 
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Trabea what came from a more modern 


*« this expreſſion, auro contra) Quis enim tam averſus à 

% Mufis, tamque humanitatis expers, qui horum wir ſlum 

« publicatione offendatur ? &c. i. e. But Twill produce 

* a paſſage out of the old Comic wwriter Trabea from 
* his play Harpace, where this manner of ſpeaking is 
« uſed, 2 c. for who ts ſ averſe to the Muſes, and 
« fo void of humanity as to be offended at the publication 
« of theſe verſes ? Muretus boaſted of having de- 
« ceived that great man, who thought himſelf infal- 

* lible; and Scaliger being piqu'd at this impoſture 
« revenged himſelf in this diſtich. 


t Oui rigidæ flammas evaſerat ant? Toloſe 
« Maretus, fumos vendidit illt mibi. 


«© j. e. Muretus, who had before eſeaped the flames of 
1 rigorous Toulouſe, fold me ſmoke.” | 


« You underſtand well enough what is meant by the | 


« flames of rigorous Toulouſe, and have not forgot that 
„ Muretus had been accuſed before the Parliament of 
« that city of a crime, which is puniſhed by the fire. 
« You will be very well pleaſed that I inform you, 
« that Scaliger ſuppreſſed theſe verſes of Muretus in 
) Coftar, Apo- the ſecond edition (3).” e PNG 
bogie, pag · 419. The Sieur Borremans had no reaſon to ſay, that 
in his 2d Letter this trap was laid for Julius Cæſar Scaliger (4). There 
is no better foundation for ſaying that this pretended 


(4) Borremane, paſſage of Trabea was an epigram. Foſeph. Scali- 


Var. Left. cap» ger, cui ille (Muretus) verba dederat, atque epigramma 
recens a ſe compoſitum pro vetere obtruſerat, Wc (5). 


« for an ancient one, &c.“ It was a paſſage from a ſcene 
of a comedy. See Menage in the 82 chapter of his 
Anti-Baillet, You will find there a great many curious 
particulars concerning this ſubje&, but not the ſequel 

of the paſſage of Scaliger. I cannot believe, that Me- 
nage omitted it with deſign: I ſuſpect, that he had not 
— * him the paſſage on the commentary on Varro; 
for if he had known, that it contains another ſnare, 

into which that great critic fell, he would, I imagine, 

have readily cited the whole. I have not that edition 

of Scaliger's commentary; but upon the credit of Scri- 

| verius I dare affirm, that immediately after the words 
(6) Scriverius, quoted by Mr. Coſtar we ſhall find the following (6). 
Animadv. in Quod fi hi placent, non gravabor & alios ejuſdem note, 
ſed alius poctæ, adhibere, qui tanquam ſuperiorum ge- 


neris, page 466, mini & germani ſunt. Sunt autem Accii, veteris ac 


467. Tractatus 


eui Titulus Bau- grawiſſimi Tragici, ex Oenomao : 


ED Noam fi lamentis allevaretur dolor, 
Longoque fletu minueretur miſeria, 

Tum tur pe lacrumis indulgere non foret, 
Fractaque voce Divum obteſtari fidem, 
Tabifica donec pectore exceſſet lues. | 
Nunc he neque hilum de dolore detrahunt, 

Potiuſque cumulum miſeriis adjiciunt mali, 
Et indecoram mentis mollitiam arguunt. 


Qui ver ſus bafenus latuerunt, eoſque nunc primum in 


8 valgus publicamus, quorum priores Trabeæ mihi ad ver- 


bum e Philemone (vel Menandro, ſecundum alios,) mu- 
tuati videntur; qui eandem ſententiam eætulit: Ei rd 
danfu yur Fe, Hæc illuſtris heros, qui pofleaquam do- 
lum perſenſit, pre indignatione hoc diſtichon, quod mihi 
de manu in manum Vivus videnſgut olim tradidit, ex 
tempore luſit: i. e. If theſe verſes prove agreeable, 
„ ſhall not ſcruple to inſert ſome others of the ſame 
Kind, but of another Poet, which are in a manner 
«« twins and brothers of the former. They were writ- 
« ten by Accius, an ancient and valuable tragic writer, 
« in his Oenomaus. Pe 
« If grief could be aſſuaged by lamentations, and miſery 
*« lefjened i, long weeping, it would then be not at 
„ all ſhameful to indulge tears, and to implore the 
« affiflance of the Gods with a broken voice, till the 
* contagious peſt quitted our breaſt, But now theſe 
« things do not the leaſt abate of grief, but rather add 
„ t0 our miſeries, and ſhew an indecent ſoftneſs of 
ind. 
«© 'Theſe verſes have hitherto lain concealed, and are 
now firſt publiſhed by us; the former of which, viz. 
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hand, deſerves ſome place here, There 
18 


* thoſe of Trabea ſeemed to me borrowed word for word 
% from Philemon (or Menander, according to others) 
“ who has the ſame ſentiment: E? rd Mugs jun &c. 
The great man having diſcovered the fraud, out of 
« indignation, wrote ex tempore this diſtich, which 
* he formerly gave me with his own hands. | 


Qui rigidæ flammas evaſerat ante Toloſz, 
Falſidico fumos vendidit ore mihi. 


Virum diſertum defignans, cujus nomini bric parc), Heroe 
( eterno, heu, doctorum omnium dolore) defuncto, incidi 
in Poſthuma quædam ſeripta M. A. M. C. R. (y) & in- 


ter poemata repperi hæc 


(5) Theſe five 
letters fignify 
Marci Antonii 

EE Nureti Civis Ro- 
AfrcrA TRABEA. a 
Here, fi querelis, ejulatu, fletibus, c. 


prorſus eadem cum iis que ſupra recitavi, Illud alterum 
ex Actii Oenomao fragmentum nuſqguam comparet * præ- 
terquam in Ritterſhufii ad Oppianum Commentario: ubi 
Trabee & Actii bos verſus, elegantes & memoria digniſſi- 


mos (ut ipſe wocat ) producit, tranſcriptos & mutuatos ex 
Notis Scaligeri. | 


i. e. He, who had before eſcaped the flames of rigorous 


* Toulouſe, ſold ſmoke to me with his ljing mouth. 

* In which diſtich he points at a very eloquent 
writer, whoſe name I {pare here. After the death 

of this great man, to the everlaſting regret of all 

learned men, I happened to meet with tome poſt- 


. © humous pieces of M. 4. M. C. R. and among the 


poems found theſe verſes. | 


« FALSELY ASCRIBED TO TRABEA. 

* Maſter, if the miſeries of mankind, &C. 
% which are the ſame with the above cited by me. 'The 
* other fragment from Actius's Oenomaus does not appear, 


any where except in Ritterſhuſius's commentary on 


cc 


Oppian, where he cites theſe verſes of Trabea and 
Actius, which he calls elegant and worthy to be 
preſerved, and obſerves to have been tranſcribed 
trom Scaliger's notes.” I have not concluded this 
quotation where Scaliger's words end; I was willing 
likewiſe to give thoſe which Scriverius adds; for they 
are a foundation for two critical remarks. In the firſt 


«6 
66 


place you ſee that Scaliger's diſtich is expreſſed other- 


wiſe than as Mr, Baillet (8) quotes it after Nicius Ery- (5) Bailet, 
thræus, and Mr. Menage cites it (9) as taken from a Jen. ſur lt 
Collection of Scaliger's Poems made by Scriverius from en vale. $4 


Scaliger Originals. In the ſecond place, you ſee that Fs. ns 


1 thus, 
Scriverius knew not that the pretended verſes of Ac- Qui flammas vi- 


cius were to be found elſewhere than in Scaliger, and gf4e vitawerat 
Riterſhuſius, who copied them from him. Yet we ee 7*ſe 


ſhall ſee immediately, that they were inſerted in an 4%, forms 
edition of Muretus's two years after Scaliger had pub- 


liſhed his commentary on Varro. Here is the proof of (o) Menage, 
this (10). © Muretus publiſhed them in the collection 4 Bailet, 
of his Poems printed by Aldus in 1575, with the fol- er ft PE 302» 
„ lowing note. Can weteris Comici Greci Philemanis Qui rigidee Ham- 
cauſa exprimere tentaſſem, & dicendi genere, & nu- Tovje, 
mero, veterum Latinorum fimillimo ; placuit etiam Rumetus, fumos 
3 2 * vendidit ille mibi. 
experiri, nunquam eandem comice explicare paſſem. | 
« Viſum eſt utrumque non infeliciter ſucceſſiſſe. Per (19) Menage, 
jocum itaque prioribus verſibus Attii, poſterioribus _ pron 1 
Trabee nomen aſcripſi, ut experirer aliarum judicia, 31 1 Obferve 4 
mo repertus eff qui non ea pro veteribus acceperit. uus theſe verſes from 
etiam, & eruditione & judicio acerrimo preditus, Muretus. 
repertus eſi, qui ea à me accepta 2 weleribus pub- 
« icaret. Ne quis igitur amplius fallatur, & rem to- 
tam detegendam, & carmina ipſa hic ſubjicienda duxi. 


« AfﬀiQa Attio. 
„Nam fi /amentis, &fc. 

© Afficta Trabeæ. 
HERR, | querellis, c.“ 


„i. e. As I had attempted for my diverſion to expreſs a 
« ſentiment of the ald Comic writer Philemon, mentioned 
« byPlutarch and Stobæus, in the ſtyle and number of 
« the ancient Latin Poets: 1 thought proper to try 

| '* whether 
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is 2 miſtake in Buchnerug's Lexicon (4). & 


(4) Voce Ptæfica, folio 1128. See Muretus's Poems, page 50. edit, Leipſic 1672. 


& aubether I could expreſs it in à comic way. Both 
« theſe attempts ſeemed to be executed with ſucceſs. 1 
« prefixed therefore, for the ſake of a jeſt, the name of Ac- 
* cins to the former, and that of Trabea to the latter, 
« in order to make an experiment of the judgment of 
« others, and to ſee whether they had any true reliſh for 


TRA 


Ains ſoit, ou non, que tu plenres en aueil, 

Pas ne lairront dalter la meſme woye. 
Qu eſt il beſoin donc que noftre il larmoye ? 

Qu y gagnons-nous ? Rien: mais douleur produit, 
Comme arbres font, des larmes pour fon fruit. 


«© antiquity, But there is not one perſon, who did not i. e. If tears could cure our misfortunes, and if our ; yes 
« jake them for ancient; and one writer of great © woes would ceaſe immediately upon our weeping 3 des & 
« learning and profound judgment having received plentifully, tears in adverſity would deſerve to be E Nov. 
„ them of me publiſhed them as remains of antiquity, “ purchaſed with their weight in gold. But now, O 3 — 
« Jo prevent therefore any one elſe from being miſled, ** Maſter, they make no alteration in the caſe, and 3 (5) F 
« 7 thought proper to diſcover the affair and ſubjoin * it is juſt the ſame thing whether you lament or 1 Page 
4 the werſes here. | | « not. What occaſion is there therefore that we 1 fei! 
| | * ſhould weep? What do we gain by it? Nothing but I pat. 
« Falſly aſcribed to Attius: „grief produces tears, as trees do fruit.“ 5 3 | 
„ grief could be aſſwaged, &C. | | | 3 
« Falſly aſcribed to Trabea, Scaliger was more excuſable upon this occaſion, than JV DOG EN 4 
« Maſter, if the miſeries of mankind, Ic. when he took for a performance of Juſtus Lipſius the '* *{cribing books 3 
| oration de duplici concordia (12) ; for there is nothing, 2 or ſuch 3 
Theſe words of Muretus ſhew a miſtake in the paſſage that reſembles the verſes of the Ancients more than thoſe 85 3 
cited at the beginning of this remark. Mr, Coſtar of the pretended Trabea (13) ; but the oration falſly (12) See Scalige- I 
imagined, that Scaliger ventured to find a father aſcribed to Juſtus Lipſius (14) does not at all reſemble , under the 3 
for the Latin verſes communicated to him. Mr. Coſtar, the other writings of that author. The Poet Apollo- Og Liffius, 4 
J fay, imagined, that this great critic not contented nius Collatius has nothing in him, which has the air (13) See Bongars 3 
with admitting them as the production of an ancient of antiquity ; and yet Scaliger and ſeveral other excel- Letter CATX 3 
author, determined that they belonged to ſuch -a play lent critics have taken him from an ancient Poet (15). %%. | 3 
of Trabea. But Muretus ſhews, that the caſe was Add to this theſe words of Mr. Colomies. I have (14) See the re. 3 
not thus, and tbat he produced them at firſt, as the heard Mr. Voſſius ſay, that Boxhornius had corrected mark [I] of the I 
| verſes of that ancient poet. Scaliger was miſtaken ** and written a commentary, a ſatire de lite, which he tee GOL- 3 
only in believing Muretus. As for the reſt, he © thought to be ancient, though it was written by 5 85 43 
plainly diſcovered, that they were an imitation of ſome ** Chancellor de Hoſpital. This I afterwards verified (15) See Ber- I 
(11) Plutarch. de Greek verſes cited by Plutarch (11), thus tranſlated ** to my great ſatisfaction. Pricæus an Engliſh critic ius in Claudias. 3 
| Conſul. ad Apol- by Amiot, | | „ commits the ſame miſtake in his notes on Apuleius's 4 8 I 
bon. page 105. | 3 * Apology p. 54 (16).” A Madrigal of Mr. Menage article of COL- 1 
| _ Si nos mal-heurs les larmes gueriſſoyent, paſſed for Taſſo's: the reader will meet with it in the LATlus. 4 
| Et fi nos maux incontinent ceſſoyent ſecond tome of the Anti-Baillet p. 259, and will ſee 3 
u Pon auroit lar moyt tendrement, in the Me/colanze of the ſame author the biftory of (16) Colomies, IJ 
An poids de Por payees cherement that innocent impoſture. Muretus complains of ſome Opuſe. p. m. 123. 3 
En un mal-heur les larmes deuroyent eftre : letters and poems, of which he was unjuſtly repre- 1 
Mais maintenant les afaires, mon maiſtre, ſented to be the author (17). Compare {with this the (17) Muret. Ep. 3 
N'y penſent point, & n'y jettent point Vril: remarks [M] and [7] of the article Ex Abs. Vn I 
 TRAERBACH, a ſmall town in the Palatinate with a Caſtle ſituated on a rock, is 3 
the chief place of a Bailiwick in the county of Spanheim. It is ſituated upon the Mo- 3 
ſelle oppoſite to Mont-Roial below Treves, and above Coblentz. The Spaniards placed 3 
a garriſon there in 1632. The Swedes made themſelves maſters of it in 1635, and re- A (3) 
ſtored it to the French. It became famous by the peace of Munſter. France ſeized it 3 10 
ſome time after the b of Nimeguen, and fortified it together with Mont-Roial, but | I 60 
reſtored both theſe places at the treaty of Ryſwick in 1697, on condition that they ſnould A . 284 
(e) Taken from be diſmantled (a). The French under Count Tallard became maſter of Traerbach after E (5) 
the Dutch Ga- a ſiege of ſome days in Novembe The Allies retook it in D _—_  #: 
zette of Leyden à liege ON 1OMme days in NOVember 1702. e Allies retook it in ecember 1704, and 3 | 
of January 9, met with a more vigorous reſiſtance than they had imagined [A]. th I (6) 
2705» LENS. | | DR AS | 1 | h | 4 284 
[A] The allies . . . . met with à more vigorous re- this. However the caſtle held out till the roth of De- 
ſiſance than they had imagined.) They inveſted it on cember, when the Baron was killed by a muiquet- ſhot ; 3 | 
the 2d of November i704, and began to cannonade and it did not capitulate till the 18th. The Gover- I (*) 
it the 16th or 17th of the ſame month. The Baron nor of Traerbach and the Major were killed during 4 = 
de Troſgné Brigadier of the armies of Holland, and the fiege. Very honourable terms of capitulation were | 3 Lif, 
Director of the Attacks, boaſted, that he would take granted to the garriſon. | | | - gory 
it in five or fix days. All the Gazettes had publiſhed | | 3 Dia 
TRAJAN, a Roman Emperor 3 0 : : 1 ; . 3 l 92 
| ® | 0 0 N . . 5 {+ wy = | . . be . . 4 yl 
Moſt of the able writers of the Roman Catholic Communion now refute the ſtory which | 
had been ſo much inſiſted on, that the ſoul of this Emperor was delivered from hell by —_— (T) 
the prayers of Pope Gregory [A]. | wo q L. 
| | ; ; A v. 8 
TRAPPE 3 
( 1) Denys de St. 4] The flory which has been ſo much inſiſted on, * in which the principal actions of his life were re- ( None of the | 
— w_ ho that the foul of this Emperor was delivered from hell ** preſented, ſtopped to view particularly a Bas Relief, ron —.— 
283. . by the prayers of Pope Gregory.) Paulus Diaconus and “ in which was deſcribed what he did in favour of ee kind. 
42) Idem, p. 234. Johannes Diaconus, who have written the life of St. a r widow. (“) That Emperor marching at this fact, tho' it 
| but he remarks, Gregory, relate this fact (1). It is alſo azrefted by Fohn the head of his army „and being obliged to bea very remark- 5 
93 Damacenus (2). He relates it as follows. St. make the utmoſt expedition, a widow very old able one. The 3 


the Sermon con- Gregory paſſing through the ſquare of Trajan, which “ and very poor came to deſire him with tears in 22 7 


cerning the dead, that Prince had adorned with magnificent buildings, „ her eyes to revenge the death of her ſon, who fy nothing of it 
in which this is 4 « had 

aſſerted, and | an | 
which is inſerted among John Damaſcenus's Works, was written by him» 
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| 283. 


the Abbey de la 


Trappe, page 13, 
14. edit. Paris 
1682. It is a 


letter of Mr. 


Felibien to the 
Ducheſs of Lian- 
cour, as we learn 


from the Journal 


des Savans of 
Nov. 28, 1695, 
page m. 699 · 
(6) Felibien, ibid. 
page 15, 16. 

be Idem, ibid, 


| Pag · 19. 


TRAPPE (The Abbey of la), ſituated in a very ſolitary place [A] on the frontiers 
of Perche in the Dioceſe of Seez, is grown very famous ſince the Abbot de Rancẽ re- 
| formed it, He had held it in commendam above five and twenty years, wlien in 1662 he 
(a) Deſeription of obtained an agreement, by virtue of which the Monks of the ſtrict Obſervance entered into 

the Monaſtery, and took poſſeſſion of it. In order to enable them the better to eſtabliſh 
themſelves, he reſigned to them the eſtate of Nuiſement, which he enjoyed as Commendatary 
Abbot (a). The year following he obtained of the King a permiſſion to be regular Abbot 
of this Abbey. He took the regular habit, and was admitted into the Novitiate in the Mo- 
naſtery of our Lady de Perſeigne of the ſtrict obſervance of the Ciſtercians une the 13th 


1663, being then thirty ſeven years and five months old (b). . .. On the 26th 


of June fol- 


lowing, having received bis patent from the Court of Rome, in calling him to hold the Abbey 
of la Trappe, as Regular Abbot, he made his profeſſion in that of Perſeigne (c). . On 
the 3d of Fune following be received the Abbatical Benediftion (d) . . . . in the Monaſtery 
of St. Martin de Seez, and he came to his Abbey on the 14th of the ſame month (e). 
He gained ſo much upon the Monks by his natural eloquence and example, that they 


ſubmitted to the ancient ſeverities of the rule of the Order. 


had been killed. Trajan promifed, that upon his 


return from his expedition he would do her juſtice. 


cc 


6 


(3) Idem, pag; 


283. 


(4) Idem, pag. 
284. 


(5) Idem, pag. 


(6) Item, page 


(*®) Bollandus 
upon the laſt 
chapter of the 
Life of St. Gre- 
gory, by Paul 
Diaconus. 


(f) Aufore ano- 
nymo ſed ſyncaro- 
no, lay they. 


(1) Ad an. 604. 
num. 30, & ſeq. 
L. 2, de Purgat. 
£, 8. 


« Bat, anſwered the widow, if you ſhould be killed in 
* the battle, from whom, my Lord, may I expet this? 
«« Of my Succeſſor, replied Trajan. Of what con ſe- 
«© quence will it be to you, great Emperor, that another 
perſon ſhall de me juſtice? replied the woman. I. 
it not better for you to perform this good action, than 
to leawe it to be done by another? It is ſaid, that 
the Emperor upon this being touched with the tears 
of this poor mother, and prevailed upon by her 
reatons, diſmounted, ſent for thoſe who were charged 
with having killed her fon, examined particularly 
into the whole affair; and though the principal 
Officers of his army preſſed him very importunately, 
he would not continue his march till he had 
« determined it. He ordered a conſiderable ſum to 
be paid to the widow, but at the ſame time gave the 
«* criminals their lives. St. Gregory, it is ſaid, being 
touched with this act of juſtice and charity, prayed 
« to God with plenty of tears and groans to have 
mercy on that Emperor. Going thence to the tomb 
of St. Peter, he there ſhed likewiſe a great many 
tears, and continued a long time in prayer upon the 
ſame ſubjet. Soon after this he knew that he had 
not prayed in vain ; for falling into a ſleep rather 
extatic than natural, God revealed to him, that he 
«© had been heard. But at the ſame time commanded 
© him not to pray any more for perſons, who died with- 
«© out having been baptized (3).” John Diaconus, 
who thought this ſtory true, (4), and ſaid, that it 
was read in the Engliſh Churches, owns however that 
it was not admitted by the Romans, but appeared 
to them not very credible (6). Indeed it ought to 
« be rejected as a fable, which could meet with 


«6c 
cc 
60 


66 
cc 
cc 
« 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


no credit but among the Anglo-Saxons, who were 


«© then very ignorant, and underſtood Chriſtianity but 
«. very imperfealy; for John Diaconus intimates 
«« plainly enough that it took its origin from them. 
« I am ſurprized that the learned men, who have 
© Jaboured in collecting the acts of the Saints, are fo 
«© far from rejecting it, that they make a note (“) to 
* authoriſe and confirm it. I believe that they judged 
« ſo favourably of it merely becauſe they imagined, 
„ that the old life of St. Gregory, which they have 
given us written by an anonymous author, was the 


performance of a contemporary hiſtorian, as they 


declare (). But this anonymous writer was how- 
ever named Paul Diaconus ; and this contemporary 
„% author was of the ninth century, and later than St. 
« Gregory about 250 years, as we have proved in the 
«« advertiſement. Cardinal Baronius (f) has refuted 
«« this ſtory very fully in the 8th tome of his annals, 
« and Cardinal Bellarmin after him, without mention- 
ing ſeveral learned critics of our time, who have 
„ ſhewn the abſurdity and dangerous conſequences 
« of it. But as this does not hinder it from being 
* made uſe of every day, in order to authoriſe a 
„very pernicious doctrine, and to teach that the 
«« prayers of the bleſſed Virgin fave thoſe, who belong 
* to her, and wear her livery, though they die in 
% mortal ſin ; I believe, that perſons, who love true 


*« piety, will be well pleaſed to ſee that falfity re- 


Vol. IX, 


There was not one Monk, 


625 


(d) From the 
hands of Meſſire 
Patrick Plunket, 
Biſhop of Ardagh 
in Ireland, 


(e ) Idem, ibid. 
Page 40. 


who | 


** futed by St. Gregory himſelf, and by what he ſays, 


“in his dialogues (7).” 


Dom Ste Marthe afterwards cites ſeveral paſſages out Mathe. Hifoire 


of the 44th chapter of the fourth book of theſe dia- 
logues, and ſhews from thence that St. Gregory did 
not think it poſſible to deliver a damned foul. He 
refutes alſo ſome anſwers which might be made in fa- 
vour of the opinjon attacked by him. See likewiſe 
p. 409 of his work. He does not trouble himſelf in 


(7 Denys de Its 


de St. Gregoire; 
pag. 284, 285. 


refuting particularly another ſtory, which is joined to 


this. It is reported that this Pope felt continual pains 
in his feet and ſtomach, by way of puniſhment for 
the ſin, which he had committed by praying for an 
Emperor, who was damned. Father Theophilus Ray- 
naud ranks this among the calumnies publiſhed againſt 
great perſons (8). He quotes Toſtatus, who in the 57th 
queſtion on the fourth book of Kings aſſures us, that 
St. Gregory committed then a mortal ſin. He ſays, 
that Alfonſus Ciacconius wrote a treatiſe to ſhew, that 
this ſtory of Trajan's deliverance is true. He adds, 
that Rutilius Benzonius maintained the ſame thing in 
his Speculum Epi ſcoporum; but that Melchior Canus 


(8) Theoph. 
Ray naud. II lo- 
theca, Set 2. 
Serie 3. cap. 44 
bag · m. 435 ; 


and Soto had very reaſonably conjectured the falſity 


of that ſtory, and that Baronius, Bellarmin, and Sua- 
rez and ſeveral other moderns had evidently ſhewn it 
to be a fable. He treats as mere chicanery all the 
ſubtleties invented to reconcile this pretended deliverance 
of Trajan with the irrevocable decrees of God againſt 
the damned; and he rejects the notion of John Dia- 
conus, that theſe infirmities were ſent to St. Gregory, 
as a proper antidote againſt the pride, which might 
have puffed him up after ſo great an exploit, as that 
of having reſcued Trajan's ſoul from the bottom 
of hell. Hoc ſane fundamento everſo . . . preci- 
duntur trice variæ ab antiquis Theologis Scholaſlicis ex- 
cogitatæ, ad exponendum quomods . ſalva decretorum di- 
vinorum veritate de abyſſo nunquam ſeneſeente, (id eff, 
ut ipſe D. Gregorius X XXIV. mor. c. 13. expoſuit, de 
nulla unquam in inferno redemptione, ) potuerit wir ſanctus, 
exorare Trajani a Tartaro ereptionem: quibuſdam dicen- 


tibus, Trajanum precibus ſancti Gregorii ad vitam re- 


vocatum egifſe pœnitentiam; quod habet S. Thomas in 
4. diflin&. 45. queſt. 2. art. 5. ad 5. Aliis afſerentibus, 


ſuſpenſam fuiſſe Trajani condemnationem, & D. Gregorit 


oratione impeditam, ut videre eſt apud D. Thomam in 1. 
diſtin. 43. queſt. 2. art. 2. ad quintum, & queſt. 6. 
de weritat. artic. 6. ad quartum. Nihil horum neceſſarium 


eſt, ſuppoſita narrationis prædictæ falſitate, qua item 


rewidta, concidit quod ait Fohannes Diaconus, ægritudi- 


nes de quibus diximus, immiſſas eſſe ſancto Gregorio, ne 
6b 6am Trajani ereptionem exoratam, tumeret animo (9). 


[4] Situated in a very ſolitary place.) * This 
« Abbey is ſituated in a large valley ; and the foreſt 
and the hills, which ſurround it, are placed in ſuch 
a manner, that they ſeem to conceal it from the 
« reſt of the earth. They incloſe arable lands, plan- 
* tations of fruit-trees, paſture-grounds and nine 
* ponds, which ſtand round the Abbey, and render 
« the acceſs to it ſo difficult, that it is extremely hard 
eto come to it without a guide. There was formerly a 
«« road from Montagne to Paris, which paſſed behind 
„the walls of the gardens; but though it was in the 

N | we woods, 


7 T 


(9) Lew, ibid 
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TRE 


who refuſed to imitate the Abbot, and like him abſtain from drinking wine, eating eggs and 


m. page 22+ fiſh, and labour with bis hands for three hours every day (F). This Abbey had fallen into 
great want of diſcipline, It was founded in the year 1140 [B]. 


* woods, and above five hundred paces from the 
« incloſure, and though it could not be removed 
© to a greater diſtance without a conſiderable expence, 
<« the Abbot notwithſtanding procured it to be altered, 
ce that the places contiguous to the Monaſtery might be 
* leſs frequented. So that there is nothing more ſoli. 
« tary than this deſert: for though there are ſeveral 
„ towns and villages at the diſtance of three leagues 
4 round about, it ſeems to be in another country. Si- 
* lence reigns every where; there is no noiſe heard 
4 bat that of the trees when ſhaken by the winds, 
and that of the brooks running among the pebbles. 
« As you go oat of the foreſt of Perche, when you 
* come from the South, you diſcover this Abbey; and 
% though it ſeems very near, you muſt travel a league 
* before you come at it; but at laſt having deſcended 
* from the mountain, croſſed the heath, and gone 
« ſome little way amongſt hedges and covered paths, 
© you come to the firſt Court, where the Receiver 
e lodges, which is ſeparated from that of the 
„Monks by a ſtrong paliſade of pales and thorns, 
| „ which the Abbot ordered to be made after he had 
(x) Felibien, De- ** retired thither (i).“ | 
ſeription de! Ab- 55 This Abbey had fallen into great avant of di/- 
| 3 cipline. It was e- in the year 1140.) I fſnall 
. * 725. ſtill make uſe of the author, who furniſhed me with 
in 1671, and re- the preceding remark. ** The Abbey of our Lady of 
printed in 16382, ** the houſe of God de la Trappe, (for ſo it is called) 


“% Holy Virgin in 1214 by Robert Archbiſhop of 
** Roan, Raoul Biſhop of Evreux, and Sylveſter 
“ Biſhop of Seez. It felt for a long time the decline 
« of the Ciſtercian Order, and was fallen into a re- 
% laxation of diſcipline, which every body knows ſe- 
„ veral Monaſteries of that Order ſtill labour under, 
* ſince the remiſſneſs introduced within theſe two 
« hundred years, not having embraced the ftrit ob- 
« ſervance of the rule reviewed in France by the late 
«* Cardinal de la Rochefoucault, when Meſſire Arnaud 
John Bouthillier de Rance, Doctor of Divinity, firſt 
% Chaplain to the late Duke of Orleans, and Com- 
* mendatory Abbot of this Abbey, above twenty five 
years ago, by his care and frequent exhortations 
“ prevailed upon the Monks of this Abbey to conſent, 
*« and defire of themſelves, that it might be put into 
the hands of the Fathers of the ſtri obſervance of the 
“ Ciſtercian Order, in order to reſtore the firſt primitive 
* and genuine practice of the Rule. The Abbot de 
„ Barbarie of the ſtrict Obſervance, and Viſitor of the 
“% Province, going thither at the requeſt of the Abbot 
„ de Rance, with a commiſſion from the Abbot de 
«© Prieres, Vicar-General, made an agreement with 
* the Abbot and the ancient Monks of Ja Trappe, on 
„ the 17th of Auguſt 1662, which was afterwards | 
“ redtified in the Parliament of Paris on the 16th of 
February 1663. In virtue of which the Monks of | 
the ſtrict Obſervance entered into the Monaſtery, (2) Idem, pag, 


% was founded by Rotrou, Count of Perche in the“ and took poſſeſſion (2).” By 11, & /egg. 
« year 1140, and conſecrated under the name of the | | | Io. 
| (a) Cicero, ER TREBATIUS (CAIUS) ſirnamed Teſta (a), was a very eminent Civilian. He had 
3 a vaſt memory (b), and though he profeſſed the ſect of Epicurus (c), he was a man of 
l incomparable probity (d). He was recommended by Cicero to the favour of Julius 
1b) See remarks Ceſar during the wars in Gaul; and if he had thought proper, might have enjoyed the 
45 profits of che place of Tribune without executing the functions of it [4]. Perhaps he 
(e) Idem, ibis. would not have diſcharged them well, for it ſeems that Cicero reproaches him a little 
Fei. . ſometimes that he wanted bravery (e); and undoubtedly it was only on account of his () S., Berta, 


(4) See the fame learned converſation that he was beloved by Ceſar and his friends. 


remark, 


pey's party are extremely miſtaken [B]: he always adhered to Ceſar, and exhorted Epiſt. 10.'lid. 7. 
He maintained his reputation in ſuch a manner, after 


Cicero to be of the ſame party. 


There are extant 4 Zuriſpertis, 


ſeveral letters, which he received from Cicero. Thoſe who ſay that he engaged in Pom- * 


248. & Ciceron, 


Ceſar's death, chat Auguſtus being doubtful concerning the validity of codicils, autho- 


A] He wa, recommended by Cicero to the favour of 
Fulius Ceſar . . . and if he had thought proper might 
have enjoyed &c.) Cicero recommended him in the 


following terms. Hunc, mi Cæſar, fic velim omni tua 


comitate complectare, ut omnia que fer me pofſis adduci 
ut in meos conferre velis, in unum hunc conferas : de 
quo tibi homine hac ſpondeo non illo vetere verbe meo, 
quod, cum ad te de Milone ſcripſiſſem, jure luſiſti: ſed 
more Romano, quo modo homines non inepti loguuntur : 
probiorem hominem, meliorem virum, pudentiorem efſe 
neminem. Accedit etiam, quod familiam ducit, in jure 
ciwili fingularis memoria, ſumma ſcientia. Huic ego 
neque tribunatum, neque prafetturam, neque ullius bent» 
ficti certum nomen peto: benevolentiam tuam & libera- 
litatem pet: neque impedio, quo minus, fi tibi ita pla- 
cuerit, etiam hiſce eum ornes gloridle inſignibus. Jo- 
() Cicero, Epif, tum denique hominem tibi ita trade de manu (ut ajunt 
5. lid. 7. ad Fa- id manum tuam iſtam, victoria & fide preſiantem (1). 
miliar. pag. m. i. e. I requeſt you, my dear Cæſar, that you would 
375, 376. Ob- ©* ſhew this man all poſſible kindneſs, and that whatever 
ſerve that in the “ you can be prevailed upon by me to do for my 
233 the « friends, you would do for bim alone: with regard 
Atticus, he uſes to the man, I aſſure you, not in my uſual expreſ- 
theſe words, Tre- ** ſion, which, when I wrote to you about Milo, 
batii beni viri & % you juſtly laughed at, but after the Roman man- 
"= x . © ner, in which men of ſenſe ſpeak, that there is 
3 oe © * not a man more honeſt, better, or more modeſt, 
« Iam glad that Add to this, another eminent qualification in him, 
« you were plea- “ that he has a vaſt knowledge in the Civil Law. | 
* ſed with the « do not aſk for him a Tribuneſhip, or a Lieutenancy, 
<< converſation of 4, and any particular favour, but only your good 
« Trebatius, a ,, : 
« good man and Will and generoſity towards him; nor ſhall J ob- 
« citizens « jeR, if you ſhall think proper to beſtow on him 


riſed 


* theſe titles of honour. I deliver him out of my 

« own hand (as they ſay) into your's, which is ſo 

„ 1]luſtrious for victory and fidelity.” This recom- 

mendation was of great weight, for it depended in- 

tirely on Trebatius to be an honorory Tribune, and 

to enjoy the profits of the place: Ex tuis literis cog- 

novi preproperam quandam feſtinationem tuam, I fimul 

ſum admiratus cur tribunatus commoda, demio preſertim | | 
labore militiæ, contemſeris (2). i. e. By your letters (2) Idem, Epiſt. 


* 1 underſtood that you have been a little too haſty, 8+ % dm Libri. 


«© and was {urprized that you ſhould refuſe the profits 
« of the Tribune's place, when you were excuſed the 
« ſervice.” Cicero had foreſeen, that he would be 
the greateſt obſtacle to his own fortune (3). He is (3) 776 unum 
not the only perſon of that temper ; how many peo- toms fo 2 
ple ate there, who would have been advanced, if 22 Ach 
they had had patience enough, and been importunate Epiſt. 7, cju/ds 
and preſumptuous to an exceſſive degree ? Libri. 

[B] Thoſe who ſay that he engaged in Pompey's party, 
are extremely miſtaken.) Zazius has aſſerted this fal- 
lity, and has been confuted by Rutilius, as William 
Grotius obſerves : Cum bellum civile incradeſceret par- 
tes Ceſaris ſemper bona fide ſecutus eft, ipſumque Cice- 
ronem monere non deſlitit, ut vel ei ſe conjungeret, vel in | 
Græciam proficiſceretur (). Ut mirum wideri paſſit () Plut. in Vita 
Zaſium ſeribere, Trebutium Pompejanarum fuiſſe parti- Ciceron. 
um, & Ciceronis interventu in gratiam receptum : ſed 0 
bac jam Rutilius diluit (4). i. e. When the civil (4 Guilel. Gro- 
* war grew hot, he always ſerved Cæſar's party tivs, de Fitts Fur 
«+ faithfully, and never ceaſed to adviſe Cicero to join c paz. ha 
„with him, or go into Greece. So that it ſeems 
* ſurpriſing, that Zaſius ſhould write, that Trebatius 
«« was of Pompey's party, and recommended to his 

« favour 
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{f) Bertrand, 
ibid. 249» 


lib. 2. ver. 78. 


; G Admonentem 


Trebatium ut 
offurgeret minus 
familiari vultu 
reſpexiſſe, Sueton- 
in Julio, cap. 78. 


(6 Bertrandus, 
de Furiſperitis, 


lib. 2. pag. m. 
„„ 


TRE 


riſed the uſe of them by the advice and for the reaſons of Trebatius CJ. aſter having 


627 


conſulted the moſt able Civilians. Several writers ate of opinion, that when we find in 


the Pandects ( 


F), that the Ancients have ſaid a thing, this ought chiefly to be underſtood 


of Trebatius and his diſciple Labeo. The title of learned, which Horace gives Treba- th) Pomponive, 
(e) Horat. Sat. 1. tius, ſignifies, in my opinion, a great deal in that paſſage (g). This Civilian's maſter £ 9m Juri 


was Cornelius Maximus (+). 


He publiſhed divers works [DI. He was miſtaken ſome- 3 


times in aſſerting, that certain things had never been taught [E]. | 


“ favour by Cicero: but Rutilius confutes this.“ 
Suetonius relates, 1. that Trebatius adviſed Julius 
Ceſar to riſe up, when the Senators came to him in 
the Temple of Venus. 2. that Ceſar diſapproving 
this advice, ſhewed ſome coldneſs towards Treba- 
tius (5). This proves, that our Civilian was in Ceſar's 
favour. 5 

[C] Auguſtus being doubtful concerning the validity 
of codicils, authoriſed the uſe of them by the advice 
of Trebatius.) Read the following words of Bertrand : 
Ceterum Fuſtinianus in F. 1. de jure Codicil. in Inſti- 
tut. refert, Auguſtum, cum de codicillorum viribus dubi- 
taret, qui antea in uſu non fuerant, convocaſſe ſapientes 
viros, inter quos Trebatium, cujus tunc maxima aucto- 
ritas erat, & queſifſe, an non abſonans a juris ratione 
codicillorum uſus et, recipique poſit : Trebatium id 
ſua ſiſſ Auguſto, quod diceret, utililſimum ac neceſſarium 
civibus eſſe, propter magnas & longas peregrinationes, 
que apud weteres fuiſſent; ubi ſi quis teſtamentum facere 
non poſſet, tamen codicillos poſſet (6). i. e. But 
« Juttinian in F. 1. de Jure Codicil. in Iuſtit. relates, 
* that Auguſtus being in doubt concerning the validity 
« of codicils, which were not in ule before, called 


* together the wiſe men, and among the reſt Treba- 


„ tius, Whoſe authority was then very great, and 
« inquired, whether the uſe of codicils was not con- 
© trary to the Law, or might be admitted: that 


* Trebatius adviſed Auguſtus to it, alledging, that it 


was of great advantage and neceſſary to the Citi- 
zens, on account of the great and long journies 
which were cuſtomary among the Ancients, where 
a man might make codicils, if he could not make 


[D] He publiſhed divers works.) An old Scholiaſt 
(9) tells us, that Aulus (10) Trebatius, a Roman (9) Vetus Scholi- 
Knight and Civilian, wrote ſome 'Treatiſes upon the %s Herarii in 
Civil Law, and nine books about Religions. This “ 146. 2. 
account is not exact, ſince Macrobius has cited the 
roth book of that work of 'Trebatius (11). There is (79) He ſhould 


till leſs accuracy in theſe words of Bertrand: Certum Ne called him 


eſt Trebatium ſeripfſe de religionibus lib. duos (12). an 

i. e. It is certain, that Trebatius wrote two books (71) Macrob. 

concerning Religions“? . 
LE] Aſerting, that certain things had never been 3 Pm. 388. 

taught.) Cicero once convicted him of falſity. I (12) Bertrand. 

ſhall relate the fact at length, in order to ſhew that 4 Juriſperitits, 

Trebatius entertained his friends well. Iluſeras her; P*S* 25% 253. 

inter ſcyphos : quod dixeram, controverſiam eſſe, poſſetne 

beres, quod furtum antea fatlum Set, furti recte agere. 

ltaque, eſſi damum bene fotus ſeroque redieram, tamen id 

cops, ubi hac controverfia eft, notavi, & deſcriptum 

tibi miſi : ut ſcires, id, quod tu neminem ſenſſſſe dicebas, Be 

Sex. Alium, M. Manilium, M. Brutum ſenſiſ (13). (73) Cicero, 

i. e. You ridiculed me yeſterday in your cups, be- * why "_ 

, cauſe 1 had ſaid, that it was a queſtion, whether an 1. 

heir could proſecute a perſon for a theft committed 

before he was heir. And therefore though [ went 

home well in liquor, yet I ſet down the chapter, 

where this queition is, and have ſent it you, that 

you may know, that what you ſaid no body ever 

thought of, was the opinion of Sext. AÆlius, M,. 

« Manilius, M. Brutus.“ 'Thoſe who make uſe of 


this letter to ſhew, that Trebatius practiſed the prin- 


ciples of his ſect, and lived like an open Epicurean, 
reaſon ill. Did not Cicero, who was ſo great an ene- 
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Juris Civilis 


%a will.“ Mr. Menage rejects Heinſius's notion, 
who pretended to prove, that the opinions of Treba 
tius are frequently condemned in the Pandects: Longe 

7) Menagius, plura ſunt, ſays Mr. Menage (7), in quibus Trebatii 
6 ſententiam ſequuntur cæteri Furis interpreted, & omnino 
Amenit. cap. 14+ falſa eft Heinſiana ſententia. i. e. There are a 
* great many more things, in which the other Civi- 
* }ians follow Trebatius's opinion, and Heinſius's at- 
& ſertion is abſolutely falſe.” It is certain, that 'Tre- 
batius's authority was very conſiderable for many ages. 
The following words of Ammianus Marceilinus ſhew 
this. Hi ut altius videantur jura callere 'TREBATIUM 
loquuntur & Caſeellium, & Alfenum, S Auruncorum 
Sicanorumque jam diu leges ignotas cum Evandri matre 


(3) Ammian. abhinc ſceculis obrulas multis (8). i. e. Thele per- 


my of Epicurus, drink hard that evening ? Can any 


thing be concluded againſt his morals ? It is true 


therefore, that this paſſage does not hinder Trebatius 
from being a proof, that the impious notions of the 
Epicureans were compatible with the practice of mo- 
ral virtues ; for, as I have already obſerved, Trebatius 
was a very honeit man, Bertrand draws another in- 
ference from this letter of Cicero; and obſerves, that 
it proves that Trebatius being deſirous of paſſing for 
the inventor of his anſwers, affirmed magiſterially that 
no writer had ever ſaid ſuch a thing: Tantam autem 
Trebatius in reſpondendo vanam oftentationem, inanemque 
glariolam habebat, ut ſæpilſime que plerigue ante eum 


dixerant, neminem præter eum fenſiſſt audacter profite- 
retur (14). 


i. e. Trebatius had ſo much vanity (14) Bertrandus; 


(a) Mr. Tho. 


Marcell. lib. 30. ©* ſons, that they may ſeem to be the more profoundly 


Cap. 4: pag: m. 
"06 - 


cc 


verſed in Law, ſpeak of TzEBaTLus, and Cal- 


cellius, and Alfenus, and the Laws of the Aurunci 


and Sicanians, long fince unknown and buried 
with Evander's mother in oblivion many ages 


__ ago. 


Gordon's Preface 
to Cato's Letters, 
pag. 57. 4th edit. 
London 17 37. 


(5) Mr. Gordon 


tells us, ibid. page 
58. that he was 
in his fifty fifth 
year, when he 
died in December 
1723. 


(c) ldem, ibid. 
pag. 46, 47. 


and oftentation in his anſwers, that he very fre- 4 Juriſperitis, 


*« quently preſumed to declare that no body had ever Ps. 251, 252, 


60 2 what moſt authors before him had | 
« ſaid.” e 


= TRENCHARD (JOHN) was deſcended of one of the ancienteſt families in 


England, his anceſtor having come over with William the Conqueror (a). 


He was 


born in the year 1669 (5), and had a liberal education, and was bred to the Law, in 
which he made an amazing progreſs; but Politics and his place of Commiſſioner of 
the Forfeited Eſtates in Ireland, which he enjoyed in the reign of King William, and in 
which he made a great figure, though very young, took him from the Bar, whither 


he never had any inclination to return, 


And by the death of an uncle, and his mar- 


riage, he was fallen into an ealy fortune with the proſpect of a much greater (c). He 
began very early to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his writings, for in 1697 he publiſhed at 
London in 4to, An Argument ſhewing that a Standing Army is inconſiſtent with a Free 
Government, and abſolutely deſiruchive to the Conſtitution of the Engliſh Monarchy, The 
year following he publiſhed at London in 4to, A Short Hiſtory of Standing Armies in 


England | A}, a third edition ot which was printed the fame year. 


[4] 4 Short Hiſtory of Standing Armies in England] 
In the Preface it is obſerved, that there is nothing 
in which the generality of mankind are ſo much 
« miſtaken, as when they talk of Government. The 


Theſe two pamphlets 
gave 


% different effects of it are obvious to every one, but 
ſew can trace its cauſes, Moſt men having indi- 
« gelted ideas of the nature of it attribute all public 
“ milcarriages to the corruption of mankind, Toy 

; * think 
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pave occaſion to ſeveral others in anſwer to them, particularly, Some Reflections on 3 
amphlet lately publiſhed, intitled, An Argument ſhewing that a Standing Army &c. 
ndon 1697 in 4to. An Argument ſpewing that a Standing Army with conſent of Par- 
liament is not inconſiſtent with a free Government Sc. London 1698 in 4x. A Letter 
ballancing the Neceſſity of keeping a Land. force in times of Peace, with the Dangers that 
may follow on it, London 1698 in 4to. A Confutation of a late Pampblet, intitled, A 
Letter ballancing &c. London 1698 in 4to, and A wy Reply to the Hiſtory of Stand- 
ing Armies in England: with ſome Account of the Authors : London 1698 in 4to. In 
November 1720 Mr. Trenchard, in conjunction with Mr. Thomas Gordon, began to 
publiſh in the London, and afterwards in the Britiſh Fournal, a ſeries of Letters under 
the name of Cato, upon various public and important ſubjects, which were continued 
for nigh three years with a very great reputation. But among theſe papers were inter- 
mixed ſome written by our author under the name of Diogenes upon ſeveral points of 
Religion, which being thought very exceptionable by Dr. Samuel Clarke, he wrote 


ſome ſhort Animadverſions upon them, that were never 
reader from the original MS, in the remark [B]. Mr. Jo 


* think the whole maſs is infected; that it is impoſſi- 
ble to make any reformation ; and ſo ſubmit pati- 
ently to their countries calamities, or elſe ſhare in 
the ſpoil ; whereas complaints of this kind are as 
old as the world, and every age has thought their 
own the worſt, We have not only our own ex- 
perience, but the example of all times to prove, 
that men in the ſame circumſtances will do the 
ſame things, call them by what names of diſtinc- 
tion you pleaſe. A Government 1s a mere piece 
of clock-work, and having ſuch ſprings and wheels, 
muſt act after ſuch a manner, and therefore the art 
is to conſtitute it ſo, that it muſt move to the pub- 
lic advantage. It is certain, that every man will 
act for his own intereſt ; and all wiſe Govern- 


the Governors and Governed the ſame. In an ab- 
ſolute Monarchy, where the whole power is in one 
man, his intereſt will only be regarded; in an 
* Ariſtocraſy, the intereſt of a few; and in a free 
Government, the intereſt of every one. This would 
be the caſe of England, if ſome abuſes, that have 
lately crept into our Conſtitution, were removed. 
The freedom of the Kingdom depends upon the 
people's chooſing the Houſe of Commons, who are 
a part of the Legiſlature, and have the ſole power 
of giving money, Were this a true Repreſenta- 
tive, and free from external force or private bribery, 
nothing could paſs there but what they thought 
was for the public advantage. For their own in- 
tereſt is ſo interwoven with the people's, that if 
they act for themſelves (which every one of them 
will do as near as he can) they muſt a& for the 
common intereſt of England. And if a few amon 

them ſhould find it their intereſt to abuſe their 
power, it will be the intereſt of all the reſt to 
puniſh- them for it ; and then our Government 
would act mechanically, and a rogue will as natu- 
rally be hanged, as a clock ſtrike twelve when the 
% hour is come. This is the fountain-head, from 
„ whence the people expect all their happineſs, and 


«* ſerve them free from corruption, they will take 


care to keep every body elſe fo.” The Hiſtory it 

ſelf begins thus: / any man doubts whether a flanding 

army is Slavery, Popery, Mahometiſm, Paganiſm, A. 
theiſm, or any thing which they pleaſe, let him read, Firſt, 
the flory of Matho and Spendius at Carthage, and the 
Mamalukes of Egypt. Secondly, the hifteries of Strada 
and Bentivoglio, where he will find what ork nine 
— — made - the ſeventeen Provinces, 
though the country was full of fortified towns, poſſeſſed 
by the Low Country Lords, 1 A ae 
Germany, England, and France. Thirdly, the hiſtory 
of Philip de Comines, auhere he «will find that Lewis 
XI inſlaved the waſt country of France with 25000 
men ; and that the raiſing 500 horſe by Philip of Bur- 
gundy firnamed the Good was the ruin of thoſe Provin- 
ces. Fourthly, Ludlow's Memoirs, where he will find, 
that an army raiſed to defend our liberties, made foot- 
balls of that Parliament, at whoſe actions all Europe 
ſtead amazed, and in a few years ſet up ten ſeveral 
ſorts of Government contrary io the genius of the awhole 
Nation, and the opinion of half their own body. Such 


ments are founded upon that principle; ſo that 
this whole myſtery is only to make the intereſt of 


„ and infinite millions of ſtars are ſtuck there, many 


for INFINITE OTHER USES, 


will put the machine in motion.“ 


the Tranſmigrators of ſouls in Greece and elſewhere, 


the redreſs of their grievances ; and if we can pre- 


ev but ſhall be given the 
n Jackſon M. A. wrote likewiſe 
| in 


is the influence of a General over an army, that he can 
make them act like a piece of mechaniſm, whatever 
their private opinions are. Laſily, let bim read the 
Arguments againſt a Standing Army, te Diſcourſe 
concerning Militia's, , Militia Reformed, and the 
Anſwers to them. But leſt all this ſhould not ſatisfy 
him, I will here give a ſhort Hiſtory of Standing Armies 
in England; I will trace this myſtery of iniquity from 
the beginning, and ſhew the ſeveral ſieps by which it has 
crept upon us. | | | 
[LB] Dr. Clarke wrote ſome ſhort Animadverſuns 

upon them, that were never publiſhed, but ſhall be given 
the reader from the original MS. in the remark.] 'They 
are as follow, 

Tux BRITISH JouRNal. No. XI. for Dec. 1. 1722. 
- 1. If we hear a Southſayer, Poet, or Philoſopher, 
« talk of the dignity of human nature, man is lifted | 
up to a reſemblance with his great Creator. He 
is Lord of the Univerſe; all things are made for 
his uſe, even ſuch as are of no uſe to him, but to 
« do him miſchief, 'The ſun is placed in the firma- 
„ ment to ripen his cabbage, and dry his linnen ; 


« thouſand times bigger than the earth, to ſupply the 
« vant of farthing candles, though vaſtly many of 
«« them are not to be ſeen but by glaſſes, and without 
% doubt infinite others not to be ſeen with them.” | 
Dr. Clarke. Yes: though not for his uſe only, but alſo 


2. His [man's] paſſions, which direct and go- 
« yern all the motions of his mind, ſeem to me to be 
% purely mechanical; and whoever would govern him, 
« and lead him, muſt apply to thoſe paſſions, that is, 
«« pull the proper ropes, and turn the sheet, which 


Dr. Cl. In paſſible, that even SENSE er PERCEPTION 
ſhuuld be the effect of MECHANISM. 
No. XIII. for Decemb. 15. 1722. | 
3. I think all mankind, except the Bramins and 


„do agree, that we may deſtroy other animals for 
«freed; Ke." | 

Dr. Cl. They are plainly made Fug that purpoſe, ani- 
mals being ( moſt of them ) fitted by NATURE to FRED | 
on other animals: and by this means there is room for 
infinitely more life in the world, than if the FooD of all 
animals was INANIMATE. | | 

4 Indeed, as things ſtand at preſent, though we 
% had not revelation for it, we may be very ſure that 
„God Almighty has given us dominion over other 
creatures, becauſe he has actually given us the power 
„in a good meaſure to deſtroy and — — them, as 
« far as they may be hurtful or uſeful to us; and 
«« therefore we think them not objects of moral du- 
* ties, becauſe we can hurt them and they cannot 
% make repriſals, or equal repriſals upon us.“ 

Dr. Cl. The text is merely hiſtorical, and means only 
natural power, 204 moral dominion, ve which moral 
obedience is correlative ; F which no creature upon earth 
but man, is capable. The word therefore] is here uſed 
very unjuſtly. 

„ Whenever any ſtate is in no condition to re- 

„ pel injuries, nor can have protection from any other, 
„ who are concerned to preſerve them, conſtant ex- 
„ perience ſhews us, that they become the prey of a 
4 greater, 
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in anſwer to Mr. Trenchard's Letters a Defence of human Liberty, printed at London 1725 


in 8vo, 


Mr. Gordon afterwards collected the papers written by Mr, Trenchard and him- 


ſelf, and publiſhed them in four vol. in 12mo, under the title of Cat's Letters ; or Eſſays 
on Liberty civil and religious, and other important ſubjefts ; the fourth edition of which cor- 


rected was printed at London in 1737. 


It was imagined that the Lord Moleſworth had a 


chief, at leaſt a conſiderable hand in thoſe Letters; but Mr. Gordon aſſures us in his 


greater, who hint themſelves ob/iged to keep no 
«© meaſures with them, nor want pretences from re- 
* ligion or their own intereſts to oppreſs them.” 

Dr. Cl. No, they a againſt their own reaſon and 
conſcience. | | | 

No. XV. for December 29. 1722. 

6. © The opinion of ſome is, that virtue is a ſort of 
« real being, and ſubſiſts in its own nature.” | 

Dr. Cl. No, but a real proportion or fitneſs, ari/- 


ing neceſlarily from the mutual relations of things and 
perſons. | 


7. * Some ſets of Philoſophers have thought this 


«« firſt cauſe to be only pure matter, not being able 


to conceive that any thing can be made out of no- 
« thing.” | x 


Dr. Cl. This is contradictory; for out of pure matter, 


intelligence and active powers can never ariſe. 

8. „ For ſome think, that he muſt act from the 
«« neceſſity of his own nature.” 

Dr. Cl. He muſt indeed be by neceſſity; 
by neceſlity, is an expreſs contradiction. 

9. For ſince his Being is neceſſary, they think 
* that his Will and Attributes, (which are parts of his 
«« being, eſſential to it, and inſeparable from it) and 
« conſequently his actions, which are reſults of that 
„ will and of thoſe attributes, muſt be neceſſary too“ 

Dr. Cl. Not his actions, but his power of acting 7s 
a neceſſary perfection. It is an eſſential and neceſſary 
perſection in him to be endued with will or freedom, or 
power of ating. 

10. They cannot conceive how a Being, who has 
the principles and cauſes of all things within itſelf, 
could exiſt without having 
tively from all eternity ; which mult have excluded 
choice and preference in his actions, which implies 
doubt and deliberation.” | 
Dr, Cl. Neither does ſeeing and knowing exclude 
choice, nor choice imply doubt or uncertainty. 

11. They cannot apprehend how reaſon and 


but 1 act 


cc 


„are called by the ſame names in men; for judg- 


« ment in them, as far as it regards their own volun- 
« tary operations, is only the balance of the conveniences 


or inconveniences, which will reſult from their own 
«c 


to Beings or events out of their power, and which 


« depend npon other cauſes.” | | 

Dr. Cl. No; it is the confidering of what is right in 
itſelf; and in God it is the ſame. e 

(12) „But if a Being can have no cauſes without 
« itſelf, but produces every thing by its own energy 
and power, ſees all things at once, and cannot err, 
as men may, nor conſequently deliberate and de- 
« bate With itſelf ; they think it muſt act ſingly, and 
in one way only; and where there is 20 choice, or, 
Which is the ſame thing, but one choice, they con- 
ceive there is always nece/ity.” 

Dr. Cl. No ; but will chooſe and ad, both of which 
are inconſiſtent with neceſlity. | 

13. ** They have thought this laſt opinion bordered 
« tov much upon the material ſyſtem, as being able 
„to ſee but little difference in the operations of a 
« Being acting neceſſarily, and the productions of blind 
matter conſtantly in action, and acting mecha- 
% nically.”:- 

Dr. Cl. Acting neceſſarily are contradictory terms. 

14. ** Since the effect is ſuppoſed to be the ſame, 
« the 4vi/dom and contrivance, or what we are forced to 
« call by theſe names for want of another, are the r 
« ſpring, or chief wheel of the machine, or one link 
« of the chain of cauſes.“ 


Dr. Cl: Wiſdom and contrivance are not ſprings, 


but modes of acting. 

15. * Finding or fancying themſelves to be the 
« moſt valuable part of the whole, it was very natural 
„ for them to believe, that 4% was made for their 


Vol. IX. 


ſeen every thing intui- 


wiſdom can be analogous in him [God] to what 


or others thoughts or actions, as they have relation 


Dedication 


% ſakes, and that their happineſs was the only or 
„ chief view of the ſupreme Being.” 112 8 
Dr. Cl. Not the whole Univerſe, but the whole 
earth, 2 | 

16.“ Seeing at the ſame time, that many things 
happen in the world /ze-mmingly againſt his [God's] 
revealed will.“ | | 

Dr. Cl, No * thing. 

17. © For if the malignity in it [human nature] is 
greater than precepts, examples, or exhortations can 
remove, the heavier ſcale nuſt weigh down.” 

Dr. Cl. Can inftead of do. | 
18. How much more modeſt and reaſonable would 
it be to argue. . . that all cauſes muſt firſt or laſt 
center in the ſupreme cauſe, who, from the exiſtence 
of his own nature, muſt always do what is beſt, and 
6 muſt be inſlantanzous emanations of him- 
e * 
Dr. CI. Action and emanation contradickorily fap- 
poſed to be the ſame. PB... 

19. He ſees all things at one view, and nothing 
can happen without his leave or permiſſion, and 
„ without his giving power enough to have it dead. 

Dr. Cl. Net to have it effected, but capable of being 


cc 


effected. 


20. But when I conſider theſe ideas [of good and 
evil] in regard to God, I mult confider them as ob- 
« jets of his will, which can alone conflitute right or 
% aurong, though they may ſometimes not quadrate 
with the notions, that we form of juſtice among(t 
one another, and which are only prudent rules for 
* our own ſeparate convenience, and take in no part 


” 


of the creation but ourſelves.” | 
Dr. Cl. A moſt impious ſentence, deſtroying the ver 
eſſence of good and ewvil. f YN ; F 
21. We cannot enter into the rationale of God's pu- 
niſping all mankind for the fin of their firſt parents, 
which they could not help; nor for his puniſbing all 
Iſrael with a peſtilence for the private fin of David, 
which without doubt many of them condemned ; 
„ nor for his bringing plagues upon the Egyptians, 
„ becauſe he had hardened Pharaoh's heart, no more 
„than for his deſtroying ail mankind at the deluge 
« for crimes, Which he cou/d have prevented, &c.” 

Dr. Cl. I all theſe here is non cauſa pro cauſa ; er 
a fine qua non is put for a cauſe; which is never true 
reaſoning. 

22. In order to this they have made man the 
e primum mobile, and his mind the firſt principle of 


a a * 
BJ, WY. 


all his actions, independent of the author of his 


Being, &c.“ 
Dr. Cl. Net independent, but by bis free permiſſion 
it is left to itſelf; elſe it could be nd ngen. 

23. His [God's] juſtice, they tay, obliges him 
* to this conduct, and his power enables him to exe- 
cute and bring it to paſs; and fo by affecting to 
« do right to one attribute of his, which they can- 
<* not underſtand, and which they may poſſibly miſtake 
«© by ſoppoſing it to be different from his will, (which 
« alone, as has been ſaid, can conltitute right or 

wrong) they take away and rob him f all or moff 
„of the ret.” 

Dr. Cl. No; not of any one. 
24. His preſcience, or knowledge from all eterfiity 
of every event, which does or can happen in the 
' Univerle, is denied at once; for whatever is contin- 
gent in its own nature, or may or may not hap- 
„% pen, cannot be foreſeen. It is no irreverence to the 
«+ ſupreme Being to ſay, thai he cannot do impoſſibi- 
lities, and know things which cannot be known; and 
« jt is certain he mult know all things which can be 
© known, becaule they all depend upon his will.” 

Dr. Cl. If this were true, then they would be no 
more objects of preſcience than contradictions are ob- 
jects of power. Therefore all this paragraph is an ab- 


/urd Petitio Ptincipii. 
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( d) Pag. xvi. 


TRE 


Dedication of them to 7obn Milner Eſq; (d), that this noble perſon never wrote a line 


in them, nor contributed a thought towards them, nor knew who wrote them, till all 


the world knew, nor was ever conſulted about them, nor ever ſaw any. of them till they 


26. It reflects upon his wiſdom and power; upon 
« the firſt, as ſuppoſing he de/rres or intends to bring 
„any defigns or ug | to paſs, and yet that he has 
not choſen the proper methods to attain them; or 
« upon the latter, that he cannot attain them if he 
* would.” | | | 

Dr. Cl. His defire is not (as this ſuppoſes ) io make 


men db right, but that they ſhould freely chooſe 40 de 


right. 2 6 | $507 3 a 
26. © It intrenches upon his Providence and Go- 
« yernment of the Univerſe, by giving part of his 
&« power out of his own hand, and by leaving it to the 
« diſcretion of inferior and weak Beings, to contra- 
« dict himſelf and diſappoint his intentions.” 
Dr. Cl. Leawing free agents to themſelves is not giv- 


ing any power out of his own hands, nor diſap- 


pointing any of his own intentions; for this is tbe 
very thing he intends. 5 wes EN. 
27, I do not ſee what has been or can be ſaid 


| © to theſe objections more, than that we are not to rea- 


« fon upon the proceedings of Providence, which acts 
„upon motives and maxims far above us, and which 
« are not to be ſcanned by our little rules and ſcanty 
« capacities. And if theſe Gentlemen could but be 
«© perſuaded to reaſon thus at firſt, they would fave 
« themſelves the trouble of ſolving perpetual contra- 
« dictions.” | | 

Dr. Cl. 4 ridiculous calumny. | | 

28. For what can be more evident, than that 
« the actions of man, which ſeem moſt ſpontaneous 


* and free, depend upon his ci to do them; and that 


« that will is directed by his reaſoning faculties, 

„ which depend again upon the good or ill organi- 

« zation of his body, upon his complexion, &c.” - 
Dr. Cl. Here figures of ſpeaking are repreſented as 


- phyſical agents. 


29. The ſame reaſon, which is convincing to one 
«© man, appears ridiculous to another, and to the 
« {ame man at different times; and conſequently his 
or their actions, which are the reſults of thoſe rea- 
„ ſonings, will be different.“ | FARES 

Dr. Cl. Not the phyſical reſults. ag 

30. ** And we not only all confeſs this by endea- 
„ vouring to work upon one another by theſe mediums, 


& but heaven thinks fit to chooſe the ſame ; for what 


«© elſe can be meant by offering rewards and denounc- 
ing puniſhments, but as cau/es to produce the effects 
«« deſigned, that is, to ſave thoſe, whom Almighty 
« God in his deep wiſdom has preordained to bliſs, 
„ and to be influenced by thoſe motives?” 

Dr. Cl. Not cauſes, but arguments 10 the man, who 


is himſelf the alone cauſe. 


31. We all confeſs, that ns man can do his duty 
% evithout the grace of God; and whoever has the 
« grace of God, will do his duty. It is undoubtedly 
% to be obtained by prayer, but we muſt baue grace to 
« pray for it.“ 

D. Cl. 4 meer pun upon Calviniftical figures of 
ſpeech. | | ny 
32. What ſort of reaſoning then is this, to ſay, 
ce that Heaven gives to every man ſufficient power and 
«*« motives to chooſe the beſt, which yet prove zn/uffi- 
©. czent, c. 

Dr. Cl. Sufficient 7 enable him, inſufficient 7 force 
him. | | 

443, $6 That he [God] has made every man 
free to act or not to act by a rule, and yet has 
placed him in ſuch a ſituation, as to find a thouſand 
„ obſtacles in his way to that freedom :— 
Dr. Cl. Difficulties only, but never inſuperable. 
34. © — And that he has given him a judg- 
ment capable to determine right, and opportunities 
rightly to exerciſe that judgment; and yet by 
* making uſe of that judgment and thoſe opportunities, 
he often judges directly contrary. 2 | 
Dr. Cl. No: but by not making uſe &c. 

35. I muſt beg leave to think it very audacious 
« in a ſmall number of men, to determine the work- 
«« ings of Providence by their own narrow ſchemes at 
* the expence too of condemning the opinions and rea- 


« ſonings of che greateſt part of the world in all ages. All 


* 
- 


- 
* 


66 


44 


Were 


“ or moſt of the ſects of Philoſophers in Greece or Rome 
held fate or neceſſity; as the ſeveral ſects among 
„the Jews did, except the Eſſenes, a very ſmall fect 
«© indeed, not exceeding few thouſands. And I do 
*« not underſtand the articles of the Church of England, 
« if it is not the orthodox opinion amongſt us,” 

Dr. Cl. Here is a pleaſant Popiſb argument from the 
authority of @ Council. EN 

36. * Thoſe, who are determined to the firſt [eternal 


« bliſs} will always believe, that God takes proper 


« means to attain his ends, &c.“ 
of ſaving themſelves, not 10 force them. 

No. XVII. For January 12. 1723. | 
37.“ And therefore we may ſafely affirm, that ex- 
tenſion or ſpace (which is our conception of the ex- 
«« iſtence and immenſity of bodies) is infinite. 

Dr. Cl. True; but why of bodies only? | 
38. © Nothing is more true in finite Beings, than 
* that the whole muſt conſiſt of all its parts; but in 


Dr. Cl. His ends are to put men into a capacity 


«« infinity there is v ce, nor conſequently parts, &c.“ 


Dr. Cl. All this is nonſenſe, and ſerves no purpoſe but 
to amuſe. 4 | SHES. Galt he 

39. How vain therefore is it to form any propoſi- 
„tions or reaſonings beyond our images, of to make 
« deduCtions from premiſes wholly negative? From 
hence I conceive proceed all the fairy diſputes about 
«© the modes of God's exiiting ; what are his attributes 


« and manner of acting; whether /pace is a real 


*« Being, or only the order of things among ft themſelves ; 
« whether it is the ſenſorium of God, or what is rhe 
«© meaning of the wword ſenſorium; which controverſies 
«© have taken up a great part of the time of two 
very learned men, that has been ſpent, as I think, 
* moſtly in ſhewing, that they know nothing of the 
«« matter, or next to nothing; J am ſure, I have 


* 


«* learned nothing from their elucidations, whatever 


* others may have done.” 

Dr. Cl. See Leibnitz and Clarke's Letters, 

40. It is exceeding probable, and, I think, cer- 
tain, that there cannot be two or more ſuch Beings, 


das are neceſſary and ſelf-exiſting ; and if but one, 
then that muſt be the cauſe of all the reſt; or, 
which is the ſame thing, muſt produce all the reſt ; 


«« which mediately or immediately mult derive their 


„% from him.” 


Dr. Cl. The true conſequence is directly the contrary. 


41. ** But by what energy or power he [God] effects 


not to form propoſitions about God's eſſence; his 


attributes, concerning his eternity, his infinity, 
* the modes, or what is the /en/oriam of his exiſtence, 


66 


„or of his ways or motives for governing the Uni- 


«Tar. | 
Dr. Cl. Pleaſant and complete Popery again. 

42. I do not fee how a greater abſurdity can be 
«6 
make another, create the matter of which it is 
made, pive it all the faculties it has, all its Capa- 
cities of reaſoning, powers of action, means of think. 
ing, and preſent it with all its objects for thinking, 


and yet leave it at liberty to act againſi them all; 


** which I conceive is a downright impoſſibillty.“ 


Dr. Cl. Power of action efentially ſuppoſes what 
he here ſays is abſurd for it to ſuppoſe. 
43- ** A pair of ſcales perfectly poiſed cannot pon- 
*« derate on either fide; and a man, who has no mo- 
tives to act, awi/l not act at all.“ 
Dr. Cl. See Here the iniquity of his confounding agents 
and no agents. | | 
4. Every thing muſt be at reſt, which has no 


force to impell it; but as the lealt ſtraw breaks the 
„ horſe's back, or a ſingle ſand will {urn the beam of 


* ſcales, which hold weights as heavy as the world; 
ſo, without doubt, as minute caſes may determine 
« the aftions of men, which neither others nor 
they themſelves are ſenſible of; but certainly me- 


<< thing muſt determine them, or elſe they could not be 
„ determined.” | 


Dr. 


exiſtence, faculties, ſenſations, capacities, powvers of 
action, and CONSEQUENTLY their ations themſelves 


this, we are wholly ignorant; and conſequently ought 


put together in words, than that one Being ſhall 
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40 againſt his auill.“ 


TN 


were publiſhed, except one by accident. 


E 


His Lord ſhip indeed was ſo fond of thoſe 


letters, that, from his great partiality in ſpeaking of them, many people interred them 
to be his own, He ſent indeed once or twice, or oftener, ſome papers to be - publiſhed 


Dr. Cl. 1: is the power of acting, that determines 
the action. F any thing elſe determines it, it is no 
more an action. 

"1 "fog And it 1s nothing to the purpoſe to ſay, that 
«« their choice determines them, if ſomething elſe muſt 
determine that choice, for let it be what it will, the 
« effect muſt be neceſſary.” - 

Dr. Ci. To fay that choice determines, is nothing but 
a tautology. 1! is the man, that chooſes, or determines, 
or acts. 

46. To ſay that a man has a power to act with- 


« out any motive or impulſe to act ſeems to me to be 


«© a direct blunder. A man cannot have a will to aft 


Dr. Cl. That is to jay : nothing can be free ; becauſe 
at the time, when it is freely choſen, it cannot be not 
choſen. | | 

47. And if he [man] has a will to do it, 
« {omething muſt determine that will; and whatever 
it is, mult be his cauſe of action. 

Dr. Cl. Ns; the man only, or his active power i: 
the efficient cauſe of action. The reaſons or conſequences 


in view whereof he acts, are not themſelves agents. 


48. When he has a reaſon, that reaſon is the cauſe, 
„% or co-cauſe of the action.“ 
Dr. Cl. The ſame again. | 

49. The queltion therefore is not, whether a 


man can do what he has a mind to dh, but whe- 


«© ther he can % what he has no mind to ds; that is, if 
his inclinations concur with his reaſonings, his ap- 


_ «« pearing intereſts and his predominant paſſions, whe- 


« ther all together will not form his reſolutions, and 


make him act purſuant to them, whilſt thoſe mo- 
tives continue. One may as well ſay, a man can 


« avoid ſeeing, when an object ſtrikes the eye, or 
« hearing, when it hits the ear, to believe that he can 


« decline thinking, when the motion cauſed by the ob- 


«« jets reaches the brain, or wherever elſe the ſeat of 
thinking is, unleſs ſome more powerful object ob- 
*« ſtructs or diverts it in its journey or afterwards ; and 
«© when he does think, he muſt think as he can ; that 
«* is, according as objects from without are repreſented 
by their images to him within, or, in other words, as 
« they act upon the animal ſpirits, or whatever elſe it is, 
„ which ſets the machine in motion. A man cannot 
«© avoid feeling pain or ſickneſs, which are ſenſations 
«* of the mind, nor oe whether he will fee/ them 
„or not; nor can he avoid deſiring to get rid of them, 
unleſs ſome ſtronger motives determine him, which 
«« promiſe him greater advantages, than he ſuffers in- 
„ conveniences.” | Fs 

Dr. Cl. Here action and (perception which is mere) 
paſliveneſs, are blended as being the ſame. 

50. But here the metaphyſical Gentlemen diſtin- 
«© guiſh between the motzons of the body, and thoſe of 
% the mind, They own the pulſe wwill beat, the nerves, 
« arteries, muſcles, and blood wi// move, whether we 
«« will or not. And is it not as evident, that according 
as they move or beat, the mind receives alteration, 
is enlarged or leſſened, improved or impaired, and 
determined in many of its reſolutions ? | 
And is it not then choice philoſophy, to ſay that 
« the contexture and diſpoſition of our bodies, (which 
„were not of our own making.) often direct or in- 
« fluence the reſolutions of our minds, and yet are 


* 
* 


« not the cauſes of thoſe reſolutions; and to go on to 


«« ſuppole that our minds act independently on them, 
«« as well as of all other cauſes.” 


Dr. Cl. Here again active moving and paſlive being 


moved are confounded. | 

51, It is ridiculous to fay, that though the mind 
has a Principle of ſelf motion, yet other cauſes co- 
«© operate to produce the action; for if any other cauſe 
„ makes it do what it would not otherwiſe do, that is 
the cauſe or c-cauſe of the action produced to all 
the purpoſts of chis argument; nor can 2 at 
any one argument, which can be made ule of to 
«© thew, that ſecond caujes can produce part of the 


„action, or co operate in producing it, which can 


„ prove them incapable to produce the whole.“ 
Dr. Cl. There are no other cauſes, wor co-cauſes, nor 


under 


co-operatings, .unlſ; in a figurative ſenſe, which bas 


no place in philoſophy... . an 
52. I think I have ſhewn, that the mind of man 

can be only a ſecondary cauſe, muſt be acted upon 

<< by other cauſes, and that God alone is the firſt cauſe 


or principle of all motion; and that the actions of | 


all other Beings are neceſarily dependent upon him.” 
Dr. Cl. That is: all free agents neceſſarily depend 
upon his pleaſure for the continuation of their freedom; 


therefore they are not free. 


53. Now the force of this reaſoning [in Dr. 
** Clarke's Remark upon a Philoſophical Enquiry con- 
* cerning Human Liberty, p. 43. If the Reaſons and 
Moti ves upon which a man act, &c. ] conſiſt in put- 
ting his adverſary upon /hewing how the mind acts 
upon the body or the body upon the mind.“ | 

Dr. Cl. Not at all. 5 | 

* 54. ** We find by experience, when an object 
* ſtrikes the eye, it cauſes that ſenſation, which we 
call ſeeing; and a man cannot avoid /zeing, no 
«© more than in other circumſtances he can avoid e. 
* 7ng pain and ſickneſs, which are undoubtedly actions 
% of the mind :- — | | 

Dr. Cl. That is, mere paſſive perceptions are un- 
doubtedly actions. What would Mr. Locke have ſaid 
of ſuch à procul omni dubio? - | 

$$, Or if he chooſes another manner of ex- 
«« preſſion, we will call them paſſions, (and indeed 
* they are both; viz. the latter as they are impelled 
«© by other cauſes, and the former as they produce fu- 


« ture events: and it ſeems very trifling to me in ſo 
«« great a man, to ſpend ſo many pages about the 


„ propriety of a word, when the meaning intended to 
* be conveyed by it was fully underftood.)” | 
Dr. Cl. That is action 7s not action; and not action 
is action. Ts this a meaning? | 
56. —— But certainly they are a ſpecies of think- 
e ing,or, if he pleaſes abſtract notions, which often put 
« a body in motion, as all thinking undoubtedly does. 
Dr. Cl. Notions put a body in motion. I not zhis 
a mere metaphor? ES. 38585 9 1 
57. We ſee and feel, that defires and fears, that 
abſtract notions and images of the brain, alter the 


diſpoſition of the whole fabrick, and often ae/roy 
* the contexture of it. We ſee that the longings of 


« women with child, will amp impreſſions upon the 
« fetus; which longings are certainly abſtract no- 


« tions; and if theſe are not corporeal, then we muſt 


„ confeſs, that what is not fo will affect what is.“ 
Dr. Cl. Here again, motions of body and mind, 
that is, moving and being moved, are blended toge- 
ther; as before the pulſe of the heart, which is no 
action of the man, wwas confounded with action. : 
58. His [Dr. Clarke's] other argument is as fol- 
« lows: If inſenſible matter or any other being or ſub- 
« fance continually acting upon a man, be the immediate 
« and efficient cauſe of his actions, then the motion of 
« that ſubiile matter or ſubſtance muſt be cauſed by 
« ſome other ſubſtance, (I would choole to call it ſome 
« other Being,) and the motion of that by ſome other, 
« till at laſt we arrive at a free Being. Now if in- 
« ſtead of the words free Being, he had faid a „ef 
« exiſtent Being, Which I call God, his concluſion had 
„ been inevitable.“ | T 
Dr. Cl. Self-exiltence without freedom is not ſuffi 


cient ; for ſo there will flill be wanting a prior cauſe 


(a phyſical real cauſe, not an abſtract one) even of 


his acting. 
No. XXII. for Febr. 16. 1723. 

59. This firſt action cauſes ſenſation, and the ſe- 
cond reflection; and the firſt ſeems to me as ne- 
ceſſarily to produce the latter, as the wind fails a 
« ſhip, or the winding up of a clock ſets it in motion.“ 
Dr. Cl. Nor in the matter it ſtrikes upon. | 
60. Every ſyſtem of matter has peculiar organi- 
zations, and can perform only peculiar functions. 
A cow cannot perform the offices of a horle, nor a 
man of a monkey; nor indeed, in many inſtances, 
can one man perform thoſe of another. As ſome 
«« machines or ſyitems of matter conlilt of vallly finer 
and more numerous parts than others, ſo they are 
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(e) Ibid. Page Xe 


TRE 


under Cato's name; but as they were judged too particular, and not to coincide with 
Cato's deſign, they were not uſed. He afterwards publiſhed ſome of them in another 


form. What heightened the report of his being the author of Cato's Letters, was, that 
there then came forth a public print of his Lordſhip, with a compliment at the bottom 


to him, as Cato, which was ſaid to have been officiouſly done by Mr. Toland. Mr. 
Gordon obſerves (e), that „ as theſe Letters were the work of no faction or cabal, nor 
« calculated for any lucrative or ambitious ends, or to ſerve the purpoſes of any party 
ce whatſoever, but attacked falſhood and diſhoneſty in all ſhapes and parties, without 
„ temporizing with any, but doing juſtice to all, even to the weakeſt and moſt un- 
« faſhionable, and maintaining the principles of liberty againſt the practices of moſt 


„ capable of more operations. A watch, which points to 
* minutes or ſeconds, has more wheels than one which 
« only ſhews hours ; and a ftriking or repeating watch 
„has more than both, though all are wound up by 
«© the fame key. Animals, who conſiſt of infinite 
tubes, veins, arteries, muſcles, and juices, which 
« alſo conſiſt of infinite globular and other figured 
«« particles of matter, muſt have ſuitable and very 
„ ſurprizing operations, though all their actions muſt 
e be confined within the circle of their machine; &c.“ 
Dr. Cl. Here is a monſtrous leap from the motion of 
a clock 70 ſelf-motion, animality, ſenſe, and reaſon. 

61. This action, which is called by different names 
* as it affects the different parts of the machine. 
« When it affe&s the eye, it is called ſeeing, the 
«© ear bearing, &c.” | 

Dr. Cl. Here again action and paſſive perception i: 


_ confounded. 


62. „It is ſtill more ridiculous to uſe the word i- 
« rit (of which we have no ſort of idea) to account 
** for other things we have very little or no idea 
«« neither.” | | 

Dr. Cl. All ſubſtance is unknown. We have juft 
as clear an idea of an unknown ſubſtance thinking and 
acting (which is ſpirit ) as of unknown 2 being 
ſolid, reſiſting, and diviſible, (which is 
matter.) Exiſting in {pace and time is common to 
them both. . 

63. Now if a man ſhould aſk a modern Philoſo- 
„ pher what he meant by the word ſpirit, he poſſibly 


„ will anſwer, that it is ſomething which vans exten- 


« for and ſolidity, &c.“ 

Dr. Cl. No. 1 

64. It will be aſked of him, how he, who knows 
« little or nothing of the nature of body, can know 
What is againſ! the nature of body ; which difficulty I 
leave wiſer men to unriddle.“ 

Dr. CI. Out of figure and motion can ariſe nothing 
but figure and motion. Or is all matter eſſentially 
active and perceptible ? 

65. Now it appears to me, that there are many 
* mechanical operations of the minds and bodies of 


animals, which reſult only from their peculiar 
_ ** ſyttems of matter, or in other words, compounded 


bodies peculiarly ſyſtematized, attain new gualities 


and powers, which they had not before, &c.” 


Dr. CI. Newer real ones. See Clarke's Letters occa- 
fioned by Mr. Dodwell. | 


606. “ All animals and vegetables ſeek or attract 


the peculiar nouriſhment that is proper to their ſpe- 
* cies, without any direction but from nature, and 
have the ſame affections and paſſions with but little 
variation; which I think plainly ſhews, that their 
particular organizations or ſyſtems of matter, by a 


* 
La 


**© Gperations.” 
Dr. CI. Here the awords nature and natural have no 


meaning, but are a mere blind. 


67. Now I conceive this muſt be accounted for 
as above, or we muſt recur to conſtant miracles, 
or elle ſuppoſe, that God Almighty has given to 
«« every ſpecies of animals peculiar minds different 
«« from all other kinds, and to every particular a mind 
«« different from all the reſt of the ſame kind, which 


guides and directs all its actions, and makes all the 


« ſpecific as well as identical differences we ſee, —” 

Dr. Cl. He has certainly. 

68. For which poten I can fee no foundation 
in reaſon or from oblervation; nor can I perceive 
« what uſe can be made of ſuch a conceſſion; for 
« whether the action of animals be directed by the diſ- 
«« poſition of the materials, which form them, &c.“ 


Dr. Cl. Action directed and cauſed (ſo be means) 


at wwe call 


natural ſort of gravitation or attraction, direct their 


parties; 


by materials is contrary to the maxim, Ex nihilo nihil. 
69. * But here a notable diſtinction ariſes between 

&« the operations of the mind and thoſe in the body ; or 

« in other words between ſenſations and refleFions, 


between appetites and reaſenings 3 which I muſt beg 


5 leave to think in this regard has no foundation in 
„ nature, and only exiſts in metaphy ſical brains.” 
Dr. Cl. Senſations and appetites are not operations 
of the body. Nor has the body any operation, but is 
merely paſſive. When we ſay the body operates on the 


mind, it is a mere figure of ſpeech to denate the mind's. 


perceiving certain motions of the body. | 


70. © But beſides many other poſſible cauſes linked 


« together in thoſe chains, and many of them conſiſt- 
ing within animals themſelves, which we do not know, 
© there is one, which we do, namely, the will or defire 
© todo a thing; and this certainly in a thouſand inſtan- 
« ces depends upon cauſes without us, and which are un- 
«© doubtedly out of our power; which cauſes without 
*« ſet the other cauſes within us at work, and produce 
„ the will and conſequently the action.“ | 


Dr. Cl. No ; here occaſions are put for phyſical 


—— | 

71. © Nor can I conceive how all birds, beaſts and 
* fiſhes of the ſame ſpecies ſhould have the fame or 
very near the ſame ſenſations, defires and fears, and 
% chooſe the ſame kinds of food and means of pre- 
“ ſervation, and always uſe the ſame or very near the 


* ſame addreſs, cunning, or artifice, unleſs their con- 


* texture, the diſpoſition of materials and juices, of 
„ which they are compoſed by a natural mechaniſm, 
produced theſe effects, either by conſtituting or acting 
„upon that energy called their minds, and then di- 
«* reCting and coercing 'thoſe minds to exert the faculty 
« called the wwi//, which produces the action, if it 
„ may be lawful to diſtinguiſh an operation of the 
fame power from itſelf. | | 

Dr. Cl. Mechaniſm coercing 7 exert will are con- 
tradiftory ideas. Jf it be coercing (in the phyſical 
ſenſe) then there is no exerting, and no will, 

72. © It is plain, that their minds [viz. thoſe if 
** brute animals] are affeded, altered, and receive ad- 
di ion or diminution by diet, phyſic, and exerciſe, 
and partake in many reſpects of the fate of their 
% material ſyſtem, and their faculties are greater or 
* leſs, according to the diſpoſition of that ſyſtem. 
* And fince the whole mult conſiſt of the ſeveral parts, 


What reaſons can be aſſigned to prove, that mate- 


rial cauſes may create and produce the parts and 
« not the whole, I mean of their mind: ?” | 

Dr. Cl. Becauſe the mind cannot uſe bad tools fo 
well as good ones, are therefore theſe organs or qualities 
of the organs PARTS OF THE MIND itſelf ? 

83. ** I ſhall ever think, that I ſhall do more ho- 
* nuur to Almighty God in believing, that he has ſo 
« formed at once the whole fabric of heaven and earth, 
as to produce all the events he intended, than to 
ſuppoſe he has often found cauſe to nend and alle 
« his firſt reſolutions.” | | 

Dr. Cl. L a/l government of the world a mending 
and altering ? Or i God under any obligation never to 
do any thing but what chance or neceſſary mecha- 
niſm is capable of producing? . 

73. le certainly is a more ilſul artificer who 
„can make a watch, that ſhall go for a thouſand 
„ years, and then break to pieces at a ſlated time, 
„ than another, who makes one, which mult be avound 
« up every day, and mended every month.” 

Dr. Cl. See this very inſtance cenſured at large in 
Clarke's Letters to Leibnitz. Ii it the higheſt degree 
of infinite {kill and power to be able to do nothing be- 
yond the poavers of uniform and neceſſary mechaniſm ? 
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(f) Preface, ubi 


ſupra, page Ivili, 


(8) Ibid, pag. Iix. 
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tenſely 3 and no man was ever more turned for hoc agere (F). What Livy ſays of Cato 
the Elder ſuits Mr. Trenchard extremely: Verſatile ingenium fic pariter ad omnia fuit, ut na- 
tum ad id unum diceres, quodcunque ageret. He had a manly face, and a fair ſanguine com- 
plexion, regular features, a look of great good ſenſe, and a lively black eye, ſo full of fire, 
that ſeveral people . have told me, ſays Mr. Gordon (g), that they could not bear to look 
<« him in the face. I have heard the ſame obſervation made of his father, who by all accounts 


633 


« was a Gentleman of much wit and ſpirit.” Mr. Gordon, who has drawn our author's 


character at large in the Preface above cited [C], tells us in his Dedication (5), that he has 
ſet him no higher than his own great abilities and many virtues ſet him; that his failings were 
ſmall, his talents extraordinary, bis probity equal; and that he was one of the wortbieſt, one 


of the ableſt, one of the moſt uſeful men, that ever any country was bleſſed withal. He left no 
writings at all behind him, but two or three looſe papers, once intended for Cato's Letters, 
and afterwards laid aſide, which papers are in the hands of Mr. Milner, one of his 


Executors (7). Mr. Anthony Collins in the manuſcript Catalogue of his Library aſeribes 


(5) Pag. xi. 
(/) Ibid. p. xiii, 
[C] Mr. Gordon . . . has drawn our author's character 
at large in the preface above cited.) He tells us, that 
Mr. Trenchard was naturally as ſhy in making friend- 
5 ſhips, as he was eminently conſtant to thoſe, which he 
(7) Preface, pag» had already made (1); and was ſo tender and exact 
warts in his dealings with all ſorts of men, that he uſed to 
| lay his meaning and purpoſes minutely before them, 
| | and ſcorned to gain any advantage from their miſtaking 
(2) Ibid. pag. His intentions (2). He uſed to ſay, that he never 
XxXXll, | broke a promiſe nor an appointment in his life, in any 
(3) Ibid. pag Inftance where it was practicable to wy them (3). 
XXIII.. As he was wary and reſerved in the choice of his friends, 
2 ſo no ſmall faults, no ſudden prejudices nor guſts of 
humour and paſſion, could ſhake their intereſt in him, 
or induce him to part with them; not could any ca- 
lumnies, however artful, nor the moſt malicious tales 
and infuſions, however ſpeciouſly dreſſed up, leſſen his 
regard for them. In thoſe caſes, as in all others, he 
would ſee with his own eyes, and have fall proof be- 
(4)Ibid- p. xxxiv fgre he believed or condemned (4). No man ever 


made greater allowances for human infirmities, and 


(5) Ibid. p. xxxve for the errors and follies of men (5). He knew, 


that without this, every man would be an unſociable 
creature to another, ſince every man living has iofir- 
mities ; that we muſt take men as they are, or not at 


all; that it is but mutual equity to allow others what 
we want and expect to ourſelves ; that as good and ill 


XXXvi. 


qualities are oſten blended together, ſo they often ariſe 
out of one another. Thus men of wit and ſpirit are often 
men of ſtrong paſſion and vehemence; and the firſt 
makes amends for the laſt. Thus great humouriſts are 
generally very honeſt men; and weak men have ſome- 
times great good nature. Upon this foundation no 
man lived more eaſy and debonnair with his acquain- 
tance, or bore their failings better. Good nature and 
ſincerity was all that he expected of them. But in 
the number of natural infirmities he never reckoned 
falſhood and knavery, to which he gave no quarter. 
Human weakneſſes were invincible ; but no man was 
born a knave. He chooſes his own charaQter, and 
no ſincere man can love him {6). In his tranſactions 
wich men, he had a ſurprizing talent at bringing them 


over to his opinion; and he had the. ſame facilicity in 


XXxVij. 


expoſing and taking to pieces plauſible and deceitful 
reaſonings (7). He had an immenſe fund of natural 
- eloquence, a graceful and perſuaſive manner, a world 
of action, and a ſtyle ſtrong, clear, figurative, and full 


of fire. He attended to the ſenſe much more than to 


the expreſſion 3 and yet his expreſſion was noble. 
Coming late into the Houſe of Commons, and being but 
one Seſſions there, he could not exert his great talent 
that way with freedom ; but the few ſpeeches, which 


Vol. IX. 


to 
he made, were full of excellent ſtrong ſenſe f and he 
was always heard with much attention and reſpect. 


Whether he would have ever come to have ſpoke. there 


with perfect eaſe and boldneſs, time could only ſhew. 
It is certain, in that ſhort ſpace he acquired very great 
eſteem with all ſorts of men, and removed many pre- 
judices conceived againſt him, before he ſhewed him- 
ſelf in publick. He had been thought a moroſe and 
impracticable man; an imputation, which nothing 
but ill-will or ignorance of his true character could 
lay upon him. He was one of the gayeſt pleaſanteſt 
men that ever lived, an enchanting companion, and 
full of mirth and raillery ; familiar and communica- 
tive to the laſt degree ; eaſy, kind-hearted, and ut- 
terly free from all grimace and ſtatelineſs. He was 
acceſſible to all men. No man came more frankly 
into conviction, no man was more candid in owning 
his miſtakes; no man was more ready to do kind and 
obliging offices. He had not one ambitious thought, 


nor a crooked one, nor an envious one. He had but one 


view, to be in the right, and to do good; and he would 


have heartily joined with any man or any party of men 


to have attained it. If he erred, he etred innocently ; 

for he fincerely walked according to the beſt light 

that he had (8). He was cordially in the intereſt of (8) 1bid. pag. 

mankind and of this nation, and of this Goverment; xxxviii, Xxxix. 

and never found fault with public meaſures, but when 

he really thought that they were againſt the public. As 

he wanted nothing but to ſee the public proſper, he 

emulated no man's greatneſs ; but rejoiced in the pub- | 

lic welfare, whatever hands conducted it (6). No man (9) Ibid. pag. #l, 

was ever more remote from the thoughts of public em- xli. | 

ployments (10). In converſation he was frank, chear- ) Ibid 

ful, and familiar, and without reſerve, and entertain- (197 * 

ing beyond belief. He was always excellent company; 

but the time of the day when he ſhined moſt was for 

three hours or more after dinner. Towards the even- 

ing he was generally ſubject to indigeſtion. The time 

which he choſe to think in was the morning. He was 

acceptable company to women, and treated them with 

great niceneſs and reſpect; he abounded in their own 

chit-chat, and ſaid a world of pleaſant things. He 

was a tender and obliging huſband, and a friendly 

neighbour ; and ſtudied to live well with every body 

about him, and took a ſenſible pleaſure in doing good 

offices. To his ſervants he was a juſt and merciful | 

maſter (11). He was very knowing, but not learned; (11) Ibid. pigi 

that is, he had not read many books. He chiefly xliv, Zlv, xlvis 

delighted in matters that were of importance to the 

world ; but loved poetry and things of amuſement, 

when the thoughts were juſt and witty; and no (12) Ibid. pags 

body enjoyed pleaſantries more {12). Whatever 2 xlvil; xlviü. 
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13) Ibid. pag. 
(73) pag 


Uv. 


and ſeemed to apprehend, that a = root | Re- or three hundred pounds (14). 


(a) See the re- 
mark [A] of 
the article LEW - 
IS XI, 


(5) Varillas, 

Hi. de Louis 
AI. lib 10. pag. 
331- Dutch edit. 


le Matthieu, 
Hiſt. de Louis AI, 
liv. 11. pag» Mm. 


„ 


is peſſible, that it was he who confined Philip de Comi nes in a cage (e). 


(a Cbevræana, 
tom. I. pag. 29. 
Dutch edit. 


(5) Peliſſon, Hiſt. 
de P Acad. Frang, 
pag. m. 339. | 
believe he ſhould 
have ſaid Seliers. 


(c) cbevræana, 
com. I, Page 29 · 


= TRI 


to him the following pieces, viz. The Natural Hiſtory of Superſtition, London 1709 in 
8yo. Conſiderations on the public Debts, London 1719 in 8vo, Compariſon of the Pre 
poſals of the Bank and of the Soutb- Sea Company, London 1719 in 8vo. Letter of Thanks 


Sc. London 1719 in 8vo. Thoughts on the Peerage Bill, London 1719 in 8vo ; and 


Reflections on the Old Whig, London 1719 in 8vo. 


fencethe high claimers of ſpiritual dominion gave him, 
he was fincerely for preſerving the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
and would have heartily oppoſed any attempt to alter 
it. He was againſt all levelling in Church and State, 


and fearful of trying experiments in the conſtitution, 


He thought that it was already upon a very good balance; 
and no man was more falſely. accuſed of an intention 
to pull it down. The eſtabliſhment was his ſtandard ; 
and he was only for pulling down thoſe, who would 
ſoar above it, and trample upon it (13). As paſſionate 
as he was for liberty, he was not for a Commonwealth 


in England. He neither believed it poſhble, nor 


fionate ; but he ſhewed it only in inſtances, where 
it was not worth while to watch and reſtrain his tem- 
per. In things of moment, or when he had a mind 
not to be provoked, no man was more ſedate and calm. 
He had a noble fortune, of which he took ſuch care 
as a wiſe man ſhould. He underſtood huſbandry and 
improvements excellently, and every place where he 
came was the better for him. But though he was 
careful to preſerve his eſtate, he was no ways anxious 
to increaſe it, He kept a genteel and plentiful table, 
and was pleafed to ſee it well filled. He had a great 


number of ſervants, and daily employed ſeveral tradeſ- | 


wiſhed for it. He thought that we were better as we men and many labourers. So that of his whole yearly (14) Ibid. pag. 
were, than any practicable change could make us; income he ſaved little at the year's end, not above two I, 1vi, lvii. 


public was not far from ſome violent ſhock. He was F. 

TRISTAN L'HERMITE (LEWIS) was an inſtrument of the revenge and cru- 
elties of Lewis XI (a). He was Provoſt-Marſhal, or, according to others, Grand 
Provoſt of the Houſhold. He became fo execrable to all good men, that they durſt 
<< not name him. . . He was not ſatisfied with obeying, when he was ordered to put to 
«« death thoſe who had not been convicted of any crime; but he did it likewiſe with a 
« precipitation, which could not have been excuſed in the moſt barbarous perſons. 
« Hence it happened, that he ſometimes miſtook the innocent for the guilty, and in or- 


der to atone for the fault which he had committed by ſuch a miſtake, was obliged to 


« diſpatch two perſons for one (b).” 


He had been knighted by Charles VII, after the ſiege of Franſac (c). His ſon 
PETER L'HERMITE was father of Joan L!HERMITE, who ſhewed one day to The- 

vet the Coſmographer, in the Houſe of Mortaigne, /everal old deeds, in which was con- 1 
tained the relation between the Lords of that Houſe and the ancient Romans (d). I remark (4) Thevet, Ce. 


this only as an inſtance of the abſurdity of the traditions preſerved in ancient families. 1 


Thuanus is ſurprized, that Philip de Comines did not mention this Triſtan, who leſt, ſay 


8 folio 517. 


he, a great eſtate, and among the reſt the Principality of Mortaing in Gaſcony , . , , It % Thane, 


the Province of la Marche. 


He was brought up a page of honour to Scævola Sammar- 


| rag. on 37» 33, 


TRISTAN L/HERMITE (FRANCIS), Gentleman in ordinary to the Duke of 
Orleans, one of the good Poets of the ſeventeenth Century, pretended to be deſcended 


of the Grand Provoſt of Lewis XI (a). He was born at the Caſtle of Souliers (b) in . 
Poetes, vol. 4. 


thanus (c). His Tragedy of Mariamne was reckoned an excellent piece (d) [4]. He num. 1488. and 
was admitted into the French Academy in the room of Mr. Columby about the year 1649, ,. 


and lived about fix or ſeven years longer. 


„ He died at the Palace of Guiſe in a ve 


| [4 3 His Tragedy of Mariamne was reckoned an Shs. 


cellent piece.) The Abbot de Marolles obſerves, that 


it avas the piece, with which the admirable Mondori, 


(1) Marolles, 
ir. Part 2. 


, pag. 242. 


2 Parn. Re- 
orme, pag» Ms» 


(3) Menagiana, 
pap» 146, 147- 
2d edit. of Hol- 
land. 


the maſt perfect actor of bis time, ended (1). This is a 
little equivocal. He ought to have ſaid, that this fa- 
mous actor loſt his life by the efforts, which he made 
to repreſent the paſlions deſcribed by the author, 
See Parnaſſe Reforme, where is introduced an actor 
ſaying to Triſtan, You would, I think, have nothing 
ever acted but Mariamne, and that a Mondori ſhould die 
every week in your ſervice (2). | 

[B] What is ſaid of his poverty does not appear 10 
me true in all its circumſlances.) Let us ſee what Mr. 
Menage relates (z). Mr. Q. . . . was ſervant to 
« Mr. Triſtan. The Duke of Montauſier uſed to 
« ſay, that at his death he had left him his ſpirit of 
« Poetry ; that he had better have left bim his cloak 
« likewiſe, but that he had none; upon which Mr. 
„ de Montmor wrote this epigram mentioned by Mr. 
« de Furetiere : = 


« Elis, ainſi qu'il eft tertt, 
De ſon manteau joint a ſon double eſprit, 
66 Recompen ſa fon ſerwviteur Adele. 
Friſtan eũt ſuivi ce model; 


ry Chriſtian manner, refuſing the viſits of where yo 
« his friends, and neglected all to think of God (e).“ What is ſaid of his poverty does lit of his wos. 
not appear to me true in all its circumſtances [B], and would not be a proo 


Peliſſon, 


Hiſt. de ] Acade · 
mie Frangoiſe, 


Pag- m. 359 
where you have a 


f of (e) Cbeuræana, 


the tem. 1. page 29» 


* Mais Triflan gu'on mit au Tombeau 

Plus dauvre que n'eft un Prophete, 
En laifſant@ 2. . . . ſon eſprit de Poete, 

« Ne put lui laifſer de manteau.” 


i. e. © Elijah, as it is written, rewarded his faithful 


** ſervant with his cloak and a double portion of his 


* ſpirit. Triſtan would have followed this example, 
but Triſtan, who died poorer than the Prophet, 


though he left Q.. . . his poetic ſpirit, could not 
„leave him a cloak.“ e 2 


Mr. Furetiere, quoted by Mr. Menage, does not 


aſcribe this piece of raillery to the Duke of Montau- 
ſier, but to Mr. Bourdelot. ** It is no ſmall piece of 
good fortune to Mr. Quinaut, ſays he (4), that he 
«« was ſervant of the illuſtrious Mr. Triſtan, with who 


(4) Foretierag | 


IN troifieme Fattum, 


** he ſerved an apprenticeſhip to Poetry. This drew pag: 22. Dutch 
* on him one day a compliment from a great dt. 


„ Prince (f), who at the end of one of his Comedies 


(+) The Duke 


«« congratulated him by comparing his maſter and of Ouiſe. 


„him to Elijah and Eliſha. It ſeemed, ſays he, that 
«« as Elijah, when he was carried up to heaven, left 
«« the ſpirit of prophecy to Eliſha, his diſciple, by 
„giving him his mantle, ſo Triſtan at his death had 

| « tranſmitted 


1. in 


7) 


Voit 


Coſe 


Y 


| (3) Boileau, Sat. 


© tranſmitted to Qyinaut his ſpirit of Toney: The 
„ Sieur Bourdelot, who was preſent, found the com- 
« pariſon defective but in one point, which was, 
4% that Triſtan had no cloak, which gave occaſion to 
« this epigram, now forty years old, which was 
© made then to preſerve the memory of this parallel: 


« Elie, ainfi qu'il eft terit, Sc.” 


I do not doubt, that the thing has been aggravated, 
and I cannot perſuade myſelf, that the poverty of 
our Triſtan l' Hermite made him like that famous Poet, 
with whom Boileau begins his ſatyrs: | 


Damon ce grand Auteur, dont la Muſe ertile 
Anuſa fi long temps, & Ia cour & Ia wille: 
Mais qui netant vetu que de fimple bureau, 


Paſſe Pitt ſans linge, & Phyver ſans manteau (5). 


x. in the begin- 


ning · 


(é) Add to this, 


that undoubtedly 
rather his own 
cloale bought per- 


baps at the Bro- 


ker's, than one 
dorrowed or hir- 
ed. 


„ Damon, a mighty author, who had long 
« Amus'd the court and city with his ſong, 
« Aſham'd to ſee himſelf ſo meanly dreſt, 
% For drugget was at once his worlt and beſt, 


„ That in hot weather he had ſcarce a ſhirt 


% To ſhift him, and his linen ſtood with dirt, 
And what would any man of wit provoke, 
„ At Chriſtmas to be ſeen without a cloak.“ 


I dare affirm, that there are ſtill ſome perſons living, 
who might certify, that they have ſeen [Triſtan Her- 


mite with a cloak on, or at leaſt that chey know people, 
who had ſeen him ſo equipped in rainy and cold weather. 
Tam inclined to believe, that it was not a new or 
rich cloak, but only that it was a cloak (6). A 
man of wit fixes chiefly upon two things, when he 
is inclined to divert himſelf with the poverty of Poets, 
one is to ſay, that they are ill dreſſed, and the other 


that they are ill lodged; and the affair is generally car. 


ried farther than it ought to be by chis kind of 
raillery. Coftar found himſelf extremely embarraſſed, 
when he was obliged to give an account of theſe 
words. Ariofto and Taſſo raiſed magnificent pala- 


* ces, without mentioning that of love in the Adonis 


 «& ficare caſas. 


(7) Entretiens de 
Viiture & de 


Coſtar, page 329+ 


« of Marino; notwithſtanding this they lived in 
© hired lodgings ; and this is not what we call <i- 
Theſe are the people, Sir, who, as 
« you ſay, would defer building, till the ſtones ſhould 
« come of themſelves, and place themſelves upon one 
&« another (7).” He was ſhewn the falſities, which he 
had advanced, and the origin of them; and it was 
obſerved to him, that he never regarded the truth of 
the fats, if they did but furniſh' him with agreeable 
imaginations. Here is the whole criticiſm, which 
fell upon him. I own that Taſſo was poor; how- 


„ ever he did not lodge in a ready-furniſhed cham- 


«her ; he lived in the palaces of the Dukes of Fer- 
« rara and other Princes, in whoſe Court he was 
« entertained, With reſpe& to Arioſto, he had a 
good eſtate ; and was ſo far from hiring lodgings, 


„ that he built himſelf a very commodious houſe, 
„ where he uſually dwelt, as he aſſures us himſelf in 


«© theſe verſes, which he ordered to be engraved 
on it: | 


4 Parua, ſed apta mihi, ſed nulli obnoxia, ſed non 
Fordida, parta meo, ſed tamen &re domus. 


i. e. This houſe of mine is but ſmall, but it belongs to 
« wo body elſe, and is a neat one, and was purchaſed 
« by my own money. 


« Battiſta Pigna, who wrote his Life, tells us, that he 
„ was a great lover of building, and that it was one 
« of his moſt frequent employments to alter ſomething 
« or another in his houſe. Ma dilletando fs molto de- 
« Jificare, &c. Intorno a queſia ſua caſa non fi con- 
« tentanda mai d una coſa fatta, facea ſpeſſo rifarla 


« dicendo d' gſere ancora tale nel far verſi, efſendo che 


« molto li mutava e rimutava. i. e. He was enter- 


« gained by Prince Alfonſo as his friend and companion 


at all hours, by whoſe liberality he built an houſe in 


« the city with a pleaſant garden to it, which ſupplied 
his frugal table. But the truth of the things men- 


TRI 


the injuſtice of the age, or an argument of the ſterility & the ſervibef Mike td 


© 


that the ſame thing would happen to thoſe, who ſhould e reputarion of 


653 


*« tioned by you is of little conſequence to you? you 
« apprehend, that they would nat Wei bk if 
„ they were trist true. All goes well, if you are 
* not ſtopped ſhort, . and can but fill up the page. 
* You relate every thing that offers to ;yout /imagina- | | 
tion (8).” Coſtar was, pot ſo much confounded at (8) Cine, Re- 
this ſevere ſtroke, but that he thought of ſome eva- 119799 ſur {es 
ſions ; but in reality they are mere chicanery. It is 2% ene 1 
true, ſays be (9), that Taſſo had for a long time an 1 ya_ 8 
« E 2 þ 1+ 
apartment in the palace of the Dukes of Ferrara, 
but while he wrote at Padua the Heroic Poem of (9) Coftar, Apo- 
* Rinaldo, or while, he was engaged at Bologna, in Lis, pa 339+ 
« digeſting the _ and materials of his Gieruſa- 

not he live in hired. lodgings, 
and does not he mention in one of his letters the 
inconveniences he ſuffered there? With regard to 
Arioſto, we ſee that he complains in his fatyrs of 
his extreme poverty (100 . At laſt however (10) Coſtar 
he was inabled by the liberality of Alfonſo to duotes here ſeve- 
build an houſe. But Battiſta Pigna aſſerts, that he ar hg = po 
« ſpent but very little, ca ſp+/a. And ſome body tis porenty ; bar 
- having obſerved to him, that fo ſmall a building as we, have fon. | 
did not agree with ſo many noble and magnificent above In the re- 
« palaces, which he had raiſed in his writings, he 3 — hs 
„ aniwered, that building with words and with flones RADE the 0 7 
was not the ſame thing. Egl: dandogli queſta fefte- plaints of Poets 
© wole riſpoſta, che por vi le pietre & pordi le parole are not always a 
% non il medeſimo. I aſk Mr. Girac, whether it is proof that they 
not probable, that Arioſto lodged in an hired cham- r eo. 


| lemme liberata, di 
66 


66 
Ty 

„% 
44 
«6 
cc 


ber, while the maſons were at work for him, and © 
much more before be was in circumſtances . to em- Ag 
„ ploy them (11).” - Coſtar adds to all this ſome in- (11) Coſtary 4. 
ſtances. He tells us, that Terence had not even an Polagie, page 331. 
hired bouſe; that Vitellio: departing from Rome to ge 2 
10 Germany (), where ſom after the Roman Legions () Uzore & li- 
created him Emperor, a _ bis wife and children in an beris quos Romæ 
hired chamber. Thaf Matherbe neter lodged any firid cnserle 
where elſe : and that his excellent verſes. ._. . did not abditis, ker. — 
procure him money enough tven io build a poor cottage, in Vitell. eap. 7. 
of which he could call himſelf maſter and owner (12). wee 
Every one ſees, that this way of anſwering is a weak (22) Coſtar, A 
apology ; for not inſiſting upon every point, is it not Ie, pag. 33% 
ſufficient to maintain, that Arioſto might have em- eee 
ployed builders, and at the ſame time have an hired 
houſe, which is the caſe of a great number of wealthy 
people? Was the queſtion about Terence, Vitellius, 
or Malherbe, or to examine, whether it was a di. 
grace (13) to Taſſo and Arioſto, that they lodged in an (f3) Coſtar ſup- 
hired chamber? The queſtivh was only about the fact Pf very wroogs- 
itſelf. Coſtar could not _— what he had ad- . 


not w 1 
vanced; he was therefore defeated. It is probable, oof a e on. 


* 


be called upon to produce proofs, that Triſtan “Her- Te and Ariofto, 
mite had no cloak. FOE r 
People indulge themſelves too mack in hyperbole in 
this kind of raillery; they imagine, that unleſs they 
carry the thing much beyond the truth, they cannot 
give poignancy enough to their thought. We are 
going to infert a Rondeau, in which it is ſuppoſed, 
that there are Poets who are not able even to hire a 
chamber. This is ſaid on occaſion of the fable of 
Amphion's Lyre, a Lyre of ſuch virtue, that it could | 
build a city without the afliftance of any Architect. (14) Benbrade, 
| | 25 Metam. OOvide 
Te (14) beau ſecret pour (lever le corn. 3 
D'un grand Logis! Tels Ouvriers ſont mort: — 
11 wen eft plus; à leur douce harmonis © 


Les gros motions venoient de compagnie, 15 247 * 
Et Sarrangeoient comme par des refſorts. avords of Father 
A peu de frais, & ſans aucuns efforts, Garalſe, beg. 63. 
Pareilles gens édiſſoient alur , | 8 3 c | 
La ſeule voix au Luth eſtant unie : . 


« are of the opi- 
nion of the Pa- 
« rafite in the 
old comic Poet 
* Cxcilius, that 
« the greateſt 
« torment that 
«can be given to 
« a Paraſite is 
| | | « Affligere eum 
4 - ; A «© domicenio 
i. e. What an admirable ſecret was this to raiſe an « condemn = 
„ houſe! Such builders are dead; there are no more ; to ſup at home, 


Jof them; at their ſweet harmony vaſt ſtones came 3 lara 


a togzther.. 


Le beau ſecret ! 
Ab! pour baſtir, fi les charmans accord, 
Si les bons Vers, tenoient lien de trifors, 
Qui de Palais de ſplendeur infinie ! 
Nos Amphions ſont en chambre parnie; 
S'ilt n font pas, ceft qu'il; couchent debors, 
Le beau ſecret (15)! 


1. together, aud placed themſelves. in order at little 
00 a 1G and Ae e Such men hailt 
«« then by joining only their voices to the Lyre. Ad- 
« mirable ſecret! Ah! if verſes now would paſs for 
4% money, what mugpificent ſhould We have ? 
„* Our Arpkions lodge in ited chambers ; if they 
« do not, it is becauſe they lye out of doors, Ad- 
«« mirable ſecret ! 1 f 1 08 
You ſee that Mr. Benſerade did not think he could 
rally agreeably, if he did not d beyond all thoſe 
who Lad touched upon the point before him. He 
conſidered.” as too trite the raillery upon Poets who 
lodge in hired chambers very near the garret. This 
is undoubtedly the fate of ſome, like that of the 


Grammarian Orbilius, of whom Süetonius acquaints 


us with this particular, that he taught at Rome with 
much more reputation than profit, and owned. in one 
of his books, that the poverty which attended him in 
his old age, obliged him to lodge in a garret. 
Docuit majore fama quam emolumento. Namgue jam 


perſenex pauperem ſe & habitare ſub tegulis \quodam 


(16) Sueton. de ſcripto fatetur (16). This complaint was, I think, 


uſt. Grammat, 
cap. 9. 


147) Martial, 
_ Epripram 118. 


See alſo Epipr, 
109. of — 6K 


book, where he 
ſays, At mea 


Vipſanas ſpect᷑ant 
— 


(18) It is an al- 
luſion to theſe 
words of juve- 
nal, Sat. 3. ver. 
201. 


Aren tegula ſola 


A pluvia, molles 
whi reddunt ov 
rolumbe. 


| (19) Suite du 
giana, pag. 


(20) Juven. Sat. 
7. ver 3. 


better grounded than Martial's confeſſion that he lodged 
in the third ſtory : 


Et ſtalis habito tribus ſed ati (19): : 


Mr. Gombauld was rallied, for not being better lodged. 
« Mr. Boitard, Preſident of the Chamber of Accounts 
* at Montpelier, was extremely pleaſed with rallying 
* Mr. Gombaud. One day in jeſt he put upon his 
« door a bill, with theſe words: J any per ſon has 
« found a bag of Bruges ſaltin, containing the thaughts 
* of Gombaud, if he will bring them io the Scutcheon 
« of Ancezune in the ſtreet 5 Noyers en _ the. fourth 
« ffory, ubi ponunt ova columbæ (18), be Hall be 
% handſomely rewarded (19).“ Some think that Ju- 


venal does not mean, that the beſt Poets of Rome were 


going to turn Bakers or Bagnio-keepers ; but the true 
nſe of his words is this, that they intended to lodge 
at ſome Bagnio-keeper's or Baker's, in order to keep 
themſelves warm for nothing. However that be, the 
paſſage of Juvenal contains a very lively deſcription of 
their deplorable condition: | _ 


Cum jam celebres, notique potter 
Balneolum Gabiis, Rome conducere furnes 
Tentarent: nec fedum alii, nec turpe putarent 
Præcones fieri, cum, deſertes Aganippes 
Vallibus, eſuriens migraret in atria Cleio (20). 


But now the celebrated wits for need 
«© Hire Bagnio's, to the cryer's trade ſucceed ; 
Or get their own by baking other's bread. 
«« Or by the porter's lodge with beggars wait 
For greaſy fragments at the great man's gate.“ 
| . [Fr DxvokN. 


But Mr. Benſerade goes ſtill farther ; he aſſerts, that 


there are ſome Poets who are forced to lye all night in 


(21) Matth. vii. 
= ** 


the ſtreets, under the open air, being poorer than 


foxes, which have holes, and the birds of the air 


which have neſts (21). | 

It is ſo true, that the railleries of this kind tend to 
ſhew, that Poets have no houſe, that a man of wit 
diverted himſelf with feigning that a Poet having pur- 


chaſed an houſe, the whole poetical Senate was ſum- 
moned together to conſider of this prodigious novelty ; 


and becauſe the greateſt Poets alledged, that they had 
never lodged but in hired chambers, it was declared 
that he ſhould be obliged to part with his houſe imme- 


diately. Here is the whole ſtory in Latin. Memin: 


me olim legiſſe elegantem ingenii luſum, ſuperiore ætate 


excuſum, cum Inſcriptione : Poeta domum emit. Ar- 


gumentum libelli eſt, neſcio quis Paeta, qui cum propriam 
domum emiſſet, res ea tanquam noui & peſimi Exembpli, 
ad poetarum Senatum delata, acerb? judicata «ft. 
Præſes Senatis Eobanus Heſſus conflitutus, cui afſede- 
runt, Celtes, Huttenus, Bebelius, Braſſicanos, ali. 
Cum Sententias dicerent, nemo ex omnibus fuit, qui wel 
Maæcenatum pratia, vel ingenii felicitate tantum profe- 


cerit, ut ædes proprias vel hereditate wel emptione poſ- 


made ſuch advantage by the 


» 4 F 5 
: v =, 
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the Myſes. [C]. He pad a brother, who. applied himſelf to writing of Genea{ogies, 


and 


federit ; omnes rei familiaris incurii, in conducto ſe vix- 
ie & faſi ſunt & ghriati. Fuſſus igitur eft quam 
primum des revendere, pecuniam vero in ſympoſium 
canferre quo immanem hanc culpam elueret, & ubigue 
habitare ac fine curis vivere poetice diſceret. Hæc 
illi (22). i. e. I remember to have ſeen a very 


«« pretty piece of wit printed in the laſt century, lentinus Andreas, 


« with this title, 4 Poet buys an Houſe. The ſubject 


of the piece is, that a certain Poet having bought 


«© an houſe for himſelf, the affair appearing new and 


„of bad example was brought before the Senate of 


Poets, and determined with great ſeverity. Eo- 
«© banus Heſſus was appointed Preſident of the Senate, 
„ and Celtes, Huttenus, Bebelius, Braſſicanus, and 
«« others, aſſeſſors. When they came to give their 
opinions, there was not one of them all, who had 

Kivout of patrons, or 
„the happineſs of his genius, as to be Xs 0 of an 


(22) Joh. Va. 


Epiſe. 202. pag. 
242. | 


„ houſe of his own by inheritance or purchaſe; but 


all of them being careleſs of their domeſtic affairs, 
owned and even boaſted, that they lived in hired 


« chambers. The Poet abovementioned therefore was 


« ordeted to fell his houſe again immediately, and 
„ ſpend the. money in an entertainment, in order to 
«« atone for this monſtrous crime of his, and to learn 


** to lodge any where, and to live poetically and 


4» 


VVV en oo 
With regard to our Triftan l'Hermite, the raillery 
upon him related principally to his clothes. He is 


erer, upon by Mr. Gueret for the Apologiſt of ill! 
reſſed Poets; for ſome body having faid, that heir 


eſque figure of their ragged clothes render them the ob- 
ject of ridicule to the moſt ſerious (23). Triſtan an- 


ſwers bluntly (24). * You trouble yourſelf about a Parnofe Refornc, 


thing of no conſequence . . .. let the Poets live as 
they pleaſe. Do not you know that they cannot 
« bear conſtraint. And what ſignifies it to you, that 
«« they are ill clothed, provided their verſes are mag- 
* nificent? Do not miſtake; this great negle& of 
„ themſelves is the cauſe. of the fineſt Poems; they 
are thus diſengaged from the world with no other 
« view than to pay their court to the Muſes with 
© the greater aſſiduity ; and while their eyes ſeem to 
you to wander, their imagination is ſearching for 
Wonders to raviſh you. I wiſh, added he, that 


uncombed locks, the foulneſs of their linen, and the gro- 


(23) Cueret, 


pag. 101. 


(24) Idem, pag. 


102, 103. 


* our theatrical Poets had no fault but this: I could 


« readily pardon them ! But juſt contrary to thaſe 


„ whom you ſpeak of they go magnificently dreſt, 
they look big with their rich clothes, and their 


Poems are languid and void of all method.“. 
IC I would not be a proof of the fterility of the ſer- 
vices done to the Muſes.) If it ſhould ever be thought 


worth the while to reduce into an univerſal catalog 
all the liſts to be found in different places of wy 


men, who were poor (25), it would make a large (25) The reader 


book. The Poets would take up more room than all 


the other writers, whether we believe their own con- 
feſſion, or examine the ſact itlelf, I have quoted, I 
think, ſomewhere, theſe verſes of Regnier: | 


Or awecg” tout cecy le point qui me con ſole, 

C'eſt que la pauwvuret comme moi les affole, 

Et que la Grace à Dieu, Phabus & jon troupeau 
Nous neuſmes ſur le dos jamats un bon manteau c. (20). 


i. e.“ Now with all this what comforts me 1s, that 
« poverty overwhelms them as well as my ſelf, and 
6 that, thanks to the god Phœbus and his attendants, 
« I never had upon my back a cloak, &c.“ 


A little lower he writes thus : 


Pour may, fi mon babit, par tout cicatrice. 
| Ne me rendoit du peuple & des grans meſpriſe, 
Je prendrois patience, fc. 


i. e.. As for my part, if my ragged clothes did not 
«« expoſe me to the contempt of high and low, I could 
ebe patient, &c.“ | 


Here is the epitaph of Malherbe written by Gom- 
baud ; we find in it the poverty of both of them: 
5 L' Apollon 
T 


will find one in 
Weitzius's notes 
upon theſe words 
of Petronius, 

Neſcio quo modo 


hong mentis ſoror 


eſt faupertas. 
Theſe notes are 


- to be met within 
the edition of 


Petronius pub- 


liſhed by Latichi- 


us at Franctort 
1629 in 4to. 


(26) Regnier, 
Sat. 2. ſolio Me 
5 wet ſo. 


2 


7 


55 


(f) Marolles, and publiſhed an Hiſtory of Touraine (f ), and was the ſame, if 1 am not miſtaken, 


ombrement 


with John Baptiſt TRISTAN 1'HEeRmMITE of Soliers, who in 166 iſhed, T 
Auteurs, f f LL , in 1661 publiſhed, The 
; Cabinet of King Lewis Al, containing ſeveral fragments, letters, and Kr. intrigues 0 
the reign of that Monarch, and other very curious pieces, never before publiſhed. Collected (8) Printed at 


from divers Archives and Repoſitories (g). 


L' Apollon de nos jours, Malherbe, ity repaſe ; 
Ia witu long · temps ſans beaucoup de ſupport: 
En quel ſiecle? paſſant! je nen dis autre choſe, 
(27) See Diver- Ill eſt mort pauvre, Sn je vis comme il eſt mort (27). 
tex Curieuſes, | 
Part 10. pag 35+ j. e. Malherbe, the Phoebus of our age, lyes here. 
2 Dutch «© He lived a long time with but little to maintain 
« him. In what age? paſſenger, I ſay only, that he 
« died poor, and that I live as he died.” 


It would be ealy to make a collection of ſuch pieces 
of Poetry, as would fill ſeveral ſheets. The general 
concluſion which is drawn from all this is, that the 
age is very ungrateful and unjuſt to leave thoſe to 
diſtreſs, who deſerve to be rewarded, and to taſte of 
the pleaſures of liſe. But it is certain, that it is fre- 
quently wrong to ſpeak in this manner, for there are 
ſeveral Poets, who fall into neceſſitous circumſtances, 
merely becauſe they are too negligent of their domeſtic 
affairs, and know not how to manage the favours 
which they have received. Thoſe who apply them- 
ſelves entirely to that profeſſion cannot think of any 
thing elſe, and find ſo much pleaſure in the compubi- 
tion of a piece, that they cannot divert their thoughts 
| from it, even when the ceconomy of their affairs re- 
quires them to attend to ſomething elſe beſides the 
writing of an Ode. The pleaſure of Poetry is 
« great.. and the hours paſs away ſwiftly in that 
« employment. But is it not the wonderful plea- 
« ſure which the Poets take in their compoſitions, 
« that diverts them from their affairs, injures their 
« fortune, and makes them act in a different way 
« from other men? For raiher than not finiſh a 
, ſonnet begun well, a Poet would let his friend de- 
« part without taking leave of him, quit the proſe- 
, cution of his law-luit, and neglect his health. As 
« jt happened to Cavalier Marino, when he burnt one 
« of his legs as he was writing ſome ſtanzas of his 
« Adonis. This poetical diſtraction is no diſadvan- 
tage, when misfortunes happen, it ſerves to abate 
« the ſenſe of them: But it is of no uſe, when it oc- 
« caſions ſuch terrible accidents as that of Marino. 
Upon indifferent ſubjects it is innocent, and even a- 
greeable: | 


“Fi lors que tu luy parles, 


« I] te laiſſe au Roy Feban, & Ven court au Roy Charles. 


„ woben you ſpeak to him about King Jobn, he 
« runs away to talk of King Charles. 


% The raiſed imagination of a Poet is no diſagreeable 
object, when we fee it at leiſure hours give itſelf 
« ſcope, and ſtretch itſelf out to every thing that can 


„ furniſh it with any thought. And if in this caſe 


« the beauty or boldneſs of the pictures, which he 

« gives us of his fancies diverts us, yet the ill for- 

« tune of the Poet is to be regretted, becauſe the 

| « moſt preſſing affairs ſcarce ever gain the aſcendant 

28) Sorbiere, cover his abſence of mind (28).” There are many 
Ts 77+ pag» Other cauſes beſides this of the ill ſtate of the affairs of 
559, 560, Poets, and theſe are ſhameful cauſes : ſome are poor 
| notwithſtanding the generoſity of their patrons, be- 


Paris in 12mo, 
Page 122. 


cauſe they are extravagant and voluptuous ; others 
lole in gaming all the money they gain by their 
poems. Our Triſtan was ruined by this means, Here 
is what Mr. Chevreau acquaints the public with. 
* We may judge of his genius by his Marianne. 


We were friends; and when he defired me to in- 


„form him of the fate of his laſt verſes, which he 
« wrote for the Queen (29), I anſwered, that the (29) Chridias 


cc 


* humour. But if the had made him a preſent, he 
would not have made a very good uſe of it, for gaming 
was his ruling paſſion, and he loſt every thing that 
he could play for. He received at ſeveral times of 
the Duke of St. Aignan a thouſand piſtoles, and 
yet could not lay out of that ſum enough to buy 
him a good ſuit of clothes (30).” As he acted in (30) CBeuræasa, 
ſuch a manner, could he juſtly complain of the cru- tom. T. pag. 29. 
elty of the age? If he was not rich according to his PO ATA 
fituation in life, 1t was his own fault ; he could only 
impute it to his own ill conduct. It is ſaid, that he 
wrote his own epitaph : it contains theſe ſix verſes : 


Ebloui de Peclat de la ſplendeur de mondaine : 

Fe me flatay tousjours de Peſperance waine ; 

Faiſant le chien couchant aupris d un grand Seigneur. 

Je me vis tousjours pawore, & tachay de paroiſire; 

Je veſcus dans la peine attendant le bonheur, 5 | 

Et mourus ſur un coffre en attendant mon Maiſtre (31). (31) See Diver- 
: | : fitez; Curieuſes, en 
i.e. „Struck with the glare of worldly greatneſs “ es Lettie, 
*© I always flattered my ſelf with vain hopes, ſervilely Dutch A 8 85 
paying my court to a great Lord. 1 was always : 
poor, and ſtudied to appear fo: I lived in pain, 
expecting happineſs, and died on a cheſt waiting 


for my maſter,” | | 
Mr. Chevreau mentions another Poet, who ruined 


himſelf by his pleaſures : it was Colletet. In his 
« Poems we find this verſe, | | 


Jay des mai ſons aux champs ; j ay des maiſons en ville. 


i. e. ] bave country and city houſes. 


But theſe houſes muſt have been in paribus infideli- 


cc 


perſon, wao had fhewn them to her Majeſty, had Queen of Swedens 
« not taken the opportunity when ſhe was in a good f 


66 
66 


cc 
cc 
«6 
66 


66 


um. He was naturally given to pleaſure ; and to 
rempt him, it was not neceſſary to have beauty or 


youth. As he was unwilling to ſcandalize the 


* neighbourhood, and could not live without a maid- 
oc 


ſervant, he married his maid, and as ſoon as the 

was dead, he looked out for another, whom he SOD 
likewiſe made his wife (32). Thoſe who intended (32) Cheurgana 
to draw up an inventory of his effects, aſſured me, em. 1. pag, 30. 
that he had ſaved them the labour; and left his 928 


ſon nothing but the name of Colletet for an inhe- * Page 


. ritance (33). | 


It would be almoſt as difficult a taſk to make ſome 
authors rich, as to fill the tub of Danaus's daughters. (34) 1 
They are, with reſpect to expences, what others are marum om ks 
tl, 


with regard to (ſecrets (34): money flips from them a atgze iNlac per- 

thouſand ways. flue. Terent. 
Kunuch, Act. 1 
Sc. 2. | 


 TRISTAN DE SAINT AMANT (JOHN) an Antiquary and Medalliſt in the 
ſeventeenth Century, author of three volumes in fol. intitled, Commentaires Hiſtoriques (a), 
was ſon of Charles Triſtan Auditor of the Accounts at Paris (0). Father Sirmond and 


he wrote againſt each other (c). 


(a) See the judgment which Mr. Spanheim paſſes on it De uſu & præſt. Numiſm. pag. 774. & Epiſt. III ad Merellium, pag. 1 
(5) See Journal des Savant of the 22d of Auguſt 1689, pag. 584+ Dutch edit. (c) See the Anti of Mr. Baillet, — 2+ — e 


TRONCHIN (THEODOR). a Miniſter and Profeſſor of Divinity, was 


born April the 17th 1382 at zeneva, 


Vol. IX. 


whither his father had fled on account 
of 
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ta) It was a ſin · 
gular incident, 
that the huſband 
and wife ſhould 
both have that 
illuſtrious man 
for their godfa- 
ther. | 


TRO 


of Religion [4]. He was deſigned for a ſcholar by the advice of Theodore Beza his 
godfather, and made a vaſt progreſs in learning. The teſtimony which was given him 
in 1600, when he went to ſee foreign Univerſities, repreſents him as a perſon of very 
great hopes. He confirmed this character among all the learned men, under whom he 
ſtudied, or with whom he became acquainted during the courſe of his travels [BJ. He 
returned to Geneva in 1606, and gave ſuch proofs of his learning, that he was the ſame 
year choſen Profeſſor of the Hebrew Language. In 160) he married Theodora Rocca, 
a woman of great merit in all reſpects, fiſter to the firſt Syndic of the Commonwealth, 
and grand-daughter to the wife of Theodore Beza, at whoſe houſe ſhe had been educated, 
and whoſe god-daughter ſhe was (a). He was choſen Miniſter in December 1608, and 
created Rector of the Univerſity in 1610. He was deſired in 1614 to read ſome Lec- 
tures in Divinity beſides thoſe on the Hebrew Language, on account of the indiſpoſition 
of one of the Profeſſors; and when the Profeſforſhip of Divinity became vacant in the 

year 1618, he was promoted to it, and diſcharged by this means from his Profeſſorſhip 

of Hebrew. The ſame year he was appointed by the Aſſembly of Paſtors and Pro- 


feſſors to anſwer the Jeſuit Coton, who had attacked the French verſion of the Bible in 


a book intitled, Geneve Plagiaire. He acquitted himſelf well of this commiſſion in a 


book intitled, Coton Plagiaire, which was extremely well received by the public. At 
the ſame time he was ſent with Mr. Diodati from the Church of Geneva to the famous 


(3) The States of Synod of Dort (b), where he diſplayed his great knowledge in Divinity, and a modera- 


the United Pro- 
vinces had de- 
| fired of the Re- 


public of Geneva - 


two of their Di- 
vines. 


tion which was highly applauded. He gained upon this great occaſion the reputation 
of ſingular prudence. He had permiſſion to go to the Duke of Rohan for ſome months 
in the year 1632 [C], and fully anſwered the expectation of that Nobleman, who 
ſhewed him afterwards a great deal of eiteem and a particular affection. He was very 
grateful for this, and honoured the Duke's memory with an oration, which he pronounced 
ſome days after the funeral of that great man in 1638. He continued to make himſelf 


eſteemed in the diſcharge of his employments, and by a very extenſive correſpondence in 


and of divers other Sciences, and of ſacred and protane Hiſtory, eſpecially with regard 
to the two laſt Centuries, of which he knew an infinite number of particulars, He 


the reformed Countries, where he gained the friendſhip of the moſt learned men, and 
of ſeveral Princes and great Lords. He had a great readineſs in compoſing orations (c) () I have meni- 
and Latin verſes, His converſation was very uſeful and very agreeable 3 for he had 9359.2 nere 


Oration upon 5 i- 

joined to the ſtudy of Divinity and of ſeveral Languages, the knowledge of the Law, non He in 
E er tation 
on Junius Brutat, 


was. one of thoſe men, who choſe rather to deſerve reputation, than to ſeek it; and 
if he had thought proper, he might have publiſhed ſeveral excellent works, as Mr. 


Meſtrezat (d) affirmed. He was appointed in 1655, by the Aſſembly of Paſtors, to (4) The Minitee 


confer and concur with John Dury in the affair of the reunion between the Lutherans f Paris: 
and the Reformed. He wrote divers pieces on that ſubject. He attained to a very 


happy old age free from ſickneſs, and died very eaſily of a fever, which held him ſome 


days, on the 19th of November 1687. 


He had the moment before received a viſit | 
from the Paſtors and Profeſſors in a body, who gave him marks of a tender affection 
in the pathetic diſcourſes which they had with him. It has been obſerved that he ſur- 


vived all the foreign Divines who were preſent at the Synod of Dort. He was an open 


and 


| [4] At Geneva, whither his Father had fled on ac- Learning. He ſaw at London Aaron Cappel, at Ox- 


count of Religion.] He was at Troyes in Champagne, ford, Druſius (2), and ſohn Rainolds; at Cambridge, (2) I confine my 


ſtay'd there by the advice of an acquaintance of his. He the tour of France, and ſaw at Blois Nicholas Vignier ſervation where 


and left it 1572, on occaſion of the Maſſacre, which he Richard Thomſon and ſeveral others. He was greatly {elf to the Me- 
eſcaped by means of a Prieſt his friend and neighbour, eſteemed at Paris by Montigni and Du Moulin the Mi- mo # mm 
who conceal'd him in his houſe. He had a deſign to go niſters, and by Caſaubon, who beflowed high commen- . dag ee Eier 


pa ; f this Druſius was 
into Germany, and only to paſs thro Geneva; but he dations on his Learning and Piety. He afterwards made Apply this ob- 


obtain'd the freedom of the City, and ſoon after was ad- 2he great Hiftorian ; at Saumur Philip Birgan, and Breton it is neceſſary. 


| mitted into the Council of two hundred in acknowledg- 


(1) From a Me- 
moir communi - 
cated. 


ment of ſome ſervices, which he had done the State dur- 
ing the war with the Duke of Savoy (1). 


[B] During the courſe of his Travels.) When he left 


Geneva in 1600, he went to ſtudy at Baſil under John 
Nicholas Stupanus, Amandus Polanus, and Anthony 


Walzus. He return'd to Geneva in 1602, and departed 


thence in 1604 to go to Heidelberg, where he profited 
by the Lectures of David Pareus, Profeſſor of Divinity, 
and of Æmilius Portus, Profeſſor of Greek. He ſpent 
ſome time at Francfort to ſee Gruter, who had made 
himſelf famous by his collection of Inſcriptions. He 
went in 1605 to the Univerſity of Franeker to hear Si- 
brand Lubbert. He reſided a conſiderable time at Ley- 
den under the Proſeſſor Gomarus, Trelcatius, Bertius, 


and Arminius. Under this laſt he maintained ſolemnly 
a theſis in Divinity. He frequented likewiſe Merula and 


Baudius, and ſaw very often Joſeph Scaliger and Hein- 
ſius, who ſhew'd him a great deal of affection and 
elteem. He aas beloved and commended by all on account 
of his virtue and Learning. He ſaw at the Hague Hugo 
Grotius, who gave him ſixteen Verſes of his compoſing, 
and told him that it was to put him in mind of the Friend- 
ſhip which he had for bim, and the eficem be had of bis 


Profeſſor of the Oriental Languages, invited thither by 


du Pleſſis and the Academical Senate. He ſpent ſome 


months of the year 1606 at Montauban, where Sonius 
Profeſſor of Divinity ſhewed him great Reſped, and at 


Monteli mar, where the famous Daniel Chamier gave him 


Prorfs of his Affection for him (3). 
[C] He had permiſſion to go to the Duke of Rohan for 
fome Months in the year 1632.) This Duke was at that 


(3) Taken from 
the ſame Memoir. 


time Embaſſador extraordinary from the King of France, 


a General of his Army in the cou try of the Griſons. 
He ſent a Gentleman to Geneva with Letters to the 
Magiſtrates and aſſembly of Paſtors, to deſire a Mini- 
ſter, who ſhould reſide with him, and whoſe advice he 
might take in points which might tend to the good of the 
reformed Churches of that country, which were ill 
treated by the Spaniards. Theodore Tronchin was ſent 
to him, but only for a few months. 'The Univerſity had 


ſo much occaſion for him, that he was not allowed a 


long abſence. The term being expired, it was pro- 
Jonged two months at the requeſt of the Duke of Rohan. 
The Churches of the Griſons preſerved a great weneration 


for this Miniſter, and great gratitude for the good offices 


which be had done them (4). 4 


(4) Ibid 
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and ſincere man, zealous for Religion and the ſervice of the Churches, a great enemy 
to vices, though very mild towards perſons. 


L 639 


His advice was highly eſteemed both for 


the Civil Government, and in the two Eccleſiaſtical Bodies, and by Strangers, a great 


| number of whom conſulted him. 
(e) He was ad- 
mitted Miniſter 
in 1651. 


He left among other children Lewis TRONCHIN, 
who was a Miniſter (e) of the Church of Lyons, and was choſen four years after to fill 
his place in the Church and Profeſſorſhip of Divinity (7). This worthy ſon ſtill (g) &. I write this 
poſſeſſes that poſt with the reputation of one of the moſt able Divines of our time. All, 


701. 


H Taken from who know the juſtneſs and penetration of his genius, paſſionately wiſh, that he would be- 


3 Memoir receive 


20 from Geneva, COME an author, and are extremely ſorry that he regards ſo little that title. 


TRUBERUS (PRIMUS) was born in Sclavonia in the year 1508 (a). He was the (a) Konig. Bib 
firſt, who taught the art of writing in the Sclavonian Language (b), and tranſlated into % pas. 8 10. 
that Language the New Teſtament, the Catechiſm, the Confeſſion of Augſburg, and 
ſome Treatiſes of Melanchthon; by which means the Lutheran doctrine ſpread itſelf 
not only in Carniola and Carinthia, but likewiſe in the dominions of the great Turk (c). 

He died in 1586 (4), and left a ſon FeLician TRUBERUs, who was Miniſter at Lau- (% ilromne- 


bach in Carniola, and had been educated in the College, wherein the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg maintained a certain number of Students at his own expence (e). 


rus, Epiſt. Dedi- 
cat, Comment. in 
eremiam. 


(5) Primus linguam Sclawonicam in literas referre decuit. Phil. Hailbrunnerus, Epiſti. Dedic. Comment. in Teremiam. Primus 


excogitavit artem ſcribendi lingua Vandalica. Konig. Biblioth. pag. 8 10. 


(a) Paſquier, 
Lettres, lib. 19. 
pag. 541, 542 5 


(c) Konig. ibid, (4) Idem, ibid, 


; TULENUS, a learned man under the reign of Henry II, had been Preceptor to 
the Cardinal and Admiral de Chatillon (a). 
notwithſtanding which he preſerved his ſenſes and judgment entire in all other points, ex- 


He was ſeized with. a kind of madneſs, 


& lib. 22. p. 797+ cept with regard to his love for a Princeſs, in which he run out to a wretched extra va- 
geance. Paſquier an eye-witneſs will inform us of ſome circumſtances of the caſe [4]. 


[4] Paſquier an eyewitneſs will inform us of the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe.) He propounding ſome objections 
againſt the common opinion ef Phyficians, that the 

judgment, imagination, and memory, are three faculties 
which are ſeated in three ſeparate 'ventricles of the brain, 
| obſerves, that the diſtinRion of three ventricles will not 
be ſufficient, and that we ought to ſubdivide the ventricle 
of judgment and that of memory as often as theſe parts 
_ in us differently. And to prove this difference 
of operation, he remarks, that in the time of Francis I, 
there was at court one Villemanoche, whoſe ſenſes were diſ- 
ordered only with regard to the marriage of great Ladies, 


(1) Paſquier, wwhich he promiſed himſelf (1); and fince him, continues he, 
| Lettree, liv. 19, „one Tulenus a learned man . . was ſound in every 
Pag, 541. 


e thing elſe but a paſſion of love for one of the firſt Prin- 
« cefles of France, who was deceaſed. I diverted myſelf 
once with this humour of his at my own table, where 


«« there being ſome perſons of honour who were ſtrangers 


« and did not know him, he entertained us till the mid- 
«« dle of the dinner with an infinite variety of diſcourſe 
« full of learning and good ſenſe, to the great admira- 
5 tion of thoſe who heard him. At laſt, thinking, that 
% had ſufficiently ſhewn him in that way to the com- 


«« pany, and that it was time to make the good old man 3 
act another part, I mentioned, as it were aeciden- (2) Paſquier re« 
tally, that Princeſs. Upon this, he leaving his am- auge og 
ble began to trot, telling us a vaſt number of fooliſh the Hoey Sni 
ſtories concerning the good and ill treatment, which the 22d Book, p. 
he received from her. The company was extremely 797+ but be ſays 
ſurprized at this unexpected change in him, who had there ”m gt 
at firſt ta!k'd in ſo learned and judicious a manner; 5, Ws 6 <q 
but when he was gone, I gave them a full account of 2%. with r-ſpe# 
the alteration of his brain. Beſides the judging part e Bſbopric of 
in him, being hurt upon that ſubject, had likewiſe Cambray, and bis 
a young Lady, he imagined, that it was his Julia (fo * 
he called his pretended miſtreſs in Latin, and his Jo- ſur le Berger 


„he walked with long gown and ſquare cap as far as 176, 177. 
Fontainebleau, being perſuaded that ſhe was con- the remark (Z} 
„ cealed there. TI ſay nothing but what I have ſeen and of the article 
„heard from him (2) .” This inſtance confirms what MARES TS 
has been obſerved above (3), that there are ſome people, (John des + 
who loſe their ſenſes in certain points, and yet diſpla (4) See Fromond, 


their wit, learning and reaſon in all the reſt of the 


Ir . 
conduct (4). POE 


TULLIA, Cicero's daughter, appears ſo often in the letters of that great man, that 
(a) Cicero, O at. ſhe deſerves ſome reſearches into Hiſtory, She was born on the 5th of Auguſt (a), but 


pro Sextio, & 
| Epiſe. 1. lth. 4+ 
ad Atticum. 


it is not known what year. 


Some very able writers have thought that ſhe married her 
firſt huſband in the year 689 (). His name was Caius Piſo [A]. He was a very honeſt 


(5) See the re- man, who intereſted himſelf with great vigour in the affairs of his father-in-law [B]. 


mark [4]. and did not want either genius or eloquence. 


It is ſuppoſed, that he died during Cicero's 


exile, that is, in the year 696. Tullia was married again to Furius Craſſipes the year 


[4] His Name was Caius Piſo] We cannot doubt 

of this after theſe Words: Tulliolam C. Piſoni L. F. 

Frugi deſpondimus, i. e. I have given my daughter 

(x) Corradus, in « Tullia to C. Piſo Frugi the ſon of Lucius.“ Thus Ci- 
W cd aher m- cero concludes bis third letter of che fuſt book to At. 


following. 


Vas perſecuted ; my children ſought for to be put to 

death; my ſon in law Piſo, when he petition'd Piſo 

0 the Conſul, was rejected by him.” In one of his orations 

(4) he ſpeaks thus: Alter fait propugnator mearum for- (4) Pf reditum 
tunarum & aefenſ/or afſiduus, ſumma virtuie & pietate in Senats. See 


«« injured the imaginative; ſo that at the firſt fight of wy for that goon -- 


livette in French) and upon this abſurd imagination extravagant, pag. 


(3) At the end of 


Y de Anima, lib. 4+ 


Sagittarius, in 
Vita Tullie, 
num. 5. & 11 


(2) See Grævi- 


30. intimates it. Caſaubon thought it to have been written 
— er before the year 686, and that Tullia was at moſt 


pag. 37. a nd in 


Manucius's Com- Piſo (2). 
mentary, pag. 18. 


(3) Orat, pro 
Sextio, pag, m. 
73s 


ticus. Some are of opinion that he wrote this under 
the conſulſhip of Lucius Julius Ceſar and Caius Martius 
Figulus in the year 689 (1) ; but no reaſon is urged for 
this, and I have found nothing in that Letter which 


C. Piſo gener, gui minas inimicorum meorum, qui inimi- ha rey 
citias affinis mei propingui ſui Conſulis, gui 7 ooked & Bi- n ay 
thyniam Yuaſtor pro mea ſalute neglexit. i. e. There 
*« was another Perſon, who ſupported my cauſe with 
«« great zeal, a man of great virtue and piety, my ſon 
* in-law C. Piſa, who contemned the threats of my 
but twelve years old, when ſhe was married to this Caius * enemies, the reſentments of the Conſul, who was re- 
7 © laced to me by marriage and to him by blood, and 
[B] Intereſted himſelf with great vigour in the affairs “ being Queſtor neg] Pontus and Bithynia, out of 
of his father in law.) Cicero could never commend him “ yeygard to my ſafety.” Paſſages of the ſame nature are 
ſufficiently. Vexabatur, ſays he, (3), uxor mea : liberi to be met with in his Epiſtles, See the elogium, wiich—— 
ad necem querebantur : gener, & Piſe gener d Piſonis he gives Piſo on account of his eloquence and virtue, in 
Conſulis pedibus ſupplex rejiciebatur. i. e. My wife his Treatiſe de claris Oratoribus (5). 


(5) Pag- m. 298. 
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following [C. It is not known how ſhe came to be ſeparated from this huſpand; whe- 


ther it was becauſe he died, or becauſe he divorced her : we only know that in 703 ſhe 
married Cornelius Dolabella. This third marriage wes made in the abſence of Cicero, 
who was then Governor of Cilicia. Thoſe friends, whom he deſired to inform them- 
ſelves whether Dolabella had an eſtate [D], acquitted themſelves very ill of their com- 
miſſion : and he repented afterwards of having conſented to the concluſion of that mar 
riage, before he had examined himſelf in what condition Dolabella's affairs were. They 
were in a very indifferent one: he was a young man who had behaved looſely [E]; 


[C] Tullia was married again to Furius Craſſipes the 


year following.) See the Letters of Cicero to his brother, 


(6) In Auguſt, de B. II. Letter IV. and VII. Ludovicus Vives (6) reduces 

Civit. Dei, lib. theſe two ſons-in-law of Cicero into one: he ſuppoſes 

19. cap. 4 that Tullia was married but twice, firſt to Piſo Frugi 

: Craflipes, and the ſecond time to Cornelius Dolabella, 

. and that ſhe died in child-bed at the houſe of the latter. 
(7) In the re- We ſhall refute this below (7). 

mark [V. [D] To inform themſelves whether Dolabella had an 

eftate.] I mention this only as a conjecture, which I 

borrow from the learned Manutius : it is a very proba- 

ble one, and founded upon ſome Words of Cicero. Here 

is. what he wrote to Atticus: Tullia mea wenit ad me 

pride Idus Fun. deque tua erga ſe obſervantia benevolen- 

tiaque mibi plurima expyſuit, literaſque reddidit trinas : 

ego autem ex ipſius virtute, humanitate, pietate non mods 

eam wluptatem non cepi, quam capere ex fingulari filia de. 

bui ; ſed etiam incredibili ſum dolore aſßectus, tale ingeni- 

| um in tam miſera fortuna verſari, idque accidere nullo ip- 

(3) Epiſt. 19, fits delifo, ſumma culpa mea (8). i. e. My daughter 

lib. xl. «© 'Tyllia came to me on the 12th of June, and gave me 

« an ample account of your kindnets towards her, and 

« geliver'd to me three letters. I have not only not re- 

1 ceived the ſatisfaction from her virtue, humanity and 

* piety, which I ought to have received from fo extra- 

« ordinary a daughter, but I ſuffer incredible grief, 

« that ſo good a mind as her's ſhould be ſunk into fo 


4 giftreſs'd a condition, without any demerit of ber's 
% and merely by my fault.” We ſhall fee now how 


theſe two laſt Words are paraphraſed by Manucius. 

Mea enim negligentia fadtum eft, ut Dolabella nuberet: 

quem ego probare generum non debui, nift prius omnia per- 

ſcrutatus, non folum quod ad mares, ſed etiam quod ad fa- 

cultates attinevet, guod fi feciſſem, ejus are aliens perſpecto, 

numquam paſſus efjem, ut homini in tanta rei domeſtics 

difficultate conſtituto filia mea cullocaretur, ſed commiſi, ut 

me abſente res per we ageretur, quibus in 2 

o) Thi roficiſcens ita mandawvi (9), ut, quomam ego tam lounge ab 
ey — ng eram, de Tullie meæ matrimonio agerent ipfi quod 
of Cicero. In quo probaſſent in quo meam negligentiam agnoſco, tantam enim 
eee Poicias rem aliis committere non debui, ſed in —_ 246% inte- 
4 gran reſervare. i. e. For it was occaſion'd by my 
45 215 —_ 2 — — that ſhe married Dolabella, whom I ought 
 quibus ego it not to have approved of for a ſon- in- law, unleſs I 
mandaram, ut « had before examined every thing, not only with re- 
cumtam longe ab- . lation to his morals, but likewiſe with regard to his 
— « circumitances ; which, if I had done, upon GR 
 agerent quid pro-. how deeply he was in debt, I ſhould never have ſuf- 
baſſent, Epiſt- 12. + fered my daughter to marry a man plunged into fo 
_ 3 * 4 neceflitous a condition; but I intruſted the affair in 
ne bebe 2® „ my abſence with my friends, whom, upon my going 
— 3 per to Cilicia I requeſted, that as I was to be at fo great a 


with Dolabella, “ diftance,they ſhould do what they thought proper with 


the accuſer of « regard to the marriage of my daughter Tullia. I con- 


Appius, to whom cc fels my negligence in this point, for I ought not to 
— « have — the affair others, but have ſuſ- 
1 pended it till my return.“ The author confirms his 

paraphraſe in this manner: Cur autem hoc a Cicerone 

putem fignificari, facit Epiſtola ad Terentium his verbis 

 fſeripta : Tullia noftra venit ad me pridie idus Jun. cujus 

ſumma virtute & ſingulari humanitate graviore etiam 

ſum dolore aſſectus, noſtra factum eſſe negligentia, ut 

longe alia in fortuna eſſet, atque ejus pietas ac dignitas 

poſtulabat. Dixit autem, Tale ingenium in tam miſera 

fortuna verſari, hoc ſenſu 3 quod Tullia virum haberet tam 

perditum, tam flagitioſum, tam multa in tribunatu nefarie 

molientem : fiquiaem in tribunatu iniquas leges ferre Dola- 

bella conatus eſt, maxime debitorum cauſa, e quibus ipſe 

(ic) Manucius unn erat (10). “ The reaſon Why I think this to be 
cites here Dien. Cicero's meaning is founded upon his Letter to Te- 


« rentia in thele words: Our daughter Tullia came to 


« me on the 12th of Tune, whoſe great virtue and ſin- 
„ gular good nature 245 me with the greater regret, 
that my negligence ſhould occaſion her to be in a very dif- 
«« ferent ſituation from what her piety and rank deſerved. 
©« But he ſaid, that ſuch @ Mind ſhould be ſunk into ſo di- 


but 


« firefſed à condition, upon this account, that Tullia 
had an husband ſo profligate and debauched, and who 
attempted ſo many ſhocking things in the tribune- 
* ſhip, for Dolabella in that office endeavoured to carry 
« ſeveral unjuſt laws, eſpecially in favour of Debtors, 


of which number he was one.” 


LE] He was a young man who had behaved hoſely.] 
Ccelius intimated this to Cicero, when he congratulated 
him upon that marriage: I ſhall quote his words be- 
cauſe they contain a complement, which would be made 
at preſent upon the like occaſion, He excuſes what had 
paſs'd on account of his youth; and if he could not ven- 
ture to affirm, that all the vices of that age were cor- 
rected, he might ſay, that his marriage with ſo accom- 
pliſhed a Lady, the daughter of ſo excellent a father, 
would complete the cure. Gratulor tibi affinitate viri 
medius fidius optimi. Nam Hoc ego de illo exiſtimo. Cæ- 
tera porro guibus adhuc ille fibi parum utilis fuit, & ætate 
jam ſunt decurſa, & conſuetudine atque autoritate tua & 
Pudore Tullie, fi quæ reflabunt, confido celeriter ſublatum 


irt. Non eft enim pugnax in vitiis, neque hebes ad id 


quod melius fit intelligendum (11). i. e. 1 congratulate (11) See Epiſt. 


vyou upon your new alliance with a very good man, 13. of the $th 


for that is my opinion of him. With reſpect to other book of Cicero, 


*« points, in which he has been hitherto too little a“ Familiaret. 
friend to himſelf, they are either paſſed over with age, 
or if any thing of that kind ſtill remains, I doubt not 
it will ſoon be removed by your converſation and au- 
© thority, and the virtue of Tullia. For he is not ob- 
* ſlinate in his vices, nor ſlow in apprebenſion of what 
* 15 right.” Obſerve, that Cœlius remarks, that age 
had already cured Dolabella's irregular inclinations. 
This leads me to think that Appian was miſtaken in 
ſaying (12), that when Ceſar was killed, Dolabella was (72) Appian lib. 
but twenty five years old. He muſt then have been but 4+ de Bello Civil. 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, when he married | 
Tullia. Can one affirm, that ſuch age has cured the vi- 
cious inclinations of youth ? But let us ſee ſome other 
objections againſt Appian. The commentators on Ci- 
cero are of opinion, that he applies theſe words to Dola- 
bella. Illud vero mihi permirum accidit, tantam temeri- 
tatem fuiſſe in eo adoleſcente, cujus ego ſalutem duobus ca- 
pitis judiciis ſumma contentione defendi, ut tuis inimicitiis 
ſuſcipiendis obliviſceretur patroni omnium fortunarum ac 
rationum ſuarum: preſertim cum tu omnibus vel orna- 
mentis vel prefidits redundares, illi ( ut leviſſime dicam ) 
multa deeſſent. cujus ſermo ſlultus & puerilis erat jam un- 
tea ad me a M. Cœlio, familiari noſtro, per ſeriptus : de 
quo item ſermone multa ſcripia ſunt abs te. Ego autem 
citius cum eo qui tuas inimicitias ſuſcepiſſet, weterem con- 
junctionem diremiſſem quam novam conciliaſſem. i. e. It 
«« appeared very aſtoniſhing to me, that there ſhould 
be ſo great raſhneſs in that youth, whom I defended 
«« with great vigour when he was charged with two ca- 
«« pital crimes, that by declaring himſelf your enemy, 
„ he ſhould forget the protector of himſelf and all his 
6 fortune; eſpecially as you are ſupported by great 
«« dignitics and intereſt, whereas he (to ſpeak the moſt 
«« gently of him) wants many of theſe things. An ac- 
« count of his abſurd and childiſh diſcourſes was before 
„this wrote to me by our friend M. Cœlius; and many 
«« particulars of it were written by yourſelf. But I, for 
„ my part, would ſooner break off an old acquaintance 
« with a perſon, who ſhould become your enemy, | 
* than contract a new one.” Cicero wrote this when (13) To Appius 
he was in Cilicia in the year 703, and before Dolabella Puicher- * 1 th 
was his ſon-in-law. The Letter, which contains theſe eg e, 
words, was written to à perſon whom Dolabella had * on 
accuſed (13). It does not ſeem therefore, that they can 
be applied to any one but Dolabella, Now it would (14) Inter poſtu- 
be a very extraordinary thing, that before the age of /arionem & nomi- 
eighteen a man ſhould be twice accuſed in Court of ca- OE” 
pital Crimes. I find likewiſe, that Tullia was not the 5.5; xg. 6. 
firft wife of Dolabella. He had ane, who left him while 0. 8. Cicer. a6 
he was accuſing Appius (14). Familiares. 
Fa, | 
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(c) I mean Te- but he knew ſo well how to cajole the mother and daughter (c) [F], that they ſhut their 

CW eyes with reſpect to his debauchery, and conſidered him as a good match. He occaſi- 

liz thelr daugh- Oned a Aan vexations to his father-in-law [G], by the tumults which he raiſed at 

ln Rome, while he was Tribune of the People. He attempted to eſtabliſh a Law very 
prejudicial to creditors ; for he pretended that debtors could not be obliged either by im- 
priſonment or ſeizing of their effects, to the payment of their debts. Mark Anthony (d) (4) He va then 
was forced to bring troops into the city, which fell upon Dolabella's party, and Killed Cn ofthe,.. 
eight hundred LH] Poor Tullia was unhappy with this laft huſband; and there is no ſecond Diftator- 
doubt but that her journey to Brunduſium [7], to ſpeak with her father, was taken among po ic un 2. 
other motives from the neceſſity of conſulting him how ſhe ſhould act with reſpect to after the battle of 

ſo turbulent an huſband. She was divorced from him [X], and yet Cicero treated Do- . 


bell 


H Bir hu o well bow 10 1 5 the riother and giftro equitum itt urbem ' militibis ofingenti ? plebe ſunt - 
|  _,  daughter,) This may be collected from the following cæf. i. e. When ſeditions were raiſed at Rome upon 
(15) Epiſt. 6. words of Cicero to Atticus (15). Ego, dum in provincia ** P. Dolabella the Tribune of the People's endeavour- 
lib. 6. omnibus rebus Appium orno, 2 Jum factus accuſatoris *©* ing to paſs a law concerning new tables, and the 
ejus ſocer, id quidim, inquis, dii approbent ita welim: te- People grew tumultuous on that occaſion, M. An- 
que ita cupere certo ſcio: ſed crede mibi, nihil minus puta - thony the Maſter of the Horſe brought a body of 
ram ego, qui de Ti. Nerone, ui mecum egerat, tertos troops into the city, and eight hundred of the 
| homines ad mulieres miſeram, qui Romam wenerunt faftis © people were killed.” All the Hiſtorians mention 
Jponſalibus : ſed hoc ſpero melius, mulieres guidem balde in- the city to have been then in a dreadful ſituation; - It 
telligos delictari dB5EQu 10 ET COMITATE adoleſcentis, is true, the inhabitants of Rome were ſo accuſtomed 
cetera non Iban gt. Ii. e. While 1 am doing Ap- to ſee blood ſhed in the ſtreets and aſſemblies of the 
«« pius all pollible ſervices in my Province, I am of a people, by the 'animoſity of contrary factions, that 
« {udden become the father-in-law of his accuſer. May they were leſs ſurprized, than we ſhould be at preſent, 
„ the gods, fay you, approve of it. I wiſh they to ſee their city filled with guards always ready to fall 
« may, 'and I am confident that you wiſh it. But upon one another. | 2 | 
« believe me, I thought of nothing leſs than this, [I] Her journey to Brundufium.] The repreſentation, 
having ſent certain perſons to the women concerning which ſhe made to her father of her wretched con- 
1 Ti. Nero, who had made propoſals to ine ; but before dition, overwhelmed him with grief; ſo that this in- 
«« theſe men came to Rome the Spouſals were made. terview, which on another occafion would give ſa 
But hope this will prove the better: I underſtand, tender a father infinite ſatisfaction, ſerved only to 
u indeed, that the women are extremely pleaſed with the aſſſict him in the moſt ſevere manner. We ſhall find 
« complaiſance and polite behaviour of the youth; and this by the words, which I have qucted in remark 
did not inquire further.” Terentia and Tullia were 22 citation (8), and thoſe which I take from a 
ſo charmed with the complaiſance and civility, of the Letter which he wrote to his wife Terentia : Tullia 
youth, that they excuſed his faults, and did not proceed noſtra wenit ad me pridie Idus Fanii : cujus ſumma. 
to a ſtrict examination of his life. People act in the virtute, & ſingulari humanitate, priviore etiam ſum 
| ſame manner now. If a young debauchee make him- dolore affetus, noſtra fatum ef* nigligentia, ut unge 
ſelf agreeable in his behaviour, and act the part ofa po- alia in fortuna efet, atque ejus pirtat, ac dignitas poſ- (20) Cicero, FA 
lite man, he will inſinuate himſelf in ſuch a manner into tulabat (20). i. e. Our Augbter Tullia came to 8 1 
the affections of the mother and daughter, that they ** me on the i2th of June; on account of whoſe * 
will not enquire whether he has ſpent his whole fortune : -©* great virtue and fingular good nature, I was touch- | 
they will exclude his rivals, if they have not the ſame ta- ed with the more exquiſite grief, that our negli- 
lent of complaiſance, though they ſhould be a much ** gente ſhould throw her into a very different ſitua- 
better match than he. Let us take him; be pleaſes our “ tion from what her piety and dignity deſerved.” 
Eyes. This was undoubtedly what ruined the pretenſi- Cieero did not keep Tullia long; he ſent her back 
ons of Tullia's other Gallant, whoſe name was Tiberius very ſoon to her lodgings, her preſence not being 
and not Titus Nero. It was he probably, who was able to abate of their common calamity. Tulliam 
huſband to Livia, and father of the Emperor Tiberius. autem non videbam eſſe cauſſum cur dititius mecum tanto 
According to ſome writers Dolabella knew how to in communi merore retinerem : itaque mnatri eam, cum 
charm Tullia ſo much by his careſſes and civilities, that primum per ipſam liceret, eram remiſſurus. ie. 1 
(16) Adeo pla- ſhe did not regard his being of a dwarfiſh ſtature ; for ſaw no reaſon: to detain Tullia longer with me, 
cuit Tulliæ novi jt is to him, that Cicero's Jett is applied, Who has tied *©* amidſt our common diſtreſs, and therefore I ſent 
ſponſi comitas, gyy fn-in-law to his ſword (1) Their conjecture may her back to her mother as ſoon as was poſlible.” 
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| 2 e be ſtrengthen'd from Macrobius's calling the ſon-in-law, This is what he wrote to his friend Atticus in the 17th 
eee, ee who was raillied in that manner, Lentulus (17). This Letter of his 11th book. 1 
Ciceronis jocus, ſirname is more ſuitable to Dolabella, than to Piſo and [X] She was divorced from him.] We cannot doubt 
Nuts reg me- Furius; for the Lentuli were a branch of the Cornelian of this after the remark of Sulpicius in his letter of 
47 8 Family, and perhaps the Dolabella's were of the branch confolation upon her death. Among other reaſons he 
e Vita of the Lentuli, See below a paſſage of Aſconius Pe. makes uſe of this, that in the ſtate, in which things 
Tullie, num. 30. dianus. | | mg were, nothing could induce Tullia to wiſh not to die, 
[G] He occaſioned a thouſand vexations to Cicero.] Not ſince her father could not have found any proper per- 
(15) M. Cicero to repeat what 1 have ſaid in the Article of Dolabella ſon to marry her to. This ſuppoſes that ſhe was in- 
cum Lentulum concerning the new tables, which he propoſed in favour tirely free from the marriage- bond. Qxoties in eam 
generum ſuum of debtors, I ſhall only cite one or two proofs of the vex- cogitationem neceſſe eſt & tu weneris, & nos ſæpe incidi- 
. e ation of his father-in-law. O dii, ſays he in a Letter to mus, hiſee temporibus non peſſime cum its eſſe aftum, qui- 
—.— g . Atticus (18), generum ne noſtrum potiſſimum, ut hec, vel bus | fine dolore licitum eſt mortem cum vita commutare ? 
vidifſet, Quis, tabulas novas. i. e. O ye gods! that my ſon-in-law Quid autem fuit, quod illam hoc tempore ad vivendum mag- 
| Inquit, generum © ſhould undertake this, or new tables.” Qod me au- nopere invitare poſſet ? quæ rer? que ſpe ? quod animi 
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| wa as y_ dis, ſays he in another Letter (19), frafiorem ee animo, ſolatium? Ut cum aliquo adoleſcente primaria conjuncta 
fav! | a- 


erob. Saturnal, Juid putas, cum Videas acceſſiſſe ad ſuperiores agritudines ætatem gereret ? Licitum eſt tibi (credo) pro tua dignitate | 

lib. 2. cap. 3+ præclaras generi actiones ? i. e. As you hear thatl am ex bac juventute generum diligere, cujus fidei liberos tuos (21) Epiſt. 56 
| ++ dejected in mind, how can you think otherwiſe, when ze tuto committere putares (21). i. e. How often 3 Cioeron. 

as ſee that to my former cauſes of grief there are * muſt you inevitably fall upon this reflection, as we 4 **=i#arer, 

(12) The 234 of You fee y | grier y Fra en f Page m. 195. 

the 11th bock · now added the glorious actions of my ſon-in-law.” frequently have done, that thoſe perſons are not the | 

„ [H] A killed 800.] We ſhould have ſeen the whole moſt unhappy in theſe times, who can die without 

(19) The 12th of detail of this affair, if Livy had come down to us intirez ** pain ? But what inducement was there now to 

the ſame book · for here is what we find in the Summary of the CXIII. “ make her wiſh to live? What thing? what hope? 

| Book: Quum /editiones Rome a P. Dolabelia tribuno. . what comfort? that ſhe might ſpend her life in mar- 

3 plebis legem ferente de novis tabulis excitate efſent, & x ** riage with ſome youth Oy ? It was, (I be 

E ca cauſſe plebs tumultuaretur, induftis a M. Antonio Ma- ** lieve) in your power, dering your ſtation, to 
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ee have choſen a ſon-in-law out ä of that youth, wi th 
« whom you might imagine your children might 


« ſafely be intruſted.” If this proof be not ſufficient, 


one might alledge paſſages in Cicero's letters, which 


relate to the reſtitution of the portion. Tencor amen 

| dum a Dolabella procuratoribus exigam primam penſſo- 

(25) Epiſt. 18. nem (22). i. e. I am detained, till I ſhall, receive the 
6 


Mn Rebatne Yorce Tullis, preſſed the eſtabliſhment of new tables, 


| againſt Pompey's that he might not be obliged to reſtore any thing to 


ſons. Cicero (23). It is ſurprizing that Aſconius Pedianus 
was fo ill informed of the fate of Tullia, that he 
(23) See Grevi- affirmed, that after Piſo's death ſhe married Lentulus, 
us's Cicero, tom. and died in child-bed at his houſe (24). Here are 
2. Epiſt. ad At. two or three falſities. | 2 25 
tie. pas. 27% [L] Cicero treated Dolabella always in the moſt civil 
(24) Cicerofiliam manner poſſible.) He had undoubtedly more capacity 
Poſt mortem Piſo- than reſolution, and ſaw that Pompey's party was going 
perd nh P ne to ruin more and more by the continual victories of Cæ- 
| — 4 ſar. He was probably apprehenſive, that the conqueror 
partu deceſſir. would at laſt diſcontinue his merciful diſpoſition, and 
Aſcon. Pedian. rid himſelf of all thoſe, who were of republican prin- 
in Orat. Ciceron. ciples, and poſſeſſed of abilities capable of oppoſing 
rome _ 2 him. He knew that Dolabella was in great credit 
» PB: 257. with Cæſar: you need not aſk me therefore, why Ci- 
cero difſembled his reſentments againſt his ſon-in-law. 
His civil treatment of him kept him within the terms 
of friendſhip ; for Dolabella took Cicero's part at Cæſar's 
(25) Ruod ſeribis Court againſt thoſe, who endeavoured to make him odious 
prælia te mea (25), and deſired to have an account of his affairs a little 


cauſſa ſuftinere,n.n after the death of Tullia. This was the reaſon why Ci- 


tam id labore, ut 


. :2: -;2, cero Wrote to him a very obliging letter (26), in the 

| 4 quimibi en. midi of the ſorrow, with which he was overwhelmed. 
tur, quam intelligi We ſhall ſee a ſtrong proof of the friendſhip between 
cupio quod certe them, when Cæſar was killed. This proof is the firſt 
Philippic, where Cicero repreſents to Dolabella how 


tent à te refuten- 


intelligitur me à 
te amari. Epiſt. 
IT, lib. 9. ad 
Familiares. 


glorious an action he had done in demoliſhing the pillar, 
which a company of mutineers had erected, in order 
| to animate the people againſt Cæſar's murtherers. 
(26) The 11th Men of honeſt intentions congratulated and thanked 
of the gth book Cicero, whom they imagined to be Dolabella's Director. 
| 6d Familiares. ©, ;ntuens, Dolabella, qui es mihi cariſſimus, non poſſum 


de utriuſque veſtrum errore reticere. . . . Dicerem, Do- 


labella, qui recte factorum fructus eſſet, ni te præter 
Duem potes re- 


ceteros pauliſper eſſe expertum widerem. 
cordari in vita tibi illuxiſſe diem lætiorem, quam cum, 
expiato foro, diſſipato concurſu impiorum, principibus ſce- 


leris parna affedtis, urbe incendio & cædis metu liberata 


te domum recepiſti ® cujus ordinis, cujus generis, cujus 

denique fortune ſtudia tum laudi, & pratulationi tue 

fe non obtulerunt ? quin mihi etiam, quo audtore te in 

tis rebus uti arbitrabantur, & gratias bor, viri agebant, 

&& tuo nomine gratulabantur. Recordare, quæſo, Dola- 

bella, conſenſum illum theatri, cum omnes, earum rerum 

obliti, propter quas tibi fuerant offenſi, fignificarunt ſe 

(27) Philipp. I. nows beneficio eve. wveteris doloris abjecifſe (27). 
bm. 690, 691. j. e. Conſidering you, my dear Dolabella, who are ex- 
| «« tremely dear to me, I cannot avoid taking notice of the 
fault of both of you, I would tell you, Dolabella, 

«« what is the advantage of good actions, if I did not 

perceive that you have experienced this a little above 
«© others. What day in your whole life can you re- 
collect to have been more joyful to you, than that 
in which you returned home after having purged 
the forum, diſperſed a faction of bad men, puniſhed 
the ring leaders of the wicked attempts, and reſcued 
the city from fire and ſlaughter? What rank of 
men did not applaud and congratulate you on 
that occaſion? Nay, good men thanked and con- 
0 —— me on your account, imagining that you 
acted by my direction in thoſe points. Re- 

60 member, Dolabella, I beſeech you, the approba- 
tion of the whole theatre, when every body for- 

(28) Taliſque e- getting thoſe things, for which they had been of- 
werfio pom rxe- fended with you, ſignified, that this new ſervice had 
— — — 1 effaced the memory of their former reſentment.” 
have quoted this This long paſſage does not expreſly inform us what 
e paſſage in —— _ W — . but Cicero had explained him- 
the artic elf a little before in ſo preciſe a manner (28), that 
— 2 one cannot doubt of what [rams I hal Ber 
citation (18). by the by, that this pillar is the ſame with that menti- 
(29) Is Ceſar, oned by Suetonius. Poſtea, ſays he (29), ſolidam colum- 
cape 85. nam prope 20 pedum lapidis Numidici in foro ſtatuit (plebs) 


labella always in the moſt civil manner poſſi 


le [LI, till after the mutthet of 'Treboniug, _ 
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ſcripſique Rur Parrt®. Api rdndini bingo 


tempore ſacrificare, voila ſuſcipere, contro uerſias qua ua 
 Interpoſito per Cæſarem jurejurando diſtrabers penſe ueru- 


vit. 1. e. Afterwards the people erected a ſolid 


4% pillar of Numidian ſtone of almoſt 20 feet high in 


the forum, and inſeribed upon it, 77 the father of 


hal bi country; and they ᷑ontinued for à long time to 
lib. 6. ad Fami- <*: firſt payment from the agents of Dolabella.” Some 
liares, written are of opinion, that Dolabella, having a deſign to di- 


«. ſacrifice, make vews, and determine; controverſies 
« at it by taking an oath to Cæſar.“ This longo tem- 


pore is a miſtake,” which ſhews clear y f gat Suetonius 
t 


had not read the firk Philippic, or that he had for- 
got it; for we find by that oration, that this pillar 
was demoliſhed before the firſt of June. Cicero's letters 
ſhew, that it had been deſtroyed before. the firſt of 
May (30). Now Czfar had been killed | the 15th. of 
March preceding. Let us return to the friendſhip 
between Cicero and Dolabella. Nothing can be more 
tender than the letter, which Cicero wrote on the ſub- 
ject of that pillar. Cum te ſemper lantum dilexerim 
quantam tu intelligere potuiſti: tum bis tuis factis fic 
incenſus ſum, ut nibil unquam in amore fuerit arden- 


tins (31). i.e. © As [ always had ſo great an affection (37) Cicero, E- 


for you as you are not ignorant, fo I was fo highly 
« .pleaſed with theſe actions of yours, that nothing 
« can be warmer than my love for you.” He did 
not omit to mention, that he was conſidered as the 
author of that good advice : the turn, which he gives. 
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(30) Epilt. 16. 
lib. 14. ad Atti- 
cum. N | 


pift. I 4+ lib. . ; 
ad Fami /. pag. m. 


32 · 


his thoughts, is admirable. Ef contentus eram, mi Do- 


labella, tua gloria, ſatiſque ex ea magnam letitiam 


woluptatemgue capicbam, tamen non poſſum non confiteri,. 


cumulari me maximo gaudio, quod * hominum opi- 
nio focium me adſtribat tuis laudibus. 
con venio autem quotidie plurimo . . . 


eminem convent, 
in omnes, cum 


te ſummis laudibus ad cœlum extulerunt, mibi continuo 
maxima gratias agant. Negant enim ſe dubitare, 
quin tu meis praceptis, & confiliis obtemperans præſtan- 
tiſſimum te civem & fingularem conſulem præbeas. 
Duibus ego quamquam weriſſime poſſum reſpandere, te 
guæ facias tuo judicio & tua ſpontt facere, nec cu- 


juſquam egere confilis, tamen neque plane aſſentior, ne 


imminuam tuam laudem,- fi omnis d meis confilits pro- 


feta wideatur : neque valde nego, ſum enim avidior 
etiam quam ſatis #ft gloriæ. 
me hanc quaſi falſam hereditatem aliene glorie finas 
cernere : megue aligua ex parte, in ſocietatem tuarum 
laudum wenire patiare; quamquam, mi Dolabella, (hec 
enim jocatus ſum) libentius emnes meas, fi mode ſunt 
alique meæ laudes, ad te transfuderim, quam aliquam 
partem exhauſerim ex tuis (32). i. e. Though I was 
« ſatisfied, my dear Dolabella, with your glory, and 
« received ſufficient pleaſure and joy from it, yet I 
* cannot but own, that I am extremely glad, that I 


A te autem peto, ut 


(32) Idem, ibid, 
pag- 30. 


© am commonly ſuppoſed to have a ſhare in your 


« commendations. I meet no body, (though I meet 
«« a great many) ... but at the ſame time that he extols 
« you, returns me the higheſt thanks. For they all 
<« tell me, that they do not doubt, but that you, by 
« following my advice, ſhew yourſelf an excellent ci- 
„ tizen and Conſul. And though I might anſwer 
% them with the utmoſt ſincerity, that what you do 
« js done by your own judgment and of your own 
« accord, and that you want no man's advice; yet I 
do not entirely 7 with them, leſt I ſhould leſſen 
% your honour, if the whole merit ſhould ſeem to 
« ariſe from my counſels; nor do I ſtrongly deny it, 
« for I am more anxious for glory than I ought to 
„% be. . . . But I beg of you that you would permit 
« me to claim, though falſly, another's reputation, and 
« to enjoy ſome ſhare of your praiſes; though, my 


dear Dolabella, (for I write this in jeſt) I had rather 


« transſer all my glory, if I have any, to you, than 
„ to deprive you of any part of yours.” He ſeems 
to be tranſported with joy, when he writes of this 
action to his friend Atticus. See the 15th and 16th 
letter of the 14th book. See'alſo the letter of the 1 2th 
book ad Familiares, I have read ſomewhere that he 
inclined to go into Syria as Lieutenant to Dola- 
bella, but that at the requeſt of Hirtius and Panſa, 
who were to be Conſuls the year W he 
changed his reſolution, and let Dolabella depart 
without him, and embark for Athens, after hav- 


ing promiſed to return when Hirtius and Panſa 


ſhould enter upon the Conſulſhip. Contrary winds 
having retarded his voyage, he received news from his 
I | friends, 


BEL] 


(34) Ph 
XI. pag. 
edit. Gr 


cle of DOLA- 


BELLA. year 708 [NJ]. Her father was inconſolable 


' Wat oO) SN 24 aud Nun d 
| friends, which induced him to return immediately to 
Nome. The day after his arrival the Senate was ſum- 
moned ; but he did not appear there, which exaſperated 
Mark Anthony. This is what we find in Amyot's 
tranſlation of Plutarch's Life of Cicero. One might 
convict Plutarch of a falſity, if the phraſe which he 
(33) aneBinaay miakes'uſe of (33), add which Amyot has tranſlated, 
i det xcipure he let Dolabella go, was not equivocal; but as that 
fare, Piel. is Expreſſion may be rendered, be did" not think any more of 
Cicers p. 882, E. Dalabella : he le him, our criticiſm relates only to the 
tranſlator. He was miſtaken in ſuppoſing, that Dola- 
bella departed from Rome Before Cicetd ;-for the firſt 
Philippic was prondunced in the preſence of Dolabella, 
after Cicero's return. This makes me repeat What I 
have frequently obſetved, chat it is extremely difficult 
to tranſlate well; for theugb we'take the expreſſions 
of the original in the moſt probable ſenſe} yet we are 
apt ſometimes to 'miſtaksj the knowledge of a great 
number of facts is neceſſary to direct us to the true ſenſe. 
For inſtance, if Amyot had recollected, chat Dolabella 
was in the Senate as Conſul, when Cicero re 
Bis firſt Philippic; if the ſame Amyot had remembered, 
that Cicero has repreſented in that ſpeech the motives 
of his leaving Rome, and of his return; he would not 
| have tranſlated Plutarch 's words thus, r ler Dolabella 
ge. Aſter all, I do not pretend to conteſt the fact: I 
do not ſee any thing to hinder me from ſuppoſing, that 
Cicero intended to follow Dolabella into Syria. This 
is a new proof of the text of this remark. c. 
[M] Alter the murder of Trebonius' he fell upon 
him with all the figures of Rhetoric.] He had teaſon 
to blame him extremely for ſo enormous a perfidioui - 
neſs. and cruelty : but he ſhould have taken care not 
to contradi& himſelf, and expoſe his reputation too 
much. He had proteſted in ſeveral letters, that he had 
adan eſteem for Dolabella, and aſterwards in his Philip- 
Pics he declared, that he had always been a worthleſs 
and a profligate . wretch. Do/abella quidem tam fait - 
immemor bumanitatis, guamquam ejus NUNQUAM' par-' 
ticeps fuerit, ut ſuam inſatiabilem crudelitatem exercue- 
rit non folum in vivo, ſed atiam in mortuo,” ue in cus 
| corpore lacerand atque ' wvexanido, cum animum ſatiare 
(34) Philipp. nom pofſet oculos paoerit ſua (34h i. e. „ Dolabella 
l. pag. 827. 4 indeed was ſo unmindful of hamanity, though he ne- 
ne <« ver was poſſeſſed of any, that he excereiſed· his in- 
| « ſatiable cruelty upon him; nqt only while he was 
% alive, but even when he was dead, and as he bould 
4% not ſatify his mind, he fed his eyes with wounding 
«« and mangling the dead body.“ He repreſents him 
as equal to Mark Anthony in all kinds of vice. Duo 
hee capita nata ſunt poſt bomines natos teterrima & 
ſpurciſi ma Dolabella & Antonius. Ecce tibi geminum 
in ſcelere par, inufitatum, inauditum, ferum, barbarum. 
Itague, quorum ſummum quondam inter ipſos odium, bel- 
lumgue meminiſtis, eoſdem poſiea © fingulari inter ſe con- 
| Fenſu, & amore devinxit impuriſſime nature, tur- 
(35) Ibid. init, piſſimæ vitæ fimilitudo (35). i. e. Theſe wretches, 
| «© Dolabella and Anthony are two of the vileſt mortals. 
% who ever lived. Here is a couple well matched in 
« wickedneſs, cruelty and barbarity. And therefore, 
though you remember them formerly to have hated 
«© and oppoſed each other, yet the ſimilitude of their 
«« profligate nature and ſhocking conduct has ſince 
united them and endeared them to each other.” 
What could he ſay more? And when he declares, that 
it would be great injuſtice to Trebonius, to compare 
him to Dolabella, he expreſſes himſelf thus; for the 
paſſages deſerve to be copied. Nam cæteris quidem 
wvite partibus quis eft qui poſſit fine Trebonii maxima con- 
tumelia conferre vitam Trebonii cum Dolabelle'? alterius 
conſilium, ingenium,  humanitatem, innocentiam, . | 
tudinem animi in patria liberanda quis ignerat ? alteri 
& puero pro deliciis crudelitas fuit, deinde ea libidinum 
turpitudo, ut in hoc fit ſemper ipſe lætatus, quad ea.fa- 
ceret, que ſibi objici ne ab inimico quidem poſſent vere- 
cundo: & hic, dii immortalis, aliguando fuit gener mens, 
occulia enim erant vitia non inguirenti, neque' nunc för- 
taſſe alienus ab eo eſſem, niſi ille vobis, nifi manibus pa- 
triæ, niſi buic urbi, niſi diis penatibus, niſi aris, & fe- 
cis omnium noſtrum, nifi-denique nature, & humanitali 
inventus efſtt inimicus. i. e. For in other parts of life, 
„% who can without the greateſt injury to Trebonius 
compare him with Dolabella ? Who knows not 


T U 


(+)See the ani he fell upon him with all the figures of 


Rhetoric' (c) CMI. Tullia died in the 
for ſome time [O]: his friends exerted their 
„ „ 


An. A ei nnn 208 
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& the wiſdom, genius, Humanity, innocence of, the 
form t, and his greatne 8 of mind in dehvering/{his 
uy county ? The latter delighted from his. childhe 
* in crcky, and afteryayds in fach an excel; of de. 
„ bauchery, that he always was pleaſed to do ſach 
things, that a modeſt ene N not reproach him 
©. with. And yet he, ye Gods,” was, once wy ſon-in- 
law” for his vices were. concealed from me, who 
„ made no enquiry into them, ; and I , ſhould-nat now /, 
„ Perba s have been his enemy, if he had not ſhewn Es 
„ himſelf an enemy to this city, to his.country, to 
A our Hodſhold-Gods, Our religion and liberty, in 
<- ſhort to nature and humanity itfel. LP“ 
(NF Tullia died in the year 708. ] Cæſar Wag hen in 
Spain Watri ng againſt Pompey's ſons: the letter of con- 
l woe wrote to Cicero, was dated at Hiſ- 
is (36). This is a pc oof of my text; chat | Ane, 
p aue altes Proof of my text; chat (36) Now Seville. 
to ſo much; it is not clear enough, and contains. ter of the 13th 
falfities. That hiſtorian having mentioned, xp nn 5 
of 'Terentia, adds (37), that;Cicero married, again a (37) Plut-; in-. 
young Lady, and that Tullig died in childbed ſoon Ciceroe, pag. 
after that marriage: ſhe died, continues he, at the 88, 88 


#4 


x 


— 


houfe of Lentulus, whom ſhe. married after. the. death 

of Piſo her firſt huſband, To find THOR ied 

708, we mult ſuppoſe a thing, which Plutarch takes 

no notice of, which is, that Cicero married his ſecond | 

wife in 708 (38). As for the reſt,” it is clear that 738) Fabricius 
Plutarch had not conſulted Cicero's letters. He. would foppoſes this in 
have learnt there, that 'Tullia's ſecond huſband: was t Ciceronit, 
named Furius Craſſipes, and that the died len belag ber _ 
divorced by her third huſband, whoſe. name was Do- | 
labella, A modern writer (39) endeavouring to prove, 


. 


that Tullia did not die in child-bed, and that $40 bong 


at Tu! Id ne | ſhe was gittarius, in Vita 
with child, when ſhe was divorced by Dolabella, . cites Tulliæ, num. 54- 
this paſſage ef Cicero: 'Tallia mea peperit XIV. Kal. 
Jan. putrum ix laſumiao, quad nroxury gaudicham : | | 
guod quiteni eſt natum perimbecillum ef (30). i. E., My (40) Epiſt. 18. 
ce . was brought'to bed on the 1 u of 
«« boy in the ſeventh month. I was 1 was 
delivered ; but the child is very weak.” Iſe houd 
have known, that Cicero wrote this before the battle 
of Pharfalia; and conſequently theſe words are not 
capable roving, that 'Tullia did not die in child- 
| ſhe was divorced while ſhe was pregnant. KY 
t he iNWuld have quoted is to be found in another dy” 
letter writteuring the laſt war, which Cæſar carried  _-. 
on 1n Spain. b It is as follows. Me Rome tenuit omnino 1 bh 
Tullize mtæ partus; ſed cum ea, quemadmodum pero, 
ſatis firma fit, teneor ta men dum a Dolabelle procura- 


* 


toribus exigam primam penſionem (41). i. e. My daugh- (41) koi. 18. os 


PX voy a * 
* 


th of May of a lib. 10. ad Attic. | 


ime with, does pot amount See the 2oth Let - 


* 


ter Tullia's ly ing-in detained me at Rome; but tho' Ib. 6. ad Famil. 


* ſhe is now, I hope, very well, yet I am detained, till © 
V receive the firſt payment from Dolabella's agents.” ?“ 
How favourable ſoever we would be to Plutarch and AC- . 
conius Pedianus, we ſhall be obliged to charge them 

with having expreſſed themſelves amiſs, Cicero, who 
deſerves more credit in this point, than an hundred 
hiſtorians, who ſhould maintain the contrary, declares . 
that Tullia was very well after her lying-in ; ſo that 
the moſt: favourable ſuppoſition that can be made for . 
Plutarch and Aſconius Pedianus, is, to aſſert that Tullia, -  _ 
before ſhe was perſectly recovered, was ſeized with (42) L Cicers 
ſome diſeaſe, to which women in child-bed are liable, pag. 882, A. 
which carried her off. ; 1 f 


01 Her father was inconſolab/e for ſome. time.) If (43) Cicero, E- 


we believe Plutarch (42), the Philoſophers came toge- Pije. 14. ad At. 
ther from all parts to Ciczro's aſbffance. "They — eg lid. 13. 
undoubredly the moſt choice of their troops; I mean, (44) Ibid Epiſt, 
the molt excellent reflections of morality, which their 16. . 
topics' and common places could furniſh them with. (45) He foye i 
It was to no purpoſe ; Cicero could not bear company; the 14th a 
he was going to confine himſelf in ſolitude, and he Atticumalmot 
found much more confolation in it than in the diſ- the fame thing: 
courſes of his friends and in books. DPuod me ab ain dies ſcribo, 
2 | 4 33 „ nee TOY quo proficiam 
boc merore recreari vis, facis ut omvia ; ſed me mibi guid, ſed tantiſper 
non defuiſſe, tuteſtis es, Nibil enim de marore minuendo impedior, non e- 
ſeriptum ab ullo eft, quod ego non domi tu legerim. Sed 9*idem ſatis (vis 
omnem conſolationem wincit dolor (43). . . . . (44) Ne af" urget) ſed 
diſcelſiſem quidem 2 conſptau tus uit me plane nibil ulla Ii engranents 
res adjuvartt. . . , . mihi adhuc nib:1 prius fuit bac to eaſe his ming 


ſoli tudint . . me ſcriptio & liiteræ non leniunt by reading and 


fed obturbant (45). i. e. Your urging me to throw writing. 
= off 
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„hate not read at 


all conſolation; . . not haye;. ee e pre read like a ſlien patient who 
our fight, bu that ni 1 8. me the lealt « — ; but have, | aran(cribed; them ito: my 
E-\ ; +/+, nothing hitherto. at + Which was bot like a man of: 2 de- 

« than this 47 | 1 83. 10 0 15 2 broken, mind.“, the m margindl F 
«'\xelieve nie, but difturb | L. =. not nn iog books he made 
lr The rithof ner (46), that ſolitude was what ſeemed ch Ae ee dee en ie eniy fupibed n 
ſame book. table to him. Nane b reſpuo, nec qu ſome; ef 8 the part ar WA | affeided}or1s 
o tolerabilius ” fall tullintm. To ju * Tor an relolurion , ont + fled 
order, into which his affliction plunged 1 5 muſt be owned, that; his. affiion Fl thn mnoſt. 
only conſider the frank confe which he. mal E hich he gave of: bis tenderneſi ſbt 
that he ſunk under his grief, 2 the . | thoogh the, had died before her, we 


„ e not ſuſſer himſelf to be 


t. 28. 
id . 


caullipuio: cumque mane me. in 52 


.. 4 * 


h 


| (48) Epift, 15. 


rt 


"IE 


* r 


* (a5) ts 


Reeſe. 


— 


NMI 
aſe La * e Wes deem himſelf-gi1 ock ae 


Sete TO} 


e is kind I 
« your conduct; but you are a witneſs y „chat d 
xc! was not wanting For chere 5 not 
66 by any any hüͤthor pon the Rot 27 w ich 
was, 6 . is e 


which ATI of the frengrh of his courpge. 
would of his beitg Mentee, * 

roached with ſhewi 
ſentiments . y = 


& Hera. conſelatui fur 


much weakneſs ; Which 
. coihpatible, 4 Quel me we 


un permit . grove” 4 yy Marorem. * 

 delorem nc Mm, wellem (4. A 

I am not Any The done ſo mie Won 

„ eomfortin by reading. 1 have, abated of 
% my — ary not bern able, nor indeed willing 

to leſſen my Brief. Here is a man, , wha, cannot 


_ diflemble his grief, and would not have even the 
power of leſfening it. Jn bac pe caren 22 
[ a rtf 
_. aſperam; non ext inde ante ueſperum, ſecundum. te; nibil, 
of mibi amicius folitudine, in ea_mibi omgis rm. 
cum _— amen inerpellat tus: cui r 
guoad Gd adbuc' ares non [umus (4 8). i. e. 1 
* In this "Stitade I am without the, * of. 


on; and when in the morning I have pene-, 
46 wha into a thick wood, I do not 25 it, { 
44 before'the evening. Next to you nothing 
66 


friendly to me than ſalitude; in Which a — cons. 
4 verſation is with books, Bong it is ſometimes. i 2 
terrupted with weeping, which I reſiſt as much, as, 

10. fible, bit yet am not capable of ſurmounting it.“ 


ſee hi | concealed i in the bottom of a. wood from _ wh danghtex, gave his enemies the aſſurano to ſpread oft obitum Tul- 
ing till evening, and incapable of refraining from it abroad 2 had g criminal! for ber; ſo heel 
- tears, Does übt he almoſt own, that he had oft his true it is chat there ier nothing | which ſatyrieal' io; ad $5 6 2 
ſenſes ? In confolationis libro quem in media ENIM | 4 deadly poiſon, ver. Sagittari- 


0 
s API UT ES EKAMUs). marore J dolore = (400. 
i. e. In my treatiſe on conſolation, which I wrote 
4% in the midft of my ſorrow, for I was not then tho- 


. roughly ſound in my mind,” Does not he confeſs, 


(50) La#antio 
eſte Sffirmavit 


ſe tum a fortuna 
victum turpiter. 
Sagittar. in Vita 
Tulliæ, num. $7» 
and after him 
Corradus, in 


NQueſtura, page 
m. 294 | 


Epitt. lib, 
2 


(52) A e 


that be had ſhamefully ſurrendered his arms to for- 
wr. (50) ? But Jet us fee on the other hand 
o be boaſts of having ſhewn firmneſs. - (51) At 
gy te wereri, ut & pratia & audtoritas naſtra hoc 
meo marore minuatur, ego, quid homines aut „ 
dant, peſlulent, neſcis; ne doleam quis poteſi? ne 
ceam ?- quis umquam minus ? dum tua me domus hr, 
quis @ me excluſus ? quis venit, quis offenderetur ? Alu · 
ram (g 2) ſum a te profeclus. legere ifli læti, qui me 
reprebendunt, tam multa non poſſunt, 7 ego . 
quam bene, nibil ad rem, 2 genus . id fuit, 
guod nemo abjecto animo facere poſſet.. i. e. «, As for 
% what you write, that you are 8 leſt my 
* intereſt and authority ſhould be leſſened by this me- 


houſe, wbither he “ lanchdly of mine, 1 know not what people blame 


retired after. bav- 


ing left Atticus's 
houſes _ 


his employments there were not thoſe 


. #68. concedunt : * 


„or require. Malt not I grieve ? Who can avoid it ? 
«« Muſt I not give way to it? Who ever gave way 
« to it ſo little? While I was entertained at your houſe, 
« who was refuſed admittance by me? Who came, 
4% that was offended ? I went to Aſtura from your houſe. 


* Thoſe merry perſons, who blame me, are not able 


« to read ſo much as I have written; bow well, is not 
«to the purpoſe ; for the manner of writing was ſuch, 
« that no man of a dejected mind could perform it.” 

As for the objection againſt him, that he bad concealed 
himſelf ſo long at Rome in retirement, he declares, that 
of man abſo- 
lutely ſunk in grief. Ne me quidem contemno: meogue 
judicio multo flare malo, quam omnium religuarum,. ne- 


gue tamen Progredior hongini, quam mibi dodiſſimi hami-. 

ugcumgue funt 

1 ju cum fententiam, non legi. ſolum, guo ipfum tres for - 
_ hc Dy IT 0 in mea etiam ane 


74 165 5 . o 


quorum ſcripta amnia, 


He adde, that. Cigero's ſecond wiſe was divorced, ber Page 332. 


| ife 
- houle yah che death of biet daaghter ( 


the name of \Salluſt ; and remember that Donatus an (50) Vun, ut 


i. e. * He aſcended his daughter s bed, and committed {, ribijucundior | 
Servius rejects this (61). 


of Cicero. Able critics (62) immediately took eu. 
that the world ſhould not be impoſed upon: Sigonius m. * 5 


propoſed to him either in 


this antidote. In confolarionis libro, quem" in medio u 


uf 15 ad 


Id !otnodnt ew 140541 19H 3, CY 

tranſtuli: guad certe afflifi, & Fn animi non 

Suit Wwe” 1 da net deſpi geit, and chacf (53) Toi. ar 
7 Fr 54 yOu Jad went Tan that f +12: 


g9 fart by man the moſt 
Ae % ol porting -uptin that ſdG- 


zl 55 TRE wanted evidenee- of dis extrabrdinary 
for 8 This! appear fram! the expreſſions 
Ns 5 hich he, ale. of in þis-lexters ſpeaking of her, 
leliciee, if ae, mea anima, lum Mefidetiion 16; 
my e wy darling! my ſoul wy-light;i my 
% love. teis very probable, that Tullia was endowed 
with A good qualities and one of thé met 
amiable Tay her time, ſinee ſhe had d gained ſo 
great a in tho affection of ſuck; a father. Sagit- | 
tarius (59) conjectures, that he Was infirbed in polite (54) In Vita 
hem, ; So. would not have {poked by conjeQturs,: Tulliz, num. 10. 
he had n what will be! died below: from Lac 
tantius (35), - If we believe; Plucareh-(56), one of che (53) Inthe re. 
cauſes of the diworce of Terentia was, that ſhe dic mark [I, ei- 
not allow her daughter a ſufficient equipage, Whew the n (74) 
latter —* to; ſpeak. with her ; father at Brundufium, (56) - Cicer, 


| cauſe ſhe rejoiced-at. Tullias death. There is uo red. 

ſon, n Plutarch upon, this point; om pre. 

e Ciceros letters to — [that this: 

lized a canſidetable time at her huſband's: 

7) this 0.1670 Sed etiamfo 

jection, Jay, Woald be ill grounded 28 it is cer c. — 

rain, divorce: was cquatuded che dummer uſter date bone . 
. e death.) As). W. Mee WHY 


2 veniſſe cum uxore 
The extraordinary + \ which: Cicero has FR wova, mults tames 


periogs are not capable of extractin L. 
he cageſſes, which proximity: of blood: authoriſes be- s, in Vita Tul- 
tween pgrſons of different ſexes, are liable to malieious ans 
interpretations. when they æxceed the uſual bounds. (58) See the 34th 
What zs there: that calumny does not poiſon? See in Letter of the 13th 
the. margin (509) what the declaimer ſays, who aſſumed bool ad Atticus. 


ancient inter wes V3 on W 8 iner, 2 
the Eneis, ow f TOM ugh Ow v — tibi a- 


nimos attollit, 
Hic ibalamon nat imvajit wetitefru Jymenee (60), 


uxor ſacrilega, ac 
Pirjuriis delibuta, 
a matris pel- 


« inceſt with her:“ is to be underſtood of Cicero. But we” c ee 


* Parent i par 
[P] He wrote a book bi If that ect. I : 

have quoted in the „ — et -i > (60) ZEneid, lib, 

which paint out that book. It is a pity, that it is 5 6. ver. 623, 

loſt. It was not Sigonius's fault, that the public did (61) Servi in 

not imagine that it is ſtill extant. + He wrote a treatiſe 3unc /ocum Anci- 

de Conſolatione, and endeavoured to make it paſs for that 4, See Schortus, 


in Cicerone vindi- 


in vain wrote diſſertations againſt them; he did not 
gain his point. Cicero on this occaſion reſembled thoſe, (62) Lips, 
who eat nothing wich pleaſure which they do not cook 'Gvillielmus, &. 
themſelves... All the conſolations, which his friends 
Ar or dy writing, were 
uſeleſs ; there was nothing his own book de conſo- 
latione, which gave him any eaſe. Quid ego de conſo- 
latione. dicam, gue mibi quidem iff" | ſant aliquantum 
medetury. ceteris item mulum illam profuturam puto (63). (63) De Divinats 
i, e. „ What ſhall I ſay of my treatiſe on conſolation, lib. 2+ int. 
„which bas relieved me a little, and J believe will 
« prove of great uſe to others.” He oblerves, that 
in the height of his ſorrow he attempted to prepare 
ain nen, den marrore 10 dolore emen mus, 
4 1 + "quadyque 
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intended to build a temple to the deceaſed ; he even proceeded fo far as to think of 
making an apotheoſis for her [.J. His enemies were fo baſe as to accuſe him of a 
{f) See the re- criminal paſſion for Tullia (f). Plutarch is miſtaken in ſome things relating to her. 


__ He knew not that ſhe had had three huſbands (g). Moreri, who had in his hands ce) see the four 


645 


(64) Cicero, in 
Tuſcul. apud Cor - 
radum, in Que- 
ura, page 294+ 


(65) In Epita- 
pbio Nepotiant. 

| (66) Auguſt. de 
Civit. Dei, lib. 


(67) Cicero, E- 
piſt. 18. lib. 12. 


Gaſpar Sagittarius's Diſſertation on the Hiſtory of Tullia (5), did not know how to fit emails, 


make 


(5) He cites it; but the Printers have placed a comma after Gaſpar, which would lead many readers to think that he had cited 
two writers, one named Gaſpar, and the other Sagittarius. 


guod que vetat Chryſippus ad recentes quaſi tumores animi 
remedium adbibere, id nos fecimus, naturægue vim at- 
tulimus, ut magnitudini medicine doloris magnitudo con- 
cederet (64). i. e. In my treatiſe on conſolation, 


* which I wrote in the midſt of my grief, (for I was 


not then perfectly ſound in mind,) and becauſe Chry- 
«« ſippus forbids to apply a remedy to a freſh wound, I 
« added ſuch ſtrength to nature, that the force of the 
« pain gave way to that of the medicine.” There 
was a great variety of hiſtory and examples in that 
book, as we are informed by St. Jerom (65) and St. 
Auguſtin (66), who ſays, Quis enim fufficit quan- 
tovis eloquentie flumine vitæ hujus miſerias expli- 
care, quam lamentatus eft Cicero in Conſolatione de morte 
fliæ, ficut potuit? i. e. For who is able, with the 
«« greateſt flow of eloquence to repreſent the miſeries 
« of this life, which Cicero lamented as ſtrongly as 
% he could in his book of conſolation upon the death 
« of his daughter ?” We ſhall ſee below an obſervation 
of Lactantius. | 
[2 ] He even proceeded ſo far as to think of making 
an apotheofis far her.] He communicated this deſign 
ſeveral times to his friend Atticus ; we ſhall only cite 
two or three paſſages, Habeo nonnullus ex iis, quos nunc 
lectito, auctores, qui dicant, fieri id oportere, quod ſæpe 
tecum egi. & quod a te approbari wolo, de fano illo 
dico; de quo tantum, quantum me amas, velim cogites, 
equidem neque de genere dubito; placet enim mihi Cluatii : 
negue de re; flatutum eſt enim; de loco nonnunquam : 
welim igitur cogites: ego quantum his temporibus tam erudi- 
tis fieri poterit, profecto illam conſecrabo omni genere 
monimentorum, ab omnium ingeniis ſcriptorum, & Græ- 
corum & Latinorum; que res forſitan fit refricatura 
vulnus meum: ſed jam quaſi voto quodam, & promiſſo 
me teneri puto (67). 1. e. Some of the authors, 
„ whom I am now reading, ſay, that ought to be 
done, which I have mentioned to you; I mean the 
temple, concerning which I would have you conſider, 
as you love me. I am not indeed in the leaſt doubt 
„ about the kind of it, for I like that of Cluatius; nor 


66 
«ce 


« am in any doubt about the thing itſelf, for it is re- 


% ſolved upon; but I ſometimes heſitate about the 
« place. I would have you therefore think of it. 
For my part I will perpetuate her memory, as far 
« as can be done in this age of learning, with all 
 «« kinds of monuments from the ingenious works of 
«© both Greek and Latin writers, which will perhaps 
* make my wound bleed afreſh ; but I now think 
* myſelf bound as it were with a vow and promiſe.” 
The paſſage, which I ſhall next quote, will ſhew more 
clearly, that he was engaged in a vow to build that 
temple, and that he would have committed an act of 
irreligion, if he had not executed his deſign. Lactan- 
tius will inform us below of this engagement. S' ia 
minus confict poſſunt, effice quidvis. Ego me majore re- 
ligione quam quiſquam fuit ullius voti, obſtrictum puto (68). 
i. e. If theſe things cannot be done, do what you 
can, I think myſelf bound more firmly than any 
„ man ever was by a vow.” A monument, a mauſo- 
| leum, every thing that had the name or appearance 
of a ſepulchre diſpleaſed him. Fanum fieri uolo; ne- 
gue hoc mihi erui pateſt : ſepulcri ſimilitudinem effugere 
non tam propter pœnam legis udo, quam ut maxime 
aſſeguar enoviacw ; quod poteram, fi in ipſa villa face- 
rem, ſed, ut ſape locuti ſumus, commutationes domino- 
rum reformido: in agro ubicumgue fecero, mihi videor 
afſequi poſſe, ut poſteritas habeat religionem (69). i. e. 
«+ [ would have a temple built, nor can I be perſuaded 
« from it. I am anxious to avoid the appearance of 
Ja ſepulchre, not ſo much on account of the penalty 
« of the law, as that I may obtain an apotheolis, 
« which I might, if I would make it in the Villa 
« itſelf; but, as we bave ſaid, I am apprehenſive of 
„ the change of proprietors. Wherever I do it in 


Vol. IX. 


* the country, I think I ſha!l cauſe poſterity to have 


«© a religious reverence for it.” He had reaſon to 


give theſe whims the name which he does. Hou mee | 
tibi ineptiæ, fateor enim, ferende ſunt (70). i. e. (70) Idem, ibid. 
„ You muſt bear with theſe follies of mine, for ſo 1 

„% own them to be.” If Moreri had at leaſt conſi- 

dered attentively what he ſtole from the moderns, 

could he have ſaid, that Cicero built a temple, 

ewhere he depofited the aſhes of Tullia in a magnificent 

Mauſoleum ? Could not he have ſeen in the author, 

whom he quotes, the laſt paſſage, which I have cited, 

and which fo expreſly A us, that Cicero, having 

reſolved upon an apotheoſis, avoided every thing that 

had the air of a ſepulchre? It was not becauſe of 

the expence he affirms expreſly. Ante quam a te 

proxime diſceſſi, numquam mihi venit in mentem, quo 

plus inſumptum in monumentum efſet, quam neſcio quid, 

quod lege conceditur, tantundem populo dandum e, quod 

non mag nopere moveret, niſi neſcio quomodo, «Aryw; for- 

taſſe, nollem illud ullo nomine, niſi fani, appellari: quod 

fs volumus, vereor ne aſſigui non poſſi mus, niſi mutato 85 
foco (71). 1. e. © Before I left you laſt, I never (71) Ibid. Epiſt. 
„thought of it, that a monument would coſt more, 35+ 

« than by law is to be given to the people; which 

«© would be no great concern to me, but that I am 

« unwilling (very abſurdly perhaps) that it ſhould be 

«© called by any other name than that of a temple ; 

but though we deſire this, I am afraid that we can- 

«© not obtain it, unleſs by changing the place.” Ac- 

cording to Cicero's principles, nothing was more ab- 

ſurd or impious than to honour as Gods thoſe perſons, 

for whom the funeral rites were performed on theje 

tombs ; and it was for this reaſon he ſays, that he did 

not give his vote to the decree of the ſenate, which 

appointed ſupplications to Julius Cæſar. An me cenſe- 

tis, patres conſcripti, quod vos inviti ſecuti eſtis, decretu- 

rum fuiſſe ut parentalia cum ſupplicationibus miſceren- 

tur? ut inexpiabiles religiones in Rempublicam? ut 
decernerentur ſupplicationes martuo? . . . . Fuerit ille 

L. Brutus . . . . adduci tamen non poſſem ut quemquam 

mortuum conjungerem cum deorum immortalium religione, 

ut cujus ſepulchrum uſquam extet ubi parentetur, ei pub- 

lice ſupplicetur (72). i. e. Do you think, Conſcript (72) Cicero, 
« Fathers, that I will conſent to the decree, which you Fhilip. J. 
* have unwillingly made, for mingling the funeral 


e rites with ſupplications? for introducing new reli- 


„ gions into the Commonwealth, which never can he 
„ atoned for? and for appointing ſupplications to a 
« dead man. If he were L. Brutus? .. . yet I 
1% could not be prevailed on to pay to any dead man 
„ the honours of the immortal Gods; and that ſup- 
« plications ſhould be publicly made to him, on 
« whoſe tomb funeral rites are ſolemnized.“ If 
Moreri had written with attention, he would haye 
avoided another miſtake. He aſſures us, that Cicero 
actually built this temple ; but there is no appearance 
of this in his letters. We fee Cicero, I own, very 
anxious for the deſign; we ſee him threatning his good 
friend, who was not for going on ſo faſt ; we fee him 
fixing a certain time, within which he pretended the 
work would be finiſhed; but we do not ſee, that he 
ſays in any of his letters, either that the temple was 
finiſhed or begun. Is not this a ſign, that his deſign 
vaniſhed, whether time, which abated his grief, made 
him more ſenſible of the abſurdity of the ſcheme, or 
whether unforeſeen obſtacles or other affairs ſuſpended 
the execution of the apotheolis ? : | 
Lactantius cites ſometimes the treatiſe de Con/o/atione. A rassace 
It is from hence, that we may learn, that Cicero of Lactantius. 
made uo ſcruple of ſacrificing the honour and glory of 
his Gods to his ridiculous fancy of deifying his daugh- 
ter ; for in ſhortto juſtify this fancy, he ſhewed that the 
Gods, who were publicly worſhipped at Rome, were for- 
merly men. We {ce here a fine image of the empire of the 
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make any advantage of it: he has ſcarce extracted any thing out of it, but what was 
not worth his pains; only a ſtory mentioned by Cœlius Rhodiginus, which Sagittarius 
has rightly baniſhed to the Country of Fables. The deſign of a temple has been con- 
verted by Moreri into a temple actually built, containing a magnificent mauſoleum. See 
the remark [J. A good note might be made upon the reflection, which was the 
Exordium of Cicero's treatiſe de Conſolatione; for he begins with obſerving, that men 


come into the world merely to ſuffer the puniſhment of their ſins [R]. 


paſſions. They ſpare nothing either in heaven or 

earth, when they want to juſtify. themſelves (73). 

(73) We have Jactantius's words are very beautiful, and ſo much the 
— L nnd angay more worthy to be tranſcribed, as they contain a paſ- 
Miniſter ſearch ſage of a book now loſt, and the public promiſe, 
in the Prophets - which Cicero made to his daughter to deify her. 
of the Old Te- M. Tullius . . . . in eo libro quo ſeipſum de morte filiæ 
ma a .. conſolatus eft, non dubitavit dicere, Deos, qui publice co- 
ns 4 — © lerentnr, homines fuiſſe. Quod ipſius teſtimonium eo de- 
falſe Prophets of bet graviſſimum judicari, quod & augurale habuit Sa- 
Dauphine, whom cerdotium, & eoſdem ſe colere, venerarigue teflatur. 
2 e pag lTtaque inter paucos werficulos duas res nobis dedit. Nam 
2 true ro- um imaginem filie eodem ſe modo conſecraturum eſſe 
| profiteretur, quo illi A weteribus ſunt conſecrati, & illos 

| mortuos eſſe docuit, & originem vane ſuperſtitions often- 
dit. CUM verò ( inquit ) & mares, & faminas com- 
plures ex hominibus in Deorum numero eſſe videamus, 
& torum in urbibus, atque agris auguſliſſima delubra ve. 
neremur, aſſentiamur eorum ſapientiæ, quorum ingenits, 
& inventis, omnes vitam legibus, & inſlitutis excultam, 
conflitutamque habemus. Qudd fi ullum unguam animal 
conſecrandum fuit, illud profecto fuit. Si Cadmi, aut 
Amphitryonis progenies, aut Tyndari in cœlum tollenda 
fama fuit, huic idem hon certe dicandus eff, quod 
quidem faciam, teque omnium optimam, doctiſſimamque 
approbantibus Diis immortalibus ipfis in eorum cœtu lo- 
Divin, Init. catam ad opinionem omnium mortalium con ſecrabo (74). 
lib. 1. cap. 15. i. e. M. Tully . . . . in that treatiſe, wherein he 
pag m. 48. « comforted himſelf upon the death of his daughter, 
| « did not ſcruple to ſay, that the Gods, who were 
-«« publicly worſhipped, had been men. This teſtimony 
« of his ought to be conſidered as of ſo much the 
« oreater weight, becauſe he was Augur, and declared 
that he worſhipped the ſame deities. He has there- 
« fore within a few lines given us two things. For while 
« he profeſſed that he would conſecrate a ſtatue of his 
« daughter in the ſame manner as thoſe Deities were 
« conſecrated by the ancients, he ſhews that they 
« were dead men, and informs us of the origin of 
« this vain ſuperſtition. Since, ſays he, we ſee that 
« many men and women have been raiſed from being 

„ mortals to the rank of Deities, and worſhip their 
auguſt temples in cities and the country, let us affent 
„ to the wiſdom of thoſe, by whoſe prudent inſtitu- 
«© tions human life has been civilized and improved. 

«« If ever any living creature was worthy to be conſe- 

« crated, ſhe ccertainly was, If the NN of Cadmus 

« or Amphytrio, or the fame of Tyndarus deſerved to be 
advanced to the heavens, the ſame honour ought to 
«« be paid to her ; which I will certainly perform, 

« and rank you, the beſt and moſt learned of your 

« ſex, among the immortal Gods, who will approve 
of it, as well as mankind.” I might ſtop here; but 
becauſe the remainder of this paſſage will furniſh me 
with a reflection, I ſhall inſert it: Fortaſſe dicat ali- 

| quis præ nimio luctu deliraſſe Ciceronem. Aqui omnis 
illa oratio & doctrina, & exemplis, & ipſo loguendi ge- 
nere perfedta non agri, ſed conflantis animi ac Judicii 

| fuit. Et hec ipſa ſententia nullum præ fert indicium dblb- 
ris. Neque enim puto, illum tam warie, tam copioiè, 
tam ornatè ſcribere potuiſſe, niſi ludtum ejus & ratio 
ipſa, & conſolatio amicorum, & temporis longitudo miti- 
gaſſet (75). Lactantius propoſes to himſelf this ob- 
jection; it will be ſaid perhaps, that Cicero raved 
when he wrote that book, and that his head was 
turned by exceſs of grief. But I affirm, anſwers Lac- 
tantius, that the treatiſe de Conſo/atione is lo excellent 
an one, that it could not be written but by a man of 
very good ſenſe, and whoſe affliction was then aſſwaged 

by reaſon, the advice of his friends, and time. Thus 

it was neceflary to ſtate the caſe, when Cicero was to be 
repreſented as an unexceptionable witneſs. But if the 
point had been to prove the inſufficiency of Philoſophy 

to comfort a man in affliction, then this book of Ci- 
cero would have been urged as the work of a man, who 
owns that he was ſhamefully overwhelmed with grief 


guid dilirius dici poffit non invenio. 
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for the loſs of his daughter (76). To what can we im. (76) See atore 

pute this management? Is it merely from inattention, remarłk [0] di- 

that people employ the ſame things to directly contrary tation (59), 

uſes, or through ſome Rhetorical artifice ? | 
[X] Cicero obſerves, that men come into the aver ld 

merely to ſuffer the puniſhment of their fins } He could 

not repreſent his grief in ſtronger characters, than by 

affirming, that human life is a puniſhment, and by 

cenſuring thoſe who deny it. Quid Ciceroni faciemus ? 

qui cum in principio conſolationis ſuæ dixiſſet luendorum 


ſcelerum cauſa naſei homines, iteravit id ipſum poſtea, 


uaſi objurgans eum qui vitam penam non efſe putet (77), (77) Lata = 
i. e.“ What ſhall we ſay to Cicero? who 2 140 70 Divin. nie lid, 
the beginning of his book de Conſolatione, that men are 3' cb. 18. pag. 
born into this world by way of puniſhment for their N 


** fins, repeated it afterwards, blaming as it were thoſe, 


vs who are for denying, that life is a puniſhment.” Lac- 

tantius is not to be reproached for cenſuring this re- 

flection of Cicero (78) : for it is certain that it ſhews 78) Ree ergo 
a pernicious ignorance of the reaſon, for which God profatus eff 6.00 
ſends us into the world; but becauſe this reaſon could 4e er +bili ve- 
not be the obje& of natural light, and is not to be ritatrs ignorantia 
well underſtood without the Goſpel-Revelation, we leid,“ lem, 
ought not to be too much ſur prized that Cicero, 

puthed on by grief, and overwhelmed with his aMtic- 

tion, carried ſo far the Platonic hypotheſis. Plato's 

Philoſophy taught, that the ſoul of man exiſted before 


it was inveſted with an human body; and that this 


pre-exiſtent ſtate was much more noble and happy 
than the preſent ſtate of man. Upon this there aroſe 
ſome Philoſophers, who pretended to ſhew, that the 
ſoul would not have been removed from that ſtate, if 


it had not deſerved puniſhment ; and they concluded, 


that it was ſhut up in the body as in a priſon, in order 


to ſuffer the puniſhment, which its crimes deſerved. 


Due ignorantia effecit ut guoſdam dicere non puderet, 

zdeirco nos e nates ut ſcelerum panas lueremus, quo 

| Dei enim, vel quæ | 
ſeelera potuimus admitiere, qui omnino non fuimus (79). (79) Idem, ibid, 
1. e. This ignorance occaſioned ſame to venture to pag. 196. Ba 
*« ſay, that we were born in order to be puniſhed 

* for our crimes, than which I know nothing more 


„ abſurd. For where or what crimes could we com- 


«© mit, who did not exiſt?“ Cicero adopted this by- | 

potheſis (80) ; but Lactantius conſiders it as the moſt (g0) See above 

ridiculous of all reveries. Notwithſtanding this it is citation 80) of 

very true, that it does not differ from the doctrine of the article of 

original fin, except with regard to the circumſtances ; OI. 

for ſince faith teaches us, that Adam finned both for 

himſelf and all his deſcendants, it follows, f. that all 

ſouls are criminal in the eyes of God, even before they 

exiſted : 2. that they are united to bodies only by way 

of puniſhment, fince by their being united to bodies, 

they incur the penalty cf eternal damnation, and are 

juſtly doomed to it ; there being nothing but remiſſion 

and grace, by which ſome are ſaved ; and it is for this 

reaſon, that the ſcripture ſays, that all men are chi- 

dren of wrath ($1). Lactantius therefore ought to have 

refuted Cicero's hypotheſis with more addreſs, and by 

proofs, which relate only to thoſe points, in which it 

differs from the hypotheſis of original ſin, If he had 

well conſidered the ſecond book of Arnobius, he would 

have perceived, that it 1s very difficult to refute Ci- 

cero by philoſophical arguments; for I cannot ſee 

what the Philoſophers could have anſwered to Arno- 

bius's reaſons ; I mean the objections, which he urged, 

againſt their aſſertion, that ſpirits immortal in their 

nature, innocent, happy, full of knowledge, ſhould 

voluntarily deſcend into human bodies, or be ſent into 

them by Providence. He gives a long enumeration of 

the follies, crimes, and mileries of mankind, and 

concludes, that the goodneſs and juſtice of God could 

not permit ſuch ſpirits to be united to human bodies. 

He takes it to be the ſame thing to command them or 

ſuffer them to deſcend. Argue ita perficitur, ſays (82) Arnobius, 

he (82), ut nibil interfit omnino voluntarie ventrint, an lib. 2. pag» m. 
illius 74175 
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illiat obtemperaverint juſſoni: cim non prohibendo quod 
92 probiberi, ceſſatione crimen fecerlt proprium, 

retentionis difſimulatione permiſerit prius. Sed procul 
hec abeat ſceleratæ opinionis immanitas, ut Deus creda- 
tur omnipotens, magnarum & invifibiliam rerum ſator 
& conditor, procreator, tam mobiles animas genuifſe gra- 
witatis ac ponderis conſtantiæ que nullius, in vitia labiles, 
in peccatorum genera univerſa declives : cumque eas la- 
les atque hujuſmodi ſciret, in corpora ire juſſiſſe, 7 
rum inductæ carceribus ſub procellis agerent tempeſlatibuſ- 
que quotidie fortune, & mod) turpia facerent, mods 
paterentur obſccena ; naufragiis, ruinis, incendiorum con: 
Hagrationibus ut perirent. Pauperies alias, alias ut men- 
dicitas premeret, ut ferarum paterentur aliæ laniatus, 
muſcularum aliæ ut interirent veneno, claude ut incede- 
rent aliæ, ut aliæ lumen amitterent, ut articulis ſede- 
rent aliæ colligatis, morbis denique objectarentur ut cun- 
dis, quos infelix & miſeranda mortalitas diverſarum 
ſuſtinet dilaceratione pœnarum; dum deinde oblitæ unius 
e ſe fontis, unius genitoris & capitis, germanitatis 
convellerent atque abrumperent jura: urbes ſuas everterent, 
popularentur hoſtiliter terras, ſervis de liberis facerent, in- 
fultarent virginibus, & matrimonits alienis, odiſſent in- 
vicem ſeſe, aliorum gaudiis & felicitatibus inviderent: 
dum deinde ſe omnes maledicerent, carperent, & ſevorum 
dentium mordacitate laniarunt. Sed procul hæc abeat, 
ut eadem rurſus frequentiuſque dicamus, tam immanis, 
& ſelerata perſuaſio, ut ille ſalus rerum Deus, omnium 
virtutum caput, benignitatis & columen; atque ut eum 
laudibus extollamus humanis, ſapientiſſimus, juſtus, per- 
feta omnia faciens, & integritatis ſue. conſervantia 
manſiones, aut aliquid fecerit claudum, & quod minus 
efſet a recto, aut ulli rei fuerit miſeriarum aut diſcri- 


minum cauſa, aut ipſos actus quibus vita tranſigitur & 


celebratur humana, ordinaverit, juſſerit, & a ſua fluere 
conſtitutione præceperit. Minora hac illa ſunt, & 
magnitudinis ejus deſtruentia poteſlatem : tantumque eſt 
longe ut iſtarum autor rerum efſe credatur, ut in ſacri- 
lege crimen impietatis incurrat quiſquis ab eo conceperit 


| hominem eſſe prognatum, rem infelicem & miſeram, qui 


ee ſe doltat, qui conditionem ſuam deteftetar & lugeat : 
gui nulla alia de cauſa ſeſe intelligat procreatum, 
quam ne materiam non haberent per quam diffunderent 
ſe mala, & efjent miſeri ſemper, quorum cruciatibus 


paſceretur neſcio qua vis latem, & humanitati adverſa 


crudelitas. i. e. And thus it follows, that there is 
„ no manner of difference, whether they came volun- 
« tarily, or in obedience to his command; ſince by 
not preventing what ought to have been prevented, 
« he made the guilt his own. But far be from us this 
* ſhocking and impious opinion, that Almighty God, 
« the creator and former of great and inviſible things, 
« ſhould have produced ſouls of ſo flux and inconſtant 
« a nature, ſo prone to vice, and diſpoſed to all kinds 
of wickedneſs; and knowing them to be ſuch 
„have commanded them to deſcend into bodies, 


and being impriſoned in them, be expoled every 


« day to the ſtorms of fortune, ſometimes doing baſe 


* things, ſometimes ſuffering abominable things, in 


order that they might periſh by ſhipwrack, ruins, 


and fire. That ſome might ſuffer the extremity of 


poverty, others the fury of wild beaſts, others the 
* poiſon of inſects; others be lame, others blind, 
others unable to move their limbs ; in ſhort that they 
« might be liable to all the diſeaſes, which our un- 
happy mortal ſtate labours under; and forgetting, 
that they were derived from one ſtock, one father 
and head, ſhould break through the laws of kin- 
„ dred, demoliſh cities, lay waſte countries, make 
« {lives of free men, raviſh virgins and wives, hate 
each other, enjoy one another's happineſs, and in- 
« dulge themſelves in all kinds of malignity and ſlan- 
« der. But far be it from us, (that we may repeat 
the ſame thing again and often,) ſo horrid and im- 
« pious a notion, that God, the ſecurity of all things, 
« the ſource of all virtues, and the pillar of benignity, 
« and, that we may complement him with human ti— 
« tles, the wiſeſt and moſt juſt Being, who gives per- 
« fection to every thing, and keeps them in their in- 
« tegrity, ſhould make any thing defective and the 
« leaſt deviating from reCtitude, or be the cauſe of 
% miſery and danger, or ordain, command, or appoint 
« the courſe of human actions. Theſe things are be- 
« low him, and inconſiſtent with the greatneſs of his 
power; and it is ſo far from truth to imagine him to 
« be author of them, that he would be guilty of blaſ- 


% phemy, who ſhould ronceive man to have been 
“created by him wretched and miſerable, a creature, 
«© who laments his exiſtence, and bewails and abhots 
„ his condition; Who thinks himſelf created ſor no 
„other reaſon, than that evil might have room to 
* exerciſe itſelf in, and to continue a ſucceſſion of 
% unhappy wretches, with whoſe torments a certain 
latent power, which is an enemy t mankind, 
“ might feed itſelf.” We ſhould be too tender; if we 
were only to ſay, that this doctrine of Arnobius is falſe; 


it ought to be treated as abominable; for it ſaps the 


foundation of Chriſtianity, and is no better than the 
notion of the Manichees. Cicero would have found in 
it as ſtrong a deſcription as any he could have made 
of the unhappireſs of mankind ; but he would have 


eaſily extricated himſelf from that objection, by his 


hy potheſis of the pre-exiſtence of guilt; which, as falſe 
as it is, would have inſpired him with patience. For 
in ſhort, he might have ſaid to himſelf ; My daughter's 
death overwhelms me, it plunges me into deſpair ; but 
two hundred years or more ago 1 committed crimes, 


which deſerved this puniſhment : 1 now expiate them, I 


ſuffer puniſhment in this organized priſon, æuberein my 
foul wwas ſhut up when I was born; it is juſt that I 
ſhould be anhayfy, fince it is fo long ſince J aua, guilty, 


It Pfyche's facher had thought in that manner, he 


would not have anſwered as he is repreſented to have 


done on the French ſtage, inſtead of the common place 


of conſolation {rawn from the right, which the Gods 
have to deprive a father of the childien, which they 
have given him. e N 


Ah, cherche un meilleur fondement 

Aux conſolations que ton cœur me preſente, 

Et de la fauſfſete de ce rai ſinnement | 
Ne fais point un accablement 
A cette douleur fi cuiſante, 
Dont je fouffre ici le tur ment. 

Crois tu la me donner une raiſon puiſſante | 

Pour ne me plaindre point de cet arret des Cieux ? 

| Fit aans le procedbò des Dieuæ, 

Dont tu venæ qui je me contente, 
Une rigueur aſſaſfinante 
Ne pardit-elle pas aux yeux? 

Voi Petat o ces Dieux me forcent a te (83) rendre, 

ErPautre oz te receut mon cœur infortunt 

Zu connoitras par ld qu'ils me viennent reprendre 
Bien plus gue ce qu'ils mont donn. 
Te receus d'eux en loi, ma Fille, 

Un preſent que mon cœur nt leur demandoit pas; 

| F'y trouvois alors peu d appas, 

Et leur en vis ſans joye accoitre ma famille. 

Mais mon cœur ainſi que mes yeux 
S' fart de ce preſent une douce habitude : 


J'ai mis quinze ans de ſoins, de weilles, & (tude, 


A me le rendre precitux: | 
Je Pay pare de Paimable richeſe | 
De mille brillantes vertus, | 
En lui Jai renferms par des ſoins adus 
Tous les plus beaux trefors* que fournit la ſageſſe, 
A lui Jai de mon ame attacht la tendreſſò, 
Jen ai fait de ce cœur le charme & Pallegreſſe, 
La conſolation de mes ſens abbatus, | 
Le doux eſpoir de ma wieilleſ}e, 
Il; m'otent tout cela, ces Dieux, 
Et tu veuæ que je naye aucun ſujet de plainte 
Sur cet affreux arret dont je ſouffre Patteinte ? 
Ab leur pouvoir ſe joue avec trop de rigueur 
| Des tendreſſes de notre coeur : 
Pour m'dter leur preſent, leur falloit-il attendre 
Due jen euſſe fait tout mon bien? 
Ou plitor, sil awoients defſein de le reprendre, 
Neat-il pas été mieux de ne me donner rien (84)? 


i. e.“ Ah! ſeek better topics of conſolation for me, 
and do not add by ſuch falſe reaſonings to the ſevere 
grief, which I labour under. Do you think, that 
you give me a ſufficient reaſon not to complain of 
„ this decree of heaven? Do not you ſee, that the 
proceedings of the Gods, with which you would 
have me reſt contented, are extremely rigorous? If 
you conſider the circumſtances, in which the Gods 
«*« oblige me to reſtore you, and thoſe, which L re- 
** ceived you, you will perceive, that they are going 
to deprive me of much more than they gave me, 
I received from them in you, my daughter, a gift, 
3 * which 


(83) It is à fa- 
ther, who ſoeaks 
to his daughter, 
whom the Gods 
de ſigned fon to 
re move ftom 
him. 


(34) Moliere, 
Tragedie de 
Pfiche, Act, 28 
Scene Is 
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648 


($5) Lactant. 
Divin. Inſlut. 

lib, 3. cap. 18. 
Page 198, 


«« perior in number? For when they have i 


TUP 


TUPPIUS (LAURENCE), a Civilian, was of Pomerania, and lived in the fix- 
teenth Century. He tranſlated into Latin a German book, which the Princes of the 
Augſburg Confeſſion had compoſed in order to Juſtify themſelves for not ſubmitting to 
the Council of Trent [4]. The Epiſtle Dedicatory of this Latin verſion is dated at 


10 which I never aſked of them; I found then but 


4% little comfort in it, and ſaw without any great joy 
« my family encreaſe. But my heart as well as my 
« eyes being uſed to this gift has made it more 
« dear to me. I ſpent fifteen years of care and ſtudy 
« to render it till more valuable to me, and adorned it 
« with a thouſand ſhining virtues and all the treaſures 
« of wiſdom. Thus I have made it the charm and 
« delight of my heart, the comfort and hope of my 
« declining age. But the Gods deprive me of all this, 
« and yet you would have me not complain of this 


3 20 ſhocking decree of theirs, from which I ſuffer ſo 


% much. Alas ! their power ſports too ſeverely with 
e the tenderneſs of our hearts. Why did they delay 


« taking away from me their gift, till I had fixed my 
| © whole happineſs on it? Or rather, if they deſigned 
* to reſume it, would it not have been better not to 


« have given it me to 


However, I imagine, that Cicero would have re- 


liſhed better Arnobius's diſcourſe, which does not ex- 


\ tenuate the evils of human life, than Lactantius's, 


which does extenuate them. Quid ergo dicemus, niſi 
errare illu, qui aut mortem appetunt tanguam bonum, 
aut vitam fugiunt tanquam malum ? niſi quod ſunt ini- 
guiſimi, qui pauciora mala non penſant bonis pluribus ? 


Nam cumonnem vitam per exquifitas, & wvarias tradu- 


cant voluptates, mori cupiunt, fi quid forte his amaritu- 
dinis ſuperwenerit; & fic habent, tanquam illis nun- 


quam fuerit bens, fi aliquando fuerit male. Damnant 
igitur vitam omnem, plenamque nibil aliud, quam mali, 


opinantur. Hinc nata eft inepta illa ſententia, hanc eſſe 


mortem, quam nos vitam putemus, illam vitam, quam 


mos pro morte timeamus. Ita primum bonum efſe non 
naſci, ſecundum citius mori, Quæ ut majoris fit autho- 
ritatis, Sileno, attribuitur. Cicero in Conſolatione : 


NON ( inguit ) longe optimum, nec in hos ſcopulos incidere 


vitæ : proximum autem fi natus fis, quam primum mori, 


& tanquam ex incendio effugere fortune. Credidiſſe il 


lum vaniſſimo dicto exinde apparet, quod adjecit aliquid 
de ſuo, ut ornaret (85). 1. e. What ſhall we ſay 
„ therefore, but that they are miſtaken, who ei- 
«* ther defire death as a good, or avoid life as an 
« evil, but that they are extremely unjuſt, who do 
„ not balance the evils with the goods, which are — 
t a life 
in variety of exquiſite pleaſures, they deſire death, 
« jf any misfortune happens to them; and act as if 
„ they had never known happineſs, if at any time 
* they are expoſed to the leaſt miſery. They condemn 


therefore life, and think it full of nothing but evils. 


« Hence aroſe that abſurd ſentence, that what we 
« think to be life is really death, and that what we fear 


-_ 


as death is life, and conſequently the firſt happineſs is 


| dediſſe ſcribitur: 


« not to have been born, the ſecond, to die imme- 


% diately. This ſentence, in order to receive the 


«« greater authority, is aſcribed to Silenus. Cicero in 
«© his book de Conſolatione ſays, it is the greateſt happi- 
„ neſs not to have been thrown upon theſe rocks of 


«+4 human life, and the next happineſs, when a perſon 


is born, to die immediately, and eſcape as it were 
the fire of fortune. It is evident, that he believed 
this abſurd ſaying, becauſe he added ſomething to it 
of his own by way of ornament.” This ſhews, that 
Cicero had introduced with commendation in his trea- 
tile 4e Conſolatione this ſentence of Silenus : The higheſt 
happineſs is not to have been born, the ſecond is imme- 
diately to abandon this life as an houſe on fire. | 
He mentions this ſentence in one of his books ſtill 
extant, and adds ſome verſes, which ſignify, that we 


| ought to weep at the birth, and rejoice at the death 


of men. Fertur etiam de Silew fabella quædam: qui 
cim a Mida captus Yet, hoc ei muneris pro ſua miſſione 

ocuiſſe regem, NON NASCI HO- 
MINI LONGE optimum eſſe: proximum autem, quam 
primim mori; qua eft ſententia in Creſphonte uſus 
Euripides. 


Nam nos decebat ccetus celebrantis domum, 
Lugere, ubi eſſet aliquis in lucem editus, 


Straſburg 


Humanz vite varia reputantis mala; 
At, qui labores morte ſiniſſet gravis, 
Hunc omnes amicos laude, & lætitia exequi (86). 


i.e. ** There is related a ſtory concerning Silenus, 


who being taken by Midas, is ſaid to have told the 


«« King, by way of ranſom for his liberty, that it 
“is the higheſt happineſs not to be born; and the 


(36) Cicero, 7. 2 
cul. I. fub fin ful, 
m. 253, verſo. 
See the 1 
[D] of the article 
XENOPHA. 
N towards the 
i 


« ſecond to die immediately. This ſentence is made end. 


„ uſe of by Euripides in his Creſþhon. For ae 
« ought to lament the misfortune of the houſe where a 
„child is born, confidering the various evils of human 
« life, But when a man by death is delivered from 
8 vu miſeries, all his friends ought to congratulate 
« him.“ 

We find in Plutarch the Greek original of theſe 
verſes (87), which Amyot tranſlates thus : 


Phrer convient celui qui fort du wenire 
Pour tant de maux auſquels naiſſant il entre, 
Et conwoyer au ſepulchre le mort, 
Qui des travaux de ceſle wie fort, 
En faiſant tous fignes d aiſe & de joye, 
En beniſſant de jon depart la woye. 


Lactantius ſuppoſes a fact, which Cicero would have 
denied, which is, that the goods of this life are 
ſuperior to the evils. I am ture, that the diltreſs, 


($7) Plutarch, 


de audiend. Petis, 


ſub fin. pag. 36. 


to which Cicero was reduced by the death of Tullia, 


appeared to him ſo dreadful an evil, that he would 


have gladly reſigned all his glory to deliver himſelf 


from his grief. I am likewiſe of opinion, that he 
would not have returned to the world under the con- 
dition of going through all the ſtates, which he had 
done (88). We have ſeen (89) what he makes Cato 
ſay : he thought the ſame himſelf. And yet he had 
a great ſhare in ſortune's favours, his eloquence was 
admired : he raiſed himſelf to the higheſt poſts in the 
commonwealth ; he gained a glorious reputation : but 
I am miſtaken, if he would not have ſworn, that all 
the pleaſures of his life put in a balance with the 


pains and vexations, which he had ſuffered, or then \;. 


felt, were but as an ounce to a pound. I ſhall obſerve 
elſewhere (90) ſomething with regard to the diſpute, 


(88) Compare 
what will be ſaid 
in the article of 
VAYER, re- 


mark [FI. 
(89) In the re- 


mark [R] of the 


article PORCI- 


(90) In the zrti- 


whether the goods of this life ſurpaſs the evils; the cle of XENO- 


world is divided in that point; ſome maintain the affir- 
mative, and others the negative. | 


[4] 4 German book, which the Princes of the Aug [ 
Burg Confeſſion had compoſed, in order to juſtify tbem- 
ſelues for not ſubmitting to the Council of Trent.) They 


had at firſt preſented their grievances in the Aſſembly 


at Naumbourg, when Pope Pius IV and the Emperor 
Ferdinand exhorted them to be preſent at the Council, 


either in perſon, or by their Deputies. They pro- 


poſed them afterwards to the Diet of Francfort at the 
time of the coronation of that Emperor. This me- 
morial contained the reaſons why they rejected what 
had been determined by the Council of Trent ; but 
to ſhew more clearly the juſtice of theſe reaſons, they 
appointed a certain number of Divines and Politica! 
Counſellors to draw up a book, in which theſe 
8 were enlarged, explained, and defended. 

e need only read the advertiſement on the back- 
ſide of the title of Tuppius's Tranſlation. Hæc Gra- 
vamina PRO DEFENSIONE SINCERE ET ORTHo- 


PHANES, re- 
mark DJ. See 
the article PE- 
RICLES. 


Dbox R RELIOIONIS, Propoſita primum in Maaburgico 


conventu Principum ; deinde repetita, atque oblata Ma- 
jeſiati Cæſareæ in Imperii conventu publico, qui ob 
Eledtionem & Coronationem Inclyti Regis Rom. | Shag 
fuit Francofurti: tandem ſummorum quorundam imperii 
Ordinum mandato & woluntate, & delettis ad boc Ec- 
clefiarum ſuarum Dottoribus & Confiliariis politicis, u- 
beriore explicatione fingulorum Capitum, ex ſacrarum 
litterarum teſlimoniis, Patrum ſcriptit, Theologorum ſebo- 
laſlicorum Commentariiy, ac Canonum interpretibus, 
aliiſque ſcriptoribus compluribus ! ad eum uſum jampri- 
dem diligentia ſingulari cullectis, illuftrata ſunt: & hoc 
ſeripto ; quod ad fpoſteritatem de horum Ordinem erga 

; 3 Religione m 
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(a) —— 


eundem. 


Straſburg March 31, 1565. The work was reprinted in 1597 in 970. 


Religionem & Remp. fludio extet, comprebenſa. i. e. 
© 'Theſe grievances IN DEFENSE OF THE PURE 
and OrTHopox RELl1Gcion were firſt propoſed 
« in the Aſſembly of the Princes at Naumbourg, 
then repeated and offered to the Emperor in the 
„ publick Diet of the Empire held at Francfort for 
«© the election and coronation of the King of the 
% Romans; and at laſt at the command of ſome of 
* the States of the Empire are illuſtrated by ſeveral 
„ Divines and Political Counſellors appointed for that 
8 ſe, with a fuller explication of each head, 
from the teſtimonies of Scripture, the Writings of 
4 the Fathers, the Commentaries of School-Divines, 
0 Canoniſts, and other Writers, collected long ago 
« to that end with fingular diligence, and contained 
« in this book, which may be continued down to 
«© poſterity as a monument of the zeal of theſe States 
„for Religion and the Republic.” Here follows the 
title of the book: Concilii Tridentini reflitutioni ſeu 
continuationi a Pio I. « Pontifice anno 1 562, indicæ. 
Decretiſgue bunc editis, oppoſita Gravamina : quibus & 
cauſe neceſſariæ & graviſſimæ exponuntur, quare E- 
lectores, Principes, Ordines Imperii, Auguſlanam Con- 
feſſionem amplexi, Concilium illud negue agnoſcere neque 
adire voluerint. 1. e. The Grievances oppoſed to 


© the Reſtoration and Continuation of the Council of 


«© Trent appointed by Pope Pius IV in 1562, and to 
55 the Decrees of the ſaid Council; in which Grievan- 


« ces are repreſented the neceſſary and weighty rea- 

te ſons why the Electors, Princes, and States of the 

« Empire, who embrace the Angſburg Confeſſion, 

© would neither own nor be preſent at that Council.” Ec 

We have ſeen above (1) a quotation from this work: (t) In the paſ- 

it relates to the Atheiſm of Leo X; bot it is a little fage of Mr. Hei- 

ſtrange, that no authority ſhould be cited for it, and _—_ 5 
, : „ or 

that in a book of this nature facts ſhould be advanced, might have tran- 

which are known only from vague reports. However ſcribed it from 

that be, the work in general is not to be cenſured for Bernesger) men- 

want of citations. It contains a great number, which "0 mew ehe 

are very good ones in themſelves; it is true, we meet e fb. 25 

with them in many other books. The obſervations 

On the ca x of the Apoſtolical Chamber have not been (2) See pages 79 

ſpared (2); and they are concluded with a long detail and 89. of the 

of the articles of that tax. This detail might paſs edition of 1597+ 


for an edition of the Taxa ſacræ Pœnitentiariæ; and (3) Above in the 
it is upon this foot, that Hunnius gives it by inſerting remark [B] of 


it in the preface to his book de Indulgentiis, printed at the article 


5 L BANCK, and in 
Francfort in 1599 in 8 Vo. But obſerve, that with ge remark [Bf 


regard to the form and even divers points of the mat- of the article 
ter, this edition differs from ſeveral others which I PIN ET. 
have ſeen, and mentioned elſewhere (3). I had con- 


jectured (4) that du Pinet had followed the edition in- (44 See above the 


ſerted in the book of the Proteſtant Princes of Ger- rf 3 ban 
many. This conjecture is well founded; as I have 88 


TURLUPINS, a ſect of wicked and infamous heretics in the fourteenth Century, 
who taught, that when man was arrived to a certain ſtate of perfection, he was freed from 
the yoke of the Divine Law; and were fo far from maintaining with the Stoics, that the 
wiſe man's liberty conſiſts in not being any longer ſubje& to the paſſions, that they 
made this liberty conſiſt in not being any longer ſubject to the commands of the Eternal 


Wiſdom. They believed, that God was 


only to be invoked by mental prayer ; 


but what was moſt ſhocking in their ſect was, that they went naked [A], and after the 
example of the Cynics, or rathet of the Brutes, performed the work of the fleſh in open 


Phtil:ſophorum 


day before all the world (a). They pretended, that we ought not to be aſhamed of any 


more .mnia veren- Part which Nature had given us. Notwithſtanding theſe profane extravagancies, they 


23 „affected great appearances of ſpirituality and devotion, in order to infinuate themſelves 
ta gefiabant, 


& i publics ve- the better into the minds of the women, and afterwards to draw them into the ſnare of 
lut jumenta ei- their unchaſte deſires (5). For this is the rock of all the ſe&s, which would diſtinguiſh 


Bant, inflar canum 
in nuditate & 


themſelves by paradoxes in morality : examine into the viſions of the Illuminated, and 


exercitio membro- the Quietiſts, &c. you will find; that if any thing is capable of unmaſking them, it is 


rum pudendorum 


degentes. Gerſon, ſomething which relates to venereal pleaſure ; this is their weak place; it is here the 
apud Prateolum. enemy makes the aſſault; it is a worm that never dies, and a fire that never is extin- 


(50 Gerſon, apud guiſhed. Theſe heretics appeared in France under the reign of Charles V (c) ; their (c) Mezerai, | 
principal ſcene of action was in Savoy in Dauphine, Proper care was taken to clear £4 Crow. 


* . * i EF * tom. 7. Page m. 
the world of them [BJ. It is not eaſy to diſcover the true reaſon of their name. 227. Dutch edit. 


[aA] They went naked.) One cannot ſufficiently ad- 
| mire how ſuch a fancy came to be ſo often revived 

among Chriſtians, Paganiſm furniſhes us only with 

the ſe& of the Cynics, which gave into this impudent 

cuſtom : beſides it muſt be owned, that this ſect never 

was numerous, and that moſt of the Cynics did not 

practiſe it without regard to diſcovering their nudity, 
or doing what follows, which. is aſcribed to Diogenes. 

The Indian Gymnoſophiſts were not naked as to thoſe 

parts, which the Adamites, Turlupins, Picards, and 

— of the Anabaptiſts diſcovered. We muſt there- 
fore acknowledge, that Chriſtians have oftner run into 
irregularities in this reſpect than Pagans, We ſhall 
not be ſur prized at this, when we confider a principle, 
which may be abuſed under the Goſpel, and of which 
the Pagans had no knowledge. This principle is, 
that the ſecond Adam came to repair the evil, which 
the firſt Adam had introduced into the world. Hence 
a Fanatic ventures. to conclude, that, thoſe who are 
once partakers of the benefits of the law of grace, are 
perſeGly reſtored. to the Rate of Adam and Eve. I 
own, that the fanaticiſm, muſt be carried to great ex- 
ceſs; and the doſe very large, when it. is capable of over - 
coming the impreſſions of ſhame, which Nature and 
a Chriſtian education give us; but what are not the 
infinite combinations of our paſſions, our imaginau- 
ons, our animal ſpirits; &c, capable, of? I have ſpo- 


Vol. IX. 
3 


Vignier 


ken elſewhere (1) of ſome ancient Anchorites, who (1) In the re- 

made no ſcruple to ſhew their nakedneſs. The Pa- mark [F] of the 

gans had not that I know of any ſuch examples; they article ADAM- 

were very careful of concealing themſelves from the LF Dd 

eyes of others. This appeared not only in the wo- | 

men (2), but alſo in very debauched men (3) ; ſo that (2) See the article 

Petronius did not go too far in ſaying, Guam ne ad of OLYMPIAS 

cognitionem quidem admittere ſeverioris note homines /a- 

lent. i. e. To which knowledge they do not uſe to (3) See the fame 

admit even men of the ſevereſt morals.” article, ibid. 
[LB] Proper care was taken to clear the <world of 

them.) We fhall ſee a ſpecimen of this care in the | 

following words (4). To brother James de More of (4) Fx cemputo 

the Order of the Preaching Friers, Inquifitor of Bourges A r. — 4 

in the Province of Frante, as a gift preſented to him by Parifenſs 45 

the King by his Letters of the 2d of February 1373, Auxilits Prepgſi- 

for and in reward of the great pains, miſſions, and ex- ture Pariſienſ. 

pences, which he ſuſtained, in proſecuting the Turlupins — 2 

of both ſexes, who were found out and ſeized in the Voce Boe h — 

ſaid Province, and by his diligence puniſhed for their . 

falſe doctrines and errors, the ſum of fifty Francs, 

which are worth ten Livres of Paris. Gaguin in the 

Liſe of Charles V obſerves, that the books and clothes 

of the Turlupins were burnt in the Hog-market at Paris 

without the gate of St. Hongre, that Joan Dabentonne 

and another perſon with her, «vho were both eminent 

Preathers of that ſet, were likewiſe burnt 3 but. the 


latter, 
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. aa fected to ſtyle themſelves the Fraternity of the Poor, as du Tillet (e) and Gaguin (J) (f) Vied Charts 
Reis de Frence,, have remarked, 1 8 | 8 


* 


latter, ſays he, whom we ſhall not name, dying in 
priſon, before the ſentence was paſſed, his body was 
kept fifteen days in lime to preſerve it from putrefattion, 
and on the day appointed for execution was burnt, Du 
Tillet ſays alſo, that under Charles V, the ſuperſtitious 
Religion of the Turlupins, which had flyled their ſect 


tbe Fraternity of the Poor, was condemned and abolijþ - 


ed, and thiir ceremonies, books and clothes condemned 
and burnt, Now how can we reconcile with the cir- 
cumſtance of burning their clothes the accounts of 
thoſe, who tell vs, that the Turlupins went naked ? 
We muſt ſuppoſe that there were ſome bounds to the 
nakedneſs of all theſe ſorts of Fanatics, with reſpect 
either to time, or place, or certain members. We 
have ſeen that the Adamites did not ſtrip themſelves, 


TUR 


(d) Ad an» Vignier (d) derives it from their living only in places expoſed to wolves. They af- 


did not diſcover their privy parts. Cold and rain 
would not allow them always to go naked ; it is not 
at all probable that they would venture to appear na- 


ked regularly and conſtantly in cities where they had 
not the aſcendant ; it ſeems in particular, that the 


Turlupins diſcovered only the parts which diſtinguiſh 


the ſexes. Turelupini Cynicorum ſectam ſuſcitantes de 
nuditate PUDENDORUM & publico coitu (5). i. e. (5) Cenebrard, 
« The Turlupins revived the ſe& of the Cynics with (Henle. 


regard to diſcovering the privy parts, and coition 


«« in public.” What I have quoted from Gerſon 


amounts to the ſame. They had clothes therefore not- 


withſtanding their impudent cuſtom ; and it is proba- 
ble, that before perſons not initiated, before pious 


ſouls, which they were endeavouring to draw into their 
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except in the ſtoves where they held their aſſemblies; ſnare, they did not at firſt ſhew all. 
and that the Picards condemned thoſe eſpecially who | | 


© TURNER (FRANCIS) Biſhop of Ely, was the eldeſt fon of Dr. Thomas 

Turner Dean of Canterbury. His mother was Margaret daughter of Sir Francis Winde- 

bank Principal Secretary of State to King Charles I. He had his education at Win- 

cheſter School, and was elected Probationer Fellow of New College in Oxford in the 

fa) Wood's 4th. year 1655 (a). He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Oxford in the year 1659, 


TOs and that of Maſter in 1662 (b). In the year 1666 he was admitted Peuſionarius Major of St. 
(b) Fofti Oxon, John's College in Cambridge under Dr. Gunning the Maſter (c). He went into holy 7c) R. cu 


Orders [A], and was made Chaplain to James Duke of York, afterwards Reſidentiary P.. Ln. 
of St. Paul's, and Rector of Therfeld in Hertfordſhire, In this Living he ſucceeded 
Dr. John Barwick. He went out Doctor of Divinity, and ſucceeded Dr. Gunning in 
the Maſterſhip of St. John's College in Cambridge, who had preſided there eight years. 
In 1679 he reſigned his Maſterſhip. In 1683 he was preferred to the Deanery of Wind- 
for upon the death of Dr. Durel. He was made Biſhop of Rocheſter the ſame year 
upon the tranſlation of Dr. John Dolben to the Archbiſhopric of York. He was Lord 
Almoner to the King, and allowed to hold his Deanery in Commendam with the Bi- 
ſhopric of Rocheſter, In 1684 he was tranſlated to Ely in the room of Dr. Gunning. 
He was Preſident of the Society of the Sons of the Clergy. June the 8th 1688 Francis | 
Lord Biſhop of Ely, together with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and five other Sut- Z 
fragan Biſhops were committed to the Tower by order of the Council [B]. And on 1 1 25 
the 29th of the ſame month were brought on their trial at the King's Bench. The in- 
formation againſt them was for delivering a petition to the King in behalf of themſelves 
and others of their abſent brethren, and of the Clergy of their reſpective Dioceſes [C]. 


oY 


This was interpreted a Libel. They were 


all night, not guilty of the miſdemeanor whereof they were impeached. Upon the Re- 


. 414 He went into boly Orders.) The Biſhop's 
Letters of Orders are not to be ſeen, having been 


burnt or loſt in a fire at Mr. Goulſton's houſe at Wid- 


dial in Hertfordſhire, fon to Richard Goulſton Eſq; 
who married the Biſhop's daughter. 

[B] Were committed to the Tower by order of the 
Council.) The inſtrument for their commitment, di- 
rected to Sir Edward Hales Lieutenant of the Tower, 
charges them with Contriving, Making, and Publiſh- 
ing a ſeditious Libel in writing againſt his Majefly and 


| his Government. The reaſon of their commitment 
Was, upon their trial, given by the Attorney General, 


that when the Biſhops appeared at the Council-board 
they were not pleaſed to give their recognizances to 
appear in the Court of King's Bench, as they were 
required by the King to do, and thereupon they were 
committed to the Tower, and now come before the 


Court upon the return of the King's Writ of Habeas 


Corpus. At the trial, the Council for the Biſhops 
aſſerted that it is the privilege of the Peers of England, 
of which number are the Biſhops, that none of them 


ſhall be committed to priſon for a miſdemeanor. The 


Council for the King maintained, that a ſeditious libel 
is a breach of the peace, in which caſe privilege does 
not hold. The Judges determined, that wherever 
there is a ſeditious libel there is that which is an ac- 
tual breach of the peace; that it is ſuch a miſde- 
meanor as would have required ſureties of the peace, 
_ if ſureties were not given a commitment might 
ollow. 


[C] 4nd others of their abſent brethren, and of the 
$ 


brought in by the Jury, who ſtaid together 


volution 


Clergy of their reſpectiue Dioceſes. « At the Court at 


Whitehall the 4th of May 1688, it is this day order- 
« ed by his Majeſty in Council, that his Majeſty's late 


« gracious declaration, bearing date the 27th of April 
« laſt, be read at the uſual time of Divine Service upon 


“e the 2oth and 27th of this month, in all Churches and 
«« Chapels within the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
“ and ten miles thereabout; and upon the 3d and 
„ 10th of June next in all other Churches and Chapels 
* throughout this Kingdom. And it is hereby farther 
ordered, that the Right Reverend the Biſhops cauſe 
* the ſaid declaration to be ſent and diſtributed through- 


out their ſeveral and reſpective Dioceſes to be read 
« accordingly.” The Biſhops petition humbly ſheweth, 


that the great averſeneſs they find in themſelves to the 
diſtributing and publiſhing in all their Churches your 
Majeſty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, 
proceedeth neither from any want of duty and obedi- 
ence to your Majeſty, our holy mother the Church 
of England, being both in her principles and in her 
conſtant practice unqueſtionably loyal; and having, 
to her great honour, been more than once publickly 
acknowledged to be ſo by your gracious Majeſty ; nor 
yet from any want of due tenderneſs to Diſſenters, in 
relation to whom they are willing to come to ſuch a 


temper as ſhall be thought fit, when the matter ſhall 


be conſidered and ſettled in' Parliament and Convoca- 
tion, But among many other conſiderations from this 
eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is founded upon 
ſuch a diſpenſing power as hath- been often declared 
illegal in Parliament, and particularly in the 1 
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volution the Biſhop of Ely was deprived for refuſing the new oaths, He outlived his 
deprivation ten years or more. He publiſhed ſeveral pieces [DJ]. He lyes buried in 


the Chancel of Therfeld in Hertfordſhire 


when he was ReCtor there, paved with free- 
He wainſcotted it, and erected ſtalls in it after the manner of a choir, and cieled it with 
fret-work, He was the forty third Biſhop of Ely from the time that the Abbey was 


erected into a Biſhopric. 


1662 and 1672, and the beginning of your Majeſty's 
reign ; and is a matter of ſo great moment and con- 
ſequence to the whole nation, both in Church and 
State, that your petitioners cannot in prudence, ho- 
nour, or conſcience, ſo far make themſelves parties to 
it as the diſtribution of it all over the nation, and the 
ſolemn publication of it once and again, even in 
God's houſe, and in the time of his divine ſervice, 


. muſt amount to in common and reaſonable conſtruction. 


This petition is in the information ſaid to be, In 


Contemptum difti Domini Regis Manifeſlum in malum 


exemplum omnium aliorum in tali caſu delinquentium, ac 


contra pacem dicti Domini Regis nunc Coronam & Dig- 
nitatem ſuas. The information charges them, Vi & 
Armis illicite, malitioſe, ſeditioſe, & ſeandahſe, quod- 
dam falſum, fitum, pernitioſum. & ſeditioſum Libellum 


in ſcriptis de eodem Domino Rege & Regali Declaratione 
e Ordine prædicbis, prætextu Pelilionis fabricaverunt, 


5 


TURPIN, a fabulous Hiſtorian of the actions of Charlemagne and of Roland. No 
perſon now takes him to be the Turpin, who was raiſed to the Archbiſhopric of Rheims 
by Charlemagne, or pays any regard to his narrations, but ſome believe him to be no 
leſs ancient than that Archbiſhop [4]. Others chooſe to ſay, that he lived in the 
ſixteenth Century [BJ. If it were true that Popes or Councils had declared his 


[4] Some believe him to be no leſi ancient than that 
Archbiſhop.) Papyrius Maſſo places him a little after the 
reign of Charles the Bald; but in other reſpeQs he repre- 
ſents him as a miſerable author, who made an ill uſe of 
his leiſure in writing a romance for the uſe of children. 
See the following remark. We find in Mr. Catel a 
pretty curious obſervation. This author, having men- 
tioned ſome falſities of Thin or Turpin Archbiſhop of 
Rheims, adds what follows: * Theſe fables thus writ- 
„ ten by Tilpin are very ancient; for this book is 
« extant in manuſcript in very old letters and old 
« French in ſeveral libraries. They have been fol- 
„ lowed by many ancient authors, as by Matthieu, 
« who wrote the Hiſtory of England ; Dante, an Ita- 
lian Poet, and Chalcondylas in his Hiſtory of the 
„Turks; Petrus Venetus, in his Catalogue of Saints, 
« who wrote the life of Roland, and other lives, which 
«© he extracted in part from the abovementioned 
« Tilpin, and Godfrey of Viterbo in his hiſtory in- 
titled Pantheon, who improving upon theſe fables 
adds, that Charlemagne went to Jeruſalem to viſit 
«© the holy places, where the mylteries of our re- 
« demption were accompliſhed. But the greateſt part 
« of what theſe hiſtorians have written is fabulous, 
« for Tilpin even in the preface to his hiſtory written 


to Leopard, Dean of Aix La Chapelle, ſays, that 


(1) Catel, Me- 
moires de ! Hiſtoire 
du Languedoc, 
pag. $45» 


(2) Arnaldus 
Oihenartus, No- 
titia utriuſue 


Vaſconie, p. 397. 


« jn the ancient Chronicles of St. Dennis, the wars 
carried on by Charlemagne in Spain are not written, 
« of which he might well be informed, having been 
« a Monk of St. Dennis. Beſides it was very difficult 
« to conceive, that Archbiſhop Tilpin ſhould be author 
« of this romance, which contains the hiſtory of 
« Charlemagne, fince he mentions the death of Char- 
« lemagne, which happened in the year 814, whereas 
« Tilpin died in 813, as Trithemius has obſerved, 
« which is very probable; for Uvulpſarius, who ſuc- 


« ceeded him in his See, held a Council in 814, as 


% Flodoard ſays in the third book of his Hiſtory of 
« Rheims (1).“ mee. 

[B] Others chooſe to ſay, that he lived in the fix- 
teenth century.] Oihenart is ſurprized, that Papyrius 
Maſſo places him higher. Hanc (de rebus Caroli 
Magni prodigioſam hiſtoriam) neſcio quo arguments, 
Papyrius Maſſonus ( etfi authorem imperitiæ & mendacii 
damnet ) e wetuſtate commendat. Dum, non multo poſt 
Caroli Calvi imperium, ab homine otioſo in juventutis 
gratiam ſcriptam fuiſſe videri pronuntiat (2). i. e. 
« Papyrius Maſſo commends this hiſtory of the won- 
«« derful actions of Charlemagne, on account of its 


/ 


E!. 
fon and the eaſt-part of it with marble. 


ſcribi cauſaverunt. 


R 


The body of this Chancel he had, 


compoſuerunt, | & ſcripſerunt, & fabricari, componi, & 


[D] He publiſhed ſeveral pieces.) Trwwo Letters to 
the Clergy of the Dioceſe of Ely, one dated Auguſt 


1686, preparatory to his Viſitation; the ſecond in 


October following, both printed at Cambridge. He 


printed many ſermons, one at the coronation of King 


James II. A piece intitled, Animadwver/ions on a 
Pamphlet called Naked Truth, or the State of the 
Primitive Church, printed 1676, is ſaid to have been 
written by this Prelate; but it is without his name. 


Heriford/hire.) Upon the ſtone that covers the Biſhop 
there is no other inſcription than Reſurgam. There is 
a monument for Ann his wife, deſcended from the 
Hertons of Derbyſhire, and from the family of Fer- 
rers on her mother's ſide. | 


work 


te antiquity, but upon what reaſon I cannot tell ; 
„ though he condemns the author for ignorance and 
lying; for he declares, that it was written not long 
* after the reign of Charles the Bald by ſome idle 
* man for the amuſement of youth.” Here is the 
reaſon, which led Oihenart to imagine, that our Tur- 
pin lived in the twelſth century, and that he was a 


Spaniard. Mr, Des Cordes, Canon of Limoges, had 


lent him a manuſcript of this hiſtory, in which there 
was a preface compoſed by 'a Prior a little before the 
year 1200. 
Priore Voſienſi, qui paulo' ante annum 1200 ſcribebat, 
in exemplari manuſcripto, cujus copiam fecit Joannes 
Cordeſius Canonicus Lemovic. prefixa, plane perſuadet 
hoc opus, recens tempore Gaufredi vulgatum, Hiſpani ho- 


minis illo ipſo ſæculo XII wiwventis, abortum efſe (3). (3) 
This preface ſhews, that this Prior had recovered the Notitiæ Vaſconie 
manuſcript juſt before, and that it had been brought Pas 397+ 


to him from Spain, and that he took it for an Hiſtory 
of Archbiſhop Turpin, to whoſe interceſſion he recom- 


mends himſelf devoutly. The reader will be pleaſed 


to ſee here his own words: Gaufredus Prior Voſienſis, 
ſacro Martialis conventui & univerſo Clero Lemovicint 
climatis gaudiis ſempiternis perfrui, Egregios inwicti 


Regis Caroli triumphos ac præcelſi Comitis Rotholandi 


predicandos agones in Iſpania 2 nuper ad nos ex 
Eſperia delatos gratanter excepi & ingenti fludio cor- 
rigens ſcribere feci, maxime quod abud nos iſſa latuerant 
bactenus, niſi que joculatores in ſuis preferebant can- 
tilenis. Quia vero ſcriptura ipſa Scriptorum witio 
depravata ac pene deleta fuerat non fine, magno ſtudio 
decorando correxi, non ſuperflua ſubtrabens, ſed que ne- 
ceſſaria aderant, addens, ne quis me putet reprebendere 
inclite laudis Turpinum, qui ſe infra ſeripta ſcripfiſſe 
fatetur. Ego tanti Pontificis oratibus mihi d judice pio 
dari veniam opto (4). 1 


« Clergy of Limoges, wiſheth everlaſting happineſs. 
I received. with pleaſure the hiſtory of the excellent 
* triumphs of the invincible King Charles, and noble 
e exploits of the great Count Roland in Spain; which 
« hiſtory was lately brought me out of Spain; and I 
e began with great labour to correct and tranſcribe 
them, eſpecially ſince theſe things had lain concealed 
from us hitherto, except what had been publiſhed 
«« by Jeſters in their ſongs. But becauſe the writing 
« itſelf through the fault of the tranſcribers was al- 
% moſt obliterated, I corrected it with vaſt pains, 
not retrenching what was ſuperfluous, but _— 

«+ what 


[E] He hes buried in the Chancel of Therfeld in 


Mibi prefatio hiftorie illi, à Gaufredo 


1. e. Gaufridus, Prior of Vo- (4) Abad Oihe- 
« ville, to the Convent of St. Martial and all the nartum, ibid. 


Oihenarti, 
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(a) Alard, Bib- 
lioth. de Dauphine 
at the end, 


(5) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Latinis, 
lib. 2. cap. 32+ 
Page m. 299» 


(6) Idem, ibid, 


work authentic [C], we ſhould have a proof either of groſs ignorance, or a groſs 
impoſture, | 

Mr. Allard aſſures us, that he Romance of Archbiſhop Turpin of the year 1092 was com- 
poſed at Vienne by a Monk of St. Anarew (a), 


« what was neceſſary, leſt any one ſhould think that 
J cenſured the famous Turpin, who owns that he 
« wrote what follows. I pray that the pious Judge 
« may pardon me upon the interceſſion of ſo great 
* a Prelate.” | 

[C] That Popes or Councils had declared his work au- 
thentic.] Voſſius having obſerved, that this hiſtory in 
the manuſcript in Bennet College in Cambridge 1s inti- 
tled, Liber Abi Archiepiſcopi Rhemenſis guomodo Ca- 
rolus Rex Francorum adguiſi vit Hiſpaniam, adds that 
Pope Calixtus declared it authentic (5). He does not 
advance this of his own head, but upon the credit of 
Thomas james, whom he ſuppoſed to have founded his 


notion either upon the title or ſome note in the manu- 


ſcript. Hunc librum dicit Papa Calixtus effe authenti- 


cum, ut adjungit Thomas Fames: ut puto ex Msi oferis 
inſcriptione five nota ei addita (6). Voſſius did not know 


the true ground of it; he did not recollect a certain paſ- 
ſage in the Faſciculus temporum. We are going to give 
it the reader. Mr. du Pleſſis Mornai, ſpeaking of ſome 
Canons of a Council held at Rheims in 1119, ſubjoins 
this reflection: and obſerve by what ſpirit theſe good 


_ *© Biſhops were moved, who in the ſame Council au- 


thenticated the Hiſtory of Charlemagne written by 


*«. Archbiſhop Turpin, fabulous and ridiculous, if ever 


(7) Da Pleſſis 
Mornai, Myſtere 
d' Tniquite, pag. 
279. quoting Faſ- 
eiculus Temporum, 
477, 1 119» 


any hiſtory was ſo, and proved and judged to be 


„ ſuch by Baronius himſelf (7}.” Here is what 


Coeffeteau anſwered to him : He quotes in the margin 


his little Chronicler the Faſciculus Temporum, wh:ch 


does not mention one word of this Synod : Here is the ori- 
gin of the frauds; ſpeaking of Calixtus he ſays, he wrote 
a little book concerning the miracles of St. James : 
he made alſo a ſtatute concerning the hiſtory of 
Charles compoſed by the bleſſed Turpin Archbi- 


ſhop of Rheims: Well, Reader, is not this à fine 


(8) Coeffeteau, 
Reponſe au My- 
ſtere d' Iniguite, 


pag. 754+ 


concluſon Calixtus made a ſtatute concerning the hi- 


ftory of Charles «written by the Archbiſhop of Rheims: 


therefore the Council of Rheims, where he prefided, authen- 
ticated that Hiſtory; Certainly they had other affairs 
enough without amuſing themſelves with theſe fables. 
But after all, where did his little Chronicler find that 
Calixtus made this ſtatute? What probability is there, 
that he even thought of this Romance (8)? Gretſer the 
Jeſuit, anſwering the ſame book of Du Pleſſis, does not 
know whether he ought to conſider as a fable what is 
related concerning this authenticity of Turpin the hiſto- 
rian. Perhaps, ſays he, one ſhould not be miſtaken 
in denying the whole; for neither the acts of that 
Council, nor the commentary of Heſſo the Scholaſtic 


« Charles compoſed by the bleſſed Turpin Archbiſhop 
of Rheims.“ It does not ſay what the ſtatute was, 
where or when it was made ; but let us grant, adds 
Gretſer, that Calixtus approved this book: what ad- 
vantage will reſult to the myſtery of iniquity ? This 
hiſtory of Turpin is not ſo fabulous bat that the Pro- 
teſtants have publiſhed it among the ancient hiſtories. 


At demus Calixtum Hiftoriam Turpini ſtatuiſſe, hoc eſt, 


confirmaſſe, guid utilitatis inde ad Myſterium Pleſſæum re- 
dit ? Due tam fububſa non eſt, ut abſterreat ipſos etiam 
Sectarios, quo minus eam cum aliis veterum monumentis 
publicent. Teſtis Fuſtus Reuberus, qui a ſuo Tomo Anii- 
quorum Scriptorum Fur pinum excludere, turpe duxit (10). 
1. e. But granting that Calixtus made a ſtatute about 
“ 'Turpin's hiſtory, that is, confirmed it, what advan- 
„tage will the Myſtery of Iniquity gain by it? This 
„ hittory is not ſo fabulous as to deter the ſecta- 
„ ries themſelves from publiſhing it with other mo- 
„ numents of the ancients. Juſtus Reuberus is a 
«« witnels of this, who thought it improper to exclude 
« 'Tarpin out of his volume of ancient writers.“ The 
laſt part of the anſwer of this ſeſuit is a wretched one; 


for if it is a ſhameful piece of conduct in a Council, as 


undoubtedly it is, to approve of a book full of imper- 


tinent fables, du Pleſſis's reflection is a very judicious. 


one. And 1s not this a ſtrong proof that an hiſtory 
is a good one, to ſay, that an Huguenot or Lutheran 


(ro) Idem, ibid. 


compiler has publiſhed it with other books? Is it not 


a ſufficient, reaſon ſometimes for inſerting a work in a 
collection, that is of ſome antiquity: And after all, 
to be orthodox, is it neceſſary to be happy in chooſing 
what deſerves a place in a collection of Hiſtorians ? 
Gretſer would have done rightly to have ſtopped at 
his firſt anſwer; it was ſufficient for him that the words 
of the Faſciculus Temporum are incapable of proving the 
point. Mr. Rivet owns this: here is his reply in de- 
fenſe of Mr. du Pleſſis (11). Je flenifies nothing wwhe- 
ther Calixtus confirmed Turpin's Hiſtory in Council, or 
only did it by his oxun authority out of Council. It cannot 


Faſciculus Temporum wrote theſe words, Statuit Hiſto- 
riam Caroli, deſcriptam a B. Turpino Rhemenſi Ar- 


ch iepi ſcopo. Here Coeffeteau inſults Rivet, after his falſe 


verſion, he made a ſtatuto concerning the hiſtory of 
Charles, whereas it foould be he decreed, that is, eſta- 
bliſhed or confirmed the Hiſtory of Charles. He will 
learn at his leiſure of ſome little Grammarian the diffe- 
rence between ſtatuere hilloriam, and ſtatuere de Hiſtoria. 
If the little Chronicler is miſtaktn, if he ſaid this with- 


make any mention of it. Neque enim in Actis quidquam out any authority, aue are not chargeable with it. We 
hujus apparet, ut nec in Commentario Heſſonis Scholaſiici, give back to the Papiſts what they give us. For my part, 
gui rei geſtas hujus Concilii ex profeſſo litteris manda- I have ſome notion that he is miſtaken, and that in- 


(11) Rivet, Ne- 
marques ſur la 
Reporſe au My- 


ſtere, d'Iniqure, 
be denied, that the Carthufian Frier, who collected the tom, 2. pag, 238. 


(9) G in wit (9). The Faſciculus Temporum ſpeaks of it only in ſtead of the ſtatutes. of Calixtus, for the eſtabliſhment 


Examine Myfterii a vague manner. Statuit etiam (Calixtus) Hifforiam of Archbiſhop Turpin, he was deceived, and imagined, 
Plejzan, pag» Caroli deſeriptam d beato Turpino Remenſi Archiepiſcopo, that this related to the eſtabliſbment of the hiſtory of 
375 i. e. He made a ſtatute concerning the hiſtory of Archbiſhop Turpin, | | 


| TURREL or TURREAU (PETER) in Latin Turrellus, a Philoſopher and 
(a) Du Verdier Aſtrologer (a), and Rector of the Schools of Dijon where he was born (b), lived in the 
Jab. Fran? pag. Teigns of Lewis XII and Francis I. See what I have faid in the remarks [B] and 01 
1065. of the article CASTELLANUS. I add, that he was author of a little book, intitled, 
(5) La Croix du The Period, that is, the End of the World, containing the Diſpoſition of terreſtrial things 
ee 3 by the virtue and influence of the celeſtial Bodies. This work was printed at Lyons in 
ON 1531. We have allo a treatiſe of his printed at the ſame place, and intitled, Fatal 
| Preciſion by the Stars, and the Diſpoſition of them on the Region of Jupiter, now called Bur- 

le) Extra gundy, for the year 1529, and ſeveral of the following years (c). James Tahureau in his 
+ gg Dialogues has extremely ridiculed this Period or End of the World, Longolius highly 
commends Peter Turrellus in his oration pronounced, and printed at Poictiers in 1510, 

touching the praiſe of the French compared with the Romans. Peter de St. Julien in fol. 

13 and 14 of his Hiſtory of the Burgundians ſpeaks of a Chronological Table of Bur- 


(4) E xtracted 
from La Croix du 
Maine, pag. 515. 


gundy, and an Hiſtory of Burgundy compoſed by this Turrel (d). If we credit Paradin, 
this Aſtrologer foretold the Queen- Regent the ill ſucceſs of the battle of Pavia a little 


before (e). 
Hotman's Franco-Gallia | A]. 


He muſt not be confounded with another perſon, who wrote againſt Francis 


TURRETIN 


de noſtre temps, 
p28» m. 1 3r· 


[4] He muſt not be confounded with another perſon, We have mentioned two authors (1), who refuted that 


wrote againſi Francis Hotman's Franco Gallia.] book. Here is a third. Petri Turrelli, Campani, & 


In 
(1) Papyrius Maſſo and Anthony Matharel. See remark [I] of the article HOTMAN, 


(e) Paradin, Hit. 
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mong other family of Lucca, having left Italy for the ſake of re 


TURRETIN (FRANCIS), Miniſter and Profeſſor of Divinity at Geneva his na- 
tive place A], was born October the 17th 1623. Having ſtudied at Geneva, Leyden, 
Paris, Saumur, Montauban, and Niſmes, with great ſucceſs, he was admitted into the 


Miniſtry in the year 1648, and ſerved at the ſame time the French and Italian Churches 
at Geneva. Two years after he was offered the Profeſſorſhip of Philoſophy, which he 


| fa) To fill the refuſed ; but he accepted the invitation of the Church of Lyons (a). He was recalled 


lace of Aaron | vin! 
mp LY. Q Geneva at the end of a year, becauſe he was wanted to give Lectures of Divinity. 


to Mr. Mors. He began them in 1633. He was ſent to Holland in 1661 to defire the aſſiſtance of 
money, which the City of Geneva had occaſion for, He had in that journey all the ſuc- 
ceſs which he could promiſe himſelf, and gained ſuch a character there, that he was 
ſtrongly importuned by the Walloon Churches at the Hague and Leyden, and the Uni- 
verſity of the latter to enter into their ſervice. He reſumed the functions of his place 


(3) Extase upon his return, and continued them till his death with a very remarkable application. 
from his Funeral 


3 He died September the 28th 1687 with the moſt edifying marks of an ardent love of 


ced at Geneva by God (b). He was a man of great merit, eloquent, judicious, laborious, learned, and 
ag LE No!» zealous for Orthodoxy. All this appears from the works which he publiſhed [BJ. He 


left a ſon, who is a perſon of extraordinary talents [C]. 


in ſupremo Galliarum Senatu Adwvocati, contra Othomanni volumes in 12mo, and of a Theohogia Chriſtiana in 8 vo. 
Franco-Galliam Libellus, Parifiis apud Michael de LB] The works which he publiſhed.) Beſides his 

' Roigny 1576 in $90. This tieatiſe was dedicated to ſermons dedicated to Madam de Schomberg, he wrote 
Chriſtopher de Thou, firſt Preſident of the Parliament an anſwer to a piece publiſhed by a Canon of Aneci 

of Paris, and is dated September 12, 1575. *© 'The in order to render the Proteſtants odious, among other 

* author proves there, that with regard to Kingdoms things, upon the doctrine of the obedience of ſubjects 

« ſucceflions are preferable to elections. He lays ſome- to their lawful Princes He wrote alſo an anſwer to 

8 5 — concerning the deſign of the Salic law, and the letter, which the Biſhop of Lucca wrote to the 


© communicated by the famous queſtion, whether women may be called families at Geneva, which were originally of his Dio- 


Mr, Lancelot. to ſucceed to the throne of France (2).” _ ceſe, to exhort them to the profeſſion of the Catholic 
5 [4] At Geneva his native place.] Francis Tux. Religion, which their anceſtors had abandoned. 
(1) He wrote, a- RETIN, his grandfather, of an ancient and noble But what will chiefly perpetuate our author's memory 


is his Inſtitutio Theologiz Elentice in three volumes in 
books, the De- 


fenſeof the Verf ligion, ſtaid ſome years at Antwerp, and lived in great gto (2), and his theſes de ſarisfafiome Chriſti againſt ( 
enſe } - | 


© intimacy with the famous St. Aldegonde. He went then the Socinians, and de neceſſaria ſeceſſione ab Eccleſia 
dul Freber be to Zurich, and at laſt ſettled at Geneva, where ne had Romana. fi 


| yonelli, This a ſon named Benzpict TurRETIN, who was an [C] He 4 a ſon, whois a perſon of extraordinary 


work is in two eminent Profeſſor of Divinity at Geneva, well nown 7zalents.] I have cited ſomewhere (3) the learned theſes, 


volumes in 4to- ; * Francis which he maintai l = 
He publiſhed allo for his writings (1). He was father to our Francis ic intained at Leyden in 1692. The Carte 


| ome French Ser- Turretin. The reader will find all theſe particulars fan Philoſophy, which he made ſo great a progreſs in 


mons under the in the funeral oration of the latter pronounced by under Mr. Chouet (4), highly ſets off his knowledge in 
title of Prat des Mr, Pictet his nephew, a piece of great eloquence, and Divinity. There has been erected in his favour a Pro- 
Chatimens. He worthy of the reputation of its author, who is Mini- feſlorſhip of ſacred Hiſtory in the Univerſity of Geneva, 
— - om of fer and Profeſſor of Divinity, and autbor, among other and he diſcharges the functions of it with great ſucceſs, 
Church at Works, of a ſyſtem of Chriſtian morality in ſeveral as likewiſe thoſe of the Miniſtry. | 

Niſmes. 


' TUSCUS (BALERUS) paſſed, it is ſaid, for the author of a book which was con- 
demned by the Inquiſition in the year 1622, and intitled, Tela Catholica contra judicia 
erronea ; he paſſed, I ſay, for the author of this book, becauſe it was thought that his 


(a) Lambert. Ba- ſtyle was diſcoverable in it (a). Frier Angel of the Purification, Hiſtoriographer of the 


tavus, in Arte 


IE barefooted Carmelites, made uſe of this inſtance to authorize the ſuſpicions which he had 


653 


(a) See the Elo- 


gium on it in the 


Duich edition of 
1696. An A- 
bridement has 
been made of it 
for the uſe of 
ſtudente The au- 
thor of this A- 


bridgment printed 


the ſecond time ar 
Amſterdam in 
1695, is named 
Leonard Riiſſe- 


nl fuſs 


3) In the article 
of NICOLLE, 
citation (3). 


(4) This illuftri- 
ous Profeſſor, the 
ornament of Ge- 
neva his native 
place, has been 
long fince taken 
from his Profeſ- 
forſhip, and ad- 


mitted into the 


Government of 
the Republic. 


lib. 2. cap- 9. that the Jeſuit Conrad Janningus was author of a Letter which was diſperſed under 


7 2 the name of the Emperor to his Catholic Majeſty in 1696; and he alledged alſo, that 


page 149+ St. Jerom diſcovered by this conformity of ſtyle, that John of Jeruſalem was author 


of a Letter (b). We ſhall ſee below his miſtakes [4]. It is certain, that the Letter (5) Hieron. Epit, 


diſperſed under the name of the Emperor was actually written by his Imperial Majeſty. 


[4] Ve hall fee below his miſtakes.) Father Pape- by the Inquiſition ; and he ſuſpects, that Balerus hav- 
broch, who has inſerted in one of his books the com- ing prefixed his name to ſome book, in which the 
plaint carried before the Court of Inquiſition by this ſecret orders of the Eaſt India Company were blamed, 

_ Hiſtoriographer of the bareſooted Carmelites, tells us, the Dutch Miniſters cenſured it; and that the author, 
that the Embaſſador of his Imperial Majeſty at Ma- without naming himſelf, oppoſed to this cenſure his 


(1) Daniel Pape- drid demanded, that the author of a complaint ſo inju- Tela Catbolica, which were likewiſe condemned. He 


brochius, Elaci- rious to the Emperor ſhould be puniſhed ; and it was ſuſpects alſo, that Lambertus Batavus was a Captain of 
2 ee 4e ſaid, that this Carmelite eſcaped puniſhment merely by a ſhip in the ſervice of the United Provinces, and con- 
ns ee diſowning the accuſation. Obſerve, that the accuſer, ſequently an Hugonot, and that his book taught the 
ca, pag. 150. See endeavouring to prove that the letter, which he treated art of failing round the whole world. Laſtly he ſays, 
alſo the 1ſt Part as ſuppoſititious, was written by Janningus, had cited that the mott expert in theſe affairs could not diſcover 
of his Anſwer, ag the works of that Jeſuit two treatiſes written by Se- any thing concerning this work at Amſterdam. Ipjo 
Arte x7. num. baſtian de St. Paul the Carmelite (1). Was not this (libro) necdum reperto, licet ab ejuſdem rerum peritiffe- 


well proving the conformity of ſtyle? Father Pape. mis Amſtclodami quæſitus fit (3). I have not met 


(4) Idem, ibid. broch adds (2), that he did not find the name of Ba- with any perſon, who had heard of that book, and 


page 153. lerus Tuſcu: in any catalogue of the works condemned never ſaw the title in any catalogue. 


(% Teifier, 44 TYPOTIUS (JAMES). You will find in Moreri what Monſieur Teiſſier has 


3 nao already publiſhed concerning this German Civilian (a). I ſhall give ſome correcti- 


15. apud Pape- 
broch E lucid. 


Hin. pag. 149. 


(3) idem, ibid 


3 


edit. 1696. ons (5), and add only that Typotius was guilty of actions ſo blameable, and wrote a (0) Seeremar 
book, in which he abuſed ſo many perſons of quality in Sweden (c), that he narrowly Al. 
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of that Pontus, 


publiſhed in 1690 of J ohn III 


by Claudius Ar- 
rhenius Oern - 


hielm, pag. 16 5. 


(e) See the re- 


TYP 


eſcaped being capitally puniſhed. He particularly ill treated the illuſtrious Pontus 
(% See the Life de la Gardie [A], whom he had attended in an Embaſſy to Rome (d). The indignation 


ing of Sweden againſt this author appeared evidently in the anſwer which 


he wrote to a letter, in which he had been deſired to diſcharge Typotius out of pri- 
ſon [BJ. He did not grant him that favour : the priſoner was not diſmiſſed till after 
the death of that Prince; and having again been received into favour for ſome time, 
he ſaw the face of things changed (e), and retired to the Court of his Imperial Majeſty. 


He died, not in the year 1604, as Thuanus aſſerts, but ſome time before. 


i 
| | ; | a | 
[A He abuſd. . . Pontus de la Gardie.] He ac- 
cuſed him of having gained the favour of Eric King 
of Sweden, by delivering up to him the fortreſs of 
Wardberg, which belonged to Denmark. He ſuppoſes, 
that Pontus was in the ſervice of his Daniſh Majeſty 
at that time, that is, in 1565. Mr. Oernhielm re- 
futes this accuſation by the paſsport, which that King 
granted to la Gardie March the 16th 1571. La Gar- 
die being in the ſervice of Sweden was taken in the 
battle gained by the Danes over the Swedes in 1569. 


He was detained in priſon till the Peace, which was 
concluded December the 13th 1570, and ratified March 


1571. The King of Denmark gave him an ho- 


nourable paſſport, which he would not have done, 
if he had conſidered him as a traitor. Non aliunde 
melius dilucet Typotiani mendacii wanitas, qua, ut ſupe- 
rius indicavimus, nugatur, apud Ericum Suecorum Regem 
PONTUM captafje hcum gratiæ, prodita ei Wardber- 
genſi arce. Si fic ſe res habuiſſet, quomodo potuiſſet Fri- 


dericus Rex, ſponte nullague aduttus neceſſitate, rerum 


ibi cariſſimarum proditorem, cari dilectigue fibi Equitis 


nomine compellare ? Duis unquam Regum, arcium, ter- 
rarum, copiarumque ſuarum proditorem, dignatus eft 
nomine tam honorifico, ac non potius quovis, pro atroci- 


tate fadti, proſeidit non injuſto convicio?® Cur non 


quam tanto facinori mercedem retulit ? Cur alia omnia 
de ſe meritum, mancipio jam fibi etiam traditum, non 


benign tantum toto captivitatis tempore habuit Rex, ſed 


(1) Claudius Ar- 
rhenius Oern- 
hielm, in Vita 
Ponti de la Gar- 
die, page 29, 20. 


etiam redintegrata cum Suecis pace, honoris gratiægue 
pleniſimis literis ſecurum redire fecit in Sueciam (1)? 
i. e. Nothing will better ſhew the falſity of Typo- 
* tius's account, who, as we obſerved above, imperti- 
« nently affirms, that Pontius procured the favour of 


„Eric King of Sweden, by delivering up to him the 


« caſtle of Wardberg. If that had been the caſe, 
“ how could King Frideric of his own accord have 
© treated one who had betrayed his moſt valuable 


« place, with the title of his dearly beloved Knight? 


«© What Monarch ever gave ſuch an honourable title 
* to one, who had betrayed his caſtles, towers, and 
« troops, and did not rather fix the moſt opprobious 
« names on him according to his crime? How came 
te the King not only to treat a man, who had deſerved 


« ſo very ill of him, with great kindneſs, while he 


continued priſoner, but alſo, upon the renewal' of 
« the peace with Sweden, to ſend him thither with a 
«« paſſport full of ex preſſions of honour and eſteem ?”” 
The author, whom I quote, gives the very words of 


the paſſport tranſlated from the original in Latin. He 


had ſaid a little before, that T'ypotius ſpoke very diſad- 
vantageouſly of the extraction of Pontus de la Gardie, 
which, continues he, is not ſurprizing; for that 
writer had the aſſurance to ſatyrize even the Kings of 
Sweden. He obſerves, that this ſatyrical work had 
been reprinted juſt before by ſome malicious perſons. 
Quæ paulo liberaliore manu adduci a me oportuit, ut 
famoſum libellum Facobi Typotii venenati convincerem 
mendacii, quo ille, ſuggerente veteri quodam congerrone 
LEgidio, ut ipſe fatetur, hamine ignoto ac terre filio, 
natalibus, vitæ famæque PONTI adſpergere woluit 
labem, quam fediſſimam conſciuit ſibi ipft, typis commit- 
tens fuco dictionis pictas livoriſque plenas calumnias. 
Sed quid mirum eft, allatrafſe eum genus & famam 
PONTI, qui ne Regibus quidem, aut ulli Suecice gentis 
boneflo viro ſatis fuit equus ? Etenim, in monſtroſo illo 
ingenii fætu, recuſo nuper d malevolis, nefandi in bono- 
rum famam ſceleris conſciis, aigue ided nec loci nec edito- 
ris nomen proferre auſis, debacchatur in Ericum ipſum & 
Fohannem Reges, adeo non parcit aliis wiris illuſtribus 
ex ordine Equeſiri, quorum glorioſa ſemper fuit, ac dein- 
ceps erit apud poſteros memoria. Quin imo, in religionem, 


& nationem ipſam, cujus, ut Pontificius e Belgio ſacrifi- 


44) Ibid. page 11, culus, flagrabat odio, flolide nonnunquam invebitur (2). 
12. 


i. e.. I was obliged to be very full in ſtating theſe 


There is 
_ ſomething 


e things, in order to convict Typotius's libel of the 


* malicious falſity, where he, upon the ſuggeſtion of 


* one Giles an old companion of his, and, as he ac- 
“ knowledges himſelf, a mean and obſcure man, en- 
% deavours to caſt a blot upon the life and character 
of Pontus, while he has blemiſhed his own reputati- 


on, by publiſhing a libel full of malignant ſlander, tho? 


covered with an elegant ſtyle. 
* is it, that he ſhould ſhew his ſcurcility againſt the 


* family and character of Pontus, when he would not 


do juſtice to the Kings of Sweden themſelves, or to 
« any Gentleman of that nation? For in that monſtrous 
book of his lately publiſhed by certain malevolent 
“ perſons, who were privy to his ſhocking calumnies 
, againſt good men, and therefore durſt not prefix to 
it the name of the place or the editor, he inveighs 
«« againſt King Eric himſelf and King John, and does 
« not {pare other illuſtrious perſons of the Equeſtrian 
rank, whoſe memory was always honoured, and will 
«© continue to be revered by poſterity. Nay he ſome- 
times fooliſhly exclaims againſt the religion and na- 
* tion itſelf, which he violently hated, being a Popiſh 
«© Prieſt deſcended from the Low Countries.” For 
this ſatyrical preſumption, adds he, and for other 
crimes, he was condemned to death, and would have 
been puniſhed capitally, if the King of Denmark had 
not interceded for him ; but if this interceſſion ſaved 
his life, it did not fave him from the diſgrace of ba- 


But what wonder 


niſhment. Ob que, aliaque (*) facinora, damnatus () Maſſeniut 


hic fuit capitis, luiſſetgue factis dignum ſupplicium, niſi 
interceſſio Regis Daniæ interveniſſet, que quidem à meritd 
morte illum liberavit, ſed non ab ignominioſa ex hoc 


regno relegatione (3). 


B] The anſwer, which be wrote to a letter, in 
ewhich he had been defired to diſcharge Typotius out of 
priſon.) Frederic II King of Denmark had wrote to 
him that letter : here is a paſſage of the King of Swe- 
den's anſwer (4). Que minus (5) petitioni Majeftatis 
Veflre in hac cauſa ſatifacere poſſimus, facit magni- 
tudo ſcelerum, quibus caput ſuum obſtrinxerat idem Ty- 
potius, que fi æque Majeſtati Veſtræ ac nobis nota fuiſſent, 
ſcimus, non tantam tributuram fuiſſe Majeflatem Veſtram 
ejus defideriis ac precibus, ut pro ipſo intercedere ſuſti- 
nuerit. Etenim is homo eft, qui virus mendacis linguæ, 
fine ullo diſcrimine, in ſummos imoſque paſſim effundit. 
Inde eft, quad non tetro tantum carceri mancipandum, 
fed ultimo etiam ſupplicio aſſiciendum eum cenſui mus, in 
quem fi quid mitius in poſterum decreweri mus, id clemen- 


tie noſtræ, Majeſtatiſque Veſiræ interceſſioni, non innocen- 
Confidimus certo, Majeſtatem Veſtram 


tie ſue debebit. 
hanc excuſationem noſtram, ut juſlam & idoneam adpro- 
baturam. 1. e. What puts it out of my power to 
« gratify your Majeſty's requeſt in this caſe, is the 
«« greatneſs of Typotius's crimes, which are ſuch, 
« that if they were equally known to your Majeſty 
« as to us, we know, that you would not have ſo 
«« great a regard to his intreaties as to intercede for him. 
„ For he is a man, who ſheds the poiſon of his s 
* tongue, upon the higheſt and loweſt without diſ- 
6 tinction. Upon which account we thought, that 
© he ought not only to be confined to a loathſome pri- 
« ſon, but likewiſe to be condemned to death ; and 
* therefore if we hereafter determine any thing leſs 
«« ſevere againſt him, he will owe it to our clemency, 
© and the interceſſion of your Majeſty, and not to his 
* own innocence. We are therefore confident, that 
« your Majeſty will approve of our excuſe as juſt and 
« proper.” This letter of the King of Sweden is 
dated the 17th of February 1583. Obſerve, that the 
King of Denmark interceded for James 'Typotius at 
the requeſt of a man, whom he had a great affection 
for, who was Phyſician to him, and brother to the 
priſoner (6). 


Scandie Illuſtrata | 


I. VII. ad Ann. 
1581, A Ponto 


Typotius plurima- 


rum convittus im- 


poſturarum & 
calumniarum, 
carcer i perpetuo 
adjudicatur man- 
cipaturque, in- 

quit, unde mirum 
non eft, quod in 
illum in primis 


debaccbetur. 


(3) Idem, ibid. 


(40 Idem, ibid. 
Page 1 2, I Jo 


(J) That is, that 
Typotius ſhould 
be delivered out 
of priſon. 


(6) Vix evitatd, 


Friderici II Da- 


norum Regis ( cui 
Frater «jus Mat- 
thias gratiſſimus 


erat atque a cura 
waletudinis) in- 


terceſſione. Jo. 

Mollervs, Hy- 
Ne ad Scheffer [4 

Sueciam littera- 


cam, page 4473» 
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page 1041. 
(12) 8 Chriſtian name of the Duke of Sudermania, and 


Pub. page 122. 


[C) He died - . bifire the year 1604. 
There is ſomething elſe to be corrected in the article of 
5 Sim. ] The miſtake, which Thuanus has committed 
(7) Thuan. Hi. by placing his death before the year 1604 (7), was 
lib. 131. pat. m. taken notice of by Mr. Mollerus in his additions to the 
bed Suecia Litterata of John Scheffer (8). There is a book 


(8) Pag- 443. Printed in 1602 (9), in which we find the funeral elo- 


; gium, which John Jeſſenius a Jeſſen Phyſician to the 
(9) It 2 en Emperor made upon James Ty potius. If Mr. Teiſſier 
Ne I Strade, had obſerved this he would have corrected the miſtake 
See Mr, Molle- of Thuanus. Some writers affirm, that Typotius died 


| rus, Hypomn. ad in 1630 (10). We find in the preface of the ſecond 


Sueciam litera- tome Symbolorum Pontificum, Regum, & Principum 
tam, fag. 444 Oavii de Strada, dated March the 15th 1602, that 

he died after having finiſhed the explication of the 
(70) 1 ſymbols of that ſecond tome. Theſe words, Jacobus 
Niolleus, 1%  Typotins « . « in aula Suecica din fuit, Carol Sudermanie 


ſupra. Val. And. duci ac tandem Regi cum Sigiſmundo Poloniæ Rege nepote 


Bibliot. Belg. pag» tunc diſſidenti percarus (11), are found tranſlated thus 
432 ſays * he in Mr. Teiſſier, James Ty pot. . . continued a 
= 1 3 long time at the Court of Sweden, where he was 
7 " «4 efteemed by the Duke of Sudermania and the King, 
(17) Thuan. « who had then ſome difference with Sigiſmond King 
Hiſe. lib. 131: of Poland his nephew (12).” This tranſlation is 
faulty in ſome reſpects; it was wrong to ſuppreſs the 
Elo. = to introduce a King of Sweden diſtint from that 
tors a. page 353. Duke 3 for it is plain, that Thuanus ſays, that Charles 


was Duke of Sudermania, and at laſt King of Sweden. He 


was right in this, but wrong in aſſerting, that Typotius 
was long in favour with Charles. He ſhould have ſaid, that 
'Typotius's favour with King John III brother of this 
Dake of Sudermania, continved a pretty long time, 
and that he loſt it in a very terrible manner ; being 
impriſoned and condemned to death, and obtaining 
his life only upon the interceſſion of the King of 
Denmark. It might have been added, if I am not 
tniſtakey, that after the death of John III. he was 
reſtored to favour, and enjoyed it under the reign of 
Sigiſmund ſon of that John; but that he had no in- 
fluence in Sweden, when the Duke of Sudermania was 
created King to the excluſion of Sigiſmond his ne- 
phew King of Poland, that he kept his ground dur- 
ing the conteſts between the uncle and nephew, and 
at laſt retired when Sigiſmond's party was ruined. 
Theſe, I think, were the viciflitudes of Typotius's 
fortune. T ground my account upon what is related in 
the Bibliotheca Belgica, that after the death of Joan III. 
he was ſet at liberty by Sigiſmond, and made before 
the States of the Kingdom the inaugural oration at 
the Coronation. Mortuo deinde Suecorum Rege Foanne, 
ejus filius atque in Regno ſucceſſor Sigiſmundus III. an- 
nitente etiam Daniæ Rege Chriſtierno IV, Typotium pri- 
ſtinæ mox reſtituit libertati: eique tum impoſita eft provincia 
in ipfis Regni Comitiis Stocholmiæ Orationem illam, quam 
 Jnauguralem vocat, habendi, qua Suecorum erga Regem 
 fuum fidei atque benewolentiæ cauſas diſerts expofait. 
Rege autem in Regnum Poloniæ, quod ei per electionem 
acceſſerat, profecto, Ty potius a Romanorum Imp. Ro- 
dolpha IT inter Aulæ ſuæ familiares adlectus, ac Cæ ſa- 
rei Hiſtoriograpbi titulo ornatus, Prage diem clauſit ex- 

5 | tremum circa annum ſalutis millefimum ſexcenteſi- 
113) Val. And. mum (13). i. e. Afterwards upon the death of John 
Biblioth. Belg, 4 King of Sweden, his ſon and ſucceſſor in the King- 


| Page: 432» « dom, Sigiſmond III, by the interpoſition of Chriſ- 


« tiern IV King of Denmark, reſtored Typotius to 
44 his former liberty, who was appointed alſo to make 
4 before the States of the Kingdom at Stockholm the 
« inaugural oration, in which he eloquently repreſented 
« the reaſons of the fidelity and affection of the Swedes 
4% towards their King But the King being gone to Po- 
« land, of which he had been elected King, Typotius 
« was ſent for to the Court of the Emperor Rodol- 
« phus II. whoſe Hiſtoriographer he was made, and 
« died at Prague about the year 1600.” We find in 


(14) Scheffer. is the ſame Bibliotheca that his Orationes genethliace ad 


Suecia litterata, Annam Sueciæ & Poloniæ Reginam were printed at 
Page» m. 27 Stockholm in 1594. The inaugural oration above- 

mentioned was printed likewiſe in the ſame city the 
(15) . fs ſame year (14); and he acquaints us (15), that he 
el ng ang publiſhed the funeral oration of King John III, who 
apud Scheff. ibid, died in November 1592. It was printed at Stockholm 


TYP 


ſomething elſe to be cortected in the article of him [C}, 


it. Theſe two accounts cannot be reconciled; and 
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in 1594 (16). This ſhews that he was in a good fi- (16) Mollerus, 
tuation in Sweden after the death of that Monarch. Hon, ad Sues 
There is ſomething perplexing in all this, which is, ©” ſitterat am, 
that very good writers aſſure us (17), that the inter. “ 
ceſſion of his Daniſh Majeſty ſaved him from capital (17) Mollerus, 
puniſhment, but not from the diſgrace of baniſhment bid: 443. See 
from the Kingdom. Frederic II King of Denmark 2 
interceded for Ty potius, either in the year 1582, or end. To 
about the beginning of 1583. If out of regard to that | 
King the puniſhment of death was changed into that 

of baniſhment, it ſeems that one ſhould ſay that the 

priſoner was baniſhed in 1583. However we have 5 

ſeen (18), that Sigiſmond, the ſucceſſor of a Prince (19), ('3) Above, 
who died in 1592, ſet Typotius at liberty, and that duotstion (13), 
Chriſtiern IV King of Denmark requeſted him to do 19 John 111 
perhaps we ought to ſay, that aſter the death of King 
John the decree of baniſhment was repealed, and Ty- 
potius recalled by order of King Sigiſmond. 

While this was printing, I diſcovered ſomething to 

fix my conjectures in a book in High Dutch (20), ſe (20) The con- 
veral pages of which relating to Typotius have been fcrences of Mr. 
tranſlated for me. I have met with a paſſage, which hr nes * 
induces me to believe, that Mr. Oernhielm is miſtaken, OMe 

when he ſays, that the interceſſion of Frederic II King 

of Denmark did not prevent Typotius from being ba- 

niſhed . Sweden with diſgrace. This paſſage is con- 

tained in a letter written to Typotius by Zachary Pal- 

thenius, and printed with a treatiſe of Typotius at 


_ Francfort in 1595. Palthenius affirms, 1. that John III 


King of Sweden prevented Typotius from being in- 
tirely oppreſſed by his enemies. 2. that Sigiſmond III 
King of Poland and Sweden reſtored him to liberty: 
Dux tibi ergaſtulum, aut, ut tu loqui ſoles, Dei gratia 
peperit, de fortuna & legibus, cum fortuna, quam libe- 
ratio, uti videre e, concepit, ego faſciis involvi, 
prodibuntque brevi in lucem. Felix infelicitas tua, que 
tibi vere laudis, imo ſolide felicitatis principium eæſti- 
tit. Abfuiſti a familiarum commercio, doleo, dolet me- 
cum litteratorum chorus, quanguam mœroris tui vehemen- 
tioris nullum ſignum in libris tuis repererim, & tu Fo- 
anni [1] Regis Sueciæ humanitatem ac clementiam præ- 
dicare ſoltas, ut per quem fletit, ne adver ſariorum ma- 
lignitate caderes. Sed cum abeſſes a tuis, verſatus es 
cum, que maxime tuæ ſunt, Muſis. Neſtitutus in li- 
bertatem a Sigiſmundo 11] Polonia & Sueciæ Rege, 
huic enim ſecundum Dei, cui etiam ille cedit, miſericor- 
diam, conſuetudinem noſtram refers acceplam, profers in 
lucem luce digniſſimos diverſi argumenti plurimos Codi- 
ces (21). i. e. Theſe treatiſes of yours upon fortune (21) Zichat. 
and the laws, which your confinement, or, as you uſe Palthenius, Ep. 
< to call it, the mercy of God, produced, I have put ad Typotrum, 
e together, and they will ſhortly be publiſhed. Your _ Fo mamma 
«« misfortune proved of advantage to you, for it was the lags eg 
“foundation of your true glory and ſolid happineſs. Sept. 1690, page 
That you were abſent from the converſation of your 861. 
« friends, I regret, as well as the whole circle of learned 
«© men; though I ſee no mark of violent grief in your 
„ books, and you are wont to commend the huma- 
„% nity and clemency of John III. King of Poland, 
% as one who ſaved you from the malice of your 
«© enemies. But when you were abſent from your friends, 
«« you were converſant with the muſes, with whom 
i you are very familiar. Being reſtored to liberty 
« by Sigiſmond III. King of Poland and Sweden, 

to whom, next to the divine mercy, you owe 
« your being brought again into the commerce of 
the world, you produce ſeveral excellent treatiſes 
upon ſeveral ſubjeQs.” Mr, Tentzelius relates, 
that Typotius dedicated to Sigiſmond III. King of 
Sweden his treatiſe de Fortuna printed at Francfort 
in 1595, and to Chriſtiern King of Denmark his 
diſcourſe de Fate printed at the ſame place the ſame 
year; and that he ſays in the beginning of his trea- 
tiſe de Fortuna, that he had received many favours 
from King Sigiſmond, and that he waited at Calmar 
the return of that Monarch; and that his enemies 
hindred him from going before his Majeſty to Dant- 
zic. 'The reader will obſerve, that the preface of this 
book was written at Wirtſbourg in December 1595. 
It is very ſurpriſing, that Mr. Oernhielm, Hiſtorio- 
grapher of Sweden, did not know, that Typotius was 

1 delivered 


King of Sweden) 
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656 : TYR 
TYRANNION, a celebrated Grammarian in the time of Pompey, was of Amiſus 
in the Kingdom of Pontus. He was called at firſt Theophraſtus ; but becauſe he tor- 
mented his ſchool-fellows, their common maſter called him Tyrannion A]. He was 
the ſcholar of Dionyſius of Thrace at Rhodes. He fell into the hands of Lucullus, 


when that General of the Roman Army defeated Mithridates, and ſeized his dominions. 
This captivity of Tyrannion was no diſadvantage to him, ſince it procured him an op- 


portunity of being illuſtrious at Rome, and raiſing a fortune. He ſpent it, among 
(a) Charles Ste- Other things, in making a Library of above thirty thouſand volumes (a). He died very 


1 old, being worn out with the gout (6). The time of his death is not well marked by 


(6) Ex Snids, in 


ax only three Suidas [BI. I muſt not omit, that Murena aſked Tyrannion of Lucullus, that he might L 
— have the honour of manumitting a celebrated Grammarian. Plutarch's reflections upon 
this are not amiſs [C J. Tyrannion's care in collecting of books, contributed very much 
to the preſervation of Ariſtotle's works. The fate of his writings was very remark- 
able [DJ. It deſerves to be mentioned, eſpecially as it relates to ſo renowned a Philo- 


delivered out of priſon with honour, and not by a 

diſpraceful ſentence of baniſhment. 
ere follows ſome errors of Moreri. I. He ſays, 
that Sigiſmond the ſucceſſor of John ſet Ty potius at 
| liberty, and employed him in ſeveral affairs od the ut- 
(22) Teiffier, moſt importance. Mr. Teiſſier (22) made uſe of the 
Additions aus fame words, citing only Valerius Andreas, who ſpeaks 


| EVoges, tom. 2. of no affair of that kind, and only ſays, that Ty potius 
bs. 354 being reſtored to liberty was appointed to make the 


inaugural ſpeech before the States. II. 4 laſt, adds 
Moreri a faithful copyiſt of Mr. Teiſſier, Sig:/mond 
Being elefled King of Poland, Typotius retired to the 
Court of the Emperor Rodolphus IT. This ſignifies, 
that Sigiſmond was elected King of Poland ſome years 
after he had ſucceeded John III King of Poland. 
Nothing is more falſe. John III died in November 
1592. Sigiſmond his ſon was not crowned King of 
Sweden till 1594, and he had been elected King of 
Poland in 1587. The IIId error of Moreri is his 
placing the death of Typotius under the year 1604. 


AI Becauſe be tormented his ſchool: fellows, their 
common maſter called him Tyrannion.] In the tranſla- 
tion of Suidas we find theſe Greek words, Togamiwy 
avudo3y dg uli xo rd d , thus tranſlated, Ty- 
rannio dictus eft quod condiſcipulos excogitaret, |. @s 
x&ehixav. There is no need to remark, that excogi- 
taret was put by the printers inſtead of exagitaret ; 
but it is proper to obſerve, that Moreri did not con- 

ſider the title of his book; he gives his own conjec- 

tures for tranſlations out of the authors, whom he 

quotes at the end of his articles. If he had written 

à Romance, and not an hiſtorical Dictionary, this 

liberty of his might be excuſed. No writer had in- 

formed him, that Theophraſius becoming proud on ac- 

count of his learning, and deſpifing his equals, was 

named Tyrannion. Ts 2 

[B] The time of his death is not well marked by 

Suidas.) How could Tyrannio die in the third year 

of the 120th Olympiad, as we read in Suidas, ſince 

he was not brought to Rome till after Lucullas had 

5 defeated Mithridates, during the 177th Olympiad ? 
(i) Diſcuſion. Patricius (1) conjectures, that inſtead of dAνm)Ws p, 
Peripateticar. Suidas wrote 6Avpwizd: . According to this we 
com. . lib. 4. muſt ſay that Tyrannion died in the third year of 


Ps · 36. | the 180th Olympiad. There is ſome probability in 


Fatricius's correction: it is certain however, that Ty- 
rannion taught in Cicero's houſe during the laſt year 
(a) Cicero, Epiſt. of the 180th Olympiad (2); and as he was employed 
4. lib. a · ad & in putting into order Cicero's library (3), he muſt not 


Fratrem. It was have been in the weak ſtate, in which he died, ac- 


mw thy: 200 cording to Suidas. What I am going to mention 


; mar- is incomparably more ſtrong againſt either Patri- 
ko ra cius's 200.95 A or Suidas himſelf, if ; he wrote 
See Fabricius in agreeably to Patricius's conjecture. When Ceſar was 
Vite Ciceronis, in Africa, in order to make war upon Juba, that is 
(3) See the re- in the year of Rome 707, the ſecond of the 184th 
mark (O). Olympiad, Cicero and Atticus promiſed to meet one 

day, in order to hear Tyrannion read a book of his 
(4) Eyiſt. 2. lib compoſition (4). Atticus, having heard it read with- 
12. ad Atticum. out his friend, received ſome rep (5). | 

3 Plutarch's reflefions upon this are not amiſ;. 

** woe Mike, ſays he, ta not * the Rokr) 
Lucullus: under the pretence of giving Tyrannion his 
liberty, he deprived him of it. To have treated him 
well, he ſhould have left him as he was. Here follows the 
words of Plutarch in the deſcription of the ſacking of 


ſopher. 


Amiſus, which not being to be prevented by the care 

of Lucullus, the loſs was repaired as much as poſſi- 

ble by that General. Ter- x} Tupaniuy 5 pf ING 

da A. we. 00, 72 iEnT1oaTO, N Mary ανντννẽEgʒ,s- 

pare, a Aν ie T5 dp vhm. & yoap ele Ag- 

X8AANO- 10a Ia vid — — N 3 Tpo- 

rie, Ar harzAwFipeor. dt I- Yap i The nap He N 

1 Tis doxuon; dat tęi cg bg. G Mupyvag wyy &% 

ir rad N e wn Tov Thg Ts pr N N N lg | 

d ele (6). i. e. Tyrannion the Grammarian (6) Plut. in Ta- 
* was taken at that time. Murena aſked him of Lu- allo, pag. 504. 

*« cullus, and then gave him his freedom, making NE 
but an ill uſe of his gift. For Lucullus was un- 

„willing, that a man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed learn- 


ing ſhould be firſt made a ſlave, and then ſet free. 


For the giving him that ſeeming liberty was the 
” _ away of that, which he was then poſſeſſed 
* of. But it was not in this inſtance only, that 
« Murena ſhewed himſelf unequal to his General in 
6 generoſity. . 


LD] The fate of Ariſtotle's writings was very re- 

markable.) That great Philoſopher left them, with 

his ſchool and his other books, to his ſcholar Theo- 

phraſtus, who left his library to Neleus, who had 

been his ſcholar, and that of Ariſtotle. Neleus con- | 

veyed his library to Scepſis (7), and left it to his (7) It was his 
heirs; who being ignorant and unlearned perſons country, and a 
took no other care of the library, than to keep it © of Tro. 
ſhut up cloſe (8) ; and when they were informed of (8) Tlapidwne 
the diligence with which the Kings of Pergamus, rait add. 
whoſe ſubjects they were, ſought out for books, they , TY 
buried thoſe of Neleus under- ground. A conſiderable 70 705 Taps ape 
time after their deſcendents took them out of their *#4wwa. Reliquie 
priſon, being much damaged by the moiſture and #"eruditis bomini. 
vermin, and fold thoſe of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus ** 7 eie 


very dear to one Apellicon, who cauſed them to be 5 t i- 


bus repoſuerunt. 


copied; but his cyphers ill ſupplied thoſe paſſages, Strabo, lib. 13. 
which the worms had eaten, and the moiſture effaced, pag. 413. Salma- 


ſo that theſe books were publiſhed with an infinite © in Tertull. de 


number of errors. After the death of Apellicon, his 1 -— 


library was conveyed from Athens to Rome by Sylla, this paſſage that 


whoſe Library-keeper permitted Tyrannion the Gram- *aTdxaugo ſig- 
marian, a great admirer of Ariſtotle, to take the wri- Pifies a precious 
tings of that Philoſopher. The bookſellers had co. 4 eee 
pies taken of them; but they employed ignorant e Leue 
tranſcribers, and did not collate the copies with the mates nothing 
originals ; ſo that the misfortune became greater at like it. Beſides 
Rome than it had been at Athens, 'Thus far Strabo 228 earl 
carries the account; let us take the ſequel of it from 4 — 


Apelli here; 
Plutarch and others. by — = 


Plutarch (9) tells us, that Sylla having made him- ſpoken of theſe 
ſelf maſter of Athens, claimed for himſelf the library of Neleus. 
of Apellicon, in which were the writings of Ariſtotle (g) In Sylla, pag. 
and Theophraſtus, then little known to the publick. 468. | 
He adds, that it was ſaid, that after it had been | 
tranſported to Rome, the Grammarian Tyrannion 
took away ſeveral books, and that Andronicus of 
Rhodes having received copies from him, publiſhed 
them, and drew up the tables or indexes, which were 
afterwards joined to them (10). Plutarch and Strabo (10) Add to this 
agree in ſaying, that for a conſiderable time the Peri- che paſlage in 4 
patetics did not know of the writings of Ariſtotle or N e 
Theophraſtus; and that the ignorance of Neleus's heirs 1 have quoted in 
was the occaſion of it. Strabo ſays expreſsly, that the the article of 
modern Peripatetics ſurpaſſed the ancient, becauſe the ANDRONI. 
latter having but very few of the works of Ariſtotle, =O _ 
and thoſe few being only the books of the leaſt im- (9). 
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| ſopher. They were in the Library of one Apellicon : 1 ſhall ſpeak of him 
: below, 


657 


” 
1 


* » \ ; | 
@» ic ver u er u S (19). Arifloteles . . . primus (19) Strabo, lib, 
emnium quos ſcimus, libros congregavit, He did not 13. pag. 413. 
recollect Polycrates, or Piſiſtratus. or Nicoctates, or 

Euripides, who, according to Athenæus's obſervation, 

collected a great number of books. This is a great 


(11) They were portance (11), they were not in a condition to philo- 
thoſe called ige- ſophiſe with a methodical and profound exactneſs. 
rie: the o- But after the writings of Ariſtotle were brought to 
there, which con- light, it was eaſier br his followers to philoſophiſe 


2 8 agreeably to their maſter's plan; though they were 


were called obliged to rely a great deal on conjectures, becauſe ſlip of memory, I own ; but it ſeems more eaſy for 
ape pert TINO 1 there was an infinite number of errors in his writings. Strabo to fall into it, than to imagine that Ariſtotle 
nay el This is Strabo's remark (12). was living when Ptolemy Philadelphus was erectin 


Wikouth Athenzus (13) relates a thing, which ought to be 
2 | the difference be- mentioned. He tells us, that Neleus, the owner of 
1 tween Athenzus Ariſtotle's library, ſold it intire to Ptolemy Philadel- 
3 and _ og i Phus, who cauſed it to be conveyed to Alexandria, 
| N with the books, which he had bought at Rhodes and them (20). 
EM Athens. He obſerves in the ſame place that Laren- Father Rapin has very agreeably repreſented the Rav1n's ac- 
(13) Lib. 1. p. 3. tius, a citizen of Rome under Marcus Aurelius had adventures of Ariſtotle's writings : 1 ſhall quote ſome unt examined. 
Collected more books than Polycrates the Tyrant of paſſages of his account, becauſe they deſerve ſome | 

Samos, Piſiſtratus the Tyrant of Athens, Euclid, Ni- reflections. © lt is ſaid, that Ariſtotle would not re- 

cocrates, the Kings of Pergamus, the Poet Euripides, ** ſolve to publiſh his writings merely oat of the re- 

and the Philoſopher Ariſtotle. Here are two things, ** ſpe, which he bore to Plato, becauſe he attacked 

in which Athenæus differs from Strabo. The latter his tentiments on ſeveral points. But there was 

aſſures us, that Ariſtotle was the firſt who collected ** more policy than virtue in this conduct; he was 

a library, and that he taught the Kings of Egypt willing to act with diſcretion, for the minds of 

the art of making one. Athenzus names ſeveral per- men were at that time too much prejudiced in 


his library. Patricius aggravates the miſtake of Stra- 

bo, ſince he makes him ſay, that Neleus was the 
firſt, who collected books. He muſt in that caſe have (20) A. Oellius, 
forgot the zeal, which Ariſtotle had for purchaſing lib. 3. cap. 19. 
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(14) Dituſſ. Pe- 
ripatetic · tom. Io 
pag» 29. 


ſons, who collected a great number of books before ** favour of Plato. To conceal his writings therefore 


Ariſtotle. He tells us in another place, that Neleus 
ſold all the books of that Philoſopher to Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus ; but Strabo affirms that Neleus left them 
to his heirs, who concealed them. The learned 
Francis Patricius (14) pretends to clear up this laſt 
difficulty by ſuppoſing, that Neleus had duplicates of 


the books in Ariſtotle's library, and that he fold one 


of the copies to the King of Egypt, and kept the 


other for himſelf. I agree, that it was not very 


_ eaſy for ſuch a man as 


eleus to procure copies to be 


taken of ſo many books ; but yet I do not ſee any 


he intruſted them with Theophraſtus, with an ex- 
preſs order not to publiſh them; which was exact 
ly obſerved ; ſo that Theophraſtus, with whom 
they were depoſited, Strato, Lycon, Demetrius 
Phalereus, and Heraclides, who ſucceeded one ano- 
ther in the Lyceum, taught Ariſtotle's dectrine, 
merely from tradition. This tradition not being 
ſupported by any writing became cool in time, 


and had not that warmth, which appeared in the 
other ſects . . Theophraſtus, to obey exactly the 
orders of his maſter, at his death intruſted the 
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impoſſibility in it, conſidering the expence of Ptole- *© writings of Ariſtotle with the deareſt of his friends 
my in his library. What does not a man do in * and diſciples, on the ſame conditions on which 
order to furniſh himſelf with a thing, which he wants they had been left to him. This friend was named 
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(15) De Phileſo= 
pborum Sectis, 
cap. 17+ P. 86. 


to ſell to a Prince, who pays well for it? On the 
other hand, a ſcholar of Ariſtotle ought to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to keep his library, and there was 
no other way of 8 two paſſions but by 
taking copies of them. Voſſius (15) imagines, that 
Neleus ſold all his library, except the works of Ariſ- 
totle ; but beſides that this exception has no founda- 


tion in the text of Athenzus, what probability is 


there, that the og + of Egypt, when he purchaſed 
| 


the library, which 
have ſuffered the writings of that great genius to be 


taken away? His chief enquiry was after ſuch works. 


| (16) Ammonius, 
Proligomen. in 


I obſerve, that Ammonius affirms, that Ptolemy was 
very diligent in purchaſing the works of Ariſtotle, 
and rewarded thoſe, who brought them to him (16); 
but he does not mention Neleus. The generoſity of 


d belonged to Ariſtotle, would 


Neleus . . . He died ſoon after, but not without 
intimating to his heirs what a valuable truſt he had 


** left to them. They underſtood it ſo well, that be- 


ing informed, that the King of Pergamus . . . 
made great inquiries after books and writings, in 
order to form a library, they buried in a vault 


they might ſecure them the better. This valuable 
*« treaſure lay hid for the ſpace of about 160 years 


half eaten with worms, and almoſt intirely ſpoilt 
by the dampneſs of the place, where it had lain. 
But it was taken to be fold at a very great price 
to a rich citizen of Athens named Apellicon . . . 
The Proſeſſors, who then taught in the Lyceum, 


* 
- 


* being informed of this, went to make their court 


Categorias. the King of Egypt was the occaſion of ſeveral books „tao this Citizen, who lent them theſe writings for 

85 being forged under the name of Ariſtotle. Odi rs ** ſome time. But he took them back again, to put 

5 85 x Hr lac Bene macs, imrypaperls cu 7) © them into his library, which he made famous by a 
| (17) ldem, ibid. 7 QuAoroPe hg hart aterñ Ne (17). Quare quidam di- ** depofitum of that importance. Some years after 


(18) Patriciue, 
Diſcuffe Peripatet. 


tom. 1. paz · 35˙ 


tari inde wolentes inſcripſerunt libros nomine 1 5.54 
eique detulerunt. The writings of others were aſcrib- 
ed to him, in order to raiſe the price of them. 
What Patricius remarks on the other part of the 
difference between Strabo and Athenzus appears to 
me wrong. He pretends that Strabo repretents Ne- 
leus as the firſt, who collected a library, and taught 
the Kings of Egypt that art (18). But it is very 
evident, that Sirabo ſays this of Ariſtotle, and not 
of Neleus. If it be objected to me, that Ariſtotle 


died a year after Alexander, and that Ptolemy 


Philadelphus, the firſt founder of the Alexandrian li 
brary, was not then King or even ſon of a King; 
I anſwer, that Ariſtotle could inſtruct, in the art of 
erecting libraries, perſons, who lived a long time after 
him; for nothing was neceſſary to this but the knowing 
how he ranged his books. Thus Patricius's objection 
falls to the ground; and here without doubt is the 
true ſenſe of theſe words of Strabo, didzfa; rus is 
Ali.. Ga 8.8 NM ovraty, i. e. He 
„taught the Kings of Egypt the method of diſpoſing 
« a library.” I know well ng, that Strabo 1s 
groſsly miſtaken in that paſſage, ſince he has affirm- 
ed, that he did not know of any perſon, who col- 
lected books before Ariſtotle. 'Apigorians . , fre 


Vor. IX. 


«© Sy. 
. - . He died ſcon after, and thoſe writings fell 
into the hands of a Grammarian named Tyran— 
„ nion, who knew of them by means of his ac- 
% quaintance with Sylla's Library-keeper. Though 
that Grammarian was a very ingenious man, and 
bad collected a library of above thirty thouſand 
volumes, after Lucullus . . . . had brought him 
to Rome, yet he knew not the value of Ariſtotle's 
„Works. But after his death, Andronicus of Rhodes 
coming to Rome, and well knowing the merit of 
“ Ariſtotle, becauſe he had been educated in the 
„Lyceum, treated with the heirs of Tyrannion for 
thoſe writings, and having procured them, applied 
himſelf with ſo much vigour to examine them 
„ that he was in ſome meaſure the reſtorer of them. 
.. . It was this Andronicus, who began to make 
Ariſtotle known at Rome about the time when 
Cicero raiſed himſelf by his vaſt reputation to the 
„principal poſts in the Commonwealth (21).” 


* - 
„ 


built on purpoſe the writings of Ariſtotle, that 


in that private place, whence it was at laſt taken, 


. Cauſed them to be conveyed to Rome 


The remarks, which I have to make on the diſ- de Platon 


courſe, may be reduced to what follows. I. Father 


(21) Compariſon 


d' Ariſicte, pag. 
471, & ſeg. 


Rapin quotes no writer, who mentions, that Ariſtotle Dutch ed. 1686. 


left his writings to Theophraſtus, with an expreſs 
order not to publiſh them. Strabo and Plutarch, who 
_ obſerve 

8 D 


1 


obſerve that Ariſtotle's books were for a long time un- ; 


known, aſcribe this only to the ignorance of the 
deſcendants of Neleus : and we have cited an author 
(22) Athen. lib, (22), who aſſures us, that this Neleus fold Ariſtotle's 


1. page 3. library to Ptolemy Philadelphus. It ſhould not there- 
fore be ſaid, that Neleus kept theſe writings, agree- 

| ably to the expreſs order that they ſhould not * 

liſhed. II. Father Rapin does not faithfully deliver 

(23) He cites the account of the author, whom he quotes (23) ; for 


Strabo does not remark, that Neleus did not die 2v:rb- 
out intimating to his heirs what a valuable truſt he 
had left to them ; and he is ſo far from affirming that 
| they knew this very well, that he tells us, they ne- 
(24) od k. glected thoſe books, and left them in confuſion (24) 
peas xeipers, and locked up. It is true, that Strabo adds, that 
rncuri? poſter. they buried them, when they knew that the Kings 
of Pergamus were making a collection of books; 

this ſeems to intimate, that Neleus had prohibited 

them from diſpoſing of his library; but in ſhort 

Strabo ſays nothing of the matter, and it belongs to 

the caſuilts of Parnaſſus to inform us, whether it be 

allowed an author to aſcribe to thoſe, whom he quotes, 

the conſequences, reaſons, and motives, of what they 

have ſaid, according to his own imagination. Who 

knows whether the heirs of Neleus were not appre- 

henſive, that their Prince would give nothing for 

thoſe books, in which caſe they might think it pro- 

per to keep them till a better opportunity ? III. 

Father Rapin applies to the writings of Ariſtotle 

alone, what Strabo ſays in general of all the books, 

which Neleus left to his heirs. IV. Strabo does not 

| ſay one word of thoſe Profeſſors of the Lyceum, 

who made their court to Apellicon, in order to induce 

him to lend them for ſome time the works of Ariſ- 

totle. He does not ſay, that Apellicon having lent 

them for ſome time took them back again: he ſays 

on the contrary, that Apellicon cauſed them to be 

copied, and publiſhed them full of faults. V. No 

writer has aſſerted, that Tyrannion did not underſtand 


Strabo, lib. 13. 


the value of Ariſtotle's writings. Strabo has rather 


inſinuated the contrary in theſe words, Sαενe lid 
d,, i. e. he was a great admirer of Ariflatle. VI. 
No author has ſaid, that Andronicus of Rhodes came 
to Rome after the death of Tyrannion, and that he 
purchaſcd of the heirs of Tyrannion the works of 


U 


(25) Hag ares Ariltotie : on the contrary Plutarch aſſures us (25), 


(Topzmiors) 7:v that Andronicus received thoſe books from the hands 


pid Ard, of Tyrannion (26). VII. If it was true, that An- 
ue. dronicus did not come to Rome till the time men. 
* "RY tioned by father Rapin, he would not have found 
one) accepifſe An- Cicero in the beginning of his fortune; but in the 
dronicum Rhodium height of his glory, recalled from baniſhment to the 
e dog. great ſatisfaction of the Roman people. The proof 
pn,” of this may be drawn from this, that Tyrannion 
being brought to Rome during the 177th Olym- 
(26) Add to Plad, became famous there, grew rich, collected a 
theſe remarks library of above thirty thouſand volumes, and died 
relating to Father there very old (27). It was in the 3d year of the 
Rapin what hes 180th Olympiad, according to the correction, which 
bon 1 Patricius has made of the paſſage of Suidas. Twelve 
DRONICUS of years at leaſt muſt be neceſſary for Tyrannion, to 
Rhodes. collect ſo much 3 and ſo my arr at Boe. 
% Now the 3d year of the 180th Olympiad is exactly 
rates that of the 3 of Cicero (28). But beſides this, 
(28) See Calvi- I have ſhewn that Tyrannion was alive in the 184th 
nus, ad ann. man- Olympiad, when Cicero was at leaſt fixty years 
d 3893. old. 
8 I may cloie this remark with a reflection, which I 
very honourable find in Voſſius (2g). It is a great honour to Ariftotle, 
to Ariſtotle, but that his writings, which had been ſo long unknown, 
WI rangers By yet outſhone, when they appeared, the writings of 
ewe — many other Philoſophers, who had enjoyed a long 
(29) Voſſius, de and uninterrupted poſſeſſion. I ſhall add, that by a 
Philoſepb. $e2is, turn of fortune the ſet, which was to reign moſt 
pag- 88. amply in the ſchools, was that which was leaſt able 
for many ages to hold up its head, and to break out 
of obſcurity. Laſtly, I ſay, that it is much more 
1 that ſo many books of Ariſtotle have been 
preſerved, than that ſo great a number has been Joſt, 
It is true, there is reaſon to doubt, whether thoſe, 
which paſs at preſent under his name, were in reality 
written by kim. Voſſius rejeQs the opinion of Cælius 


TY: Ri 
below [ZE]. Sylla having made himſelf maſter of Athens, took his Library, and ſent it to 


Rome. Tyrannion, having found means to inſinuate himſelf into the familiarity of Sy!lla's 
Library-Keeper, got into his hands all the writings of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus which he 


Publiſhed at Athens. 


could 


Curio Secundus, who owned no other writings to be 
Ariſtotle's than the Hiſtory of Animals, the Treatiſe 
of the World, and the Rhetoric to Alexander, (30). (30) Idem, ibid. 
But I am ſurprized, that inſtead of quoting this Curio, pag. 87. where 
he did not mention Francis Patricius, who has ſo Þ* 7*marks that 
learnedly diſcuſſed what are and what are not Ariſtotle's race rachel 
writings, and has rejected a very great number as ſup- are 8 
. Ramus had already made that attempt. ſtotle's. 
ere is a paige, which will inform us, that he was ; 
not the firſt who did ſo. (31) I it no! a ſtrange thing, (31) Nangs, 4. 
that Francis Picus (), who ſucceeded both in thr learn- polog ie des grandi 
ing and principality of his uncle, that the great Pi. Hemmer, ch. 6. p. 
cus, the Phenix of his age, ſhould endeavour to ſbeas , 103. 
by a long ſeries of reaſons, that it is abſolutely un- (+) Lib. 4. Exc. 
certain, whether Ariſtotle wrote any of all thoſe books, min. vanit. dec. 
which are at preſent contained in the catalgue of his binæ Gentium, 
works : which however was afterwards confirmed by (L) Lig. , ce 
; | a 8 3 
Nizolius (|), and jo accurately examined by Patricius 6. de recta rali- 
(I), that after diſplaying his admirable induſtry in fearch- ore pbileſephandi, 
ing out the truth of that propoſition, he concludes at laſt, (f Diſcuſſion. 
that of all the books of this Demon of nature, there are Peripat, tom, 1, 
but four very ſmall ones, and thoſe of no great conſe- lib. 3. 
quence in compariſen of the reſt, which have come down 
to us of undoubied authority, namely, that of Mecha- 
nics, and three others, which he avrote againſt Zeno, 
Gorgias, and Xenophanes : whereas on the other hand 
Ammonius affirms in his commentary on the Categories, 
that there were in the magnificent library of the city of 
Alexandria forty books of Analytics, wwhich all bore 4 | 
name of Ariſtotle, though he wrote but four, two of the 
former of which anſwer to the nine cited by Diogenes 
Laertius. This is to be aſcribed, as Galen obſerve; (), 67 Comment. in 
to the emulation, which was between the Kings of Per- tb, Hippo. de 
gamus and Alexandria in highly rewarding thoſe, who eas 
brought them books of any good author, and eſpecially of 
Ariſtotle, to adorn their library; there being no inflance 
before that time of any ancient wort; Loving been 
falſely intitled. We fbould have fhewn this more at | | 
large if it had not been already done by Patricius (/. (**) Diſcaſ. Fe- 
See Gaſſendi (32). ripat, tom. 1. lib. 
[E] One Apellicun: I fhall ſpeak of bim below.) I 50 | 
did not ſpeak of him in his proper place, but 1 re- (32) Gaſſend. 
ferred it hither. AyELL1icon was of Teos, but he Exereit. adverſ. 
ſettled at Athens, and was free of that city. He was 9% lb. 
very rich, and of a turbulent diſpoſition. He en: 
gaged in Philoſophy, and embraced the ſect of the 
Peripatetics (33); but he ſhewed that he had a better (33) Athenzus, 
talent in purchaſing the writings of the Philoſophers, lib. 5: page 214. 
than in underſtanding their opinions (34). He pur- 
chaſed the Library of Ariſtotle and ſeveral other (34) ®9vþi2>cc 
large Libraries, He fpared no coſt in buying rare ee eee 
pieces, and he found methods to ſteal from the Archives ghar re 
the originals of the decrees, which had been anciently majore quam Pbi- 
If there were in other cities Hepbiæ fudio. 
any original ow valuable for their antiquity, or for Sciab. lib. 13. 
being little known to the public, becauſe they had 8 #'% 
been kept ſecret, he uſed his utmolt efforts to procure 
them, and by -that means made himſelf maſter of all 
papers of that nature. The Athenians having diſco- 
vered this robbery, would probably have puniſhed _ 
Apellicon with death, if he had not eſcaped. His 
friends ſoon procured him to be recalled. He engaged 
himſelf in the cabal of the Athenian and Peripatetic 
Philoſophy, who had gained valt authority by a po- 
pular commotion during the war of the Romans a- 
gainſt Mithridates. The confuſions which prevailed 
at that time in Athens ſerved on one hand to raiſe | 
Apellicon, and on the other to ſhew that he was not (3 5 Athen. lib. 
roper to command. Athenion ſent him to command 5. pag: 214. 
in the Iſle of Delos; but Apellicon obſerved the mili- (36) Strabo, lib. 
tary diſcipline ſo ill, and took fo little precaution a- - Pig. 419. 
gainſt the ſurprize of the enemy, that the Romans The taking of 
made a deſcent into the iſland without being perceiv- Athens huppened 
ed, and cut off the garriſon which was aſleep. Apel- 3, he m—_ 
licon had the good fortune to eſcape (35). He died a < 666 of 
little before 8ylla made himſelf maſter of Athens (36). Rowe. 
We have taken notice above of what he did with 1e- 
gard to the writings of Ariſtotle, and what became of (37) Ariſtocles 
his Library. He was an author; for he is quoted f<r\pateticus, 
. A apud E uſebium 
(37) as a defender of Ariſtotle with relation io the Pep. lib. 15. 
anders, which were ſpread concerning that Philoſo- cap, 2. pag. 795 
pher's intimacy with Hermias. 3 
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(5) Ex Suidd. 


could meet with. The reader may ſee the ſequel of all this in the article of ANDRO- 


NICUS of Rhodes, and will find it more at large below. Strabo had been the ſcholar 


of our Tyrannion (c) [F]: Cicero's ſon and nephew were his ſcholars at Rome. Cicero 
made uſe of him to put his Library in order [G]. 


(c )Strabo, lib. 
12. page 377» 


ponius Atticus admired [H]. 


[F] Strabo had been the ſcholar of our Tyranzion.] 
J have quoted the paſſage where Strabo mentions this 
rticular. It is not true that he ſays, that he was his 
cholar in his own country, and was his fellow-coun- 


try man. Popma, who advances theſe two falſities, 


| has confounded Amiſus the country of Tyrannion, 
(38) Popma in with Amaſia the country of that Geographer (38). 
8 G] Cicero made uſe of him to put his Library in 
81 wes elit. 8 order.) This is what he informs his friend Pomponius 
Gravians. Atticus: Perbelle feceris fi ad nos weneris : offenaes 
defgnationem Tyrannionis mirificam in librorum meorum 
(39) Epiſt. 4 Bibliotheca, quorum religuiæ multo meliores ſunt quam 
— 1 — e putaram. Etiam vellem mihi mittas de tuis librariolis 
after he was re- 49s aliquos, quibus Tyrannio utatur glutinatoribus, ad 
called from ba- cætera adminifiris (39). i. e. You will do very 
niſhment. Com- right to come to us: you will find that Tyrannion 
"5s _ 4, 5+ © has 'wonderfully well diſpoſed of the books in my 
a6 age ER. Library, the remains of which are much more 
« conſiderable than I imagined. And I could wiſh 


Tyrannion wrote a book which Pom- 


* you would ſend: me two of your bookbinders, to 

*« aſſiſt Tyrannion in binding the books, and in other 

«© matters.” He obſerves in another Letter (40), (40) Epiſt. 8. 
that the two men, whom Atticus had lent him, did lib. 4. ad Atti. 
wonders. Poſſea werd quam Tyranniv mibi libros dif. cum. 


poſuit, mens addita videtur meis ædibus: qua quidam in 


re mirifica opera Dionpſii & 1 80 tui fuit. i. e. 
„After Tyrannion had put my Library in order, my 
houſe ſeems to be animated; in which affair the 
« affiſtance of your Dionyſius and Menophilus kk ; 
4% been wonderfully ſerviceable.” “t $86 

[H] He wrote a book which Pomponius Atticus ad- (41) Wide Epiſt. 
mired (41).] Some are of opinion, that it was a 6. lib. 12. 44 
treatiſe of Proſody. They ground this upon theſe cms 
words of Cicero; Quid ex iſta acuta & gravi refirtur (42) Ibid, 
ad ri (42). Another paſſage (43) ſeems to ſhew, 
that Tyrannion valued himſelf upon his Kill in Geo- (43) rin. 6. 
graphy. TY | | | | lib, 2. ad Attics 


TYRANNION, ſo called becauſe he was a ſcholar of the preceding [Al, was named 


Diocles at firſt. He was of Phcoenicia. 


[4] Breauſe he was @ ſcholar of the preceding.) 1 
cannot tell where Lloyd, Hofman, and Moreri have 
_ diſcovered, that he took the name of his uncle Ty- 
rannion ; for Suidas, whom they quote, ſays nothing 
of it, and I do not find it in the edition of Charles 
Stephens printed at Paris in 1620, or in that of Ge- 
neva in 1662. oy 15 | 

LB] This Terentia had been wife to Cicero.] Tho' 
Suidas has not diſtinguiſhed the times, Moreri ought 
not to have confounded them. He ſhould not have 
ſaid, either that Damas bought Tyrannion, or that he 


os He was taken prifoner in the war between 
() His name Octavius and Mark Anthony, and bought by a freedman of the Emperor (a). He was 
was Dyma%. afterwards given to Terentia, who made him free. Upon this he opened a ſchool at 

Rome, and wrote fixty eight books; particularly one to prove, that the Latin tongue 
is derived from the Greek (b). This Terentia had been wife to Cicero [B]. ABORT 


gave him to Terentia the wife of Cicero. He who 
bought the ſlaye was named Dymas. No perſon has 
ſaid, that it was he who gave Tyrannion to that 
Lady. He ſhould have named her Terentia and not 
Terence; and to avoid miſleading any body, he ought 

not to have made uſe of an expreſſion, which ſigni- 


ſies that Cicero was then alive. He had been dead 


a long time before. Terentia was neither his wife 
nor widow, for he had divorced her ſeveral years be- 
fore his death. 


VAL 
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6 At Roven in of Baſil, and added to it divers things of his own. This book was printed at Geneva in 


(o) Mr. Drelin- of it, any more than of James pu Var, a Phyſician of Evreux, who publiſhed (a) a 1611 in $46. 


court informed 
me of this. 


(c) At Roan 
1603 in 12 mo. 
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AL (GEOFFREY DU). See VALLEE. 


VAL (JOHN DU) a Phyſician at Iſſoudun, where he was born, tranſlated 
into French the Antidotary or Diſpenſary of John James Wecker, a Phyſician 


1609 in 4to. The new edition of Vander-Linden de Scriptoribus Medicis makes no mention | | 
(4) At Rouen 
French book concerning Hermaphrodites and the Delivery of Women in 1612 (b), He 
had before publiſhed (c) a book concerning the Medicinal Springs about Rouen (d), and a . 
new Method of curing Catarrhs (e). | & | e ' Mer: n 
' VALDES (JOHN) in Latin Valdeſius, flouriſhed at Rome under Pope Julius II. 
He was a young Spaniard of a fine ſhape, handſome and polite. His learning and in- 
duſtry, and the friendſhip of ſeveral great perſons procured him great riches. He fell 
in love with the daughter of a Senator, who was no leſs virtuous than beautiful ; and 
when he found, that the only means of gratifying his paſſion was in marriage, he ſpoke 
to her of that ſubje&, and even went ſo far as to ſign the contract. Soon after it was diſ- 
covered, that it would not be poſſible to proceed ſo far as the nuptial ſolemnity on ac- 
count of his engagements in the Eccleſiaſtical life. This extremely vexed the father of 
the Lady who was betrothed, and induced him to complain to Cardinal Leonardo de 
la Rovere, who governed at Rome in the abſence of Julius II. That Cardinal confined 
Valdes in the Caſtle of St. Angelo. The priſoner finding himſelf charged with a crimi- 
nal accuſation, promiſed to renounce the Prieſthood, if the Pope would permit him, 
and to marry the betrothed Lady, even though ſhe had no portion. In conſequence of 
this promiſe he was ſet at liberty upon bail; but while they were endeavouring to ob- 
tain a diſpenſation, he was ſo perplexed between the deſire of keeping his benefices, and 
that of enjoying a wife, that he could not extticate himſelf out of this labyrinth but by 
throwing himſelf down from the top of his houſe [4]. He broke all his bones, and 
died immediately, much lamented by the whole city, His miſtreſs being informed of 
= „ TOW FOR OA OS. Hu this 


[A] He conld not extricate himſelf out of this laby- 
rinth but by throwing himſelf down from the top of his 
houſe.) The conflict between two different paſſions was 


a very ſharp one; on the one hand he found himſelf 
incapable of abandoning the ſweets of the revenues of 


his benefices, which were confiderable; and on the 
other he deſpaired of reſiſting the violence of his love, 
if he could procure means to ſet aſide his contract. If 


I keep my benefices, ſaid he to himſelf, I ſhall not 


enjoy the perſon, with whom I am in love; and I do 


not find that I have reſolution enough to ſupport that 


| ſeparation. If I enjoy that perſon, I ſhall loſe my be- 


nefices, and I do not find, that I can any more bear 


that loſs. This plunged him into a dreadful diſtreſs 


of mind, which he felt increaſe when he reflected upon 
the injury, which he did to his miſtreſs. He knew, 
that by annulling his marriage- contract, he ruined at 
once the reputation and fortune of a very virtuous young 


| Lady. For he imagined undoubtedly, that ſhe would 


not find again a ſuitable match. The delicacy of the 
Italians in this point is ſo ſcrupulous, that they cannot 
eaſily digeſt the privacies, which they ſuppoſe a man 


certi nomine a | 
fe turbulentiſſimis miſeriis explicaret, & dulciſſime ſponſe 


fame, nominique proſpiceret, ex editiſſimo eo loco in viam me- 


went up early in the morning to the top of the turret 


of his houſe, and threw himſelf down into the ſtreet. 
P aldefius neque libenter ſacerdotiis, que opulenta erant, 
abdicare cogitat, neque perferre ſe amorem, etiam fi 
impune liceat, ulterius ſperat. Igitur cum id confilii ſe 
cepiſſe videret, quod non facile poterat explicare, gra- 
viore ob id dolore aſſectus, quod pudiciſſime famine 


famam, & fortunam omnem everterat, fi repudii nuncium 


remiſiſſet, magnis excruciatus ſollicitudinibus, mi ſericordia- 


que & pudore confectus, ut erat æſtiuus dies, turriculam 


quandam ad proſpectum ſuper ædium culmen excitatam 


diſcinctus adhuc aſcendit, quaſi matutinalem auram ſtric- 


tiorem animi | age captaturus, ſeruulogue mox negotit 
legato, nullam aliam rationem nattus, qua 


diam ſeſe precipitem dedit, quo ita totis offibus colliſo, 
& flatim exanimato. Alterii filia re percepta, ipſa 
guogue ſponſi defiderio fibimet manum inferre tentavit, 


ſed diligenti familiarum obſervatione prohibita, cuſtadi- 


taque poſt ea quam tempore dolor aliquantulum mitigatus 
eſt, maritalem peroſa vitam perpetuo viclura cœlibatu 


after a contract of marriage might have and actually veſfalem induit (1). i. e. Valdes was unwilling to (1) pierius Va- 
has taken. Even in countries, where the people are * teſign his bene fices, which were very conſiderable lerianus, de Lite- 
not very delicate in that reſpect, there are ſome, who ones, nor had he any hopes of being able to reſiſt 4. Infelrcre. lib. 
would nevery marry a young Lady, who has ſeveral © any longer his paſſion, though he could do it with Ps“ 45. 


times heard the declarations of love from a young * impunity. Therefore finding himſelf engaged in a 


ſpark approved of by the family; for they ſuppoſe, 
that the more ſenſible ſhe was of the conſent of her 
parents, the leſs reſtraints ſhe laid upon the young 
man's cateſſes. They ſuppoſe that ſhe left the outſide 
to his mercy. What would not they think, if the 
affair ſhould be broken off between the contract and 
the wedding day ? However that be, our Valdes was 
perſuaded, that he ſhould ruin the reputation of the 
young Lady betrothed to him, if he ſhould procure his 
marriage contract to be annulled : he was moved with 
pity on her account; he was aſhamed to treat her ſo; 
and theſe two paſſions being joined with others tor- 
mented him in ſo cruel a manner, that to deliver him- 
ſelf from this ſlavery he reſolved to kill himſelf. He 


„ reſolution, which he could not eaſily extricate him-. 
«« ſelf from, and being the more ſenſibly affected with 
«« grief, becauſe he ſhould ruin the reputation and 
*« fortune of a very virtuous woman, if he ſhould 
break off his contract with her, and being tortured 
* with the greateſt anxiety, and perplexed between 
„ pity and ſhame, early one ſummer's day he went 
„% before he was dreſſed, to the turret on the top of the 
« houſe, as it were to enjoy the morning air; and 
*« preſently ſending away his ſervant upon ſome buli- 
« neſs, and finding no other means to reſcue himſelf 
« from his uneaſy ſituation, and to fave the reputa- 
„ tion of his beloved miſtreſs, he threw himſelf hesd- 
long into the ſtreet, by which means all his bones 
3 „were 


0 Extra this deſperate act of his, would have killed her ſelf; it was neceſſary to watch her, to 


from Pierius Va- 


lerianus, in Lite, Prevent her from making an attempt upon her life. You expect that I ſhould inform 
Trfel. lib. 1. piß· you, that time and another lover comforted her; but you are miſtaken, for when ſhe 


44, 45+ 


« were broke, and he died upon the ſpot. Altieri's 
daughter being informed of the affair, through a 
6c 28 fondneſs for her lover, endeavoured to 
« kill herſelf, but being prevented by the care of her 
« friends, when her grief was a little abated by time, 
« ſhe out of averſion to marriage, and from a reſo- 


J | (a) See Bibliotb. Na 
I Antitrinit. p. a.: 
| ntitrinit. p wit 


found her grief a little abated, ſhe turned Nun (a). 


60 lution to lead a ſingle life, turned Nun.“ The au- 
thor does not tells us, whether this unſortunate man 
was buried in a Church, or whether the Judges exe - 


cuted upon the dead body the rigour of the flaws. 
only tells us, that the whole city lamented his death (2). 


VALDES (JOHN), one of the firſt founders of Lutheraniſm in the Kingdom of 
ples, was a Civilian (a), and a Spaniſh Gentleman, who was honoured by Charles V 
h the title of Knight (5). It is thought (c), that in a journey which he took into 


661 


(2) Paldefins to- 


tius Rome luctu 


He deploratus. Idem, 


ibid, 


(5) Nobili gerere Germany, he imbibed the opinions which were preached there againſt the Church of 


Carolo Ceſare. 


I mnt Rome; and that having brought to Naples the books of Luther, Bucer, and the Ana- 
3 quefiri ornatus 2 baptiſts, he made uſe of them in getting proſelytes. It is certain that he communicated 


I Melchior Adam. his ſentiments to ſeveral perſons, who met privately to worſhip God according to theſe 
A in Vita Peri new inſtructions. Some women of quality frequented theſe aſſemblies [4]. Some 


Martyris, p. 31. 
Antitrinit. p. 2. 
and Spondanus, 


num. 21, 22. 


mark [-A]. 
ranked him among their writers [DJ. 


bons, who met privately io worſhip GO. Some 


Dui (Joannes Valdeſius) poſteaguam 2 DEO were reli- 
gionis agnitione donatus eft, vitam ſuam in Italia, & 
præcipue Neapoli egit, quo loco dotrina & ſanctiſſimo 
wvite exemplo, quam plurimos, præſertim nobilis, Chrifto 
lucrifecit, ac fuit eo tempore non ſpernenda Ecclefia pio- 
= | | rum hominum in urbe Neapolitana. Nam in illo ceetu 
2 | multi wiri erant nobiles & docti; multe etiam excel- 

| lenti virtute fæmninæ : inter quas ut alias illuſtres & 
vere heroinas omittamus, filentio tamen preterire non de- 


poſtea CHRISTI nomine exul Galeazzius Caracciolus 
Marchio Vici, & alii magni viri poſt exules, quos om- 
nes nominare non neceſſe eſi. Quamdis autem hujus Ec- 
cleſiæ prima laus debeatur Valdefio: nibilominus tamen 
(i) Melch. A- Martyris quoque virtus commendanda eft (1). i. e. 
dam. in Vita Tbe- ** This John Valdes, after he was favoured by 
olog, Exter. pag» «© God with the knowledge of true religion, ſpent 
„ his life in Italy, and chiefly at Naples; in 
« which city, by his learning and moſt pious example, 
he gained many perſons, eſpecially of noble fami- 
«« lies, to Chriſt ; and there was at that time no in- 
« conſiderable Church of pious perſons in Naples. 
« For in that aſſembly were many noble and learned 
„ men, and many women of great merit, among 
„ whom, to omit other illuſtrious and truly great La- 
% gies, we mult not paſs over in ſilence the moſt noble 
„ Iſabella Manriguez, who was afterwards baniſhed 
« her country for the ſake of Chriſt. In this aſſembly 
« of pious men was likewiſe Galeazzo Caracciolo, 
« Marquis of Vico, who was afterwards baniſhed for 
« the ſake of Chriſt, and other great men, who were 
„ alſo baniſhed for the ſame account, whom it is 
«© not neceſſary to name particularly. For though the 
« principal honour of this Church is due to Valdes, 
« yet the merit of Peter Martyr is likewiſe to be re- 
„ membered.” See the remark FF]. II 
[B] The greater part of them ſubmitted, and betrayed 
their conſcience.) Nicholas Balbini, Miniſter of the 
(2) Viz. Cale- Italian Church at Geneva, informs us of this: here 
20 Caracciolo, follow his words according to Mr. Minutolt's verſion, 
Marquis of Vico. 4 The greateſt danger of all for him (2) aroſe from 


Vol. IX. 


[4] He communicated his ſentiments to ſeveral per- | 


women of quality frequented theſe Aſſemblies.) A paſ- 

ſage in the life of Peter Martyr will inform us more 
particularly of this. Woe ſhall find there a noble en- 
comium on our Valdes the founder of this riſing Church. 


bemus nobiliſſimam heroinam Izabellam Manricham, gue 


«c 
60 
«6 
40 
60 
60 
c«c 


3 | Monks likewiſe of great merit, and among others Peter Martyr Vermilius (4), and 
4 (e) See Bibliab. Bernardin Ochin (e), frequented them. The Inquiſition obſerved this, and by the vio- 
BW lent remedies which it made uſe of, according to cuſtom, ſuppreſſed theſe beginnings of 
ad ann. 1547, A Reformation. The diſciples of Valdes were not all equally firm; ſome of them ad- 
hered to the new doctrines, and retired into Proteſtant countries, but the greater part of 
(d See the re- them ſubmitted and betrayed their conſciences [BJ. He was not married, and lived ver 
chaſtly, and died at Naples about the year 1540 (f). He attacked the Church of Rome V Celins Se- 
only upon ſome points [C]; and it is ſaid, that with regard to the doctrine of the Tri. 
| nity, he did not agree either with the Proteſtants or Catholics. The Unitarians have 


He 


(e) Spondan. ad 
ann, 1547, num. 
22. 


cundus Curio, in 
the Preface to 
Valdes's Con ſide- 
rations, 


the ſame perſon, from whom he had received the 


beginning of his knowledge ; for the number of 


the Diſciples of Valdes, whom we have mentioned 


above, and who were the only company which 


Galeazzo frequented after he became acquainted 


with them, being prodigiouſly increaſed in Naples, 


as moſt of them went no farther in Religion than 


to eſtabliſh rightly the means of juſtification by 
«« Jeſus Chriſt, and to condemn ſome of the groſſeſt 


ſuperſtitions of Popery, without abſtaining for all 
this from frequenting the Churches, and being pre- 
ſent at Maſs, and partaking with the reſt of the 
Papiſts in divers idolatries ; there was reaſon to 
fear, that Galeazzo would not proceed further than 


thoſe Gentlemen, whoſe good deſigns proved after- 


wards abortive, when they came to ſuffer perſecu- 


tion and impriſonment, and were obliged to abjure 


their principles ; after which ſome were put to 
death as guilty of relapſe, in which number was 
Caſerta himſelf, who had been the firſt inſtrument 
of Galeazzo's converſion (3).” 

[C] He attacked the Church of Rome only upon ſome 


(3) Vie de Gale- 


ace Caracciolo, , 


points.] Add to the paſſage above quoted the follow- Pag 47» 48. 
ing words from the ſame book. There was then at 


66 
«c 
4s 
«cc 


cc 


Naples . . . . a Spaniſh Gentleman named John 
Valdes, who having ſome knowledge and even 
ſome reliſh of the truth of the Goſpel, eſpecially 
with regard to the point of Juſtification, had the 
good fortune to ſow ſome ſeeds of it among the 
Nobility, with whom he converſed, and to begin 


to draw in that manner ſome Gentlemen out of 
e their ignorance, by undeceiving them in their no- 
tions of the merit of good works, and the proper 


righteouſneſs of man, as well as with regard to 


« ſeveral ſuperſtitions (4).” Compare with this what (4) Ibid. pag. 10, 
I have quoted from Thuanus in the article of FLA- . 
MINIUS, and obſerve that Flaminius was one of 
thoſe, who with Valdes confirmed Peter Martyr Ver- 
milius in his new opinions (5). 


[D] With regard to the Doctrine of the Trinity he 


did not agree. . The Unitarians have ranked him 
among their writers.) Here follows a paſſage in the 
Bibliotbeca Antitrinitariorum : Ab eo (Johanne Valde- 
ſio) Bernardinus Ochinus ſententiam ſuam contra recep- 
tam de Trinitate opinionem imbibiſe perhibetur. Floruit 


1542. De eo Miniſtri eccliſiarum conſentientium in 


Sarmatia & Tranſylvania lib. 1. cap. 3. de falſa & 


Vera 


8 E 


(5) NMelch. A 
dam. in Vitis 
Theolog. Exter. 


pag: 31. 


2 * 3 
"A re 2 
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nitaritrum. 


662 


rttrinit. pag. 2. 


wera unins Dei Patris, Filii, & Spiritus Sancti cogni- 
tione, hac ſcribunt: De Joanne etiam Valdeſio, ge- 
nere & pietate clariſſimo, quid dicendum ? Qui ſcriptis 
+ ſuz eruditionis ſpecimina nobis relinquens, 
cribit, ſe de Deo ejuſque Filio nihil aliud ſcire. 
quam quod unus fit Deus altiſſimus Chriſti Pater: & 
unicus Dominus noſter Jeſus Chriſtus ejus filius, qui 
conceptus eſt in utero virginis, unus & amborum Spi- 
ritus (6). i. e. From him (John Valdes) Bernardin 
„ Ochin is ſaid to have imbibed his notion, contrary 
* to the commonly received opinion about the Tri- 
« nity. He flouriſhed in the year 1542. Concern- 
« ing him the Miniſters of the United Churches in 
« Poland and Tranſylvania in their treatiſe concern- 
« ing the true and falſe knowledge of God the Fa- 
« ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, write thus: What 
« Hall we ſay of Fohn Valdes, a man of eminent qua- 
« lity and piety? who in the ſpecimens, which he 
has left the public of his learning, writes, that 
« knows nothing elſe of God and his Son, than that 
e there is one ſupreme God the Father of Chriſt, and 


one Lord Jeſus Chriſt his Son, who was conceived 


„in the Virgin's womb, and one ſpirit of both.” 


This micht rhaps be confirmed by the following 


(7) Balbani, Vie 


de Galeace Ca- 
racciolo, pag. 45, 
46. 


(9) He is the au- 
thor of the Bib - 
liot beca Antitri- 


(10) Maltis er- 
rorihus atque eti- 
an: blaſpbemiis 
adæwerſas ſacrum 
Det veibum ſca- 
tentes. Beza, Ep. 
A. P1g+ 200. tom. 
3. Operum. 


draw him over to a we 


words of Balbani. The Devil, who fill continued to 
contrive new ſhackles for Galeaxxo Caracciolo, for fear 


be ſhould eſcape, endeavoured again to pervert his mind 


by the efforts of ſome perſons, {who attempted 10 
erroneous party. Theſe 
vere a band of Anabaptiſts and abominable Arians, who 
being unfortunately diſperſed in the city as well as 
Kingdom of Naples, imagined that they ſhould find in 
Galeazzo (whom they thought it eaſy to gain, as he 
was yet but a novice in the matter Doctrine) a 
man proper to be the ſupport and patron of their Cabal. 
Upon this account they omitted no meaſures, which they 
thought fit to engage him in their party, and infect him 
with their hereſies (7). The author tells us afterwards, 
that this Gentleman vigorouſly reſiſted all their ef- 
forts. Obſerve, that he makes a diſtinction between 
thoſe people, and the diſciples of Valdes (8) ; but it 
may ſtill be ſaid, that his acknowledgment, that there 
ſprung up in the kingdom of Naples a party of An- 
titrinitarians, adds the greater probability to what 
Sandius (9) affirms concerning the hereſy of Valdes. 
I have found in the letters of Theodore Beza a par- 


. ticular, which deſerves a place here. A Miniſter of 


the French Church at Embden was accuſed among 
other things of having procured a tranſlation and edi- 
tion of the Dutch language, without the knowledge 
of his Collegues, the conſiderations of Valdes, which 


were full cf blaſphemies againit the Word of God 


(10), and of having retrenched the notes, which had 
been inſerted in the Lyons edition. He vindicates 
himſelf among other reaſons by the two following; 
that this book was not full of blaſphemies ; and that he 
thought it no leſs lawful to commend Valdes's piety at 
Embden, than at Baſil, Zurich, and Geneva. He 
was anſwered, that this book had done much harm 
to the flock at Naples, and that Ochin had collected 


from thence the errors, which had proved fatal to 


him ; and that if ſome good men had commended 
thele conſiderations of Valdes, they would change 
their opinion after examining them. It was added, 


that the Bookſeller of Lyons, who printed them, was 


extremely ſorry for it, and aſked pardon, after Cal- 
vin and others had advertiſed him of his fault. Read 
a more particular account of this in the following 
paſlage of Beza. Scimus ex idoneorum bominum teſti- 
monio, quantum naſcenti Neapulitane Ecclefie liber ille 
detrimenti attulerit : ſcimus etiam quod fuerit de illo ju- 
dicium D. Joannis Calvini : ſcimus & illud, Ochinum 
infelicts memoriæ virum ex illis lacunis ſuas illas pro- 
phanas ſpeculationes haufifſe, & ita tandem ſenſim a 
we / bo Dei abduftum in ultimum illud exitium ſeſe præ- 
cipitaſſe, in quo miſer interiit : ac proinde librum illum 
a ſpiritu Anabaptiflico multis locis non multum diſſiden- 
tem, id eft, d verbo Dei ad inanes quaſdam ſpeculationes, 
quas falſo Spiritum appellant, homines abducentem, vel 
nunguam eduum, vel ſlatim ſepultum fuiſſe magnopere 
cuperemus. . . . Cæterum quinam illi ſint probati 
Judicii homines, qui ſeriptum illud ( per ſonam enim ipſam 
Jaldiſii non aitingimus} ut pium & religioſum libris 


V A L 


He wrote ſome books [E], of which the moſt eſteemed is intitled, An hundred and 


den 


etiam editis commendarint, nos quidem ignoramus, ne- 

gue dubitamus quin fi boni wiri ſunt, re diligentids 

per ſpecta ſententiam mutent, quod & Lugdunenſi Ty- 

pographo wiro bono evenit, ut qui, quamwvis addilis 

illis notis meritd ſe poſſet excuſare; admonitus ta- 

men d fratribus, & nominatim quidem à D. Calvino, 

culpam deprecari quam excuſare maluit (11). i. e. (11) Theod, Be- 
We know from the teſtimony of perſons of credit, ** ibid. 


© how much miſchief that book did to the rifing 


Church at Naples: we know Calvin's opinion of 
* it; we know, that Ochin of unhappy memory 


drew his profane notions from that corrupt ſouree, 


e and being thus carried away inſenfibly from the 
Word of God run headlong into deſtruction: we 
« wiſh therefore that this book, which in many 
“ places does not differ much from the doctrine of 
« the Anabaptiſts, that is, leads men from God's 
Word to certain vain ſpeculations, which they call 


«© the ſpirit of God, had never been publiſhed, or 


« immediately ſuppreſſed. . . , But who thoſe 


« men of approved judgment are, who in their wri- 


** tings commend that book (for we ſay nothing of 

„Valdes himſelf) as pious and religious, we cannot 

* tell, and do not doubt, but that if they are good men, 

« they will change their opinion upon a more ftri& 

« examination, as the bookſeller of Lyons did, who 

„though he might have excuſed himſelf by adding 

*© thoſe notes, yet being admoniſhed by the brethren, 

and particularly by Calvin, choſe to beg pardon ra- 

« ther than offer any excuſe,” “. 

[E] He wrote ſome books.) Here follows a lift of 

them according to Sandius : Diahbgi Charon & Mer- 

curius impreſſi Iialicꝰ. Confiderationes piæ & adofte. 

In Pſalmos aliquot. In Evangelium Mattbæi. In E- 

vangelium Fobannis. Commentarius in Epiſtolam Pauli 

ad Romanos. a. 15 56. Comentario breve, d Declara- 

tion compendioſa, y familiar, ſobre la primera Epiſtola 

de fan Pablo d los Corinthios, muy util para todos 

los amadores de Ia piedad Chriſtiana (12). He ob- (72) Bivljab, 

ſerves, that the Inquiſition in Spain has put into the Antitrinit. pag. 2. 

Index of prohibited books this Commentary of Valdes S alſo the Epi- 

upon the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, whether the 5% f, bees 

author's name was prefixed to it, or not. He was m. * ak 

right in this obſervation ; for it was true (13). Don | 

Nicholas Antonio obſerves the ſame thing (14), but (73) See the In- 

he does not ſeem to know, that it was our Valdes. eee $e+- 
oannes de Valdes quidam, ſays he, ſcripfit Comentario 1000 le m_ 
reve 0 Declaration, Ic. i. e. One John de Val- 3 edit. 

« des wrote Comentario breve d Declaration, c.“ 1667, under the 

He adds that Du Verdier Vau-Privas mentions, that 979 Juan Val- 

Claude de Kequifinen af Pariſian tranſlated from the ce | 

Caſtilian language into French the hundred and ten (14) Nicol. An- 

divine conſiderations Joannis Valdiſii. Du Verdier tonio, Bib/iorh, 

names the author Jean de YValdeſſo, and tells us, that Sit. Hſponie, 


the French tranſlation of theſe divine conſiderations m. 1. pag. 606. 


was printed at Lyons in 800 by Charles Peſnot, and at 


Paris in 16mo by Mathurin Provoſt 1565 (15). Thus (15) Du Verdier, 


he writes under the word Claude de Keguifinen ; but Bib. Fran- 
of Nafples (16), he ſpeaks only of one hundred (16) Ibid. 
conſiderations, and refers us to Claude de Kerquefine. 759. 
We ſee from this, that he did not obſerve uniformity 
with regard either to proper - names or the title of 


under the word Jean de Valdeſſo, Secretary to the King foiſe, pag. 182, 


books. He adds that Charon and Mercury, dialogues 


of the ſame Valaeſſo, were tranſlated into French by an 
unknown hand. I his confirms the Bibliotheca Antitri- 
nitariorum, and the Epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheca, 
where our John Valdes is ſtyled Secretarius Regis 
Neapolitani, and declared to be the author of the dia- 
logues, Charon and Mercury, Let us remark by the 
way, that they miſlead us, when they uſe the plural 
number with regard to the book ; wherein Charon 
and Mercury are the Interlocutors. It is but one dia- 
logue : it is followed, I own, by another, but in this 
latter the perſons are Lactantius and an Archdeacon. 
Here is the whole title of the book. Due Dialoght, 
Puno di Mercurio & Caronte : nel quale, oltre molte coſe 
belle, gratioſe, & di buona dottrina, fi raconta quel che 
accade nella guerra depo Panno MDXX1. Laltro di 
Lattantio & di uno Archidiacono, nel quale puntalmene fi 
trattanno le coſe avenute in Roma nell anno MDXXV 11. 
Di Spagnuolo in Italiano con molta accuratezza & tra. 
dotti & reviſli. In Vinegia con gratia & privilegio 
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A vet. & 


nova, page 326» 


VAL 


ten Conſiderations, I ſhall mention below by whoſe care it was publiſhed [ F 1 


per anni Dieci. The year when it was printed is not 
mentioned: the book contains 148 leaves in 8vo. 
For the reſt, Mr. Konig miſleads us (17), when he 


refers us to Pierids Valerianus with regard to John 


Valdes, who wrote a Commentary upon St. Paul's 
Epittle to the Romans printed in the year 1556 ; for 


Pierius's Valdes was a different perſon. I find no 


mention of our Valdes in the catalogue of the Bod- 
leian library; but under the name of Jobn de VAI. 
D'Esso, or Yaldefſe, you will find one hundred and ten 


divine conſiderations, printed at Lyons 1563 in 8vo. 


You will find there the ſame book printed in Italian 
at Baſil 1550 in 8vo, and in Engliſh at Oxford 1638 
in 4to. | | 

01 ] By whoſe care it was publiſhed.) The French 
Edition, which I make uſe of, was printed at Paris 
1565 in 16mo, and entitled, Cent & dix Conſydera- 
tions divines de Fan de Val Efſo. Traduites premiere- 
ment, d' Eſpaignol en Langue Italienne, & de nouveau 
miſes en Frangois, par C. K. P. The preface was 
written by Cælius Secundus Curio, who publiſhed at 
Baſil the Italian edition of that book in 1550. He 
repreſents it as an excellent performance, and after a 
great many encomiums, proceeds in this manner. 
« Now we are all obliged for this great and heavenly 


© treaſure to Mr. Peter Paul Vergerius, as the inſtru- 


680 We mall | 


give his article 
below under the 
word VERGE- 
RIUsS. 


(a) Nicolas An- 


tonio, Bibliotb. 
Script. Hiſp. tom. 
1. page 247. un- 
der the word 


| Didacus. 


«« ment of divine Providence to procure the printing 


<« and publiſhing it, that it might be ſeen and poſſeſ- 


« fed by every perſon. For he coming from Italy, 


„ and abandoning a falſe and pretended Biſhoprick, 


« to join and apply himſelf to the true Apoſtleſhip, 
« to which he was called by Chriſt, brought with 
« him ſeveral excellent works, and did as every body 
« uſes to do, when he ſees his houſe on fire, or the 
« towns where he lives, ready to be plundered by 
« ſoldiers; for in ſuch a calamity he endeavours to 
« fave himſelf with the moſt valuable of his effects, 
« which he can lay hold of. Thus our Vergerius (10) 
i eſteeming nothing dearer in this world than the 
& glory of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, brought away with 


him thoſe compoſitions, which might ſerve to pro- 
** mote and illuſtrate it. He leſt therefore earthly 
„ treaſures, and preſerved the heavenly and divine 
« treaſures 3 among which this little book is one of 
the rareſt and moſt valuable. Aſter which know- 
** ing that all things good and excellent increaſe in 
* their value and eſteem, when they are communica- 
ted to ſeveral perſons, he left me theſe hundred 
* and ten conſiderations, in order that 1 might pub- 
« liſh them; which I have done, as you ſee with 
* the utmoſt diligence. Now theſe conſiderations, as 
« many perſons know, were firſt written by the au- 
* thor in Spaniſh, but afterwards tranſlated into Ita- 
« lian by a perſon of great piety and virtue; and 
«© yet ſeveral Spaniſh Idioms have crept into 
* the tranſlation. through inadyertency. Beſides this 
he has deſignedly retained ſome few words of the 
* author's mother tongue, becauſe John de Val d'eſſo 


«« was a Spaniard of a noble and ancient family, edu- 
o 


* 


* 


tleman and Knight of the Emperor Charles V, but 
afterwards an honourable and magnificent Knight of 
« Chriſt. However he did not follow the Court long 
«© after Chriſt was revealed to him; but lived in 


* 


Italy, and reſided chiefly at Naples, in which city, 
by the charms of his doctrine, and the ſanctity of 
his liſe, he gained many diſciples to Chriſt, and 
« particularly a conſiderable number of Gentlemen 


o 


cated in a very honourable way, being at firſt Gen- 


« and Knights, and ſome great Ladies, eminent for 


c 


all kinds of Virtue, He was ſo mild and charita- 
* ble in his diſpoſition, that he made himſelf debtor 
for the talents he had received to every perſon, 
« even of the loweſt rank, and became all things to all 
men in order to gain them to Chriſt. He likewiſe 
« ſerved as an inſtrument to illuminate ſome of the 
* moſt famous Preachers in Italy. This I know by 


« ſaid Vergerius.“ 


VALDES (JAMES) (a) author of a book, wherein he endeavours to prove, that 
the Kings of Spain ought to enjoy the precedence of all Chriſtian Princes [4], was 
born in Aſturias in the ſixteenth Century. He'ſtudied at Valladolid, where he exerciſed 


the profeſſion of an Advocate, and taught Canon Law about twenty years. 


[4] Author of a book, wherein be endeavour to 
prove, that the Kings of Spain ought to enjoy the prece- 
dency of all Cbriſtian Princes. ] He publiſhed it at Gre- 
nada in 1602 in folio, and dedicated it to Philip II 
King of Spain. It was reprinted at Francfort 1626 in 
40. The title is as follows. Prerogativa Hiſpaniæ, 


| hoc eft, de dignitate & præeminentia regum regnorum- 


(1) I tranſcribe 
this frem the 
Franctort edition, 
Where the word 
extare or efſe 


ſieems to be want» | 
pleaſed with it, that he commanded the author to write 


a book upon the ſubject. This was the occaſion of | 


(2) Jacobus Val- 
deſius, in Epiſt. 
Dedicat.. 


que Hiſpaniæ, © honoratiori loco ac titulo eis eorumgue 
legatis @ Conciliis, nec non Romana ſede jure debits, 
Traftatus eximius, Reges Catholicos Chriſtianiſſimis aliiſ- 
que jure, regnis, ſede ac titulo potiores extitifſe adhuc (1) 
liquido demonſirant. (F a]. The author had taken 
this for the ſubject of an oration, which he made in the 
Univerſity of Valladolid in the preſence of Philip II. 
This ſpeech was applauded, and the King was fo highly 


that book (2) ; and in this reſpect Valdes pretends to 
have had the ſame fate with Egidius Romanus, 
who having diſcuſſed, ſays he, a queſtion de Regno 
in the ſchools in the preſence of Philip IV King 
of France, received orders from that King to write 
a complete treatiſe ds Regimine Principis. Mibi 
evenit id, quod olim Agidio Romano accidiſſe Paulus 
milius in Philippo 1V auctor eft, quod cum in Schokis 
publicam de regno coram Philippo Pulchro quaſtionem 
habuiſſet, tandem ejus Regis imperio, opus de Regimine 
Principis edidit (3). If Valdes has not tranſcribed more 
faithfully what he cites from other authors, I think 
his work one of the molt erroneous in the world ; for 
it is falſe, that Egidius Romanus diſcuſſed the queſtion 
de Regno in the preſence of Philip IV. It is falſe, 
that he received orders to write a treatiſe upon 
that ſubject after this pretended diſpute. But the 
fact was as follows. That King had engaged him to 
publiſh a treatiſe 4e Regimine Principum, and afterwards 


aſterwards 


cominanded him to make a ſpeech to him in the name 


of the whole Univerſity upon his return from his co- 


ronation. Let us quote Paulus ZEmilius's words. Phi- 


He was 


lippus pulcher jam inde a prima adoleſcentia Ægidium 


Romanum theologum obſervarat, authorque fuerat ut de 
regimine Principum monumenta que extant conſcriberet, 
ederetgue. Eundem Lutetiam a Rhemenſibus ſacris re- 
greſſus, quod Sacre Scholæ univerfigue Muſzi oratione 
nod excipi Reges ſolemne fit, dicere juffit (4). i. e. 


(4) Paulus = 


* Philip the Fair from his earlieſt youth had a great milius, lib. 8, 
regard for Ægidius Romanus a Divine, and en- 1 


„ gaged him to write and publiſh his treatiſe de Regi- 
mine Principum. He likewiſe commanded him upon 
* his return to Paris from his conſecration at Rheims, 
to make a ſpeech to him as uſual in the name of the 


102. ad ann. 


1286. 


40 whole Univerſity.” It is true, that this ſpeech | 


treats de Regno. Paulus /Emilius recites it, but it was 
he who wrote it. Egidius Romanus could expreſs 
himſelf only in the harſh language of the Schoolmen ; 
he could not uſe the choice expreſſions and fine Latin 
which the hiſtorian furniſhes him. For the rett, the 
French writers were not ſilent with regard to the pre- 
tences of the Spaniard : they wrote books to ſhew, that 
he was miſtaken. See the Memoires concernans la prb- 


ſeans des Rois de France ſur les Rois d'Eſpaigne, far J. 


Godefroy Adwacat en Parlement, printed in 1612; but 


eſpecially the treatiſe publiſhed by Mr. Bulteau (5) at (5) Secretary to 
Paris in 1679. The Journal des Savant of the 11th the King. He 


of February the ſame year gives an extract of it. 


maintained in France by two pieces publiſhed about the 
year 1577, a little before the firſt Eilaces fate at Blois. 
They may be both found in the Memoires de la Ligue, 
Tom. IV. p. 709 & ſeq. of the edition of 1598. 
Rem. Crir,] 


is very well 
| ; | ſkilled in Hiſto- 
() This book probably was an anſwer in favour ty, and 83 8 5 


of the King of Spain to the pretenſions of France ry noble Library. 
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(b) Nicolas An- afterwards advanced to the office of Counſellor in the Council of Grenada, His Addi- 


tonlo, Biblioth. 


Script. Hiſp, tom, $4011es ad Roderici Suarez Lecturas variorum Jurium were printed at Vallodolid in the 


1. page 247+ year 1590 (b). | 


VALERIA, fiſter of Hortenſius the - Orator [A], became Sylla's wife in a very 
remarkable manner. She was handſome and of great quality, and a ſingle woman, 
for ſhe had been divorced from her huſband, not long before Sylla had juſt loſt 
his wife; he was preſent at a great combat of Gladiators; the women fate then 
promiſcuouſly among the men. Valeria going to ſit near Sylla, ſoftly put. her hand 
upon his robe, when ſhe was behind him, and took off a little of the wool. He 
looked upon her with ſome ſurprize, upon which ſhe ſaid to him; 7 is nothing, my 
Lord, I am only deſirous to partake a little in your good fortune as well as others, This 
diſcourſe was ſo far from diſpleaſing Sylla, that it inſpired him with ſome agreeable 
emotions. He ſoon diſcovered that he was touched; he ſent to enquire the name, qua- 
lity, and character of this Lady. After this there was nothing but glances [B] and 
mutual ſmiles, and at laſt they came to a promiſe of marrying each other [C]. The 

(a) Phatarchu, Hiſtorian (a), who informs us of this incident, blames Sylla only; others think that 


in Sylla, pag 


474. he might, without impeachment of his judgment, have cenſured Valeria likewiſe Dl. 
| He does not do this; but he remarks, that her huſband was ſo far from confining him- 
ſelf to her, that he kept actreſſes and women-dancers in his houſe, He left her at his 


death big with a daughter, who was named Poſibumia, becauſe ſhe was born after her 


father's deceaſe. | | 


[A] Sifter of Hortenfius the Orator.) She was un- 
doubtedly his ſiſter only by the mother's fide, and it 
muſt be ſaid that Hortenfius's mother was married to 
a man of the antient family of Valeria, Now as on 
the other hand we know, that Hortenſius had a ſiſter, 

(1) Valer. Maxi- who was mother of Valerius Meſſala (1), who was 
mus, lib 5. cap. Conſul in the year of Rome 701, we muſt ſay, that his 
9, mother and fiſter married into the ſame family. I have 
not met with any author, who could inform me whether 

the mother of Valerius Meſſala had the ſame father 

with Hortenſius, or whether ſhe was the ſame who 

married Sylla. $64 | 

[4] There was nothing but glances.) If any perſon 

is ignorant, that the Greek language has words ex- 

tremely ſignificant to expreſs the mute language of love, 


he need only conſider the following paſſage. Ee d 


raren, fins oupueeror vs" AAπνν,, dee, wurf ie 

| Pai cbt aporanuy x) fande To ous, Hinc 

oculorum invicem annictus, aſſiduæ ac leves in ſe mutuo 
(2) Plutarchus, ultus conver fiones, riſus adjectiones (2). 

in Vita Sylle, [C] At laſt they came to a promiſe of marrying each 

pag. 474+ other.) Plutarch has not very exactly expreſſed, whe- 


ther the propoſals of marriage and the acceptation of 


them were the ſame day of their going from the pub- 
lic ſhew. It is probable, that the affair was not de- 
layed, and that aſter they had ſufficiently made love by 
glances and ſigns, while the Gladiators were engaged, 
they ſpoke to each other as they went out of the 


Lady did not act the prude. It is therefore very pro- 


bable that ſhe did not oblige him to aſk twice, and 


that as ſoon as ſhe ſaw any hopes of partaking in 


Sylla's fortune, not only by merely touching his robe, 


or keeping a little of the wool of it, but by conju- 
gal union, ſhe abandoned herſelf to that good fortune. 
This was ſeizing opportunity by the forelock ; from 
2 they proceeded to converſation; from conver- 
ation to careſſes; all this was done in one day, though 
Plutarch does not ſay it in expreſs terms. 

[D] He might . . , . have cenſured Valeria like- 
wiſe.) She, according to Amyor's tranſlation, ** per- 
<* haps does not deſerve cenſure ; but though ſhe was 
the moſt honeſt and virtuous woman in the world; 


*« the occaſion of Sylla's marrying her was neither juſt 
nor honourable, becauſe he was immediately ſtruck by 
« an aſſected look and expreſſion, as if he had been 


* a young man; and they are generally the moſt 


«© ſhameful paſſions of the ſoul, which are excited by 


«* ſuch things.” It ſeems to me, that I hear Brantome 
ralating the adventures of his gallant women, after hav- 
ing given the elogiums of good and virtuous Ladies. If 
a tranſlator ſhould give himſelf the leaſt liberty, he 
would make Plutarch ſpeak much more reaſonably 
than he does in the French of Amyot ; he might make 
him ſay, that tho'Sylla had met with a virtuous woman, 
he would have been blameable for marrying her from 


ſuch a principle of love, as that which determined 


theatre. Sylla had taken fire immediately, and the him. 


VALERIUS (AUGUSTIN), Biſhop of Verona and Cardinal, Aouriſhed about the 


end of the ſixteenth Century. He was born at Venice, and taught moral Philoſophy 
there. He was well ſkilled in the Latin tongue, and ſpoke it with equal eloquence and 
facility; but it was difficult for him to expreſs himſelf in his native language. His 
| morals were very edify ing, and he diſcharged the functions of Epiſcopacy like a good 
Paſtor. He was created Cardinal by Gregory XIII. His grief to ſee his country ex- 
(a) Extrafied Communicated by Pope Paul V occaſioned a diſeaſe, of which he died (a). He wrote, 


from Nicius Ery- 


c among other books, a ſacred Rhetoric, wherein he informs us of a very curious parti- 
thræus, Pinacotb. | 


I. pag. 170, 151. cular relating to the Martyrologies [A]. 


FA) He informs us of a very curious particular relat- 
ing to the Martyrologies.) There was inſerted in the 
Mercure Galant of December 1695 a letter, which 
ſeemed to me an admirable one (1). I cannot tell 


(1) You will what the public thinks of it: but I imagine that 


nd it in the Re- 


% 4 Pia, I am not the only perſon who like it. We ſee 
Curieuſer, printed there a judicious and modeſt criticiſm upon a 
at the Hague for work of Loredano (2) juſt then tranſlated into 
Moetjens. See Prench. 'The author ſeems to me to treat him too 
tom. 5+ pag. 14* gently, ſince he only ſays, ** that he hath manifeſtly 

| „ trifled with his ſubject, and without any reſpect to 
(2) The Life of „the ſacred ſource whence he had taken it, thought 


Adam. See the 


1 «« of nothing but embelliſhing it with the moſt lively 
the article EVE. colours of his eloquence, and adorning it with the 


VALLA. 


«« moſt entertaining particulars, which his imagina- 
tion could ſupply him with.” He adds, that Lope 
de Vega made ule of the ſame liberty in his Paſtoral, 
wherein he treats of the ſhepherds coming to the man- 
er at Bethlehem, and that he had teen a manu- 

Evie in falio, written by a poor young man concern- 
ing the converſation of our Saviour with the Diſciples 
who were going to Emmaus, After this he tells us, 
that ** Valerio Biſhop of Verona and Cardinal, in his 
„ work intitled de Rhetorica 29 informs us, 
* that one of the reaſons of the falſe Legends of Mar- 
« tyrs was the cuſlom obſerved formerly in ſeveral 
+ Monaſteries of exerciſing the young Monks by 
„ propoſing to them Latin amplifications upon the 
« martyrdom 
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| ſumed in that reſpect a liberty, which raiſed him many enemies [C]. He had the 


(4) See the arti- 


cle TANA- 
OlL at the 


end of the remark 
[3B]. * 


v AE 1 


VALLA (LAURENCE), one of the moſt learned men of the ſifteenth Century, © 


was born at Rome in the year 1415 [A]. He attacked, with great vigour, the bar- 
bariſm under which the Latin tongue had groaned for ſeveral ages, and wrote books, 
wherein he collected the elegancies of that language, which had been fo little uſed in the 
books of the Schoolmen and Civilians. But when he wrote an hiſtory, he ſhewed, that 
he was more capable of directing others how they ought to write, than of practiſing 
his own precepts [BJ. He took great pleaſure in criticiſing and contradiction, and aſ- 


„ martyrdom of ſome faint, which giving them the 


* them moſt probable, gave them occaſion at the ſame 
« time to write upon theſe ſubjects a ſort of hiſtories, 


«© much more full of ornaments and invention than 


« truth. But though they did not deſerve to be 


«* much regarded, thoſe which appeared the moſt 


„ mn and beſt written, were laid up; fo that 
5 after a conſiderable time being found with the ma- 
“ nuſcripts (3) in the libraries of Monaſteries, it was 
very difficult to diſtinguiſh - theſe trials of wit from 
* the true hiſtories of ſaints preſerved there. It muſt 
« however be owned, that theſe pious writers were 
« excuſable, becauſe having no other deſign than 
4 to exerciſe themſelves upon ſacred ſubjects, they 
“e could not foreſee the miſtakes which followed af- 
«« terwards ; ſo that if poſterity be miſled, it was ra- 
« ther the effect of their want of diſcernment, than a 
« proof of their ill intention. It would be difficult to 
* have indulgence for the famous Simeon Meta- 
% phraſtes, a Greek writer of the ninth century, who 
« was the firſt that gave us the lives of ſaints for 
4 every day of the month in the year, ſince it is evi- 


dent that he could not for this reaſon but write 


„ them very ſeriouſly, though he has at the ſame 


time filled and enlarged them with feveral imaginary 


(4) Compare 
What is ſaid a- 


bove in the arti- 


cle of LAM- 
BERT, citati- 


on 10). : 


« facts, even according to the teſtimony of Bellarmin 
„ himſelf, who ſays expreſly that Metaphraſtes wrote 
% ſome of theſe lives as they might have been, and 
« not as they really were (5). But how could 
«* this but happen to the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians 
e through a pious zeal of honouring the ſaints, and 
« making their lives agreeable to the people, who are 
«« generally more inclined to admire than imitate what 
« they reverence, ſince this liberty has even been taken 
« formerly in the tranſlation of ſome books of the 
« Bible, and fince we learn from St. Jerom's preface 
« to the book of Eſther, that the Vulgate edition of 
« that book of Scripture, which was read in his time, 
« was ſtuffed with ſeveral additions, which I cannot 
<« better expreſs than in the words of the ſame Father.” 
Quem librum, editio wulgata lacinofis hinc unde verborum 
finibus trahit, addens ea que ex tempore dici potuerant, 


& audiri, ficut folitum eſt ſcholaribus diſciplinis ſumpio 


themate, excogitare quibus verbis uti potuit qui injuriam 


us, vel qui injuriam fecit. i. e. The vulgate edi- 
i of Thick book is here and there interpolated 
„with ſuch things, as might have been ſaid and heard 
« extempore, as it is uſual in the ſchools when a theme 


is propoſed to invent what may be ſaid by the per- 


% ſon, who ſuffered the injury or who did it.” 

'Thoſe, who would ſee a great number of curious and 
judicious obſervations upon this ſubject, need only read 
Mr. Baillet's diſcourſe upon the lives of the ſaints, 


Mr. Baſnage de Beauval gives a very good extract of 


it in his Journal for January 1701, from page 37 


[4] Born . . . . in the year 1415.] The proof 
of this is drawn from his epitaph, wherein we fee that 
he died Auguſt the 1ſt 1465, and lived fifty years. 
Here follow the words of that inſcription, which 1s in 
the Church of St. John Lateran. Laurentio Vallæ 
harum ædium ſacrarum Canonico, - Alphonſs Regis & 
Pontificis maximo Secretario, Apoſiolicoque ſcriptori, qui 
ſua tate omnes eloguentia ſuperavit, Catharina mater 
filio pienbiſſimo poſuit. Vixit annes L. obiit anno Domini 
N. CCCC LXV. Calendis Auguſti. i. e. To her moſt 
„ pious fon Laurence Valla, Canon of this Church, 
« Serretary of King Alphonſus and of the Pope, and 
© an Apoltolic writer, Who ſurpaſſed all the writers 
of his age in eloquence, this monument was ereted 


Vor. K. 


* 


* 


liberty of introducing tyrants and perſecuted ſaints 
acting and ſpeaking in a manner, which ſeemed to 
epitaph. 


cou- 
rage 


« by Catharine his mother. He lived fiſty years, 


and died on the firſt of Auguſt 1465.“ According 


to Voſſius (1) we find this Latin diſtich at the end of this (1) Vo, ve, de 

| e . 40 Hiſt. Latinrs, © 
| lib. . cap. 7. pag» 
580. Moreri has 


Laurens Valla jacet, Romanæ gloria linguæ, ce pied that error. 


Primus enim dockit gue decet arte loqui. 
i. e. Here lyes Laurence Valla, the glory of the Ro- 
„ man Language, who'firſt taught the art of ſpeaking 


n 


T do not doubt, but that he is miſtaken; theſe two 

verſes were written in the manner of an epigram by 

Franchinus of Coſenza (2) ; but this does not prove (2) Paulus Jo- 
that they were engraved upon the tomb of the deceaſed, vius, in Ele: 
Paulus ſovius does not mention them upon that foot. P. 13. Peg. 375 
Many perſons are miſtaken about the age of Laurence 

Valla and the year of his death. Some have affirmed, 

that he ſignalized himſelf in the Council of Conſtance in 

the year 1420. Claruit in Concilio Conflantienfi perſonali- 

ter "wh Sigi ſmundb Imperatore anno Domini 14.20 (3). i. e. (3) Trithemius, 
„He diſtinguiſhed himſelf perſonally at the Council 45 Script. Eccleſ. 
of Conſtance under the Emperor Sigiſmund in the year 


-66 1420.” Here ate two millakes; for that Council 


began in 1414, and ended in 1418; and we have 
ſeen that Laurence Valla was fifty years old in 1465. 
He was therefore but three years old when that Coun- 
cil was ended. Geſner has committed the ſame fault 
(5), he makes him flouriſh in the year 1510 (5). (4) Geſner. in 
The learned Huetius has adopted this miſtake ; for £95. folio 
introducing Caſaubon ſpeaking in the latter end of #3” 
the reign of Henry IV, he makes him ſay (6), that it (5) And not in 
was two hundred years ſince Laurence Valla tranſlated 1510, as Hanki- 
Herodotus. With regard to his death it is placed "pps can 
under the year 1457 by Paulus Jovius (7), under um, 5 
1467 by Spondanus (8), and under 1495 by Moreri. Part 1. cap. 11. 
LB] He attacked with great vigour the barbariſm bag 118. makes 
. » . But when he curote an hiſtory, he ſhewed that be him ſay. | 
Was more capable . . . . . than of pratiifing his own (6)1 quote his 
precepts. ] Paulus Jovius ſhall be my authority for both words in the re- 
theſe facts. [/ndignatus tandiu corrumpi ſeculum leguleo- mark [KJ]. | 
rum & ophiftarum immani conſpiratione, optimaſque ar- (y) Jovius, in F- 
tes inculta ſermons 'barbarie defœdari, Elegantiarum log. cap. 13. pag. 
libros edidit, traditis Romanæ elucutionis fraceptis ex ac- 373: Boiflard, in 
curata velerum ſcriptorum obſervatione, quibus juventus po 2 
æmulandi ſtudio ad detergendas corruptarum litterarum $4 oy Sow 4 
ſordes accenderetur . . . . . apud Altonſum Regem de pag. 117; Aub. 
avitis bellis in Hiſpania, atque Sicilia geſtis Hiſtoria le Mire, in Auc- 
per ſcripta eft, ſed eo flyli charaftere, ut ejus minime 25 1 de Seriptor. 
videri palſit, qui ceteris elegantiarum præcepta tradide- 0 - ve Nope 
rit (9). i. e. Being extremely concerned that the H/. Part 2. Page 
„world ſhould be ſo long corrupted by the ſhocking 154. | 
conſpiracy of petty Lawyers and Sophiſts, and the Place it as Paulus 
nobleſt iciences contaminated by ſuch a barbariſm Jus lis done. 
of ſtyle, he publiſhed his book of Elzgantie, con- 
taining the rules of the Roman eloquence drawn Silke gooey Pe 
from an accurate obſervation of the ancient, writers, 5 8 
„by which the youth might be inſpired with an emu- He prouncs his 
lation of purging learning from its droſs . . account upon 
He wrote, whilit he was at the Court of King Al- Paulus Jovius, 
«+ phonſus, an Hiſtory of the war, carried on by phe 5 
* the Anceſtors of that Prince in Spain and Sicily, under en = 
but in ſuch a ſtyle that it ſeemed not to be written 
© by him, who had delivered to others the rules of '9) Paulus Jovi- 
« writing elegantly.” Uh, i =: cap. 
[C] Which raiſed him many enemies.) Here follows ere 2s 
another paſſage of Paulus Jovius. Fuit Valla ingenio 
maxime libero, ob idque mordaci, contentio/oqut, ut fote 
gui aliena ſatyrico dente facile perſtringeret, & lites in 
literis, quaſi id opus efſet, adverſus ignorantes acerrimas 
fereret. Extant enim invetivarum, & Recimina- 
tionum aliquot libri erudite ſalſegue perſeripti: quibus 
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patria ſeu juſſu 
Ponti cis 2 » + „ 
us, de 
Romanarum Re- 


TAY 
| fa) Excivitate rage to refute a falſe tradition, Which was prodigiouſly agreeable to the Court of Rome, 


viz, the pretended donation of Conſtantine. He left his country, whether by order of 
fu ſhouts migre- the Pope, or becauſe he had expoſed himſelf to the hatred of too many perſons (a), and 


retired to the Court of Alphonſus King of Naples, the great patron of men of leatning 


7am Script, lib. 2. Who deſired to learn Latin of him at fifty years of age (P). If he had confined himſelf 


Part 1. pag. 116. 
Orthuinus Gra- 
tius, in Faſciculo 
Rerum expetenda- 
rum, aſſures 


that he was ba- 
niſhed Rome, 


f10) Idem, ibis. 


to criticiſing upon the Humaniſts, he would have ſuffered ſeveral refleftions, which they :: 


ubliſhed againſt him with great animoſity, and which he returned in the ſame ſtyle; 
ba he did not ſtop there, he carried his cenſures higher, he attacked the Eccleſiaſtics, 


* lef nominis famam tneretur, Facium Ligurem, 
Panhormitam, Pogium, & Raudenſem jugulaſſe videri 
poteſt (10). i. e. Valla was of à very tree and even ſa- 


, tyrical and contentious diſpoſition, and would ſeverely 


« cenſure the writings of other men, and maintain ſharp 
« diſputes in learning againſt ignorant perſons, as if it 
% were an affair of the utmoſt conſequence. There are 
« extant ſome books of his Invectives and Recrimina- 


tions, written with great learning and wit, where- 
„ jn he vindicates himſelf, and at the ſame time de- 


tam hominis & impuram diftionem notat. 


« ſtroys the reputation of Bartholomew Facius, Panor- 
« mita, Poggius, and Raudenfis.” I am going to 
give the titles of ſome of his books, which may ſerve 
to ſhew, that he was one of the greateſt Duelliſts in the 
Republic of Letters, and that his life may be compared 
to the profeſſion of a gladiator. Antidoti in Poggium 
Fhrentinum Libri 4, in quibus promiſcue & mores ac vi- 
Apologus & 
Aus Scenicus in eundem. Adverſus eundem libellus five 
Dialogus ſecundus. In Antonium Raudenſem Annotatio- 
num Libellus. In Benediftum Morandum Bononienſem 


Libri duo frue Confutatio prior & poſterior. In Bar- 


tolomeum Facium Ligurem & Anto. Panbormitam Re- 
criminationum Libri 4. He never pardoned his ad- 
verſaries any word or phraſe which favoured of bar- 
bariſm ; and this gave occaſion to the fiction after his 


death, that he had made himſelf ſo formidable in 
| Hell, that Pluto durſt not ſpeak Latin there., It was 


Heaven, but for fear of introducin 


(*®) Trith, de 
Script. Eccl. 


(11) Spendanus, 
ad ann, 1467, 


num. 1 3, page 
114. 


added, that Jupiter would have given him a place in 
there a critic on 
his words. Spondanus recites the four verſes, where- 
in this malicious jeſt is contained, Acerrimd mordaci - 
tate ſud & aliorum doeftorum wirorum weterum recen- 
tiorumgue ſatyricd perſtrictione infamis, Ut non illepede 
= in illum mortuum, apud Trithemium () fic lu- 
ſeri : | DD 


| Nunc poſtquam manes defunctus Valla petivit, 
Non audet Pluto verba Latina Joqui. 
Jupiter hunc ccœli dignatus parte fuiſſet, 
Cenſorem linguz ſed timet eſſe ſuæ (11). 


;, e. . He made himſelf infamons by his ſevere 
« jnveCtives and ſatyrical cenſures of other learned 


* writers both ancient and modern; ſo that ſome 


* ventured to ſpeak Latin. 


(12) Plut. in 
Catone majore, 


init. pag» 3 36. 


| (13) Volaterran. 


Comm. Urban. 
lib, 21, pag · m 


774 


body mentioned by Trithemius wrote the following 
« humorous epigram upon him after his death: Since 
% Valla deſcended to the ſhades below, Pluto has not 
Jupiter would have ho- 
& moured him with a place in heaven, but that he was 


« apprehenſive of a critic of his words.” 
Cato the Cenſor was raillied almoſt in the ſame manner. 


Iuypcr, aardaxiry, YA E, Nd Naa 
Ilopxics vis d, Offen dr (1 2). 


i. e.“ Redhaired, gray-eyed and cenſorious Cato at 
„ his death was refuſed admittance into hell by Pro- 
6 ſerpine,” | | . eee 
This Greek epigram is thus tranſlated by Amyot ; 

Ci faux rouſſeau Portius aux yeux pers 

Qui haraſſoit & mordoit tout le monde, 


Pluto ne weut qui'l entre en ſers enfers 
Quoi qu'il ſoit mort, de pour qu'il ne lui gronde, 


Here follows another epitaph upon our Valla. 
Obe ut Valla filet falitus qui parcere nulli eft ! 


Si queeris quid agat, nunc quogue mordet bumum (13). 


i. e.“ How filent is Valla, who uſed to ſpare no 


5 (6) Cui fam 
gun 2% genarro 
tina liter a: 
no Chr tNiang 
circiter 1 443 tras 
debat, Hankiug, 


de Nes. Romanus. 


and ſpoke boldly of ſome things, which they approved, and he diſapproved of 1 DJ. 27% lib. 2. pag 
W | ; "REO heſe 


„ body! If youaſk what he is doing, know that he 


«« is now biting the ground.“ 


Several have thought, that in writing books he had no 
deſign to inſtru& his readers, but only to have an op- 
portunity to abuſe both the living and the dead. He 
criticiſed Ariſtotle, Cicero and Virgil; and regarded 


none but Epicurus (14). This laſt was a proper per- (14) c;.., 

ſon at that time to be commended by thoſe who were „En 
fond of being particular. Every body cried out againſt /*te/em carpebar, 
him and deteſted him. This was perhaps the reaſon Virgilio ſubſan- 


N „Max-. 
mis guibuſſux 
a FE : | ringeret author; 
cum Laurentio familiarius vixerunt, affirmant illum eo bus uni tantum 
nequaquam confilio in Gramaticis ſeripfiſſe ac dialicticis, EPicuro ofſu * 

| ovian. Pon- 
tanus, de Sermone, 
lib. 1. pag» m. 


which made him admired by Valla. This ſentiment is 
not in Pontanus, whom I am going to cite. Qui 


quo doceret, diſeiplinaſque ab ignoratione vindicaret, at- 
gue à forde, verùm ut malediceret, obloquendoque detra- 
heret de fama atque autoritate rerum ſcriptoribus : 
tum illis gui exemplo ſunt ad ſcribendum aliis propter 
antiquitatem majeflatemque dicendi, ac præcipiendi, tum 
illis ipſis gui tunc viverent, qui ne dubitaverit ipſe gui- 
dem dicere, profiterique palam, habere ſe quoque in 
Chriftum ſpicula (15). 1. e. They, who were fami. 
« liar with Valla affirm, that he did not write books 
upon Grammar and Logic with any view to inſtruct 
others, or to reſtore learning from obſcurity and 
« barbariſm, but to abuſe and detra& from the repu- 


ret, 1 


1572. 


% tation and authority of other writers, as well thoſe 


who are a model of writing for others on account of 


„their antiquity and grandeur of ſtyle, as thoſe who 
« were his contemporaries : and he did not ſcruple to 


« ſay openly, that he had ſome arrows againſt Chriſt 


“ himſelf.” For the reſt, this learned man met with 
defenders : read the writings of Floridus Sabinus, and 
the letter, which Eraſmus wrote to Chriſtopher Fiſ- 


cher in 1505 (16) on occaſion of Valla's notes on the (16) It is the 5th 
New Teſtament, which he had found in a library and of the 4th book. 


Publiſhed. See likewiſe the third letter of the ſeventh 
book of Eraſmus. 5 | | 

[D] He attacked the Ecclefiaſtics, and ſpake boldly of 
fome things which . . . . he diſapproved of.) It is 
agreed, that his criticiſm was not merely perſonal, 
but alſo real in ſome reſpects; I mean, that he cen. 
ſured the faults of Ecclefiaftics and ſome of their opi- 
nions ; 1pſos etiam ſui ſeculi Theologos ſeu ignorantia ſu- 


pina ſeu inveterata perſuaſione vanis opinionibus indor- 


mientes, ad veri ſenſum acutiore ſtilo excitare nihil we- 
ritus eft . . . quod in publicis ſcriptis qua ſdam Eccleſiæ 
Romanæ traditiones erroris damnaviſſet, aliis ipſe gra- 
vis cenſor, heretice pravitatis cenſores ſibi graviſſimos 


ſentiebat (17). i. e. He was not afraid by the (7) Hankivs, 
* ſharpneſs of his ſtyle to rouſe to a ſenſe of truth the de Rer. Romanar. 
„ Divines of his age, who were ſunk into the moſt Script. tom. 2. 


* abſurd opinions through negligence or inveterate 
„ prejudice . . . As he had condemned in his public 
„ writings ſome traditions of the Church of Rome 
« as erroneous, and was a ſevere cenſor of others, 
„he found the cenſors of heretical pravity as ſevere 
« to him.” It was repreſented to him, that unlefs 
he was weary of life, he ſhould abſtain from cenſur- 
ing the Eccleſiaſtics, and writing ſuch books as the 


confutation of Conſtantine's Donation. There were 


two things, which raiſed him enemies, viz, that he 


| had provoked the ſacred heads by cenſuring both their 


morals and doQrines. Et ſane d Franciſco Philelpho 
etiam commonitus eft ſatyra luculenta, ut niſi vite ſua 
ſatur fit, abſlinere velit à perſiringendis ſacri ordinis 
wviris, 8 ſeribendis, uti illa adverſus donatio- 
nem Conflantinam. Sahra ea exflat Hecatoſtichorum 


lib. 2. ſat. 4 (18). 1. e. “ And indeed he was admo- (18) Voſſius, 4, 
“ niſhed by Francis Philadelphus in an elegant ſatyr, Hi. Lat. p. 580. 


3 | « that 


(15) 1dem, ibid, 
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(00 See the re- Theſe were much more formidable adverſaries than thoſe who diſputed with him upon 


points of Literature; they were equally able to revile him, and beſides that could dart 


(4) li quorundam upon him the thunders of the Inquiſition, and deliver him up to the penal Laws of the 


patronorum ope 


fie faventem fibi Tecular arm. They proſecuted him with ſuch vehemence, that he would have been 
reddebat Pot burnt alive, if King Alphonſus had not moderated their rigour (c). They were forced 


cem ut ab eo non 


rantum decendi to content themſelves with whipping him in the Convent of the Jacobines. He returned 


conſegueretur. 
Hankius, de Ro- 
man. Rer. Script, 
lib. 2. Part 1. 


that unleſs he was weary of life he ſhould refrain 
from cenſuring the Eccleſiaſtics and the writing 
* ſuch treatiſes as that againſt Conſtantine's Donation. 
„This ſatyr is extant in L. V. Sat. 4. of the He- 
* catoſtichs.” Several perſons think, that of theſe two 
things one was the true reaſon of the perſecutions, 
which he ſuffered, and the other the pretence. The perſo- 
nal ſatyrs provoked the Inquiſitors ; aſter which in order 
to revenge themſelves they endeavoured to convict him 
of hereſy who had cenſured them. The better to gratify 
their reſentment, they pretended that Valla was an 
heretic upon points of importance, as one may call 
the myſtery of the Trinity, the doctrine of Free · will, 
and vows of continence &c. It is affirmed, that he 
was condemned to the flames, and that he eſcaped 
the execution of that ſentence only through the favour 
of the King of Naples; that he was obliged to abjure 
publickly the propoſitions, for which he was con- 
demned, and beſides that ſuffered the puniſhment of 
whipping in the monaſtery of the Jacobines. Here 
follow Spondanus's| words under the year 1447. £0- 
dem tempore Laurentius Valla Romanus, elegantis qui- 
dem pro ſeculo, ſed pro qualibet tempore virulentiſſi mæ 
linguæ homo; Neapoli 22 eim quaſdam propoſitiones 
hereticas aſſeruiſſet, delatus ad Inguiſitores, & in car- 
cerem truſus, damnatuſque pro heretico, beneficiv Al- 
Jonf Regis panam ignis evaſit 3 propoſitionibus tamen 
pablice ejuratis, wirgis, privatim per clauſtra monaſterii 
(19) Spondan - Predicatorum manibus reviniis cæſus (19). i. e. 
ad ann. 1447- * At the ſame time Laurence Valla, a man of great 


num. 10. pag» * eloquence for that age, though of a virulent tongue 
"_—_ * for any age whatever, reſiding at Naples, and hav- 


«© ing aſſerted ſome heretical propoſitions, was accu- 
«« ſed before the Inquiſitors, and committed to pri- 
* ſon, and condemned for an Heretic, but eſcaped 
«* the fire by the favour of King Alphonſus ; how- 
« ever having publickly abjured theſe propoſitions, 
he was privately whipped round the cloiſters of 
the preaching Friers, with his hands tied behind 
« him.” He adds, that Poggius inſinuates, that 
Valla had erred upon thoſe articles, which I have 


| (20) Quad pro- mentioned above (20). This is very remarkable, 


aids narrt That Annaliſt does not recite the propoſitions, which 
Poggius ſecunds Valla was obliged to retra&t ; he does not even aſſert, 
* 405 ee that they contained hereſies with regard to the Tri- 
tial; Pres nity, Free-will, &c. he only ſays, that one of the ene- 
in Des, Trinita- mies of Valla infinuates it. This might lead one to 
tir, Liberi Arbi- think, that by captious extracts and falſe conſequences 
tri. & Viigini- Valla's doctrine had been miſrepreſented as erroneous, 
3 though it was not really ſo. Obſerve, that notwith- 
| ?  * ſanding the perſecutions, which he ſuffered from the 
Inquiſitors at Naples, he lived with honour at Rome, 
and obtained there the liberty of teaching, and en- 
joyed a penſion and the favour of the Pope. This 
confirms the prejudice of thoſe who imagine, that he 
was repreſented as an heretic merely becauſe it was 
reſolved to puniſh him for having cenſured the Eccle- 
ſiaſtics. See the following remark. 
(21) Pallam ali- [E] 1 ſhall give the ſubſtance of @ . .. . Narration, 
quando acer be in- cyhich ] have met with of his contefls with the Inquifi- 
2 quod, ut pors.) The author whom I quote, does not mention 
pon . en ebe theſe conteſts, till after having given an account of a 
ram literarum diſpute, which Valla maintained on a point of a law. 
cultu baud con- A civilian cenſured him one day very ſeverely; you 
tentus falcem mit- are a ſhoemaker, ſays he to him, who go beyond 
peg n len e, your laſt; you are not contented with the ſtudy of 
tenam, Juris / r h 
Romani peritiam Polite learning, but you thruſt your fickle into the 
alizuam Abi a. harvelt of other people; you value yourſelf upon your 
rogoret. Boxhor- {kill in the Roman law (21). Explain to me there- 
nius, II/. Univ. fre this paſſage in the Code, continued he, ſhewing 


+ al edit. him the famous and moſt difficult law, quingae pedum 


to Rome, and found there ſuch good Patrons, that they procured him the Pope's favour, 

and the liberty of teaching, and a penſion (d). He died Auguſt the 1ſt 1465, as ap- 

pears from his epitaph (e); which his mother cauſed to be engraven in the Church of St. Ce) See the te- 
John Lateran, of which he was Canon. I ſhall give the ſubſtance of a long Narrative werk [4]: 
Page 116, which I have met with of his conteſts with the Inquiſitors EJ. We ſhall ſee there that 


he 


preſcriptione (22). Valla anſwered, that there was (22) Quem (lo- 
nothing more unjuſt than to pretend, that he was in- cum) A curiHf- 
tirely ignorant of the Roman law, if he could not /. © 4 nemine 
explain a point, which ſcarce any body had yet un- kris 70 U 
derſtood ; that it ought to be propoſed, not to thoſe, /:2um, imo deps- 
who imagined themſelves to know ſomething of the /tum of confla- 
ancient Civil Law, but to thoſe who boaſt that they are 5 Idem, ibid. 


not ignorant of any thing whatſoever. Quid improbius P, 95% See the 


' ; I 5 a article of ABE- 
guam velle damnare me, ut nibil juris intelligentem, LARD, remark 


guia locum aut nulli, aut vix ulli intellectum non eæ po- [AA]. 
ſuerim? Debuiſſe illum proponi non ei qui aliguid juris 

fe intelligere diceret, ſed ei qui omnia (23). However (23) Box horn. 
he explained it like a perion, who was well ſkilled EH. Univ. pag. 
in the Roman law ; and then queſtioned the Civilian 953. | 
in his turn, and abſolutely ſilenced him. This ag- 

greſſor found himſelf ſo confounded by the queſtions 

put to him upon the right of preſcriptions eſtabliſhed _, 

in the XII tables, that he went away full of treſent- 

ment, and from that time conceived a mortal hatred 

againſt Valla, and even attempted his life. Alia e 


Jure queſtione petita adverſarium ad ſilentium adegit. 


Nam cum de Fure Uſucapionum ex duodecim tabulis non- 
nibil rogaret, in eas anguſtias cundem illum ſuum adver- 
ſarium adduxit, ut hic in conclave, velut furens fe re- 
ceperit, atque ex eo tempore homo wvindifte cupi diſſimus, 
odio pluſquam Vatiniano Vallam fuerit proſequutus, wite- 
ue ejus inſidiatus (24). This is the firſt part of Box- (24) 43 
hor dase N arratve. Let us ſee the Fab. TOR _ 
As the ſcience of the Divines, continues he, is 
more ſacred and more neceſſary, and their authority 
greater, this learned man could not attack their fol- 
lies without expoſing himſelf to the utmoſt danger. 
Ut Theologorum & ſanctior magiſque neceſſaria 4 Cl 


ma 


eft, & aucforital major, ita cum eorum quoque ignorantia 


putidiſſimis ineptiis commiſſus, vitam ac omnes fortu- 
nas ſuas in ultimum pene diſcrimen adduxit (25). He (2 5) Idem, bd. 
was preſent in Lent at the ſermon of a Franciſcan _ 
Frier (26), upon the ſame day, when that Frier took (26) His name 
for his text the Apoſtle's Creed. Having obſerved, was Antonius 
that the Preacher had aſſerted, that St. Peter ſays, J Bentontinus. 
believe in God the Father almighty, that St. Andrew 
added, Creator of heaven and earth, and that the 
other Apoſtles furniſhed the reſt of the articles in their 
turn, he aſked after the ſermon was done Angelillus 
Campanus (27), whether there were'any authors, who (27) He was Se- 
affirmed that the Creed was drawn up in this man- ctrecery to the 
ner. Campanus anſwered, that he had never met with King. 
this in any book, and that this Frier was the only 


perſon, whom he had heard aſſert that St. Jerom was 


born at Rome. They made him a viſit, and aſked 
him where he had read, that this ancient father was 
a Roman. Many have ſaid ſo, anſwered he, but who 
denies it? Valla laughed at this incongruity (28) ; (28) Primum bo- 
for the perſon, who affirms a thing, ought to name min's fulticiam 
his witneſles, eſpecially when he is called upon; and / Lalla excepie 
it is not the buſineſs of others to name thoſe who de- ag Os 
ny it. However Valla told the Preacher, that St. negaret, — 
Jerom repreſents himſelf as a native of a town in ipſe gui hoc af= 
Dalmatia : Hieronymus ipſe ſe Romanum dicit, ſed Srmaverat, & 
Panonium aut Dalmatam ex oppi do Stridone (29). i. e. 8 4 
„St. Jerom himſelf does not ſay, that he was a Ro- Fern. Hip, . 
* man, but born at Stridon in Panonia or Dalma- pag. 954. 
« tia.” Some, replied the Frier, ſay, that he was a 
Roman, and others that he was a Dalmatian. There (29) Idem, ibid. 
were two faults in this reply; can any teſtimony upon 
this point, that deſerves to be regarded, be oppoſed to 
that of St, Jerom ? And after all ought not the name {30) Cognita bo- 
of the witneſs to have been produced? Valla perceiv- minis wmperitia 
ing the ignorance and obſtinacy of the man abandon- 1 dee 
ed the ſubject (30), and proceeded to the queſtion con- agg ney > ooh 
cerning the Creed. What foundation have you, ſaid pag. 955. 

| h 


e, 


668 


(31) Vebenenter 

in Vallam velut 

impium bominem 

& Cbriſtianæ rei 

Eccleſiaque boſ- 

tem exorſus eft lo- 
_ macbari, Idem, 
ibid. 


V A L 


he drew upon himſelf the violent hatred of a Civilian,, whom he had been too hard for 
in a diſputation, He was provoked to this diſputation by an air of contempt, which un- 
doubtedly increaſed the rage of the aggreſſor. He is cenſured for too much vanity, for 
he made too great a ſhew of his wit and learning, and diſplayed them with more oſten- 


tation in the converſation of the learned men, than in his writings [T. | 
racter of thoſe, whoſe view is to be paid on the ſpot, and to be witneſſes of the admira- 
tion which they are ambitious of. He eſpouſed the doctrine of Epicurus with reſpect to 
the ſovereign good [G] > but he rectified it in ſuch a manner, that he reconciled it with 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity. He was an exceſſive admirer of Quintilian, and affected 
to defpiſe Ariſtotle [HI. It is ſaid, that he let fall once at table that he had ſome ar- 


he, to aſſert that it was formed by the Apoſtles by 
pieces? The Doctors of the Church anſwered the 
Irier, have informed me of this. Name them, re- 
plied Valla, quote them, I have already anſwered 
you, replied he; and then fell into a rage, and ſaid 
that Valla was an impious man, and an enemy to'the 
Chriſtian Religion (31). Some days after he abuſed 
him in a ſermon, and continued his outrage againſt 
him to ſuch an exceſs, that King Alphonſus was obli- 
ged to put a ſtop to this torrent of calumnies. Valla 


nnding himſelf provoked to a diſpute fixed up at the 


gate of the great Church all . which 
had been cenſured in him, and offered to defend them 
againſt all oppoſers. He invited to this fight ſeveral 


Gentlemen, and even the King's ſon. He prepared a 


great hall; every body waited the iflue of this affair; 


but Valla's enemies would not run any riſque ; they 


made intereſt at Court, that Valla ſhould be prohibit- 
ed from proceeding farther. He obeyed, but inſulted 


| his adverſaries in a Latin Diſtich, which he fixed up 


at the door of the hall. 


Rex pacis, miſerans fternendas Marte phalanges, 
Vicłoris cupidum continuit gladium. 


i. e. * The peaceful King out of compaſſion to the 


* troops, which would have periſhed in the engage- 
« ment, reſtrained the eager ſword of the victor.“ 


They were ſo enraged, that they uſed their utmoſt 


efforts to procure him to be condemned either to death 
or perpetual impriſonment. 'They ſummoned him 


before the Archbiſhop's Vicar-general. He y__—_ be- 
a nume- 


fore him, and was greatly ſurprized to fin 

rous aſſembly of Monks of all orders ; for he had not 
ſuſpected, that the intrigue was of ſuch vaſt impor- 
tance. He was aſked, whether he did not believe, 
that the Creed was drawn up by the Apoſtles. No, 
anſwered he, but by the Council of Nice ; and I 
ground this opinion upon very ſtrong reaſons. The 
Inquiſitor, who interrogated him, declared, that this 
anſwer was heretical. Letters were produced, wherein 
Valla corrected certain errors, which by the negligence 
of the tranſcribers had crept into the decrees of the 
Popes ; and he was told, that this boldneſs of his de- 


| ſerved the flames. He then diſcovered his danger, 


(32) Idem, Ibid. 


and proteſted, that in all theſe points he believed as 
the Church believed. He was urged to condemn and 
retract his writings ; but he deſired, that it might 
firſt be ſhewn, that he was miſtaken ; otherwiſe it 
would appear, that they had no view to the cor- 
rection of his heart, but only that of his tongue. 
Cur non potius vos dacetis eſſe reuocanda an mavultis 
oris mei quam animi emendationem quo enim pacto ego 
emendor, niſi id quod ore fateor, animo etiam ſentiam? 
Et quomudo ex animo ſentiam, niſi ſententiam quam ut 
ver iſſimam hattenus tuecor, vos falfi convincatis (32). 
„ Why do not you rather point out to me what I 


bought to 1ecant? Do you rather aim to correct my 


(33 Tum Ale- 
lanus Epiſcopus 
ejuſdem Ordinis 


'  (Predicatorum) 


manus ei injecit 
& tibi, inquit, 
homo ſceleſtiſſime 
Juperbia big depo» 
 nendaeſt, 


« mouth than my heart ] For how can I amend, un- 
„ leſs my mind believes what my tongue confeſſes ? 
« And how can | believe in my heart, unleſs you 
« ſhew me, that the opinion, which I have hitherto 
„ maintained as true, is abſolutely falſe ?” He was 
then laid hold of by a Biſhop, who ſaid to him, Vile 
wretch as thou art, thy pride muſt be immediately 
abated (33). Valla repeated as before, I believe every 
thing that the Church believes. He was aſked then 
what he thougbt of the ten Categories. How, an- 
ſwered he, do they belong to the Faith like the ten 
commandments of God's law ? Why not, replied 
they ; do not they belong to the Faith ? Do not you 


e ſolicitous of Win 


This is the cha- 


' rows 


know, that the Doctrine in Logic, ſenſus di viſus, 
ſenſus compaſitus, ſerves to explain the moſt important 
controverties, in divinity (34) f To. bring the dif- (34) Nd, 
pute to a ſhorter compaſs, replied Valla, I declare, inquit, Aleſanus, 
that though our holy mother, the Church knows no- 77/4": 9's per- 
thing of theſe things, yet I believe what ſhe believes. „ 55 . 
Age, inguit Valla, rem comprndii Faciamus: el iſta mate Diale&ice, 
mater Eccleſia ignoret, tamen idem de illis credo quad um de ſenſu di- 
mater E gelte They would have proceeded, but as */ S compoſito 
the King had Tent ſome perſons to protect Valla, they . TY 
ſto t there. #3 IBQ nenn Fefe: 3 80 ver ſias explicari. 

find two miſtakes in thi long Narrative of Box- Idem, ibid. 

hornius ; one is, that he places theſe facts under the | 

ear 1411, which was antecedent to the birth of 

alla; and the ojher is, that he quotes no author. 

[EF] Di{played them with more oſtentation in the con- 
werſations of learned men, than in his writings.) Jo- 
vian Pontanus has made this obſervation after having 
greatly recommended the modeſty of Pomponius Læ- 
tus. Contra vero, Continues he (35), Laurentius Val. (35) Tov. Pon- 
lenſis, multe wir dodtrinæ, ingemigue in primis acuti, tanus, de Sermone, 
popularibus in congreſſibus ac literatorum circulis eſten- lib. G. cap. 4+ 
tande diſcipline judicatus eft fuiſſt ſtudigſſor, ne dicam ***' "737% 
parum modeſius, ut in iis circulis multo appareret dili- 
gentior, quam in libris ipſis, quos ſeriptos religuit, Cum- 
gue non pauca in Dialeficis adinvenifſet adverſus bo- 
rum temporum artis ejus magiſtros, to ſeſe efferebat, 
palam ut diceret, nullam eſſe Logicam pieter Lanren- 
tianam. i. e. On the other hand, Laurence Valla, 
«© a man of great learning and very acute genius, 
« was thought to be in the public aſſemblies, and the 
company of men of letters, too oſtentatious of his 
© knowledge not to fay, that he was wanting in 
«« modeſty, for upon theſe occaſions he was more 
ng his learning, than in his 
*« books themſelves. And as he had found out ſeveral 
„things in Logic againſt the maſters of that art in 
the preſent age, he was ſo vain of them, that he 
„ openly declared, that there was no Logic but the 
« Laurentian,” | | 5 

[G] He eſpouſed the doftrine of Epicurus with reſpect 
to the ſovereign good.) See his book De woluptate & 
vero bono, It has been put into the Index as a book 
prohibited to be read. See alſo the book which he 


La) 
* 


intitled Apologia pro ſe & contra calumniatores ad Eu- 


genium quartum Pont. Maximum. You will find there 
that he chiefly juſtifies what he had taught, viz. that 
pleaſure is our ſovereign good. Defendit ſe ſuaque 
ſcripta, & yRECIPUE quod weoluptatem flatuerit ſum- 
mum bonum, virtutes ancillas efſe voluptatis, Prudentiam 
non a malitia, Nibil amari propter aliud, nec etiam 
propter ſe, Præſcientiam Dei non obſtare arbitrii liber- 
tati: Symbolum non fattum eſſe ab apoſtolis per parti- | 
culas (36). i. e. He defended himſelf and his (46) Geſner. 13 
«« writings, and «ſpecially what he had taught, that %%. folio 
« pleaſure is the ſovereign good, that the virtues are 47%. 
* the handmaids of pleaſure, and that prudence does 
not differ from malice ; that nothing is loved for 
«« its own ſake or that of any thing elſe; that God's 
«« foreknowledge does not intrench upon the liberty of 
„„the will; that the creed was not drawn up by the 
« Apoltles by pieces.“ 

LI] He was an exceſſive admirer of Quintilian, and 
affected to deſpiſe Ariſtotle.] Voſſius will furniſh me 
with the Commentary, which I want. I extract it 
from the place, where he endeavours to ſhew, that 
with regard to Rhetoric Ariſtotle is the greateſt ma- 
ſter that can be followed. Negue nos, adds he (37), (47) Voſſius, de 
aut Auſonii judicium movet gui Latinorum tantam rati- Rhetoric naturd 
onem habuit : aut Vallenfis ( quamwvis wiri non minis 4c l1curine, 
de Rep. literarid meriti, quam Camillus olim de Ro- OG 1 
mand ) elogium terret: guia ille, nec in Fabio laudando 
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rows in his quiver againſt the Meſſiah himſelf [II. He was not well enough ſkilled in 


669 


the Greek tongue, to undertake, as he did, the tranſlations of Thucydides, Herodotus, 
and Homer's Iliad : theſe Tranſlations are not good [K]; but his Notes upon the New 
ln the 34th Teſtament are not bad. See what Mr. Simon ſays of them (F). He was much better 


hapter of his 
Hiſtoire Critique 


ſkilled in the Latin than in the Greek Language ; his book of Elegancies, compared 


de Commentateurs With his Tranſlation of Thucydides, &c. ſhews it: he was falſely accuſed of having 


do Nowvea Ze. ſtoln it [L]. 


modum invenit, nec in Ariflotele, Tullio, Priſciano, (& 
guo non, fi unum Fabium demas ?)] inſeFando, ſxþe ha- 
beat cauſſam. i. e. Nor are we moved by the judg- 
% ment of Auſonius, who only regards the Latin 
« writers, nor terrified by the encomium of Valla 
«« (though a man, who deſerved as well of the Re- 
7 2 of Letters as Camillus did anciently of the 
«« Roman) for he keeps no bounds in commending 
«© Quintilian, nor in cenſuring Ariſtotle, Tully, Priſ- 
% cian (and whom not, except Quintilian alone ?) 
*« though frequently without reaſon.” The following 
words are remarkable: Videtur autem wir ille nimis 
quantum liberaliter Quincbilianum ſuſtuliſſe laudibus, 
quod videret Georgium Trapezuntium perpetuum efſe in 
Hoc inceſſendo. Nam & lib. IV. Antidoti ſcribit, ea de 
cauſſã fabi ſemeſtri integro cum Trapezuntio fuiſſe con- 
tentionem; neque in gratiam cum eo rediifſe, niſi cim is 
publice docendi, provinciam defineret. i. e. He ſeems 
«< to have fallen into theſe exceſſive encomiums of 
„ Quintilian, becauſe he ſaw George Trapezuntius 
«« perpetually cenſuring that writer. For in the 4th 
book of his Artidvte he writes, that he had had 
« a conteſt with Trapezuntius for ſix months together 
«« upon that very account, and was never reconciled 
* to him, till he abandoned the province of teaching 
«« publicly.” I believe with Voſſius, that the ſpirit 
of contradiftion prompted Valla to this exceſſive ad- 
miration of Quintilian : he had an adverſary, who 
was eternally declaiming againſt this Rhetorician 
this was ſufficient to induce him to eſpouſe the con- 
trary fide of the queſtion, In his Logic he depre- 

tiates as much as poſſible the authority of Arittotle. 
[Ii ſaid, that be let fall once at table, that he 
had ſome arrows in his quiver againſt the Meſſiah hin- 
 felf.) It is pretended that he uttered this blaſphemy 
| to Anthony Panormita. It was undoubtedly in his 
(38) Pontanus ear (38), and not in ſuch a manner, that all who were 
however ſays, as at table with them could hear it. Panormita trem- 
we have ſeen a- bled with horror, and would not ſpeak to him. 
bove, e Taceo, ſays Voſſius (39), guid negue in Chriſtum ¶ hor- 
5 " 3 in Chri. rendum ] ſpicula fibi deefſe dicebat ; ut quidem ſcripfit 
2 ſpicula. ovianus Pontanus (): & ante eum Poggius ſecunda 
in Vallam Inveiva (Y), ubi exprobrat, quod hoc in 
(30) Voſſius, de convivio dixerit Antonio Panormite : qui propterea ex- 


| Rbetoricae natura hyrruerit, & alloquio ulterids dignum negarit. i. e. 


ac conſtitutione, 


« [| omit to obſerve, that he ſaid, that he had 
Pag · 48. 


* (O horrid) ſome arrows in his quiver againſt Chriſt 
« himſelf, as Jovian Pontanus writes, and before him 
« Poggius in his ſecond invective againſt Valla, where 
„ he charges him with having ſaid this at a feaſt to 
| (4) Fol. 87. a © Anthony Panormita, who trembled at it, and 
t. anni 1513+ would not ſpeak to him again.“ Spondanus has 
(40) Spondanus, not omitted this, after having ſaid, that this Critic 
ad ann. 1447, had not ſpared St. Auguſtin, St. Jerom, or Boetius. 
num. 10. Let us add, that he did not ſuffer Thomas Aquinas to 
eſcape him. * His ſtyle is too free, for he is too 
<«« ſevere in cenſuring the miſtakes of Remi, St. Tho- 
„% mas Aquinas, and ſome other writers, who have 
« yentured, according to him, to undertake to com- 
« ment upon St. Paul without underſtanding the 
© Greek tongue. He rejects, as a mere fable, what 
« is commonly told of that Apoſtle's appearing to St. 
| « Thomas, affirming that no perſon had ſo well un- 
3 « derſtood his Epiſtles as he. If this had been true, 
Ear, Cee « ſays he, he would not have failed to take notice to 
des Commentateurs him of his errors; () Peream niſi id commentitium : 
du Nouveau Te- num cur eum Paulus non admonuit erratorum ſuo- 
ſtament, ch. 34. um (41) !“ He ſometimes cenſures the Popes without 
page 485. ground, as when he accuſes Celeſtinus I of Neſtori- 
(42) Theophil, aniſm, Father Theophilus Raynaud loads bim with 
Raynaudus, in reproaches on that account (42). 
Heploth. Sect. [X] Theſe tranſlations are not good.) Here follows 
2. Serie 1.cap- 5+ what Huetius ſuppoſes Caſaubon to have thought of 


ermone, 


Net. in Epiſt. I. 
ad Cor, cap. 9+ 


page m. 16, 17. 


Vol. IX. 


it [. Ludovicus Vives praiſes him for a thing which deſerves to be known [M. 
Mr, Varillas has committed ſome miſtakes [N]. 


VALLA 


them. Annis ab hinc dicentis Herodotuni & Thucydidem 

Latinis literis exponebat Laurentius Valla, in ed bene 

& eleganter dicendi copiti, quam totis voluminibus eæ- 

plicavit,  inelegans tamen, & pen? barbarus ; Gracis 

ad hoc literis leviter tinflus, ad auctorum ſententias pa- 

rum attentus, oſcitans ſwpr, & alias res agent, fidem | | 
apud eruditos decoxit (43). i. e. Two hundred years (43) Huetivs, de 


ago Laurence Valla tranſlated Herodotus and 47e Inte r. 


« 'Thucydides into Latin; but as great a maſter as he P'S . _ 
«© was of the elegancies of the Latin tongue, in theſe 
* verſions he was very inelegant and almoſt barba- 
„% rous. Beſides he was but little ſkilled in the Greek 
Language, not very attentive to the ſenſe of the au- 
thors themſelves, and often careleſs, by which 
means he loſt all authority among men of learn- 
6&2. - WO 
[L] His book of Elegancies . . . . . ſhews it: be 
was falſely accuſed of having floln it.] This books 
has been reprinted a great number of times. He de- 
clares in his epiſtle dedicatory, that it had been pub- 
liſhed without his order or conſent. This epiſtle de- 
dicatory was addreſſed to Tortellius chamberlain of 
Pope Nicholas V. It is not dated; but we find by 
it, that it was written under that Pope. It was very 
difficult at that time to collect ſuch a number of obſer- 
vations ; this required great ſtudy and genius. The 
prodigious ſucceſs of this work chagrined the author's 
enemies, and induced them to publiſh, that he had 
robbed the writings of others, and that his book was 
the production of Aſconius Pedianus. This calumny, 
which was at the bottom very honourable to Valla, 
did not gain any credit. Voſſius was in the right to 
treat it as an impudent one. Admodum perfrictæ 
frontis fuiſſe neceſſe eft, qui, cùm Laurentii Val. 
lenſis Elegantiarum libros in honore efſe dolerent, in 
wuleys ſparſere, eos jam olim in Germania fuiſſe re- 
pertos, quodgue ſcripti ent literis fugientibus ac fatiſ- 
centibus, viæ certis cognitum indiciis tandem fuiſſe, Aſco- 
nit Pediani efſe opus: cujus calumniæ meminit Mariange- 
lus Accurſius in diatribarum ſuarum defenſione, ui 
Teſtudo nomen fecit (4). i. e. They muſt be per- (44) Voſſius, de 
* ſons of vaſt aſſurance, who being vexed that Valla's _ Se 
« treatiſe of Elegancies was highly elteemed, ſpread a in, 144 97 
report abroad, that it had been formerly found in Ger quotes the Teſts 
«© many, written in ſo obſcure a manner, the writing de of Mariange- 
« being almoſt obliterated, that it was with difficulty lus Accurfius. 
& diſcovered to be the work of Aſconius Pedianus. 
This calumny is mentioned by Mariangelus Accurſius 
« in the defenſe of his Diatribæ, which he intitled 
« Tefludo.” . 5 | | 
[M] Ludovicus Vives praiſes him for a thing which 
deſerves to be known.) However careful Valla was to 
inquire into the propriety of expreſſions, and to in- 
ſtrut his readers in it, he ſuſpended his labour, 
when the queſtion was about an obſcene word, and he 
choſe that the ſignification of it ſhould continue un- 
ag This is very a0 approved of by Vives. 
ene Laurentius Valla de verbo quodam ob ſcœuo, ignorari | 
malo quam me docente ſciri W " * 9 Dif. 
Tl Mr. Varillas has committed ſome miſtakes.) I. ciplinis, lib. 3. 
He has faid (46), that Laurence Valla not finding any pag. m. 287. 
perſon more to criticize upon at the Court of Rome went : 
to that of Naples. This is a double miſtake'; it is miſ- (46); Fol. 
tranſlating the original, and advancing a thing not ,,,.. _ 8 72 | 
true in itlelf. The Latin paſſage, which Varillas in- 
tended to tranſlate, ſignifies, that Valla, not finding any 
thing at the Pope's Court to pleaſe him, went to that ; 
of Alphonſus King of Naples (47). Does this mean, (47) Nad nibil 
that be found no perſon more to criticiſe upon at the |, - — 
Court of Rome ? Does it not on the contrary intimate, nm ad 4l/on- 
that there remained many perſons to be ceniured ? For ſum regem ſe con» 
when every thing diſpleaſes a perſon at a Court, the ſub- t. Joris, in 
jed of cenſure is not exhauſted. We may aſſure our 5% caps 15. 
. _ ſelves, 1 3% 
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VALLA (GEORGE), a native of Piacenza, was Phyſician and Profeſtor of polite 


74) Claruit fub Learning at Venice, and flouriſhed after the middle of the i';th Century. (a). He was 
well ſkilled in the Latin and Greek tongues, and wrote a confiderable number of books 
both in Phyſic and Literature [A]. He exaſperated the Duke of Milan ſo much by his 
too impetuous zeal for the Trivulcian faction, that this Prince perſecuted him to ſuch a 
degree, as to procure him to be committed to pr 


 Friderico III. 
uxta Trittemi- 
um verd ſub Max- 
imiliano, Venetiis 

A. C. 1494. 
gaſes in Chronol. 


edic. Merck- the moſt ſevere 


linus, in Linde- 
nio renovato, pag. 
342. Konig pla- 
ces him under the 
year 1528. Mr. 
Baillet, Jugemens 
des Savant, num. 
609. ſuppoſes him 
to be alive in 


1541. | 
ſelves, that a perſon of Valla's humour would never 
have left Rome, becauſe ſubjects of cenſure were want- 
ing, he having ſaid all that could be ſaid againft that 
Court. II. Valla did not offer to write the hiſtvry of 
the moft illuſtious events of Naples; but he wrote the 
hiſtory of Ferdinand King of Caftille and Arragon, 
father of Alphonſus King of Naples. Here are two 
faults more; a falſe tranflation of Paulus Jovius's 
words (48), and a — in — = itſelf. _ — 
is a great deal of exceſs in the judgment which Mr. 
II 015 Variilas pronounces againſt this book of Valla. 
Belli in Hiſpania He laboured upon it.. with ſuch little ſucceſs, theſe 
atgue Sicilia ge are his words, that his attverſaries had reaſon lo re- 
. 3 proach him with falling bimſelf into all the faults, 
: ' evhich he had ſo often objected to others. He is a third 
time guilty of the two faults abovementioned. The 
(49) Eoſcyli cba- Latin words of Paulus Jovius (49) do not expreſs 
rattere ut jus this; and it is abſolutely falſe, that Valla in the com- 
5 „ Poſition of this work has been guilty of all the barha- 
eee riſms, with which he has charged other writers. IV. 
prætepta tradide- It has not been thought, as Mr. Varillas affirms, that 
7it. Idem, ibid Valla left the Court of Naples, becauſe that book was 
deſpiſed. He bad other diſgraces, and thoſe more 
ſevere ones (50), which obliged him to leave that 
Court. V. It is very abfurd to imagine, that the 
mother of this learned man wrote the epitaph upon 
her ſon. It is true, we read theſe words in the inſerip- 
tion on the tomb: Catharina mater filio pientiſſimo po- 
fait, but according to the ſtyle of epitaphs this ſig- 
nifies only, that the mother cauſed that monument to 
be erected. By this falſe principle of Varillas we 
ought to believe, that perſons, who never underſtood a 
word of Latin, wrote very fine epitaphs in that lan- 
guage ; for we meet with many of that kind at the 
bottom of which we read meftifima conjux, or mater, 
or filia paſuit, or maiſtiſſimi filit poſuerunt. VI. As one 
error very frequently is attended with another, Varil- 
Fault in Ragaste, las, Bad fallen into a new miſtake; for imagining 
for theſe wores that Valla's mother wrote the epita ph on her ſon, he 


may be taken in afſerts that 20 body would ſave her that trouble. VII. 
this ſenſe ; 
among ſt the intire 


bouts of invec- in the Republic of Letters by being the firſt (51), who 
tives, that which publiſhed intire books of invettives and recriminations, 
was firſt in rank J refer to Mr. de Larroque, who has ſhewn him (5 2), 
was publ19ed &y that St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Hilary, publiſhed 
Laurence Hal, ;nvectives, one againſt the Emperor Julian, the other 
agalnſt the Emperor Conſtantius. He might have 
traced the thing higher ; for though there is reaſon to 
doubt, that Saffulte invective againſt Cicero, and that 
of Cicero againſt Salluſt, were not written by the 
perſons, whoſe names they bear, it is certain that they 
(53) They are Are antecedent to the age of Conſtantine. It cannot 
commonly print- be pretended, that Varillas intended only to ſpeak of 
ed in the gth vol. the Chriſtian writers, for the Republic of Letters, of 
of St. Jerom's. which he ſpeaks, does not exclude Paganiſm. But 
nt even though we ſhould have the complaiſance to con- 
(<4) In the te. fine our ſelves to the bounds of Chriſtianity, we ſhould 
mark [5] of the {till have other examples to oppole to him beſides thoſe 
article VERGE- mentioned by Mr. de Larroque. Have not we two 
RIUS, books of invectives written by Ruffinus againſt St. Je- 
rom (53) ? I ſpeak in another place (54) of an in- 
"Inced, de Fly. vective, written in the very age of Laurence Valla, 
rence, pag- 167. but before he ever thought of his. And did not 

6) Candidus Petrarch, who lived an hundred years before him, 
Fs, „„ write invectives againſt a Phyſician ? VIII. It is not true, 
Laurentii Vallæ that Laurence Valla praiſed no Grammarian of his 
teſti manio exaiſ- gime, but Candidus December (55): This is com- 
Vine cerſw® mitting a fourth time the fame fault; for the fact is 
beer 7 in abſolutely falſe, and he has miſ- tranſlated his origi- 
. caps 15. nal (56). Paulus Jovius's words are a commendation 
page 39 · 


(48) Apud quem 


(59) See above 
the rem, [D]. 


(50 A groſs. 


(52) Larroque, 
Pretace to the 
Nouvelles accu- 
ſatious conte Mr. 
Varillas. 


(55) Varillas, 


hardſhips in that confinement; but upon his tria he was acquitted 
and had his poſt reſtored to him. He did not poſſeſs it Jong, for he died ſuddenly ſoon 
after, He was juſt going out of his lodgings in order to read a Lecture; and was only 
ſtopped by a natural neceſſity to go to the neceſſary houſe, and he expired there like 
Arius the Herefiarch, His ſcholars: waited a long time in-the Auditory; and were ſeized 
with exceſſive grief [BI], when they were informed of the reaſon of his not One 

5p | 8 | | e 


As for what he ſays, that Valla gave an ill example 


iſon at Venice icſeH (h). He ſuffered 


7 


of December, without exeluding any other Grammarian. 
IA] Vote à confiderable nunuber 'of books in Phyfic and 
Literature.] Here follow theititles of ſome of them. 
De tuenda ſanilate per vidum, & que ſecundum cu- 
juſpue nataram in vicbu ſegnenun aut fugienda ſunt. 
De humani corporis partibus. De diſferentiis pulfuum. 
De corporis comntodi: & incum motlir. niet ſa Molle- 
cinæ ex Grecs potiſſimum contratize Abri ſeptem. It is 
obſerved, in Lindenias renavatus, that this laſt book 


(5) Pierius Vale, 
ria nus, de LI 
rat. Inſel. lib. x, 
Pag m. 27. 


was part of that intitled Eæpetendu & Fugienda (1). (1) Fxtant oper's 
We may add, that our Valla tranflated from Greek Y end. 


Rhazi's book e Peſlilentid, that of Plellus 4% Vidal. 
ratione, that of Alexander Aphrodiſienſis de Febrium cau- 
fis & differentiis, that of Nemeſius de naturd hominis (2) 
and ſome others (3). We may remark by the way, 
that Huetius ſtyles him a very bad tranſlator (4). ' The 
works of literature written by Valla are either treat iſes 
on Grammar and Rhetoric, or Commentaries on ſome 
books of Cicero, Horace's Art of Poetry, Juvenal, 
&c. He wrote a comment älſo on the ſecond bool: 
of Pliny. *'Phis book was printed at Venice in 1502, 


. 


& F ; ugtendorum 
libri24,25, 26 


2 
275 28, 23, 30. 


„ Mercklinus, in 


Lindeno ren wa- 


fo, pag. 342. 
(2) Idem, ibid. 


2) See Geſner's 
Bitlicth. fol. 273. 


in 4to. It muſt certainly be very ſcarce, ſince Father (4) Ne: gi 


Hardouin could not meet with it (g). But we mult not 
forget the treatiſe de experendrs & fugiendit rebus; it 
is a kind of Engclpedia, of which Paulus Jovius 
ſpeaks with a pretty deal of contempt ; for there is no 
doubt, but that the words, which I am going to 
quote, relate to that compilation; Diſciplinas, literaſque 
omnes, uno ingenti wolumine complexus, multa potius di- 
dice, guum in ed celerd tranſturſus perdiſcenda prfteris 
religuiſſè vidtur. Dudhdoquidem cbacerwantis omnia, 
indefeeque ſcribentis, 2 illi Romane elocutionis 
fſprritus * diſuerit,  gho und boluminum vita pro- 
care alitu?, lingiſſimò que 
ing comprized a ſyſtem of all the ſeveral parts of 
learning in one vaſt volume, he ſeems rather to 
have learned a great deal himſelf, than to have left 
« much to be learned by, poſlerity in that cran- 
« fient manner. For whilſt he heaps together e- 
very thing, and writes without intermiſſion, the 
*« neceſlary genius of the Roman ſtyle is wanting in 
him, which alone propagates and immortalizes a 
« work.” John Peter Valla, the author's fon, pub- 
liſhed it, and modeſtly owns that it was not perfect: 
he makes many excuſes to the readers (7), becauſe his 
father had been prevented by death from putting the 
laſt hand to it. This work is divided into 49 books 
and ſeven weeks, Sorel has ſeverely criticiſed upon 
it (3). Gelner obſerves, that George Valla had bor- 
rowed of the Greeks a great many things without ac- 
knowledging them. Nes jane obſervavimus Georgium 
Vallam a Gratis permulta difſimulanter efſe mutuatum, 
non pauca perperam in Latinum ſermonem tranſtu- 
life (9). i. e. have obſerved that George Valla 
has tacitly borrowed à great many things of the 
* Greeks, and tranſlated ſeveral things into Latin in 
Da wretched manner.” He may therefore be placed 
in the liſt of plagiaries. | 

LB] His. ſcholars . . . . avere ſeized with exceſſive 
grief. Ihe quotation I am going to give will be lon— 
ger than the text requires: but I have inſerted it that 
the reader may fee at large With what regard our 
Valla's diſciples ſpake of him. Haud ita multo pſt 
eum mane ſummo paratus efſet conferre ſe ad auditorium, 
1bi tunc Tuſculanas Cicerinis queſtiones prelegebat, deque 
anime” immortalitate vehementiſſime, doctiſſimògue guoti- 
die diſſerebat, dum interim carport vataturus excrementa 
eibi dejecit, animam etiam mor ie ſubitaria exhalavit. 


Nos qui quotidie ad admirandam hominis dodirinam 


JSub matutinum crepuſculum conveniebamus, non jobs 
3 | tali 


Georgios Valle 
laber :!le ſucceſſit, 
nam & a Grec:s 
dilſentit ſæpe, & 
que offequitur 
non rar per ver- 
tit, Huetiue, de 
claris Interpreti- 
bus, pag- m. 221, 
See below Geſ- 
ner's words. 


| r- (5) Vide Herduini 
prodiftitur (6). i. e. Hav- Pref. in Plinium. 


(6) Paulus Jovi- 
us, in Elog. cap. 


113. pag. 256. 


(7) In Epiſccla 
nuncupatoria. See 


Geſner, in Bibli- 


oth, folio 273. 


(8) Sorel, de l 
Perfection de 
P Homme, pag. 
289, 290. 


(9) Geſner, Bib» 
liotb, folio 27 3» 
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(e) Extrafted 


from Pierius 


(10) Pierius Va- 


lerianus, de Litt. 
Infel. lib, 1. pag. 
27, 28. 


VAL 11 


He was to have continued that day his explication of a paſſige of Cicero's Tuſculan 
2 Queſtions concerning the immortality of the ſoul (c). Pierius Valerianus, who informs us 
A of this, makes ſome judicious reflections upon this Kind of death [C]. | N 


tali nos doctore defraudatos intelleximus, quam hora pro- 
fitendi fruſtra elapſa certos, qui more cauſam ſuſcita- 
rentur, domum ejus delegavimus, qui redeuntes gymnaſium 
noſtrum præter ſomnium ſpem, quia nullum male valetu- 
dinis incommodum præceſſerat, voce illa erudita ſpolia- 
tum atque orbatum renunciaverunt (10). 1. e. Not 
& Jong after, as he was ready to go early in the morning 
& to the Auditory, Where he was then engaged in 
« reading lectures upon Cicero's 'Tuſculan queſtions, 
« and treated daily with great force and learning con- 
4 cerning the immortality of the ſoul, he expired as 
« he was at the neceſſary houſe. We, who reſorted 
e every day, as ſoon as the day dawned, to hear his 
« admirable lectures, did not know that we were de- 
« prived of ſuch a maſter, till after the uſual hour of 
« his reading was elapſed, we ſent certain perſons to 
« inquire into the reaſon of this delay, who at their 
« return informed us, that our ſchool was deprived 
„ of his learned voice, which loſs was unexpected, 
„ ſince he had not the leaſt indiſpoſition before. 
[C] Pierius Valeriamus . . . . makes ſome judicious 
reflections upon this kind of death.) He begins with 
obſerving, that ſome perſons would eſteem 1t a great 


happineſs to George Valla to die without any previous 


fickneſs. He then tells us, that according to the Chri- 
ſtian doctrine a ſudden death may be reckoned a miſ- 
fortune. He next remarks, that according to Philoſo- 


phy this accident, and all others, which do not de- 


pend upon ourſelves, ought not to be conſidered as an 
evil. Laſtly, he would have it thought, that the 


manner, in which Valla died, was an happinels, fince 


| Erunt qui genus hoc mortis inter mortalium felicitates 


(11) Idem, ibid. 
paz 28. 


his death was not preceded by pain or indiſpoſition. 


enumerabunt, quippe nullo dolore præwio, nulloque mortis 
metu ſtatim exanimari. Nos tamen ex Chriſtiane pie- 
atis inſtitutis miſerrimum hoc exiſtimamus, ex Philoſo- 
pbiæ verò præceptis, neque quidem calamitates alias, 
guæ alterius, non noſtri juris ſunt, mala exiſt imo; ſed 
erit fuper hoc alias diſſerendi locus. At fuerit felix Valla, 
quia cruciatu nullo, nulliuſque rei anxins e vita migra- 
wit, nobis cert? ejus diſcipulis calamitoſa fuit hominis 
ors, quibus eruditionis ſue tam trifle deſiderium reli- 
quit (11). All this is very judicious; for the violent 
pains of a ſickneſs of fifteen days, and the languors 
of a long diſtemper, reduce a man to a wretched 
ſtate, naturally ſpeaking. He cannot enjoy either 
forbidden or lawful pleaſures ; he ſuffers both ia body 
and mind ; his members render him ſenſible of many 
inconveniences ; his reaſon is broken; he is peeviſh ; 


he is fearful of death; and he cannot think without 


horror of the approach of that King of terrors. A 
ſadden death ſpares all this ; it ought therefore to be 
reckoned a great happineſs, if we do not conſider the 
doctrine of the Goſpel. It was for this reaſon that 
Pierius Valerianus inſerted that exception. Divinity 
teaches us, that a ſinner ſhall not enter into the King- 


dom of God without repenting of his faults; and ex- 


perience teaches us, that all men are ſinners. Ac- 


- cording to theſe principles, we ought to conſider death 


(a) See Voſſius, 
de Poet. Latin. 
Pag · 80. 


as a great misfortune, ſince it does not allow us to hum- 
ble ourſelves before God, and implore his mercy 
through the merits of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Now 
a man, who preſents himſelf a finner and impeni- 
tent before the throne of God, can only expect 
eternal damnation. This is the doctrine of Chriſtia- 
nity. It is in vain to alledge, that a perſon predelti- 
nated to ſalvation cannot die without repentance, tho' 
his death be ſudden ; and that a reprobate cannot die 
penitent, though his death was preceded by a long 
fickneſs; it is in vain, I ſay, to alledge this, for this 
remark cannot ſatisfy the ſcruples of thoſe, who rea- 
ſon thus: a perſon predeſtinated to ſalvation always 
reconciles himſelf to God before he dies; thoſe, who 
die a ſudden death, have na time to reconcile them- 
ſelves to God ; they are not therefore predeſtinated to 


VALLA (NICHOLAS) Doctor of Law, and Canon of the Church of St. Peter 
at Rome, lived in the fifteenth Century. He undertook to tranſlate the Iliad into Latin 
verſe ; but death did not permit him to execute that work (a). What he had tranſlated 


death. I own, it would be raſh to affirm the minor of 
this Syllogiſm as a certain fact; but after all it is the 
moſt ſpecious reaſon that can be urged againſt the 
3 advantage, which ſeveral think there is in 
udden death. They do not fail to obſerve, that ſick- 
neſſes are very oſten a great obſtacle to repentance, 
either becauſe they deſtroy the ſenſes and judgment, 
or becauſe they weaken the reaſon and memory in 
ſuch a manner, that a man is not capable of reflecting 
upon the truths of the Catechiſm, and profiting by 
the exhortations of a Divine, or laſtly, becauſe they 
make him peeviſh and full of complaints, when they 
continue long. This diſpoſition leads directly to im- 
penitence and hardneſs of heart, and ſometimes even 
to impiety. Though we ſhould allow all this, yet 
we might juſtly affirm, that ſickneſs much oftner pro- 
duces a better effect. Thus to pronounce George Val- 
la's death happy, we muſt not conſider it according 
to the Chriſtian ſcheme, but with the eyes of Avgui- 
tus. An happy death, according to the notions of that 
Emperor, was that which was not preceded by any 
indiſpoſition; he wiſhed for ſuch a death; he deſired 
ſuch a death for himſelf and his friends. He found 


herein what good men find in the death of the jutt, 
that is, the object of his wiſhes. He had almoſt what 


he wiſhed for. Sortitus exitum facilem & qualem ſem- 
per optaverat. Nam fere quoties audiſſet cito ac null 
cruciatu defuntlum quempiam ſibi & ſuits tvYaraciar H- 


milem ( hoc enim & werb uti folebat ) precabatur | 12) (12) Sueton. in 


i. e. He died an eaſy death, ſuch as he deſired. Aut. cap. 100. 


«« For as often as he heard, that any perſon died ſud- 
«« denly and without any pain, he wiſhed for ſuch 
«© an eaſy death for himſelf and his friends.” Cæſar, 
his adopted father, had been of the fame opinion. 


He thought. the flow death which Xenophon's Cyrus 


died, to be contemptible ; and that nothing was more 
agreeable than to leave the world unexpectedly. J//ud 
plane inter omnes fere conſtitit, talem ei mortem pene ex 
ſententia obtigiſſe. Nam & quondam cum apud Xeng- 
phontem legiſſet, Cyrum ultima valetudine mandaſſe quæ. 
dam de funere ſuo, aſpernatus tam lentum mortis genus, 
ſubitam ibi celeremgue optawerat. E. pridie quam occi- 
deretur in ſermone nato ſuper cœnae, apud M. Lepi- 
dum, quiſnam efſet finis vite commodiſſimus, repentinum, 8 
inopinatumque pretulerat (13). 1: e. It is almoſt ('3] Suet. in Cæ- 
“ univerſally agreed, that this manner of death was Je, cap. 87. 
almoſt what he wiſhed for. For when he formerly | 
read in Xenophon, that Cyrus in his laſt will pave 

orders concerning his funeral, he expreſſed his con- 

tempt of ſuch a ſlow manner of death, and wiſhed 

4 fora ſudden one. And the day before he was killed, 

it being debated in converſation at ſupper at M. Le- 

„ pidus's houſe, which was the beſt manner of dying, 

he preferred a fudden and unexpected one.” Heficd 

ranks among the privileges of the golden age the man- | 

ner, in which men died, which was in the arms of () Asidius 
ſleep. One of our critics, Julius Scaliger, has blamed 4 1 
Ovid for having omitted this privilege in his deſcrip- <0 aper nog 
tion of that age. Menage recolle&ted this cenſure, © ENT. 
when he ſaid, that his father died in that manner. (15) In his re- 
His words are as follow: Jt ver tm dormiturus ca- Kon the paſ- 
put in cervical inclinaſſet, ecce tibi confeſlim exanimatus NY eee 
efl. Didtum eft ſenis Aſcræi, aurta ætate mortales quaſi U 25 I g 
domitos ſomno interiiſſe: quam rem optimam, ut boc te Theſe are the 
oviter doceam; neque enim te decendi occaſſonem ullam vb of Julius 
pretermittere debere mibi widear 3 in optimi illius ſaculi Scaiipes is tht 
deſcriptione omittere Pelignum Vatem non gebuiſſe, redè a 3 8. 
Julio Scaligero animad ver ſum. Ho igitur modo placido Omiſt . 
& gquieto parens meus faio fundus eſt (. You ſee Ius Hedodi, longs 
that his taſte, and that of the elder Scaliger (15), were optimum in hec 
agreeable to that of Auguſtus. ' They would willingly 55e, Ornoxer d 
have applied to thoſe who die in that manner, our cos e e 
Proverb, Le bien leur vient en dormant. i. e. Their fage of Hefe is 
++ happineſs comes to them in their ſleep.” See the in his ER vai 
remark [F] of the article REG1US. Mae. 
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672 TY VAL 


was printed after his death in the year 1474, and reprinted in t54t [A]. We haye like- 
wiſe his Latin verſion of a Poem of Heſiod (b), and two letters in Elegiac verſe. He 


died very young [B] in the year 1473 (c). 
Law, was Conſiſtorial Advocate (e). 


His father L=11vs VaLLa (d), Doctor of 


(b) That which is intitled, "Epya N H- Opera & Dies, This Tranſlation is in Epic verſe, and was dedicated to Pope 


Pius Il, See Geſner, in Bibl. fol. 524- 


(e) Konig, Bibliotb. paz. 828 where he obſerves that his epitaph is to he found 


in pag. 117+ of Fabricius's Roma. (4) Or de Valle. (e) Voſſius, de Poet, Latin. pag. 80. 


[4] What he had tranſlated was printed . . . and 

Feprinted in 1541.) The firſt of theſe two editions was 

printed at Rome, and was not known to Geſner or 

is Abridgers. It contains the III, IV. V, XIII 

(7) Except above (1), XVIII, XX, XXII, XXIII, and XXIV 
two hundred books of the Tliad, and a ſmall part of the XIX. 


verſes at the end. | S. 
See Voſſius, de I here were added to the ſecond edition the fix books 


Peet, Lat p. 80. of Joſeph of Exeter de Bello Trojano, and the tranſla- 


| tion of four books of Homer (2) into Latin verſe by 
(2) Viz. the rt, Opſopzus (3). | 
wg e "oth TB] He died very young.] Voſſius has ſaid nothing 
I me. iis of this, but we are informed of it by Pierius Valeria. 
: nus. Inter Romanos autem, ſays he (4), paucis ante 
$1 NN on annis non ignobilis fuit Nicolaus Valla ſummæ juvenis 
ons wi. eruditionis, Gracis, Latiniſque literis apprim? doftus, 
(4) Prerius V-l. ui guidem adoleſcens admodum ad Homeri ſablimitatem 
— itter. Infel. eganti Latini carminis facilitate ceeperat aſpirare. 1s 
. 3» pas. 35% o ramen nondum alterum à wvigeſimo egreſſus annum fati 


guadam inclementia eruditorum omhium ppei farreptus eff. 

i. e. A few years ago there lived at Rome, in great 

% reputation, Nicholas Valla, a youth of Trodigious 

* learning, well {killed in the Latin and Greek tongues, 

« who young as he was, began to emulate the ſubli- 

„% mity of Homer in eaſy and elegant Latin verſe. 

«6 But before he was quite one and twenty years he was 

„ ſnatched away by death from the expectations of 

« all learned men” What occaſions ſome d fliculty 

in this paſſage is, that Valerianus, who wrote under ; 

Pope Clement VII (J), ſays that it was but a few years (5) See his trea. 
before, that Valla died aged one and twenty years. tiſe de Lit:erar. 
This, if we examin it ſtrictly, cannot ſuit a perſon, Hſelicit. init. & 
who dedicated a poem to Pius II. Obſerve, that I Pag: 22+ 
conſider here the particular ways, in which Valeria- 

nus commonly expreſſes himſelf in the treatiſe, which 

I quote. | g 


_ VALLA (NICHOLAS) in French Da Val, Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris 
(#) See Poſquier, (a), and afterwards in that of Rennes, is the author of a book of Civil Law [A], which 
France, liv. 9. is greatly eſteemed. He flouriſhed in the ſixteenth Century. He mentions his ſon-in- 
chap. 39. p3g- m. Jaw, whoſe name was James Capel, and who was Counſellor in the Parliament of Bre- 


907. 


tagne (5). Konig confounds him with Nicholas Valla mentioned in the preceding arti- 


cle (c). It is not improbable that our du Val was the fame Counſellor in the Parliament (4) Thurn. tb, 


of Paris, who was ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm in the famous Mercuriale of the year 1 559, 


and who eſcaped by flight the danger which threatened him (4). Thuanus calls him 0e, Idem, ibid. 


Nicolaus Valla (e). 


(5) Nicolaus Valla, de Rebus dubiir, Tract 8. circa fin. pag. m. 136. 
15 Nicholas Valla, the Tranſlator of Heſiod, who died at Rome in 1473, the treatiſe de Rebus dubiis, 


| [4] Author of @ book of Civil Law.) It is entitled, 
De Rebus dubits & Quæſtionibus in Fure controverfis 


az. 4536 


(e) Konig, Biblioth, pag- $28. where he aſcribes to 


ada XX. I make uſe of the fifth edition, which 
is that of Arnheim 1638 in 4to. | 


VALLE (ROLANDUS A), an Italian Civilian, lived in the ſixteenth Century. 
He was not born at Caſalmaggiore in the Milaneze, as ſome have thought, but at Caſal 
in Montferrat [A]. He wrote many books, ſeveral editions of which have been printed 

in Italy, France, and Germany [BJ. His Latin is very mean, and has nothing of the 
politeneſs which was already introduced among the Civilians. | 


[AJ He was not born at Caſalmaggiore in the Mila- 
nexe, as ſome have thought, but at Cajal in Montferrat.] 
Quenſtedt, who did not know that he was Patritius 
Caſalenfis, Eques H Primarius Montigſerrati Senator, 
(theſe are the titles, which he takes at the beginning 
of his works) falſely imagines, that he was of Caſal- 
maggiore, and ranks him among the illuſtrious men 
(1) Quenſtedt, born in the Milaneze (1). Here follows a convincing 
de Patris Viror, proof of his error, and which by the way will ſhew 
lll. pag 295 the miſerable condition, to which Montferrat was re- 
duced by war in 1551. Practicus Papien . . dicit 
fe hanc quaſtionem habuiſſe In PaTRIA MEA Mon- 
TIS FERRATI, (gue hodierna die, que eft dies 27 
Septemb. Anni 1551, % multùm infeliciſſima propter 
Bellorum tumultus, tot tantaſque hoſpitationes militum, 
guæ adeo intolerabiles ſunt quad coguntur nedum pauperes, 
verum etiam & mobiles & divites omnem fubſlantiam 
(2) Roland. 3 viliſſimo pretio vendere, ac derelinguere patriam, & in 
ve, 4 m_ externa: Provincias ſe conferre ) qui movetur, fc (2). 
2 det. 26. i. e. Prafticus Papien . . . ſays, that he treated 
— edit, Co- of this queſtion in my native country Montferrat, 
on. 1599. « which at this day, which is September the 27th 


* 1551, is extremely miſerable through the tumults 
of war, and the oppreſſive and frequent quartering 
of ſoldiers, which is ſo intolerable, that not only 
„the poor, but even the noble and rich are obliged 


« to fell all their ſubſtance for a low price, and 


* leave the country, and retire into foreign parts, 
«c &c.“ . | 
[B] He wrote many books, ſeveral editions of which 
have been printed in Italy, and Germany.) His treatiſe 
De lucro dotis, printed at Venice in 1567 and 1584, 
was reprinted at Cologne 1599 in 8vo, as likewiſe 
his treatiſe De Inventarii confectione, which had been 
printed at Venice 1573 and 1584 in 8vo., His Coun- 
ſels, quibus graves præcipuæ Furis Controverfie, de 
Jure in Regnis, Principatibus, Ducatibus, Comitatibus, 
Marchionatibus, & Feudis acquirendo wel amittendo de- 


ciduntur, &c. contain IV volumes in fol. in the Venice (4) See the Ey. 


edition of 1592. They had been before printed dene — 

ſeparately in the ſame city, and the two ſormer had 1 35 

been reprinted at Lyons in 1566, and with the third 2 of the 

in 15 80 (3). Bodleian Library. 
Page 220. 


VALLEE GEOFFREY DE LA) born at Orleans, publiſhed at Paris a book 


intitled, Erre Geru, le fleau de la foy bigarrte, It is full of blaſphemies and impieties 
againſt Chriſt. The author was burnt at Paris for his hereſy in 1574. He was com- 


monly called handſome Vallte (a). This is what we find in the Bibliotheque an. 
I 0 


(a) Extrafied from La Croix du Maine, pag. 125. Rene de 10 Barre, in the beginning of his Notes upon Novatian de Trial tate, 
Lys, that he was Bellus Vallenfis, i. e. handjome Vallis. 


22. Pig m. 453. 


vis as Yi a "BD, 


of La Croix du Maine. Others ſay, that he was burnt for his Atheiſm at Paris in 1571 
and wrote a, book intitled, The Art of believing Nothing (b). Maldonat has made a 
falſe reflection upon a thing, which he pretends to be contained in that book [4]. I 


673 
5 Maldonat us 


in Matth. cap. 
26. pag» m. 572. 
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. am ſurprized, that ſo few authors have ſpoken of this Atheiſt, and that almoſt all 
11 * who mention him have grounded their accounts upon the teſtimony of this Spaniſh 


Jeſuit. 
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( 1) Maldonat. in 
Evang. Mattbæi, 4 
cap · 26. Pag» m. 


| (2) Henricus 


Brittannom. p38» in the little book de Arte nibil credendi. 


[4] Maldonat has made a falſe reflection upon 1 ſacriligia. Dude hoc? Quia Deus, inquiunt, æterna ſua 


thing, which he pretends to be contained in that book.} 
This Jeſuit's words are as follow : Nonnulli progreſſi 
ſunt longius, ut nibil crederent, quorum unus cum libel- 
lum quemdam his annis de arte nihil credendi compoſuiſ- 
ſet, nibil in eo niſi hoc unum verum dixit, oportere prius 
Calviniſtam fieri qui atheus efſe volet. Fuerat ille an- 
tea Calviniſta, fuit poſtea atheus, Q unicuique in ſua 


arte credendum eft. Veriſſima ſententia : nam quiſquis 


Calviniſta eſt, fi ea quam ingreſſus eſt incredulitatis via 
ire pergat, ad nihil credendum perveniat neceſJe eft 
(1). 1. e. Some have proceeded farther, ſo as to 
believe nothing, one of whom having written a 

© book lately of the art of believing nothing, wherein 
„ he ſaid not one true thing but this, that a man muſt 
* be a Calviniſt firit, who is deſirous of being an 
« Atheiſt. He had been a Calviniſt before, and was 
« afterwards an Atheiſt; and every man is to be believed 
« in his own art. This is a very true obſervation 3 
for whoever is a Calviniſt, if he goes on in the 
„ way of unbelief, which he has entered upon, will 
«« neceſſarily come to believe nothing.“ It cannot 
be imagined how many Jeſuits and other controverſial 
writers of the Romiſh party have tranſcribed this paſ- 
ſage of Maldonat. Some have even falſified it; for 
they ſuppoſe, that this Geoffrey de la Vallée has at- 
tempted to ſhew at large, that whoever would be an 
Atheiſt ought firſt to be a Calviniſt. In /uo libro de 
Arte nihil credendi, fuſe contendit eum, qui Atheus futu- 
rus eſt, Calviniſtam prius efſe debere (2). Maldonat 
had not ſaid, that this propoſition was treated at large 
His tranſcrib- 
ers have not followed his ſteps in reaſoning upon it. 
They ſuppoſe, that this Atheiſt wrote thus, becauſe 
he thought that the ſect of Calvin was ſo abominable, 


that all thoſe, who examine it ſtrictly, choſe to have 


no Religion rather than that. Cur autem dixit eum, 
qui atheus efſe volet, oportere prius Calviniftam fiert ; 
nifi quod putaret, tam frædam ac profligatam ee Calvini 
ſectam, ut gui eam prope aſpeæiſſet, mallet nullam, quam 


prædeſtinatione neceſſitatem, &c (4). This objection of (4) Idem, ibid. 

Becanus is ſo groſs, that there is no neceſſity of cau- | 

tioning any perſon againſt it, I ſhall therefore only 

oblerve, that he would have made himſelf leſs ridi- 

culous, if he had exactly followed his original. I 

do not pretend, that, in argving like Maldonat, he 

would have reaſoned juſtly ; I only ſay, that his objection 

would have been leſs abſurd. Let us conſider Mal- 

donat's reflection. He ſays, that Calviniſm, having 

once thrown off the yoke of tradition with regard to 

the real preſence, upon the pretence that it is a doc- 

trine embarraſſed with a thouſand difficulties, and con- 

trary to ſenſe and reaſon, furniſhed all kinds of Here- 

tics with a general method of rejecting all myſteries ; 

and that in fact ſome Calviniſts, more ſubtle and in- 

credulous than others, have denied the Trinity for the 

ſame reaſons, which have been urged againſt Tranſub- | 

ſtantiation (5). Some, adds he, have gone ſtill far- (5) Mult jam 

ther, and even ſo far as to believe nothing; and the Calviniſtas wide- 

road, which they have taken, muſt neceſſarily lead 7** 24 1mgenrofte 

them to this; which I remark, continues he, not to 2 id 8 nia 

reproach the Calviniſts, but to ſhew them the preci- gis Catuiniſte 

pice, which is at the end of their journey, and to c@teris erant, ed 

induce them from a view of the imminent danger to 7% perveniſſe, ut 

leave this path of perdition. This common - place of 7. Celeb c 

Maldonat deſerves to be cenſured on two accounts; f oy . rode 

| . * | » {Euchariftiz) non 

for I. in the firſt place, it is giving too great advantage cred:bant, nunc 

to Libertines and Free-thinkers to own, that when a man Trinitatis nyſte- 

prefers the light of reaſon to the authority of the Coun- = nen credant, 

cils which have defined the real preſence, he enters upon * 3 | 

. h - ' 1 (1 

a road, which leads to Atheiſm. Is not this ſaying, miſe not tan- 

that the doctrine of the exiſtence of God is no leſs con- guam nimis im- 

trary to common ſenſe, than that of Tranſubſtantiation? 2/5 & credules 

Is not this ſaying, that in order to believe that Ex- Jean,. Maldo- 

iſtence, we muſt blindly ſacrifice to the authority of 1145 e, 
1 a ha att hæi, cap. 

tradition the moſt clear lights of Philoſophy ; as we 26. pag. 572. 

muſt ſacrifice them to the ſame authority, in order to 8 

believe what the Papiſts teach concerning the Eucha- 

riſt; now what could be more pernicious to Religion 


(3) Martinus Be- talem ſectam profiteri (3)? Thus ſpeaks the Jeſuit Be- 
canus, Opuſculo- canus, who adds, that the fruits of Calviniſm are 
rum Theolegico- worle than thoſe of Atheiſm, and that though Atheiſts 
um, tom. 1. pag : do not believe Providence, yet they obſerve in many 


than ſuch a confeſſion ? It is very neceſſary therefore 
to limit this objection. He ought only to have ſaid; 
that the breach being made in the deciſions of Coun- 
cils by rejecting the real preſence, it may be extended to 


OY OO things the rules of virtue. They do not ſteal, nor 
maunder; they abhor a lie, they keep their promiſe, 
they deteſt unjuſt wars, they chooſe peace; but on 
the other hand the diſciples of Calvin are inſtructed 
to conſider. lies, perjuries, adulteries, and facrilege, as 
nothing ; for they believe that God lays men under 
a neceſſity of committing them, as that the predeſti- 
| nated cannot periſh whatever they are guilty of: Si 
ex fructu doctrina cognoſcenda eſt; pejores fructus Cal- 
vini, quam Atheorum doctrina parit. Hi tamelſi negent 
Deum aliquem orbi prafidere, honeſtatem tamen, & 


rectæ rationis dutum ac directionem in multis ſequuntur, 


& multa red agunt, que laudari poſſunt. Cavent 
furta, homicidia, rapinas, à mendacio abhorrent ; jura- 
 menti religionem colunt ; ſervant fidem alteri promiſſam ; 
bellum injuſtum deteſtantur; pacem ac tranquillitatem 
amant. At contra docentur a Calwino diſcipuli, parwi 
pendere mendacia, perjuria, adulteria, rapinas, libidines, 


the incomprehenſible opinions of the Romiſh Commu- 
nion. II. Maldonat does not underſtand the principle 
of thoſe, whom he calls Calviniſts. They are fo far 
from teaching, that we ought to reject an opinion, 
when reaſon does not comprehend it, or when it can 
attack it by almoſt invincible arguments, that they 
are the ſirſt in aſſerting that nothing can be more perni- 
cious than to regulate ourſelves upon reaſon in the 
Choice of ſuch or ſuch doctrines. This they perpetual- 
ly urge againſt the Socinians, together with the ne- 
ceſſity of captivating the underſtanding to the obedi- 
ence of the Faith, So that though the principle, 
which the Spaniſh Jeſuit has endeavoured to oppoſe, 
were as dangerous as he repreſents it, yet he would 


have no juſt grounds for what he ſays againſt the Cal- 


viniſts by endeavouring to take advantage of Geoffrey 
de la Vallee's book. | | 


VANDER LINDEN (JOHN ANTONIDES) Profeſſor of Phyſic at Leyden, 


was not the firſt learned man of his family, Some of his anceſtors were eminent in the 
Republic of Letters, as appears from his funeral Oration, wherein is inſerted an exact 
account of his genealogy [A]. He was born at Enckhuiſen (a) January the 13th 1609. 

| | e 


(a) One of the 
towns of North 
Holland. 


(1) The Capital 
of Goyland, upon father. 
the borders of the name was Henry REecnies. 


Guelderland and 


[4] An exact account of his genealogy.) It is traced 
up as high as his Abawus, or his great grand-father's 
He was a citizen of Harderwick, and his 
His houſe being 
deſtroyed by the fire, which conſumed that city, he 
removed to Naerden (1). His fon AnThoxy was 


Vol. IX. 


| (2) Sacrts Papiſe 

maſter of a claſs in the ſchool there, Chantor in the — e 

Choir, and Secretary to the City: he was a zealous juſtitia Dei, b. e. 
Papiſt, but orthodox in a point, which in the opinion a rae Dei, 
of Coccius is the moſt important one of Chriſtianity (2) ; — 5 Fn — 

I mean, the right, which the children of God obtain Spiritum 2 9p 
in Jeſus Chriſt by faith, as being made one body with num corpus cum 

him 'pſo fa&#i chtine« 


mus (qui religionis Chriſciane apex eſt ) integram ſemper habuerit ſententiam, Cocceius, is Orat. ſungbri, 
| EH 
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He was ſent to Leyden in 1625, to ſtudy Philoſophy theres and after this he applied 
himſelf entirely to Phyſic. From Leyden he went to Franeker, in order to continue 
his ſtudies there in the year 1629, and received the degree of Doctor ſome months after. 
His father, who had practiſed Phyſic at Amſterdam ever ſince the year 1625, ſent for 
him home, in order to inſtru& him in the practice of that art, and died in 1633. Our 
Vander-Linden continued to practiſe Phyſic there with a ſucceſs, which raiſed him 
a great reputation; for in 1639 he was ſent for to be Profeſſor of Phyſic in the 
Univerſity of Franeker. He diſcharged that office with great applauſe for almoſt 
twelve years, He read Lectures, both on the Theory and Practice, on Anatomy and 
Botany; and it was by his care that the garden of the Univerſity was inlarged, and 
an houſe built in it. The Library owed no leſs to him; for while he had the direction 
of it, he furniſhed it with a great number of books by his addreſs in procuring the great 
men to contribute largely to that good work. The Univerſity of Utrecht offered him a 
Profeſſor's place in 1649. He did not accept of it; but two years after he accepted of 
that which was offered him by the Curators of the Univerſity of Leyden. He diſ- 
(3) Extrated charged the functions of it with great ſucceſs till his death, which happened March the 


from his Funera 


Oration pronoun- Sth 1664 (b). He wrote ſeveral books [B], and procured editions of ſome others [C]. 


ced by John coe. His Profeſſorſhip continued vacant till May 1668, when Mr. Drelincourt was invited to 
ceius, Profeſſor of 


Divinity. ſucceed him. See the 5o1ſt Letter of Guy Patin, pag. 464. of the third tome ee 
obſerve 


him by his ſpirit. Anthony left a ſon named Henry, guatuor comprehenſa, at Franeker 1642, in 4to. Medicina 
born in 1546, who was maſter of the learned lan- Phy/ologica nova curataque methods ex optimis quibuſque 
guages, and patiently ſuffered a great variety of trou- Auctoribus contrafta, & propriis Obſervationibus locuple- 
dles on account of the Reformed Religion. He was fata. At Amſterdam 1653 in 4to. Selefa Medica ad 
very young when he firſt embraced the Reformation, ea Excercitationes Batavice. At Leyden 1656 in 4to. 
and applied himſelf to the inſtruction of the perſecuted This book belongs rather to the following remark than 
Proteſtants, and even of little children. Being in a to this, for it is a collection of ſome treatiſes of Hippo- 
boat, where the paſſengers refuſed to make room for crates and other ancient authors. Diſſertatio de Lade: 
a young woman of Guelderland, every one ſaying that printed in the Collection of Diſſertations by Deu- 
they could not crowd themſelves any cloier, he by fingius at Groningen in 1655 in 12mo. De Hemi- 
preſſing as much as he could procured room for her crania Menſtrua, Hiſtoria & Confilium. At Leyden 1660 
to fit down. Eam virginem primum in navi cum cam and 1668 in 4to. Meletemata Medicine Hippocratice. 
recepifſet in multitudine, ut ſolet arctius ſedere renuente, ob at Leyden 1660, and at Francfort 1672 in 4to. Hip- 
On pietatem amavit & conjugem optavit, ac deinde a pa pocrates de circuitu ſanguinis, At Leyden 1661 in 
(3) Cocceius, in rentibus impetravit (3). He found in her ſo ſolid a piety, 4to. De Scriptis Medicis Libri duo, quibus præmittitur 
Orat. funebri, that he fell in love with her, and afterwards married Manuductio ad Medicinam. This work was printed 
N her with the conſent of her parents. She was the three times at Amſterdam by John Bleau, viz. in 
faithful companion of his travels and dangers. He 1637, 1651, and 1662 in 8vo. It is a catalogue of 
Joſt his father, his father-in-law, his relations and the books written upon Phyſic. The author enlarged 
friends in the Spaniſh maſſacre at Naerden in 1572. it in every edition. After his death a German 
After that fatal accident he exerciſed the function of named Merklinus made very conſiderable additions to 
a Miniſter at Enckhuiſen till the year 1585, when he it, and publiſhed it in a very large volume in quarto, 
was invited to be Profeſſor of Divinity at Franeker. under the title of Lindenius renovatus, It was printed 
He was the firſt, who read lectures in that Univerſity, at Nuremberg in 1686. I have extracted from thence 
and it was he who pronounced the inaugural oration the catalogue of Vander-Linden's writings, which I 
| of it; Quam Academiam ipſe initiavit oratione prima have publiſhed in this remark. 
(4) Ibid. & lefione (4). We learn from this by the by the This treatiſe of Vander-Linden de ſcriptis Medicis 
year when that Univerſity was founded. He continued has had the fate of all other books of that kind. 
in that profeſſorſhip till his death, which happened in Notwithſtanding they are corrected, and enlarged, in 
the year 1614. He left ſeveral children. His eldeſt the new editions, they ſtill continue imperfet. See the 
ſon AxnTnonxy was a man of good parts: his {kill in cenſure, which Voglerus has paſſed upon it (7). How (5) Voglerus, 
Polite literature was the reaſon, why the Magiſtrates large ſoever Merklinus's additions are, we are far Irodu#. in No- 
of Enckhuiſen made him Rector of their College. from finding in his edition all the writers upon phy- / 4:n1rum 
He was likewiſe a good Muſician and Organiſt, and fic. I ſhall prove this by an inſtance. We find there EP 3 
no ſtranger to Divinity; but his chief talent was five authors of the name of MARTIN, and yet we do on 
Phyſic, in which faculty having taken the degree of not find BERNARDIN MARTIN, born at Paris Ja- 
Doctor at Franeker in 1608 he practiſed it with ſucceſs nuary the 8th 1629. He was ſon of Samuel Martin 
and reputation firit at Enckhuiſen, and afterwards at Apothecary to Mary de Medicis Queen of France; 
(5) He wrote ſe- Amſterdam (5). I have already obſerved (6) that he and he publiſhed a treatiſe concerning the uſe of milk, 
_ OY g died in 1633, and that John Antonides Vander Linden, and another upon the breeding of teeth, which were well 
hs pro Seien. the Profeſſor at Leyden, was his ſon. Cocceius is very received, and approved by the Faculty of Paris (8). (8) They were 
ces. His fon has full in his account of the maternal relations of the He wrote alſo an account of his travels into Spain, Printed at Paris 
given a Catalogue deceaſed ; he has undoubtedly entered into too parti- Portugal, Holland, Germany, &c. which contains by Denys Thier- 
of Ae cular a detail, and more minutely than others do; ſeveral very remarkable things. The late Prince of? 
wr yy Sen pris but this is generally the cuſtom in this kind of ora- Conde deſired his attendance on his perſon in 1669. 
Medicis. 1 do not tions in the Northern Univerſities, I do not think, Martin from that time to the death of that great 
think that they that the word Antonide; was formed after the manner Prince diſcharged his function very well, and received | 
were ever printed. of the patronymical names of the ancient Poets. I great marks of his Highnels's favour. The preſent (9) 1 write this 
ade, own however, that there are ſome families in Holland 1 of Conde (9), the only ſon of the former, kept in 1696. 
imberlset. of che name of Autonides. It is probable, that this him always in his houſe (10). Since Merklinus's edi- (10) Extracted 
(6) In the body at ſirſt was only a patronymical name. tion contains very often a ſhort account of the lives of the from a Memoir 
of the article. [B] He aurote ſeveral books.) Here follow the titles writers of Phyſic ; this will be of uſe in ſeveral reſpects to communicoted te 
of them. Univerſe Medicine Compendium, guingue thoſe, who ſhall make additions to Lindenius renovatus. che Book ſeller. 
Centuriis ſub Ch pio Clarifſ, viri D. Menelai Winſhemii [C] Procured editions of ſome others.) I ſhall conti- 
Med, Dad. & in illuftri Frifiorum Academia ejuſdem nue my extract from the book above cited (11). (11) Lindenius 
Facultatis & Anatomes Profefſoris, publico examini decem Adriani Spigelii Opera que extant omnia, recenſuit & renovarus. 
Diſputationibus propoſi um. Addita eſi Centuria inauguralis cum addita prefatione edidit, at Amiterdam 1645 in 198 
Poſitionum Medico-pratticarum de wirulentia uenerea, ibid. folio. Hier. Cardani, de utilitate ex adverſis capienda 
em propofita & defenſa ad diem 18 Odlobris 1630. Theſe libro iv. ſerio emendatos edidit, at Franeker 1648 in 8ya 
are properly theles of Phyſic, which he maintained for Cornel. Celſi de Medic ina libros octo recognovit & edidit, 
his Doctor's degree in 1630. Medulla Medicine partibus at Leyden 1657, and 1665 in 12mo. Hippocratis Coi 
4 Opera 
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time upon Divinity (4). The title of Doctor in utroque Fure, which he takes in the title (% Dorand, 451 


ſupra, , 5 


Coſmopoli17'2> page of his Dialogues, ſhews, that he had applied himſelf to the Civil and Canon Law, 


_ rand, La Vie & and it appears indeed from his writings, that he was not a novice in that ſtudy (e). { ems ibide 


78 


Talib aa, When he had finiſhed his ſtudies at Padua, where he reſided ſome years, he procured d“. 


edit. Rotterdam himſelf to be ordained Prieſt, and as he had a great deal of fire ſoon became a 
1727 in 12mo, 


9 


Preacher (7) [D. But this employment did not fo far engage him, but that he devoted 7) idem, ibia, 
| part of his time to the reading of Ariſtotle, Averroes, Cardan, and Pomponatius, which 9.5, 7. 8 
(5) * 451 were his favourite authors [E]. It is ſaid, that he received from them the ſeeds of 
| ſupra, Y. 4 
(e] Ubi ſupra, 

Pag+ 6. A 


: obſerve that Guy Patin, who was a friend of Vander-Linden, often ſpeaks of him in 

I his Letters [D]. 

q Opera omnia Grace & Latin? duobus voluminibus compre- * ſurprized by death a little before this edition was 

1 henſa, & ad omnes alias editiones accommodata, edidit, at “ finiſhed, and fo prevented from publiſhiog the re- 

A Leyden 1665 in 8vo. This edition of Hippocrates was “ marks, which he intended to make upon Hippocra- 

3 not entirely finiſhed when Vander-Linden died. He ** tes (12).” Cocceius touches upon this laſt particular, (12) Forrna! det 
4 had taken great pains in it; the Journal des Savant Stio wv js. nulla de variis locis Medicorum prin- Savant for Feb. 
3 ſpeaks of it in theſe terms. This new edition . . . cipis efſe meditatum, & magnum ſibi ſupellectilem colle- * $2040 

4 has this advantage, that it anſwers all the former gif? ob/ervationum ad hunc auctorem illuftrandum atilium, | 

f « by means of the figures which are in the margin, and guas non potuifſe ab ipſo edi dolendum eſt (13). (13) Cocceius, 

4 % ſhew in what page and place every thing occurs. [ D ] Gay Patin often ſpeaks of him in his letters.) RY 

1 Thus it may ſerve inſtead of all the other editions, I ſhall quote only one paſſage (14). * I know 100 Patin, Letts 
1 and remedies the confuſion occaſioned by the diver- nothing new concerning Mr. Vander-Linden's Hip- re bag: u. 
4 * ſity of them, when a paſlage is ſought for. It is “ pocrates. This author died at Leyden aged 53 (15) 610. of the 2d 
1 * alſo more correct than all the reſt, for Mr. Vander- ** years of a fever and defluxion on the lungs, after tome, 

3 Linden, having carefully compared all the old edi- *< having taken antimony and without being blooded. 

3 tions and ſeveral manuſcripts, has reſtored a great © What a pity it is, that a man who wrote ſo many | 

J * number of paſſages, which were not exact even in ** books, and was ſo well ſkilled in Latin and Greek, (15) It ſhould be 
I Foeſius's edition. With regard to the Latin tranſ- ** ſhould die of a fever and ſuffocating catarrh without 35. 

: * lation, he choſe that of Cornarius, becauſe it is the being blooded.” 55 

3 * oldeſt, and that commonly made uſe of. He was | 

1 _ &VANINI (LUCILIO) [A] was born at Tauriſano in the Kingdom of Naples [B] 

N (a) Se J. M., in the year 1585 [CJ, and was ſon of John Baptiſta Vanini, Steward to Don 

1 r W. 2 45 Francis de Caſtro, Duke of Tauriſano, Vice- Roy of Naples, and afterwards Embaſ- 

I mofi Arbei Juli ſador to the Court of Rome. His mother was Beatrix Lopes de Noguera (a). He 

| Mein was a great lover of learning from his infancy ; and his father ſent him to Rome to ſtudy 

4 2713 in 40. Philoſophy and Divinity there under Bartholomew Argotti and John Bacon, two Carme- 

3 — e, lite Friers (bh), From Rome he returned to Naples, according to Mr. Schramm's con- 

I ens ſur divers ſu- jecture (c), where he continued his ſtudy of Philoſophy. He delighted extremely in 

q 1 4Hirwire natural Philoſophy, and out of love to that ſcience applied himſelf ſome time to Phyſic, 

E edit, Amſterdam which is one of its branches. Aſtronomy likewiſe employed him conſiderably, which 

3 25 Fals Cofer inſenſibly threw him into the whims of Aſtrology. But he beſtowed the beſt part of his 

4 Vanino. edit. 


Atheiſm, and drew thence thoſe monſtrous doctrines, which he afterwards taught others. 
Father Morſenne (g] aſſures us, that Vanini, before he was executed at Toulouſe, con- (£) Commert. in 
feſſed before the Parliament, that at Naples he had agreed with thirteen of his friends to wag OM 79" 
go through the world, to ſow the doctrine of Atheiſm, and that France had fallen to his 
lot, But this circumſtance is very improbable, ſince it cannot be imagined that Vanini 
| cg YE would 


* 


| [4] Lucilio.] This was the name, which was given God are the :-m:material jub/tances. 3. Next to matter 
(1) Doctrine Cu- him at his baptiſm ; but Father Garaſſe tells us (1), is the form of corporeity. 4. Betwixt theſe two are 
rieuſe, p. 1024. that he changed his name three or four times according two animal /ou/s, the one vegetative, the other 
| to the country; for being in Gaſcony he called himſelf Fe 5. Above them are the underſtanding, being 
Pompeio, and among the Nobility be was known by no leſs than the intelligences, for exiſting in matter, it is 
other name. In Holland his name was Julius Cæſar. immaterial, and ſeparable from matter, diſtin&t from 
When he was about printing his Amphitheatrum at it by eſſence, and confounded with it as it informs or 
| Lyons, he added to it Tauriſano, and at Toulouſe, when inſtrocts it. %% olim concionando banc queſtionem re- 
he was tried, he avas called the Sieur Lucilio. /olvi, cur homo à Des creatus? Ut nempe aliquid efet, 
[B] Born at Taureſano in the Kingdom of Naples.) quad interceſſione ſua ſummis ima cbaplaret. Ma- 
He informs us of this himſelf in his 56th Dialague (2), teria prima, ſecundum Averraiſtas, ſola parentia, actus 
Ego cum Tauriſanum fatriam meam nebiliſimam, & purus, ſolus Deus. Prope Deum ſubſtantia immortales. 
weluti in orbis annulo gemmam, peterem. Prope materiam farma corporeitatis, Inter hac anime 
[C] In the year 1585.) Mr. de la Croze in his brute due, wegetatus, & ſentitus; & ſuper has po- 
Emretiens ſur divers ſujets d'Hiſtoire & de Litterature, tiar Intellectus, minor Intelligentiis. Etenim in materi 
places his birth in 1579 ; but it is evident, that it exi/tens immaterialis, ſed d materia ſeparabilis ſepara- 
ought to be placed in 1585, ſince Vanini in his Dia- tus per eſſentiam, non ſeparatus per informationem. 
logues upon Nature, printed in 1616, makes Alexander LE] Devoted part of his time to the reading of 
his admirer ſay to him, you are hardly thirty years old, Ariſlotle, Averroes, Carden, and Pomponatius, which 
and you have already inriched the public auith I do not were his favourite authors.) His admiration for Ariſto- 
know how many noble monuments of learzing, which tle was ſuch, that he calls him he God of Philo/ephers, 
have gained you a great deal of honour. the Dictator of human Nature, and the ſavereign Pon= _ 
[CI And as he had a great deal of fire, foon became tiff of the Sages (4). The ſyſtem of Averroes, which (4) Dial. XL. 
a Preacher.) If we believe himſelf, his ſermons were is but a branch of that of Ariſtotle, was ſo highly ap- 
very elaborate diſcourſes, and full of profound learning. 0 of by him, that he recommended it to his (5) Aupbitbe- 
(3) Dial, XXX. He tells us (3), that preaching one day upon the quel- ſcholars at their firſt entrance upon the ſtudy of Philo- 977%”, pag. 350, 
Page 234. tion, Why Cod made man? he reſolved it by the fa- ſophy (5). He ſtyles Pomponatius his divine maſter, (6) Ioid. p. 374, 
mous ſcale of Averroes, by virtue of which it was ne- and beitows great encomiums upon his works (6). He, &c. 
ceſſary, that there ſhould be a gradation from the {ſtudied Cardan very much, and gives him the charac- 


loweſt to the higheſt of Beings. He then propoſed the ter of a man of great ſenſe, and not at all given to (7) Drateg: page 
ſcale, which was as follows. 1. The firſt matter is ſuperſtition {7). 203, 204+ 


the ſole poxwer, the pure 4, viz. God. 2. Next to 


(2) Pag · 424. 
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(+) Durand, 5. 
7-12. 


( 1dew, ibid. 
$ 12-17, 


ligion. Patin, who is repreſented as relating this, adds, that he knew a man of honour, 


(3) Amplitheatr, 
Page 118. 
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would have owned it before a Court of Juſtice, when ſuch a confeſſion would aggravate 
his puniſnment; and ſince the Preſident Gramond, who was upon the place, ſays nothing 
of this particular in his account of Vanini's trial and execution. It is more probable, 
that his inclination to travelling, or perhaps procuring an agreeable ſettlement, led him 
to the ſeveral places through which he paſſed; and that he ſpread his peculiar ſenti- 
ments, according as he had an opportunity. However that be, after he had travelled 
through part of Germany and the Low-Countries he went to Geneva, and thence to 


Lyons, where having taken upon him to vent his irreligious notions, under the pretext of 


teaching Philoſophy, he found himſelf in danger of being ſeized, and was obliged to 
fly to England, where in 1614 he was impriſoned for forty nine days (þ) [F]. Being ſet 
at liberty he croſſed the fea, and took the road for Italy. He ſtopped at Genoa, and 
undertook to teach the youth; but it being diſcovered that he infuſed pernicious notions 
into their minds, he was forced to abandon that City, and returned to Lyons, where he 
endeavoured to ſkreen himſelf from the perſecution of the Clergy, by writing a book 
againſt Cardan and other Atheiſtical Writers, wherein, under pretence of confuting 
them, he gives them in ſome meaſure the victory by the weakneſs of his anſwers, This 


book was his famous Amphitheatre [G]. However, being apprehenſive that his artifice 


might be detected, he went again into Italy, where being accuſed of reaſſuming his 
former impieties, he returned into France, and became a Monk in a Convent in 
Guienne [H]. But being baniſhed his Convent he retired to Paris, where he endeavoured 
to introduce himſelf to Robert Ubaldini, Biſhop of Politio, the Pope's Nuncio, and, in 
order to make his court to him, and the Clergy in general undertook to write an Apology 


for the Council of Trent, in eighteen books. 


He procured likewiſe ſeveral friends, and 


had acceſs to the Mareſchal de Baſſompiere, who made him his Chaplain, and gave 
him a penſion of two hundred crowns ; upon which account he dedicated to the Ma- 
reſchal his Dialogues, which were printed at Paris in 8vo in 1616|/], However, he 
was not contented with that poſt, which pernaps ſome particular reaſon obliged him to 
quit; and he choſe rather to be independent, and ramble about, in order to make 
converts. His books were every day more known and more ſuſpected. His Amphi- 
| theatre had begun to raiſe a ſuſpicion againſt him by the paradoxes, of which it was full. 
But his Dialogues, which were much more impious, had entirely diſgraced him; though 


he could not be condemned for thoſe books, which had been printed with a privilege, 
and approved by certain Divines, and in which he had ſubmitted all his ſentiments to 


the authority of the holy See (i). However the venom of his Dialogues was fo ſenſible, 
that the Sorbonne ſubjected them to a new examination, and condemned them to the 


flames, as we are informed by Roſſe in his Tragical Hiſtory, We are informed in the 


Patiniana of another circumſtance, which is, that Vanini, finding himſelf ſhunned by every 
body, and reduced to the loweſt poverty, wrote to the Pope, that if he had not a good bene- 
fice ſoon beſtowed upon him, he would in three months time overturn the whole Chriſtian Re- 


[FJ Obliged to fly to England, where in 1614 he was 
impriſoned for forty nine days.] He tells us him- 
ſelf (8), that by his aſſiduity in maintaining the Ca- 
tholic Faith he drew upon him the perſecution of the 
Proteſtants, and was put into priſon, where he remained 
forty nine days, well prepared, ſays he, to receive the 


| Crown of Martyrdom, which he wiſhed for with all 


( Polybiſtor. & 
0 S. de Hiſt. 
Litter. Vide A- 
polog. pre Yann, 
Page» 33. 


the ardour imaginable. 5 

[G] His famous Amphitheatre.) It was printed at 
Lyons in 1615 in 8vo under the title of Amphitheatrum 
eterne Providentie Divino-magicum, necnon Aſtroligo- 
catholicum, adwverſus weteres Philoſaphos, Atheos, Epicu- 
reos, Peripateticos, & Stoicos. Autore Fulio Ceſare 
Vanino, Philoſopho Theologo, ac Juris utriuſque Doctore. 
It was dedicated to Count de Caſtro, Protector of his 
family and his benefactor. It was likewiſe approved 
by four perſons, viz. John Clade de Ville, Doctor of 
Divinity, Francis de Soleil, Official and Vicar Gene- 
ral of Lyons, James Deveyne the King's Proctor, and 
Monſieur Seve, Lieutenant General of Lyons, in the 
following terms. Fidem facimus nos hoc opus ewolviſſe, 
nibilque in eo a Catholicd & Romand fide alienum, ſed 
cum peracutas, tum perwalidas rationes juxia ſanam 
ſublimiorum in ſacra theologia Magiſtrorum dottrinam 
O quam utiliter ) contineri. Some critics have judged 
this book to be very innocent. Morhoff (9) finds there 
ſome good proofs for the immortality of the ſoul, and 
does not believe, that Vanini publiſhed it with an in- 
tention to attack the Chriſtian religion. Gaſpar Bar- 
læus alſo ſpeaks well of it in ſome of his letters, and 
Diecman does not approve of the ſevere expreſſions 
uſed againſt it. However Father Merſenne and Mr. 
de la Cruze, and a great number of other writers, 
are of a contrary opinion, and diſcover in that book a 
ſtrain of impiety, which is ſo much the more dan- 
gerous, as it is in ſome meaſure concealed ; for though 


who 


Vanini ſeems to combat the ancient and modern 


atheiſts, he gives them the advantage by his weak 
and inſignificant anſwers. | 

[H] He returned into France, and became a Monk in 
a Convent in Guienne,] We are informed of this par- 


ticular in the Patiniana (10); and Father Merſenne, (10) Pag. 119. 


who confirms it, adds (11), that Vanini was baniſhed 
the Convent for an unnatural crime. 


6.] The title is as follows. Fulii Cæſaris Vanini, 
Neapolitani, Theologi, Philoſophi & Juris utriuſque Docto- 
ris, de admirandis Nature Reginæ Deægue mortalium ar- 
canis, Libri quatwr. This book was printed with the 
King's erivilews, and the following approbation. Nes 
ſubfignati Doctores in alma Facultate theologica Pariſienſi 
fidem ſacimus vidiſſe & legifſe Dialogus Fulii Ca ſaris 
Vanini, Philojophi præſtantiſſimi, in quibus nibil Reli- 
gioni Catholice, Apoſftolice, & Romanæ repugnans aut 
contrarium reperimus, imo ut ſubtiliſſimos digniſſimoſque 
qui typis mandentur. Die 10 Menſis Maii 1616. Franc. 
Edmundus Corradin, Guardianus Conventus Fr. Minorum, 


Parifienſ. F. Claudius le Petit, Doctor Regens. It is 


aſtoniſhing, that any perſons ſhould be ſo ignorant or 


careleſs, as to give ſuch an approbation to a book, the 
impiety of which is ſo obvious. He reaſons there but 
very little, he raillies continually upon the moſt im- 
portant points in a very ſhocking manner, and takes 
no pains to diſguiſe his irreligion, as he did in his 
Amphitheatre. He concludes with declaring in the 
words of Taſſo's Amynta, that all the time is loſt, that 
is not ſpent in love : 


Perduto e tuttoil tempo, 
Che in amar non fi ſpende. 
4 


9 


(11) Comment, in | 
| [1] His Dialogues, æohich avere printed at Paris in 840, ©": pag. 671. 
in 101 
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who had ſeen the Letter, in which were many other abſurditits,- and things f a ſhotking 
nature. It is not improbable that Vanini might write ſuch a Letter in order to vent 
his ſpleen, and ſhew it to his friends; but it is ſcarce credible that he [ſhould ſend 
it to Rome. This is certain, that he left Paris in 1617, and returned to Toulouſe, 
where he ſoon infuſed his impious opinions into the minds of his ſcholars, whom he 
taught Phyſic, Philoſophy, and Divinity. This being diſcovered, he was proſecuted, 


and condemned to be burnt to death, which was executed February the 19th 1619 XJ. 


He was of an healthful conſtitution, though not robuſt, and of a mild aſpect, of good 
parts, and great vivacity in converſation, He was greatly attached to judicial Aftro. 


logy (&). It is highly probable that all his works have not been publiſhed ; for he tells 


[Condemned to be burnt to death, which aua: 
executed February the 19th 1619.) Gramond, Pre- 
ſident of the Parliament of Toulouſe, gives us the 
following account of the affair. About the ſame 
« time, [viz. Feb. 1619] by order of the Parliament 


„ of Toulouſe was condemned to die Lucilio Vanini, 
«© who was eſteemed an Arch-heretic by many per- 


« ſons, but whom [ always looked upon as an Atheilt. 
« This wretch pretended to be a Phyfician, but in 
reality was no other than a deceiver of the youth. 
« He laughed at every thing ſacred ; he abominated 


„ the Incarnation of our Saviour, and denied the 


« being of a God, aſcribing all things to chance. 
« He adored nature as the ſource of all Beings, 
« which was his greateſt error, whence all the reſt 
„ were derived, and which he had the boldneſs to 
« teach with great obſtinacy at Toulouſe. He im- 
« mediately gained a great number of followers a- 
„ mongſt the youth whoſe foible it is to be fond of 
* new opinions. . . . . Having retired into France 
« on account of a crime, of which he had been ac- 
„ cuſed in Italy, he came at laſt to Toulouſe . . 
«« where being accuſed of corrupting the principles 
« of the youth, he was caſt into priſon. He behaved 
« at firſt like a Catholic, and pretended to be ortho- 


% dox ; which ſuſpended the puniſhment, which he 


« deſerved. He was even juſt going to be ſet at li- 
«© berty for want of ſufficient proofs againſt him, 
„ when Franconi, a man of fortune and great merit, 
« depoſed, that Vanini had often in his preſence de- 
* ried the exiſtence of God, and ſcoffed at the myſte- 
« ries of the Chriſtian Religion, The accuſed and 
4 the accuſer were confronted, and the latter main- 
4 tained what he had advanced. Vanini was brought 


before the Senate, and being ſeated on the ſtool, 


„ was aſked, What were his thoughts concerning the 


* exiſtence of God? He anſwered, That with the 


% Church he adored a God in three perſons, and that 
« nature evidently demonſtrated the being of a Deity, 


And ſeeing by chance a ſtraw on the ground, he 


* took it up, and ſtretching forth his hand with it, 
« he ſaid to the Judges: This ſtraw obliges me to con- 
« feſi, that there is a God. and having ended 
« his diſcourſe about a Providence, he added, Thrs 
« orain being caſt in the earth appears at firff to be de- 
« ftroyed, and whitens; then it | 
„ boots forth out of the earth inſenſibiy growing. The 
« genw afſiſts its ſpringing up, and rain gives it yet a 
greater ſtrength. It is furniſhed with ears, of which 
« the points keep off the birds. The flalk riſes, and is 
« covered with leaves ; it becomes yellow, and riſes 
©« higher. A litth after it withers untill it dies. 1t 


i, thraſhed, and the ſtraw being ſeparated from the 


„ corn, this latter ſerves for the nouriſhment of men, 
„and the former is given to animals created for man's 
« vyſe, He concluded from all this, that God was 
„ the author of all things. For to anſwer an objec- 
« tion, which might be made, that Nature was the 
* cauſe of theſe productions, he took again the grain 
«© of corn, and returning to his author, reaſoned thus: 


« If nature hath produced this grain, who bath produced 


©« that grain, which preceded this? If that be alſo pro- 
« duced by nature, let us confider awhat preceded it, and 
„ thus go on to the very firſt, which muſt neceſſarily 
« have been created, ſince there can be imagined no 
e other cauſe of its production. He proved afterwards 
« very amply, that nature was incapable of creating 
any thing ; whence he concluded, that God was 
e the creator and author of all beings. But all this 
he ſaid through vanity or fear, rather than an in- 
« ward conviction. And as the proofs againſt him 


Vol. IX. 


* 
- 


becomes green, and 


* 


„% were convincing, he was by ſentence of Parlia- 
ment condemned to die, after they had ſpent fix 
** months in preparing things for an hearing.” I arb 
him, continues Gramond, in the dung. cart, auben he 
was carried to execution, making ſport with a Frier, 
who was alloaved him, in order to reclaim him from 
his obſtinac p. V anini refuſed the aſſiſtance of 
the Frier, and inſulted even our Saviour in theſe words, 
He ſweated with weakneſs and fear in going to ſuffer 
death; and I die undaunted. This profligate wrerch 
had no reaſon to ſay, that he died fearleſs. '1 ſaw him 
intirely dejefied, and making a very ill uſe of that Phi- 
hofophy, of which he ſo much boaſted. At the time when 
he was going to be executed, he had an horrible and 


' wild aſpect; his mind was uneaſy, and diſcovered in 


all his expreſſions the utmoſt anxiety, though from time 
to time he cried out, that he died like a Philoſopher. 
Before the fire was put to the æuood. pile, he awas ordered 
to put out his tongue in order to be cut off, which he re- 
Fuſed to de; nor could the Executioner take hold of it 
but with pincers. There newer was heard a more dread- 


. ful ſorieth, than he then gave ; it was like the bellowing 


of an ox. His body was conſumed in the flames and 


his aſhes thrown into the air. 
ſon, and at his execution, and likewiſe knew him before 


V 1 ſaw him in pri- 


he was arreſted. He had always abandoned himſelf to 


the gratification of his paſſions, and lived in a Very irre- 


gular manner. When his goods were ſeized, there was 


found a great toad alive in a large cryſtal bottle full 


of water; upon which he was accuſed of witchcraft ; 


but he anſwered, that that animal being burnt was a 


ſure antidote againſt all mortal and peflilential diſeaſes. 
While he was in priſon he pretended to be a Catholic, 
and often went ta the Sacrament ; but when he found 
there was no hopes of eſcaping, he threw off the maſk; 
and died as he had lived (12). This is all that 
Gramond ſays concerning him. The French Mercury 
ſpeaks more tavourably of his conſtancy 5 but the au- 
thor knew but little of his behaviour, when in con- 
finement. And there 1s certainly a conſiderable dif- 
ference to be made as to the credit of a fat, when 
it is related by one, who has it but by hearſay, and 
by another, who was actually an eye-witneſs, 
ever they agree in the main, as to the cauſe of his 
condemnation ; and in comparing their relations we 
diſcover the jult time of his impriſonment and execu- 
tion. In the month of November of the laſt year, 
„ ſays the Mercure Frangois (13), in Toulouſe was 
* impriſoned an Italian, a Philoſopher, of great learn- 
„ing. who went about in families, teaching chil. 
«* dren that were deſirous of underſtanding Philoſophy 
„ perſectly. He maintained, and taught, that our 
„ bodies are without fouls, and upon our deceaſe, our 
being is deſtroyed like that of brutes. That the 
* bleſſed Virgin (O-execrable blaſphemy I) had had 


(12) Gabr. Bar- 
thol. Gramondi, 
Hiſtor. ab exceſſu 
Henrici I. 


How- 


(13) Tom. g. 
pag. 63, 64. ad 
ann. 1619. 


% a carnal knowledge as other women, and other 


* words yet more ſcandalous, altogether - unworthy 
“to be related or written. By his eloquence he ſub- 
„ ly inſtilled his pernicious opinions into the minds 
„of his private auditors, ſo that they began to give 
ear to the belief of that falſe doQrine. But it 
coming to the knowledge of the Parliament, they 
© publiſhed a decree againſt this new Miniſter ; and 
he, being apprehended and interrogated, maintained 
« his doctrines to be true. Upon this he was con- 
«« demned, and his ſentence declared, importing, that 
<«« he ſhould make the Amende honorable in his ſhirt, 
*« with a torch in his hand, and be drawn upon an 
„ hurdle to the place of execution, where his tongue 
being cut out, he ſhould be burnt alive. All this 
« was executed in the beginning of February in the 


« place 
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VA Q 


us bimſelf, that his firſt eſſays did not pleaſe him afterwards ; they are Commentarii 
Ppyſici (Il). He wrote alſo Commentarii Medici (m); a treatiſe de Verd Sapientia (u); 
a Diſcourſe intitled, Phyftco-magicus tractatus (o); Apologia pro Lege Moſaica & Chri- 


ſtiana (p) 3 a treatiſe of Aſtronomy (4) 3 the Apology for the Council of Trent above- 


mentioned; and De contemnendd Gloria (7), 


(1) Vide Schramm, de Vita & Scriptis Vanini, pag. 80. 
(a) Schramm, bi ſupra, and Vanini, Dial. pag. 275. 
(2) Dialog. page 31. (r) Ibid. page 359. 


« place called La place de ſalin. He died freely and 
© with as much conſtancy and patience as ever any 
* man did ; for coming out of priſon, he joyfully 
* and briſkly uttered theſe words in Italian, Let us 
* go and die chearfully as a Philoſopher. Beſides to 
% ſhew his undauntedneſs in dying, when he was ad- 
« viſed to call to God for mercy, he ſpoke theſe 
« words in the preſence of a thouſand ſpectators; 
« There is neither God nor Devil; for if there wwere a 
« God, 1 would intreat him to deſtrey the Parliament 


(a) This office is Lewis 
almoſt the ſame 


edit. of Ture- 
tiere s Dit ion. 


of the Duke of Burgundy. 


(m) Idem, ibid. and Vanini, Dial. pag, 88. and 166. 
(o) Dialgg. pag · 252. (P) Ampbitheatrum, page 38. 


&« with his thunder, as being altogether unjuſt and wick- 
ed; and if there were a Devil, I would alſo pray to 


% him to fſwalliw it up in ſome ſubterraneous place. 


« But fince there is neither the one mor the other, 1 
« cannot do it.” Mr. Leibnitz tells us (*), that the 
motive of the Attorney-General's ſevere proſecution 
of Vanini was his reſentment to the firſt Preſident 
of the Parliament of Toulouſe, who had a great eſteem 
for that unfortunate man, and committed his children 
to his Inftrution, N 


ing, who de- 


He was deputed by that 


(*) Remargues 
lur Livre de 


1 'Crigine du Mal, 
I 24. edit. Am- 


ſterdam 1720. 


Mo wry (JOHN DE LA) firſt Preſident in the Parliament of Paris under 
XI, had been Penſionary of the City of Arras (a). 

with thatof Syn. City in 1476, when they were obliged to anſwer the Deputies of that 
dic. See the ad manded that the inhabitants ſhould fubmit to him as their lawful maſter after the death 
They faid, that the King pretended to have Arras, and 


in the word Pen- Artois by way of confiſcation, and that if they did not open their gates, they were in 


Honaire. 


danger of being taken by ſtorm. 


La Vaquerie anſwered, that {he county of Artois belonged 


to the Ducheſs of Burgundy daughter of Duke Charles, and devolved to ber in a right line 
from Margaret Counteſs of Flanders, wife of Philip I Duke of Burgundy z; and he in- 
treated the King, that he would be pleaſed to preſerve the truce between him and the late 


Duke Charles (b), 
yoke of France. 


This anſwer ſignified nothing; Arras was forced to ſubmit to the 
There has been a great deal ſaid concerning a remonſtrance made b 


Vaquerie to the fame King [A]; as likewiſe concerning an anſwer, which he made, 


[4] There has been a great deal ſaid concerning a 
Remonſtrance made by Vaquerie to the ſame King.) I 
ſhall make uſe of John Bodin's words. Lewis XI 
* had ſeverely threatned the Court of Parliament, 
„ which refuſed to publiſh and verify ſome Edicts, 
fe which were unjuſt. The Preſident Lavacrie, at- 
* tended with a confiderable body of the Counſellors 
* in their ſcarlet-robes, went to complain and remon- 
*4 ſtrate againſt the threats employed by the Court. 
The King ſeeing the gravity, port and dignity of 
* thoſe Gentlemen, who had reſolved to reſign their 

_ «« poſts rather than ratify the Edicts ſent to them, was 
«« {urprized, and fearing the authority of the Parlia- 
« ment, cauſed the Edifts to be annulled in their 
** preſence, deſiring them to continue to adminiſter 
« juſtice, and aſſured them with an oath, that he 
« would never ſend them again any Edict, which 
« was not juſt and reaſonable. This action was of 
% very great importance for the keeping the King 
« within the bounds of reaſon, who had always ex- 

_ ** erted an abſolute power; and even when he was 
** Dauphin ſent for the Prefidents of that Court, and 
„told them, that they ſhould eraze the clauſe Dx 

| 4. EXPRE5SSO MANDATO, Which the Court had inſerted 
in the ratification of the privileges granted to the 
County of Maine; otherwiſe he would not leave 
Paris till that was done, and would reſign the com- 
*« miſſion given him by the King. The Court or- 

„ dered, that the words ſhould be erazed ; but that 

| what was blotted out, might ſtill be ſeen, they or- 
(1) Baſs EY e dered, that the regiſter ſhould be kept, as it is at 
ery ig 4+ preſent, agreeably to that order dated July the 
A 417. See alſo % 28th 1442 (1).” The Latin edition of this book 
Matthieu, Hi. of Bodin contains a circumſtance, which I. ought not 


de Louis AI. to omit. It is, that the King commanded the Parlia- 
3 paß m. ment to ratify his Edicts upon pain of death, and that 


the Firſt Preſident at the head of the body declared to 
(2) Ut ſhould be the King, that they reſolved to die rather than obey. 
Lavaqueritis Rex ſua juſſa ingeminans minas adjecit, capitis etiam in- 

dicta pena niſi curia paruiſſet. Lanacrius (2) praſes 
(3) Bodinus, de re intellicta regem adiit corona j udicum purpuratorum 


2 fipatus, non ul culpam deprecaretur, ſed ut mortem pre- 


when 


when one is to oppoſe an imperious perſon, than 
when he is to oppoſe thoſe, who never ſhewed any ob- 
ſtinacy in the maintenance of arbitrary power. Tho” 
Bodin forgot to mention the year, when the Firſt Pre- 
ſident declared himſelf ſo reſolute and intrepid, we 
know, that it appeared from -another proof how re- 
ſolved this Monarch was to be abſolutely obey:d. 
Paſquier (5) informs us, that, in the year 1465 rhe 
ſame Lewis being King cauſed his grant to the Count 
de Charolois to be publiſhed by force by his Chancelhr int 
Full Court; and in oppoſition to all the Proteſlations, 


(5) Extrafted 


from Philip de 


Comines, lib. 5. 
cap · 1 I, pag · ms 


298, 


(5) bid. 


which the greateſt part of the Counſelhrs made, would 


have indorſed on the inſtrument, Regiſtrata audito Pro- 
curatore Regis, & non contradicente. La Vaquerie 
was ſtill Penſionary of the city of Arras in 1476. 
He was not therefore firſt Preſident of the Parliament 
of Paris till long after Lewis XI had exacted this form of 
regiſtring. Obſerve well the following words of Paſquier 
(6). Such proteſtations have been very frequent in 
that Court; and we find ſeveral Edits with this 
* clauſe: De expreſſo & exproſſiſimo mandato Regis, 
% pluribus wicibus reiterato, Which clauſe as it is 
added for a good end, fo ſeveral perſons could wiſh 
„ (perhaps not without reaſon) that this honourable 
* body would ſometimes be more flexible, according 
as the public exigencies and occaſions require.” 
This confirms what I faid above (7) concerning the 
exiles, which the Parliaments have ſometimes occaſion- 
ed by refuſing to regiſter Edits, or by the clauſes, 
which they added to the ratification. Paſquier would 


not have ſpoke as he does if he knew, that the ſtifſ- 


(6) Ibid. pag: 62. 


(7) See the re- 


matk [IX of the 


article of the 
Chancellor 


L'HOSPIT AL.. 


neſs of thoſe ſovereign Courts had been ſometimes pre- 


judicial to the ſtate. I ſhall confirm likewiſe by a re- 
mark of Bodin a thing, which I have obſerved above 


(8). “ How the words DR RXTA ESSO ManDaTo, (8) In the fam: 


and de erprelſiſimo mandate, and ſometimes multi; remark. 


« wicibus iterato, which are very often to be met 
* with in the regiſters of the ſovereign Courts upon 
„the publication of Edicts, have had this effect, that 
« ſuch Edits and privileges have not been preſerved, 
% or ſoon forgot and lighted by the add of the 
« Magiſtrates (9).“ There is no greater excitement 


(4) Paſquier, 
Recherches, lib. 2, 
cap. 4. pag. m. 
61. relates this 
more fully. 


caretur, cum diceret ſe ſuoſque collegas mortem malle to diſobedience, than to ſuffer the tranſgreſſors of an 

quam legis propoſite promulgationem pati (3). edit to hope for impuriity ; which is what Parlia- 
It was a needleſs thing to mention what was done ments have done, when they caſt ſuch a diſgrace upon 

by that Prince in 1442 (4). This inhances the merit the Prince's edicts. | 

of Vaquerie, for it is more glorious to ſhew reſolution, 


(q) Bodin- de la 
Republigue, Þ ig- 


418, 
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(c) Le Bret, d: “ that the 


la Som vera inet 
du Roi, liv. 2. 


edit. 1664. 


| J Fg 


when endeavours were uſed to engage the Parliament to interpoſe its authority in the choice 
of a Regent of the Realm [B]. Chancellor de PHoſpital declared one day in a ſpeech, 


183. 


[B) . . and an anſwer, which he made, auben en- 

deawours were uſed to engage the Parliament to 22 e 

its authority in the choice of the Regent of the Realm.) 

After the death of Lewis XI, the Counteſs de Beaujeu 

his eldeſt daughter had the adminiſtration of the State 

during the minority of Charles VIII. The Duke of 

Orleans, who wanted to deprive her of the Regency, 

addreſſed himſelf to the Parliament of Paris; but 

Monſieur de la Vaquerie, the firſt Preſident, declared to 

(10) Le Grain, him, that the Court would not take cognizance of ſuth 
Hiſe. de Loui: affairs (10). The author of the Miniſtry of Cardinal 
XIII, pag. 4 Richelieu relates the ſtory thus; The Parliament 


poverty of the Preſident de la Vaquerie was much more commendable than 
« the riches of a Chancellor of the Duke of Burgundy, to whom his maſter ſaid, Rolin, 
chap. 5. p. 182, 6 it is too much (c).“ 2 1 0 


* are no leſs obliged by the laws of juſtice. than by 

** thoſe of prudence never to differ from the King in 

« affairs of State; I ſay, that they are obliged to this 

« by juſtice, becauſe it is uſurping a power, which 

* does not belong to them, of attemptiug to judge, 

they being appointed by the King only to admi- 

«©. niſter juſtice to the people; as the Preſident de la | 

« Vaquerie ſaid to the Chancellor of the Duke of Or- (11) Hiſtoire ds 
& leans, who formerly defired the Parliament, in the _— ee 
«« name of his maſter, to preſs the King to come to beak Part 2-9 
« Paris in order to make uſe of their advice in the 219. Dutch ed 
«© moſt important affairs (11)." C1 ad; ann. 163 7. 


| VAUBRUN (che Marquis de). See BAUTRU (NICHOLAS). 
VAUMORIERE (PETER DORTIGUE SIEUR DE) of noble extrattion in the 


troduct ion a 


(a) Reevlles, In- city of Apt in Provence (a), lived in the ſeventeenth Century. He ſettled at Paris, and 
I Hiſtaire, tom. a. Publiſhed there ſeveral Romances, which did him honour [A]. He wrote politely. in proſe 
pit. 339: Pars and verſe (b). He was Sub-Director of the Academy of the Abbot d*Aubignac [B], 
which conſiſted of perſons of merit and learning. He collected a great number of 


(5) Abbe de Ma. ſpeeches upon all ſorts of ſubjects, and publiſhed them at Paris 1688 in 4to, with a trea- 


roiles, Denom- 


been de Ju. tiſe of the art of writing ſuch pieces. The Journaliſts ſpoke advantageouſly of them (c). (e) See Faurnal 
teuri, pag. 441. He was at variance with fortune [C], if we credit Richelet. The Letters which he pub- des Sawan of 


Feb. 2, 1688, 


liſhed upon all forts of ſuljects, with inſtructions about the manner of writing them, were pag. 268. Dutch 
well received by the public. The firſt edition was finiſhed November the 12th 1689, e ip: 


des 3 | det 


and the ſecond on the laſt of September 1694. I have ſeen a third edition in two vo- Seven, for 


lumes in 12mo, with the addition of ſeveral precepts and ſome letters, and dated in 1695, Mai revs. 
There is prefixed to it an elogium of Mr. de Vaumoriere, which contains a very parti- 


pet : 388. 


cular account of the qualities of his genius and mind, but mentions nothing of his coun- 
try, or fortune, or the time of his birth, &c. He was dead when this elogium was 


made. 


[A] Publiſhed ſeveral Romances, which did him ho- 

nour.] He wrote the great Scipio, and finiſhed the 

| laſt work of Mr. de la Calprenade, I mean his Phara- 

mond. The author being prevented by death had 

carried it no farther than the VIIth tome: Mr. Vau- 

moriere continued it to the end. He declares in the 

preface to the XIIth volume, which is the laſt, that 

it was wrong to pretend, that he had laboured upon 

the Memoirs of Mr. de la Calprenade, who, adds he, 

never made any for himſelf. The Journal des Sawans 

was at that time pretty reſerved in the commendation 

of authors, and critiſed upon them freely; notwith- 

ſtanding which it ſpoke of the firſt tome of the con- 

tinuation of Pharamond in advantageous terms. There 

is reaſon to hope, from what appears of the eighth 

volume, which is written by Mr. de Vaumoriere, that 

the death of him, «whoſe fleps he follows, will not long be 

regretted. He has entered perfecily well into the genius 

of that writer. He preſerves to the Heroes and He- 

roines the ſame ſemtiments and the ſame characters, which 

he had given them ; and in his jiyle be bas aſſumed the 

noble. and magnificent air, which was peculiar to him. 

It may even be ſaid without injuring the memory of 

the illuſtrious deceaſed, that Mr. de Vaumoriere's diſcour ſe 

is more ſinootb and corredt than bis, and that he knows 

1) Journal des better haw 10 check the ſallies of the grand ſiyle (1). 
Sa vans, of Feb. Mr, Gueret does not judge of the firſt volume of the 
23. 1665. pag. Continuation with the ſame indulgence ; but as for 
8 8 the the reſt he is net ſparing of his commendations of 
; this ſubſtitute of Calprenade. I am not ill ſatiiſied 

with his labour, he makes Pharamond ſay ; 7 only c 

that be had not made a whole wolume of the Hiſtory of 

Conſtantin : it is too. languid, and if it. were not for 

| the beauty of his language, which keeps the reader 

awake, it would be tedious, He perceived this him- 

ſelf ; for he has corrected it in the following tomes ; and 

awhbat I eſteem à good omen far all the neſt, be flidl 

(a) Gueret, Por- gathers ſtrength as he, goes on, and naw. proceeds firmiy 
ne/ſe Reforms, aud ſurely in the ſteps of bis illuſtrious predeceſſar (2). 
Page 174, 175 When little Romances were in vogue, Mr. Vaumo- 
riere Conformed himſelf to that tate; he wrote ſome, 


| 2 


VAYER 


which might be read all over in leſs than two hours. 
Of this kind is that, which he entitled Diana of 
France, and was printed in 1674, if I remember 
rightly. He wrote alſo. La Galanterie des Anciens 3 
Adelaide de Campagne; Agiatis ; L' Art de flairs dans 
la converſation. | | 

[B] He was Sub-Direfor of the Academy of the 
Abbat d Aubignac.) This appears from the liſt of 
thoſe, who compoled that Academy, printed in the 


Mercure Galant (3). The reader may ſee there like- (3) For the year 


wife ſome circumſtances concerning that Academy, 1072, tom. 1. 
and among the reſt that it had been broke after the P47: 51+ Dutch 
nomination of the Abbot de Villeferain 7 the Biſhop. 

rick. of Senes. Another book. informs me, that it met 

at that Abbot's houle. I ſhall cite this paſſage, for 

it is curious: it is Henriette Sylvia de Moliere,, who 
ſpeaks. Every thing, that I heard, ſeemed to me 

to be a coach, which came to fetch me away; 

« and I was in an houſe, where I. often had ſuch 

„ apprehenſions, viz. at the Hotel de Hollande. The 

*© Abbot de Villeſerin lodged over againit me, and the 

« Aſſembly of Wits, which afterwards met at his 

«« lodgings, was projected at that time. I ſaw no- (4) Lie de Henri- 
* thing but perſons with ſevere countenances ſtop 4 Sie de 
* at his door, and paſs through my ſtreet, and I took OO 3 
10 — for ſo many perſons ſent by the devout La- f. 2 5 
« dies (4).“ 

[C] He was at variance with fortune.) Theſe are (5) intitled, Les 
the words of Richelet in the Index of Matters of one plus belles Lettres 
of his books (5). Thoſe which he makes, uſe of in the 4% meilieurs Au- 
body of the book, in the place to which the Index refers, . Franfeii. 
are ſtill more ſignificant. Monſieur Conrart was high- (6) Richelet, 
ly. pleaſed that it was ſaid, that he was acquainted Lettres, Cc. pag, 
with men of merit, and did them good offices like a 16. Dutch: edit. 
Gentleman. If the fawourites of fortune in this age * 
were. of that diſpofition, Caſſander, Vaumoriere,. and (7) Idem, Re- 
many. other unhappy men would not run poſt to the H/ pol toad fur fon 
pital (6). I believe that he had a grudge againſt him; 3 in the word 
tor he ſpeaks thus in another book. The Con- Zlargir, Geneva 
% tinuator of Pha. . . is juſt ſet at liberty, who edit. 1680. 

« had been three weeks in the priſon (7)." 
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VA V 


VATER FRANCIS DE LA MOTHE- LE) a Pariſian, Counſellor of 


State, and Preceptor to the 


ary the 14th 1639 


A}. 
moſt of his fellow 


Duke of Anjou, only brother of King Lewis XIV, 
was a very learned man, He was admitted into the French Academy Febru- 
He had a greater extent of erudition and reading than 
cademicians 3 but almoſt all of them wrote with greater ele- 


gance than he; for he had not much politeneſs of ſtyle ; and if he would have made 
much leſs uſe of his memory and his reading of Latin books than he did, he would till 
have been far from perfection in point of Language. He was a man of a regular con- 
duct, like that of the ancient ſages 3 a true Philoſopher in his manners, who deſpiſed 
even lawful pleaſures, and was paſſionately fond of a retired ſtudious life, and of reading 


and writing books. This regularity, this auſterity, this wiſdom did not prevent him 


a from being ſuſpected of having no Religion [BJ. This was probably founded on cer- 
0e Theſe names, tain dialogues written by him, and publiſhed under the name of Oraſius Tubero (a), and 


and thoſe of T 


dens Oels upon his ſhewing throughout his works in general too great an inclination to Scepticiſm 


under which he or the Principles of the Pyrrhonians. 
concealed him- 


It is certain, that there is too much Libertiniſm 


ar arg. in the Dialogues of Oraſius Tubero ; but whoever ſhould conclude, that the author had 
putes, have much no Religion, would be guilty of a raſh judgment ; for there is a great difference between 


the ſame ſignifi- 
cation as La 

Mc:the le V ayer, 
or V er. 


bable, ſince if the Queen and Cardinal 


[A] He was admitted into the French Academy Febr. 
| the 14th 1639.) Mr. Eſprit and he were admitted the 
1) Pellifon, fame day (1). Here is what Mr. de Balzac wrote 

: 2 de / Acad. upon this occaſion to his friend Mr. Chapelain : J am 

Frangoiſe, pag. m. glad, Sir, of the new acquiſition, which the Academy has 

a3 -". 77... of the Philoſopher . . . who indeed ts an excellent 

man, and does not want wit, though he generally makes 

(2) Balzac, Lett. #ſe of that of others (2). I obſerve by the by, that 

I. of the qth Moreri is miſtaken, when he ſays, that La Mothe le 

book to Chape- Vayer was one of the firſt, who was admitted into the 

Jain, P'8- 149» French Academy. This cannot be ſaid of a man, who 

150. Dutch edit. f . 

1667. This Let- Was elected in the room of a deceaſed member (3). 

ter is dated Jan, [B] Suſpedted of having no religion. | Patin ſhall be 

4, 1639. my witneſs. ** Monſieur de la Mothe le Vayer has been 

3 « lately ſent for to Court, and appointed Preceptor to 

(3) See Pelliſſon, «© the Duke of Anjou, the King's brother. He is 

| _ 2, fag about 60 years old, of a moderate ſtature, as great 

Too: « a Stoic as any in the world, as ambitious of praits 

nas he is averſe to giving it to others, a fantaſtic and 
„ capricious man, and ſuſpected of an irregularity of 
* wit, for which Diagoras and Protagoras were ac- 

(4) Patin, Lettre « cufed (4).” Patin wrote this July the 13th _ 

5 9. [C] Many perſons are perſuaded, that theſe Dialogues 

he ts prevented him from being preferred to the place, which 

wa defigned for him, of Preceptor to his Majeſty.) The 
learned Naude informs me of ſome particulars, which 
contradi& this notion. Here is what he ſays. 1 
«« was likewiſe always perſuaded, that one of the moſt 
«« difficult things at Court was the choice of fit perſons. 
„But I had a thorough conviction of this, when the 
point was to fix upon a Preceptor for the King, for 
the intention of the Queen and her Miniſters being 
* to intruſt this charge with one of the moſt able and 
e moſt renowned and eſteemed men in France, th 


writing freely what may be urged againſt faith, and believing it to be true. Many per- 
ſons are perſuaded, that theſe Dialogues prevented him from being preferred to the place, 
which was deſigned for him, of Preceptor to his Majeſty [C]. This is not very pro- 
azarin had been influenced by this reaſon, they 
would not have intruſted him with the education of the King's only brother. People 
have been ſurprized, that ſo wiſe a man ſhould have written with ſo much freedom upon 
obſcene ſubjects [D]; and at the ſame time they have been fo equitable as to _— | 

W nothing 


« other ſciences, after having been put to the trial, 
though they take no notice of it, did not ſtand it 
© ſo well as the Abbot de Beaumont Doctor of Divi- 
„ nity, and now the very worthy Biſhop of Rodez, 
% who was alſo preferred to another of the brighteſt 


* Luminaries among the Clergy, becauſe not being 


« inferior to all the preceding, he had likewiſe other 
10 1 which at laſt inclined the balance in his 
6 


avour (5).” The reaſon, which I have urged (6) (5) Naude, Dis. 
againſt thoſe who inſiſt upon it, that the dialogues of e de Muſeu- 


Orafius Tubero occaſioned our Vayer to be excluded s. 375. 
from that poſt, appears to me demonſtrative ; for though (6) In the body 
that greater care is generally taken of the education of of this article. 


a young King, than of that of a King's brother, yet 
they would never conſent to give the brothers of a 


great Monarch Preceptors, whom they would not give 


him, for fear of their educating him in irreligion. If 
other reaſons had not prejudiced La Mothe le Vayer, 
he would have been choſen Preceptor to Lewis XIV, 
notwithſtanding theſe exceptionable Dialogues, as 
well as to the Duke of Anjou. For ſince it was judged 


that ſo wiſe a man would take care not to infuſe into 


this young Duke the libertiniſm of Oraſius Tubero, 


it would have been concluded, that he would never 


rates to infuſe-it into a young Monarch. Cardinal 
azarin underſtood men too well not to know, that 
a Philoſopher, who ſuffers himſelf to be carried into Pyr- 
rhoniſm with regard to religion by T know not what 
train of * is of a quite different character 
from a man, who becomes irreligious through brutality 
and debauchery. Such a Philoſopher, if he reſembled 
La Mothe le Vayer in other reſpects, would be ex- 
tremely uneaſy, that perſons capable of making an ill 


- 


uſe of his notions ſhould imbibe them (7). He would (7) Compare 

always be prudent enough to keep them from the youth, this with the ar- 

and much more from a Prince, whoſe ſolid piety 1 

might contribute to the public welfare. remark [Fl. 
What Moreri relates, that La Mothe le Vayer per- 

formed the office of Preceptor to his Majeſty for one | 

year, is a particular, which Mr. Pelliſſon affirms (5*) : (7*) Pelliſſon, 


« caſt their eyes at firſt on Monſieur de la Mothe le 
% Vayer, as upon one whom Cardinal Richelieu had 
deſigned for that poſt, as well on account of the 
excellent book, which he had written concerning 
the education of the Dauphin, as in regard of the 
reputation, which he had gained by many other 


„ works in French of being the Plutarch of France. and we are informed by another writer (7**), that 2 - "fea 
„But the Queen having reſolved not to give this place he began that employment in May 1652, and that he — — 2 _ 
to a married man, it was neceſſary to look out for was appointed to it by the Queen Mother's own choice, 3 
another, viz. Monſieur Aubert Abbot de St. Romy, he being already Preceptor to the King's brother. (7% Pierre de 3 
Principal of the College of Laon, Canon of that city, One cannot conclude from Mr. Peliſſon's mentioning Saint Romuald, 3 
„and Regius Profeſſor of the Greek language, of but a year, that this employment continued but a reel 


„ whoſe politeneſs, as well as probity, learning and year. We can only conclude, that it had continued but a page 534, 525 


« facility in explaining his ſentiments in Latin and 
« French, no body could doubt, modo caput habeat 
*« extra cucurbitam, who is not ſtupid. But neither 
« he nor Mr. Gaſſendi, that only oracle of our age 
« in Philoſophy, Mathematics, Aſtronomy, and every 
„thing valuable in the moſt ſublime ſciences z nor 
« Mr, Rigaltius, though he was the Prince of the 
„ Humaniſts, and a man of allowed abilities in all 


year at the time when he mentioned it, that is, when he 
bliſhed his Hiſtory of the French Academy in 1653. 
ut however that be, this confirms what I have ſaid 
in refuting thoſe, who believed that the Dialogues of 
Oraſius Tubero occafioned the excluſion of the author. 
[D]; Wrote with ſo much freedom upon obſcene ſub- 
jecti.] There are very looſe thoughts and groſs ex- 
preſſions in the Dialogues of Oraſius Tubero, but theſe 
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nothing to the prejudice of his morals: ſo true is it, that the public is not always raſh, 


(8) He treats are nothing perhaps in compariſon of the third (8) 
there of the parts and fourth (9) days of the Hexameron Ruſtique, His 
peculiar to the other books contain nothing of this kind, tho' in cer- 
two ſexes. , n l 

tain paſſages he gives us, either by way of quotation, or 
(9) He explains without quoting, ſome thoughts which area little cyni- 
there the cave of cal. He ſeems to me to make an apology for himſelf two 
rr 4* ways. I. By ſhewing (10) that Seneca, Dion Chryſoſ- 
2 ag of tom, and St. Auguſtin have aſſerted in their books 


privy parts of ſome things ſo ſmutty and ſcandalous, that ſcarce any 


Penelope. perſon but is ſhocked at them, and yet the firſt is al- 
1 lowed to be the moſt ſevere of the Romans in point f 


(19) Hexameron morals, the ſecond . . . the wonder of his age, and the 


Ruſtique, p. 43» third one of the moſt eminent Doctors of the Church (11). 
& ere IT. By laying it down for a maxim (12), that 4 
Mey ge Speer Bet man's writings are a very bad evidence of bis inclina- 
of SANCHEZ tions, and that we cannot form a right judgment of 


(THOMAS) His morals by them. Let us ſee what he ſays, to con- 


remark [C]. firm this theſis (13). F wwe avere obliged to judge ill of 


(17) Ibid. P. 42. all authors, aubo have choſen for their theme obſcene ſub- 
jecti, not only Auſoniui's Cento and the Hendecafyllables of 
(12) bid. p. 41. Pliny the Younger, would have been an eternal diſgrace 
5 to them, but even Plato and Xenophon would find very 
(13) Ibid. p. 9g. great difficulty to excuſe the liberty which they have taken 
in their compoſitions. It may be ſaid beſides, that ge- 
nuierally ſpeaking this cuould produce the moſt extravagant 

judgments in the world concerning all authors. 


| Accius eſſet atrox, conviva Terentius eſſet, 

(4) Ov. 1 Triſt. Eſſent pugnaces qui fera bella canunt (). 

i. e. Accius would have been a man of a cruel 
«« temper, Terence a glutton, and thoſe who fing of 
var, perſons of bloody diſpoſitions.” | 


(4) Ex Pol. in The falſity of this reaſoning made Timeus () formerly 
maintain, that Homer and Ariſtotle were very great glut- 
tons, the latter having frequently ſpoken of the ſeaſon- 
ing of eatables, and the former having often employed 


(14) See in Mei- the word dlari, which fignifies to diſtribute meats. 


bomius in Vitd And if ſuch inferences vere good, as Virgil would ne- 
Meacenatis, cap . ceſſarily paſs for a great warrior, and Dioſcorides for 
12. Peers Tbl. 4 infamous poiſoner, the pious meditations of Aretin 
eee ee awould prove him to have been a ſaint, and the fine 
ing the oppoſition ſentences Seneca concerning poverty make bim con- 
between Seneca's ſidered as a neceſſitous perſon, norwithſlanding the ſeven 
manners and bis „/in, of gold, which he is ſaid to have been maſter of, 
„ eight hundred thouſand livres annual eftate (14). 


REyFLEcTY- La Mothe le Vayer's maxim conſidered in general is 


os on the con- very true: the judgment, which ſhould be made of the 


ſequences, which heart of a man from his writings, would be falſe on 
may be Jrawn 2 thouſand occaſions. Salluſt is an inſtance, which 
from th: writings 


th may be added to the preceding. What he ſays, a- 
— 45 88. * Meint the corruption and diſorders of his age, can- 


nals. g; not be better ſaid: but he ought to have left it to 


« be {aid by Cato, or ſome other of thoſe ſevere per · 
« ſons, who valued themſelves upon the ancient diſci- 
« pline; and in my opinion a declamation againſt 
« Juxury and debauchery was no leſs an incongruity 
« in Salluſt's Hiſtory, who was reproved for debauchery 
| « by the Cenſor in a full Senate, and twice accuſed 
(15) Compare ** of adukery before the Pretor (15), than an invective 
with this what is «« againſt the ambition of reigning would have been in 


ſaid in the article „ (ſar's mentaries {16).” See in what manner 
METELLA, 2 (10) 


citation (13): Cicero ridicules the ſpeech which Clodius had made 


againſt the negligence of the Romans with reſpect to 
(16) Father Le divine worſhip {17). The world has been always, 


Moine, Diſcoars and till is full of people, Who declaim againſt vice, 
de ! Hiſtoire, page and are extremely corrupt themſelves 3 who are grave 


185. and ſevere in their writings and very looſe in their 


(17) Cicero, in conduct. We ſhould therefore be greatly impoſed upon 
Ora. de Haraſpi- if we were to judge of their morals from their writings. 
cum reſpinſis. But have we a right to ſay by the rule of contraries, 
that there are ſome people whoſe morals are more ſe- 
vere than their writings ? I believe that we have this 
right ; but it is more uncommon that an author ſhould 
take a great deal of liberty in his books and but little 
in his manners, than that he ſhould take a great deal in 
his manners and but little in his books, It is eaſy to 
conceive the reaſons of this difference ; for he who 
can do the moſt, can do the leaft ; but he who can 
do the leaſt, cannot do the moſt, What is more 
eaſy than to declaim in verſe or proſe againſt the irre- 


Vol, IX. 


ind, 


gularities of the age; and what niore diflicult than 
not to take a ſhare in them? A wiſe man performs 
therefore what is moſt difficult: it is no difficulty there- 
fore for him to inſtruct others by his writings, for 
this is infinitely more eaſy than the other. But from 
a man's being able to write books which are edifying, 
and pions, and free from all licentiouſneſs, it does not 
follow that he can live with the ſame regularity. 
This is infinitely more difficult than the other. 

Let us proceed directly to the fact. Catullus and 
Ovid, whoſe verſes are ſo impure, lived as they wrote. 
Their debaucheries with women were exceſſive, We 
may affirm the ſame of the French Poets, who com- 
poſed the Parnaſſe Satirigue, and of ſeveral Italian 
Poets, whoſe poems are extremely obſcene. This ſen⸗ 
tence therefore is very true. 


Raro moribus exprimit Catonem 
Qui ſuis verfibus exprimit Catullum. 


i. e. © He rarely reſembles Cato in his manners, who 


«« reſembles Catullus in his poems.“ 


But granting all this, it will not invalidate La Mothe 
le Vayer's apology ; for there is a vaſt difference be- 
tween theſe two things: 1. relating one's own de- 
baucheries, commending, applauding them, and ex- 
horting the reader to commit the ſame: 2. relating ad- 
ventures of gallantry in terms too ſtrong and natural ; 
enlivening the account, though at the ſame time con- 
demning the actions, or not approving of them, open- 


ing a point of doctrine (18), or a mythological ſenti- (18) See what 


ment in expreſſions, which repreſent impurities. The has been faid in 
firſt of theſe things is inexcuſable, ſcandalous, and ſe- deſenſe af Lucre: 


verely to be puniſhed. But the ſecond may be only a Aer ry 
piece of wit, and gives us no right to conclude any £4 
thing to the prejudice of the chaſtity and virtue of the 
author. This is what ſaves our Le Vayer. - 
I ſhall obſerve by the by, that we ought not to 
condemn univerſally of unchaſtity all the Poets, whoſe 
verſes are not chaſte. Catullus does not deſerve to be 
included in the apology, which has been drawn up 
for them ; he breaks through all bounds in moſt of 
his poems, and even in the epigram, wherein he 
pretends to juſtify himſelf. It is ſufficient to condemn 
him juſtly. e 5 


Pædicabo ego vos, & inrumabo 

Aureli pathice, & cinæde Furi: 
Dui me ex verſiculis meis putatis, 
uod fint molliculi, parum pudicum, 
Nam caſtum eſſe decet pium poetam 
Ipſum. Verſiculus nihil neceſſè eſt : 

Qui tum denique habent ſalem, ac leporem; 
Si ſunt molliculi, ac param pudici, | 
Et quod pruriat incitare pofſunt. 

Non dico pueris, ſed his pilofes, Th TOS: 
Qui duros nequeunt movere lumbos (19). (19) Catullus, 
a oy Epig · 16. ä 

Ovid, Martial, and ſeveral others, ought to be equally j 

excluded from the benefit of this juſtification, thoug 

they proteſt their innocence, and the purity of their 

life amidſt the impurities of their muſe. 


Crede mihi mores diſtant a carmine noftro : J 
Vita verecunda eft, Muſa jocoſa mihi (20). (20) Ovid, lib. a. 
| 1 Triſt. ver. 353. 
Innocuos cenſura poteſt permittere luſus: 


Laſciva eſt nobis pagina, vita proba (). 


In vain Beroaldus has endeavoured to excuſe them: 
he expoſed himſelf to ridicule, when he ſaid, that if 
we were to condemn with the authors the books 
which contain criminal gallantries, we mult treat the 
canonical {criptures in the ſame manner. Si ſcripia 
omnia quibus amores, res amatoriæ continentur ſunt cum 

ſais ſcriptoribus repudienda, repudientur Canonice ſcrip- (21) Philippus 
ture, hoc eft inſtrumenti weteris luculenta illa wolumina, Beroaldus, Orat. 
guibus nil Jacratius, nibil religiofius, nibil myſticum ma- . Bae 
Zis efiimatur (21). i. e. If all the writings, in 'p,,,0;; contis 
*« which amours, and things relating to gallantry are aue lawdes A- 
% contained, were to be condemned with the writers, merit. 


60 the 
8 K 


(*) Martialis, 
Epig. LY lib. 1. 
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 * the canonical ſcriptures muſt be rejected, I mean 
* the excellent books of the Old Teſtament, than 


« which nothing is eſteemed more facred, religious, 


« or myſtical.” This is a wretched argument, and 
has no relation to the reaſon, for which theſe Poets 
22) See Raderus are condemned (22). But if theſe do not deſerve to 
ur Martial, Ep. enjoy the benefit I am ſpeaking of, there are ſeveral 
5. id. 1. others who do. Their wanton poems were only pieces 
of wit: the contagion of theſe impure ideas did not 
corrupt their hearts, they wrote theſe verſes only to 
introduce ſome ingenious thoughts ; they could not re- 

fiſt the temptation of expreſſing themſelves in a man- 

ner, which recommend their genius; they were deſi- 

rous of accommodating themſelves to the taſte of an 

infinite number of readers, who meet there with a 

ſalt and an agreeableneſs which charm them. 'They 

would have done right to have reſiſted this temptation ; 

tanti non erat efſe te diſertum ; i. e. It was not worth 

4 your while to be witty at ſuch an expence:“ but in 

mort they were mere words; their morals were pre- 

ſerved ſound; and one might apply to them what 

| an Emperor ſaid of Voconius, Laſcivus werſu, mente 
(23) Hadrianus, pudicus erat (23) : i. e. He was wanton in his poetry, 
apud Apuleinm *<* but chaſte in his life :” which he would never have 
Apolog, pag. m. ventured to ſay, adds Apuleius, if bis looſe verſes had 
been an evidence of unchaſtity. Quad nunguam ita 
| Aiixiſſet, fi forent lepidiora carmina argumentum impudi- 
(24) Apul. ibid. citiæ habenda (24). Auſonius finding it neceſſary to 
| prevent the ſuſpicions which might be raiſed againft 
his wiſdom on account of the Cento nuptialis, which 

he had written, mentions ſeveral perſons of irreproach- 

able conduct, who had taken great liberties in their 

(25) Magn wy verſes (25). Sed quum legeris, adefio mihi, adverſum 
. = m. 0 qui Favenalis ait, Curios ſimulant, & Baccha- 
515, 5 16. See 
the article of 2778. 
AUSONIUS, 28 0 1 

remark [E]. Laſciva eſt nobis pagina, vita proba: 

Ut Plinius dicit: Meminerint autem, quifppe eruditi, 
probatiſſimo viro Plinio in poematis laſciviam: in moribus 
conftitiſſe cenſuram : prurire opuſculum Sulpicii, nec fron- 
tem caperare.: efſe Apulejum in vita philoſophum, in epi- 
grammatis amatorem, in præceptis omnibus extare ſeve- 
(26) See the ar- ritatem, in epiſtolis ad Cærelliam ſubeſſè petulantiam (26). 
ticle APULEI- i e. But when you read, aſſiſt me againſt thoſe, who, 
Us, citat. (64). as Juvenal ſays, pretend to be ſaints, but live like 
„ Dewvils, leſt they judge of my morals from my 

4 yerſes: . | 


£6 Our verſe rs wanton, but our life ts chaſte, 


« as Pliny ſays. For men of learning will remember, 

„that Pliny, a perſon of great probity, was looſe in 

«© his poems, though ſtrict in his life; that Sulpicius's 

piece is looſe, without his being aſhamed of it; that 

© Apuleius in his behaviour was a Philoſopher, in his 

„ epigrams amorous, in all his precepts ſevere, in his 

letters to Cærellia wanton,” He names likewiſe 

(27) Quid ipſum Plato, Annienus, Lævius, Evenus, Menander (27), and 

— mm. Virgil. Obſerve that a reader ought not to judge of 

27 quibus je- Poets by himſelf, I mean that he ought not to imagine 

vera vita eſt, & that a Poem, which produces a bad effect upon his 

lata materia, mind, when be reads it, makes the ſame impreflion 

Auſon. ibid. upon them while they are compoſing it. Some of them 

+ * habituate themſelves to thele ideas, and admire nothing 

but the poetical beauties, with which they are clothed. 

Conſtitution and habit produce in them the ſame inſen- 

ſibility, which Marigni aſcribes to a Governor of 

the Spaniſh Netherlands with regard to the beautiful 

Ladies of the Court of Bruſſels. The Arc b. dule, ſays 

(28) Marigni, in he (28), ſapported alone by his virtue refifled the porwver- 

his Letters brint- ful charms of all the 'beauties, of which I am ſpeaking 

ed in 1658, 40. you. le conſidered them as fires, that enlighten, 
but not inflame him. x3 | 


Comme dans un jardin rempli de fleurs nouvelles, 
Dont Veclat fait des yeux le plus noble plaiſir, 
GP Un Sage curieax regarde le plus belles; 
Mals ſans ſonger à les cueiller, 
Sf bing * 
i. e. As in a garden full of new flowers, whoſe 
** beauty charms che eye, a virtuoſo views the moſt 


blind, and unjuſt in its judgments, This will give us an opportunity of anſwering a 
queſtion, which was lately propoſed to a learned Journaliſt, 


* manner as pictures in a gallery, and tho the Queen of the 


nalia vivunt, ne forte mores meos ſpectent, de car- 


It relates to John de la 
Caſa 


« beautiful of them without the leaſt thought of ga- 
thering them.” 


This Prince furveyed all theſe miracles in the ſame 


North (29) lay fix weeks but four fleps from his apart- (29) Chriſtina 
ment, as if he had drank of the inchanted fountain of Ween of Sweden. 
Merlin, the paſſion, which ſometimes diſturbs the reaſon 9 85 

of the greateſt heroes, gave not the leaft diſturbance to 
his (30). : | ( 30) See concern- 
5 ing the devotion 
Dorme vicina à lui la donna bella 

Fuſſe altro, fuſſe Vacqua di Merlino, 


Non e quel ch'eſſer ſuole il Paladino. 


a book intitled, 
Memiires de Hol- 
lande, printed at 
| Paris in 1678, 
You ſee ſome Poets write verſes of gallantry, wherein 


they expreſs themſelves in groſs terms, though old 
age has rendered them as cold as ice. Ought not all 
that they ſay to paſs for a mere ſport of wit? Read 
the Hendecaſyllables of Jovian Pontanus written to a 
young Lady, who ſhewed her neck, and fele& out of 
many others leſs modeſt, 4 8 


Prædico tege candidas papillas, 

Nec guæras rabiem ciere amantum, 

Me quem frigida congelat ſenecta, 
Irritas male, calfaciſque, quare 
Prædico tege candidas papillas, 

Et pectus flrophio tegente wela. 

Nam guid lacteolos finus, & ipſas 
Pre te fers fine linteo papillas ? 

An vis dicere baſia papillas ? 

Et pettus nitidum ſuaviare ? 

Vis num dicere, tange, tange, irada ? 
Te ne incedere ada papillis ? 

Nudo pectore te ne deambulare ? 

Hoc eſt ad Venerem wocare amantes. 
Dare contege candidas papillas, 

Et pectus firophio decente weſti, 

Aut, ſenex licet, involabo in illas, . 
Ut pofſim juwenis tibi videri (3 1). (31) Jovian, 

| 8 | Pontanus, Hende- 
i. e.“ adviſe you to hide your fair neck, nor en- <4{y/!. lib. 1. folio 
«+ deavour to excite the mad deſires of lovers. You 757 vero, edit. 
«« inflame me, frozen as I am with old age; and there- e en 

5 fore I adviſe you to hide your fair neck with an 

* handkerchief, For why ſhould you expoſe them to 

« fight? Do you mean to ſay, Come, kiſs, and 


feel my neck and white boſom ? Is it fit, that you 


**© ſhould walk with them uncovered. This is call- 
„ing upon lovers to gratify their paſſion. Therefore 
„cover your white boſom, or, old as I am, I will 
„ fly to them with ſuch vehemence, that you ſhall 
* think me young.“ | 


Some writers are ſo much more ſcrupulous in the choice 

of 'modeſt expreſſions, as they are apprehenſive, that 

a little licentiouſneſs of language might confirm the ill 

reports ſpread concerning their morals. Others, on the 

contrary, being conſcious of their good conduct, and 

of the good opinion, which the public has of their 

prudence, morum fiducia, are not ſo ſtrict in that (zz) Except his 
Point, and take a little too much liberty in order to younger years. 
divert their readers. Probably Mr. de la Mothe le 5 the. remark 
Vayer was of that number; he was conſcious, that he (F] citation ($3): 
might ſay in caſe of neceſſity (32), Verba mea arguun- (33) Cremutius 
tur, adio factorum innocens ſum (33); i. e. My Cordus, afud 
„words are cenſured, ſo innocent am I with regard Tacitum, 4" 
% to facts.“ I ſhall conclude with conſidering the ſur. lb. 4. cap. 34. 
prizing difference of conſtitutions and characters amongſt (34) Nouvelles d. 


men. Some are ſcrupulous of ſaying what they make % Repub. des 


no ſcruple of committing ; others would not venture to Lee, Octob. 
do what they make no ſcruple to fay. “ (34) Some the Catalogue of 
„body has ſaid, that thoſe, who ſhew ſo much zeal new Books, pag. 
to retrench in the claſſical writers thoſe paſſages which 1222. 
are ſhocking to modeſty, were not always fo ſober (35) In the te- 
„as thoſe writers themſelves, 1 [H] of the 
| article of VIR- 
« Nimirum Criticus facere id quam ſcribere mavult, GL | ſhallquote 


40 : > „ Pliny the younger, 
Quod mavult wates ſeribere quam facere (35). „decade him. 


* 


# ; Fe : ſelf by a good 
1. e. A critic avould rather da than write what a Poet number of great 
« bad rather write than do.“ examples, &c. 


of this Archduke 
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Page 105. 
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Caſa and his deteſtable Capitolo del Forno [E]. La Mothe le Vayer is an eminent in- 


[E] 1 relates to John de la Caſa and his deteſtable 
Capitolo del Forno.] I have already obſerved, that 
ſeveral Italian Poets ought not to be allowed to juſtify 
the obſcenity of their poems by the rule, Laſeiva et 
nobis pagina, vita proba. i. e. Though my page 
*« be wanton, my life is chaſte.” TI ſay nothing in 
8 particular againſt Calcagnini (36); but Molza, Mauro, 
a with John de la Caſa, &c. deſerve to be condemned. Not 
thoſe of lohn but that the judgment againſt this laſt by judges, 
Baptiſta Pigna who were incompetent, ſince they had not read him, 
and Lewis Ari- jg too ſevere; and every body ought to have juſtice 
ofte at Venice done him, I am obliged to ſay, that he has been 
1553 in 8 vo, are . 
ſome very ob- wronged by the imputation of being the author of a 
ſcene ones. work entitled, De Laudibus Sodomiæ. This pre- 

tended poem is nothing but the Capitolo del Forno, 
wherein, under the allegory of an oven, ſohn de la 
Caſa deſcribes the lewd commerce between men and 
women. This kind of allegories were then in vogue ; 


(36) Among his 


(37) See the ar” bean (37). What is horrible is, that de Ja Caſa hav- 


remark [D]. ing obſerved, that ſome lewd youths began to deſpiſe 
that commerce, adds, that for his own part he was 
not delicate, and that he ſeldom looked any where elſe. 
This was owning, that he ſometimes at leaſt was 
guilty of the fin againſt nature. | 


Jennero il Forno gia le Donne ſole. 
Oggi mi par che certi Garzonacci | 
Labbian mandate poco men <<" al Sole. 
Spazzinlo a poſta lor, neſſun non vacci. 
Dicon pur <> egli e umidi e mal netto. 
E ſono ben cagion quelle ſue ſtracci. 
Io per me rade wolte altrove il metts : 
Con tutto chel mio pan ſia piccolino, 
E'] forno delle Donne un po grandetto. 
Benche chi fa queſto meſtier diwino. 
Sd ben trovar deve Panno naſcoſio 
Cola dirieto un certo fornellino (38). 
Caſa, quoted by _ | | 
Menage, Anti- 
Baillet, tom, 2. 


Forno in a French book which he publiſhed at the 
Hague in 1688. It is proper to obſerve this, in order 
that cavillers may not ſay, that I alledge things, which 
were not known before, and ought to have continued un- 
known. Let us come to the queſtion, which gave oc- 

caſion to this remark. | | 
A certain perſon wrote from Utrecht to Mr, Bal- 


(59) See Hi. des nage de Beauval (32), that he had read in the Nou- 


Ouvrages des da- velles de la Republique des Lettres for Fuly 1685, that 
wans, for May John de la Caſa ſeeing himſelf attacked in a ſatyr, 
1696, page 427. rote an anſwer in Latin verſe, wherein he denied the 
| fat, and maintained that he had pretended only to 
praiſe the enjoyment of women. Now 1 ſpould be glad, 

ſays this anonymous perſon of Utrecht, 7 ſee theſe 

Latin werſes, not being able to imagine that the Arch- 

biſhop of Benevento vas capable of denying the fact 


abith ſo much aſſurance; for 1 have ſeen and read not 


long ago that infamous piece in Italian, intitled Capitola 
di M. Giovanno della Caſa ſopra el Forno; and it 1s 
very certain, that he does not mean the commerce with 
vba men as women. Since the book of Daniel Francus, 
wherein the Latin verſes of this Archbiſhop are cited, 
is ſo difficult to be met with (40), I ſhall inform my 
Ouvrages des F- readers, that they may read them in the Anti-Baillet of 
wars, for May Menage (41). It is very certain, that de la Caſa de- 
; 427. A . » 
5 nics, that he had praiſed the fin againſt nature. 


et, com. 2. pays 
102. 


—— Obſcem nibil 
Scripfhfe me ſcitotèe: namque tunc quogue 
Feſtiva nos à turpibus ſecrevimus, 
A mollibuſqie impura. Cumgue verfibus 
Laudawimus Furnum, haud mares laudavimus ; 
Prod dle ait per maximam calumniam 5 
Sed ferminas plan: ut videre Carmine 


| Ex ip/o adbuc poteſtis. 


i. e. Know that I have written nothing obſcene ; 
« for even then J ſeparated what is merry from what is 
ſcandalous, and what is ſoft from what is impure. And 
when L praiſed the oven in verſe, I did not praiſe 
the love of men, as he has baſely ſlandered me, 
but that of women, as you may lee in my poem.” 
You ſee that he appeals to the poem itſelf, for which 


- . - 
* * - 


one borrowed the metaphor of a fig, another of a 


Menage has cited this paſſage of the Capitolo del 


ſtance 


he had been accuſed. 7? is wery certain, as it is ſaid in 
the Hiftoire des Ouvrages des Sawan, that he does not 
mean the commerce of women as women. But it may 
be anſwered, that it is certain that his Capitolb relates 
only to that commerce. It is true, that he inſerted in 
it the remark which I have quoted, viz. that ſome 
young men were diſguſted with that commerce, and 
ſought the other, in which he rarely followed their 
example. He does not commend thoſe lewd 
youths, nor himſelf for following ſometimes their 
example; ſo that we cannot accuſe him of havin 

written an encomium upon that ſhocking crime. Bur 
that poem and its aathor are however execrable ; for 
though the epithet me/tier divine, divine practice, is ap- 
plied to the venereal exerciſe in general (42), and not 
ro Sodomy in particular, there is in it a licentiouſneſs 
and profanation, which cannot be ſufficiently deteſted. 
Some “ (43) excuſe him by alledging this verſe, 


% Laſciva eft nobis pagina, vita proba oft, 

Our page is wanton, but our life ts chaſte 
© and this, 

* Laſcivus verſu, mente pudicus erat. 

In werſe was wanton, but in mod was chaſte, 


And it is very probable indeed, that Caſa ſlanders 
„ himſelf here in imitation of the ſeveral other 
« Poet T4): But of all excuſes alledged in 
*“ his favour on occaſion of his Capitolo del For, the 
*« beſt, in my opinion, is that where he ſays, that he 
had repaired that fault by a virtuous life. 


cc 


—— Moribaz, 

„ Indufiria, pudore, continentid, 

«& Laſciviam nos Carminis correximusy 
* Mlins : emendavimuſyue ſeriis | 
e 5 


i. e. 1 have corrected the hoſeneſ of that poem by 
the ſtrictneſt of my morals, by induſtry, modeſtly, and 


continence, and atoned for thoſe jrkes by a ſerious 
« manner of life.” 


Theſe verſes are extracted from a Latin poem, which 
our curious perſon of Utrecht deſired to fee. We 
find there others, wherein Della Caſa owns his fault in 
terms too flight, and endeavours to excuſe it from 


his youth and the cuſtom of good Pocts, who were in 
other reſpects men of virtue. | 


Annis ab hin triginta, & amplius, [cio 
Nennuila m?, fortafJe non caſtiſſimis 
Lufifſe verfibus : quod ætas tunc mea 
Rerum me adegit inſcia, & ſemper jacis 
Licentins gaviſa, conceſſu omnium, 
Fuventa ; qued fecere & alii item boni, 


i. e. I know, that about thirty years ago or more, 
1 indulged myſelf in writing verſes perhaps not 
very chaſte; this I was led into by the heat of youth, 
which is allowed by every body to be thoughtleſs, 
and fond of liberty and diverſion; and other good 
men have done the ſame before m..“ 
The only excuſe is that which Menage thinks the 
belt, Let us obſerve by the by, that there are very 
few ſubjects, in which we ſee authors tranſcribe with 
greater aſſurance from one another, without any one 
of them having conſulted the original, than in this. 
Menage quotes ſeveral, who have accuſed Caſa, but 
he omits a great number, and I was ſurprized, that 
he did not know the following paſſage of a book, 
which has been in every body's hands: John della 
Caſa Archbiſhop of Benevento wrote @ book in praiſe of 
Sodomy, calling it a divine work, and /aying that he 
took a great delight in it, and in no other kind of Vener 


«6 


A 


c6 


683 


(42) Menage, 
ibid. pag. 105. f 
ſays thus: 

« Benche obi fa 
6 queſto meſtier 
9 diwino, ought 
to be under- 

c ſtood in ſtrict 
« grammar of 
© the love of 
«© women, and 
„not of boys. 
See what goes 
«© before and fol- 
cc lows. 


(43) Menage, 


ibid. 


(44) Menage, 
inſerts here the 
verſes of Catul- 
lus, cited above 
remark [D] ei- 
tation (19). 


(45). Obſerve here, that the celebrated Signeur (45) Sainte 
Mogliabechi having deteſted the ſcandalous paſſages Hldesonde, Ta- 
of the Capitolo del Forno points out ſeveral other Ita- % 4e Diffe- 


lian Poets, whoſe works are as ſhocking or 
4 : more 


rens, Part 5. 
even tom. 2. chap. 6. 
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109 He died in 
664. 


VaAaY 


ſtance of the little ſhare of happineſs which we caſte in this life 3 for whatever reaſon 
he ſeerned to have to be contented with his condition, he would not have returned to the 
world [ EI, if he were to be obliged to act the ſame part, which Providence had im- 


poſed upon him, He was extremely afflicted at the loſs of his only ſon (5); 


more execrable than that, and yet have not been at 


all mentioned by Proteſtants : whence he concludes, that 
the perſonal hatred of Vergerio to Caſa was the ſource 
of their complaints, which have been ſo often tran- 
ſcribed. Jo non intendo di far o Þ Apologifta del Caſa : 
troppo chiare ſono Pinfamita che fi leggono in quel ſuo 
ſporco Capitol, &c. Contuttocid, come 0 detto, fu ſua 
gran diſgrazzia Paver per nemico il Vergerio. Ognun 
wede le orribili infamita nel medeſimo genere che / tro- 
wano nel Berni nel Capitolo a M. Antonino da Bibbiena, 
e nell altro Capitolo jopra un Garzone, ed in mille 
altri luoghi : in Curzio da Marignolli: nel Ruſſoli. 


in Marco Lamberti: nel Perſiani: ed in cento e mille 


(45) Magliabe- 
chi, Letter to 
Mr. Bigot in the 
Anti-Baiilet, 
tom. 2. Page 1 52, 
x 5 Jo 


% thoſe of other countries.” 


altri noſtri Poti Fiorentini; per tralaſciare altri guaſi 
infiniti di altre patrie (46). i. e. I do not deſign 
© here to turn 8 tor della Caſa; the ſhocking 
1 obſcenities in his ſcandalous Capitol are but too 
«© manifeſt, &c. However, as I have obſerved before, 


« his great misfortune was to have Vergerio for his 


« enemy, Every body ſees the horrible obſcenities 
« of the ſame kind in the Berni, in the Capitolo of 
«* Antonio da Bibbiena, in the Capitolo ſopra un Gar- 
« zone, and a thouſand other places; in the Curio 
* da Marignolle; in Ruſſoli; in Marco Lamberti; in 
« Perfiani, and in an hundred others of our Florentine 
« poets, not to mention an almoſt infinite number of 
The poets were not the 
only perſons, who gave themſelves this looſe; proſe 
was likewiſe made uſe of by ſome ſmutty writers of 
the ſame country ; witneſs the ſpeech of Heliogabalus 


written by Leonard Aretin. Ex/tat in monumentis 


4147) Sacra Eleu- 
Ania patefacta, 
Page 21, Sce con- 
cerning theſe Sa- 
cra Elen finia, 
the article of 
PINEAU cita- 
tion (3). 


(48) It is the 

42 5th Leiter a- 

mong thoſe of 
ZEneas Sylviuss 


Deſiderii Eraſmi Roterodami ex recenfione editis, oratio 


invitatoria Heliogabali Romanorum Imperatoris, habita 
in concione ad meretrices, quam a Leonhardo Aretino 
compofitam plerique credunt (47). All theſe writers are 
very blameable, and ſo much the more unworthy of 
excuſe, as they know the weakneſs of their readers. 
They were not of a country, where nature reſiſts the 
ſmalleſt temptations, but where ſhe is eaſily inflamed ; 
which occaſioned Poggius to envy the Swiſs the ho- 


neſty and ſincerity obſerved among them. He could 


not {ufficiently admire the Baths of Baden, where 
men and women, boys and girls, bathed together with- 
out raiſing any ill ſuſpicions. Poggius Flarentinus de 
thermis Badenſibus Helveticorum admirabundus ſcripfit 
ad Leonh. Aretinum (48), in iis pueros puellaſque viros 
& /ceminas fimul conſpici : ſæpe frminas nudas nudo viro 
obwiam ire, nulla inhoneſti ſuſpicione : maſculos cam- 
pefiribus ſeu femoralibus, faminas linteis indui veſtibus, 
crurum tenus @ latere ſciſſis: negue collum, neque brachia, 
meque lacertos tegere, ic. Et addit paſtea: Cernunt 
viri uxores tractari, cernunt alteri colloqui. Eft qui- 


dem illis ſolatium, nihil his commoventur, nihil ad- 
mirantur: omnia BONA ME MITE fieri putant, neque 


(49) Matthias 
Berneggerus, 

© Miſ- 
cellan, XC ex 
Taciti Germania, 


eſt ex iis, qui Zeloty pus eſſet, © mores noſtris (Italici.) 
diſſimiles, qui ſemper res in deteriorem partem exci- 
pimus : qui uſque adeo calumniis deletamur & obtrec- 
tationibus, ut, fi quid videmus per ullam conjecturam, 
ſtatim pro manifeſto crimine atteſtemur. Invideo, 
imo noſtras execror animi perverſitates &c (49). i. e. 
5 Poggius the Florentine wrote with great ſurprize 
„ to Leonard Aretin concerning the baths of Baden in 
“ Swiſlerland, where boys and girls, men and wo- 
«« men, appeared promiſcuouſly ; and perſons of both 
« ſexes often met one another naked, without any 
% ſuſpicion of immodeſty ; the men being with draw- 
« ers, and the women with linen ſhifts open in the 
* ſides as high as the knees; their necks, ſhoulders 
« and arms being bare &. And he afterwards adds : 
« Huſbands ſee their wives handed by and talking with 
«* other men. They are pleaſed at this, and not at all 
« moved, or ſurprized at it; they think every thing 
« done with 4 good intention, nor is any one of them 
« jealous. O how unlike are their manner to thoſe of 
„ us ltalians, who always put the worſt conſtruction on 
«© things, and are ſe delighted in calumny and detradt ion, 
« that if we conjefure any thing, wwe immediately at- 
« teft it as a maniftf crime. I envy the Swiſ1, nay 1 
% abominate our perverſe diſpoſtion Ec. 

[F] He would not have returned to the world.) Wis 


his grief 
diſordered 


words are as follow (50) : “ Life alone ſeems to me (50) La Mothe 
« a thing ſo indifferent, to ſay nothing more to its le Vayer, Letter 
« diſadvantage, that I am fo far from ever deſiring (5,975: vo. 
« to run the race again, if I had it at my option, * 
« that I would not exchange the few unhappy days, 

« which remain to me in ſo advanced an age as mine, 

«« forthe many years, which a great number of young 

« people, whoſe pleaſures I know, promiſe them- 

" Hives I could ſwear to the truth of this as well as Car- 

« dan, if I did not think it proper to cite his words, 

„ to which I ſubſcribe, though they have more good 

« ſenſe than elegance in them: Nos, per Deum, for- 

% tunam noſiram exiguam, atque in ætate ſenili, cum 

ditiſſimo juwene, ſed imperito, non commutaremus. 

6 i. e. I would not by G—d, exchange my little fortune 

« even in my old age with the richeſt young man who 

« has no experience.” I ſuppoſe with great probabi- 

lity a thing, concerning which he has not explained 

himſelf exactly: it is, that the race of life, which 

he would not begin again, was the ſame that he had 

almott finiſhed. Hence I conclude, that there is ſcarce 

any part, which ſeems to a man of judgment worth 

repeating on the ſtage of this world ; for that which 

fell to la Mothe le Vayer's ſhare was the mot eligi- 

ble that could be conceived in his ſtation of lite. 

He wanted nothing that was agreeable, if we judge 

from outward appearances. He was born in the Me- 

tropolis ; this is an advantage, which all men of let- 

ters, and many others, would procure themſelves, if it 

were in their power. He was educated well by a 
learned father (51), whoſe merit and poſts (52) made (51) See La Croix 
him conſiderable, He was beloved and eſteemed by du Maine, who 
the two Cardinals, who governed France ſucceſſively : call him Felix de 


great titles, and honourable employments were not Abe l: Vayer. 


wanting to him; for he was Counſellor of State in (52) Moreri fays, 
ordinary, and Preceptor to the King's only brother, that he was 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage among writ- 2 to the 
ers, and deſerved a place in the French Academy. ſtitufe op A 
The great number of works, which he publiſhed, fold torney General of 
well. They were printed ſeparately ſeveral times, the Parliament of 
and afterwards reprinted together. f is circumſtances Paris. 

were as plentiful as his condition required. He had 

taken a little liberty in unlawful pleaſures during the 

heat of youth (53) 3 but he ſoon recovered himſelf, (53) See his He- 
and afterwards lived a very chaſte life, and made him- ameron Ruftique, 
ſelf conſidered as a ſtrict follower of the moſt perfect pag. 97, 98. 


' morality (54), ſo that he gained an high reputation (54) Virtutis we- 


by that means. It is a greater perfection to be always r cuftor rigiduſ- 
wiſe, than to become ſo by way of amendment; but 9% /oteller. Hora- 


it is more difficult to return to wiſdom, than to have bus, Epift. 1. 


never deviated from it. There was therefore ſome- — n 


thing agreeable in this incident of la Mothe le Vayer's was called a 
life. This made him remember the violence, which Stoick. 
he uſed to renounce pleaſures, which he had experienced ; 
a violence much the greater, might he ſay to himſelf, 
than to abſtain from pleaſures, which have never been 
taſted. Beſides, was it not agreeable to find in his 
lot the ſucceſſive enjoyment of the pleaſures of the 
body and mind? This might have tempted him 
more to accept again of his condition, than if he had 
been deprived of the pleaſures of youth. However, 
neither this nor all the other advantages great as 
they were, could induce him to wiſh to go through 
his life again. This is a proof, that it was mingled 
with ſome uneaſineſſes, which we know nothing of, 
and which turned the ſcale to the ſide of evil. Now 
if misfortune broke in — ſo many advantages: 
if it poiſoned them with ſo loathſome a bitterneis, as 
to make him deſpiſe life as a burthenſome honour, 
that he would not accept of it, if he had the liberty 
of refuſing it, what can we think of the condition of 
ſo many other perſons which ſeems to us deſtitute of 
all the cauſes of haman happineſs, and expoſed to a 
thouſand diſgraces ? Many people affirm, that except 
ſome ®xatal wretches, no old man would return into 
the wc 1don condition of acting the ſame part, which 
they had done before. We are not willing to die ; 
we wiſh to live always; we flatter ourſelves, that af- 
fairs will prove better; but the remembrance of what 
is pait, the balancing of the good and evil things => 
4 | tas 
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this world, will not allow us to wiſh to run again 
the ſame career. The ancients ſeigned that the ſouls, 
which were to return to this world, paſſed through 
the river of Oblivion, as if without this it was rea- 
ſonable to fear that they would prove reſtive. See 
upon this ſubject the new letters againſt Maim- 
t55) Nouvelles bourg (55). D's | 4 
[G] He was extremely afflifted at the boſs of his only 
fon ; his grief diſordered him ſo much that he married 


teur dela C ritique 
generale, p. 722, 


719 bis, & 763, again.] Guy Patin will furniſh me with two neceſſary 


paſſages. ** We have an honeſt man greatly afflicted. 
It is Mr. de la Mothe le Vayer, a celebrated writ- 
er, and formerly Preceptor to the Duke of Orleans, 
aged 78 years. He had an only fon about 35 

«« years old, who fell fick of a continual fever, to 

whom Meſſieurs Eſprit, Brayer, and Bodinead gave 

three times Emetic wine, and ſent him to the coun- 

(56) Patin, Lett, © try, whence no body returns (66).“ This is extract- 
336. pat. 656. ed from a letter written September the 26th, 1664. 
of the 2d vol. Three months after he wrote another, wherein we 
read theſe words: Mr. de la Mothe le Vayer, to com- 

fort himſelf for the death of his only ſon, has this day 

at the age of 78 married the daughter of Monſieur de 

la Haye, formerly Embaſſador of Conſtantinople, which 

Lady is at leaft forty. She aid long enough to be a 

Sibyll. Non invenit vatem, ſed virum, fed vetulum 


(57) Wis- Lett (57). i. e. She did not find a Prophet, but an huſband, 


341. vol. 3. pag · and that an old one. Obſerve, that he is faid to be 
— ag Ou ſeventy eight years old in 1664. This does not agree 
188 3 with what had been ſaid in another letter (58), that 
1 in 1649 he avas about 60 years old. The Novelliſts of 


(58) See the paſ- Mr. de Vize make it a round number; they aſſert, 


ſage of Patin cit- that la Mothe le Vayer married again at eighty. Mr. 


ed in rem. [F]: Godeau's death occaſioned the ſpeaking again of that la 
TP Motbe le Vayer, who by his deceaſe left a ſecond place 
Luacant in the Academy, He was a man of great learn- 

ing, well ſcilled in polite literature, and left the public 

fifteen or ſixteen different treatiſes, which gained him a 


great reputation. He had been Preceptor to the King's 


only brother, and married at the age of eighty Maade- 

moiſelle de la Haye. He lived ſeveral years after his 

marriage. In this manner the Novelliſts ſpoke of it, 

and as they have ſaid nothing but what is true, I have 

(59) Mercure Ca- nothing to tell you more upon the ſubje# (59). The 
= 0 2 author of the Nouwelles de la Republique des Lettres ſtops 
— 3 of at the ſeventy eight years. 1 W quote at large what 
the Dutch edit. he ſays, becauſe we find there among other things, 
| that this marriage was a weakneſs, which will never 
be forgiven by Philoſophers. Mr. Petit di/charges his 

indignation upon ſome learned men, who imagined that 

the deſcription of the Cave of the Nymphs relate to 

{60) The author % characteriſlic part of women (60). He ſays, that 
of a treatile ot after the war, which theſe men have declared againſt 
3 the ſciences and reaſon, nothing is wanting to their rage 
finia patefata, but to undertake the deſtruction of polite literature by 
explains in the degrading of Homer. Ii is eaſy to ſee, that this relates 
ſame manner the ,, Ihe fourih day of the Hexameron rultique of Mr. 4a 
hae N og Mothe le Vayer, an eminent Sceptic. Indeed it would 
les Pm. have been better for him not to Have publiſhed ſuch a 
Hit, lib. 13. c. 1. book in his old age, wherein notwithſtanding the care he 
K. had taken in ſeveral places, it cannot be denied but that 
he has too many impure thoughts. But this is not the 

only thing, which diſgraced the latter part of the life of 

that venerable old man, whoſe virtue had fa happily pur- 

ſued the fleps of the ancient ſages ; for he married 

again at the age of ſeventy eight z which is a weakneſs, 


(61) Nouv. de 1a that Philoſophers will never forgive (01). Becauſe all 


Republique des learned readers will be deſirous of ſeeing in the original 
Lertres, for Ot. this indignation of Mr. Petit, and may not have by 
77255 pag. 1118, them his treatiſe de Sibylla, I ſhall cite his own words. 
Q Sed & propudioſa quorumdam interpretamenta explodun- 
tur, qui iſta imagine antri Nympharum uterum & pu: 

dendum muliebre ænigmatice ab Homero diſignatum cen: 

ſent : quibus cum opponitur duarum ejus antri portarum 

deſeriptio, eo amentia & furoris proceaunt, ut ad ad- 

ver ſer & averſe ſeu poſtice veneris flagitioſa divortia 

confugere non erubeſcant. Ades impudentes ut non wvere- 

antur Poetarum omnium principem, litterarum parentem, 


Vol. IX. 


VA 


diſordered him ſo much that he married again [ G], though he was above ſeventy five, 
years old, and had no reaſon to lament his firſt. wife. The paſſage, wherein he informs 
us of this laſt particular, is very favourable to thoſe who ſay, that the promiſe of con- 
jugal fidelity is not much better obſerved than the vow of celibacy H]. The reflections 


Y '& 685 


* yo , 


whi th 


ingeniorum fontem, ad hac transferre nefanda. Nene 

hoc illis ad extremam wecordiam reftabat, ut qui rationt 

humane & ſcientiis bellum indixiſſent, litteras quoque 

omnes, infamato. earum principe, quantum in ipfis oft 

perderent (62). i. e. The ſhameful interpretations (62) Petrus Pe- 
Hof ſome perſons are likewiſe exploded, who ima titus, de Sibylla, 
* gine, that by this image of the nymphs: cave Ho- lib. 2. cap. 10. 
mer meant the womb and ſecret parts of women; Vue, pag. 2344 


and when this notion is oppoſed by the deſcription 


Hof the two gates of the cave, they proceed to ſuch 

ea pitch of folly and madneſs, as to have recourſe to 

** the diſtinction of lawful and unlawful venery. Such 

is their impudence, that they do not ſcruple to im- 

“pute theſe ſhocking things to the Prince of Poets, 

** the parent of learning, the fountain of wit. Thus 

«« nothing was wanting to their extreme madneſs, but 

that as they have declared war againſt human rea- 

ſon and ſciences, they ſhould do their utmoſt to de- 

ſtroy learning, by diſgracing the Prince of it.“ 

For the reſt, the ſon of La Mothe le Vayer was 

reckoned among the learned Abbots; it is to him, 

that Mr. Des Preaux is thought to have addreſſed his 

IVth ſatyr. He publiſhed in 1656 a French tranſla- 

tion of Florus, and dedicated it to the Duke of An- 

jou, the King's only brother. He aſſures us, that 

he publiſhed this Florus from the tranſlations, which 

that young Prince had made. This tranſlation is ac- 

companied with a learned and curious Commentary, 

wherein Coeffeteau's verſion is ſeverely criticized. 

See the encomiums, which the Abbot de Villeloin has | 

given to the father and ſon (63). | | (63) Marolles, 
LH] The paſſage, wherein he informs us, that he had Memoires, page 

no reaſon to lament his firſt wife (64), it very fa vour- 4. 


66 


able to thoſe who ſay c.] I ought at firſt to take (64) I have ob- 


notice, that he does not complain of any gallantry of ſerved in the ar- 
his wife; he only acknowledges, that the inconveniences oO; Punch 
of marriage were perhaps as well known to him as to ak} 8. 
any other perſon. His words are as follow ; he writes who ſhe was. 
to a friend, who had informed him, that a certain 

man had parted from his wife on account of Adultery. 

% Do not think, that I intend to make a panegyric 

«© here upon that ſtate of life, the inconveniences of 

« which I knaw perhaps as well as thoſe who are 

moſt diflatisfied with it. I have always taken that 

«6 ſleep, into which God threw cur firſt father, be- 

* fore he preſented him with a wife, not only for a 

caution to diſtruſt our own ſight, as a very ill ad- 

“ viſer in this affair, but likewiſe for a moral inſtruc- 

* tion, that no body probably would ſubmit to that 

* incumbrance, if he had his eyes ſufficiently open to 

foreſee how many misfortunes he is liable to, who 

enters into ſo dangerous a ſociety. And | have 

„% never read the firſt verſe of the tenth book of Ovid's 


« 


** Metamorphoſis, wherein he repreſents the God Hy- 


« men in a ſaffron coloured robe, 


46 


Croceo velatus amidtu, 


without imagining, that the Poet intended to point 
out what 15 ſo eſſential to marriage. The cares of 
'** a family, which you take upon yourſelf, the va- 
rious blows of fortune, to which you expoſe your- 
“ ſelf, the unavoidable jealouſy, which you will en- 
e tertain of your wife, if ſhe be ever ſo little agree- 
able, and the apprehenſion of being touched in 
your honour ; are not thoſe ſo many cauſes of jaun- 
* dice? And is it not wonderful if the moſt ſanguine 
„or gay conſtitution does not fall into this icterical 
diſorder ? But after all we ought to acquieſce in our 
fate, and in what the wiſeſt legiſlators have ordain- 
ed for the beſt in this caſe, We cannot change 
their decrees, and we may make ourſelves ſtill 
more miſerable by taking a more dangerous courſe 
than is preſcribed us (65).” By theſe laſt words he (65) La Mothe 
intimates, that the inconveniences of marriage are not lx Len 
the worſt ſituation of human life ; this is what he has 1 
clearly ſaid in the preceding pages. I am miſtaken, if 
this man does net find the remedy, which he would apply 
10 


8 L 


(®) Laberlus. 


(66) La Mothe 
le Vayer, ibid. 
Page 223, 224. 


(% Sen, Cent. 


(67) La Mothe 


le Vayer, ibid. 


pag. 222, 223. 


(63) As Mena- 
giana, Harliqui- 
niana, Furetieria- 
na, Saintevremo- 


nia na. 


* 


ſame judgment. 


v A V 


Which he has Thade in ancthet päftage in his writings lead us to chinlk, that he 


i ei ne 911.3 HK WOT. 919-1 
to his misfortune, worſe than the diſeaſe which he thought 


intolerable, and if he does not experience at length, that in 
many reſpects concubinage has ſomething ftill more un- 
eaſy iban marriage. For 1 think it is not fuſficient to 
ſay only wih ibe ancient writer, | N 1 


Tam malum eft foris amica; quam maluni eft uxor 
OT BT HE | 


, * 6 f IS = | 
i. e. 4 miftreſ; abroad is as bad as @ wife at home. 
; : 22 — 14 pe a . 


He it abſurd, i be thinks of finding a greater 
intimacy in libertiniſm ;. and being loved with more ar- 
dur and fincerity, when the fires are merely artificial. 
You have 'known'as/ well as 1 fome perſons more puzzled 
to extricate themſelves out of the embarraſſment occaſioned 
by fuch à licentiaus life as is repreſented, than they could 
have been amidſt all the diſgraces attending an unhappy 
marriage (60). All thisis worthy the wiſdom and good 
ſenſe of this great author. But let us proceed to 
what he ſays moſt eſſential to the Commentary on my 
text. TEES | 

«« I will not penetrate ſo far as you do into the 
* ſecrets of marriage. It is ſafficient for me to ſay, 


that this adventure might have been foretold long 
ago without being a great Prophet. 


Never any 
© man ſhewed ſo ridiculous an affection for his wife; 
„hom he addreſſed with all the extravagant paſſion of 
%a lecher. Now this is a great fault in a wiſe man, 
% who ought to avoid all ſuch ways of proceeding : 
© Adulter eft uxoris amator acrior ; 1. e. A man, who 


4. eoiolently loves his wife, is an adulterer ; and this 


* is according to Laberius, to make one's wife a 
* coquet to treat her in that manner. And indeed it 


cannot be denied, that ſhe, whom I am ſpeaking 


of, has behaved in ſuch a manner, that it is not 
« doing her any injuſtice, or being credulous, to be- 
“ lieve part of the coquettries, of which her huſband 
« accuſe: her. And yet what does he charge her 
« with but living according to the faſhion ? Indeed 
our cuſtoms in this reſpe& are carried to a ſtrange 
«« pitch ; and the proſtitution of that ſex even by 
„ thoſe, who think that their own honour abſolutely 
„ depends upon their conduct, is not accountable for 
* by reaſon, nor would it ſeem poſſible, if we did not 


ſee it happen every day: () Eo prolapfi mores jam 


« ſunt, ut nemo ad ſuſpicanda adulteria nimium credu- 


Aus videri paſſit. i. e. Our manners are ſo far de- 
generated, that no body can be thought too credulous in 


„ ſuſpefting of adulteries. And the Latin never ren- 
„ dered by its rules (Cornu) horn ſo indeclinable, as 
* our ablurd conduct in this point has at preſent ren- 
«* dered it unavoidable by a pleaſant ſynonymy (67).” 
Do not imagine, that La Mothe le Vayer is the only 


author, who pronounces ſuch terrible and ſatyrical 


decrees ; an infinite number of other books paſs the 
I ſhould be too prolix, if I ſhould 
point them out; ſee only ſome of the neweſt, whether 
they end in ana (68), or whether they are called Tales, 
Letters, Memoirs, Comedies, Novels, &c. They re- 
preſent to us lewdneſs like Deucalion's flood, which 
overflows the whole earth, and like a diſtemper, which 
marriage heightens inſtead of reſtrains. 

They lead to conclude, that the time, of which 


Seneca ſpeaks, is returned; the time, I ſay, when the 


multitude of adultereſſes deſtroys the ſhame of the 


crime; when conjugal fidelity was a proof of uglineſs, 


and an huſband was taken merely to excite the deſires 
of a gallant. Seneca's deſcription is ſo ſtrong, that 
1 choole rather to tranſcribe it than give a faint tranſ- 
lation of it. Non expedit notum omnibus fieri, quam 
multi ingrati fint, pudorem enim rei tollet multitudo 
peccantium : & definet ehe probri loco, commune male- 
dictum. Numgquid jam ulla repudio erubeſcit, poſiguam 
illuſtres guæ dam ac nobiles famine non conſulum numero 
fed maritorum annos ſuos computant ? & exeunt matri mo- 
nii cauſſa, nubunt repudii ] Tam diu iſtud timebatur, 
quamdiu rarum erat, quia vero nulla fine divortio ada 
unt; quod ſæpe audiebant, facere didicerunt. Numquid 
jam ullus adulterii pudor eſt, poſtguam eò wentum eſi, ut 
nulla virum habeat, niſi ut adulierum irritet ? argumen- 
tum eft defor mitatis, pudicitia. Quam invenies tam mi- 
ſeram, tam ſordidam, ut illi ſatis fit unum adulterorum 


knew by 


par ? nift fingulis diviſit horas, & non ſafficit dies omni- 


bus ? mfi ad alium geſtata eſt, apud alium manſit ! In- 
frunita & antiqua eft, quæ neſciat, matrimonium vo- 
cari : unius adulteriu m horum deliftorum jam 


WE 


. evanuit pudor, poſtquam res latius evagata eſt (69). 


i. e. It is not proper that the public ſhould know, 
% how many are ungrateful ; 
„ offenders will take away the ſhame, and a common 
1 reproach will ceaſe to be a diſgrace. Does any wo- 
% man now bluſh at being divorced, ſince ſome noble 


experience 


(fg) Seneca, de 
Benefic. jib. 3. 


for the multitude of cap. 16. pag. m. 


53. Vide etiam 
ibid. lib. 1. cap 9. 


«© women compute their years not by the number of the 


% Conſuls, but that of their huſhands ? from whom 


„ they are divorced in order to marry, and marry in 


© order to be divorced. A divorce was dreaded as 


s Jong as it was unfrequent ; but ſince there are now 
« ſew or no marriages without a divorce, they have 
« learned to do what they often hear. Is there any 
<« ſhame of adultery, ſince we are come to that pitch, 
* that no woman marries but with a view to excite 
« gallants? Chaſtity is a proof of uglineſs. What 
« woman will you find ſo wretched and ſordid, as to 
«© be ſatisſied with a couple of adulterers ? unleſs ſhe 
© has one for every hour in the day, and the day 
ce js not ſufficient for them all? unleſs ſhe viſits one, and 
« ſtays with another? ſhe mult be an ignorant old 


„% woman, who does not know, that to commit adul- 


„ tery with one man is called marriage . . . . the 

« ſhame of theſe crimes is vaniſhed, fince the thing 

« has ſpread itſelf ſo widely.” MD 
The defenders of monaſtic vows take no ſmall ad- 


vantage of this ; as if we could not attack them by 


this reaſon, that incontinence, which generally ex- 
cites men to marriage, and 1s almoſt always the cauſe 
of marriage, ought to be left at full liberty to take 
its own courſe. Let it have its intire ſcope, ſay 
they, it is not at all ſubdued: and it is as thoroughly 
reſtrained by the vow of celibacy as the ſolemn promiſe 


of conjugal fidelity. Theſe are two kinds of oaths, 


which ought to be as inviolable the one as the other ; 
and if one be-not better obſerved than the other, as ex- 
perience ſhews, what will be got by aboliſhing of the 
monaſtic laws? The complaints ſtill ſubſiſt that the 
Monks and Nuns commit a thouſand lewd actions to- 
gether. Shocking liſts are drawn up of baſtards and 
abortions, and other diſorders of the tame kind ariſing 
from the celibacy of the Eccleſiaſtics (70). But I de- 
fire to know, whether if thoſe perſons, who are en- 
gaged to continency by a vow of celibacy, were to 
continue at their liberty in the world, would not fall 
into ſtill worſe diſorders. Read a little what authors 
relate concerning the abortions at Paris (71). Under 
the cover of marriage, exempt from the fear of con- 
ſequences, what liberties do not people abandon them- 
ſelves to? And if thoſe women, who have reaſon to 


fear the perplexity of the ſex, I mean the neceſſity of 


being confined, till their bellies grow as flat as they 
were at firſt, will notwithſtanding run the riſque ; ought 
we to expect any good thing from thoſe, who in the 
like caſe have no occaſion to conceal themſclves, mar- 
riage covering their crime from the eyes of the public ? 
But you may ſay what you think proper, you de- 
fenders of monaſtic vows, you will never convince the 
world by all the teſtimonies you can produce from La 
Mothe le Vayer and a hundred other authors, but that 
the promiſe of conjugal fidelity is better obſerved 
than the vow of celibacy, and that marriage is a pre- 
ſervative againſt incontinence in a great number of 
perſons. We ought not to ſtretch too far what was 
ſaid by a very honeſt man, equally eminent for his fa- 
ther's reputation and his own merit. He has ſaid in 
one of the beſt treatiſes we have upon Chriſtian mo- 
rality, entitled, Of the Peace and Contentment of Mind, 
a ſerious and grave book, and full of religion, that 
an huſband, whoſe wife is not faithful, ought to prac- 
tiſe the great remedy of incurable evils, which is patience ; 
and that the company of fo many honeſt men, wha are in 
the ſame condition, helps to ſupport it : and that he ought 
not to think it more ſflrange, than to wear a bat, which 
is in faſhion (72). Once more, we ought not to 
ſtretch this expreſſion too far ; for the number of thoſe 
who follow the faſhion in their dreſs is ſuperior to 
that of thoſe, whom this wiſe Divine endeavours to 
comfort. 

What 


(70) See the 
book intitled, Le 
Cabinet du Roi de 
France, dans le- 
quel il y a trois 
Perles precicuſe: 
d' inelimable va- 
leur. It was dedi- 
cated to Henry 
III. Novemb. 1. 


1581. There are 


frequent reſeren · 
ces in it to an- 
ot her book inti- 
tled, La Polyga- 
mie ſacrce, The 
two books are 
full of things, 
which ſtrike one 
with hatror ; but 
they ſem to be 
aggravated. 


(71) See the atti- 
cle ot PATiN 
remark CJ and 


(F]- 


(72) Peter du 
Moulin, the fort, 
Traits de la Paix 
de Ame, liv. 3» 
chap. 14+ pig - 
382. Patis edit 
1673+ 
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73) Hiſtoire de 
a Mappemonde 
Papiſtique, edit. 
1567, in 4to. 


bn (74) Ibid, page 
82. 
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experience the ill ſide of marriage, tlie quarrels of the day, the manner of compoling 


them at night, &c. [1]. He lived ſome” years after his ſecond” marriage; and died in 


What I have ſaid of the fox will be mote intelligible; 
when I ſhall have related to thoſe Gentlemen what I 
have read concerning the ill conſequences of the vows, 


which they attempt to- juſtify, It is a ſtory, of which 


J cannot find the ground in the Eccleſiaſtical Annals. 
I have engaged ſome perſons in the enquiry after it. 


In the mean while here follows all that has come to 


my knowledge. About the year 1537 the Counteſs 


de Guaſtalla, by the advice of a Jacobin' Monk named 


Baptiſt de Creme, founded a Confraternity / the victory 
over one's ſelf againſt the fleſh. . . . In order to. gain 
this victory, a certain Lady named Fulia put a young. 
man into bed with a young girl and placed a crucifix 
as a bar between them, that they might not kick one another, 


as wwe put bars or poles between horſes; and this avas 


the trial (73). The Confraternity multiplied prodi- 
giouſly. Such Ladies very often, ſays my author (74), 
go to the adjacent towns, to viſit their Prieſts and 


ſpiritaal Fathers, for they have their neſts in ſeveral 
Bat it often happens to them as it did to an 


FOwns. 


hungry fox, who went into a chamber by a little hole, 


and cat there ſo much that his belly grew ſo big, that he 


could not come out again. Thus it frequently happens to 


theſe good Ladies, when they enter the chambers of their 


Father Confeſſors, their bellies ſauell to ſuch à degree, 
that they are obliged to continue there, and not come out 


till the fruit is ripe, becauſe their repaſt was too large: 


(75) Epiſt. 7. 


lib. 1. 


aubich proceeds from their gluttony, they being as hun- 
gry as the fox abovementioned. See what Horace 
lays, CET | | 


Fortis per anguſtam tenuis vulpecula rimam 
Repſerat in cameram frumenti ; paſtaque, rurſus 
Ire foras pleno tendebat corpore fruſtra. 
Cui muſtela procul, fi vis (ait) effugere iſtinc, 
Macra cavum repetes ardtum, quem macra ſubiſti (75). 


% An hungry fox, when pinch'd for want of meat 


„ Crept through a little hole to heaps of wheat; 


(76) I cannot 


tell whether we 


may not apply to 
perſons of this 
confraternity, the 


following paſſage 


of a Letter of Lu- 
cretia toGonzaga, 
pag: 134. Havete 
ridette tutte quelle 
piace volexxe che 
io vi narrai oc- 


corſe tra le Gua- 


flaline, & lui. 
i. e. © You 

« laughed at 
* thoſe pleaſant 


„ things, which 
happened be- 


« tween the 

4 Guaſtalian and 
% him.“ Horten 
ſio Lando is meant 
by him. 


(77) Brantome, | 
Memoires des 
Dames Galantes, 
tom. 1. page 54, 
$ Jo 


(78) Claude de 
Taillemont of 


Lyons in his 


Diſcours des 
Champs Faez, 4 
Pbonneur @ ex- 
altation des 
Dames, printed at 


Lyons 1553 in 
8 v0. 


« And then well fill'd he would return again. 
* Through the ſame chink ; he ſtrove, but ſtrove 
| « invaims _ | | 
„ When lo! the weeſel cry'd, abſurd deſign, 
«© Fox you were thin and lean when you got in, 5 
And if you would get out, be quite as thin.“ 
5 CREECH. 


The author of the Hiftoire de la Mappemonde Papiſtigue 
aſſures us, that at Venice and other cities theſe liber- 
tine Guaſtallans were expelled (76). _ | 

Let us return to La Mothe le Vayer. He judiciouſly 
obſerves, that this divorced woman was ruined by the 
fault of her huſband, who loved her too laſcivioully. 
Brantome for this reaſon places to the account of ſe- 
veral huſbands the bad lives of their wives (77). Ge- 
nerally ſpeaking we may aſſert, that the men's ſhare 


in all thoſe diſorders is infinitely greater than that of 


the women. They are the inſtigators, ſolicitors, and 
ſeducers. This is what a writer of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury repreſents very juſtly in juſtification of the fair 
ſex. We ſeldom ſee, ſays he (78), women proud, 
„ cruel, murderous, drunken, gluttoniſh, ſacrilegious, 


„ thieviſh, and generally tainted with all kinds of 


« crimes, like the men ; but on the contrary, they are 
« for the molt part humble, civil, ſober, chaſte, diſ- 
e creet, and charitable, and of mild and humane 
« diſpoſitions ; and if, as it may be alledged, there 
are ſome vicious, I aſſert that they are commonly 
«« ſeduced by the men, without whoſe incitement there 
« would be few or no women of that character. And to 
« ſpeak more plainly, for a ſmall number of ill wo- 


„ men, the greatelt part of the men are extremely 


« bad. And if any perſon will contradi& this, I aſk 
« him, what would the men be, if they were thus 
« commonly tempted, ſeduced, and ſolicited by the 
« women to evil, vice, and fin, as the women are 
by them; ſince of themſelves, and without any per- 
*« ſuaſion, they are ſo corrupt and vicious? Who de. 
« ſerves molt to be excuſed, ſhe who by the allurement 
«« loles her virtue, or he who exerts his utmoſt en- 
„ deavours to deſiroy it, as we ſee by daily experience. 


* 


the 


6% T Wonder therefore at thoſe men, who do not ceaſe 
„to blame the wemen for a vice, which is more 
<< frequom among themſelves; and though the caſe 
were not thus, and the women, as they ſay, were 
«© ſubject to incontinency, (Which I abſolutely deny) 
«© ought they not to eſteem more ſhbcking and abo- 
«« nable a vaſt number of crimes and imperfections, 
« which themſelves are guilty of, and the leaſt of 
© which is as blameable as that? I know not whence 
* ſuch an error proceeds, except that they want to 
« condemn others to juſtify themſelves, which how- 


ever it will not do with regard to me: for I know 


* them to be almoſt generally. ſo much addicted to the 

ſane vice among others, that there is not one among 

„them ſo low and inconfiderable, but defires to. gra- 

« tify his luſt with all or as many women as he: 

likes; fo that if the modeſty and chaſtity of the 

« latter, did not oppoſe this enormity, there would 

* be no more continence among men than among 

„ brute beaſts (79). But as we ſee, though they are (79) Compare 
e ſollicited inceſſantly, and have it in their power to What has been 
*« enjoy their fill of pleaſure with much leſs trouble oat re 
than the men, yet they ſeldom fall into this vice, yy ANO citatis 
„which though more blamed in them than in on (18. 

«© men, who make almoſt a virtue of it, is no leſs diſ- 

e pleaſing to God in one than in the other. And it is 

very ſtrange that the women ſhould be ſo. ſeverely 

*« cenſured for what theſe fools glory in, though the 


former have ſome pretence or excuſe, While the 


„ latter have none.” What has been ſaid of late 


concerning the weakneſs of men and the. ſtrength. of 


women in a book intitled Moliere Comedien aux:champs | 
Eliſzes (80), is the beſt thing in that book, and un- (30) Printed in 
doubtedly he who wrote the ſatyr againſt huſbands in 1696. See the 
anſwer to Boileau's ſatyr againſt women had a much ©'Þ Scene of the 
larger field of matter than Boileau. | | 23 57s 
LI] Lead us to think, that he knew by experience. the per ee edi- 
ill fide of marriage, the quarrels of the day, the. man- tion. The reader 
ner of compoſing them at night, Sc.] See the letter, will find the 
which he wrote to a man, who had.aſked his advice _ 2 3 
about marrying, He firſt enumerates the ſame defects, the Dinar ſeen: 
which the ancients have aſcribed to women, and then Curicuſes, p. 68, 
adds (8 1): But neither this want of capacity, nor a & /*9. Dutch 
« ſufficient number of other faults, in which the wo- it. | 
men of theſe days abound more than ever, would (81) La Mothe 
not perhaps be ſo conſiderable, if we had the reme- le Vayer, Letter 
dies, which the ancients practiſed againſt the moſt 45, Pag. 375. of 
« incorrigible. For beſides divorces, which were the roth tome. 
„allowed them, if they found their wives in very 
„ {mall faults, they had a right in four caſes to pur 
„ them to death, and the women run. the hazard. of 
it as much by having drank wine, or making uſe 
of falſe keys, as by impoſing children upon their 
«© huſbands, or committing adultery. . . (82) Now as ($2) Idem, ibid. 


our laws are very far from ſuch ſeverity, we find that pag. 358, 359. 


«+ the mildneſs of them is favourable to the debauchery £28 
and depravation of women to ſach a degree, that 
not being reſtrained at preſent by any kind of fear, 


*+ I fee nothing that ought to be reaſonably expected 
from the moſt reſerved of them. 


* Pauce ades Cereris vittas contingere dignæ (. (*, Jur. Sat. 6, 
On Ceres j eaſt reſtrain'd from their delight 
„ Few matrons there but curſe the tedious night. 


DRvpx. 


„ Ought we to except ſome with regard to honour, 

« who will ſecure you from the reſt of their infirmi- 

„ ties, Which neither the greateſt Philoſophers, nor 

«© moſt powerſul Emperors have been able to cor- 
rect? Philip of Macedon (+) proteſted very frankly, (+) Dion. ChryG 
e that he did not think any humour ſo warlike as Ost. 2. 
„ that of his wife Olympias, who was perpetually 

« making war upon him. Their gaming, their ex- 

<« cefles in feaſting, and other inſtances of their ex- 

« travagance, exceed at preſent thoſe of the moſt de- 

„ bauched of our ſex, and ſoon make an huſ- 
band feel the truth of the Italian proverb, Spo/a 

% di ſpexa, noce che nuvce, And do not you imagine, 


that the vexations of the day exempt you from the 


2 duties 9 
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(c) Moreri fas the year 1672 (c). I ſhall ſpeak of the editions of his works KJ. „ The French 


in 1671. Witte 


hk greatly mif-  ©* Academy eſteemed him as one of their principal Members, 


taken in his «© him as an Humouriſt, and a Man of Caprice, and a Sceptical Philoſopher. His 


Diarium Biogra- 


bam, where ' phyſiognomy and manner of dreſs made every body who ſaw him judge that he was 
he places our au- C an extraordinary perſon. He always walked with his head lifted up, and his eyes 


thor's death in 


« fixed on the ſigns of the ſtreets. through which he paſſed,” Before 


was informed, 


664. | 
(4) Vigneul adds the writer from whom I have extracted this paſſage, who he was, I took him for an 


Marville, M- 


but the world conſidered (e) Viz. that he 


was a Philoſo- 
pher, who ming. 
ed only the in- 
ward part, and 
deſpiſed the vani- 
ties of buman 


Langes & Hi. & Aſt rologer or a ſearcher after ſecrets and the Philoſopher”s ſtone (d). This ſerves only to (% e the Mer. 


de Litter, tom. a. confirm what has been ſaid above (e). 
pag» 301. Dutch 
edit. 


« duties of the night? There is no quiet nor peace to 
4 he expected, if it doth not proceed from that 
% ſide. | | 


60 a 1 Fed lateri ne parce tuo, pax omnis in illo eft (+). 
art, am. 


* confifts in that. | 


« And you will find that moſt of them reſemble the 
(1) Diad. Sic. l. fountain of Hammon (Y, which though it was ex- 
17, e tremely cold in the day time, yet was very hot in 
| « the night.” When a married man ſpeaks in this 
ſtyle, he gives us great reaſon to think, 1. that he 
has very often experienced this: 2. that this has made 
him know ſo well the ſeal, which ought to be affixed 
to ſuch reconciliations : 3. that he thoroughly under- 
ſtood the diſtinction between the groundleſs quarrels, 
which are like the ill humour of an ill paid creditor, 
and thoſe which ariſe from an uneaſy temper. 
[X] I ſhall ſpeak of the edition of his works.) His 
ſon collected them into a body in 1653, and dedicated 
them to Cardinal Mazarin. This edition in folio 
| being followed by a ſecond, he publiſhed a third, 
(33) Epiſtle De- larger and more correct than the two former (83), and 
dicatory to the dedicated it to the King in 1662. After that there was 
third edition. one in fifteen volumes in 12mo; which contains 
more tracts than the laſt edition in folio in three vo- 
lumes. Theſe three volumes in folio make but the 
twelve firſt tomes of the edition in 12mo. The 13th, 
14th, and 15th, contain the books which the author 
| publiſhed in 1667, 1668, and 1669. A great advan- 
tage may be made by reading this writer, and there 
is no French author who is 'more like Plutarch than 
he. We find excellent and ſolid reflections inter- 
ſperſed throughout his works, wit and learning go hand 


in hand. The wit undoubtedly would appear more 


obvious, if it were alone ; the authorities and quota- 

tions, which attend it, often obſcure it; but in ſome 

_ paſſages he ſhews it to the greateſt advantage by the 

happy application of a foreign thought. The author 

had applied himſelf among other kinds of reading to 

that of accounts of travels. muy ous 1 

„ L has his particular view in this, Mr. Daille (84) ap- 
— 4 a” plied himſelf to it merely to diſcover the difference 
lon. between the manner, wherein the Apoſtles converted 
the ancient Pagans, and that wherein the Miſſionaries of 

the Pope convert the modern ones. Our Le Vayer 

had another view, which was to ſearch for arguments 

for Pyrrhoniſm. The prodigious difference which he 

met with between the manners and cuſtoms of diffe- 

rent nations charmed him ; he could not conceal the 

joy, with which he made uſe of thoſe materials, and 

he did not conceal the conſequences, which he would 

have us draw from them, viz. that we ought not to 

be ſo poſitive as we are in condemning as ill and un- 

reaſonable, what we do not find conformable to our 

own opinions and cuſtoms. I cannot tell whether he 


« j, e. Do not ſpare your careſſes, for all your quiet 


He had ſome couſins, whoſe deſcendants make a very good figure in the Law (/ 4. . 


cure Galant, for 
May 1682, pag. 
166, E ſq. 


thought with Cardan, that opision is the Queen of 


mankind (85); but 1 believe that he could have (*+) Anina, | 


written as good an oration upon the Empire of opinion - Opinio rerum 


as that of Schuppius (86), and an excellent commentary 


upon theſe three verſes of Sophocles. 


nada, xu r NfS of xrxA3oX , 
Ekrip woiura y #98 an, privy SN On. 
Te yap rio d ve eAnViing xpary, 


i. e. Pauſa, it is ſufficient that T am called the ſon 
« of this father, if I really am his ſon ; but if not, 
eit is of little conſequence ; tor opinion is ſtronger 
5 than truth.” | 


His treatiſe concerning the inſtruction of the Dauphin (87), 
and that concerning the Philoſophy of the Pagans, 
are the beſt which he wrote. That upon the H iſto- 
rians is good; but as Mr. Baillet judiciouſly remarks, 
it did not coſt him much pains (88). I have obſerved 
many other faults in it beſides thoſe taken notice of 
in the articles of Su ETON Ius and Tacitus. Every 
body knows, that his laſt works are much inferior to thoſe 
written in the flower and vigour of his age. Theſe 
are Mr. Baillet's words (89). 

Mr. de Vigneul Marville pretends that La Mothe le 
Vayer's works are only a collect ion of the beſt paſſages, 


mararum Regi- 


næ ſunt, Carda- 
nits, lib, 3. de 
Urilit, apud 
Naudæum, Coups 


A Etat, p · m. 92, 


(86) Chriſtopher 
Pellerus cites it 

ſometimes in his 
Polit icus ſceleratus 
impugnatus. See 
pag. 55, 56, and 
219. 


(87) See Sorberi- 
ana, pag. 223. 
Dutch edit. 


(88) Baillet, 
Fugemens des Fa- 
vans, tom. 2. 
Page 215. 


(89) Ibid. tom. 
I. pag. 390. 


which be had found in the courſe of bis reading; that 
this kind of rhapſodies were formerly read, but are not 


now reliſbed (go). There is too much harſhneſs and 
injuſtice in this judgment; equitable perſons will al- 
ways make a preat difference between the writings of 
La Mothe le Vayer and rhapſodies. He was an author, 


who heaped paſſages upon one another, like the com- 


pilers of a Florilegium or Poleanthea. He only confirms 
his thoughts by thoſe of the moſt excellent writers of 
antiquity, or makes uſe of his learning, which fur- 


(90) Vigneul 
Marville, M'. 
langes d Hiſt. & 
de Litter. tom. 2. 
Page 300. Dutch 
edit, 


niſhed him with new hints by the applications he 


what is called rhapſody. He ſays a vaſt number of 
things which were his own ; he mixed them with a 
great deal of ſpirit and wit; and if he interſperſed ſeve- 


ral borrowed thoughts, which are not well choſen, yet 


the reſult of the whole is a work very uſeful to read, 
and ſtill agreeable to ſome good Judges, Mr. Vigneul 
Marville thinks, that he does great honour to France, 
by ſaying that Le Mothe le Vayer's Rhapſodies are 
not now reliſped, and that people do not any longer loſe 
their time in reading them; but it is to be feared, that 


made, and the conſequences he drew. This is not 


ſeveral foreigners will be confirmed by this in their (91) I make this 


opinion, that France being too much diſguſted with 
every thing that ſavours of learning is only employed 


remark to ſhew, 
that if La Mothe 
le Vayer is not 


in poliſhing its language, and giving a fige turn to the read now as for- 
deſcriptions and characters of men. The belt writings merly, this pro- 


leſs neglected than thoſe of La Mothe le Vayer (91), 


of the firſt Memoirs of the French Academy are no <*<9s from an 
almoſt general 
diſreliſh of what 


and yet it is owned, that the Academy was never bet- has not the grace 


ter filled than at firſt. 


VEDELIUS (NICHOLAS), an eminent Reformed Divine lived in the ſeventeenth 

Century. He was born in the Palatinate, and was Profeſſor of Philoſophy for twelve 

(a) See the P. years at Geneva, and Miniſter of the Church of that City for ten years (4). He was invited 
gramma mention- to Deventer in 1630 to be Profeſſor of Divinity and Hebrew, and having accepted of 


ed by Revius in 


bis bifory of De- this offer he was admitted Doctor of Divinity at Baſil in his Journey from Geneva to 


venter, pag: 686. Deventer, June the 24th the ſame year (0). 


He diſcharged that poſt with great ſucceſs, 


and ſhewed a great zeal againſt the Arminians [4]. He exerciſed proviſionally the 


[ Shewed a great zeal againſt the Arminians. ] 
He publiſhed a book in 1631, which he intitled De 
Arcanis Arminianiſmi, wherein he maintains, that 


function 


they directly and profeſſedly endeavour to introduce 
into the Church ſubtle atheiſm, and that though they 
do with a premeditated deſign attempt to introduce 

2 groſs 


of novelty. 


{b) Revius, in 
Hiſtoria Dewen + 
trienſi, ibid. 
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Oc. 24, 1642. 


p*8+ 694 


(4) Idem, ibid. 
Page 713 


(r) Vedelius de 
Arcanis Armini- 
aniſmi, lib. 2. 


edit. 1631, in 
vo, and page 86. 
edit. 16 32 in 4to- 


„ 


(3) wid. 


3) See the arti- 


cle VALLE'E, 


remark [A] a- 
dout the middle. 


G EO. 689 


() lee, wa function of Profeſſor of Philoſophy in 1634 (c). He removed from Daventer to 


Franeker to be Profeſſor of Divinity there about the year 1638 (d). This was his laſt 
ſtation, for he died at Franeker in 1642. He regretted; that death would not permit 
him to publiſh the Anſwer, which he had prepared to his adverſaries [B], concerning 
the power of the Magiſtrates in Eccleſiaſtical affairs [C]. I ſhall give a liſt of his 
works [D]. I have mentioned in another place (e) the conteſt which he had with 2 In the remark 


Barleus. 


The Programma, which I have quoted, ſuppoſes, that he was but twelve youth 


of the artie 


cle BARLE US. 


Profeſſor at Geneva: and yet he tells us himſelf in the inaugural Oration, which he made 
at Franeker November the 2 5th 1639, that he had been Profeſſor of Divinity at Ge- 


neva and Daventer three and twenty years. 


Since therefore he had been at Daventer 


only from the year 1630, he muſt have been at Geneva fourteen years. His ſon Ni- 
chor As VEDETfus died Miniſter of the French Church at Heuſden about the beginning 


of the year 1705. 


groſs atheiſm into it, yet they open a wide door to 
it. One of his chapters begins thus. Propoſuimus hac- 
renus doctrinam Remonſtrantium, qua omnis generis here- 


fes & ſeas in Eccleſiam Dei, adeoque Libertiniſmum, 


hoc eft Atheiſmum ſubtilem Ex PROFESSO introducere 
conantur (1). 1. e. We have hitherto repreſented the 
% doctrine of the Remonſtrants, by which they en- 
«+ deavour profeſſedly to introduce into the Church of 
4 God all kinds of hereſies and ſects, and libertiniſm, 
« that is, a ſubtle atheiſm.” A little after he has 
theſe words: Scopus meus non eff gravare Remonſiran- 
tes accuſatione ea, ac fi Atheiſmum craſſum introducere 
data opera ſeu ex profeſſo molirentur. Nequaquam vero, 
prout eodem cap. primo monui. Sed tantum oftenſurus 
ſum, preter alia effeta peſitlentiſſima que nova ipſo- 
rum Theologia & Religio producit; etiam feneſtram & 


portam aperiri ea Aibeiſin * patentiſſimam atque 
e 


ampliſſimam (2). i. e. My deſign is not to load the 
» Remonſtrants with a charge, as if they endeavoured 
« premeditately and 3 to introduce groſs 
« atheiſm. This was far from my intention, as I ob- 


ſerved in the ſame firſt chapter. But I ſhall only 


«© ſhew, that beſides other ſhocking effects, which 
their new Divinity and _— introduces, a wide 
«« door is opened by it to groſs atheiſm,” He adds, 
that he has no other view than to convert the Remon- 
ſtrants by a repreſentation of the danger 3 
their doctrrine. Quo nimirum unuſquiſque eo mags 
ea fibi caveat : & ipſi Theologi Remanſt. lucri fiant, 
qui etiam noſter in hoc labore ſcopus eft (3). We have 
ſeen ſomething like this in the commentaries of Maldo- 
nat (4). The Arminians treated him with great ſeverity 
in a book, which they entitled Yedelius Rhapſodus. He 
replied in the fourth part of his work, printed'in 1634. 
The ſecond and third part were publiſhed in 1633. 
[LB] He regretted, that death would nat permit him 
to publiſh the anſwer, which he had prepared, to his 
adverſaries.) You will find this circumſtance in a 
letter of Voſſius; where you will likewiſe ſee, that in 


caſe this reply of Vedelius had been printed, they 


would have retrenched the violent expreſſions, which 
he had intermixed with it, by way of retaliation to 
his adverſary. Vedelius Theologiz apud Franekeranos 


Profeſſor, dum in Friſia ſum, fatis conceſfit. Moribun- 


| dum cruciabat, quod terriy eriperetur, priuſquam po- 


(5) Vous, 


pag. m. 409. col. 
2. It is dated 


It is printed a- 


mong thoſe of 


the Arminians in 
Pag · 821. of the 
fol. edit. 


tuiſſet Revio & Triglandio reſpondere. Horum wtergue 
acerbe ſatis ſeripfit adverſus ſcriptum ejus de Conſtan- 
tini Epiſcopatu ; quo Magiſtratus jura circa res Eecleſiæ 
defendit. College defuncti mibi Franekere ajebant, 
fortaſſe reſponſum ſic etiam edendum ; ſed deletis, que, 
ut par pari redderet hoſtimentum, virulentius chartis 
illeviſſet adverſus Revium (5). i. e. Vedelius, Pro- 
« feſſor of Divinity at . while I lived in 


„ Frieſland, is dead. He was uneaſy as he was dying, 


« that he ſhould be taken away before he could an- 
« ſwer Revius and Triglandius ; both of them wrote 
« ſharply enough againſt his book concerning Con- 
« ſtantine's Epiſcopacy, wherein he defends the rights 


'VEGIUS (MAPHAUS) born at Lodi 


of the Magiſtrate in Church affairs. The collegues 
« of the deceaſed told me at Franeker, that perhaps 
« the anſwer would be publiſhed, but thoſe abuſive 
« terms in it, which he had uſed againſt Revius, by 
« way of retaliation, would be ſuppreſſed;” 

[CI - . Concerning the power of the Magiſtrata 
in Eccleſiaſtical affairs. ] There aroſe ſome diſputes in 
Holland upon this queſtion after the Synod of Dort: 
for there were ſome Divines, who were deſirous of ſe-_ 
parating the Eccleſiaſtical authority from that of the 
Sovereign, and there wete others, who would confer 
upon the Magiſtrates all Eccleſiaſtical power. At leaſt 
each party repreſented thus the intention and doctrine of 
the other. Vedelius engaged in this diſpute, and pub- 
liſhed at the beginning of the year 1638 Diſputativ 
Theologica de Magiſtratu adverſus Bellarmini Librum de 
Laicis, wherein he extends, much more than others 
thought proper, the power of the Magiſtrates. Some | 
time after, he was informed, that an anſwer to him 3 
was preparing. This occaſioned him to publiſh (6) a (6) in the yeat 
ſecond edition of his diſpute : and to add to it ſeveral 641. 
explanations. 'The whole title of this book is as fol- 
lows. De Epiſcopatu Conſt antini magni, ſen de Poteſtate 
Magiſtratuum Reformatorum circa Res Ecelefiafticas, Diſ- 
ſertatis repetita cum Reſponſione ad interrogata guædam. 
He foreſaw, that he ſhould provoke his adverſaries, | 
and draw upon him a great many reproaches (7) ; but (7) Fam frevi- 
this did not deter him from entering the liſts. His ©* lenser: & 
foreſight was juſt, and he needed not to be a great 47 "5, 
Prophet to foretel ſuch an event. He was attacked woris fre, quam 
both during his life and after his death. Several 1 | ſpretis ſalura- 
Miniſters of Zealand cauſed him to be confuted, when u Pacis & 
he was dead, and made uſe of the pen of a Miniſter of 22 confitiie 
Middleburg (8). His friends in Frieſland defended him, jnu-kne, & ci. 
and treated the Miniſters of Zealand with great con- rus ſuum contra 

8 

tempt. See the book entitled, Grallæ ſer were pue - ne evomant, 


rilis cothurnus ſapientiæ, quo ſe jactat apud imperitos 
Guillelmus Apollonii, &c (9). Apollonius anſwered; and 
the reply had a title comical enough (10). 


titles of three: here follow the, reſt : Note in Epi/tolas 


Ignatii : theſe notes are partly critical and partly con- = 


troverſial, and are joined to the Epiſtles of St. Igna- 
tius, which he publiſhed at Geneva in 1623 in 4to. 
Commentarius de tempore utriuſque Epiſeopatus St. Petri, 
Antiacheni & Romani, at Geneva 1624. Rationale 
Thealogicum, ſeu de neceſſitate & vero uſu principivrum 
Rationis ac Philoſophie in Controverſiis Theologicis ; at 


the ſame place 1628. Remede contre I Apoſtafie 3 at 


the ſame place the ſame year. Panacea Apoftafic : at 
the ſame place in 1628 ; it is a tranſlation of the pre- 
ceding. S. Hilarie os Antidote contre la Triſteſſ, at the 
ſame place 1630. S. Hilarius, feu Antidotum contra 
Triflitiam pro ſancta Hilaritate, at Leyden 1632: it 
is a tranſlation of the preceding. De Prudentia we- 
teris Eccleſie, at Amiterdam 1633. De Deo Synagoge 
contra Caſp. Barlæum, at Harderwic 1632. Opuſcula 
Theolegica, at Francker 1641 in 12mo. 


in the Milaneze in the year 1407, was an 


.) Jorius, Eig. eminent Orator, and the greateſt Latin Poet who had appeared for ſeveral ages (a). 


cap · 107. 


250, Ps m. Fe went through a courſe of humanity ſtudies at Milan, whence he removed to Pavia 
in order to ſtudy Civil Law there; but the peſtilence obliged him to return ſoon to Lodi, 


He applied himſelf intirely to polite Literature, and eſpecially to Poetry, and began 


Vor. IX, 


very 


$M 


[D] 4 ft of his works.] I have already given the | 


Nicol. Vede- 
lius, Pref. de 
Epiſcopatu Con- 


antini, 


(8) Named Gu- 
lielmus Apolloni- 


(9) It was print - 
at Franeker 
in 1646. 


(10) Grallator 


furens de novo in 


ſcenam productus, 
cum pantomi mo 

Juo bombomac bid 
U, l1ſſingano, At 
Franeket 1 647. 


690 VE G 


| to write books TA]. Going to Rome he procured the eſteem and favour of 
. V, who wb rl him Secretary of the Briefs. He diſcharged this poſt 
with ſuch fidelity, that he was preferred by the ſame Pope to a Canonry in the Church 


(3) Moreri makes Of St. Peter (b). 


He was ſo thoroughly contented with this preferment, that he refuſed a a 


ima Canon of rich Biſhopric. The regard which Eugenius IV and Nicholas V had for him, engaged 


the Lateran. 


2 Extracted 


om Ghilini, 


them to continue him in the office of Datary. Jag 5 
Panormitanus, and of ZEneas Sylvius, and great devotion for St. Auguſtin [BJ. His 
morals were exemplary. He died at Rome in the year 1549 (c). Amongſt thoſe, who 


He had a great ſhare in the eſteem of 


Cw 1 Hani ſpeak of him, I find none who take notice of the fineſt paſſage of his life, for they ſay 


Leterari, Part a. nothing of the alteration of his taſte, 
Page 138, 


The fiftions of the Poets were at firſt his de- 
light (d): he thought of nothing but making verſes, and introducing in them the Pagan % See the te- 


Divinities. Virgil was one of his great Gods. The Pſalms of David ſeemed to him wa [Cc]: 
only old women's ſongs, and he had a mortal abhorrence for the Prieſthood. But at laſt 
he was diſguſted with the profane beauties of Poetry: the Pſalms of David appeared to 


him admirable, and he took an extreme pleaſure in the functions of the Prieſthood, and 


in inſtructing the Nuns [C]. We ſhall ſpeak of his books [P]. 


I could give a good Supp 


lement to his article, if I would copy the author of the 


Notes upon the Naudæana; but it is ſufficient to refer the reader to them. It is a book 


eaſy to be met with. 


.[4] Began very early to write books.) At the age 
of fixteen years, if we believe Ghilini; and we mult 
(1) See the Notes believe him (1), though his authority ought to be of 
onthe Naudeana, little weight here; for we may be aſſured, that the 
b. 194 795. enthufiaſm of a panegyriſt has poſſeſſed him, and does 
| not permit him to adjuſt well the parts of his narra- 
tive, Does he write with judgment, when he relates, 
1. That Vegius being arrived to the higheſt perfection 
| in all parts of human learning, went to ſtudy Civil 
(2) Depd oſs and Canon Law at Pavia (2)? 2. That he had ſcarce 
2% a ſmma per- begun to ſtudy there, when he was obliged to leave that 
2 1 e A city on account of the peſtilence? 3. That he returned to 
Ae e, I en country, where he again applied himſelf to the 
| endda Pavia. ſtudy of polite literature, and writing, when he was 
| Ghilini, Teatr®, ſcarce fixteen years old (3) ? Does not this narrative 
Part 2. pag, 188. fignify, that Vegius was a perſect maſter of all parts 
(3) Diedefi nel of literature before he was fixteen years old? This hy- 
4 di ſedici anni perbole is abſurd. He died without having approached 
appena « feriveres near that perfection: how then did he arrive at it in his 
. youth? 5 EE 
| [B] He had. . . great devotion for St. Auguſtin, ] 
| He built a chapel in the Church of that Saint at Rome 
cn the right hand of the great altar, and having 
cauſed the bones of St. Auguſtin and of St. Monica 
his mother to be placed there in a very fine ſhrine, he 
removed them from Oſtia to that Chapel. He wrote 
poems in honour of thoſe two ſaints, whom he likewiſe 
highly extols ia the preface to his book De Educatione 
puerorum & claris eorum moribus. This is a book 
| wherein he confirms as far as he is able by examples 
extracted from the life of St. Auguſtin and that of his 
mother, all the precepts which he lays down concern- 
| Ing the education of children. In prefatione paſtpuam 
D. Auguſtini & matris ipfius Monicæ laudes pluribus 
predicavit, ſubjungit : Enitemur oftendere omnem bene 
educandorum filiorum ratimem, & convenientiſſimis ſub- 
inde etiam ſanctiſſimiſque tam parentis Monicæ quam 
filii Auguſtini exemplis, fingula quibus idonee ea appli- 
| cari potuerunt confirmare ſtudebimus (4). 

4 Geſner. in 
Bibliotb. fol. 491+ poetry: the Pſalms of David appeared to him admirable.) 
| ſpeaking of the 80 noble a converſion, ſo pious a metamorphoſis, are 
lebe ſo rare, that they ought not to have been omitted by 
Puercsum, printed thoſe, Who have mentioned this writer. The greateſt 
at Baſil with 0- part of the Poets preſerve till death their attachment to 
ther little pieces the profane beauties of Poetry. Let us except Vegius, 
of the ſame kind and recite his confeſſion. Priora recolens tempora, lays 
eels aa he, quibus inhiabam gquotidie condendis carminibus, nihil 
præter Muſas & Poetarum luſus Pulchrum ducens, mirari 
non ſatis poſſum, adeòꝰ IMMUTARIT affetus,meos, adeg 
vim animo meo [ut ita dixerim] fieri potuiſſe, ut 4 dul. 
cibus prurientibuſque fabulis, ad fludia ſeveriora con» 
werſus im, & qui decantandis ingentibus rerum geſtis, 


confitiſque tot incertorum Deorum numinibus, ardentius 


inſiabam, nunc ad exhortandas ſorores, ad docendas vir- 
gunculas deſcenderim, ut pro Ovidiis & Flaccis, nunc Au- 
guſtino: & Hieronymos, pro Virgilis, quem alterum in 
terri Deum eſſe arbitrabar, nunc David fidelorem Va- 
tem calam, ſuſcipiam amplectarque, & ejus mibi car- 


[C] He was diſguſted with the profane beauties of 


VELSERUS 


mina, gue tanquam anilia deliramenta ſordebant, nunc 
mira adſpergant animum ſuavitate, atque [unde magis 
etiam obſlupeſcam] quod tantopere deteſlabar, exhorrebam- 
que inſtar mortis, nunc facerdotio dulcius nibil putem (5). (5) Veęius, de 
i. e. Reflecting upon the former part of my life, Perſeverancia Re- 
* when I daily applied myſelf to the making of verſes, nt tf vg 
*« eſteeming nothing valuable but the Muſes, and fictions Rite 6c —_ 
of Poets, I cannot ſufficiently wonder my inclinations Won A 
* ſhould be fo changed, and ſuch a force (if I may ſay Literato feliciſi- 
* ſo) put upon my mind, that I was converted from de, pag. 162. 
«« amuling and looſe fables to more ſevere ſtudies, and 

that I, who zealouſly exerted myſelf in celebrating 
great actions, and the fictitious qualities of ſo many 
% uncertain Deities, ſhould now condeſcend to the in- 
* ſtruction of Nuns, and ſhould ſhew the higheſt 

++ eſteem and reliſh for St. Auguſtin and St. Jerom in- 
** ſtead of Ovid and Horace, and inſtead of Virgil 
„ whom I thought to be another God upon earth, ad- 
** mire David a more faithful Poet, and feel the higheſt 

pleaſure in reading his verſes, which formerly ſeemed 
to me mere old women's tales; and that (what I 
* even more wonder at) I ſhould not think any ſtate 
of life more agreeable than the Prieſthood, which I 


once mortally deteſted.” | 


IO] Pe hall ſpeak of his books. ] Some of them are 

in proſe, and cthers in verſe ; ſome have been printed, 

and others not. That poem of his, which has made 

him moſt known, is his ſupplement to the /Encid ; 

he imagined that Virgil had not finiſhed his work ; 

he thought proper therefore to add to it a 13th book, 

which is uſually printed with the XII books of that 

Roman Poet. His attempt has been criticiſed {6). (6) See Mr, 


His dialogue de Felicitate & Miſeria paſſed for ſome Billet, Fugem, 


time for a work of Lucian (7). It was printed with Jr bes Poetes, 
the book de Educatione Puerorum, and the Philaletbes, vac e 7" 4 
and the Diſceptatio inter terram, folem, & aurum. , 
All theſe treatiſes are in proſe. Ghilini erroneouſly 

thought, that the VII books de Perſeverantia Religio- (o) Ghilini, 7. 
mis ad Sorores, were never printed. But they were atro, Part 2. pg- 
printed at Paris in 1511 (8) with ſome of theſe, the 188. 


titles of which I have mentioned. They have been (8) See the 0x- | 
in the great Bibliotheca of the fathers. His poem on ford Catalogue, 


the frauds of Peaſants muſt be very curious. You Pas 224+ 
will find in Ghilini the titles of a very great number 

of pieces of this author, which were never printed. 

Paulus Jovius has not forgot to commend him for 

having left ſome monuments of the application of his 

pen to ſacred matters. Ne guid ad cumulatam erudi- 

tionem vero Chriſtiano derfſet, gquædam etiam in ſacris 

literis finceræ interpretationis gleſſemata religuit, aureum- 

que pre ſertim libellum de rebus antiquis, memorabilibus Ba- 

filice fandi Petri, in quo donaria, ſepulcraque Pontificum 
referuntur (9). i. e. That nothing might be wanting 9) Jovius, Eg. 
to the learning of a true Chrittian, he left ſome cap. 107. page in. 
* annotations upon the Scriptures, and likewiſe an 25 
excellent book concening the remarkable antiqui- 

* ties of the Church of St. Peter, in which he gives 
an account of the donations and tombs of the 


«« Popes.” 
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VELSERUS MARK) Conful of Augſburg [4] where he was bom, was 4 
E 


learned Civilian, and a very celebrated author. 


was born June the 20th 1558, 


He was of a very ancient family [B], which had been poſſeſſed of a very large 
eſtate [CJ. He was educated with great care, and as he was a lover of polite Litera- 


[4] Conſul of Augiburg.) I cannot tell, whether 
we cannot better tranſlate the Duzmwir Reipublice Au- 
guſtanæ, which is inſcribed round our Velſerus's print. 
It were to be wiſhed, that a Dictionary of modern of- 
fices might be publiſhed, and this taſk would be wor- 
thy a man of learning. Such a work would be of 
great ſervice to tranſlators, and readers ; for inſtance, 
it would inform us what we ought to underſtand by 
Duumwir Auguſtanus, a perpetual title of Mark Velſe- 
rus. Conſul of Augſburg is not a good tranſlation 
of it; for the conſular dignity of the Romans did 
not reſemble that of thoſe, who are called Duum- 
wirs of Augsbourg. I ſhall obſerve by the way, 
that one of the nobleſt poſts in Holland, I mean that 
of Penſionary, is called ſo very improperly. The 

(1) From the name is taken from an accident intirely foreign (1), 

perſon who holds and gives no idea of the rights or functions (2) of the 

ie rig, as pron, who poſſeſſes it. What I have ſaid of the Conſul- 
mae penſion  thip of Velſerus, I fay likewiſe of his Pretorſhip, I am 
| perſuaded, that a Pretor of Augsburg does not reſem- 

(2) You will find ble the Roman Pretors ; and yet we can ſcarce avoid 


them well ex- giving the names of Roman offices, when we write in 


plained in Fuwre- Latin, and tranſlate the moderns who write in that 
tiere Dictionary, 


correcteg by Mr. language. I cannot tell, whether it be not the ſame thing 
de Beauval. at Augſburg to be Duumvir and Pretor. However there 

| are offices in that city inferior to that of Duumvir, which 

DE modern authors expreſs by the word Conſulſhip (3). 

(3) This appears [B] He was of à very ancient family.] It is affirm- 
from Kaderus, eq by ſome, that it was deſcended from Beliſarius, that 
> 3 famous General under the Emperor Juſtinian. It is 
Nobiliſſimis & related that Francis BELISARIUS, who married a- 
ampliſimis VVV. bout the year 564 Antonia the daughter of Pompey 
Demis Velſeris, and couſin to the ſiſter of the Emperor Anaſtaſius I. 
Marco Duum- left two ſons, PeTER and CHARLES, the former of 
fetto, MaT- whom married Mary Colonna, and died at Milan, 
Ty =o d, Without any iſſue: the latter, that he might live ſecure 


paul Conſali, from the incurſions of the Barbarians, retired into the 


Mattbei F FA £o country of Vallais, and poſſeſſed a caſtle in the terri- 
gue Auguſ- tory of Sion (4), which he left to his deſcendants (5). 
eanis, B. R. natis. This is the Genealogy of a citizen of Augſbourg. 


What is ſurprizing is, that we are aſſured that authen- 


(4) Sepultus in tic proofs of all this may be produced ; for, it is 


agro Sedunenſi ubi ſaid, Joux BARTHOLOMEW VELSERUs, Counſellor 


arcem Valeriam io the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, and Canon of 
cum ſuis longe poſ- | 


edit. Arnoidus, S:raſburg, wrote a letter to that Emperor in 1336, 


in Diſſ:«tatione de during the Diet of Spires, earneltly requeſting him to 
Marci Velſeri vi- approve by his ſignet the German tranſlation of a 
10, genere. & book, which Stephen Colonna, Vicar of the Pope and 
merle, fag. 6. Cardinal, had written upon Velſerus's Genealogy. 
*) They were This Emperor himſelf had commanded that book to 
named Fallſii, be written; and the author gave in it a very exact 
ſeries of proofs founded upon public acts and deeds, 
from the year 545 to the time of Joun VELsERUS 
Brother to John Bartholomew. Pro veluſtiſima fa- 
miliæ ſuæ gloria ac dignitate non rogans ſolum, verum 
etiam ob ſecrans, ut Ger manicam libelli ver ſionem figillo 
annuli ſui con fit maret, quem audtoritate ac juſſu ipſius 
Inperatoris Stephanus Colonna, Summi Pontificis tunc 
Picarius & Cardinalis, ex omnibus inſtrumentis, tabulis, 


Velſeri. Ibid. p. 5: 


Iiteriſſue publicis ab A. C. 545 aſſue ad Johannem 


Velſerum, Job. Bartbolomæi fratrem germanum, omni 

6) Arnoldus, de cura & diligentia compleæus eſt (0). This book had 
arci Velſeri vi- been tranſlated into Latin at Rome in 1327 by the 
ta, genere, & {ame John Bartholomew. It is affirmed, that Ema- 


morte, pag. 5. NuEL VELSERVUS Canon of Baſil in 1071 writing to 


his brother OcTavian, mentions CHARLES BEL15A- 

Klus, Who with his wife Paula Urſina retired from 

Rome into the Vallais in 620. Agitata inibi mentione 

de Carolo Beliſario, gui una cum conjuge Paula Urſina 

Valliſiam verſus ad Rheni fontes A. C. 620 ex urbe 

| Roma ob ſeeviſſimo; & wiolentiſſimos in omnem mbilita- 
(7) Ibid. pag. 6. 74 Longobardos, exemplo aliot um egrefſus eft (7). 1. e. 
| « Mention is made in it of Charles Beliſarius, who 
« with his wife Paula Urſina left Rome in the year 

« G20, as others did, on account of the violence and 

«« cruelty of the Lombards towards all the nobility, and 

„ etired to Valtais near the ſource of the Rhine.” 

OcTravian VEL5SERVS, whom | have mentioned, is 

the firſt of the family, who was a Patrician at Augſ- 

burg. He was Captain in that city, and Director of 


ture, 


the military affairs, and likewiſe Counſellor to Conrade 

Duke of Franconia. He died in 10074 (8). James (8) lbie 
VELsERUS was the firſt of the family, who ſettled 

at Nuremberg. He removed thither in the year 1493. 

He married there, and died there in 1544, being the 

father of ſix ſons and eleven daughters. The alliances 

of the Velſeri were noble both in Swiſſerland and in 

divers provinces of the Empire; but the greateſt ho- 

nour, which they received in that way, was undoubt- 

edly the marriage of Pa1LiyPina VEeLstERVs with 

Ferdinand Archduke of Auftria, ſon of the Emperor 

Ferdinand I. and brother of the Emperor Maximi- 

lian IT. This Prince falling deſperately in love with 

Philippina during the Diet of Augſburg in 1548, _ 
married her ſecretly (9). She lived wk him as a (9) Martinus 
lawful wife till his death, above twenty four years Cruſius, Patt 3. 
(10). She was a very beautiful woman, and endowed So _ 
with many other good qualities. She was daughter abud n 
of Fxaxcis VELSERVUS Baron of Zinnenberg, and ibid. pag. 12. 
ſiſter of CHARLES VELsSERvs, Governor of the Mar-. 

quiſate of Burgaw (11). She died at Inſpruk April (10) Jacob. Men- 
the 24th 1580, and left two ſons, which their father dus, Pu Arnold, 
Ferdinand could never intitle to ſucceed him. The > 
elder was obliged to content himfelf with the Mar- /11 Arnoldus, 
quiſate of Burgaw. The younger was an Eccleſiaſtic ibid. 

and Cardinal (12). Arnoldus quotes an author (13), (12) See Thuas 
who affirms that Andrew, the elder ſon of Ferdinand nus, lib. 7 x. ſeb 
and Philippina Velſerus, was Cardinal-; and that 2. 

Charles his younger brother, Marquis of Burgaw, mar- 

ried Sibylla fiſter of John William Duke of Cleves ; (13) Didzcus, de 


theſe two brothers died without iſſue. It is ſaid, that Lequile, Concio- 


Charlemagne gave three flower de luces for arms to ee e eie 
PHIL Ir VALIsERUs, who had ſhewn great courage 8 
in the war in Lombardy. It is added (14), that he (14) Arnoldus, 
honoured him with feveral other prerogatives, and f*82* 

that Otho the Great confirmed all thoſe privileges in 5 
favour of Julius Velſerus grandſon of Philip Valiſerus; 

for he made him Counſellor of his Council of War | | 
in 950, and Knight in 971 {15). Charles V. ranked (15) Ibid. pag. 
this family among the immediate Noblemen, whoſe 21, 22 
cauſes were to be brought directly before the Emperor 


(16). Archduke Ferdinand made ChaxLES VBLSE- (16) Ibid. p. 2 2. 


RV's, brother of Philippina, a Baron (15). See allo pag. 10. 
© Obſerve, that this Julius Velſerus ſaved the life of ()) Ibid. pag 
the Emperor Otho in a battle againſt the Huns, and "ths; 
that he died of a continued fever in the camp, at the 
age of ninety ſix, under the emperor Henry II (18). (18) Ibid. pag. 
The author, whom I quate, mentions ſeveral Velſe- 32. 
rus's, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their valour in 
armies, or their prudence in the Magiſtracy, © 
(C] . . - which had been poſſeſſed of a very large 
eftate.) Melchior Adamus tells us, that Francis [ 
having engaged by a treaty of peace to pay twelve 
tons of gold to Charles V, the Fuggers and Velſers 
promiſed to advance that vaſt ſum, A rei nummariæ 
nervis apprime inſtruftam, vel hoc docet quod cum 
Carolus V pace cum Gallo ſacta, tranſegiſſet ut duodecim 
auri tonnas Rex Imperatori dependeret, Fuggari ac Vel. 
feri tantam pecunize vim bipartito ſe repreſentaturos pro- | 
miſerunt (19). Martin Crufius relates, that in the (1 Meleh, 4 
year 1528 BARTHOLOMEW VELSERUS and his part- 3 in Vit. Ju- 
ners armed ſeveral ſhips in Spain, and ſent them to riſconſultor. pag. 
America, and diſcovered upon the frontiers of Peru a 480. He gutes 
very rich country called Venezvela, of which they Mebach. tom. 
made themſelves maſters and kept it eight and twenty 1 SO 
years, according to the treaty which: they concluded 48 
with Charles V. There aroſe a diſpute between the 
farmers of Queen Elizabeth, wife of Philip, and 
George of Spire, who was Governor of that country 
in the name of the Velſers. The diſpute at firſt was 
only about tolls ; but it was afterwards about boun - 
daries, and at laſt it was pretended, that theſe Ger- 
mans had no right to poſſeſs any thing at Venezvela. 
The cauſe was pleaded in Spain, and by a dectee given | 
there in 1555 the poſſeſſion of the whole country (40) Crofus 
taken from them. The firft Governor, whom they Part 3. Annal. 
ſettled there, was of Ulm, and his name was Ambroſe Suevicer. lib. 11. 
Dalfinger. The Spaniards killed him; bur Charles V ©? 3:4: . 
uniſhed the authors of this murder (20). Arnoldus Faliul ate G. 
is very angty, that Jerom Benzo gives the title of pag. 24. 
| Merchants 
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4 Bonciarts, ture, he was ſent very young to Rome to be ſcholar there to Anthony Muretus (a). He 
755 RE was there in the year 1575. He joined to the ſtudy of Antiquity that of the Italian 
Ma 


Lee tongue, and made himſelf fo 


rfect a maſter of it, that he wrote in the Italian tongue 
like a F e Upon his return to his own country he applied himſelf to the 
e obtained the dignity of a Senator in 1592. He was advanced to be 


He diſ- 


charged all theſe offices with great reputation, and was the ornament of his country. He 


loved and patronized learning and learned men. He publiſhed ſeveral good books [ZE], 


ru, page 42 · a 
"I Bar in 1589: e d 
a Member of the little Council in 1594, and was elected Prætor in 1600. 
Merchants to the Velſers, to whom the Emperor en- 
(21) Valentiola gaged the country of Valentiola (21). Fan iſtius ju- 


ditiſime provin- dicio & Reges & Principes magnarii negotiatores erunt, 
ciæ oppidumn, & delicatarum mercium inſtitutores. Hercules tuam fidem ! 
92 * „ i. e. In his impertinent judgment Kings and Princes 
ee hs * are great Merchants, and traders in choice commo- 
manis oppignora- ** dities.” Thus Arnoldus exclaims againſt the word 
vit. Benzo, lib. Merchant. He gives a ſhort abſtract of what we read 
* 3 . in Herrera concerning the Governors ſent by the Vel. 
r ſers into that country. | | | 
ibid, pag. 23. [D] He wrote in the Italian tongue like a Florentine.] 
85 The teſtimony, which an Italian has given him in that 
(22) U5i fupra, point, is thus cited by Arnoldus (22): Mirari poſt bac 
pag 43» 44 definant qui linguæ ltalice nitorem in Marco attoniti 
flupent ; Orlandus enim Peſcetti in Reſponſime ſua ad 
(23) Nella Riſ- Anticruſcam Benii Florentinam (23), illius puritatem fi- 
poſta all' Anticr. mul ac elegantiam exoſculatur, dum ait: Se'l Cavalier 
del Beni, cart. 16. Guariſii (24), Uomo pur Ferrareſe, prega, come nelle 
(24) It ſhould be ſue Lettere fi vede, il Cavalier Salviati che purghi il 
Guarini, and it is ſuo Paſtor Fido da Lombardiſmi, e dell' 1lluſtriflimo 
many an error 8ig. Marco Velſero Duumviro della Rep. Auguſtana, 
of the preſs e chiariſlimo lume della Germania ſcrive alf Eccel- 


lentiflimo Sig. Chiocco, che le ſue Lettere gli paiono 


dettate da Uomo nato ed allevato in Firenze. Immo 

judicium Velſeri de lingua Italica mille aliis prefert cen- 

foribus : quando ogn' altra vi mancaſſe, quella del Sig. 

Marco Velſero addietro mentovato, mi varebbe per 

mille, il quale in una Lettera ſcritta all' Eccellentiſſi - 

mo Sig. Chiocco, dice che nel legger le coſe del Caſa 

ä ſente tanto diletto, che non vorebbe che aveſſer mai 

(25) Ripoſt, fine (25). i. e. Let thoſe henceforward ceaſe to 

cart, 112, 113. „“ wonder, who are amazed at the elegance of Velſe- 

4% rus's Italian ſtyle ; for Orlando Peſcetti in his an- 

% ſwer to the Florentine Anticruſca of Beni extolls the 

 ** purity and elegance of his language, where he 

% ſays, that if Cavalier Guarini, though of Ferrara, 

defires Cavalier Saluiati, as appears from his letters, 

« to purge his Paſtor Fido from Lombardiſms, and 

« writes concerning the illuſtrious Mark Velſerus Duum- 

wir of Augsburg, the bright Luminary. of Germany, 

* to the moſ} excellent Sign. Chiocco, that his letters 

« ſeemed to be written by a man born and educated at 

«© Florence, Nay he prefers the judgment of Velſerus 

« with regard to the Italian tongue to a thouſand 

* other critics: Though every other ſhould fail you, 

&« that of Mark Velſerus mentioned above would in my 

opinion be worth a thouſand, wwho in a letter written 

to the moſt excellent Sign. Ghiocco ſays, that in read. 

ing il Caſa he found ſuch delight, that be wiſhed, 

% that this book had had no end.” You will find in 

Arnoldus an encomium, which Nicholas Manaſſes 

1 gives to Velſerus, in his dedication to him of a book 

(26) That of the Of Ludovicus Regius (26), which Hercules Catus had 

viciſſitude of the tranſlated from French into Italian. I do not tran- 

things of this ſcribe that encomium ; but I tranſcribe another, which 

Wore ſeems to me of more weight. Galileo giving the rea- 

n why he made uſe of the Italian language in writ- 

ing to Velſerus the three letters de Maculis ſolaribus, 

haas theſe words: Ma in oltre ci ho avuto un altro mio 

particolar intereſſe, ed e il non privarmi delle riſpoſte di 

V. S. in tal lingua wedute da me e dag! Amici miei con 

molto maggior diletto, & meravigha, che ſe fofſero ſcritte 

del piu purgato ſtile Latine, e parci nel legger letiere di 

lacugione tanto propria che Firenze eflenda i ſuoi confini, 

(27) Letters ter- anxi il recinto delle ſue mura, fino in Auguſta (27). 1. e. 

xa, cart. 103, But beſides this I had another particular intereſt in 

104. apud At- « view, which was, that I might not loſe the plea- 

noldum, pag. 44+ « ſure of your anſwers in the Italian tongue, which 

| «« I and my. friends read with more pleaſure and ad- 

« miration, than if they were written in the moſt 

„elegant Latin; and in reading letters of ſuch pro- 

«« priety and beauty, Florence extended its confines, 

/ % nay the very circuit of its walls as far as Avugl- 
% burg.“ | 


[E] He publifbed ſeveral good book. ] His firk eſſay, 


and 


according to Melchior Adamus, was a treatiſe, which 
he publiſhed at Venice in 1594. ; the title alone ſhews 
the uncommon abilities of the author. Rerum Augn/* 
tanarum Vindelicarum Libri octo, quibus d prima Rhe- 
torum ac Vindelicorum origine ad annum uſque 552 4 
nato Chriſta nobiliſimæ gentis Hiſtoria & Antiquitates 
traduntur, ac antiqua Monumenta tam que Auguſte, 
quam gue in agro Auguſiano, quin & que alibi extant 
ad Res Auguſianas ſpectantia. æri inciſa & Notis illuſ- 
trata exhibentur. 1. e. Eight books of the affairs 
of Augſburg, wherein are contained the hiſtory 
and antiquities of that noble country from the firſt 
origin of the Rheti and Vindelici to the year 552 
« after Chriſt, with cuts of the ancient monuments 
extant in Augſburg and in the country adjacent and 
elſewhere relating to the affairs of that city, illuſtrat- 
ed with notes.” Melchior Adamus was right in 
obſerving, that this prelude was an happy and noble 
one (28). Velſerus dedicated the firſt fruits of his la- (28) It muſt be 
bours to the glory of his country. In Htaliam progreſ- remembered that 
ſus edidit Antiquitatas Auguſtanes, felix fame ſurgenti; © n 
auſpicium & pium. In the year 1602 he publiſhed Ne OY 
at Augſburg, Rerum Boicarum Libri guingue, Hiſtoriam below citat. 30). 
a gentis origine ad Carolum Magnum complexi (29). He | 
afterwards publiſhed at different times the lives of ſe- (29) In Vitis 


* 
66 


veral Martyrs of Augſburg; that of St. Udulric Biſhop Juriſcenſult, pag, 


of that city, that of St. Severin, and that of Apollo- 480. 

nias Tyrius. With regard to the ancient ltinerary, 

which had belonged to Peutinger, and was on that 

account called Tabula Peutingeriana, he had publiſhed 

it at Venice in 1591 (30). Moſt of theſe pieces are (30) He ſays this 
illuſtrated with commentaries by Velſerus. All the in bis g6th Let- 
works of this author were collected in'o a body, and © 1 _ 
reprinted in fol. at Nuremberg in 1682, Chriſtopher “'s. 79 
Arnoldus, Profeſſor at Nuremberg, had the care of 

this edition, and illuſtrated it with Prolegomena, 

wherein he informs us of a great number of particu- 

lars relating to the family kr the Velſers in general, 

and the life of Mark Velſerus in particular; with 

the judgments of learned men upon his writings, and 

the funeral elogiums, with which he was honoured. 

And as he held a great correſpondence by letters with 

the learned men of Italy and ſeveral other countries, 

many of his Latin and Italian letters were collected 

and inſerted in this edition. | 3 | 
He paſſed for the author of Squittinio della Liberia Ontrnvari- 
Veneta, which was publiſhed in 1612. Gaſſendi hav- 9x58 concerning 
ing obſerved, that ſeveral aſcribe this book to Peire- * Le ot | 
ſkius, adds that they were miitaken, and that it was ee. ee 
very probably written by Velſerus. This cop jecture | 

is founded upon the learning of Velſerus and his re- 

gard for the houſe of Auſtria: Non diſguire quidem 

an autor hujuſce libri fuerit Antonius Albizius, nobilis 

ille Fhrentinus, qui Chriſtianorum Principum Stemmata 

ediderat ante duos annos, ut nonnullis per ſuaſum tft ; an, 

ut videtur veroſi milius, infignts ille Marcus Velſerus, cujus 

Sepiis meminimus, ob conſummatam eruditionem, propen- 

fionemgue fingularem erga domum Auftriacam (31). I. e. (41) Gafſendus, 
«+ I do not inquire, whether the author of this book in V Peirekii, 
* was Anthony Albizi, a Florentine nobleman, who lib. 3. ad ann. 


«© publiſhed two years ago the Genealogies of the 25 „ 


«« Chriſtian Princes, as ſome are of opinion; or whe- 


ther, as ſeems more probable, it was the celebrated (32) In Præfat. 
Mark Velſerus, whom we have often mentioned, on 

« account of his conſummate learning and ſingular af- (33) Lib. 2. 05- 
„ feftion to the houſe of Auſtria,” Aas ee. 
declares, that he knows nothing of this matter, and . 36. 
blames thoſe, who have been raſh enough to pronounce (34) In Are 
deciſively upon ſo uncertain a fact. He quotes Ern- Seit. p. 20, 
ſtius (33), Rhodius (34), Scavenius (35), Placcius (36), “ 

who have affirmed, that Velſerus was author of that (35) I= Cataley?, 


book. He owns, that Octavius Ferrarius had written num: 60. in ca/ee 


to him that Scioppius had often aſſured him, that the L77i Placci. 

Sguitiinio was à production of Velſerus'ss M. Velſeri (36) De Antry- 

ſeripta eo plauſu q Hudigſis excipientur, quem ingens viri vi cab. 45. Pas 
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750 Ses Schottus iſſue by his marriage. 
in his Epiſtle De- 
dicatory to Pho- 
tius, and remark 


[4] in the ma 
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(38) See the re- regular correſpondence with him by letters (38). 
mark [G]of the noldus was not ignorant, that the author of the book 


(29) Bizzar, Po- 
lit, nam. 14, 15. 


& fe. Venexiani, opretta veramente degna d'efſer letta. De- 
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and furniſhed aſſiſtance to ſeveral authors [F]; and never any perſon had more friends in 
the Republic of Letters than he. He would never ſuffer his picture to be taken []; 


however it was done without his knowledge. He died June the 13th 1614, and left no memrio nominis 


fama & celebre nomen meretur. Nollem tamen illis in- 
ſeri Venetæ Reip. Scrutinium, cujus illum auctorem fuiſſe 


(47) Ferrarius, ſæpe mibi Scioppius firmavit (37). i. e. M. Velle- 


Epiſe. ad Arnold, « rus's writings will be received with that applauſe by 
in Præfat · Ope- 4c ſtudious 


men, which the great reputation of that 
« writer deſerves. But I wiſh that the Sguittinio, of 
« which Scioppius has often affirmed to me that he 
« was the author, might not be inſerted among his 
« works.” Scioppius's authority appears to me of 
great weight in this point; for beſides that he knew 
very well in general things of this ſort, he had a great 
ſhare in the friendſhip of Velſerus, and held a very 
Ar- 


entitled, The Conſpiracy of the Spaniards againſt the 
Republic of Venice, aſcribes the Squittinio to the Mar- 
uis de Bedemar, but he has not well choſen the paſ- 
| oe in that Conſpiracy, whence it might be moſt clearly 
proved, that the author aſcribes the Squittinio to this 
Marquis. His proof is drawn from theſe words : 
The other point vas, that in all the affairs, which he 
aba, to negotiate relating to the rights and pre-eminences of 
the Republic, he ſpould make uſe of the Memoirs of the 
Squittinio della Liberta Veneta, 1 aohich the Marquis 


e Bedemar refers in many paſſages of this inſtruction, and 


in terms, which though modeſtly, yet plainly enough ſhew 
the PATERNAL AFFECTION, WHICH HE HAD FOR 
THAT Book. The Abbe de Saint Real, who is the 
author of the relation of this conſpiracy, ſays in the 
| laſt page but one what we have juſt read, and he had 
related in p. 35, 36, and 37. the hiſtory of the Squzz- 
_ tinio, and how the Marquis of Bedemar had conceived 
and executed the deſign of that work. It is from 
hence, and not from the laſt page but one, that Ar- 
noldus ought to have taken the proof, which he want- 
ed. This is a very ſmall fault in compariſon of what 


Ar de Saint I am going to mention. He pretends, that the au- 


thor of the hiſtory of that conſpiracy has been greatly 
miſtaken, in ſuppoſing, that in the inſtruction given 
by the Marquis of Bedemar to the Embaſlador, who 


was to ſucceed him, the reading of the Suittinio was 


highly recommended. This is falſe, ſays Arnoldus, 
for the Marquis diſcredits that piece, as a book, 
| wherein there is a great number of falſities. Let us 
ſee the intire paſſage of this Profeſſor of Nuremberg. 
Verum quam falſus etiam hic auftor fuerit ex inſtructione 


ſecreta ab Alfonſo della Cueva Hiſpanico apud Venetos 


legato ſucceſſori ſus Lud. Bravo data, cuivis uni ad ocu- 


lum flatim apparet, prout Laur. Bank eamaem cum 
Scrutinio evulgavit. (39) E per che in tempo mio fu 
divulgato un libretto intitulato Squittinio della liberta de 


inde omnem iſti derogat fidem, ob multas fallacias vori. 
tati inimicas que inibi occurrunt, ac vivo, magiſtros 
mortuis longe præferendos cenſet. Queſto ancora vorrei 
che fi trovaſſe oppreſſo di lei, ſcoprendoſi per la let- 
tura di quello molte fallacie introdotte da gil hiſtorici 
moderni, che traſcurando la pura verita contenuta 
nelle Chroniche antiche, hanno dato ad intendere I 

ſteri tutto quello che gli e parſo a propolito per ſta- 
bdilire la loro liberta. Ne minor profetto ſara che 
Voſtra Excellenza potra trarne da, libri vivi, che shara 
cavato da Volumi morti : vuoglio dire che Pinforma- 
tione à bocca di perſone prattiche ſolite a frequentar 
la caſa noſtra, &c. Sed quid pluribus verbis opus et? 
Mentis acies ſe ipſam intuens nonnun quam hebe ſcit. i. e. 
« But how much miſtaken this author was appears 
very evident from the ſecret inſtruftion given by 
Alfonſo della Cueva the Spaniſh Embaſſador at Ve- 
nice to his ſucceſſor Lewis Bravo, as Laurence Bank 
has publiſhed it with the Squittinio. And becauſe 
in my time a little book was publiſbed intitled, Squit- 
tinio della Liberta de Veneziani, à piece truly wor- 
thy to be read. He then abſolutely deſtroys the 


Vol. IX. 


He had ſeveral brothers, who were men of great merit, 
poſſeſſed conſiderable poſts (b) : ſee his Life prefixed to the new edition of his works 
for which we are obliged to the care of Chriſtopher Arnoldus Profeſſor of Nuremberg. 
A writer remarks, that Velſerus left his domeſtic affairs in a bad ſituation (c): 


« credit of it on account of the many falſities, which 
occur in it, and declares that living maſters are far 
„ preferable to dead ones. I wiſh that your Excellency 
&* had this book by you, for the reading of it would di,. 
© cover many falſhoods advanced by modern hiftorians, 
„ avho neglecting the naked truth contained in ancient 
© Chronicles have exhibited to poſterity whatever ſeem- 
* ed proper to them for the eſtabliſhment of their liber- 
* ty. Nor will your Excellency receive l:fi inſtruction 
« from living books, than from dead ones; 1 mean the 
informations by word of mouth from perſons, who uſe 
“to frequent our houſe, Sc. But what need I ſay 
„ more? The edge of the mind turning in on itſelf 
is ſometimes blunted.” The reflection contained in 
theſe laſt words ſeems to have been made only to be 
turned againſt its author ; for it is plain, that Arnol- 
dus was dazled with too much light. The paſſage, 
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(c) Eximitur re- 
bus bumanis » » 


and Sei relita immor- 
tali, perturbatis 
g nonnibil fuis fa- 
cultatibus, Melch. 
Adam, in Vitis 
I am Furiſconſult, page 


not 481. 


which he quotes from the inſtruction, ſhews evidentiy, 


that it was neceſſary to conſult the Squi/tinio, becauſe 
by reading it one might diſcover the impottures of ſe- 
veral modern hiſtorians. Thus Bedemar is fo far from 


decrying it as full of falſities, that he recommends 


it as a Corrective of the falſities of others. What is 


blameable in the Abbe de St. Real is perhaps his 


maintaining too ſtrongly the affirmative in aſcribing 
the Sguittinio to Alphonſo de la Cueva. He has oc- 
caſioned others to ſpeak with the ſame poſitiveneſs 
upon that head (40). It would have been much better 
to have ſuſpended his judgment ; and we have here an 
inſtance, which proves, that there are ſome books, 
that make a great deal of noiſe, and are falſely aſcribed 
to ſuch and ſuch a perſon, without any certain diſco- 
very who was the real author (41). A French hiſto- 
rian, who wrote at the time when the Squirtinio was 
publiſhed, _—_— it without heſitation to our Velſe- 
rus, whoſe name he ſpells wrong. The ſecond, ſays 
he (42), is a treatiſe written by a perſon named Vulſer 
concerning the liberty of Venice, 3 

[F] Furniſhed aſſiſtance to ſeveral authors.] No 
perſon contributed more to the great collection of in- 
icriptions publiſhed by Gruter. See the elogium of 
Velſerus in Gruter's preface. See in Melchior Ada- 
mus (43) a long liſt of ſeveral ancient pieces, which 
Velſerus procured to be publiſhed. Arnoldus is very 
full (44) in the account of the ſervices, which this 
learned man did to ſeveral authors, and has not forgot 
the two manuſcripts of Anaſtaſius, which he ſent to 
the Jeſuits of Mentz, having borrowed them from the 
Palatine library by means of Marquard Freher. The 
hiſtory of Pope Joan was found in thoſe manuſcripts. 
He has not forgot to obſerve, that Velſerus gave ſecu- 
rity for a thouſand florins, in order to procure for 
Conrade Ritterſhuſius a manuicript of the epiſtles of 


(40) See Noun. 
de la Republique 
des Lettres, May 
1684, pag. 316. 
2d edit. 


(41) See the Ca- 
bale Chimerique, | 
pag. 214+ of the 
2d edit. 


(42) Le Grain, 
Decade de Louis 
AIII, liv. 10. 
pag. 449. The 
author of the Ve. 
rites Franguiſes, 
printed in 164.3, 
ſays, pag. 318. 
that Vulſer pub- 
liſhed his treatiſe 
concerning the 
Liberty of Ve- 
—_ 


N Piti: 
urtſcon ult, g. 
482. . | 


(14) De vita. 
Marci Velſeri, 


Iſidorus Poluſiota, which was in the library of the bag 58, & %. 


Duke of Bavaria, and could not be obtained but upon 
ſuch a ſecurity (45). This act of generoſity would 
not have ſufficiently appeared, if it were not known 
that Velſerus engaged for that ſam, without pretending 
that Ritterſhuſius had any obligation to him; for he 
did not inform him of it. 

(G] He would never ſuffer his picture to be taken.] 
This particular we read in the life of Peireſkius. 
There was a great coreſpondence of letters and friend- 
ſhip between thoſe two learned men ? but Peireſkius 
could never obtain the picture of his friend. He was 
obliged to have recourſe to a ſtratagem, which he made 
uſe of more than once; this was to hire a painter, 
who watched an opportunity of placing himſelf in a 
convenient place, where he might eaſily ſee Velſerus 
without being perceived. Hoc uno ip durus fuit (Vel- 
ſerus) quod ſui effigiem conſlantiſſime denegavit, pro eo 
quo omnibus aliis ardentiſſime flagitantibus denegaverat 
inſtituto. Et Peireſtius tamen ut alios nonnullos, fic illum 
neſcientem pingi procurgvit, conducto artifice qui ipfius 

vultum 


8 N 


(45) Georg. Rit- 
terſhuſius, in V- 
ta Conradi patrit, 


Salviano præ- 


miſſa, apud Ar- 
nold. pag. 59+ 


VER 
not ſurprized at it. When a man devotes himſelf, as he did, to the ſervice of the 
learned, and to a general correſpondence with writers, it is extremely difficult to avoid 
a great expence, and not to negle& his patrimony. There was one Roſerius, who 
{@) Arnold. 4 wrote a critique againſt him, and whom he did not honour with an anſwer, Scaliger 


Velſeri vita, Sc. and others adviſed him to ſhew this contempt for his adverſary. As for Cluverius, 
* who cenſured him in ſome particulars, he deſerved an anſwer; but Velſerus had been (/ Printed at 
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| ” 9 R X p ” Baſil i 0 
ce) Minifter oo dead a year, when the book of that critic was printed (d). His epitaph is to be ſeen The . 
the Italian 


8 in the Church of the Jacobins at Augſburg; it is an excellent one, and was written r equa by 
| by Pignorius. It is inſerted by John Tonjola (e) in the Appendix to Baſilea ſepulta re- 5 


and continued to 
tefla continuata ( f ). | the year 161g- 


eultum & clandeflino loco ſpectaret. Sic obtinuit quod 

illi Occo ſperare nefas predixerat, cum id abs Velſero 

eulifſet reſponſum, Cato major poſteros wolebat querere 

cur fibi flatua nulla pofita : mihi contra, quantum video 

cavendum ne quis aliquando mirttur, fi non & in- 

| dignetur, qua ambitione conſortio magnorum virorum, quo- 
(46) Gaſſendus, rum imagines ſe colligere Fabricius oftendit, irrepſerim (46). 
= ah 2 cireiRity, 5, e. This was the only point, wherein Velſerus re- 
+ hag . « faſed to oblige him, viz. that he conſtantly denied 
254. 1 him his picture, as he did to all others who aſked 
« jt, And yet Peireſkius procured a picture to be 

« taken of him without his knowledge as he did of 

“ ſome others, having hired a Painter to take a view 

„of his face from a place where he was not diſco- 

% vered. And thus he obtained what Occo had told 

© him would be in vain to expect, when he received 

* this anſwer from Velſer. Cato the Elder was deſi- 

* rous that poſterity ſhould enquire why no ſtatue was 

© erected to him; on the contrary I ought to take 

« care, that no body ſhould wonder or be angry, at 

my thruſting myſelf ambitiouſly among the great 


« men, whoſe pictures Fabricius is collecting.“ This 

ſhews us that Velſerus was not more complaiſant to 

others than to Peireſkius, and that he excuſed him- 

ſelf to him by a very modef reaſon. I do not 

know whether the portrait of Velſerus in the li- 

brary of Milan was a copy of that procured by Pei- 

reſkius, or whether it was taken by the ſame kind 

of artifice with that of Peireſſcius; but I know, that 

the picture of this illuſtrious German had a place in 

that library. Boſca informs us of this, when he men- 

tions the interview between Olgiati and Velſerus. E- 

quidem nos cum pictam tabulam que expreſſam ipſius ima- 

ginem refert, in Anbroſians Muſæo ſpectamus, gravita- ; 
tem eam ex oculis conjicimus, & ex oris ip/ius majeſtate (47) Petrus Pay. 
vim literature ac conſilii in adminiſiranda Vindelicorum lus Boſca, Biblio- 
provincia deprehendimus (47). i. e. And indeed ee web ee 50 
* when we look upon his picture in the Ambroſian li- ,,,, 3 he 
** brary, we may perceive gravity in his looks, and oripine & fury 
0 diſcover by the majeſty cf his countenance his vaſt Bibliorh. Ambry. 
* learning and wiſdom in the adminiſtration of the beef Pap. 21. 
„ province of Augſburg.” | | — — 


VELSIUS (JUST US) in Dutch Wel/en, was born at the Hague. He received 


the degree of Doctor of Phyſic at Louvain in 1542, and read ſometimes public I. ec- 
tures in the room of Peter Nannius his good friend, and Profeſſor in the College of 
three Languages. He was ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, and eſcaped from Louvain to 
avoid the Inquiſition, and retired to Straſburg, He wrote a book intitled, Kęicis, ſive 
vere Chriſtianeque Philoſophiæ comprobatoris atque æmuli & ſophiſtæ per comparationem 
Deſeriptio, which was condemned by the Faculty of Divinity at Louvain in the year 


to, page 727. 


(a) Extrated 
from Valerius 


"Andre, Bibliatb. polite Literature (a). 


1554. Being come to Cologne, and having declared that he had retired from Straſburg 
on account of Religion, he was honoured with the Profeſſorſhip of Philoſophy and 
His principal work is a Commentary upon Cebes's Table. He 


Belg. page 605, was a learned man, but very unſettled in point of Religion [A]. He practiſed Phyſic 


with ſucceſs, and excelled in Botany (5). 


Lindenio renova- 


Marpurg, where he taught publicly. 


A] He was a nan 

religion.) The fear of the inquiſition made him leave 

Louvain, where he found himſelf ſuſpected of Luthe- 

FA raniſm, and obliged him to go to Straſburg the aſylum 

(1) Deflexit ad of the Proteſtants (1). However he wrote a book there, 
Argentinenſes ubi which was not at all favourable to them, and the title of 
azy/um beretiei which declared war againſt them. It was as follows. J «/ti 
2 bog Velfi Hagani in Cebetis Thebani Tabulam Commentario- 
Belgice pag. 605, Tum Libri ſex totius moralis Philojophice Theſaurus. In gui. 
wo bus nonnulla per occafionem tum de Studiorum, Artium, & 
Scientiarum abuſa & corruptela : tum contra ea que 

noſtra hac ælate in Religione exorta ſunt falſa & ab- 

ſurda dogmata, ad cathalice & orthoadoxa weritatis pro- 

pugnationem & defenſionem diſſeruntur. i. e. Six books 

of Commentaries upon Cebes's table by Juſtus Vel- 

ſius of the Hague, being a treaſure of moral Philo- 

„ ſophy, wherein ſome things are diſcuſſed occaſionally 

both concerning the abuſe and corruption of ſtudies, 

arts and ſciences, and againſt thele falſe and ab- 

„ ſurd notions of religion, which have been ad- 

«« vanced in our age, in defenſe of the Catholic 

* and Orthodox truth.“ This book was printed at 

Lyons in 1551 in 4to. The Epiſtle Dedicatory 

to Anthony Perronet Biſhop of Arras is dated from 


VERDIER (N. DU) Hiſtoriographer 


[4] Author of ſeveral works.) He publiſhed among 
the reſt * 9 of the Hiſtory of England, France, 
Spain, and 


Ottomans, &c. 'The abridgment of 


. very unſettled in point of” 


| He is highly commended by Nigidius in the | 
(5) Mercklin. is Latin verſes cited by Paul Freher (c), which ſhew, that he ſtaid but a ſhort time at (5 Preh 1. Je. 


are, pag. 1247. 


Straſbourg on the firſt day of the year 1 550, and 


ſhews, that the author highly diſapproved of the new 

ſets. However what he advanced in oppoſition to the 

Proteſtants upon the doctrine of Juſtification did not 

pleaſe the Spaniſh Inquiſitors; for they warned the 

reader in their Index to read that part with caution (2). (2) Index Libre. 

They place Juſtus Velſius in the firſt claſs of authors 74” provid. pag. 

damnalæ memoriæ. They would have this cenſure m. $77: 

applied to all his writings, which they allow to be 

read, and they condemn abſolutely and for ever his 

Epiſtola ad Imperatorem & Eleftores, & ad Fudices 

terre, &c. and his Criſis Chriſtiane Philoſophie. | 
Hoſpinian remarks (3), that in 1556 Calvin, going (3) Hoſpin. J,. 

to Straſburg upon ſome important reaſons, diſputed S497 tom. 2. 

publicly with Juſtus Velſius upon free-will. The di- Ps. 422. 

viſions of the Church of Francfort were the occaſion (4) ca1vini, Ep. 

of that journey of Calvin, as we learn from his let- 223, & ſeq. 

ters (4), and life (5). There is no doubt, but that ( Bess, inVita 

Velſius then lived in the Communion of the Proteſtants, e ann. 

but maintained ſome particular opinions of his own. 1556. 

This is the more probable, as we know, that he wrote a 6) See Bravnivs 

confeſſion of faith, which was printed, and which is (3 Defenfione — 

ſet down as a proof of the diviſions then reigning bol. Tremonen/i- 

among the ſe&s ſeparated from Popery (6). um, Page 51, 82 


of France, author of ſeveral works [A], 
which 


the Hiſtory of France was printed at Paris the third 
time in 1655 in two volumes in 12mo. | 
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ftunipolis. 
1 Furiſconſulto- 


ive mavis dicere 


11) Andreas Di- 


@ ſe verſam. 
(2) Geſner. in 


551 ver ſo. 
15) Voſſius, d: Princes Carrari, and that of the Princes of Mantua; 


Vieth. folio 552. 


lib. I. page m. 
30. 


Andrew Divus 
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which ate not excellent, but at the ſame time not inferior to many books, which have 
procured a ſubſiſtence to their authors. However, he had the misfortune not to be able 
to ſupport himſelf by the fruits of his pen; though a very. prolific one. This I learn 
from a long parentheſis of John Baptiſt de Rocolles [B], Hiſtoriographer of France and 
and may collect from thence when our 


Brandenburg. The reader will ſee it below 


du Verdier lived. 


[B] This 1 learn from a long parentheſis of Fob 
Baptiſt de Rocolles.] The author whom I quote, hav- 
ing related the death of Baſſa Gedac Acomat, accord- 
ing to the narrative of the Turkiſh Pandects, extracted 
from the Italian of Sigiſmund Malateſta Prince of Ri- 
mini, adds immediately after. Bur poor du Verdier, 
« who has written in a very conciſe but elegant man- 
„ ner, an abridgment of the Hiſtory of the Turks 
relates it after ſeveral others: (I call that famous 
«© writer poor becauſe at the time I write this he 


- 
* 


was born at Ca 


eloquent iſſimus, 


(a) In Latin Ju- VERGERIUS (PETER PAUL), one of the learned men of the fifteenth Century, 
d'Iſtria (a) upon the Gulph of Venice. 
rum ſu tempore and Joined fo ſucceſsfully the knowledge of polite Literature with that of the Civil Law 
that he was eſteemed the moſt eloquent Civilian of that age (6). 


\ 


« js in the Hoſpital of the Salt-Petre Houſe at Paris, 


* with his poor wife, where he bas been theſe ſeven 
* or eight years; and where I have viſited him, and 
* found what public fame has long ſaid concerning his 
great probity to be true; which makes me lament 


* the fate of ſeveral learned men in fo flouriſhing an 6. 


«« age, wherein virtue and merit ought to be more 
e highly eſteemed.) This author ſays therefore, 
"JE; (1). | | Ix 


He learned the Greek 


elequentium Furiſ- Language under Emanuel Chryſoloras at Venice (c), and Canon Law under Francis de 


Spe. Zarabellis at Florence (d). 


terr. lib. 21. page 
m 


Elog cap. 111. books [B]. 5 | | 


Page M. 2 54 · 


[4] He attended the Emperor Sigiſinund to the Coun- 
cil of Conflance, if 1 am not mifiaken.] I make uſe 
of this reſerve, becauſe the expreſſions of thoſe, who 
its. een aſſert that he made a great figure in that Council, 
Iliada Homeri | | 
he was a domeſtic of the Emperor, It is poſſible, 
that the proofs, which he gave of his merit during the 
Council, determined Sigiſmund to engage him in his 
ſervice. | 


[LB] He wrote ſeveral books.) The Hiſtory of the 


Biblioth. folio 


Hiſt. Lat. p. 553+ an 2 of St. Jerom ; a treatiſe de Republica Venets 
(4) Panrirol. de printed at Rome in 1526 (2). An invective againſt 


Waris Leg. Inter- Malateſta, who had demoliſhed the ſtatue of Virgil 
pret. lib. 3. cap. in the public place at Mantua (3). 


28. pag. m. 444: ebitu Franciſei Zabarellæ Cardinalis Florentim (4). The 


(5) Voſſius, ds Life of Petrarch ; a treatiſe de ingenuis Moribus ac libe- 
liſtor. Lat. pag. ralibus fludiis, which was printed at Venice in 1502 


552. with ſome other little pieces of the ſame kind, cum 
(6) Geſner. Bis- Commentarii Joann Bonardi Veronenſis & alits aliorum 
| de puerorum educatione Opuſculis (5), and reprinted at 
Baſil in 1541 cum L. Vitruvii Roſeit de docendi flu- 


(7) Joeius, in 


Page 254+ ſcholar (7). Add to this, that Vergerius was the 
(8) Voſſins, de _ firſt, who tranſlated Arian de Rebus geſtis Alexandri 


Hliſe. Lat. p. 55. Magni (8). Now as he undertook this tranſlation for 


the uſe of the Emperor Sigiſmund, who was very 


(9) In Præſat. little of a ſcholar, he purpoſely made uſe of a bad La- 
ſuper ſua Tran lat. tin ſtyle, as Bartholomew Faccius remarks (9). Obſerve 


corundem Libro- by the by a miſtake of Leander Alberti. He plainly 
3838 intimates that Marius Equicola was the firſt, who ſaid, 

let. kol. 55** that Charles Malateſta cauſed Virgil's ſtatue to be 
(10) Leand. Al- thrown into the river. Quamguam, ſays he (10), 
bert. in Deſcript. a Mario Mgquicola in commentariis lingua vernacula de 
Hal. pag. 455% Mantuanis principibus conſeriptis injuria hercle carpatur, 
(11) I give theſe 4c fi latuam Virgilii poets in James arc? Juferit el 
Words with the enim (11) 1% audtori huic rei AEquicole fides tribuitur 
errors of the exigua, modice nimirum opinionis ſcriptori. 1. e.“ Tho' 


prely, he be unjuſtly cenſured by Marius Zquicola in 


(4) Fra- Paolo, 


claruit in Concilio Conflantienfi (1), do not prove, that 


A letter de wita &, 


dendique modo & claris puerorum Moribus Libello (6). 
Elgg. cap. 111. It was read in the ſchools, when Paulus Jovius was a 


He was highly eſteemed by Prince Carrari Lord of Padua, 
_ phur fait. Vola- who had choſen him for the Preceptor of his children (e). 


He was no leſs eſteemed by 


. | 
< his Italian commentary concerning the Mantuan 


“Princes, as if he had ordered the ſtatue of Virgil 
„ the Poet to be thrown into the river; for Aquicola, 


% the writer who relates this, is but in low credit and 


« eſteem.” It is certain that our Vergerius lived be- 
fore this Æquicola. SE: 


Obſerve, that Voſſius in compoſing his work con- 


cerning the Latin hiſtorians, remembered very well 


that our Vergerius was the author of the invective 


againſt Charles Malateſta ; bat he did not remember 
this, when he wrote his treatiſe of the Latin Poets. 
He declares there, that he did not know whether 


this invective was written by Guarini of Verona, or by 
ſome of Guarini's ſcholars. Statuam Mantuæ conſtitutam 
Maroni ante hos anno ducentos Carolus de Malateſtis, 


tanguam gue nihil ad religionem Chriſtianam pertineret 


dejiti curauvit. Habeoque orationem Manuſcriptam ad- 
verſus Carolum iis temporibus ſuper hoc exaratam, ſatis 


ſane acerbam : & tamen autor ait, acerbits fe ſcriptu- 
rum fuiſſe, fi tutum fuiſſet in eos ſcribere, qui poſſent 
proſcribere. Nomen auttoris non apponitur : ſed permiſta 
legitur orationibus, libelliſque Guarini, ac diſcipulorum, 
gui auctore magiſtro hujuſmodi oneris aliguid ſuſcipere ſole- 
rent. Ut wideri poſfit ſcripta ab ipſo Guarino Veronenſ,, 
clariſſimo ſui temports viro, vel ſaltem diſcipuloram ali- 


guo (12). 1. e. Charles Malateſta ordered the ſtatue, (12) Voſſius, dv 
« of Virgil erected two hundred years ago to be de- Pei Latin. pag, 


And I have a manulcript oration againſt Charles 


«« written at that time with great ſeverity ; and yet the 
„author ſays that he ſhould have written with Rill 


«© greater acrimony, if it had been ſafe to write againſt 


«« thoſe who had it in their power to proſcribe. The 


% author's name is not prefixed ; but it is inſerted 


among the orations and tracts of Guarini and his 


„ ſcholars, who by their maſter's directions uſed to 


«« undertake ſuch taſks. So that it was probably writ- 
«« ten by Guarini of Verona, the moſt eminent man 
of his age, or at leaſt by one of his ſcholars.” 


VERGERIUS (PETER PAUL) of the ſame City (a), and the ſame family with 


{fer. del Corciliv, the preceding (b), flouriſhed in the ſixteenth Century. He ſtudied the Civil Law, and 


(6) See what 


was admitted Doctor of it; but he became more famous by his Embaſſies, and by Eccle- 
Gaſtical Affairs, than by his ſkill in the Civil Law. He was ſent into Germany by 


fays to him in his Clement VII in the year 1550, as his Nuncio to the King of the Romans (c), and he 


of hls Latin ver fi- 
on of the lliad. 
You will find 
them in Geſner, 


led by Paul III, who wanted 


fol. 552. and in to have an exact account from him of the diſpoſitions of Germany, and was ſent back 


Voſſius, de Hit. 


Latin, pag. 553» 2 


thither 


695 


) Rocolles, Pia 
Sultan Gemes , 
printed at Leyden 


168 3, page 132, 


4 


;. CI Ys 


abun the Emperor Sigiſmond, at whoſe court in Hungary he died (F), and whom he had at- (f) Volaterr. 
e. Paul. Jorius, tended to the Council of Conſtance, if I am not miſtaken [4]. He wrote ſeveral #139 


«« moliſhed as a thing foreign to the Chrittian religion. my 


(e) Ferdinand, 
: . brother of the 
dedication to him was ordered to prevent by all methods whatever the calling of a general Council. He Emperor Charles 


maintained with vigour and addreſs the intereſts of the Pa 


] fach; and he oppoſed as much Y* 
as poſſible the progreſſion of Lutheraniſm. He was reca 


; re claris m 
He was a good Philoſopher, Interdrinct FY 
4 cap. 23, bag. Me 

44» | 


(e!) Leand. Al- 
bert. Deſcript. 
Ital. page m. 777» 
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thither in 1535, with orders to promiſe, that a Council ſhould be called, and with other 


inſtructions. 


He had conferences upon that head with ſeveral Proteſtant Princes. He 


(4) Pe primem diſcourſed likewiſe with Luther himſelf at Wittemberg [4]. He gave an account of 


fa#us Epiſcepus 


Male me his Nuncioſhip to the Pope the year following, and immediately after was ſent to Na- 


multo 
eee 


ples to negotiate with Charles V. He was advanced to a Biſhopric the ſame year 1536 


gane. Ken, (d), and in conjunction with eight other Commiſſioners drew up the form of calling a 


in Vitis Theolg, C 


ouncil. 
Exterorum, Page 


[4] He diſcourſed likewiſe with Luther bimſelf at 
Wittemberg.] Father Paul and Pallavicino relate this 

in a very different manner. The firſt aſſures us, that 

the Pope 

ther and the heads of his party, and to endeavour to re- 

(1) Father Paul, gain them by promiſes and careſſes (1) ; and that the 
Hiſtory of the Nuncio went to Luther at Wittemberg, and treated 
——ay of - 5 him <with great humanity according to the expreſs orders 
Aid“ tz le, which be had received (2). He relates the diſcourſe 
| tionprinted at of the Nuncio, and Luther's anſwer. We fee the 
| Amfterdam in moſt magnificent promiſes, and the moſt inſinuating 
** civility in that diſeourſe. But Luther's anſwer is full 
(2) Ibid. pag· 20. of an holy contempt for theſe fo advantageous offers 3 it 
| " breathes an incomparable firmneſs and vigour. Pal- 
| lavicino gives a quite different account of theſe things, 
and accuſes Father Paul of having involved his ac- 


count with more lies, than Homer has feigned con- 


cergning the Trojan war. He complains, that the 

Pope has been diſgraced by Father Paul, in repre- 

ſenting him as making ſuch ſcandalous advances, and 

aſcribipg to an heretic ſo much piety, wiſdom, and 

reatneſs of mind. He maintains, that Vergerio ſaw 

Taber unexpectedly. The Nuncio, ſays he, was 
obliged to paſs through Wittemberg, and was received 

there with remarkable reſpet. The Commander 

there ſerved him at table during ſupper, and the next 

day in the morning he came to him to do him the 
| ſame ſervice at his breakfaſt, and brought with him 
two Divines, Martin Luther and John Bugenhagius. 

| He told him, that the Court and Univerſity being 

(3) The Profeſ- abſent (3), he could find only theſe two perſons who 
lors had retired could keep him company, and converſe with him in 
png hog a" an intelligible language, and deſired him to converſe 
plague. with them during his breakfaſt. The Nuncio could 
not avoid conſenting to this; he found that Luther ex- 

preſſed himſelf barbarouſly in Latin ; he let him fay 
ſeveral things without anſwering him one word, and 
thought him to be a very proud, malignant, impu- 

dent, and ill mannerly man. Have you heard any 

thing in Italy concerning the character J bear of being 
(4) La prima coſa a drunken German (4) ? This was one of the queſtions 
| che diſſe vedendo- which Luther aſked Vergerius. He faid ſeveral other 
m1 tacirurno fi, things of the ſame kind, which the Nuncio ſent an 
ſe in Italia in ba- 4 Ne 5 8 \ the 
veus inte ſo alcuna account of in his letter to the Pope's Secretary, with 
«ſa della ſua fa. out forgetting the deſcription of Luther's habit and 
| ma d'eſſcr Tedeſeo manners. This is the ſubſtance of the account of 
 Imbriaco. Verge- Pallavicino's relation (5): he extracted it from the 
| ee 4 letter, which was written by Vergerius to the Pope's 
bpæ, opul Palla- Secretary November the 12th 1535; and infers from 
vic. Iftcr. dl Con- thence, that Father Paul is miſtaken in aſſerting, 
cilio, lib. 3. cap. that the Pope had given orders to Vergerio to make 
18. num. 9 great promiſes to Luther. This concluſion is incon- 
(% Item, ibid. teſtable, and there is no other method of extricating 
num. 6, & ſeg. Father Paul out of the affair, than by denying the 
| truth of the Nuncio's letter: for by owning it to be 
true, it is evident, that the Pope gave no orders to 

Vergerio to gain Luther by civilities and the hopes of 
honours. 

count of his converſation with Luther in the manner 

repreſented in his letter to the Pope's Secretary, he 

would have acted the moſt ridiculous part in the world, 

and have been more mad than thoſe who are confined 

in a mad houſe. 

It will be ſaid perhaps, that it is at Jeaſt true, that 
Vergerius held of his own head the conference with 
Luther related by F. Paul; whence it will follow, 
that Luther's anſwer, mentioned by the ſame author, 
is not a mere fiftion. I ſhould be glad, that Father 
Paul's ſincetity could be juſtified at leaſt on this ſecond 
head; but I fee no method of doing it; for in the 

firſt place, according to the remark of Father Maim- 
bourg, we find nothing of theſe fine diſcourſes of Fa- 


(6) Maimbourg, ther Paul in the wwriters of that age, not even in 


Hiſt. de Lutber- $1;; Jan, who only ſays in one word, that Vergerius 
aniſme, tom. 1. Saw Luther at Wittemberg (6). In the ſecond place, 


Dink , the curious and indefatigable Seckendort has found a 
2 


gave orders to Vergerius 10 treat with Lu- 


In this caſe, if Vergerio had given an ac- 


He returned into Germany in 1541, in order to be preſent at the Diet of 
118. Worms: he appeared as a perſon employed by the King of France; but it is ſaid, 


that 


relation of the interview between the Nuncio and Lu- 
ther, in which there is no mention of the Nuncio's 
promiſes (7). Now as this relation was written by 
good friend of Luther, it is not credible, that he HP. Lutberon, 
would have forgot to inſert in it the fineſt paſſage of lib. 3. pag. 95. 
the piece, I mean the advantageous offers of the Nun- a 
cio, and the heroical and abſolutely apoſtolical contempt, 

which Luther ſhewed for them. We muſt ſay there- 

fore, that the filence of this relation is a demonſtrati ve 

proof againſt Father Paul. Let it not be objected to 

me, that the author of the relation takes notice that 

he omits divers things; for ſince what he mentions is 

leſs important and leſs honourable than the fine diſ- 

courſe of father Paul, he would undoubtedly have in- 

ſerted them in his relation preferably to all the reſt, 

if they had really ſpoken. He has not omitted a 

jeſting anſwer of Luther to his barber ; and would he 

have omitted an anſwer more worthy of the great F. 

Paul, than of a Divine of the X VIth century? Luther 
being to viſit Vergerius cauſed himſelf to be ſhaved 

early in the morning. The barber was extremely 

ſurprized at this: Be not ſurprized, ſays the Reformer 

(8), I have been ſent for to the Nuncio of the Holy (8) Joeab 
Father, and would not be ſeen in a ſlovenly condition 12177 — 
when I go to wait upon him; and this will make f Hin Parris 
me appear younger, and more terrible to my adver- Nanciem weca- 
ſaries, and 1 ſhall make them apprehenſive that I ſhall % 1 
live longer. This is what the author of the relation % _— 
has not omitted to obſerve. Note, this piece clearly pro juniori babe- 
enough intimates, that the interview was not unex- eu, & long ioris 


pected with regard to the Nuncio, and declares ex- e metu adver- 


preſsly, that they diſcourſed a great deal about the eee 
holding of a Council. We may infer from hence, Latberan. lib. 3. 
that Vergerius did not write to the Pope's Secretary a pag. 95. col. 1. 
faithful account of this converſation. One of Palla- 

vicino's reaſons therefore is a very weak one; he 

ſays, that the Nuncio would not have dared to diſ- 

guiſe Mc ſince his dialogue with Luther at a | 
tall table might have been ſent to the Pope by other /% pn... 
havds (9). 8 | pe by other (9) Pallavicino, 
Paul III ordered his Nuncio Peter Paul Vergerius to lib. 3. cap. 18. 
uſe many civilities, and make many promiſes to Lu- Peg. m. 352. 
ther (10). Once more, this is inconſiſtent with the (10) Spondanus 
Nuncio's letter; and perhaps it would not be a miſ. ad ans. 1 535. 
take to adopt upon this point the judgment of a je- num. 10. 
ſuit. 7 behieve, ſays he (11), that nothing very certain (11) Maimbout 
can be advanced upon this head, except that Father Paul Hift. du re hay 
amuſed himſelf at the expence of truth by introducing bas · 230. 


theſe two men, lo whom he appears to be mo enemy, as 


ſpeaking in the manner he thought proper. 


Will it be objected that the order to try Luther by 
magnificent promiſes was given ſecretly, and that no 
body but Vergerio and the Pope knowing of it, there 
is no account of it in the long letters written to the 
Pope's Secretary, and cited by Pallavicino ? This un- 
doubtedly is the laſt ſhift, which a man of the moſt un- 
bounded chicanery can have recourſe to ; but it is very 
ealy to remove this ; for I aſk, if this particular in- 
ſtruction to the Pope's Nuncio was only given ſecretly, if 
the Nuncio durſt not write to the Pope's Secretary any 
thing, which might prove, that ſuch an inſtruction 
had been given him ; how comes it that Father Paul 
had ſo particular an account of the Nuncio's offers ? 
Did he ſee the letters of Vergerius, which were read 
only by the Pope himſelf? He ought to have informed 
us of this; for till we have this information we have 
reaſon to credit the letters of Vergerius, which are 
ſtill preſerved in the Archives; and to aſſert that the 
Pope would have burnt theſe letters, which were 
written only to be read by himſelf. This is a new 
reaſon for aſking how they could come into the 
hands of the Servite of Venice? And after all may 
not we oppoſe to Father Paul the filence of the rela- 
tion found by Mr, Seckendorf among the manuſcypts 
at Wittemberg ? | 


a (7) Seckendorf, 


velle; ita fore, ut 


Seckendorf, Hiſt, 
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Obſerve alſo, that Spondanus relates, that Hor. del Concilio, 
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we, 
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(e) See the re- 
mark [D]- 


7 Jobn Baptiſt 
ergeriuss 


VER 


that this was only a feint [B], and that he took upon him this character only with a view 
to be more ſerviceable to the Court of Rome. He publiſhed an Oration concerning the 


unity of the Church, in order to ſhew principally that a particular Council ought not to 


be called. Upon his return to Rome he found, that he had been rendered ſo much 


ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, that the Pope believing theſe calumnies had renounced his de- 


ſign of making him a Cardinal (e). This news confounded him, and he reſolved tb 


endeavour to juſtify himſelf, For this purpoſe he retired into his own country, and began 


there a controverſial work againſt the apoſtates of Germany. He examined their 


books; he weighed the force of their objections; he attentively conſidered the methods 


of refuting them; but this ſtudy ſerved only to convince him, that they were in the 
right. Upon this he renounced the hopes of being made a Cardinal, and went to viſit 


his brother (F) who was Biſhop of Pola. He declared to him his condition, and aſked 


his advice, and without any regard to the compaſſion which he had raiſed in him, ex- 


horted him to conſult the Scriptures, eſpecially with reſpe& to the doctrine of juſtifica- 
tion. The Biſhop of Pola having followed this advice was convinced of the Proteſtant 
doctrine, and agreed with his brother to teach the truth for the future. They executed 


this deſign ; but the Monks, who perceived it, alarmed the Inquiſition, and made a 


great clamour about it. One of the Inquiſitors prodigiouſly haraſſed the Citizens of 


Pola and Capo d@'Iftria [C]; fo that our Vergerius, not thinking himſelf ſecure, retired 


[B] 1t is ſid, that this was only @ feint.} Sleidan 
and after him Melchior Adamus affirm this. FErat 
etiam hoc in conventu (Wormatienh) Petrus Paulus Ver- 


gerius, epiſcopus T uſtino-politanus, verbo quidem, tanquam 
_ Gallie regis cauſa, ſed rewera miſſus a pontifice, qui ſuis 


(72) Sleidanus, 
lib. 13. folio m. 


rebus illum inſervire magis poſſe putabat, fi quidem aliens 
nomine ibi werſaretur (12). 1. e. In this Diet (of 
Worms) was preſent Peter Paul Vergerius, Biſhop 
« of Capo d'Iſtria, pretending to be ſent by the 
« King of France, but in reality employed by the 
„ Pope, who thought that he might be more ſervice- 


able to his intereſts, if he appeared there under a 


(1 3) PaulFreher, 


8 wht ſupra, lib, 1. 
Page 87. 


« foreign character.“ Father Paul affirms the ſame 
thing. The Biſhop of Capo d' ria, ſays he (13), was 
preſent likewiſe at this Diet, not as the Pope's Miniſter, 
though he was really ſent by Paul, as a man, who un- 


derſtood the genius of that country, but in the name of 


the King of France, that he might be the leſs ſuſpected 
by the Germans, and by that means be more capable of 
ſerving the Pope under the name of another perſon. He 
adds, that ſome perſons endeavoured only to pro- 
tract the affair, being urged to it by the Nuncio 
« Campegius and even the ſecret practices of Verge- 
«.rjus.” Cardinal Pallavicino complains here accord- 


ing to cuſtom of the malignity of Father Paul: he ac- 
cuſes him of falſly imputing here a. ſpirit of fraud to 
the Pope; and to convict him of falſity relates, that 
| Vergerius had been long ſuſpefted by the Court of 
Rome: Cardinal Alexander's letters had produced this 


effect: he had informed the Pope, that Vergerius 
ſpoke diſadvantageouſly of the Holy See, and held a 


correſpondence with Luther's diſciples. It was thought 


at Rome, that this Biſhop's continuance in Germany 


Was a ſign of the poiſon of hereſy which he had ſwal- 


(14) Pallavicin. 
Lor. del Concil. 
lib. 4. cap. 12. 
num il. pag. Mm», 
4339 434+ See 
alſo cap. 13. 
num. 3 lib. 6. 


Page 635. 


( Lettera del 
Card. Aleandri 


Marcellino, a 


Cervino, a 12 di 
Marzo 1539, 

della quale il Cer- 
vino accuſa la vi- 
cevuta in una all” 
Aleandri ſotto i 
28 dell” iſteſſo. 


(F) Lettere del 

Card. Farneſe al 
Poggt dell ultimo 
di Febraio 1541. 


Jowed ; for which reaſon they endeavoured to oblige 
him to reſidence, and requelted the Emperor to cauſe 
a Prelate ſo much ſuſpected as he to live far from 
the Empire, and to have no ſhare in the Conferences 
about religion. If this be true, it may be ſuppoſed, 
that he really aſlumed the character of Envoy from 
France without any colluſion of the Pope. Here follow 
Pallavicino's words with their proofs (14), II gua/ 
racconto & n falſo, che molto prima il Cardinal Aleandre 
hawveva ammonito ( ſegretiſſima mente il Pantefice, come 
il Vergerio parla va con poco onore della Sede Apoſlolica, 
minacciava contra di eſſa, e teneva amicigia con Lute- 
rant; del che allegd por teſtimonii il Nuncio Morone, e 
quel di Vinezia. E conforme d tale opinione formata di 
lui, nel quale tranſparivano i ſemi di quelle ſerpi ch'egli 
covava nell' animo, e che poi uſcirono nelle ſcritture e 
nelP azioni: era il ſenſo che hawvevaſi a queſio tempo in 
Roma della ſua dimora in Germania. Tamoche gli Sera 
anch'e/ibito lo ſgravamento della penſione per indurlo alla 
reſidenxa nell Veſcovado. E tuttocio fe ſignificare il 
Pontefice (+) al Imperadore dal Nuncio Poggt, affinche Pau- 
zorita Ceſarea ( quando cio fofſe poſſibile) il teneſſe lungi 
da quelle Provincie, e da que trattati. Oblerve, that 
the Cardinal does not deny what Father Paul relates 
concerning Vergerius's management: he does not deny 


Vor 1; 


tO 


the practices of this Miniſter of the King of France, 
ſo agreeable to the intentions of the Court of Rome: 
he ſays nothing about it, but he declares that Vergerius 
having no leſs confidence than vivacity, was of the diſ- 
poſition of ſome perſons, who cannot live without being 
employed in public affairs, and imagine that buſineſs 
cannot be managed without them. Hauomo quanto wi- 
vace, tanto audace, e fra la condixione di coloro che 
ne poſſono vivere ſenza maneggiar negozii, ne penſano 
che i negoxii paſſano maneggiarſi ſenſa di loro (15). For 
the reſt, he ſtyles a fable what Sleidan ſays; that Ver- 


(15) Idem; ibids 


gerius after his return from the Diet of Worms would 


have been promoted to the Cardinalſhip, if the Pope 
had not been diſſuaded from that deſign, a mere fa- 


ble (16). He maintains, that from the year 1539 (16) ldem, lib. 6. 
cap. 13. num. 3s 


the Pope was diſpleaſed with that Biſhop. 


[C] One of the Inguiſitors prodigiouſly haraſſed the 


Citizens of Pola and Capo 4 IHria.] One cannot too 
often repreſent the buſineſs and injuſtice annexed to the 
office of an inquiſitor. For this reaſon I ſhall give here 


a ſhort detail of the conduct of that man, who exerciſed 


that office in the dioceſes of Vergerius. His name was 
Hannibal Griſon. He entered houſes to fee whether 
he could find any ſuſpected books: he exeommunicated 
thoſe who did not diſcover the perſons, who appeared 


to them ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm ; he promiſed to mi- 


tigate the puniſhment of thoſe who ſhould renounce their 
hereſies, and come and aſk pardon of him; but he 
threatened thoſe with the fire, who ſhould be accuſed 
before they anticipated their accuſers by an humble con- 


feſſion of their crime. He denounced his threats from 


door to door, and ſpread terror every where, Some 


accuſed themſelves: he cenſured thoſe terribly who 


accuſed themſelves of having read the Bible in the vul- 
gar tongue, and forbid them to continue it. Soon af- 
ter nothing was ſeen but accuſations; every body en- 
gaged in them without any regard to the laws of con- 


ſanguinity or gratitude. A wife did not ſpare her huſ- 


band, nor a ſon his father, nor a client his patron ; peo- 
ple were haraſſed for trifles, ſuch for inſtance, who 
had ventured to cenſure a little the bigottry of others. 


Deinde promiſcua multituda, timare perculfis animis, de- 


neceſſitudinis aut beneficiorum habita ratione : non parenti 
filius, non uxor marito, non cliens patrono parcebat. 
Delationes autem erant plerungue de rebus frivalis ; ut 
guifque forte aliquid ob ſuperſtitionem in aliquo repreben- 


derat (17). On a ſolemn day this Inquiſitor celebrated (17) Melch. A- 


ferebant guoſque certatim, nulla neque propinguitatis neque 


Maſs in the Cathedral of Cape d'Iſtria, and ſaid to the dam. in Vitis 


people, you have ſuffered for ſeveral years many mif- 7Þ*9% Exter. page 


fortunes ; your olive trees, your corn- fields, and your 
vineyards have been barren ; your cattle have been af. 
flicted with diſeaſes. Vour Biſhop and the other heretics 
expoſe you to this calamity. Do not expect any eaſe, 
unleſs you ſuppreſs them ; and what remains for you 
to be done, except falling upon them immediately and 
ſtoning them ? Hoc tempore, 2 hiſce aliguot annis, multæ 
vos premunt calamitates: que nunc oltas, nunc ſegetes, 
modo vineas, modo pecudes, alia/que facultates graviter 
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to Mantua to the Cardinal Hercules de Gonzaga. He did not long find a ſecure retreat 
there ; for John della Caſa, the Pope's Legate at Venice, preſſed the Cardinal ſo impor- 
tunately to rid himſelf of ſuch a gueſt, that Vergerius thought proper to leave Mantua. 
He went to Trent to vindicate himſelf before the Council [D]. The Pope would have 
| gladly procured him to be ſeized ; but not being willing to give occaſion to its being 
ſaid, that there was no liberty in that Aſſembly, he wrote to his Legates, that they 
ſhould forbid that Biſhop taking place there, and order him to depart. Some of the 
reaſons alledged upon that occaſion are very pitiful EJ. Vergerius retired to Venice, 


affigunt : his wer> malis cauſam prabet Epiſcopus veſter 

& baereticorum turba reliqua: nec eff quod levationem 

ullam ſperetis, niſi coerceantur: proximum autem eſt, ut 

(18) Idem, ivid. impetu facto lapidentur (18). You will find all theſe 
ex Sleidano, 401 particulars in Sleidan's Hiſtory (19). Obſerve, that 
8 Vergerius was prudent enough not to truſt himſelf to the 
mercy of the populace, thus exaſperated by a violent 

(19) Sleidan. lib. perſecutor. He fled, and as Father Paul remarks, eſ- 
21. fol. m. 589. caped the fury of the people of bis Dioceſe, whom Han- 
7 Griſon the Inquiſitor had excited againſi him, ac- 
cufing him of being a Lutheran, and the cauſe of the 
» barrenneſs of the earth (20). I do not know whether 
this Hannibal had ever read the writings of the Fa- 
thers, wherein are contained the ridiculous reproaches 
of the Pagans, that the followers of Chriſt were the 
(21) See Origen. cauſe of all the misfortunes of the people (21). I can- 
contra Celſam, not tell whether he remembered this fine paſſage of 
+ Ali Tertullian. At & contrario illis nomen factionis accommo- 
24 3 Arnobe, wy dandum eſt, qui in odium bonorum & proborum conſpirant, 
x ; St. Cyprian, ui adverſum ſanguinem innocentium conclamant, præ- 
lib. ad Demetri- texentes jane ad odii defenfionem, illam quoque vanitatem, 
—_— __ p quod exiftiment omnis publice cladis, omnis popularis in- 
. ang — commodi Chriſtianos efſe cauſam. Si Tyberis aſcendit in 
St. Auguſtin. de menia, fi Nilus non aſcendit in arva, fi cœlum ftetit, 
C:wit. Dei, paſ- ft terra mowit, fi fames, fi lues, ſtatim Chriſtianos ad 
fim, &c. leonem (22). i. e. But on the contrary the name of 
(22) Tertull, “ faction ought to be applied to thoſe, who agree in 
 Apol yet, cap. 40, their hatred of good and honeſt men, who thirſt af. 
| «« ter the blood of the innocent, urging in juſtification 
of their hatred this vain pretence, that the Chriſtians 
« are the cauſe of all public calamities. If the Tiber 
«« overflows up to the walls, if the Nile does not flow 
« into the fields, if there be.a want of rain, or an 
earthquake, a famine, or a peſtilence, immediately 
« they cry out, throw the Chriflians to the lions.” 

But I am perſuaded, that though he had known all 

theſe things, he would ſtill have ſaid, that the heretics 

of the country were the cauſe of the dearth of provi- 

ſions and the mortality of the cattle. Such a man 

conſulted more his falſe zeal than reaſon, and ſo might 

not be capable of ſeeing, that it was abſurd to urge 

againſt the Lutherans the ſame reproaches, which the 

Pagans cait upon the firſt Chriſtians, and which all 

Proteſtants might have thrown upon Popery in the 

country, where they were the ſtrongeſt. Though he 

had even ſeen the abſurdity of this, he was capable of 

making uſe of it; for nothing appeared to him more 

proper to excite the rage of the people, and to engage 

them to ſtone the Lutherans. Shall we be ſurprized to 

ſee a Monk employ this engine? Do not we ee, 

that as ſoon as the Chriſtians were in a condition to 

perſecute, they reproached the Pagans with the ſame 

things, which the Pagans had imputed to them, that is, 

with being the cauſe of bad harveſts, and the changing 

of the natural courſe of the ſeaſons? I do not quote an 
inconſiderable private perſon, I quote a very authentic 

piece, and an Imperial authority. Read the following 

paſſage. An diutizs perferimus mutari temporum wices, 

irate cœli temperic ? que, Paganorum exacerbatd per- 

did, neſcit nature libramenta ſervare. Unde enim 

ver ſolitam gratiam abjuravit ? unde eſtas, meſſe je- 

jund, laborioſum Agricolam in ſpe deſlituit ariſlarum ? 

unde hyemis intemperata ferocitas, ubertatem terrarum 

peenetrabili frigore fterilitatis læſime damnavit? niſi 

quod ad impietatis vindictam tranſit lege ſud nature 

(23) Novella III decretum (23). i. e. Shall we ſuffer any longer the 
Ibeodoſii de Ju- 4 ſeaſons to be changed, and the temperament of 
dæis, Samarit2- the heavens to be adverſe to us, and loſe its natural 
*, & Habeticin i courſe through the perfidiouſneſs of the Pagans ? 
« Whence is it, that the ſpring hath loſt its uſual de- 

lights? Whence the ſummer by its bad harveſts diſ- 
e appointed the labours of the huſbandmen ? Whence 
the exceſſive rigour of the winter, blaſted the earth 
wich barenneſs? but becauſe the courſe of nature is 


(20) Father Pay] 
ubi ſupra, lib. 2. 
Pag · 14 1. | 


where 


altered as a puniſhment for impiety.“ Mr. Van Dale 
makes ſeveral judicious refleQions upon this (24). 
When one confiders theſe abſurd judgments, one can- 
not help ſaying, that there are certain ſaults which*be- 
long to ſets, not fo much as they are ſects, but as they 
are predominant. Hence it is, that the ſame Com- 
munions change their ſpirit and maxims in proportion 
as they gain or loſe the ſuperiority. 'The maxim, that 
honours change the manners, is in this caſe a very 
true one, and one might change the ſenſe of that of 
Cornelius Nepos (25) without falſifying it. | (25) He has fald, |. 
[D] He went to Trent to vindicate himſelf before Fug e 
the Council.) Melchior Adamus is blameable for not See home: clear. 
mentioning the year of this journey of Vergerius. He on (50) of the 
has extracted from Sleidan all that he ſays concerning article of Ti- 
the converſion of that Biſhop ; but though Sleidan ſuc- 3 0 1 
ceſſively relates theſe particulars under the year 1548, we e al oo” 
ought not to think, that Vergerius was at Trent that fon, ſua cuigue 
year. He was there, according to Father Paul, in ertuna fingit mo- 
1546. He thought that he could not any where 
«« juſtify himſelf more conveniently than in the Coun- 
« cil. But the Legates would not admit him into 
the congregations, becauſe he had not juſtified him- 
« ſelf to the Pope, to whom they urged him to go; 
and if they had not been apprehenſive, that it would 
be ſaid, that they had reſtrained the freedom of the 


(24) Van Date, 
ae Oraculis, page 
2 I, 22, 


Council, they would not have confined themſelves to 


« exhortations. Vergerius therefore left Trent within 

a few days with an intention to return to his Biſhop- 

„ric, where he hoped to find the clamour appeaſed. 

But when he came to Venice, the Nuncio (*) pro- (*) John della 
hibited him from going thither, having received Cf, Archbiſhop 


** an order from Rome to proceed againſt him: this 8 
obliged him to leave Italy a few months after, either ry of State under 


from reſentment or fear, or ſome other motive (26).“ Paul LV, 

I quote this paſſage, as well becauſe it contains facts, | 
which Sleidan does not touch upon, as becauſe it is (26) Father Pau! 
neceſſary to correct Father Paul's Chronology a little.“ afra, p. 141. 
It is not true, as he affirms, that Vergerius left Italy in 

1546. He did not leave it till after he had ſeen at 

Padua the miſerable death of Spira, who died in 

1548 (27). If we will add to this Pallavicino's cen- (27) Sleidan, lib. 
ſures, we ſhall ſay, that Vergerius finding himſelf ſum- 21. folio m. 588. 
moned to Rome where he had been acculed of hereſy, 

went to Trent (24). He hoped to find there an aſylum, (28) Pallav, Iſt. 
and even to enjoy the right of a ſeat among the Biſhops «e/ Concilio, lib. 6. 
as a Judge of the Faith, which he was charged with Cap. 13. num. 3. 
having abandoned. Being excluded from this right, 3 : 
he obtained by the interceſſion of the Legates a dif- Legates wrote to 
penſation from appearing at Rome; his cauſe was Cardinal Ar- 


committed to the Nuncio and Patriarch of Venice, as dinghelli, Feb. 


27, 1546, and to 
Cardinal Farneze 


he had deſired ; but being ſenſible, that he could not 

juſtify himſelf, he retired among the Proteſtants, OR ik 
[LE] Reaſons | which are very pitiful. 6ththe ſ\me year, 

„% Vergerius being inclined to retire from the Council, 

« went to Cervinus (29), and aſked him what were (2g) He was one 

« the articles, upon which he had been excluded of the Legates, 

« from fitting among the other Biſhops. Cervinus and cn 

« anſwered : Becauſe I have heard that you denied | PF e Jt 

„the Legends of St. George and St. Chriſtopher to be jus II. 

true. It is ſo, ſaid Vergerius ; I have denied and 

« ſtill deny this; but I proceed in it upon the au- 

„ thority of Pope Paul III, who has ordered both 

e theſe Legends to be retrenched in the Breviary. And 

« in the preface at the A of that book, he 

« ſays, that he had ordered all the Legends, which 

« were not true, to be retrenched : Cervinus being 

© confounded knew not what to ſay, except, we 

„ 0ught not to conſider thoſe as good men, who ſcem 

«© to agree in any point with the Lutherans ; and 

« therefore do you leave our Council (30).” Thoſe (30) Crepin, | 

who think it by no means probable, that Vergerius's Et de ”Eg/1/e, 

contempt for thoſe Legends was the only reaſon which .. m. 579 

the Legate mentioned to him, will be at leaſt pes 
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where he took care not to agree to the deſire of John della Caſa, who adviſed" him to 
go to Rome. A few days after he was prohibited in the Pope's name from going to his 


Biſhopric. He went to Padua, where he 


was a witneſs of the deplorable death of 


Francis Spira. This example of deſpair, to which thoſe expoſe themſelves, who hold 
the truth in unrighteouſneſs, made him reſolve to become a voluntary exile, in order to 


make an open profeſſion of the pure Goſpel. He retired into the country of the Gri- 


fons, and was a Miniſter there ſome years, as alſo in the Valteline : after which he was 


0e) Taken n invited to Tubingen by the Duke of Wirtemberg, and died there October the 4th 


Melchior Adam, 


in Vieis Tiefes. 1505: He publiſhed ſeveral books, which did great diſſervice to the Romiſfi Commu- 


rem Exterorum, nion [F]. Before he left Italy he had loft his brother, who died of poiſon, as it was 
bat 116, & ſeg. ſuſpected (g). Many particulars are wanting in the account, which I have given above 


with the Hiftorian, when he owns at laſt, that the 
Legate renounced this reaſon, and urged. another. 
But they will excuſe Chemnitius for having ſaid, that 
Vergerius run the riſque of his life by having ventured 
to declare, that he did not approve of all that is con- 


tained in the Legend of St. George. Nota eff Vergeri: 


hiſtoria, qui cum in Tridentina fynodo Georgii legendam 
quam Gelaſius diſtinctio, 15. diſerte e iis hereticts 
tribuit, fibi non per omnia probari oſtenderet, in diſeri- 


: (41) Chemniti- den dignitatis imo vitæ & capitis adductus fuit (31). 


us, Exam. Con- i. e. The ſtory of Vergerius is well known, who 


eilii Trident. Part e having declared at the Council of Trent, that he 


| Pars ging « did not approve in all points of the Legend of St. 


folio. George, which Gelaſius, diſſin#. 15. expreſſy a- 
«« {cribes to heretical authors, expoſed himſelf to the 

« danger of lofing his dignity and even life.” It 

maſt be owned, that this account is not exact, and 

that we find here at leaſt the ſophiſm à non ſufficienti 

enumeratione partium. Several reaſons are reduced to that, 

which probably was thought the moſt inconſiderable. 

What I am going to quote is not one of the reaſons 

hinted at in the text of this remark. Crepin aſſures 


(32) Crepin, us (32), that ſeveral Biſhops having been informed, 


Eftat de PEgliſe, that Cervinus, contrary to the opinion of his two col- 

beg. 569. legues and ſome Cardinals, perſiſted in refuſing to ad- 

mit Vergerius into the Council, reſolved to write to 

the Pope: Ferom Vida of Cremina, Biſhop of Alba, an 

| excellent Poet, had already didtated the letters, as well 

(33) Ibid. in his oxvn name as in that of the others (33) ; but 

= the ſevere advertiſement of the Legate prevented him 
from (ſending them. pooch | 

[FJ He publiſhed ſeveral books, which did great diſ- 

ſerwice to the Romiſh Communion) As he knew the 

intrigues of Italy and the moſt ſecret abuſes of that 

country, he was more capable than any other perſon 

of rendering Popery odious. Beſides, he wrote only 

ſmall books, which might eaſily be propagated over Eu- 

rope, and he choſe ſuch ſubjects as were ſuſceptible of a 

| certain turn, which touched the readers very ſenſibly. 

(34) Obſerve You will {ind in the catalogue of his writings (34), 

ths {every of... alen off per ſecutione facta contra Evangelium in urbe 

them were only x . 4 

tranſlations from Fuſtinopolitana. Contra Librum cui nomen Floſculi 

the Italian. fſancti Franciſci. Contra Librum cui titulus Roſatium. 

| Contra Librum cui Titulus Miracula Virginis. De Li- 

bro cui titulus Lux ſidei. De Libro cui titulus Floſculi 

Bibliæ. De Statuis ac Imaginibus. De Coronatione 

Fulii Pape III. quid ſperandum ex Papatu Fulii III. 

de Literis Othonis Cardinalis Auguſiani ſeriptis de crea- 

(46) Burr bs tione Fulii III. Puatuor Litere ſub nomine Bonini de 

> I eb Boninis (35) de Statu Romane Curie. De nugis & 

work not menti- fabulis Papæ Gregorii IJ. De Idolo Lauretano (30). 

oned by Placcius. Scholia in Orationem Cardinalis Poli ad Cæſarem qua 

Mr. Baillet in his „% ad arma contra eos gui Ewangelio nomen dederant, 

A 8 inſtligat. Nova Editio Libri Ceremoniarum Romance 

pulls off the Fee efie cum Pra fatione & Scholis., Quot modis vir 

maſk, as well as pius gui in Italia degat ſæpe Deum & Chriſtum negare 

that of Athana- compellitur. 1 omit many others, the titles of which 

uy ww Ty may be ſeen in the Epitome of Geſner and Verheiden 

e (37). But I ſhall ſay one word concerning that inti- 

tled, Epitome Libri cui titulus Anatomia Miſſæ ab 

(36) This book Antonio de Adamo. I have not ſeen this Abridgment 

Was tranſlates of the Anatomy of the Maſs, and I cannot tell whe- 


| from the Italian ther thoſe who mention it write exactly the name of 


into French in the author of the Anatomy; for I find in the Latin 
A? \M.8 won edition of that book, that the author's name was An- 
Me to che au- Thonius ab Ada. Here follows a paſſage of the pre- 
thor. face : Quoniam igitur 3 non ſolum me- 

.. .  dicts chirurgiſgue, verum etiam altis ſummopere commen- 
8 datur : pig cauſam, Anthonium ab Madam Italum 
flant. aliquot Vi- imitatus, hanc miſſe ac miſſalis Anaromiam Gallice, 


rerum, page 154» ut ab omnibus percipi poſſet facilius in lucem edere ſtatui. 
155. 


from 


i. e. © Becauſe the knowledge of Anatomy is highly 
**« commended not only by 


6c 


ons, but likewiſe by others, I therefore in imitation 
«© this Anatomy of the Maſs and Miffal in French, 
« that it might be more eaſily underſtood by every 
* body.” Theſe words inform us, that this book 


was firſt publiſhed in Italian, and then in French. It 


was tranſlated into Latin in 1561, under this title ; 
Miſſæ ac Mifſalis Anatomia, Hoc «ft dilucida ac fa- 
miliaris ad minutiſſimas ufque particulas Miſe ac Mi/- 
ſalis Enucleatio. Nunc primum (ut ea res purioris fidei 
cultoribus ſcitu neteſſaria, ad alias quoque nationes dewe- 
niret) e Gallica lingua Latine w&'ſa anno Domini 
M. D. LXI. This book contains 172 pages in 8vo, 
and beſides that an errata of 15 pages. The place, 
where it was printed, is not mentioned. The perſon, 
who drew up the errata, informs us, that a very 


ſtrong reaſon induced him to do it. It was, ſays he, 


in order to prevent the artifices of the Devil ; for he 
ſuppoſes, that in order to deſtroy the uſe that might 
be made of this book, Satan employed two moſt ma- 


licious frauds; the firſt beſore the printing of it, and 


the ſecond during the impreſſion. The firſt conſiſted 


in this, that the manuſcript was thrown into the 


mire, where it was reduced to a wretched condition. 
The ſecond was, that the Printers committed a great 
number of errors. So that to oppoſe this double on? 
of the Devil, he was obliged to read over the work, 
and draw up a leng Jiſt of the errors of the Printers. 
I know well enough, that ſome perſons will ſuſpect 
me of impoſing upon my readers; for which reaſon I 
ſhall quote part of the prologue to the Errata. Ma- 
ledictus Sathan, ut totam Miss ( execrande filie ſue ) 
tragædiam in hoc inſtituit, & gubernavit hactenus, 
guo Chriſti meritum prorſus in hominum pectoribus extin- 
gueret, ac mendaciorum tenebras pro weritatis luce ob- 
truderet : ita jam quoque, dum hic ipſe libellus excude- 
retur, rurſum artes ſuas egregie adhibuifſe videtur, dum 
tot eum mendis conſpurcari (ut multis in lacis non mod) 
nullam ſententiam, ſed inverſam plane colligere liceat ) 
curavit, quo ejus lectionem vel prorſus e manibus picrum 
excuteret : vel mendarum tedio ita lefuros afficeret, ut 
ad finem uſque lectionem deducere non niſi ſumma cum 
nauſea poſſent. Idem verò etiam antea quam ad typo- 
graphum libellus perveniret, alia via aggreſſus, eum in 
lacunam alicubi projectum ita deturbarat, ut non paucis 
folits in itinere, antequam afferretur, ex cœno ac humore 
ill jam corruptis ac putridis, ſcriptura etiam paſſim ita 
obliterata fuerit, ita multis in lacis lacerata omnia, ut 
non modo non legi rectè, ſed ne aperiri quidem alicubi 
abſqne detrimento, ac folia @ ſe mutud ſeparari potuerint. 
Huic itaque Sathane fraudulentiæ occurrere ſtudens, li- 
bellum jam typis abſolutum denud percurrere, atque erra- 
ta, quamlibet multa, tamen ea (nam in nullo unguam 
libro, vel centuplo hoc quidem majore, tot efſe unquanm 


commiſſa puto hic ſubnotare, guo cuivis lectionem fibi 


emendare in promptu efſet, operæ pretium duxi. Ob- 
ſerve, that this Corrector ſtumbles at the very firſt 
fiep; for he reckons as a fault the word Gal- 
lies in the paſſage of the preface quoted above. 
He would have it read Latins. His correction is 
ill founded: is it not certain, that a man, who 
tranſlates into Latin a preface, wherein it is ſaid, 
for good reaſons a French tranſlation was made, ought 
to uſe the word Gallice and not Latine ? How- 
ever ſee the remark [2 J. Obſerve alſo, that Du 
Moulin, who intitled one of his books The Anatomy of 
the _—_ was not the inventor of the title. Let us re- 
mark by the way, that he did not invent the title of 


his Buckler of Faith, for I have a book printed at 
15 2 | 


Avignon 


yſicians and Chirurge- b 
of Anthony ab Ada the Italian, reſolved to publiſh 


| 
| 
| 
| 
4 


| 700 
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from Melchior Adamus. We do not find there the ſervice, which Vergerius did to 
Henry II [G}, nor the conferences which he held in Alſatia with the Apoſtolical 


— 


748) This dition Avignon by Francis Tachet in 1 


— het _ _—_ the ſacred Scriptures and holy Fathers and mofi ancient 


bad been sericd Doctors of the Church. Frier Nicholas Grenier, Canon 


and enlarged by of St. Victor, was the author. 1 
the author. La Thuanus has ſpoken pretty largely concerning the 
Croix du Maine book publiſhed by Vergerius againſt the calling of 
mentions only the Council under Pius IV in 1561. He was then at 
volume o in two. Augſburg. We ſhall perceive how ſevere this piece 

printed - TALL 

at Paris in 1566 was, if we examine theſe words of Thuanus (39) : 
1567. It is true, Contra diploma illud Paulus Vergerius Fuſtinopolitanus 
that a little after dam Epiſcopus, & magnis legationibus ſub Pontifi 
| COTE. cibus defunctus, qui paulo ante (49) ab its defecerat, 
was printed in eum Auguſte Vindelicorum eſſet, ſcripto edito acriter in- 
1566. All this is vedtus eff, & curiæ R. faſtum, pompas, luxum, ambi- 
not very exact. fionem, ſordeis, corruptos mores, quos perſpectos ſe habere 
(9) Thuanus, dicebat, multis & acerbis verbis deteflatus, pofiremo 
| hb. 28. pag. m. addit Concilium & Pontifice inductum non ut oportuit ad 
570. col. 2. ad fabiliendam Chrifli dodtrinam, ſed ad firmanda infirmæ 
ann. 156 8 copnis divinis mandatis adverſantis oy, 25 ad 
4 | andum ovile dominicum, ſed ad diſſeminandos homi- 
(45 49 — 5 — inveteratos errores, denique non ad Chriſtianam li- 
was above 12 Bertatem, ſed ad miſerarum animarum ſervitutem & 
years that Verge- oppre/ſionem inſtitutum eſſe: quippe in quo juxta ceremoni- 
"a had profeſſed % 2 12 5 Auna chte bull 4 arp tract was 
3 — publiſhed by Paul Vergerius, formerly Biſhop of 
| « Capo d'Iftria, who had diſcharged ſeveral conſider- 
«© able embaſſies from the Popes, and a little before 
© had deſerted them, when he was at Augſburg ; 
« and in that piece he inveighed at large againſt the 
% pomp, luxury, ambition, avarice, and corrupt mo- 
4c rals of the Court of Rome; and at laſt added, that 
the Council ſummoned by the Pope, was not de- 
«© ſipned, as it ought to be, to eſtabliſh the doctrine 
« of Chriſt, but the inventions of men, which were 
«« contrary to the divine precepts, not to purge the 
„ ſheepfold of the Lord, but to ſpread the inveterate 
« errors of men; laſtly, not to ſupport Chriſtian li- 
| E «© berty, but to enſlave and oppreſs unhappy ſouls &c.” 
(41) Spondan. ag Spondanus affirms (41), that Father Paul has made 
ann. 1545, num. great uſe of the libels written by Vergerius, who 
+ made, ſays he, all the acts of the Council of Trent 
"0 the ſubjects of his ſermons : he carefully collected all 
the diſputes agitated in that Aſſembly ; he communi- 
cated them to other Miniſters : he wrote books upon 
them, and ſpread his 5 on * whole 2 
e. of the Council (42). I was ſurprized not to find in 
89 the Epitome of Geſder what Vergerius wrote againſt 
traben. Idem, Mutius his country man, and great perſecutor. I only 
* found there, ad Papam Fulium III qui Librum Mutii 
= approbavit. This Mutius was an aſſiſtant to Hannibal 
Griſon in the office of Inquiſitor at Capo d'Iſtria, and 
publiſhed an invective againſt our Prelate. Huic (An- 
nibali Griſonio) adjun&us Hieronymus Mutius, qui & 


Vergerianam ſeripfit Inuectiuam fpoſiea, nec id modo, 


ſed evulgato quoque Libello Germaniam, odio religionis, 
4 ) sleiden. Ib. Maledicentiſſime traducit (43). But here follows a 
NE 589, paſſage, which informs us, I think, that Vergerius 
= wrote letters againſt Mutius, and that Mutius wrote 
againſt him. Finalmente accorgendeſi il Vergerio che] 
ſuo delitto non haveva difeſa, fi ricovero fra Grigioui 
eretici, e di la nandò ſuori contra la Religione, contra il 
Concilio, e contra'l Papa, libri tanto indotti quanto au- 
daci ; e che non piaceranno ſe non & que palati 11 pravi 
che non efſt il fele, came gia la manna, fa - oh di tutti i 

pid dilicati ſapori. Ed intorno d queſi 
ſue axioni baſti di liggere oltre agli altri le Vergeriane 
4 Pallavic. e lettere cattoliche del Muxio ſuo compatriota (44). 
72 del Concilio, i. e. Vergerius at laſt finding that he could not 
lib. 6. cap. 13- ** juſtify his crime, retired to the heretical Griſons, 
num. 3. pag- m. and there publiſhed books as unlearned as they 
vgs « were impudent againſt Religion, the Council and 
| „ the Pope; which books pleaſed none but thoſe, 
«© whoſe taſte was ſo vitiated as to reliſh gall like 
« manna formerly. With regard to this man and 
«« his conduct, you may read beſides other books the 
«« Letters of Vergerius and the Catholic Letters of 
« Mutius his countryman,” I have traced Pallavi- 
cino's teſtimony a little higher, in order to ſhew, that 
I had ſome reaſon for aſſerting, that Vergerius's works 
were a cruel vexation to the Court of Rome and the 


perſons devoted to it. They affected to ſpeak of them 


| 49 (38), intitled, 
is not the firſt, The Buckler of Faith by way of Diabgce, drawn from 


uomo ed alle 


Nuncio. 


with contempt, and to declare that impudence, paſſi- 
on, and ignorance were the principal characteriſtics of 
them. This affectation is not diſadvantageous to 
theſe works. See the epiſtle dedicatory to the Propug- 
natio vere, Cbriſtianæ, Catholiceque Doctrinæ of Sta- 
niſlaus Hofius (45). Our Vergerius is abuſed in it; (45) It is dated 
Hoſius among other things complains of his impu- 2 18, 1557. 
dence in dedicating to his Poliſh Majeſty a book f | 
Brentius, and challenging Lipomannus (46) to a dif. (46) He wasthen 
pute upon all the points contained in that book, of 3 WES 
which that King was not a judge. This is not al; 
he complains of ſome writings, which Vergerius took 
care to diſperſe among the people during the laft Diet 
of Warſaw ; writings, it is ſaid, full of impudence 
and lies. Ego wero, quod illius tam eminet, tamgue 
projetta eſt audacia, minis miror, quem ad frontem pri- 
dem omnem perdidiſſe, & ab omni Dei metu prorſus re- 
motum effe, wel ea ſola ſeripta ſatis indicant, que in 
proxi mis biſce Varchavienſibus Comitiis in vulgus ſpargi 
curavit. Illud non paſſum non mirari, quod inveniuntur 
nihilominis, qui non fine quadam animorum aſſenſione 
commenta legant ejus bominis : qui fic ad omnem levita- 
tem incubuiſſe videtur, nihil ut caverit diligentias, quam | 
ne quid uſguam weri ſcriberet (47). Add to this the (47) Hoſius, in 
paſſage which 1 ſhall quote below (48) from Cardinal 27 ½l. dedicaroria 
Pallavicino. | * 

I conclude with a reflection, which ſeems to me to 
deſerve a place here. I am certain, that at that 
time there were few books written, which were read (48) In the re- 
with more eagerneſs than Vergerius's writings. They mark LX]. 
were very fatyrical ; they contained an hundred per- | 
ſonal particularities, which were readily taken for 
true, becauſe it was known that he might have in- 
formed himſelf concerning them, having been ſo long 
engaged in public employments by the Court of 
Rome. Notwithſtanding which theſe works, which See Sec kendorf 
were ſo highly valued on account of their novelty, Hiſt. Luther an. 


nie Reg em. 


could not maintain their reputation. They were fa- lib. 3. pag. 6or. 


vourites, whoſe good fortune did not continue long; * 
they ſoon loſt all their credit, and were neglected in (50) The title in 
ſuch a manner, that no books are ſo difficult to be the * "of 
met with. We ſcarce find any of Vergerius's books Geſner is conera 
in the catalogues of the greateſt Libraries. It was in Leandtum Alber- 
vain, that an edition of his works was publiſhed at 5% — 
Tubingen in 1563 (49). So many ſmall pieces col- Jokes 8 = 
lected into a volume are as ſoon loſt as if they had que ille ſeripfe 
been left in their former diſperſed condition. I have a #* /ibro cui titu- 
curioſity of ſeeing none of them more than his Criti- 44, Deſeriptio 
ciſm on Leander Alberti (50), and the Letters of 
Claudius Ptolemeus (51). | (51) The tit! 

[G] The ſervice which Vergerius did to Henry II.] ibid. is De Epiſ- 
Before we come to the proof, let us cite a paſſage of lis Italice } 
Father Paul (5 z). The Pope had invited by his % 4 Claudio 
* letters the Swiſs Catholics to come to the Coun- PR. 
„ cil . . . . and Jerom Franco his Nuncio did not (+2) Father Paul, 
« ceaſe to ſolicite them on his your by preſſing inſtan- «6 ſupra, lib. 4. 
ces, which the Emperor ſeconded by his good P. 337+ ad ann. 
« offices. But his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty diverted *93” : 
them from going by Morlot his Embaſlador ; and 
Paul Vergerius (*), who was well informed of the @.; among the 
* ſecrets and artinces of the Court of Rome, gave Griſons, who had 
„ ſuch good inſtructions to that Miniſter, beſides the poſtatized on 
„ book which he wrote upon that ſubject (+), that ag o his 
„ in the Diet of Baden, which was then held, the fe Erne 
„Catholic and Proteſtant Cantons reſqlved in concert P 
wich each other to ſend no perſon to Trent. And (+) Thuanus 
„the Griſons being perſuaded by Vergerius, that ſpeaks of this in 
% the Pope was contriving ſomething againſt them, the 28th book of 
„ recalled Thomas Plante 52 of ne” Theſe © nem «d 
words do not prove, that the King of France em- Amelot is mit 
ployed 7 ae hog Embaſſadors often conceal from 8 1 
their maſters the names and quality of the perſons, book of which 
who ſerve them as inſtruments or adviſers ; ſo that it Thuanus ſpeaks, 
might be pretended that Morlot made uſe of the in- ling calling 4 
ſtructions of Vergerius, without mentioning any thing Council under 
to Henry II. But here follows an Annaliſt, a French Pius II. I have 
Biſhop, who owns, that this Prince knew very well quoted his words 
the practices of Vergerius, and made uſe of them in 2% ciat-(39) + 
order to obtain his ends, which were to vex the Pope peaks of the 
and the Emperor. „ Pont i ſici & Cz- book of Vergeti- 
ſari egre faceret, cum Helvetiis, quos Pontifex bortatus us, lib 5+ page 
fuerat ad Synodum ſuos dirigere legales, egit ne tam 4'% 

2 | Catbolici 


A 


Auguſtum Polo- 


(49) It is in 4to, 
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(*) Then Mini- 


ann. 1561. Mr, 


a 


17) See the re- 
mark LMI. 


Catholici quam Sacramentarii, nec item Rheti mitterent, 

& qui jam miſſi fuiſſent rewvocarentur: in his, quod 

turpius fuit, induflria uſus Petri-Pauli Vergerii Epiſcopi 

| olim Fuſtiinopolitani, qui ad hereticos delapſus inter 

(53) Spondanus, Rhetos agebat (53). i. e. The King, in order to 
odamt. 1551, «© vex the Pope and the Emperor, treated with the 
arcs ork, Swiſs, whom the Pope had exhorted to ſend their 
«« Deputies to the Council, that neither the Catholics, 

*© nor Proteſtants, nor even the Griſons ſhould ſend 

any, and that thoſe, who were ſent, ſhould be re- 

% called. In theſe affairs, which was the more ſcan- 

* dalous, he made uſe of the aſſiſtance of Peter Paul 

«© Vergerius, formerly Biſhop of Capo d'Iſtria, who 

having turned heretic lived among the Griſons.” 

Spondanus was in the right to ſay, that it was ex- 

tremely ſcandalous for Henry II to employ a Proteſtant 

Miniſter, formerly a Biſhop. If Vergerius had been 

in France, Henry Il would have cauſed him to be 

burnt z and yet we ſee him careſſed in a foreign coun- 

try by the ſame Prince, and employed againſt the 

Pope, and his aſſiſtance made uſe of to overthrow the 

Council; and himſelf probably rewarded by Henry II 

for theſe ſervices. Who does not perceive here the 

genius of Princes? Their conduct towards heretics is 

not uniform ; they perſecute them in one place, and 

encourage them in another; their conduct is void of 

principles, or rather intirely formed upon the maxim, 

that every thing ought to be ſacrificed to the temporal 

glory of the State, which requires that a jealous neigh- 

bour ſhould be croſſed every where and by all poſſible 


methods. | 
# | [AH] The conferences which he held in Alſatia with 
3 the Apoſtolical Nuncio.) It was in the year 1561. He 
1 | was then in the Duchy of Wirtemberg : he diſcourſed 
4 (54) This it isin with the Nuncio Delfino firſt at Zabara (54), and 


allawicins : afterwards at Straſburg and the places adjacent, ſome- 
perhaps it ſhould 


be Ferne F. times alone, and ſometimes accompanied by John 
vere, 2 Sturmius. When he was alone he poke more freely 
(5 5); but in the preſence of Sturmius he was more 


(55) Obſerre upon his guard with regard to the choice and turn of 


0 that all this is his words. He ſhewed on the one hand a great de- 

an excract from fire to return to Italy, and on the other he fell into 
* Pallawicins, . h 'p h h d . 
: | | very abuſive language concerning thole Who had per 
4 | ſecuted him, and even the Pope himſelf. He chiefly 


charged ſohn della Caſa with obliging him to turn 
Proteſtant. The Nuncio exhorted him to return to 
the Church, and to recommend himſelf to the Le- 
(56) The Cardi- gates (56) his former patrons. Vergerius owned the 
nal of Trent and vaſt obligations which he had to them, but he rejected 
N the propoſition of recanting. He wrote two letters to 
the Cardinal of Mantua, one of the Legates, and 
put them into the hands of Delfino, who ſent them to 
Rome before they were ſent to that Cardinal, Ver- 
gerius ſhewed in them a great zeal for his country and 


that great work, and ſaid, that he might propoſe 
| ſome advantageous overtures, if he could ſpeak with 
that Legate. He ſhewed no intention of repenting of 
his errors; he only aſked a ſafſe conduct of the Council 
and his Imperial Majeſty. The Nuncio was paſſi- 
onately deſirous of recovering this loſt ſheep. He 
- thought that in all Germany there were not two per- 
ſons, whoſe converſion could be of ſuch importance as 
that of Vergerius. Not but that he took him to be 
an ignorant man, but becauſe he found his pen of 
very dangerous conſequence to the holy See. I Delſino 


| era cupidiſſimo di ricuperarlo: imperoche quantumpue, ſe- 
pefſe ; onde mentr era ſoggiornato in Elvexia havvea ſolo 


ei non oftante reputava, in tutta Alemagna non ¶er due 

Tefte, il cui acguiſto fe ftato di pregis uguale a quel di 

coſtui : tanto v iuſciua la ſua penna a diſervigio della 

Sede Apoſtolica per una certa ſua eloguenza popolare, e 

(47) Pallasie. audacemente maledica de" pin invidiati perſonaggi (57). 
Hor. del Concilio, i. e.“ Delphinus was extremely deſirous of recover- 
lib. 15. cap. 10. «« ing him ; for though, as be wrote, Vergerio was 
2 en. e exceflively ignorant, and therefore while he conti- 
IO « nued in Switterland had employed bis time only in 


Vol. IX. 


VER 
Nuncio [Hl. We are not informed there, that he bought a collection of relies for an 


Elector of Saxony [I], &c. He was the occaſion that the Capitolo del Forno () ex- 
poſed its author to an hundred kinds of invectives, which obliged John della Caſa, 


the peace of the Church; he offered to undertake 


condo ch egli ſcriveva, il Vergerio niente affatio ſa- 


ſpe ſa I' induſtria nel traſportare i libri erettci in Italiaus; 
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who 


“e tranſlating heretical books into Italian; yet he 
„thought that in all Germany there were not two 
« perſons, whom it would be of equal importance to 


© gain with him; ſuch ſucceſs had his pen againſt 


* the Apoſtolical See by means of a certain popular 

* elaquence, which he impudently employed in ca- 

* lumniating the moſt eminent men.” The Cardinal 

of Mantua, to whom the Pope intirely intruſted this 

intrigue, did not think proper to anſwer Vergerius. 

He thought, that he would aſſume too much vanity 

from a letter of a Legate, and make uſe of it to per- 

ſuade the Proteſtants, that he was conſidered in the 

Romiſh communion as a man of great merit, whoſe 

converſion that Church was ready to procure upon 

very high terms. This Cardinal advertiſed the Nun- 

cio to take care of this; this advice was neceſlary ; 

for the Nuncio had applied to Vergerius's ambition in 

order to gain him by the offer of a very glorious re- 

ward. This conduct of the Legate highly pleaſed 

the Pope. The Nuncio at laſt declared that Verge- 

rius's arrogance and impudence increaſed every day; 

and he received orders to ſee him no more. The 

Legate was defirous that Vergerius ſhould come to- 

the Council, not alone, but with John Sturmius and 

Jerom Zanchius ; and that new expedients ſhould be 

taken of conferring by their means with the ſectaries; 

but the Pope diſapproved of all theſe propoſitions. 

This is what is found in the Hiſtorian, whom I | 

quote (58). | Ei (58) Cardinal 
[1] He bought a collection of relics for an Elector of Pollavicino. 

Saxony.) It was the Elector Frederic firnamed the 

Wile. He collected all the relics which he poſſibly : 

could (59). He begged ſome of Francis I, and Mar- (50) Seckendorf, 

garet of Auſtria Governeſs of the Low Countries, and #/t. Lutberan. 

obtained them. Some were likewiſe ſeit from Mantua, lib. 1. pag. 223. 

Colmar, Baſil, and the Monaſtery of IImene (60). A (60) It was in 

German Monk (61) collected ſome for him in Italy, Thuringia. 

and employed our Vergerius, - who would have deli- (51) Named Bur- 

vered this collection to the Elector, if he had not been cardi. He was of 

attacked by ſickneſs during the journey, James Ver- the family of the 

gerius his brother, who accompanied him, and who, eee 

as well as he, had ſerved the German Monk, was alſo 

detained by a like occaſion. He fell fick alſo him- 

ſelf (61). I believe that Peter Paul was in hopes of (62) Extracted 

a Proſeſſorſnip in Wittemberg by way of reward, for /m Seckendorf, 

he had been recommended as a young man of learn- ,. Lutberan. 

ing, and who was defirous of a maintenance in order lib. 1. Paß. 22 3. 

to finiſh his ſtudies under the Profeſſors of that Univer- 

ſity. Here follows a paſſage from the letter, which 

was written from Venice to Spalatinus October the 2gth 

1521. Intendit ipſe Petrus Paulus, frater Facobi, perma- 

nere & complere in Wittenberga ſludium ſuum, fi potuerit 

& fit beneplacitum Principis noſiri. Rogavit quoque me, 

ut tibi ſupplex fierem pro eo, & certe credo, magni hono- 

ris & utilitatis efſet illi Univerſitati ; habet enim nobiliſſi- 

mum ingenium & memoriam, ut experientia widere licet, 

reputaturgue præcipuus de humanitate & jure, inter ju- 

venes ſtudii Patavini. Rogo propterea 7. Dom. ſuſcipe 

eum & commenda cum Principi Ser. ut filium, & primo 

in Univerſitate, ut inveniat hum legendi, vivendi, & | 

proficiendi (&3). i. e. Peter Paul, the brother of (64) Seckendorf, 

James, intends to continue his ſtudies at Wittemberg, % ſapra. 

if he can, and it be the pleaſure of our Prince. He 

«« likewiſe aſked me, to- ſolicit for him, and J believe, 

that he will be a great honour and advantage to the 

Univerſity, for he has an excellent genius and memo- 

ry, which he has given proofs of, and is elteemed the 

«*« molt conſiderable among the young ſtudents at Padua 

** for polite learning and the Civil Law. I requeſt you 

„therefore to take care of him, and recommend bim 

„to the Prince, as a ſon, that he may immediately 

„be enabled to read, live, and purſue his ſtudies in 

„ the Univerſity.” Spalatinus anſwered, that he 

could not promiſe any thing to the two Vergerius%; 

and with regard to the reliques, which had been al- 

ready received, and of which the Monk ſolicited the 

payment, he anſwered, that they ſhould be ſent back 

again to him; that the price of them was fallen ſince 

Luther's retormation, and that they would undoubtedly 
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who had written it, to compoſe a ſmall piece publiſhed in 1688. Vergerius is ſeverely 
treated in it K]. Prudence not allowing us to believe what one enemy publiſhes. of another 
without proof, we ought at leaſt to ſuſpend our judgment concerning the ſcandalous 


be more valued and ſell better in Italy than Germany. 
Reliquias nobis miſſas, una cum cruce, recipies omnes, a 
te, quanticunque poteris, wendendas ; credibile enim eff, 

| iftic quam hie majoris efſe tum pretii tum honoris. Hic 
enim vel wulgus ita reſipuit, ut verbo Dei edictum ſatis 
ibi effe putet, ut & revera eft, fide & . fiducia erga 
Mn ere, Deum & charitate erga longer (64). i. e. The 
. „ reliques, which you ſent to us, together with the 
the Mont Bur- © croſs, you will receive back again in order to be 


| card, dated July ** ſold by you for what price you can get. For even 


28, 1522, the common people here have fo far reformed their 
% notions by reading the word of God, that they think 
« it ſufficient, as it really is, to have faith and confi- 
e dence in God, and charity towards their neighbour.“ 
The perſon, who wrote theſe things, had told the 
Elector his maſter, that it would have been well, if the 
diſpute about indulgences had aroſe ſooner, ſince he 
would have ſaved a great deal of trouble and ex- 

' pence (65). 
[K] Vergerius is very ſeverely treated in it.] When 
I mentioned his books, I faid nothing of that, which he 
entitled, contra Catalgum Foannis della Caſa Sodomiæ 
Patronum. He gave John della Caſa the epithet of the A- 
pologiſt for Sodomy on account of the Capitolo del Forno. 
He defamed him in ſuch a manner throughout Germa- 
ny, that this author thought himſelf obliged to addreſs a 
poem to the Germans, in order to remove the ill im- 
5 preſſions, which had been given of him. I have taken 
98 notice in another place (66) of the miſtake of a mo- 
* RIUS, re- dern writer, who thought that John della Caſa wrote that 
mark [D]. poem in anſwer to the invectives of Naogeorgus. It 
is certain that he had in view only Vergerius. I have 


(65) Idem, ibid 


(67) In the arti- obſerved ſomewhere elſe (67), that the reaſon why 


ek Dj 20 John della Caſa was defamed, while ſeveral other 


in the article Poets, whoſe poems were ſtill more abominable than his, 
VAYER, re- were ſtill unmoleſted, was, that he perſecuted Vergerio 


mark [E]. at Venice, which the other Poets had not done. But let 


us ſpeak here of the little book which Mr. Menage pub- 
liſhed in 1688 at the end of his Anti Baillet. It is a 
piece written in excellent Latin, which Mr. Menage 
bad received from the famous Signior Magliabechi, and 
in which Caſa has caſt a great many reproaches upon 
Peter Paul Vergerio. He accuſes him of having had 
long and violent conteſts with his brother John Bap- 
tiſta Biſhop of Pola ; that he had been guilty of per- 
jury to avoid paying his debts ; that he killed his wife, 
in order that he might advance himſelf to benefices ; that 
he had deſired the Cardinal of Tournon to carry him into 
France, and had offered him to write all that he ſhould 
preſcribe to him with relation to the Swiſs and Ger- 
mans, and religion. Obſerve, that Vergerius was then 
in the country of the Griſons. The Cardinal, who at 
firſt took him for a butcher, knowing at laſt who he 
was, reprimanded him very ſeverely, and paid no re- 
gard to his offers of repenting. Qui cum te ſqualidum, 

| fordidum, pannis obſitum, conſpicatus, wviſuſque ſibi vi- 
dere lanionem aliquem eſſet: quefruit de te qui tu effts, 

| atque ubi Vergerium efſe dixiſti, multis, homo graviſſi- 
(68) Anti-Bail- mus, te verbis male accepit (68). i. e. Who ſeeing 


ler, tom. 2. pag. & you in a naſty and ragged condition, and ſuppoſing 


370. « you to be a butcher, aſked you who you was; and 
„ when you ſaid, that you was Vergerius, the grave 
Cardinal reprimanded you in very ſevere terms.“ 
(69) Ibid. pag» This little piece informs us (69), that Vergerius pro- 
381. feſſed poetry in his youth; that he aſterwards was ad- 
mitted an Advocate, and pleaded cauſes; but that he 
made himſelf inſupportable to the Judges and Pleaders, 
and to the whole Bar, by his falſities, ſlanders, and 
prevarications. Lingud atque audacia fretus, caufſas 
agere it velle dixiſii: ſed cùn, quoties diceres, totios 
malediceres, mentireris, pejerares, calumniareris, prava- 


ricarere, neque 1 tibi, jam negue corona, negus 


Judices, fidem habebant ; nemogue ferre te, ac ne 4ſ. 

(70) Ibid. pag» picere quidem poterat (70). That getting no money, 
383, 384- and being a, widower, thanks to the poiſon which he 
had given his wife, he caſt his eye upon Church · bene- 
fices, and went to Rome, where his brother Anthony 
recommended him to Clement VII, and procured him 
the poſt of Nuncio into Germany. It is added, that 

named, but is un- Francis Spiera (79), whom he had repreſented as an in- 
8 meant ſpired man, confounded him one day extremely by cal- 


6 He is not 


crimes 


ling him bankrupt, poiſoner, and heretic (72). Laſtly, (72) Anti-Boil- 
he is accuſed of having fled to the Griſons, in order to let, tom. 2. pag. 
avoid the proſecution of his Creditors (73). When ** 

the writers of the Ada Eruditorum at Leipſic gave an (53) Ibid. pag. 
extract of the Anti-Baillet, they cited exactly moſt of 387. 

the accuſations againſt Vergerius; but they ſuppoſed 

that Mutius had praiſed him, and that Caſa confuted 

that encomium. Mutii laudes Vergeris tributas p. 377. 

evertit Caſe (74). They ground this upon the follow- (74) A⁰ Erud. 


ing words of Caſa, 4e MuTio vero affirmare tibi hoc Lb, pegs 
97. | 


Poſum, non tibi illum honorem, cum de te ſcripſit, habuifſe, * 

fed patriæ wveſtre. They ſignify, that Mutius would 

not have done Vergerius the honour to confute him, 

if he had not had ſome m_ for the.glory of their 
common country. He was fo far from having praiſed 
Vergerius, that he publiſhed invectives againſt him. 

1 ſhall make two remarks more upon this piece of 

Caſa. He makes there two exceptions againſt the in- 

famies, with which Vergerius had charged Paul III. 

The firſt is founded upon this, that the crimes, which 

he imputed to that Pope, were of ſuch a nature, 

that they could not come to his knowledge. The ſe- 

cond is taken from the enmity, which had been be- 

tween Paul III and him. Ob/ecro te guid tu tibi vo- 

luiſti, aut quicungue ille fuit, gui de Pauii III wita 
ſcripſit? putaſtine guemquam fore qui tibi de tot tantiſque 
criminibus ac ſceleribus crederet? qui tu iſtbæc ſcire po- 

tuiſii? præſertim cim tam multa ſint inteſtina ac do- 

* de quibus dix unus aut alter ex intimis familia- 

ribus, etiamſi maxime vera ſint, ſuſpicari aliquid fignis 

guibu ſdam poſit, qui igitur tu hæc alienus, ac prope 
alienigena, tantopere affirmas, preſertim ſolus: quis ad 

te detulit ? qui tefles affuerunt ? que proferuntur liter ? 7 
ubi te interfuiſti (75) ? i. e. What did you, or who- (75) Anti-Batl- 
* ever elſe was the writer of the life of Paul III, , tom. 2. pag. 


mean? Did you think, that any perſon would be- J05s - 


lieve your account of ſo many and ſuch monſtrous 
„ crimes? How could you know of them? eſpecially 
«© when ſo many of them are abſolutely private and do- 
meſtic, and ſuch as, if they were true, ſcarce one 
or two of the moſt intimate friends could have the 
«* {malleſt grounds of ſuſpicion about. How then 
„could you, who are almoſt an intire ſtranger, be ſo 
«« poſitive, eſpecially as you are the only witneſs. 
* Who told you? What witneſſes were preſent ? What 
letters are produced? Where was you preſent ?” 

A little after Caſa expreſſes himſelf thus with reſpect 

to Vergerius's invectives againſt Peter Lewis Farneſe, 

and Julius III. 4 te requirunt Itali bomines ſuperiora 

illa ſcilicet guibus teſtibus, atque adeo quibus indiciis id 

compereris cur id, quod tibi non magis quam cæteris om- 

nibus compertum fit, ſolus affirmes (76)? , . . Eadem (76) Ibid, pag. 
tibi de Julio 111 reſpondtant, deque iis literas'quas tu de Con- 319% 
clavi miſſas, ad te delatas ais. Negant tibi quicquam credi 

oportere & quoquam : wvanitatis, lewitatis, mendacii, te 


 Convittum defendunt. Prefer igitur eas literas : manum, 


fignum, proba (77). i. e. The Italians demand of (77) Ibis. Page 


you an anſwer to the queltions abovementioned ; 280. 


„ viz. by what witneſſes and what evidences you 
« learned this? Why you affirm alone what you know 
* no more of than every body elſe? . . . They may 
return you the ſame anſwer with regard to Julius III, 
and to the letters, which you ſay you received from 
„the Conclave. They declare, that you do not de- 
*« ſerve the leaſt credit; they aſſert that you are con- 
„ victed of vanity, levity, and lies. Produce there- 
« fore thoſe letters, and prove the hand and ſeal.“ 
Theſe are very preſſing interrogatories, and indeed very 
juſt ones ; for juſtice requires, that a writer who pub- 
ſhes the moſt ſecret tranſactions of the palace of a 
Prince, and relates upon that occaſion a thouſand in- 
famies, which mult have been committed in the deepeſt 
ſhades of darkneſs, and with the privity of but very 
few perſons ; Juſtice, I ſay, requires, that ſuch an au- 
thor ſhould inſorm us, how he came to the Know- 
ledge of theſe things; that he ſhould produce and 
name his witneſs ; that he ſhould have original letters, 
or at leaſt authentic copies; in ſhort, that he ſhould 
prove very ſubſtantially what he advances. Such proofs 
of facts of that nature cannot be given, will it be 
ſaid ; a man therefore, I anſwer, ought not to accule 
2 another 
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| (79) Anti-Bail- 
| 366, 367. 


VE 


erimes imputed to this Prelate who had deſerted his See but 1 ſhall not conceal, that 
there are ſome Proteſtants, who confeſs, that he Was inconſtant, deceitful, and igno- 
rant in Divinity [LJ]. I have not ſeen in the authors, which I have conſulted, the jour- 


another of ſuch facts before the public: he ought at 
leaſt to ſupport what he ſays with the authority of his 
name ; I mean that he ought at the beginning of his 
book to declare who he is. But if it be found, that 
the author, who names himſelf, may juſtly be charged 
with credulity or malignity, or the character of an 
enemy to the perſon defamed, it is certain, that his teſti- 
mony will deſerve but little credit, I believe, that I 
have ſaid more than once, that the writers of libels 
Pay no regard to what I have juſt now ſaid; the 
worlt is, that their readers pay no more. have 
avoided patronizing Caſa's applications; I ſhall only 
| remark, that he pretends, that Vergerius was too diſ- 
Honeſt a man, and too much an enemy to Paul III, 
to deſire, that his teſtimony ſhould be heard againſt that 


Pope. Do not you know, ſays he, that perſons of | 


the ſtrifteſt probity are not admitted to give evidence 


(578) Pe caſtifj- in the cauſe of their enemies (68) ? Upon this occa- 


mri atque integer- ſion he mentions the enmity between Paul III and 

en, lend, Vergerius, and tells us, that the latter greatly wronged 

—_ ſole the Germans in imagining them capable of paying any 

(inimicitia.) credit to his libels. Magnam tu Germanis hominibus 

Anti-Baillet, contumeliam facis, quod idoneos arbitreris efſe, apud'quos 

tom. 2. pat. 36 5. fam impudenter mentiare, quoſque uſque adeo contemnas, 

imperitoſque rerum putes, ut tibi de tuo inimico tam 

inepte, tamque aperiè mentienti fidem habeant. Si lite- 

ras, ſi tefles, fi tormenta atque equuleum, fi omnia pro- 

 bationum genera proferres, nemo tibi tamen wvenefico at- 

ue uxoricide crederet ; de tot tantiſque præſertim re- 

us, Tu innuenti modd tibi fidem baberi exiflimas (79). 

let, tom. 2. pag» j. e. You caſt a very ſevere imputation upon the 

« Germans, in thinking them voi ee for you 

to vent your impudent lies amongſ, and in ſhewing 

„ ſo much contempt for them as to ſuppoſe them ſo ig. 

„ norant, that they would believe your abſurd and 

* notorious falſhoods concerning your enemy. If you 

© were to produce letters, witneſſes, racks and all 

« kinds of tortures no body would believe, you, who 

<* are a poiſoner and murtherer of your wiſe, eſpe- 

* cially with relation to ſo many and ſuch important 

points. And do you imagine that you ſhall be be- 
lieved upon your bare aſſertion f | 

This is the firſt of my two obſervations : the others 

will ſerve to ſhew, that a ſatyrical writer knows how to 

| interpret criminally the moſt pious actions. We have 

($0) In the text ſeen (80), that Vergerius, having a deſign to refute 

of this article. Lutheraniſm, went through a courſe of ſtudies, which 

convinced him, that the Church of Rome was a falſe 

Church: we have ſeen, that his brother was convinced 

of the ſame thing, and that they reſolved both of them 

to apply themſelves to the inſtruction of their Dioceſe. 

The artful John della Caſa gives a quite different turn 

to their conduct. He tells us, that Ver 33 

exhauſted thoſe ſprings, which ſupplied the expences of 

his table and luxury, began to dogmatize ſecretly, 

and to ſeduce chiefly ſome rich women. Under pre · 

tence, adds he, of teaching pure doctrine, he empties his 

purſe of many perſons. Gala ſcilicet creverat, & luxus 

atque ſuperbia: que quorundam hominum, qui male te 

noverant , benignitate ſuſtentata aliguandiu ſunt : ſed 

ubi exhauſta eſi: nec enim tu paryo contentus e pote- 

ras; converliſti te ad alium quaſium : Homines quoſ* 

dam non nimiùm ſapientes, ſuperſtitioſos, ruſticanos, 

flultaſque aliquot mulieres locupletes aggreſſus ei: ſewvo- 

caſti : docere eos te poſſe arcana quedam de Religione 

dixiſti: nam gue adbuc tradita illis efſent ab aliis, per- 

/ peram efſe tradita: mutari ea oportere atque corrigi per- 

. ſuades imprudentibus ac fatuis quibuſdam. Interea ; 

merces magiſtri ſcilicet magna; ada multi a te ſunt, 

($1) Anti-Bail- @!que ad ſummam inopiam redierunt (81). 1. e. «* Your 

er, tom. 2. pag. gluttony and luxury increaſed, which were ſupported 

385, 386. * fr ſome time by the generoſity of ſome perſons, 

« who did not know you well enough; but when this 

«© was exhauſted, (for you could not be contented with 

« a little,) you applied yourſelf to another method of 

gain. You pitched upon ſome weak, ſuperſtitious, 

„ clowniſh men, and ſome filly and rich women; 

«© whom you took aſide, and told them that you could 

« teach them ſome ſecrets about religion, ſince what 

« they heard before from others was falſe: You per- 

% ſuaded ſome imprudent and fooliſh people, that theſe 


ney, 


«* things ought to be altered and reformed. In the 
* mean time you got a great deal of money by your 
„teaching; and many perſons were ruined . by. you, 


« and reduced to the utmoſt neceſſity. How many 
Catholics are there, who believe this upon the bare 


teſtimony of Caſa a declared enemy to Vergerius ? 


This is a great piece of injuſtice. Perhaps ſome in- 


different perſons may believe ſome part of his ſtory. : they 

know, that the ſecret undertaking to reform a Dioceſe 

may open the purſe of pious people; for it is eaſy to 

ſhew, that in order that this good work may be pro- 

moted, it is neceſſary to be at ſuch and ſuch an ex- 
nce. By this means a man becomes {without being 

at all accountable) the truftee of the alms and ſubſi- 

dies, which the zeal of the firſt brethren furniſhes. 
[ZE] There are ſome Proteſtants, who confeſs that he 

cas inconſtant, deceitful and ignorant in Divinity.] Sec- 

kendorf ſhall be my witneſs in this point. Yer/arile 

ingenium Vergerio tribuitur, ſays he (82), nec ſuſpicione (32) Seckendorf, 

caruit quod conciliationem religionis quovis modo moliretur, 4 - —_— 6h 

& tandem ad vetera ſacra redire cogitaret. That is, e 

that Vergerius was ſuſpected of a deſign to unite the 

Religions even at the expence of truth, and at laſt of 

intending to return to Popery. It is pretended (83), (33) Joh. Val. 

that he made uſe of ſome fraud in the letters which he Andreas, in Vita 

ſent from Paris, when he wanted to be one of the De- e als _ 

> . were andre, p. 130. 

puties ſent by the Duke of Wirtemberg into France upud Seckendorf, 

in 1561. He did not obtain that honour, either be- ibid. 

cauſe that Prince could not truſt him, or becauſe he did 

not think him well {killed enough in matters of Divi- 

nity. Jacobus Andreas forgetting the injury, which he 

had received from him, made his funeral oration, and 

commended him for having profeſſed the truth, and 

ſhewn ſeveral ſcandalous intrigues of the Court of 

Rome; but he charged him with not having ſufficiently 


conſidered religious controverſies (84). Surius relates, ($4) Secketidotf, 


that Galberus, Profeſſor of Phyſic, was preſent at the ibis. 

death of Vergerius, and obſerved upon that occaſion 

ſome things which made him reſolve to become a 

Catholic (85). Adfuerat is Petro Paulo Vergerio e cor- (85) Surius in 
fore migranti apud quem mira quedam viderat que illi the edition of the 
ani mum videbantur perfregiſſe, ut non modo Catholicus _ S008 27 
fed pientiſſimus quoque Catholicus fieret (86). Remark quote 4 but in 
that Surius is not a claſſical author in point of hiſtory. that of 1574, 
Much more ought we to diſtruſt thoſe, who aggravate P. 733- be adds 
this ſtory. They aſſure us, that the horrible death nne Sand ee 
of Vergerius induced ſeveral Proteſtants to return to a eee 
the pale of the Church. See the following moderate rium ſub hs 
expreſſions of thoſe writers. Petrus Paulus Vergerius, teterrimes exba- 
infamis Apoſtata ob horrendam mortem qua defunctus eff, laſſe feetores, ac 
multis attonitis vicinarum civitatum hominibus ſalutare "_ 4 7 
præbuit documentum, ut plerigue ſeſe colligerent, & ad us: & 4a 5 
pacem ac unitatem Eccleſiæ reverſi fuerint, fruſtra fre. quædam, gue 
mentibus Jupis infernalibus ($7). i. e. Peter Paul Hefe quandogu? 
« Vergerius, an infamous apoſtate, by the horrid man- /, prodituros 
« ner of his death, ſtruck ſuch a terror into many per- adfurre Fw pack 
«« ſons of the adjacent cities, and gave them ſo ſalu- dum licuit omnia 
% tary a warning, that moſt of them recollected them- exa#2 cegn:ſeeres 
« ſelves, and returned to the peace and unity of the 

Church, the infernal wolves in vain howling.” (36) Surius, 

We learn from a letter written from Paris October Fayre: 2 

the 9th 1561, that the Duke of Wirtemberg had ſent ods” 9a 
into France our Vergerius, who was the propereſt man ult. edit. w 567. 
in the world for embroiling affairs. It was thought 

ſtrange, that this Prince ſnould be deſirous of putting (87) Jo. Paulus 
the ubiquity and other fancies of Brentius among the n hw. 
doQrines of the Reformers. Miror etiam Virter6cr- 17, pl. 113 as 
genſem nobis velle obtrudere ubiquitatem & alias nugas quotes Ederus. 
Brentii, nec religionts apud nos infantiam conſiderare, 

gue non fit obruenda iftis 4 & fautilibus diſputa- 

tionibus, quas ne quidem intelligunt gui eas proponunt, 

ſed omni indulgentia fovenda, to tanquam lattis potu 

alenda, donec magis in Chriſta adoleſcat. Præterea huc 

mifit Vergerium hominem, quo nullus eft magis idoneus ad 
res turbandas (88). i. e. I wonder that the Duke of (88) Languet. 

« Wirtemberg ſhould be defirous of obtruding upon Eeift- 57. lib. 2, 
us the ubiquity and other idle notions of Brentius, P8143 

and not conſider the infant ſtate; of religion among 
« us, which ought. not to be oppreſſed with theſe 
thorny and impertinent diſputes, which even thoſe 

do not underſtand who propoſe them, but to be 
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VER 


ney, which he took into France after he became a Biſhop : 1 learned this particularity of 


his life from a collection of Letters printed 


at Venice in 1558. We find there ſome of 


his letters, which inform us, that he admired the piety and excellent qualities of the 
Queen of Navarre ſiſter to Francis I, and that he began to diſlike his courſe of life, and 
(i) Fol. 124. of to think of reſidence [MJ]. We find there alſo (i) a letter written by his brother Au RE- 


e 1ſt book. ; 
the rit book. Ius VERGERIUS (&) to Julia Gonzaga. 
(4) He waa againſt Moreri [N]. 

learned man · See 
Seckendorf, Hiſt. 


I ſhall not have many exceptions to make 


I have diſcovered too late, that the words, which I have quoted from the Preface to 


Lutheran. in Sup. a book aſcribed to him, are ſuſceptible of another interpretation, than that which I have 
plem. Indicis 1, given of them, I ſhall mention that other ſenſe, though at laſt I find that it is not the 


num. 80. 


true one [O]. It relates to the book intitled, The Anatomy of the Maſs, AuRELIus 


VERGER1US, brother of him of whom we treat, was a Knight of Malta, and employed 


* cheriſhed with all poſſible indulgence, and nouriſhed 

« as it were with milk, till it grow up ſtronger in 

„ Chriſt. Beſides, he has ſent hither Vergerius, than 

„ whom no man is more capable of embroiling affairs.“ 

Languetus wrote another letter eight days after, and 

gave an account that Vergerius was not yet come to 

the Court of France; but that it was ſaid, that he 

would be ſoon ſent thither, or that at leaſt he en- 
deavoured it. I wiſh, adds he, that he would ſtay at 

| home. Dicitur mittendus breui, aut ſaltem hoc agere ut 

(89) Idem, Epiſt. mittatur. Cuperem eum manere domi (89). 

[A] He admired the piei . . - + of the Queen of 
Nawarre . . . . and began to diſlike bis courſe of life, 
and to think of reſidence.) Here follows what he wrote 
to Lewis Alamanni the day after he had diſcourſed 

with that Princeſs. Ve la Signora Marcheſa di Peſcara, 
ne la Signoria voſtra, che ſapete tanto ben tutti due 
in vive bci, e tanto bene ne i ſcritti voſtri dir cio, 
che wolete, ne il Cardinal naſtro Illuftrif}. ne tutta Roma, 
predicandomi Paltezza & la bellezza dell' animo, & 
dell' ingegno, & il fervor dello ſpirito acceſo in Chriſto, 
& la Carita ardente della ſereniſſima Regina di Na- 
wvara, me ne havete ſaputo dire tanto, quando io nel vero 
bo trgvato hieri, che ſua maeſia degni di fare, che io 
udijfi un pexzo quelle ſue rare voci, il.qual giorno mi ha 
| portato una letitia inenarrabile, & ſenza dubbio la 
(90) Lettere vil. Maggiore, che io habbi havuto gia molto tempo (90). 


gari di diver” i. e. Neither the Marchioneſs of Peſcara, nor you, 
 nobil:ſimi Hue. „ who underſtand ſo well how to expreſs what you 


mini, lib. 1. foito "<4 ] . - i 1 ſt ill ſt . 
h eaſe in word or in writing, nor our moſt illuſtrious 
81. See alſo in P By 


folio 101. bat Cardinal, nor all Rome, ipeaking of the greatnels 


he wrote to the and excellency of mind and parts, and the fervor 
Marchioneſs of and zeal in Chriſt and ardent charity of the moſt 
Peſcara. ** ſerene Queen of Navarre , have been able to 
„give me ſo high an idea of her as I conceived 

„ yeſterday, when her Majeſty was pleaſed to honour 

« me with ſome of her excellent diſcourſe, which day 

has given me inexpreſſible joy, and certainly the 

«« greateſt that I have received this long time.” The 

reſt of the letter turns upon the ſentimeats of piety, 

which the great knowledge of that Queen had raiſed 

in the heart of that Prelate. He was in France, when 

he wrote to Ottonello Vida a letter, wherein he la- 

ments the progreſs of Lutheraniſm, and the little care 

taken of the Lord's vineyard. He dcclares, that hav- 

ing weighed theſe words of the Goſpel, V bal doth it 

profit a man ta gain the whale world and loſe his own ſoul ; 

againſt all the reaſons, which gave hopes of making his 

fortune, be found that the ſcale inclined to the fide of 

thole words of Chriſt. Upon this account, ſays he, 

it will be belt for me to apply myſelf for the future 

to the culture of that portion Which has fallen to my 

lot. Percin dico, che ſara meglio, cio wenga a colti- 

Dare quelle poche witi, ch'io ſu quel confine Teaeſco, & 

veder di circondarle con un buen ſiepe, & tenerle defeſe, 


per poler ne coglier qualche frutto da efferire a Dio: che 


flare fuori, & otioſo ad aſpettari, che altri fi riſaluino 
(91) Ibid. fol. 32 2 voler mettere in lavoro tutia-la wigna infieme (gi). 
verlo, and fol. $3. 1. e. I ſay therefore, that it will be better for me to 
„ cultivate thoſe few vines, which 1 have on the 
«© confines of Germany, to encompaſs them with a 
«« good hedge, and defend them, that I may gather 
« {ome fruit to offer to God, than to ſtand without 
« jdle, and wait, till others reſolve to undertake the 
<« care of the whole vineyard together.“ The an- 
(92) You will ſwer (22), which Vida wrote to confirm him in that 
find it, ibid. fol, reſolution, is a very good and beautiful one. 
[MI Hall not baue many exceptions to make againſt 
Moreri.) I. he two articles of Verger (Peter Paul) 
are tranſpaſed. That, which ought to be firſt, is 


* 


in 


laſt; for the Biſhop of Capo d' Iſtria is treated of be- 

fore the diſciple of Emanuel Chryſoloras. With re- 

gard to the latter Moreri refers us to the <vriters of 

the following article, viz, to theſe whom he quotes af- 

ter having ipoken at large of Fohn Vergerius de Hau- 

rane, Abbot de St. Cyran, This abſurdity has been re- | 
trenched in the Dutch edition of Moreri (93). II. (93) There is 
What Moreri aſſerts, viz. that Pope Paul III intended * F Ne * 
to make our Vergerius a Cardinal, is contradicted by ring e 
Pallavicino (95). III. What he adds, that he 7001 


along with him one of his brothers, who was alſo a Biſhop, (34) He ſays this 


is contradicted by Sleidan, who aſſerts, that before ch Spondanus, 
the Biſhop of Capo d' Iſtria left Italy, the Biſhop of e 3825 
Pola was dead, Antequam ex Italia decederet, jam erat * 


mortuus ejus frater Epiſcopus Pole, ſuſpiciogue uit veneno (95) See the te- 


ſublatum J. (96). 1. e. * Before he leſt Italy, his mark {D] atthe 


brother, the Biſhop of Pola was dead, and ſuſpected end. 
to have been deſtroyed by poiſon.” IV. To what (96) Sleidan. lib, 
purpoſe was it to quote Paulus Jovius, Volaterranus, 21. folio 599. 
Jacobus Bergamenſis, Voſſius, &c. to confirm what he 
had ſaid of the Biſhop of Capo d'Iſtria, whom they do 
not mention, and who could not be known to ſome 
of them ? V. What is the meaning of theſe words, 
With regard to the ſecond conſult Spondanus ? They ſeem 
to direct us to thoſe paſſages, wherein mention is made 
of John Baptiſt Vergerius Biſhop of Pola; but this 
would be a falſe direction. and it is not the meaning of 
Moreri. It is the effect of an abſurd confuſion of the 
Printers. , 
LO] 1/hall mention that other ſenſe, though at laſt 1 
find that it is not the true one.) Let us repeat here the 
words which we have already ſeen in the remark [F]. 
Quoniam igitur Anatomiæ cognitio non ſolum medicis, 
chirurgiſque, verum etiam alits ſummopere commendatur : 
eam ob cauſam, Anthonium ab Madam Italum imitatus, 
hanc Miſſæ ac Miſſali: Anatomiam Gallice, ut ab omni- 
bus percipi poſſet facilius, in lucem edere flatui. i. e. 
«« Becauſe the knowledge of Anatomy is highly com- 
* mended not only by Phyſicians and Chirurgeons, 
* but likewiſe by others, I therefore, in imitation of 
* Anthony ab /Edam the Italian, reſolved to publiſh 
« this Anatomy of the Maſs and Miſſal in French, 
« that it might be more eaſily underſtood by every 
„% body.” I underſtood them, as if they meant that 
he intended to copy or tranſlate Anthonius ab Edam 
an Italian author ; and I ſuppoſed, that they were the 
verſion of the preface of the French edition; and upon 
that foot I thought, that the Corrector ought not to 
have advertiſed us, that we ought to read Latine in- 
ſtead of Gallice ; but I have ſince found, that it would 
be perhaps more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that theſe are 
the words of the Latin Tranſlator, and that he con- 
ſidered Anthonius ab Madam as the Italian Tranſlator 
of the book, and not as the author: whence it would 
follow, that the work muſt have been written firſt in 
French. This ſuppoſition ſeemed to me intirely pro- 
bable ; but having at laſt recovered the French edi- 
tion, I have been abſolutely convinced, that my firſt 
con jectures ought to be adhered to. The epiſtle de- 
dicatory to this edition informs me, that the Anatomy 
of the Maſs was firſt publiſhed in Italian, and that 
the Marquis of Vico adviſed ſomebody to tranſlate 
it into French. This ſomebody, having followed his (97) The Latin 
advice, dedicated his Tranſlation to the fame Marquis, Tranſlator ought 
and procured it to be printed at Geneva by John therefore to have 
Creſpin. His Epiſlle Dedicatory is dated at Geneva called bim 4» 


tenium ab Adams, 


Co 


May the 2d 1555, and ſigned C. D. J. It is fol- or ,; Ada, and 


lowed by a pretty long preface, wherein the Tranſlator not ab K dam. 
repreſents why the honeſt Italian, who calls himſelf He does not ſay, 


Anthony . (97) „ (who ſome time ago ſo _ _ — * 


. „% „ nene ene 
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9 Munſter, in in negotiations which gained him honour (1). Lewis VĩROERIUs, his nephew, fled 
to Baſil on account of Religion. He wrote ſome Letters in 1549, which were inſerted in (=) pag. m. 694; 
| | | 914. . 


oſmograpbia, 
lib. 3. pag. m. 
694. 


(93) Preface to 
the Anatomy of 
the Maſs, pag. m. 
13. | make uſe of 
an edition printed 
in 1562 in 169. 
'The name of the 
Printer (John 
Martin) is men- 
tioned, but not 
the place of the 
impreſſion. 


VE 


Munſter's Coſmography (m). 


cuſſed the abominations of the Maſi and Miſſal, that he 
pointed them out diflinly) thought proper to give the 
title of the Anatomy of the Maſs to a book, which he had 
compoſed, in order to expreſs briefly what he had writ- 
ten (98). This Tranſlator takes ſome liberties, which 
he owns in the following paſſage : ** For the reſt, I 
* ſhall not make a long excuſe for not having con- 
«« fined my ſelf fo cloſely to the Italian original, by 
*« tranſlating it word for word, without any addition 
«© or omiſſion. For this was not my deſign, when I 
„ undertook to tranſlate this Anatomy. I am per- 
“ ſuaded, that my readers will not take it amiſs, if I 
* endeavour to accommodate myſeif to thoſe, who 
« are not at all inſtructed in the truth, juſt as the 


other did in writing for the ignorant of his own 


29, 30. 


Nation. 
what he had expreſſed in a few words (99).” 


For I have ſumetimes explained more fully 


Obſerve, that this Anatomy was confuted by a 
Doctor of Paris, and that ſome aſcribed it to Calvin. 
Scripſit Calvinus in contemptum Miſſæ librum quem in- 


 feribit Anatomen Miſe, in quo totam Miſſam membra- 


VERGERIUS (ANGELUS) born in the Iſle of Candy (a), tranſlated from Greek 
into Latin the treatiſe de Fluviorum & Montium Nominibus aſcribed to Plutarch. He 
wrote the Greek characters ſo beautifully, that his writing ſerved for a pattern to thoſe 
who engraved the types of that language for the royal impreſſions in the reign of 
Francis I (b) [A]. He was ſtill living in the reign of Charles IX [BJ. He has been 


(a) See the re- 
mark [A]. 


(1) Jo. Rutgerſi- 


us, Var. Let. 
lib. 3 cap · 12. 


Page 235, 236. 


cenſured too violently by a Dutch Critic [C J. NicHoLas VERGERI1vs his ſon, was a 


SS. 708 


tim diſſecat, ac medicorum more & philoſuphorum in ſuas 
partes reſobvit ac egregie irridet, ſubſannat, ac traducit. 
Hanc Anatomen confutavit Jacobus Faber Molinenſis - 
Doctor Theologus Parifienſis. Liber impreſſus eſt Parifiis 
Anno 1503 : Libri inſcriptio eft talis ; Pro ſacroſand 
Migz ſacrificio adverſus impiam Miſe & Miſſalis A- 
natomen, diſſectorum Laniorum, Miſoliturgorum Calwi- 
nianæ familiz perditam excogitatam Hyperaſpiſtes &c. 
(100). i. e. Calvin wrote in contempt of the Maſs 
* a book intitled, The Anatomy of the Maſs, in 
* which he diſſects the Maſs, and after the manner of 
« Phyſicians and Philoſophers, reſolves it into its 
« parts, and egregiouſly ridicules and traduces it. 
« This Anatomy was confuted by james Faber of 
Moulins Doctor of Divinity at Paris. The book 
« was printed at Paris in 1563 under the following 
title; 4 Defence of the holy Sacrament of the Maſs 
* againft the impious Anatomy of the Maſs and Miſſal, (109) Cornelius 


* 
A 


«© exvickedly contrived by theſe butcherly diffe ors, and Schultinzius, 


Biblietb. Cathol, 


cc . ; . . * *N-, * 
enemies to the Liturgies, the Calviniſti, Cc. e he pe 0056 


man 
» 


(% Mr. Chevillier, Origine de P Imprimerie, pag. 259. ſpeales of thiſe fine letters, that were caſt in the matrices, which King 
Francis I procured to be made with a royal magnificence. See the remark [CC] of the article FRANCIS I. 5 


[A] He wrote the Greel characters ſo beautifully, 
that his writing ſerved for a pattern . . . . for the 
royal impreſſions in the reign of Francis J.] I have read 
this in Rutgerſius's 2 

he (1), (interpretes) mihi videre contigit, 1talum unum, 
Natalem de Comitibus, alterum Cretenſem, Angelum 
Vergerium eum qui tam eleganter Grace pinxit, ut ejus 
manus pro archetypo iis fuerit, quorum opera in ſculpen- 


dis regiis characteribus Rex Franciſcus uſus eft. 1.&. 


«© happened to ſee two tranſlators, one an Italian, 
« viz. Natales Comes, the other of Creta, viz. 


« Angelus Vergerius, who wrote the Greek characters 


« ſo beautifully, that his writing ſerved for a pattern 
« to thoſe, who were employed by King Francis to 


* engrave the royal types.” The two tranſlations 
mentioned here are thoſe of the little book de Fluviorum 


* nounce the Latin tongue with grace. 


& Montium Nominibus. | | OF 
[B] He was /till living in the reign of Charles IX.] 


I have no other proof of this than the Epiſtle Dedi- 
catory of the Poems of Jan Antoine de Baif. It is 


dedicated to that King, and contains, among other 


things, the following lines : 


Charle Etiene premier, diſciple de Lazare 

Le dofte Bonamy, de mode non barbare 

M aprint & prononcer le langage Romain : 

Ange Vergece Gree, a la gentile main 

Pour Picriture Greque, Ecrivain ordinere 
De wos Granpere & Pere & le vosTRE, ut ſalcre 
Pour d H' accent des Grecs ma parole dreſſer, 

Et ma main ſur le trac de ſa lettre adriſtr. 


bs 
oy 


1.4... Charles Stephens, who was ſcholar to the 


« learned Lazarus Bonamy, taught me firſt to pro- 
Angelus. 


e Vergerius a Greek, who wrote the Greek cha- 


« racters very beautifully, and was writer in ordinary 


to your grandfather, and father, and your ſelf, was 


In the re- 
A 151. 


engaged to inſtruct me in the Greek accent, and 
« to teach me to write the characters of that lan- 
« guage.” 


| You will ſee below (2) another paſſage, where the 
name of this Candiot is written Fergece, Juſt as it is 
here, This makes me ſuſpect, that inſtead of calling 


Vol. IX. 


ariæ Leftiones. Duos, ſays 


46 
us 


This cenſure is ſo unrea 


him Vergerius in Latin, we ought perhaps to call him 
Vergecius. CC 

[C] He has been cenſured too violentiy by a Dutch 
Critic.) We have ſeen in the remark [4], that Na- 
talis Comes, and our Vergerius, tranſlated into Latin 
the book ip} morapway x) oper irwwwic;, We find it 
in theſe words (3): Kadw®- 7b RU daxorre (3) Cap. z. where 
ToZwoa;, Y tua derię weh’ % T0 vowp, the river Iſmenus 
mepripxero 7 xp Car0y ]]. Natalis Comes has '5 treated of, 
tranſlated them thus: Ub: Cadmus ſerpentem fontis 
cuſtedem jaculis confodiſſet, inveniſſetque aquam quaſi ob 
timorem veneno infettam regionem luſtravit fontem in- 
quirtns. i. e. When Cadmus had killed with darts 
% the ſerpent; which guarded the well, and had found 
6 the water, as he was apprehenſive, infected with 

pon, he ſearched the country for a ſpring.” Let 
ee Vergerius's verſion : Cum Cadmus fontis cuſtodem 
draconem jaculis confeciſſet, & aguam ejus veneno in- 
fedtam cerneret, eam abhorrens circuivit regionem ad in- 
veſtigandum fontem. i. e. When Cadmus had killed 
« with darts the dragon, which guarded the well, 
and diſcovered the water to be infected with poiſon, 
he abhorred it, and went about the country in order 


4 to ſeek out for a ſpring.” Here follows the judg- 


ment which Rutgerſius has paſſed upon theſe two ver- 


| fions. I believe, ſays he (4), that Vergerius was (4) Zguidem Var : 
drunk, when he talked in this manner; and we ought gerium cum bec 


not to be ſurprized, that Natalis Comes has wrong /criderce, ſobrium 
tranſlated a corrupted paſſage ; for he ſpoiled almoſt %% "9" , 
always even thoſe 0 where the text was correct. „andi non of 

onable with regard to Verge- fi corrupta non 
rius, that it is not ſo capable of diſgracing him, as recti zranfulir 
injuring the memory of Rutgerſius. His tranſlation 5% % pene fa- 
is not only better. than that of Natalis Comes; though on 2; os Z 
the critic ſpeaks a thouſand times ſofter of the latter 4, etiam ex 
than the r but it is likewiſe the beſt that can Græcis bonis La- 
be made upon ſuppoſition, that the Greek text is not tina facere non 
corrupted. The learned Mauſſac underſtood the paſ- — Ns 
ſage juſt in the ſame manner with Vergerius: for his cp. 13, page 3 
tranſlation was as follows: Cum Cadmus ſagittis con- 
fexiſſet draconem qui fontem cuftodiebat, VERITUS ne 
agua veneno infecta it, circuivit regimem alium fontem, 
quo fitim levaret, _ i. e. When Cadmus 
« had with darts killed the dragon, which guarded 
« the well, being apprehenſive leſt the water _ 

40 


. 
* * + 
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man of letters, and wrote verſes upon the death of Hadrian Turnebus [D]. 


« be infected with poiſon, he went about the country 

« to ſeek for another ſpring to quench his thirſt.” 80 

that all the fault of Vergerius is, that he did not 

D Rutgerliv, ſuſpect, as Rutgerſius did (c), that inſtead of cg 

i ſupra, 8 a 

| we ought to read ix $58, i. e. with the blood or gore. 

Mauſſac did not ſuſpect this neither. I am ſurprized, 

that his tranſlation was not criticiſed upon by Rutger- 

ſius, and I believe that it was becauſe the latter knew 

nothing of it. The time however allowed him to 

(6) The book have ſeen it (6) : but how many books are there which 

_ © have been printed a long time, and yet are not known 
ontium Nomi- . | 

nibus, tranflates to the moſt learned men? Here is Mauſſac, who had 

into Latin byPhi- never heard of any verſion of that book, when he 

lip Mauffac, was undertook the tranſlation of it (7) ; and he afterwards 


printed at Tou- ſa indeed the tranſlation of Natalis Comes, and that 
louſe in 1615, 


„ Turnebus, but not that of Vergerius. An hundred 


gerſius at Leyden inſtances might be cited of the ſame nature. 
in 1618. [D] Nicholas Vergerius . . . . . wrote werſes upon 
the death of Hadrian Turnebus.) You will be inform- 


) See his Pre- ed of this in the following paſſage of Thuanus. Ez 
* (Hadriano Turnebo) Joan. Auratus . . . . . Nicolaus 


 denique Vergerius, Angeli illius Cretenſis elegantiorum 

| Grace linguæ charafterum ad omnem admirationem & 

oculorum jucunditatem formatoris F.. . & alii 

| (3) Thuanus, epitaphiis carminibus parentarunt (8). i. e. John 
ib. 38. pag: 799+ % Daurat, . . . and laſtly Nicholas Vergerius, the 
e 15%* e fon of Angelus the Cretan, the admirable writer of 
| «© the neateſt Greek characters... and others wrote 
« verſes upon his death.” He was born in Candy, 

whence he went to France about the year 1540. 

This is what I infer from two paſſages of Jan An- 

thony de Baif, one of which informs me, that at this 

time ſan Anthony was put under the care of Tuſanus, 

and the other informs me, that he contracted a friend- 


ſhip at Tuſanus's houſe with Nicholas Vegecius newly 


(9) Jan Anthony come from Candy (9). 
de Baif, Epiſtle | | 
to the King be- 
fore his Works in 
Rhine, printed at 
Paris 1573, in 
8v0, 


Amy qu en la prime jeuntſſe 

F acointay chez le bon Tuſan, 

Voicy cing fois le cinquieme an 

Tout nouveau denn de la Grece. 

1 * jeune Fs VIS by ny | : 

Defſous toy la ronflante mer 
| Tire. de Pe ta naiſſance os 
0 wy 5 Qui vit de Fupiter Jenfanct (10). 


= . oems, fol, m. 


119, i. e. When in my earlieſt youth I lived with Tu- 
ſanus, I contracted there with you twenty five years 
ago a friendſhip, when you were but [juſt come 


« from Greece. You was but young when 
«« you ſaw the ſea rage under you, being born in the 
« iſland which ſaw Jupiter an infant.” | 


I extract theſe verſes from the Contretrene & Nicolas 
Vergece Candiot, wherein you will find this encomium 
on his muſe. 


Fee, ces mignardiſes laiſſe, 
Je ne puis entendre d tes jeux: 
Lachons un peu couver nos feux, 
A fin que macquite a Vergece, 
ui m'a mis en ſoucy plaiſant, 
 M'ttrenant d'un mignard preſant 
Due la Muſe avec la Charite 
Ont ourdi de fleurons deſſite. 
Ces beaux vers en langue Latine 
Confits au miel Catullien, 
Vers de bon heur, meritent bien 
Due beuſſe de Peau Cabaline (11). (11) 1dem, ibid. 
i. e. Fairy, leave theſe careſſes; I cannot like your 
«« ſporting : let us not cover our flame a little, that I 
„ may acquit myſelf to Vergecius, who has given 
* me great ſatisfaction by a gift of his, which the 
«© Mule and Graces have adorned with choice flowers. 
« His elegant Latin verſes, which flow with Catullian 
honey, deſerve the water of Hippocrene.” 


Jan Anthony de Baif does not conclude his Poem 
without mentioning his own poverty and that of his 
friend. 6 | | | 


Pawvrete mes eſpaulles preſſe, 

Me foule & jamais ne me laiſſe. 

Je ſuis pauvre, & tu wes pas riche: 
Vien ten me voir, Amy treſdoux : 
Embraſſons-nous, con e ? 

Le ciel ne ſera touſiours chiche 

Envers nous du bien qui des mains 

De fortune vient aux humains: 

Or wivons une vie eſtroitte | 

En pauvrett, mais ſans ſouffrette (12). 12) Idem, ibid. 
| ol. m. 119 verſo» 

i. e. I am preſſed with poverty, which never leaves | 

% me. I am poor, and you are not rich. Come 

* and ſee me, my dear friend ; let us embrace and 

« comfort, each other. Heaven will not always be 

« ſparing to us of the gifts, which fortune beſtows on 

„% men. Though we live in poverty, yet let us be 

*« contented under it.” 25 | | 


VERON (JOHN) a French Proteſtant, lived in the ſixteenth Century. He pub- 
liſhed in Engliſh ſeveral controverſial works, and among the reſt one upon Purgatory (a). 


(a) See Calvino-Turciſmus, lib. 4. cap. 8. pag» m. 334. 


VERONA, a city of Italy. Some writers ſay, that it was built by the Gauls ; 


(a) Extratted 


others pretend that the Gauls only rebuilt it. Pompey's father led thither a Roman 
Colony (a). It was plundered by Attila, and poſſeſſed ſucceſſively by Odoacer King of 


in Italia antigua, the Heruli, by Theodoric King of the Goths, and by his ſucceſſors till” Totila, by the 
ib. 1. cap. 16. Lombards, by Charlemagne, and by his poſterity ;- but when his deſcendants loſt the 
Empire, there aroſe ſeveral Lords, who endeavoured to make themſelves ſovereigns in 
ſeveral cities of Italy. This continued till Otho I, who reunited to the Empire ſeveral 

States, which had been ſeparated from it, Verona was then reſtored to the body, but 
received the power of electing its Magiſtrates, ſo that it was properly a free Common- 

wealth under the name of an Imperial City. It continued in this ſtate till Actiolinus 

ſeized the ſovereign power, which he did not execute without a great effuſion of blood. 

He enjoyed the tyranny three and thirty years, and died in 1269. After this the Vero- 

neſe elected for their General Martin della Scala, and proſpered ſo well under his con- 

duct, that at the end of five years they created him perpetual Dictator. His deſcend- 

(6) Erna ants governed Verona with great reputation, and were created Princes by the Emperor 
88 in 1310. They became formidable by their conqueſts, and were baniſhed Verona in 


alis, pag. 716, 1387, by John Galcazzo Duke of Milan, 


S ſeq. He makes 


They returned thither in 1404, but did not 


uſe” the di. continue there long; for the Venetians ſeized the city in 1409 (b), and have kept it ſo 
9u'tir of Verna, Carefully, that they ſtill poſſeſs it. It is not known whether any perſon of the illuſtrious 


publiſhed by To- 


rellus Sarayna, family of Scala remained, who left any children. Julius Czar Scaliger, one of the 
5 Y S : 
5 moſt learned men of the ſixteenth Century, affirmed, that he was deſcended from this 


family. 
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family. This honour was diſputed ; and few people at preſent believe that his claim 
was well founded. Some think, that the letters of naturalization, which he obtained in 
France, contradict his pretenſions, ſince he is ſtyled in them only a Phyſician born at 


Verona (c). I am ſure, that the public will be glad to find here thoſe letters [A], and 
therefore ſhall inſert them. | 


R 


(c) See the Nouvelles de Ia Republique des Lettres, for Feb. 1686, page m. 164. and Menagiana, pag. 25. of the Dutch edition. 
Primeroſe, a Phyſician quoted in Riolanus's Curieuſes Recherches ſur les Echoles de Medecine, aſſerts that the Phyſicians of Bourdeaux 


would not admit Julius Czfar Scaliger into that city, unleſs he would ſubmit to 


not expoſe his reputation in a quodlibetical diſpute, retired to Agen, 


LA] The public will be glad to find here thoſe letters. 
Mr. Baluze, one of thoſe extraordinary perſons, who are 
born for the good of the Republic of Letters, and beſides 
their own works with which they enrich it, are pleaſed 
to furniſh other authors with all kinds of aſſiſtance, 


an examination; which he cefuſing, that he might 


* inheritances, which in our ſaid Kingdom, Country, 
Lands, and Lordſhips, may juſtly devolve upon or 
«© belong to him, and that he may diſpoſe of them by 
“ his laſt will as his proper goods and inheritances, 
and that his heirs or others, to whom he may be- 


was ſo kind as to ſend me what follows. « queath them, may ſucceed to and take poſſeſſion of 

| and enjoy the ſaid goods; and in general, that he 
Extra of an original Regiſter of Francis I, in the © ſhall enjoy intirely all the honours, privileges, pre- 
= | Repoſitory of Records at Paris. «« rogatives, franchiſes, liberties, and rights, which 
; | OE 15 are uſually enjoyed by the original natives of our 
Francis &. We give you to underſtand, &c, ** ſaid Kingdom, and that he ſhall be held and ac- 


«© that we have received the humble petition of our counted our ſubject, in all caſes as a native of the 
ſaid Kingdom; and therefore we have qualified 


« dear and well beloved Julius Cæſar de PEſcalle de 
„ Bourdons, Doctor of Phyſic, born in the city of ** and diſpenſed, and do qualify and diſpenſe him, 
1 «« Verona in Italy, ſetting forth, that about four ** of our ſaid grace by theſe preſents, he paying us a 
«© years ago he came into this our Kingdom to the moderate ſum for once only, We give in command 
% city of Agen in Agenois, with an intention and * by theſe preſents to our truſty and well beloved 
fall reſolution to ſpend the reſt of his days there, *©* officers of our Accounts and Treaſury at Paris, 
Bailiffs, Seneſchals, and all our other Juſticiaries 


in which city and the country about it the ſaid *« 
petitioner has purchaſed an houſe and ſeveral other * and Officers, or to their Lieutenants for the preſent 
and future, and to every one of them, whom it 


poſſeſſions. But becauſe he is a ſtranger, and not | 5 
born in our ſaid Kingdom, he is doubtful, whether “ may concern, that they permit the ſaid petitioner (7) Joannes PI- 
to enjoy fully our preſent grace, licence, habitation, 5, of whom 


« the poſſeſſions, which he has purchaſed, or hopes | of who 
to purchaſe, as alſo the inheritances which may fall „ and all the effects by theſe preſents granted, with- hows, nd Hp 


to him hereafter from his relations or others, may ** out giving or ſuffering to fall upon him any arreſt, ES | 
not be claimed as belonging to us by eſcheat or diſturbance, or hindrance in any manner whatever (2) He is of a | 
otherwiſe, and whether our officers may not give &c. For ſuch &c. notwithſtanding the ſtatutes and family fruitful of 
« him ſome moleſtation, if he be not qualified and ** ordinances againſt ſtrangers, and any other ordi- 3 

«« diſpenſed with in that reſpect, and humbly requeſt- . nances, &c. Given at Paris in the month of May tier. lis father. 


tier. His father, 
« ing us to grant him our favour and liberality. We in the year of Grace one thouſand five hundred and ho wes forte 


who was firſt 
«© therefore having conſidered theſe things, freely con- * twenty eight, and of our reign the fifteenth. Thus Preſident of the 
ſenting to the petition and requeſt of the ſaid peti- 


* ſigned. By the King. Gedoyn. Viſa. Contentor, Ferliament of 
tioner, for theſe and other reaſons moving us, give | 


„% Des Landes.” Toulouſe, was 
and grant leave, willing by our ſpecial grace, full 


| ns | -alled Mont. 

I expected likewiſe from Mr. Baluze a Memoir de — 
«© power, and royal authority, by theſe preſents, that 
„ he be allowed to dwell in our ſaid Kingdom, and 


which I have not received concerning Da Pin (1) wasa great mans 
Biſhop of Rieux. The Biſhop of Rieux (2), one of S** Balzac, Ler- 

«© hold all ſuch poſſeflions, moveable or immoveable, 

« as he has or may hereafter lawfully acquire, and 


the moſt learned and moſt illuſtrious Prelates of France, , Cen; pare 
* alſo that he may ſucceed to all thoſe goods and 
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was to have ſent it to him. 270. of the Dutch 


VERSORIS (PETER DE) Lord of Fontenai le Vicomte Marilli, and part of 
Montoger, and Head of the Council of the Dukes of Guile (a) in the ſixteenth Century, 
was Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, and” one of the moſt famous and illuſtrious 
perſons of his profeſſion, He was born at Paris February the 16th 1528 (5) of a noble 
family, and one that had been conſiderable for a long time (c) [4]. He had been deſigned 
by his father for an officer in a ſovereign court; but having ſpent extravagantly in his youth 
the money deſigned for that purpoſe, he reſolved to repair that fault by a vigorous applica- 
tion, by which . . . . he became one of the moſs eminent Advocates of his time. He was 
—_ ſ ſo perfect a maſier of all the things neceſſary for him, that he ſcarce made uſe of any 

(4) Opuſeules de books (d). He pleaded for the Jeſuits in 15604, upon the famous trial which they had 

Loifel, pag. 751. ith the Univerſity of Paris, and properly ſpeaking he gained the cauſe. He was de- 

(0 See the fe- puted to the States of Blois in 1576, and ſpoke in the name of the third eſtate. He was 

mark Cl. no leſs qualified for conſultations than pleadings (e). He was extremely zealous for his 

TT Senn e 3 clients, 


(a) Manuſeript 
Memoir. 


(5). Opuſcules de 
| Loiſel, pag. 556. 


(c) Manuſcript 
Memoir. 


1 
e 


| [4] Of 'a noble family, and one that bad been conſi- 40 Doctors of the Univerſity, and wrote ſeveral works 


1 Opuſeules de 
8 Lor ſel, 


derable for a long time.) I am furniſhed with a proof of 
this by Monſieur Joly in his notes uponthe Alphabetical 
Index of Advocates, printed with divers tracts of An- 
thony Loiſel in 1652, Mr. Peter Verſoris, ſays 


„ he (1), Advocate in Parliament was, deſcended of ©* uſed to do at that time. He ſent for his nephew to 


a noble family, which came originally from Gentle- 
«©. men in Normandy about Falaize, as he has remarked 
« himſelf in his genealogy which he wrote with his 
„ own hand during the leiſure, which the contagious 
«4 diſeaſe; that raged, in 1582, afforded. him, he 
, being then retired to his houſe at Clichy da Garenne 
« near Paris. Their name was le Tourneur, which 
« | they aſterwards changed to that of Verſoris. John 
„ e Tourneur called Verſoris coming firſt to Paris 
« about the reigu of Charles VIII. was one of the firſt 


« in Latin, ſome of Which are obſerved in this genea- 
« logy to be found in the library of Minims at Nigeon. 
He changed his French name of le Tourneur to 
the Latin one of Verſoris, as the men of learning 


him, and brought him up to the Law, and married 
him td Jane Fournier of a good family, and a near 
c relation of the Lieutenant Civil Charmolue, From 


this marriage all the Verſoris's are ſprung, who 
„ have moſt of them diſcharged the office of Advo- 


* cate in the palace and the Chatelet with great repu- - 
„ tation.“ There is ſomething wanting in this account 


of Mr. Joly; we do not find here, that the nephew 
whom Jonx IR TourNevuR had with him, was 


named FRED ERIC LE ToURNEUR, and that in imi- 
tation 
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clients, eſpecially for the -Houſe of Guiſe . . | and be died in leſs than four or five bours 
December the 25th 1588, of regret and ſorrow upon 1 the account of the death of the 


G Opuſels de Duke of Guiſe [B], who was killed at Blois (f). It is 


aid, that this Duke made uſe of 


Toe, res. 5a7. his advice only in domeſtic affairs, but not in State-intrigues (g). We ſhall ſee below 
Te) See the re- in what his talents conſiſted [C]. Mornac has made an elogium upon him in his Feriæ (5) tale, de 


matt IB]. Forenſes (b). We ſhall ſpeak of his deſcendants [D]. | 


tation of his uncle he took the name of Verſoris. He 

left one fon WiLLiam VERSORIS, who was Lord of 
SGarge, and a famous Advocate, and father of our 
(2) From a ma- PETER VERSORIS (2). This is undoubtedly the 
nuſcript Memoir. ſame William Verſoris, whom we find in the lift of be 
Adwocates pleading in the Court of Parliament in 

(3) It is in Page 1524 (3), and who died at the age of five and twenty 
744 8 5: of Loi- years, after having been ive times married, as Mr. 
ada Peter Verforis remarks in the genealogy which he wrote 
(4) Loiſel, 251 of the Verforis in 1582 (4). Mr. Blachard mentions 


Fopra, pag- 750. this family in his catalogue of the Counſellors of the 


Parliament of Paris. The arms of it are argent 4 trois 
ancolies d'azur, two in chief, and one in point, with a 
faſce of gules in the middle. 


I of regret and ſorrow upon 


| hearing the account of the death of the Duke of Guiſe.] 
(5) Ibid. p. 750, Mr. Joly relates the affair thus. Peter Verſoris (5) 
751. ce was Head of the Council of the Duke of Guile, 
„and Keeper of his Seals, and was greatly zealous 
« for his whole family, though he had no ſhare in, 
% nor was privy to any but his domeſtic affairs; ſo 
* that on the very day of the barricadoes 1588, he 
„ came in his coach in the morning to the Hotel de 
* Guiſe, to ſpeak with him according to cuſtom, 
% not knowing any thing of what was paſt, and re- 
*© turned home without ſeeing him, the Duke of 
„ Guiſe having at that time more urgent affairs to 
« think of. He died the ſame year in the morning 
«* of Chriſtmas day, having been informed the evening 
* before at his collation what was done at Blois, 


&« with which he was extremely affected, lamenting 


4 the misfortunes into which he ſaw they were going 
to fall, and laying with grief, that thoſe Princes, 
« (meaning the Dukes of Guiſe) were wwell beloved, 
* and that if the King had nat prevented it, he would 
rave been greatly perplexed. However, he preſerved 
«* the utmoſt tranquillity, and went to bed with a re- 
« ſolution to communicate at the Maſs at midnight, 
© having already confeſſed himſelf; but not being 
« able to go thither on account of his indiſpoſition, 


« Monſieur de Verthamon Counſellor in Parliament 


« his ſon-in-law, and his daughters, coming to ſee 
e him at their return about five a clock in the morning, 
* found him dead in his bed. The eldeſt of his ſons, 
% Frederic Verſoris, was then young, and was admitted 
« Counſellor in Parliament a conſiderable time after. 
« His two ſons-in-law Mr. Rancher Maſter of the 
„ Requeſts, and Monſieur de Verthamon, who was 
«* likewiſe Counſellor in Parliament, followed the 
« King's perſon and fortune during all thoſe commo- 
« tions, as well in the State of Blois as in the Parlia- 

«© ment at Tours.” | | 
C] We ſhall ſee . . in what his talents conſiſted.] 
Anthony Loiſel has made a kind of parallel between 
(6) Ibid. pag: John le Maiſtre and Peter Verſoris. The firſt, ſays 
26+ 
a points of law, cuſtom and practice, very prudent and 
deliberate, as he ſhewed both at the bar and in the 
diſcharge of his places. Having afterwards reſigned 
that of Preſident to Monſieur de Sillery, he was defirous 
of living and dying privately in his houſe, where he 
as conſulted without going to Court, and often employed 
in arbitrations. He then adds: It was not quite the 
_«« ſame with Mr. Peter Verſoris, for though they 
„ went to him, it was chiefly to correct ſome faults, 


couſin, and died November the 6th 1691. 


he (6), vas indeed a very able Advocate, well ſtilled in 


Loifel, page 75%» 


x which happen ſometimes in preparing a cauſe for 

« hearing, as indeed he was full of fine and ſubtle 

“inventions, and ſo well ſkilled in the buſineſs of the 

« Bar, that though he had in a manner quitted it, 

«c yet the Bar never quitted him, his houſe being 

another Court; ſo that he kept not only his days, 

« mornings, and afternoons, but alſo hours, which (*) 7 4. Pair 
« he managed ſo for one and another, that he 425 W Pg 
« had people perpetually waiting in his great 20 beginning of 
„hall, while he gave his advice in the little 5s treatiſe of 
„one. And as he was conſulted in the latter years £776 eloguence. 
« of his life, ſo in his younger years he was employed 3 "5:4 
% more than any perſon in pleadings, as a man, who time Meflieurs 
«« ſpoke with a lively, ready, and natural eloquence, Mangot and Ver- 
« (*) and with great eaſe and conviction, which ro- ſoris; but one 

* cured him the greateſt and nobleſt cauſes of that ee 0 
time, as that of the Jeſuits, () which we pleaded NG 
“together, he in defence of them, (/ and I in de. with a ſharp and 
* fence of the Univerſity of Paris, of which I will clear voice, and 
ſay nothing to you, ſince every body may form a 2% like a great 
« judgment, our two pleadings being printed, except 1 
* that having read his ſome years ago, I did not a full and free 
« elteeem it ſo highly, as I had done when we pleaded expreſſion, or a 
* together ; which ariſes from the grace and force and 8reat and accu- 
weight, which are given to a diſcourſe by the voice eue eee 
* and action, eſpecially by his which was beautiful AR. 4 
* and agreeable, in compariſon of a dead, mute, and thoughts about 
“ unanimated reading. It is true, that he had a de- cauſes, he did not 
e fe&, which was, that he commonly pronounced an 89 ſo far as his 
« A for an E, and an E for an A; and thoſe who ©” n 


= | been cultivated 
„ knew what he cited from claflic authors, found that by care N 


3 
* 


*© he was not very converſant in them. However, would have carri- 


« taking all together, he was a great advocate,” ed him. 


[D] We ſhall ſpeak of his deſcendants.) He married 
Mary Coignet, by whom 12 left — 5 ſons and two (3) 4 aſquier in 
daughters. FrEDERIC, JaMEs, CATHARINE, and 22 NN 
Mary. The laſt was wife to Francis de Vertamont Mr. de Sainte 
Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris, and died in Au- Marthe mentions 
guſt 1625. Catharine was married September the 5th at large bow he 


1580 to Anthony Rancher, Lord of la Foucaudiere, t engaged in 


that cauſe, and all 


Counſellor in Parliament, Maſter of the Requeſts, and that paſſed in it. 


afterwards Preſident in the Parliament of Paris. 


FrEeDeERIC DE VERSORIS, Counſellor in the Par- (I) Mr. Peter 


liament February the 19th 1501, left among other chil- Verſorie, ſays be 


. - b 
dren Francis FREDERIC Lord of Fontenai le Vi- Ti, oy - 


comte (who left but one daguhter) and LEWIS Lord a great Advocate 
of Marſilli, Lieutenant of the Guards, who left only pleaded againft 
two daughters. They died without iſſue. The youngeſt me for the Jeſu- 


f | . its, being aſſiſted 
was married September the 1oth 1689 to her ſecond 3 
| niſhed him by 

James ps VERsoR15s, the other ſon of our Advo- Caigord the je- 


cate, was Lord of Coulommiers, Counſellor and Se- ſuit, born in Au- 
cretary to the King, and father of PzTzR DE VER- elne, one of 


soRIS Lord of Coulommiers, Beauvoir, and Malmuſſe, 18 


the King's Steward in Ordinary. This Peter de Verſo- the Court ever 
ris left five children, three daughters, who are Nuns, bad, and I have 
and two ſons, Charles and Peter. ChARLESS DE VEI- often ſeen him 
sokis Lord and Patron of Api and Beauvoir, married © *nded as 
at firſt his ſecond couſin the daughter of LEWIS DE ginal of Lorrain- 
VERSORIS Lieutenant in the Guards, and afterwards | 
March 3, 1695 married Genevieve Bourgoin, by whom (7) Extracted 
he had no children, PETER ps VEXSORIS Lord of fem a manu- 
Beauvoir married Maidemoiſelle 'Tonnelier at Orleans (cript Memoir. 
February the 22d 1700 (7). _ _ 


VESPASIAN (TITUS FLAVIUS) ſon of an honeſt Publican [4], and grandſon 
of a Collector, who had been Captain of a company of an hundred men in Pompey's 


(x )Saeton. in 2 7 881 N | 

Nei er It LI Son of an beef publican.] That is to fay, 
Flavius Petro Of a publican, who was a man of probity, and be- 
Municeps Reoti- haved himſelf in his employment ſo generouſly and 
nus bello civili equitably, that he received from the cities a public 
Ponpganarum . and laſting teſtimony of his integrity. Hujus (x) fins 
2 vr aj , cognomine Sabinus . . . publicum quadrageſime in Afia 
coattiones argen- git. Manebantgque imagines d civitatibus ei pofite ſub 
— 2 hoc titulo, KAAZE THANNHEANTI, Poſtea famus 

, 


ap Heluttios extreuit, ibique diem obiir, fuperft a 


party, 
6 itibus ux- 
ore Veſpaſia Polla, & duobus ex ca liberii: quorum major 
Sabinus ad præfecturam urbis, minor Veſpafianus ad 
principatum uſque proceſſit. i. e. His ſon ſirnamed 
« Sabinus. . was a public collector of the taxes 
« in Aſia. He had ſtatues erected to him with this 
1 inſcription, To THE HoxngsT PUBLICAN. | He af- 
«« terwards was an Uſurer in Helvetia, where he died, 

J leaving 


ther did not want | 


” ſuch by the Car- 
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#) Sueton. in 
S aer (4) 
eitation (1). 
(5) Idem n ibid, 
cap · 2. 


(c) It is in the 
gth of Chriſt, 


(d) Avia memo- 
riam tantopere di- 
lexit, ut ſolenni- 


Gus ac feſtis die- 


bus pocillo guogue 
ejus angento pot are 
er ſeueraverit. 


Idem, ibid, 


Was afterwards ſent into Britain (e), where he fought thirty times with the enemy, 


party (a), and had eſcaped from the battle of Pharſalia, roſe to the higheſt dignity 
upon earth, for he became Emperor of Rome in the year of Chriſt 69. He was born 
at a village in the country of the Sabines near Reate (b) November the 17th, in the 
year of Rome 761 (c). He was brought up in the country by Tertulla his grandmother 
by the father's ſide, and preſerved ſo great a reſpect for her memory, that at great ſo- 
lemnities he always drank out of her goblet (d). He roſe gradually through all the 
poſts of the Empire. 

of his ſervices. Crete and the Province of Cyrene, fell to his lot, while he was Oueſtor. 
He was refuſed the Ædileſhip the firſt time he aſked it. He afterwards obtained it, but 
he was only the laſt of the ſix AÆdiles, and even arrived at this place with ſome diffi- 
culty. He was more ſucceſsful in aſking for the Pretorſhip; he obtained the firſt the 
firſt time he ſtood for it. He made uſe of many artifices to gain the favour of Caligula, 
and had a great intereſt with Narciſſus under the Emperor Claudius. It was through the 
intereſt. of this favourite, that he was ſent into Germany at the head of a Legion. He 
and 
ſubdued two powerful Nations, and above twenty Cities, and the Iſle of Wight. This 
procured him the honour of a Triumph, five Prieſthoods, and the Conſulſhip. He 
lived in a kind of retirement while Agrippa continued in favour, who hated all Nar- 


ciſſus's friends. Upon his return to buſineſs he was made Proconſul of Africa, and per- 


f 5 TY Pe 
formed the duties of that poſt with great reputation [B], and without inriching himſelf. 


He attended Nero in his travels through Greece, but not being complaiſant enough to 


applaud that Emperor's ſinging [C], he was intirely diſgraced, and concealed himſelf in 


4 leaving behind him his wife Veſpaſia Polla and two 
« children by her; the elder of whom Sabinus was 
4 advanced to be Governor of the city, and the 
«« younger Veſpaſian to be Emperor.” Perſons of a 
ſatyrical turn cannot come in here with their gloſſes, 
and ſay that Veſpaſian's father was an honeſt publican 


in the ſame ſenſe, as one of thoſe, who was crucified 


with Chriſt, is ſtyled the good thief. The latter did not 
deſerve that character in ſenſu compoſito, as the Logi- 
cians ſpeak, but only in ſenſu diviſo. He was not 


| bebt and a thief at the ſame time, but from a thief 


e became good. The ſame thing muſt be ſaid of 


Zaccheus; he was not an honeſt man during the col - 
lecting of the public taxes; he became ſo by acts of 


(a) See St. Luke, 
| ch. ix. 


() See Nouvelles 
de la Republique 


des Lettres, for 


June 168 5, arti- 
cle 2 at the end. 


reſtitution and repentance (z). This cannot be ſaid of 
the father of our Emperor; for he united the character 
of an honeſt man, and that of a publican ſo much 
decried in the Goſpel and in profane writers. Nay 
even the ſatyriſts, who cannot deny this, would aggra- 
vate things too much, if they ſhould apply this thought, 
theſe two words are extremely ſurprized to find them- 
ſelves together, for probably they never ſaw one another 
before. I have formerly quoted this (3), in obſerving, 
that great learning was joined with great modeſty. 
However we ſee ſome inſtances of this union ; and we 


ſee ſome farmers of the revenues honeſt men, though it 


muſt be owned, that in all ages theſe two characters 
have been ſeparated. The opportunities of gaining 
occaſion the amaſling of wealth, which is freely ſpent 
in luxury; but to ſupport ſuch expences, new and 
exorbitant extorſions are neceſſary. Julian the Apoſtate 
knew very well that the Financiers love luxury. Ewe- 


nerat iiſdem diebus, theſe are Ammianus Marcellinus's 


(4) Lib. 22. cap» 


4. page m. oo. 


(s) Page 327. of Si (5). 


the gth tome of 

the edit. in 12a mo. 

See alſo the iſt 

tome, pag» 705 
ſeq 


(6) Sueton. in 


Veſpaſ. cop : I» 


words (4), ut ad demendum Imperatoris capillum ton ſor 
wenire praceptus, introiret quidam ambitious veſtitus. 
Nuo viſo Fulianus obſtupuit : Ego, inguit, non Ratio. 
nalem juſt, ſed Tonſorem acciri. i. e. It happened 
« at that time, that a barber being ordered to ſhave 
« the-Emperor, there came in a perſon magnificently 
« dreſſed, upon ſeeing of whom Julian was amazed, 


« and ſaid, J ordered a Barber, and not a Receiver of 


« the Taxes to be ſent for.“ 'This is the poiſon, which 
corrupts the hearts of thoſe, who are concerned in the 
Finances. See ſeveral remarks againſt them in La 
Mothe le Vayer in the firſt part of his Proſe tha- 

We may obſerve, that Veſpaſian's anceſtors by the 
mother's fide were more illuſtrious than thoſe by his 
father's ſide; for Veſpaſia Polla his mother was ſiſter 
to a Senator, and daughter to Veſpaſianus Pollio, who 
had conſiderable poſts in the army. Pola Nurfie 
heneſto genere orta patrem habuit Veſpaſianum Pollionem, 
ter T1 * waph militum, PrafeFumgue caſtrorum, fratrem- 
gue ſenatorem pretoria dignitatis (5). 1. e. Polla 
4. was born at Nurſia of a good family, and daughter 
« of Velipaſianus Pollio, who had been thrice Tribune 


Vol. IX. 


66 


rat (10). 


a little 


« of the ſoldiers, and Quarter-Mafter-General ; and 


«© her brother was a Senator of the Pretorian rank.“ 
Several monuments of this family were ſeen at a place 


called Veſpaſiz, on the top of a mountain fix miles 


from Nurſia in the road to Spoleto. Theſe ſhew its 


ancient luſtre, Lei (Veſpaſiis) Veſpaſſorum complura mo- 
numenta exſiant, magnum indicium ſplendoris familie 


& wetuſtatis (7). 
Velpaſian took the ſirname of Sabinus, we muſt con- 


clude, that from that time the younger brothers ſome- 
times took a ſirname borrowed from their mother's 
family, and terminated like thoſe which indicated 


adoption. : | | 
LB] Performed the duties of that poſt with great re- 


putation.] We have here a proof of what was (aid 


above (8), that Suetonius was not prompted by a ſa- 
tyrical ſpirit to ſpeak: ill of people. He gives here en- 
comiums on Veſpaſian, which are very contrary to the 
teſtimony of Tacitus : this ſhews, that he had tho- 
roughly examined what had been ſaid in defence of and 
againſt Veſpaſian's conduct, and that finding the inju- 
rious reports concerning him falſe, he rejected them in 
order to do juſtice to that Proconſul. An hiſtorian, 
who is naturally malignant and ſatyrical, does not act 
in that manner. 
nec fine magna dignatime adminiſtravit: nifi quod Adr u- 
meti ſeditione quadam, rapa in eum jacta ſunt, Re- 
diit certe nibilo opulentior, ut qui prope labefacta jam 


fide, omnia prædia fratri obligarit (9). i. e. Aﬀer- 


„Wards having the province of Africa by lot, he go- 
« yerned it with great integrity and eſteem, except tnat 

in a ſedition at Adrumetum turneps were thrown at 
him. It is certain that he returned not at all the 
richer, for his credit was fo far exhauſted, that he 
mortgaged all his eſtate to his brother.” You lee that 
Suetonius does not conceal, that the inhabitants of Adru- 
metum made an inſurrection, and threw turneps at Veſ- 
paſhan. He is ſo much the more to be believed in the 


ce 


«c 
«6 


encomiums which he beſtows on him, and therefore we 


may believe, that Tacitus was not jult nor exact 
enough, who tells us only, that Veſpaſian was decried, 
and drew upon himſelf the public hatred during that 
Proconſulſhip. Untegram illic ac favorabilem Proconſu- 
latum Vitellius ; famoſum inviſumgue Veſpafianus ege- 


„ ſian with diſgrace, expoſing himſelf to the hatred 
of the people.” | 
[C] Not being complaiſant enovgh to applaud Nere's 
ſinging. ] That Prince's attachment to mulic was a ri- 
diculous extravagance. The reaſon of his voyage to 
Greece was to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the muſical diſ- 
putes, which were held in ſeveral cities of that country, 


and to carry the prize (11). Suetonius relates upon this ** 5 


occaſion a great many circumſtances abſolutely attoniſh- 
ing (12). He tells us among other things, 


8 R 


Now fince the eldeſt brother of (7) Idem, ibid+ | 


Exin ſortitus Africam, integerrime, 


1, e. Vitellius had acted in his Proconſul- (10) Tacit. H. 
ſhip there with integrity and reputation, but Velpa- lib. 2. cap, 97. 


709 


He was appointed Tribune of the ſoldiers in Thrace on account | 


(e] Now called 
England. 


($) In the rem; | 
[Dl of the article 
SUETONiUS, 


(9) Suet. in Veſ- 
paſiano, cap. 4« 


(11) Suet. in Ne. 

rone, cap 22. 

See alſ: Tacit. 

Ann. ib. 10. cap. | 
F 4 


(12) Suet. ibid. 


that no cap, 23, & 
body » & ſegq» 
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a little town. He did not think himſelf ſafe there; he feared the fatal conſequences of 
Nero's reſentment, when he received the news that he was appointed Governor of a 
Province and General of an Army. No perſon was thought more proper than he to 
reduce the Jewiſh Nation, which had been ſo preſumptuous as to rebel. This expedition, 
wherein Titus his ſon ſerved him as Lieutenant General, was in all reſpe&s glorious to 
him, and opened him a paſſage to the throne. He began to hope for that high dignity 
O. Tates frm during the civil war between Otho and Vitellius (F). Divers preſages, which promiſed 
goa, caps 8. & bim a very elevated fortune, contributed greatly to his reſolutions of ſeizing the Imperial 
Ius Authority ; for beſides that they made an impreſſion upon his mind, they furniſhed his 
(e) Tacit. Bip friends with a good opportunity of animating him to that attempt. Tacitus (g) and 
id. 2. cap. 78. Suetonius (5), who have mentioned theſe preſages, have not omitted the anſwer given 


710 


5) Sueton, as; him upon Mount Carmel. It was given by the true God, if we believe the Carmelites, 
 fupra, ap. 5. who build upon the authority of thoſe two hiſtorians the chimerical antiquity of their 


Order, and the pretended ſucceſſion of the diſciples of the Prophet Elijah continued to 
the beginning of their inſtitution [D]. Veſpaſian, though animated by theſe preſages (4) You will fs 


and the importunity of his friends, heſitated for ſome time; and the concurrence of fe. Fm Ter. 


(i) Idern, ibid. Hp. lib. 2. cap. 


cap. 6. 


veral fortuitous cauſes (i), and the moſt preſſing reaſons of Mucianus (t), were neceſſary 75, 77. 


body was allowed to go out of the theatre while Nero 
was ſinging, and that ſome women were obliged to 
lye in there, and that becauſe the gates of the cities 


were ſhut, ſome perſons were ſo tired with hearing that 


(13) Idem, ibid. 
* 


(14) Idem, in 
Vaſpaſ ans, cap. 4+ 
(13) Above; ci- 
tation (13), 


Prince and applauding him, that they eſcaped privately 
over the walls, or pretended to be dead, that they 
might be carried out of the city under pretence of being 
buried. Cantante eo, ne neceſſaria quidem cauſa exce- 
dere theatro licitum erat. Iiague & enixe quædam in 
SpeHaculis dicuntur, & multi tædis audiendi laudandigque, 
claufis oppiderum portis, aut furtim defiluiſſe de muro, 
aut merte fimulata funere elati (13). It is eaſy to con- 


ceive, that Nero's Indignation was extreme againſt 
Veſpaſian, who often left the theatre, or flept while 


his maſter was ſinging. Peregrinatione Achaica inter 
comites Neronis, cum cantante eo, aut diſcederet ſæpius, 
aut præ ſens obdormiſceret, graviſſimam contraxit offen- 
fam : prohibituſque non contubernio modo, ſed etiam pub- 
lica ſalutatione, ſeceſſit in parvam ac deviam civitatem, 
guaad latenti, etiamgue extrema metuenti, provincia cum 
exercitu oblata eft (14), It will be aſked why Sueto- 
nius ſays here, that Veſpaſian often leſt the theatre? 
Had not he aſſerted in another place (15), that no body 
was permitted to go out upon any occaſion or pretence 
whatſoever ? I anſwer, that indeed he has not well 
remembered to reconcile all the parts of his account ; 
but that to juſtify him in ſome meaſure we may ſup- 


' poſe, that the prohibition of going out was a con 


quence of the liberty which ſeveral perſons took of not 

ying till the ſpectacle was ended. Veſpaſian before 
this prohibition was one of thoſe, wbo had laid the 
leaſt reſtraint upon himſelf. He began by that means 


to diſpleaſe the Prince, and finiſhed his diſgrace after he 


| inſtead of applying this to the year of the muſical vic- 
tories which Nero gained at Rome, he has applied it 


had been forbid to go away. He obeyed, but ſlept in 
the theatre. I ſee no better means of reconciling theſe 
two paſſages of Suetonius. It may perhaps be ima- 
gined, that he has confounded the time ; I mean, that 


to the year of the victories gained in Greece. We learn 
from Tacitus, that it was at Rome that Veſpaſian fell 
into diſgrace, on account of his having ſlept during the 
muſical diſputes of the Emperor. Ferebantgue Veſpaſia- 
num, lamquam ſomno conniveret, a Phærbo liberto incre- 
pitum, agreque meliorum precibus obteftum : mox immi- 


(16) Tacit. Ann, nentem perniciem majore fato effugiſſe (16). i. e. It 
lib. 16. cap. $. ad « js reported, that Veſpaſian was ſeverely reprimanded 


onn. Rome 818. 


„for {ſleeping by Phoebus the freedman, and with 
„great difficulty ſaved, through the entreaties of the 
« better ſort of people; and afterwards eſcaped an im- 


_ 4+ minent danger by his fate, which deſigned him great 


(77) Tillemont, 
Hiſt des Emper, 
tom. 2. p. m. 6. 


„ things.” Mr. de Tillemont imagines, that Veſpaſian 
was twice guilty of the fault of ſleeping during Nero's 
ſinging, firſt at Rome, and afterwards in the cities of 
Greece (17). This is not probable ; a Courtier, who 
has run the riſque of his lite, takes better care to avoid 
a relapſe, eſpecially when it is eaſy to avoid it. 

[D] The anſwer given him upon Mount Carmel. 
The Carmelites. . . build upon it the chimerical antiquity 
of their order.) Let us quote Tacitus's words. Eft Fur 
dæam inter Syriamgue Carmelys, ita vocant montem, 
deumque nec fimulachrum deo, aut templum, (fic tra- 
didere majores ) ara tantum & reverentia. Illic ſacrifi- 
canti Veſpaſians, cum ſpes ocultay yer ſaret animo, Bafili- 


rur (19), 


to 


des ſacerdu, inſteꝶis idemtidem extis, Quiequid eſt, in- 


quit, Veſpaſiane, quod paras, ſeu domum exſtruere, 
ſeu prolatare agros, five ampliare ſervitia, datur tibi 
magna ſedes, ingentes termini, multum hominum, 
Has ambages & flatim exceperat fama, & tune ape- 


riebat, nec quidquam magis in ore wulgi : crebriores 


apud ipſum ſermoanes quanto ſherantibus plura dicun- 


tur (18). i. e. Between Judea and Syria lyes (18) Tacit. Eg. 
«« Carmel: ſo the mountain and the Deity are cal- lib. 2. cap. 78. 


„% led; nor has the Deity any image or temple (for 
«© ſuch is the religion delivered down from their an- 
« ceſtors) but only an altar and reverence paid to 
% him. As Veſpaſian was ſacrificing there, while he 
i was revolving ſecret hopes in his mind, Bafilides 


*« the Prieſt, looking frequently upon the entrails, ſaid, 


« Whatever dqfign, Yeſpafian, you have in your mind 


«© creaſe the number of your ſlaves, a great ſeat, large 


« boundaries, and a vaſt number of ſervants are granted 
66 
; You. 


« and explained it, and nothing was more current in 


«« the mouth of the vulgar. It was frequently men - 


4 tioned to him; for the more hopes people entertain, 


the more they are pleaſed with ſuch diſcourſes.” The 


laſt words of this quotation I thought ought not to be 


ſuppreſſed, for they contain an excellent reflection, or 
rather a lively image of the deceits and illuſions of am- 


bition. The people diſcourſed of thoſe preiages, but 


thoſe who were about Veſpaſian talked of them ſtill 


more ; for the more ſuch diſcourſes are perceived to 
excite hopes, the more they are repeated. Apud 


Judæam Carmeli Dei oraculum conſulentem, ita confir- 


mavere ſortes, ut quicguid cogitaret wolyeretgue animo, 


quantumlibet magnum, id eſe f polliceren- 
i. e. When he conſu 


Fame immediately reported this dark anſwer, 


ted in Judea the ora - (19) Sueton. in 


« cle of the God Carmel, he was ſo. confirmed by the oh eſpafianc, cap. 5 


« anſwer of it, that how great deſigns ſoe ver he re- 
« volved in his mind, the ſucceſs of them was pro- 
« miſed him.“ Thoſe, who conſider the circumſtances 


of the words of thoſe two hiſtorians, and underſtand 


the religion which God gave tothe Jews, will readily 
be convinced, that the oracle conſulted by Veſpaſian 
upon that mountain was a falſe Deity, and one as falſe 
as that of Delphi. However the Carmelites have not 
ſcrupled to maintain, that it was the oracle of that God, 
who was worſhipped at Jeruſalem. A Spaniſh Monk 
named Hermenigildus a SanQo Paulo confuted this 

retence, by ſhewing the Paganiſm of this God Carme- 

us mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius; but the Car- 


melite Laurence Angelus Eſpin could not bear this 
truth ; he publiſhed at Saragoſſa a piece, to which he 


gave the pompous and inſulting title of Ruina Idoli Car- 
melitici, quad ſomniavit Reverendifi. P. Fr. Hermenigil- 
dus d S. Paulo. This bold writer does not keep up 
his haughty character ; we find him reduced to ſilence 
by the Marquis d' Agropoli, who publiſhed at Seville in 
1678 a book, wherein 
and full of learning, that father Hermenigildus a Sancto 
Paulo, his good friend, maintained a gaod cauſe. The 
Carmelites reſolved to take their revenge on him for this, 
and to gratify their reſentment with the more addreſs, 
they proſecuted the Marquis for having rejected the pre- 
tended Haubert of Seville. Zadem aftu contra Mar- 
chionem mihi conſentientem procedunt 3; eamdem quidem 
3 


 ſhews in a method very ſolid 


pretendentes 


þ 
E 


(1) Ambigua de 


| 2 fama: 


I 

foluſgue omnium 
ante ſe principum 
in melius mutatus 
eft. Tacit. ibid. 
lib. 1. cap. 50. 


(m) Sueton. in 


Veſpafiano, cap. 
23. | 


(20) Dan. Pape- 
brochius, Præf. 
ad Examen Di- 
vinitatis quam in 
Carmelo Veſpa fi- 
anus conſuluit. 


(27) lis; ibid, 


VES 


to induce him to change his uncertainty for a fixed deſign of declaring himſelf Empe- 
ror, It is very probable, that the lies, which were artfully ſpread abroad, contributed 
greatly to the ſucceſs of his undertaking [E]. He was the firſt, who grew better, after 
he was raiſed to the Throne (7), and it would be unjuſt not to own, that he corrected 
many abuſes, and did ſeveral excellent things. The deſire of amaſſing wealth was his great 
fault, he took no care to conceal it : however there. is reaſon. to believe that he managed 
it in ſuch a manner, that part of his extortions was imputed to his concubine Cænis [FI. 
This was a poor way of clearing himſelf; 
not of her ſelling places, would have thought ſuch ignorance a very ſcandalous fault. 
He was the firſt who laid a tax upon urine (n). Something has been ſaid in another 


prætendentes cauſam, reapſe verò flomachantes guad ſuum 
Laurentium E ſpin Conatum Carmelo vindicare pro ætate 
Veſpaſiani decorem indebitum, fecerit obmuteſcere (20). 
They accuſed him to the Inquiſition of being an ac- 
complice of Papebroch ; a French writer, ſaid they, 


and hired to write againſt Spain. They pretended that 


he had betrayed Spain, and that his crime was really 
treaſon. Negue ſcimus, inquiunt, utrum major fit au- 


dacia, quod homo Francus (qualem me fingunt) eo yo 
utatur contra ſcriptores Hiſpanos, quam quod Agropolita- 
nu Marchio, homo mere laicus, ſcriptis ſuis ignorantia 
plenis, patriæ honorem prodat, favens auctori Franco, 


quem novit conductum ut ſcribat contra Hiſpaniam 
quod grave Marchionis illius delictum eſt, perduellionis 
etiam crimine exaggeratum, adeoque facit eum ſacro 
Tribunali delatabilem, ficut eum delatamus in preſentia- 
rum, una cum Papebrochio, ut eorundem peccatorum com- 


plicem (21). This is what they did in 1691 ; and we 


find by this, that the moſt eminent titles do not ſe- 
cure a perſon from the perſecution of the Monks ; 
for no body can have greater titles than that Marquis. 
Here is part of them ; I cannot t them all, for 


an et cetera, Which the reader is going to ſee, prevents 


me Gaſpar de Mendoza, Ibannes de Segovia & Peralta, 


Eques Ordinis de Alcantara, Marchio de Mondexar, Co- 


mes Tendiliæ, & utroque titulo ex primatibus Hiſpanic ; 


niſh at Seville, and tranſlated into Latin by Father 


(22), For Septem- 
ber and October 


1698, pag» 730, 
& ſeq- 


(23) Exam. Di- 
vinitatis, Art. 
25. 

(24) Pſalm | 
IxXiX+ I 5» 


25) Marcell. 
onatus, Scbol, in 
Hiſt. Roman. 


(26) Sueton. in 
Haltano, cap. 


nec mon Marchio de Valhermoſe & Agropoli, Dominus 
Provinciæ de Almoguera, Toparcha Oppidorum Corpæ, 


Meci, Fuentonobiliæ, Loranciæ, Aunionis, Viane, c. 


Obſerve, that his work was publiſhed in Spa- 
Papebroch a Jeſuit of Antwerp, and not a French 


one, as the accuſers igubrantly pretend. This Latin 
tranſlation was printed at Antwerp in 1698. See the 


Journaliſts of Utrecht (22). | 


perſon of Veſpaſian ; for he quotes (23) ſeveral au- 


thors, who were of opinion, that this Emperor is the 


wild boar, of which David ſpoke by a prophetic ſpi- 
rit (24). He ſays, that he is called Cæſer piorum in 
the Sibylline verſes; and that he and his ſon Titus are 
the types of Antichriſt in the opinion of Malvenda. 


What probability, concludes he, is there that the true 


God would honour ſuch a man with his anſwers? He 
ſolidly confutes Marcellus Donatus (25), who held that 
opinion. | | 


[E] 1t is very probable, that the lies . . 


„ Contri- 


buted greatly to the ſucceſs of this undertaking. ] Copies 
of a 5 A * the Emperor Otho to Veſpaſian were 


diſperſed, wherein the latter was appointed that Em. 
peror's avenger; not to remark that Otho expreſſed 
a ſtrong defire, that Veſpaſian might relieve the com- 
monwealth. A report alſo was ſpread, that Vitellius 
had reſolved to tranſport into Syria the Legions in 
Germany, and into Germany the Legions of Syria. 
Plurimum cœptis contulerunt, jattatum exemplar epiſtolæ, 
were five falſe, defuncti Othonis ad Veſpaſianum, ex- 
trema obteſtalione ultionem mandantis, & ut Reip. ſub- 
weniret, optantis, ſimul rumor diſſipatus, deſtinaſſe Vitel- 
lium victorem permutare hiberna legionum, & Germa- 
nicas transferre in Orientem ad ſecuriorem mollioremgue 
militiam (26). Theſe two things, which were un- 


doubtedly a fabulous invention of Veſpaſian's ene - 
mies, produced a great effect in favour of Veſpaſian. 


The pretended letter of Otho paſſed for a ſott of laſt 
will, which gave a lawful pretenſion to Veſpaſian. The 
Legions of Syria, which were gy to reſide in ſo 
agreeable a climate, and formed to themſelves a ter- 
rible idea of the ſnows and ice of Germany, were 


eafily drawn into the party of an Emperor, who. 


would prevent that change of winter-quarters. The 
Syrians being accuſtomed to thoſe Legions would have 


offices in the Law, the Army, and thoſe which 
related to Religion, and even the anſwers of Ve- 


22 3 ting to Sejanus to be communicated to Tiberius, and the Emperor 
The Marquis of Agropoli confutes the Carmelites 
among other reaſons by an argument taken from the 


nor was apprehen 


711 
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for even thoſe who believed that' he knew 


place 


been extremely uneaſy to have others brought among | 

them from a barbarous country (27). This encouraged (27) See Tacit. 
them to favour Veſpaſian. This is the fate of Revo- iſt. lib 2. caps 
lutions; they muſt be aſſiſted by a thouſand ſuppoſi- 7% 

tious writings, and falſe alarms raiſed in the minds of 

the people. Without this two in a thouſand would' 

not ſucceed. RE, | 1 ig. 

[F] He managed it in ſuch a manner, that part of 

bis extortions was imputed to his concubine. Cænis.] Xi- 

philin in abridging Dion Caſſius has retrenched a great 

many things, which were undoubtedly very important ; 

but, if J am not miſtaken, he has not done ſo with 

regard to the facts, which related to this concubine : 

he ſeems to me to have retained them all. We find 

in his abridgment when ſhe died (28). We find (28) Xiphilin- 
there, that Veſpaſian loved her tenderly, and that he “ Veſpaſſane, 
owed to her the great power which he gained, and the sm. 221+ 
vaſt wealth which he amaſſed. She ſold all the | 


ſpaſian. No body loſt his life on the account 

of his riches under this Emperor; but many pre- 

ſerved themſelves from death by means of their 

purſe. It was Cænis, who received all theſe ſams, 

and it was with great probability ſuſpected, that ſhe 

took them with the knowledge and conſent of Veſpa- 

ſian. The hiſtorian obſerves, that two things induced 

him to ſpeak of that woman; firſt ſne was very faith- 

ful, and ſecondly, had a very ſtrong memory. *Ejrn- 

dug dd airis dri r Higher iv g dr mne Woe 

exipuxu. 'Cujus propterea mentionent feci, quod maxima La, 
fide & excellenti memoria fuit (29). For here follows (29) Idem, ibid. 
the anſwer, which the made to Antonia, her miſtreſs | 
(30), Who had been obliged to write ſome ſecret rela- (30) Mother of 


a RACE 


ns He of + 4. kan ira » 1 $0 Claudius. See the 
who had ordered it to be blotted out immediately, to remark [C] of 


avoid all the inconveniences of a difcovery : 7t js in the anicle AN- 
vain that you giue me this order; for this and all other TONIA the el- 
things, which you ſay to me, flick ſo firmly in my me- der. 
mory, that they cannot be effaced (31). 1 admire 31 Xiphilins 
this ih her, ſays. the hiſtorian. Taro Te & abrñg «bi ſupra. 
tIavutoe, Id igitur in ea admiratus ſum (32). It 1 
muſt be owned, that this anſwer deſerved a place in +32) Idem, ibid. 
the writings of that author; but it muſt be owned at 
the ſame time, that it was not at all pertinent to his 
ſubject. It could not be juſt, except Antonia had de- 
fired that all the ideas of the letter might be blotted 
out. Now this was her deſire or intention; ſhe was 
deſirous only of deſtroying the outward teſtimonies of 
her ſecret, and what might diſcover it in ſuch a man- 
ner as to form a prot : the did not diſtruſt Cænis, 
| ive of declarations merely verbal 
and deſtitute of the ſupport of writing. To what 
purpoſe was it then, to ſay, that the blotting out the 
letter would not prevent the inconvenience, againſt 
which Antonia was deſirous of taking precautions ? 
Cænis's excellent memory would not have prevented 
Antonia from being intirely at eaſe, when ſhe knew, 
that what ſhe had written was no longer extant. Ob- 
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ſerve, that Cznis had been made free by that Lady, 


and was her Secretary, 'Veſpaſian kept her in his 
houſe before he married, and ſent her away when he 
married; but he took her back again after his wife's 
death, and treated her almoſt upon the foot of a 
wiſe. Poſt uxoris exceſſum, Cænidem Antoniæ liber- 
tam, & a manu dilectam quondam fibi, revocavit in 
contubernium : habuitque etiam Imperator pene juſtæ uxo- 
ris loco (33). When ſhe died, he my ſeveral concu- (33) Sueton. in 
| ought no other an, cap. 3. 


bines (34), which ſhewed, that he t 
woman capable of filling her place, and that he muſt 
have recourſe to a number in order to make up the 
loſs, which he ſuſtained in that ſingle favourite miſtreſs, 
It is remarked as a ſign of the pride or incivility of 1 

Domitian, 1 


8 i 
j 
1 


(34) Idem, ibid. 
cap, 21. 


I 
, 
1 
. 
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Idem, in Domit. 


tom. 2. 5160 YL 
'- - Woh 15 e drawn up in ſuch a manner, that the greateſt names 


ten In the Now place (n) of ſome miraculous cures, of which he paſſed for the author. He died June 


welles de la Rep. 


% Lan f 24, in the year 79, after a reign of ten years wanting ſix days, and aged a little above ſixty 


June 1686, Art. nine years. 
1. pag · 630, 


Pp on » and thoſe who cultivated the liberal arts (p). 


e muſt not forget that he ſhewed great moderation towards thoſe who 
had offended him (o), and that he beſtowed many preſents and favours on men of genius, 


He was never aſhamed of the meanneſs of 


his firſt condition, and laughed at the idle attempts of ſome Genealogiſts, who would 


have made him deſcended from one of the companions of Hercules [G]. He was too 
(#) lm, ibid, fond of jeſting, and carried it even to buffoonry, and made no ſcruple of uſing 


Caps 18. 


Domitian, that Cænis upon ber return from a journey 
offering to kiſs him according to cuſtom, he preſented 


(25) Ceenid? pa- her his hand to kiſs (35). 


tri concubing ex : 5 TENSE 3% 
8 ö G] Langbed at the idle attempts of ſome Genealogifts, 
x oor . wh 1% gy — made bim deſcended from one of the 


rat offerenti na- companions of Hercules.) Moſt of thoſe people are men 


avourite or 


num prebuit, of prodigious aſſurance (36), and when a 
Miniſter of State gives them the ſmalleſt encourage. 


cap. 12. 


(35) Compare proper. A ſuperintendant of the Finances has no- 
— * _— thing to do but to chooſe, and if he is inclined to reward 
N liberally the _— of Genealogies, he may de- 


PINET, fend, if he pleaſes, from the ancient Trojans : 


Tunc licet a Pico numeres genus, altaque i te 
Nomina delectant, omnem Titanida pugnam 
Inter majores ipſumgue Promethea ponas : | 
027) Joren- Sat. De guocungue woles proa uum tibi ſumito libro (37). 
131. 5 
| Then trace your birth from Picus, if you pleaſe 3. 
If he's too modern, and your pride aſpire 
To ſeek the author of your being higher, 
% Chooſe any Titan who the Gods withſtood, 
1 To be the founder of your ancient blood, 
Prometheus, and that race before the flood, J 
« Or any other ſtory you can find, TEE 
« From Heralds, or in Poets, to your mind.” 
- | | | Dzypen. 


« Pegnafiel Contreras of Granada .. not contented. 
% with naming . . . an hundred and eighteen ſucceſ- 


* fions from Adam to Philip III, has ſhewn an hun- 
« dred and twenty one from the ſame original to the 
« Duke of Lerma, for whom he wrote that fine 
« work. With this view, he has, like other writers, 


* raked up the aſhes of old Troy, where he finds, 


* even before the deſtruction of it, two brothers Illus 
 * and Aſaracus, from the firſt of whom he makes 
« the King of Spain deſcend, and from the latter his 
1 excellence, who by this means being nearly related 


4c to his Majeſty, is much more nearly ſo by the ma- 


44 ternal line, which he has drawn up. And becauſe 
« jt would be improper to leave a Duke ſo well de- 
** ſcended without ſome ſovereignties in his families, 


% he ranks ZEneas among his anceſtors . . . He 


* crowds in Brutus a little after Eneas; that Brutus, 
« who is ſaid to have given name to Great Britain 


(35) La Mothe « (38).“ Impoſtures and dupes were no leſs numerous 
formerly than now. If Veſpaſian had been willing, 


te Vayer, Diſ- 
cours de  Hiſterre, 


a Genealogy of the Flavian family would have been 


of ancient Rome would have been inſerted either in 
the male or female line. There would have been 
found in it, 


 Stanteis in curribus A miliancs, 
Et Curia jam dimidies, humeriſque minorem 
Corvinum, & Galbam auriculis naſoque carentem ? 


| (39) Juven, Sat. Famoſos equitum cum: didatere \magiftro (39). 


2. ver · 3+ i 
* © The brave Emilii, as in triumph plac'd, 
„The virtuous Curii, half by time defac'd, | 
« Corvinus, with a mouldring noſe, that bears 

« Injurious ſcars, the ſad effect of years, | 5 
„And Galba grinning without noſe or ears. 


„Od Captains and Dictators of their race.” 


There would have been ſeen there that Murranus, 
who was Killed in the time of neas and was the 
ſtock, whence the moſt ancient Latin Kings were de- 
ſcended. 

© 


the moſt obſcene words. He often made uſe of this turn of expreſſion to elude 


ment, they offer him what extraction he ſhall think 


with that of Veſpaſian, Read the following paſlage 


01 2 Genealogy or hiſtory di Caſa Maxarini, becauſe he 


the 


Murranum bic, ata; & avorum antiqua fonantem 
Nomina, per regeſue actum genus omne Latinos, 
Præcipitem ſcopulb, argue ingemis turbine ſaxi 3 
Excutit (40). | (45) Virgit. 
A of 26.2 . neid. lib. 12. 
«« Murranus boaſting of this blood, that ſprings 329. 
« From a long royal race of Latian Kings, 
As by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 
« Cruſh'd with the weight of an unwieldy ſtone.“ 
| 1 a DRroEN. 
There were ſome who laboured to prove, that the foun- 


ders of the city of Reate, and an hero, whoſe monu- 


ment was ſeen in a ſtreet of Rome, and who had ac- 


companied Hercules, were likewiſe the founders of 


Veſpaſian's family ; but that Emperor was the firſt 
who laughed at their labour; he never concealed the 
meanneſs of his condition, and even ſpoke of it very 
frequently. Mediocritatem priſtinam negue diſſimulavit 


umguam, ac frequenter etiam pre ſe tulit. Quin & 


conantes guoſdam originem Flavii generis ad conditores 


| Reatinos, comitemgue Herculis, cujus monumentum exſtat, | 
via Salaria, referre, irrifit ultro (41). It is not ſtrange, (ar) Suetode in 


that in order to flatter an Emperor ſuch a genealogical Ye/paſiano, caps 
labour ſhould be undertaken, ſince more than this was 12: 

done for a man who was only Queſtor to Auguſtus; 

I mean Quintus Vitellius. A book was written ex- 

preſsly (42) to prove, that his anceftors had reigned (42) Sueton. in 
over all Latium; and that they were deſcended from Vitellio, cap. 1. 
Faunus King of the Aborigines, and Vitellia, who | 
had been honoured in divers places as a Goddeſs. Not- 
withſtanding this, according to ſeveral other writers, 

2 Yao were WIe or even | 
rom a cobler (4.3). It is incredible how many tami- (43) Idem, ibi 
lies have boaſted of a deſcent _ much older than ** fa- cs - _ 
mous fiege of 285. The Glabrio's affirmed, that 

they were ſprung from Eneas (44). The pious Paula (44) Herodian, 
ſo celebrated in the writings 9 St. | 
that ſhe was deſcended from Agamemnon; and this P*8&* m. 70. 
Genealogy was mentioned in her epitaph written by 

St. Jerom : | A me” | 


Scipio 2 genuit, Pauli ſudere farentes 
Gracchorum Soboles, Agamemnonis inciyta proles 


Hoc jacet in tumulo (45). (45) Hieropym. 


Epiſt ad Euſto- 


1. e. Here lyes a lady deſcended from Scipio, the chm Virginem, 
% Pauli and Gracchi, and Agamemnon himſelf,” Pg m. 514 · 
Syneſius Biſhop of Cyrene in the beginning of the 

Vth century declared, that he was babes from 

Hercules, and maintained, that the Archives of Cy- 

rene contained proofs of this deſcent (46). It is not ene 
uſeleſs to remark theſe things; for they ſhew that (46) See Balzac's 
our age does not exceed, the moſt venerable antiquity 2/rraricn: at 
in that kind of Chimeras (47). It furniſhes us on the es * 5 
other hand with an example, which may be compared 5. 6, 66. 
of Naude. Cardinal Mazarin, ſays he (48), „about (47) See La 

„ five years ago, in the preſence of ſome perſons of ho- #ruyere's Cba- 
« nour and probity, whom I knew, laughed at a cet- 27% in the 


„ tain flatterer, who endeavoured to derive the family Thapt.. & quolqvey 


% and arms of Mazarini from theſe ancient Roman Jace, pag: w. 


599. See alſo re- 


« Conſuls, 7. Geganius Macerinuy, M. Geganius mark [H} of the 
« Macerinus 1], Proculus Geganius Macerinus, M. article BLOVI- 
„ Geganius Macerinus [1], who are mentioned by 

* the ancient Chronicle of Holoander Panvinius (48) Naudé, 


% in his Faſfi, and other Roman hiſtorians, under Dia/gue de Moſ- 
« the year @ Regiſagio XVII, & ab urbe condits *r9. This book 
„ CCCVII, CCCXIV, and CCCXVII. And he 5% Printedia 


« threatned about the ſame time a certain Prieſt of 
« Avignon named Thomas Bonnet, to put him in the 
„ Baſtile, if he ſhould publiſh, contrary to the expreſs 
« charge which he had given him ſeveral times, a 


« ſaid 


. Jerom aſſerted, lib. 2. cap. 3. 


an ls. 4 Thom 


- cn. 4 amv qa 


as ee. as. a 


C TGT ors ww. le. - oe. 
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tons [7]. 


«« faid wonderful things without proving chem, it 


« leaſt in a proper manner, and without ſhewing from 
« authentic records, the affinity between the illuſtrious 
* 12 25 of * 1 8 | 
| e vas too fond of jefling . ; and made mo 
ſeruple of ufing the moſt ES * 0 » to elude the 
| Juft reproaches, . . . of his exatiom.) Having uſed 
himſelf to this in his private condition, he could not 
without great difficulty have abſlained from it upon 
the throne 3 for the paſſion for jeſting is one of the 
moſt incurable that a perſon can be troubled with. 
However it is abſolutely unworthy of a great Monarch 
to ſtoop to low buffoonry, as Veſpaſian did. Super 
cernam autem, & ſemper alias comiſſimus, multa joco 
franfigebat. Erat enim dicacitatis plurime & fic ſcur- 
rilis ac fordide, ut ne prætextatis quidem verbis abſti- 
neret. Et tamen nonnulla ejus facetiſima exſtant, in 
 quibus & hoc: Menflrium Florum, conſularem, admoni- 
tus ab eo plauſtra potivs gaam ploſtra dicenda, die poſtero 
Flaurum ſalatavit. Expugnatus autem à quadam, quaſi 
amore ſui deperiret, cum pruductæ pro concubitu' ſeftertia 


 guadraginta donaſſet : a e diſpenſatore qutmadmo- 


dum funman rattenihus wellet refer}, Veſpaſano, in- . 
quit, adamato (49). . . Maxime tamen diencitatem in 9 Tear Is 
deformibus lucris aſfectablat : ut invidiam aliqua cavilla- 14. * 
tione dilueret, W ad ſales (co). i. e. At 5 

e ſupper, and at all other times he was free in gif. (30) Idem, ibid. 


* courſe, and full of jeſts; to which he was ſo much R 


« inclined, that he did not abſtain even from obſcene 
words. However ſome good jeſts of his are pre- 
* ſerved, and among the reſt theſe : Menſtrius Florus, 
a man of conſular dignity, having told him, that he 
«* ſhould ſay playftra rather than ploftra, he the next day 
© faluted him by the name of Flaurus. At another time 
having yielded to a Lady, who pretended to be deſpe- 
44 rately in love with him, after he had given her forty 
« ſeſtertia for the favour, and his ſteward defiring to 
% know how he ſhould ſet it down, he ſaid, 7o the dearly 
* beleved Veſpaſan. But he principally affected to be 
« witty upon occaſion of the profits, which he raiſed 
« out of low and ſordid things; and that he might 
« avoid the ſcandal], turned it to a jeſt.” Did he be- 
lieve that by theſe railleries he ſhould make the people 


inſenſible of the oppreſſion of his extortions ? 


_ VIGERIUS (MARK) Cardinal of the title of St. Mary on the other ſide of the 
Tiber, was of Savona. He was taken from a monaſtery of the Franciſcans by Pope 
Julius IT, and raiſed to the Cardinalſhip. He was afterwards made Biſhop of Præneſte, 
| and Archprieſt of the Church of the Vatican. He had taught Divinity at Padua and 
) Extrates Rome, He died June the 18th 1516 at the age of ſeventy years, and was interred 


rom the Atbe- 


"cum of the je- Without any epitaph at St, Mary's on the other fide the Tiber (2). He wrote ſeveral 


fait Auguſtin * 


n ſpear [ A]. nf 


A] He wrote ſeveral books, and among others one to 
He, that Chriſt's tunic was * e Longinu!'s 
ſhear.) The occaſion of this work was very remark- 


able. Bajazet the Emperor of the Turks having two 


very valuable Reliques, viz. the ſeamleſs tunic of 

Chriſt, and the ſpear, which had pi the heart of 

the Meſſiah, made a preſent of this ſpear to the Pope, 

(1) See the article and kept the tunic for himſelf (1). Upon this there 
of INNOCENT aroſe a diſpute in Italy, whether the preſent made to 


| Vill, remark the Pope was more valuable than that which the 


(F]- Grand Signor kept for himſelf. They carefully exa- 
| mined whether the taſte of the Turkiſh Prince was a 
good one in point of Reliques. Our Vigerius was ap- 

pointed to make it appear, that the Sultan was no 

| good judge in things of that nature, fince the ſeam- 

s tunic ought to give the precedence to Longi- 

nus's ſpear. In effect, the ſpear penetrated to the 

heart; it was tinged with the very vital blood; but 

the tunic touched only the outward parts. Bartholi- 

(2) Thomas Ber- nus mentions this. Jn/edit bc opinio, ſays he (2), 
dholinus, Difſer= Marco Vigerio Epiſcopo Præneſtino & Cardinali Seno- 


: 2 S _ gallienſi in Controverſia quam juſſu ægualium ſuorum de 


Ib zu præſtantia & dignitate lanceæ Longini Pontifici Romano 
; a Turcarum Imperatore miſſe, pre tunica inconſutili, 
quam ipſe Bajazetes fibi reſervarat, olim ipſe conſcripfit, 

poſt à Simone Begnio Meodrufienfi Epiſcopo per prælum 
Aſcenſianum typis divulgatam. Tractatu quarto fol. 10. 

primas lanceæ defert, quia, non extrema ſolum, ut 

tunica, ſed ſanctiſſimi corporis medium attigit & nobi- 

liſſima; vel forte loca cordis ; & ipſum attigit cor; 

ad quz in morte Chriſti omnis vigor vitalis humoris, 

in exhauſto corpore reliqui, ut ad arcem muniendam, 

& ad proprium domicilium ſe contulerat : qua forte 

de cauſa ſanguis defluxit & aqua per lanceam, Poſtea 

paucis interjectis: Ferrum autem aqua perfuſum eft ; 


* VIGILANTIUS, Rector of a pariſh in 
Nation a Gaul [A], and lived towards the 


* agnared [4] He was by nation a Gaul.] Gennadius affirms 
Gallus, Oenna- this expreſly (1); but he is accuſed of being miſtaken, 
dius, de Script. and this criticiſm is founded upon St. Jerom's having 
1 5 given Vigilantius the epithet Calaguritanus. Fuit ipſe 
ann, 406, num. atone Hiſpanus, patrid Calaguritauus, ut idem S. Hiero- 


4% nymus tradit, ex quo Gennadius redargaitur (2), I ſhould 
Vor. IX. 


books, and among others one to ſhew, that Chriſt's tunic was inferior to Longinus's 


quam de fonte intimi cordis eduxit, & de micanti mu- 
crone rubens & ſanguinolentum ſpiculum regio ſacerdo- 
talique ſanguine cruentatum extitit. | x 
Calvin had not heard of this preſent of Bajazet, for he 
ſays nothing of it in the paſſage, where he obſerves, 
that the iron point of this ſpear was found in four dif- 


ſerent places, if we believe the Papiſts (3). He does (3) Calvin, .- 


not forget in the ſame book, that the Turks boaſt of eee Re- 
having the tunic. Here follows his words (4). Con- 28, 8 m. 
s cerning' the ſeamleſs coat, upon which the lot was 
t caſt, becauſe it ſeemed moſt proper to excite the (4) Ibia. pag. 31, 
« devotion of ſimple people, ſeveral of them have 32+ 
« been found. For at Argenteuil near Paris there is 
« one; and at Triers another. And if the bull of St. 
% Salvador in Spain ſays true, the Chriſtians by their 
1 inconſiderate zeal have done worſe than the infidel 
5 ſoldiers. For the latter durſt not tear it into pieces, 
e but caſt lots upon it, whereas the Chriſtians have 
« torn it into pieces in order tc adore it. But what 
% anſwer will they return to the Turk, who laughs 
« at their folly, and declares that it is in his poſſeſ. 
« fſion? But there is no occaſion to ſet them in a diſ- 
«« pute with the Turk ; it is ſufficientthat they end the 
« debate among themſelves. In the mean time we 
te ſhall be excuſed for not believing either the one or 
« the other, for fear of favouring one party more than 
another, without underſtanding the cauſe. For this 
% would be unreaſonable.” | 
Oldoini will give you a catalogue of the writings of (5) Auguſt. Ol- 
our Vigerius, Apologiam contra Piſanum Conciliabulum doinus, in Athe- 
ſeripfit, & libellum unum decachordum Chriftianum præ- 4. Romano, page 
notatum, & alierum de ferro lanceæ, & Chriſti indu- ** 
mentis, eorumgue dignitate (5). I omit the catalogue (6) It is in Of 
of books not printed (6). —— 4 , s. 
the Dioceſe of Barcelona in Spain, was by 
beginning of the fifth Century. He wrot 
ſome 


chooſe rather to juſtify Gennadius from St. Jerom ; for a 
man, who has mentioned ſeveral monſters, and ſaid ex- 
preſly that Geryon was born in Spain, triſormem Geryonem 
Hiſpanie prodiderunt (3) ; and adds, that Gaul alone 


* 


(4) Hieronymy 
never had any monſters, and always abounded in great 225 2 A.. | 


and eloquent men, but that all of a ſudden Vigilan- anc. pag. me 5484 
tius 


88 


7 


st. 5496 


4 ario ponuntur. 


1681, pag · 120. 
Dutch edit. in 


' | 4 2 
71 + 


fo) Expoſuit 
avo ingen io ſe- 
rundum vi ſionem 
Danielis, & alia 
 bocutus e frivola 
i in catalog? 
ret icorum ne- 


# 
k N * * * 
Y 5 % L 
_— 0 a. 


ſome books, wherein he ſhewed ſome zeal for Religion; but being ſeduced by the love 
of praiſe, and preſuming too much on his own ſtrength, and having gained more ele- 

ance of ſtyle B] than knowledge of the Scripture, he explained erroneouſly one of 
* viſions of the Prophet Daniel, and vented ſome other trifles, ſo that he was placed 
in the catalogue of Heretics (a). St. Jerom confuted him (b). 
of this man; whence we may conjecture, that he did not much approve” of the vehe- 
mence, with which St. Jerom wrote againſt Vigilantius; for it would be imagined, 


Thus Gennadius ſpeaks 4) Ferran 

rom Gennadius, 
de Script Eccleſ. 
cap. 35. 


Seripe. Belgien. from what St. Jerom ſays, that this Prieſt was the moſt accurſed heretic that ever ap- 


tius aroſe and attacked the ſpirit of our Lord; a man, I 
ſay, who ranges his periods in this manner, would he 
have us believe that this heretic was born in Spain, 
and not in Gaul? It is certain, that if a perſon in- 
tended to ſignify, that Vigilantius was a Gaul, and not 
a Spaniard, he would expreſs himſelf as St. Jerom has 


done. Cacum deſcribit Virgilius, triformem Geryonem e 
Hiſpaniæ prodiderunt. Sola Gallia monſtra non habuit, 


fed wiris ſemper  fortiſimis & eloquentiſſimis abundavit. 

| |  Exortus. . ſubito 

(4) idem, ibid. qui immunde ſpiritu pugnet contra Cbriſti ſpiritum (4). 

5 Here follows another paſſage, wherein St. Jerom men- 
tions more expreſly the country of Vigilantius, an 
with an exactneſs that leaves no room to doubt but that 


he was a native of the country now called Cominges. 


Mmirum reſpondet generi ſuo (Vigilantius) 2 gui de 


| latronum & convenarum natus eft ſemine : quos Cn. Pons 
peius, edomita Hiſpanid, & ad triumphum redire feftinans 

de Fyrenæi jugis depoſuit, & in unum oppidum congrega- 
wit; unde & Convenarum urbs nomen accepit. Hucuſ- 


Arrebacis, Celtiberiſque deſcendens 99/7 Galliarum Ec- 
clefias, portetque nequaquam vexillum Chriſti, 
diaboli, Fecit hoc idem Pompeius, etiam in orientis par- 
 tibus 3 ut Cilicibus & Iſauris piratis, latronibuſque ſu- 
peralis, ſui nominis inter Ciliciam & 1ſanriam conderet 
civitatem. Sed hac urbs hodie ſervat ſcita majorum, 

E aullus Ix EA ORTUS eff Dormitantius. Galliæ VER- 
NACULUM HOSTEM fuſlinent, & baminem. mott capitis, 
atque Hippocratis vinculis alligandum, ſedentem cernunt 


(5) idem; ibid, in Ecclefia (5). Why therefore, will it be aſked, did 


page 51. he make uſe of the epithet Calaguritanus, and that in 

| a manner, which ſhews that he took the word in the 
©  ſame-ſenſe, as if he would have expreſſed the native 
(6) Idem, ibid. Country of Quintilian (6) ? For an anſwer to this difh- 
4 _ culty*1 refer you to the learned Monſieur de Marca; 1 


do not doubt, but that he has fully removed it in a 
diſſertation, which I have not read, and which I know 
nothing of but from the following paſſage of the Abbe 
de la Roque. As it is no diſhonour to a man to be 
«© of a country Which has produced bad men, and an 
* hiſtorian is obliged always to ſpeak the truth, Moni. 

| de Marca in a diſcourſe, which he wrote concerning 
(7) Journal des “ the country of Vigilantius, which that monſter 
Savans for the « diſgraced by his errors, corrects the miſtake, which 
31ſt of March „ almoſt all the hiſtorians have committed with rela- 
*« tion to that heretic, by ſhewing that he was not of 


the Extract of . Calagaris a city in Spain, but of Calagur a little bo- 


| Monſ.la Marca's * rough near the town of St. Bertrand in the Dioceſe 


. mie, cap. 9. num. ſem dicat Mariana 


Rep 
for July 1699 · 


+ 4.0 of Comen This is what Baronius knew nothi 
1631, mem 4 of, and what may be ſafely corrected in the new 


v” 


„ Dictionary of Moreri (7) | | 
: I otnit the obſervations of Hadrian Valeſius againſt 
Valeſips, Netit. St, Jerom. That learned critic ſhews (8), that this 
Galliar. pag. 157+ Father has contradicted himſelf, fince the ſituation of 
(9) Or Yettons, the places does not allow, that the ſame perſon ſhould 
be deſcended from the Vectones (9); the Arebaci, the 
(10) Pagi, Lettre Celtiberi and the robbers, whom Pompey collected into 
a Mr. Abbe a body. Father Pagi promiſes to write an anſwer in 
8 | _ Ic defence of St. Jerom againſt Valeſius's objections (10), 
a 3 and ſays beforehand that inſtead of Veclonibus we ought 
ed in to, and to read not Veronibus (11), but Yaſconibus, This cor- 
afterwards in the rection will not remove the difficulty with regard to 
Nouvelles de la Arebacis Culiiberiſque. Let this be remarked by the 


(8] Hadrian, 


des Lettres, 


Obſerve that James Valdes the Civilian has con- 
(11) This is the jectured, that the epithet Calaguritanus might be taken 
conjectute of Va- from ſome city in Gaul; for he cannot agree that Vi- 
leſius, abi ſupra. gilantius was a Spaniard. Gallus, ſays he (12), a Gen- 
(12) "Jacobus nadio de Script. Eceleſ. dicitur, & quamvis Calagurrita- 
V aldefius, 4, uus dB. Hieronymo nuncietur in princ. adverſus Vigilan- 
Dignitate Hliſpa- tium, & a Yaronio 3. tom. anno 406. & Pampilonen- 

Rep. Hiſp. libr. 8. c. 20. /amen 
17. page MN» 204. 


Vigilantius, ſeu verius Dormitantins, - 


i ſee mote plainly the oppoſition bet 
very ill. Miſerwnyque (bros pen rattem Siſinhium, guos 


tus, ns ra! Quilem poet deftndere (15). 
que latrocinetur contra Ecelgiam Dei, & de Vectonibus, | 
m Ec that Vigilantins way malter of a polite 
ſed inſgne 

litely, and wrote barbarouſly, but that the ſty le of hris 


place, that the conduct of the followers of this man 


peared [CJ. The Proteſtants do not think of him in that manner; they are perſuaded, 


8 that 
} 7 n : * N J EY. ” wed-+ by . 5 — 
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1 Nan FS nn ee en 8 eur _ 
(3 More elegance of fiyle.). It is chus we may with cab · 19. num. 72. 
Monfieur du Pin (14) tranſlate the words lingua politus fs. 398. 
of Gennadius. I remark this, that the reader may (14) Du Pin, 
8 gt. Jerom and i Ba Au- 
Bennadius. The former ſays, that Vigilantius wrote = tom. 
dius e former ſays,” that Vigilantius wrote 5:9. 138) Dax 
. . 4 o tio " 
nter crapulam | ertens CVOmute. . 8 44h.$. ER quidem 2 25 
imperitus & ir e ſeienfia, & ſermone incondi- 5 
Gennadius, (15) Hieron. ad. 
mw, yet owns ve L ile. 
Vigilant { te language. He 8 559. 
meant undoubtedly, not that this heretic ſpoke 185 x 


who knew of this judgment of St. 


writings is elegant. He paſſes a quite different judg- 

ment upon him chan St. Jerom has done, and deferves 

more credit: for when a perſon anſwers another with 

the vehemence, which appears throughout St. Jerom's 

book, he ſcarce ever owns that his antagoniſt writes 

well, but endeaveurs to expoſe him in all reſpects to 

the contempt of his readers. 

[CI] A be imagined from what: St. Ferom ſays, 

that m— ava the moſt accurſed heretic that ever 
appeared. He treats him as a Samaritan and Jew, ' 

a filthy fellow, -whoſe tongue ought to be cut out, and 

a furious monſter, who ought to be chained. Ai, Vi. 

gilantium, qui var arnQtacrn hoc wocntur' nomine, nam 

Dormitantius reftigs uiceretur : os fectidum rurſum apo- 

rire, & putorem ſpurciſſimum; contra ſanforum mariy- 

rum proferre reliquias ; & nos, qui eas ſuſpicimus, ap- 

pellare cinerarios & idololatras, qui mortuorum hominum 

Ma veneremur. O infolicem hominem, & omni lacryma- 

rum fonte plangendum, gui hæc dicens, non ſe intelligat 

e Samaritanum, & Fudeum (16). . . . O præci. (16) Hieron. E- 
dendam linguam a medicis, immò inſanum curandum fiſt: ad Ripuri- 
caput ; ut qui logui neſeit, diſcat aligquando reticere. Ego un, Page m. 543+ | 
vidi hoc aliguando portentum, & teſtimoniis ſcripturarum, 36 
guaſi winculis Hippocratis, volui ligare furioſum: fed © 

abiit, exceſſit, evaſit, erupit, & inter Hadrie flutus, 

Cotiique regis ales in nos declamando clamavit. Quid- 

guid enim amen loquitur, wociferatio I clamor eft ap- 

pellandus (17). He ſtyles Vigilantius's words the filthy (17) Ibid. pag. 
vomit of a drunken man (18). He ſays in another 545. 

was not ſo much their own action, as that of the 3 
vils who dwelt in them. Quales nuper ſub magiſtro ccapulam. Ibid. 
cerebroſo in Gallia pullularunt, qui bafilicas martyrum di- Compare what is 
clinante; ms gui ibi orationes ex more celebramus, quaſi — png * 
immundos fugiunt. Hoc autem non tam illi faciunt ow | 
quam habitantes in ei: demonts, fortitudinem & flagella 
Jani cineris fugientes (19). He ſays particularly of (19) Igem, in 
Vigilantius, Sentio, ſentio, infeliciſſime mortalium, guid Iſaiam, cap. lxxv, 
doleas, quid timeas. Spiritus iſte immundui, qui hec te Apud Baron. ad 
cogit ſcribere, ſapè hoc wiliſſimo tortus eft pubvere, immd 1 e 
hodiegue lor guelur: & gui in te plagas diſſimulat, in cete- . 

ris conſitetur (20). Obſerve, that Lactantius's Biſhop (20) Idem, Epi. 
acquieſced in the doctrine of that Prieſt. St. Jerom 4 Yigilane. 
was angry at this; and would have had this earthen P 558, 539 · 
veſſel broken with an iron rod. Miror ſanctun Epi/- 

copum, in cujus parochia efſe preſbyter dicitur, acquieſcere 

Furori ejus, & non wirga Apoſtolica wirgaque ferrea 


confringere vas inutile, & tradere in interitum carnis, (a7) em, Epif. 
ut ſpiritus ſakous fiat (2 1). 5 ad Riparium, 
3 L 1f Page 545 
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chat Vigilantius juſtly condemned yows. of virginity, the uſe Of waxcandles at the (6 
N of martyrs, the honours paid to win 475 for the gead, nofturnal aſſem. 
blies for devotion, &c. Diſorders were committ 21 


0 


in thoſe aſſetnhhlies, and at laſt it was 


1 


neceſſary to do what Vigilantius adviſed 75 ; to ſupprels thoſe aſſemblies, and give an- 


other form to that kind of devotion. 


here was mixed perhaps ſome perſonal reſent- 
ment in the ardent Zeal which St. Jetom ſhewed z for he had geen def ied by Vigilan- | 
ge) Ser the laſt 'tius as a favourer of Origen, and that at the inſtigation of Ruffinus A Be lad 
remark, 


He had given 


marks of eſteem to Vigilantius, who had been recommended to him by Paulinus (c). 


e Ann 


If theſe invectives are extravagant, I do not think 


that the deſcription, which St. Jerom has given us of 
Vigilantius's opinions, are leſs. ſo. I believe, that 


the ſame injuſtice was done to him as is done to the 
Proteſtants. He diſapproved of the religious honour 


paid to relics; upon which he was accuſed of deteſting 


the memory and dead bones of the martyrs, and a- 


5 roiding their ſepulchres as places filled with carrion. 


But who does not know the difference between hating 


_ thing, and not paying it a religious worſhip? I 


cannot believe, that Vigilantius's opinions, with regard 


to celibacy, were ſuch. as they are repreſented. With- 


cout doubt he only ſaid, that marriage ought to be 
allowed to Eccleſiaſtics, and that a perſon ought not 


to engage himſelf by a vow to continency. To ren- 


der this doctrine odious, it was ſpread abroad, that he 
condemned and deteſted celibacy, and reckoned thoſe 


who had no wives as unfit. for the Prieſthood... This 
falſe gloſs was carried ſtill farther ; it was. maintained, 
that according to him,, inconteſtable prop of a con- 
ſummated and' fruitful marriage ought to be given, 
when a perſon wanted to be ordained, and that he 
ought not to offer himſelf for ordination, unleſs he 
was attended with a wife big with child, or bearing 
an infant in her arms. It is not at all probable, that 


he taught ſuch fooleries, or cauſed them to be prac- 


tiſed. What judgment then would you have us form 
of the ſincerity of St. Jerom, or of thoſe accuſers, who 


gave him an account of that Heretic? Conſider well 


. the following words of that Doctor. Prob nefas, 
Epi ſcopos ſui ſceleris dicitur habere conſortes, (Vigilan- 


(22) Hieron. 


du. Vigilante 
es m. 309 


629 Idem, ibid. 
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want, qui male 


 tius) ; ff tamen Epiſcops nominandi ſunt, qui non od. 


ant diaconos, niſi prids, uxores duxerint, nulli cœlibi 
credentes pudicitiggss” ind oftendentes, quam ſane vi: 

e omnibys ſuſpicantyr. Ei niſi preg- 
nantes uxores viderint Clericorum, igfanteſue de ulnis 
matrum wvagientes, Chrifli ſacramenta non tribuunt (22)? 
He repeats the ſame at the end of his book. Tora 
mee wigilabo, & facits illins immò diſci pulis, vel ma- 


 giftris, qui niſi tumentes uteros viderint faminarum, 
 marites earum Chrifli minifterio arbitrantur indig- 


nos (23). If theſe ſtories had been carried a little far- 


ther, they would have aſcribed to Vigilantius a 


diſcipline, which revived the Jus trium Liberorum in 
favour of the Eccleſiaſtics, I mean, that which granted 


_ exemptions and privileges to the Clergy, whoſe wives 


were not barren. They would have aſſerted, that the 
Laws of its diſcipline aſſigned the beſt Biſhoprics and 


the richeſt Benefices, not to thoſe who were men of 


the greateſt virtue and learning, but to thoſe who had 
moſt children. They would have ſaid, that thoſe 
married Clergymen, who conld not ſhew any heirs of 


their body, were liable to canonical puniſhments. 


They would have maintained, that even with regard 
to laymen all the ancient regulations of Paganiſm 


were revived, which annexed to celibacy a fort of 
| diſgrace and real damage. A hundred othef things 


of the ſame nature would have been reported. | 
[D] Diſorders were committed in thoſe aſſemblies, 
and at laſt it was neceſſary to do what Vigilantius ad- 


viſed.] At that time it was the cuſtom to ſpend whole 


nights in the Churches, upon the celebration of cer- 
tain ſolemnities. The youth took advantage of this 
opportunity ſor the purpoſes of gallantry ; and ſome 
women were debauched by this means, which they 


would not have been, if they had ſtaid at home. It is 


certain thereſore that Vigilantius juſtly condemned 
theſe nocturnal aſſemblies, which furniſned ſo many 
opportunities to vice. See what I mention in the re- 
mark [ O] of the article THESMOPHORIA. St. 
Jerom did not deny, that thoſe vigils were attended 
with many diſorders; but he maintained, that this 
did not prove that thoſe meetings ought not to be ſo 
frequent. He urged, that thoſe who were guilty of 
crimes upon theſe occaſions, would eaſily find means 


4 


2 


without that of defiling themſelves j that. people 
more. careful of making uſe of an ee which 
preſents itſelf but rarely; and that the Eaſter 'Evez 
were not free from ſuch impure diſorders, and .conſe- 
3 ought to be aboliſhed, if his antagoniſt's rea. 
ans were good; but that after all, though bad men 
abuſe things, it does not follow that the uſe of them 
ought to be laid aſide. I ſhall cite his own words: 
Error autem & culpa juuenum, vili/ſimarumque mulie- 
rum, qui per noctem ſæpè deprebenditur, non et religiofis 
hominibus. imputandus: quia & in wigilits, Paſehe tale 
quid fieri plerumque convincitur : & tamen paucorum 
culha non præjudicat religiani: qui & abjſque wigiliis 
poſſunt errare wel in ſuis, vel in alienis' domibus. Apo- 
flolorum fidem Fudæ praditio non deſtruxit. Et noftras 
ergo vigilias male aliorum wvigilie non deſtruent: guin 
potiils pudicitiæ vigilare cogantur, qui libidini dormiunt. 
Quad enim fecifſe bonum . eft,, non poteſt malum eſſe, | 
frequenter fiat : aut, fi aligua culpa vilanda eft, non ex 
eo, quod ſpe, ſed en eo, quad fit aliguando, culpabile 
en. Non vigilemus itaque. diebus Paſc * : ne expectata 
diu adulterorum deſſderia compleantur; ne occaſſonem 
peccandi uxor inweniat, nue maritali non paſſit recludi 
clave. Ardentiu: n quidquid eft rarius (24). 
It would be eaſy to ſhew, that there is a paralogiſm in 
l A e 3577 5588. 
every one of the pions of St. Jerom; but it is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that e event refuted them, and juſtified 
Vigilantius:; for at laſt theſe nocturnal aſſemblies were 
abaliſhed, in order tp put a ſtop to the impurities com- 
mitted there (25). 


(24) Hieron. 


a The reader will recollect here a (25) See the arti⸗ 
mandate  publiſhe' by the Archbiſhop ef Paris in dz 140. 


PHORIA, cita- 


kind; Let us obſerve by the by, that the aſſemblies 
of the. Chriſtians in the Churches of the Martyrs were 
expoſed to another inconvenience. They brought pro- 
viſons to make entertainments there, and got drunk. 
This abuſe. prevailed in Africa in 8. Auguſtin's 


1697, by way ney to a diſorder. of the ſame din (37). 


time (20); for it had been aboliſhed in ſeveral other (26) See the 64th 


places. The corruption of mankind is ſo great, that kg 48 Au- 
it finds even in the exerciſes of devotion a large field to cap. 25, "A in 
hep itſelf in. | 8th book de Civ#- 


[E J He had been defamed by Vigilantius as a fawourer tate Dei, that the 
of Origen, and that at the inſtigation of Ruffinus.) You molt prudent 
will find the proofs of all this in Baronius; you will 3 3 
ſee there, that Rufinus being at Jeruſalem exaſperated mags + =: har gay 
Vigilantius againſt St. Jerom (27). You will find of the Martyrs. 
there, that Vigilantius, after he had left Paleſtine, ſlan- 5 alſo _ 2d 
5 2 . chapter o : 
dered St. Jerom every waere. Dimiſifti ayptum & ee = 
cunftas provincias reliquifti in quibus ſectam tuam libera Confeſſions, and 
plerique fronte defendunt, & elegiſti me ad inſectandum, St. Ambrose, 
gui omnia contra Eccle/iam dogmata reprebend', & pub. Lib. de Helia & 
lica voce condemno (28). You will find, there, that / 9 cap. 17. 
this ſect of Vigilantius had no relation to the particu- 
lar opinions, which he vented in Gaul, but to the (27) Baronius, 
calumnies, which he ſpread againſt St. Jerom, whom r 
he accuſed of Originiſm, in order to impute to him an Hieronymi, As 
unequal conduct (29), and a proceeding uſual enough P79 11. 
among Zealots, who condemn in their neighbour what Io 
they do themſelves. You will likewiſe find there, 250, Nieren. 
that this holy Doctor denied that he had accuſed — pu 
Vigilantius of Hereſy. Unde adverſus Ruffinum, il um 42. ue 


in ſe concitantem, ipſemet Hieronymus bac ait: (*) In _ 
Vigilantii nomine quid ſomnies, neſcio. Ubi enim (29) St. Jerom 


ſcripſi heretica apud Alexandriam communione ma- declaimed greatly 


culatum ; Da librum, profer epiſtolam; nuſquam om- ee Origen 
nino reperies, & inferids; Ego in Vigilantio tibi re- 5 7 
ſpondi. Eadem enim accuſabat, quæ tu poſteà & (*) Hieren, 4. 
amicus laudas, & inimicus accuſas. Nimiram quod ille Piłk . a. | 
diceret ſanqtum Hieramymum Origenis errores ſectari; 

nam ſubdit : Scio à quo illius contra me rabies conci- 

tata ſit, novi cuniculos tuos : bec Sanctus Hieronymus. 

Agebut enim id aſtutè Ruffmus, ut efſet qui Origems bæ- 

reſis accuſaret Hieronymum, gui ipſum Ruffinum & alios 

omnes Origeniſtas ejuſdem Of igenis errorum inſimularet ; 

ipſumgue talionis paxnam ſubire cogeret, ut quem in Ori- 

9 75 geniſtas 


adv. Vigil. paß. 5 | 
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it was when Vigilantius took a journey to Jeruſalem. An earthquake, which happened 
| while he was in the holy Land: terrified him in ſuch a manner, that he ſaved himſelf 
(4) Hieron. E- ſtark naked in a Church [F]. Upon leaving that country he went to ſee Egypt (d), 


piſt, 7 5+ 


and when he returned into the weſty ſpread his notions in Gaul. 


His ſect did not con- 


tinue long: the irruption of the Barbarians put an end to it; the irruption, I ſay, which 
the Barbarians made.ſoon after into that country, and of which the errors of this He- 
retic were the oceaſion, if we believe the Annaliſt of the Church GJ. I have only two 


miſtakes to object to Moreri H]. 


| geniſtas ipſi gladium exacuerat, in ſua ſe præcordia con- 
(30) Baronius, vertiſſe non ignoraret (30). I have Cited ( 31) a paſſage, 
ad ann, 406. wherein St. Jerom complains that Vigilantius traduced 
3 45 him between the Adriatic ſea and the Alps. We may 
Hieronyml, A. eonclude from all this, that it was poſſible, for a per- 
ſonal reſentment to inflame the zeal, which he ſhewed 
( 31) In the re- for the truth. 
mark [CI, cita= [F] He ſaved himſelf flark naked in a Church.) St. 
Jerom reproached him with this fear, and expoſing 
himſelf in this manner to the eyes of the faithful. 
In bac provincia cum ſubitus terre motus, nodtis 
medio omnes de ſomno eæcitaſſet, tu prudentiſſimus & ſa- 
pientiſi mus mortalium, nudus orabas, & referebas nobis 
Adam & Evan de paradiſo, Et illi quidem apertis ocu- 
lis erubuerunt, nudes ſe eſſe cernentes, & werenda texe- 
runt arborum foliis : tu & tunica, & fide nudus, ſubito- 
que timore perterritus, & aliquid habens nocturnæ cra- 
palz, ſanctorum oculis obſcanam partem corporis ingere- 
bas, ut tuam indicares prudentiam (32). Obſerve, that 
he perpetually charges him, as he does here, with be- 
ing a drunkard. . | 
[G] The errors of this heretic were the occaſion, if 
ave believe the Annaliſt of the Church.) I mean Baro- 
nius. He and an hundred other famous writers have 
made it a common place to repreſent hereſies as the 
occaſion of the great judgments of God, I mean thoſe 
Judgments, which fall promiſcuouſly upon the followers 
of error, and thoſe who attacked it; for inſtance, 
the misfortunes, with which Gaul was oppreſſed, 
ſpared the orthodox no more than the diſciples of 
Vigilantius. All parties pleaſe themſelves with this 
|  common-place, without recollecting, that the Pagans 
33) See the 24 made uſe of it againſt the primitive Chriſtians (33). 


(32) Hieron. 
adv, Vigilant, 
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article of VER- However that be, let us cite Baronius's words; which 


GERIUS, re- will inform us, that St. Jerom's books did not filence 


| mark [Ee | A N followers, and that it was neceſſary to 


make uſe of other means to put a ſtop to that hereſy. 
Porrò quod poſthac faluerit infamis hæreſis, nec amplius 
ad multa ſæcula audita fuerit: haud ſcias brevem il- 
lam Hieronymi ſcriptionem eſſe veritam, ut caput tollere 
amplius auſa non futrit. Non enim ea eſt natura hare- 
ticorum, ut vidti cedere ſciant, & dent manus ratione 
cenvicti: ſed profirati licet, pertinaciori audacid ſurgant, 
reſlituantque acriora certamina. Sed unde accidit ut 


(* Pfalm xcv, fileret ? audi; (*) Terribilis Deus in conſiliis ſuper 


filios hominum, vocavit gentes ab extremis terre : im- 
miſitque in Gallias, in eamque politiſſimum partem graſ- 
fari fivit, in qua herefis nefanda plantata eft : adeo at 
fab barbarico gladio magit de vita tuenda contendere, 
quam de dogmatibus licuerit diſputare. Creduntur au- 
tem e barbaris illis efſe ſublati, quorum nulla umquam 
uit poſlea vox audita. Ecce tibi quid ſoleant wehere 


ſecum, wel poſt ſe ducere hæreſes, clades nimirim provin- 


ciarum; quod multis exemplis ſæpe omnibus ſeculis, & 


{34) Baronius, Hoc ipſo infelicids contigit demonſtrari (34). Could not 


ad ann. 496- the friends of Vigilantius have maintained, that Gaul 
—— rab m was oppreſſed in this manner, becauſe it had not em- 


braced the truths declared to it? What could be op- 
poſed to them ? It mult come to this theſis: J am in 
the right ; you are miſtaken. But will not every one 
make uſe of the ſaine language ? Has not he as much 
Tight as any other perſon to Go the queſtion, if it be 
once granted? Nothing therefore is more frivolous 
than Baronius's reflections. | 

H] 1 have only two miſtakes to object againſt Mareri.] 
The firit conſiſts in his ſaying, that St. Paulinus 
entertained Vigilantius auhen he was fuk at Barce- 


dona. This is an error with regard to the place. For 
here follow St. Paulinus's words cited by Baronius (35). 
Vigilantius quegue noſter in Campania, & antequam ad 
nos veniret, & poflquam pervenit vi febrium laboravit, 
& egritudini noſtræ gui & ipfe ſociale membrum erat, 
falativo (36) dolore compaſſus et. We do not find 
here, that Paulinas entertained Vigilantius; we find 
only, that they were both ſick at the ſame time. How- 
ever I am willing to believe, that St. Paulinus received 
him with great civility, His goodneſs, humanity, and 
piety perſuade me of this, and beſides he had a great 
eſteem for Vigilantius, and had been very intimate 
with him at Barcelona (37). He recommended him to 
St. Jerom; and his letter had its effect, as appears 
from theſe words in the anſwer. S. Vigilantium preſby 
terum qua aviditate 8 melius eſt ut ipſius ver- 
bis quam meis diſcas litteris (38). St. Jerom gave credit 
to the advantageous teſtimony given of Vigilantius ih 
the letter of recommendation. But ſome time after 


(45) Pavliiws, 
Epi 1 ad Se- 
verum, apud Ba- 
ron. ad ann. 
406, num. 490 · 


pag. 324+ ; 


(36) Some ma- 
nuſcripts have it 
ſoc io. 


(37) Baronius, 

ad ann. 406. 

num. 40. pag. 
24. | 


(38) Bieronym. 
Fpiſt. 13. afud 
Baron, ibid, | 


writing againſt him, he ſhewed, that he repented of 
having depended upon Paulinus's teſtimony. I ſhall 


cite the paſſage at length. Credidi ſancti preſbyteri 
Paulini epiftolis, & illius ſuper nomine tuo non putavi 
errare judicium. Et licet flatim accep14 epiſtuld, u- 
rapryro ſermonem tuum intelligerem: tamen ruſſicita- 
tem & oy =oqpeer magis in te arbitrabar, quam we- 
cordiam. 

apud me diſſimulare quod noverat, quam portitorem clien- 


 tulum ſuis litteris accuſare. Sed memetipſum arguo, qui 


alterius potius acquievi quam meo judicio ; Q oculis aliud 
cernentibus, aliud ſchedulz credidi, quam widebam (39). 
The ſecond miſtake of Moreri is his ſaying, that Vi- 
gilantius treated as illuſions the miracles done at the tombs 
of the holy Martyrs. This is ſlandering of Vigilan- 
tius, and I am ſurprized, that Bardnius ſhould advance 
ſuch a calumny, ſince to diſcover it we need only con- 
fider the words, which he quotes from St. Jerom. [dem 
nebulo reſpuens ſanctorum reliquias addebat illud horren- 
dum dictu, figna apud eas fieri ſolta, demonum eſſe 
præſtigias (40). This is the ſhocking imputation, 


which Baronius caſt upon this heretic, and thus he 


proves it: nifi forte in mortem Gentilium, impiorumque 
Porphyrii & Eunomii has præſtigias dæmonum eſſe con- 
fingas (41). It is plain from theſe words of St. Jerom, 
that Vigilantius did not call the miracles wrought at 
the tombs of the Martyrs illuſions of the Devils. St. 
Jerom would not have ſpoken as he has done, if he 
had ſeen either in the book of his antagoniſt, or in the 
letters againſt him, the opinion, which Baronius im- 
putes to this pretended hereſiarch. He would have re- 
futed it as the poſitive opinion of Vigilantius, and not 
as a ſubterfuge, of which he ſuppoſed he might make 
uſe. When a perſon anticipates an objection, and ſays 
thus to an antagoniſt, Perhaps you will urge to me ſuch 
a thing, how do I know that you will not pretend as the 


| Pagans do &C. it is certain that his antagoniſt has ſaid 


no ſuch thing. Obſerve that Baronius's calumny is to be 
found in many authors. Lindanus had advanced it be- 
fore ; I quote him to ſhew his want of judgment. 
Porphyrius, Eunomius, Euſtathius, Vigilantius, alitque 
Hagiomaſliges ſanctorum miracula ajebant e damonum 
preſtigias (42). Prateolus adopts this whole paſſage (43). 
Gaultier the Jeſuit (44) adopts it likewiſe upon the au- 
thority of Prateolus. But what ſurprizes me more 
is to fee, that Monſieur Godeau has aſſerted this ca- 
lumny (45). It was from him that Moreri tran- 
ſeribed it. | 3 | 
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